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PREFACE 


The  Purpose  of  this  Dictionary  is  to  give  an  account  of  everything  that  relates  to 
CHKIST— His  Person,  Life,  Work,  and  Teaching. 

It  is  in  a  sense  complementary  to  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  in  which,  of 
course,  Christ  has  a  great  place.  But  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  being  occupied 
mainly  with  things  biographical,  historical,  geographical,  or  antiquarian,  does  not  give 
attention  to  the  things  of  Christ  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  preacher,  to  whom 
Christ  is  everything.  This  is,  first  of  all,  a  preacher's  Dictionary.  The  Authors  of 
the  articles  have  been  carefully  chosen  from  among  those  Scholars  who  are,  or  have 
been,  themselves  preachers.  And  even  when  the  articles  have  the  same  titles  as 
articles  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  they  are  written  by  new  men,  and  from  a  new 
standpoint.  It  is  thus  a  work  which  is  quite  distinct  from,  and  altogether  independent 
of,  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

It  is  called  a  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  because  it  includes 
everything  that  the  Gospels  contain,  whether  directly  related  to  Christ  or  not. 
Its  range,  however,  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  Ciospels.  It  seeks  to  cover  all  that 
relates  to  Christ  throughout  the  Bible  and  in  the  life  and  literature  of  the  world. 
There  will  be  articles  on  the  Patristic  estimate  of  Jesus,  the  Mediaeval  estimate,  the 
Reformation  and  Modern  estimates.  There  will  be  articles  on  Christ  in  the  Jewish 
writings  and  in  the  Muslim  literature.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  modern 
thought,  whether  Christian  or  anti-Christian.  Every  aspect  of  modern  life,  in  so  far 
as  it  touches  or  is  touched  by  Christ,  is  described  under  its  proper  title 

Still,  the  Gospels  are  the  main  source  of  our  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  contents  of  the  Gospels,  especially  their  spiritual  contents,  have  never 
before  been  so  thoroughly  investigated  and  set  forth. 
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It  will  be  observed  at  once  that  a  large  number  of  tbe  titles  of  the  articles 
are  new.  Thus — to  take  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet — there  are  no  articles  in 
the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (unless  the  word  happens  to  be  used  in  some  obsolete 
sense)  on  Abgar,  Abiding,  Above  and  Below,  Absolution,  Accommodation,  Activity, 
Affliction,  Agony,  Amazement,  Ambassage,  Ambition,  Announcements  of  Death, 
Annunciation,  Akbitbation,  Aristeas,  Aeistion,  Arrest,  Asceticism,  Attraction  of 
Christ,  Attributes  of  Chris  r,  Authority  of  Christ,  Authority  in  Religion,  Awe. 
These  articles  are  enough  to  give  the  present  work  distinction 

Again,  there  are  certain  topics  which  are  treated  more  fully  here  than  in  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  because  they  have  specially  to  do  with  Christ.  In  the  letter 
A  may  be  named  Acceptance,  Access,  Alpha  and  Omega,  Anger,  Anointing, 
Ascension,  Assurance,  Atonement. 

All  these  articles,  moreover,  have  a  range  which  is  greater  than  the  corresponding 
articles  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  if  they  occur  there.  They  describe  some  aspect 
of  Christ's  Person  or  Work,  not  only  as  it  is  presented  in  the  Bible,  but  also  as  it 
has  been  brought  out  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  in  Christian  experience. 

And  even  when  the  articles  are  confined  to  the  Gospels  they  have  a  character 
of  their  own.  The  ground  that  has  to  be  covered  being  less,  the  treatment  can  be 
fuller.  It  has  also  been  found  possible  to  make  it  more  expository.  Take  the 
following  examples — Abba,  Amen,  Angels,  Apostles,  Archelaus,  Art,  Augustus. 

Thus,  in  a  word,  there  are  three  classes  of  topics,  each  of  which  contributes 
something  towards  the  distinction  of  this  work.  There  are  topics,  like  Authority 
of  Christ,  which  are  wholly  new.  There  are  topics  which  may  or  may  not  be 
wholly  new,  like  Attraction  (which  is  new)  and  Atonement  (which  is  not),  but 
which  have  a  wider  range  than  any  topics  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  And 
there  are  topics,  like  Angels,  which  have  a  narrower  range,  having  no  occasion  to 
go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Gospels,  but  within  that  range  are  fuller,  ard  of  more 
practical  value  for  the  preacher. 

The  subject  is  inexhaustible.  It  has  not  been  exhausted  in  this  work.  Perhaps 
the  most  that  has  been  done  is  to  show  how  great  Christ  is. 

Many  scholars  have  rendered  valuable  assistance.  In  addition  to  the  services  of 
Dr.  Selbie  and  Dr.  Lambert,  the  Editor  desires  especially  to  acknowledge  those  of 
Professor  Howard  Osgood  of  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  who 
examined  the  Gospels  minutely  to  see  that  no  topic  had  been  omitted,  and  added 
some  useful  titles  to  the  list. 

t 

The  Dictionary  will  be  completed  in  two  volumes,  of  which  this  is  the  first. 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


I.  General 


Alex.  =  Alexandrian. 

Apoc.  =  Apocalypse,  Apocalyptic. 

Apocr.  =  Apocrypha,  Apocryphal. 

Aq.  =Aquila. 

Arab.  =  Arabic. 

Aram.  =  Aramaic. 

Assyr.  —  Assyrian. 

Bab.  =  Babylonian. 

c.=circa,  about. 

Can.  —  Canaanite. 

cf .  =  compare. 

ct.  =  contrast. 

D  =  Deuteronomist. 

E=Elohist. 

edd.  =  editions  or  editors. 

Egyp.  =  Egyptian. 

Eng.  =  English. 

Eth.  =  Ethiopic. 

f.  =and  following  verse  or  page  :  as 

ft',  —and  following  verses  or  pages  : 

Gr.=  Greek. 

H  =  Law  of  Holiness. 

Heb.  =  Hebrew. 

Hel.  =  Hellenistic. 

Hex.  =  Hexateuch. 

Isr.  =  Israelite. 

J~  Jahwist. 

J"=  Jehovah. 

Jems.  =  Jerusalem. 

Jos.  =  Josephus. 


Ac  I034'-. 
asMt  ll38ff-. 


LXX  =  Septuagint. 

MSS  =  Manuscripts. 

MT  =  MassoreticText. 

n.  =note. 

NT  =  New  Testament. 

Onk.=Onkelos. 

OT  =  Old  Testament. 

P  =  Priestly  Narrative. 

Pal.  =  Palestine,  Palestinian. 

Pent.  =  Pentateuch. 

Per*.  =  Persian. 

Phil.  =  Philistine. 

Phcen.  =Phu.-nician. 

Pr.  Bk.=  Prayer  Book. 

R=  Redactor. 

Rom.  =  Roman. 

Sam.  —Samaritan. 

Sem.  =  Semitic. 

Sept.  =  Septuagint. 

Sin.  =Sinaitie. 

Symm.  =  Symmachus. 

Syr.  =  Syriac. 

Talm.=  Talmud. 

Targ.  =  Targum. 

Theod.=Theodotion. 

TR=Textus  Receptus. 

tr.  =translate  or  translation. 

VSS=  Versions. 

Vulg.  =  Vulgate. 

WH=Westcott  and  Hort's  text. 


II.  Books  of  the  Bible 


Old  Testament. 


Gn  =  Genesis. 

Ex  =  Exodus. 

Lv  =  Leviticus. 

Nu  =  Numbers. 

Dt= Deuteronomy. 

Jos = Joshua. 

Jg = J  udges. 

Ru  =  Ruth. 

1  S,  2S  =  I  and  2  Samuel. 

1  K,  2  K=l  and  2  Kings. 

I   Ch,   2    Ch  =  1    and    2 

Chronicles. 
Ezr  =  Ezra. 
Neh  =  Nehemiah. 
Est  =  Esther. 
Job. 

Ps  =  Psalms. 
Pr=  Proverbs. 
Ec  =  Eeclesiastes. 

Apocrypha. 
1   Es,   2   Es=l    and    2      To  =  Tobit. 
Esdras.  Jth  =  Judith. 


Ca=Canticles. 
Is  =  Isaiah. 
Jer=Jeremiah. 
La  —  Lamentations. 
Ezk--Ezekiel. 
Dn  =  Daniel. 
Hos  =  Hosea. 
Jl  =  Joel. 
Am  =  Amos. 
Ob  =  Obadiah. 
Jon  =  Jonah. 
Mic=Micah. 
Nah  =  Nahum. 
Hab=  Habakkuk. 
Zeph  =  Zephaniah. 
Hag  =  Haggai. 
Zec  =  Zechariah. 
Mai  =  Malachi. 


Ad.  Est  —  Additions   to    Sus=Susanna. 


Bel  =  Bel       and       the 

Dragon. 
Pr.     Man  =  Prayer    of 

M  ana  sscs. 
1  Mac,  2  Mac  =  l  and  2 

Maccabees. 


Esther. 
Wis  =  Wisdom. 
Sir  =  Siracli  or   Ecclesi- 

asticus. 
Bar  =  Baruch. 
Three  =  Song     of     the 

Three  Children. 


New  Testament. 

Mt  =  Matthew.  1    Th,   2   Th  =  1   and  2 

Mk=  Mark.  Thessalonians. 

Lk  =  Luke.  1    Ti,    2    Ti  =  1   and   2 

Jn  =  John.  Timothy. 

Ac  =  Acts.  Tit  =  Titus. 

Ro=l!omans.  Philem  =  Philemon. 

1   Co,    2  Co  =  1  and  2    He=  Hebrews. 

Corinthians.  Ja= James. 

Gal  =  Galatians.  1  P,  2  P  =  l  and  2  Peter. 

Eph  =  Ephesians.  1  Jn,  2  Jn,  3  Jn=l,  2, 

Pn  =  Philippians.  and  3  John. 

Col  ~  Colossians.  Jude. 

Rev = Revelation. 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


III.  English  Versions 


Wyc.  =  \Vyclifs  Bible  (NT  c.   1380,  OT  c.   1382, 

Purvey's  Revision  c.  1388). 
Tind.=Tindale's  NT  1526  and  1534,  Pent.  1530. 
Cov.  =  Coverdale's  Bible  1535. 
Matt,    or   Rog.  =  Matthew's  {i.e.   prob.  Rogers') 

Bible  1537. 
Cran.  or  Great =  Cranmer's  'Great'  Bible  1539. 
Tav.=Taverner's  Uible  1539. 
Gen.  =  Geneva  NT  1557,  Bible  1560. 


Bish.  =  Bishops'  Bible  1568. 

Tom.  =Tomson's  NT  1576. 

Rhem.=Rhemish  NT  1582. 

Dou.  =  Douay  OT  1609. 

AV  =  Authorized  Version  1611. 

AVm  =  Authorized  Version  margin. 

RV  =  Revised  Version  NT  1881,  OT  1885. 

RVm  =  Revised  Version  margin. 

EV=Auth.  and  Rev.  Versions. 


IV.  For  the  Literature 


.<4.ffT=Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition. 

AJSL  =  Amer'iva.n  Journal  of  Sem.  Lang,   and 

Literature. 
AJTh  =  American  Journal  of  Theology. 
,4r=Altes  Testament. 
BL  =  Bampton  Lecture. 
BM  =  British  Museum. 
BRP=  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine. 
CIG  = Corpus  Inscriptionum  Griecarum. 
CIL  =  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum. 
CIS=  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiticarum. 
COT=  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  OT. 
DB=  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
DCA  =  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities. 
DRE  =  Dictionary  of  Religion  and  Ethics. 
EHff=Ea,rly  History  of  the  Hebrews. 
ExpT=  Expository  Times. 
G.4/*=Gei)xraphie  des  alten  Palastina. 
GGA  —  Gottingische  Gelehrte  Anzeigen. 
GGA'  =  Nachrichten  der  konigl.  Gesellschaft  der 

Wissenschaften  zu  Gbttingen. 
GJ'F'=Geschiclite  des  Judischen  Volkes. 
GK/=Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel. 
HCM  =  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Monuments. 
/f£=Historia  Eeclesiastica. 
HGHL  =  Historical  Geog.  of  Holy  Land. 
HI=  History  of  Israel. 
HJP=H[stuTy  of  the  Jewish  People. 
HPM=  History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments. 
HPN=  Hebrew  Proper  Names. 
/./(?=  Israelitische  und  Judische  Geschichte. 
JBL-  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature. 
J7)77i=JahrbHcher  fur  deutsche  Theologie. 
JQR  =  Jewish  Quarterly  Review. 
JRAS  =  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
JSL—  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature. 
JThSt  =  Journal  of  Theological  Studies 
KA  '/'=l)ie  Keilinschriften  und  das  Alte  Test. 
A'(?^=Keilinschriften  u.  Geschichtsforschung. 
KIB  =  Keilinschriftliche  Bibliothek. 
ZB=The  Land  and  the  Book. 
ZC5/  =  Literarisches  Centralblatt. 
L0T=  Introd.  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Test. 


MNDP  V=  Mittheilungen     u.     Nachrichten     d. 

deutschen  Pal.-Vereins. 
iV^IFB=Neuhebraisches  Worterbuch. 
NTZG  =  Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte. 
0Ar=Otium  Norvicense. 
0/*=  Origin  of  the  Psalter. 
OTJC  =The  Old  Test,  in  the  Jewish  Church. 
PB  =  Polychrome  Bible. 
PEF-  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
PEFSt  =  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  same. 
PSBA  =  Proceedings  of  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Archaeology. 
f.ft.#=Real-Encyklopadie  fur  protest.  Theologie 

und  Kirche. 
QPB  =  Queen's  Printers'  Bible. 
RB  =  Revue  Biblique. 
REJ=  Revue  des  Etudes  Juives. 
RP= Records  of  the  Past. 
RS=  Religion  of  the  Semites. 
SBE=Sa,cTed  Books  of  the  East. 
SBOT=Sa,cTed  Books  of  Old  Test. 
•SAT=Studien  und  Kritiken. 
SP  =  Sinai  and  Palestine. 

SIVP= Memoirs  of  the  Survey  of  W.  Palestine. 
ThL  or  7,/i£iT=Theol.  Literaturzeitung. 
ThT=T\\eo\.  Tijdschrift. 
TS= Texts  and  Studies. 

TSBA  =  Transactions  of  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Archaeology. 
7'C7  =  Texte  und  Untersuchungen. 
WA 1=  Western  Asiatic  Inscriptions. 
irZ/0/=\Viener    Zeitschrift    fUr    Kunde    des 

Morgenlandes. 
ZA  = Zeitschrift  fiir  Assyriologie. 
ZAW  or  ZJ4r?^=Zeitsehrift  fur  die    Alttest. 

Wissenschaft. 
ZDMG  =  Zeitschrift     der     Deutschen     Morgen- 

landischen  Gesellschaft. 
ZDP  V=  Zeitschrift    des    Deutschen    Palastina- 

Vereins. 
ZKSF=  Zeitschrift  fiir  Keilschriftforschung. 
ZAir=Zeitschrift  fiir  kirchliche  Wissenschaft. 
ZNTW=  Zeitschrift  fiir    die   Neutest.    Wissen- 

schaft. 
ZThK=  Zeitschrift  f.  Theologie  u.  Kirche. 


A  small  superior  number  designates  the  particular  edition  of  the  work  referred  to  :  as  KAT2,  LOT6. 
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DICTIONARY    OF    CHRIST 
AND    THE    GOSPELS 


AARON. — The  name  occurs  only  5  times  in  the 
NT.  Three  of  the  passages  contain  historical 
references  only :  Lk  1&  -where  Elisabeth  is  de- 
scribed as  '  of  the  daughters  of  Aaron ' ;  Ac  740 
which  refers  to  the  request  of  the  Israelites  that 
Aaron  would  '  make  them  gods ' ;  and  He  94 
'Aaron's  rod  that  budded.'  The  other  two  pas- 
sages refer  to  Aaron's  office  as  high  priest,  and  are 
directly  concerned  with  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  priesthood  of  Christ.  In  He  54  we  read,  '  And 
no  man  taketh  the  honour  unto  himself,  but  when 
he  is  called  of  God,  even  as  was  Aaron ' ;  and  He  7" 
speaks  of  another  priest  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chizedek,  who  should  'not  be  reckoned  after  the 
order  of  Aaron.'  It  is  as  the  representative  high 
priest  that  Aaron  has  been  regarded  as  a  type  of 
Christ. 

The  two  points  on  which  the  writer  of  Hebrews 
insists  are,  one  of  comparison,  and  one  of  contrast. 
On  the  one  hand,  Christ,  like  Aaron,  did  not  take 
His  priestly  office  on  Himself,  but  was  directly 
appointed  by  God  (5s)  ;  on  the  other,  the  Aaronic 
type  of  priesthood  is  sharply  distinguished  from 
that  of  our  Lord  in  certain  fundamental  respects. 
Christ  was  indeed  divinely  appointed :  He  was 
prepared  for  service,  in  being  made  like  His 
brethren  (217),  and  fitted  by  His  sympathy  (415) 
and  fidelity  to  undertake  priestly  work  on  their 
behalf ;  through  His  death  on  the  cross  He  ottered 
Himself  as  a  sacrifice,  apparently  on  earth  and 
certainly  in  heaven  as  a  temple  not  made  with 
hands  (924) ;  He  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost 
those  who  come  to  God  through  Him  as  priest, 
seeing  He  ever  lives  to  make  priestly  intercession 
for  them  (T25).  Thus  far  He  was  Aaron's  antitype. 
But  the  analogy  fails  most  seriously  in  certain 
important  features,  as  the  writer  of  Hebrews 
shows.  Christ's  priesthood  was  not  according  to 
the  Law.  If  He  were  on  earth,  He  would  not  be 
a  priest  at  all,  springing  as  He  did  from  Judah, 
not  from  Levi  (714).  He  did  not  hold  His  office  in 
virtue  of  earthly  descent,  nor  was  He  limited  to 
an  earthly  sanctuary,  nor  did  He  present  to  God 
a  sin-offering  which  could  be,  or  needed  to  be, 
frequently  repeated  (9^'-).  None  of  the  sacrifices 
of  the  Law  could  '  make  perfect  as  pertaining  to 
the  conscience  '  (99).  At  best  they  procured  only 
a  limited  access  to  God.  Into  the  holiest  place 
the  high  priest  was  permitted  to  enter  only  once 
a  year,  and  then  in  virtue  of  sacrifices  ottered  for 
vol.  I. — I 


his  own  sins,  as  well  as  the  people's  (97).  Christ's 
priesthood  was  '  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek ' 
(620),  eternal  :  His  sacrifice  was  a  spiritual  one, 
ottered  once  for  all ;  it  is  impossible  to  think  of 
the  repetition  on  earth  of  that  ottering  which 
'through  (the)  eternal  Spirit'  (9J4)  our  glorified 
High  Priest  presents  continually  in  'a  more  per- 
fect tabernacle'  (v.11)  in  heaven  itself,  for  us.  He 
was  made  a  priest,  not  according  to  any  legal 
enactment  belonging  to  earth  and  finding  its  ex- 
pression in  the  flesh  ;  but  dynamically,  according 
to  the  enduring  power  of  an  indissoluble  life  (710). 

Thus  Christ  may  well  be  spoken  of  as  the  second 
Adam,  but  not  as  a  second  Aaron.  The  lines  of 
Bishop  Wordsworth's  hymn,  '  Now  our  heavenly 
Aaron  enters,  Through  His  blood  within  the  veil,' 
can  be  defended  only  in  so  far  as  the  name  Aaron 
is  synonymous  with  high  priest.  The  personal 
name  suggests  just  those  limitations  which  the 
generic  name  avoids,  and  which  the  writer  of 
Hebrews  expressly  warns  us  must  on  no  account 
be  attributed  to  our  great  High  Priest  who  has 
passed  into  the  heavens.  So  far  as  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  is  concerned,  it  is  well  to  follow  Scripture 
usage  and  to  speak  of  Him  as  our  Eternal  High 
Priest,  rather  than  to  press  an  analogical  or  typical 
relation  to  Aaron,  which  fails  at  many  cardinal 
points. 

Literature.— For  the  further  discussion  of  the  subject  see 
Westcott  and  A.  B.  Davidson  on  Hebrews,  especially  the 
detached  note  of  the  latter  on  the  Priesthood  of  Christ;  also 
Millipan's  Baird  Lectures  on  The  Ascension  and  Heavenly 
Priesthood  of  our  Lord,  and  the  art.  of  r>r.  Denney  on  '  Priest- 
hood in  NT'  in  Hastings'  DB,  \ol.  iv.      W.  T.  DAVISON. 

ABBA.— An  Aramaic  word  preserved  by  St. 
Mark  in  our  Lord's  prayer  in  Gethsemane  (1436 
'A/3/3S  6  ttclt^p,  ir&vra  Sward  ooi),  and  given  twice 
in  the  same  association  with  6  irar-qp  by  St.  Paul 
(Ko  81S  Adhere  7ry€\jp.a  vio8e<rlas  iv  y  Kpafafiev,  'A/3/32 
6  Trar-fjp  ;  and  Gal  46  i£<nrioTet\fv  6  Oeos  to  IIpeD/mi  rov 
vlou  avTou  els  rets  Ktxpdlas  ifpwp  Kpafrov,  'A/3/3S  6  irarrip). 
A  difficulty  arises  both  as  to  the  spelling  and  the 
pronunciation  of  the  word  Abba,  and  also  as  to  its. 
being  found  in  all  the  above  passages  joined  to 
6  Trarrip. 

1.  Abba  {d/3/3£)  corresponds  to  the  Aramaic  k?S 
abbA,  which  is  the  definite  state  of  ax  Abk  (con- 
struct state  as  abh),  and  means  '  Father,'  unless  it 
is  used  for  'my  Father'  (k^k  for  %ax)  as  in  Gn  1934* 
(Targ.  of  Onkelos  and  pseudo-Jonathan  ;  see  Dal- 
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man,  Arainaisrh-Neuhebrdisches  Wbrterbuch,  s.v., 
Grmntn.  p.  162,  and  Words  of  Jesus,  p.  192  [Dal- 
man  says  that  the  suffix  of  1  pers.  sing,  is  '  deliber- 
ately avoided  with  a^t  and  is  supplied  by  the  de- 
terminative form ']).  It  is  not,  however,  quite 
certain  that  the  word  was  pronounced  abbd  in 
Palestine  in  our  Lord's  time.  As  the  points  were 
not  invented  till  many  centuries  after,  we  cannot 
be  sure  that  abbd  was  then  the  definite  state  rather 
than  abhd  as  in  Syriac  ;  and  we  have  no  indication 
except  the  Greek  transliteration  that  the  b  was  then 
doubled.  But  the  fact  that,  when  points  were  first 
used  (A.D.  700?),  the  daghesh  was  employed  for  the 
definite  state  of  this  word  in  the  Targumic  litera- 
ture, coupled  with  the  doubling  of  the  8  in  the 
Greek,  affords  a,  presumption  that  the  b  was  hard 
and  donhled  in  this  word  at  the  beginning  of  our 
era  [Dalman  gives  for  the  definite  state  xzk  Gn 
44lu,  or  ki  Nil  25",  or  in  Palestinian  Targum  also 
kin  ;  with  other  pronominal  suffixes  we  have  'nng 
etc.,  and  the  pi.  definite  state  is  ttnn?s].  The 
Syriac,  on  the  other  hand,  has  6  aspirated  through- 
out, %Z2\  abh,   ^b|  abhd  (pron.  av,  avd,  or  aw, 

awd),  etc.,  and  the  distinction  between  |o|  abd, 
a  spiritual  father,  and  \o\  avd,  a  natural  father, 

which  the  grammarians  make,  appears  not  to  be 
founded  on  any  certain  basis,  nor  to  agree  with 
the  manuscripts  (Payne-Smith,  Thesaurus  Syriacus, 

s.v.).  The  proper  name  \^>\  also  in  Syriac  has 
ahwiys  aspirated  b,  white  Dalman  {Worterbuch) 
gives  for  Targumic  n3n,  and  says  it  is  an  ab- 
breviation of  n;=s.     In  Mk  14s6  (Peshitta)  Pusey 

and  Gwilliam  give  \^>\    as  in  Massora  1  in  the 

British  Museum  (Codex  Additionalis  12138,  Nes- 
torianus,  a.d.  899);  the  American  edition  prints 

\0\  (i.e.  with  *d)  in  all  three  NT  places  ;  but  this 

is  rather  a  following  of  the  grammarians  than  of 
good  manuscripts.  It  is  very  noteworthy,  however, 
that  the  rjarkleian  version  in  the  Markan  passage 

spells  the  word  |q*">],  transliterating  the  Greek 
directly  back  into  Syriac,  rather  than  using  the 
Syriac  word  itself. 

John  Lightfoot  (Horm  Hebraicm  on  Mk  1436) 
remarks  that  the  Targum,  in  translating  the  OT, 
never  renders  a  'civil'  father,  i.e. a  master,  prince, 
lord,  etc.,  by  n=x,  but  only  i  natural  father,  or  a 
father  who  adopts  ;  in  the  former  sense  they  use 
some  other  word.  But  this  throws  no  light  on  the 
prununciation  of  Abba. 

It  is  tu  be  noticed  that  it  is  not  certain  how 
the  Greeks  of  the  1st  cent,  themselves  pronounced 
d/3/3d,  whether  abbd  or,  as  the  modern  Greeks  pro- 
nounce it,  area.  The  word  is  not  found  in  the 
LXX.  It  pa.sst'd  into  ecclesiastical  Latin  with  t, 
doubted  /',  and  gave  us  such  words  as  'abbot,' 
'abbacy,'  etc. 

But  does  it  mean  '  Father '  or  '  my  Father '  ?  If 
it  be  a  Jewish  formula  or  fixed  manner  of  begin- 
ning prayer,  it  may  well  be  the  latter.  We  must, 
however,  note  that  whatever  be  the  way  of  ac- 
counting for  'Afr3d  6  var-fip  (see  below),  the  origina- 
tors or  originator  of  that  phrase  in  Greek,  whether 
the  Jews,  or  our  Lord,  or  St.  Paul,  or  the  Second 
Evangelist,  seem  to  have  taken  'ABBS,  to  mean 
merely  '  Father.'  And  the  same  is  probably  true 
of  the  translators  of  the  Peshitta.     The  Sinaitic 

Syriac,  however,  appears  to  read  -  i  *~V|  my  Father 

(see  below).    The  Curetonian  Syriac  is  wanting  here. 


ABBA 

2.  We  have  next  to  account  for  the  association 
of  'ABBS,  in  its  Greek  dress  with  6  irarf)p  in  all  the 
three  places  where  it  occurs  in  NT.     In  Mk  1435 

the   Peshitta   reads    ^^ci\    \L\    'Father,    my 


Father,'  and  the  Sinaitic  Syriac  has  simply 


(my  Father.'    In  Ro  815  and  Gal  46  the  Peshitta 

reads  .oa|  \^A-  All  these  appear  to  be  mere 
expedients  adopted  to  avoid  the  awkwardness  of 

repeating  ]£>],  and  they  do  not  really  throw  light 
on  the  origin  of  the  Greek  phrase. 

We  may  first  take  as  a  supposition  that  our 
Lord,  praying  in  Gethsemane,  used  the  Aramaic- 
language,  and  therefore  said  'Abba'  only,  and 
that  6  irarrip  is  the  Evangelist's  explanation,  for 
Greek  readers,  of  the  Aramaic  word.  St.  Mark 
undoubtedly  reports  several  Aramaic  words,  and 
except  in  the  ease  of  the  well-known  '  Rabbi,' 
'  Rabboni'  (9s  1051  etc.),  explains  them.  But  then 
he  always  uses  a  formula,  6  iariv  (317  711-34)  or  8  e<m 
He0epti7}vev6ft£voi>  (541  1534).  It  is  suggested  that  in 
the  case  of  Abba  the  familiarity  of  the  word  would 
make  the  connecting  formula  unnecessary ;  but 
the  same  consideration  would  make  it  unnecessary 
to  explain  it  at  all.  Another  suggestion  is  that  the 
solemnity  of  the  context  would  make  the  formula 
incongruous.  The  strongest  argument  for  o  war-rip 
being  an  addition  of  the  Evangelist  is  that,  what- 
ever view  we  take  of  our  Lord  s  having  made  use 
of  Greek  in  ordinary  speech,  it  is  extremely  un- 
likely that  His  prayers  were  in  that  language ; 
and  if  He  prayed  in  Aramaic,  He  would  only  say 
'Abba.'  It  is  the  common  experience  of  bilingual 
countries  that  though  the  acquired  language  may 
be  in  constant  use  for  commerce  or  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  life,  the  native  tongue  is  tenaciously 
retained  for  devotion  and  prayer.  Sanday-Head- 
lam's  supposition  (Romans,  in  loe.)t  that  our  Lord 
used  botli  words  spontaneously,  with  deep  emotion, 
might  be  quite  probable  if  He  prayed  in  the  foreign 
tongue,  Greek  ;  but  scarcely  so  if  He  prayed  in  the 
native  Aramaic  (see,  however,  below). 

If  6  ttclttip  be  due  to  St  Mark,  it  is  probably  not 
a  mere  explanation  for  the  benefit  of  Greek  readers. 
The  suggestion  that  'A/3/3S  6  var^p  had  become  a, 
quasi-liturgical  formula,  possibly  even  among  the 
Jews,  or  more  probably  among  the  Christians,  would 
account  for  its  introduction  in  a  prayer,  where 
interpretations  would  be  singularly  out  of  place. 
And  this  suggestion  would  account  for  St.  Paul's 
using  the  phrase  twice,  in  two  Epistles  written 
about  the  same  time,  indeed,  but  to  two  widely 
distant  Churches.  St.  Paul  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
introducing  Aramaic  words  ('  Maran  atba '  in  1  Co 
16"  is  an  exception),  and  if  lie  were  not  quoting 
a  well-known  form,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would 
have  introduced  one  in  writing  to  the  Romans  and 
Galatians.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  he  is 
quoting  or  thinking  of  our  Lord's  words  in  Geth- 
semane, for  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  to 
suggest  this. 

If  the  phrase  be  a  liturgical  formula,  we  may 
account  for  it  in  various  ways.  J.  B.  Lightfoot 
(Galatians,  in  loc.)  suggests  that  it  may  have 
originated  among  Hellenistic  Jews  ;  or  else  among 
Palestinian  Jews,  after  they  had  learned  Greek, 
as  'an  expression  of  importunate  entreaty.'    He 

C refers  the  latter  view,  thinking  that  perhaps  our 
ord  Himself  used  both  words.  He  apparently 
means  that  Jesus  took  the  Greek  word  into  His 
Aramaic  prayer  ;  and  he  quotes  from  Schiittgen  a 
similar  case  where  a  woman  entreats  a  judge  and 
addresses  him  as  T3  —a  '  My  lord,  lord,'  the  second 
word  being  equivalent  to  the  first,  except  for  the 


ABEL 


ABGAR 


possessive  sullix,  and  being  a  transliteration  of 
Kvptc  Chase  ('The  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Early 
Church,'  in  the  Cambridge  Texts  itnd  Studio,  vol. 
i.  p.  23)  has  suggested  another  origin  for  the  phrase, 
■which  would  place  its  home,  not  among  the  Jews 
(for  which  there  is  no  evidence),  but  among  the 
Christians.  He  suggests  that  it  is  due  to  the 
shorter  or  Lukan  form  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Lk 
ll'-"'-).  The  Aramaic  shorter  fmin  would  begin 
with  Abba,  for  the  Greek  begins  with  lldrcp  ;  ami 
the  hypothesis  is  that  tin-  early  Christians  in  the 
intensity  of  their  devotion  repeated  the  lirst  word 
of  the  prayer  in  either  language.  A  somewhat 
similar  phenomenon  is  seen  in  the  repetitions  for 
emphasis  in  l£ev  9"  1l?u  -Ji)-,  where  the  names  are 
given  in  both  languages.  Such  a  repetition  is 
possible  only  in  a  bilingual  country.  That  it  is 
the  shorter  form  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  that  is  used 
(if  Dr.  Chase's  hypothesis  be  true),  is  seen  from  the 
Aramaic  nsn  Abba.  If  the  longer  form  had  been 
in  question,  n&rep  tjijlCjv,  the  initial  word  of  the 
Aramaic  would  have  had  the  possessive  pronominal 
suffix  of  1  pers.  pi.,  and  would  be  n;13n  abhi'tnd. 
It  is  a  confirmation  of  this  theory  that  ihe  words 
which  follow,  'Not  what  I  will  but  what  thou 
wilt,'  recall  *  Thy  will  be  done '  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer;  compare  especially  Mt  26w  yevntir)Tw  rb 
6t\7)ii6.  ffov,  the  exact  words  of  the  longer  form  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  This  shows  that  both  Evangel- 
ists had  that  prayer  in  their  minds  when  relating 
the  agony.  The  only  consideration  which  militates 
against  the  theory  is  that  6  warfip  is  used  for  Warep. 
The  nominative  with  the  article  is,  however,  often 
used  in  NT,  by  a  Hebrew  analogy,  for  an  emphatic 
vocative,  and  the  desire  for  emphasis  may  account 
for  its  use  here.  A.  J.  Maclean. 

ABEL  (^n,  "A/3eX).—  1.  The  name  occurs  in  the 
Gospels  only  in  Mt  23s5  II  Lk  ll51,  where  Jesus 
declares  that  the  blood  of  the  prophets  will  be 
required  of  this  generation.  The  passage  is  one 
of  a  series  of  invectives  against  Pharisaism,  col- 
lected in  Mt  23,  parts  of  which  are  preserved  in 
Lk  11.  13.  14.  20.  21.  Abel  is  named  as  the  first  of 
the  long  line  of  martyrs  whose  blood  had  been 
shed  during  the  period  covered  by  the  OT,  the 
last  being  Zachariah  (which  see).  'In  both  cases 
the  eKfjJnjiris  is  indicated:  "the  voice  of  thy 
brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground  ' 
(Gn  41U) ;  "  the  Lord  look  upon  it,  and  require  it" 
(2  Ch  24-).'  In  St.  Matthew  the  words  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  Pharisees  in  the  2nd  person  :  '  that 
upon  you  may  come  every  righteous  blood  [i.e. 
the  blood  of  each  righteous  person]  shed  upon  the 
earth,  from  the  blood  of  Abel  the  righteous,  until 
the  blood  of  Zachariah  ,  ,  etc'  In  St.  Luke  the 
passage  is  thrown  into  the  3rd  person  :  '  that  the 
blood  of  all  the  prophets  which  hath  been  shed 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world  may  be  required 
of  this  generation,  from  the  blood  of  Abel  until 
the  blood  of  Zachariah  .  .  .  etc' 

The  description  of  Abel  in  St.  Matthew  as  '  the 
righteous '  is  noteworthy,  and  should  be  compared 
with  He  ll4.  In  the  story  of  Abel  nothing  what- 
ever is  said  as  to  his  moral  character  ;  the  contrast 
between  him  and  his  brother  lay  in  the  fact  that 
'  Jehovah  had  respect  unto  Abei  and  to  his  otter- 
ing ;  but  unto  Cain  and  to  his  offering  he  had  not 
respect.'  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
says  that  it  was  faith  which  led  Abel  to  oner  the 
more  excellent  sacrifice  ;  but  wherein  the  excellence 
consisted  the  narrative  of  Genesis  does  not  explain. 
But  the  expression  toO  SlkclIou  seems  to  reflect  the 
Pharisaic  conception  of  righteousness  as  that  which 
'consisted  primarily  in  the  observance  of  all  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  prescribed  in  the  law  (cf. 
Lk  la).  Abel's  oilering  must  have  been  preferred 
presumably  because  it  was  in  some  way  more  to 


God's  liking— more  correct.  This,  however,  was 
not  consonant  with  Christ's  idea  of  righteousness  — 
'  except  your  righteousness  shall  abound  beyond 
that  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  not 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven'  (Mt  5*).  it 
may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  St.  Luke  has 
preserved  the  more  original  form  of  Christ's  words 
and  that  'the  righteous'  is  an  addition  in  Mt  23"5 
due  to  current  Jewish  conceptions. 

2.  It  is  possible  that  Christ  had  the  story  of 
Abel  in  mind  when  He  spoke  of  the  devil  as  being 
'a  murderer  (AvOpuwoKTwos)  from  the  beginning/ 
i.e.  the  instigator  of  murder  a3  lie  is  of  lies  (Jn  sJ"j. 
Hut  the  passage  may  be  a,  reference  to  the  intro- 
duction of  death  into  the  world  by  the  fall  of 
Adam. 

3.  In  He  1224  the  '  blood  of  Abel '  is  contrasted 
with  the  '  blood  of  sprinkling'  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation, hi  Gn  4JU  God  says:  'Hark  !  (Mp)  thy 
brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground,' 
i.e.  it  pleads  for  vengeance.  But  the  blood  of 
sprinkling  '  speaketh  something  better  {^purrov 
\a\ovvTi) :  it  is  the  blood  shed  in  ratilication  of  a 
New  Covenant,  whose  mediator  is  Jesus. 

Literati;  kf. — The  most  recent  commentaries  on  Matthew  and 
Luke  (ad  luce.) ;  Wright,  Synapsis  of  t fir  O.s/W.s  in  drcek,  p.  232  ; 
Sanday-Headlam,  Ihimans,  pp.  2S-31,  mi  hmttia-r  and  itn  cognates  ; 
Driver,  Genesis  (in  Westminster  commentaries) ;  billmaiin, 
'Genets,'  in  Kurzgef.  exvijct.  llandb.  z.  AT  [En?,  tr.  liy 
Stevenson,  Edinburgh,  18U7] ;  Marcus  Dods,  'Genesis'  in  Ex- 
positor's Bible.  A.  H.  M'Neile. 

ABGAR.— Between  the  years  B.C.  99  and  a.d.  217 
eight  (or  ten)  kings  or  toparehs  of  Kdessa  in 
Osrhoene  bore  this  name.  It  is  with  the  toparch 
that  ruled  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  Abgar 
Ukkama('the  Black,'  c.  B.C.  13  to  a.d.  50  [Cut- 
schmid],  B.C.  9  to  A.D.  46  [Dionysius  of  Telmahar]), 
that  we  are  here  concerned,  owing  to  the  legendary 
accounts  of  his  correspondence  with  Jesus,  accepted 
as  historical  fact  by  Eusebius,  and  by  him  given 
wide  currency.  Eusebius  {HE  i.  13)  relates,  with- 
out any  suggestion  of  scepticism,  that  '  king  Ab- 
gar, who  ruled  with  great  glory  the  nations  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  being  afflicted  with  a  terrible  disease 
which  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  human  skill  to 
cure,  when  he  heard  of  the  name  of  Jesus  and  His 
miracles,  .  sent  a  message  to  Him  by  a  courier 
and  begged  Him  to  heal  the  disease.'  Eusebius 
proceeds  to  impart  the  letter  of  Abgar  and  the 
answer  of  Jesus,  which  he  claims  to  have  derived 
directly  from  the  archives  of  Edessa,  and  to  have 
translated  (or  caused  to  be  translated)  literally 
from  Syriac  into  Greek.  The  letter  of  Abgar 
reads  as  follows  : — 

1  Abgar,  ruler  of  Edessa,  to  Jesus  the  excellent  Saviour  who 
has  appeared  in  the  country  of  Jerusalem,  greeting.  1  have 
heard  the  reports  of  thee  and  of  thy  cures  as  performed  hy 
thee  without  medicines  or  herbs.  For  it  is  said  that  with  a 
word  only  thou  makest  the  blind  to  see  and  the  lame  to  walk, 
that  thou  cleansest  lepers  and  castest  out  impure  spirits  and 
demons,  and  that  thou  healest  those  afflicted  with  lingering 
diseases,  and  also  that  thou  raisest  the  dead.  And  having  heard 
all  these  things  concerning  thee,  I  have  row-hided  t  hat  one  (if 
two  things  must  be  true :  either  thou  art  Cod  and  hast  <-ome 
down  from  heaven  to  do  these  things,  or  else  th<>u  who  d.-est 
these  things  art  the  Son  of  God.  Wherefore  I  \m\  e  written  to 
thee  to  ask  thee  that  thou  wouldest  take  the  trouhie  u>  romo 
even  to  me  and  heal  the  disease  which  I  have.  For  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  Jews  are  murmuring  against  thee  and  are 
plotting  to  injure  thee.  But  I  have  a  city,  small  indeed  yet 
honourable,  which  may  suffice  for  us  both. 

The  answer  of  Jesus  runs— 

'Blessed  art  thou  who  hast  believed  in  me  when  thou  thyself 
hast  not  seen  me.  For  it  stands  written  concerning  me,  that 
they  who  have  seen  me  will  not  believe  in  me,  and  that  tney 
who  have  not  seen  me  will  believe  and  be  saved.  But  in  regard 
to  what  thou  hast  written  me,  that  I  should  come  to  thee,  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  fulfil  all  things  here  for  which  I  have  been 
sent,  and  after  I  have  fulfilled  them  thus  to  be  taken  up  again 
to  Him  that  sent  me.  But  after  I  have  been  taken  up  I  will 
send  to  thee  one  of  mv  disciples,  that  he  may  heal  thy  disease 
and  give  life  to  thee  and  those  who  are  with  thee. 


ABGAR 
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"1 


From  an  accompanying  narrative  in  the  Syriac 
language,  giving  an  account  of  the  fulfilment  of 
Christ's  promise,  Eusebius  quotes  at  considerable 
length.     A  brief  summary  of  the  contents  of  this 
document  must  here  suffice.     Judas,   also  called 
Thomas,  is  said  to  have  sent  Thaddaeus,  one  of  the 
Seventy,  to  Edessa,  soon  after  the  ascension  of 
Jesus.     Arriving  in  Edessa  he  took  lodgings,  and 
without  reporting  himself  at  the  court  engaged 
extensively  in  works  of  healing.     When  the  king 
heard  thereof  he  suspected  that  he  was  the  disciple 
promised  by  Jesus,  and  had  him  brought  to  court. 
On  the  appearance  of  Thadda?us  'a  great  vision 
appeared  to  Abgar  in  the  countenance  of  Thad- 
dieus,'  which  led  the  former  to  prostrate  himself 
before  the  latter,   to    the    astonishment    of    the 
courtiers,  who  did  not  see  the  vision.     Having 
become  assured  that  his  guest  is  the  promised 
disciple  of  Jesus,  and  that  lie  has  come  fully  em- 
powered to  heal  and  to  save  on  condition  of  his 
exercise  of  faith,  Abgar  assures  Thaddaeus  that  his 
faith  is  so  strong  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
presence  of  the  Romans,  he  would  have  sent  an 
army  to  destroy  the  Jews  that  crucified  Jesus. 
Thaddaeus  assures  him  that  in  fulfilment  of  the 
Divine  plan  of  redemption  Jesus  has  been  taken 
up  to  His  Father,  and,  on  a  further  profession  of 
faith  in  Father  and  Son,  Thaddwus  lays  his  hands 
upon  the  king  and  heals  him.   Many  other  healings 
follow,  accompanied  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 
At  Thaddjeus'  suggestion  the  king  summons  the 
citizens  as  a,  body  to  hear  the  preaching  of  the 
word,  and  afterwards  offers  him  a  rich  reward, 
whicli  is  magnanimously  refused.     According  to 
the  Syriac  document  from  which  Eusebius  quotes, 
the  visit  of  Thaddieus  occurred  in  the  year  340  of 
the  era  of  the  Seleucidae  (corresponding,  according 
to  K.  Schmidt  in  PRE3,  sub   roc,    to  A.D.  29: 
according  to  others,  A.D.  30,  31,  or  32). 

From  the  same  Edessene  materials  Moses  of 
Chorene,  the  Armenian  historian  of  the  middle  of 
the  5th  cent.,  prepared  independently  of  Eusebius 
an  account  of  the  intercourse  between  Abgar  and 
Christ  and  His  disciples,  which  attests  the  general 
correctness  of  Eusebius'  work.  The  fact  that 
Moses  was  for  several  years  «,  Btudent  in  Edessa 
enhances  the  value  of  his  account.  He  represents 
the  reply  of  Jesus  as  having  been  written  on  His 
behalf  by  Thomas  the  Apostle.  In  Moses*  account 
occurs  the  statement  that  after  his  conversion 
Abgarus  wrote  letters  to  the  emperor  Tiberius  to 
Narses,  king  of  Assyria,  to  Ardaches,  king  of  Persia 
and  others,  recommending  Christianity  {Hist.  Arm 
li.  30-33).  Here  also  appears  the  legend  that 
Lnrist  sent  by  Ananias,  the  courier  of  Abgar  a 
picture  of  Himself  impressed  upon  a  handkerchief 
I  his  part  of  the  story  was  still  further  elaborated 
by  Cedrenus  {Hist.  Comp.  p.  176),  who  represents 
Ananias  the  courier  of  Abgar,  as  himself  an 
artist,  and  as  so  overcome  by  the  splendour  of  the 
countenance  of  Jesus  when  attempting  to  depict 
it  that  he  was  obliged  to  desist ;  whereupon  Christ 
having  washed  His  face,  wiped  it  with  a  towel 
which  retained  His  likeness.  This  picture  was 
taken  by  Ananias  to  his  master,  and  it  became  for 
the  city  a  sort  of  talisman.  This  miraculously 
produced  portrait,  or  what  purported  to  be  such  is 
said  to  have  been  transferred  to  the  church  of  fit 
bopliia  at  Constantinople  in  the  10th  cent.,  and 
later  to  have  passed  thence  to  the  church  of  St 

?£«  V?  ?°me,r  wLiere  ifc  is  stU1  exhibited 
for  the  edification  of  the  faithful.  A  church  in 
Genoa  makes  a  rival  claim  to  the  possession  of  the 
origmal  handkerchief  portrait. 

Any  suspicion  that  Eusebius  fabricated  the  docu- 
ments that  he  professes  to  translate  was  set  aside 
by  the  discovery  and  publication  of  what  have 
been  accepted  as  the  original  Syriac  documents 


(The  Doct.  of  Addai  the  Apostle,  with  an  English 
Translation  and  Notes,  by  G.  Phillips,  London, 
1876).  The  Syriac  document  contains  the  story  of 
the  portrait,  which  was  probably  already  current 
in  the  time  of  Eusebius.  The  Syriao  version  of 
the  story  given  by  Cureton  in  his  Ancient  Syriac 
Documents  seems  to  be  an  elaborate  expansion  of 
that  of  Eusebius,  and  to  have  been  composed  con- 
siderably later. 

The  letter  of  Christ  to  Abgar  was  declared  by  a 
Roman  Council  in  494  or  495  to  be  spurious.  Tille- 
mont  sought  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  corre- 
spondence (Memoirs,  i.  pp.  362,  615),  and  similar 
attempts  have  been  made  by  Welte  {Tubingen 
Qaartahchr.  1842,  p.  335fF.),  Rinck  (Zeitschr.  f. 
Hist.  Theol.  1843,  n.  pp.  3-26),  Phillips  (preface 
to  The  Doct.  of  Addai),  and  Cureton  (Anc.  Syr. 
Doc). 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  documents  were 
forged  some  time  before  Eusebius  used  them. 
Christianity  Beems  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Osrhoe'ne  during  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  The  first 
king  known  to  have  favoured  Christianity  was 
Abgar  VIII.  (bar-Manu),  who  reigned  176-213,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  on  very  intimate  terms  with 
Bardesanes,  the  scholarly  Gnostic.  A  Christian 
church  building  modelled  after  the  temple  in  Jeru- 
salem existed  in  Edessa  some  time  before  202, 
until,  according  to  the  Edessene  Chronicle,  it  was 
destroyed  (middle  of  the  6th  cent.)  by  flood.  As 
Edessa  grew  in  importance  as  a  Christian  centre, 
with  its  theological  school,  its  ambition  for  dis- 
tinction may  have  led  some  not  over-scrupulous 
ecclesiastic  to  fabricate  these  documents  and  to 
palm  them  off  on  the  too  credulous  authorities. 
The  forgery  may  have  occurred  early  in  the  3rd 
cent.  (Zahn),  but  more  probably  early  in  the  4th. 
The  only  piece  of  real  information  that  has  come 
down  to  us  regarding  the  Abgar  of  the  time  of 
Christ  is  a  very  uncomplimentary  reference  in 
Tacitus  (Ann.  xii.  12.  14). 

Literature.— In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned, 
special  reference  should  be  made  to  Lipsius,  Die  edcsseniscAe 
Abgarsage,  1880,  where  the  available  materials  are  brought 
under  review  and  critically  tested  ;  ci.  also  Matthes,  Die  edes- 
senische  Abgarsage  avf  ihrc  Fortbildimg  vntersucht,  1S82 ; 
Tixeron,  Lea  origines  de  I'tglisc  d'Edease  et  la  legended' Abgar, 
1888;  Farrar,  Christ  in  Art,  p.  79f. 

Albert  Henry  Newman. 
ABIA  (AV  of  Mt  l7,  Lk  l5).— See  Abijah. 

ABIATHAR — The  son  of  Ahimelech,  the  son  of 
Ahitub,  the  son  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eli.  He  is 
mentioned  in  Mk  2-5-26  '  Have  ye  never  read  what 
David  did,  when  he  had  need,  and  was  an  liungred, 
he,  and  they  that  were  with  him  ?  How  he  went 
into  the  house  of  God  in  the  days  of  Abiathar  the 
high  priest,  and  did  eat  the  shewbread  1 '  The  RV, 
however,  translates,  'when  Abiathar  was  high 
priest.'  The  reference  is  evidently  to  1  S  21, 
where,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  Ahimrfcch 
gives  David  the  sacred  bread.  There  is  thus  a 
discrepancy  between  the  two  passages.  The  facts 
are  these  :— The  AV,  cited  above,  follows  the 
reading  of  A  and  C  (itrl  'ApiaSkp  tov  ipxicptws),  KV 
follows  that  of  B  and  X  (which  omit  the  article) 
and  the  Vulgate  ('sub  Abiathar  principe  sacer- 
dotum').  The  clause  is  omitted  altogether  by  D. 
In  the  MT  of  1  S  21  and  22  and  in  Pa  52a  (title) 
the  high  priest  is  Ahimelech  the  son  of  Ahitub 
and  the  father  of  David's  friend  Abiathar.  In 
the  Greek  text  of  all  these  passages,  however,  the 
name  is  A&imelech.  In  2  S  817  and  1  Ch  24" 
Ahimelech  (in  1  Ch  1818  Abimelech)  the  son  of 
Abiathar  is  priest  along  with  Zadok,  but  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  Abiathar  the  son  of 
Ahimelech  is  meant.  Ahimelech  is  usually  held 
to  be  identical  also  with  Ahiiah  the  son  of  Ahitub 
of  1  S  143- 18. 
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The  discrepancy  between  Mk  2at  and  1  S  21  f 
has  been  sought  to  be  accounted  for  in  several 
ways.  It  may  readily  be  due  to  a  mere  lapsus 
mc-fiwrtw  or  calami,  Abiathar,  David's  hi"h  priest 
being  a  much  more  familiar  figure  than  his  father' 
just  as  in  Jer  27l  'Jehoiakim'  is  a  slip  for  Zede- 
kiah.  It  is  not  impossible  that  father  and  son 
may  each  have  borne  both  names,  according  to 
Arab  usage,  Abiathar  corresponding  to  the  Arab 
ktmyah,  and  Ahimelech  being  the  ism  or  la/cab,  or 
name  proper.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
reference  in  St.  .Marie  is  not  to  1  S  21  at  all,  hut 
to  siime  later  unrecorded  incident,  such  as  might 
have  occurred  during  the  flight  from  Absalom. 
But  this  is  very  improbable.'         T.  H.  Weir. 

ABIDING.— Of  the  three  possible  renderings  of 
the  Greek /xocj)  and  ^^w,  'remaining,  to  remain,' 
'dwelling,  to  dwell,'  'abiding,  to  abide,'  the 
last  is  the  most  satisfactory.  The  first  lias  the 
advantage  of  being  akin  to  the  Greek  in  deriva- 
tion, but  it  is  too  passive  in  its  sense,  and  in  so 
far  as  it  includes  the  conception  of  expectation 
it  is  misleading ;  the  second  is  too  local,  and  is 
rather  the  fitting  rendering  of  Karotida,  KaToucfa ; 
the  last  is  an  adequate  though  not  a  perfect 
rendering.  '  Mansions'  (RYm  'abiding-places')  is 
the  stately  rendering  (AV  and  RV),  through  the 
Vulg.  mansiones,  of  the  noun  in  Jn  143 ;  hut  it  be- 
comes impossible  in  v.13  of  the  same  chapter  when 
the  translators  fall  back  on  'abode.'  further,  in 
the  English  of  to-day  '  mansion '  suggests  merely  a 
building,  and  that  of  an  ostentatious  type.  The 
Scottish  'manse,'  self-contained,  modest,  and 
secure,  would  be  a  nearly  exact  equivalent  if  it 
carried  with  it  more  than  the  idea  of  a  dwelling- 
house  ;  yet  neither  it  nor  '  mansion '  has  any  corre- 
spondent verb. 

Students  who  desire  to  get  at  the  full  meaning 
of  verb  or  noun  will  find  all  that  is  needful  in  the 
etymological  paragraph  sub  voc.  ft-ivta  in  the  larger 
edition  of  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon.  They 
will  discover  how  rich  in  language  product  is  the 
root  of  this  word.  The  inquiry  cannot  be  pursued 
further  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  locality 
enters  very  slightly  into  its  conception,  and  that 
what  is  dominant  is  ethical.  The  leading  idea  is 
that  of  steadfast  continuance.  This  is  apparent 
the  moment  one  turns  to  the  derivative  virofiovq 
(cf.  Ro  27),  the  term  of  Stoic  virtue  boldly  incor- 
porated and  transmuted  in  Christian  usage  and 
experience.  The  primitive  noun,  however  (^.optj), 
reminds  Christians  more  clearly  of  the  sphere  in 
which  it  is  contained,  of  a  life  in  which  it  survives, 
of  a  power  not  its  own  on  which  it  depends,  and 
which  in  turn  it  exercises.  If,  as  will  be  shown, 
the  ethical  import  of  fUvw  and  nov-fy  is  dominant  in 
the  Gospels,  the  instances  where  the  verb  has  a 
purely  local  sense,  the  sense  of  stopping  or  staying, 
may  be  dismissed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
instances  are  almost  entirely  con  tin  ed  to  the 
Synoptists,  and  occur  but  in  twelve  passages ;  the 
use  of  the  noun  is  purely  Johannine.  Only  twice 
in  the  Synoptists  does  the  verb  occur  in  relation  to 
persons,  viz.  Lk  24-9  in  the  pathetic  appeal  of 
Cleopas  and  his  anonymous  comrade,  and  the 
gracious  response  of  the  risen  Christ ;  and  even 
here  there  is  no  ethical  significance,  for  the  pre- 
positions which  link  the  verb  and  the  personal 
pronouns  imply  only  association  (petvov  p.t0'  r)fj.wv), 
Or  joint  action  (eia^kdev  rod  fteTvat  <riV  afo-ots). 

As  soon  as  the  student  turns  from  the  Synoptists 
to  the  Johannine  literature,  the  idea  of  'mansion1 
{one  could  wish  it  were  a  theological  term)  becomes 
full,  luminous,  and  suggestive.  St.  John  uses  the 
verb  pUvu  only  thrice  in  its  literal  sense  in  the 
*  Swete  (St.  Mark,  ad  loc.)  suggests  that  the  clause  \m  '  A/3<*%> 
ipx'tyi"'  >  which  is  peculiar  to  Mark,  may  be  an  editorial  note. 


Gospel 

leserve  .„  ...«™r..«..UIM,  tl(!.  etnical,  application 
We  are  not  here  concerned  with  St.  John's  letter"' 
but  it  is  pertinent  to  observe  that  ^,w  oecurl  ,3 
times  therein  while  it  is  used  in  the  Gospel  some 
35   times       Moreover,   as  if   the   Evangelist  ad 

etter-wnter  would  not  suffer  the  spiritual  .onto 
be  lost,  he  perpetually  reminds  iVis  reader*  and 
children  of  tfie  sphere  of  •  mansion,'  and  the  somce 
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<2"  4«  ip ;  he  seems  almost  jealously  to 
I'??  ™UphoriCa1,'  «■«•  ethical,  -application 


formity,  he  employs  the  preposition  *  in  connexion 
"  >th  the  verb.  1  he  Evangelist  presses  the  idea  not 
only  of  intimate  relationship,  but  also  of  resultant 
power  and  blessing. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  until  we  reach  the 
great  discourses  in  the  chamber  and  on  the  way 
(chs.  14  and  15),  we  have  only  passing  hints  of 
the  nature  of  the  Abiding.  The  former  chapter 
unfolds  its  meaning.  The  difficulties  besettin"  the 
interpretation  of  these  discourses  are  familiar  to 
all  students  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  need  not  be 
dealt  with  here.  They  are  not  adequately  met  by 
references  to  the  subjectivity  or  mysticism  of  the 
Evangelist.  Our  modes  of  thought,  as  Bishop 
Westcott  reminds  us,*  follow  a  logical  sequence  • 
Hebrew  modes  of  thought  follow  a  moral  sequence.' 
The  sermon  to  the  Apostles  in  the  chamber,  especi- 
ally, bears  this  moral  impress  throughout,  and 
is  rightly  interpreted  as  the  complement  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  But  while  the  connexion 
is  thus  somewhat  precarious  to  the  reader,  certain 
great  ideas  or  conceptions  of  the  Abiding  staml 
luminously  forth  for  the  devout  mind.  Here  is  set 
forth— (1)  the  Abiding  of  Christ  in  the  Father; 
(2)  the  Abiding  of  Christ  in  the  Church,  as  in 
the  individual  believer ;  (3)  the  issues  of  the 
Abiding. 

1.  The  Abiding  of  Christ  in  the  Father. — Here 
the  student  is,  indeed,  on  ground  most  holy.  He 
may  not  add  to  the  Lord's  words,  he  trembles  as 
he  ventures  to  interpret  them.     He  feels  with  the 

fiatriarch  that  this  place  in  the  Scriptures  is  dread- 
ul — full  of  a  holy  awe.  Thus  much,  however,  may 
be  said,  that  the  abiding  of  Christ  in  the  Father 
belongs  wholly  to  the  operation  and  energy  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  keynote  of  this  truth  is  struck 
by  the  testimony  of  the  Baptist  in  the  preamble  of 
the  Gospel  (Jn  l3su).  It  is  important  to  notice 
that  that  which  was  the  object  of  sight  to  the 
Baptist  was  not  merely  the  descent  ot  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  the  Abiding.  And  here  the  careful 
student  will  observe  that,  though  the  preposition 
used  in  these  verses  is  not  &v  but  4irt,  yet  the 
employment  of  the  latter  is  necessary  as  linking 
the  descent  and  the  continuous  indwelling  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  Son.  But  if  any  hesitation  remains 
as  to  the  view  that  the  character  and  sphere  of 
Christ's  abiding  in  the  Father  lies  in  and  through 
the  indwelling  Spirit,  it  must  disappear  on  con- 
sideration of  our  Lord's  words  (Jn  14-u),  'At  that 
day  [the  day  of  realized  life]  ye  shall  come  to  know 
[by  the  Spirit  what  is  at  present  a  matter  of  faith 
only]  that  I  am  in  my  Father.'  The  thought  is 
inevitably  linked  with  the  Spirit's  work  botli  in 
Him  and  for  them.  When,  therefore,  the  Lord 
invites  His  own  to  abide  in  His  love  (15ltl),  He  does 
not  merely  imply  that  His  love  is  the  atmosphere 
of  their  diseipleship,  but,  as  St.  Augustine  t  sug- 
gests, He  invites  them  to  abide  in  that  Holy 
Spirit  whose  love  as  fully  permeates  Him  as  it  is 
imperfectly  exhibited  in  His  disciples. 

2.  The  Abiding  of  Christ  in  the  Church,  as  in 
the  individual  believer. — Our  Lord's  teaching  as  to 
the  Abiding  in  Him  refers  even  more  closely  to 
the  Church  than  to  the  individual.  Jn  14  and  15 
are  penetrated   through  and   through   by  Fente- 

*  Introd.  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Jnhn,  ii.  7, 
t  Horn,  in  Joan.  xiv.  No.  lxxiv,  ad  fin. 
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costal  thought  and  Pentecostal  expectations. 
Christ  looked  eagerly  forward  to  the  birthday  of 
the  Spirit-hearing  body.  He  could  and  does, 
indeed,  fully  abide  in  the  heart  of  each  individual 
believer;  but  that  believer  is  not  a  mere  unit 
standing  solitary  and  unsupported.  The  indivi- 
dual disciple  will  be  a  terrible  loser  unless  he 
realize  his  incorporation,  his  oneness  with  the 
universal  body,  the  body  of  Christ.  But  as  if  to 
make  sure  that  this  great  truth  should  never 
escape  His  own  down  the  ages,  Christ  introduces 
the  great  figure  of  the  Vine  and  the  branches  (lo16). 
The  vine  was  already  the  symbol  of  the  ancient 
Church ;  *  Christ  speaks  of  Himself  as  the  true, 
the  ideal  Vine.  But  it  is  as  a  formula  incomplete 
without  the  complement  of  v.5  '  I  am  the  Vine,  ye 
are  the  brandies. '  As  a  vine  is  inconceivable 
without  branches,  +  so  in  all  devoutness  it  may  be 
said  He  is  inconceivable  without  His  disciples. 
Again,  they  draw  their  life  from  abiding  in  Him. 
The  life  may  be  imperfectly  realized,  the  fruitage 
may  be  disappointing,  it  may  be  nothing  but 
leaves  (Mt  21lJ)  ;  the  task  of  discipline,  or  of 
cleansing  (KaBalpctv,  Jn  15"'-)  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Great  Husbandman.  Thus  as  in  ancient  Israel 
union  with  the  Church  nation  was  the  condition  of 
life,  so  in  the  new  dispensation  the  condition  of 
life  was  to  be  the  abiding  in  Christ.  As  apart 
from  the  vine  the  branches  are  useless  since  the 
living  sap  is  therein  no  longer,  so  separated  from 
Christ  there  can  be  no  productiveness  in  Christian 
lives.  St.  John  bears  record  of  one  more  thought 
of  the  highest  consolation  to  Christian  hearts. 
There  is  a  true  analogy  and  correspondence  between 
the  abiding  of  Christ  in  the  Father  and  the  abiding 
of  believers  in  Him  (15'°).  Our  abidings  in  Christ, 
often  so  sadly  brief,  uncertain,  precarious,  through 
the  consequenc&s  of  sin,  have  still  their  sublime 
counterpart  in  the  abiding  of  Christ  in  the 
Father. 

3.  The  issttcs  of  the  A  biding.  -We  have  seen  that 
the  Abiding  finally  depends  upon  the  Spirit's  work, 
whether  in  the  Church  or  in  the  individual  heart. 
The  first  fruit  of  that  Spirit  is  love.  The  Spirit 
moves  in  this  sphere,  He  manifests  and  expresses 
Himstdf  in  love.  Thus  love  furnishes  the  test  of 
the  indwelling,  as  truly  as  it  contains  the  pledge 
of  it  fruitful  issue.  According,  moreover,  to 
Johannine  teaching,  this  love  spread  abroad  in 
the  hearts  of  believers  is  not  a  stagnant  or  senti- 
mental allection.  Of  the  basal  or  abiding  virtues 
(1  Co  131Jj  it  is  the  greatest  because  of  its  fruitful 
action.  St.  John  presents  another  aspect  of  this 
truth  when  he  shows  that  obedience  and  love  are 
strictly  correlated  (Jn  151U).  This  love  is  seen  in 
action.  It  doeth  the  will,  and  the  reward  of  such 
loving  obedience  is  final  and  complete.  Those 
who  in  this  dutiful  and  affectionate  temper  keep 
the  commandments  are  raised  by  Christ  from  the 
base  of  bond-service  to  the  height  of  friendship.  It 
is  enough— the  fiat  has  gone  forth — 'such  ones  I 
have  called  friends. 'J 

LiTErtATrriE.— A.  Maclaren,  Eoly  of  Holies,  190;  A.  Hurray, 
Al'itir  in  Vkrist;  T.  I).  Bernard,  Central  Teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ,  2l\>;  J.  H.  Jowett,  Apostolic  Optimum,  225;  B.  F. 
Wi'stcott,  Peterborough  Sermons,  49,  61;  Sir  A.  Blackwood, 
Christian  Service,  46;  G.  B.  Stevens,  Johannine  Theolojy,  25S. 

B.  Whitefoord. 
ABIJAH  (  .tdn,  'A^id,  '  Jah  is  my  father ' ;  or  more 
probably  without  the  particularizing  pronoun,  'Jah 
is  father).  —  1.  Sou  of  Rehoboam  (Mt  l7)byMaacali 
(2  Ch  11-'— sre  art.  '  Maacah'  No.  3  in  Hastings'  DB 
iii.  180).  Abijah  reigned  over  Judah  from  about 
B.C.  i)*2ij,  and  the  impressions  made  by  him  are 
given  with  some  variety  in  1  K  lo3  and  by  a  later 
tradition  in  2  Ch  134"--.  His  name  is  introduced 
by  St.  Matthew  simply  as  a  link  in  the  pedigree, 

*  Hos  10i,  igfiiff.,  j£T22i. 

t  Vt'estcott's  Commentary,  in  loco.  J  Jn  ID'5* 


in  which  it  is  shown  that  Jesus  was  both  of  Jewish 
and  of  royal  stock. 

2.  A  descendant  of  Eleazar,  son  of  Aaron.  I  he 
name  was  attached  to  the  eighth  of  the  twenty- 
four  courses  into  which  the  priests  were  alleged 
to  have  been  divided  by  David  (I  Ch  24").  Mem- 
bers of  only  four  courses  seem  to  have  returned 
from  the  Captivity  (Neh  7***,  Ezr  2*-*  10'^). 
According  to  Jerus.  Talin.  Taanith,  iv.  68,  these 
men  were  divided  into  twenty-four  courses  with  a 
view  to  restore  the  ancient  arrangement.  The 
authority  for  this  statement  is  not  of  the  best 
kind-  but  the  statement  itself  is  substantially 
confirmed  by  Neh  121"7,  where  twenty-two  groups 
are  referred  to  (in  Neh  1212'-1  the  number  has  fallen 
to  twenty-one,  and  two  of  the  courses  are  grouped 
under  a  single  representative),  and  by  Ezr  8",  where 
two  other  priestly  families  are  mentioned.  Slight 
changes  were  probably  made  in  the  classification  dur- 
ing tfie  process  of  the  resettlement  of  the  country ; 
but  by  the  time  of  the  Chronicler  the  arrangement 
seems  to  have  become  fixed.  The  course  of  Abijah 
is  not  mentioned  amongst  those  that  returned  from 
the  Exile  ;  but  in  one  of  the  later  rearrangements 
the  name  was  attached  to  a  course  that  afterwards 
included  Zacharias  (Lk  Is).  Each  course  was  on 
duty  for  a  week  at  a  time,  but  all  were  expected 
to  officiate  as  needed  at  the  three  great  annual 
festivals.  It  is  not  possible  with  our  present 
materials  to  determine  exactly  how  the  various 
services  were  divided  amongst  the  members  of  a 
course,  or  at  what  times  in  the  year  Zacharias 
would  be  on  duty.  Nor  does  his  inclusion  in  the 
course  of  Abijah  carry  with  it  lineal  descent 
through  that  line  from  Aaron.  It.  W.  MOSS. 

ABILENE.— Mentioned  in  Lk  31  as  the  district 
of  which  Lysanias  was  tetrarch  in  the  15th  year 
of  Tiberius  It  was  called  after  its  capital  Abila, 
situated  on  the  Barada,  about  18  miles  from  Dam- 
ascus, and  represented  by  the  modern  village  of 
Suk.  The  identity  of  Sufc  with  Abila  is  confirmed 
by  a  Iloman  rock-inscription  to  the  west  of  the 
town.  According  to  popular  tradition,  the  name 
Abila  is  derived  from  Abel,  who  was  buried  by 
Cain  in  a  tomb  which  is  still  pointed  out  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
Abilene  at  the  time  referred  to  by  St.  Luke ;  but 
when  Tiberius  died  in  a.d.  37,  some  ten  years 
later,  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias  was  bestowed  by 
Caligula  on  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (Jos.  Ant.  xvm.  yi. 
10),  and  this  grant  was  confirmed  in  A.D.  41  by 
Claudius  (xix.  v.  1 ;  B J  n.  xi.  5).  On  the  death 
of  Agrippa  I.  {a.d.  44)  his  dominions  passed  into 
the  charge  of  Roman  procurators  (Ant.  XIX.  ix.  2; 
BJ  II.  xi.  6),  but  in  a.d.  53  some  parts  of  them, 
including  Abilene,  were  granted  by  Claudius  to 
Agrippa  II.  (Ant.  xx.  vii.  1 ;  BJ  II.  xii.  8),  and 
remained  in  his  possession  till  his  death  in  A.D. 
100.    See  Lysanias. 

Literature.— Schiirer,  HJP  i.  ii.  B35fT.  Eobinson,  Later 
BRP  479  ff. ;  Porter,  Giant  Cities  of  Baskan,  352  f. ;  Cornier, 
Tent  Work  in  Pal.  127  ;  SWP,  Special  Papers. 

James  Patrick. 
ABIUD  {'A/3tot>5).—  A  son  of  Zerubbabel,  Mt  l13. 
The  name  appears  in  the  OT  in  the  form  Abihud 
(■nn'aK  '  Father  is  glory '),  1  Ch  83. 

ABOMINATION  OF  DESOLATION  {to  psfrvyp* 
tjjs  4pvfid}ffew).—  This  phrase  is  found  in  the  NT 
only  in  Mt  2410  and  Mk  1314,  in  both  cases  forming 
part  of  the  passage  in  which  Christ  predicts  the 
woes  to  come  on  the  Jews,  culminating  in  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  St.  Mark's  words,  which 
are  probably  more  exact  than  those  of  St.  Matthew, 
are  :  &rav  Sk  t6i}T€  to  pS&vjft.a.  rrjs  ep^utrews  effTVK6ra 
6'ttou  ov  Set  (6  dvaytvtbo-Kiav  coe/ru),  rare  Ot  ev  tjj  TouScup 
<t*i>y4Tuo-a.v  eis  to.  6pv,  h:t.\.     Three  points  in  this 
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account  are  to  be  noticed:  (1)  the  change  of  gender* 
rd  p5£\vyna~e<TryK{>Ta  (cf.  2  Th  2'1-  \  liev  2lu) ;  (2) 
the  'editorial  note'  6  avaytvJiffKwv  i-oeirw,  callhi" 
special  attention  to  the  prophecy  (cf.  Dn  9-\  Bev 
27  1318) ;  (3)  the  command  to  Hue  to  the  ninnntains, 
which  seems  to  have  been  obeyed  by  the  Christians 
who  escaped  to  l'ella  (Euseb.  HE  iii.  5  ;  Epiphan. 
Hwrcs.  xxix.  7).  St.  Matthew  characteristically 
adds  the  words  (absent  from  the  best  MSS  [NBL]<jf 
St.  Mark)  to  prjOkv  Sia  Aai>ti}\  tov  irpotprjTOv ;  substi- 
tutes the  neuter  iaTOi  for  the  masc.  fo-r^Kiyra  ;  and 
instead  of  the  quite  general  phrase  Hirov  ov  Set  has 
tlie  more  definite  £v  rimy  a-yiip, — an  expression  which 
may  refer  to  the  Temple  (cf.  Ac  613  21-b),  hut  (with- 
out the  article)  may  mean  nothing  more  than  'on 
holy  ground.'  To  the  Jews  all  Jerusalem  (and, 
indeed,  all  Palestine)  was  holy  (2  Mac  l7  31).  St. 
Luke,  writing  most  probably  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  omits  the  'editorial  note';  and  for 
Sra»  (Syre  to  pSeXvyjia  ttjs  €pT)fj.(io-€ws  substitutes 
6rav  I5i}Tc  kvk\ov\i£vt\v  iiro  OTpaToire'Suv  'Icpov- 
<raXi]|ji  (21-'). 

The  phrase  we  are  considering  occurs  three  times 
in  the  LXX  of  Daniel :  t  ll-7  (pS.  tG>v  {p^wo-cuv},  11s1 
(/So.  (ptiftwo-ews)  and   1211  (cf.  Sia),  and  is  quoted  in 

1  Mac  l54.  The  original  reference  is  clearly  to  the 
desecration  of  the  Temple  by  the  soldiers  of  Antio- 
chus Epiphanes,  the  ceasing  of  the  daily  burnt- 
ottering,  and  the  erection  of  an  idol-altar  upon  the 
great  Altar  of  Sacrifice  in  D.C.  lb'8  (1  Mac  \3i'b'J ; 
Jos.  Ant.  XII.  v.  4,  BJ  I.  i.  1).  Thus  it  is  plain 
that  Christ,  in  quoting  the  words  of  Daniel, 
intends  to  foretell  a  desecration  of  the  Temple  {or 
perhaps  of  the  Holy  City)  resembling  that  of 
Antiochus,  and  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  the 
national  life  and  religion.  Josephus  (Ant.  x.  xi.  7) 
draws  a  similar  parallel  between  the  Jewish  mis- 
fortunes under  Antiochus  and  the  desolation  caused 
by  the  Romans  (6  AaeiijXos  Kai  wepl  tt)s  "Piafiatuv 
Tryeftopias  dveypa^/e,  Kai  fin  inr'  avrwv  eprjiAwdTjaeTai). 
But  the  precise  reference  is  not  so  clear. 

(1)  Bleek,  Alfurd,  Mansel,  and  others  explain  it 
of  the  desecration  of  the  Temple  by  the  Zealots 
just  before  the  investment  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus 
(Jos.  BJ  IV.  iii.  6-8,  vi.  3).  Having  seized  the 
Temple,  they  made  it  a  stronghold,  and  '  entered 
the  sanctuary  with  polluted  feet'  (p.ep.ia,o-ixtvois  rots 
TTovl  wap-gea-au  ets  rb  iiyiov).  In  opposition  to  Ananus, 
they  set  up  as  high  priest  one  Phannias,  'a  man 
not  only  unworthy  of  the  high  priesthood,  but 
ignorant  of  what  the  high  priesthood  Mas'  (Avyp  ov 
p.6i>ov  ded£(os  apxtepei/i  d\V  oi'8'  eirtSTaixevos  <ra<pQs  tI 
iror'  ty  apxtepwrvi/7]).  The  Temple  precincts  were 
deliled  with  blood,  and  Animus  was  murdered. 
His  murder,  says  Josephus,  was  the  beginning  of 
the  capture  of  the  city  (ovk  &v  ap.dpTotp.i  5'  elw&v 
akiixrews  &p£ai  rj}  iro\ei  rbv  'Acdfon  66.vg.tov).  In  sup- 
port of  this  view  it  is  urged  (a)  that  the  'little 
Apocalypse'  (2  Th  2W3,  a  passage  closely  resem- 
bling this)  clearly  contemplates  a  Jewish  apostasy  ; 
(b)  that  the  word  used  in  Daniel  (ppa^/SSAi'v/m)  is 
properly  used  not  of  idolatry  in  the  abstract,  but  of 
idolatry  or  false  worship  adopted  by  Jews  (1  K  IIs, 

2  K  2313,  Ezk  511) ;  (<•)  that  there  was  among  the 
Jews  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  Jerusalem  would 
be  destroyed  if  their  own  hands  should  pollute  the 
Temple  of  God  (eav  xe*P€S  oiK£tat  irpop-tapwo-i  to  tov 
Biov  tifievos,  Jos.  BJ  IV.  vi.  3). 

*  Dr.  A.  Wright  (Synopsis2, 131)  sa}'s  that  the  masculine  indi- 
cates that  St.  Mark  interprets  ti>  ffhiKuy/jju.  to  signify  a  man. 
But  this  does  not  seem  necessary.  The  masc.  appears  to  denote 
a  personification  rather  than  a  person.  Such  personifications 
are  not  uncommon  in  prophetic  and  apocalyptic  literature 
(Ezk  33,  Rev  21  [ij-j-swl  •£-'>  fh^^eA]  12  J  [hpe-xuv]).  In  2  Th  23 
o  bvOpcuKe;  ty,;  avofi.,a.;  (Sj."Sa  C*'N  =  BeA««i>)  may  denote  not  a 
person,  but  a  sin  (i-r<><nw,«) ;  see  Nestle  in  Expos.  Times,  July 
1905,  p.  472  f. 

t  The  Hebrew  te\t  and  its  meaning  are  doubtful  (see  A.  A. 
Eevan,  Daniel,  p.  192).  Our  Lord  adopted  the  current  view 
with  which  the  LXX  had  made  the  Jews  familiar. 


(2)  Others  (Bengel,  Swete,  Weiss)  explain  it 
by  reference  to  the  investment  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Roman  armies.  A  modification  of  this  view 
is  that  of  H.  A.  \V.  Meyer,  who  explains  it  of  the 

doings  of  the  heathen  conquerors  duriii"  and 
after  the  capture  of  the  Temple.'  When  the  city 
was  taken,  sacrifices  were  ottered  in  the  Temple 
to  the  standards  (BJ  vi.  vi.  1,  cf.  Tertullian 
Aptrt.  10).  Between  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Roman  armies  before  Jerusalem  (A.u.  60)  and  the 
final  investment  by  Titus  (just  before  Passover 
a.d.  70),  there  would  be  ample  time  for  Hi  "lit  'to 
the  mountains.'  Even  after  the  final  investment 
there  would  be  opportunities  for  'those  in  Jinl;r;i' 
to  escape.  St.  Luke's  words  (21-°)  aie  quoted  in 
support  of  this  view. 

(3)  Theodoret  and  ofher  early  Commentators 
refer  the  prophecy  to  the  attempt  of  Pilate  to  set 
up  effigies  of  the  emperor  in  Jerusalem  {BJ  II. 
ix.  2). 

(4)  Spitta  (Offcnb.  des  Joh.  493)  thinks  it  has  to 
do  with  the  order  of  Caligula  to  erect  in  the 
Temple  a  statue  of  himself,  to  which  Divine 
honours  were  to  be  paid  (Ant.  xvm.  viii.  8).  This 
order,  though  never  executed,  caused  widespread 
apprehension  among  the  Jews. 

(5)  Jerome  (Commentary  on  Mt  24)  suggests 
that  the  words  may  he  understood  of  t  lie  eques- 
trian statue  of  Hadrian,  which  in  his  time  stnod 
on  the  site  of  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Similarly, 
Chrysostom  and  others  refer  them  to  the  statue  of 
Titus  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Temple. 

(0)  Bousset  treats  the  passage  as  strictly  esclia- 
tological,  and  as  referring  to  an  Antichrist  who 
should  appear  in  the  '  last  days-'  * 

Of  these  views  (1)  and  (2)  are  the  most  probable. 
Considerations  of  chronology  make  (3),  (4),  and  (5) 
more  than  doubtful,  while  the  warnings  that  the 
events  predicted  should  come  to  pass  sunn  (Mt 
24JJ  'M,  Mk  13-B-JU,  LkSl*9-38)  and  the  command  to 
flee  '  to  the  mountains  '  seem  fatal  to  (G).  Between 
(1)  and  (2)  the  choice  is  not  e.-isy,  though  the 
balance  of  evidence  is  on  the  whole  in  favour  of  (1). 
St.  Luke's  language  (Srav  i'Sijre  KVK\ov/ieviju  inr6 
aTparoir^Swv  'lepovaaX-rjp,)  is  not  decisive.  He  may 
not  have  intended  his  words  to  be  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  Christ's  words  so  much  as  an  accommo- 
dation of  them  which  would  be  readily  understood 
by  his  Gentile  readers. 

Literature.— R.  W.  Newton  on  Mt  24  (1879);  Bousset,  Der 
Antichrist (1885),  English  tr.  by  A.  H.  Keane,  ISSHi ;  J.  H.  Russell, 
The  Parousia  (1SS7) ;  articles  m  Hastings'  1)  B  (bv  S.  R.  Driver), 
Encyc.  Bibl.  (by  T.  K.  Cheyne),  Smith's  DB*  (by  \V.  L.  Be  van) ; 
the  Commentaries  of  Bengel,  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  H.  A.  \V. 
Meyer,  Alfoi'd,  Wordsworth,  Mansel  (in  Speaker*  Comment  (try 
on  NT,  i.  139),  H.  B.  Swete,  St.  Mark,  ad  he  ;  A.  A.  iJevan, 
The  Book  of  Daniel,  adloc.  H.  W.  .FULl'OKD. 

ABOVE  AND  BELOW.— 1.  As  cosmologiad  term*. 
Like  all  similar  expressions  (ascent,  descent,  etc.), 
they  presented  to  early  ages  a  clear-cut  image, 
which  has  disappeared  with  the  rise  of  modern 
astronomy.  But  this  is  rather  a  gain  than  a  loss. 
Here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  Hits  later  know- 
ledge is  an  aid  to  faith.  At  the  heginuin-  of  the 
Christian  era  the  earth  Mas  still  regarded  as  a 
iixed  body  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  L'liivci-e, 
with  the  lieavens  surrounding  it  as  vast  spheres. 
But  we  know  now  that  it  is  only  a  small  planet 
revolving  round  the  sun,  which  also  lias  i  'solar 
way,'  so  immense  and  oljscure  that  it  is  not  yet 
determined:  while  the  whole  sidereal  system --of 
which  our  constellation  forms  n  'mere  speck'— is 
'  nlivc  with  movements'  too  complex   to   be  under- 

-  Some  (Keim,  Holtzmann,  Chevne)  hold  the  y.ww  U>  be 
part  of  an  independent  Jewish  (or  Jewish-Christian)  Apu^alypse 
inserted  subsequently  in  the  Uo.sjids.  Hut  il  v .curs  in  all  the 
Synoptists,  and  'it  is  difficult  to  think  that  evtn  Hihn-  words 
.  .  .  are  without  a  substantial  basis  in  the  words  of  Christ' 
(Driver). 
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stood.  While,  therefore,  'above  and  below'  (like 
'  east,'  '  west,'  '  north,'  '  south ')  would  have  for  the 
ancients  an  absolute  and  cosmic,  they  can  have  for 
us  only  a  relative  and  phenomenal,  significance.  We 
still  use  the  old  terms,  just  as  we  still  speak  of  the 
rising  sun,  but  we  do  so  with  a  new  interpretation. 
They  have  no  meaning  in  a  boundless  Universe 
save  in  relation  to  our  observation,  and  appearances 
are  misleading.  But  these  wider  views  of  the  Uni- 
verse should  help  us  to  realize  that  all  language 
involving  conceptions  of  time  and  space  is  utterly 
inadequate  to  express  spiritual  realities. 

2.  tor  the  spiritual  significance  of  these  and 
kindred  terms  we  turn  first  of  all  to  Jn  s2a-«--*4. 
Manifestly,  'I  am  from  above :  (ck  t£>v  drta)  —  '! 
came  forth  and  am  come  from  God ' ;  and  clearly 
also,  '  Ye  are  from  beneath '  (ex  twv  kAtw)  = '  Ye  are 
of  this  world,'  'Ye  are  of  your  father,  the  devil.' 
'  The  source  of  My  life  is  above,  i.e.  in  My  Father; 
ye  draw  your  inspiration  from  below,  i.e.  from  a 
malign  spirit  of  darkness.'  This  is  the  spiritual 
significance  of  'above  and  below.'  To  be  'born 
again,'  or  'born  from  above'  (AvuOcv)  (Jn  33),  is  to 
be  '  born  of  God  '  (Jn  lu).  To  receive  power  '  from 
above'  (Avudev),  as  in  the  case  of  Pilate  (Jn  1911), 
is  to  receive  it  from  God  (Ro  131).  The  wisdom 
which  is  from  beneath  is  '  earthly,  sensual,  devilish ' 
(Ja  315) ;  while  the  wisdom  which  is  '  from  above ' 
'is  of  God'  {cf.  Is  317).  The  following  passages 
may  also  be  consulted:  Jn  313-31  038  16-a  2017, 
KolO6"8,  Col312. 

3.  Cut,  as  has  been  already  suggested,  in  using 
these  and  all  similar  terms,  it  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  their  inadequacy  and  limitations.  Not 
merely  has  theology  suffered  to  an  extent  that  is 
little  realized,  but  the  spiritual  life  of  thousands 
has  been  impoverished  through  a  tenacious  clinging 
to  an  order  of  ideas  in  «,  region  where  they  no 
longer  apply.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  that 
we  must  employ  such  categories  of  thought  even 
though  we  are  compelled  to  recognize  their  inade- 
quacy. 'A  danger  besets  us  in  the  gravest  shape 
when  we  endeavour  to  give  distinctness  to  the 
unseen  world.  We  transfer,  and  we  must  transfer, 
the  language  of  earth,  the  imagery  of  succession 
in  time  and  space,  to  an  order  of  being  to  which, 
as  far  as  we  know,  it  is  wholly  inapplicable.  We 
cannot  properly  employ  such  terms  as  "  before  "and 
"after,"  "  here"  and  "  there,"  of  God  or  of  Spirit. 
All  is,  is  at  once,  is  present,  to  Him;  and  the 
revelations  of  the  Risen  Lord  seem  to  be  designed 
in  part  to  teach  us  that,  though  He  resumed  all 
that  belongs  to  the  perfection  of  man's  nature,  He 
was  not  bound  by  the  conditions  which  we  are 
forced  to  connect  with  it'  (Westcott,  The  Historic 
Faith,  p.  74).  We  invoke 'our  Father  in  heaven,' 
not  as  One  who  is  divided  from  us  by  immeasurable 
tracts  of  space,  but  as  far  beyond  our  ignorance 
and  sin— infinitely  above  us,  yet  unspeakably  near. 
'  Speak  to  Him  thou  for  He  hears,  and  Spirit  with  Spirit  can 

meet, — 
Closer  is  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hands  and  feet.' 
So,  when  the  Apostle  bids  us  'seek  those  things 
which  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right 
hand  of  God'  (Col  31},  we  must  shake  oft'  the  in- 
cumbent thought  of  immeasurable  distances  to  be 
crossed.  And  when  we  think  of  Christ's  Ascension 
into  heaven,  we  must  not  conceive  of  it  as  a  flight 
into  some  far-off  region,  but  as  His  passing  into  a 
state  of  existence  (of  which  we  gain  hints  during 
the  great  forty  days)  which  we  can  describe  only 
by  employing  words  which,  in  the  very  act  of  using 
(hem,  we  see  to  be  utterly  inadequate.  He  lias 
gone  into  a  state  which  we  cannot  even  imagina- 
tively picture  to  ourselves  without  robbing  it  of 
much  of  its  truth. 

LrrRRATtTRE.— WeBtcott,  Gospel  of  St.  John ;  F  D  Maurice 
The  Gospel  of  St.   John  [especially  valuable].     If  the  reader 


wishes  to  pursue  the  subject  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  cate- 
gories of  the  understanding,  and  of  the  concepts  of  time 
and  space  in  relation  to  spiritual  realities,  he  will  find  an 
ample  field  of  investigation  by  beginning  with  Kant's  Critique 
of  the  Pure  Hea&on,  and  then,  if  he  cares  to,  following 
the  discussion  into  more  recent  works  of  Philosophy.  He 
will  find  two  valuable  chapters  (vi.  and  vii.)  in  Caird's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject. Arthuk  Jenkinson. 

ABRAHAM.— It  is  noteworthy  that  while  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  references  to  the  patriarch 
Abraham  are  comparatively  frequent,  and  his  per- 
sonality and  relation  to  Israel  form  part  of  the 
historical  background  which  they  presuppose,  and 
of  the  thoughts  and  conceptions  which  are  their 
national  inheritance,  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  his 
name  does  not  appear  except  in  ch.  8.  In  the 
Synoptists  he  is  the  great  historical  ancestor  of 
the  Jews,  holding  a  unique  place  in  their  reve- 
rence and  affections ;  he  is  their  father,  as  they  are 
each  of  them  his  children  (Mt  39  ||  Lk  38,  Lk  1318 
W*- »  19a).  To  this  the  introductory  title  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel  testifies ;  it  is  '  the  book  of  the 
generation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  David,  the 
son  of  Abraham.'  And  in  the  genealogical  record 
that  follows,  his  name  stands  at  the  head  (Mt  la), 
and  through  equally  graduated  stages,— epochs 
marked  by  the  name  of  Israel's  most  famous  king, 
and  by  the  nation's  most  bitter  humiliation  (v."), 
— the  ascent  of  the  Christ  is  traced  to  the  great 
fountain  and  source  of  all  Jewish  privilege  and  life. 
It  is  otherwise  in  the  genealogy  of  St.  Luke ;  and 
the  difference  indicates  the  different  standpoints  of 
Jewish  and  Gentile  thought.  Here  the  historian 
records  no  halting-places  in  his  genealogy,  but 
carries  it  back  in  an  uninterrupted  chain,  of  which 
the  patriarch  Abraham  forms  but  one  link  (Lk  3W), 
to  its  ultimate  source  in  God.  See  art.  GENE- 
ALOGIES. 

Other  references  in  the  Synoptists  are  on  the 
same  plane  of  thought,  and  presuppose  a  prevalent 
and  accepted  faith,  which  not  only  knew  Abraham 
as  the  forefather  and  founder  of  their  national  life 
in  the  far-off  ages  of  the  past,  but  realized  that  in 
some  sort  or  other  he  was  still  alive  ;  and  it  was 
believed  that  to  be  with  him,  to  be  received  into 
his  bosom  {Lk  163-),  was  the  highest  felicity  that 
awaited  the  righteous  man  after  death.  Both  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark  bear  emphatic  testimony 
to  this  belief,  in  their  narrative  of  the  incident  of 
our  Lord's  solution  of  the  dilemma  presented  by 
the  Sadducees  with  their  tale  of  the  seven  brothers. 
Jesus  quotes  Ex  3G  in  proof  of  the  fact  of  the 
patriarchs'  resurrection  and  continued  existence 
(Mt  223-  II  Mk  l2-ti  Lk  2037),  inasmuch  as  the  Divine 
sovereignty  here  asserted  over  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  necessarily  implies  the  conscious  life  of  those 
who  are  its  subjects.  In  the  Songs  of  Mary  and 
Zacharias,  again  (Lk  lw"55-  **■'•»),  Abraham  is  the 
forefather  of  the  race,  the  recipient  of  the  Divine 
promises  (confirmed  by  an  oath,  Lk  l73)  of  mercy 
and  goodwill  to  himself  and  his  descendants  (cf. 
Gal  310- 18,  He  O13,  Ac  717,  Ro  4U) ;  and  his  name  is 
a  pledge  that  the  same  mercy  will  not  overlook  or 
cease  to  care  for  his  children  (Lk  l5"').  And,  finally, 
to  be  with  Abraham  and  his  great  sons,  to  *sit 
down  witli  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven'  (Mt  S11),  is  the  desire  and  re- 
ward of  the  faithful  Israelite.  This  reward,  how- 
ever, Christ  teaches,  is  not  confined  to  the  Jews, 
the  sons  of  Abraham  according  to  the  flesh,  still 
less  is  it  one  to  which  they  have  any  light  by 
virtue  of  the  mere  fact  of  physical  descent  from 
him  ;  it  is  one  that  will  be  enjoyed  by  '  many '  faith- 
ful ones  from  other  lands,  even  tu  the  exclusion  of 
the  '  sons  of  the  kingdom,'  if  they  prove  themselves, 
like  His  present  opponents,  faithless  and  unworthy 
(Lk  13-*). 

The  expression  'Abraham's  bosom '  (Lk  16~)  or 
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'bosoms'  (v.28)*  is  hardly  to  be  understood  as  con- 
veying the  idea  of  an  eminent  or  unusual  degree  of 
happiness.  It  is  practically  equivalent  to  '  Para- 
dise,' And  the  new  condition  of  blessedness  in 
which  Lazarus  tinds  himself  is  pre-eminent  only  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  so  striking  a  reversal  of  the 
relations  previously  existing  between  Dives  and 
himself.  The  parable  says  nothing  of  any  superior 
piety  or  faith  exhibited  by  Lazarus,  which  might 
win  for  him  a  more  exalted  position  than  others. 
As  far  as  his  present  and  past  are  concerned,  it  but 
sets  forth  retributive  justice  redressing  for  him  and 
Dives  alike  the  unequal  balance  of  earth.  '  Abra- 
ham's bosom,'  like  the  Hades  in  which  the  rich 
man  lifts  up  his  eyes,  is  part  of  the  figurative  or 
pictorial  setting  of  the  parable,  and  indicates  no 
more  than  a  haven  of  repose  and  felicity,  the  home 
ami  resting-place  of  the  righteous  with  Abraham, 
who  is  the  typical  example  of  righteousness.  The 
parable  is  on  the  plane  of  popular  belief,  and  of  set 
purpose  employs  the  imagery  which  would  be  most 
familiar  ana  intelligible  to  the  hearers,  t 

In  conformity  with  the  general  character  of  St. 
John's  Gospel,  the  references  to  Abraham  there 
would  seem  to  imply  a  more  mystical,  less  matter 
of  fact  and  as  it  were  prosaic  manner  of  regarding 
the  great  patriarch.  He  is  spoken  of  in  the  8th 
chapter  alone,  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  with  Jews 
who  are  said  to  be  believers  in  Jesus  (v.31).  Here 
also  Abraham  is  the  father  of  the  Jews,  and  they 
are  his  children,  his  seed  (vv.37-  3"-56) ;  and  this  posi- 
tion they  claim  with  pride  (vv.33-39-63).  It  is  a 
name  and  position,  however,  which  Christ  declares 
is  belied  by  their  conduct,  in  that,  though  nomi- 
nally Abraham's  seed,  they  do  not  Abraham's  works, 
in  particular  when  they  conceive  and  plot  the  death 
of  an  innocent  man  (vv.38' 40).  To  the  charge  itself 
they  have  no  answer,  except  to  reassert  their  son- 
ship,  in  this  instance  of  God  Himself  (v.411-),  and  to 
repeat  the  offensive  imputation  of  demoniacal  pos- 
session (v.42).  But  with  almost  startling  abruptness, 
taking  advantage  of  a  phrase  quietly  introduced, 
which  they  interpret  to  imply  freedom  from  physi- 
cal death  for  those  who  accept  Christ's  teaching, 
they  interrupt  with  the  assertion  that  Abraham 
died  '  and  the  prophets'  (v.6J),  in  apparent  contra- 
diction to  the  tenor  and  assumption  of  the  language 
which  a  moment  before  they  had  employed.  Pro- 
bably they  meant  no  more  than  that  he  and  they, 
like  all  other  men,  had  passed  through  the  gate  of 
death  which  terminates  life  on  earth  ;  and  were 
more  intent  on  gaining  a  dialectic  advantage  than 
on  weighing  the  implications  of  their  own  words. 
But,  in  spite  of  them,  for  the  few  moments  that  are 
left  the  discourse  preserves  the  high  level  of  other- 
worldliness,  to  which  Christ's  last  words  have 
raised  it ;  and  gives  occasion  for  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  emphatic  assertions  in  which  He  is 
recorded  to  have  passed  beyond  the  boundaries  and 
limitations  of  mere  earthly  experience.  Alirahani 
has  seen  His  day  (v.00).  And  by  silence  He  con- 
cedes and  affirms  the  half-indignant,  half -con- 
tempt nous  and  protesting  question  of  the  Jews; 
He  has  seen  Abraham,  and  is  greater  even  than 
their  father  (vv.53-").  The  climax  is  reached  in 
v.M,— in  a  brief  sentence,  which,  if  it  did  not  bear 
so  evidently  the  stamp  of  simplicity  and  truth, 
would  be  said  to  have  been  constructed  with  the 
most  consummate  skill  and  the  iinest  touch  of 
artistic  feeling  and  insight.  '  Before  Abraham 
came  into   being,'— the  speaker  gathers  up  and 

*  The  plural  form  is  frequently  used  by  the  Greek  Fathers, 
e.g.  Chrya.  Horn.  XL  in  Gen.:  **vtu  &  Sixaioi  .  .  .  siztf  hy>* 
troiouvTiei  tl;  Taut  xek&evf  tbu  irxTpta  PXtu  xetrttvT^mi. 

t  On  the  phrase  'Abraham's  bosom,'  see  Trench,  Parables^, 
p.  461ff.,  and  the  references  there  given  ;  Lightfoot,  florat  Heh. 
et  Talm.  iii.  p.  167  ff.;  Stevens,  Theology  of  the  New  Testament, 
p.  82 ;  Meyer,  and  the  commentators,  in  loc.  Cf.  also  Salniond 
in  Hastings'  DB  i.  17bf. 


utilizes  Jewish  belief  in  its  past  and  reverence  for 
its  head,  — 'I  am.'  Abraham  iytvero;  Christ  is 
Thus  was  conveyed  the  answer  to  their  question' 
'  Art  thou  greater  1 '  (v .») ;  and  thus  was  reasserted 
with  emphasis  the  measureless  distance  between 
Himself  and  the  greatest  of  the  Jews,  and  « 
fortiori,  as  it  would  appear  to  the  company  around 
of  the  whole  human  race. 

It  is  remarkable  and  suggestive  that  in  the  only  notice  of  the 
patriarch  Jacob  that  is  contained  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  ch 
4or.iJ  the  same  question  is  addressed  by  the  woman  of  Samaria 
to  Christ:  Art  thou  greater  than  our  father  Jacob, '—the 
Dispenser  of  the  new  water  with  its  marvellous  properties  than 
the  actual  giver  of  the  well?  It  was  natural  and  inevitable 
that  one  of  the  questions  that  more  particularly  forced  itself 
upon  the  attention  of  Ilia  contemporaries  should  be  the  relation 
of  the  Teacher,  who  had  arisen  in  their  midst  and  who  claimed 
so  great  things,  not  only  to  the  earlier  prophets,  but  to  the 
patriarchs  and  ancestors  of  the  Jewish  nation.  See  further 
art.  Jacou. 

The  figure  of  Abraham,  therefore,  in  the  Gospels 
is  idealized,  and  invested  with  a  simple  grandeur 
as  the  head  and  founder  of  the  race  in  the  indis- 
tinct ages  of  the  past,  to  m  horn  are  owing  its  present 
privileges, and  around  whom  gather  its  lut me  hopes. 
There  is,  however,  no  indication  of  hero-worship,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  more  or  less  mythical  ancestors 
of  other  peoples.  This  conception,  moreover,  apart 
from  St.  John's  Gospel,  is  purely  patriarchal.  The 
characteristic  Pauline  presentation  of  Abraham  as 
the  father  of  the  faithful  in  a  moral  and  spiritual 
sense,  as  the  type  and  pattern  of  all  righteousness 
and  obedience,  as  it  is  developed  in  the  Epistles  to 
the  Romans  and  Galatians,  is  absent  (cf.  also  He 
ll8ff-,  Ja  V?*-^).  References  to  the  details  of  his 
history  are  not  indeed  wanting  in  the  remaining 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  but  they  are  all,  as  it 
were,  with  a  moral  and  didactic  purpose :  Gal  4'iJ,  the 
two  covenants;  He  7ltf%  Abraham  and  Melchizedek  ; 
Ro  4IS''  and  He  ll8- 17,  faith  exhibited  in  the  aban- 
donment of  his  fatherland,  in  the  birth  and  ottering 
up  of  Isaac  ;  Ac  7'i  1B,  the  same  abandonment  of  his 
country  and  the  purchase  of  a  tomb  from  the  sons 
of  Emmor  in  Sychem ;  cf.  1  P  3e,  with  a  possible 
reference  to  Gn  181-. 

Later  Hebrew  literature  discussed  especially  this 
aspect  of  his  character,  and  the  historical  view  was 
superseded  by  t lie  ethical  or  theological.  Cf.,  for 
example,  Pirhe  Aboth  v.  4,  of  the  ten  testings  or 
trials  (rmvo])  of  Abraham,  and  Taylor,  in  loc; 
'Testament  of  Abraham,'  ed.  M.  R.  James,  Texts 
and  Studies,  ii.  2. 

Literature.— The  authorities  cited  above,  with  articles  on 
'Abraham'  in  Bible  Dictionaries,  and  the  Commentaries. 

A.  S.  ClDF.N. 

ABSOLUTION. — 1.  Our  Lord's  tvord.s  on  Absolu- 
tion.—-We  find  these  in  the  following  passages: 
Mt  161G"ia,  especially  this  word  spoken  to  Peter,  '  1 
will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven  :  and  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven'; 
Mt  1813  {spoken  to  all  the  Apostles),  'Verily  I 
say  unto  you,  What  things  soever  ye  shall  bind  on 
earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  :  and  what  things 
soever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loused  in 
heaven';  Jn  20-1"-  '  Jesus  therefore  said  to  them 
again,  Peace  be  unto  you  :  as  the  Father  hath 
sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.  And  when  he  had 
said  this  he  breathed  on  them,  and  (said  unto 
them,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost:  whose  soever 
sins  ye  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  unto  them : 
whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained. ' 

The  first  of  the  sayings— that  about  the  keys 
and  the  binding  and  loosing— we  might  have  been 
under  some  compulsion  to  take  as  for  Peter  alone, 
if  it  had  not  been  that  the  like  saying  is  repeated 
to  all  the  Apostles  afterwards.  The  words  were 
special  to  Peter,  as  the  early  history  of  the  Acts 
snows ;  but  they  were  not  limited  to  him.     And 
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following  as  they  do  on  his  great  confession — being 
a  prize  and  reward  of  that  confession — they  belong 
to  him  as  a  man  who  had  attained  by  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Father  to  a  true  faith  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ  the  Son  of  God  :  they  belonged  to  all  the 
Apostles  as  men  of  like  faith  :  and  they  belong  to 
the  whole  Church  of  which  these  twelve  were  the 
nucleus,  in  proportion  as  that  faith  is  alive  in  it. 
In  regard  to  the  saying  (in  Jn  20^)  about  the  for- 
giveness and  retaining  of  sins,  it  was  spoken  in  '  a 
general  gathering  of  the  believers  in  Jerusalem ' 
(see  Lk  24^),  and  '  there  is  nothing  in  the  context 
to  show  that  the  gift  was  confined  to  any  particu- 
lar group  (as  the  Apostles)  among  the  whole  com- 
pany present.  The  commission,  therefore,  must  be 
regarded  properly  as  the  commission  of  the  Chris- 
tian society  and  not  as  that  of  the  Christian 
ministry'  (Westeott,  in  loco). 

The  'keys'  may  be  understood  as  the  keys  of 
the  porter  at  the  outer  door  of  the  house,  and  as 
symbolic  of  authority  to  admit  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  or  to  exclude  from  it.  Or  they  may  be 
taken  as  the  keys  of  the  steward  for  use  inside  the 
house,  and  as  symbolic  of  authority  to  open  the 
stores  or  treasuries  of  the  household  of  God  and  to 
give  forth  from  these  treasuries  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  household.  It  is  rathsr  in  this 
second  sense  that  authority  is  given  to  bind  and  to 
loose,  which  in  Rabbinical  usage  meant  to  forbid 
and  allow  in  matters  of  conduct ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
interpret  the  will  of  God  and  to  enjoin  rules  of 
life  in  harmony  with  that  will.  This  is  the  work 
of  the  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  and  has  to 
do  directly  with  things,  not  persons.  But  the  tirst 
sense,  that  of  admitting  and  excluding,  which  has 
to  do  witli  persons,  is  what  is  chiefly  meant  by  the 
power  of  the  keys,  and  it  is  as  an  exercise  of  this 
power  and  of  the  power  given  in  the  words,  '  Whose 
soever  sins  ye  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  unto  them/ 
that  absolution  must  be  considered. 

Our  Lord's  words  seem  at  first  reading  to  invest 
the  Church  with  absolute  authority,  and  to  promise 
that  Heaven  will  follow  and  ratify  the  action  of 
the  Church  on  earth,  whatever  that  action  may 
be,  in  forgiving  or  judging,  in  admitting  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  or  excluding  from  it.  Cut  we 
recoil  from  this  as  impossible.  There  is  no  Church, 
how  great  soever  its  claims  in  regard  to  absolution, 
which  does  not  admit  that  God  alone  forgives  sin. 
We  feel,  however,  that  we  must  find  a  great  sense 
in  which  to  understand  so  great  words  as  those  of 
our  Lord  in  these  commissions.  And  we  observe 
that  before  the  words  in  Jn  'JO'^  our  Lord  breathed 
upon  His  disciples  and  said,  '  Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost.'  He  imparted  to  them  His  own  very  Spirit, 
so  enabling  them  to  be  His  representatives  and 
equipping  them  to  continue  His  work.  (The  faith 
which  Peter  had  by  revelation  of  the  Father,  that 
is  to  say,  by  the  same  Spirit,  was  an  equivalent 
endowment  before  he  received  the  promise  of  the 
keys).  It  was  evidently  the  purpose  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  that  His  Church  should  continue  the  exercise 
on  earth  of  the  power  which  He  constantly  exer- 
cised and  set  in  the  forefront  of  His  ministry,  the 
power  of  saying  to  the  penitent,  '  Thy  sins  are  for- 
given thee' ;  and  of  saying  this  with  such  assured 
knowledge  of  the  truth  or  God  and  such  sympa- 
thetic discernment  of  the  spirits  of  men,  that  what 
was  done  by  the  Church  on  earth  should  be  valid 
in  heaven,  and  the  word  of  Christ  by  the  Church 
powerful  to  give  comfort  to  truly  penitent  souls. 

The  Lord  is  concerned  not  only  that  men  be  for- 
given, but  that  His  disciples  should  know  that 
they  are  forgiven.  The  grace  of  forgiveness  has 
not  its  proper  power  in  transforming  their  lives 
unless  th:y  know  that  they  have  it.  As  Ion"  as 
men  are  under  fear  and  doubt  they  are  not  Christ's 
freemen  :  their  religion  is  still  only  regulative.    It 


is  when  they  have  an  assured  sense  of  forgiveness 
and  reconciliation  to  God  that  a  great  impulse  of 
gratitude,  with  a  new  life  in  their  souls,  makes 
them  free  indeed,  and  strong  in  their  freedom  to 
serve  God.  Christ  accordingly  equips  His  Church 
to  convey  this  assurance  of  forgiveness,  and  if  a 
Church  does  not  succeed  in  doing  this,  especially 
if,  as  often,  the  current  idea  in  the  Church  is  that 
to  be  assured  of  forgiveness  is  abnormal  and 
unusual,  the  Church  is  greatly  failing  in  its 
mission.  If  the  form  of  our  Lord's  promise  in 
Jn  20-3  '  Whose  soever  sins  ye  forgive,  etc.,  seem 
too  absolute,  we  must  remember  that  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  He  then  gave  the  sign  of 
imparting,  is  a  gift  of  exceeding  power,  and  that 
no  limit  can  be  set  to  the  degree  in  which  God 
through  Christ  is  willing  to  give  the  Spirit.  '  He 
giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  measure'  (Jn  334).  And 
our  Lord  is  speaking,  according  to  His  wont,  to  the 
ideal  Church,  to  the  Church  which  receives  in  the 
fulness  with  which  He  is  willing  to  bestow.  Just  as, 
speaking  at  the  high  level  of  the  ideal,  He  says 
to  His  servants  in  another  place  (Lk  101(i),  '  He 
that  heareth  you  heareth  me :  and  he  that  de- 
spiseth  you  despiseth  me' ;  so  He  says  here,  '  Whose 
soever  sins  ye  forgive,  they  are  forgiven,'  etc.  But 
all  these  and  such  like  promises  depend  for  their 
fulfilment  on  the  Spirit  of  Christ  working,  nay, 
reigning,  in  the  Church.  This  power  and  reign  of 
the  Spirit  ebbs  and  flows  according  to  the  faith 
and  receptivity  of  the  Church  ;  and  while  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Church  to  believe  in  God  being  with  it, 
and  while  the  Church  ought  to  clothe  itself  with 
the  mighty  assurance  of  heaven  assenting  to  its 
judgments,  it  can  dare  to  do  so,  and  will  be  able 
to  do  so,  only  in  proportion  as  it  has  sought  and 
obtained  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit. 

The  words  of  our  Lord  before  us  certainly  do 
not  mean  that  forgiveness  by  the  mouth  and  at 
the  will  of  man  is  always  to  be  followed  by  a 
ratification  of  God  in  heaven,  even  though  that 
man  be  an  apostle.  But  they  do  imply  that  when 
Christ's  servants  do  their  work  in  the  enlighten- 
ment and  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  they  will  be  able 
to  convey  messages  of  grace  which  will  be  accord- 
ing to  the  truth  of  things,  and  therefore  valid  in 
heaven  :  they  will  be  able  also  to  convey  assur- 
ances of  forgiveness,  which  will  be  owned  of  God 
as  true,  and  will  be  made  effective  by  His  Spirit  in 
penitent  souls.  So  then  the  great  and  chiet  means 
by  which  the  Church  has  in  all  ages  fulfilled 
the  work  which  is  sustained  by  these  startling 
promises,  is  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  recon- 
ciliation by  Jesus  Christ.  By  preaching  in  the 
power  of  the  Spirit,  thousands  of  souls  have  been 
in  all  ages  receiving  remission  of  sins  and  an 
assurance  of  forgiveness.  Although  the  preaching 
is  public,  and  the  preacher  has  little  or  no  separate 
knowledge  of  individual  hearts,  there  is  a  '  privacy 
of  publicity '  in  which  whatever  message  he  has 
from  God  is  made  an  absolution  Divine  in  power 
and  assurance  to  one  arid  another  of  the  hearers. 
So  effectual  is  preaching  in  the  Spirit,  that  it  may 
perhaps  be  found  that  in  the  Churches  in  which 
there  is  no  ordinance  with  the  title  of  '  private 
absolution,'  the  sense  of  forgiveness  of  sins  is  truer, 
deeper,  and  more  widely  spread  than  in  those 
which  have  sucli  an  ordinance,  and  count  it  neces- 
sary. Obviously  another  means  by  which  the 
Church  carries  out  the  Lord's  purpose  of  conveying 
absolution  to  the  penitent  is  by  the  sacraments. 
But  there  is  great  occasion  also  for  the  Church  to 
afford  full  opportunity  for  individual  help  to  souls 
in  spiritual  trouble,  and  such  individual  dealing  as 
may  in  its  issue  amount  to  private  absolution.  In 
every  revival  of  religion  the  need  for  this  is  felt. 
There  are  souls  in  doubt  whether  their  repentance 
and  faith  are  true,  and  whether  they  are  them- 
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solves  accepted  of  God.  Such  souls  seek  the  help 
of  the  Church,  and  often  greatly  profit  by  it. 
'Inquiry-rooms'  have  been  of  notable  service  in 
modern 'missions,'  and  it  is  a  common  thing  for 
people  in  trouble  of  conscience  about  some  special 
sin  to  long  to  unbosom  themselves  about  it  to  one 
whom  they  feel  to  have  spiritual  authority.  Evan- 
gelical religious  newspapers  have  found  that  tliey 
supply  a  demand  by  setting  apart  a  column,  often 
largely  used,  for  the  answers  of  some  minister  of 
reputation  to  men  who  open  their  minds  to  him, 
confess  their  chief  sins,  doubts,  or  temptations, 
and  seek  comfort  through  him.  All  the  Churches, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  supplement  the  preach- 
ing of  the  word  by  'discipline,'  and  their  admis- 
sion to  communion  and  exclusion  from  it  tell 
powerfully  on  the  individual  conscience.  The 
effectiveness  of  all  such  dealing  has  a  natural  basis 
in  the  fact  of  experience  that  a  man's  judgment  of 
himself  is  greatly  inlluenced  by  the  judgment  of 
his  fellow-men.  It  belongs  to  human  nature  that 
the  judgment  of  the  community  in  which  a  man 
lives  so  tells  upon  his  spirit  that  it  is  hard  for 
him  to  bear  up  against  it.  This  is  carried  to  a 
higher  power  in  the  Church,  in  the  sphere  wherein 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  works.  The  testimoily  of  men 
Mho  are  spiritually  minded  and  in  communion 
with  God  is  felt  to  have  an  authority  such  that 
great  relief  is  given  to  souls  by  the  Church's 
absolution,  and  great  burden  imposed  by  its  re- 
fusal. And  justly,  for  the  discernment  of  spirits 
is  one  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  to  His 
servants.  They  all  have  it  in  some  measure,  some 
in  a  wonderful  measure  (1  Co  215,  1  Jn  220  41),  and 
it  may  be  recalled  that  after  our  Lord  promised  to 
Peter  that  on  him  He  would  build  His  Church,  He 
did  not  say,  as  we  should  have  expected,  'I  will 
give  thee  the  keys  of  the  Church,'  but '  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven':  from  which  we  infer 
that,  while  the  Church  and  the  kingdom  are  not 
conterminous,  the  Church  is  meant  to  be  a  true 
realization  of  the  kingdom,  and  its  judgments 
valid  for  that  kingdom.  In  an  ideal  Church  this 
would  be  fulfilled.  In  any  actual  Church  the 
power  spoken  of,  at  once  gracious  and  awful,  varies 
in  its  effectiveness  according  to  the  fulness  of  the 
Spirit  in  its  office-bearers  and  members. 

2.  History  of  Absolution  in  the  Church.— In  the  NT  age  there 
is  no  trace  of  the  practice  of  private  confession  to  ministers  of 
the  Church  for  private  absolution  (Ja  51(>  cannot  be  so  inter- 
preted). But  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  Church  it  became 
customary  for  those  who,  after  baptism,  had  fallen  into  gross 
sins,  especially  the  sins  of  idolatry,  adultery,  or  murder,  to  be 
cut  off  from  fellowship,  and  to  be  readmitted  after  repentance 
manifested  by  public  confession  in  the  church.  This  readmis- 
sion  was  an  absolution,  which  came  to  be  spoken  of  as  the 
Church's  power  to  forgive  sins, — a  power,  however,  declared  by 
Tertullian  (de  Pitdic.  xxi.)  to  belong  to  the  Church  only  in  so 
far  as  she  is  composed  of  spiritual  men.  This  power  in  the 
2nd  cent,  was  claimed  as  vested  in  the  whole  episcopate,  and, 
by  and  by,  in  every  single  bishop;  still  later,  in  every  priest. 
And  from  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great  (Bishop  of  Rome  a.d.  440), 
the  custom  grew  of  private  confession  and  private  absolution. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  there  were  many  discussions  as  to  whether 
the  priest  had  power  simply  to  declare  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
God  alone  having  power  to  forgive,  or  whether  the  priest  truly 
himself  exercises  a  power  to  forgive  as  representative  of  God. 

The  final  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  fixed  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  combines  both  these  views.  God  alone 
forgives  sins,  and  He  does  this  solely  on  account  of  the  sinner's 
repentance.  But  the  priest  is  the  necessary  instrument  of  God. 
God  has  been  pleased  to  make  the  priest's  absolution  the  means 
by  which  the  grace  is  conveyed,  and  the  word  of  the  priest  is  a 
judicial  act  in  which  he  passes  sentence  on  the  penitent.    The 

Sriest  is  entitled  to  use  the  wordsof  the  ritual,  '  I  absolve  thee 
om  thy  sins  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.'  It  is  admitted  that  'perfect  sorrow  for  sin  without 
addition  of  external  rite  blots  out  the  stains,  and  restores  the 
peace  of  God  in  the  soul ' ;  yet  this  perfect  sorrow  involves  in  a 
well-instructed  Catholic  the  intention  of  confessing  and  receiv- 
ing the  priest'sansolutionwhen  opportunity  offers.  Protestants 
truly  penitent  may  indeed  receive  the  peace  of  God,  because 
this  desire  of  confession  maybe  regarded  as  implicit  in  them. 
But  confession  to  the  priest  is  a  necessary  duty,  and  priestly 
absolution  may  not  be  omitted  without  loss  of  salvation. 
The  Lutheran  Church  did  not  entirely  abolish  confession  and 


absolution  ;  but  Luther  marie  changes  which  very  greatly  altered 
its  character.  Confession  was  not  made  compulsory \t  w/s  ? 
ree  opportunity  that  might  be  used  in  case  ol  sins  about  which 
the  penitent  could  not  otherwise  attain  to  peace.  LuZr  made 
it  unnecessary  m  confession  to  enumerate  every  individual  sin  ■ 
and  so  little  was  absolution  sacerdotal  that  it  mVht  lie  <dven  hv 
a  Christian  layman.  In  course  of  time,  private  confession  to 
the  pastor  mostly  died  out  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  ButTthS 
often  been  spontaneously  resumed  in  times  of  religious  revival 
o  which  interesting  examples  may  be  found  in  Dr  Ruchsel's 
hruincrum.  He  testifies  strongly  to  the  benefit  both  to 
pastor  and  people  of  the  FriaathelcM,-,  as  he  calls  the  Lutheran 
method,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Ohrk-iehte 
(vol.  n  p  Ud lf.>  And  he  justifies  the  word  of  absolution 
spokenby  the  minister  <  absolve  thee,'  etc.,  defending  it  from 
the  objection  that  it  is  falsified  and  of  no  effect  if  the  absolved 
has  not  truth  and  iaith,  by  saying  that  in  that  case  it  is  still 
effectual  for  judgment,  as  m  the  case  of  themisuse  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  or,  indeed,  of  the  preached  gospel. 

In  regard  to  the  Anglican  Church,  in  its  ordinary  service  '  the 
absolution  or  remission  of  sins  to  be  pronounced' by  the  nriest 
a  one  the  people  still  kneeling,'  is  no  more  than  a  gospel  pro- 
claination  of  God  »  pardon  to  the  penitent,  ending  in  a  prayer 
for  true  repentance.  The  exhortation  before  the  Communion 
contains  this  invitation,  to  be  pronounced  by  the  curate-  'If 
there  beany  of  you  who  .  .  .  cannot  quiet  his  own  conscience 
let  him  come  to  me,  or  to  some  other  discreet  and  learned 
minister  of  God's  word,  and  open  his  grief,  that  by  the  ministry 
of  G<»l's  holy  word  he  may  receive  the  benefit  of  absolution 
together  with  ghostly  counsel  and  advice  to  the  quieting  of  his 
conscience,  and  avoiding  of  all  scruple  and  doubtfulness.'  From 
this,  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  appears  to  be  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Lutheran,  making  confession  exceptional  not 
compulsory,  and  absolution  not  sacerdotal,  but  a  part  of  the 
ministry  of  the  Word. 

In  the  service  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  the  minister  is 
enjoined  'to  move  the  sick  person  to  make  a  special  confession 
of  his  sins  if  he  feel  his  conscience  troubled  with  any  weighty 
matter.  After  which  confession  the  priest  shall  absolve  him  (if 
he  humbly  and  heartily  desire  it)  after  this  sort:  "Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  left  power  to  His  Church  to  absolve  all 
sinners  who  truly  repent  and  believe  in  Him,  of  His  great  mercy 
forgive  thee  thine  offences  :  and  by  His  authority  committed  to 
me,  I  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'" 

In  the  Presbyterian  Churches  the  words  'absolve'  and 
'  absolution'  are  used  only  of  the  restoration  to  Communion  by 
the  minister  and  elders— i.e.  the  Kirk -Session— of  those  members 
of  the  Church  who  have  fallen  into  any  scandalous  sin  by  which 
Christ  is  publicly  dishonoured.  These  are  usually  dealt  with 
first  by  the  minister  in  private :  then  they  appear  before  the 
Session,  or  before  a  delegation  of  it,  to  make  acknowledgment, 
and  profess  repentance.  Thereupon  they  may  be  addressed  and 
'absolved,' by  which  is  meant  restored  to  Communion.  This 
dealing  has  been  undoubtedly,  when  used  with  spiritual  tact  and 
tenderness,  a  great  means  of  deepening  both  the  sense  of  sin  and 
the  trust  of  God"s  forgiveness,  and  it  has  the  effect  of  giving 
many  who  had  lost  character  a  new  spiritual  start.  The  value, 
however,  of  this  discipline  depends  wholly  on  the  measure  in 
which  those  who  administer  it  are  Christian,  not  legal,  in  their 
spirit,  and  on  the  support  which  the  discipline  receives  from 
the  spiritual  level  of  the  general  body  of  the  Church, 

3.  Conclusion.—  Absolution,  in  the  full  meaning 
of  bringing  men  into  the  sense  of  God's  forgiveness 
and  keeping  them  in  that  sense,  may  be  said  to  be 
the  primary  work  of  the  Church  and  its  ministry. 
This  work  is  carried  out  mainly  by  preaching, 
sacraments,  and  individual  dealing  with  souls. 
The  short  history  given  above  indicates  the  more 
or  less  fitting  and  successful  methods  by  which 
the  Christian  Church  has  endeavoured  to  fulfil 
especially  the  duty  of  individual  dealing.  In  order 
that  a  Church  may  be  truly  successful  in  this 
work  of  grace,  it  must  be  largely  and  widely  per- 
vaded by  tlie  Spirit  of  Christ  in  its  whole  mem- 
bership. The  gift  of  power  in  this  work  is  not 
confined  to  the  ministry  ;  it  is  found  wherever 
there  is  a,  deeply  spiritual  mind  and  Christian 
experience.  -Men  in  spiritual  trouble  do  not  betake 
themselves  l<>  a  priest  or  minister  unless  they  feel 
him  to  have  the  spiritual  authority  that  belongs  to 
Christ-like  character.  A  merely  official  spiritual 
authority  is  not  seriously  believed  in.  AY  hat  com- 
forts and  assures  in  time  of  soul -trouble  is  the 
word  or  sign  of  acknowledgment  from  the  Chris- 
tian company  speaking  by  those  who  truly  repre- 
sent it — those  who  are  truly  called  of  Cod  to  the 
ministry,  or  who  are  shown  by  their  goodness  to 
be  in  the  fellowship  of  Cod.  On  the  training- 
ship  Shaftesbury  a  bad  hoy  nut  with  an  accident ; 
he  was  taken  to  the  little  huspital.     When  he  was 
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awake  at  night  he  talked  to  the  nnrse.  One  night 
he  said,  'Sister,  I  think  I  am  dying,  and  it  is  so 
hard ;  but  I  think  if  you  kissed  me  as  if  I  was  a 
good  boy,  I  could  bear  it.'  This  boy,  conscious  of 
an  evil  past  and  struggling  to  escape  from  it,  felt 
as  if  the  kiss  of  that  good  woman  would  give  him 
cheer,  and  hope  of  acceptance  with  God — would  be, 
in  fact,  an  absolution.  A  Christian  minister,  in 
converse  with  a  dying  man  in  whom  he  discerns  a 
true  repentance,  may  be  able  to  say  with  great 
power,  '  Brother,  be  assured  thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee,'  and  great  blessing  of  comfort  to  the  man 
may  follow,  may  indeed  be  looked  for.  Only  in  a 
high  moment  of  spiritual  impulse  and  assurance 
could  the  minister  venture  to  say,  '  In  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  I  absolve  thee  from  thy  sins.' 

Liter atuhe.—  The  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  especially 
Westcott  on  St.  John,  Bruce  on  St.  Matthew,  Dods  on  St. 
John ;  Bishop  Harold  Browne's  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  ;  A  Catholic  Dictionary  by  Addia  and  Arnold,  art. 
'  Penance ' ;  Canon  Carter's  The  Doctrine  of  Confession  in  the 
Church  of  England ;  Dean  Wace's  Confession  and  Absolution; 
Dr.  Drury's  Confession  and  Absolution;  Dr.  Buchsel'a  Erin- 
nerungen  aus  dein,  Lehen  eines  Landgeistlichen ;  F.  W.  Robert- 
son, of  Brighton,  Sermons,  3rd  series,  v. ;  Selbv,  The  Imperfect 
Angel,  etc.,  xii.  J.  ROBERTSON. 

ABYSS  (i)  fijSixrffor). — The  word  '  abyss,'  which  we 
find  in  several  places  in  the  RV  of  the  NT,  is  not 
found  in  the  Av.  There  we  find  instead,  in  St. 
Luke  (831)  and  in  Romans  (107)  '  the  deep,'  and  in 
the  Apocalypse  'the  bottomless  pit.'  In  Rev912 
we  find  (RV)  'the  pit  of  the  abyss'  (to  <ppfap  ttjs 
d/9wnroi/),  a  somewhat  peculiar  expression,  but  not 
having,  it  would  seem,  a  different  signification  from 
the  simple  word  '  abyss. ' 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  that  the  word  'abyss'  has 
the  same  signification  in  Romans  as  it  has  in  St. 
Luke  and  the  Apocalypse.  In  a  general  way,  of 
course,  the  word  may  be  taken  as  meaning  the 
underworld,  the  world  of  departed  spirits  and  of 
things  dim  and  mysterious, — a  world  conceived  of 
as  deeply  hidden  away  from  that  of  things  seen 
and  known,  even  as  the  interior  of  the  earth  and 
the  depths  of  the  ocean  are  hidden.  The  abyss 
is  certainly  the  realm  of  the  departed  in  Ro  107, 
where  St.  Paul  himself  interprets  the  word  for  us  : 
'Who  shall  descend  into  the  abyss  (that  is,  to 
bring  up  Christ  from  the  dead)?'  But  a  more 
specific  meaning  than  that  of  simply  the  under- 
world must  be  given  to  the  word  in  Lk  831  and  in 
the  various  passages  in  the  Apocalypse  where  it 
occurs.  The  abyss  is  not  even  in  Lk  831,  perhaps, 
the  ultimate  place  of  punishment,  but  it  is  there 
assuredly  a  place  of  restraint  and  of  terror,  as  it  is 
also  so  far  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  abyss  in  the 
latter  is  the  Satanic  underworld,  the  dark  and 
mysterious  region  out  of  which  evil  comes,  but 
also  the  prison  in  which  during  the  millennial  period 
Satan  is  confined.  Of  course  much  that  is  given 
in  the  Apocalypse  is  given  under  poetic  imagery. 
The  abyss  is  rather  a  condition  of  spiritual  beings 
than  a  region  of  space.  But  under  the  imagery 
there  is  fact,  the  fact  that  there  are  spiritual 
beings  setting  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  yet  in  their  very  opposi- 
tion conscious  of  His  restraining  power.  Satan 
is  bound  for  a  season  in  the  abyss.  He  has  no 
absolute  power,  but  must  submit  to  such  restraint 
as  is  put  upon  him.  Evil  comes  from  the  abyss, 
but  the  very  Spirit  of  evil  has  to  submit  to  being 
bound  there. 

LiTBRATUitB.— The  Commentaries  on  the  passages  above  cited ; 
the  art.    Abyss'  in  Hastings'  DB  and  in  the  Encyc.  Biblica. 

_„_„„. „^  George  C.  Watt. 

_  ACCEPTANCE.-The  state  or  relation  of  being 
in  favour,  especially  with  God.  It  is  a  common  OT 
conception  that  has  been  carried  over  into  the  NT 
In  the  former  it  has  both  a  ceremonial  significance 
involving  the  presence  of  an  approved  ottering  or 
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a  state  of  ceremonial  purity,  and  also  an  ethical 
significance,  involving  divinely  approved  conduct. 
The  Hebrew  expression  cj?  ttyi '  to  lift  up  or  accept 
the  face  or  person  of  one,'  becomes  in  NT  irpl><ruirov 
\anfiavetp,  'to  accept  the  person  or  presence,' which, 
however,  with  its  derivatives,  trpoo-unro\rifj.TrTtiv  and 
TrpotrwTroX^jrTT/r,  always  implies  the  acceptance  of 
the  outward  presence,  without  regard  to  the  in- 
ward or  moral  qualities;  hence,  in  a  bad  sense, 
partiality,  as  in  Lk  20-1  (cf.  Mt  22™  and  Mk  12"). 
Tn  a  good  sense  the  idea  is  expressed  by  eudpeo-ros, 
'well-pleasing' (Mt  317  'This  is  my  beloved  Son, 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased ' ;  cf.  Mt  17s)  ;  cf.  also 
5€kt6s,  'acceptable'  {Lk  4-4,  Ph  418),  used  with 
eViaurils,  'acceptable  year'  (Lk  4VJ)  and  with  tcatpos, 
'acceptable  time '(2  Co  6-),  of  a  period  or  time  when 
God's  favour  is  specially  manifest.  In  numerous 
passages  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  acceptance 
with  God  comes  only  through  and  in  Jesus  Christ 
(Jn  14s,  Eph  Is  'accepted  in  the  Beloved,'  Ro  141B, 
He  1321).  So  also  the  disciple's  conduct  and  ser- 
vice are  to  be  such  as  will  find  acceptance  with 
Christ(Eph5w,2Co59;  cf.  He  1228).  See,  further, 
art.  Access. 

As  applied  to  our  Lord  Himself,  the  idea  of  His 
acceptance  both  with  God  and  man  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Gospels.  Of  Jesus  as  a  growing 
boy  this  twofold  acceptance  on  earth  and  in  heaven 
is  expressly  affirmed  (Lk  26-).  His  perfect  accept- 
ance with  the  Father  is  testified  to,  not  only  by  a 
voice  from  heaven  both  at  the  beginning  of  His 
ministry  (Mt  3"||)  and  towards  its  close  (Mt  176h), 
but  by  the  constant  affirmations  of  His  own  self- 
consciousness  (Mt  11"  ||,  Mk  128  11,  Jn  52°  8M  10", 
15"  etc.).  The  favour  with  which  He  was  regarded 
by  the  people  when  He  first  came  declaring  '  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,'  is  proved  not  only  by 
such  notices  as,  'The  common  people  heard  him 
gladly'  (Mk  12,t7),  but  by  the  crowds  which  fol- 
lowed Him  constantly  all  through  the  period  of 
public  favour.  So  far  as  acceptance  with  men  is 
concerned,  there  is,  of  course,  another  side  to  the 
picture.  'No  prophet,'  He  said,  'is  acceptable  in 
his  own  country*  (Lk  424).  His  own  brethren  did 
not  believe  on  Him  (Jn  73'6),  His  own  townsmen 
thrust  Him  out  of  their  city  (Lk  4s8' 39),  His  own 
people  were  guilty  at  last  of  that  great  act  of  re- 
jection which  found  utterance  in  the  shouts,  '  Not 
this  man,  but  Barabbas'  (Jn  1840),  and  'Crucify 
him,  crucify  him'  (Lk  2321),  and  was  visibly  set 
forth  to  all  coming  time  when  He  was  nailed  to  a 
cross  in  full  sight  of  Jerusalem  (see  Rejection). 
He  who  had  been  accepted  for  a  time  was  now  '  a 
root  out  of  a,  dry  ground,'  the  'despised  and  re- 
jected of  men '  (Is  532- 3).  And  yet  it  was  from  this 
same  root  of  rejection  and  sorrow  that  the  accept- 
ance of  Christ  was  to  grow  into  universal  forms. 
Being  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  He  drew  all  men 
unto  Him  (Jn  12^-).  And  though  as  the  well- 
beloved  Son  He  had  never  for  a  moment  lost  favour 
in  His  Father's  sight,  it  was  through  enduring  the 
cross  and  despising  the  shame  that  He  sat  down  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God  (He  V21 ;  cf. 
Ph  28il).  E.  B.  Pollard. 

ACCESS  (irpoo-ayuyri).—  No  word  in  the  English 
language  expresses  the  double  meaning  of  irpoo~- 
ayuyrj.  While  the  AV  translates  it  invariably 
'  access,3  the  RV  more  accurately  renders  '  our 
access '  in  Ro  5a  and  Eph  218. 

The  irpoo-aywyetis  at  Eastern  courts  acted  as 
official  introducer  in  conducting  strangers  to  «. 
king's  presence.  *  Whether  there  were  any  allusion 
to  this  or  not  in  the  minds  of  our  New  Testament 
writers,  the  custom  illustrates  appropriately  one  use 
of  the  word  'access.'  Christ  as  our  Introducer 
obtains  admission  for  us  into  the  favuur  and 
*  Tholuck,  Rom.  I.e.,  and  Usteri,  Lehrb.  n,  i.  1,  p.  101. 
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presence  of  God,  Trpoffaytiry^  is  'aditus  ad  rem  vol 
personam'  (Grotius).  It  means  (1)  '  introduction,' 
*  admission '  (see  references  to  classical  Greek 
authors,  and  to  Chrysostom  in  Ellicott  on  Eph  218) ; 
(2)  *  liberty  of  approach.' 

'Access  (Trpoaay<i)yJ})  occurs  in  three  passages  in 
the  Now  Testament,  Ro  5-,  Eph  2;8,  and  313.  An  ex- 
amination of  these  passages  will  best  explain  what 
'  access '  meant  in  the  thought  of  St.  Paul.  Then 
it  will  he  necessary  to  consider  1  P  318  '  For  Christ 
also  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the 
unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  (irpoaayiy^)  to 
God ' ;  and  afterwards,  the  idea  of  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews*  regarding  'access'  as  the 
act  of  drawing  near  to  God  through  the  great 
High  Priest  must  he  stated. 

1.  Ro  5-  'Through  whom  we  have  also  [mal, 
'copulat  et  nuget'  (Toletus),  'answering  almost  to 
our  "as  might  be  expected,"*  {AU.)]got[£<rx,f)Ka.}u:v] 
our  [Ti)v]acrc-3  (introduction)  by  our  [t;J]  faith,  into 
this  grace  wherein  we  stand.'  The  Perfect  tense 
is  used  in  connexion  with  that  justifying  act  re- 
ferred to  in  v.1.  Access  is  not  here  a  second 
privilege  of  the  justified,  but  introduction  to  the 
very  grace  of  justification  itself.  AVe  owe  to  Christ 
not  only  peace  as  the  primary  blessing  of  justifi- 
cation, but  admission  to  that  state  which  is  the 
atmosphere  of  peace. 

This  paragraph,  beginning  with  v.1  and  descrip- 
tive of  the  life  of  the  justified,  is  founded  on  the 
doctrinal  basis  just  laid  down.  The  Apostle  has 
examined  the  world  of  men,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
prevalent  antithesis  of  Jew  and  Gentile.  His 
spiritual  diagnosis  revealed  the  fact  of  universal 
sin  and  universal  condemnation.  A  guilty  race, 
a  holy  God,  and  u,  broken  law,  with  its  death 
penalty,  were  factors  in  the  problem  for  solution. 
This  problem,  insoluble  by  man,  is  taken  in  hand 
by  Christ.  Christ  provided  a  solution  as  effectual 
as  the  need  for  it  is  clamant.  The  summary  of 
that  solution  as  contained  in  4riim  is  the  Divine 
certificate  of  its  efficacy.  It  was  written  not  for 
the  sake  of  Abraham  alone  (a  typical  case  of  its 
application),  but  for  ns  also,  to  whom  it  shall  be 
imputed,  if  we  believe  on  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus 
our  Lord  from  the  dead  ;  who  was  delivered  for  our 
offences,  and  was  rai.-cd  again  for  our  justification. 
Based  on  this,  ch.  5  begins:  'Therefore  being 
justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  Before  (jetting  further, 
the  Apostle  'harks  back'  in  v.a  to  the  thought  of 
justifying  grace,  access  to  which  is  by  Christ. 

Into  the  state  of  justifying  grace  we  have  access 
through  Christ's  Passion.  His  introduction  in- 
cludes, nay,  is  the  starting-point  of,  liberty  of  ap- 
proach. The  need  of  an  introduction  implies  that 
we  were  outside  the  state  into  which  we  are 
introduced.  St.  Paul  himself  had  experienced 
transition  from  the  condition  of  a  condemned,  to 
that  of  a  justified,  sinner.  'Barnabas  introduced 
him  to  the  apostles  (Ae  J)-"7),  and  there  were  others 
"that  led  him  by  the  hand  to  Damascus"  (v.8) ;  but 
it  was  Christ  that  introduced  and  led  him  by  the 
hand  into  this  grace'  (M.  Henry).  Christ  intro- 
duces, '  Con tigit  nobis  ut  perdueeremur'  (Erasmus). 
He  does  not  drag  unwilling  followers.  Faith  is 
the  following  foot.  If  He  draws  us,  we  run  after 
Him. 

2.  Eph  218  'For  through  him  we  both  have  our 
access  in  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father.'  31J  'In 
whom  we  have  our  boldness  and  our  access  with 
eonfider.ee  by  the  faith  of  him.'  The  old  contro- 
versy as  to  whether  access  means  in  these  verses 
introduction  or  liberty  of  approach,  still  survives. 
Among  moderns,  Alford  and  Ellicott  take  opposite 
sides.  Alford  contends  for  the  latter  as  '  better 
representing  the  repetition,  the  present  liberty  of 
approach  which  Ixo/acp  implies,  but  which  "introduc- 


tion* doesnotgive.'  While  pressingthe  point  that 
as  '  boldness '  (wWla)  is  subjective  in  31-  '  access  ' 
there  coupled  with  it  must  also  be  subjective  he 
gives  away  his  case  by  admitting  that  the  second 
term  (irpoaayuyt)  is  'less  purely  so  than  the  first5 
(waPPVata)  Ellicott  argues  for  'introduction'  on 
grounds  of  lexical  and  classical  usn-e  but  also 
makes  the  significant  admission  that  thvtntuJtiiv 
meaning  of  vpoaayury/,  is  a  little  less  certain  in  3« 
than  it  M  in  2'8,  on  account  of  its  union  with  the 
intransitive  irappyixta., 

4lWIl?.1S  e<l"ally  competent  critical  authorities 
thus  differ,  the  context  of  the  passages  may  be 
allowed  to  decide  between  them.  In  the  para-'rmh 
2»-»,  whereVm'  (v.'8)  appears,  the  Apostle 
writes  of  a  change  in  the  Ephesiuns'  relations  cor- 
responding to  the  change  already  described  as 
having  taken  place  in  their  moral  and  spiritual 
condition.  At  one  time  they  were  afar  off,  aliens 
strangers,  hopeless,  godless.  A  change  waH  effected 
by  the  blood  of  Christ.  Those  for  whom  His  death 
procured  peace  are  now  declared  to  be  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  saints,  mem  Iters  of  the  household  of 
God,  stones  in  that  living  temple  in  which  God 
dwells  through  the  Spirit.  There  is  surely  some- 
thing more  implied  by  'access'  in  such  a  setting 
than  mere  liberty  of  approach  to  God.  The 
Church  is  Christ's  body,  sharing  the  privileges  of 
its  Head.  The  reconciliation  effected  by  His  Mood 
is  not  a  mere  potential  one.  Very  definite  language 
is  used  to  express  change  of  relationship:  v.13 
'were  brought  nigh  '  (historic).  To  become  citizens 
of  a  kingdom,  members  of  a  household,  stones  in  a 
building,  implies  a  definite  act  performed  on  behalf 
of  the  persons  or  things  thus  brought  into  these 
new  relations.  Access  in  the  sense  of  introduction 
seems  to  express  most  fitly  the  alteration  thus  eon- 
textually  described. 

The  argument  for  '  introduction  '  is  not  quite  so 
strong  in  3n.  In  the  context  preceding,  St.  Paul 
has  been  speaking  of  his  own  office  as  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles.  He  was  made  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  in  order  by  its  means  to  bring  the  Gentiles 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  saints,  and  instruct 
men  as  to  the  eternal  purpose  of  God  in  Redemp- 
tion. That  purpose,  executed  in  Christ,  mani- 
fested to  principalities  and  powers  in  heaven  the 
wisdom  or  God.  Had  the  'access'  been  used  by 
itself  in  v.1-  after  the  above  line  of  thought,  that 
would  not  point  to  introdudion  rather  than  to 
liberty  of  approach.  But  standing  as  it  docs  be- 
tween 'boldness'  {irapptiaiav)  and  'with  confidence' 
[ev  T€TTotB~?)crei),  'liberty  of  approach'  scarcely  ex- 
presses all  the  author's  thought.  The  multiplica- 
tion of  terms  indicates  an  attempt  to  give  utterance 
to  something  besides  this.  And  so,  according  to 
the  analogy  of  Iio  ,r>-  and  Eph  218,  we  are  wan  anted 
here  also  in  translating  irpoffaywyy,  by  'introduc- 
tion.' 'While  the  former  of  the  parnllel  terms 
(boldness)  describes  the  liberty  witli  which  the 
newborn  Church  of  the  redeemed  address  them- 
selves to  God  the  Father  and  the  unchecked 
freedom  of  their  petitions,  the  latter  (admittance) 
takes  us  back  to  the  act  of  Christ  by  which  He 
introduced  us  to  the  Father's  presence  and  gave  us 
the  place  of  sons  in  the  house'  (Findlay  in  Expos. 
Bible,  'Kphesinns'). 

Confusion  has  been  created  by  expositors  in- 
sisting that  'access'  must,  in  the  three  passages 
where  the  word  occurs,  always  mean  either  intro- 
duction, or  fi/irrfy  of  (tpprunrh  exclusively.  But 
the  larger  concept,  'introduction,'  includes  the 
lesser,  '  liberty  of  approach.'  To  put  it  in  another 
way— the  latter  term  follows  from  the  former. 
Presentation  at  the  Court  of  Heaven  gives  one 
the  right  to  return  there.  It  secures  habitual 
access  to  God  at  all  times. 

3.  1  P  318  'Because  Christ  also  suffered  for  sins 
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once,  the  righteous  for  the  unrighteous,  that  he 
might  bring  us  (Trpotraydyr))  to  God.'  The  Apostle 
does  not  set  himself  in  this  Epistle  to  expound  the 
theology  of  the  Passion.  His  general  purpose  is  to 
comfort  and  sustain  Christians  who  are  suffering 
persecutions.  Some  of  them  were  slaves,  enduring 
wrongs  from  cruel  masters  because  of  their  faith 
in  Christ.  These  were  directed  to  the  exemplary 
character  of  Christ's  sufferings.  In  313  St.  Peter 
assures  them  that  it  is  better  to  sutler  for  well- 
doing than  for  evil-doing.  Then  in  v.18  he  links 
them  in  thought  with  the  suffering  Saviour.  But 
it  is  not  on  the  exemplary  significance  of  Christ's 
sufferings  that  he  enlarges.  That  is  left  behind. 
The  writer  is  spellbound  by  the  very  mention  of 
the  Cross,  and  for  a  moment  lie  forgets  his  pur- 
pose of  directing  some  wronged  slaves  to  Christ  as 
the  supreme  example  of  suffering  innocence,  that 
he  may  state  again  the  wider  and  deeper  meaning 
of  his  Lord's  Passion.  Christ  suffered  in  connexion 
with  sin  once  for  all  (&ira£).  The  unique  signifi- 
cance of  His  death  consisted  in  its  heing  the 
death  of  a  righteous  person  for  the  unrighteous 
(StKcuos  inrip  d5/vwc) ;  and  His  action  had  this  end 
in  view,  that  He  might  conduct  us  (irpoo-aydyy)  to 
God  :  '  ut  nos,  qui  abalienati  fueramus,  ipse  abiens 
ad  Patrem,  secum  una,  justilicatos  adduceret  in 
caelum,  v.23,  per  eosdem  gradns  quos  ipse  emensus 
est,  exinanitionis  et  exaltationis  '  (Bengel).  '  And 
if  the  soul  bear  back  still  through  distrust,  He 
takes  it  by  the  hand  and  draws  it  forward  ;  leads 
it  unto  His  Father  ;  presents  it  to  Him,  and  leaves 
not  the  matter  till  it  [the  reconciliation  between  a 
sinner  and  God]  be  made  a  full  and  sure  agree- 
ment' (Leighton). 

4.  The  word  wpo<rayuy^  is  not  found  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  Access  is  expressed  there  in 
different  language  from  that  in  the  passages  con- 
sidered, because  it  is  associated  with  somewhat 
different  ideas.  The  author  of  Hebrews,  writing 
as  a  pastor,  not  as  an  evangelist,  aims  at  con- 
serving rather  than  initiating  faith.  Instead 
of  the  Pauline  and  Petrine  idea  of  the  Saviour 
leading  in  a  sinner,  we  have  the  sinner  coming  to 
the  Saviour.  Introduction  (Trpo&ayuiyii)  becomes 
access,  liberty  of  approach,  approximation.  Sinners 
are  represented  in  the  very  act  of  approaching — 
are  exhorted  to  approach.  The  worshippers  under 
the  law  were  toi>s  irpo<repxofj.ii>ovs,  '  the  comers' 
(He  10M  ;  '  not  those  that  come  to  the  worship,  but 
those  who  by  the  worship  come  to  God'  (Owen). 
Under  the  gospel  (Judaism  evolved)  their  attitude 
and  character  remained  the  same  :  7-5 11"  (singular) 
or  4"'  10",  where  believers  are  exhorted  to  draw 
near  (irpoffepx&peOa). 

As  a  Hebrew  Christian  addressing  Hebrew 
Christians,  the  writer  of  Hebrews  makes  large  use 
of  Old  Testament  conceptions  and  Old  Testament 
rites  familiar  to  himself  and  his  correspondents. 
Urging  upon  them  the  truth  'that  the  faith  of 
Christ  is  the  true  and  final  religion'  (Davidson), 
lie  presents  a  series  of  contrasts  between  what  was 
elementary  in  Judaism  and  the  finished  product  of 
Christianity.  Modern  readers  are  apt  to  lose 
themselves  amid  unfamiliar  details  here.  But  it 
is  possible  to  set  these  details  in  the  background, 
and  yet  grasp  the  permanent  truths,  which  are  as 
important  for  us  as  for  the  readers  to  whom  such 
details  became  the  most  effective  illustrations. 
We  shall  keep  this  in  view  when  attempting  now 
to  summarize  the  great  facts  associated  with  the 
idea  of  access  in  the  four  Epistles  already  referred 
to. 

(I)  The  need  of  access  to  implies  separation  from 
God— want  of  fellowship  like  that  enjoyed  by 
those  who  walk  in  the  light.  We  are  by  nature 
afar  off  (Eph  213),  aliens  (v.1-).  There  is  an  en- 
mity which  must  be  slain  before  peace  is  effected. 


The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  against^  all  ^ungodli- 
ness and  unrighteousness  of  men  {Ho  1  M)-  The 
Ephesians  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath  (Eph 
23).  That  exhortation  used  in  Hebrews  to  draw 
near  (4ltf  1(F)  could  he  addressed  only  to  those 
who  are  at  a  distance  from  God.  'Whereas  it 
is  emphatically  affirmed  that  He  is  able  to  save 
unto  the  uttermost,  it  is  supposed  that  great 
oppositions  and  difficulties  do  lie  in  the  way  of 
its  accomplishment'  (Owen). 

(2)  The  great  separating  barrier  is  sin.  All 
have  sinned  (Ro  32:i) :  and  the  correlative  of  uni- 
versal sin  is  universal  condemnation.  Sin  and 
death  are  so  associated  as  to  be  completely  one 
(Ro  512-  "■ 15, 17-  'a).  The  Ephesians  are  represented 
as  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  (2'}. 

(3)  All  three  Persons  of  the  Godhead  conspired 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  sin,  in  a  way  corre- 
sponding to  its  magnitude.  Access  is  {a)  to  (wp&s) 
the  Father  {Eph  218)  —  representing  the  God  to 
whom  we  are  to  be  reconciled  and  introduced,  and 
into  whose  family  we  are  to  be  adopted  ;  (6)  through 
(otd)  the  Son  {Ho  5-,  Eph  2lb) ;  (c)  by  (e*)  the 
Spirit  (Eph  218). 

(4)  This  is  the  special  work  of  Christ.  He  bridges 
the  gulf  which  sin  has  created  between  God  and 
man.  We  have  access  into  the  grace  of  justifica- 
tion through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitia- 
tion through  faith  in  His  blood  (Ro  324-  »).  The 
double  alienation  from  God  and  His  Church  dis- 
cussed in  Ephesians  is  removed  through  Christ — by 
His  blood  (213),  by  His  Hesh  (v.15),  by  His  Cross 
(v.16). 

The  steps  whereby  access  was  effected  by  Christ 
are  clearly  laid  down  in  I  P  318.  His  death  has 
a  connexion  with  sin.  He  suffered  once  for  all 
(<i7ra£},  '  so  that  to  them  who  lay  hold  on  Him  this 
holds  sure,  that  sin  is  never  to  be  suffered  for  in  the 
way  of  strict  justice  again,  as  not  by  Him,  so  not  by 
them  who  are  in  Him'  (Leighton).  The  unique 
significance  of  Christ's  suffering  in  connexion  with 
sins  is  expressed  in  the  words  'the  just  for  the 
unjust'  {SUatoi  virkp  ab~iKu>v).  In  dying,  the  right- 
eous One  took  on  Himself  the  liability  of  the 
unrighteous.  Access  to  God  was,  in  St.  Peter's 
estimation,  thus  purchased  at  an  unspeakable 
price.  '  A  righteous  One  has  once  for  all  faced, 
and  in  death  taken  up  and  exhausted,  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  unrighteous,  so  that  they  no  more 
stand  between  them  and  God'  (Denney,  The  Death 
of  Christ,  p.  102). 

The  author  of  Hebrews  explains  and  illustrates 
liy  a  method  siti  generis,  how  Christ  obtains  access 
for  us.  Christ  is  the  great  High  Priest  interceding 
for  men  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  and  the  function 
which  He  discharges  in  heaven  is  based  on  the 
death  which  He  died  on  earth.  A  priest's  duty  is 
to  establish  and  represent  fellowship  between  God 
and  man.  Christ  found  that  sin  barred  the  way  to 
this  fellowship,  and  accordingly  dealt  with  sin. 
He  was  appointed  with  a  view  to  this  end  — to 
make  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  people  (He 
217).  In  contrast  with  the  Levitical  priests  and 
their  duties,  Christ's  Person  and  work  are  perfect 
(T-Afios).  He  deals  with  sin  by  way  of  sacrifice. 
This  He  did  once  when  He  offered  up  Himself 
(7-7).  'Once  in  the  end  of  the  world  bath  he 
appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self (9"M).  'Christ  was  once  ottered  to  bear  the 
sins  of  many'  (v.38).  '  For  by  one  offering  he  hath 
perfected  for  ever  ['  to  perfect,'  reKeiovv,  '  is  to  bring 
into  the  true  condition  of  those  in  covenant'] 
them  that  are  sanctified'  ['to  sanctify,'  ayi&frtv, 
'  is  to  make  to  belong  to  God,'  Davidson], 

Associated  with  the  same  conception  of  sacrifice 
are  the  references  in  the  Epistle  to  the  blood  of 
Christ.     He  entered  into  the  Holy  Place  by  (Sid) 
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His  blood  (912).  The  blood  of  Christ,  who  offered 
Himself  to  God,  purees  the  conscience  from  dead 
works  (v.14).  We  have  boldness  to  enter  into  the 
Holiest  by  the  blood  of  Christ  (10lu).  Access  is 
therefore  dependent  on  Christ's  Person  and  work- 
in  reliance  on  His  sucriiice  (1U1U),  along  a  way  con- 
secrated by  His  death  (v.-1),  mindful  of  their  Hhdi 
Priest  (v.-1)  in  heaven,  believer*  are  exhorted  "o 
draw  near  to  God.  The  exhortation  in  410  to  come 
boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace  is  also  founded  on 
Jesus  having  passed  into  the  heavens  as  our  great 
High  l'riest:  and  it  adds  the  thought  of  Christ's 
sympathy,  as  having  experienced  iniirmities  and 
temptations  Himself,  in  order  to  encourage  sup- 
pliants for  mercy  and  grace.  The  truth  put  hor- 
tatively  in  these  passage*  is  also  taught  directly 
in  7-°,  where  access  is  linked  with  intercession 
This  intercession,  of  which  an  example  is  preserved 
in  Jn  17,  is  continued  in  heaven,  and  derives  its 
power  from  the  sacrifice  which  Christ  ottered  on 
earth. 

(5)  Faith  is  the  subjective  condition  of  those 
who  have  access  (Bo  3-3  §\  Eph  3]2).  'He  who 
comes  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is'  (He  11°). 
The  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews  is  a  record  of 
faith  in  action,  faith  as  illustrated  in  the  lives  of 
saints,  who  first  came  to  God,  and  then  acted  and 
endured,  because  sustained  by  the  strength  of  God. 

Liter ATrRE.— The  Commentaries  on  the  passages  discussed 
especially  Sanday-Headlam  on  Jtomans ;  Ellicott,  Meyer,  H.  U. 
Miller,  and  Armitage  Robinson  on  Ephesians;  Delitzsch, 
Davidson,  Westcott,  and  Bruce  on  Hebrews ;  also  Calvin's 
Institutes,  in.  xiii.  5,  xx.  12;  Cremer's  iiiblico-Theol.  Lex.\ 
Denney,  The  Death  of  Christ ;  £xj>ositor,  4th  series  [18901 
ii.  131 ;  2nd  series  [1882],  iv.  321. 

D.  A.  MACKINNON. 

ACCOMMODATION.— 

i.  The  Incarnation  as  the  supreme  example, 
(a)  The  birth  and  childhood  of  Jesus. 
(/<>The  temptations  to  which  He  was  subjected. 
(c)The  mental  and  spiritual  suffering's  experienced  by 

ii.  Incidents  inferentially  valuable. 

(«)  His  education  in  a  pious  Jewish  home. 
(6)  The  deliberate  acceptance  and  public  avowal  by 
Him  of    the  limitations  conditioning  human 
lite. 
(c)  Revelation  of  these  limitations  involved  in  the 
spontaneity  of   His  attitude  towards  (1)  His 
fellow-men,  (2)  His  Father. 
iii.  Jesus' activity  as  Teacher. 

(a)  Repeated  assertions  as  to  nature  of  the  authority 

wielded  by  Him. 
(ft)  Objective  of  His  message  defined  by  (1)  the  national 
characteristics  of  His  fellow  countrymen ;  (2) 
their  theological  and  traditional  beliefs— 
(«)  Messianic  kingdom. 
03)  Doctrine  of  angel-mediation. 
(y)  Current  conceptions  of  the  power  of  Satan 
and  of  evil  spirits. 
(c)  Methods  employed  by  Jesus  in  His  teaching  :  (1) 
parables  purposely  and  economically  utilized  ; 
(2)  use  of  popular  figurative  expressions;  (3) 
employment  of  aphorism,  allegory,  etc.  ;  (4)  ac- 
ceptance of  current  conceptions  as  to — 
{«)  Natural  phenomena. 
(3)  Anthropology. 
iv.  Attitude  of  Jesus  towards  the  Messianic  hopes  of  His  day. 
(a)  Assumption  of  the  title  '  Son  oE  Man. ' 
(6)  Attitude  towards  the  Jewish  Canon  of  Scripture 
observable  in  His  acceptance  of  (1)  its  general 
historicity;  (2)  the  traditional  view  of  the  author- 
ship and  interpretation  of  l's  110. 
v.  Summary  and  practical  conclusion. 
Literature. 

The  term  'accommodation'  may  be  defined  as 
the  principle  or  law  according  to  which  God  adapts 
His  Self-revelation  to  the  capacities  and  limitations 
of  created  intelligences.  In  every  age,  from  the 
earliest  onwards,  this  Self-revelation  of  God  has 
been  made,  and  has  its  own  characteristic  features. 
Between  the  time  when  men  conceived  of  God  in 
the  rudimentary  anthropomorphism  of  Gn  3a  and 
the  time  of  the  highest  attainment  by  the  human 
mind  of  His  Nature  and  Being  (Jn  4™*),  every 
conceivable  gradation  occurs  in  the  extent  and 
character  of  God's  revelation  of  Himself  to  men. 
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i.  The  Incahxation  as  the  supreme  examplp 
-11.W  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
inquiry  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Jeff 
imposed  limitations  of  Christ,  or  how  far  the 
modern  theories  of  the  Lru>,si,s  uvh  „.„»  nro  ;„>,., 
1.,  revelation,  directly  „,■  by  i^tSTl w  ? £ 
snthciont  hereto  indicate  how  far  the  (i,  """Ue 


™  "ave  them,  point  to  a  real  adoption  bv 
the  conditions  of  that  life  which  He  assnm 


ini  of 

,      .  ,,.  —  —  ~"  .«c  assumed,  and 

involved  Uimcx  ncccs,Ua(cin  the  limitations  of  a 
real  human  life. 

I/O  So  complete  is  the  accommodation  to  the 
capacities  and  requirements  of  infanthood,  that 
St,  Luke  scruples  not  tu  record,  as  piU-t  ,,f  the 
angelic  message,  the  finding  by  the  sh.-pherds  of 
.  .  a  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes  and 
lying  in  a  manger'  (J.k  2IS),  and  St.  Matthew 
makes  the  safety  of  His  childhood  depend  on  the 
vigilance  and  care  of  Joseph  and  His  mother  their 
return  from  enforced  exile  being  conditioned  by 
the  fact  that  *  they  are  dead  that  sought  the  yomi" 
child's  life'  (Mt  2-*).  All  this  presupposes,  Jf 
course,  His  development  along  the  lines  of  human 
growth,  which  is  boldly  outlined  by  St.  Luke  in 
the  much  debated  passage,  'Jesus  advanced  in 
wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God 
and  men'  (Lk  2r'J).  If  these  words  are  to  be  in- 
terpreted according  to  their  obvious  meaning,  they 
imply  a  moral  and  spiritual  as  well  as  a  physical 
advancement  along  lines  as  normal  as,  for  ex- 
ample, those  which  marked  the  growth  of  the 
child  Samuel.  We  may  say,  indeed,  that  there  is 
a  marked  reference  to  the  words  .  .  .  Kai  dyaObv 
Kal  fAera  Kvpiov  ical  p-tra  avdpiLirwv  of  1  S  2"6  [LXX]. 
1  Christ's  growth  was  from  His  birth  a  holy  growth ' 
(Martensen,  Christian  Jiupimfivs,  Eng.  tr.  p.  2S2); 
but  the  words  'the  child  grew  and  waxed  strong' 
(Lk24")  point  to  the  essentially  human  conditions 
under  which  that  growth  was  ejected. 

The  sole  incident  in  connexion  with  His  boyhood 
which  has  come  down  to  us  in  our  reliable  authori- 
ties is  that  of  His  visit  to  the  temple  (Lk  24m'-)- 
Short,  however,  as  it  is,  it  throws  a  clear  light  on 
the  nature  and  reality  of  the  advance  '  in  wisdom 
and  favour,'  and  its  uninterrupted  continuity  is 
well  expressed  in  v.40,  if  we  give  the  word  w\T)pov- 
fievov  its  proper  significance.  Day  by  day  He  was 
being  filled  with  wisdom.  Even  at  this  age,  His 
marvellous  intellectual  powers  displayed  them- 
selves, and  already  He  exnibited  that  keen  insight 
which  in  after  life  He  so  frequently  showed.  The 
verb  used  to  express  the  amazement  of  the  learned 
teachers  (c&o-TavTo)  shows  how  much  these  men 
wondered  at  the  Boy's  knowledge  and  at  the  depth 
of  His  understanding  (^jtl  tjJ  owiaei).  Notwith- 
standing this  feature  of  the  narrative,  the  historian 
is  far  from  leading  us  to  suppose  that  there  was 
anything  supernatural  in  the  matter.  He  rather 
represents  Jesus  as  a  boy  of  a  singularly  inquiring 
turn  of  mind,  who  deliberately  determines  to  find 
out  for  Himself  the  solution  of  many  problems 
which  puzzled  Him  during  the  course  of  His  home 
education,  and  for  which  He  could  find  no  satis- 
factory explanation  from  His  teachers  in  Nazareth. 
He  sits  down  {uaBi'^ttevov)  at  the  feet  of  these  great 
teachers  (Sioaanakvp)  as  a  learner  (cf.  St.  Paul's 
description  of  his  own  education  in  the  Law,  Ac 
223).  Nor  are  we  to  look  upon  the  circumstance 
in  the  temple  as  constituting  an  exhibition  of 
miraculous  intellectual  acquirements  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  that  word.  All  Jewish  children 
from  their  'earliest  infancy'  (Jos.  c.  Apion.  ii.  18) 
were  made  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  and  to  prac- 
tise the  precepts  of  the  Law.  We  have  only  to 
compare  the  Lnkan  narrative  with  that  given  in 
the  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  to  see  how  com- 
pletely natural  and  human  is  the  whole  incident, 
and  how  entirely  the  boyhood  of  Jesus  was  subject 
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to  boyhood's  conditions  and  limitations.  In  the 
latter  He  is  represented  as  cross-examining  each 
of  the  doctors,  and  instructing  them  not  only  in 
matters  appertaining  to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
but  in  astronomy,  physics,  metaphysics,  and  other 
branches  of  current  erudition  (see  ens.  xlviii.— lii.). 

Without  entering  into  an  examination  of  the  words  contained 
In  His  answer  to  His  mother's  gentle  rebuke,  or  what  relation 
they  bear  to  His  subsequent  complete  and  developed  self- 
consciousness,  it  may  be  Baid  that  they  do  not  necessarily  in- 
volve all  that  is  sometimes  imported  into  them.  Even  the  im- 
plied antithesis  I  raTrtpreuof  v.^andi*  -roil  tov  »«t^«  ^euof  y.49 
probably  means  nothing  more  than  a  reminder  that  the  claims 
of  His  neavenly  Father  take  precedence  of  all  others,  and  bears 
testimony  to  a  profound  appreciation  of  the  transcendent 
reality  of  His  Divine  Sonship  (cf.  E.  Weiss,  Leben  Jeau,  Eng.  tr. 
vol.  i,  p.  278  n\).  It  is  true,  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that 
the  Boy  Jesus  had  no  knowledge  of  His  unique  relationship  to 
God  (cf.  Gore,  Diss.  p.  78,  n.  1).  The  use  of  the  possessive 
particle  fttu  points  to  the  probability  that  His  powers  of  realiza- 
tion in  this  respect  were  as  wonderful  as  the  development  of  His 
mental  faculties  in  another.  This  is,  however,  far  from  saying 
that  Jesus  at  this  early  age  possessed  the  consciousness  of  His 
Messiahship,  which  only  came  to  full  maturity  at  the  next 
burning-point  of  His  life  (seeSanday's  art. '  JesusOhrist '  in  Hast- 
ings* DB,  vol.  ii.  p.  609) ;  and  the  short  but  graphic  touch  with 
which  St.  Luke  portrays  for  us  His  surprise  at  His  parents' 
method  of  search  (ri  eri  IZ^ru-ri  fu$,  and  His  sustained  sub- 
ordination^ iitaTa.rve/AitM  ttltiii  gives  the  idea  of  a  continuance 
of  His  subjection  to  the  conditions  of  His  home  life)  to  the 
authority  of  Joseph  and  Mary  shows  how  completely  the  Son  of 
God  'emptied  Himself,'  f*ep$r,»  houkou  Kajiw,  Ph  2?. 

One  incidental  reference  to  this  period  of  Jesus' 
life  in  the  Synoptic  narrative  further  deepens  the 
impressiveness  of  this  self-humiliation.  St.  Mark 
relates  that  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  His  visits  to 
Nazareth  {Mk  61)  His  teaching  was  met  by  His 
fellow-townsmen  with  tho  scornful  question,  'Is 
not  this  the  carpenter?'  (6  ^twi-).*  This  single 
question  gives  point  to  the  move  general  remark  of 
St.  Luke  mentioned  above,  and  interprets  Jiis  use 
of  the  analytical  or  periphrastic  tense  {fy  b-rroTaa- 
cro/iecos:  for  the  use  of  this  form  of  the  verb  the 
reader  is  recommended  to  see  Burton's  jVT  Moods 
and  Tenses,  p.  1 1  f.  and  p.  16  ;  see  also  Blass,  Gram, 
of  NT  Greek,  p.  203). 

His  whole  life,  then,  previous  to  the  events  which 
led  to  His  public  ministry,  was  lived  under  the 
simple  conditions  which  obtained  in  a  humble  but 
pious  country  home,  and  His  answer  to  the  Baptist's 
remonstrance,  'it  becometh  us  {-n-pinov  farlv  V"7) 
to  fulfil  all  righteousness  '  (Mt  315),  is  the  result  of 
a  training  characteristic  in  its  naivete  of  a  house 
whose  inmates  'waited  for  the  redemption  of 
Israel '  (Lk  2-5),  and  were  strict  observers  of  the 
laws  governing  the  religious  life  of  the  Jews.  See, 
further,  artt.  Boyhood  and  Childhood. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  a  slight  but  significant 
difference  in  the  method  of  introducing  the  narrative  of  Jesus' 
baptism  between  the  Lukan  and  the  other  two  Svn optic- 
versions.  The  latter  speak  of  Jesus  as  coming  from  Galilee  for 
the  special  purpose  of  being  baptized  (see  fragment  of  Gosp. 
Heb.  in  Jerome's  adv.  Pelag.  3)— t«5  Ptt-TTurOipcu  Ct'  uItoZ  (lit 
3la),  xet't  k$xrT,irfh}  v<ri,liuxi.veu(M]s.V)),— and  seem  to  be  conscious 
of  a  certain  amount  of  astonishment  on  account  of  the  act. 
The  Lukan  narrative,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  tha  story  an 
incidental  character ;  and  hy  its  uses  of  the  participle,  both  in 
describing  the  act  of  baptism  and  also  His  prayer  which  im- 
mediately followed  (z=«  'Infou  paTTiff-fls'.Toi  **;  trpafftvz«f*(*ov, 
Lk  32').  the  Evangelist  gives  a  human  touch  to  the  whole  scene 
which  harmonizes  well  with  the  style  of  his  history  in  this 
place. 

(ft)  It  is,  however,  when  we  come  to  the  scene  of 
His  temptation,  and  study  it  in  connexion  with  the 
revelation  which  He  hail  just  received  from  His 
Father,  that  we  begin  to  appreciate  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  words  of  He  41S  that  Jesus  was  One  who 
*  in  all  points '  {ko.t!l  tt&vto.)  was  tempted  like  our- 
selves. Whatever  be  the  interpretation  we  are 
inclined  to  put  upon  the  nature  and  method  of  the 
temptations  (see  art.  Temptation)  to  which  He 
was  subjected,  one  thing  must  be  uncompromis- 

*  This  would  seem  to  be  the  original  and  correct  form  of  the 
expression,  though  the  Matthsean  record  has  i  nZ  riv-mot  vim 
(Mt  1355),  */,  Whifh  the  Western  text  (11)  of  St.  Mark  has  con- 
formed (see  >\  right,  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek,  p.  62  f.) 


ingly  insisted  on — the  struggle  was  a  real  one,  it 
was  intense,  it  was  necessary  (lirpeirev  yap  atrip  .  .  . 
Sia  vaO-nn&TUJv  TcXetutrat,  He  210).  It  is  necessary 
that  we  should  be  oa  our  guard  against  falling 
into  the  errors  which  mar,  for  example,  the  wort 
of  Hilary  of  Poitiers  in  his  controversy  with  the 
Arians  (see  especially  his  Libri  XII.  de  Trinitate, 
Liber  x.).  To  explain  away  the  reality  of  the 
sufferings  of  Jesus  arising  out  of  His  different 
temptations,  whether  these  sufferings  are  mental 
or  physical,  is  of  the  essence  of  Docetism  ;  and  a 
docetic  Christ  has  never  yet  appealed,  and  we  are 
confident  never  will  appeal,  to  the  conscious  needs 
of  humanity.  Jesus  Himself  must  have  been  the 
ultimate  source  from  which  the  story  of  the  Temp- 
tation became  known,  and  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  impression  made  upon  His  mind  "by  the  terrible 
ordeal  was  most  profound.  He  had  just  received 
from  His  Father  the  revelation  of  His  unique  Son- 
ship.*  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  agree  in  prefix- 
ing to  two  of  the  temptations  the  words,  '  If  thou 
art  the  Son  of  God,'  the  essence  of  the  trial  con- 
sisting in  the  danger  of  doubting  the  truth  which 
had  been  disclosed  to  His  consciousness,  and  of 
testing  the  fidelity  of  God  by  a  thaumaturgical 
exhibition.  There  is  also  a  subtle  psychological 
and  spiritual  fitness  in  the  character  of  the  first  of 
the  series,  which  speaks,  perhaps,  more  for  its  real 
force  than  any  direct  statement  could  do.  The 
appeal  came  to  Jesus  in  the  hour  and  on  the  side 
of  His  physical  exhaustion,  and  this  is  in  direct  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  experience  of  humanity. 
Temptation  becomes  infinitely  stronger  and  more 
dangerous  when  physical  weakness  comes  to  the 
aid  of  the  external  promptings  of  the  Evil  One. 

That  Jesus  believed,  and  led  those  to  whom  He  recounted 
His  experiences  to  believe,  in  the  near  presence  of  a  personal 
spirit  of  evil  during  this  critical  period  of  conflict,  is  very 
evident  (see  Gore,  Diss.  p.  24ffA  Moreover,  this  Evil  One 
(J  J.^eXof,  Mt45.tJ-»,Lk43-6-13;  i  2aT*y£f ,  Mk  li3)isa  prince 
standing  at  the  head  of  a  kingdom  which  is  the  direct  anti- 
thesis of  the  kingdom  of  God.  According  to  the  Lukan  version 
of  this  incident,  Jesua  expected  to  meet  again  in  personal  con- 
flict this  great  spiritual  enemy.  The  devil  left  Him  only  till 
further  opportunity  for  assault  should  arise  (&%?'  xa'Pe"t  Lk 
413);  and  towards  the  end  of  His  ministry  we  find  Him  giving 
expression  to  the  consciousness  that  the  great  struggle  with 
His  arch-foe  was  about  to  recommence  —  'The  prince  of  the 
world  (a  tou  x.ivtttu  Hpytov,  Jn  14-"°)  is  (now)  coming'  (cf.  121). 
When  His  arrest,  following  upon  His  betrayal,  was  about  to 
become  an  accomplished  fact.  He  recognized  the  return  of  the 
spirit  of  evil,  and  that  the  return  was  with  power  ($  Wwe'.u.  t«Z 
»«w,  Lk  22&0. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  vivid  presentation  of 
the  profound  reality  of  His  subjection  to  tempta- 
tion than  that  afforded  by  the  narrative  dealing 
with  the  events  which  occurred  in  Caesarea  Phi- 
lippi.  It  is  almost  possible  to  see  the  startled  look 
of  horror  on  Jesus'  face  as  He  listens  to  Peter's 
well-meant,  if  indiscreet,  remonstrance.  In  the 
words  of  His  chief  Apostle  He  hears  again  the 
voice  of  Satan  (cf.  Mt  1623  and  Mk  833),  and  the 
almost  fierce  way  in  which  He  rebukes  Peter 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  not  the  first 
time  the  suggestion  has  whispered  itself  into  His 
ear,  to  forego  the  bitter  taste  which  He  knows  He 
must  experience  before  His  work  is  ended. 

(<•)  Before  passing  from  the  consideration  of  this 
aspect  of  the  Incarnation  viewed  as  the  self- 
adaptation  of  the  Son  of  God  to  the  conditions 
of  humanity,  we  must  refer  shortly  to  some  of 
the  details  of  the  last,  greatest,  and  most  awful 
of  the  temptations  to  which  Jesus  was  exposed. 
Some  have  sought  to  explain  away  the  reality 
both  of  the  temptations  and  the  sufferings,  through 
a  vain  desire  to  exalt  His  Divine  at  the  expense  of 

*  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  immaterial  whether  we  reject 
the  words  of  the  Textus  Eeceptus  Zi  (T  a  vlif  pan  i  &.ytx.-T*>rif,  h 
eoi  r,ihi,xv,tra.  in  favour  of  the  Western  reading  of  Lk  32*  mil  t**v 
tT  tv,  iyii  trf.fMpa*  ■yryitvuxo.  trt,  which  Resell  and  Blass  as  well  as 
others  seem  to  prefer  (cf.  Blass,  Ev.  secundum  Lucam,  etc, 
Pr»fatio,  pp.  xxxvi-xxxvii). 
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His  human  nature ;  but  this  is  not  the  method  of 
interpreting  the  life  of  Christ  which  brings  out  of  it 
God's  answer  to  man's  deepest  and  most  conscious 
needs.  There  win  hardly  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  unprejudiced  reader  that  the  Synoptists 
place  on  record  their  accounts  of  the  Passion  be- 
lieving the  facts  detailed  to  be  real  and  objective. 
The  words  of  Jesus  are  the  expressions  of  a  mind 
torn  with  the  mental  and  spiritual  conflict;  and 
if  Lk  '2m2A3w  **  be  not  a  mere  Western  interpolation, 
the  element  of  awful  fear  entered  into  and  height- 
ened His  sufferings.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that 
we  can  interpret  the  words  iv  dvojefp.  Sec  art. 
Agony.  The  thrice-repeated  prayer  of  Jesus,  in 
which  He  speaks  of  His  own  will  as  distinct  from, 
but  completely  subordinate  to,  His  Father's,  adds 
to  the  impression,  already  gained,  of  the  purely 
human  feelings  exhibited  by  Him  in  His  struggle, 
and  recalls  to  our  mind  the  words  in  His  own 
form  of  prayer,  '  Thy  will  be  done  '  (Mt  6W)  ;  thus 
connecting,  in  the  greatest  crisis  of  His  life,  His 
own  with  our  absolute  dependence  upon  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  His  Father. 

The  writer  of  the  Fourth  tlospel  records  sayings 
of  Jesus  which  are  very  similar  to  this.  After  the 
conversation  of  Jesus  with  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
He  explains  to  His  disciples  the  all-absorbing, 
satisfying  character  of  His  life's  work,  which  is  to 
do  the  will  (t6  «Xiw*b)  of  His  Father  (Jn  4M).  In 
other  places  He  distinguishes  between  His  own 
6i\j)fi.a  and  that  of  His  Father  (Jn  5'10  Gas) ;  and 
this  is  the  word  used  by  the  Synoptic  writers  when 
recording  the  words  of  Jesus'  prayer  in  Gethsemane. 
On  what  grounds  St.  Luke  employs  the  verb  pov- 
\onai  (2342)  in  this  connexion  we  do  not  know.  If 
the  choice  is  not  accident,  it  is  evidence  that  even 
in  His  great  affliction  Jesus  bowed  Himself  to  the 
deliberate  determination  of  God  (for  the  connexion 
between  /3ot/Ao/uu  and  0e\w  see  Cremer,  pp.  143  ff. 
and  726  f.). 

A  very  pathetic  touch  is  given  hy  St.  Matthew  to  the  por- 
traiture of  this  scene  in  the  garden.  Both  he  and  St.  Mark 
relate  how  Jesus  expressed  a  wish  that  His  three  disciples 
should  be  on  their  guard.  St.  Mark,  however,  leaves  the  im- 
pression that  He  is  bidding-  them  watch  against  the  too  sudden 
intrusion  of  their  enemies  upon  His  privacy.  Twice  He  uses 
the  imperative  '  Watch.'  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Matthew 
twice  adds  to  this  same  verb  the  expression  '  with  me,'  as  if 
anxious  to  show  the  very  human  desire  of  Jesus  to  have  the 
companionship  of  faithful  friends  in  the  hour  of  His  need  and 
solitude.  The  same  two  writers  have  recorded  a  saying  of 
Jesus  to  His  sleeping  companions  ('  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your 
rest')  which  is  omitted  by  St.  Luke.  In  these  words  it  is  pos- 
sible to  discover  a  tinge  of  bitter  sadness  and  disappointment, 
as  if  the  reflection  were  forced  upon  Him  that  He  was  bereft 
even  of  that  loyal  friendship  which  had  left  all  and  followed 
Him ;  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  it  was  most  precious,  and 
when  He  stood  in  sorest  need  of  its  help  and  sympathy.  The 
truth  is,  He  felt  the  full  force  of  the  temptation  to  leave  undone 
the  last  and  hardest  part  of  the  work  which  He  came  to  do,  or 
to  find  a  way  of  fulfilling  His  Father's  will  other  than  hy  tread- 
ing the  path  of  suffering  and  death.  It  was  in  the  very  act  o( 
submission  that  He  found  His  most  effective  weapon  of  resist- 
ance ;  and  we  have  here  at  the  same  time  a  verification  of  the 
reality  of  His  human  nature,  and  an  example  of  Himself  carry- 
ing out  to  fulfilment  the  principle  which  He  inculcated  as  a. 
guide  to  others— 'He  that  humble tb  himself  shall  be  exalted' 
(Lk  18W  14"). 

ii.  Incidents  inferentially  valuable.— (a) 
If  we  scrutinize  carefully  the  method  of  resistance 
which  Jesus  adopted  in  His  first  great  conflict,  we 
cannot  fail  to  see  the  results  of  that  moral  and 
spiritual  education  which  was  the  characteristic 
element  of  Hi*  domestic  surroundings,  and  with 
which  we  become  incidentally  acquainted  by  the 
tone  of  His  remark  to  His  mother  in  the  temple. 
The  words  iv  to£s  tou  Trarp&s  fiov  (Lk  21U)  show  how 
profoundly  He  was  impressed  with  the  sense  of 
His  Divine  Sonship;  and,  we  must  believe,  they 
were  the  outcome  of  His  familiarity  with  the 
thought  underlying  much  of  the  language  of  the 
OT.  In  repelling  the  SatarJc  attacks  of  the  Temp- 
tation He  reveals  to  us  a  mind  steeped  in  the 
VOL.  I.— 2 


literature  of,  and  full  to  overflowing  with  spiritual 
principles  culled  from,  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy 
Nor  was  it  only  when  He  felt  the  sore  stress  of 
temptation  that  His  belief  in  the  truth  of  Oud's 
revelation  given  in  the  OT,  and  His  profound 
knowledge  of  its  contents,  came  to  His  aid 


the  hour  of  H 
the  words 


His  intensest  bodily  and  mental  agony, 
of  l's  22  leaped  instinctively  to  His 
mind,  and  gave  expression  to  the  feeling  of  awful 
loneliness  which  then  hung  over  Him  like  a  black 
cloud.  If  in  moments  of  deepest  feeling,  when  the 
soul  almost  without  conscious  effort  turns  to  the 
.sources  whence  it  drew  iU  eaily  sustenance,  Jesus 
had  recourse  to  the  words  of  the  OT,  and  was  able 
to  extract  from  that  wide  field  of  literature  all 
that  was  purest  and  most  spiritual,  it  was  not,  we 
feel  sure,  without  long,  deep  study  and  ponderiii" 
over  the  meaning  of  the  different  writers  from  His 
childhood  onwards.  Iteniembering,  then,  this 
feature  in  the  mental  and  spiritual  equipment  of 
Christ,  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  we  liud  Him 
displaying  the  same  habit  of  mind  in  almost  every 
variety  of  circumstance  of  which  He  found  Him- 
self the  centre.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  tell 
us  that,  at  the  time  of  St.  Peter's  confession  at 
Ca'sarea  Philippi,  He  for  the  lirst  time  spoke  to 
His  disciples  of  the  fatal  end  in  store  for  Him. 
St.  Matthew  clearly  points  out  that  this  was  a 
new  departure— d-jro  Tore  ijp$a,To,  k.t.X.  (16-1),—  and 
that  He  continually  reverted  to  the  subject  as  if 
desirous  of  impressing  the  disciples  with  the  im- 
possibility of  His  escape.  We  do  not  know  at 
what  precise  period  Jesus  was  convinced  that 
there  could  inevitably  be  only  one  ending  to  His 
work,  or  whether  He  knew  trom  the  beginning, 
and  merely  waited  for  a  lilting  time  to  prepare 
His  disciples  for  the  shock.  We  do,  however, 
know  that  at  this  period  He  was  convinced  not 
merely  by  the  '  signs  of  the  times'  (Mt  Mr5),  which 
all  pointed  in  this  direction,  but  also  by  His  know- 
ledge and  interpretation  of  the  things  which  were 
written  '  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  prophets, 
and  the  psalms'  (Lk  24J4),  concerning  Him,  that 
the  way  of  glory  was  the  way  of  the  cross.  St. 
Mark  makes  a  pointed  reference  to  the  connexion, 
which  evidently  existed  in  Jesus'  mind,  between 
the  death  of  the  Baptist  and  His  own  coming  end 
(9,2f-) ;  and  we  know  that  the  murder  of  John  made 
a  profound  impression  upon  Him  (Mt  1413,  cf.  Jn 
6').  Perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  conjecture 
that  this  circumstance  marked  an  advance  in  the 
mind  of  Christ  towards  a  great  synthesis— the 
identification  of  the  Conquering  with  the  Suffer- 
ing Messiah. 

The  question  t£>s  ysypotVTtti,  x.t.X,,  of  Mk  913,  shows  what  it 
was  that  strengthened  His  resolve  to  pursue  His  mission  to  its 
consummation.  That  He  dwelt  long  and  deliberately  on  this 
aspect  of  His  work  is  seen  by  the  way  in  which  He  again  re  tors 
to  it  towards  the  end  of  His  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Mk  lo'^,  to 
which  St.  Luke  adds  the  characteristic  formula  .  .  .  r&trtl-'.vsToii 


{b}  One  of  the  most  widely  canvassed,  and,  in- 
deed, the  most  difficult  passage  in  the  tlospel 
history  is  that  in  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have  dis- 
claimed the  knowledge  of  the  time  of  His  glorious 
Keturn.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  record  His 
disavowal  in  almost  identical  words,  except  that 
the  former  emphasizes  it  by  the  addition  of  ndvos 
to  the  words  ei  pvri  6  varr/p,  which  are  common  to 
both  (cf.  Mt  243,i  and  Mk  133'-).  In  both  narrath  es 
Jesus  is  represented  as  speaking  in  the  3rd  person 
(otf$£  6  vios,  by  which  we  are  doubtless  to  under- 
stand His  usual  self-designation  'Son  of  Man,' 
occurring  as  this  title  does  in  the  context  of  both 
passages,  Mt  S-l37-39,  Mk  13'jn).  How  are  we  to 
interpret,  then,  this  sell-revelation  whiclieiiiaiiat.es 
from  the  consciousness  of  Jesus?  Many  expedients 
have  been  tried  to  get  over  the  logical  conclusion 
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derivable  from  a  literal  exegesis,  some  even  going 
so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  passage  is  an  Arian 
interpolation. 

Athanasius  would  almost  dichotomize  the  Person  of  Christ 
in  his  effort  at  explanation.  Indeed,  he  plainly  asserts  that  the 
Son  did  know  '  the  hour  of  the  end  of  all  things.'  But  as  being 
the  Word  (i?  fi.\»  Xiyo;)He  knew,  though  at  the  same  time  as 
man  (u;  hi  av8paiTo;)  He  is  ignorant  of  it  (ij-mii).  In  the  same 
context  he  maintains  that  Jesus  acted  deliberately  in  speaking 
of  His  ignorance  for  the  sake  of  'economy'  (oxvtpov  trtrolyixtv 
in  Ttpi  -rf,;  iv8panitti;  ttinau  Xnnavpyiet.;  tkiyit,  '  eihl  o  Ties  ').  See 
his  Orations  against  the  Arians,  bk.  ii.  chapters  xliii.  and 
xliv.,  where  these  passages  occur  (Bright's  ed.).  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, in  his  capacity  of  malleus  Arianmuui,  speaks  in  much 
the  same  strain,  and  sometimes  more  unguardedly,  as  if  he 
were  unwilling,  as  indeed  most  of  the  Fathers  were,  to  face  the 
theological  and  exegetical  difficulties  of  this  whole  question. 
Moat  of  us  will  sympathize  with  the  strong  and  vigorous  language 
of  Theodoret  with  respect  to  the  evasions  so  commonly  current. 
'  If,'  he  says,  '  He  knew  the  day,  but  being  desirous  to  conceal 
it  said  He  did  not  know,  you  see  in  what  blasphemy  the  infer- 
ence lands  us.  For  the  Truth  lies'  (liepr.  XII.  capp.  Cyril  in 
Auath.  II'.). 

There  is  also  a  considerable  body  of  modern  thought  which 
seems  to  reject  all  serious  consideration  of  this  aspect  of  the 
Incarnation  as  being  dangerous  to  a  right  and  reverent  attitude 
towards  the  claims  of  Christ.  We  have  only  to  read  such  a  book 
as  Hall's  The  Kenotic  Theory,  or  several  articles  in  the  Ch.  Q. 
Iteoiew  (e.g.  vols,  xliv.,  xlv.,  and  Hi.),  to  see  how  earnestly  men 
contend  against  the  frank  acceptance,  in  their  most  obvious 
meaning,  of  the  words  of  Jesus. 

However  mysterious  the  conclusion  at  which  we 
are  forced  to  arrive  may  be,  and  however  incon- 
sistent the  dirierent  parts  of  our  Cliristological 
system  may  appear,  it  is  necessary  for  us  candidly 
to  accept  this  self-revelation  of  Jesus  as  being 
strictly  in  accord  with  His  personal  consciousness, 
and,  moreover,  as  being  an  infallible  indication  of 
the  complete  and  perfect  manner  in  which  the 
Divine  "Word  accommodated  Himself  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  race  whose  nature  He  took. 

It  would,  again,  be  impossible  and  absurd  to 
treat  the  incident  of  the  barren  tig-tree,  related  by 
both  St.  Matthew  (21'a-22)  and  St.  Mark  (ll1--14),  as 
if  it  were  a  mere  scenic  display  for  the  purpose  of 
solemnly  inculcating  a  moral  lesson.  Yet  this  is 
practically  what  we  are  asked  to  do  by  writers 
who  refuse  to  believe  that  the  mind  of  Jesus  was 
no  more  exempt  from  human  characteristics  than 
His  body  was  from  the  sufferings  incident  to 
earthly  life.  On  this  occasion  He  felt  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  and  He  believed  He  saw  the  natural 
means  of  satisfying  His  need.  "We  could  look  for 
no  more  convincing  example,  in  His  life,  of  the 
complete  adaptation  of  Himself  to  all  the  laws 
governing  mortal  existence.  Other  instances  there 
are  in  abundance  which  point  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, viz.  to  His  complete  and  willing  submission 
to  the  limitations  which  condition  the  human  mode 
of  life.  He  hungered,  as  we  have  seen  (Mt  43,  Mk 
ll13=Mt  21's,  Jn  431),  and  sympathized  with  those 
who  suffered  thus  (Mt  1532  =  Mk  S2,  cf.  Mt.  l2,ff-  and 
2o^-*2).  He  suffered  the  pangs  of  thirst  (Jn  47 
and  19M).  He  experienced  physical  weariness  after 
prolonged  exertion  (Jn4''',  cf.  MtS-*4  =  Mk43B).  Not- 
withstanding O.  Holtzmann's  interpretation  of  Lk 
958  (  =  Mt  8-°)  it  is  very  certain  that  there  is  a  per- 
sonal reference  to  His  homeless  condition  in  these 
words,  and  we  notice  a  quiet  sadness,  as  if  He  felt 
the  loneliness  attaching  to  a  life  of  continued 
wandering  (cf.  O.  Holtzmann's  Leben  Jcsu,  Eng.  tr. 
p.  169,  note  3,  and  p.  303  f.). 

(c)  The  element  of  spontaneity  discoverable  in 
the  words  and  actions  of  Jesus,  expressive  of  His 
attitude  either  towards  His  fellow-men  or  towards 
Gud,  lends  force  to  what  we  have  been  sayin" 
about  limitations  involved  in  His  manhood.  (1)  He 
experienced  feelings  of  keen  disappointment  with 
the  people  of  His  country  for  their  lack  of  spiritu- 
ality (Mk  812  6«,  Jn  11*<.»  cf.  Mk  9'»  Jn  14u  Mk 
8l7"-64=Lk  4",  Lk  8M  =  Mk  4*»=MtS-«  Mk^T" 
8'2  lQM»-  =  Lk  18>«-»=Mt  19'«-«).  On  the  other 
hand,  He  expressed  astonishment  at  the  spiritual 


receptivity  of  some  who  had  no  claim  to  be  amongst 
the  number  of  the  chosen  people  of  God  (Mt  8I0= 
Lk  79,  cf.  Mt  15a*=Mk  T29),  though  He  recognizes 
the  fact  that  this  phenomenon  was  not  confined  to 
His  own  experience  (Mt  12*»-  =  Lk  ll3"-,  Lk  4»-W). 
The  legitimate  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  pas- 
sage last  mentioned  is  not  so  much  that  the  Divine 
love  flowed  over  spontaneously  towards  those  who 
were  outside  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  as  that 
faith  and  trust,  often  found  amongst  the  heathen, 
drew  towards  them  God's  gracious  intervention, 
just  as  the  lack  of  these  spiritual  graces  amongst 
His  own  people  tended  to  dry  up  the  fountain  of 
God's  active  dove  (Mk  61-«=Mt  13M«=Lk  4'«-»  [cf. 
Plummer,  in  loci). 

One  of  the  methods  adopted  by  Jesus  for  pur- 
poses of  instruction  was  that  with  which  the  name 
of  Socrates  is  usually  linked.  Starting  from  pre- 
mises universally  recognized  as  valid,  He  leads 
His  hearers  onwards  by  question  and  answer  to 
the  result  He  wishes  to  establish  (Mk  814-al  =  Mt 
165"1-,  Mk  1214(T-,  Mt  12«2231ff-  2241-*J=Mk  12s&-w= 
Lk  204'"").  With  these  examples  we  may  also 
compare  the  merciless  way  in  which  Jesus  em- 
ployed this  method  to  involve  His  enemies  in  an 
awkward  dilemma  (Mt  2134-2fi),  driving  home  His 
argument  against  their  moral  dishonesty  by  the 
parable  of  the  Two  Sons,  and  the  question  arising 
out  of  it  (Mt  2128-31 ;  cf.  2140-45,  122*  and  IS1).  Not 
all  the  questions,  however,  asked  by  Jesus  were  of 
this  character.  Some  are  of  the  nature  of  ordi- 
nary inquiry — a  demand  for  some  needed  informa- 
tion. Such  are  the  questions  addressed  to  the 
sisters  of  Bethany  (Jn  ll34),  to  the  Gerasene  de- 
moniac (Lk  830=Mk  5a),  to  the  father  of  the  epi- 
leptic boy  (Mk  9-1),  to  the  disciples  on  the  two 
occasions  (if,  indeed,  they  are  not  different  versions 
of  the  same  occurrence)  of  His  feeding  the  multi- 
tude (Mk  6s8,  85  =  Mt  1534;  cf.,  however,  Jn  6s, 
which  is  the  author's  gloss). 

(2)  Not  very  far  removed  from  this  phenomenon 
in  Jesus*  life  is  the  habit  of  prayer  and  quiet  com- 
munion with  God  which  He  habitually  and  sedul- 
ously cultivated  (Mt  ll»-»=Lk  10alf-,  Lk  331,  Mk 
l35,  Mt  14^,  Lk  5,a  6"  9s8  223i  22J3ff-  =  Mt  2&MS-  =  Mk 
14a2ff-,  with  which  we  may  compare  Jn  \TJ'15-  -°  141U 
12m).  Of  the  three  Synoptists,  St.  Luke  seems  to 
be  the  one  who  most  appreciates  this  feature  of 
Jesus'  attitude  to  His  Father.  No  truer  comment 
has  ever  been  made  on  it  than  that  of  the  writer 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (57)  in  referring  to 
His  supplications  in  Gethsemane — the  '  obedience' 
of  Christ  was  slowly  fashioned  through  prayer, 
which  was  answered  for  His  reverent  devotion 
(Westcott,  Ep.  to  Heb.  in  loc).  The  two  descrip- 
tive words  employed  by  this  writer  (5eiJ<r«s  re  ical 
iK£Ti)pias)  illustrate  well  the  intense  nature  of  these 
supplications  (fiera,  upavyijs  laxvP&s  Ka*  SaKpiiav), 
reminding  us  of  the  vivid  representation  of  Mk 
143*.  We  have  here  '  the  spectacle  of  true  man, 
weighted  with  a  crushing  burden,  the  dread  of  a 
catastrophe  awful  and  unfathomed '  (Gore,  Diss. 
p.  82  f . ). 

iii.  Jesus'  activity  as  Teacher.— (a)  When 
we  look  at  the  position  of  Teacher  occupied  by 
Jesus,  we  not  merely  see  Him  assuming  tacitly  to 
be  the  ultimate  authority  upon  the  ethical  value 
of  OT  laws,  and  giving  instruction  from  that 
standpoint  suitable  to  the  receptive  powers  of  His 
hearers,  we  are  also  confronted  with  His  confessed 
subordination  even  in  this  sphere.  His  is  a  dele- 
gated authority  conferred  on  Him  by  an  unction 
from  God.  He  was  sent  with  a  definite  message, 
the  contents  of  which  He  identified  with  that  given 
in  Deutero-Isaiah  (ch.  42,  cf.  61"-).  We  are  re- 
minded of  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Peter  at 
Ca?sarea  (Ac  1038),  where  he  uses  the  same  word  to 
express  this  unction,  and  adds  as  the  secret  of  the 
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marvellous  power  exhibited  by  the  Anointed  that 
God  was  with  Him.  This  thought  is  most  fre- 
quently and  plainly  dwelt  on  in  the  Fourth  Compel, 
and  this  is  the  more  surprising  as  it  appears  along- 
side of  claims  the  most  far-reaching  as  to  the 
significance  of  His  life  and  teaching.  In  His  con- 
versation with  Nicodemus,  Jesus  sets  forth  His 
place  in  the  scheme  of  world-salvation.  He  is  the 
object  of  men's  faith  and  belief.  It  is  through 
Him  that  life  is  brought  into  the  world.  At  the 
same  time  He  is  the  Sent  of  God  (.  .  .  aTriareiMu  6 
8e6s  t6v  vlitv  eh  rbv  k6(T(jlov,  k.-t.X.,  Jn  317,  cf.  334  434  52a- 
M.  30.  3G-38  g29.  38.  39.  44.  57  ^IG.  la.  M.  2U.  33  §16.  18.  28.  39. +J  04 
103«  U«   1244.  46.49   U24   152I     JQS     1?3  and    O^l       Lk  10lG 

9«  Mt  10*  cf.  Mk  9"  and  Jn  13M). 

(b)  Not  only  has  He  received  His  commission  as 
a  Teacher  from  God,  but  there  is  a  limitation  de- 
fined for  Him  in  the  scope  of  the  delivery  of  His 
message  (Jn  1",  Mt  1524  2137'-).  (1)  This  limit  He 
not  only  observed  Himself,  but  imposed  also  on 
His  disciples.  During  His  ministry  their  preach- 
ing was  confined  to  the  borders  of  Israel  by  His 
direct  orders  (Mt  10M);  and  this  limitation  was 
considered  of  binding  force  at  the  time  (Ac  326), 
though  it  was  abrogated  in  the  light  of  further 
development  (cf.  Mt  2Sia,  Mk  1015f-,  Lk  2447,  Ac  V). 
It  is  important,  then,  to  recognize  that  Jesus  Him- 
self consciously  set  national  and  local  bounds  to 
His  missionary  activity,  and  was  willing  to  adapt 
His  methods  of  work  to  suit  the  conditions  which 
governed  the  time  and  place  of  His  incarnate  life. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  He  could  have  approached, 
with  any  hope  of  success,  a  people  so  hide-bound 
in  traditionalism  as  were  His  countrymen,  in  any 
other  way  than  He  did.  Discrimination  in  the 
choice,  rather  than  originality  in  the  creation  and 
presentment  of  fundamental  ideas,  characterizes 
His  teaching.  And  in  this  we  discover  His  Divine 
wisdom  and  greatness.  With  conscious  delibera- 
tion He  refused,  so  far  as  His  own  personal  work 
was  concerned,  to  break  with  the  best  and  truest 
tradition  as  it  was  embodied  in  the  teaching  and 
institutions  of  His  time.  (2)  There  is  a  line  of 
development  observable  in  the  Jewish  mind  from 
the  days  of  the  earliest  prophets  right  onwards  to 
the  time  of  Jesus,  and  He  did  not  break  off  at  a 
sharp  angle  from  its  continuation.  He  rather  set 
His  face  towards  the  direction  in  which  that  line 
travelled,  and  unswervingly  refused  to  turn  aside 
at  the  bidding  of  a  childish  literalism  or  of  a  debased 
legalism.  That  He  did  not  confine  His  recognition 
of  truth  to  what  was  overtly  taught  in  the  OT  is 
shown  by  the  whole-hearted  way  in  which  He 
accepted  the  doctrine  of  individual  resurrection, 
and  pressed  home  the  truth  of  this  latter-day 
Judaistie  development  upon  those  who  refused  to 
accept  it,  by  a  magnificent  crgitmcntuni  ad  horn- 
incm  (Lk  20s"- =Mk  12-ttt-  =  Mt  2231'-).  With  this 
doctrinal  disputation  between  Jesus  and  the  Sad- 
ducees  we  may  compare  that  on  the  same  subject 
between  Gamaliel  and  the  '  scribes  of  the  Saddu- 
cees'  (see  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah,  vol.  i.  p.  316  n.).  This  Rabbi  bases  his 
argument  also  on  a  passage  out  of  the  Pentateuch 
(Dt  I8,  cf.  llu),  but  misses  the  opportunity  so  well 
utilized  by  Jesus  of  emphasizing  the  spiritual  side 
of  that  truth.  It  is  significant  in  respect  of  this, 
that  Jesus  very  seldom  makes  a  formal  declara- 
tion or  revelation  of  the  trutli  of  the  resurrection 
doctrine  (JnS"-28);  and,  except  on  this  occasion 
when  He  was  challenged  to  prove  it,  He  never 
attempts  to  give  any  reasons  for  its  acceptance. 
He  found  the  belief  prevalent  amongst  the  best 
spirits  of  His  time,  and  He  simply  refers  to  it  as  a 
matter  of  course  by  taking  for  granted  that  His 
hearers  will  understand  the  allusion,  and  accept 
the  consequences  He  deduces  (Lk  14",  cf.  Jn  l]-4). 
On  the  one  hand,  He  lays  stress  on  His  own  judicial 
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functions  as  finding  their  final  scope  when  that 
wondrous  result  is  achieved  (cf.  Jn  5=i-  -?  \u  "i'i 
16-  25--  io-  13-,  Mk  13--V  Then,  again  He 
incidentally  refers  to  tlio  resurrection  as  a  future 
event  of  universal  significance,  to  be  brought  into 
objective  existence  by  the  power  of  God  <Mt '*>-»l 
exercised  through  Himself,  who  will  employ  up'els 
as  the  executors  of  His  final  decrees  (lit  L'l41rt-'Jw-1 

(a)  In  these  passages  we  are  able  to  observe  a 
double  object  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  about  two 
distinct  contemporary  beliefs.  As  we  have  ween 
there  was  a  current  belief,  existent  amongst  the 
best  religious  thought,  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  1  his  was,  however,  intimately  connected 
with  Jewish  hopes  as  to  the  future  earthly  national 
Messianic  kingdom  (cf.  Is  26'4-lu,  Ezk  37",  Dn  l-^ 
where  its  extent  is  limited  to  those  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  on  one  side  or  other  of  the 
national  con llict,  mainly  with  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
[see  Driver,  Daniel,  in  loc.  and  In  trod,  xcif.,  and 
Salmond,  Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortttlit'i*  n 
213;  cf.  Dull*"-])-  J  '  P' 

The  imperfection  and  uncertainty  of  the  hold  which  this 
doctrine  had  on  the  Jewish  mind  is  evidenced  by  such  passages 
as2Mac7»-»'23-3H,3Es7l'7!,Miw>);  •*<*.  Ant.  xvin.  i.  3  ;  Bar  2", 
Sir  1727'-  41-1.  In  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  in  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  the  changes  which  are  to  take  place  (4!»3)  the 
writer  affirms  his  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and 
the  subsequent  transformation  of  the  bodies  of  the  righteous  in 
order  to  the  enjoyment  of  unending  spiritual  happiness  (chs.  60 
and  51  [ed.  by  Prof.  Charles)).  The  authors  of  the  Book  of 
Enoch  vary  :>3  to  the  extent  of  the  resurrection,  but  all  are 
agreed  as  to  the  restoration  of  the  righteous  Israelite  to  the 
fulness  of  a  glorious  life  in  the  new  Messianic  kingdom  which 
God  shall  establish  on  earth. 

Now,  as  we  have  just  said,  Jesus,  in  His  allusions 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  while  accom- 
modating His  language  to  the  received  Jewish 
opinions,  emphasizes  the  truth  and  discards  the 
excrescences  which  had  deformed  the  popular 
belief.  In  His  eschatological  references  and  dis- 
courses, connexions  with  current  thought  are  easily- 
discovered,  even  when  He  is  engaged  in  contradict- 
ing the  presumptuous  expectations  of  those  whom 
He  is  addressing.  Compare  His  use  of  apocalyptic 
figures  when  speaking  of  His  Parousia  (Mt  8", 
Lk  IS**-  2216,  Mt  26"),  where  the  future  kingdom 
is  likened  to  a  banquet  where  the  guests  recline  at 
the  table  with  the  fathers  of  the  Jewish  nation  (cf. 
e.g.  Mt  221"14  and  Lk  1415'-4).  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  that  it  is  accompanied  by  a  stern  re- 
minder that  the  real  heirs  of  the  kingdom  shall 
lind  themselves  outside  their  heritage.  The  refer- 
ence to  the  judgment  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  is  also 
to  be  noted  in  Mt  l!)'-**,  Lk  22"°,  and  Rev  204,  remind- 
ing us  of  the  idea  expressed  in  Dn  7~,  1  Co  (rf-, 
Wis  38,  Sir  415. 

The  imagery  in  which  Jesus  clothed  His  description  of  the 
events  which  were  to  precede  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(Mt  '2ii"i  =  Mk  13i-W:=  Lk  215-23),  and  His  subsequent  Return, 
finds  manv  parallels  in  Jewish  literature  (cf.  2  Es  5lia  fiis-^s 
91-12  i3L-9.ii,  2  Mac  b^-,  Apoc.  Bar  70^ ;  Mbhna,  Sota,  ix. 
15 ;  and  Jos.  BJ  vi.  v.  3).  It  is  probable  that  in  Mt  242a  we 
have  the  quotation  of  a  current  proverb  which  may  or  may 
not  have  had  its  origin  in  the  detestation  in  which  the  symbols 
of  Roman  power  and  authority  were  held  (see  Plummer  on 
Lk  IT";  and  Farrar,  Life  of  Christ,  vol.  ii.  p.  262).  In  any 
event  we  know  that  the  phrase  »i  atrei  was  known  to  His  hearers 
as  symbolical  of  God's  judgments  wrought  by  means  of  heathen 
enemies  and  oppressors  (see  Charles'  ed.  of  Enoch  [92] ;  cf.  Dt 
2S**,  Job  t)»\  Hab  1»  etc.).  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
reference  to  the  trumpet  {/raktiyi)  as  the  instrument  by  which 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  immediately  effected  (cf.  1  Th 
4"\  1  Co  15M,  Mt  2431,  and  2  Es  623).  In  this  connexion,  and 
intimately  related  to  the  subject  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
we  mav  note  the  simile  used  by  Jesus  in  His  lamentation  over 
that  city.  The  similitude  of  the  hen  and  her  brood  (Mt  23^) '  is 
not  found  in  the  OT,  but  is  frequent  in  Rabbinical  literature' 
(Plummer  on  Lk  13^).  Compare,  e.g.,  2  Es  l»o,  in  which  context 
are  also  to  be  found  very  similar  references  to  the  righteous 
wrath  of  God  and  its  terrible  consequences.  He  will  require 
the  blood  of  all  His  servants  and  prophets  slain  by  the  hands  of 
those  to  whom  they  were  sent  (2  Es  la'2)-  Their  house  is  left 
unto  them  desolate  (v.**).  These  words  remind  us  of  the 
language  of  Jesus  in  Mt  2335r.;:3  (cf.  Lk  ll-»9«'-),  where  H'endt 
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thinks  there  isji  reference  to  a  Jewish  apocalyptic  writing 
[n  <mi*.  tou  Oioii  iiTti>)  on  the  part  of  Jesus  (Lehre  Jesu,  Eng.  tr. 
ii.  362).    See,  further,  Messiah,  Paroubia, 

(p)  The  otlier  contemporary  belief  referred  to 
above  had  to  do  with  the  part  played  by  angels 
in  the  Divine  economy  of  revelation  and  grace. 
Amongst  the  Jews  of  the  time  of  Jesus  there  was 
a  tendency  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
functions  ascribed  to  these  beings.  This  tendency 
arose  out  of  the  growing  habit  of  thought  which 
removed  God  farther  and  farther  from  that  active 
participation  in  the  world's  concerns  which  was 
characteristic  of  early  Israelitish  belief  (Ex  37ff-, 
Gn  ll7  IS*1  [cf.  G.  B.  'Stevens,  The  Theology  of  the 
NT,  p.  Hf.]).  To  them  angels  were  the  necessary 
media  connecting  a  transcendental  God  with  the 
world  and  men.  (For  the  external  influences  which 
helped  the  growth  of  this  development  see  art.  [by 
Whitehouse]  'Demon,  Devil,'  m  Hastings'  DB, 
vol.  i.  p.  592).  Over  against  God  and  His  king- 
dom, thus  conceived,  stood  Satan  and  his  dominion, 
ruled  after  the  same  method  by  means  of  dependent 
demoniacal  beings.  It  is  important  to  note  that, 
although  these  dualistic  conceptions  held  a  large 
place  in  the  current  thought  of  His  day,  Jesus  has 
let  fall  no  hint  as  to  His  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
angelology.  By  Him  God  is  conceived  as  in  direct 
living  contact  with  men,  guiding  their  affairs,  and 
interesting  Himself  in  their  welfare  (Mt  545,  Lk  C3*, 
Mt  c4- "• 1B' 32  7").  Perhaps  in  no  way  does  this 
come  out  so  clearly  as  in  the  stress  laid  by  Him  on 
the  Fatherhood  of  God  (cf.  e.g.  Lk  15llfl).  What 
was  halting,  spasmodic,  and  inferential  in  the  OX 
becomes  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  a  central,  illumi- 
nating truth  which  He  would  have  His  hearers 
emphasize  during  the  most  sacred  moments  of 
their  lives— Yldrep  t^uS"  (Mt  6U,  cf.  the  HAreo  of 
Lk  ll2).  At  the  same  time  the  Gospels  furnish  us 
with  many  references  by  Jesus  to  angels  and  their 
work,  all  of  which  are  intimately  related  to  con- 
temporary ideas.  It  is  unimportant  for  our  present 
purpose  whether  we  interpret  these  references 
literally,  or,  as  Beyschlag  and  others  do,  meta- 
phorically ;  viz.  as  poetical  and  figurative  ex- 
pressions. 

From  Himself  must  have  come  the  information  noted  by  the 
Synoptists  as  to  angelic  ministrations  (cf.  Mt  4H=Mk  1",  Lk 
2^4;i);  and  He  must  have  been  thinking  of  these  services  when 
He  rebuked  St.  Peter  with  the  question  recorded  in  Mt  2U^  (cf. 
Jn  18:|G,  where  oi  inr,pi-:x,  ol  I/m!  may  refer  to  them  also).  That 
He  believed  in  the  reality  of  their  existence  is,  of  course,  true. 
That  He  ascribed  to  them  functions  suitable  to  their  state  of 
being  is  also  true.  They  are  described  as  '  holy,'  possessed  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  God  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  sons 
of  men  (ovbi  oi  atyyikm),  and  interested  in  the  spiritual  condition 
of  mankind  (cf.  Mk  ifis,  Mt  Id"  25^,  Mk  13^,  Lk  15'°,  with 
which  we  may  compare  2  Es  1G<W  and  Lk  123).  jeSus  in  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  utilizes  the  Rabbinical  belief  that 
the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  carried  to  paradise  by  the  angels, 
hut  in  a  way  so  incidental  that  we  are  not  justified  in  affirming 
or  denying  His  helief  in  that  tenet  (Lk  lt$®,  with  which  may  be 
compared  the  description  of  Elijah's  translation  in  2  K  2"). 
In  Mt  IS"  there  is  a  deliberate  assertion  by  Jesus  that  God's 
care  over  the  least  important  of  His  people  is  exercised  through 
the  media  of  angels.  This  is  an  extension  or  development  of 
the  idea  of  national  guardian  angels  in  Dn  l(Ji3-  20.  He  makes 
an  incidental  reference  to  their  supersensual  nature  in  His 
discussion  with  the  Sadducees  on  the  subject  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion (Mk  1225=  Mt  »23a  =  Lk  2036),  where  He  employs  a  well- 
known  Jewish  opinion  (with  the  Lukan  \vayyi\oi  compare  Apoc. 
Bar  51io  and  Etn.  Enoch  104-i.G)  in  order  to  enforce  a  funda- 
mental spiritual  truth.  The  same  didactic  purpose  is  discover- 
able in  all  the  references  of  Jesus  to  these  beings  ;  and  we  are 
therefore  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is,  in  His  attitude 
towards  this  question,  evidence  of  that  deliberate  economy  bv 
which  He  set  to  Himself  the  task  of  accommodation  to  the 
limited  knowledge  of  His  fellow-men.  It  seems  to  the  present 
writer  to  be  very  evident  that  Jesus  knowingly  refrained  from 
correcting;  their  ideas  on  this  subject  because  He  had  an 
infinitely  more  important  work  to  perform.  To  say  with 
Bishop  Gore  that  His  'language  certainly  reaches  the  level  of 
positive  teaching'  about  good  spirits,  seems  to  import  more 
significance  into  that  language  than  it  can  bear  (cf.  Diss  p 
23  f.).  The  work  of  Jesus  iay  on  a  far  higher  plane  than  this— 
the  correcting  and  revealing  of  details  as  to  the  nature,  posi- 
tion, and  employment  of  subordinate  spiritual  agencies.  It  was 
sufficient  for  His  purpose  that  a  general  belief  existed  in  the 


loving  activity  of  God,  though  that  activity  might  be  somewhat 
too  rigorously  conceived  of  as  mediated  by  certain  personal 
forces— xtiTovpyixic  T<.;i,uceTct  (He  1H).  A  comparison  of  one  pair 
of  parallel  passages  may  throw  some  light  on  the  way  in  which 
Jesus'  attitude  towards  this  belief  was  interpreted  by  those  who 
heard  Him.  In  Mt  lu32  we  read  of  those  who  accept,  and  are 
loyal  in  their  adherence  to.  His  Messianic  claims,  that  the  Son 
of*  Man  will  confess  them  before  His  Father  in  heaven ;  while  in 
Lk  12^  the  words  run,  'Him  shall  the  Son  of  Man  also  confess 
before  the  angels  of  God.'  From  this  it  would  appear  that '  the 
angels  of  God '  is  a  popular  synonym  for  the  Sacred  Presence, 
and  is  employed  by  Jesus  as  such  (cf.  also  Lk  15~- 10).  But 
see  art.  Anobls,  p.  57bf. 

(■v)  On  coming  to  the  consideration  of  the  kindred 
question  arising  out  of  Jesus'  language  respecting 
Satan,  demons,  and  demoniacal  possession,  we  are 
confronted  with  a  more  intricate  and  difficult 
problem.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  the  present 
writer  thinks,  that  as  He  believed  in  the  personal 
existence  of  good,  so  He  also  believed  in  that  of 
evil  angels.  How  far,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
bound  to  accept  the  views  which  a  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  passages  where  reference  to  them  is 
found  would  convey,  is  another  question,  and  one 
which  demands  some  care  in  determining.  In 
the  first  place,  there  are  several  instances  where 
the  language  of  Jesus  respecting  these  beings  is 
obviously  figurative,  and  intended  to  be  inter- 
preted as  such.  In  relating  His  experiences 
during  the  Temptation  period,  it  would  certainly 
seem  as  if  He  intended  to  convey,  in  language 
vividly  symbolical,  an  idea  of  tiie  tremendous 
difficulties  which  beset  Him  in  His  choice  of  two 
alternatives.  The  popular  Jewish  Messianic  ex- 
pectations He  embodied  in  a  personified  form,  and 
Satan  appears  in  the  narrative  because  of  the 
didactic  purpose  which  He  had  in  view. 

A  simitar  interpretation  seems  necessary  in  Jesus'  explanation 
of  the  parable  of  the  Sower  (Mt  131*  ipx1™1  'a  ■*o*r,pis ;  Mk  415 
Ux1™!  i  "2,<x.r<xviit ;  Lk  S22  e^etwi  i  hia.fio),t,;},  though  Plummer 
(note  on  Lk  812)  insists  that  Jesus  is  here  emphasizing  His  belief 
in  the  Personality  of  the  evil  there  described  as  working.  The 
whole  passage,  however,  is  highly  figurative,  and  it  seems  some- 
what arbitrary  to  pick  and  choose  in  that  way.  A  very  remark- 
able instance  of  similar  personification  is  found  in  the  Lukan 
narrative  of  the  healing  of  St.  Peter's  mother-in-law.  Just  as 
St.  Luke  seems  to  be  the  most  deeply  impressed  of  the  Synop- 
tists  with  this  aspect  of  Jesus'  power  and  work,  so  he  is  the 
only  one  of  the  three  to  note  this.  By  usir.tf  the  verb  tT?r.fj.r,<rt\i 
(4S9)(  which  he  had  employed  immediately  before  (v.3j)  in  de- 
scribing the  nealing  of  the  demoniac  in  the  synagogue,  he  links 
the  two  acts  together  by  an  inward  connexion.  The  same  verb, 
indeed,  is  found  in  all  three  Synoptists  in  their  narratives  of  the 
stilling  of  the  tempest  on  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  (cf.  Lk  S24, 
Mt  82is,  Mk  439),  and  we  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  the 
disciples  saw  behind  the  storm  the  work  of  a  living  personal 
agent,  and  that  Jesus  acted  in  the  spirit  of  that  presupposition 
(cf.  O.  Holtzmann's  Leben  Jesu,  Eng.  tr.  p.  268).  Similarly  in 
His  rebuke  of  St.  Peter  (Mk  8^  =  Mt  lG^),  Jesus  sees  behind  the 
language  of  His  chief  Apostle  that  spirit  of  evil  which  all 
through  His  work  strove  to  thwart  and  hinder  Him.  He 
addresses  him  directly  and  personally  as  '  Satan '  (2«T«*ai),  just 
as  He  addressed  the  last  and  fiercest  temptation  in  the  first 
dangerous  crisis  of  His  life  (Mt  410). 

A  striking  and  illustrative  example  of  this  figure  is  discovered 
in  Jesus'  words  to  His  returned  missionary  disciples  (Lk  101M). 
These,  in  their  report,  referred  specially  to  the  power  over 
demons,  recently  conferred  upon  the  Twelve,  as  being  also 
possessed  by  themselves,  which  elicited  from  Him  the  following 
reply,  '  I  heheld  Satan  fallen  (AV  fall)  as  lightning  from  heaven ' 
(cf.  Is  14''-).  Some  see  in  these  words  a  reference  by  Jesus  to 
the  original  Fall  of  the  Angels,  and  an  implied  rebuke  to  the 
disciples,  warning  them  against  the  sin  which  caused  that 
catastrophe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the  aorist  participle 
(two*™)  in  the  place  of  emphasis  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
Jesus  is  speaking  of  an  event  occurring  during  the  time  of  the 
successful  missionary  tour  (cf.  Blass,  Grain,  of  NT  Greek,  §58,  4, 
p.  197 f. ;  and  Burton,  NT  Moods  and  Taws,  §  146 ff.,  p.  07 f.). 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  simile  is  a  familiar  one  to  the  Jews 
(cf.  Is  1412-15,  Rev  127-"),  and  is  used  by  Jesus  to  point  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  evil,  as  it  was  foreshadowed  by 
the  success  which  attended  His  disciples'  first  efforts  (cf. 
Jn  1231). 

A  very  remarkable  instance  of  this  method  is  peculiar  to  the 
Lukan  narrative.  Jesus,  in  warning  St.  Peter  of  his  coming 
fall,  informs  him  in  solemn  language  that  Satan  '  obtained  him 
by  asking'  (l&rijifKre,  Lk  2231)  for  the  purpose  of  testing  him(cf. 
Job  1<j-12  and  216).  He  puts  Himself  in  direct  personal  opposi- 
tion (ij-i  hi  ihtt.Ow)  to  the  Prince  of  Evil  by  praying  for  His 
Apostle.  No  les3  remarkable  and  instructive  is  the  allegory, 
common  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  by  which  He  teaches  the 
danger  of  and  tendency  towards  reverting  to  a  former  state  of 
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sm.  He  apeaka  of  the  unclean  spirit  or  demon  (to  ixaBxpro, 
Ttvjft*)  which,  having  been  cast  out  of  his  victim,  toes  in  search 
of  rest  through  dry  and  desert  regions  (!,'  £»£«»*  rU^\ 
Failing  in  his  quest,  he  deliberates  with  himself  as  to  his  future 
line  of  action,  and  finally  makes  up  his  mind  to  return  to  the 
place  whence  he  was  driven.  With  himself  he  brines  seven 
other  spirits,  and  they  all  take  up  their  ahode  in  the  empty 
chamber,  which  was  all  too  ready  to  receive  them  (Lk  llW-M 
Mt  12JJ-*).  For  the  belief  that  more  than  one  demon  miffht 
possess  a  human  being,  compare  Mk  5lf-,  Mt  S^c,  Lk  gaGf.  £nd 
Lk  S3  Urrrk  !«,««,*).  The  teaching  of  Jesus  is  not  only  based 
on  the  popular  belief  in  the  active  connexion  between  evil 
spirits  and  the  children  of  men,  but  there  is  a  reference  in  it 
to  the  generally  accepted  idea  that  wild  and  desert  regions  are 
the  special  habitat  of  these  beings  (see  art.  '  Demon  Duvil '  in 
Hastings'  DB,  vol.  i.  p.  593*>). 

Jesus,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  seems  to  sanction  the 
current  conception  of  the  malignant  influence  of  demons  on 
the  human  body,  their  activity  in  this  respect  being  controlled 
and  giurled  by  their  chief,  Satan  (o  £px*»  t£v  S*,/*«;X*  Mt  I"'*) 
St.  Luke's  diagnosis  of  the  woman's  case  who  was  afflicted" for 
eighteen  years,  is  simply  that  she  was  possessed  of  a  'spirit 
of  infirmity1  (tm5,u«  irAiiW,  Lk  IS");  and  Jesus  apparently 
countenanced  the  belief  by  the  words  contained  in  His  reproof 
(v  <3tirf*  a  2*T«»if,  v.16).  A  similar  instance  of  His  countenanc- 
ing popular  beliefs  occurs  in  the  healing  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
epileptic  (Mk  9"-27).  The  boys  father  believes  his  son  to  be  the 
victim  of  demoniac  malignity  (i^o«T«  tveSu*  iXwAav,  v.");  and 
Jesus  addresses  the  spirit  by  an  authoritative  command  (ri 
xkctXev  xa.i  lea/fin  -rtcutus,  iyii  'iTiTKtrr&  mi,  v.25). 

Perhaps  the  surest  evidence  we  have  that  Jesus 
dehheratehj  suited  His  language  to  the  notions  of 
His  day  arises  out  of  the  way  in  which  He  wrought 
His  cures,  depending  as  He  did  on  the  moral  and 
spiritual  forces  inherent  in  His  own  Person.  A 
word,  a  command,  a  touch  of  the  hand  suffices  His 
purpose  (cf.  Mt  Slfi,  Mk  1«  Lk  13ia).  There  is  no 
trace  of  His  ever  having  employed  any  of  the 
current  methods  of  exorcism— the  use  of  certain 
magic  formula?,  such  as  '  the  ineffable  Name,*  etc. 
(see  Edersheim's  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the 
Mcuxinh,  bk.  iii.  eh.  xiv.  and  Ap.  XVI.  Cf.  the 
astonishment  which  Jesus'  method  created  amongst 
His  countrymen  [Lk  436 ;  cf.  Ac  1913]>.  That  He 
knew  of  such  methods  is  evident  from  the  ironical 
question  He  put  to  the  Pharisees  who  accused  Him 
of  collusion  with  Beelzebub  (Mt  12-7=Lk  llia). 
For  evidence  that  Jesus  believed  in  power  over 
evil  spirits  exercised  by  others  not  directly  com- 
missioned by  Him,  cf.  Mt  T2,  Mk  9wf*=Lk  9*°'-. 

On  the  other  hand,  signs  are  not  wanting  that 
Jesus  recognized  an  essential  difference  between 
the  casting  out  of  demons  and  the  curing  of  bodily 
disease — 'I  cast  out  demons  and  perform  cures' 
(Lk  133=,  cf.  Mt  108,  Mk  613,  Lk  91  617f-).  St. 
Matthew,  moreover,  records  the  same  distinction 
in  his  account  of  the  early  Galilean  ministry 
{Sawovifoutvovs  ko.1  <Te\j)i>ta{oti^Povs,  4-4,  with  which 
cf.  Mk  laj_^).  We  may  also  note  in  passing  that 
instances  are  not  wanting  of  references  to  disease 
without  mention  of  these  agents  (cf.  c.a.  Mt  927-ai, 
Mk  T^"37,  Lk  1711'19). 

Looking  then  at  this  last  aspect  of  the  question, 
and  noting  the  way  in  which  He  employed  the 
language  current  in  His  day  about  this  mysterious 
phenomenon,  we  perceive  Jesus'  knowledge  to  be 
in  advance  of  that  possessed  by  His  countrymen. 
We  see  the  workings  of  that  love  which,  while  it 
appeals  to  man  as  he  is,  yet  ever  strives  to  draw 
him  upwards  by  gradually  stripping  him  of  the 
clogging  weights  of  superstition  and  of  false  con- 
ceptions. Seeartt.  Demon,  Lunatic,  Possession. 
(c)  In  harmony  with  this  characteristic  habit  of 
Jesus  is  His  general  method  of  imparting  definite 
instruction.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  way  in  which  He,  not  content  with  telling 
His  hearers  directly  what  He  wishes  them  to 
know,  approaches  them  from  another  side — the 
Bide  of  reason  and  its  resultant  freedom  and  in- 
dependence of  thought.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  not  a  body  of  precepts  like  the  Mosaic 
code,  so  much  as  a  series  of  paradoxes  which  arrest 
and  fix  the  attention,  calling  out  and  developing 
the    powers    of    rational    deduction.      The    same 
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feature  runs  through  the  parabolic  form  which 
His  teaching  su  largely  tool',  and  whi«- I  \  a,s0 
admirably  suited  to  maintain  the  studied  iv^i -Z 
in  the  content  of  His  communications  NcVi  ■» 
the  way  n.  winch  He  keeps  back,  all  throng  the 
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His  claims  to  he  the  Messiah  (Mk  1"=3^  8-<u  T  I  V' 
cf.  Mt  12">  8^  etc.);  and  even  to  the  Twelve  ]h' 
does  not  impart  the  nature  of  those  claims  till 
they  slowly  worked  out  for  th,,,,^-*  the con 
v.ction  to  which  St.  Peter  gave  such  emphaUc 
i'Mq^'0"  at  ticsarea  Philipjji  (Mk8-y=Mt  16^  = 

(I)  Popularly  intelligible  and  highly  impressive 
the  parables  of  Jesus  have  been  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  every  age.  The  OT  is  not  without 
examples  of  this  mode  of  teachiii"-  (2  S  l"1"-  ]4,lf- 
IK  2UBW-,  Is  51"8),  and  the  ltabbinieal  writing 
afford  numerous  examples  of  parables  (see  Skiers- 
henn,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  vol  i 
p.  oSOf.)  some  of  which  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Jesus  (cf.  Mid  rash  on  ('a  l1) 
The  object  of  parabolic  teaching  was  twofold,  and 
was  thus  purposely  employed  by  Him  (Mt  131(,->7). 
By  it  He  meant  to  conceal  the  truth  'from  the 
wise  and  clever '  (otto  <jo<pZv  nal  ffweruv,  Mt  1 V*  [see 
Mofl'att's  Histor.  NT*,  p.  316f.]).  By  it  He  at 
the  same  time  intended  to  unfold  the  same  truth 
'to  babes'  (vipriott).  According  to  the  Markan 
narrative,  there  was  an  adaptation  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  His  hearers  even  within  the  zone  of  His 
parabolic  teaching.  He  did  not,  that  is  to  say, 
employ  this  method  indiscriminately  or  harshly, 
but  in  a  tentative  and  gentle  fashion,  proportion- 
ate to  the  intelligences  of  those  who  heard  Him 
<Mk4w). 

Such  was  the  aim  and  intention  of  Jesus  ;  and  in 
connexion  with  this  it  will  not  be  unimportant  to 
note  how,  as  His  experience  widened,  and  the 
stress  of  opposition  increased,  and  the  bitterness 
of  the  enmity  to  which  He  was  exposed  intensified, 
the  parable  enters  more  and  more  largely  into  His 
public  teaching,  and  gradually  assumes  ;t  more 
admonitory,  controversial,  and  sometimes  a  warn- 
ing judicial  tone.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  up  any 
hard  and  fast  rule  exemplifying  this  statement, 
but  a  comparison  of  the  parables  grouped  in  Mt  13 
with  those  in  Lk  14711  13"-9  141"-'-1  161*"  lu-'  I!.1---7 
etc.  will  show  the  gradual  development  of  method 
in  the  employment  of  the  parable  by  Jesus  to 
drive  home  the  meaning  of  His  message  to  the 
heart  and  understanding  of  His  hearers.  See 
Parable. 

(2)  Without  entering  into  a  discussion  as  to  the 
difference  between  the  parable,  the  fable,  the 
allegory,  and  other  forms  of  instruction  by  figure, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  Jesus  never  disdains 
to  use  popular  figurative  expressions  in  order  to 
point  the  truth  He  is  aiming  to  disclose.  Just  as 
in  its  outward  form  and  method  He  conformed  to 
the  usages  of  His  time  (cf.  Mt  5',  Lk  4"u,  Jn  S-, 
Mt  131'*  etc.),  so  in  His  choice  of  language  He  did 
not  disdain  to  employ  what  He  found  ready  to  Ilia 
hand,  though  it  was  manifestly  imperfect.  He  did 
not,  for  example,  correct  the  popular  notions  as  to 
the  local  positions  of  Heaven  and  Hades.  The  one 
was  regarded  as  being  situated  at  an  indefinite 
height  above  the  earth  (see  Ac  l9ff-),  the  other  '  as 
a  dark  deep  underworld  in  which  the  deceased 
continued  to  exist'  (Salmond,  art.  'Hades'  in 
Hastings'  DB  ii.  275).  The  ethical  teaching  of 
Jesus  is  not  disturbed  by  these  crudities.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  He  uses  them  as  illustra- 
tions of  His  meaning.  Capernaum,  because  it 
rejected  the  unparalleled  opportunities  afforded 
by  His  presence  and  works,  He  addressed  with  the 
question,  'Shalt  thou  be  exalted  unto  heaven?' 
answering  it  Himself  at  the  same   time,   'Thou 
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shalt  go  down  to  Hades.'  The  idea  was  tliat  a 
complete  moral  and  spiritual  overthrow  awaited 
her,  whereas  she  might  have  enjoyed  the  full  and 
lofty  freedom  characteristic  of  the  atmosphere  of 
God's  presence  (see  Mt  lla=Lk  1015). 

The  expression  '  gates  of  Hades '  (Mt  1G'8)  is  similarly  figura- 
tive, and  in  this  place  has  reference  to  the  forces  of  death  and 
spiritual  decay.  Here  there  is  an  incidental  reference  to  the 
general  belief  that  Hades  is  an  enclosed  prison-like  (cf.  the  (► 
f  uX*»  JJ  of  1 P3W)  abode  whose  inhabitants  are  locked  and  detained 
inside  its  gates  (cf.  Rev  lis  ■  I  have  the  keys  of  Hades'),  while 
there  is  added  to  this  notion  the  further  thought  that  there  is 
even  in  Hades  a  broad  impassable  line  of  demarcation  ('between 
us  and  you  a  great  gulf  is  fixed,'  Lk  l&K)  between  the  souls  of 
thoee  who  have  lived  piously  here  and  those  whose  lives  were 
selfish  (cf.  Lk  23**  where  the  former  department  of  Hades  is 
called '  Paradise ').  In  connexion  with  this  subject  it  is  in- 
structive to  note  such  ideas  as  are  found  in  Enoch  22.  51.  631" 
102J  etc.,  where,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  locale  of  Sheol, 
the  general  description  is  very  similar  to  that  we  have  been 
discussing. 

(3)  One  of  the  traditional  forms  of  teaching  was 
by  the  employment  of  aphoristic  sayings,  such  as 
we  have  before  us  in  the  gnomic  wisdom  of  the 
Son  of  Sirach,  or  of  the  Pirke  Aboth  in  the  Mishna 
(Scliiircr,  HJP  n.  iii.  pp.  23-32).  Jesus  uses  this 
method  with  wonderful  effect,  as  we  see  especi- 
ally in  the  list  of  utterances  grouped  in  Mt  5-7, 
which  were  collected,  we  may  feel  sure,  from  many 
different  periods  of  His  ministry.  All  four  Gospels 
afford  examples  of  tlie.se  proverbial  expressions. 
Cf.  e.g.  Mk  217- «  935- « 1217  U33,  Mt  22"  12",  Lk  12J8 
]6"\  and  the  unrecorded  saying  in  Ac  2035,  Jn36  434 
12-°,  while,  in  this  Gospel,  Jesus  refers  explicitly  to 
a  proverb  current  in  His  time  ( '  Herein  is  the  saying 
true,'  Jn  4a7).  Very  striking  and  vivid  also  are  such 
figures  as  those  by  which  the  doctrine  or  teaching 
of  the  Pharisees  is  referred  to  by  the  word  '  leaven ' 
(MkS15),  His  own  suffering  by  the  words  'cup' 
and  'baptism'  (Mk  1038,  cf.  Lk  124'Jf-),  the  relative 
positions  of  Jew  and  Gentile  in  the  kingdom  of 
grace  by  the  words  '  children '  and  '  dogs '  (Mk  T27). 
In  the  Fourth  Gospel  there  is  a  striking  frequency 
in  this  mode  of  expression.  It  is  in  this  writing 
that  Jesus  speaks  of  Himself  as  '  the  way '  (^  656s, 
Jn  14fi), '  the  light  of  the  world '  (813), '  the  bread  of 
life'  (635),  'the  vine'  (151),  'the  door'  (107).  He 
speaks  of  His  work  as  His  'meat'  (4s4),  of  His 
body  as  '  this  temple'  (219).  Cf.  also  such  passages 
as  those  which  deal  with  the  second  birth  (3^),  the 
living  water  (410),  the  heavenly  mansions  (14s),  and 
so  on.  In  all  this  we  observe  a  method  which  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  intelligence  of  those  He 
meant  to  instruct ;  and  this  is  still  more  emphati- 
cally the  case  when,  as  He  sometimes  does,  He 
expands  these  figures  and  similes  until  they 
assume  the  shape  of  allegories.  We  see  examples 
of  this  in  His  use  of  the  ligure  of  'the  shepherd' 
(10"'ff-),  'the  vine'  (15lff-),  'the  light'  (12^),  etc. 
No  one  who  has  ever  heard  these  can  fail  to 
admire  'the  wonderful  art  and  power  of  popular 
eloquence '  which  He  possessed.  It  was  precisely 
the  power  to  gain  the  attention  and  arouse  and 
retain  the  interest  of  the  people  which  Jesus 
wielded,  and  we  can  appreciate  the  reasons  for  the 
willingness  and  eagerness  with  which  He  was 
listened  to  by  the  proletariat  (Mk  1237).  See  art. 
"Wisdom. 

(4)  The  references  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  to 
natural  or  world-phenomena,  and  to  the  psycho- 
logical features  of  man's  being,  exhibit  the  same 
reserve,  the  same  restraint  in  correcting  popular 
notions,  the  same  frank  acceptance  of  current 
thought.  A  few  examples  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  ho\V  completely  He  adapted  His  language 
to  the  limitations  of  contemporary  knowTedt'e. 
(a)  God  makes  His  sun  to  rise  (Mt  ;V;') ;  lightniri" 
comes  out  of  the  east  and  takes  its  swift  journey 
towards  the  west  (Mt  24-7),  or  it  falls  down 
straight  from  heaven  (Lk  1013) ;  the  g^erm  of  life  in 
the  wheat-grain  is  brought  into  active  play  only 


by  the  death  of  the  seed  (Jn  1224).  Even  the  signs 
which  enabled  men  to  forecast  the  weather  were 
laid  by  Him  under  contribution  to  emphasize  a 
contrast  (Lk  12Wtf-).  The  wind  blows  hither  and 
thither,  but  men  know  neither  its  beginning  nor 
its  ending  (Jn  38),  any  more  than  they  can  point  to 
the  origin  or  the  destiny  of  the  mysterious  frrij 
&vw$ev,  the  reality  of  whose  existence  He  never- 
theless insists  cannot  be  doubted.  The  gradual 
growth  of  the  kingdom  of  God  eludes  men's  ob- 
servation, just  as  that  of  the  planted  seed  does, 
which  receives  the  vital  principle  of  its  growth 
from  the  earth,  and  advances  steadily  though 
secretly  {Mk  4fl). 

It  seems  to  the  present  writer  that  in  the  last  two  cases  Jesus 
is  pointing  to  the  existence  of  a  wider  field  of  knowledge  into 
which  man  has  not  as  yet  entered.  At  the  same  time  He  seems 
to  include  Himself  in  the  number  of  those  who  'know  not '  the 
how  or  the  wherefore.  Ages  were  yet  to  pass  over  the  world 
before  men  discovered  tiie  laws  which  govern  the  relations  of 
natural  phenomena,  and  which  enable  them,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  to  predict  with  almost  infallible  certainty  their  regular 
sequence.  Jesus  consciously  recognized  that  it  was  no  part  of 
His  work  to  add  to  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge  of  these 
subjects. 

(£)  The  same  trait  is  observable  in  His  refer- 
ences to  the  anthropological  ideas  of  His  time ; 
but  for  the  illustration  of  this  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  artt.  Flesh,  Heart,  Soul,  Spirit. 

iv.  The  attitude  of  Jesus  towards  the 
Messianic  expectations  op  His  time.  —  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  of  Jesus'  attitude  towards 
Messianic  hopes  and  longings  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  on  account  of  its  bearing  upon  the 
subject  with  which  we  arc  dealing.  The  attention 
of  the  student  is  at  once  arrested  by  His  obvious 
anxiety  during  the  early  periods  of  His  ministry 
to  conceal  from  the  general  public  His  claims  to 
the  Messiahship.  This  He  did  expressly  by  for- 
bidding the  open  proclamation  of  the  truth  not 
merely  by  the  demoniacally  possessed  (Mk  Is5  31J, 
Mt  12'6,  Lk  441),  but  also  by  those  amongst  His 
circle  of  disciples  who  grasped  the  purport  of 
His  teaching  and  the  secret  of  His  Personality 
(Mtl6-u=Mk83u  =  Lk931;  Mt  17a  =  Mk  9»=Lk  lfJ). 
For  the  same  reason  He  courted  secrecy  in  the 
performance  of  miraculous  cures,  and  enjoined 
silence  on  those  who  were  healed  (Mk  lm-  5ja  I30 
S'*-26,  Mt930  S4).  Indeed,  there  is  no  part  of  the 
message  which  Jesus  came  to  deliver  where  the 
words  of  Mk  433  ('  He  spake  the  word  unto  tliein 
as  they  were  able  to  hear  it ')  are  more  appropriate. 
The  declaration  of  His  Messiahship  was  gradual ; 
and  even  those  who  were  nearest  His  Person,  and  in 
closest  touch  with  His  teaching,  were  left  by  Him 
to  work  out  the  truth  slowly  and  by  degrees. 

(a)  Perhaps  the  self-chosen  title  'Son  of  Man,' 
by  which  He  is  styled  early  in  His  lirst  Galilwan 
ministry,  might  at  lirst  sight  contradict  this  state- 
ment (cf.  Mk2lu=Mt90  =  Lk5:";  Mk  2^8=Mt  128 
=  Lk  65;  Mt  12E=Lk  1210).  On  further  considera- 
tion, however,  it  will  be  seen  that  Jesus,  by  this 
designation  of  Himself,  had  a  twofold  object  in 
view— the  concealment  of  His  Messiahship  from 
the  many  who  were  not  ready  to  accept  His  inter- 
pretation of  its  meaning  and  purpose ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  unfolding  to  the  few  who  could 
bear  the  revelation,  of  the  character  of  His  Person 
and  His  work  as  shadowed  by  the  title  'Son  of 
Man.'    See  art.  SON  OF  MAN. 

(b)  The  attitude  of  Jesus  to  the  Jewish  Canon  of 
the  OT  must  not  be  left  out  of  account  when  con- 
sidering the  methods  of  His  public  teaching. 
Frankly,  the  belief  is  at  once  confessed  that  here 
also  He  'used  the  common  language  of  His  con- 
temporaries in  regard  to  the  OT' (Sunday,  Bamptim 
Lcrf.  p.  414),  and  in  accordance  with  this  we  can 
explain  the  words  which  St.  Luke  puts  into  the 
incutli  of  the  risen  Jesus,  where  the  tripartite  divi- 
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sion  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  recognized — the  Law 
of  Moses,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms  (2444). 
With  this  we  may  compare  the  division  given  in 
the  Prologue  of  the  grandson  of  Jesus  ben  Sirach. 
Other  divisions  were  also  current,  as  'Moses  and 
the  Prophets'  {Lkl6-U-31  24s7),  'the  Law  and  the 
Prophets'  (Lk  16s,  Mt  71"),  where  the  idea  is  the 
same,  namely,  the  entire  OT  as  then  existing.     In 

5 erfect  harmony  with  this  is  the  acceptance  by 
esns  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch 
(LklG30-*1  24«-'»  Mt  198=Mk  10;,-\  Mk  12-u=Lk 
2037,  Jn5J5"177ltf'-;:f-),  and  the  Davidic  authorship, 
if  not  of  the  whole  Jewish  Psalter,  at  least  of 
many  of  the  Psalms  contained  therein  {Mk  \%m-  = 
Mt2243ff-  =  Lk20J-ff). 

(1)  Several  other  indications  there  are  which 
show  that  He  accepted  not  only  the  general 
popular  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  the  OT  books 
as  a  whole,  but  also  the  literal  genuineness  of  the 
stories  with  which  they  abound.  The  details  of 
the  narratives  of  the  Flood  and  Noah  (Mt  -J4J7lf-  = 
Lk  IT-6'-),  the  story  of  Jonah  and  his  adventures 
by  sea  as  well  as  in  Nineveh  (Mt  12JU(-  164,  Lk 
ll29'-),  are  utilized  by  Jesus  on  the  assumption  of 
their  genuine  historicity.  The  glory  of  Solomon's 
reign,  that  heyday  ot  Israeli tish  prosperity,  is 
incidentally  mentioned  by  Him  without  any  re- 
serve (Mt  6'^Lk  1227).  The  question  is  not,  as 
Dr.  Sanday  puts  it  (The  Oracles  of  God5,  p.  Ill), 
whether  Jesus  'accommodated  His  language  to 
current  notions,  knowing  them  to  be  false,  but 
lather,  was  His  'accommodation'  or  'condescen- 
sion' so  complete  that  He  never  entertained  any 
other  idea  as  to  the  character  of  these  narratives 
than  the  one  currently  held?  It  certainly  seems 
that  it  never  entered  into  His  mind  to  question 
their  historical  truth  ;  and  if  we  seek  for  the 
estimation  in  which  He  held  '  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,1  we  find  it  expressed  in  words  which,  if 
genuine,*  are  as  emphatic  as  any  that  are  to  be 
had.  Not  'one  jot  or  one  tittle'  {iurraiv  ?)  /xia  Kepaia) 
was  bo  be  done  away  with  until  all  was  fulfilled  (Mt 
518).  Into  this  Jewish  idea  of  the  abiding  nature 
of  the  Law,  Jesus  characteristically  imported  a 
depth  of  meaning  which,  while  it  did  not  destroy, 
transmuted  its  whole  tenor,  giving  it  the  eternal 
significance  of  which  He  speaks  (£ws  &v  irapi\d-g  6 
ovpavb?  khI  i]  yij),  and  which  it  could  never  otherwise 
have  had.  This  habitual  method,  by  which  Jesus 
based  His  teaching  on  the  foundations  of  existing 
knowledge,  receives  some  illustration  from  the  way 
in  which  He  treats  the  story  of  Momjs  and  the 
Bush  (Mk  12-";  =  Lk  20*7,  cf.  Mt.  22;1).  He  says 
nothing  whatever  of  the  nature  of  this  vision 
beyond  what  the  letter  of  the  narrative  expresses. 
He  does  not  tell  us  whether  the  sight  was  visible 
to  the  outward  eye  or  to  the  inward  spiritual 
understanding  alone.  Cf.  also  His  references  to 
the  brazen  serpent  (Jn  314  1232). 

(2)  In  the  same  way,  it  .seems  to  the  present 
writer,  we  are  to  interpret  the  reference  to  the 
authorship  of  Ps  110  (Mt  224I-u  =  Mk  1235-37  =  Lk 
OQ41-44)  There  were  three  distinct  ideas  current 
about  this  Psalm  which  Jesus  adopts  as  the 
groundwork  of  His  argument :  (i. )  it  was  Davidic, 
(ii. )  it  was  written  by  David  under  the  influence 
of  inspiration  (Aa/3io  e'e  irvfufiari),  (iii.)  it  was  ex- 
plicitly Messianic.  If  Jesus  placed  the  imprimatur 
of  His  Divine  authority  upon  any  one  of  these 
notions,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  He  did  so  on 
all,  and  by  consequence  on  the  Messianic  ideas 
which  were  popularly  held,  and  which  doubtless 
were  supposed  to  be  favoured  by  Ps  110.  We 
know,  however,  that  He  habitually  discouraged 
the  popular  belief  in  a  Messiah  who  was  to  be  an 
earthly  Sovereign  of  all-conquering  power,  which 
was  held  to  be  countenanced  by  the  words  of  this 

*  See  Hastings'  Dli,  Extra  Vol.  p.  24  f. 


Psalm  (cf.  Jn  6"  IS3"'-  and  Lk  17=«-).  There  is  no 
hint  given  by  any  of  the  three  Synoptists  that 
Jesus  corrected  these  Messianic  expectations  during 
the  course  of  the  argument.  His  purpose  was 
other  than  this  'to  argue  from  the  contents'  of 
the  Psalm,  and  not  at  all  to  correct  ideas  as  to 
authorship  and  interpretation  (cf.  Driver  LOT* 
p  363  n  ;  and  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  '  Psalms,''  in  the 
Cambridge  Bible,  Introd.  to  Ps  110). 

The  whole  edifice  so  lahoriously  constructed  by  the  opponents 
Of  a  rational  criticism,  on  the  basis  of  Jesus'  references  to  this 
Psalm  as  well  as  to  other  portions  of  OT  Scriptures,  falls  to  the 
ground  when  considered  beneath  'the  dry  light  of  reason.' 
Ihc  following  words  of  Bishop  Gore  are  so  moderate  and  reason- 
able in  connexion  with  this  reference  of  Jesus  to  the  Davidic 
authorship  of  1'a  110,  that  we  may  be  pardoned  for  quoting 
them  in  full.  'On  the  face  of  it,  the  argument  suggests  that 
the  Messiah  could  not  be  David's  Son,— "if  David  calieth  him 
Lord,  how  is  he  his  Son?"— but,  in  fact,  it*  purpose  is  not  to 
prove  or  disprove  anything,  to  affirm  or  deny  anything,  but 
simply  to  press  upon  the  Pharisees  an  argument  which  their 
habitual  assumptions  ought  to  have  suggested  to  them  :  to 
confront  them  with  just  that  question,  which  they,  with 
their  principles,  ought  to  have  been  asking  themselves'  (Damp- 
ton  Led.  p.  198).  In  a  word,  nothing  can  be  truer  than  that 
both  '  the  Saviour  and  the  Apostles  have  quoted  a  body  of 
sacred  Scriptures,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  in  their  teaching 
they  had  any  wish  to  introduce  a  novel  theory  as  to  the  mean- 
ing and  authority  of  that  collection.  Neither  the  Apostolie  writ- 
ings nor  the  tradition  of  the  Christian  Church  bear  any  trace 
of  an  explicit  decision  given  by  Jeaus  Christ  or  the  Apostles 
with  respect  to  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  still 
less  of  a  decision  which  would  have  the  effect  of  formally 
correcting  opinions  which  obtained  in  the  Jewish  world '  (Loisy, 
Canon  de  I'Ancien  Testament,  p.  1)7). 

v.  Summary  and  Conclusion.— In  summing 
up  and  reviewing  the  conditions  under  which  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  was  ushered  into  the  world,  and 
the  relation  in  which  that  teaching  stood  to  the 
human  race,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a 
passage  from  a  little  work  of  the  last-named 
writer  (UEvangile  ct  VEglise),  though  he  is  there 
dealing  with  a  very  different  problem  : — 

'  Nothing  could  make  Jesus  other  than  a  Jew.  He  was  only 
man  under  condition  of  belonging  to  one  branch  of  humanity. 
In  that  in  which  He  was  bom,  the  branch  that  may  well  be 
said  to  have  carried  in  it  the  religious  future  of  the  world,  this 
future  was  known  in  quite  a  precise  manner,  by  the  hope  of  the 
reign  of  God,  by  the  symbol  of  the  Messiah.  He  who  was  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  could  enter  on  His  office  only  by 
assuming  the  position  of  Messiah  and  by  presenting  Himself  as 
the  Founder  of  the  Kingdom,  come  to  accomplish  the  hope  of 
Israel.  The  Gospel,  appearing  in  Judsea,  and  unable  to  appear 
elsewhere,  was  bound  to  be  conditioned  by  Judaism.  Its 
Jewish  exterior  is  the  human  body,  whose  Divine  soul  is  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus.  But  take  away  the  body,  and  the  soul  will 
vanish  in  the  air  like  the  lightest  breath.  Without  the  idea  of 
the  Messiah,  the  Gospel  would  have  been  but  a  metaphysical 
possibility,  an  invisible,  intangible  essence,  even  unintelligible, 
for  want  of  a  definition  appropriate  to  the  means  of  knowledge, 
not  a  living  and  conquering  reality.  The  Gospel  will  always 
need  a  body  to  be  human.  Having  become  the  hope  of  Chris- 
tian people,  it  has  corrected  in  the  interpretation  certain  parts 
of  its  Israelitish  symbolism.  None  the  less  it  remains  the 
shadowy  representation  of  the  great  mystery,  God  and  the 
Providential  destiny  of  man  and  of  humanity,  hecause  it  is  a 
representation  alwa.\  s  striving  after  perfection,  inadequate  and 
insufficient.  This  'is  the  mystery  that  Jesus  revealed,  as  far 
as  it  could  be  revealed,  and  under  the  conditions  which  made 
revelation  possible.  It  may  be  said  that  Christ  lived  it  as  much 
as  He  made  it  manifest.' 

The  present  writer  has  no  intention  of  entering 
into  the  very  difficult  and  much-debated  question 
of  the  connexion  between  Jesus'  ideas  of  '  the 
kingdom  of  God'  (or  'of  heaven')  during  the 
early  and  the  later  periods  of  His  active  ministry, 
or  how  far  the  latter  was  a  development  of  the 
former  ;  nor  again  to  inquire  as  to  the  period  when 
it  dawned  upon  His  consciousness  that  His  death 
was  the  condition  upon  which  its  inauguration 
and  subsequent  life  rested.  Broadly  speaking,  a 
line  of  demarcation  might  be  drawn  through  the 
life  as  it  is  presented  to  us,  cutting  it  into  two 
fairly  well  marked  divisions  at  the  time  of  the 
Petrine  confession  and  the  Transfiguration.  After 
these  events  Jesus  began  to  concentrate  His 
teaching  more  especially  upon  the  circle  of  dis- 
ciples gathered  closely  round  Him.     It  was  then 
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that  He,  in  solemn  and  almost  sad  foreboding, 
warned  His  followers  of  the  events  which  were 
soon  to  try  His  own  fidelity  to  the  cause  which  He 
so  constantly  and  fearlessly  championed,  and 
which  were  to  put  their  faith  to  a  most  cruel 
test.  We  are  indebted  to  the  writer  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  for  the  series  of  discourses  in  which  He 
endeavoured  to  strengthen  and  encourage  His 
disciples  against  the  coining  time  of  trial.  From 
these  we  gather  that  Jesus  looked  forward  to  the 
establishment,  on  the  basis  of  His  own  life,  of  a 
kingdom  amongst  men  which  was  to  carry  on  His 
teaching,  even  as  it  received  the  truth  at  the 
hands  of  His  Spirit.  The  time  had  not  as  yet 
arrived  when  they  could  assimilate  the  full  self- 
revelation  of  God  (Jn  161-),  but  as  their  experience 
widened  and  their  understandings  became  enlarged, 
they  would  be  made  the  recipients  of  'all  the 
truth'  (v.13,  cf.  also  15-s).  That  He  looked 
beyond  the  lives  of  those  whom  He  thus  addressed 
will  not,  we  think,  be  disputed  (cf.  els  rbv  al&va, 
141G).  Certainly  His  words  were  so  interpreted  l>v 
His  followers  ('see  Mt  28-°;  cf.  18-°,  Jn  143  IV* , 
Ac  23a).  "We  are  thus  emboldened  to  state  our 
belief  that  this  plan  of  Divine  self -accommodation 
enters  into  the  very  centre  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
Himself,  and  that  it  is  the  plan  by  which  the 
world  has  received  its  education  from  the  be- 
ginning even  till  these  latter  days. 

'Each  of  them  [Baptism,  Temptation,  and  Transfiguration  of 
Jesusj  constitutes  a  moment,  and  a  moment  important,  nay 
Btipreme,  in  the  development  of  the  Humanity  of  our  Lord. 
That  for  the  ultimate,  Divine  consummation  accomplished  in 
the  garden  and  on  the  cross  He  was  preparing  all  His  life  long, 
and  that  we  can  see  in  these  three  events  a  scheme  divinely 
prepared,  by  which  that  development  was  set  forward ;  that  we 
can  see  Him  in  each  of  the  three  pass  from  stage  to  well-defined 
stage  of  that  incomprehensible  process  which  is  indicated  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  when  He  is  spoken  of  as  "learning 
obedience."  .  .  .  That  this  growth  .  .  _  should  have  gone  on  to 
the  end  of  His  life  is  in  itself  no  more  marvellous  or  more 
mysterious  than  that  it  should  ever  have  been  possible,  and 
have  taken  place '  (Ch.  Quart.  Rev.,  July  1901,  pp.  303-4). 

The  question  naturally  arises  at  this  stage,  How 
far  is  this  Divine  method  of  educating  humanity 
to  enter  into  the  conscious  active  life  of  the  teach- 
ing 'Body  of  Christ'  (Eph.  412)  ?  How  is  the 
Church  to  exercise  her  functions  as  the  guide  and 
instructress  of  the  race?  Is  she  to  draw  lines  of 
distinction  between  those  who  'are  able  to  bear' 
the  fulness  of  the  faith  delivered  to  her  keeping, 
and  those  whose  receptive  faculties  she  considers 
are  not  fitted  to  receive  such  revelation?  How  far 
is  she  to  practise  the  doctrine  of  economy  or 
reserve  in  disclosing  to  men  '  the  faith  which"  was 
once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints '  ?  (J  ude  3).  Tiiat 
grave  dangers  await  a  policy  which  seems  to  put 
such  judicial  authority  into  the  hands  of  men,  is 
not  to  be  denied  ;  nor  can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
tendency  which  such  a  course  fosters,  to  hold  up 
different  standards  of  belief  and  practice  before 
different  minds.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  sad  phenomenon  of  a  rent  and  dis- 
tracted Christendom,  which  necessarily  implies 
inability  somewhere  to  grasp  the  fundamental 
verity  of  Christian  life  (cf.  Jn  1335).  Imperfect 
belief  and  faith  are  the  causes  to  which  must  be 
attributed  the  vital  as  well  as  the  minor  differences 
separating  those  who  ought  to  belong  to  the  same 
household.  The  bearing  with  each  other,  the 
sympathetic  endeavour  on  each  side  to  understand 
the  other's  point  of  view,  seem  to  be  the  only 
worthy  methods  of  continuing  the  work  of  love 
begun  by  Jesus.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the 
method  which,  springing  from  the  love  for  men 
which  He  inculcated,  He  bequeathed  to  His  teach- 
ing Body.  "We  are,  however,  bound  to  admit  that 
those  occupying  the  position  of  Doctors  orlcsicc 
have  not  always,  marched  in  the  van  of  human 
progress,  and  that  often  they  have  adopted  the 
role    of    obscurantists  where    the    discoveries    of 


science  ran  counter  to  preconceived  ideas.  The 
Church,  at  times,  seemed  to  have  been  committed 
almost  irrevocably  to  a  false  and  transient  philo- 
sophy, to  a  weak  and  untenable  exegetical  process, 
when  she  was  forced  by  the  onward  march  of  God's 
self-revelation,  grasped  and  promulgated  in  the 
teeth  of  opposition  and  obloquy  by  the  brightest 
intellects  amongst  her  children,  to  review  her 
position,  to  reject  old  prejudices,  and  to  bring  her 
interpretation  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus 
into  line  with  the  newer  discoveries  which  are  so 
constantly  revealing  to  men's  minds  wider  and 
profounder  ideas  of  the  condescending  love  of  God. 
The  chief  object  for  which  the  Church  exists  is, 
while  'reproving,  rebuking,  exhorting*  (cf.  2  Ti 
4a),  to  interpret  the  Incarnation  as  it  bears  on 
man's  life,  and  on  the  destiny  of  the  world  and  the 
race,  in  the  light  of  an  ever-increasing  knowledge. 
Her  business  is  not  so  much  to  keep  back  the  pro- 
founder  mysteries  of  a  gradually  accumulating 
revelation  from  the  minds  of  'the  weak'  (1  Co  8a), 
as  to  build  up  and  strengthen  the  entire  man, 
intellectual  and  spiritual,  so  that  all  may  learn 
that  there  is  no  department  of  human  life  which 
has  not  its  own  intimate  relationship  to  the  Incar- 
nate Son  of  God. 

LiTKRATurtB.— The  following  works,  most  of  which  are  either 
quoted  or  referred  to  in  the  course  of  this  article,  are  specially 
recommended  as  throwing  light  on  a  difficult  problem  :— 
Schiirer,  HJP,  which  is  a  veritable  mine  from  which  we  may 
excavate  an  immense  amount  of  information  about  contem- 
porary beliefs,  customs,  modes  of  thought  and  of  teaching ; 
J.  B.  Mozley,  Ruling  Ideas  in  Early  Ages;  Edersheim,  The 
Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah ;  B.  Weiss,  Leben  Jesu, 
Eng.  tr.,  and  Bibl.  Thcol.  NT,  Eng.  tr.  (T.  &  T.  Clark);  H.  J. 
Holtzmann,  Neutest.  Theol.;  0.  Holtzmann,  Leben  Jesu,  Eng.  tr. 
(A.  &  C.  Black) ;  Farrar,  The  Life  of  Christ ;  Gore,  The  Incarna- 
tion (BL,  1891),  and  Dissertations  on  Subjects  connected  with  the 
Incarnation;  Plummer,  St.  Luke  {Internat.  Crit.  Com.); 
Gould,  St.  Mark  (Internat.  Crit.  Com.);  Salmond,  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Immortality  *  ;  Jiilicher,  Die  Gleichnisreden  Jestt, 
and  gg  28-29  of  his  Einleitung  in  das  NT,  which  are  incidentally 
rather  than  directly  useful ;  Trench,  Note s  on  the  Parables,  and 
Notes  on  the  Miracles  ;  V.  Rose,  Studies  on  the  Gospels  ;  Loisy, 
L'.Ecangileet  I'Eglisei,  and  Autour  d'un  petit  livre,  especially 
two  letters  therein,  entitled  'Sur  la  critique  des  Evangiles  et 
specialement  surl'Evangilede  Saint  Jean,'  and  '  Sur  la  divinit6 
de  Jesus-Christ ' ;  T.  H.  Wright,  The  Finger  of  God ;  Wendt, 
Lehre  Jem,  Eng.  tr.  (T.  &T.  Clark);  Stevens,  the  Theology  of 
the  NT ;  Bruce,  The  Humiliation  of  Christ ;  Sanday,  inspira- 
tion (BL,  18!>3),  and  The  Oracles  of  God ;  A.  Robertson,  Itegnum 
Dei  (BL,  1901);  J.  Lightfoot,  Horoe  Hebraicas  et  Talmudica 
(ed.  Gandell,  Oxford  1359);  several  articles  in  Hastings'  DB, 
especially  Sanday's  'Jesus  Christ*;  Driver's 'Son  of  Man,'  which 
ought  to  be  studied  in  conjunction  with  two  papers  on  'The 
use  and  meaning  of  the  phrase  The  Son  of  Man  in  the  Gospels,' 
by  J.  Drummond  in  the  Jottrn.  of  Theol  Studies  (Apr.  and 
July  1901);  Fairweather,  'Development  of  Doctrine'  in  Extra 
Vol.  of  DB;  R.  L.  Ottley,  'Incarnation'  in  vol.  li.  ;  A.  B. 
Davidson,  '  Angel  *  in  vol.  i.  ;  and  Whitehouse,  '  Demon,  Devil ' 
in  vol.  i. ,  and  '  Satan '  in  vol.  iv. 

The  reader  is  also  recommended  to  refer  to  such  articles  in 
the  Encyc.  Bibl.  as  '  Demons,'  §§  6-10,  and  '  Satan,'  55  5-8,  by 
J,  Massie,  and  Jiihcher's  art.  '  Parables.'  See  also  Charles,  The 
Bonk  of  Enoch  and  The  Apocalypse  ofBamch,  which  are  useful 
for  a  comparative  study  of  some  of  the  subjects  treated  in  this 
article,  and  in  conjunction  with  these  read  his  two  articles  on 
'  Eschatology '  in  Hastings'  DB  and  in  the  Enci'C.  Biblica. 

J  K.  Willis. 
ACCUSATIONS.— See  Trial  (of  Jesus). 

ACHIM  ('Axdfi).—  An  ancestor  of  Joseph,  accord- 
ing to  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord  in  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  (1»).  The  name  may  be  a  shortened  form 
of  Jehoiachim,  or  it  may  be  for  Ahiam  (cf.  1  Ch 
ll35)  or  Jachin  (cf.  Gn  46r°). 

ACTIVITY.— 1.  The  period  of  our  Lord's  activity 
is,  in  other  words,  that  of  His  ministry,  in  the  ful- 
filment of  which  His  activity  was  exhibited.  Its 
duration  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  relevant  only  so 
far  as  it  compresses  into  one  year  the  recorded 
details,  or  extends  them  to  the"  traditional  three. 
In  any  case  the  records  are  in  no  sense  exhaustive. 
Manifold  ministries  are  expressed  in  few  words 
(Mt  41*-"  1530,  Lk  443  S1,  Jn  41  etc.);  a  complete 
account  is  beyond  an  Evangelist's  scope  (Jn  2030- J1), 
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and  would  be  voluminous  (2120).  This  is  said  of 
things  done  'in  the  presence  of  the  disciples1  (Jn 
20S0),  and  we  cannot  suppose  they  saw  or  knew  all 
that  Jesus  did.     See  art.  Ministry. 

In  fact,  we  possess  no  more  than  specimens  of 
Christ's  labours;  but  these,  no  doubt,  are  so 
selected  as  to  give  us  a  general  idea  of  the  whole. 
In  this  connexion  the  first  Sabbath  at  Capernaum 
(of  which  a  detailed  account  is  given  in  Mk  l-lai, 
Lk  431'43)  has  well  been  pointed  to  as  a  specimen 
day.  Some  details  of  the  Son  of  Mini's  toilsome 
life— wearying  journeys  (Jn  46),  rising  'a  great 
while  before  day'  (Mk  1:;:')— may  be  in  themselves 
not  much  more  than  features  of, Oriental  life: 
others  —  'nowhere  to  lay  his  head'  (Mt  8'-'°)  — 
cannot  be  so  explained.  Hay  to  Him  meant  work. 
The  Father's  work  was  both"  a  daily  necessity  (Jn 
£H)  and  His  very  'meat'  (4^).  Its  substance  was 
twofold:  (1)  the  tjt-ncrcfl  work  of  evangelizing  and 
healing;  (2)  the  special  work  of  training  others, 
the  Twelve  (Mk  3N  67  etc.)  and  the  Seventy  (Lk 
10l),  and  superintending  their  dibits.  Similarly 
we  may  regard  as  twofold  the  conditions  under 
which  it  was  carried  on  :  (1)  the  inirmal  conditions, 
ever  varying,  of  the  day  (Sabbath  or  week-day), 
the  place  (synagogue,  Temple  or  open-air)  and 
the  hearers  (multitudes  or  individuals);  (2)  the 
abnormal  conditions,  created  by  the  presence  of 
opponents  (Mt  1210"14-  24"4J  etc.),  or  of  crowds  who 
clung  to  Him  sometimes  for  days  together  (Mt  153-\ 
Mk  8-).  Under  such  pressure  there  was  often  no 
leisure  to  eat  (Mk  320  631)-  Night  did  not  mean 
sleep,  but  was  given  largely  to  prayer  (Mt  14-3, 
Lk  o12  028  22a9"41),  till  His  exhausted  nature,  finding 
opportunity  for  repose,  could  sleep  undisturbed 
even  by  a  storm  (Mk  438,  Lk  8-3).  More  than  once 
His  disciples  (accustomed  by  their  trade  to  night- 
watches,  Lk  55)  proved  unequal  to  the  strain  of 
wakefulness  (Lk  932,  Mk  1437-40).  His  friends, 
fearing  a  mental  breakdown,  came  to  restrain 
Him  by  force  (Mk  3-1)-  It  would  be  hazardous  to 
estimate  degrees  of  spiritual  activity  by  the  pre- 
carious test  of  numerical  results  ( Jn  12:i7"40),  but  it 
is  noticeable  that  at  one  time  He  made  more  dis- 
ciples than  John  the  Baptist  (Jn  41). 

Certain  limitations  of  Christ's  activity  are  clear 
and  significant.  (1)  In  scope  it  was  confined  to  'the 
house  of  Israel,'  more  especially  its  'lost  sheep' 
(Jn  l31,  Mt  1524).  A  few  outsiders  (Gentiles  and 
proselytes)  came  within  its  range  ;  but  these  were 
exceptional  (Mt  85"13  l.V',  Lk  17"\  Jn  4a  12JU-21). 
(2)  In  development  it  was  regulated  by  the  unfold- 
ing of  a  Divine  plan,  frequently  referred  to  by  such 
expressions  as  "my  hour'  (Jn  24  730  N-"  13l  etc.), 
'my  time  '  (Mt  2I)'\  .In  ~%  (3)  In  operation  it  was 
morally  conditioned  by  the  existence  (or  otherwise) 
of  a  certain  mea.-ure  of  receptive  ties-*  (Mk  Qs). 

In  reference  to  the  source  of  His  activity,  it  must 
be  noted:  (1)  that  it  was  always  and  essentially 
associated  with  times  of  retirement  and  prayer 
(Mk  l35  313  6K92  etc.);  (2)  that  its  manifestation 
is  directly  ascribed  to  the  power  of  the  Spirit  (Mt 
12J*,  Lk  414  etc.);  and  (3)  that,  in  its  miraculous 
exercise,  there  is  indicated  (at  least  once)  a  percep- 
tion that  'power  had  gone  out'  (Mk  5s",  Lk  84H). 

2,  In  the  Christian  course,  energy  is  constantly 
commanded  (Mt  ll1*,  Mk  13"3,  Lk  13").  Yet  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  in  Christ's  estimate  of 
human  character  the  active  qualities  seem  some- 
times to  be  depreciated  in  comparison  with 
the  passive,  contemplative,  and  devotional.  The 
latter  attain  to  'the  good  part'  (Lk  lO38"42),  and 
find  their  place  in  the  Beatitndes  (Mt  53"12}.  See, 
further,  Character  (Christian). 

3.  Finally,  the  believer's  view  of  Christ  is  not, 
in  the  Gospels,  primarily  directed  to  His  active 
labours.  Such  things  are  the  record  of  an  Apostle 
(2  Cor  64-5  etc.)  rather  than   i  Saviour:    accord - 


ngly,  if  with  the  account  of  our  Lord's  active 
Labours  we  measure  that  of  His  Passion,  botl  Is 
to  general  proportion  and  minuthe  of  detail,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  Gospel  picture  the 
1  assion,  and  not  the  activity,  occupies  the  W- 
«round-  F.  k  Kanken. 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.-The  aim  of  this 
article  is  to  answer  the  question,  What  does  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  say  of  Chii>t  ?;  otherwise  ex- 
prcssed,  How  is  the  Hook  of  Acts  related  to  'the 
gospel?  or,  What  is 'the  gospel' of  the  Acts?  We 
do  not  know  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  book— 
for  St.  Luke  or  some  other  disciple  of  St  Paul 
did  not  compose  it,  but  merely  supplied  valuable 
materials  for  its  composition— but  his  religious  in- 
dividuality may  be  ascertained  from  his  work  with 
sufficient  clearness  to  enable  us  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions just  stated.  The  problem  is  all  the  more 
interesting  because  the  author  can  hardly  have 
written  before  the  end  of  the  1st  cent.,  and  thus 
cannot  reckon  himself  among  the  first  eye-witnesses 
and  ministers  of  the  word  (Lk  1'-').  What  then  is 
the  picture  of  Christ  that  stamps  itself  on  the 
heart  of  a  man  of  the  second  generation?  Has 
this  man  anything  new,  anything  unique,  to  tell 
us  of  Him  ? 

Before  we  go  on  to  answer  this  question,  we 
must  make  it  clear  to  ourselves  that  our  author, 
in  what  he  writes,  does  not  always  speak  in  his 
ovm  person.  From  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  we 
know  to  what  an  extent  he  is  dependent  on  sources. 
This  may  be  observed  and  proved  in  particular 
instances  by  a  close  comparison  with  St.  Mark  and 
(in  the  case  of  the  discourses)  with  St.  Matthew. 
In  the  Gospel  he  is  almost  entirely  a  mere  retailer 
of  older  tradition,  and  the  lineaments  of  his  own 

Eersonality  scarcely  come  into  view.  There  can 
e  no  doubt  that  likewise  in  the  Acts  he  largely 
reproduces  early  tradition,  that  he  makes  use  of 
sources,  sometimes  copying  them  in  full,  at  other 
times  abbreviating  or  expanding  them,  grouping 
them  and  editing  both  their  language  and  their 
contents.  Modern  criticism,  however,  has  reached 
the  conviction  that  in  this  second  work  more  of  the 
author's  idiosyncrasy  is  to  be  detected  than  in  his 
Gospel.  Hence  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  the 
attempt  to  distinguish  the  notions  M'hich  reveal  to 
us  the  educated  writer  of  the  last  decade  of  the 
1st  cent,  from  those  passages  in  which  the  role  is 
played  by  early  popular  tradition. 

The  author  s  personality  undoubtedly  shows 
itself  more  strongly  in  the  second  than  in  the  first 
part  of  the  book,  but  most  clearly  in  the  way  in 
which  the  work  is  arranged  in  these  two  parts,  so 
that  the  first  is  dominated  by  the  person  of  Peter 
and  the  second  by  that  of  Paul.  To  him  the  Church 
rests  upon  the '  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and 
prophets  (cf.  Eph  22l,35)  —  not  upon  one  Apostle,  as 
in  Mt  1618,  but  upon  the  two  great  leaders,  the  head 
of  the  primitive  Church  who  by  a  Divine  dispensa- 
tion was  led  to  engage  in  a  mission  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  the  great  Apostle  of  the  heathen  world  who  by 
Divine  guidance  had  to  turn  his  back  on  bis  own 
people  and  betake  himself  to  the  Gentiles.  '  Peter 
and  Paul '  is  the  watchword,  the  shibboleth  of  the 
Roman  Church,  as  we  find  again  in  the  First 
Epistle  of  Clement. 

It  is  especially  in  the  speeches  contained  in  the 
second  part  of  tlie  book  that  the  author  reveals  his 
conception  of  Christianity.  When  St.  Paul  dis- 
courses (Ac  2424)  of  '  the  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,'  the 
subjects  of  his  address  are  given  in  v.25  as  'right- 
eousness, temperance,  and  judgment  to  come.' 
This  future  and  not  distant  judgment  is  also  the 
point  that  forms  the  climax  of  St.  Paul's  address 
at  Athens  (IT31) :  '  He  hath  appointed  a  day  in  the 
which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,' 
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and  immediately  thereafter,  '  by  a  man  whom  he 
hath  (thereto)  ordained,  having  given  him  his 
credentials  before  all  men  by  having  raised  him 
from  the  dead.'  This  last  is  the  essentially  new 
point  in  contradistinction  from  the  Jewish  preach- 
ing in  the  Diaspora.  That  there  is  to  be  a  judg- 
ment of  the  world  had,  indeed,  been  already 
declared,  but  that  the  Judge  'appointed  by  God 
over  living  and  dead'  (10*-)  is  already  present  in 
heaven  (3"),  has  already  been  manifested  on  earth 
(l3  1040'),  and  accredited  by  God  through  an  un- 
precedented miracle — tiiis  is  the  cardinal  and  sig- 
nificant message  of  the  Apostles.  Now,  it  is 
noteworthy  how  the  author  of  the  Acts  gives 
point  and  practical  application  to  this  generally 
accepted  idea.  The  resnrrection  of  Jesus  is  the 
main  content  of  the  Apostolic  preaching,  so  much 
so  that  in  l23  the  Apostles  are  roundly  designated 
'  witnesses  of  the  resurrection. '  In  the  eyes  of  our 
author  it  comes  to  this,  that  in  the  gospel  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  is  implied  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  in  general.  What  St. 
Paul  (1  Co  15'2*13)  seeks  to  prove  to  his  readers,  is 
to  our  author  self-evident :  the  one  special  case 
implies  the  general.  This  is  plainly  declared  in 
Ac  42  '  they  proclaimed  in  Jesus  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead.'  So  also  in  1718  'he  preached 
Jesus  and  the  resurrection,'  and  in  v.32  '  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead'  is  the  point  in  St.  Paul's 
address  on  which  the  Athenians  fix.  Before  the 
Sanhedrin  St.  Paul  declares  :  '  Touching  the  hope 
and  resurrection  of  the  dead  I  am  called  in  ques- 
tion '  (238) ;  to  Felix  he  says :  '  I  have  the  nope 
that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  both  of  the  just 
and  of  the  unjust'  (2416).  The  latter  passage  is 
specially  important  because  in  it  the  relation  of 
Christianity  to  Judaism  is  defined  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  really  no  essential  difference  between 
them.  St.  Paul,  like  his  accusers,  serves,  although 
after  the  new  '  Way,'  the  God  of  the  fathers  (v.13) ; 
'for  the  hope  of  Israel'  lie  bears  his  chain  (28iu). 
All  Jews  who  believe  in  the  resurrection  ought 
really  to  be  Christians.  'Why  is  it  judged  in- 
credible with  you  if  God  doth  raise  the  dead?' 
(268).  Hence  also  the  Pharisees,  who  believe  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  appear  as  the  party 
favourable  to  Christianity ;  whereas  the  Sadducees, 
who  say  that  'there  is  no  resurrection,'  are  its 
enemies  (238).  Resurrection,  then,  is  the  main 
theme  of  the  new  message,  hence  the  preaching  of 
the  Apostles  bears  the  designation  '  words  of  this 
Life '  (5-u).  The  Risen  One  is  '  the  Prince  of  Life ' 
(315).  By  His  resurrection  and  exaltation  He  is 
proved  to  be  the  Saviour  (<rwTrip,  the  term  best 
answering  our  author's  purpose,  and  most  intel- 
ligible to  the  Greeks  of  the  time,  530(-  13-13) ;  the 
'word'  is  the  'word  of  salvation'  (1328);  and  the 
whole  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  might  have  this 
motto  prefixed  :  '  In  none  other  is  there  salvation, 
and  neither  is  there  any  other  name  under  heaven, 
that  is  given  among  men,  wherein  we  must  be 
saved'  (412).  This  religion  is  proved  to  be  the 
superior  of  all  earlier  ones,  superior  alike  to  the 
darkness  of  heathendom  <2618)  and  to  Judaism,  in 
this,  that  it  tells  of  a  Saviour  who  saves  alive.  The 
method  is  described  in  1043  1338'-  261'8  as  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  or,  to  use  the  designation  adopted  in 
one  of  St.  Paul's  addresses,  '  justification  '  (1339). 

But  who  now  is  the  Judge  and  Saviour  accredited 
by  the  resurrection?  It  is  very  characteristic  of 
our  author  that  in  those  passages  where  for  the 
most  part  it  is  himself  that  speaks,  e.g.  in  the 
speeches  put  into  the  mouth  of  St.  Paul  before 
Agrippa  or  Felix  or  Festus  (chs.  22.  23),  we  scarcely 
hear  of  the  earthly  Jesus  but  of  the  heavenly  Lord. 
The  appearance  of  the  Exalted  One  near  Damascus 
is  the  great  matter  which  St.  Paul  has  to  com- 
municate to  his  countrymen  and  to  the  Jewish 


kin".  It  is  the  heavenly  Lord  that  permeates  the 
life  of  His  Church  and  His  apostles,  the  Ktipios  on 
whom  Christians  believe.  This  Divine  name  is 
very  often  applied  in  the  Acts  to  God,  but  not 
infrequently  also  to  Christ.  Thus  the  Exalted 
Christ,  working  miracles  from  heaven  by  His  name 
(934),  accredited  by  the  miracle  of  the  resurrection, 
and  destined  to  come  again  with  judgment  and 
salvation,  occupies  the  central  point  of  the  faith  of 
our  author. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  our 
author  had  no  interest  in  the  earthly  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  As  the  heavenly  Christ  says  to  Saul, 
'  I  am  Jesus  of  Nazareth  whom  thou  persecutest' 
(22s),  so  to  the  writer  of  the  Acts  '  the  Christ*  and 
'  Jesus '  constitute  an  inseparable  unity.  He  inter- 
changes freely  such  expressions  as  'proclaimed 
unto  them  the  Christ '  (85)  and  '  preached  unto  him 
Jesus'  (v.35) ;  cf.  5"  'to  preach  Christ  Jesus'  (RV 
'Jesus  [as]  the  Christ'),  920  'proclaimed  Jesus  that 
he  is  the  Son  of  God,'  185 '  testifying  to  the  Jews 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.'  And  as  our  author  in 
his  Gospel  narrative  already  calls  Jesus  '  Lord,'  it 
is  always  of  the  Exalted  One  that  he  thinks  even 
when  communicating  what  he  knows  of  the  earthly 
life  of  Jesus.  More  than  once  he  defines  the  con- 
tents of  the  Apostolic  preaching  as  '  the  things 
concerning  Jesus '  (1825)  or  'the  things  concerning 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  (283I)»  and  this  concise 
formula  embraces  far  more  than  one  might  infer 
from  the  meagre  sketches  of  St.  Paul's  address  in 
1324-30  or  St.  Peter's  in  1037"43.  We  must  keep  in 
mind  that  the  first  readers  of  the  Acts,  Theophilus 
in  particular,  when  this  work  came  into  their 
hands,  were  already  acquainted  with  the  Third 
Gospel,  and  would  thus,  by  means  of  the  full  details 
supplied  in  it,  unconsciously  clothe  with  meaning 
the  brief  formulae  in  question.  Still  more  varied 
was  the  knowledge  which  our  author  possessed  of 
the  life  of  Jesus,  for  he  was  acquainted  not  only 
with  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  but  with  other  writings 
which  he  utilized  merely  for  extracts ;  and  how 
manifold  may  have  been  the  oral  tradition  current 
at  the  same  time,  which  he  made  use  of  in  an 
eclectic  fashion  !  The  whole  of  this  copious  tradi- 
tion we  must  think  of  as  forming  the  background 
of  the  Acts  if  we  are  to  appreciate  rightly  its 
picture  of  Christ. 

A  special  charm  of  the  Lukan  writings  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  author,  with  all  his  culture 
and  Greek  sympathies,  has  had  the  good  taste  to 
retain  in  large  measure  the  peculiar,  un-Greek, 
popular  Palestinian  character  of  his  sources, 
and  that  both  in  language  and  contents.  Some 
scholars,  indeed,  are  of  opinion  that  he  himself 
deliberately  produced  the  colouring  appropriate  to 
place  and  time,  as  in  the  case  of  an  artificial 
patina.  But  this  view  is  untenable.  The  more 
thoroughly  the  Third  Gospel  and  the  Acts  are  ex- 
amined, the  deeper  becomes  the  conviction  that  the 
author  worked  upon  a  very  ancient  tradition  which 
he  has  preserved  in  his  own  style.  As  in  the  early 
narratives  of  his  Gospel  he  preserves  almost  unim- 
paired the  colouring  and  tone  of  Jewish -Christian 
piety  without  any  admixture  of  Grreco-Gentile- 
Christian  elements,  so  also  in  the  AcLs,  especially 
in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  he  has  succeeded  ia 
presenting  the  original  picture  of  the  religious  con- 
ceptions and  the  piety  of  the  earliest  Christian 
community  in  Jerusalem.  We  are  far  from  be- 
lieving that  everything  here  related  is  '  historical ' 
in  the  strict  sense.  For  instance,  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  the  actual  speeches 
of  St.  Peter  have  been  preserved  verbatim  ;  all  we 
assert  is  that  these  chapters  are  a  true  representa- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  early  Jewish  Christianity. 
Very  specially  is  this  the  case  with  the  Christology. 
For  such  a  doctrine  of  Christ  as  is  represented  by 
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the  Fetrine  discourses  was  scarcely  to  be  found  in 
the  Church  after  the  time  of  St.  Paul  and  at  the 
time  when  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  written.  After 
the  kcnosis  doctrine  of  St.  Paul  had  been  pro- 
pounded, and  then,  as  its  counterpart,  the  Johannine 
picture  of  Christ,  in  which  also  the  earthly  Jesus 
wears  the  'form  of  God,'  had  taken  hold  of  men's 
minds,  a  Christology  such  as  the  first  part  of 
the  Acts  exhibits  could  not  have  been  devised. 
But  we  are  grateful  to  the  author  for  having  pre- 
served to  us  a  picture  of  that  earliest  mode  of 
thought.     Let  us  examine  its  main  features. 

We  may  use  as  a  collateral  witness  the  words  of 
the  disciples  on  the  way  to  Emniaus  (Lk  2419),  for 
it  is  a  mere  accident,  so  to  speak,  that  this  story 
is  found  in  the  Gospel  and  not  in  the  Acts  :  '  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  which  was  a  prophet  (defy)  ttqo^tjtijs), 
mighty  in  deed  and  word  before  God  and  all  the 
people.'  So  also  He  is  described  by  St.  Peter- 
'Jesus of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  unto 
you  by  mighty  works  and  wonders  and  signs, 
which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  you'  {Ac 
22S).  The  peculiarity  of  this  last  statement  is  that 
the  wonders  and  signs  are  not  attributed  to  Jesus 
Himself:  God  wrought  them  through  Him  ;  He 
was  simply  God's  organ  or  instrument.  The  same 
thing  is  expressed  in  another  passage  (1038),  where 
it  is  declared  that  in  His  going  about  and  in  His 
deeds  God  was  icith  Him.  In  both  instances  the 
conception  comes  out  clearly  that  Jesus  was  a  man 
chosen  and  specially  favoured  of  God.  There  is 
not  a  word  in  all  these  discourses  of  a  Divine  birth, 
no  word  of  a  coming  down  from  heaven  or  of  a 
'Son  of  God'  in  a  physical  or  supernatural  sense. 
On  the  contraiy,  Jesus  is  called  more  than  once 
4  the  Servant  of  God '  (313-  -c  4-7).  This  designation 
suggests  a  prophet,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  Jesus  is 
directly  characterized  as  a  prophet  when  in  4s2  the 
words  of  Dt  isl5-18f-  are  applied  to  Him.  At  the 
same  time  He  is  no  ordinary  prophet,  but  the  pro- 
phet like  unto  Moses  ;  He  is  the  second  Moses  pre- 
dicted by  Moses  himself. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  Was  Jesus  then  nothing 
more  than  this  to  the  earliest  disciples,  was  He  not 
to  them  the  Messiah  ?  In  a  certain  sense — yes,  and 
in  another  sense — no.  Certainly  He  had  received 
the  kingly  anointing  (10s8);  but,  as  David  was 
anointed  long  before  he  received  the  kingdom,  so 
Jesus  was  from  the  time  of  His  baptism  a,  king, 
indeed,  but  a  secret  one  with  an  invisible  crown. 
The  primitive  Jewish-Christian  Church  was  far 
from  saying:  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as  He  journeyed 
through  the  land  teaching  and  healing,  was  the 
Messiah  ;  no,  He  was  then  merely  the  One  destined 
for  lordship.  It  was  only  at  a  later  period  that 
He  received  the  crown,  namely  at  His  resurrection 
and  exaltation.  Here  conies  into  view  the  saying 
of  St.  Peter  in  Ac  2:;;,  which  is  a  gem  to  the  his- 
torian of  primitive  Christianity :  'This  Jesus  hath 
God  made  both  Lord  and  Christ,''  namely  by  exalt- 
ing Him  to  His  right  hand  (v.33)  and  thereby  ful- 
filling the  words  of  Ps  1101  '  Sit  thou  at  my  right 
hand.'  The  exaltation  of  Jesus  marks  His  ascen- 
sion of  the  throne  ;  now  He  has  become  in  reality 
what  since  His  baptism  He  was  in  claim  and 
anticipation— '  the  Anointed.'  Now  for  the  first 
time  the  name  '  Lord '  is  fully  appropriate  to  Him. 
This  is  the  principal  extant  proof  passage  for  the 
earliest  Christology.  It  reveals  to  us  the  concep- 
tions of  the  primitive  Church,  which,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  still  underlie  the  teaching  even  of  St.  Paul. 
For,  in  spite  of  his  advanced  speculations  on  the 
subject  of  Christ,  in  spite  of  his  doctrine  of  pre- 
existence  and  his  cosmological  Christology,  the 
Apostle  holds  fast  in  Ro  l4  and  Ph  2s  to  the  notion 
that  Jesus  became  '  Son  of  God  in  power'  through 
His  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  was  invested 
with  the  title  'Lord'  at  His  exaltation.     To  the 


P  q?  m  t?  St*  ?aul  L"  Ac  P  aPP»w  ««  words  of 
Ps2'('ThoiiartmySon,Mi5rfrtyi1ave  I  begotten 
thee  )  not  to  the  birth  nor  to  the  baptism  of 
Jesus,  but  to  the  day  of  His  resurrection  and  exalta- 
tion With  this  fundamental  passage  corresponds 
another  When  in  Ac  3""-,  speaking  of  the  future, 
Aa^1    !.  ere  maJ.  ?ome  tlie  timeH  «f  refresh- 


ing from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  that  be  may 
send  the  Christ  who  hath  been  appointed  for  vou 
even  Jesus,    this  assumes  that  Jesus  has  not  yet 


made  His  appearance  m  Messiah  ;  in  that  capacity 
He  belongs  to  the  future  ;  there  is  not  a  word  of 
coming  again  or  of  a  second  sending.  Such  is  the 
earliest  primitive  Christian  conception,  and  it  is 
this  alone  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  preaching 
and  the  self-estimate  of  Jesus  when  these  are 
rightly  understood. 

But  what  now  are  the  contents  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  life-work  of  Jesus?  Thoroughly  in 
harmony  with  important  words  of  Jesus,  Ac  1038 
replies  :  « He  wont  about  doing  good,  and  healiii"  all 
that  were  oppressed  of  the  deviV  J  ust  as  the  Third 
Gospel  delights  to  represent  the  work  of  Jesus  as  a 
conflict  with  the  devil,  the  brief  formula  we  have 
quoted  reproduces  accurately  the  contents  of  His 
life  work.  Along  with  this,  indeed,  should  he 
taken  also  32G  '  God  sent  him  to  bless  you  in  turn- 
ing away  every  one  of  yon  from  your  iniquities.' 
He  was  'the  Holy  and  Kighteous  One'  (314),  or, 
absolutely,  'the  Kighteous  One'(75-).  The  latter 
expression  is  chosen  no  doubt  in  order  to  emphasize 
His  innocence  in  His  sufferings  and  death,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Acts  to 
find  in  it  the  testimony  that  it  was  He  that  was 
called  to  break  the  sway  of  sin  in  the  world.  Less 
clear  is  Ac  1036,  according  to  which  God  caused 
'  peace  to  be  preached  by  Jesus  to  the  children 
of  Israel,' a  form  of  expression  which  recalls  Eph 
217,  and  in  its  abrupt  conciseness  no  doubt  reflects 
the  conceptions  of  the  author  more  than  those  of 
the  early  Church. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question,  What  view,  judging 
from  the  evidence  of  the  Acts,  did  the  early  Church 
take  of  the  death  of  Christ?  Repeatedly  in  the 
addresses  of  St.  Peter  it  is  urged  upon  opponents 
that  this  Jesus,  the  Holy  and  Righteous  One,  was 
put  to  death  by  the  Jews  {2P  313  410-Mfr'  o^""-  75a 
1039 1328),  by  the  hands  of  wicked  men  (223),  although 
Pilate  was  prepared  to  acquit  Him  (313).  In  all 
these  instances,  as  was  fitting  in  addresses  meant 
to  lead  the  hearers  to  conviction  and  repentance, 
the  innocence  of  Jesus  is  emphasized  as  a  point  to 
awaken  conscience,  not  as  an  element  in  a  doctrine 
of  the  atoning  death  of  Christ.  Such  an  element 
is  entirely  lacking  in  these  chapters,  for  in  the 
passage  from  Is  53  about  the  Suffering  Servant, 
which  Philip  expounded  to  the  Ethiopian  eunuch, 
it  is  precisely  the  expressions  about  hearing  our 
sins  that  are  wanting.  The  early  theology  of  the 
death  of  Christ  confines  itself  entirely  to  the  point 
that  this  event  was  in  no  way  contrary  to  God's 
saving  purpose ;  on  the  contrary,  it  had  long  been 
foreseen  (2-a  318  4-8  13'-").  Hence  the  copious  Scrip- 
ture proofs,  which,  however,  deal  more  with  the 
resurrection  than1  with  the  sufferings  and  death 
i.yw.Zif.  411.  S5f.  §3ai.  I333ir.j_ 

The  resurrection  is  not  in  these  passages,  as  with 
St.  Paul,  legarded  as  a  clothing  of  the  Risen  One 
with  a  glorified  body,  but  as  the  revivification,  or, 
to  put  it  better,  the  conservation  of  the  very  same 
body  of  flesh  which  was  laid  in  the  grave.  The 
principle  that  governs  the  conception  is  found  in 
Ps  16lu  (quoted  in  Ac  227),  '  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
soul  to  Sheol,  neither  wilt  thou  sutler  thine  holy 
one  to  see  corruption.'  For,  if  Christ  did  descend 
to  Hades,  He  was  not  given  over  to  its  power  {~M), 
God  '  having  loosed  "  the  pangs  of  death,"  because 
it  was  not  possible  that  he  should  be  holden  of  it' 
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(v.24),  'nor  did  his  flesh  see  corruption '  (v.31).  This 
is  the  essentia]  point,  that  the  same  body  which 
was  laid  in  the  grave  was  that  which  rose  again. 
For  this  reason,  as  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  (24-l8*<43), 
such  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  eating  and  drinking 
of  the  Kisen  One  (Ac  Ii*") ;  hence  also  the  forty 
days'  intercourse  with  the  disciples  (l3).  Jesus,  in 
short,  actually  returned  again  to  earth  in  complete 
corporeality  ;  hence  the  necessity,  at  the  end  of  the 
forty  days,  of  yet  another  special  miracle,  that  of 
the  Ascension  (la).  Like  Moses  or  Elijah,  He  is 
carried  up  by  a  cloud,  as  He  still  walks  on  earth  and 
still  belongs  to  earth.  This  tradition  says  nothing 
about  the  necessary  change  whereby  this  fleshly 
body  that  rose  from  the  grave  was  transformed 
into  the  glorified  heavenly  body  that  appeared  to 
Saul  of  Tarsus  in  kingly  splendour.  We  have  here 
before  us  the  popular  view  of  the  Resurrection  in 
its  crudest  form.  That  an  author  whose  ideas 
otherwise  are  cast  in  such  a  Greek  mould  should 
reproduce  it,  shows  that  the  popular  conceptions 
cannot  have  been  so  strange  to  him  as  we  sliould 
have  supposed.  Conceptions  which  our  intelligence 
thinks  it  necessary  to  separate,  and  which  a  St. 
Paul  did  separate,  appear  to  have  found  a  place  in 
the  same  mind  side  by  side. 

We  owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  author 
of  the  Acts  for  having  drawn  for  ua several  pictures 
illustrating  the  prominent  part  played  in  the  early 
Church  by  the  Spirit  and  the  Name  of  the  exalted 
Christ.  The  Spirit  sent  by  the  latter  is  the  proof 
of  His  exaltation  and  Messiahship  (21*3"36).  This  is 
the  culminating  point  of  St.  Peter's  Pentecostal 
address  (2li~'3ti),  whose  order  of  thought  forms  a 
very  interesting  study  for  the  historian  of  primitive 
Christianity.  This  proof  is  addressed  primarily 
to  the  house  of  Israel  (236).  The  Jews  have  not, 
indeed,  seen  the  Risen  One  {1041),  hut  for  that  very 
reason  His  exaltation  is  designed  as  a  final  means 
of  leading  Israel  to  repentance  (531),  for  the  coming 
of  the  era  of  salvation  is  bound  up  with  this  re- 
pentance (3iyt>).  Through  this  Spirit  the  exalted 
Lord  is  ever  present  with  His  own ;  He  imparts 
power  and  success  to  the  words  of  the  Apostles  (2a7 
o^  &') ;  and  miracles  are  wrought  by  the  power  of 
God  (68).  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  it  is  only 
rarely  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  introduced  in  this 
connexion  ;  far  more  frequently  it  is  the  Name  of 
Christ  that,  like  a  present  representative  of  the 
Lord,  works  miracles  (310  430).  Specially  instructive 
are  D*4  where  the  pronounring  of  the  Name  effects 
healing,  and  1913  where  the  use  of  the  Name  is 
resorted  to  even  by  unbelievers. 

Liter ATmE.— Johannes  Weiss,  Absicht  u.  Utrrar.  Charakter 
dor  Aimsit.'hfisehkliir;  Weizsiifker,  Apostolic  Ay;  Pfleiderer, 
Cn.-hrixh-ntiuii  ;  McGiffort,  Hist .  >,J  Christian:!.,/ 'in  the  Apoxtol. 
A.,.-  ■  Hr.rL,  Jial.uslii:  Cluistianiti/  ;  Chase,  Credibility  of  Acts; 
Expositor,  iv.  iv.  USUI)  17a  ff.  J.  WEISS. 

ADAM.— 1.  In  Lk  3M  the  ancestry  of  Jesus  is 
tinted  up  to  Adam.  From  what  source  the 
Evangelist  drew  his  genealogy  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  lint  when  compared  with  that  in  the  First 
Gu^pi.'l,  it  clearly  shows  the  purpose  with  which 
St.  Lnku  wrote.  As  a  Gentile,  writing  for  a 
Gniitil^.  hu  took  every  opportunity  of  insisting 
upon  the  universal  power  of  the  gospel.  The 
effects  of  the  life  and  Person  of  Jesus  ure  not 
confined  to  the  Jews;  for  Jesus  is  not,  as  in  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel,  a  descendant  of  Abraham  only, 
but  of  the  man  to  whom  all  mankind  trace  their 
origin.  s<.'«.  ait.  Gknkalocy  of  Jesus  Christ. 
But  further,  St.  Luke  closes  his  genealogy  with 
the  significant  words  '  the  son  of  Adam,  the  son  of 
God '  (tov  'ASdfi,  tov  6foii).  Adam,  and  therefore 
all  mankind,  had  a  Divine  origin.  The  same 
Evangelist  who  relates  the  fact  of  the  virgin  birth, 
and  records  that  Christ  was,  in  His  own  proper 
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Person,  vl6s  OeoS  (l35),  claims  that  the  first  manl 
and  hence  every  human  being,  is  vibs  Qeov.  Thus 
the  genealogy,  which  might  at  first  sight  appear 
to  be  a  useless  addition  to  the  Gospel  narrative, 
possesses  a  lasting  spiritual  value. 

The  truth  plac'ed  by  St.  Luke  in  the  forefront  of  his  Gospel  ie 
treated  in  its  redemptive  aspect  by  his  master  St.  Paul,  who  in 
four  passages  brings  Adam  and  Christ  into  juxtaposition : 

(a)  1  Co^lS23-   The  solidarity  of  mankind  in  their  physical   „ 
union  with  Adam  involves  universal  death  as  a  consequence  ot   " 
Adam's  sin.      Similarly  the   solidarity  of   mankind   in  their 
spiritual  union  with  Christ  involves  universal  life  as  a  conse- 
quence of  Christ's  perfect  work. 

(b)  In  Ro  512-21  this  solidarity  and  its  results  are  treated  in 
fuller  detail,  (i.)  Vv.is-H  There  is  a  parallelism  between  Adam 
and  Christ.  Adam  '  is  a  type  of  him  who  was  to  come '  (v.»), 
in  the  sense  that  his  act  affected  all  men.  Adam  committed  a 
Ts.puTTufMt,  a  lapse,  a  false  step — commonly  termed  the  Fall. 
By  this  lapse,  sin  was  as  '  a  malignant  force  let  loose  among  man- 
kind ' ;  and  through  sin  came  physical  death.  (St.  Paul  sees  no 
occasion  for  proof  of  the  connexion  between  sin  and  physical 
death  ;  he  unhesitatingly  bases  his  position  on  the  narrative  in 
Genesis;  see  2"  3&  19-  21).  Were  this  all,  the  passage  would 
implicitly  annul  human  responsibility.  But  St.  Paul,  without 
attempting  fully  to  reconcile  them,  places  side  by  side  the  two 
aspects  of  the  truth— the  hereditary  transmission  of  guilt,  and 
moral  responsibility  :  'and  thus  death  made  its  way  (iir,x8n)ta 
every  individual  man,  became  all  xinned  (1 1'  £  rain;  Jiuz^n)', 
Controversy  has  raged  hotly  round  this  phrase,  Augustine  and 
many  other  writers  having  understood  the  relative  u  as  mascu- 
line, and  as  referring  to  Adam  ;  so  Vuig.  in  quo.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  is'  Z>  must  be  taken  in  its  usual 'meaning; 
'  because.'  Adam's  fall  involved  all  men  in  sin,  and  therefore 
in  death  ;  but  this  was  because  all  men  (in  full  exercise  of  their 
free  will)  sinned.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  discuBS  the 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  combine  these  two  factors  in 
the  moral  history  of  man  (see  Literature):  strictly  speaking, 
they  cannot  fully  and  logically  be  combined  ;  but  many  of  the 
most  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  can  be 
arrived  at  only  by  the  balancing  of  complementary  statements. 
In  vv.13-  H  a  qualification  is  entered,  which  causes  St.  Paul  to 
ruin  his  construction,  and  omit  the  apodosis  of  which  v.12  forms 
the  protasis.  He  feels  obliged  to  explain  that,  sin  being  an 
offence  against  law,  those  who  lived  between  Adam  and  Moses 
had  no  law,  and  thus  did  not  transgress  an  explicit  command  as 
Adam  had  done.  But  the  fact  that  death  reigned  throughout 
that  period  only  shows  that — not  the  guilt  of  individuals,  but— 
the  transmitted  effects  of  Adam's  sin  were  at  work.  And  it  is 
this  that  makes  him  a  type  of  the  Messiah,  (ii.)  W.1&".  The 
contrast  is  far  greater  than  the  similarity.  The  contrast 
between  Adam  and  Christ  is  great : — In  quality  (v.  15).  The 
one  representative  man,  Adam,  committed  a  Ta.p£TTa/,uct ;  but 
over-against  that  must  be  placed  the  undeserved  kindness 
(z«pri)  of  God,  and  the  gift  of  righteousness  arising  from  the 
kindness  of  the  other  representative  Man,  Jesus  Christ.  In 
quantity  (v.  16).  'One  act  tainting  the  whole  race  with  sin,  and 
a  multitude  of  sins  collected  together  in  one  only  to  be  for- 
given.' In  character  and  consequences  (v.i").  Adam'a  faD 
ushered  in  a  reign  of  death  ;  Christ's  work  ensures  that  all  who 
have  received  His  kindness  and  His  gift  of  righteousness  shall 
themselves  reign  in  life,  (iii.)  Vv.iS2i.  Summary  of  the  argu- 
ment, in  which  it  is  further  shown  that  Law  'came  in  as  an 
afterthought '  (T«./>utry\Btt),  multiplying  sin,  but  thereby  only  in- 
creasing the  abundance  of  God's  kindness. 

(c)  1  Co  15*»-«.  The  two  foregoing  passages  from  St.  Paul's 
writings  deal  with  the  practical  moral  results  of  union  with 
Adam  and  Christ  respectively.  These  verses  (i.)  go  back  behind 
that,  and  show  that  there  is  a  complete  and  radical  difference 
between  the  nature  of  each ;  (ii.)  look  forward,  and  show  that 
this  difference  has  a  vital  bearing  on  the  truth  of  man's  resur- 
rection. 

(i.)  St.  Paul  maintainstw.SfrMa^  by  aseries  of  illustrations  from 
the  natural  world,  the  reasonableness  of  a  resurrection  from 
death.  In  Nature  'every  seed  has  its  own  particular  body  '— 
'all  flesh  is  not  the  same  flesh' — the  terrestrial  differs  from  the 
celestial— there  is  a  different  glory  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
the  stars.  So  also  it  may  be  rightly  held  that  it  is  possible 
for  man  to  exist  in  two  different  states,  one  far  higher  than  the 
other.  Not  only  so,  but  (vv.44b.45)  there  actually  exists  such 
an  analogous  distinction  between  man  and  man,  as  Scripture 
shows.  The  thought  in  v. 45  ia  arrived  at  by  an  adaptation  of 
Gn  27  :  ©  *«;  iyivtra  i  ettBpuxrt  eh  -^vx*!*  &?*■,.  These  words 
relate  only  that  after  being  lifeless  clay,  man  was  by  God's 
breath  transformed  into  a  living  being.  But  St.  Paul  reads  into 
the  statement  the  doctrinal  significance  that  the  body  of  the 
first  representative  man  became  the  vehicle  of  a  'psychical' 
nature,  while  the  body  of  the  Second  is  the  organ  of  a  '  pneu- 
matical '  nature.  St.  Paul's  trichotomy  of  man  may  be  repre- 
sented thus ; 

TTNeYMA 


Everything  in  man  that  is  not  t«u/*«  may  he  called  '  psychical ' 
in  so  far  as  it  is  considered  as  '  intellect,'  and  '  carnal '  in  so  far 
as  it  is  thought  of  as  the  seat  of  the  animal  passions  ;  both  the 
adjectives  4-vxi*o'.-  and  ea.pxix.ii  thus  mean  '  non -spiritual.'   The 
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second  half  of  St.  Paul's  statement — '  the  last  Adam  liecame  a 
life-giving  spirit  '—finds  no  exact  parallel  in  the  OT,  but  seems 
to  be  based  on  a  reminiscence  of  Messianic  passages  which  speak 
of  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  e.g.  Is  ll1- a,  Jl  £-*  '•'•-. 

<ii.)  But  as  the -J-uxi  C""6  came  first  and  the  t^wum  ~ua-rei»Zf 
last,  so  it  is  with  the  development  of  mankind  ;  the  spiritual 
must  follow  the  psychical  <v.*j).  As  the  first  man  was  formed 
from  the  clay,  and  had  a  nature  in  conformity  with  his  origin, 
while  the  second  Man  has  His  origin  'from  heaven'  (v.4^),  so 
among  mankind  there  are  those  whose  nature  remains  low  and 
mean,  tied  to  the  clods  of  earth,  and  there  are  those  whose 
nature  lias  become  heavenly  (v.4").  But  this  implies  more  (v.-"'). 
In  hi3  present  state  man  is  an  exact  counterpart,  he  visibly 
reproduces  the  lineaments  and  character,  of  the  first  man, 
because  of  his  corporate  union  with  him  {iiapurattn  r..»  tlxet* 
too  xoixeij).  But  the  time  is  coining  when  we  shall  become  the 
exact  counterpart  or  image  of  the  second  Man  (cf.  (In  2-1"1 ), 
because  of  our  spiritual  union  with  Him  (eopwe/Mv  xni  t<,*  tlxima 
Tau  iiraupHMu).  The  above  follows  the  text  of  Ba  eg  17  attli. 
arm.  fsyr.  -  *  *"i\  1  is  indeterminate] ;  and  Theodoret  dis- 
tinctly says  io  ykp  CeeiireuA*  •rptppr.rtzi/;  eu  fta.pa.iiit  mat  i>pr,xtv. 
The  mass" of  authorities  read  cv^awiv,  'from  a  desire  to  turn 
what  is  really  a  physical  assertion  into  an  ethical  exhortation  ' 
(Alt.);  SO  Ghrys.,  tout  itr?ivt  Kpurvtt  Tpotiotftsv  .  .  .  euf&.SivXurrntw: 
luro-yu  to>  keys*.  But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  St.  Paul, 
who  has  from  v. 35  been  leading  up  to  the  thought  of  the  resur- 
rection, could  at  the  critical  moment  throw  his  argument  to  the 
winds,  and  content  himself  with  saying,  '  according  as  we  have 
been  earthly  in  our  thoughts,  let  us  strive  to  he  heavenly.' 

It  has  been  suggested  that  St.  Paul  adopted  the  designation 
of  Christ  as  'the  last  Adam*  and  'the  second  Adam'  from 
Rabbinic  theology.  But  such  a  comparison  between  Adam 
and  the  Messiah' was  unknown  to  the  earlier  Jewish  teachers. 
Passages  adduced  to  support  it  belong  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
are  influenced  by  the  I>abhala.  See  (J.  V.  Moore,  JUL  xvi. 
(1S97),  158-161;  Dalman,  The  Words  of  Jesus,  Eng.  tr.  248  f., 
251  f. 

(d)  Ph  2s.  St.  Paul  speaks  of '  Christ  Jesus,  who  being  [in  His 
eternal  and  inherent  nature,  iiapx^"]  in  the  form  of  God, 
deemed  it  not  a  thing  to  be  snatched  at  (ttprtzyfiw)  to  be  on  an 
equality  with  God.'  There  ia  here  an  implied  contrast  with 
Adam,  who  took  fruit  from  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  which  God  said  had  made  him  '  as  one  of  us '  (Gn  a22). 

2.  In  Mt  194'6  ||  Mk  IO6-8  reference  is  made  by 
Jesus  to  the  account  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Gn  \" 
'  male  and  female  created  he  them  '  {apaev  icai  0t)\v 
iiroiijecv  a&Tovs).  Pharisees  came  and  asked  Him 
whether  divorce  was  allowable  ['  for  any  cause,' 
Mt.].  Our  Lord's  answer  is  intended  to  show 
that  the  provision  made  for  divorce  in  the  Mosaic 
law  (Dt  241)  was  only  a  concession  to  the  hardness 
of  men's  hearts.  iMie  truer  and  deeper  view  of 
marriage  which  Christians  should  adopt  must  be 
based  on  a  nobler  morality,— on  a  morality  which 
takes  its  stand  on  the  primeval  nature  of  man  and 
woman  as  God  made  them.  '  To  suit  (irp6s)  your 
hardness  of  heart  he  wrote  for  you  this  command- 
ment. But  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation 
"lie  made  them  male  and  female."'  And  with 
this  quotation  is  coupled  one  from  Gn  2-4  (see  also 
Eph  5a'),  '  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his 
father  and  mother  [and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife 
(Mt.)l,  and  they  twain  shall  become  one  flesh.'  The 
same  result  is  reached  in  Mt.,  but  with  a  trans- 
position of  the  two  parts  of  the  argument.  See 
Wright's  Synopsis,  in  lot.  Thus  Jesus  bases  the 
absolute  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  tie  on  the 
union  of  man  and  woman  from  the  first.  In  Mt 
199  5'M  this;  pronouncement  is  practically  annulled 
by  the  admission  of  the  words  '  except  for  fornica- 
tion '  (fii)  iirl  iropvciq.,  and  TrapeKrbs  \ayov  Tropvdas). 
See  Wright,  in  lot.,  who  contends  that  'the 
Church  (of  Alexandria?)  introduced  these  two 
clauses  into  the  Gospel  in  accordance  with  the 
permission  to  legislate  which  our  Lord  gave  to  all 
Churches  (Mt  1818).'    See  art.  Marriage. 

3.  In  Jn  S44  avOpwroKTuvoi  may  refer  to  the  intro- 
duction of  death  into  the  world  by  the  fall  of 
Adam.     But  see  art.  ABEL. 

i.  The  parallel  drawn  by  St.  Paul  between  Adam  and  Christ 
may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  tradition  that.  Adam  was 
buried  under  Golgotha.  Jer.  (Com.  in  Mat.  §  iv.  27)  rejects  it, 
paying  that  it  arose  from  the  discovery  of  an  ancient  human 
skull  at  that  spot.  He  also  declines  to  see  any  reference  to  it 
in  Eph  5".  But  in  Ep.  46  he  says,  '  The  place  where  our  Lord 
was  crucified  is  called  Calvary,  because  the  skull  of  the  primitive 
man  was  buried  there.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  second 
Adam,  that  is  the  blood  of  Christ  (a  play  on  qik  and  Din),  as  it 


dropped  from  the  Cross,  washed  away  the  sins  of  the  buried 
protoplast,*  the  first  Adam,  and  thus  the  words  of  the  anostlp 
were  fulfilled i.'-quotine ^.Eph  5H  Kpiphaniu,,  («ilm  5ff* 
xlvi.  E)  goes  farther,  stating  that  Christ's  blood  dropped  upon 
Adam's  skull,  and  restored  him  to  life.  The  tradition  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Basil,  Ambrose,  and  others. 
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A.  II.  M'Xkile. 
ADDI.— An  ancestor  of  Jesus  Christ,  Lk  W*. 

ADULTERY  (fiotXda).—  This  word  is  used  to  de- 
note the  sexual  intercourse  of  a  married  man  or 
woman  with  any  other  than  the  person  to  whom 
he  or  she  is  bound  by  the  marriage  tie.  It  has 
sometimes  been  maintained  that  /notxeia  is  confined 
in  its  use  to  the  misdemeanours,  in  this  respect,  of 
the  woman.  That  it  has,  however,  a  wider  sense 
is  evidenced  by  the  reference  which  Jesus  makes  to 
the  inward  lust  of  any  man  after  any  woman  (tin 
ttSs  6  fi\4iruiv  yvvaZKa.  wpds  ri>  eiri0VfA?i<ra.t  aurvjs  tJSij 
iftolxevo'tt'  avT-qv,  k.t.A.,  Mt  5-B).  The  word  irapi/eia  is 
also  employed  to  describe  this  sin,  though  it  has 
been  contended  that  it  refers  solely  to  pre-nuptial 
immorality  ;  and  again  we  have  a  reference  made  by 
Jesus  in  His  teaching  to  this  sin,  which  disposes 
of  that  contention,  and  which  establishes  the  fact 
that  the  married  woman  who  commits  herself  in 
this  way  was  said  to  be  guilty  of  irapvela  (cf.  ira- 
pfKros  \070u  iropveias,  Mt  5a",  and  (el)  /ii;  eiri  iropveiq., 
Mt  19a).  In  both  passages  just  quoted  Jesus  makes 
the  woman's  guilt  the  ground  of  His  teaching  on 
divorce.  With  these  examples  we  may  compare 
the  words  of  Am  7"  (LXX>  .77  ywi\  <rov  4i>  ttj 
iroXet  iropveOaet,  k.t.\.,  where  the  form  of  the  expres- 
sion incidentally  but  conclusively  carries  out  our 
argument. 

A  very  favourite  figure  of  speech,  by  which  the 
intimate  relations  of  Jehovah  and  Israel  were  de- 
noted by  OT  writers,  was  that  of  marriage  {see,  e.g., 
Is  545  l»2\  Jer  314,  Hos  27- iy-  -°) ;  and  accordingly  in 
the  prophetic  books  the  defection  of  the  Jewish 
people  from  the  altars  of  Jehovah,  and  their  repeated 
reversions  to  the  worship  and  practices  of  their 
heathen  neighbours,  were  stigmatized  as  '  adultery ' 
{ni'fiph  or  ni'uphiin,  Jer  13-7,  Ezk  23^ ;  cf.  Is  573, 
Jer  33S  Ezk  23:I7).  This  transference  of  an  idea 
from  the  daily  social  life  to  the  life  spiritual  finds 
its  place  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  whose  example 
in  this  respect  is  followed  by  writers  of  a  subse- 
quent period  (cf.  Ja  4J).  The  generation  in  which 
He  lived  was  denounced  by  Him,  for  its  continued 
rejection  of  His  claims,  as  '  wicked  and  adulterous  ' 
(-yeceu.  irovrfpa  ko.1  p.otx^^,  Mt  123u  1G4  ;  cf.  also  Mk 
8^).  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Jesus  by  these 
words  had  111  view  the  social  evds  of  His  day  as 
well  as  the  general  lack  of  spiritual  religion. 
'That  nation  and  generation  might  be  called 
adulterous  literally;  for  what  else,  I  beseech  you, 
was  their  irreligious  polygamy  than  continual 
adultery?  And  what  else  was  I  heir  ordinary  prac- 
tice of  divorcing  their  wives,  no  less  irreligious, 
according  to  every  man's  foolish  or  naughty  will  V 
(Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hcb.  vt  Talmud,  ad  Mt  l'23y). 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  in  the  interpretation 
of  His  teaching  in  this  and  similar  places  to  insist 
on  such  a  view  of  His  words.  The  entire  body  of 
the  recorded  teaching  of  Jesus  betrays  the  most 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  literature  and 
ethical  tendencies  of  the  OT. 

That  exceedingly  lax  and  immoral  views  of  this 

sin  were  held  generally  by  the  generation  in  which 

Jesus  lived,    becomes  evident  not   only  from   His 

casual  references  to  the  subject,  but  also  from  His 
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positive  teaching  in  answer  to  hostile  questions 
addressed  to  Him  about  adultery  and  the  kindred 
subject  of  divorce.  We  are  also  confronted  with 
the  same  phenomenon  in  the  writings,  e.g.,  of 
Josephus  (of.  Ant.  iv.  viii.  23;  Vita,  §76),  Sir  7-° 
25™  42a,  and  in  the  Talmud.  The  result  of  the 
teaching  of  Hillel  was  of  the  worst  description, 
reducing  as  it  did  the  crime  of  adultery  to  the  level 
of  an  ordinary  or  minor  fault.  This  Kabbi  actually 
went  the  length,  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
Deuteronomic  law  of  divorce  as  stated  in  Dt  241, 
of  laying  down  the  rule  that  a  man  might  put 
away  his  wife  'if  she  cook  her  husband's  food 
badly  by  salting  or  roasting  it  too  much'  (see 
Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  et  Talmud,  ad  Mt  531),  and 
II.  'Akiba,  improving  on  this  instruction,  inter- 
preted the  words  '  if  she  find  no  favour  in  his  eyes ' 
as  giving  permission  to  a  man  to  divorce  his  wife 
'if  Tie  sees  a  woman  fairer  than  her.' 

On  the  other  hand,  11.  Shanimai  refused  to  take 
a  view  so  loose  and  immoral,  and  in  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  Deuteronomic  permission  confined  the 
legality  of  divorce  to  cases  of  proved  unchastity 
on  the  part  of  the  wife.  Other  celebrated  Rabbins 
took  a  similarly  rigid  view  of  this  question,  while 
all,  of  every  school,  were  agreed  that  the  crime  of 
adultery  demanded  divorce  as  its  punishment. 
The  form  of  the  question  addressed  to  Jesus  by 
the  Pharisees  (Kara  iraaav  afriav)  in  Mt  19a  shows 
the  nature  of  the  controversy  between  the  rival 
Rabbinical  schools,  and  also  lets  us  see  how  far 
the  pernicious  teaching  of  the  school  of  Hillel  had 
permeated  the  social  fabric.  Men's  ideas  about 
this  sin  were  also  debased  by  the  polygamous 
habits  then  prevalent.  Of  Herod  the  Great  we  read 
that  he  had  ten  wives ;  which,  according  to  Jose- 
phus, was  not  only  permissible,  but  had  actually  be- 
come a  common  occurrence  amongst  the  Jews,  '  it 
being  of  old  permitted  to  the  Jews  to  marry  many 
wives'  (BJ  I.  xxiv.  2).  In  another  place  the  same 
historian  remarks,  in  connexion  with  the  story  of 
the  Herodian  family,  that  '  it  is  the  ancient  prac- 
tice among  us  to  have  many  wives  at  the  same 
time'  (Ant.  xvn.  i.  2).  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  hard  and  fast  rule  limiting  the  number  of  wives 
permissible  to  each  man,  but  their  teachers  advised 
them  to  restrict  themselves  to  four  or  five  (cf. 
Sehurer,  HJP  l.  i.  455,  note  125). 

From  these  observations  we  see  what  an  im- 
portant bearing  the  teaching  of  Jesus  had  on  the 
current  conceptions  of  sexual  morality  obtaining 
amongst  His  countrymen.  It  is  quite  in  harmony 
with  His  method  of  instruction  to  reduce  the  overt 
commission  of  a  sin  to  the  element  out  of  which  it 
originates  and  takes  its  shape.  '  A  corrupt  tree 
cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit  (Mt  7m-,  cf.  1233  and 
Lk  (J"'-),  and  the  heart  corrupted  by  evil  desire 
fructilies,  just  as  surely,  by  an  inexorable  law  of 
nature.  There  exists  within  the  man  whose  inner 
life  is  thus  tainted  not  merely  latent  or  germinal 
sin,  such  as  may  or  may  not  yet  issue  in  deeds  of 
wrong.  The  lustful  eye  gazing  with  sinful  longing 
is  the  consummation,—  the  fruit  of  the  corrupt  tree, 
—and  so  far  as  the  man's  will  is  concerned,  the 
sinful  act  is  completed  (Mt  52B).  The  note  of  stern- 
ness which  characterizes  this  teaching  is  not  alto- 
gether original,  as  will  be  seen  if  we  refer  to  such 
commands  as  are  found,  e.g.,  in  Ex  2017,  Pr  625,  Sir 
t^etc,  and  to  such  interpretative  sayings  in' the 
Talmud  as  forbade  the  gazing  upon  'a  woman's 
heel '  or  even  upon  her  '  little  linger'  (cf.  LHitfoot 
Hor  Heb.  et  Talmud,  ad  Mt  5^).  The°ethicai 
foundation,  however,  upon  which  Jesus  based  His 
doctrine  strikes  the  reader  as  being  the  deepest 
and  the  firmest  of  any  that  had  as  yet  been  re- 
vealed  on  the  subject ;  and  this  must  have  seemed 
to  His  hearers  to  be  not  the  least  remarkable  of 
those  luminous    addresses   by   which   He  contra- 


dicted the  laboriously  minute  guidance  of  their 
moral  and  religious  guides.  We  are  not  concerned 
here  to  inquire  whether  Jesus  put  no  difference 
between  the  guilt  of  the  man  who,  though  he  has 
lustful  desires,  abstains  from  carrying  them  into 
practice,  and  that  of  the  man  who  completes  them 
by  the  sinful  act.  Common  sense  forbids  us  to 
suppose  that  Jesus  put  out  of  sight  the  social 
aspects  of  the  question  when  He  discussed  it. 
What  is  of  importance  is  to  note  the  lofty  tone 
assumed  by  Him  when  engaged  in  inculcating  the 
absolute  necessity  of  sexual  purity.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  infer  that  Jesus  conlined  His  remarks  to 
the  case  of  those  who  were  married.  The  general 
terms  into  which  He  casts  His  instruction  {vas  o 
ffKiirwv)  forbids  us  to  assume  that  ywaiica,  and 
^/jioixevirep  are  to  be  limited  to  the  post-nuptial 
sin  with  a  married  woman.  It  gives  a  much  more 
fitting  as  well  as  a  truer  meaning  to  Jesus'  words 
if  we  think  of  Him  as  giving  directions  for  the 
guidance  of  the  entire  social  and  ethical  life  to  all 
members  of  society  whether  married  or  otherwise. 
According  to  the  laws  of  the  ancients,  those 

fuilty  of  adultery  were  to  be  put  to  death,  whether 
y  burning  (Gn  38w)  or  by  stoning  (Jn  85,  cf.  Dt 
2223ff-,  Lv  20™  Ezk  18llfr-).  This  punishment  was 
not,  however,  universally  prescribed ;  for  where 
the  woman  was  a  slave,  and  consequently  not  the 
owner  of  her  own  person,  the  man  was  exonerated 
by  presenting  a  guilt-offering  (Lv  19-0,r).  It  is 
doubtful,  indeed,  if  ever  capital  punishment  was 
insisted  on.  Lightfoot,  for  example,  says:  'I  do 
not  remember  that  I  have  anywhere  in  the  Jewish 
pandect  read  any  example  of  a  wife  punished  with 
death  for  adultery'  (Horce  Heb.  et  Talmud,  ad 
Mt  19s).  This  statement  is  borne  out  by  such 
incidental  references  as  we  have  in  Mt  Ily,  where 
Joseph  receives  the  praise  of  his  contemporaries 
(Si'kcuos  &v)  for  his  merciful  intention;  and  if  the 
story  of  Hosea's  wife  is  to  be  taken  literally,  we 
have  an  OT  example  of  mercy  towards  the  guilty 
being  recommended,  and  even  of  divorce  not  being 
suggested  as  a  punishment.  Jesus  Himself  also 
leaned  to  the  side  of  mercy  ;  and  nowhere  does  the 
tenderness  of  His  solicitude  for  the  guilty  sinner 
appear  so  deep  as  in  the  traditional,  yet  doubtless 
genuine,  narrative  incorporated  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  (Jn  T^-S11).  For  a  discussion  of  the  'peri- 
cope  adulters'  see  Blass,  Ev.  sec  Lucam,  Pref.  p. 
xlvii,  and  his  Philology  of  the  Gosjjels,  pp.  155-163. 
A  closer  examination  than  we  have  as  yet 
attempted  in  this  place,  of  the  words  and  teaching 
of  Jesus  Christ  will  reveal  some  startling  results, 
and  furnish  obvious  reasons  to  explain  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  been  always  felt  on  the  re- 
lations of  adultery,  divorce,  and  remarriage,  by 
Christian  thinkers  and  legislators.  A  compara- 
tive examination  of  the  passages  in  the  Synoptic 
writers  (Mt  5aj  19",  Mk  10111-,  Lk  1618)  discloses  a 
peculiar  addition  to  the  words  and  teaching  in  the 
first  of  these  places.  According  to  Mt  53B,  Jesus 
asserts  that  the  wife  who  is  wrongfully  divorced 
is  involved  compulsorily  in  the  guilt  of  her  hus- 
band. He  is  not  only  an  adulterer  himself  (Lk 
1618),  but  '  he  causes  her  to  be  an  adulteress,'  or 
rather  'he  makes  her  to  commit  adultery'  (rout 
avrrjv  fiotxevB^vat).  The  interpretation  which  would 
explain  these  words  as  if  they  meant  that  the 
divorced  wife  is  placed  in  such  a  position  that  she 
probably  will  commit  adultery  by  marrying  another 
man,  is  manifestly  unsatisfactory.  The  statement 
is  unqualified  even  if  we  are  absolutely  convinced 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  succeeding  words,  '  ko.1  Ss 
■  .  .  /iotx&Tai.'  [They  are  omitted  by  D 1 1,  see  WH, 
A'cw  Test,  in  Greek].  It  is  as  if  Jesus  said  :  'The 
wife  who  is  divorced  is,  in  virtue  of  her  false  posi- 
tion, an  adulteress  though  she  be  innocent,  and 
the  man  who  marries  her  while  she  occupies  that 
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position  becomes  a  willing  partner  in  her  guilt.' 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  in  this  place,  we 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  pi'ofoiind  depth  which  Jesus 
was  accustomed  to  sound  in  His  ethical  teaching. 
Marriage  is  a  Divine  institution,  and  has  its  roots 
in  the  eternal  order  of  things  (cf.  Mt  ll)4-").  It 
results  in  a  mystical  union  so  close  that  the  married 

Sair  are  no  longer  two ;  they  have  become  '  one 
esh.'  With  this  we  may  compare  the  teaching 
which  St.  Paul  embodies  in  a  few  luminous  words 
based  on  his  Christ ological  doctrine  (iSph  5--~'xl, 
especially  vv.-3  and  •■>),  and  of  which  he  says  '  this 
mystery  is  great.' 

We  have  thus  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  diffi- 
cult expression  7rote(  ai'TTjv  noixtv9i}va.i.  Any  mode 
of  conduct  or  action  which  tends  to  mar  or  set  at 
nought  the  mysterious  relationship  of  marriage  is 
of  the  essence  of  adultery.  Perhaps  we  shall  not 
be  considered  to  be  importing  more  meaning  into 
words  than  they  were  originally  intended  to  con- 
vey, if  we  press  the  Markan  addition  eVi  afcr/v  into 
our  service  here.  Jesus,  according  to  St.  Mark, 
seems  to-  teach  His  hearers  that  the  husband  in 
wrongfully  divorcing  his  wife  is  guilty  of  the 
aggravated  sin  of  dragging  her  into  the  slough 
where  he  is  himself  already  wallowing.  On  him 
falls  the  woe  pronounced  in  another  connexion  by 
Jesus  (Mt  18c-  7) ;  for  he  compels  his  wife  to  occupy 
a  position  which  is  a  living  contradiction  of  the 
Divine  law.  A  course  of  action  tending  to  the 
dissolution  of  that  which  in  the  Divine  intention 
is  indissoluble,  Jesus  places  in  the  category  of 
adulterous  acts.  He  mentions  nothing  as  to  His 
view  of  the  case  of  the  remarriage  of  a  woman 
justifiably  divorced,  but  to  the  present  writer  He 
appears  plainly  to  assert  that  the  man  who  marries 
an  innocent  divorced  woman  is  guilty  of  adultery. 

In  our  critical  examination  of  these  passages  we  are  confronted 
with  a  still  greater  and  no  less  remarkable  variety.  St.  Matthew 
differs  from  the  other  two  Synoptists  by  giving  a  place  in  Jesus' 
teaching  to  an  implied  ground  for  legitimate  divorce.  He 
alone  includes  the  exceptive  clauses  rstpwros  i.iymj  iropvtias  (5s2) 
and  fv>,  W,  Toptva.  (19*).  It  is  this  variety  in  the  records  of 
Jesus'  words  which  has  introduced  so  much  difficulty,  doctrinal 
and  legislative,  into  the  questions  of  divorce  and  the  remarriage 
of  divorced  persons.  We  are  not,  of  course,  without  that  form 
of  conjectural  criticism  which  would  delete  these  clauses  as 
mere  glosses  or  unsuitable  interpolations  (see  Bacon,  The  Ser- 
mon on  the  Haunt,  ad  loc).  In  the  absence,  however,  of 
external  or  textual  evidence  we  are  not  entitled  to  invent 
textual  emendations  in  the  interests  of  a  preconceived  theory 
(cf.  Wright,  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek,  p.  98  f.).  It  is 
but  fair  to  add  that  the  Codex  Vaticanus  (B)  and  some  less  im- 
portant authorities  manifest  a  strong  desire  to  make  Mt  199 
conform  literally  to  Mt  552,  and  thereby  create  some  uncertainty 
as  to  the  textual  purity  of  these  passages.  The  evidential  value, 
however,  of  these  variations  is  too  slight  to  be  of  any  avail 
against  the  unanimity  of  all  our  other  witnesses;  they  are 
transparent  and  later  attempts  at  assimilation  or  harmony. 
The  argumentum.  e  silentio  is  in  this  case  too  strong  to  admit 
the  validity  of  conjecture.  A  forcible  statement  of  the  other 
side  of  the  case  may  be  found  in  the  art.  'Sermon  on  the 
Mount'  (Votaw)  in  the  Extra  Vol.  of  Hastings'  DB  p.  27. 

At  all  periods  of  the  history  of  Christian  teach- 
ing, differences  of  opinion  have  existed  within  the 
Church  as  to  the  practical  application  of  Jesus' 
words  concerning  adultery,  divorce,  and  remar- 
riage. These  differences  have  been  stereotyped  in 
the  Eastern  and  Western  branches  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  former  takes  the  more  lenient  view, 
and  permits  the  remarriage  of  the  innocent 
divorcee),  while  the  latter  has  always  maintained 
the  more  stringent  and  (shall  we  say?)  the  more 
strictly  literal  conclusion  from  Jesus'  words,  that 
inequality  of  treatment  is  not  to  be  tolerated,  in- 
terpreting the  conclusion  by  refusing  the  right  of 
remarriage  to  either  during  the  life  of  the  other. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  general  consensus  of 
theological  opinion  amongst  English  -  speakin, 
divines  since  tlie  Reformation  has  leaned  towards 
the  view  held  by  the  Eastern  Church,  and  the 
resolutions  of  the  bishops  in  the  Pan-Anglican 
Conference  of  1888  on  this  subject  were  but  the 


formal  expressions  of  a  traditional  mode  of  inter- 
pretation. When  we  turn  from  the  words  of  Jesus 
to  see  what  were  the  ideas  of  those  who  taught  in 
His  name  during  the  ages  immediately  subsequent 
we  have  St.  Paul's  teaching  on,  and  references  to' 
the  question  of  divorce.  In  one  place  he  treats 
marriage  as  indissoluble,  and  he  has  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  woman  who  marries  another 
man  during  the  lifetime  of  her  husband  is  guilty 
of  adultery  (Ro  71'3).  Un  the  other  hand,  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  Apostle  in  this  place  is  dealing 
with  the  Jewish  law  and  with  Jews  who  did  not 
admit  the  absolute  indissolubility  of  the  marriage 
tie.  The  fact  that  he  has  made  no  reference  to 
this  Jewish  law  of  divorce  forbids  us  drawing  any 
certain  conclusion  as  to  the  length  St.  Paul  was 
willing  to  go  in  stating  a  universal  principle  which 
would  guide  the  legislative  activity  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  In  another  place  he  speaks  of  separa- 
tion as  the  possible  outcome  of  an  unhappy  or 
unequal  marriage,  and  gives  permission,  if  not 
encouragement,  to  that  contingent  result  (xwpt- 
&<r6<a).  In  this  he  goes  farther  than  Jesus,  so  far 
as  we  have  His  teaching  recorded  for  us,  went. 
According  to  Jesus,  adultery  is  the  only  crime  of 
sufficient  enormity  to  warrant  divorce  ;  according 
to  St.  Paul,  the  law  of  marriage  docs  not  govern 
the  deserted  wife  or  husband  (ou  SeooiiXwrat  6  h,Se\<p6s 
■})  y)  a8e\<f>i}  iv  rots  toiovtois,  1  Co  71A  [cf.  Newman 
Smyth,  Christian  Ethics*,  p.  412  f.  and  note]). 

l;he  Shepherd  of  Hernias  {M-tnrf.  iv.  1.  (j)  lays 
down  the  rule  that  adultery  demands  separation 
or  divorce  (airoXvaaTw  a^T-qv),  because  by  continuing 
to  live  with  his  wife  after  she  has  been  convicted 
of  guilt,  the  husband  becomes  'an  accomplice  in 
her  adultery.'  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  equally 
insistent  that  the  man  thus  wronged  must  not 
marry  another,  lest  he  cut  his  guilty  partner  oil' 
from  the  hope  of  repentance,  and  lest  he  involve 
himself  likewise  in  the  sin  of  adultery  (ecu-  5£ 
airoXvcas  tt\v  yvvatKa.  iripav  yap.r)ffij,  ko.1  avrbs 
fj.<nx<*Tai)- 

Amongst  the  number  of  those  who  are  debarred 
from  inheriting  the  kingdom  of  God,  St.  Paul  men- 
tions fornicators  and  adulterers  (irbpvoi  kcu  fj.otxoi, 
1  Co  69 ;  cf.  Eph  55,  1  Ti  llu,  He  134,  Rev  21«  2213). 

The  universal  conclusion  is  that  this  sin  creates 
a  breach  of  the  marriage  relation  so  grave  and  far- 
reaching  that  it  makes  divorce  the  only  legitimate 
sequel — divorce  a  mensd  et  thoro.  The  question, 
however,  remains  whether  the  Christian  Church 
has  the  right  to  go  farther  and  say  that,  as  the 
result  of  an  adulterous  act,  the  aggrieved  party 
has  a  just  claim  to  divorce  a  v/iu-ttto  ;  has  a  right, 
that  is  to  say,  to  be  placed  in  a  position  as  if  the 
marriage  had  never  taken  place.  This  will,  no 
doubt,  be  answered  differently  by  different  minds, 
and  the  difficulty  is  not  decreased  by  merely 
appealing  to  the  authority  of  Jesus.  Different 
answers  are  given  to  the  more  fundamental  ques- 
tions, Did  Jesus  intend  to  occupy  the  position  of 
legislator  when  He  spoke  of  adultery  and  divorce? 
or  was  He  simply  enunciating  a  general  principle, 
leaving  future  generations  to  deal  with  social  con- 
ditions as  they  arose?  The  present  writer  has  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  his  own  opinion  leans 
strongly  to  the  side  of  those  who  believe  that 
Jesus  affirmed  solemnly  the  indissolubility  of  the 
marriage  tie,  and  that  He  meant  His  followers  to 
understand  that  the  remarriage  of  either  party 
during  the  life  of  the  other  constitutes  adultery. 
At  the  same  time  he  is  not  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  strong  body  of  sober  modern 
thought  which  tends  towards  a  relaxation  of  this 
view  in  favour  of  the  innocent  (see  Gore,  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  p.  73). 

If  Jesus  in  Mt  5-7'32  is  making  a  categorical 
statement    of    universal    application,    then    the 
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opinion,  given  by  tlie  present  writer  as  his  own, 
can  scarcely  be  disputed  ;  but  if  He  is  interpreted 
as  dealing  with  the  foundations  rather  than 
making  structural  alterations  in  the  ethical  beliefs 
of  His  countrymen,  we  must  conclude  that  He 
leaves  His  followers  to  deal  with  the  question  as  it 
arises.  In  the  latter  case  it  is,  of  course,  com- 
petent for  the  Church  in  each  age  to  treat  the 
question  de  novo.  The  conditions  of  society  alter, 
and  what  constitutes  danger  to  the  social  welfare 
at  one  time,  may  have  comparatively  little  peril 
for  the  people  of  another  period.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  tendency  of 
human  legislation  has  been  and  is  likely  to  be,  for 
some  time  to  come  at  least,  towards  the  loosening 
of  the  marriage  bond,  and  the  minimizing  of  the 
seriousness  of  that  guilt  by  which  men  uproot  the 
foundations  of  their  social  anil  domestic  life. 

Literature.— Newman  Smyth's  Christian  Ethics*  contains  a 
very  fair  and  cautious  discussion  of  this  whole  question,  and 
along  with  that  work  it  will  be  found  useful  to  study  the  more 
abstract  volume  of  Bampton  Lectures  on  the  same  subject 
(18!l5)byT.  H.  Strong;  cf.  G.  B.  Stevens'  The  Theology  of  the 
ST.  Gore's  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  may  he  read  along  with 
Bacon's  volume  of  the  same  title,  and  Votaw's  article  '  Sermon 
on  the  Mount'  in.  the  Extra  Volume  of  Hastings'  DB.  In  the 
latter  work  (vols.  i.  and  iii.)  are  also  to  be  found  useful  refer- 
ences under  artt.  '  Crimes,'  '  Marriage.'  A  very  suggestive  art., 
'  The  Teaching  of  Christ  about  Divorce,'  by  the  Rev.  the  Hon. 
E.  Lvttelton,  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  Theol.  Stiidies  for 
July'  1904.  Cf.  also  H.  M.  Luckock's  llistory  of  Marriage-  (1894), 
and  O.  D.  Watkins'  Holy  Matrimony  (1895;. 

J.  R.  Willis. 
ADVENT. — In  its  primary  application  the  term 
is  used  to  denote  the  first  visible  coming  of  Jesus 
into  the  world.  His  coining  again  at  an  after 
period  is  distinguished  as  the  Second,  or  the  Final, 
Coming  (scu  Coming  Again  and  Parousia). 

The  term  is  also  employed  to  designate  one  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical seasons, — that  immediately  preceding  the  Festival  of  the 
Nativity, — during  which,  in  certain  sections  of  the  Church,  the 
thoughts  of  believers  are  turned  to  the  first  appearance  of  their 
Lord  in  the  flesh.  This  season  includes  four  Sundays,  com- 
mencing on  the  one  nearest  St.  Andrew's  Day  (Nov.  30)  and  last- 
ing till  Christmas  Eve.  With  Advent  the  appointed  order  of 
Church  services  is  renewed,  and  the  ecclesiastical  year  begins. 

Dealing  here  specially  with  the  primary  his- 
torical application,  the  first  coming  of  Jesus  pos- 
sesses a  unique  significance-  as  marking  the 
entrance  into  the  world  of  a  moral  force  altogether 
unparalleled,  »  momentous  turning-point  in  the 
religious  progress  of  mankind.  As  the  Son  of  God 
(Mt  1032,  Jn  3lfi'17),  revealing  and  representing  God 
in  His  own  person  (Jn  53l>  149- 10),  whose  mission  it 
was  to  redeem  men  from  sin  (Mt  18",  Lk  4r"  IT-1), 
Jl'sus  was  to  prove  Himself  in  the  truest  sense  the 
MesMah  whom  the  Jewish  people  had  long  been 
expecting, — 'a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord' 
(Lk2">. 

1.  The  forcshadou'ing  Promise. — The  expectation 
entertained  by  the  Jews  had  its  roots  in  a  promise 
enshrined  in  their  earliest  literature  and  dating 
from  the  dawn  of  history,  that  a  signal  deliverance 
from  sin  should  be  brought  to  the  human  race, — 
the  promise  contained  in  the  sentence  pronounced 
on  the  tempter,  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should 
bruise  his  head  (Gn  315).  This  brighter  outlook 
for  fallen  humanity  was  confirmed  by  the  assur- 
ance given  to  Abraham  that  in  the  line  of  his 
descendants  the  original  promise  was  destined  to 
be  fulfilled  (Gn  12--3), —  an  assurance  which  was 
further  strengthened  when,  under  Moses,  Israel 
was  formed  into  a  nation  and  entered  at  Sinai  into 
covenant  with  Jehovah  as  His  chosen  people  (Ex 
20-24).  It  was  not,  however,  till  David's  prosperous 
reign,  with  its  recognition  of  ruling  power  held  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  had  passed,  and  when  the 
idea  of  the  theocratic  kingship  had  been  deeply 
implanted  in  the  national  consciousness,  that  the 
conception  of  the  blessing  to  be  looked  for  took 
definite  shape.     Then,  as  successive  rulers  failed 


and  the  nation's  fortunes  became  embarrassed,  the 
splendours  of  Davids  time,  glorified  by  the  halo 
which  memory  and  distance  cast  around  them, 
were  projected  into  the  future,  forming  a  picture 
full  of  allurement  and  charm.  It  fired  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  prophets  amid  the  troubles  of  the 
later  monarchy. 

The  promise,  as  thus  transformed,  was  that  or  a 
king,  or  line  of  kings,  sprung  from  David's  house, 
who,' endowed  with  transcendent  gifts,  and  acting 
by  special  authority  as  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord, 
should  reign  in  righteousness,  introduce  an  era  of 
Divine  salvation  for  Israel,  and  draw  all  other 
nations  round  them  in  loyalty  to  Jehovah's  law 
(Is  2-  ll5"8  27\  Mic  41'4).  This  was  the  blossoming 
out  of  the  Messianic  idea.  -  - 

During  the  period  of  the  Exile,  with  the  fall  of 
the  monarchy  and  the  collapse  of  the  expectations 
based  upon  it,  the  figure  of  the  victorious  and 
righteous  king  was  thrown  into  the  background ; 
yet  the  prospect  of  a  future  glorious  manifestation 
of  Divine  mercy,  rescuing  the  people  from  their 
iniquities  and  miseries,  kept  its  hold  on  suscep- 
tible minds  (Is  555  601"8).  It  was  in  this  period  that 
the  distinctively  spiritual  character  of  the  coming 
deliverance  emerged  into  prominence.  As  deline- 
ated in  Ezekiel  and  the  Second  Isaiah,  it  was  to 
consist  in  an  inward  regeneration,  wrought  by 
penitence  and  the  impartation  of  a  new  spirit  and 
a  new  heart  (Is  65G- 7,  Ezk  1 1™-  ™  36-5-3u).  In  those 
prophecies  of  the  Exile,  Jehovah  Himself  is  set 
forth  as  the  true  and  ever-living  King  of  Israel ; 
and  collective  Israel,  the  nation  regarded  poetic 
ally  as  an  individual,  is  conceived  as  the  Anointed 
Servant  of  Jehovah,  who,  amid  manifold  afflic- 
tions, is  to  bear  witness  for  Jehovah,  and  be  the 
medium  of  accomplishing  His  saving  purpose  for 
mankind.  On  the  return  from  the  Exile  the  hope 
of  salvation  through  a  Davidic  kingship  revived, 
as  is  evident  from  the  prophetic  utterances  of 
Haggai  (222-  **)  and  Zechariah  (38  61-) ;  but  in  Mala- 
chi's  day  it  had  again  disappeared.  „  i 

With  the  Maccabsean  struggle  against  AntiochnJn; 
Epiphanes(B.C.  167-135)  the  Messianic  idea  entered  ' 
on  a  fresh  course  of  development.  In  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  which  dates  presumably  from  that  time, 
we  find  supernatural  elements  more  freely  intro- 
duced. The  writer  in  vision  beholds  an  ancient 
of  days,  seated  on  his  throne  to  judge  the  great 
world- kingdoms  and  their  rulers.  Before  him 
appears,  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  'one 
like  unto  a  son  of  man,'  and  to  him  is  given  ever- 
lasting dominion  and  a  kingdom  which  shall  not 
be  destroyed  (71"- ]4).  This  dominion  is  passed  over 
to  '  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,'  to  be  theirs  for 
ever  and  ever  (718-  -7).  There  is  thus  a  picture  of 
the  Messianic  future  in  which  the  triumph  and 
rule  of  the  godly  over  the  nations  are  the  dis- 
tinguishing features. 

We  look  in  vain  in  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  for  any  ex- 
pansion of  these  ideas.  Their  allusions  to  the  Messianic  hope 
are  somewhat  meagre,  and  do  not  expressly  refer  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  personal  Messiah.  It  is  in  the  Apocalyptic  literature, 
which  sprang  up  in  imitation  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  that  we 
find  the  conceptions  which  gave  peculiar  shape  and  colour  to 
the  Messianic  expectations  entertained  in  later  times.  We  see 
there,  amid  the  stress  of  national  misfortunes,  the  predictions 
of  the  prophets  interpreted  and  expanded  in  such  a  way  as  to 
furnish  elaborately  drawn  out  schemes  of  future  glory.  The 
coming  of  the  God-sent  king -is  depicted  (Sili.  Orac.  iii.  652  ff.), 
the  supernatural  Son  of  Man,  who  was  hidden  with  God  before  ^ 
the  world  was  created,  and  who,  clothed  with  Divine  attributes, 
will  suddenly  appear  along  with  the  Head  of  Days  to  execute 
judgment  on  men  and  angels  (Similitudes  of  Enoch  461- «  482' 3). 
The  dispersed  of  Israel  will  be  restored,  and  the  Gentiles  drawn~: 
into  submission  (Enoch  QQ^) ;  sin  and  wrong  will  be  banished 
(Simil.  493) ;  the  faithful  dead  will  be  raised  to  life  again,  and 
the  righteous  will  dwell  in  everlasting  joy  (Enoch  51i  9037). 
In  the  Psalter  of  Solomon,  written  under  the  pressure  of  the 
Roman  domination  (b.c.  70-40),  the  idea  of  a  king  of  the  Davidic 
line  is  once  more  revived.  The  Messiah  is  regarded  as  '  the  Son 
of  David,'  'the  Anointed  of  the  Lord,'  free  from  sin  and 
endowed  with  miraculous  powers,  who  will  conquer,  not  by 
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lorce  of  arms,  but  will  smite  the  earth  by  the  rod  of  His  mouth 
(17^),  and  bring  to  an  end  all  unrighteousness  (173<J). 

In  those  Apocalyptic  writings  peculiar  prominence  is  given  to 
the  spiritual  content  of  the  Messianic  hope.  Notwithstanding 
the  supernatural  elements  they  so  largely  introduce,  they  throw 
into  strong  relief  the  higher  religious  conceptions  which  the 
best  of  the  prophets  had  insisted  on  as  essentially  bound  up 
with  the  great  period  of  blessing  expected  ;  while  the  scope  of 
the  ancient  promise  is  widened  out  beyond  national  and  tem- 
poral limitations  to  embrace  the  world  and  the  life  to  come. 

Meanwhile  the  scribes  were  at  work,  hardening 
the  Messianic  idea  into  scholastic  form,  and  re- 
ducing the  poetic  language  and  bold  imagery  of 
the  prophets  to  dogmatic  statements  and  literal 
details,  with  the  result,  on  the  whole,  of  a  restora- 
tion of  the  theocratic  idea  that  God  was  to  vindi- 
cate His  authority  as  the  true  Sovereign  of  the 
nation,  and  to  send  His  vicegerent  in  the  line  of 
David  to  establish  His  law  and  introduce  the  rule 
of  righteousness  under  His  anointed  King. 

Such  was  the  form  which  the  long-cherished  hope 
had  assumed  when  Jesus  appeared.  It  was  largely 
mixed  up  with  expectations  of  political  deliver- 
ance, yet  the  thoughts  of  many  earnest  spirits 
were  centred  mainly  on  the  prospect  of  a  spiritual 
emancipation  for  Israel.  He  came  to  meet  the 
great  hope  by  fulfilling  in  their  ideal  and  spiritual 
significance  the  prophecies  that  had  kindled  and 
kept  it  alive.  Leaving  aside  the  merely  earthly, 
time-coloured  features  that  bulked  so  largely  in 
the  popular  imagination,  He  entered  the  world  to 
offer  Himself  as  the  true  representative  of  God, 
in  and  through  whom  all  that  was  eternal  and 
most  precious  in  the  Messianic  idea  was  destined 
to  be  realized.     See  art.  Messiah. 

2.  The  state  of  Religion  at  the  data  of  Christ's 
Advent. — In  many  respects  the  way  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  appearance  of  Jesus  and  the  spread 
of  His  influence  as  Messiah  and  Saviour.  There 
Mere  national,  political,  social,  and  other  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  world  at  the  time,  which 
rendered  His  coming  and  work  singularly  oppor- 
tune (see  Fulxess  of  Time);  but  here  we  are 
specially  concerned  with  the  prevailing  aspects  of 
religious  life  in  the  immediate  scene  in  which  He 
appeared.  Undoubtedly,  among  the  Jewish  people 
at  that  period  religion  was  a  dominating  interest, 
and  was  based  on  principles  far  higher  than  any 
that  obtained  in  other  nations.  Yet  its  quality 
was  vitiated  by  certain  serious  defects.  There 
was — 

(1)  Its  partisanship.  Scribes  and  Pharisees  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Sadducees  on  the  other,  stood 
in  mutual  antagonism,  striving  for  ascendency  as 
leaders  of  national  religious  feeling, — the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  combining  to  enforce  the  mass  of 
stringent  precepts  which  the  former  had  elaborated 
to  supplement  the  original  written  word  ;  the  Sad- 
ducees entirely  rejecting  those  precepts,  and  con- 
tending that  the  Law  as  written  was  sufficient, 
and  that  the  observance  of  the  temple  ordinances, 
its  worship  and  sacrifices,  was  the  central  element 
in  religion.  The  controversies  that  arose  over  those 
points  of  difference,  and  over  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection,  created  a  fierce  party  spirit,  bitter 
and  bigoted  on  the  one  side,  haughty  and  con- 
temptuous on  the  other,  while  the  smaller  sect  of 
the  Essenes,  with  their  extremist  views  and  rigid 
austerity,  maintained  an  inflexible  protest  against 
both  these  classes  of  religionists. 
_  (2)  Then  there  was  its  legalism.  Ey  their  in- 
sistence on  conformity  to  the  regulations  they  had 
added  to  the  Law  as  a  condition  of  Divine  favour, 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  were  the  most 
numerous  and  aggressive  party,  converted  religion 
itself  into  a  matter  of  slavish  obedience,  in  which 
the  instigating  motives  were  the  hope  of  reward 
and  the  fear  of  punishment.  The  calculating  temper 
thus  engendered  rendered  the  religious  life  a  task- 
work of  anxious  scrupulosity  and  constraint,  want- 
vol.  I. — 3 


ing  in  spontaneous  action  from  the  higher  impulses 
of  the  soul ;  while  in  the  case  of  those  less  sincere 
it  introduced  an  element  of  prudential  self-regard 
concerned  only  with  the  prospect  of  future  benefit 
and  safety. 

(3)  Closely  allied  to  this  was  the  external izat ion 
of  piety.  The  Rabbinical  regulations  were  held  to 
be  so  binding,  and  their  multiplicity  was  so  great 
that  the  effort  to  observe  them  inevitably  involved 
a  machine-like  routine  and  formality.  The  Jew- 
in  his  fulfilment  of  the  Law  found  himself  at  every 
turn  brought  under  the  pressure  of  hard  and  fast 
exacting  rules,— in  his  food,  his  clothes,  his  daily 
occupations,  his  devotions,  and  the  smallest  acts  uf 
his  life.  The  endeavour  to  yield  obedience  under 
such  circumstances  necessarily  led  to  a  laborious 
outward  punctiliousness ;  a  tendency  to  ostenta- 
tion and  spiritual  pride  was  fostered  ;  and  many 
were  ensnared  into  hypocrisy  by  finding  they  could 
obtain  a  reputation  tor  exceptional  piety  by  an 
obtrusive  parade  of  their  ceremonial  performances. 
The  most  precise  minuteness  was  observed  in  trifles, 
the  tithing  of  mint  and  cummin,  but  in  matters 
of  greater  import  the  principles  of  morality  were 
surrendered. 

These  are  the  darker  shades  of  the  picture. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  a  very  considerable 
measure  of  religious  earnestness  was  preserved  in 
the  nation.  It  was  fed  by  the  ancient  Scriptures, 
which  were  regularly  read  in  the  synagogues  and 
committed  to  memory  in  the  synagogue  .schools. 
Thus  in  the  body  of  the  people  there  was  kept 
alive  a  sense  of  the  holy  character  and  mighty 
doings  of  Jehovah;  and  although,  owing  to  the 
decayed  influence  of  the  priesthood,  the  Temple 
itselt  was  not  a  centre  of  spiritual  life,  yet  the 
hallowed  memories  it  recalled  in  the  breasts  of  the 
multitudes  assembled  at  the  religious  festivals 
were  calculated  to  inspire  the  higher  emotions. 
At  all  events,  there  is  evidence  enough  to  show 
that  many  hearts  throughout  the  nation  were 
imbued  with  a  deep-seated  reverence  for  God  and 
a  true  spiritual  longing  for  the  hope  of  Israel. 
The  soul  of  religion  might  be  sadly  crushed  by 
legality  and  formalism,  but  it  was  not  utterly 
dead.  Devout  men  and  women  in  varied  ranks  of 
society  were  holding  a  pure  faith  and  leading 
lives  of  simple  sincerity,  vaguely  dissatisfied  with 
the  bondage  of  legal  observances  and  Rabbinical 
rules,  and  yearning  to  rise  into  a  more  spiritual 
atmosphere,  a  closer  communion  with  the  Divine 
mind  and  will.  Of  these  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth 
(Lk  V-%  Anna  (2™- a7),  and  the  aged  Simeon  (*2-5) 
may  be  taken  as  examples;  while  the  numbers 
who  responded  to  the  living  preaching  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  became  his  followers  are  an  index  of 
the  extent  to  which  genuine  piety  survived  in  the 
land.  It  was  amongst,  such  that  the  spiritual  pre- 
paration was  found  for  the  recognition  and  welcome 
of  the  promised  Saviour  when  He  appeared.  The 
coming  of  Jesus  brought  the  birth  of  a  new  spirit 
in  religion,  a  spirit  of  fresh  vitality  and  power; 
and  the  life  of  absolute  devotion  to  righteousness 
which  He  began  to  live,  and  which  He  was  ulti- 
mately to  close  in  a  death  of  sacrificing  love,  infused 
into  religion  an  inspiring  energy  destined  on  a  scale 
of  vast  magnitude  to  regenerate  and  redeem. 

3.  The  national  unrest  of  the  period.— The  Jewish 
people,  fretting  under  political  depression,  had 
llung  themselves  with  impassioned  eagerness  on 
the  hope  that  the  long-desired  Messiah  and  His 
kingdom  must  be  drawing  nigh.  It  was  even 
thought  by  many  that  He  was  hidden  somewhere 
in  obscurity,  only  waiting  for  a  more  penitent  dis- 
position in  the  national  mind  ;  and  so  inflamed  was 
the  common  imagination  with  these  ideas,  that 
popular  excitement  was  easily  aroused,  and  any 
bold  spirit,  rising  in  revolt  against  the  existing 
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state  of  things,  could  find  a  group  of  followers 
ready  to  believe  in  him  as  the  one  who  should 
deliver  Israel.  In  the  broader  world  outside,  too, 
the  expectation  of  a  powerful  king,  issuing  from 
Judaea,  who  was  to  conquer  the  world,  appears  to 
have  been  widely  spread  ;  and  the  references  to 
this  given  by  Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  13)  and  by  Suetonius 
( Vesp.  4)  may  be  taken  at  least  as  an  echo  of  views 
disseminated  throughout  the  Roman  Empire  by 
the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion.  When  Jesus  was  born 
into  the  world,  however,  an  event  had  transpired 
vastly  grander  than  Jewish  expectation  at  the 
time  conceived.  The  day  at  last  had  dawned  to 
which  the  original  promise  to  fallen  humanity 
pointed  forward,  and  for  which  the  best  minds  of 
the  nation  had  for  ages  yearned  ;  the  divinely- 
pledged  Deliverer  from  sin  and  its  curse  had  ar- 
rived, to  set  up  the  kingdom  of  righteousness,  love, 
and  peace. 

Liter att re.— For  a  lengthened  treatment  of  the  Messianic 
nope  and  its  transformations,  see  Biehm,  Messianic  Prophecy* 
(kng:-  tr.  1000):  Drummond,  The  Jewish  Messiah  (1877) ;  Stan- 
ton, The  Jewish  and  Christian  Messiah  (188(5);  Bribes,  Mes- 
manic  Prophecy  (188(5) ;  Orelli,  OT  Prophecy  of  the  Consumma- 
tion, of  God's  Kingdom  (Eng.  tr.) ;  and  for  a  more  condensed 
survey,  Schurer,  HJP  n.  ii.,  and  Sohultz,  OT  Theol.  (Eng.  tr. 
Tzl  V0h  "■  For  the  AP0CaIj'Ptic  writings,  seeCharlea"  editions 
of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  etc.  On  the  religious  condition  of  the 
Jewish  nation  at  the  date  of  the  Advent,  see  Stapfer,  Palestine 
in  the  Tune  of  Christ  (EnS.  tr.  1886);  Edersheim,  Life  and 
Times  of  Jems  the  Messiah,  ii.v.(lS83);  Keim,  Jesus  of  Xazara 
\,S?\tr0.,vo}\  l-'  ™^h*u™>I>ieI'hari!iaerunddieSadducLter 
(1874)  ■  Ewald.  Hist,  of  Israel  (Enjr.  tr.),  vol.  vi. ;  and  Cheyne, 
Jewish  Religious  Life  after  the  Exile. 

G.  M'HARDY. 
ADYERSARY.-In  the  Gospels  the  word  'adver- 
sary' stands  twice  <Lk  13"  21 iS)  for  drrtKctuevot, 
and  thrice  (Mt  52S,  Lk  12*  18a)  for  AvtISikos.  The 
first  two  passages  require  no  comment,  as  they 
describe  the  opponents  of  the  gospel  in  the  simplest 
terms,  as  adversaries.  Thus  we  read  that  when 
Jesus  triumphantly  vindicated  His  actions,  His 
adversaries  were  ashamed  and  could  not  answer 
Him.  Similarly  Jesus  assured  His  disciples  that 
none  of  their  adversaries  in  the  approaching  time 
of  persecution  should  be  able  to  gainsay  or  resist 
the  words  of  wisdom  which  the  Holy  Spirit  would 
put  into  their  mouths. 

In  Mt  5,J5  (I!  Lk  1258),  and  again  in  the  parable  of 
the  Unjust  Judge  (Lk  183),  the  question  suggests 
itself,  'Who  is  the  adversary  referred  to?'  The 
passage  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  occurs  as 
one  of  a  series  of  maxims  of  Christian  prudence, 
and  the  key  to  its  interpretation  is  suggested  by 
that  which  immediately  precedes  it  ( Mt  5ar- ),  where 
Christ  says  that  reconciliation  with  an  offended 
brother  must  go  before  the  offering  of  a  gift  at 
God  s  altar. 

Alienation  from  the  brother  offended  must  oper- 
ate as  a  hindrance  to  true  worship.  Therefore  he 
who  would  be  accepted  of  God  must  do  justly  by 
his  brother  and  have  all  cause  of  difference  with 
him  removed,  for  if  he  regards  iniquity  in  his 
heart,  has  upon  his  conscience  the  guilt  of  wrong- 
doing or  ill-will,  or  a  grudge,  the  Lord  will  not 
hear  him  (Ps  G6,a).  Thus  a  certain  order  must 
be  observed  in  connexion  with  this  matter  of  wor- 
ship. Still  more,  Jesus  appears  to  suggest,  does 
this  principle  of  order  hold  in  respect  of  the  con- 
truvurxy  between  God  and  sinners.  Reconciliation 
with  <.<).i  must  be  for  every  man  the  first  business 
to  be  attended  to.  That  antagonism  must  be  re- 
moved, and  he  must  satisfy  the  claim  which  the 
law  <>t  iu„i  has  against  him  in  the  first  place,  else 
if  lie  fails  to  avail  himself  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity  of  ending  the  controversy,  the  law  must 
take  its  course.  The  adversary  referred  to  is  thus 
the  broken  law    or  God  Himself  as  the  Author  «.f 

advene? Vk™° "^  ^  ***"  "  *" 
In  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Judge  the  widow's 


petition  against  her  opponent  at  law,  and  her  im- 
portunity in  pressing  it  upon  the  attention  of  the 
judge,  are  used  to  illustrate  the  prayers  of  God's 
elect.  The  reference  seems  to  be  to  the  opposition 
which,  in  her  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  and 
kingdom  of  God,  the  Church  is  obliged  to  en- 
counter, some  adverse  influence  to  which  she  has 
long  been  exposed,  and  against  which  she  fears 
she  is  left  to  struggle  alone.  Here  there  is  no 
special  reason  for  identifying  this  adversary  with 
Satan  (cf.  Alford,  in  loc.  ;  Trench,  Parables,  488, 
etc.)  or  with  the  Jewish  persecutors  of  the  Early 
Church  (Weizsacker,  who  regards  the  passage  as  a 
late  addition  ;  cf.  Weiss  in  Meyer's  Commentary, 
in  loc. ).  We  must  not  forget  that  the  word  occurs 
in  a  parable  which  was  spoken  with  a  special 
didactic  purpose,  that  being,  as  St.  Luke  is  careful 
to  explain,  the  encouragement  not  of  the  Church 
only,  but  especially  of  individual  believers,  to  per- 
severe in  their  efforts  by  faith  and  prayer  to  with- 
stand the  power  of  evil  in  the  world,  in  whatever 
form  it  may  assail  them  or  thwart  their  endeav- 
ours. Christ's  object  was  to  assure  them  that 
their  importunity  must  prevail  with  God,  who 
shall  soon  respond  to  their  prayers  and  grant  them 
the  victory  over  all  that  would  frustrate  their 
efforts  for  the  advancement  of  His  cause.  See 
also  art.  Satan. 

Literature.— Cremer,  Bib. -Theol.  Lex.  s.vn.  &vrih*ei,  &*r,zti- 
fuwi ;  Trench,  Xoten  on  the  Parables;  Bruce,  The  Parabolic 
Teaching  of  Christ;  Coram,  of  Merer,  Alford,  Bengel,  etc..: 
Schmid,  Biblical  Theology  of  the  NT,  p.  175  ff. ;  Uevschlag, 
NT  Theology  (2nd  Eng.  ed.),  i.  flO ;  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Lekrbuch 
der  neutest.  Theologie,  i.  179  ff.  ;  Weizsacker,  Apostolic  Age, 
ii.  61 ;  Wernle,  The  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  i.  76ff. 

H.  H.  CUREIE. 

ADVOCATE  {TaPdK\7}Tos).  —  A  term  applied  to 
Christ  in  1  Jn  21  (AV  and  KV ;  KVm  '  Or  Com- 
forter or  Helper,  Gr.  Paradcte'),  and  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  KVm  of  Jn  14,u- EU 152*  1G7,  where  both  AV 
and  RV  have  'Comforter'  in  the  text.  For  an 
examination  of  the  Greek  word  and  its  cognates, 
see  art.  'Paraclete'  in  Hastings'  DB  iii.  0(55- 
668.  The  verb  irapaKaKiia  occurs  in  the  papyri  in 
the  contrasted  senses  of  'encourage'  (Oxyr.  Pap. 
663.  42)  and  of  'entreat'  (ib.  744.  6);  but  the 
passive  verbal  form  has  not  been  found.  The 
term  in  its  Latinized  form  came  originally  from 
the  Itala  or  one  of  the  Old  Latin  versions  through 
the  Vulgate.  And  Wyclif  introduced  it  into  the 
English  versions,  translating  1  Jn  21  'we  han 
avoket'  in  1382;  so  Purvey  'an  aduocat'  in  1388. 

Etymologically  the  word  means  'called  to  one's 
side,'  especially  for  the  purposes  of  help,  and,  in  its 
technical  usa^e,  for  advice  in  the  ease  of  judicial 

Srocedure,  with  the  further  suggestion  of  en- 
eavouring  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  judge 
in  favour  of  the  accused.  In  1  Jn  21  the  last  is 
generally  taken  to  be  the  only  sense  ;  and  the 
meaning  evidently  is  that,  if  any  believer  sin, 
Jesus  Christ  in  person  intercedes  in  his  behalf 
with  the  Father,  and,  representing  the  believer, 
carries  on  his  cause  in  the  courts  of  heaven.  Simi- 
larly, according  to  the  passage  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  regarded  as  God's 
Advocate  both  with  and  in  man,  promoting  the 
Divine  interests  in  the  human  sphere,  from  re- 
pentance (Jn  16711,  cf.  Job  SS-3-3")  to  perfecting. 
But  here  the  technical  legal  sense  of  the  word 
disappears,  and  the  Spirit  becomes,  according  to 
another  marginal  rendering,  the  God-sent  'Helper' 
of  a  man  who  is  struggling  against  everything 
within  or  around  him  that  makes  godly  living 
difficult.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  provisions  of 
grace  include  the  twofold  advocacy, —  Christ  as 
the  Advocate  of  a  believer  witli  God,  and  the 
Spirit  as  the  Advocate  of  God  with  man,  whether 
believing  or  unregenerate,  — the  two  functions 
differ  both  in  range  and  in  relation  ;  and  the  term 
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•Advocate'  is  too  specialized  to  characterize  or 
to  cover  the  operations  attributed  to  the  Spirit. 
The  Spirit,  as  an  Advocate  sent  from  God,  entreats 
and  helps  a  man  (see  art.  Comforter),  hut  does 
not  represent  him  before  God  as  Judge  or  as 
Father,  and  does  not  appeal  to  anything  in  man  of 
final  and  supreme  authority.  R.  W.  Moss. 

JENON  {\lv<hv,  probably  from  Aramaic  pj'y 
'springs').— Mentioned  only  in  Jn  3a3  'And  John 
also  was  baptizing  in  /Enon  near  to  Salim,  because 
there  were  many  waters  there '  (11  Vm).  The  place 
cannot  be  identified  with  certainty.  Four  sites 
have  been  proposed,  two  in  Samaria  and  two  in 
Judaea. 

1.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Ovomast.2  229.  91,  99. 
2.j)  place  .Enon  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  8  miles 
south  of  Scythopolis  (Bcisdn),  'juxta  Salem  et 
Jordanem.'  About  7  miles  south  of  Beisan  and 
2  miles  west  of  the  Jordan  there  are  seven  springs, 
all  lying  within  a,  radius  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  numerous  rivulets.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile 
to  the  north  of  these  springs  van  de  Velde  found 
a  tomb  bearing  the  name  of  Sheikh  Salim.  But 
the  fact  that  a  modern  sheikh  bore  the  name  Salim- 
is  far  from  satisfactory  proof  that  the  Salim  of 
our  narrative  was  at  this  place.  If  we  are  to  find 
Salim  in  Samaria  at  all,  does  riot  the  mention  of  it 
as  a  well-known  place  suggest  the  well-known 
Salim  4  miles  east  of  Shechem  ?  And  would  it  not 
be  gratuitous  for  the  Evangelist  to  say  of  a  place 
so  near  the  Jordan  that  there  was  much  water 
there?  But,  in  spite  of  these  objections,  Sanday 
(Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels,  p.  36)  and  others  still 
think  this  site  has  the  best  claim. 

2.  Tristram  (Bible  Places,  p.  234)  and  Conder 
(Tent  Work  in  P"h-stinc,  i.  pp.  91-93)  place  ./Enon 
at  'A i7i tin  on  a  hill  near  the  head  of  the  great 
Far'ah  valley,  the  open  highway  from  the  Damieh 
ford  of  the  Jordan  to  Shechem.  Four  miles  south- 
west of  the  village  of  'Ainun,  in  the  Wady  Far'ah, 
is  a  succession  of  springs,  yielding  a,  copious  per- 
ennial stream,  with  flat  meadows  on  either  side, 
where  great  crowds  might  gather.  Three  miles 
south  of  the  valley  (7  miles  from  'Ainun)  stands 
Salim.  Conder  says  :  '  The  site  of  Wady  Far'ah 
is  the  only  one  where  all  the  requisites  are  met— 
the  two  names,  the  fine  water  supply,  the  proximity 
of  the  desert,  and  the  open  character  of  the  ground.' 
The  situation  is  a  central  one  also,  accessible  by 
roads  from  all  quarters,  and  it  agrees  well  with 
the  new  identification  of  Bethabara.  But  (a) 
Ainun  is  not  '  near  to  Salim,'  the  two  places  being 
7  miles  apart,  and  separated  by  the  great  Wady 
Far'ah.  (b)  There  is  not  a  drop  of  water  at'Ainnn 
(Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  iii.  305).  (c)  It  is  not  likely 
that  John  the  Baptist  was  labouring  among  the 
Samaritans,  with  whom  the  Jews  had  no  dealings 
(cf.  Mt  35  105).  (d)  It  appears  that  both  Jesus  and 
John  were  baptizing  in  Judaea  (Jn  3--- ,JS),  and  their 
proximity  gave  occasion  to  the  remarks  referred 
to  in  Jn  3-5,  and  that  Jesus  left  Juda-a  for  Galilee 
with  the  intention  of  getting  out  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  John  and  removing  the  appearance  of 
rivalry  (Jn  41).  But  if  jEnon  was  in  Samaria, 
Jesus  was  nearer  John  than  before. 

3.  Ewald  and  Hengstenberg  prefer  Shilhim 
(LXX  ScXect/*)  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judtea, 
mentioned  (Jos  1532)  in  connexion  with  Ain.  Godet 
says  the  reason  given  for  John's  baptizing  in  jEnon 
Mould  have  greater  force  as  applied  to  a  generally 
waterless  region  like  the  southern  extremity  of 
Judah  than  if  the  reference  were  to  a  well-watered 
district  like  Samaria.  But  elsewhere  (Jos  197, 
1  Ch  433,  Keli  ll"a)  Ain  is  connected  with  Kimmon 
and  not  with  Shilhim. 

i.  More  probable  as  a  Judipan  site  for  JEnon  is 
Wady   Ftir'ak,   a    secluded    valley    with    copious 
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springs  about  6  miles  north-east  of  Jerusalem 
(quite  different,  of  course,  from  the  great  Wadv 
fdrah  of  Samana)._  This  is  the  view  adopted  by 


(quite  different,  of  course,  from  the  great  Wadv 
fdrah  of  Samaria).  This  is  the  view  adopt*  '  ' 
Professor  Konrad  Furrer  in  his  article  on  the 
geographical  allusions  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in 
the  ZNTW,  1902,  Heft  4,  p.  258.P  The  suggSon 
is  not  new.  It  was  put  forward  nearly  fifty 
years  ago  by  Barclay  (City  of  the  Great  Kina, 
pp.  55S-5<0),  but  has  never  received  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves.  Barclay  says  that  'of  all  the 
fountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  the 
most  copious  and  interesting  by  far  are  those  that 
burst  forth  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other 
111  Wady  Far'ah.'  He  quotes  the  following  descrip- 
tion from  The  History  of  the  Jerusalem  Mission  :-~ 
'Prom  the  brow  at  Wady  Far'ah  we  descended  with  some 
difficulty  into  that  "Valley  of  Delight,"— for  such  is  the  literal 
signification  of  ita  name,— and  truly  I  have  seen  nothing  so 
delightful  in  the  way  of  natural  scenery,  nor  inviting  in  point  of 
resources, etc.,  in  all  Palestine.  Ascendingits  bold  stream  from 
this  point,  we  passed  some  half-dozen  expansions  of  the  stream, 
constituting  the  most  beautiful  natural  natatoria  I  have  ever 
seen  ;  the  water,  rivalling  the  atmosphere  itself  in  transparency 
of  depth  varying  from  a  lew  inches  to  a  fathom  or  more,  shaded 
on  one  or  both  sides  by  umbrageous  fig-trees,  and  sometimes 
contained  in  naturally,  excavated  basins  of  red  mottled  marble 
—an  occasional  variegation  of  the  common  limestone  of  the 
country.  These  pools  are  supplied  by  some  half-dozen  springs 
of  the  purest  and  coldest  water,  bursting  from  rocky  crevices  at 
various  intervals.  Verily,  thought  I,  we  have  stumbled  upon 
Enon  !  .  .  .  Portions  of  aqueducts,  both  of  pottery  and  stone, 
and  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation,  too,  in  many  places,  are 
still  found  remaining  on  each  side  of  the  valley,  indicating  the 
extent  to  which  the  valley  was  atone  time  irrigated  ;  and  richer 
land  I  have  never  seen  than  is  much  of  this  charming  valley. 
.  .  .  Several  herds  of  cattle  were  voraciously  feeding  on  the 
rich  herbage  near  the  stream  ;  and  thousands  of  sheep  and 
goats  were  seen  approaching  the  stream,  or  "  resting  at  noonday  " 
in  the  shadow  of  the  great  rock  composing  the  overhanging  cliff 
here  and  there.  .  .  .  Rank  grasses,  luxuriant  reeds,  tall  weeds, 
and  shrubbery  and  trees  of  various  kinds,  entirely  conceal  the 
stream  from  view  in  many  places.  .  .  .  Higher  up,  the  valley 
becomes  very  narrow,  and  the  rocky  precipices  tower  to  a 
sublime  height.' 

The  name  ^non  does  not  seem  to  have  survived 
in  connexion  with  these  springs,  but  within  2  miles 
of  them  there  is  another  valley  called  by  the  Arabs 
Wady  Salcim.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  this 
name  was  once  borne  by  one  of  the  towns  whu^e 
ruins  still  crown  the  neighbouring  heights.  A 
town  thus  placed  would  have  been  a  conspicuous 
object  from  many  parts  of  Judaea,  and  would  have 
been  naturally  referred  to  by  the  Evangelist  when 
describing  the  location  of  ^non. 

Literature. —In  addition  to  writers  cited  above,  see  artt. 
'JEaon'  in  Smith's  DB2,  and  'Salim  'in  Encyo.  Bibhca.. 

W.  W.  Moore. 

AFFLICTION.— In  AV  of  the  Gospels  'affliction' 
occurs  only  twice  (Mk  417  13ia),  corresponding  both 
times  to  OXtyts  in  the  original.  KV  gives  '  tribu- 
lation '—its  invariable  rendering  of  &\i\f/i?  except  in 
Jn  16'-1,  where,  like  AV,  it  has  '  anguish.'  In  Mt 
249AV  translates  els  9\l$i»  'to  be  afflicted '  (IV? 
'unto  tribulation').  In  all  remaining  cases  it 
renders  OU^iz  by  '  tribulation  '  (Mt  13-1  24-1-  -9,  Mk 
1324,  Jn  1633).  'The  Greek  6\fya  (WH  8\tyis)  signi- 
fies literally  '  pressing  together,'  '  pressure '  (cf.  656s 
Te6\i/j,fidi>7)  in  Mt  7U  of  the  '  straitened  way ' ;  iVa 
(it)  dXlfiuxnv  avruv,  '  lest  they  should  throng  him,'  in 
Mk  3").  In  classical  Greek  it  is  found  infrequently, 
and  with  its  literal  meaning  only.  In  Biblical 
Greek,  where  the  metaphorical  significance  pre- 
vails, it  is  of  much  commoner  occurrence,  always 
possessing  a  passive  sense,  and  usually  suggesting 
'sufferings  inflicted  from  without'  (Lightfoot). 

In  the  sayings  of  Christ  the  word  bears  three 
references.  It  denotes  the  persecution  to  which 
His  followers  will  be  subjected,  and  by  which  their 
loyalty  will  be  tested  (Mk  4"=Mt  1381  ;  Mt  24a, 
Jn  16aa).  It  describes  the  privations  and  sufferings 
(not,  as  above,  necessarily  induced  by  His  service) 
attendant  upon  a  great  national  or  universal  crisis 
(Mk  13w--*=Mt  2431;»).  And,  finally,  it  is  em- 
ployed in   one  of  His  illustrations  to   indicate  a 
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woman's  pangs  in  childbirth  {Jn  1G-1,  AV  and 
RV  'anguish').  See,  further,  artt.  Persecution, 
Suffering,  Tribulation.  H.  Bisseker. 

AGE. — The  word  '  age'  is  a  vague  term,  as  may 
be  seen  by  its  doing  duty  as  a  possible  translation 
for  alJjv  (Lat.  azvum,  an  unmeasured  period  of 
existence),  for  yevtd  (Lat.  generatio),  and  even 
for  the  more  precise  and  exact  terms  \p6vos  (Lat. 
tempus),  and  /catpds  (Lat.  occasio).  Its  strictest 
Greek  equivalent,  however,  is  ijXtKta  (Lat.  (etas). 
An  examination  into  the  significance  of  the  term 
shows  a  remarkable  parallel  between  its  employ- 
ment in  classical  literature  and  in  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament.  'HXtxta  marks  a  normal  develop- 
ment of  life  ;  such  development  may  be  registered 
in  the  individual  by  years,  or  by  physique.  In 
classical  Greek,  the  former  is  the  usual  reference  of 
the  term,  and  hence  the  most  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  word  is,  like  the  poetical  tJ/^,  the  flower  or  prime 
of  life.  The  significance,  however,  of  ffXtria  as  stat- 
ure or  height,  that  feature  of  physical  development 


be  discovered  by  a  comparison  of  these  four  pas- 
sages— 

1  S  2s6  Kal  rb  Tratddptov  2,a/iovr)\  iiropeuETO  [  +  ^a- 
\vv6fievov],  Kal  ayaB6v  Kal  pera  Kvptov  Kal  fiera 
A.vBpii}iruv  (LXX,  B,  said  of  Samuel). 

Lk  l80  to  Se  iraiSlov  Tj^ave  Kal  fKparaiovTo  wvevfian 
(said  of  the  Baptist). 

Lk  2i0  to  6$  iratdtop  tfi%avev  Kal  iKparaiovro  v\t)- 
potifievov  ffOfpla,  Kal  x<Vts  ^eo"  ^"  £7r  a^T^  (sa^  °* 
Christ). 

Lk  2s2  Kal  'Itjtovs  TrpotKoirrei/  iv  t-q  aotpla  Kal  yXtKia 
Kal  x^ptTt  irapa  0ey  Koi  dvffpiiwois  (said  of  Christ). 

A  careful  comparison  of  these  passages  appears 
determinative  of  the  sense  of  7j\uda  in  the  last 
as  'stature,'  not  'age.'  What  was  noticeable  in 
a  measure  in  Samuel  and  in  the  Baptist,  was 
supremely  characteristic  of  the  Holy  Child, 
namely,  an  equal  development  both  on  the 
physical  and  spiritual  side.  Translate  it  as  KVm, 
and  it  is  little  more  than  a  truism.  'Stature'  is 
not  only  not  superfluous,  but  an  interesting  and 
unexpected  contribution  to  that  group  of  refer- 


which  mostly  attracts  the  eye,  is  quite  classical;  i  ences  which  lay  stress  on  our  Lords  humanity, 
and  this  sense  occurs  in  Herodotus  (iii.  16),*  Plato,  |  It  helps  to  explain  His  'favour  with  men  with 
and  Demosthenes.  Turning  to  the  New  Testament,  i  which  it  stands  in  parallel.  It  suggests  that  our 
we  find  the  same  oscillation  of  meaning  in  ijkticta.  j  Lord's  personality,  even  His  appearance,  may  have 
In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  parents  of  the  blind  man  j  had  a.  fascination  about  it.  Even  more,  it  may 
for  fear  of  excommunication  evade  the  question  of  make  thejatudent  of  MeMi^io^pjBphec^caiitwua 
the  Jews,  and  sliift  the  responsibility  of  answering    '"'  ~'"L   ''""  l  '""""  *"«»"■«"■ 


upon  their  son  :  '  Therefore  said  his  parents,  He  is 
of  age,t  ask  him.'  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
'  age  '%  appears  to  be  the  true  rendering  of  ijKiKta. 
A  cubit  would  be  a  prodigious  addition  to  a  man's 
height,  while  a  span  was  already  a  proverbial 
expression§  to  signify  the  brevity  of  life.  '  Stature  * 
is,  of  course,  the  only  possible  rendering  in  the 
interesting  note  about  Zacchneus ;  ||  and  this  is  the 
only  place  in  the  Gospel  where,  as  will  be  seen, 
i]\iKta  bears  this  meaning  with  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty. 

The  idea  of  periodicity,  which  is  largely  foreign 
to  the  meaning  of  ijKiKta  in  classical  Greek,  appears 
only  once,  and  that  doubtfully,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.H  The  different ' ages  of  man'**  and  so  of 
our  Lord, ft  are  indicated  by  the  classical  formula  of 
time, '  years '  being  in  the  genitive  case.  Hence  the 
word  yields  no  suggestion  as  to  those  characteristic 
periods,  or  epochs  in  the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord — 
the  infancy,  childhood,  manhood  of  Christ.  Nor 
would  the  word  deserve  a  place  in  this  Dictionary 
were  it  not  for  two  passages  in  which  it  occurs  or 
is  referred  to  when  its  interest  is  a  real  one,  as  is 
evident  by  the  attention  paid  to  them  by  all  com- 
mentators on  St.  Luke's  Gospel. £f  Both  passages 
appear  as  a  postscript  to  the  narrative  of  the  Holy 
Child  with  the  doctors  in  the  temple.  It  is  an 
incident  in  the  regular  equable  development  of 
His  life  upon  earth.  This  development  is  shown 
in  two  aspects.  The  Evangelist  declares  that 
Jesus  increased  (or  advanced)  in  wisdom  and 
stature,  and  in  favour  (or  grace)  with  God  and 
man.  St.  Luke's  phraseology  was  no  doubt  in- 
fluenced by  his  recollection  of  a  similar  encomium 
passed  upon  the  youthful  Samuel, §§  and  already  he 
had  found  it  not  unsuitable  to  be  quoted  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Baptist.  !|  [| 

The  key  to  the  meaning  of  ijXiKta  in  Lk  258  may 

Mt  26s9. 


*  O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible, 
let  this  cup  pass  away  from  me  : 
nevertheless  not  as  I  will,  but 
as  thou  wilt.' 


in  attaching  a  too  physical  meaning  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  countenance  of  Jehovah's  Servant  (Is 
52"  533).  B.  Whitefoord. 

AGONY.— This  word  is  used  in  Lk  2244  to  de- 
scribe the  sorrow,  suffering,  and  struggle  of  Jesus 
in  Gethsemane.  The  Greek  word  agonia  {dyuvia) 
is  derived  from  agon  [&yii>v)t  meaning:  (1)  an  assem- 
bly of  the  people  (cf.  dyopi) ;  (2)  a  place  of  as- 
sembly, especially  the  place  in  which  the  Greeks 
assembled  to  celebrate  solemn  games;  (3)  a  contest 
of  athletes,  runners  or  charioteers.  'A.y&v  is  used  in 
a  figurative  sense    in    He    121    'let  us  run  with 

Eatience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us.'  The  word 
as  the  general  sense  of  struggle  in  1  Th  21  'in 
much  conflict';  Ph  l80  '  having  the  same  conflict'; 
1  Ti  G12  '  the  good  fight  of  faith' ;  2  Ti  47 '  I  have 
fought  the  good  fight.'  It  means  solicitude  or 
anxiety  in  Col  21  'how  greatly  I  strive  for ( you 
(literally,  'how  great  an  agon  1  have  for  you  ). 

The  state  of  Jesus  in  Gethsemane  is  described  in 
the  following  phrases :  Mt  26"  '  he  began  to  be 
sorrowful  and  sore  troubled';  Mk  143J  'he  bemn 
to  be  greatly  amazed  and  sore  troubled' ;  Lk  22" 
'  And  being  in  an  agony  he  prayed  more  earnestly  : 
and  his  sweat  became  as  it  were  great  drops  of 
blood  falling  down  upon  the  ground?  *  Jesus  con- 
fesses His  own  feelings  in  the  words,  'MysonlB 
exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death'  (Mt  26  , 
Mk  1434).  That  He  regarded  the  experience  as  a 
temptation  is  suggested  by  His  warning  words  to 
His  disciples  :  '  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not 
into  temptation:  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but 
the  flesh  is  weak'  (Mt  26«  Mk  14»  ;  cf.  Lk  22* 4b). 
That  He  was  conscious  of  human  weakness,  and 
desired  Divine  strength  for  the  struggle,  is  evident 
from  the  prayers,  in  reporting  the  words  of  which 
the  Evangelists  do  not  verbally  agree,  as  the  follow- 
ing comparison  shows  : — 

Lk  22". 
'Father,   if    thou   be  willing, 
remove  this  cup  from  me :  never- 
theless, not  my  will,  but  thine, 
be  done.' 


Mk  1436. 

'Abba,  Father,  all  things  are 

possible  unto  thee  ;  remove  this 

cup  from  me  :  howheit  not  what 

I  will,  but  what  thou  wilt.' 


*  tX«*  Tit*  ctvTT,*  ri\ixiY,ti ' Aua.fl. 

J  Mt  627,  Lk  122S. 

II  Lk  ISP,  cf.  Eph  413. 
*»  Mk  5-12,  Lk  8*2. 
It  Lk2«-62. 
HLkl". 


t  toxi**  izti  (Jn  921.  J 

5  Pe  as>5. 
1i  He  11". 
1 1  Lk  333. 
gg  1  S  226. 


St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  give  the  words  of  one 
prayer  only,  although  the  former  evidently  intends 
to  report  three  distinct  acts  of  prayer  (vv.89-    •    ). 

*  On  the  genuineness  of  this  passage  see  the  "  Notes  on  Select 
Readings '  in  Westcott  and  Hort's  NT  in  Greek. 
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and  the  latter  apparently  only  two  (vv.4i- ■"). 
But  St.  Matthew  gives  the  words  of  the  second 
prayer,  which  he  reports  as  repeated  the  third 
time  (vv.42-44) :  'O  iny  Father,  if  this  cannot  pass 
away,  except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done.'  It  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  there  was  such  progress 
in  Jesus'  thoughts.  At  first  He  prayed  for  the 
entire  removal  of  the  cup,  if  possible  (Mt.),  because 
possible  to  God  (Mk.),  if  God  were  willing  (Lk.) ; 
and  then,  having  been  taught  that  it  could  not  be 
taken  away,  He  prayed  for  strength  to  take  the 
cup.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  decide  which  of 
the  reports  is  most  nearly  verbally  correct,  as  the 
substance  of  the  first  prayer  is  the  same  in  all 
reports.  Although  St.  John  gives  no  report  of  the 
scene  in  Gethsemane,  yet  in  his  account  of  the 
interview  of  Jesus  with  the  Greeks  there  is  intro- 
duced what  seems  to  be  a  faint  reminiscence  : 
'  Now  is  my  soul  troubled  ;  and  what  shall  I  say  ? 
Father,  save  me  from  this  hour :  but  for  this 
cause  came  I  unto  this  hour.  Father,  glorify  thy 
name '  ( Jn  1'2-7'  ^).  It  is  substantially  the  same 
request,  expressed  in  the  characteristically  Johan- 
nine  language.  But  even  if  this  conjecture  be 
unwarranted,  and  this  be  an  utterance  on  the 
occasion  to  which  the  Fourth  Evangelist  assigns 
it,  the  words  serve  to  illustrate  Jesus'  struggle  in 
view  of  His  death.  Much  more  confident  can  we 
be  that  Gethsemane  is  referred  to  in  He  57-  8 
'Who  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  having  ottered  up 
prayers  and  supplications  with  strong  crying  and. 
tears  unto  him  that  was  able  to  save  him  from 
death,  and  having  been  heard  for  his  godly  fear  ; 
though  he  was  a  Son,  yet  learned  obedience  by 
the  things  which  he  suffered.'  Having  passed  in 
review  the  material  which  is  offered  us  in  dealing 
with  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  agony  in 
Gethsemane,  we  may  now  concentrate  our  atten- 
tion upon  it,  excluding  all  reference  to  other 
matters  which  are  dealt  with  in  their  own  place. 
Many  answers  have  been  given  to  the  question, 
What  was  the  cup  which  Jesus  desired  to  be  taken 
away  ? 

(1)  The  most  obvious,  but  not  on  that  account 
the  most  intelligent  and  reverent,  answer  is  that 
in  Gethsemane  Jesus  was  overcome  by  the  fear  of 
death,  from  which  He  longed  to  escape.  But  this 
is  to  place  Christ  on  a  lower  plane  of  manhood 
than  many  men,  even  among  the  lowest  races.  If 
the  love  of  Christ  has  constrained  many  martyrs 
for  His  name  to  face  rack  and  block,  water  and 
flame,  and  many  other  painful  modes  of  death 
without  shrinking,  and  even  with  the  song  of 
praise  upon  the  lips,  is  it  at  all  likely  that  He 
Himself  shrank  back? 

(2)  A  more  ingenious  view,  which  has  an  apparent 
verbal  justification  in  Mt  2638,  Mk  14at  ('even  unto 
death'),  and  He  57  ('to  save  him  from  death'),  is 
that  Jesus  felt  Himself  dying,  and  that  He  feared 
He  would  die  before  He  could  otter  the  great 
sacrifice  for  the  sin  of  the  world.  But  to  this 
suggestion  there  are  three  objections.  Firstly, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  such  physical  exhaustion  on 
the  part  of  Jesus  as  would  justify  such  a  fear ; 
although  the  stress  of  His  work  and  suffering  had 
undoubtedly  put  a  severe  strain  upon  His  bodily 
strength,  yet  we  have  no  proof  that  His  health 
had  given  way  so  far  as  to  make  death  appear  at 
all  probable.  Secondly,  only  a  very  superficial 
and  external  view  of  His  work  as  Saviour  warrants 
the  supposition  that  His  sacrifice  could  be  accom- 
plished only  on  the  Cross ;  that  its  efficacy  depended 
in  any  way  on  its  outward  mode  ;  that  His  death, 
if  it  had  come  to  Him  in  Gethsemane,  would  have 
had  less  value  for  God  and  man  than  His  cruci- 
fixion has.  Thirdly,  even  if  this  supposition  be 
admitted,  we  may  be  sure  of  this,  that  Jesus  was 
so  confident  of  His  Father's  goodness  and  guardian- 
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ship  in  every  step  of  His  path,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Him  to  fear  that  the  great  purpose  of  His 
life  would  be  left  unfulfilled  on  account  of  His 
P^mS!?recd^th\.  His  rebuke  of  the  '  little  faith  ' 
1       HI  i     dl!iVlPlc*  d»ring  the  storm  at  sea 

would  have  been  applicable  to  Himself  had  He 
cherished  any  such  fear. 

(3)  A  much  more  profound  view  is  offered  to  our 
consideration,  when  noc  the  death  itself,  but  the 
circumstances  of  the  death,  are  represented  as  the 
cause  of  Jesus'  agony.  He  regarded  His  death  not 
only  as  a  sacrifice  which  He  was  willing  to  otter 
not  only  as  a  tragedy  which  He  was  ready  to 
endure,  but  as  a  crime  of  man  against  God  from 
which  He  shrank  with  horror.  That  the  truth 
and  grace  of  God  in  Him  should  meet  with  this 
insult  and  injury  from  the  race  which  He  had 
come  to  save  and  bless— this  it  was  that  caused 
His  agony.  He  could  not  endure  to  gaze  into  '  the 
abysmal  depths'  of  human  iniquity  and  impiety, 
which  the  murder  of  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just 
opened  to  view.  Surely  this  apocalypse  of  sin  was 
not  necessary  as  a  condition  of  the  apocalypse  of 
grace.  If  we  look  more  closely  at  the  conduct  of 
the  actors  in  this  drama,  we  shall  better  under- 
stand how  appalling  a  revelation  of  sin  it  must  have 
appeared  to  Jesus.  The  fickleness  of  the  multi- 
tude, the  hypocrisy  and  bigotry  of  the  Pharisees, 
the  worldliness  and  selfishness  of  the  priesthood, 
the  treachery  of  Judas,  the  denial  by  Peter,  the 
antagonism  of  the  disciples  generally  to  the  Master's 
saving  purpose,  the  falsehood  of  His  accusers,  the 
hate  and  the  craft  of  His  persecutors, — all  these 
were  present  to  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  as  an 
intolerable  offence  to  His  conscience,  and  an  un- 
speakable grief  to  His  heart.  To  His  moral 
insight  and  spiritual  discernment  these  were  not 
single  misdeeds,  but  signs  and  proofs  of  a  wicked- 
ness and  godlessness  spreading  far  and  wide  in  the 
life  of  mankind,  reaching  deep  into  the  soul  of 
man.  Must  this  antagonism  of  sin  to  God  be 
forced  to  its  ultimate  issue?  Could  He  not  save 
mankind  by  some  mode  of  sacrifice  that  would 
involve  the  men  concerned  in  it  in  less  heinous 
guilt?  Must  He  by  persevering  in  His  present 
course  drive  His  enemies  to  do  their  worst  against 
Him,  and  thus  by  His  fidelity  to  His  vocation 
must  He  involve  all  who  opposed  Him  in  t.  is 
greater  iniquity  ?  That  such  questions  cannot 
have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  Jesus,  who  c;m 
confidently  affirm  ?  He  foresaw  the  doom  of  the 
guilty  nation,  and  He  also  saw  that  it  was  the 
crime  about  to  be  committed  against  Him  tliat 
would  seal  its  doom.  That  He  shrank  from 
being  thus  the  occasion  of  its  judgment  cannot  be 
doubted.  But  if  in  Gethsemane  Jesus  anticipated 
distinctly  and  accepted  deliberately  what  He  so 
intensely  experienced  on  the  Cross,  then  this  solici- 
tude for  all  who  were  involved  in  the  crime  of  His 
death  does  not  at  all  exhaust  His  agony.  The 
words  of  darkness  and  desolation  on   the  Cross, 

'  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?' 
(Mt  274e),  must  be  our  clue  to  the  mystery  of  this 
experience. 

(4)  The  only  view  that  seems  to  the  present 
writer  at  all  adequate  is  that  what  Jesus  dreaded 
and  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  in  the  experience 
of  death  was  the  sense  of  God's  distance  and 
abandonment.  His  sorrow  unto  death  was  not 
the  fear  of  death  as  physical  dissolution,  nor  of 
dying  before  He  could  finish  His  work  on  the 
Cross,  but  the  shrinking  of  His  filial  soul  from 
the  sting  of  death,  due  to  sin,  the  veiling  in  dark- 
ness of  His  Father's  face  from  Him.  His  prayer 
was  answered,  for  He  was  saved  from  death, 
inasmuch  as  the  experience  of  darkness  and 
desolation  was  momentary,  and  ere  He  gave  up 
the  ghost  He  was  able  to  commit  Himself  with 
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childlike  trust  unto  His  Father.  '  Father,  into 
thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit'  (Lk  234G).  His 
agony  in  Gethsemane  was  worthy  of  Him  as  the 
Son  of  God,  for  it  was  the  recoil  of  His  filial  spirit 
from  the  interruption  of  His  filial  communion  with 
His  Father,  which  appeared  to  Him  to  he  neces- 
sarily involved  in  the  sacrilice  which  He  was  about 
to  oiler  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  this  article  to  offer  a 
theological  interpretation  of  Jesus'  experience  in 
Gethsemane ;  but  a  justilication  of  the  above 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  nature  of  Jesus' 
agony  may  be  briefly  offered  in  a  psychological 
analysis  of  His  experience.  First  of  all,  then, 
we  note  Jesus'  sense  of  solitude.  He  must  leave 
behind  Him  the  disciples  except  three,  and  even 
from  these  three  He  must  withdraw  Himself 
(Mt  26^ aa).  He  sought  this  outward  isolation 
because  He  felt  this  inner  solitude.  Since  His 
announcement  of  His  Passion  (Mt  1621)  the  dis- 
ciples had  been  becoming  less  and  less  His  com- 
panions, as  they  were  being  more  and  more 
estranged  from  His  purpose.  At  last  Ho  knew 
that  they  would  abandon  Him  altogether,  their 
outer  distance  but  the  sign  and  proof  of  their 
inward  alienation.  Yet  the  comfort  of  the  Father's 
presence  would  remain  with  Him:  'Heboid,  the 
hour  cometh,  yea,  is  come,  that  ye  shall  be  scat- 
tered every  man  to  his  own,  and  shall  leave  me 
alune  :  and  yet  I  am  not  alone,  because  the  Father 
is  with  me'  (Jn  16~3}.  But  now  in  Gethsemane 
He  began  to  realize  that  it  might  be  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  His  sacrilice  that  even  the 
Father's  presence  should  be  withdrawn  from  Him. 
That  dread  drives  Him  to  the  Fathers  presence, 
but  the  assurance  that  there  is  no  ground  for  this 
fear  does  not  come  to  Him.  Again  He  turns  to 
His  disciples.  Secondly,  therefore,  we  note  His 
need  of  sympathy.  When  He  withdrew  from  the 
three,  He  asked  them  to  watch  with  Him  ;  when, 
returning,  He  found  them  sleeping,  His  words 
are  a  pathetic  reproach:  'What,  could  ye  not 
watch  with  me  one  hour?'  (Mt  2G40).  He  craved 
sympathy,  not  only  because  He  felt  solitary,  but 
because  this  solitude  was  due  to  His  love  for  man. 
The  sacrilice  He  was  about  to  otter,  in  which  the 
sense  of  His  Father's  abandonment  was  the  sting 
of  death,  was  on  behalf  of,  and  instead  of  man  ; 
and  yet  not  even  the  men  He  had  chosen  would 
sorrow  witli  Him,  although  He  was  suffering  for 
all  mankind.  Thus  man's  denial  of  sympathy 
must  have  made  Him  feel  more  keenly  the  dreail 
that  even  God's  comfort  and  help  might  be  with- 
held from  Him.  Thirdly,  we  note  that  this  dread 
was  not  groundless,  but  was  rooted  deep  in  His 
experience  and  vocation.  We  must  then  go  be- 
yond any  of  the  words  uttered  in  Gethsemane 
itself  to  discover  all  that  was  involved  in  His 
agony  there.  As  the  incarnate  love,  mercy,  and 
grace  of  God,  His  experience  was  necessarily 
vicarious.  He  suffered  with  and  for  man.  He 
so  ulentihed  Himself  with  sinful  mankind,  that 
He  shared  its  struggle,  bore  its  burden,  felt  its 
shame.  Himself  sinless,  knowing  no  sin,  He  was 
made  sin  for  mankind  in  feeling  its  sin  as  it  were 
His  very  own.  The  beloved  of  God,  He  became 
\  curse  in  experiencing  in  His  own  agony  and 
desolation  the  consequences  of  sin,  although  as 
innocent  He  could  neither  feel  the  guilt  noFbear 
the  penalty  of  sin.  So  completely  had  He  become 
one  with  mankind  in  being  made  sin  and  a  curse 
for  man,  that  even  His  eori.sduusm^s  of  filial  union 
and  communion  witli  God  as  His  Father  was  ob- 
scured and  interrupted,  if  even  for  only  a  moment, 
by  His  consciousness  of  the  sin  of  man.  God  did 
not  withdraw  Himself  from,  or  abandon  His  only- 
begotten  and  well-beloved  Son.  but  was  with  Him 
to  sustain  Him  in  His  sacrilice;  but  the  Son  of 


God  was  so  overshadowed  and  overwhelmed  by 
His  consciousness  of  the  sin  and  the  consequent 
curse  of  the  race  which  He  so  loved  as  to  make 
Himself  one  with  it,  that  He  dreaded  in  Geth- 
semane to  lose,  and  did  on  Calvary  lose  for  a 
moment,  the  comfort  and  help  of  His  Father's 
love.  In  this  experience  He  exhibited  the  an- 
tagonism of  God  and  sin,  the  necessary  connexion 
between  the  expulsion  of  God  and  the  invasion  of 
sin  in  any  consciousness,  since  His  self -identifica- 
tion with  sinful  man  involved  His  self-isolation 
from  the  Holy  Father.  This,  then,  was  the  agony 
in  Gethsemane,  such  a  sense  of  the  sorrow,  shame, 
and  curso  of  mankind's  sin  as  His  very  own  as 
became  a  dread  of  the  loss  of  God's  fatherly  pres- 
ence. Although  He  at  first  prayed  to  be  delivered 
from  this,  to  Him,  most  terrible  and  grievous  ex- 
perience, yet  He  afterward  submitted  to  God's 
will,  as  God's  purpose  in  the  salvation  of  mankind 
was  dearer  to  Him  than  even  the  joy  of  His  filial 
communion  with  God  His  Father.  In  this  sur- 
render He  was  endowed  with  such  strength  from 
above  that  He  finished  the  work  His  Father  had 
given  Him  to  do,  and  in  His  obedience  even  unto 
death  offered  the  sacrifice  of  His  life,  which  is  a 
ransom  for  many,  and  the  seal  of  the  new  covenant 
of  forgiveness,  renewal,  and  fellowship  with  God 
for  all  mankind.    See  also  art.  Dereliction. 

Literature. — The  standard  Commentaries  and  Lives  of  Christ ; 
Hastings"  DB  ii.  712  f.;  Jonathan  Edwards,  Works,  ii.  866ff.; 
Expos.  Times,  vi.  [1894-lb05],  433  f.,  522  ;  Expositor,  3rd  ser.  v. 
ISOff.;  Fairbairn,  Studicsin  the  Life  of  Christ,  'Gethsemane,' 
where  the  explanation  numbered  (3)  above  in  fully  elaborated. 

Alfred  E.  Garvie. 
AGRAPHA.— See  Sayings. 

AGRICULTURE.— The  influence  of  the  physical 
and  climatic  characteristics  of  a  land  upon  the 
character  of  its  people  has  been  a  favourite  theme 
with  many  writers.  Hut  we  are  more  concerned 
here  with  another  marked  feature — the  profound 
influence  exerted  by  the  occupations  of  a  people 
on  their  manner  of  thought  and  their  modes  of 
expressing  it.  Nowhere  was  this  subtle  influence 
more  manifest  than  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrews. 
Their  occupations  were  largely  determined  by  the 
characteristics  of  the  land  they  inhabited,  but 
their  thought  and  the  language  that  was  its  vehicle 
were  equally  moulded  by  their  occupations. 

i.  The  place  of  Agriculture  in  t/ie  life  and 
thought  of  the  Hebrews. — From  the  first  the 
Hebrews  were  a  pastoral,  and  from  very  early 
times  an  agricultural  people ;  and  these  twin 
employments  have  lent  their  colour  and  tone  to 
their  literature,  and  shaped  their  profoundest 
thoughts  and  utterances  regarding  God.  and  man. 
God  is  the  Shepherd  of  Israel  (Ps  801) ;  Israel  is 
'  the  people  of  his  pasture,  and  the  sheep  of  his 
handM957,  cf.  741  7913  1003).  God  is  the  Husband- 
man ;  Israel  is  His  vineyard  (Is  5lff-).  God  is  the 
Ploughman ;  Israel  is  the  land  of  His  tillage 
(18  28^-,  cf.  1  Co  3"). 

When  we  turn  to  the  Gospels  we  find  the  same 
stream  of  thought  in  full  flow.  The  highest 
Christian  virtue  is  enforced  by  appeal  to  Him 
who  '  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on 
the  good,  and  sendcth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust'  (Mt  545).  The  kingdom  of  God  is  set  forth 
under  such  emblems  as  the  sower  going  forth  to 
sow  (13atf),  the  wheat  and  the  tares  growing  to- 
gether until  the  harvest  (v.2*1*-),  the  lord  of  the 
vineyard  going  out  early  in  the  morning  to  hire 
labourers  (20^),  or  sending  to  demand  its  fruits 
(213aff-).  Christ  compares  Himself  to  the  shepherd 
who  seeks  his  lost  sheep  until  he  finds  it  (Lk  154), 
or  lays  down  his  life  for  the  sheep  {Jn  10").  The 
multitude  are,  to  His  compassionate  eye,  as  '  sheep 
not  having  a  shepherd'   (Mt  9*,   Mk  6M).      The 
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world  appears  to  Him  as  a  great  field  '  white  unto 
harvest  (Jn  4s5),  and  awaiting  the  labour  of  the 
reapers  (Mt  937t-)-  His  relation  to  His  disciples  is 
expressed  under  the  figure  of  the  vine  and  its 
branches  (Jn  15lir-)    See  also  art.  Husbandman. 

Noteworthy  also  is  the  place  assigned  by  Biblical 
writers  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  It  is  re- 
presented as  the  duty  of  the  first  man.  Adam, 
placed  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  is  'to  dress  it  and 
to  keep  it '  (Gn  215) ;  driven  from  it,  he  is  sent  '  to 
till  the  ground  from  whence  lie  was  taken '  (3-3). 
To  Noah  the  promise  is  given  that  'while  the 
earth  remaineth,  seedtime  and  harvest  .  .  .  shall 
not  cease '  (8a-).  The  land  of  promise  is  '  a  land  of 
wheat  and  barley'  (DtSs).  The  Golden  Age  will 
be  a  time  when  men  '  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,' 
and  '  they  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vine  and 
under  his  fig-tree'  (Is  24,  Mic  4a- ■»).  The  glad- 
ness of  the  Messianic  age  is  '  joy  according  to  the 
joy  in  harvest'  (Is  !)3}. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  their  conception  of  the  past 
and  their  anticipation  of  the  future  that  the  in- 
fluence of  agriculture  made  itself  felt :  it  was  the 
very  foundation  of  their  national  and  religious 
life.  A  pastoral  age,  it  is  true,  preceded  the 
agricultural,  and  the  patriarchs  are  represented, 
for  the  most  part,  as  herdsmen  rather  than  culti- 
vators (Gn  3712  473) ;  and  even  as  late  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  the  trans- 
Jordanic  tribes  are  said  to  have  had  a.  great 
multitude  of  cattle  (Nu  321).  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  learn  that  Isaac,  who  had  gone  to  Gerar, 
'sowed  in  that  land,  and  found  in  the  same  year 
an  hundredfold '  (Gn  261-') ;  while  the  first  dream 
of  Joseph  shows  that  if  he  did  not  actually  follow, 
he  was  at  least  familiar  with,  agricultural  pur- 
suits (37s'7).  But  it  was  not  till  after  their  con- 
quest of  the  Land  of  Promise  that  the  Hebrews 
became  an  agricultural  people  on  any  large  scale. 
Prior  to  that  time,  however,  agriculture  was 
highly  developed  among  the  Canaanites  (Dt  S8) ; 
and  it  may  have  been  from  the  conquered  race 
that  they  acquired  it.  Once  learned,  it  became 
the  staple  industry  of  the  country. 

The  Mosaic  legislation  presupposes  a  people 
given  to  agricultural  pursuits.  That  is  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  the  laws  anent  the  three 
annual  festivals  (Ex  23u~"i),  the  septennial  fallow 
(23"),  the  gleanings  of  the  harvest  held  (Lv  19'- lu), 
the  year  of  Jubilee  (25,on-  271711-),  and  many  others. 
Further  attestation  of  the  same  fact  is  found  in 
the  blessings  that  were  to  attend  the  faithful 
observance  of  the  Law,  and  the  curses  that  would 
follow  disobedience  (Lv  263-5- 14_i:u,  L>t  281'0-  15''*). 

2.  The  soil  of  Palestine. — The  fertility  of  the 
soil  of  Palestine  was  remarkable,  as  is  testified 
by  Josephus  (<:.  Apion.  i.  22 ;  BJ  ii.  3)  and  others 
(Diod.  xl.  3,  7;  Tac.  Hist.  v.  6).  The  soil  varies 
in  character.  In  the  Jordan  Valley  and  the 
maritime  plains  it  consists  of  a  very  rich  alluvial 
deposit ;  in  the  regions  lying  at  a  higher  elevation 
it  has  been  formed  from  decomposing  basaltic  rock 
and  cretaceous  limestone.  This,  however,  was 
greatly  enriched  by  the  system  of  '  terracing,'  low 
walls  of  '  shoulder-stones '  being  built  along  the 
mountain  slopes,  and  the  ledges  behind  them 
filled  with  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  valleys.  These 
walls  gave  protection  against  the  heavy  rains,  and 
prevented  the  soil  from  being  washed  away.  It 
was  to  this  system  that  districts  such  as  Lebanon, 
Carmel,  and  Gilboa  owed  the  wonderful  fertility 
that  formerly  characterized  them. 

All  parts  were  not,  of  course,  equally  productive. 
Thus  we  find  the  Mishna  {Gittin,  v.  1)  enumer- 
ating several  classes  of  soil  according  to  their 
quality  or  the  degree  of  moisture.  Such  a  classi- 
fication is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  parable 


of  the  Sower,  where  the  wayside,  the  rockv 
places,  etc.,  are  all  within  the  limits  of  i  sinnle 
field  (Mt  13*,  Mk  4»,  Lk  S°).  It  may  be  noted 
here  that  ground  which  yielded  thorns  was 
considered  specially  good  for  wheat-growin-'  while 
that  which  was  overrun  with  weeds  was  assigned 
to  barley.  1  he  most  productive  fields  were  often 
marked  by  the  presence  of  large  stones,  some 
ot  which  were  beyond  a  man's  own  strength  to 
remove.  Their  presence  was  regarded  as  a  token 
that  the  soil  was  fertile.  Smaller  stones  which 
were  also  plentiful,  were  often  used  for  makin" 
rude  walls  along  the  side  of  the  fields.  In  some 
districts  (hey  were  so  numerous  that  they  had  to 
be  removed  every  year  after  ploughing  had  taken 
place. 

3.  Agricultural  operations,  etc.  —The  work  of 
preparing  the  land  for  cultivation  was  the  first 
concern  of  the  farmer.  Where  virgin  soil  had 
to  be  reclaimed,  a  beginning  was  made  by  clear- 
ing it  of  timber,  brushwood,  or  stones  (.("us  1718, 
Is  5-).  It  was  then  ready  to  receive  the  plough 
(which  see). 

(a)  Ploughing  began  immediately  after  the 
'early  rain'  had  softened  the  ground,  i.e.  towards 
the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October, 
and  went  on  right  through  the  winter,  provided 
the  soil  had  not  become  too  wet  and,  therefore, 
too  heavy.  Usually  a  single  ploughing  sufficed, 
but  if  the  soil  was  very  rough  it  was  ploughed 
twice. 

In  some  cases  the  hoc  or  mattock  took  the  place 
of  the  plough.  That  is  the  common  practice  in 
modern  times  where  there  is  a  rocky  bottom  and 
only  a  sparse  covering  of  earth.  In  ancient  times 
the  same  course  was  followed  where  hillsides  were 
brought  under  cultivation  (Is  725).  The  same  im- 
plement was  employed  for  breaking  up  large  clods 
of  earth  (Is  2S-4,  Hos  10"),  but  whether  the  refer- 
ence includes  the  clods  upturned  by  the  plough,  or 
merely  those  occurring  in  'stony  ground,'  is  not 
quite  certain. 

(6)  Dung  was  employed  for  increasing  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  fruit  trees  (Lk  13M),  but  not,  as  a 
rule,  for  grain  fields.  The  most  common  forms 
were  house  and  farmyard  refuse  mixed  with  straw 
(Is  2510),  withered  leaves,  oil-scuin,  and  wood- 
ashes.  The  blood  of  slaughtered  animals  was  also 
used  for  this  purpose. 

(c)  The  2»'inci])ttl  crops  were  wheat,  barley,  spelt, 
millet,  beans,  and  lentils  (see  articles  on  the  first 
two  of  these).  Oats  were  little  cultivated.  From 
Jos  2U  we  learn  that  flax  was  grown.  It  was 
sometimes  sown  as  an  experiment  for  testing  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  for  a  field  which  had  yielded 
good  Max  was  regarded  as  specially  suitable  for 
wheat-growing. 

(d)  The  sowing  season  began  in  the  early  days 
of  October.  A  beginning  was  made  \\'\X\\  pulse 
varieties,  barley  came  next,  and  wheat  followed. 
Millet  was  sown  in  summer,  the  land  being  pre- 
pared for  it  by  irrigation.  When  the  winter  set 
in  cold  and  wet,  barley  was  not  sown  till  the 
beginning  of  February. 

The  sower  carries  the  seed  in  a  basket  or  bag, 
from  which  he  scatters  it  broadcast.  Where  a 
single  ploughing  suffices,  the  seed  is  sown  lir^t  :md 
then  ploughed  in.  When  it  is  sown  on  ploughed 
ground,  the  usual  course  is  also  to  plough  it  in, 
but  sometimes  a,  light  harrow  (not  infrequently  a 
thorn-bush)  is  used  to  cover  it.  Seed  that  falls  on 
the  footpatli  or  'wayside'  cannot  be  covered 
owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  ground,  and  is 
picked  up  by  the  birds  (Mt  134  and  parallels). 

(e)  The  crops  thus  sown  were  exposed,  as  they 
grew,  to  various  dangers,  such  as  the  inroads  of 
roaming  cattle,  the  depredations  of  birds,  or  the 
visitation   of   locusts ;    and   also   to    such    adverse 
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natural  ami  climatic  influences  as  drought,  east 
wind,  and  mildew.  Some  of  these  will  be  separ- 
ately treated,  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  now. 
But  it  may  be  convenient  to  say  a  few  words  at 
this  stage  regarding — 

(/)  The  water  supply  of  the  country. — Unlike 
Egypt,  which  owed  its  fertility  exclusively  to  the 
Nile,  Palestine  had  its  time  of  rain  (Dt  lllu-  "■  u, 
Jer  5s4  etc. ).  The  'early  rain'  (n-iio)  of  the  Bible 
is  that  of  October,  which  precedes  ploughing  and 
sowing  :  the  '  latter  rain  (e>ip^D)  denotes  the  re- 
freshing showers  that  fall  in  March  and  April,  and 
give  much-needed  moisture  to  the  growing  crops. 
The  intervening  period  is  marked  by  the  heavy 
rains  of  winter  (o^a),  the  wettest  month  being 
January.  The  rainfall  is  not  uniform  over  the 
country.  In  the  Jordan  Valley  it  is  very  slight ; 
at  Jerusalem  it  averages  about  20  inches  annually  ; 
in  some  other  upland  regions  it  is  almost  twice  as 
much.  In  the  highest  lying  parts,  as  Lebanon, 
there  is  a  considerable  fall  of  snow.  There  are 
also  many  brooks  and  springs  (Dt  87),  and  irriga- 
tion is  employed,  especially  in  gardening,  though 
naturally  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  in  Egypt. 
The  summer  months  are  hot  and  rainless. 

(«7)  Harvest.— Barley  harvest  {2  S  219)  began  in 
April  or  May,  according  as  the  district  was  early, 
or  late  ;  wheat  and  spelt  were  ripe  a  few  weeks 
after  (Ex  931-  **).  The  grain  was  cut  with  a  sickle 
(Jl  313,  Dt  16",  Mk  4M  ;  see  art.  SICKLE),  or  pulled 
up  by  the  roots  (Mishna,  Peah  iv.  10).  The 
latter  method  was  followed  both  in  Palestine  and 
in  Egypt,  and  is  so  still ;  but  the  use  of  the  sickle 
goes  back  to  very  early  times,  as  the  excavations 
at  Tell  el-Hesy  have  shown.  Ordinarily  the  stalks 
were  cut  about  a  foot  beneath  the  ear,  but  in 
some  instances  even  higher  (Job  2424).  The  reaper 
grasped  them  in  handfuls  (Ru  2m),  reaped  them 
with  his  arm  (Is  175),  and  laid  them  behind  him  ; 
while  the  binder,  following  him,  gathered  them  in 
his  bosom  (Ps  1297),  tied  them  with  straw  into 
sheaves  (Gn  377),  and  set  them  in  heaps  (onsy  * 
Ru  2'). 

(h)  Threshing.— The  sheaves  thus  prepared  were 
carried  to  the  threshing -floor  on  the  backs  of  men 
or  of  beasts  of  burden,  such  as  donkeys,  horses,  or 
camels.     Am  213  has  been  taken  by  some  as  ini- 

E lying  that  they  were  sometimes  removed  in  carts, 
ut  this  is  very  doubtful.     The  reference  is  more 
probably  to  the  tlireshing-sledge  (Is  2828). 

The  threshing-floor  is  simply  a  circle  of  level 
ground  which  has  been  carefully  cleaned  and 
beaten  hard,  and  is  enclosed  with  a  row  of  big 
stones  to  prevent  the  straw  from  being  too  widely 
scattered.  The  spot  selected  always  stood  higher 
than  the  surrounding  ground,  so  tliat  it  should  be 
open  to  the  air  currents,  and  that  rain,  if  it 
occurred,  though  it  was  rare  in  harvest  time  (1  S 
1217),  might  run  off  without  doing  injury.  The 
sheaves  were  unbound  and  scattered  over  the  floor, 
till  a  heap  was  formed  about  a  foot  high.  Cattle 
(Hos  10")  were  then  driven  over  it  repeatedly,  or 
a  threshing  wain  drawn  by  cattle.  The  Penta- 
teuchal  law  provided  that  the  cattle  engaged  in 
this  operation  should  not  be  muzzled  (Dt  25').  It 
was  also  the  custom  to  blindfold  them,  as  other- 
wise, moving  continually  in  a.  circle,  they  became 
dizzy  (Talmud,  Kelim  xvi.  7).  Certain  crops, 
however,  were  threshed  by  being  beaten  with  a 
stick  (Is  28s7). 

Two  kinds  of  threshing  machines  were  employed, 
the  drag  and  the  waggon.  The  drag  {rim,  pnij) 
was  a  heavy  wooden  board, t  the  under-surface  of 
which  was  studded  with  nails  or  sharp  fragments 
of  stone  (Is  411&).     It  was  further  weighted  with 

*  See  Vogelstein,  Landicirthschaft  in  Pal.  61. 
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large  stones,  and  by  the  driver  himself,  who  stood, 
sat,  or  even  lay  upon  it.  The  waggon  (njtjjf  Is 
28^)  was  provided  with  Bharp  metal  discs.  These 
were  affixed  to  revolving  rollers  set  in  a  rude 
waggon -frame. 

(i)  Winnowing.  —The  operation  of  threshing 
yielded  a  confused  mass  of  grain,  chaff,  and  broken 
straw,  which  required  to  be  winnowed.  Two  im- 
plements were  used  for  this  process  —  the  shovel 
and  the  fan  (Is  30^).  With  these  the  mixed  mass 
was  tossed  into  the  air,  against  the  wind.  The 
chaff  was  blown  away  (Ps  I4),  the  straw  fell  a  little 
distance  off,  and  the  grain  at  the  feet  of  the  win- 
nower. Where,  as  at  Targe  public  threshing-floors, 
there  was  an  accumulation  of  chaff,  it  was  burned 
(Mt  313).  The  chopped  straw  (ftp  Is  ll7)  was  used 
as  fodder  for  cattle. 

(j)  Sifting. — The  winnowed  grain  still  contained 
an  admixture  of  small  stones  and  particles  of  clay, 
stubble,  and  unbruised  ears,  and  also  of  smaller 
poisonous  seeds  such  as  tares,  and  so  stood  in  need 
of  yet  further  cleansing.  This  was  effected  by 
means  of  sifting.  In  modern  Palestine  the  sieve 
in  common  use  is  a  wooden  hoop  with  a  mesh  made 
of  camel  -  hide.  This  implement  probably  corre- 
sponds to  the  rn^s  (kebhardh)  of  ancient  times  (Am 
9").  The  mesh  was  wide  enough  to  allow  the 
separated  grains  to  pass  through,  but  retained  1  lie 
unthreshen  ears,  which  were  cast  again  on  the 
threshing-floor.*  In  Is  3028  another  implement  is 
mentioned,  .19}  {ndphah),  which  both  AV  and  UV 
render  'sieve.'  It  is  not  quite  certain,  however, 
that  the  ndphah  was  really  a  sieve.  If  it  was,  it 
may  have  resembled  the  modern  gkirbal,  which  is 
of  smaller  mesh  than  the  kibhurah  (Arab,  kirbctl), 
and  permits  only  broken  grains  and  dust  to  pass 
through,  while  retaining  the  unbruised  kernels. 

The  sifted  grain  was  collected  in  large  heaps, 
and,  pending  its  removal  to  the  granary,  the 
owner,  to  guard  against  thieving,  slept  by  the 
threshing-floor  (Ru  37).  In  the  Gospels  there  is 
one  reference  to  sifting  (Lk  2231). 

(k)  Storage.  —In  the  NT  a  granary  is  called 
airo6yKn  (Mt  6W  1330,  Lk  1218-  M).  In  the  OT  quite 
a  variety  of  names  occurs  (niaapp  Ex  lu  ;  o*ppK  Dt 
2S8 ;  cpsira  Jer  5028 ;  d'iid  Ps  14413 ;  rrnys*  and 
rrrwBO  Jl'l17).  But  though  the  nomenclature  is 
so  rich,  of  the  construction  and  character  of  those 
granaries  we  know  nothing.  Some  of  them  were 
probably  sheds,  and  may  have  resembled  the  flat- 
roofed  buildings  used  in  Egypt  for  storing  grain. 
Others  may  have  been  dry  wells,  or  cisterns,  or 
caves  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  such  as  are  common  in 
modern  times.  The  grain  stored  in  these  maga- 
zines will  remain  good  for  years. 

Literature. — Ugolinus,  Thesaurus,  vol.  xxix. ;  Benzinger, 
Heb.  Arch..  207  ff;  Nowack,  Lehrbuch  der  Heb  Archaologie,  i- 
228  ff. ;  Vogelstein,  Die  Landwirthschaft  in  Palastina  zur  Zeit 
der  JHischna ;  Stade,  Geschichted  Volkes  Israel,  1  vii.;  Wilkin- 
son, Ancient  Egyptians, passim  ;  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the 
Book;  van  Lennep,  Bible-  Lands  and  Customs:  ZDPV  ix. ; 
PEFSt,  passim  ;  Ungewitter,  Die  landwirthschaftlichen  Bilder 
und  Metaphern  i.  d-  poet.  Bitch,  d.  Alt.  Test  ;  Hastings'  DB, 
and  Encyc.  Bibl.  s.v.  'Agriculture.' 

Hugh  Duncan. 
AHAZ.— One  of    the  kings  of   Judah   (c.   735- 
720  B.c),  named  in  St.   Matthew's  genealogy  of 
our  Lord  (Mt  l9}. 

AHIMELECH.— See  Abiathar. 

AKELDAMA.— The  name  given  in  Ac  l19  to  the 
field  purchased  with  the  price  of  Judas'  treachery. 

*  In  this  case  the  meaning:  of '  the  least  (train '  in  Am  99  must 
be  '  the  least  pebble  ■  (so  Preuschen,  ZA  TW,  1885,  p.  24)  Others 
(e.g.  Driver,  Joel  and  Amos,  p.  221 ;  Nowack  and  Marti  in  their 
Comm.  ad  foe.)  take  the  word  "ins  (z£rtJr,  lit.  'pebble')  to  stand 
here  for  a  grain  of  wheat,  while  admitting  that  the  word  is  not 
elsewhere  so  used.  On  this  supposition  the  action  of  the 
kPbharah  would  be  similar  to  that  of  the  modern  ghirbal  de- 
scribed above. 
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The  true  reading  seems  to  be  AxeXSa^dx  (B;  cf. 
ax^Safidx,  NA  61,  etc.  ;  aKe\5aip.dx,  D;  a.K€\5afj.dK, 
E)  rather  than  the  Tit  dneXSand  ;  and  the  final 
aspirate  is  here  of  importance,  as  will  he  seen. 

The  two  accounts  of  the  death  of  Judas  (Mt  2"3(- 
and  Ac  l18')  are  hard  to  reconcile  (see  Judas, 
and  art.  in  Expositor  for  June  1904,  by  the  present 
writer) ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  note  here  that  they 
are  clearly  independent  of  each  other.  The  salient 
features  of  the  Mattha?an  tradition  are — (a)  Judas 
stricken  with  remorse  returned  the  money  paid  to 
him  as  the  price  of  his  treachery;  (b)  he  hanged 
himself  in  despair,  nothing  being  said  as  to  the 
scene  of  his  suicide  ;  (c)  the  priests  bought  with 
the  money  n  Held  known  as  'the  Potters  Field,' 
which  (tf)  thenceforth  was  called  dypfc  ai>oToi,  the 
allusion  being  to  the  blood  of  Christ,  shed  through 
the  treachery  of  Judas ;  (c)  the  field  was  devoted 
to  the  purpose  of  a  cemetery  for  foreigners.  In 
Acts,  on  the  other  hand,  (a)  nothing  is  said  of  «, 
refunding  of  the  money  by  Judas  ;  (b)  his  death  was 
not  self-inflicted,  nor  was  it  caused  by  hanging  ; 
it  is  described  as  due  to  a  fall  and  a  consequent 
rupture  of  the  abdomen  ;  (c)  the  field  was  bought 
by  Judas  himself,  and  not  by  the  priests ;  {d)  no- 
thing  is  said  of  its  former  use  as  a  '  ]K>tter's  field,' 
nor  (c)  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used  after  the 
death  of  Judas ;  (/)  the  blood  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  field  was  that  of  Judas,  by  which  it  was 
defiled,  for  Iff)  the  field  Akeldama  i-*  identified  with 
the  place  of  his  death,  a  fact  of  which  there  is  no 
mention  in  Matthew. 

The  only  [mint  common  to  the  two  accounts  is 
that  the  name  by  which  the  field  was  known  in 
the  next  generation  after  Judas'  death  was  an 
Aramaic  word  which  was  variously  rendered  aypbs 
aluaroi  and  xwPl0V  aV/iaros  by  Mt.  and  Luke.  Lk 
gives  a  transliteration  of  this  Aramaic  name  ;  he 
says  it  was  aKeXSa/jAx,  that  is,  he  understands  it  as 
equivalent  to  ust  ^pr,  *  Field  of  Blood.'  And  &Ke\- 
Sa^ax  is,  no  doubt,  a  possible  transliteration  of 
these  Hebrew  words,  for  we  have  other  instances 
of  final  k  being  represented  by  the  Greek  x,  as, 
e.g.,  in  the  equation  Zipdx~*T0-  But  we  should 
not  expect  a  final  x,  although  it  might  be  defended, 
if  the  last  part  of  the  Aramaic  title  were  k?i ;  the 
presence  of  x  suggests  rather  that  the  Aramaic 
title  ended  with  the  letters  -pi.  Now  it  is  remark- 
able that  ?\a^=Koif>,do0at,  so  that  Koi^r-npiov  *  ceme- 
tery '  would  be  the  exact  equivalent  of  tjot  *??$. 
And  K\o8tCTma.nn (ProblemeimAposteltexte, p.  6ft'.) 
has  suggested  that  this  was  really  the  name  by 
which  the  field  was  known  to  the  native  Jews, 
and  that  we  have  here  a  corroboration  of  St. 
Matthew's  tradition  'to  bury  strangers  in'  (Mt 
27:)  This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  fact, 
which  has  been  pointed  out  above,  that  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  name  '  Field  of  Blood '  was  differently 
understood  by  Mt.  and  Luke.  When  we  have  two 
rival  explanations  ottered  of  a  place-name,  it  is 
probable  that  the  name  itself  is  a  corruption  of 
some  other,  akin  in  sound,  but  not  in  sense. 

The  evidence,  then,  points  to  the  following  con- 
clusions. The  field  which  was  purchased  with  the 
wages  of  Judas  was  originally  a  '  potter's  field,'  or 
pit,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  It  may 
have  been  (as  Christian  tradition  had  it  afterwards) 
the  place  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  where  the 
potter  of  Jeremiah's  day  pursued  his  craft  (Jer  IS3 
192) ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  hint  in  the  NT,  for  the 
reference  to  Jeremiah  in  the  text  of  Mt  27u  is  an 
inadvertence,  the  passage  quoted  by  the  Evangelist 
being  Zee  ll13.  This  '  potter's  field '  was  used  as  a 
burial-ground  for  strangers,  and  so  was  called  ?pq 
y&\=c<ziMtcrium.  Within  half  a  century  the  name 
became  corrupted  to  «?"!  S?i!  '  the  Field  of  Blood,' 
the  allusion  being  variously  interpreted  of  the 
blood  of  Christ  and  the  blood  of  Judas. 


There  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  identity  of 
the  modern  Hnkk  ed-Dutnm,  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  \  alley  of  Hinnom,  with  the  '  Akeldamach'  of 
Lk.  and  the  dypbs  aX/taros  of  Matthew.  The  early 
pdgrims,  e.g.  Antoninus  (570)  and  Arculf  (685) 
describe  its  site  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  so  do 
the  later  mediieval  travellers. 

Tradition  has  distinguished  Akeldama,  the  field  purchased 
with  Judos'  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  from  the  scene  of  his  death 
—a  distinction  of  sites  which,  though  inconsistent  with  Ac  1 
is  compatible  with  Mt.,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above.  Thus 
Antoninus  places  '  Akeldemac,  hoc  est,  ager  sanguinis  in  quo 
omnes  peregnni  sepeliuntur'  (5  2Q),  near  Siloam  ;  but  the  tic. 
tree  '  on  which  Judas  hanged  himself '  was  shown  him  on  the 
N.E.  of  the  city  (}  17).  Arculf  seems  to  place  the  latter  upon 
the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel  (}  IS),  where  it  is  shown  at  the  present 
day  ;  but  the  tradition  has  not  been  constant,  the  '  tlder-tree ' 
of  Judas  having  been  pointed  out  to  Sir  J.  Maundeville  (in  16th 
cent.)  near  Absalom's  pillar. 

The  best  description  of  Hakk  cd-Dumm,  and  of 
the  buildings  which  remain  of  the  old  charnel 
house,  will  be  found  in  an  article  by  Schick  (PEFSt, 
1892,  p.  28311'.).  It  is  quite  possible,  as  he  says, 
that  this  was  once  the  site  of  a  potter's  cave  ;  and 
clay  used  to  be  taken,  up  to  quite  recent  times,  from 
a  place  a  little  higher  up  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel. 
This  burial-place  was  much  used  in  Crusading 
times  ;  indeed,  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  honour 
to  be  buried  in  Akeldama,  so  completely  were  the 
old  associations  of  horror  forgotten  or  ignored. 
J.  H.  Bernard. 

ALABASTER  (dXd/3a<jrpos  or  aXaftatrrpov ;  in 
secular  writers  always  dXd/Saaxpos  [more  correctly 
d\d/3a<n-os]>  though  with  a  heterog.  plur.  dXdpavTpa ; 
in  NT  only  in  accus.,  and  only  once  with  art., 
which  is  found  in  different  MSS  in  all  the  genders 
— t^v,  tqv,  to  [Tisch.,  Treg.,  WH,  Meyer,  Alford 
prefer  ttjc]). — The  word  occurs  four  times  in  the 
Gospels:  Mt267,  Mk  U3his,  Lk  7".  The  Oriental 
alabaster,  so  called  from  the  locality  in  Egypt  (the 
town  of  Alabastron,  near  Tell  el-Amarna)  *  where 
it  is  found  in  greatest  abundance,  is  a  species  of 
marble  softer  and  more  easily  worked  than  the 
ordinary  marble.  It  was  so  frequently  used  for 
holding  precious  ointment  that  dXd/3a<n-pos  came  to 
be  a  synonym  for  an  unguent  box  (Theocr.  xv.  1 14  ; 
Herod,  iii.  20).  Horace  (Od.  iv.  12.  17)  uses  onyx 
in  the  same  way. 

In  all  three  of  the  Gospel  narratives  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  costliness  of  the  ottering  made  to  our 
Lord.  The  ointment  was  that  with  which  monarchs 
were  anointed.  Judas  valued  it  at  three  hundred 
pence.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  a  denarius  was  a 
day's  wage  for  ordinary  labour,  it  would  represent 
about  four  shillings  of  our  money,  and  unguent 
and  box  would  have  a  value  of  something  like  £00. 
Mary  'brake  the  box.'  This  is  generally  inter- 
preted as  merely  meaning  '  unfastened  the  seal ' ; 
but  is  it  not  in  accordance  alike  with  a  profound 
instinct  of  human  nature  and  with  Oriental  ideas 
to  interpret  the  words  literally?  The  box  which 
had  been  rendered  sacred  by  holding  the  ointment 
with  which  Jesus  was  anointed  would  never  be  put 
to  a  lower  use. 

This  incident  is  the  gospel  protest  against  phil- 
anthropic utilitarianism.  '  Man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out 
of  the  mouth  of  God.'  We  have  here  the  warrant 
for  the  expenditure  of  money  on  everything  that 
makes  for  the  higher  life  of  man.  Whatever  tends 
to  uplift  the  imagination,  to  ennoble  and  purify 
the  emotions,  to  refine  the  taste,  and  thus  to  add 
to  the  spiritual  value  of  life,  is  good,  and  is  to  be 
encouraged.  Jesus  claims  our  best.  He  inspires 
us  to  be  and  do  our  best,  and  the  first-fruits  of  all 
the  higher  faculties  of  the  soul  are  to  be  devoted 
to  Him.     See,  further,  art.  Anointino  i.  2. 

A.  Miller. 

*The  reverse  supposition  is  possible,  that  the  town  derived 
its  name  from  the  material  (sec  Encyc.  Bibt.  i.  10S). 
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ALMSGIVING 


ALEXANDER  AND  RUFUS.— The  Synoptists  all 
record  that  the  Saviour's  cross  was  borne  by  one 
Simon  of  Cyrene.  St.  Mark  (1531)  alone  adds  that 
he  was  '  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus.'  From 
this  we  gather  that,  when  the  Second  Gospel  was 
written,  the  sons  of  him  who  bore  the  cross  were 
followers  of  the  Crucified,  and  men  of  prominence 
and  note  in  the  Church.  This  information  as  to 
the  two  sons  of  Simon  being  Alexander  and  Rufus, 
is  also  found  in  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  (ch.  4). 
The  name  Alexander  appears  in  Ac  46  1933,  1  Ti  l20, 
2  Ti  414,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
identifying  any  one  of  these  with  the  Alexander  of 
Mk  15*1. 

In  the  ease  of  Rufus,  however,  it  has  generally 
been  considered  that  he  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  Rufus  who,  with  his  mother,  is  saluted  by  St. 
Paul  in  Ro  1613  (Pov<pov  rbv  4k\€kt6v  ev  Kvpiy).  "And 
if  this  is  so,  it  tells  us  that  not  only  the  sons  of 
Simon  of  Cyrene,  but  his  wife  also,  were  members 
of  the  Church.  Lightfoot  supports  this  view,  and 
Swete  considers  that  it  has  'some  probability.' 
In  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Plnlippians,  written 
from  Rome,  occurs  a  salutation  sent  to  the  Church 
at  Philippi  from  Ca'sar's  household  (4-2).  Lightfoot 
has  compared  the  list  of  names  of  those  to  whom 
St.  Paul  sends  greeting  in  his  letter  to  the  Romans 
(ch.  16)  with  the  names  in  the  lists  of  the  house- 
hold which  occur  in  the  inscriptions,  and  on  the 
name  Rufus  he  writes  {Philipjrians1,  p.  176}— 

'  Rufus  is  a  very  ordinary  name,  and  would  not  have  claimed 
notice  here  but  for  its  occurrence  in  one  of  the  Gospels.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  tradition  that  St.  Mark  wrote 
especially  for  the  Romans ;  and  if  so,  it  is  worth  remarking 
that  he  alone  of  the  Evangelists  describes  Simon  of  Cyrene  as 
the  "  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus  "  (15ai).  A  person  of  this 
name,  therefore,  seems  to  have  held  a  prominent  place  among 
the  Roman  Christians :  and  thus  there  is  at  least  fair  ground 
for  identifying  the  Rufus  of  St.  Paul  with  the  Rufus  of  St.  Mark. 
The  inscriptions  exhibit  several  members  of  the  household  bear- 
ing the  names  Rufus  and  Alexander,  but  this  fact  is  of  no  value 
where  both  names  are  so  common. * 

In  connexion  with  Bishop  Lightfoot's  note,  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  in  Polycarp's  Epistle  to  the 
Plnlippians  (9)  we  find  Ignatius,  Zozimus,  and 
Rufus  adduced  as  examples,  with  St.  Paul  and  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles,  of  men  who  had  obeyed  the 
word  of  righteousness  and  exercised  all  patience, 
'  and  are  gone  to  the  place  that  was  due  to  them 
from  the  Lord  with  whom  also  they  suffered ;  for 
they  loved  not  this  present  world,  but  Him  who 
died  and  was  raised  again  by  God  for  us.' 

In  the  Acts  of  Andrew  and  of  Peter,  Rufus  and 
Alexander  appear  as  the  companions  of  Peter, 
Andrew,  and  Matthias,  but  no  further  information 
is  given.  J.  B.  Bkistow. 

ALLEGORY.— See  Parable. 

N  ALMSGIYING  (AeiwHxnJ«j).— [For  the  history  of 
the  word,  and  Jewish  teaching,  see  Hastings'  DB 
i.  67].  Only  on  three  occasions  does  our  Lord  in 
the  NT  employ  the  word  (Mt  61"4,  Lk  1 l41  and  12s3). 
But  these  texts  by  no  means  exhaust  His  teaching 
on  the  subject.  All  the  Gospels  witness  to  His 
interest  in  it.  Mk.  contains  the  incidents  of  the 
Rich  Young  Man  whom  He  told,  'Yet  one  thing 
thou  lackest :  go,  sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and  give 
to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in 
heaven'  (1021);  the  Widow's  Mite  (12"};  and  the 
emphatic  praise  of  Mary  of  Bethany  (147).  Jn. 
again  exhibits  all  Christ's  miracles  as  so  many 
charities  {e.g.  21''1),  'good  works'  which  Christ 
'showed  you  from  the  Father'  (1032);  tells  the 
Lord  s  defence  of  Mary's  act  f  12a) ;  and  drops  a  hint 
twice  over  (12"  and  13-;')  of  Christ's  own  practice  of 
giving  something  to  the  poor  out  of  His  scanty 
wallet.  But  it  is  St.  Matthew  the  converted  tax- 
gatherer  who  left  all  anuTollowed  Him,  and  St. 
Luk^the  beloved  physician,  with  his  abounding  I 


sympathy  for  wretchedness  of  every  sort,  who  have 
preserved  to  us  thejnost  numerous  and  striking  of 
His  sayings  on  the  subject. 

The  general  character  of  our  Lord's  teaching 
concerning  Almsgiving  has  been  described  as  in 
close  accordance  with  the  Jewish  thought  of  the 
time,  even  in  points  where  we  should  have  least 
expected  it.  Certainly  He  endorses  and  very  much 
enhances  the  praise  of  Almsgiving  which  we  find  in 
the  OT  (e.g.  Ps  41\  Pr  1917,  Dn  4-7).  But  in  deal- 
ing  with  the  teachings  of  the  Apocrypha,  which' 
probably  reflect  more  closely  the  views  He  found 
prevailing,  He  discriminates.  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
He  combines  (Mt  6~-5- 16}  Almsgiving,  Prayer,  and 
Fasting,  as  in  To  12s,  and  describes  Almsgiving  as 
providing  a  treasure  in  the  heavens  which  faileth 
not  (Lk  1233),  as  in  Sir  40"  ;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  He  explicitly  condemns  (Mt  (i'J)  the  notion 
countenanced  in  Sir  31u  [LXX,  3411]  that  alms 
may  be  done  to  gain  a  reputation  for  piety ;  while 
in  Mt  545  He  directly  contradicts  both  the  precept 
and  the  doctrine  of  Sir  125"7  'Give  not  to  the  un- 
godly ...  for  the  Most  High  hateth  sinners,  and 
will  repay  vengeance.' 

Almsgiving  is,  according  to  Christ,  a  duty  even 
towards  our  enemies,  and  those  with  whom  we 
have  little  to  do  (Mt  5'--*5,  Lk  e5*-""  1037) ;  it  is  a 
means  whereby  we  may  conform  ourselves  to  the 
example  of  cur  Father  which  is  in  heaven  (Mt  546, 
Lk  6J5) ;  it  is  the  first  exercise  of  righteousness 
(Mte1"4).  As  eliminating  from  our  enjoyment  of 
material  things  the  elements  of  un thankfulness 
and  selfishness,  it  is  the  true  way  to  purify  them 
for  our  use  (Lk  ll41).  To  obtain  the  means  of 
almsgiving,  we  may  profitably  part  with  earthly 
goods,  because  we  shall  thereby  provide  ourselves 
with  'purses  which  wax  not  old,'  and  laise  our 
hearts,  with  our  treasures,  to  heaven  (Lk  1233,34). 
In  certain  cases,  like  that  of  the  Rich  Young 
Ruler,  it  may  be  needful  for  a  man  to  sell  all  and 
distribute  to  the  poor  (Mt  1931,  Mk  1091,  Lk  18="} ; 
while  the  poor  whom  we  may  make  our  friends  by 
using  '  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,'  for  their 
benefit,  are  able,  by  their  grateful  prayers  for  us, 
to  'receive  us,  when  it  (our  wealth)  has  failed 
us,  into  the  eternal  tabernacles'  (Lk  161*13  parable 
of  the  Unjust  Steward).  Even  trilling  alms,  given 
in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  are  sure  to  be  rewarded 
(Mt  104-).  And  surely  in  those  words  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  to  the  innkeeper,  '  Whatsoever  thou 
spendest  more,  when  (not,  if)  I  come  again  I  will 
repay  thee '  (Lk  IIP5),  we  must  discern  the  voice  of. 
our  Lord  Himself :  since  no  one  but  He  can  be  certain 
either  of  returning  (Ja  413),  or  of  ability  to  reward 
the  ministrations  of  love.  His  rewards,  when  He 
does  come,  will  surprise  some,  who  did  not  realize 
that  in  ministering  to  'his  brethren'  they  minis- 
tered to  Him  (Mt  2537ff-).  On  the  other  hand,  for 
the  rich  to  indulge  themselves,  and  neglect  their 
poor  neighbour,  is  the  way  for  them  to  Gehenna 
(Lk  161!l"dJ  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus) ; 
and  the  omission  of  the  duty  will  be  a  ground  of 
condemnation  at  the  Last  Day  (Mt  254&). 

Other  notices,  though  less  direct,  are  worth  con- 
sidering, e.g.  our  Lord's  injunction  to  the  Twelve, 
'Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give'  (Mt  108); 
His  own  compassionate  feeding  of  the  hungry 
multitudes  (Mt  14w  I583,  Mk  637  83,  Lk  913) ;  His 
rebuke  of  the  Rabbis'  rule,  that  when  sons  had 
rashly  or  selfishly  taken  the  vow  of  Corban,  they 
must  no  longer  be  suffered  to  do  aught  for  their 
father  or  their  mother  (Mt  155,  Mk  7");  His  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Jews'  intercession  for  the  Gentile 
who  had  built  them  a  synagogue  (Lk75);  the  praise 
of  the  women  who  ministered  unto  Him  of  their 
substance  (83) ;  His  advice,  when  we  make  a  feast, 
to  invite  the  poor  (1413) ;  and  the  vow  of  the  peni- 
tent Zacchreus,  '  The  half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the 
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poor'  (198).  Nor  may  we  omit  'the  words  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,'  quoted  by  St.  Paul,  but  preserved  by 
St.  Luke  (Ac  20^),  '  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive.' 

We  do  not  find  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  Him- 
self any  of  those  cautions,  which  are  so  dear  to  the 
present  day,  against  excessive  almsgiving  ;  though 
doubtless  .St.  Paul  'had  the  mind  of  Christ'  (1  Co 
21H)  when  he  laid  down  his  rule,  '  If  any  man  will 
not  work,  neither  let  him  cat'  (2  Th  310).  Not 
far,  at  any  rate,  from  this  is  His  parable  of  the 
Labourers  in  the  Vineyard  (Mt  "JO1"1"),  where  Jesus 
describes  God  under  the  figure  of  a  rich  and  generous 
householder  who  gives  work  and  wages  (not  mere 
alms)  to  those  who  are  able  to  work,  asks  with 
surprise  of  such,  '  Why  stand  ye  here  all  tho  day 
idle?'  and,  on  learning  it  was  their  misfortune  and 
not  their  fault,  makes  them  work  for  the  last  hour, 
yet  pays  them  a  whole  day's  wages. 

\\  e  nave  seen  how  Christ  condemns  the  doing  of 
alms  to  have  glory  of  men.  He  exposes  also  the 
ugliness  of  boasting  of  our  giving  before  God  (Lk 
IS11  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican) ; 
insists  that  justice,  mercy,  and  truth  are  of  in- 
finitely greater  importance  than  minute  scrupulous- 
ness in  tithing,  and  lays  down  the  comprehensive 
principle  that,  however  there  may  be  opportunities 
for  us  to  do  more  than  we  have  been  explicitly 
commanded,  yet  we  never  can  do  more  than  we 
mve  to  God  :  *  When  ye  have  done  all,  say,  We  are 
unprofitable  servants  :  we  have  done  that  which  it 
was  our  duty  to  do '  (Lk  IT10).  Again,  by  His  own 
example,  in  the  case  of  the  woman  of  Canaan  {Mt 
1521*28),  He  cuts  off  another  unworthy  motive,  too 
often  active  in  our  so-called  almsgiving,  the  wish 
to  get  rid  of  a  beggar's  importunity ;  while,  both 
in  the  case  of  this  woman  and  of  her  with  the 
issue  of  blood  (Mt  9-u,  Mk  o*,  Lk  8"13),  He  shows 
by  His  own  example  that  true  kindness  is  not  in- 
discriminate, but  takes  the  most  careful  account, 
not  so  much  of  the  immediate  and  material,  as  of 
the  ultimate  and  spiritual  benefit  which  may  be 
done,  by  its  assistance,  to  the  afflicted  or  the  needy. 
The  soul's  wellbeing  is  higher  than  the  body's. 
And,  of  course,  our  almsgiving,  like  all  our  works, 
is  to  be  done  in  subjection  to  the  two  command- 
ments which  are  the  standing  law  of  His  kingdom, 
that  we  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart 
and  all  our  mind,  and  that  we  love  our  neighbour 
asourself  (Mt  22a7ff||). 

Literati-be.— Besides  the  Commentaries  on  passages  referred 
to,  consult  O.  Cone,  Rich  and  Poor  in  the  New  Testament, 
112  ff. ;  B.  F.  Westcott,  Incarnation  and  Common  Life,  195- 
20s  ;  S.  T.  Lvttelton,  College  and  University  Sermons,  250; 
W.  C.  E.  Newbolt,  Cuumclx  of  Faith  and  Practice,  227;  F. 
Temple,  Ilugby  Sermons,  2nd  ser.  7 ;  Pusey,  Sermons. 

Jami-:s  Cooper. 

ALOES. — We  have  in  the  NT  only  one  reference 
to  aloes,  Jn  193a,  where  Nicodemus  brings  myrrh 
and  aloes  with  him,  when  he  joins  Joseph  of  Ari- 
matliea  in  taking  away  the  body  of  Jesus  for  burial. 
In  English,  '  aloe'  is  used  to  designate  (I)  Aloe  vul- 
garis, A.  spicuta,  etc.,  of  the  natural  order  Lili- 
acecc,  from  which  the  medicine  known  as  '  bitter 
aloes'  is  obtained;  (2)  Agave  Americana,  or 
American  aloe,  of  the  order  Amaryllidaeeaj,  a 
plant  which  is  noted  for  its  long  delay  in  (lowering, 
and  for  the  rapidity  with  which  it  at  length 
puts  forth  its  flowering  stalk  ;  and  (3)  Aquihiritt 
Agallodia,  Aq.  secundaria,  etc.,  of  tin;  order  Aqui- 
lariacea:,  from  which  is  obtained  the  aloes-wood 
or  eagle-wood  of  commerce.  The  substance  so 
named  is  the  result  of  disease  occurring  in  the 
wood  of  the  tree.  To  obtain  it,  the  tree  has  to  be 
split,  as  it  is  found  in  the  centre.  With  this  eagle- 
wood  are  probably  to  be  identified  the  aloes  of  the 
Bible. 

The  grounds  on  which  this  identification  rests 
are  chiefly  these:— (1)  Under  the  name  aydWoxov 


Dioscondes  (i.  21)  describes  an  aromatic  wood 
which  was  imported  from  India  and  Arabia,  and 
was  not  only  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  but  also 
burned  instead  of  frankincense.  Similarly  Celsius 
(Hicrobot.  i.  135  ti.)  discusses  references  of  Arab 
writers  to  many  varieties  of  aqhtlluji  found  in 
India  and  Ceylon  which  gave  oil',  when  burned,  a 
sweet  fragrance,  and  which  were  used  as  a  perfume 
for  the  very  same  purposes  as  those  which  'aloe«' 
served  among  the  Jews  (Ps  4.7*,  l'r  71*,  Ca  414). 
Quite  analogous  is  the  employment  of 'aloes  for 
perfuming  the  coverings  of  the  dead  (Jn  19au ;  cf. 
2  Ch  16"). 

(2)  It  is  practically  certain  that  aydWoxov  and 
ag/uduji,  and  also  the  Hebrew  D'Snt?  (cthalim)  and 
ni^nt?  (rthaluth),  are  derivatives  of  the  Sanskrit  word 
aguru,  of  which  the  term  'eagle-wood'  is  itself  a 
corruption.  If  this  etymology  is  correct,  it  indi- 
cates that  both  the  name  and  the  commodity  were 
brought  from  the  Far  East  (cf.  -ru,  Sanskrit  naradn). 
The  Greek  dXiij  and  our  own' '  aloe  '  may  be  from 
the  same  root. 

(3)  There  was  an  active  trade  in  spices  carried 
on  in  ancient  times,  not  only  through  Phoenicia 
but  also  through  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  deserts, 
so  that  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  supposing 
that  'aloes'  were  brought  from  India.  These  con- 
siderations seem  to  afford  sufficient  justification 
for  the  belief  that  eagle-wood  was  the  aloes  of  the 
Biblical  writers.  Hugh  Duncan. 

ALPHA  AND  OMEGA.— A  solemn  designation  of 
divinity,  of  Jewish  origin,  peculiar  to  the  Book  of 
Revelation.  In  Kev  la  it  is  applied  to  Himself  by 
'the  Almighty,'  with  obvious  relation  to  Ex  3" 
(cf.  v.4)  and  Is  414  44"  (for  the  LXX  rendering  of  m,T 
rpN^s  by  TravT0Kpo.T03p,  cf.  Am  3ia  4ia).  In  Uev  *21u 
also  the  epithet  is  applied  not  to  the  Son  but  to 
the  Father,  as  shown  by  the  context  (cf.  verses  3 
'a  voice  out  of  the  throne,'  5  'He  spake  that  is 
seated  on  the  throne,' 7  '  I  will  be  his  God  and  lie 
shall  be  my  son').  In  2213  it  is  placed  in  a  derived 
sense  {i.e.  '  I,  the  primary  object  and  ultimate  ful- 
filment of  God's  promise ')  in  the  mouth  of  the 
glorified  Jesus.  This  transfer  of  a  Divine  title  to 
the  Son  furnishes  a  problem  of  great  interest  for 
the  early  development  of  Christology  ;  for,  as 
It.  H.  Charles  points  out  (Hastings'  DB  i.  p.  70), 
'although  in  Rev  l8  [add  216]  this  title  is  used  of 
God  the  Father,  it  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  Son 
in  Patristic  and  subsequent  literature.' 

1.  Origin  and  Significance.  —  (a)  The  simplest 
and  most  primary  use  of  this  figure,  derived  as 
it  is  from  the  first  and  last  terms  of  the  alphabet, 
which  with  Greeks  and  Hebrews  were  also  those 
of  numerical  notation,  is  common  to  several  lan- 
guages. Thus  in  English  we  have  the  expression 
'from  A  to  Z.'  Schoettgen  (Hot:  Hcb.  l.  1086) 
adduced  from  Jalkut  llubcin,  fol.  17.  4,  'Adam 
transgressed  the  whole  law  from  k  to  p  '  ;  and 
48.  4,  'Abraham  kept  the  law  from  k  to  n.'  As 
Cremer  shows [Theul.  Wortcrburh,  p.  1),  thi-  has  no 
bearing  on  the  case  except  linguistically.  In 
Jalkut  Hub.  128.  3,  God  is  said  to  bless  Israel 
from  n  to  n  (because  Lv  16a- 1G  begins  with  k  and 
ends  with  n),  but  to  curse  only  from  i  to  o  (because 
Lv  1614'43  begins  with  i  and  ends  with  o).  11.  H. 
Charles  (I.e.)  adds  examples  of  this  (general)  use 
from  Martial  (v.  20  and  ii.  07)  and  Theodoret 
(HE  iv.  8). 

(b)  In  the  later,  more  philosophical,  period  of 
Hebrew  literature  similar  expressions  are  applied 
to  God,  as  indicative  of  His  omnipresence  and 
eternal  existence.  God,  as  the  Being  from  whom 
all  things  proceed  and  to  whom  they  tend,  is  thus 
contrasted  in  Deutero- Isaiah  with  heathen  divini- 
ties (414  43lu  [cf.  Ex  3W]  44ti  4S1-).  Here  the  best 
example  is    the    K^abbalistic  designation   of    the 
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Shekinali  as  n«,  according  to  Buxtorf = '  principium 
et  finis'  {Lex.  Chald.  Talm.  et  Babb.). 

But  a  threefold  designation  of  God  as  the  Eter- 
nal is  also  employed.  The  Jerusalem  Targum  on 
Ex  314  so  interprets  the  Divine  name  ('qui  fuit, 
est,  et  erit,  dixit  mundo '),  and  the  Targ.  Jonathan 
on  Dt  32"  {'ego  ille  est,  qui  est,  et  qui  fuit,  et  qui 
erit ').  So  also,  according  to  Bousset  {ad  Rev  l4), 
Shemoth  B.  iii.  f.  105.  2,  Midrash  Tillim  117.2, 
Bereshith  B.  on  Dn  1U-1  (the  'writing  of  iidk — 
truth  =  the  seal  of  God.'  See  below).  Thus  in 
He  21U  God  is  both  end  and  means  of  all  things  (5t 
6v,  Si  o&  t&  ir&vTa) ;  in  Ro  ll311  'Of  him,  through  him, 
and  unto  him  are  all  things' ;  cf.  Rev  l4. 

Instances  of  expressions  of  like  implication 
applied  to  the  Deity  (6  de6s),  or  to  individual 
divinities,  are  naturally  still  more  common  in 
Greek  philosophical  literature,  so  that,  as  Justin 
says  {ad  Grwcos,  xxv.),  'Plato,  when  mystically 
expressing  the  attributes  of  God's  eternity,  said, 
"  God  is,  as  the  old  tradition  runs,  the  end  and  the 
middle  of  all  things"  ;  plainly  alluding  to  the  Law 
of  Moses.'  The  tradition  was  indeed  'old'  in 
Plato's  day,  but  there  are  many  more  probable 
sources  than  Ex  314  for  Plato.  We  need  refer  only 
to  the  song  of  the  Peleiadje  at  Dodona :  Zei>j  ty, 
Zei)s  tan*,  Zei>s  lafferai  (Paus.  x.  12.  5) ;  and  the 
Orphic  saying,  Zet)s  wpQros  yivero,  Zctlj  Curaros 
dpxtK^pawos,  Zet)s  KetpdX^,  Zeiis  fiiuaa,  k.t.X.  (Lobeck, 
Aglaopkamus,  521,  523,  530 f.).  Similar  attributes 
are  applied  to  Athene  and  Asclepius  in  examples 
quoted  by  Wetstein.  Notoriously  the  Jewish 
apologists  had  been  beforehand  with  Justin  Mar- 
tyr in  ascribing  to  Moses  the  larger  and  more 
philosophical  conceptions  of  Deity  enunciated  by 
the  philosophers  ;  and  from  these  writings  of  the 
period  of  Revelation  and  earlier  it  is  possible  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  Jewish  kcrygma 
(formula  of  missionary  propaganda)  defining  the  true 
nature  of  the  Deity  and  of  right  worship,  wherein 
Is  44Bff-  with  the  expression  borrowed  in  Rev  1821G, 
or  its  equivalent,  is  the  central  feature.  Josephus 
(c.  Apion.  ii.  190-198  [ed.  Niese]),  contrasting  the 
law  of  Moses  on  this  subject  with  heathenism, 
calls  it  'our  doctrine  (Xbyos)  concerning  God  and 
His  worship.'  What  he  designated  '  the  first  com- 
mandment is  easily  recognizable  as  part  of  such 
a  kcrygma,  and  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  same 
Jewish  apologist  pseudo  -  Hecatseus  (c.  60  B.C.) 
whom  he  quotes  in  c.  Apion.  i.  §  183-204,  and  ii. 
43.  It  is  traceable  already  in  the  diatribes  against 
idolatry  in  the  Ep,  of  Aristcas  (132-141)  and  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  (chapters  13-14).  The  Pro- 
cemiuni  of  the  oldest  Jewish  Sibyl  (Sib.  Or.  v. 
7-8,  15)  has:  'There  is  one  God  Omnipotent,  im- 
measurable, eternal,  almighty,  invisible,  alone  all- 
seeing,  Himself  unseen.  .  .  Worship  Him,  the 
alone  existent,  the  Ruler  of  the  world,  who  alone 
is  from  eternity  to  eternity.'  It  appears  again  in 
Christian  adaptation  in  Ac  17s431  (cf  1415"1?  l  Th 
p.™     Ro  jib-*,  Wi8  aw   13e.io    14i ,.  M-^  .    in  the 

fragment  of  the  Kerygma  Petri,  quoted  in  Clem. 
Strom,  vi.  5.  39-43  (Frags.  2  and  3  op.  Preuschen, 
Antileg.  p.  52;  els  0e6s  ianv,  6s  ipxw  tt&vtwv 
eiroi^ffev  ko!  t4\ovs  e^ovatav  ?\ap,  k.t.X.):  in  the 
Apology  of  A  rist'ulcs;  Tatian's  Oration  iv. ;  Athena- 
goras,  Leg.  xiii.,  and  the  Ep.  to  Diogn.  iii.  It 
begins  in  Josephus:  Srt  0eAs  tya-  r'a  <Tip.Tra.vTa. 
iravTeXitt  kiu  fiaiedpios,  avrbs  ai/Ttp  nal  wa<riv  afrrdpKi}!, 
*PX*1  K°l  H-e'o-o  koi  Te\os  outos  twv  iravruv— '  He 
is  the  beginning  and  middle  and  end  of  all  things' 
(c.  Apion.  ii.  190). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  apologetic  and  eschato- 
logical  literature,  which  Rabbinic  Judaism  after 
the  rise  of  Christian  speculation  more  and  more 
excluded  from  canonical  use,  shows  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  offset  these  heathen  demiurgic  ascriptions 
by  similar  ones  applied  not  directly  to  God  but  to 


a  hypostatized  creative  Wisdom  {Pr  SiS''J6,  Wis  721 
81  94- a,  Sir  24"- sa,  Bar  S9"37),  or  to  an  angelic  Being 
endowed  with  the  same  demiurgic  attributes  (2  Es 
5B6-6B). 

The  statement  of  Rabbi  Kohler  (Jewish  Encycl. 
i.  p.  438)  is  therefore  correct  regarding  the  phrase 
in  Rev  l8  and  21°  if  not  in  2213 :  '  This  is  not  simply 
a  paraphrase  of  Is  44ti  "  I  am  the  first  and  the  last," 
but  the  Hellenized  form  of  a  well-known  Rab- 
binical dictum,  "The  seal  of  God  is  Emet,  which 
means  Truth,  and  is  derived  from  the  letters  n  o  r, 
the  first,  the  middle,  and  the  last  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and 
the  end  of  all  things.'"  In  other  words,  we  must 
realize  the  metaphysical  development  of  Jewish 
theology  which  had  taken  place  between  Deutero- 
Isaiah  and  Revelation.  The  passages  adduced  by 
Kohler  from  Joma  696  and  Sank.  64a,  and  in  par- 
ticular Jerus.  Jeb.  xii.  13a,  Gen.  B.  lxxxi.,  show 
the  early  prevalence  of  this  interpretation  of  Dn 
1031  '  I  shall  show  thee  what  is  marked  upon  the 
writing  of  truth  (now  anM),  as  the  signum  of  God  ; 
for,  says  Simon  ben  Lakish,  "m  is  the  first,  □  the 
middle,  and  n  the  last  letter  of  the  alphabet."' 
This  being  the  name  of  God  according  to  Is  44u,  ex- 
plained Jerus.  Sank.  i.  18a,  '  I  am  the  first  [having 
had  none  from  whom  to  receive  the  kingdom] ;  I 
am  the  middle,  there  being  none  who  shares  the 
kingdom  with  me  ;  [and  I  am  the  last],  there  being 
none  to  whom  I  shall  hand  the  kingdom  of  the 
world.'  It  would  seem  probable,  however,  con- 
sidering the  connexion  with  Is  44"  ('first  and  last,' 
the  passage  is  a  commonplace  of  early  Christian- 
Jewish  polemic),  that  the  Kabbalistic  form  n«  is 
the  earlier,  the  middle  term  having  perhaps  been 
inserted  in  opposition  to  Jewish  angelological  and 
Christian  cosmological  speculation.  Cf.  Rev  ll17 
and  165  with  l4  4s ;  and  2  Es  61'8  (where  Uriel,  speak- 
ing in  the  name  of  the  Creator,  says,  '  In  the 
beginning,  when  the  earth  was  made  .  .  then 
did  I  design  these  things,  and  they  all  were  through 
me  alone,  and  through  none  other :  as  by  me 
also  they  shall  be  ended,  and  by  none  other ')  with 
He  2» 

In  1  Co  8s  we  have  a  significant  addition  to  the 
two-term  ascription,  'One  God,  the  Father,  o/(ef) 
whom  are  all  things,  and  we  unto  (eh)  him.'  St. 
Paul  (or  his  Corinthian  converts)  adds,  'And  one 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  are  all  things, 
and  we  through  him.'  This  addition  marks  the 
parting  of  the  ways  for  Jewish  and  Christian 
theology,  implying  a  mediating  hypostasis  identi- 
fied with  Christ,  that  is,  a  Wisdom-Logos  doctrine. 
That  in  Rev  l8  and  216  the  phrase  is  still  applied 
in  the  purely  Jewish  sense  to  God  the  Father  alone, 
is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  connected  ascrip- 
tions, especially  6  &v  ko.1  6  tjv  ko.1  6  ipxbfievos  {not= 
iabpevot)  connecting  l8  with  l4. 

Why,  and  in  what  sense,  the  term  A.-U  is  applied 
in  Rev  2213  by  the  glorified  Christ  to  Himself,  is 
the  problem  remaining;  and  this  independently  of 
the  question  of  composite  authorship ;  for  to  the 
final  redactor,  whose  date  can  scarcely  be  later 
than  A.D.  95,  there  was  no  incompatibility. 

(c)  Besides  the  metaphysical  or  cosmological  de- 
velopment, which  we  have  traced  in  connexion 
with  the  Divine  title  A-fi  from  Deutero-Isaiah 
through  Wisdom  and  pseudo-Aristeas  to  its  bi- 
furcation in  Jewish  and  Christian  theology  con- 
temporary with  the  Book  of  Revelation,  we  have 
a  parallel  development  of  eschatological  character. 
Jehovah  is  contrasted  witli  the  gods  of  the  heathen 
in  Is  41-6-"  42a  439-10  446-7-afl  4521  46** 10  483- e- 13, 
also,  and  indeed  primarily,  as  *  first  and  last'  in 
the  sense  of  director  of  all  things  to  the  fulfilment 
of  His  predeclared  purpose,  i.e.  confirmer  andful- 
Jillcr  of  His  promise  of  redemption  (447).  And 
manifestly  the  development  of  this  idea  of  Jehovah 
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as  'first  and  last'  in  the  redemptive  or  soterio- 
logical  sense,  would  be  more  congenial  to  Hebrew 
thought  than  the  metaphysical,  although  cosmo- 
logy plays  a  great  and  increasing  part  in  apoca- 
lyptic literature.  In  the  substitution  of  6  epxofitvos 
for  the  anticipated  o  £<ri>fi.cvos  in  Rev  l4  4s  (cf.  II17 
165)  recalling  Mt  ll3  and  He  10a?,  we  have  evidence 
of  the  apocalyptic  tendency  to  conceive  of  God  by 
preference  soteriologically. 

But  the  final  redemptive  intervention  of  Jehovah 
is  necessarily  conceived  as  through  some  personal, 
human,  or  at  least  angelic  (Mai  3',  2  Es  5aii)  agency, 
even  when  creative  and  cosmological  functions  are 
still  attributed  to  Jehovah  directly,  without  any, 
or  with  no  more  than  an  impersonal,  intermediate 
agency.  Hence,  while  in  Rev  l8  as  in  I4  and  '-'1" 
Jehovah  Himself,  *  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end,'  is  also  6  (px&ficvos,  there  is 
no  escape  for  any  believer  in  Jesus  from  trans- 
ferring the  title  in  this  soteriological  sense  to  Him 
as  Messiah.  This  will  be  the  case  whether  his 
cosmology  requires  a  Logos-doctrine  for  demiurgic 
functions,  as  with  St.  Paul,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  Fourth  Evangelist,  or  not.  (The 
only  trace  of  a  true  Logos-doctrine  is  the  very  super- 
ficial touch  Rev  ]a13b).  Thus  in  Rev  1"  2s  the 
Isaian  title  'the  first  and  the  last'  is  applied  to 
Christ,  and  in  314  He  is  called  '  the  Amen  .  .  the 
beginning  of  the  creation  of  God.'  The  titles  are 
combined  in  "22",  where  we  should  perhaps  render 
(Benson,  Apocalypse ,  1900,  p.  2b),  '  I,  the  Alpha 
and  the  Omega  (am  coming),  the  first  and  the  last, 
the  beginning  and  the  end.'  As  Hengstenberg 
maintained  (on  Rev  l8),  'In  this  declaration  the 
Omega  is  to  be  regarded  as  emphatic.  It  is  equi- 
valent to  saying.  As  I  am  the  Alpha,  so  am  I  also 
the  Omega.  The  beginning  is  surety  for  the  end ' 
(cf.  Ph  I6).  For  this  reason  it  is  perhaps  also 
better  to  connect  the  words  Noi,  'Afiyr  of  I7  with 
v.8  'Verily,  verily,  I  am  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega'  {ferry,  Bibl.  Apocalyptics,  1898,  p.  281). 

The  true  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  the  origin 
and  explanation  of  this  application  of  the  Divine 
title,  is  to  be  found,  as  before,  in  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul.  In  2  Co  Is0  the  promises  of  God,  how- 
soever many  they  be,  are  said  all  to  have  their 
Yea  in  Christ.  And,  because  this  is  so,  it  is 
further  declared,  'the  Amen  is  also  through  him.' 
The  conception  that  Christ  is  the  Amen  or  fulfil- 
ment of  all  the  promises  of  God,  as  'heir  of  all 
things'  and  we  'joint  heirs  with  him' (Ro  413  817, 
1  Co  3P2,  He  l2,  Rev  217),  is  comparatively  familiar 
to  us.  It  represents  the  significance  of  the  term 
H  in  the  eschatological  application.  We  are  much 
less  familiar  witli  the  idea  expressed  in  the  A, 
though  it  is  equally  well  attested  in  primitive 
Christian  and  contemporary  Jewish  thought.  In 
Pauline  language  it  represents  that  the  people  of 
Messiah  were  '  blessed  with  every  spiritual  bless- 
ing in  the  heavenly  places  in  Christ,  inasmuch  as 
God  chose  them  in  his  person  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world  .  and  foreordained  them  to 
be  an  adoption  of  sons,'  Eph  l4- 3  ;  cf.  Ts  44'-  -•  7, 
Wis  Ws,  He  25-)l},  Rev  217,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
apocalyptic  writers,  Jewish  and  Christian,  that 
'the  world  was  created  for  the  sake  of  man' — - 
resp.  'Israel,'  'the  righteous,'  '  the  Church'  (As- 
sump.  Mos.  I12'14;  2Es  G''r'-W71,,u913;  Hermas,  Vis. 
ii.  41  etc.  The  doctrine  rests  on  Gn  l2Bf-,  Ps  8J"8, 
Ex  423  etc.).  Harnackhas  &\io\sn(Hi&tory  of  Dogma, 
vol.  i.  Appendix  1,  'The  Conception  of  Pre-exist- 
ence')  how  pre-existence  is  for  the  Jewish  mind  in 
some  sense  involved  in  that  of  ultimate  persistence. 
The  heir  'for  whom 'all  things  were  created  was 
in  a  more  or  less  real  sense  (according  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  thinker)  conceived  as  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  Creator  before  all  things.  Thus 
in  Rabbinic  phrase  Messiah  is  one  of  the  '  seven 


pre-existent  things,'  or  His  'SOul  is  laid  up  in 
1  aradise  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  ' 
A  pocalyptic  eschatology  demanded  a  representative 
Son,  the  'Beloved,'  chosen  'in  the  beginning'  to 
be  head  of  the  'Beloved'  people  of  'sons'  in  the 
end,  with  at  least  as  much  logical  urgency  as 
speculative  cosmology  demanded  an  agent  of  the 
creation  itself.  It  is  this  which  is  meant  when  St 
1  aul  says  that  'however  many  be  the  promises  of 
God,  they  are  in  Christ  Yea.'  This  is  '  the  mystery 
which  from  all  ages  hath  been  hid  in  God  who 
created  all  things  .  .  .  according  to  the  eternal 
purpose  which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  '  In 
Pauline  language,  Christ  'the  Beloved,'  the  'Son 
of  his  Iovl-,'  is  the  Yea  and  the  Amen  of  the  pro- 
mises of  God.  CoMiiologically,  He  is  the  precrea- 
tive  Wisdom,  'the  firstborn  of  all  creation,  in 
whom  all  tilings  were  created'  (cf.  Rev  314,  Pr  8"). 
But  it  is  not  only  that  'he  is  before  all  things' 
and  in  him  all  things  consist'  (ef.  Sir  24",  Wis  l7), 
not  only  that  '  all  tilings  have  been  created  through 
him,'  but  also  eschatologically  '  unto  him1  (Col 
l15"17;  cf.  He  l=-»  and  Wis  7»-*T),  logically  sub- 
sequent to  Him  because  made  for  His  sake.  In 
Revelation  we  have  only  the  latter.  The  cosmo- 
logical '  through '  Him  practically  disappears.  It 
is  only  in  the  eschatological  sense  that  Christ  be- 
comes the  original  object  and  the  ultimate  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Divine  purpose  and  promises,  'the 
Yea,  the  Amen,'  'the  Alpha  and  the  Oiu^ga,  the 
first  and  the  last,  the  beginning  and  the  end.' 

2.  The  Later  History.  —  It  is  doubtless  from 
Revelation  that  the  use  of  the  term  in  Patristic 
literature  and  Christian  epigraphy  is  mainly  de- 
rived, though  its  popularity  may  well  have  been 
partly  due  to  oral  currency  in  Jewish-Christian 
circles  before  the  publication  of  Revelation.  The 
eschatological  interest  is  still  apparent  in  the 
hymn  of  Prudentius  (Cathem.  ix.  10-12),  wherein 
the  first  line  contains  a  reference  to  Ps  451  Vulg. 
('  Eructavit  cor  meum  Verbum  bonum '),  treated  as 
Messianic  by  the  Fathers — 

'  Corde  natua  ex  Parentis 

Ante  mundi  exordium 

Alpha  et  II  cognominatus 

Ipse  tons  et  clausula 

Omnium  quas  sunt,  fuerunt 

Qujsque  post  futura  sunt.' 
But  in  Clem.  Alex.  {Strom,  iv.  25  and  vi.  16)  and 
Tertullian  (de  Monog.  5)  the  cosmological  pre- 
dominates, Ambrose  (Expositio  in  VII  risioncs, 
i.  8)  presents  a  different  interpretation.  In  Gnostic 
circles  speculative  and  cosmological  interpretations 
are  unbridled.  Thus  Marcus  («/).  Iren;eus,  Ha-r. 
I.  xiv.  6,  xv.  1)  maintained  that  Christ  designated 
Himself  A  SI  to  set  forth  His  own  descent  as  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  Jesus  at  His  baptism,  because  by 
Geniatria  A  ii  { =  800  + 1)  and  wtptarepa.  ( =  80  +  5  +  100 
+  10  +  200  +  300  +  5  +  100  +  1 )  are  equivalent. 

Literature.— For  the  great  mass  of  later  epigraphic  material 
the  reader  ia  referred  to  N.  Miiller  in  Herzoy-Hauck's  heal- 
encykl.  i.  pp.  1-12,  and  the  article  'nanogram'  in  Smith  and 
Cheetham's  Diet,  of  Christian  Antiquities.  Besides  the  works 
already  cited,  articles  on  A  and  I!  may  be  found  in  the  various 
Bible  Dictionaries  and  Encyclopedias.  Its  use  in  lUv  18  216 and 
2213  should  be  studied  in  the  critical  commentaries  On  Divine 
epithets  and  the  doctrine  of  hypostases  see  Bousset,  Religion 
ties  Judcnthums,  iv.  chs.  2  and  5  (1W3).  Older  monographs  in 
J.  C.  Wolfe,  Curcv  Pkilolog.  et  Crit.  on  Rev  18. 

B.  W.  Bacon. 
ALPHJEUS  {'A\4>aiot).~ In  the  NT  this  name 
is  borne  by  (1)  the  father  of  the  Levi  who  is 
commonly  identified  witli  Matthew  the  Apostle 
(Mk  2U) ;  (2)  the  father  of  the  second  James  in 
the  lists  of  the  Apostles  (Mt  It)3,  Mk  3'8,  Lk  615, 
Ac  l13).  The  desire  to  connect  as  many  of  the 
Twelve  as  possible  by  ties  of  natural  relationship 
has  led  some  [e.g.  Weiss)  to  identify  the  two.  But 
in  the  lists  Matthew  and  James  are  separated  by 
Thomas  in  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke ;  and  even  in 
St.  Matthew,  where  one  follows  the  other,  there  is 
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no  note  that  they  were  brothers,  similar  to  that 
attached  to  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Zehedee. 

The  identification  of  (2)  with  the  Clopas  of  Jn 
1926  rests  on  two  hypotheses:  (a)  The  assumption 
that  as  a  Mary  is  given  as  the  mother  of  James, 
and  consequently  as  the  wife  of  Alphfeus,  she 
must  be  the  same  as  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas  who 
stood  by  the  Cross.  Jerome  {de  Perpct.  Virg.  v. 
16)  adopted  this  argument.  But  Mary  is  a  name 
of  far  too  common  occurrence  in  the  NT  to  make 
this  theory  of  any  value.  (/3)  The  alleged  deriva- 
tion of  the  names  Alphreus  and  Clopas  from  a 
common  Aramaic  original.  But  this  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  established :  there  is  even  a  lack  of 
agreement  as  to  the  form  of  the  original.  WH 
hold  that  its  initial  letter  would  be  n,  and  print 
'A\(f>atos  accordingly  ;  but  Edersheim  quotes  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  to  show  that  the  letter  would 
be  «.  Jerome,  although  predisposed  by  his  view 
of  the  Brethren  of  the  Lord  in  favour  of  rinding 
the  same  man  under  both  names,  rejects  the 
linguistic  identification  ;  and  the  Syriac  versions 
also  represent  them  by  different  words.  Delitzsch 
held  Alplueus  to  be  a  Grecized  form  of  an  Aramaic 
word,  but  Clopas  and  Cleopas  to  be  abbreviations 
of  a  Greek  name  Cleopatros  (against  this  see 
Deissmann,  Bible  Studies,  Eng.  tr.  p.  315  n.). 

Nothing  is  known  of  either  Alph;eus  beyond  the 
name  ;  for  such  details  as  that  (2)  was  the  brother 
of  Joseph,  the  reputed  father  of  the  Lord,  stand  or 
fall  with  his  identification  with  Clopas  to  whom 
they  really  belong.     See  art.  CLOPAS,  below. 

Literature.  —  Lightfoot,  Essay  on  "The  Brethren  of  the 
Lord'  in  his  Commentary  on  Galatians,  also  in  Dissertations 
on  the  Apost.  Age,  p.  1 ;  Major,  The  Epistle  of  St.  James, 
Introd.  p.  xxi;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah,  bk.  v.  ch.  15;  Andrews,  Life  of  our  Lord  vpon 
Earth,  Hi,  H5  ;  Weiss,  Life  of  Christ,  bk.  iv.  ch.  7  [Eng.  tr.]. 
C.  T.  DlMONT. 

ALTAR  {dwjtaffT-ripiov,  a  word  of  Hellenistic  usage, 
applied  to  Jewish  altars  as  distinguished  from 
fiwubs,  the  ordinary  word  for  heathen  altars  [cf. 
Ex  3413,  Nu  23\  Dt  75,  Ac  17a]).—  The  raised 
structure  on  which  sacrifices  and  oblations  were 
presented.  As  used  in  the  Jewish  ritual,  the  word 
was  applied  not  only  to  the  great  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  before  the  temple,  but  also  to  the  altar  of 
incense  within  the  holy  place,  and  on  one  or  two 
occasions  even  to  the  table  of  shew  bread  (cf.  Mai 
l7- '-,  Kzk  41--).  AVhen  no  further  specification 
was  added,  it  denoted  the  altar  of  burnt-ottering, 
the  altar  kixt  Qoxhv. 

The  Jewish  altar  of  Christ's  day  was  the  last 
term  of  a  long  development,  the  history  of  which 
remains  still  in  many  points  obscure.  In  the 
primitive  Semitic  worship  it  seems  that  no  altar, 
properly  speaking,  was  in  use  ;  unless  we  choose  to 
give  that  name  to  the  sacred  stone  or  pillar  beside 
which  the  victim  was  slain,  and  on  which  the  blood 
or  fat  of  the  sacrifice  was  smeared  (cf .  1  S  1433  614- 1S, 
1  K  l9).  In  such  cases  the  victims  were  slain  (or 
slain  and  burnt),  not  on  the  sacred  stone,  but 
beside  it.  No  doubt  the  significant  part  of  the 
ottering  lay  in  the  smearing  of  the  stone,  which 
was  more  or  less  identified  with  the  Deity  (Gn 
•2S1""--),  and  might  thus  be  considered  as  both  altar 
and  temple.  Later  the  burning  of  the  victim  came 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  ceremony,  and  the 
hearth  of  burning  acquired  more  importance.  The 
hearth  was  originally  the  bare  ground,  or  a  rock 
(Jg  6'-'°  IS19-20),  but  later  it  was  artificially  formed. 
In  the  earliest  law  (Ex  -lip*--6)  it  was  prescribed 
that  the  altar  should  be  of  earth,  or  of  unhewn 
stone,  and  be  made  without  steps,  evidently  a  rever- 
sion to  a  simpler  custom  than  prevailed  in  many  of 
the  Canaanite  altars,  or  in  the  altars  of  the  high 
places.  That  the  stone  was  not  to  be  hewn  may 
also  be  connected  with  the  primitive  idea  that  the 
deity  which  inhabited  the  stone  might  be  offended 


or  injured  by  the  dressing.  These  regulations 
were  respected  in  a  modified  degree  in  the  building 
of  the  altars  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The 
altar  built  by  Ahaz,  on  an  Assyrian  model,  was 
probably  designed  in  total  disregard  of  the  early 
prescriptions  ;  but  the  later  altars  endeavoured  to 
conform  somewhat  to  the  original  ideal.  Thus 
the  altars  of  the  second  temple  —  both  that  of 
Zerubbabel  and  that  built  by  Judas  Maccabreus— 
were  built  of  unhewn  stone.  In  all  probability 
there  were  steps  up  to  the  altar  of  the  first  temple  * 
(cf.  the  altar  of  Ezekiel'a  vision  [4317],  which  had 
steps  on  the  eastern  side) ;  but  the  altars  of  the 
second  temple  were  ascended  by  means  of  a  gradual 
acclivity. 

The  altar  of  Herod;s  temple,  though  larger  than 
all  former  altars,  preserved  their  main  character- 
istics. It  stood  in  front  of  the  temple,  in  the  inner- 
most court.  It  was  built  of  unhewn  stone  ;  no  iron 
tool  was  used  in  its  construction.  In  this  the 
letter  of  the  law  in  Exodus  was  adhered  to,  while 
its  evident  intention  was  evaded.  A  new  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  against  the  use  of  hewn  stone 
was  given  by  Jewish  tradition  in  the  words  of 
Johanan  ben  Zakkai :  '  The  altar  is  a  means  of 
establishing  peace  between  the  people  of  Israel  and 
their  Father  in  heaven ;  therefore  iron,  which  is 
used  as  an  instrument  of  murder,  should  not  be 
swung  over  it.'  The  altar  was  of  huge  dimensions. 
According  to  Josephus  (BJ  V.  v.  6)  it  was  15  cubits 
high  and  50  cubits  square  at  the  base ;  according 
to  the  more  reliable  tradition  of  the  Mishna, 
which  enters  into  precise  details,  it  was  32  cubits 
square  at  the  base  and  correspondingly  less  in 
height. t  Like  the  earlier  altars,  it  rose  up  in  a 
series  of  terraces  or  stages,  contracting  at  irregular 
intervals.  (The  first  landing  was  a  cubit  from  the 
ground,  and  a  cubit  in  breadth  ;  while  5  cubits 
higher  came  a  second  landing).  The  hearth  on  the 
top  still  measured  24  cubits  in  length  and  breadth. 
The  altar-hearth  was  made  accessible  to  the  mini- 
stering priests  by  a  structure  on  the  south  side, 
built  in  the  form  of  a  very  gradual  acclivity,  and 
making  a  pathway  32  cubits  long  by  16  broad. 
Beside  this  main  ascent  were  small  stairs  to  the 
several  stages  of  the  altar.  Round  the  middle  of 
the  entire  altar  ran  a  red  line  as  an  indication 
to  the  priest  when  he  sprinkled  with  blood  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  altar.  At  the  south- 
west corners  of  the  hearth  and  of  the  altar's  base 
were  openings  to  carry  off  the  wine  of  the  drink- 
offerings  or  the  blood  sprinkled  on  the  side  of  the 
altar.  These  openings  led  into  a  subterranean 
canal  which  connected  with  the  ^idron.  At 
the  corners  of  the  altar-hearth  were  projections, 
called  horns.  The  supposition  that  these  were  a 
survival  of  the  time  when  the  victims  were  slain 
as  well  as  burnt  on  the  altar,  and  required  to  be 
bound  upon  the  hearth,  has  at  least  the  recom- 
mendation of  simplicity  ;  but  it  scarcely  explains 
the  peculiar  sacredness  attached  to  the  altar-horns, 
or  the  important  part  they  had  in  the  ritual  (1  K. 
i5i  2»  Lv  S15  9a  1618;  in  certain  cases  they  were 
sprinkled  with  blood,  Ex  29,y,  Lv  47).  The  ex- 
planation given  by  Stade  and  others  connects  them 
with  the  worship  of  Jahweh  as  symbolized  by  a 
young  bull.  Northward  from  the  altar  was  the 
place  of  slaughtering,  with  rings  fastened  in  the 
ground,  to  which  the  animals  were  tied  ;  it  was 

*  i.e.  the  altar  of  Ahaz.  For  the  '  brazen  altar  *  of  Solomon 
see  the  daring  hypothesis  of  W.  R.  Smith  {US,  note  L),  and  A.  R. 
S.  Kennedy's  note  in  Hastings'  DB  i.  76". 

t  The  dimensions  given  by  pseudo-Hccatseus  (Jos.  c.  Apion.  i. 
22) — 20  cubits  square  and  10  cubits  bi|rh — are  not  adducible 
here ;  they  refer  to  an  altar  of  the  second  temple.  The  altar  of 
Ezekiel's  vision  was  18  cubits  square  at  the  base  and  11  cubits 
high.  The  altar  of  Solomon,  according  to  2  Ch  4>,  was  20  cubits 
square  at  the  base  and  10  high  ;  dimensions  perhaps  taken,  by 
the  author  who  inserted  them,  from  the  altar  of  the  second 
temple,  with  which  he  was  acquainted. 
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provided  also  with  pillars  and  tables  for  purposes 
of  hanging,  flaying,  and  washing.  The  temple, 
together  with  the  altar  and  the  place  of  .slaughter, 
were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  inner  court  by 
a  wall  of  partition,  a  cubit  high,  to  mark  oil"  the 
part  reserved  for  the  priests  from  that  free  to 
Israelites  generally. 

On  this  great  altar  the  fire  Mas  kept  burning 
night  and  day  ;  it  was  the  centre  of  the  Jewish 
ritual.  On  it,  morning  and  evening,  was  ottered 
the  daily  burnt -oil  e  ring  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
accompanied  with  meal  -ottering*  and  drink-oHer- 
ings.  On  the  Sabbaths  and  during  the  festival 
days,  the  public  offerings  were  greatly  augmented. 
Still  more  vast  was  the  number  of  private  saeri- 
tices  which  were  ottered  day  hy  day  ;  and  on  the 
festival  days,  when  Jerusalem  "was  crowded  with 
worshippers,  thousands  of  priests  otticiated,  and 
the  great  altar  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  burn  the 
masses  of  flesh  that  were  heaped  continuously 
upon  it. 

The  altar  of  incense,  or  the  golden  altar,  stood 
within  the  Holy  Place.  It  Mas  of  very  modest 
dimensions,  and  was  used  chiefly  for  the  ottering 
of  incense,  which  took  place  twice  daily,  in  the 
morning  before  the  burnt-offering,  and  in  the 
evening  after  it. 

Besides  an  incidental  mention  of  the  altar  (Mt 
2335,  Lk  It51),  there  are  two  pregnant  sayings  of 
Christ  in  the  Gospels  where  the  altar  is  concerned. 
In  the  first  (Mt  5^'-4)  He  opposes  to  the  mere  ex- 
ternalism  of  the  altar-worship  the  higher  claims  of 
brotherhood,  teaching  that  what  God  requires  is 
mercy  and  not  sacrifice.  In  the  other  (Mt  23'*--") 
He  exposes  the  puerility  of  the  distinction  made, 
in  swearing,  between  the  altar  and  the  gift  upon 
it.  It  was  by  such  miserable  casuistry  that  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  evaded  the  most  solemnly 
assumed  obligations. 

Literati-re.— Benzinger's  and  Nowaek's  fleb.  Arch.  (Index, 
?.c  'Altar');  Josephus,  BJ  v.  v.  6,  and  c.  Apinn.  i.  22;  Mishna, 
MHiiuih  iii.  1-* ;  Schenkel,  Bibellexiam,  '  Brandopferaltar '; 
Li-.'htfoot,  The  Temple  Srrrice ;  Schurer,  HJF  n.  i.  21 ;  Well- 
haiisen,  Prolegomena  ('  Die  Opfer'),  and  liettte  den  A  rub,  Hritlen- 
tl,v,,,fi-,  101  f.  ;  W.  R.  Smith,  US  (Index,  s.v.  'Altar');  Perrot 
ind  Chipiez,  Histoire  de  VArt  (En;.',  tr.,  sections  on  Phoenicia 
ind  Juda-a).  See  also  Lightfoot  (J.  B.),  '  Essav  on  the  Clir. 
Ministry'  in  Phil.  pp.  251,  261,  265,  and  in  Dixxrrtation$,i>p. 
217,  22-j,  234  ;  Westcott  (B.  F.),  Hebrews,  pp.  453-461. 

J.  JJlCK  FlF.MINC. 

AMAZEMENT.— The  interest  of  this  word  to 
students  of  the  Gospels  is  twofold,  and  arises  out 
of  its  employment,  on  the  one  hand,  as  one  of  the 
terms  used  to  express  the  effect  upon  the  people 
of  our  Lord's  supernatural  manifestation,  and  on 
the  other,  in  one  unique  instance,  to  describe  an 
emotion  which  tore  the  heart  of  the  God-man 
Himself. 

The  nominal  form,  'amazement,'  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  EV 
(only  Al-310,  1  P  :-fi  [for  tt«^,;]  in  A V  ;  Mk  5«,  Lk  4*  5^5,  Ac  3*0  in 
EV);  the  passive  verb,  '  to  he  amazed,' occurs  not  infrequently 
in  the  narrative  books  of  NT  (rarely  in  OT,  e.g.  Ex  ir>i5).  They 
are  especially  characteristic  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  are 
currently  employed  in  their  narratives,  along  with  several  kin- 
dred terms,  to  describe  the  impression  made  by  our  Lord's 
wonderful  teaching  and  His  miraculous  works.  In  the  AV  they 
translate  in  these  narratives  a  number  of  Gr.  words:  tia.fj.$a;, 
Bau.3tatuxi,  tx8xufiiof&at ;  ix/rrnirii,  H-itrrxfAm  ;  ixvXi,e-(ratta.i.  But 
the  EV,  studying  greater  uniformity  of  rendering,  omits  ixtM.o- 
trofjMi  from  this  list, .and  makes  'amazement,'  'to  be  amazed,'  the 
stated  representatives  of  the  other  two  groups  [exceptions  are  : 
Mk  lfiS  where  tzfrniri;  is  rendered  'astonishment';  Ac  310r- 
where  Ox/ifies,  iz8x/*(2a;  are  represented  by  '  wonder ' :  passages 
like  Ilk  321,  2Co  513,  and  again  Ac  1U">  Ills  22"  are,  of  course, 
not  in  question].  To  ixTkv.o-e-auai  it  uniformly  assigns  'aston- 
ish,' 'astonishment';  and  to  the  accompanying  terms  of  kin- 
dred implications  similarly  appropriate  renderings:  to  Bttupu'Cv 
(ixDtt.ufs.aZw,  Mk  1217)  generally  'to  marvel'  (but  'to  wonder,' 
Mtl53l,  Lk2i»422  24'2.4i,  also  Ac  7^),  and  to  wfafMu  fyijiot  Mt 
142",  Mk  4«,  Lk  5=6  716  g37  :  Cf.  T«.pdr<™  Mt  1426,  Mk  «mi,  rpiuM 
Mk  168,  rp'pu  Mk  533,  Lk  Js«) '  to  be  afraid,'  varied  to  '  to  fear.' 
The  constant  recurrence  in  the  Synoptic  narrative  of  one  or 
another  of  these  terms  as  a  comment  upon  the  effect  of  our 
Lord's  teaching  or  works,  imparts  to  the  reader  a  vivid  sense 
of  the  supernaturalness  of  His  manifestation  and  of  the  deep 
impression  which  it  made  as  such  on  the  people. 
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Sometimes  it  appears  to  have  been  the  demeanour 
or  liennnj.'  of  our  Lord  which  awoke  womlei  „ 
struck  with  awe  (Mt  27"  I]  Mk  1;V,  Mk  91=1,™. 
uf.  Lk  2")  Sometimes  the  emotion  was  aroused' 
rather  ,y  the  tone  of  His  teaching  as,  with  HU 
K.eat  'I  say  mil.,  you'  He 'taught  then,  as  hav- 
mgaiilhonly,  and  not  as  the  s.rihis-  (Mk  lasn  I  1- 
4-  Ml  7-  ;  <;f  Mk  1 1»  M  t  22*3).  At  olber  times lit 
was  more  distinctly  what  He  said,  the  matter  of 
Ills  discourse,  that  excited  the  emotions  in  quest  ion 
-its  unanticipated  literalness,  or  its  unanticipat- 
ahe  judiciousness,  wisdom,  graciousness,  or  the 
radical  paradox  of  its  announcements  (Lk  -2"-  ■» 
4^:  Mt  l3«,|Mk  (r:  .In  V:';  Mt  1!^  II  Mk  in*. 
Mt  -2-2-  ||  Mk  121',  Lk  •_><»'■*).  Most  commonly,  how- 
ever, it  was  one  of  His  wonderful  works  which 
brought  to  the  spectators  the  dread  sense  of  the 
presence  of  the  supernatural  (Lk  0U ;  Mk  I-7  ■  Lk 
4M;  Mk  2'-|;Lkf>-'\  Mt  9";  Lk  710  11"  i  Mt  !•'-•- 
Mt  s-MMk  4",  Lk  *'■«;  Mk  5"  ||  Lk  S^  •  Mk 
•V^.^nLkS^;  Mt<^:  Mk6'";  Jn  til!'  ||  Mt  14* ; 
Mk  r";  Lk  9JJ ;  Mt  21s"),  and  filled  the  country 
with  wonder  (Mt  l.">31).  J 

The  circle  aH'ected,  naturally,  varies  from  a 
sin- le  individual  (Mk  533),  or  the  few  who  happened 
to  he  concerned  (Lk  2Ja  5y),  or  the  b,>.|y  of  His 
immediate  followers  (Mt  17*,  Mk  lu-J-^:,  Mt  l!)^5 
21*'),  up  to  a  smaller  or  larger  assembla"e  of  spec- 
tators (Lk  2"  4^  ;  Mkl--i 'Lk4:i3;  Mk  ]-'|  Lk  4s"- 
Mk  21-,  Lk  71(i  S35-«  Mk  S4-',  Mt  13",  Mkli"  ;  .In 
6IU  |i  Mt  14*  Mk  65U;  Mk  7-7,  Lk  <)«  Mk  16" ;  Mt 
22-3 1,  Mk  1217,  Lk  2U=°).  These  spectators  are  often 
expressly  declared  to  have  been  numerous:  they 
are  described  as  '  the  multitudes '  or  '  all  tlte  multi- 
tudes/ 'all  the  people  of  the  country,'  or  quite 
generally,  when  not  a  single  occasion  but  a  sum- 
mary of  many  is  in  question,  'great  rnultituiles' 
(Mt9a||  LkoJ,i;  Mt  7*  12J3,  Lk  11";  tP  I  Mk  ,V-' ; 
Mk  8s* ;  Mt  93a  15-'1,  Mk  915,  Jn  715,  Mk  IV",  Mt 
22^1. 

Tlie  several  terms  employed  by  the  Evangelists  to 
describe  the  impression  on  the  people  of  these  super- 
natural manifestations,  express  the  feelings  natural 
to  man  in  the  presence  of  the  supernatural.  In 
their  sum  they  leave  on  the  reader's  mind  a  very 
complete  sense  of  the  reality  and  depth  of  the 
impression  made.  Their  detailed  synonymy  is  not 
always,  however,  perfectly  clear.  The  student  will 
find  discriminating  discussions  of  the  two  groups 
of  terms  which  centre  respectively  around  the 
notions  of  'wonder'  and  'fear'  in  J.  H.  Heinrich 
Schmidt's  well-known  tiynovymik  tier  griechimhm 
Sprache, at  Nus.  168  and  139.  itwillprobablysuthce 
here  to  indicate  very  briefly  the  fundamental  impli- 
cation of  each  term  in  its  present  application. 

&au/x.d^u  is  a  broad  term,  primarily  expressing:  the  complete 
engagement  of  the  mind  with  an  object  which  seizes  wo  power- 
fully upon  the  attention  as  to  compel  exclusive  occupation  with 
it.  It  is  ordinarily  used  in  a  pood  sense,  and  readily  takes  on 
the  implication  of  '  admiration ';  but  it  often  occurs  also  when 
the  object  contemplated  arouses  internal  opposition  and  dis- 
pleasure. What  it  always  implies  is  that  its  ubjectis  remark- 
able, extraordinary,  beyond  not  so  much  expectation  as  ready 
comprehension,  and  therefore  irresistibly  engages  attention  and 
awakens  '  wonder.'  It  does  not  import  '  surprise,'  but  rather,  if 
you  will,  'curiosity,'  or  better,  ' interestedness.'  In  this  it 
separates  itself  from  8&f*$UuK»,  in  which  the  notion  of  'un- 
expectedness '  is,  at  least  originally,  inherent. 

This  latter  term  gives  expression  to  the  sense  of  mental 
helplessness  which  oppresses  us  on  the  occurrence  of  an  un- 
anticipated and  astonishing  phenomenon.  The  affection  of  the 
mind  it  suggests  is  une  of  mingled  admiration  and  fear  ;  and  in 
the  usage  ^f  the  word  this  passes  both  downward  into  'conster- 
nation,' strengthened  to  '  fright'  and  'terror,' and  upward  into 
'awe' and  'veneration.'  In  the  LXX  the  lower  senses  are  pre- 
dominant (-•.'/.  Sir  Vl->,  Ca  3*  &>!■»)  9™,  Ezk  7«;1K  1415,  2  S  7^, 
Wis  173,  Dn  S'T.  18;  1  Mac  6»,  Dn  7',  Sir3l>»).  In  the  Evangelical 
passages  now  before  us,  on  the  other  hand,  the  higher  senses 
come  forward,  and  the  idea  expressed  lies  near  to  'awe,'  and 
the  term  comes  thus  into  close  synonymy  with  ao^io/j.a.1. 

The  notion  of '  surprise '  which  underlies  Octuff'-op.*.!  seems  to  be 
much  more  prominent  in  !|i>r«jtun.  This  term,  broad  enough 
to  be  applied  to  any  'derangement,'  bodily  or  mental,  was  par- 
ticularly employed,  with  or  without  a  defining  adjunct,  to  de- 
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scribe  that  aberration  of  the  mind,  the  subjects  of  which  in 
English  too  we  speak  of  simply  as  'demented'  (2 Co  513).  In 
its  more  ordinary  usage  the  implication  is  no  more  than  that 
the  subject  is  thrown  out  of  his  normal  state  into  a  condition 
of  'ecstasy,'  or  extreme  emotion, — the  emotion  in  question 
being  of  varied  kind,  but  more  commonly  an  'amazement' 
which  carries  with  it  at  least  a  suggestion  of  perplexity,  if  not 
of  bewilderment. 

When  this '  surprise '  rises  to  its  height,  however,  especially  if  it 
is  informed  with  alarm,  the  appropriate  term  to  express  it  would 
seem  to  be  ixTAiWeuau,  although  this  term  is  used  so  frequently 
for  purely  intellectual  effects  arising  from  intellectual  causes, 
that  it  falls  readily  into  the  sense  of  pure  'astonishment.' 
Nevertheless,  the  element  of  'alarm'  inherent  in  it  places  it 
among  the  synonyms  of  q»$Lepa.i,  from  which  it  differs  as  a 
sudden  access  of  fright  differs  from  an  abiding  state  of  fear,  or 
as,  in  connexions  like  those  at  present  engaging  our  attention, 
to  be  ' awestruck ' differs  from  the  continuous  sense  of  'awful 
reverence '  which  prompts  to  withdrawal  from  the  dread  pres- 
ence. 

The  same  fundamental  emotion  of  fear  which  finds  its  most 
natural  expression  in  <*/>j}iou.a.i  is  more  rarely  given  expression 
also  in  such  terms  as  TKpaxrav,  the  basal  implication  of  which  is 
'agitation,'  'perturbation,' passing  on  into  the  'disquietude,'  on 
the  one  side,  of  that '  troubled  worry '  the  extreme  of  which  is 
expressed  by  etir.fwiv,  and  on  the  other  into  that  terrified 
'consternation'  which  finds  its  extreme  expression  in  o-wi««*i 
(Lk  2437) :  or  as  rpium,  which  in  its  application  to  the  trembling 
of  the  mind— to  mental  'shivering'-— draws  near  to  the  notions 
of  '  anxiety '  and  '  horror.' 

The  emotions  signalized  as  called  out  by  the 
manifestation  of  Jesus  in  His  word  and  work,  it 
will  be  seen,  run  through  the  whole  gamut  of  the 
appropriate  responses  of  the  human  spirit  in  the 

Eresence  of  the  supernatural.  Men,  seeing  and 
earing  Him,  wondered,  were  awestruck,  amazed, 
astonished,  made  afraid,  witli  a  fear  which  dis- 
quieted their  minds  and  exhibited  itself  in  bodily 
trembling.  The  confusion  by  RV  under  the  com- 
mon rendering  'amaze,'  'amazement'  of  two  of 
these  groups  of  terms  {dapfios,  ffa^o/iat,  tudafipos, 
EKdafifBiofiai,  and  eWraffts,  e'^ffro/tai),  seems  scarcely 
to  do  justice  to  the  distinctive  implications  of 
either,  and  especially  fails  to  mark  the  clear  note  of 
the  higher  implication  of  '  awe'  that  sounds  in  the 
former.  The  interest  of  noting  how  completely  the 
notion  of  '  surprise, 'originally  present  in  dapfios,  lias 
in  usage  retired  into  the  background  in  favour 
of  deeper  conceptions,  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
employment  of  the  strengthened  form  of  the  verb 
c/cdafipiotiaL  by  St.  Mark  (14a3)  to  describe  an  ele- 
ment in  our  Lord's  agony  in  Gethsemane. 

When  St.  Matthew  (26s7)  tells  us  that  Jesus  '  be- 
gan to  be  sorrowful  (\un-ew-0ai)  and  sore  troubled' 
(aSrjfiovdv),  St.  Mark,  varying  the  phraseology, 
says  (in  the  RV)  that  He  '  began  to  be  greatiy 
amazed  (£K$a/j.pet<T6at)  and  sore  troubled  (1433).' 
Surely  the  rendering  '  amazed,'  however,  misses 
the  mark  here  :  the  note  of  the  word,  as  a  parallel 
to  aSytiQiretp  and  Xvire'iadai,  is  certainly  that  of 
anguish  not  of  unexpectedness,  and  the  commen- 
tators appear,  therefore,  to  err  when  they  lay 
stress  on  the  latter  idea.  The  usage  in  the  LXX, 
both  of  the  word  itself  (Sir  30s,  where  also,  oddly 
enough,  it  is  paralleled  with  \vw4a)  and  of  its 
cognates,  seems  decisively  to  suggest  a  sense  for 
it  which  will  emphasize  not  the  unexpectedness 
of  our  Lord's  experience,  but  its  dreadfnlness, 
and  will  attribute  to  our  Saviour  on  this  awful 
occasion,  therefore,  not  'surprise,'  but  'anguish 
and  dread,'  'depression  and  alarm'  (J.  A.  Alex- 
ander), or  even  '  inconceivable  awe  '  (Swete). 

The  difficulty  of  the  passage,  let  it  be  remarked,  is  not  a  dog- 
matic, but  an  exegetieal  one.  There  is  no  reason  whv  we 
should  not  attribute  to  the  human  soul  of  the  Lord  all  the 
emotions  which  are  capable  of  working  in  the  depths  of  a  sin- 
less human  spirit  (cf.  J.  A.  Alexander's  excellent  note  on  Mk 
8'°  and  Swete's  on  Mk  66).  But  certainly  the  employment  of 
the  verb  UBtcft&ieftxi  here  by  St.  Mark  affords  no  warrant  for 
thinking  of  the  agony  of  Gethsemane  as  if  it  exceeded  the  ex- 
pectation of  our  Lord,  and  as  if  it  consisted  in  large  part  of  the 
surprise  and  perplexity  incident  upon  discovering  it  to  be  worse 
than  He  had  anticipated  (cf.  the  otherwise  admirable  note  of 
Dr.  Swete,  in  toe.—'  long  as  He  had  foreseen  the  Passion,  when 
it  came  clearly  into  view  its  terrors  exceeded  His  anticipations ' ; 
A.  J.  Mason,  The  Conditions  of  our  Lord's  Life  on  Earth,  pp. 
135-138— '  when  the  hour  came,  it  exceeded  all  His  expecta- 


tions ').  On  the  contrary,  the  usage  of  the  word  combines  with 
the  context  here  to  suggest  that  its  whole  force  is  absorbed  in 
indicating  the  depths  of  soul-agony  through  which  our  Lord 
was  called  upon  to  pass  in  this  mysterious  experience.  On  the 
terms  employed,  the  note  of  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  ed.  1835, 
p.  281 ;  ed.  New  York,  1847,  pp.  288-289,  is  still  worth  consult- 
ing. 

In  studying  the  emotional  life  of  our  Lord's  human  spirit 
during  His  life  on  earth,  as  it  is  exhibited  to  us  in  the  Gospel 
narratives,  nothing  in  point  of  fact  is  more  striking  than  the 
richness  of  the  vocabulary  by  means  of  which  He  is  pictured  to 
us  as  the  '  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief,'  and  the 
slenderness  of  the  suggestion  that  He  may  have  been  subject 
to  the  surprises  which  constitute  so  large  an  element  in  the 
lives  of  mere  men.  So  far  as  the  explicit  assertions  of  the 
Evangelic  narratives  go,  it  would  seem  that  the  unexpected 
never  happened  to  Jeeus.  Neither  surprise,  nor  astonishment, 
nor  amazement,  nor  suspense,  nor  embarrassment,  nor  per- 
plexity, nor  distraction,  is  ever,  in  so  many  words,  attributed 
to  Him.  Those  who  would  discover  in  the  narratives,  never- 
theless, some  ground  for  supposing  that  He  may  have  experi- 
enced these  emotions  (e.g.  A.  J.  Mason,  The  Condition*  of 
our  Lord's  Life  on  Earth,  pp.  135-138 ;  T.  Adamson,  Studiet 
of  the  Mind  in  Christ,  pp.  11,  12,  167 :  and  in  its  extremity, 
E.  A.  Abbott,  Philomythus,  on  which  see  Southern  Presbyterian 
Review,  Oct.  1884,  '  Some  Recent  Apocryphal  Gospels,' p.  733  ft.), 
must  needs  depend  on  an  inferential  method,  the  inconclusive- 
ness  of  which  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  of  old,  as,  for 
example,  by  Augustine  (e.g.  e.  Faust.  Manick.  xxii.  13),  who 
remarks  upon  its  equal  applicability  to  the  anthropomorphisms 
of  the  OT. 

'  Wonder'  (AV ;  RV  '  marvelling '),  to  be  sure,  is  attributed 
to  Jesus  on  two  occasions  (Mt  8">  ||  Lk  70,  Mk  66).  But  the 
term  used  (Scuj/^iifo)  is  on  both  occasions  precisely  that  one 
which  least  of  all  implies  '  surprise,'  which  declares  its  object 
rather  extraordinary  than  unexpected.  '  Qa.vna.fo,'  remarks 
Schmidt  (op.  cit.  p.  184),  'is  perfectly  generally  "to  wonder" 
or  "  to  admire,"  and  is  distinguished  from  Ba,f&0s7t  precisely  as 
the  German  sich  wimdem  or  bewundern  is  from  staunen  ;  that 
is,  what  has  specially  seized  on  us  is  in  the  case  of  6a.vp.u%,uv 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  thing,  while  in  the  case  of 
t)tt.u$iit  it  is  the  unexpectedness  and  suddenness  of  the  occur- 
rence.' All  that  needs  be  imported  by  these  passages  is  that  the 
circumstances  adverted  to  were  in  themselves  remarkable  ;  and 
that  Jesus  recognized,  felt,  and  remarked  upon  their  remark- 
ableness,— in  the  one  instance  with  the  implication  of  admira- 
tion, in  the  other  with  that  of  reprobation.  That  the  circum- 
stances which  called  out  His  sense  of  the  incongruity  in  the 
situations  He  remarks  upon  were  unanticipated  by  our  Lord, 
and  therefore  when  observed  Btruck  Him  with  a  shock  of  sur- 
prise, we  are  not  told.  BENJAMIN  B.  WARFIELD. 

AMBASSAGE.— This  term  is  used  in  Lk  14a3  (AV 
and  RV)  and  in  RV  of  Lk  1914  (more  accurately 
instead  of  AV  '  message ').  The  Greek  is  irpeafiela. 
Both  in  the  original  and  the  translation  the 
abstract  is  used  for  the  concrete  ;  m.  term  meaning 
the  office  or  message  of  an  ambassador  or  body  of 
ambassadors  for  the  ambassadors  themselves. 

The  formation  of  the  word  is  not  fully  explained.  The  earlier 
form  both  in  English  and  French  was  ambassade.  The  French 
suffix  -age(  =  l&t.  -aticum)\9  usually  found  in  words  transferred 
from  France,  but  Jsometimes  it  was  added  to  English  words. 
Ambassage  seems  to  be  an  exception  to  both.  It  may  be  either 
a  formation  from  a  French  root  or  a  softening  of  ambassade  by 
the  influence  of  analogy.  The  word  was  accented  by  some  on 
the  first  syllable,  by  others  on  the  second.  An  alternative 
spelling  was  embassage.  Both  forms  are  obsolete,  being  bup- 
planted  by  embassy,  the  direct  equivalent  of  ambassade. 

In  Lk  1428"35  Jesus  is  speaking  of  discipleship 
and  the  necessary  condition  of  entire  surrender  to 
spiritual  authority.  And  He  gives  in  illustration 
the  parable  which  teaches  the  folly  of  entering  on 
an  enterprise  without  counting  the  cost.  A  prince 
who  has  provoked  to  war  a  superior  power  will 
do  well  to  send  an  ambassage  to  sue  for  peace — 
peace  without  honour.  The  man  whose  force  of 
character  is  not  able  to  withstand  and  overcome 
the  worldly  obstacles,  must  in  some  form  or  other 
make  compromise  with  the  worldly  powers.  He  is 
not  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  (For  other  inter- 
pretations see  Trench  and  the  Commentators). 

The  second  occurrence  (Lk  19u)  is  in  the  parable 
of  the  Pounds ;  not  in  the  main  part,  which  bears 
resemblance  to  the  parable  of  the  Talents,  but  in 
one  of  two  verses  (vv.11-27)  directed  to  a  subsidiary 
aspect  of  the  situation.  While  the  servants  of  the 
distant  dignitary  are,  in  his  absence,  carrying  out 
instructions  and  using  opportunities,  a  section  of 
his  subjects  resolve  to  cast  off  his  authority.  To 
this  effect  they  send  an  embassy.    When  he  returns 
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he  rewards  the  faithful  and  executes  punishment 
on  the  disloyal.  The  application  is  to  the  Second 
Coming  of  the  Lord. 

The  term  irpea^da,  (from  wp£<rfivit  'old')  belongs 
to  classical  Greek,  and  it  contains  an  expression  of 
the  rule  that  responsible  duties  of  statecraft  are 
naturally  entrusted  to  approved  elders  and  heads 
of  families.  St.  Paul  uses  the  corresponding  veil) 
in  2  Co  5'M,  where  he  describes  the  Christian 
preachers  ns  'ambassadors  for  Christ,'  and  in 
Eph  6-a  the  idea  is  repeated.  Perhaps  we  may 
connect  the  occurrence  of  irpeofiela.  in  the  Third 
Gospel  with  St.  Luke's  apparent  preference  of 
'  presbyter  '  to  '  bishop '  ( Ac  'JO'7),  and  his  repeated 
use  of  presbyterian  for  the  body  of  Jewish  elders 
(Lk  22*1,  Ac  45  22s).  For  the  terms  are  expressive 
of  dignity,  and  in  St.  Luke's  literary  style  a  sense 
of  dignity  is  clearly  shown. 

It  is  further  notable  that  commentators  are  able 
to  refer  the  suggestion  of  both  these  parables  to 
contemporary  history.  The  former  corresponds 
with  the  struggle  between  Antipas  and  his  father- 
in-law,  Hareth,  king  of  Arabia;  the  latter  is 
illustrated  by  Herod,  by  Archeiaus,  and  by  Anti- 
pas,  each  of  whom  went  to  Rome  to  obtain  an 
enhancement  of  power.  But  details  apply  to  the 
case  of  Archelaus,  who  put  his  friends  in  command 
of  cities,  and  against  whom  the  Jews  sent  to  the 
emperor  an  embassy  of  fifty  men  (Jos.  Ant.  xvn. 
xi.  1).  It.  Scott. 

AMBITION.— The  void  'ambition'  is  not  found 
in  the  AV  or  RV,  but  the  propensity  signified  is, 
of  course,  represented  in  the  New  Testament.  Its 
derivation  is  Latin  [ambi,  'about,' and  ire,  ifvm, 
'to  go'],  meaning  a  going  about  in  all  directions, 
especially  with  a  view  to  collecting  votes.  It  thus 
means  to  have  such  a  desire  as  to  make,  one  go 
out  of  one's  way  to  satisfy  it,  and,  in  a  secondary 
sense,  denotes  the  object  which  arouses  such  desire 
and  effort.  As  a  psychological  fact,  Ambition  may 
be- defined  as  a  natural  spring  of  action  which 
makes  for  the  increment  of  life.  Ethically  speak- 
ing, it  takes  its  colour  from  the  object  towards 
which  it  is  directed.  In  ordinary  use  it  implies 
blame;  but  in  true  Christianity,  where  the  utmost 
is  given  for  the  highest,  it  is  otherwise. 

In  the  Epistles  the  verbs  StutKu,  trirovdafa,  fjpVd) 
are  used  figuratively  for  this  propensity  (Ph  31-, 
2  P  314,  Ro  103) ;  but  perhaps  a  nearer  synonym  is 
fijAow  with  its  corresponding  substantive  fijXos  (as 
in  I  Co  141- 12-  M,  cf.  Weymouth's  XT  in  Modern 
Speech),  though  ffJXos  in  a  good  sense  is  generally 
translated  'zeal,1  and  in  a  bad  sense  'jealousy,' 
both  words  being  of  rather  broader  significance 
than  'ambition.' 

It  is  in  accordance  with  the  literary  character- 
istics of  the  Gospel  narratives  that  such  an  abstract 
idea  as  ambition  can  be  found  only  under  some 
picturesque  phrase,  e.g.  'lamp  of  the  body'  (Mt 
6s- -,3),  'food'tJn  43<).  'To  cut  oft' the  right  hand' 
or  'to  pluck  out  the  right  eye'  is  the  expression 
used  by  our  Lord  for  destroying  one's  dearest 
ambition,  whether  it  is  controlling  one's  energies 
or  directing  one's  imagination  (Mk  dm-,  cf,,  as 
Trench  points  out,  the  use  of  o00aAu6s  irovnpbs  TMt 
6*  Mk  7s2]  for 'envy'). 

But  although  there  is  no  explicit  reference  to 
Ambition  in  the  NT,  it  is  so  characteristic  a  fact 
of  human  nature  that  a  large  part  of  the  teaching 
of  Christ  might  be  exhibited  in  relation  to  it. 
And  because  it  is  capable  of  being  bent  towards 
lofty  as  well  as  sinister,  or  at  least  selfish  ends. 
Christian  ethics  seems  from  one  point  of  view  to 
be  the  exaltation  of  Ambition,  from  another  its 
deposition. 

1.  For  Ambition.—  Christ's  method  was  to  use 
the  fact  of  Ambition  and  purify  it  by  exercising 
vol.  i.— 4 
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it  on  the  highest  objective.  The  call  to  the  first 
disciples  was  an  appeal  to  their  ambition  for  a 
higher  life:  '  I'ollow  me,  and  I  will  make  you 
fishers  of  men  (Mt  410).  He  gave  primacy  to  an 
ambition  for  the  ends  of  the  Kingdom  over  all 
worldly  ambitions  in  the  words  :  *  Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness'  (Mt  6s3) 
He  compared  the  earnestness  of  true  followers 
with  the  ambition  of  a  pearl-merchant  (Mt  W) 
and  encouraged  the  religious  ambition  of  the 
young  ruler  by  trying  to  turn  it  into  a  new  and 
deeper  channel  (Mt  I921)  :  'If  thou  wouhlest  be 
periect,  sell  .  give  .  and  thou  shalt  have 
treasure  in  heaven.'  It  was  part  of  His  teachhi" 
to  set  before  His  disciples  a  prize  to  aim  at  (Lk 
22-11-3",  Mt  513-»,  Jn  12*);  and  He  expert,, 1  them 
to  go  out  of  their  way  in  devntiun,  and  to  all 
lengths  in  fidelity  (Lk  9^  14-t;(-  10''  ''',  Mt  2,V4--a),  in 
order  to  win  the  truest  praise  and  most  lastin" 
success.  'The  Christian  moral  reformation  may 
indeed  be  summed  up  in  this— humanity  changed 
from  a  restraint  to  a  motive'  (/i\vr  ll„mu). 

2.  Against  Amfiifion.—lint  it  may  with  enual 
truth  be  said  that  the  aim  ot  the  life  and  teaching 
of  Christ  Mas  to  depose  Ambition  from  its  ruling 
place.  He  was  always  rebuking  (1)  inordinate 
desires  for  any  kind  of  selfish  satisfaction,  whether 
they  were  associated  with  greed  (Jn  li-7  'food 
that  perisheth';  Lk  (>-J,  and  esp.  12I5_S1)  or  with 
pride  (Mt  Q1'4  '  glory  of  men,'  20'J°--6  '  lord  it,'  235'1- 
4  seen  of  men  and  called  Rabbi');  or  (2)  even  a 
high-placed  desire  if  it  was  held  thought  h^>ly  and 
without  counting  the  cost  (Lk  H^-sj  j|k.  |,uih|er 
and  the  king  who  failed  in  their  ambition;  .Mk 
jq.15-40  tiie  sons  0f  Zebedee  who  'knew  not  what 
they  asked').  Moreover,  Christ  cut  away  the 
very  tap-root  of  Ambition  by  turning  self  out  of 
its  place  at  the  seat  of  the  motives  of  life,  in 
favour  of  a  living  trust  in  the  Father  and  an 
undivided  allegiance  to  Himself.  The  virtues 
which  are  most  prominent  in  the  Christian  ideal 
leave  no  room  at  all  for  Ambition  in  the  gener- 
ally accepted  use  of  the  word.  For  Christianity 
demands  humility  (Mt  53  etc.,  Lk  14711  etc,  Jn 
131-"15),  generosity  (Mk  1213-44,  Lk  (r"-J1  123J  etc.), 
and  self  -  renouncement  (Mt  lO38,  J,J,  Mk  10-,J* ao, 
Jn  12^'-26). 

On  the  whole,  the  influence  of  Christ's  teaching 
and  inspiration  on  Ambition  has  been  not  to  ex- 
tirpate it,  but  to  control  and  chasten  it  by  the 
discovery  and  establishment  of  other  standpoints, 
such  as  the  outlook  of  other-worldliness,  the  sense 
of  brotherhood,  and  personal  allegiance  to  Himself. 

Liter att'RE.— Lightfoot  (J.  B.),  Cambridqe  Sermons,  217; 
Moore  (A.  L.),  A  tit/ml  to  Ad  pent,  289;  Shedd(W.  G.  T.),  .SVi-mr.ns 
to  the  Spiritual  Man,  371 ;  Mozley  OX.  li.),  tfnirersit'i  Senn><H8, 

262.  a.  Norman  Rowland. 

AMEN.— Like  the  Greek  dfi-qv,  this  is  practically 
a  transliteration  of  the  Heb.  pij,  which  itself  is  a 
verbal  adjective  connected  with  a  root  signifying 
to  make  firm,  establish.  In  the  last  instance,  and 
as  we  are  concerned  with  it,  it  is  an  indeclinable 
particle.  Barth  treats  it  as  originally  a  substan- 
tive (  =  'firmness,'  'certainty').  For  the  deriva- 
tion, cf.  our  Eng.  'yes,1  'yea,'  which  is  also 
connected  with  an  old  verbal  root  of  similar  sig- 
nificance. 

As  a  formula  of  solemn  confirmation,  assever- 
ation and  assent,  it  Mas  established  in  old  and 
familiar  usage  amongst  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord.  Its  function  is  specially  associated  with 
worship,  prayer,  the  expression  of  will  and  desire, 
the  enunciation  of  weighty  judgments  and  truths. 
Four  modes  in  which  Amen  is  used  may  be  dis- 
tinguished—(1)  Initial,  when  it  lends  weight  to 
the  utterance  following.  (2)  Final,  when  used  by 
the  speaker  himself  in  solemn  confirmation  of  what 
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precedes.  (3)  Responsive,  when  used  to  express 
assent  to  the  utterance  of  another,  as  in  prayers, 
benedictions,  oaths,  etc.  (4)  Subscriptional,  when 
used  to  mark  the  close  of  a  writing,  hut  hardly 
amounting  to  much  more  than  a  peculiar  variant 
of  'Finis.' 

The  subscriptional  Amen  requires  hut  a  brief 
notice.  No  instance  of  it  is  found  in  the  OT ; 
and  as  regards  the  closing  Amen  in  the  several 
Scriptures  of  the  NT  there  is  for  the  most  part  a 
lack  of  textual  authority.  The  AV,  following  the 
TR,  in  most  instances  has  it ;  the  ItV  in  most 
instances  omits  it.  Where  it  is  found,  in  the 
Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  rather  due  to 
the  fact  that  these  writings  close  with  a  doxology, 
prayer,  or  benediction.  The  variations  of  authority 
in  such  cases  seem  to  a  large  extent  capricious : 
else  why,  e.g.,  Amen  at  the  end  of  1  Corinthians 
and  not  at  the  end  of  2  Corinthians?  The  closing 
Amen  in  each  of  the  Gospels,  though  without 
authority,  is  a  genuine  instance  of  the  subscrip- 
tional use  of  later  times.  This  use  has  a  further 
curious  illustration  in  the  practice  of  copyists  of 
MSS  who  wrote  99  at  the  end  of  their  work,  this 
being  the  total  numerical  value  of  the  characters 
in  afiijp.  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  article  it 
will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  whole  Biblical 
usage  of  '  Amen. 

1.  Amen  in  the  OT.—  The  formula  is  found  in  (a) 
the  Pentateuch  (Nu  522,  Dt  27  passim)  as  a  ritual 
injunction  (LXX  ytvoiro  throughout).  (6)  In  1  K 
13°,  1  Ch  16:,°,  Neh  513,  Jer  ll5  28s  it  is  mentioned 
as  being  actually  used  (LXX  in  1  K  l36  ytvoiro 
oih-us,  Jer  28"  d\7j0ws,  elsewhere  d/ujp).  (c)  In  the 
Psalms  (41"  72 lu  8&63  106«)  we  meet  with  its 
liturgical  use  (LXX  yivotro).  The  most  common 
equivalent  for  Amen  in  the  LXX  is  yevotro ;  and 
with  this  may  be  compared  St.  PanFs  familiar  fii\ 
ydpoiro,  the  negative  formula  of  dissent  and  depre- 
cation. 

No  clear  instance  of  the  use  of  an  initial  Amen 
occurs.  Hogg  thinks  we  have  such  in  1  K  l36,  Jer 
lla  and  28°;  but  in  each  of  these  cases  it  will  be 
found  that  the  Amen  is  a  responsive  assent  to 
something  that  precedes.  It  is  true  that  the  LXX 
rendering  in  Jer  28"  (d\vdus)  shows  that  the  trans- 
lators were  inclined  to  regard  this  as  an  instance 
of  an  initial  Amen;  but  even  here  the  term  is 
really  an  ironical  response  to  the  false  prophecy  of 
Hananiah  in  vv.-'.  Almost  all  the  instances, 
indeed,  in  which  Amen  is  met  with  in  the  OT  are 
examples  of  the  responsive  use ;  the  only  consider- 
able instances  of  the  final  use  being  found  at  the 
end  of  each  of  the  first  three  divisions  of  the 
Psalter.  In  the  Apocrypha  we  have  further  in- 
stances of  the  responsive  Amen  in  To  88  and  in 
Jth  13w  and  IS10  (EV  in  the  latter  book  renders 
'So  be  it').  The  doubled  formula  ('Amen,  Amen,' 
cf.  Jth  1320)  thus  used  is  naturally  explained  as  an 
expression  of  earnestness.  It  may  here  be  added 
that  among  the  Jews  at  a  much  later  period  Amen 
has  a  responsive  and  desiderative  use  in  connexion 
with  every  kind  of  expression  of  desire  and  feli- 
citation ;  e.g.  '  May  he  live  to  see  good  days : 
Amen  ! ' 

2.  Amen  in  the  Gospels.— We  must  set  aside 
the  instances  of  subscript  tonal  Amen  (see  above) 
as  without  authority.  In  Mt  613  some  ancient 
authorities  support  the  conclusion  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  with  doxology  and  Amen;  but  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  Amen  here,  alon"  with 
the  doxology  which  it  closes,  is  not  original,  but 
due  to  liturgical  use  (see  '  Notes  on  Select  Read- 
ings in  Westcott-Hort's  AT  in  Greek,  ad  loc.). 
In  all  the  other  instances  in  the  Gospels  it  is  the 
initial  Amen  that  is  found,  given  always  and 
only  as  a  usus  loquendi  of  Christ  in  the  formula,  I 
d/iijc  \iy<a  itfuv  (aoi),  according  to  the  Synoptists,  I 


and  dfii)v   a^v  \iyia  iifi.lv   (ff<»),  according    to  St. 
John. 

Now,  whilst  final  Amen  as  a  formula  of  con- 
clusion or  response  remains  unaltered  throughout 
in  NT  in  the  various  versions,  it  is  of  interest  to 
notice  the  different  ways  in  which  this  initial 
Amen  is  treated.  The  Vulgate,  e.g.,  invariably 
keeps  the  untranslated  form,  and  reads  Amen  (or 
Amen,  Amen)  dieo  vobis.  The  modern  Greek 
equivalent  is  d\v,8ws  (dXijfluis  dXijflws) ;  and  with 
this  accords  our  EV  'Verily,*  and  also  Luther's 
Wahrlich.  And,  indeed,  among  the  Synoptists 
themselves  there  are  indications  that  an  initial 
Amen  has  sometimes  been  replaced  by  another 
term.  This  is  specially  so  in  the  case  of  St.  Luke, 
who  has  only  6  instances  of  d^ijp  as  against  30  in 
St.  Matthew,  and  13  in  St.  Mark.  We  have, 
e.g.,  vat  in  Lk  ll5i  for  d^v  in  the  parallel  Mt  23sa; 
dX^ws  in  Lk  9s7  (cf.  Mt  16=*,  Mk  9f).  All  this  goes 
to  show  that  this  use  of  Amen  on  the  part  of  Jesus 
was  quite  a  peculiarity. 

The  very  \eyw  v/uv  alone  would  have  been  notice- 
able as  a  mode  of  assertion:  the  addition  of  dfify 
does  but  intensify  this  characteristic,  as  an  enforce- 
ment and  corroboration  of  the  utterances  that  are 
thus  prefaced.  The  Heb.  jpx,  which  in  our  Lord's 
time  was  usual  only  in  responses,  thus  appears  to 
have  been  taken  by  Him  as  an  expedient  for  con- 
firming His  own  statement  '  in  the  same  way  as  if 
it  were  an  oath  or  a  blessing.1  Formulae  of  pro- 
testation and  affirmation  involving  an  oath  were  in 
use  among  Rabbinical  teachers  to  enforce  teachings 
and  sayings,  and  with  these  the  mode  of  Jesus 
invites  comparison  and  contrast. 

The  attempt  of  Delitzsch  to  explain  this  Amen  (particularly 
in  the  double  form)  through  the  Aramaic  Krasj  'I  say,'  cannot 
be  sustained.  Jannaris,  again  (Expos.  Times,  Sept.  1902, 
p.  664),  has  ventured  the  suggestion  that  Apr,*  thus  used  is  a 
corruption  ol  ij  fj.i,<i  (tt  fvi,*);  but  interesting  and  ingenious  as 
thia  may  be,  it  lacks  confirmation,  and  amongst  the  instances 
of  the  use  of  h  /*■■',*  which  he  adduces  from  the  LXX,  the 
papyri,  etc.,  notone  suits  the  case  here  by  showing  any  such 
construction  as  ?,  /*.r,n  ktyu  C/jH*  in  use. 

A  parallel  between  Amen  and  our  '  Yes '  has  been 
already  suggested :  and  in  the  NT  we  similarly 
find  dfx-fiv  and  va.L  closely  associated  (2  Co  1-°,  Rev 
l7),  whilst  we  have  before  noticed  how  in  St. 
Luke  vat  is  found  as  a  substitute  for  dfi-qv.  It  may 
not  therefore  be  out  of  place  here  to  suggest  that 
we  have  an  illustration  and  analogy  as  regards  the 
use  of  an  initial  Amen  in  the  use  of  an  intro- 
ductory 'Yes'  sometimes  found  in  English  (see, 
e.g.,  Shakspeare,  2  Hen.  IV.  I.  iii.  36 ;  Pope,  Moral 
Essays,  i.  1), 

The  double  Amen,  which  occurs  25  times  in  St. 
John,  and  is  peculiar  to  that  Gospel,  has  provoked 
much  curiosity  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  explained.  If 
Jesus  used  as  a  formula  in  teaching  now  d^V  \iya 
iifuv  and  again  dfiijv  dfiijv  My<a  v/juv,  it  is  very 
strange  that  the  Synoptics  should  invariably  re- 
present Him  as  using  the  former,  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel  invariably  as  using  the  latter.  Why  not 
instances  of  both  promiscuously  through  all  the 
Gospels  if  the  two  were  thus  alike  used? 

The  statement  that  the  Johannine  form  'intro- 
duces a  truth  of  special  solemnity  and  importance ' 
(as  Plummer  in  Camb.  Gr.  Test,  for  Schools,  etc., 
'St.  John,'  note  on  ch.  I51)  is  quite  gratuitous,  as  a 
comparison  of  the  sayings  and  discourses  of  our 
Lord  will  show.  It  is  too  obviously  a  dictum  for 
the  purpose  of  explanation.  The  truth  is,  if  we 
have  regard  to  the  exclamatory  character  of  dp-ty 
as  a  particle  in  this  special  use,  there  is  noth- 
ing surprising  in  its  being  thus  repeated  ;  and  we 
have  the  analogy  of  the  repeated  Amen  in  re- 
sponses, as  noticed  above.  Why  St.  John  alone 
should  give  the  formula  in  this  particular  way  is  a 
fui'ther  question.  If  a  consideration  of  the  pheno- 
mena connected  with  the  composition  of  the  Fourth 
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Gospel  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  form  in 
which  the  utterances  of  Jesus  are  there  presented 
we  have  not  His  ipsissima  verba,  -we  may  most 
naturally  regard  the  repetition  of  Apty  as  a  peculi- 
arity due  to  the  Evangelist,  and  (taking  the 
evidence  of  the  Synoptists  into  account)  not  neces- 
sarily a  form  actually  used  by  Jesus. 

3.  Amen  in  the  rest  of  the  AT.— In  the  numerous 
instances  in  which  Amen  occurs  in  the  NT  out- 
side the  Gospels,  it  is  almost  entirely  found  in  con- 
nexion with  prayers,  doxologies,  or  benedictions,  as 
a  solemn  corroborative  conclusion  {Jinal  use).  In 
addition,  we  have  the  re sj» waive  use  of  Amen  illus- 
trated in  1  Co  1416  (see  bt-low,  s.  '  Liturgical  use') 
and  Rev  514 :  and  Afirjv  in  Rev  22J0  is  responsive 
to  the  tpxofuu  raxt  preceding.  Extra -canonical 
writings  furnish  plentiful  examples  of  the  same 
use.  Two  instances,  again,  of  an  introductory 
Amen  in  the  Apocalypse  (713  194),  as  a  form  of 
exultant  acclamation,  are  interesting,  but  are 
quite  distinct  from  the  initial  Amen  in  the  utter- 
ances of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels. 

Amen  as  a  substantive  appears  in  two  forms : 
(1)  rbA^v,  (2)  6  Afffiv.  We  meet  with  the  former 
in  1  Co  14le  and  2  Co  l20.  In  both  cases  there 
appears  to  be  a  reference  to  a  liturgical  Amen.  In 
the  latter  passage,  indeed,  it  might  be  contended 
that  apty  is  merely  in  correspondence  with  vat, 
both  simply  conveying  the  idea  of  confirmation 
and  assurance ;  but  if  we  follow  the  better  sup- 
ported reading  (as  in  RV)  the  presence  of  such  a 
reference  can  hardly  be  denied. 

The  use  of  6  d/zije  as  a  name  for  our  Lord  in  Rev 
314  is  striking  and  peculiar.  The  attempt,  how- 
ever, to  explain  it  by  reference  to  2  Co  ¥*>  is  not 
satisfactory.  The  curious  expression  '  the  God  of 
Amen'  (EV  'the  God  of  truth')  in  Is  6516  is  not 
|Sufficiently  a  parallel  to  afford  an  explanation,  for 
the  Amen  in  this  case  is  not  a  personal  name,  but 
the  EV  furnishes  a  satisfactory  equivalent  in  the 
(rendering  'truth.'  Surely,  however,  there  need  be 
little  difficulty  about  the  use  of  such  a  term  as  a 
designation  of  Jesus.  Considering  the  wealth  of 
descriptive  epithets  applied  to  Him  in  the  NT  and 
other  early  Christian  writings,  and  also  the  termin- 
ology favoured  by  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse, 
we  must  feel  that  this  use  of  Amen,  if  bold,  is  not 
unnatural  or  unapt,  so  suggestive  as  the  term  is 
of  truth  and  firmness.  Another  but  very  different 
use  of  Amen  as  a  proper  name  may  he  mentioned. 
Among  certain  of  the  Gnostics  Apty  figured  as  the 
name  of  an  angel  (Hippolytus,  Philosophumcna, 
cexviii.  79,  ccciv.  45). 

4.  Amen  in  liturgical  use. — (a)  Jewish. — In  the 
Persian  period  Amen  was  in  use  as  '  the  responsory 
of  the  people  to  the  doxology  of  the  Priests  and 
the  Levites'  (see  Neh  8lj,  1  Ch  163a,  Ps  10G48}.  In 
the  time  of  Christ  it  had  become  an  established 
and  familiar  formula  of  the  synagogue  worship  in 
particular,  the  response  used  in  the  Temple  being 
a  longer  form  :  '  Blessed  be  the  Name  of  the  glory 
of  His  kingdom  for  ever  and  ever  !'  In  still  later 
times  a  formula  of  response  was  used  which  was 
apparently  a  combination  of  the  synagogue  Amen 
with  the  Temple  responsory:  'Amen:  praised  be 
the  great  Name  for  ever  and  ever  !'  In  the  syna- 
gogue service  the  Amen  was  said  hy  the  people  in 
response  to  the  reader's  doxology.  (In  the  great 
synagogue  of  Alexandria  the  attendant  used  to 
Signal  the  congregation  with  a  Hag  when  to  give 
the  response).  Amen  was  also  the  responsory  to 
the  priestly  blessing. 

Responsive  Amen  at  the  end  of  prayers  was 
evidently  an  old  custom  among  the  Jews.  In 
later  times  they  are  said  to  have  discouraged  this, 
because  Amen  at  the  end  of  every  prayer  had 
become  the  habit  of  Christians.  The  use  of  Amen 
in  this  connexion  was  thus  considerably  restricted  ; 
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but  certain  synagogue  prayers  were  still  specified 
as  to  be  followed  by  the  Amen.  l  CWilcu 

The  Rabbis  in  their  liturgical  exactness  rigor- 
ously determined  the  sense  of  Amen,  and,  anion*- 
other  things,  enjoined  that  every  doxology  on 
whatever  occasion,  must  be  followed  by  this  re- 
sponse. Curious  sayings  were  current  anions 
them,  emphasizing  the  significance  and  value  ol' 
Amen.  Should,  e.g.,  the  inhabitants  of  hell  ex- 
claim 'Amen!'  when  the  holy  Name  of  God  is 
praised,  it  will  secure  their  release  (Val/c.  ii.  296 
to  Is  262). 

(6)  Christian.  —  This  use  of  Amen  was  un- 
doubtedly borrowed  by  the  Christians  from  the 
Jewish  synagogue,  as,  indeed,  other  liturgical  fea- 
tures were.  St.  Paul's  words  in  1  Co  141B  are  of 
special  interest  here.  The  reader  is  so  to  recite 
his  prayers  that  the  ignorant  should  have  the 
boon  of  answering  the  Amen  to  the  doxology. 
The  lStuTT}i  (or-jn)  for  whom  he  pleads  is  similarly 
considered  by  the  Rabbis,  and  they  give  the 
same  instruction.  It  cannot  be  maintained  that 
the  term  evxapurria  used  here  by  St.  Paul  has  that 
special  and,  so  to  speak,  technical  sense  which 
it  afterwards  acquires  as  applied  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  that  so  '  the  Amen '  (rb  A^v)  intended 
is  specifically  the  response  connected  with  the 
observance  of  that  institution.  At  the  same  time, 
the  whole  reference  clearly  indicates  that  Amen 
as  a  responsory  in  Christian  worship  was  already 
a  regular  and  familiar  usage. 

It  is,  however,  in  connexion  with  the  Eucharist, 
in  the  special  sense  of  the  term,  that  the  Fathers 
particularly  mention  the  responsive  Amen,  and 
refer  to  it  as  said  after  the  doxology  with  which 
the  long  Prayer  of  Consecration  closed.  Justin 
Martyr  (April.  2),  Tertullian  (de  tipcctacul.  25), 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (ap.  Euseb.  HE),  and 
Chrysostom  (Horn.  35  in  1  Cor.)  make  such  refer- 
ence. This  prayer,  of  course,  was  at  first  said 
aloud,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  all ;  but  in  the  course 
of  time  (after  the  8th  cent.)  the  custom  grew  for 
the  officiating  minister  to  say  it  sotto  voce.  Even 
then,  such  importance  was  attached  to  the  re- 
sponse of  the  people  that  the  priest  was  required 
to  say  the  closing  words  ('world  without  end') 
aloud,  so  that  then  the  'Amen'  might  be  said. 
This  in  the  West :  iu  the  Greek  Church  it  was 
similarly  required  that  the  words  of  the  institution 
should  be  said  aloud,  though  the  first  part  of  the 
prayer  was  said  inaudibly,  so  that  the  people 
might  hear  them  and  make  their  response.  A 
writer  of  the  9th  cent.  (Florus  Magister),  referring 
to  this  usage,  says:  'Amen,  which  is  responded 
by  the  whole  church,  means  It  is  true.  This, 
therefore,  the  faithful  respond  at  the  consecration 
of  so  great  a  mystery,  as  also  in  every  prayer  duly 
said,  and  by  responding  declare  assent.  A  similar 
use  of  Amen  at  the  end  of  the  Exhortation  (which 
is  not  u-  prayer),  commencing  the  second  part  of 
the  eucharistic  service  (see  Book  of  Common 
Prayer),  and  at  the  end  of  the  corresponding 
'Preface'  in  the  old  Gallican  Liturgy,  may  also 
be  pointed  out. 

Jerome  has  an  interesting  reference  to  the  loud 
congregational  Amen,  which  lie -describes  as  re- 
sounding like  thunder  ('ad  similitudinem  coelestis 
tonitrui '  —  Cum.  ad  Galat. ).  This  corresponds 
to  a  synagogue  custom  of  uttering  the  '  Amen 
with  the  full  power'  of  the  voice  [Shab.  1196). 

The  modern  practice  of  singing  Amen  at  the 
close  of  hymns  in  public  worship  is  partly  due  to 
a  musical' demand  for  a  suitable  cadence  to  con- 
clude the  tune :  but  it  is  also  in  harmony  with 
the  most  ancient  practice  of  closing  hymns  with 
doxologies,  which  naturally  carried  an  Amen  with 
them.  The  discrimination  observable  in  some 
hymnals,  whereby  hymns  containing  a  prayer  or 
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a  doxology  are  closed  with  Amen  and  others  not, 
arises  from  misapprehension.  Amen  not  only 
means  '  So  be  it,'  but  equally  '  So  it  is,'  and  should 
thus  be  suitable  as  a  conclusion  to  all  hymns  that 
are  appropriate  for  Christian  worship. 

(c)  Mohammedan.  —Among  the  Mohammedans 
Amen  is  used  liturgically,  but  only  to  a  slight 
extent.  It  is  universally  used  by  them  after  every 
recital  of  the  first  Svra  of  the  Koran — the  so-called 
Surat  al-Fdtihat  ( =  Preface  or  Introduction).  This 
brief,  prayer-like  form  is  held  in  great  veneration, 
and  has  among  them  a  place  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  Paternoster  amongst  Christians. 

Literature.— The  Bible  Dictionaries,  s.v.  ■  Jewish  Encyclo- 
pedia, s.v.  ;  Eerakhoth  i.  11-19;  H.  W.  Hogg,  Jewish  Quart. 
Iteoiew,  Oct.  1896;  articles  in  Expository  Times,  by  Nestle 
(Jan.  1S97),  and  Jannaris  (Sept.  1902);  Dalnmn,  Die  Worte  Jem 
{Eng.  tr.  1902,  p.  22611.) ;  Scudamore,  Xotttia  Eucharistica. 

J.  S.  Clemens. 
AM    HA'AREZ   (pyn    ny)  means  literally   'the 

fieople  of  the  land.'  Sometimes — particularly  in 
ater  books  of  OT — it  is  found  in  the  plural  'amine 
ha 'fircz  or  'amm&  ha'drdzoth.  Its  use  in  the  time 
of  Christ  indicates  the  following  development: — 
From  being  (1)  applied  to  the  ordinary  inhabitants 
of  the  land  (On  237- ia- ]l)  or  to  the  people  at  large  as 
a  body  (2  K  hh.ib.ib.so  155  16  5  21-J  etc.),  the  term 
came  (2)  to  be  used  to  designate  the  common  people 
as  distinguished  from  the  king,  princes,  priests, 
etc.  (Jer  44-1,  Hag  24,  Zee  75),  and  (3)  like  '  pagan ' 
from  pagus,  was  applied  to  those  remote  from  or 
untouched  by  the  culture  (particularly  religious 
culture)  of  the  time,  till  it  became  (4)  finally, 
an  expression  of  contempt  meaning  'unculiureil,' 
'rude,'  'barbarous,'  'irreligious,'  applied  to  a 
certain  class  or  even  to  a  member  of  that  class. 
To  the  'am  hd'drcz  the  Pharisees  directly  refer  in 
Jn  749  '  This  multitude  which  knoweth  not  the 
Law  are  accursed.' 

The  origin  of  this  cleavage  is  found  in  the  OT. 
At  the  Exile  we  are  told  '  none  were  left  save  the 
very  poor  of  the  people  of  the  land'  (pNrr  oy  nVi 
2  K  2414).  These  mingled  with  the  neighbouring 
non-Israelites  and  perhaps  also  with  the  settlers 
from  Assyria,  intermarrying  with  them,  and  prob- 
ably adopting  their  customs.  Hence  at  the  Return 
both  Ezra  and  Neheiniah  demanded  a  complete 
separation  (Ezr  9L  13,  Neh  lO^-")  between  the  re- 
turned exiles  who  observed  the  Law  strictly,  and 
those  settlers  who  constituted  'the  people  of  the 
land.' 

This  idea  developed  and  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  party  called  'Separatists,'  Htisidim  or  Pc- 
rfi/thim  (Aram.  Pcrishayyd'  ;  see  art.  '  Pharisees '  in 
Hastings'  DB  iii.  p.  82tib),  who  regarded  all  contact 
with  the  vulgar  crowd  {'am  htVdrez)  as  defiling, 
observed  a  strict  regime  of  ceremonial  purity,  and 
called  each  other  hdbcr  (i.e.  'brother').  The  'am 
hd'drcz  was  the  antithesis  of  the  hdber,  outside  the 
pale  of  this  higher  Judaism,  poor,  ignorant  of  the 
Law,  despised.  In  Rabbinical  literature,  where  lie 
is  always  regarded  as  a  Jew,  many  definitions  of 
the  'am  ha' tire?  are  given.  Thus  in  the  Talmud 
[UcrahhCth  41ft)  he  is  described  as  one 'who  does 
not  give  his  tithes  regularly,'  or  '  who  does  not 
read  the  Shema  morning  and  evening,'  or  '  who  does 
not  wear  tephillim,'  or  '  who  has  no  mtzuzdh  on  his 
doorposts/  or  '  who  fails  to  teach  his  children  the 
Law,'  or  '  who  has  not  associated  with  the  learned.' 
Montefiore  in  his  Hibbert  Lectures  denies  that 
such  sharp  cleavage  between  the  H&sidim  and  the 
'am-  hadrcz  ever  existed  save  in  the  minds  of  later 
Rabbis  who  had  difficulty  in  defining  'am  hadrcz, 
wand  consequently  he  questions  the  authenticity  of 
Jn  71!',  but  on  insufficient  grounds.  A  great  gulf 
and  much  bitterness  existed  between  the  two. 
A  Pharisee  would  not  accept  the  evidence  of  an 
'am  hu'dixz  as  a  witness,  nor  give  him  his  daughter 


in  marriage.  Even  the  touch  of  the  garment  of  an 
'am  hd'drcz  was  defiling ;  and  Lazarus  {Ethics  of 
Judaism)  quotes  a  saying,  '  An  'am  ha' are?  may  be 
killed  on  the  Sabbath  of  Sabbaths,  or  torn  like  a 
iish.'  This  can  hardly  be  taken  literally ;  yet  it 
illustrates  the  feeling  which  doubtless  prevailed  in 
the  time  of  Christ  towards  the  'am  ha'arcz.  The 
mind  of  Jesus  triumphed  over  this  narrow  spirit. 
In  these  poor  despised  outcasts  He  saw  infinite 
possibilities  for  goodness.  They  were  the  objects 
of  His  special  care.  To  them  had  the  Father  sent 
Him,  for  at  the  very  worst  they  were  only  '  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel '  (Mt  106). 

Literature. — Jewish  Encyclopedia  (art.  'Am-haaretz'); 
Schurer,  GJ  V'3  ii.  40  [Kng.  HJP  n.  ii.  22] ;  Weber,  Jud.  Theol.2 
(Index,  s.  'Am  haarez');  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus 
the  Messiah,  i.  85  ;  Wiinsche,  Dcr  Bab.  Talm.  ii.  i.  295 ; 
Lazarus,  Ethics  of  Judaism,  Eng.  tr.  i.  Appendix,  note  48*, 
258'  C  G,  Montefiore,  Hibbert  Lectures,  1892,  'Origin  and 
Growth  of  Hebrew  Religion,'  pp.  497-502  ;  Rosenthal,  Vier 
Apokryphische  Biicher,  pp.  25-29;  Hamburger,  IlEii.  54-56. 

G.  Gordon  Stott. 
AMMINADAB.—  An  ancestor  of  our  Lord,  Mt  l4. 

AMON. — A  king  of  Judah  (c.  640  B.C.)  mentioned 
in  our  Lord's  genealogy,  Mt  11U  (Gr.  'A^iis,  RVm 
Amos). 

ANDREW  {'AvSpias,  'manly').— In  the  Synoptic 
Gdspels,  Andrew  is  little  more  than  a  name ;  but 
the  references  to  him  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  of 
such  a  character  as  to  leave  upon  our  minds  a 
wonderfully  clear  impression  of  the  manner  of 
man  he  was,  and  of  the  service  which  he  ren- 
dered to  the  Church  of  Christ.  Andrew  was  a 
native  of  Bethsaida  (Jn  14J),  but  afterwards  shared 
the  same  house  (Mk  lw)  at  Capernaum  (v.M) 
with  his  better  known  brother  Simon  Peter.  By 
trade  he  was  a  fisherman  (Mt  41S),  but,  attracted 
by  all  that  he  had  heard  or  seen  of  John  the 
Baptist,  for  a  time  at  least  he  left  his  old  work, 
and,  following  the  Baptist  into  the  wilderness, 
came  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  his  disciples 
(Jn  l35-40).  A  better  teacher  Andrew  could  not 
have  had ;  for  if  from  John  he  first  learned  the 
exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  by  him  also  he  was 
pointed  to  the  promised  Deliverer,  the  Lamb  of 
God,  who  was  to  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
And  when,  accordingly,  the  Christ  did  come,  it 
was  to  find  Andrew  with  a  heart  ready  and  eager 
to  welcome  Him.  Of  that  first  interview  between 
the  Lord  and  His  new  disciple  the  Fourth  Evan- 
gelist, who  was  himself  present,  has  preserved  the 
record  (Jn  l35'40),  and  he  it  is  also  who  tells  us 
that  no  sooner  had  Andrew  realized  for  himself 
the  truth  regarding  Jesus,  than  he  at  once  went 
in  search  of  his  brother  Peter  (w.41-43).  And 
thus  to  the  first-called  of  Christ's  disciples  {wpvri- 
k\i}tos,  according  to  a  common  designation  of 
Andrew  in  early  ecclesiastical  writers)  was  given 
the  joy  of  bringing  next  his  own  brother  to  the 
Lord.  The  call  of  James  and  of  John,  if  they 
had  not  been  previously  summoned,  would  seem 
to  have  followed  ;  but  in  none  of  these  instances 
did  this  imply  as  yet  more  than  a  personal  re- 
lationship to  the  Saviour.  The  actual  summons 
to  work  came  later,  when,  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
Jesus  bade  Andrew,  along  with  the  same  three 
companions,  leave  his  nets  and  come  after  mm 
(Mt  418fr-).  And  this  in  turn  was  followed  shortly 
afterwards  by  Andrew's  appointment  to  a  place 
in  the  Apostolic  Band  (Mt  I0ar).  His  place, 
moreover,  was  a,  place  of  honour,  for  his  name 
always  occurs  in  the  first  group  of  four,  and  it  is 
witirpeter  and  James  and  John  that  he  is  again 
associated  in  the  'private'  inquiries  to  Jesus  re- 
garding the  time  of  the  Last  Things  (Mk  133). 

Still  more  interesting,  however,  as  illustrating 
Andrew's  character,  are  the  two  occasions  on  wnicu 
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he  is  specially  associated  with  Philip,  the  only 
other  Apostle  who  bore  a  Greek  name.  The  first 
incident  occurred  at  the  Feeding  of  the  Five 
Thousand,  when,  in  contrast  to  the  anxious,  cal- 
culating Philip,  the  downright,  practical  Andrew 
thought  it  worth  while  to  draw  the  Saviour's  atten- 
tion to  the  lad's  little  store,  even  though  he  (do 
was  at  a  loss  as  to  what  it  could  effect  (Jn  0r,n). 
And  the  second  occurred  when  to  Philip,  again 
perplexed  by  the  desire  of  certain  Greeks  (Gentiles, 
therefore)  to  see  .Testis,  Andrew  suggested  that  the 
true  course  was  at  least  to  lay  the  request  before 
Jesus  Himself,  and  leave  Him  to  decide  whether 
or  not  it  could  he  granted  (.Jn  12-uff")- 

After  this,  with  the  exception  of  the  incident 
already  referred  to  (Mk  13J),  Andrew  is  not  again 
mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  and  the  only  subsequent 
reference  to  him  in  Scripture  is  the  mere  mention 
of  his  name  in  Ac  Vs.  Tradition,  however,  has 
been  busy  with  his  after-history ;  and  he  is  re- 
presented as  labouring,  according  to  one  account, 
in  Scythia  (Eus.  HE  in.  1),  whence  he  has  been 
adopted  as  the  patron  -  saint  of  Russia ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  another,  in  Achaia.  In  any  ease,  there 
is  general  agreement  that  he  was  martyred  at 
Pat  raj  in  Achaia,  being  hound,  not  nailed,  to  the 
cross,  in  order  to  prolong  his  sufferings.  There 
is,  however,  no  warrant  for  the  belief  that  the 
eros*  was  of  the  decussate  shape  (X)>  as  this  cross, 
usually  associated  with  his  name,  is  of  a  much 
later  date. 

A  striking  tradition  preserved  in  the  Muratorian  Fragment 
brings  Andrew  and  John  together  in  their  old  age  as  they  had 
been  in  their  youth :  'The  fourth  Gospel  (was  written  by] 
John,  one  of  the  disciples  (i.e.  Apostles).  When  his  fellow- 
disciples  and  bishops  urgently  pressed  him,  he  Baid,  "  Fast  with 
me  [from]  to-day,  for  three  days,  and  let  us  tell  one  another  any 
revelation  which  may  be  made  to  us,  either  for  or  against  [the 
plan  of  writing]."  On  the  same  night  itwasrevealed  to  Andrew, 
one  of  the  Apostles,  that  John  should  relate  all  in  his  own 
name,  and  that  all  should  review  (his  writing]'  (see  Westcott, 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  p.  xxxv ;  History  of  NT  Canon,  p.  523). 

It  is  also  deserving  of  mention  that  about  740  Andrew  became 
the  patron-saint  of  Scotland,  owing  to  the  belief  that  his  arm 
bad  been  brought  by  St.  Regulua  to  the  town  on  the  East  Coast 
that  now  bears  his  name. 

The  character  of  Andrew,  as  it  appears  in  the 
few  scattered  notices  that  we  have  of  him,  is  that 
of  a  simple,  kindly  man  who  had  the  courage  of 
his  opinions,  as  proved  by  his  being  the  first  of 
the  Baptist's  disciples  openly  to  follow  Jesus ;  who 
was  eager  to  share  with  others  the  privileges  he 
himself  enjoyed  (witness  his  search  for  Peter,  and 
his  treatment  of  the  Greeks) ;  and  who,  his  work 
done,  was  always  ready  to  efface  himself  (see 
especially  Lightfoot,  Sermons  on  Special  Occasions, 
p.  160  ft".}.  Again,  when  we  think  of  the  Apostle 
in  his  more  official  aspect,  it  is  sufficient  to  recall 
that  he  was  not  only  the  first  home-missionary 
(Jn  I41),  but  also  the  first  foreign-missionary  (12--) 
— evidence,  if  evidence  be  wanted,  of  the  close 
connexion  between  the  two  spheres  of  work. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  what  has  been  noted  above,  and 
the  references  to  Andrew  in  the  different  Lives  of  Christ,  see 
H.  Latham,  Pastor  Pastorum,  p.  150  ff.  ;  the  present  writer's 
The.  Twelve  Apostles  (J.  M.  Dent),  p.  24  ff.  ;  Ezpu&itor,  1st  ser. 
vii  [1882],  424  ff.  ;  Ker,  Sermons,  2nd  ser.  100  ff.  The  principal 
authority  on  Andrew's  traditional  history  is  Lipsius,  DieApukr;/- 
phen  Apontelf}t4fchichten  und  Apostellegenden,  i.  p.  543  ff.  ;  cf. 
— il.  R.  James  in  Hastings'  DB,  vol.  i.  p.  93.  His  place  in  Art  is 
discussed  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  i. 
p.  226ff.  Wemav  refer  also  to  KeUe'*  poem  on  'St.  Andrew's 
bay'  in  The  Christian  Year,  and  t<>the  poem  on  'St.  Andrew 
and  his  Cross'  in  the  Lyra  Innocent  mm. 

Gkorge  Milligan. 
ANGELS.— The  statements  as  to  angels  which 
meet  us  in  the  Gospels  are  in  most  respects  the 
same  as  are  found  in  the  Jewish  literature  of 
the  period,  both  Biblical  and  extra-Biblical.  In 
the  main,  Christ  and  His  Apostles  appropriated 
the  Angelology  of  current  Judaism  —  hut  not 
without  "critical  selection.      It  would  be  difficult 


to  point  to  a  time  when  the  Jews,  as  a  people  did 
not  beheye  in  angels ;  yet  there  were  exceptions 
I  ossibly  it  was  the  exuberance  of  the  belief  that 
produced  in  some  minds  a  reaction.  At  all  events 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  portion  of  the  OT  known  to" 
criticism  as  the  Priests'  Code  is  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  angel.s  ;  and  it  is  also  noteworthy  that  the 
Sadducees,  \\  ho  were  the  descendants  of  the  hiirh 
priestly  families,  protested  in  the  time  of  our  Lord 
against  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  popular  notions  re- 
specting angels  (Ac  23H). 

It  is  probable  that  belief  in  angels  is  originally 
a  corollary  from  the  conception  of  God  as°Kin» 
A  lone  king— a  king  without  a  court— is  almost 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  And  inasmuch  as  the 
recognition  of  God  aft  King  is  the  earliest  and 
most  prevalent  of  Israel's  conceptions  of  God,  we 
naturally  expect  the  belief  in  angels,  as  God's 
court,  serving  Him  in  His  palace  and  discharging 
the  function  of  messengers,  to  be  ancient  and  per- 
vasive. AVe  have  then,  doubtless,  a  very  primitive 
conception  of  angels  in  the  words  of  Micaiah  to 
A  hah,  in  1  K  2JI:'  '  I  saw  Jahweh  sitting  on  his 
throne,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  standing  by 
him,  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left.'  A  second 
and  quite  distinct  feature  of  the  Angelology  of  the 
OT  is  found  in  the  appearances  of  one  who  is  called 
'the  Angel  of  Jahweh' — who  is  described  as  tin- 
distinguishable  from  man  in  appearance,  and  yet 
claims  to  speak  and  act  in  the  mime  of  Jahweh 
Himself  (Gn  IS--1*-17  3i>24- »,  Jg  133- «■ -).  It  is 
noteworthy  as  a  feature  of  OT  criticism,  that,  as 
P  is  silent  as  to  angels,  so  the  appearances  of  an 
angel  as  a  manlike  manifestation  ol  God  and  not  a 
mere  messenger,  are  confined  to  those  portions  of 
the  OT  which,  on  quite  other  grounds,  are  assigned 
to  JE.  Thirdly,  when  the  Jews  came  to  have 
more  exalted  views  of  God,  and  of  the  incompati- 
bility between  Divinity  and  humanity,  spirit  and 
matter,  good  and  evil,  and,  in  consequence,  con- 
ceived of  God  as  aloof  from  the  world  and  incapable 
of  immediate  contact  and  intercourse  with  :. inful 
mortals,  the  doctrine  of  angels  received  more 
attention  than  ever  before.  The  same  influences 
which  led  the  Persians  to  frame  such  an  elaborate 
system  of  Angelology,  led  the  Jews,  during  and 
after  the  Exile,  to  frame  a  similar  system,  or  in 
some  respects  to  borrow  from  the  Peisian  system  ; 
to  believe  in  gradations  among  the  angelic  hosts; 
to  give  names  to  those  who  were  of  high  rank, 
and  to  assign  to  each  of  these  some  definite  kind 
of  work  to  do  among  men,  or  some  province  on  the 
earth  to  administer  as  satrap  under  '  the  King  of 
Heaven'  (see  art.  ' Zoroastnanism '  in  vol.  iv.  of 
Hastings'  DB). 

In  the  Gospels  there  are  clear  indications  of  the 
first  and  third  of  these  phases  of  belief.  The 
second  is  of  interest  to  the  NT  student  as  a  pre- 
paratory discipline  in  the  direction  of  Christology  ; 
and  as  such  has  no  further  importance  for  us  at 
present.  Ewald  has  said  (OT  and  NT  Theology,  p. 
79)  that  in  Christianity  there  is  '  no  denial  of  the 
exi-tence  of  angels,  hut  u,  return  to  the  simpler 
colouring  of  the  early  narratives.'  So  far  as  sim- 
plicity of  narrative  is  concerned,  there  is  certainly 
a  close  resemblance  between  the  angel-incidents 
of  St.  Luke  and  Acts  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
Genesis  on  the  other;  but  in  the  NT  the  angel 
never  identifies  himself  with  Jahweh  as  is  done  in 
Genesis  ;  and  there  are  in  the  NT  some  phases  of 
Angelology  which  belong,  not  to  '  the  early  narra- 
tives,' but  to  post-exilic  conceptions. 

YVe  wish  now,  with  the  help  of  Jewish  literature, 
more  or  less  contemporary,  to  make  a  systematic 
presentation  of  those  beliefs  as  to  angels  which 
are  found  in  the  discourses  and  narratives  of  the 
four  Gospels.  It  might  be  supposed  that  we  should 
find  it  helpful  to  keep  apart  the  utterances  of  our 
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Lord  from  the  descriptions  of  the  Evangelists ;  but, 
in  fact,  there  is  such  complete  unity  of  conception 
underlying  both  discourses  and  narratives,  that  no 
useful  purpose  can  he  served  by  treating  them 
separately. 

i.  Angels  in  Heaven.— 1.  They  form  an  army 
or  host.  Lk  213  'There  was  with  the  angel  (who 
appeared  to  the  shepherds)  u  multitude  of  the 
heavenly  host'  (orpemd).  Our  Lord  carries  the 
military  metaphor  even  further  when  He  speaks 
of  'more  than  12  legions  of  angels'  (Mt  2Gst). 
Oriental  hyperbole  was  fully  employed  in  express- 
ing the  magnitude  of  the  heavenly  army.  Itev  5U 
speaks  of  '  myriads  of  myriads  and  thousands  of 
thousands' ;  and  He  1232  speaks  of  '  the  myriads  of 
angels' — both  in  probable  allusion  to  Dn  7'°.  In 
Job  253  also  the  question  is  asked  :  '  Is  there  any 
number  of  his  armies?'  Similarly  the  Pal.  Targ. 
to  Ex  1213  tells  of  90,000  myriads  of  destroying 
angels  ;  and  in  Dt  345  the  same  Targum  speaks  of 
the  glory  of  the  Shekinah  being  revealed  to  the 
dying  Moses,  with  2000  myriads  of  angels  and 
42,000  chariots ;  as  2  K  617  tells  of  a  '  mountain 
full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about 
Elisha.' 

2.  They  form  a  court.  Heaven  is  *God's  throne' 
(Mt  5s4  2323),  and  there  also  'the  Son  of  Man  shall 
sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory'  (Mt  19-'8).  The 
angels,  as  courtiers,  stand  in  vast  multitudes  before 
the  throne  (Rev  511  711).  As  in  earthly  courts  there 
are  gradations  of  rank  and  dignity,  so  in  heaven. 
It  is  St.  Paul  who  speaks  most  explicitly  of  'the 
principalities  and  powers  in  the  heavenly  places' 
(Eph  31U),  and  of  Christ's  being  'exalted  far  above 
all  rule,  and  authority,  and  power,  and  dominion' 
(Eph  l-1) ;  and  'evidently  Paul  regarded  them  as 
actually  existent  and  intelligent  forces '  (Robinson, 
in  loco) ;  but  the  same  conception  presents  itself  in 
the  Gospels  in  the  reference  to  archangels,  who 
were  four,  or  in  some  authors  seven,  in  number: 
Gabriel,  Raphael,  Michael,  and  Uriel  being  those 
most  frequently  mentioned.  In  Lk  l19  the  angel 
who  appears  to  Zacharias  says :  '  I  am  Gabriel, 
that  stand  in  the  presence  of  God ' ;  as  in  To  1215 
the  angel  says  to  fobit :  '  I  am  Raphael,  one  of 
the  seven  holy  angels,  which  present  the  prayers 
of  the  saints  and  go  in  before  the  glory  of  the 
Holy  One.'  Even  in  the  OT  the  angels  are  spoken 
of  as  forming  'a  comu-W :  e.ff.  in  Ps  897,  where 
God  is  said  to  be  '  very  terrible  in  the  council  of 
the  holy  ones,'  and  in  Ps  821  where  He  is  said  to 
'judge  amidst  the  Elohfm.'  This  idea  was  a  great 
favourite  with  later  Jews,  who  maintained  that 
'God  does  nothing  without  consulting  the  family 
above '  (Sanhedrin,  386).  To  the  same  circle  of  ideas 
belong  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus :  '  Every  one  that 
shall  confess  me  before  men,  him  will  the  Son  of 
Man  confess  before  the  angels  of  God  ;  but  he  that 
denieth  me  in  the  presence  of  men  shall  be  denied 
in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God'  (Lk  128- u). 
Evidently  the  angels  are  interested  spectators  of 
men's  behaviour,  responsive  to  their  victories  and 
defeats,  their  sins  and  struggles ;  and  we  are  here 
taught  that  to  be  denied  before  such  a  vast  re- 
sponsive assembly  intensifies  the  remorse  of  the 
apostate,  as  to  be  confessed  before  them  intensifies 
the  joy  of  those  who  are  'faithful  unto  death.' 
Again,  in  many  courts,  and  particularly  in  that 
of  the  Persians,  there  were  secretaries  or  scribes, 
whose  business  it  was  to  keep  a  '  book  of  records ' 
(Est  61),  in  which  the  names  and  deeds  of  those 
who  had  deserved  well  of  the  king  were  honour- 
ably recorded.  The  metaphor  of  heaven  as  a 
palace  and  court  is  so  far  kept  up,  that  the  Jews 
often  spoke  of  books  in  heaven  in  which  men's 
deeds  are  recorded.  Not  only  do  we  read  in 
Slavonic  Enoch  195  of  'angels  who  are  over  the 
souls  of  men,  and  who  write  down  all  their  works 


and  their  lives  before  the  face  of  the  Lord ' ;  and 
in  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  where  symbolism 
abounds,  of  'books'  being  'opened,'  and  of  the 
'  dead '  being  '  judged  according  to  what  was 
written  in  the  books':  but  even  in  an  Epistle 
of  St.  Paul  we  read  of  those  '  whose  names  are 
in  the  book  of  life'  (Ph  43),  and  in  He  12-3,  of 
'  the  church  of  the  firstborn  who  are  enrolled  in 
heaven';  and  precisely  in  accord  with  the  above 
our  Lord  bade  His  disciples  rejoice,  because  their 
names  'are  written  in  heaven,'  i.e.  enrolled  for 
honour  (Lk  1020). 

3.  They  form  a  choir  in  the  heavenly  temple. 
The  description  of  heaven  in  the  Apocalypse  is 
quite  as  much  that  of  a  temple  as  a  palace. 
Heaven  contains  its  altar  (85  9la),  its  censers  (5B 
83),  its  musicians  (58  15J),  and  its  singers  (59  14s 
153).  In  extra-Biblical  literature  the  veil  is  often 
mentioned,  concealing  the  abode  of  God  in  the 
Most  Holy  Place,  within  which  the  archangels  are 
permitted  to  enter  (To  12'-- 1S,  Enoch  4Ua).  The 
only  reference  in  the  Gospels  under  this  head  is 
the  song  of  the  angels,  described  in  Lk  213£\  It 
is  possible,  in  spite  of  the  reading  of  some  very 
ancient  Greek  MSS  (N*ABD),  that  this  song,  like 
that  of  the  seraphim  in  Is  6-,  is  a  triple  antiphonal 
one — 

*  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  [heaven], 

Peace  on  earth, 

Among  men  [Divine]  good  pleasure.' 

i.  They  are  'sons  of  God.'  In  this  respect  the 
saints  who  are  raised  again  are  '  equal  to  the 
angels'  (Lk  20a6).  They  are  sons  of  God  by 
creation  and  by  obedience  (Job  l6  21  387).  They 
'  do  not  owe  their  existence  to  the  ordinary  process 
of  filiation,  but  to  an  immediate  act  of  creation' 
(Godet,  OT  Studies,  7);  thus  resembling  in  their 
origin  the  bodily  nature  of  those  who  are  '  sons  of 
the  resurrection.'  Hence  we  find  that  they  are 
frequently  described  as  'holy'  (Mt  2531,  Mk  8Si, 
Lk  92B,  Job  51  1516,  Dn  S13),  and  by  implication  we 
learn  that  angels  obey  God's  will  in  heaven,  since 
we  are  taught  by  our  Lord  to  pray  that  God's  holy 
will  may  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  (Mt  0lu, 
cf.  Ps  10320). 

5.  They  are  free  from  sensuous  feelings.  This 
is  taught  in  Mt  2230  'In  the  resurrection  they 
neither  marry  [as  men]  nor  are  given  in  marriage 
[as  women],  but  are  as  the  angels  of  God  in 
heaven.'  These  words  were  spoken  by  our  Lord 
in  response  to  the  doubts  of  the  Sadducees  on  the 
subject  of  the  resurrection.  Christ's  reply  is  in 
effect  this :  The  source  of  your  error  is  that  you  do 
not  fully  recognize  the  power  of  God.  You  seem 
to  think  that  God  can  make  only  one  kind  of  body, 
with  one  sort  of  functions,  and  dependent  on  one 
means  of  life.  In  that  way  you  limit  unduly  the 
power  of  God.  'In  that  age'  {Lk  20»),  'when 
they  rise  from  the  dead '  (Mk  12s5),  men  do  not  eat 
and  drink  ( Ro  14").  Not  being  mortal,  they  are  not 
dependent  on  food  for  nourishment,  nor  have  they, 
by  nature,  sensuous  appetites,  but  are  ladyye\oi 
('equal  to  the  angels').  Thus  skilfully  did  Jesus 
give  a  double-edged  reply  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Sadducees  (Ac  238).  While  answering  their 
objection  against  the  resurrection,  He  affirms  that 
'  those  who  are  accounted  worthy  to  attain  to  that 
aiibv,  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  .  are 
equal  to  the  angels'— thus  plainly  disclosing  His 
belief  in  angels  and  setting  it  over  against  their 
disbelief.  As  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  angels, 
Philo  speaks  of  them  as  da-wfiaTOi  ko\  ei/Salnoves 
ipvxal  ('incorporeal  and  happy  souls ') ;  and  again, 
as  'bodiless  souls,  not  mixtures  of  rational  and 
irrational  natures  as  ours  are,  but  having  the  irra- 
tional nature  cut  out,  wholly  intelligent  through- 
out, pure-thoughts  (\oyta-fiot,  elsewhere  \6yoi)  like 
a  monad'  (Drummond's  Philo,  145-147;  cf.  Philo's 
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Confusion  of  Tongues,  p.  8,  Allegory,  iii.  62).  Tlie 
Rabbis  interpreted  Dn  710  to  teach  that  the  nature 
of  the  angels  is  tire.  'They  are  nourished  by  the 
radiance  which  streams  from  the  presence  of  God. 
They  need  no  material  nourishment,  and  their 
nature  is  not  responsive  to  bodily  pleasures ' 
{Weber,  Jiid.  Theol*  167  ;  Pesikta,  57a  ;  Exodus 
R.  32).  They  are  also  said  to  be  '  spiritual  beings ' 
(Lev.  B.  24),  '  without  sensuous  requirements ' 
(Yoma,  74ft),  'without  hatred,  envy,  or  jealousy' 
(Chag.  14).  The  Jewish  legends  which  interpret 
Gn  6*  as  teaching  a  commingling  of  angels  with 
women,  so  as  to  produce  'mighty  men,  men  of 
renown,*  seem  at  variance  with  the  above  belief 
as  to  the  immunity  of  celestial  intelligences  from 
all  passion.  It  is  true  that  Jiule  ti  and  Enoch  15!-' 
both  speak  of  the  angels  as  having  first  '  left  their 
habitation '  in  heaven ;  but  the  fact  that  they  were 
deemed  capable  of  sexual  intercourse  implies  a 
much  coarser  conception  of  the  angelic  nature 
than  is  taught  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  of  Philo, 
and  of  the  Talmud. 

6.  They  have  extens-ivc,  and  yet  limited,  know- 
ledge. I'his  is  clearly  taught  in  one  utterance  of 
Christ's,  recorded  in  Mt  24w||  Mk  1333  *  Of  that  day 
and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  not  even  the  angel's 
of  heaven.'  The  implications  clearly  are  (1)  that 
angels  know  most  things,  far  better  than  men  ;  but 
(2)  that  there  are  some  things,  including  the  day  of 
the  Second  Advent,  which  they  do  not  know.  Both 
these  propositions  admit  of  copious  illustration 
from  Jewish  literature.  First,  as  to  their  exten- 
sive knowledge.  There  are  numerous  intimations 
of  the  scientific  skill  of  the  angels,  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  events  of  human  lives,  and  their 
prescience  of  future  events.  The  Book  of  Jubilees, 
a  pre-Christian  work  extensively  read,  affirms  (l27) 
that  Moses  was  taught  by  Gabriel  concerning 
Creation  and  the  things  narrated  in  Genesis ;  that 
angels  taught  Noah  herbal  remedies  (101-),  and 
brought  to  Jacob  seven  tablets  recording  the 
history  of  his  posterity  (3221).  In  Enoch  81  Azazel 
is  said  to  have  taught  men  metallurgy  and  other 

.  sciences ;  as  Prometheus  was  said  to  have  taught 
the  Greeks.  In  To  1212  the  angel  assures  Tobit 
that  he  was  familiar  with  all  the  events  of  his 
troublous  days:  as  in  2S  1417-20  the  woman  of 
Tekoa  Hatters  Joab  that  he  was  'as  wise  as  an 
angel  of  God  to  know  all  things  that  are  in  the 
earth.'  But  this  knowledge  has  its  limits.  Angels 
were  supposed  to  understand  no  language  but  He- 
brew {Chagigah,  16«)-  In  2  Es  45-,  in  revealing 
eschatological  events,  the  angel  gives  the  tokens 
of  the  coming  end,  but  confesses  his  ignorance  as 
to  whether  Esdras  will  be  alive  at  the  time.  The 
Midrash  on  Ps  2514  affirms  that  'nothing  is  hidden 
from  the  angels ' ;  but  according  to  Sanhedrin, 
99a,  and  other  Talmudic  passages,  'they  know  not 
the  time  of  Israel's  redemption.'  In  1  P  l1-  we  are 
told  that  '  the  angels  desire '  (but  in  vain)  '  to  look 
into'  some  of  the  NT  mysteries;  and  in  Slav. 
Enoch  24-  402,  Enoch  tells  his  children  that  not 
even  the  angels  know  the  secrets  which  he  discloses 
to  them. 

7.  They  take  a  deep  intercut  in  the  srdrnfion  of 
men.  We  gather  this  from  the  evident  joy  with 
which  angels  announced  the  advent  of  the  Messiah 
to  the  shepherds  at  Bethlehem.  The  angel  who 
brought  the  '  tidings  of  great  joy'  (Lk  21U)  clearly 
felt  the  joy  himself;  and  the  song  which  the 
heavenly  host  sang  in  praise  to  God  was  the  out- 
come of  joyous  hearts.  Even  more  explicitly  is 
this  taught  in  Lk  15lu  'There  is  joy  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth.'  The  word  ivuwiov  seems  here  to  mean 
'in  the  midst  of,'  'among.'  'Joy  is  manifest  on 
every  countenance.'  Even  if  the  joy  intended  be 
'  the  joy  of  God,  which  breaks  forth  in  presence  of 


the  angels'  (Godet,  in  loco),  still  the  implication 
would  be  that  the  heart  of  the  angelic  throri"  is 
en  rapport  with  the  heart  of  '  the  happy  God  ' 
On  this  point  the  words  of  the  angel  are  instruc- 
tive which  are  recorded  in  P«ev  2210  '1  am  a 
fellow-servant  with  thee  and  with  thy  brethren 
the  prophets,  and  with  them  that  keep  the  words 
of  this  book.'  The  interpreting  angel  confesses  to 
unity  of  service  with  the  Church,  and  in  so  doing 
implies  a  oneness  of  sympathy  and  love  with  the 
saints.  So  also  when,  in  1  P  I*12,  we  read  that '  the 
angels  desire  to  look  into'  the  marvels  of  redemp- 
tion, there  is,  as  Dr.  Ihut  says,  'a  glimpse  of  the 
fellowship  of  angels  with  prophets  and  evangelists, 
and  implicitly  with  the  suffering  Christians  to 
whom  St.  Peter  wrote.'  The  same  deep  interest 
in  the  progress  of  the  Church  appears  in  Eph  3lu, 
where  we  are  taught  that  one  great  purpose  which 
moved  God  to  enter  on  the  work  of  human  salva- 
tion was,  that  'through  the  Church  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  God  might  be  made  known  to  the 
principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places.'  The 
Church  on  earth  is  the  arena  on  which  the  attri- 
butes of  God  are  displayed  for  the  admiration  and 
adoration  of  'the  family  in  heaven'  (Eph  31S). 

ii.  Axgkls  as  Visitants  to  Earth.— 1.  To 
convey  messages  from  God  to  ■wnn.—Ut)  In  dreams. 
It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,  as 
recorded  by  St.  Matthew,  that  the  appearances  of 
the  angels  are  in  dreams  to  Joseph,  bidding  him 
acknowledge  Mary  as  bis  wife  (Mt  Y-V)t  take  the 
young  child  and  His  mother  to  Egypt  (21:),  and 
return  to  Palestine  on  the  death  of  Herod  (2,y). 
The  only  OT  parallel  to  this  is  Gn  31",  where 
Jacob  tells  his  wives  that '  the  angel  of  God  spake' 
to  him  '  in  a  dream.' 

[b]  In  other  instances  the  message  of  the  angel  is 
brought  in  full,  wakeful  conseiousne>s.  It  was 
while  Zaeharias  was  ministering  at  the  altar  of 
incense  in  the  Holy  Place  that  an  angel  who  called 
himself  Gabriel  appeared,  foretelling  the  birth  of 
John  (Lk  l11).  It  was  while  the  shepherds  were 
keeping  watch  over  their  Hock  that  the  angel  stood 
near  them  and  directed  them  to  the  babe  in  Beth- 
lehem (Lk2M11);  and  it  is  narrated  by  the  three 
Synoptists  that  it  was  through  angelic  agency 
that  the  disciples  were  informed  of  the  Resmrec- 
tion.  St.  Matthew  narrates  that  it  was  an  angel 
who  had  'descended  from  heaven'  (28-),  that  spoke 
to  the  women  at  the  tomb  (2&-7).  St.  Mark 
speaks  of  a  young  man  'arrayed  in  a  white  robe' 
(105),  and  St.  Luke  of  'two  men  in  dazzling 
apparel'  (244),  who  assured  the  women  that  Christ 
was  risen.  The  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is 
silent  as  to  angelic  appearances  at  the  Resurrec- 
tion,  but  lie  bears  testimony  to  the  popular  belief 
in  angelic  voices  (Jn  J2-').  When  a  voice  came 
from  heaven,  saying,  '  I  have  glorified  and  will 
again  glorify  (my  name),'  the  Evangelist  records : 
'Some  of  the  people  said,  An  angel  spake  to  him.' 

We  reserve  for  special  consideration  the  sacredly 
mysterious  interview  of  the  angel  Gabriel  with  the 
Virgin  Mary  (Lk  l36'3*).  The  salutation  of  the 
angel  was:  'Hail,  thou  favoured  one  !  The  Loul 
is  with  thee.'  When  she  was  perplexed  at  the 
saying,  the  angel  announced  :  '  Thou  shalt  conceive 
in  thy  womb  and  bear  a  son,  and  shalt  oall  his 
name  Jesus.'  This  Son  is  further  described  as 
'Son  of  the  Most  High'  and  He  to  whom  'the 
Lord  God  will  give  the  throne  of  bis  father  David.' 
Then,  in  reply  to  the  Virgin's  further  doubts  and 
perplexities,  the  angel  vouchsafes  the  dread  ex- 
planation, '  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee, 
and  the  power  (SiVajus)  of  the  Most  High  shall 
overshadow  thee.  .No  word  from  God  shall  be 
devoid  of  power.'  The  full  consideration  of  these 
words  will  he  fittingly  considered  under  ANNUNCIA- 
TION (which  see).     On  us  it  seems  to  devolve  to 
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speak  of  the  view  which  arose  very  early  in  Jewish 
Christian  circles,  and  which  regarded  the  angel  as 
not  merely  the  messenger,  but  the  cause  of  the 
conception:  It  was  a,  general  belief  among  the 
Jews  that  a  spoken  word  has  causal  efficacy.  This 
lay  at  the  root  of  the  belief  in  the  potency  of  spells 
and  charms.  And  if  every  spoken  word  is  mighty, 
the  words  of  God  are  almighty.  The  expression 
'No  word  from  (irapd)  God  shall  be  devoid  of 
power'  (Lk  l37)  was  accordingly  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  message  brought  from  God  through 
the  angel  had  causal  efficacy  :  the  Divine  word 
spoken  by  the  angel  caused  the  conception.  In 
the  Protevangelium  of  James  (11s)  the  angel  is 
recoi'ded  to  have  said  :  'Thou  shalt  conceive  from 
His  word '  {4k  tov  ~K6yov  aiiroC),  and  the  same  ex- 
pression occurs  in  the  Arabic  Gospel  of  (he  Infancy. 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  curious  doctrine  of  the 
ancient  Church,  that  the  Virgin  conceived  through 
the  car.  The  word  of  the  angel,  which  was  a 
Divine  message,  reached  the  Virgin  through  the 
ear.  The  ear  was  thus  believed  to  be  the  channel 
through  which  the  Divine  potency  was  operative. 
Even  Augustine  says :  '  Virgo  per  aurem  impreg- 
nabatur.'  As  bearing  on  this  subject,  we  may 
note  that  in  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  the  angel 
Gabriel  is  called  '  the  angel  of  the  Holy  Spirit ' 
(318 123  J)36).  In  pseudo-Matthew  (c.10),  Joseph  says  : 
'  Why  do  ye  mislead  me  to  believe  that  an  angel 
of  the  Lord  hath  made  her  pregnant?'  and  in  the 
Pn>tiT>i)ujdiitm  of  jnmes  the  Virgin  explains  her 
condition  to  Joseph  in  these  words:  'The  case  is 
tiie  same  as  it  was  with  Adam  whom  God  created. 
He  said,  "  Let  him  be  "  ;  and  he  was.' 

2.  Angels  as  performing  physical  actions.  This 
is  an  ancient  representation  of  which  the  OT 
furnishes  many  instances  :  Ps  91iir*  (cited  Mt  46,  Lk 
41U'- ),  '  angels  .  .  .  shall  hear  thee  up  on  their  hands ' ; 
in  Dn  Q--  angels  shut  the  lions'  mouths  ;  in  Ps  347 
angels  encamp  round  about  them  that  fear  God  ; 
so  in  Apocrypha  (Bel  re,  Three  a8).  It  is  therefore 
precisely  in  accord  with  Jewish  modes  of  thought 
that  we  read  in  Mt  282  '  There  was  a  great  earth- 
quake :  for  an  angel  of  the  Lord  descended  from 
heaven,  and  came  and  rolled  away  the  stone ' ;  and 
in  Mk  l13  '  He  was  with  the  wild  beasts  ;  and  the 
angels  ministered  unto  him  '  (ef.  Mt  4n). 

3.  As  performing  psychical  actions.  When  Jesus 
was  in  the  garden,  and  'being  in  an  agony  prayed 
more  earnestly,'  we  are  told  that  'there  appeared 
to  him  an  angel  from  heaven  strengthening  him' 
(Lk  22").*  So  in  Dn  1017<-  Daniel  records  that 
there  was  '  no  strength  in  him,  and  no  breath 
left  in  him,'  and  an  an^el  'touched  him  and 
strengthened  him.'  The  Hebrews  drew  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  physical  and  the  psychical. 
It  was  in  their  regard  just  as  easy  for  these 
spiritual  existences  to  roll  away  a  stone  as  to 
infuse  vigour  into  the  system,  and  give  power  to 
the  enfeebled  nerves  and  will. 

4.  Angels  are  deputed  to  quard  the  righteous 
from  danger.  In  Gn  247  Abraham  prays  for  his 
servant:  'May  God  send  his  angel  before  thee'; 
and  Jacob  saw  angels  'ascending  and  descending' 
over  him  in  his  sleep  (Gn  2S12).  In  the  time  of 
Christ  it  was  a  Jewish  belief  not  merely  that 
angels  are  sent  to  guide  and  guard  men,  but  also 
that  every  man  has  his  own  guardian  spirit,  or,  as 
others  teach,  two  guardians.  In  the  Talniudic 
treatise  Bemkhoth  (606),  when  a  man  goes  into  an 
unclean  place,  he  prays  his  guardian  angels  to  wait 
outside  till  he  returns.  In  Pal.  Targum  to  Gn  33'" 
Jacob  says  to  Esau,  '  I  have  seen  thy  face  as  if  I 
saw  the  face  of  thy  angel ' ;  on  Gn  48lu  the  same 
Targum  reads :  '  May  the  angel  whom  thou  hast 
assigned  to  me  bless  the  lads. '    Similarly  the  Sohar 

*  On  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  this  passage  see  the 
Notes  on  Select  Readings '  in  Westcott  and  Hort"s  NT  in  Greek. 


to  Exodus  (p.  190)  says :  '  From  the  13th  year  of 
a  man  and  onwards,  God  assigns  to  every  man  two 
angels,  one  on  the  right  hand  and  one  on  the  left ; 
and  the  Testament  of  Joseph  (c.  6)  names  the  angel 
of  Abraham  as  the  guardian  of  Joseph.  It  is 
here  more  than  elsewhere  that  we  seem  to  recog- 
nize the  influence  of  Persia  on  Jewish  beliefs. 

The  question  now  occurs,  What  connexion  is 
there  between  the  above  and  Mt  1810  'See  that  ye 
despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones,  for  I  say  unto 
you,  that  their  angels  in  heaven  continually  behold 
the  face  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven '  ?  It  is 
evident  that  'their  angels'  means  angels  that 
watch  over  them.  But  did  our  Lord  refer  to  the 
'  angels  of  the  presence '  or  to  individual  guardian 
angels?  The  former  is  more  probable  for  two 
reasons— (1)  It  was  not  part  of  the  Jewish  creed 
that  any  angels  behold  the  face  of  God  except 
the  archangels ;  (2)  the  guardian  spirits  accom- 
panying men  on  earth  could  hardly  at  the  same 
time  be  said  to  be  in  heaven  continually  beholding 
the  face  of  the  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  The 
allusion  probably  is,  then,  to  the  '  angels  of  the 
presence,  and  especially  to  Michael  the  guardian 
of  the  pious  and  the  helpless.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  in  Ac  12I5we  seem  to  have  the  popular  Jewish 
notion  in  all  its  later  development.  When  many 
brethren  were  met  in  the  house  of  Mary,  mother 
of  John  Mark,  and  were  unahle  to  believe  that 
Peter  had  really  been  delivered,  they  said  to 
Rhoda,  first,  'Thou  art  mad,' and  then,  'It  is  hia 
angel.'  This,  if  pushed  to  its  apparent  implica- 
tions, seems  to  contain  an  allusion  to  a  notion 
which  occurs  in  some  Jewish  writings,  that  heaven 
is  a  counterpart  of  earth,  and  every  man  has  his 
double  in  the  celestial  sphere ;  or  at  all  events  the 
guardian  angel  is  like  him  whom  he  guards.  It 
is  quite  likely,  however,  that  on  the  lips  of  the 
disciples  these  words  might  be  merely  an  allusion 
to  a  popular  conception,  without  carrying  with 
them  any  literal  belief. 

5.  Angels  visit  wrath  on  the  adversaries  of  the 
righteous.  This  is  implied  in  Christ's  words :  '  See 
that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones'  (Mt  . 
18m).  The  word  Spare  implies  '  beware  ! '  and  the 
teaching  clearly  is  that  angels  are  capable  of 
punishing  any  who  injure  those  whom  it  is  their 
business  to  guard.  The  OT  contains  instances  of 
their  punitive  abilities.  It  was  an  angel  of  the 
Lord  who  smote  185,000  in  the  camp  of  the 
Assyrians  (2  K  1935),  and  who  destroyed  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  till,  when  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  the 
Lord  said  to  him,  '  It  is  enough '  (2  S  241U) ;  and  Ps 
355'-  presents  a  picture  calculated  to  inspire  terror 
in  every  breast :  '  Let  them  be  as  chaff  before  the 
wind,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  driving  them  on.  Let 
their  way  be  dark  and  slippery,  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  pursuing  them.'  It  is  very  noteworthy  that 
the  Lord  Jesus,  even  in  His  hour  of  intensest 
agony,  drew  comfort  from  the  thought  of  angelic 
help.  It  Mas  a  real  comfort  to  Him  that  the  angels 
were  at  His  control,  if  He  needed  them.  The 
military  band  led  by  Judas  could  not  arrest  or 
injure  Him  unless  He  voluntarily  submitted  Him- 
self to  them.  He  had  'authority  to  lay  down 
His  'life';  and  when  the  struggle  was  over,  and 
the  resolve  retaken  that  the  path  of  the  cross  was 
the  path  of  duty,  He  conveyed  to  the  Eleven  the 
fact  of  His  self -surrender  by  saying  to  Peter,  who 
had  impetuously  used  the  sword  in  his  Lord's 
defence.  '  Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now  beseech 
the  Father,  and  he  would  even  now  send  me  more 
than  twelve  legions  of  angels'?  (Mt2653).  Wenote 
here  that  the  prayer  is  not  to  be  addressed  to 
angels.  There  are  very  few  instances  of  Jews 
praying  to  angels.  The  Rabbis  discouraged  it. 
Every  pious  Jew  would,  as  Jesus  did,  pray  to  God 
that  He  would  send  angelic  ministry  ;  as  in  2  Mac 
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1523,  -where  Judas  is  said  to  have  prayed :  '  0 
sovereign  Lord,  send  a  good  angel  before  us  to 
bring  terror  and  trembling.' 

6.  Angels  render  aid  at  death,  Lk  16-  '  Lazarus 
was  carried  away  by  the  angels  into  Abraham's 
bosom.'  We  come  here  upon  a  widespread  belief 
among  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians— that  angels 
convey  the  souls  of  the  righteous  to  Paradise. 
Michael  is  usually  the  one  entrusted  with  this 
duty.  If  he  has  a  companion,  it  is  Gabriel.  The 
Gospel  of  Nieodemus  records  that  when  Jesus  de- 
scended into  Hades  and  released  the  righteous 
dead  from  captivity,  He  delivered  Adam  and  all 
the  righteous  to  the  archangel  Michael,  and  all 
the  saints  followed  Michael ;  and  he  led  them  all 
into  the  glorious  gate  of  Paradise:  among  them 
being  the  penitent  thief.  The  History  >f  Joseph 
the  Carpenter  records  that  Michael  and'  Gabriel 
drew  out  the  soul  of  Joseph  and  wrapped  it  in  a 
silken  napkin,  and  amid  the  songs  of  angels  took 
him  to  his  good  Father,  even  to  the  dwelling-place 
of  the  just.  In  the  Testament  of  A  lira  ham  we 
have  a  similar  account  of  the  death  of  Abraham. 
The  Ascension  of  Isaiah  (7-5)  affirms  that  'those 
who  love  the  Most  High  and  His  Beloved  will 
ascend  to  heaven  by  the  An-el  of  the  Holy  Spirit.' 

7.  Angels  are  to  be  the  mini '.st rants  of  Christ  at 
His  Second  Adrcnt.  'The  reapers'  in  the  great 
Harvest  '  are  angels ' ;  and  they  separate  the  tares 
from  the  wheat  (Mt  133y).  'The  Son  of  Man  will 
send  forth  his  angels  to  gather  out  all  that  oll'end ' 
(Mt  1341).  '  He  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the 
holy  angels  with  him'(Mt  2531).  'He  shall  send 
forth  his  angels  with  the  great  sound  of  a  trumpet 
to  gather  the  elect '  (Mt  2431 ;  cf.  1  Th  417,  2Th  l7). 

8.  To  complete  our  survey,  we  must  add  one 
word  as  to  the  appearance  of  annuls  when  men 
were  conscious  of  their  presence.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  there  needs  to  be  a  preparation  of 
vision  before  man  can  recognize  their  presence. 
As  Balaam  was  unaware  that  the  angel  con- 
fronted him  until  the  Lord  opened  his  eyes  (Nu 
22Jl),  and  as  Elisha  prayed  that  God  would  open 
the  eyes  of  his  sen'ant  (2  K  617),  so  when  the 
risen  Jesus  appeared  to  Saul  of  Tarsus,  those  who 
travelled  with  him  '  saw  no  man '  (Ac  97).  (a) 
Angels  had  a  manlike  appearance.  As  Abraham 
and  Manoah's  wife  mistook  them  for  men  (Gn  18ie, 
Jg  136),  so,  in  describing  the  Resurrection,  St.  Mark 
says  that  the  women  '  saw  a  young  man '  <165),  and 
St.  Luke  that  '  two  men  stood  by  them  '  (244). — (6) 
Their  appearance  was  usually  with  brilliant  light 
or  'glory.'  When  the  angel  appeared  to  the  shep- 
herds, '  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about 
them'  (Lk  29),  and  when  the  Son  of  Man  cometh, 
He  will  come  'in  the  glory  of  the  holy  angels'  (Lk 
9-e).  So  in  To  3ie,  Cod.  B  reads :  '  The  prayer  of 
both  was  heard  before  the  glory  of  the  great 
Raphael' ;  in  2  Mac  3^  two  young  men  appeared, 
'notable  in  their  strength  and  beautiful  in  their 
glory  ' ;  and  the  Protevannclium  of  James  narrates 
that  'an  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  in  the  great 
light  to  Joachim.' — [c)  They  wear  raiment  of  great 
luminousness.  Mt  283  '  His  appearance  was  like 
lightning,  and  bis  raiment  white  as  snow';  cf. 
Dn  106,  Ezk  l13,  Rev  l11  19,a.  So  Apoc.  of  Peter 
says  of  the  angels,  '  their  body  was  whiter  than 
anj  snow.' 

lii.  Differences  between  NT  and  Radbinism 
as  to  Angels. — We  undertook  to  show  that  'in 
the  main  Christ  and  His  Apostles  appropriated 
the  Angelology  of  Judaism';  and  the  above  sys- 
tematic treatment  has  surely  rendered  this  evi- 
dent. It  has  often  been  observed  that  '  Jesus  says 
very  little  about  angels' ;  and,  so  far  as  the  bulk 
of  His  sayings  is  concerned,  this  is  quite  true  ;  but 
when  we  classify  His  utterances,  we  find  that  they 
constitute  almost  a  complete  Angelology  ;  and  su 
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far  as  it  goes,  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  Jewish 
behefsof  the  period.  The  Jews  believed  all  that 
nior^     SayS      ftng  y  alS° believed  much 

1.  It  is  very  significant  that  the  Gospels  are 
silent  as  to  the  mediation  of  angels.  In  Judaism 
this  was  very  prominent.  In  Tobit,  c.a.,  one  great 
function  of  angels  is  said  to  be  to  carry  the  prayers 
of  saints  within  the  veil,  before  the  glory  of  the 
Holy  One  (p-  «).     In  Enoch  40«  the  seer  says 

And  the  third  voice  heard  I  pray  and  intercede 
lor  those  who  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  supplicate 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  spirits.'  In  the  Greek 
Apoc.  of  Barnch  (c.  11),  Michael  is  said  to  have  a 
great  receptacle  in  which  the  prayers  of  men  are 
placed  to  be  carried  through  the  gates  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Divine  glory  (Text*  and.  Studies,  v 
i.  100).  In  the  Mid  rash  Exodus  Rabba  21  an  angel 
set  over  the  prayers  of  men  is  said  to  weave  them 
into  crowns  for  the  Must  High.— But  not  only  are 
the  Gospels  silent  as  to  the  need  of  angels  to  be 
mediators  in  carrying  the  prayers  and  necessities 
of  saints  into  the  unapproachable  chamber  of  the 
Most  High,  the  teaching  of  Jesus  was  designed  to 
counteract  such  a  view  of  God.  When  our  Lord 
said :  '  Your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye 
have  need  of  all  these  things'  (Mt  (j:>3) ;  'Your 
heavenly  Father  feedeth  the  fowls'  (6-b) ;  'Thy 
Father  seeth  in  secret'  (618) ;  Tray  to  thy  Father 
who  is  in  secret '  (Ge),— He  certainly  wished  to  break 
down  the  barriers  which  the  Jewish  mirid  had 
placed  between  itself  and  God,  and  encourage  men 
to  come  direct  to  the  Father  in  childlike  confidence. 

2.  In  other  respects  the  only  difference  is,  that 
the  Gospels  are  free  from  the  extravagant  embel- 
lishment in  which  the  Rabbis  indulged,  when 
speaking  of  angels  :  (a)  as  to  their  size.  The  Tal- 
mudic  treatise  Chaqigah  (136)  says  that  Sandalfon 
is  taller  than  his  fellows  by  the  length  of  a  journey 
of  500  years;  and  the  Gospel  of  Peter  (c.  9)  tells 
how  the  Roman  soldiers  saw  two  men  descend 
from  heaven,  and  the  head  of  the  two  reached 
unto  heaven,  but  that  of  Him  whom  they  released 
from  the  tomb  overpassed  the  heavens. — (ft)  As 
to  a  fondness  for  the  marvellous  in  describing 
their  appearance  and  actions.  For  instance,  Yoma 
21«  narrates  how  a  high  priest  was  killed  by  an 
angel  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  the  impress  of 
a  calf's  foot  was  found  between  his  shoulders. 
Joshua  ben  Hananiah  is  reported  to  have  told 
the  Emperor  Hadrian  that  God  hears  the  song  of 
new  angels  everyday.  When  asked  whence  they 
come,  he  replied,  *  From  the  fiery  stream  which 
issues  from  the  throne  of  God '  (Dn  710) ;  see  Bacher, 
Agada  der  Tannaiten,  i.  178.  —  (r)  The  Jews  also 
speculated  much  as  to  the  origin  of  the  angels, 
their  connexion  with  the  four  elements,  etc.  ;  and 
they  had  ingenious  methods  of  computing  their 
number  by  l,\abhalistic  Uematria — the  whole  thing 
being  the  extravaganza  of  Oriental  phantasy. 

iv.  The  objective  value  of  the  NT  doctrine 
of  Angels. — The  most  difficult  part  of  oar  task 
now  awaits  us,  to  give  some  account  of  modern 
views  as  to  the  reality  of  angels,  and  to  discuss 
whether  there  are  valid  reasons  why  we,  as  Chris- 
tians, are  bound  to  accept  the  prima  facie  NT 
teaching  as  to  the  angelic  ministry.  Every  Chris- 
tian must  feel  that  it  is  of  very  great  importance 
to  decide  whether  the  Lord  Jesus  really  believed 
in  the  objective  existence  and  ministrations  of 
angels.  To  this  question  the  present  writer  feels 
obliged  to  give  an  affirmative  reply  [but  see  art. 
Accommodation,  above,  p.  20],  and  that  for  the 
following  reasons  :  (1)  Though  Jesus  did  not  speak 
much  concerning  angels,  yet  His  recorded  sayings 
cover,  with  some  intentional  exceptions,  almost 
the  complete  Angelology  of  the  Jews— which  is 
evidence  that  He  was,  in  the  main,  in  agreement 
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with  it.  (2)  If  the  disciples  had  been  radically 
mistaken  on  this  subject,  surely  this  is  a  matter 
as  to  which  Christ's  words  were  applicable  :  '  If  it 
were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you,'  Jn  14a.  (3) 
In  controversy  with  the  Sadducees,  who  were 
sceptical  as  to  angels,  He  adroitly  gave  them  such 
a  reply  to  their  objection  against  the  resurrection 
as  to  show  that  the  existence  and  nature  of  angels 
was  to  Him  a  settled  matter,  and  might  be  used 
to  elucidate  the  nature  of  the  resurrection  body. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  conviction  in  the  words  of 
Jesus :  ( Those  who  rise  again  are  like  the  angels.' 
(4)  Christ  made  mention  of  angels  not  merely  in 
the  parables,  where  we  expect  symbolism  and  pic- 
torial illustration,  but  also  in  the  interpretation 
(Alt  133a-  4l- 4U).  (5)  He  used  the  punitive  ability  of 
angels  to  warn  men  against  despising  the  little 
ones  in  His  kingdom  (Mt  IS1").  Apart  from  a 
literal  belief  in  angels,  such  words  are  an  empty 
threat.  (6)  In  the  time  of  His  most  intense  agony 
He  evidently  derived  comfort  from  the  loving  sym- 
pathy of  the  'cloud  of  witnesses';  for  when  He 
emerges  from  the  trial  and  its  bitterness  is  past, 
He  assures  Peter  that,  had  He  permitted  it,  more 
than  twelve  legions  of  angels  would  readily  have 
intervened  to  deliver  Him  (Mt  2653).  —  Stevens 
(Theology  of  NT,  p.  80)  is  impressed  by  other  pas- 
sages. '  In  several  places,'  he  says,  '  Christ  seems 
to  refer  to  angels  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that 
He  believed  in  their  real  existence.  He  will 
"  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  his  holy 
angels"  (Mk  8H8).  "Angels  in  heaven"  neither 
marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage  (Mk  1225).  Of 
the  hour  of  his  Advent  "not  even  the  angels  in 
heaven"  know  (Mk  13*2).' 

In  recent  times  the  views  of  scholars  are  much 
divided  on  this  subject.  1,  There  are  large  sections 
of  the  universal  Church  to  whom  the  existence  of 
angels  is  very  real,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  theo- 
retical belief,  but  as  a  matter  of  religious  experi- 
ence. They  set  great  value  on  the  services  of 
angels  as  mediators  between  themselves,  in  their 
sins  and  needs  and  miseries,  and  the  holy,  infinite 
God  ;  and  they  delight  to  think  that  the  spiritual 
strength  and  light  and  succour  which  come  to 
them  in  answer  to  prayer,  reach  their  low  estate 
through  the  mediation  of  angels.  We  might  readily 
quote  from  saints  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches 
on  this  head,  but  we  prefer  to  give  the  '  disclosures ' 
of  Swedenborg.  '  According  to  him,  we  are  every 
moment  in  the  most  vital  association  with  the 
spirits  both  of  heaven  and  hull.  They  are  the 
perpetual  prompters  of  our  thoughts  :  they  inces- 
santly work  by  insinuating  influences  on  our  loves  ; 
and  they  give  force  on  the  one  hand  to  the  power 
of  temptation,  and  on  the  other  fortify  the  soul, 
by  hidden  influx,  to  resist  temptation  (Rev.  G. 
Bush,  Disclosures  of  Swedenborg,  79). 

2.  There  are  many  who  believe  in  angels  theo- 
retically. They  take  the  teaching  of  the  NT  in 
«,  thoroughly  literal  sense.  They  are  prepared  to 
maintain  and  contend  that  Jesus  Christ  believed 
in  the  real  existence  of  angels ;  and,  in  consequence, 
a  belief  in  angels  forms  part  of  their  '  creed ' ;  but 
angels  have  no  part  in  their  inner  religious  life. 
Some  admit,  not  without  regret  and  self-reproach, 
that  angels  do  not  seem  so  real  to  them  as  they 
did  to  Jesus  ;  while  others  are  reluctant  to  admit 
that  it  can  be  a  fault  to  yearn  as  they  do  for  heart- 
to-heart  fellowship  with  God  Himsel'f,  without  the 
intervention  of  an  angel  ministry— to  seek  for 
direct  interaction  with  God,  without  even  the 
holiest  angel  intervening  in  the  sacredness  of  the 
communion.  As  a  specimen  of  this  attitude,  we 
quote  from  an  article  in  the  First  Series  of  the 
E.rposttor  (viii.  409 H".)  by  R.  Winterbotham  :  'I 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  we  disbelieve  either  the 
existence  or  the  ministry  of  angelie  beings:   we 


cannot  do  so  without  rejecting  and  denying  point 
blank  the  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  dicta 
of  our  Lord  and  of  His  apostles.  But  I  do  say 
that  our  belief  in  angels  is  formal  only,  or  at  the 
best  merely  poetic.  It  does  not  strike  its  Toots 
down  into  our  religious  consciousness,  into  that 
inner  and  unseen,  but  most  real  and  often  passion- 
ate, life  of  the  soul  towards  God  and  the  powers 
of  the  world  to  come.' 

3.  There  are  others  yet  again  who  set  sueh  a 
high  value  on  the  immediacy  of  the  interaction  of 
fellowship  with  God,  believing,  as  they  do,  that  it 
was  the  chief  feature  of  Christ's  teaching  to  reveal 
the  possibility  of  fellowship  with  God  as  our  Father 
—or  led  perhaps  by  scientific  predilections  to  feel 
that  there  is  now  no  room  for  angels  in  our  modern 
world— that  they  sweep  away  the  intervention  of 
angels,  and  are  reluctant  to  admit  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  really  believed  in  their  existence.  They 
would  believe  rather  that  He  accommodated  Him- 
self in  this  matter  to  current  popular  notions.  For 
instance,  BeyschJag  maintains  that '  the  immediate 
relation  to  the  world  in  which  Jesus  viewed  His 
heavenly  Father  left  no  room  for  such  personal 
intermediate  beings  *  [as  the  Jews  of  that  time  be- 
lieved in].  In  passages  like  Lk  12H  and  1510  angels 
are  'a  poetic  paraphrase  for  God  Himself.'  'The 
holy  angels  of  the  Won  of  Man,  with  whom  He  will 
come  again  in  His  glory,  are  the  rays  of  Divine 
majesty  which  is  then  to  surround  Him  with 
splendour  :  they  are  the  Divine  powers  with  which 
He  is  to  waken  the  dead.'  And  again,  '  The  most 
remarkable  passage  is  Mt  1810,  and  it  is  the  very 

Jiassage  which  we  can  least  of  all  take  in  prosaic 
iteralness.  According  to  it,  even  the  least  of  the 
children  of  men  has  his  guardian  angel  who  at  all 
times  has  access  to  the  Heavenly  Father,  viz.  to 
complain  to  Him  of  the  ottences  done  to  his  pro- 
tege on  earth.  But  as  God,  according  to  Jesus, 
knows  what  happens  to  each  of  His  children  with- 
out needing  to  be  told,  in  what  other  way  can  we 
conceive  this  entirely  poetical  passage,  than  that 
in  every  child  of  man  a  peculiar  thought  of  God 
lias  to  be  realized,  which  stands  over  his  history, 
like  a  genius,  or  guardian  spirit,  and  which  God 
always  remembers,  so  that  everything  which  op- 
poses its  realization  on  earth  conies  before  Him  as 
a  complaint?'  (New  Test.  Theology,  \.  86 f.).  Dr. 
Bruce  is  even  more  pronounced..  In  his  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (p.  45)  he  says:  'For  modern  men, 
the  angels  are  very  much  a  dead  theological  cate- 
gory. Everywhere  in  the  old  Jewish  world,  they 
are  next  to  nowhere  in  our  world.  They  have 
practically  disappeared  from  the  universe  in  thought 
and  in  fact.'  Then,  with  a  strange  lapse  of  the  his- 
toric sense,  he  adds:  'This  subject  was  probably 
a  weariness  to  the  writer  of  our  Epistle.  A  Jew, 
and  well  acquainted  with  Jewish  opinion,  and 
obliged  to  adjust  his  argument  to  it,  he  was  tired, 
I  imagine,  of  the  angelic  regime.  Too  much  had 
been  made  of  it  in  Rabbinical  teaching  and  in 
popular  opinion.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  he 
was  in  sympathy  with  either.' 

A  belief  in  angels  among  men  of  to-day  depends 
entirely  on  one's  religious  outlook,  one's  general 
view  of  God  and  the  world.  The  man  who  has 
.tricntife  proclivities,  who  has  toiled  through  much 
doubt  and  uncertainty  before  he  can  sincerely  affirm 
the  first  article  of  the  Christian  creed,  'I  believe 
in  God  the  Father  Almighty,'  will  probably  be  re- 
luctant to  take  more  cargo  aboard  than  his  faitli 
can  carry.  In  other  words,  he  will  employ  the 
Law  of  Parsimony,  '  Entia  pr.Tter  necessitatem 
non  multiplicanda  sunt,'  and,  finding  the  full  satis- 
faction of  his  religious  needs  in  direct  intercourse 
with  God  the  Father,  will  reject,  or  ignore  as 
superfluous,  the  ministry  of  angels.  So  also  the 
man  of  mystical  tendencies,  whose  eager  desire  is 
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to  have  communion  with  the  Divine — who  claims 
to  be  endowed  with  a  faculty  by  which  he  can 
cognize  God,  and  receive  immediate  communica- 
tions from  Him,  is  also  likely  to  regard  the  inter- 
vention of  angels  between  his  spirit  and  the  Divine 
Spirit  as  an  intrusion.  And  not  lew  so  is  this  the 
case  with  one  who  has  leanings  to  V mi  theism — 
whether  he  regards  God  as  altogether  immanent 
in  the  world,  or  as  both  immanent  and  transcen- 
dent. In  proportion  as  one's  thoughts  centre  on 
Divine  immanence,  and  as  one  regards  God  as  more 
or  less  identical  with  Force,  variant  but  transmit  t- 
able,  present  everywhere,  and  everywhere  causa- 
tive, in  that  proportion  are  one's  thoughts  drawn 
away  from  every  theological  conception  but  that 
of  the  One  Great  Cause  of  motion,  life,  and  niind. 
There  is  no  room  for  angels. 

The  only  scientific  conception  which  to  some 
minds  seems  to  foster  the  belief  in  angels  is  the 
Law  of  Evolution,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
the  anticipation  of  gradation  of  being,  encouraged 
by  that  law.  T.  G.  Selby,  in  his  volume  of  ser- 
mons headed  by  one  on  'The  Imperfect  Angel,' 
contends  that  a  true  science  welcomes  the  belief 
in  angels  as  intervening  between  man  and  God. 
'It  is  surely  not  unscientific,'  he  says,  '  to  assume 
the  existence  of  the  pure  and  mighty  beings  spoken 
of  by  seers  and  prophets  of  the  olden  time.'  '  The 
spirit  of  inspiration,  in  seeking  to  convey  to  us 
some  faint  hint  of  the  strict  and  awful  and  abso- 
lute holiness  of  God,  depicts  ranks  of  angels  in- 
definitely higher  and  better  than  the  choicest  saints 
on  earth:  and  then  tells  us  that  these  angels, 
which  seem  .so  lofty  and  stainless  and  resplendent, 
are  creatures  of  unwisdom  and  shortcoming  in 
comparison  with  the  ineffable  wisdom  and  surpass- 
ing holiness  of  God'  (p.  7).  Godet  in  his  Biblical 
Studies  on  the  OT  has  elaborated  a  scientific  apo- 
logia on  behalf  of  angels.  He  contends  that  science 
recognizes  three  forms  of  being :  species  without 
individuality,  in  the  vegetable  world  ;  individuality 
under  bondage  to  species,  in  the  animal  world  ; 
individuality  overpowering  species,  in  the  human 
race.  He  holds,  therefore,  that  it  is  antecedently 
probable  that  there  is  a  fourth  form  of  being — 
individuality  without  species  —  each  individual 
owing  his  existence  no  longer  to  parents  like 
himself,  but  immediately  to  the  Creative  Will. 
This  fourth  form  would  exactly  be  the  angel 
(p.  2  ft.). 

It  remains  now  to  show  that  a  belief  in  angels 
is  in  precise  accord  with  the  fundamental  views  of 
God  and  the  world  which  present  themselves  in 
the  recorded  life  and  teaching  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Were  the  belief  in  angels  at  variance  with  Christ's 
personal  religious  outlook,  we  might  readily  regard 
it  as  an  excrescence  which  modern  thought  might 
lop  off  without  much  detriment  ;  but  if  it  is  closely 
allied  to  our  Lord's  fundamental  doctrines,  then 
this  will  surely  confirm  the  impression  arrived  at 
from  other  evidence,  that  Jesus  sincerely  believed 
in  the  reality  of  angels,  and  would  have  us  derive 
from  the  belief  the  same  comfort  and  support 
which  He  did.  Where  shall  we  look  with  more 
assurance  for  the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus  than  to  the  Lord's  Prayer?  There  our 
Saviour  taught  His  disciples  to  say,  '  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven.  Hallowed  be  Thy  name.  .  . 
Thy  will  he  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.'  Ee- 
yond  all  contradiction,  then,  it  is  an  axiom  of  the 
creed  of  Jesus  that  there  are  beings  in  heaven 
who  do  God's  will.  It  is  generally  recognized  that 
Jesus  presented  to  men  a  conception  of  God  which 
meets  the  needs  of  man's  religious  nature,  rather 
than  of  his  leason  and  intellect.  Men  of  culture 
and  philosophical  training  may  aspire  to  know  God 
as  'the  One  in  all,'  'the  Absolute,'  'the  First 
Cause';  and  may  appeal  for  support  to  isolated 
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sayings  of  the  Apostles,  but  not  to  sayings  of  the 
Master  His  sayings  owe  their  eterna1  permanence 
to  the  fact  that  they  appeal  to  that  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  men— the  innermost  in  all  men— the 
heart— the  religious  nature.  To  conceive  of  God 
as  the  Absolute,  or  the  First  Cau>e,  may  satisfy 
the  reason;  but  before  the  heart  can  be  satisfied  it 
must  know  God  as  Father,  the  '  Father  in  heaven  ' 
But  the  very  phrase  '  Father  in  heaven '  seems  to 
imply  that  lie  has  sons  in  heaven.  And  that  this 
implication  is  warranted,  is  irrefragably  substan- 
tiated by  the  words  which  follow:  'Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.'  Surely  no  one 
can  deny  that  Christ  firmly  believed  that  there  are 
beings  in  heaven  who  do  God's  will,  to  say  the 
least,  far  more  perfectly  than  we  do,  since  their 
obedience  is  the  model  to  which  we  are  constantly 
taught  to  pray  that  we  may  attain.  Again,  it  was 
the  outstanding  feature  of  Judaism  to  push  God 
aloof  from  men  and  the  world,  whereas  Jesus 
brought  God  nearer  to  men,  as  a  Father  who  takes 
a  minute  interest  in  all  that  concerns  us.  iiut  if 
Jesus  thus  brought  heaven  nearer  to  man,  He  must, 
in  the  very  act,  have  brought  the  occupants  of 
heaven  nearer,  and  must  wish  us  to  believe  that 
they  also  are  deeply  interested  in  our  welfare. 
There  is  no  need  that  angels  should  tell  God  any- 
thing that  concerns  us.  He  knows  already  far 
more  than  they  can  tell.  Those  who  object  to  the 
doctrine  of  angels  because  it  interposes  a  barrier 
between  our  prayers  and  our  Father's  love,  mis- 
understand Christ's  teaching.  His  disclosure  of 
the  Fatherliness  of  God  was  meant  to  correct 
Judaism,  in  so  far  as  it  made  angels  the  bearers 
of  our  prayers  and  the  informants  to  God  of  our 
requirements.  Those  Christians  also  who  approach 
God  through  angels  contravene  in  this  way  Christ's 
teaching  :  and  also  His  example,  for  in  the  garden 
He  said  to  Feter  {Mt  26r,;() :  'I  could  pray  the 
Father,  and  he  would  send  angels.'    Christ's 

teaching  and  example  both  show  that  it  is  our 
duty  and  privilege  to  have  direct  intercourse  with 
God  in  prayer  and  fellowship.  But  this  is  not  to 
say  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  ministry  of 
angels.  We  may  still  believe  that  angels  are  s>'nt 
on  errands  of  mercy.  Indeed,  we  may  well  say  to 
those  who  on  this  subject  are  of  doubtful  mind, 
as  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  said  : 
'Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to 
do  service  on  behalf  of  those  who  shall  inherit 
salvation?' (I14).  There  is  nothing  at  all  in  the 
Gospel  doctrine  of  angels  which  is  at  variance  with 
the  religious  needs  of  the  most  cultured  among  us. 
It  may  present  difficulties  to  reason,  as  everything 
which  is  supernatural  does;  but  the  heart  of  man 
which  loves  God  must  surely  rejoice  to  think  that 
the  heavenly  Father  has  also  a  '  family  in  heaven  ' 
as  on  earth  (Eph  315).  It  must  always  find  a  re- 
sponsive chord  in  the  nature  of  men  who  allow  the 
heart  a  place  in  their  creed,  to  be  told  that  there 
are  beings  who  'continually  behold  the  face  of  our 
Father,'  who  are  deeply  interested  in  us  (Mt  1S,U) ; 
that  our  penitence  gives  the  angels  joy  (Lk  15ly); 
that  in  our  times  of  depression  and  anguish  it 
may  be  our  privilege  to  have  '  an  angel  sent  from 
heaven,  strengthening  '  us  {Lk  ±24:!),  as  in  our  times 
of  gladness  it  is  our  privilege  to  'give  thanks  to 
the  Father  from  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven 
and  earth  is  named'  (Eph  3'4''). 

Literature. —  Articles  on  'Angels'  in  Hastings'  DB  (by 
Davidson  ;  cf.  also  Extra  Vol.  p.  2sS  (?.),  Srhcnkel'a  Bibelkxieon 
(by  Schenkel),  Iliehm's  HWB  (by  Delilzsch),  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  (by  Robertson  Smith).  For  Jewish  beliefs  see 
Jewish  Encyclopedia,  vol.  i.  p.  5»a  ff. ;  Edcrsheini,  Life,  and  Times 
of  Jems,  vol.  ii.  Appendix  xiii.  ;  Bonsset,  iieliriion  rfes  Juden- 
(hums,  313-325;  Gfrorer,  UrchristentJiinn,  i.  352-378;  Weber, 
JiidUche  Thfolmfie*  (see  Index  s.  '  En<,'el ')  ;  Donehoo,  Apocry- 
phal and  Legendary  Life  of  Christ ;  Schiefer,  Die  rdiijivxen 
und  ethinchen  Ansehauunaen  des  IV  Kzrabuches;  Kohut,  Die 
JiidUche  Amjelologie.    On  the  general  subject  Bee  Everling, 
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Die  Paulinwche  Angelologie  ;  Latham,  The  Service  of  Angels; 
Martensen,  Christian  Dogmatics,  127  ff. ;  Expositor,  First  Series, 
viii.  4U9  ff. ;  Expository  Times,  iii.  437,  vi.  145,  193  ;  Davidson, 
Theology  o/OT,  289-306 ;  Beyschlag,  NT  Theology1*,  i.  80  ff. 

J.  T.  Marshall. 

ANGER.— Anger  is  the  instinctive  resentment 
or  reaction  of  the  soul  against  anything  which  it 
regards  as  wrong  or  injurious.  It  is  part  of  its 
equipment  for  self-preservation,  and  the  prompti- 
tude and  energy  with  which  it  conies  into  play  are 
a  fair  measure  of  the  soul's  power  to  protect  itself 
from  the  evil  which  is  in  the  world.  If  there  is 
not  an  instant  and  indignant  repulsion  of  evil,  it 
creeps  into  the  apathetic  soul,  and  soon  makes  it 
not  only  its  victim  but  its  instrument.  The  child's 
anger  with  the  lire  which  burns  him  is  in  a  sense 
irrational ;  but  one  true  meaning  and  purpose  of 
anger  in  the  moral  world  is  illustrated  by  it.  It 
is  the  vehement  repulsion  of  that  which  hurts, 
and  tiiere  is  no  spiritual,  as  there  is  no  natural, 
life  without  it. 

An  instinct,  however,  when  we  come  into  the 
world  of  freedom  and  responsibility,  always  needs 
education  ;  and  the  radical  character  of  the  educa- 
tion required  by  the  instinct  of  anger  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  the  first  thought  of  almost  all 
men  is  that  anger  is  a  vice.  Taking  human  nature 
as  it  is,  and  looking  at  the  actual  manifestations 
of  anger,  this  is  only  too  true.  There  is,  as  a  rule, 
something  vicious  in  them.  They  are  self-regard- 
ing in  a  sellish  way.  Men  are  angry,  as  Aristotle 
puts  it  {Ethics,  iv.  5.  7),  on  wrong  grounds,  or  with 
the  wrong  people,  or  in  a  wrong  way,  or  for  too 
long  a  time.  Their  anger  is  natural,  not  spiritual ; 
selfish,  not  guided  by  consideration  of  principle  ; 
the  indulgence  of  a  temper,  not  the  staking  of 
one's  being  for  a  cause.  In  the  NT  itself  there  are 
far  more  warnings  against  anger  than  indications 
of  its  true  place  and  function.  Yet  when  we  read 
the  Gospels  with  the  idea  of  anger  in  our  minds, 
wc  can  easily  see  that  justice  is  done  to  it  both  as 
a  virtue  and  a  vice.  There  is  a  certain  arbitrari- 
ness in  trying  to  systematize  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
on  this  or  on  any  other  subject,  but  most  of  the 
matter  can  be  introduced  if  we  examine  (I)  the 
occasions  on  which  Jesus  Himself  is  represented  as 
being  angry;  (2)  those  in  which  He  expresses  His 
judgment  on  moral  questions  with  x  vehemence 
which  is  undoubtedly  inspired  by  indignation  ; 
and  (3)  those  in  which  He  gives  express  teaching 
about  anger. 

1.  Occasions  on,  which  Jcsvs  Himself  is  repre- 
sented as  being  angry. — (a)  The  most  explicit  is 
Mk  3s  '  He  looked  round  on  them  with  anger  [per 
ipyijs),  being  grieved  {o-vi/XviroOfievos)  over  the  har- 
dening of  their  heart.'  The  objects  of  Christ's 
anger  here  are  the  people  in  the  synagogue,  who 
maintained  an  obstinate  and  prejudiced  silence 
when  He  asked  them,  '  Is  it  lawful  on  the  Sabbatli 
day  to  do  good  or  to  do  evil,  to  save  life  or  to 
kill?1  What  roused  His  anger  was  partly  their 
inhumanity,  which  cared  nothing  for  the  disable- 
ment of  the  man  with  the  withered  hand,  but  even 
more,  perhaps,  the  misrepresentation  of  God  of 
which  they  were  guilty,  when  in  His  honour  (as 
they  would  have  it)  they  justified  inhumanity  on 
the  Sabbath  day.  To  be  inhuman  themselves  was 
bad  enough,  but  to  impute  the  same  inhumanity 
to  the  Heavenly  Father  was  far  worse,  and  the 
indignation  of  Je.«us  was  visible  as  He  looked 
round  on  them.  He  passionately  resented  their 
temper,  and  repelled  it  from  Him  with  vehemence, 
as  injurious  at  once  to  God  and  to  man.  Yet  His 
indignation  was  expressed  in  one  indignant  glance 
(wfpt,i\ti{/&fiei'os,  aorist),  while  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  deep  pain,  which  did  not  pass  away  {trwTwirou- 
luvm,  profit),  over  the  hardening  of  their  heart. 
Tli in  combination,  in  which  resentment  of  wrong 
is  accompanied  with  a    grief    which   makes  the 


offender's  case  one's  own,  and  seeks  to  win  him  by 
reaching  the  inner  witness  to  God  in  his  soul 
before  insensibility  has  gone  too  far,  is  character- 
istic of  Jesus,  and  is  the  test  whether  anger  is 
Christian. 

{b)  The  next  occasion  on  which  we  see  our  Lord 
display  an  emotion  akin  to  anger  is  found  in  Mk 
10la"\  He  was  'moved  witli  indignation'  (RV 
■riyav&KTrio-fv)  when  the  disciples  forbade  the  chil- 
dren to  be  brought  to  Him.  The  other  instances 
in  which  the  same  word  is  used  {Mk  1041  144,  Mt 
2115,  Lk  1314)  show  that  a  natural  feeling  of  being 
hurt  or  annoyed  is  what  the  word  specifically 
means.  The  disciples  should  have  known  Him 
better  than  to  do  what  they  did:  they  wronged 
Him  in  forbidding  the  approach  of  the  children. 
Hence  doctrines  and  practices  which  refuse  to 
children,  and  to  the  intellectually  and  morally 
immature  in  general,  their  place  and  interest  in 
the  kingdom  of  God,  are  proper  subjects  of  resent- 
ment. In  one  aspect  of  it,  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
a.  protest  against  nature,  and  to  enter  into  it  we 
must  be  born  again  ;  but  in  another,  there  is  a  real 
analogy  between  them  ;  the  order  of  nature  is 
constituted  with  a  view  to  the  order  of  grace;  man 
is  made  in  God's  image  and  for  God,  and  it  is  his 
true  nature  to  welcome  God ;  if  the  children  are 
'  suffered, '  and  not  forbidden,  they  will  go  to  Jesus. 
They  wrong  God  who  deny  this,  and  therefore  the 
denial  is  to  be  resented. 

(c)  There  is  a  striking  passage  in  Luke  (\iWIT-)t 
where,  although  anger  is  not  mentioned,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  that  Jesus  is  speaking  with  a 
profound  and  even  passionate  resentment.  '  Great 
multitudes  followed  with  him,  and  lie  turned,  and 
said  to  them,  If  any  man  cometh  to  me,  and  liateth 
not  his  father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  children, 
and  brothers,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also, 
lie  cannot  be  my  disciple.'  Jesus  was  on  His  way 
to  die  ;  and  it  moved  Him  as  an  indignity,  which 
lie  was  entitled  to  resent,  that  on  the  very  path 
to  the  cross  He  should  be  attended  by  a  shallow 
throng  who  did  not  have  it  in  them  to  do  the 
slightest  violence  to  themselves  for  the  sake  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  The  whole  passage,  in  which 
the  moral  demands  of  discipleship  are  set  at  the 
highest,  vibrates  with  indignation.  To  follow 
Christ  is  a  great  enterprise,  like  building  a  tower, 
or  going  to  war ;  it  requires  the  painful  sacrifice  of 
the  teuderest  natural  affections,  the  renunciation 
of  the  most  valued  possessions  ;  and  when  it  is 
affected  by  people  who  have  no  moral  salt  iit 
them — who  could  not  win  it  from  themselves  to 
give  up  anything  for  God  and  His  cause— the 
resentment  of  Jesus  rises  into  scorn  (v.34'-).  AV  it-Ji 
all  His  love  for  men,  there  was  a  kind  of  man 
whom  He  did  not  shrink  from  describing  as  '  good 
for  nothing.' 

(<-/)  The  Inst  passage  is  that  in  which  Jesus 
cleanses  the  Temple:  Mk  ll15  and  parallels.  What 
stirred  His  indignation  here  was  in  part  the  pro- 
fanity to  which  sacred  places  and  their  proper 
associations  had  lost  all  sacredness ;  in  part,  the 
covetoufeness  which  on  the  pretext  of  accommodat- 
ing the  pilgrims  had  turned  the  house  of  prayer 
into  a  den  of  thieves ;  in  part,  again,  the  inhu- 
manity which,  by  instituting  a  market  so  noisy  in 
the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  must  have  made  worship 
for  these  less  privileged  seekers  after  God  difficult, 
if  not  impossible.  The  text  quoted  in  Jn  217  (Va 
69"),  as  remembered  by  the  disciples  in  connexion 
with  this  event — 'the  zeal  of  thy  house  shall  eat 
me  up' — sums  up  as  well  as  anything  could  do 
the  one  characteristic  which  is  never  wanting  in 
the  anger  of  Jesus,  and  which  alone  renders 
anger  just.  It  is  jealousy  for  God — the  identilica- 
tion  of  oneself  with  His  cause  and  interest  on 
earth,   especially  as  it  is  represented  in.  human 
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beings,  and  resentment  of  everything  which  does 
it  wrong.* 

2.  The  occasions  on  vhirh  Jesus  expresses  His 
judgment  on  moral  questions  with  a  vchrmenec 
which  is  undoubtedly  inspired  by  iniliqiwtiun. — 
Every  moral  judgment,  of  course,  contains  feeling: 
it  is  not  merely  the  expression  of  a-scnt  or  dissent, 
but  of  consent  or  resentment.  "We  are  all  within 
the  moral  world,  not  outside  of  it;  we  cannot  be 
spectators  merely,  but  in  every  thought  we  are 
actors  as  well ;  to  deny  this  is  to  deny  that  there 
is  a  moral  world  at  all.  Hence  all  dissent  is  con- 
demnation, and  all  condemnation,  if  real,  is  resent- 
ment; but  there  are  circumstances  in  which  the 
condemnation  is  so  emphatic  that  the  resentment 
becomes  vivid  and  contagious,  and  it  is  illustra- 
tions of  this  that  we  wish  to  find  in  the  life  of 
Jesus. 

(a)  The  most  conspicuous  is  perhaps  that  which 
we  find  in  the  passage  on  CKdvSaXa  (Mt  ls"f-}. 
Jesus  has  taken  a  little  child  to  rebuke  the  am- 
bitious strife  of  the  Twelve  ;  but  '  these  little  ones 
who  believe  in  me'  arc  not  children,  but  the 
disciples  generally  (cf.  Mt  1043).  *  To  make  one  of 
them  stumble1  (<rKav8a\lfrii>)  is  to  perplex  him,  to 
put  him  out  about  Christ,  to  create  misunderstand- 
ing and  estrangement,  such  as  we  hear  of  for  a  time 
in  the  ease  of  thellaptist  (II 2fr- )  and  theNazarenes 
(1357),  and  so  to  make  his  discipleship  void,  lu  a 
more  general  sense  it  means  to  mislead,  or  to  be 
the  cause  that  another  falls  into  sin  which  his 
better  conscience  condemns.  If  we  are  to  judge 
from  His  language,  nothing  ever  moved  Jesus  to 
such  passionate  indignation  as  this.  The  sin  of 
sins  was  that  of  leading  others  into  sin,  especially 
'the  little  ones' — the  weak,  the  untaught,  the 
easily  perplexed  and  easily  misled — whose  hearts 
were  otherwise  naturally  right  with  Him.  Every 
word  in  Jesus'  sentence  is  laden  with  indignation  : 
'Better  for  him  that  a  great  millstone  were  hanged 
about  his  neck,  and  that  lie  were  drowned  in  the 
depth  of  the  sea.'  This  anger  of  Jesus  is  exactly 
what  is  meant  in  the  OT  by  '  the  jealousy  of  God,' 
i.e.  His  love  pledged  to  His  own,  and  resenting 
with  all  the  intensity  of  the  Divine  nature  any 
wrong  inflicted  on  them  (cf.  Zee  S2f- ).  Though  anger 
is  often  sinful,  the  absence  of  anger  may  be  due  to 
the  absence  of  love  :  and  the  man  who  can  see  the 
'  little  ones '  being  made  to  stumble  and  who  takes 
it  quite  coolly  is  very  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God, 

(b)  It  is  possibly  an  instance  of  this  same  indig- 
nation that  we  find  in  Mt  16-3.  Peter  tempts 
Jesus  to  decline  the  cross— in  other  words,  tries  to 
make  Him  stumble  at  the  will  of  the  Father  ;  and 
the  indignant  vehemence  with  which  he  is  repelled 
—'Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan'— shows  how  real 
the  temptation  was,  and  how  a  prompt  and  deci- 
sive resentment  is  the  natural  security  in  such 
trials.  We  have  a  right  and  u,  duty  to  be  angry 
with  the  tempter. 

(c)  In  the  answer  of  Jesus  to  the  Sadducees  in 
Mk  12a4ff*  we  have  another  light  on  what  rumed 
Him  to  indignaLion.  In  the  scornful  iro\i/  ir\a.vaffde 
with  which  the  discussion  closes,  resuming  the 
w\avaa6e  of  v.24,  Jehus'  resentment  shines  out. 
The  question  at  issue,  that  of  man's  immortality, 
was  a  great  and  solemn  question.  It  involved  the 
whole  character  of  God— what  He  was,  and  what 
in  His  power,  His  goodness,  and  His  faithfulness 
He  could  and  would  do  for  the  souls  He  had  made 

#  In  Mt  21^1  Wellhausen  adopts  the  reading  6  Strtipo;  instead 
of  i  rp'Zra;.  This  makes  the  Jews  deride  Jesus,  instead  of 
seriouslv  answering  Him  ;  and  Wellhansen,  taking  it  so,  finds 
in  the  words  which  follow— 'The  publicans  and  the  harlots  go 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  before  you'— not  an  explanation  of 
the  parable,  but  a  Zcrrnesauabruch,  an  outburst  of  wrath,  which 
could  hardly  be  cleared  of  petulance  (Das  Evangelium  Mat- 
thoei,  106  f.).  O.  Holtzmann's  idea  that  Jesus  cursed  the  fig- 
tree  in  a  momentary  fit  of  temper  is  only  worth  mentioning  as 
a  wurning  (sec  his  Leben  Jem,  p.  3&1). 


in  His  own  image.  The  Sadducees  had  tried  to 
degrade  it  and  make  it  ridiculous,  and  the  indhma- 
tion  of  Jesus  is  unmistakable.  It  is  an  example 
winch  justihes  indignation  with  those  Mho  bv 
unworthy  controversial  methods  profane  or  render 
ridiculous  subjects  in  v>luch  the  dearest  concern- 
ments of  humanity  are  involved. 

{rf).  To  these  passages  may  be  added  Jesus'  de- 
nunciation of  the  Pharisees  in  Mt  231Sff\  The  long 
series  of  woes  is  not  merely  a  revelation  of  things 
which  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  are  illegitimate,  it  is'a 
revelation  of  the  passionate  resentment  which 
these  things  evoke  in  Him.  They  are  the  things 
with  which  God  is  angry  every  day,  and  it  is  a  s?n 
in  men  if  they  can  look  at  them  without  indigna- 
tion. To  keep  people  ignorant  of  religions  truth, 
neither  living  by  it  ourselves,  nor  letting  them  do 
so  (v.13)  ;  to  make  piety  or  the  pretence  of  it  a 
cloak  for  avarice  (v. u,  only  introduced  here  from 
II  Mark) ;  to  raise  recruits  for  our  own  faction  on 
the  pretext  of  enlisting  men  for  the  kingdom  of 
God  (v.16) ;  to  debauch  the  simple  coiwieiiee  by 
casuistical  sophistries  (w.16'-);  to  dotiuy  the 
sense  of  proportion  in  morals  by  making  morality 
a  matter  of  law  in  which  all  things  stand  on  the 
same  level  {v.-3t ) ;  to  put  appearance  above  reality, 
and  reduce  life  to  a  play,  at  once  tragedy  and 
farce  (vv.25"28);  to  revive  the  spirit  and  renew  the 
sins  of  the  past,  while  we  affect  a  pious  honor  of 
them,  crucifying  the  living  prophets  while  we 
build  monuments  to  the  martyred  (v.2!in) :  these 
are  the  things  which  made  a  storm  of  anger  sweep 
over  the  soul  of  Jesus,  and  burst  in  this  tremendous 
denunciation  of  His  enemies.  Yet  it  is  entirely  in 
keeping  with  the  combination  of  ideas  in  Mk  35 
(jiter'  dpyijs  .  .  <rw\inrovfi€vos)  when  the  Evangelist 
attaches  to  this  our  Lord's  lament  over  Jerusalem 
(v.S7ff%  cf.  Lk  13^').  His  anger  does  not  extin- 
guish His  compassion,  and  if  the  city  could  be 
moved  to  repentance  He  would  still  gather  her 
children  together  as  a  hen  gathers  her  chickens 
under  her  Mings. 

Putting  the  whole  of  the  passages  together,  and 
generalizing  from  them,  we  may  infer  that  the  two 
things  in  human  conduct  which  moved  Jesus  most 
quickly  and  deeply  to  anger,  were  (1)  inhumanity, 
wrong  done  to  the  needs  or  rights  of  men  ;  and  (2) 
misrepresentation  of  God  by  professedly  religious 
people,  and  especially  by  religious  teachers.  He 
stood  in  the  world  for  the  rights  and  interests,  or, 
we  may  say,  for  the  truth  of  God  and  of  human 
nature  ;  and  His  whole  being  reacted  immediately 
and  vehemently  against  all  that  did  wrung  to 
either. 

3.  Something  may  further  be  learned  from  the 
passages  in  -which  Jevus  gives  express  teaching  about 
anger.— {a)  The  ehief  of  these  is  Mt  5-1"-7.  Here 
our  Lord  interprets  the  sixth  commandment  for 
the  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  not 
only  the  act  of  murder  which  is  condemned,  but 
the  first  movement  of  the  passiuns  which  leads  in 
that  direction.  '  He  who  murders  shall  be  liable 
to  the  judgment?  I  tell  you,  every  one  who  is 
angry  with  his  brother  shall  be  liable  to  the  judg- 
ment.' The  reading  cUi)  ('  without  cause,'  tanerc) 
is  no  doubt  erroneous  here  ;  but  the  introduction 
of  it  is  rather  a  rhetorical  than  an  exegetical 
blunder.  As  Tholuck  observed,  to  bring  in  the 
idea  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  lawful  anger 
would  only  weaken  the  condemnation  passed  here 
upon  such  anger  as  men  are  familiar  with  in  them- 
selves and  others ;  but  after  what  has  been  said 
under  (1)  and  (2),  it  does  not  need  to  be  proved 
that  there  is  a  place  for  anger  in  tiie  Christian  in 
the  world  in  which  we  live.  What  Jesus  condemns 
here  is  not  any  kind  of  anger,  but  anger  with  a 
brother,  which  forgets  that  he  is  a  brother,  and 
that  we  have  a  brother's  duty  to  him  ;  the  anger 
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which  leads  straight  to  contemptuous  and  insult- 
ing words  (the  paica  and  /xupi  of  v.22),  and  ends  in 
irreconcilable  bitterness  (v.201-).  Anger  like  this 
on  the  part  of  one  Christian  toward  another  is  sin, 
and  sin  so  deadly  that  no  words  could  exaggerate 
the  urgency  of  escape  from  it.  No  religious  duty, 
not  even  the  most  sacred,  can  take  precedence  of 
the  duty  of  reconciliation.  If  a  man  should  be 
ottering  his  gift  at  the  altar— if  he  should  actually 
be  seated  at  the  communion  table  with  the  com- 
munion cup  in  his  hand,  let  him  put  it  down,  and 
go  first,  and  get  out  of  these  angry  relations  with 
his  brother,  and  then  come  and  nave  fellowship 
with  God  (v.23'-).  How  can  an  angry  man,  with 
the  temper  of  a  quarrel  in  him,  have  communion 
with  the  God  of  peace?  It  is  possible  to  raise 
casuistical  questions  in  all  such  situations  as  are 
here  supposed,  but  as  these  question* present  them- 
selves only  to  the  spectators,  not  to  the  respon- 
sible actors,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  raise  them. 
The  one  duty  insisted  on  here,  as  in  the  partly 
parallel  passage  in  Mt  IS15'18,  is  the  duty  of  placa- 
bility. The  person  who  has  suffered  the  wrong — 
that  is,  who  is  in  the  right,  who  is  entitled  to  be 
angry— is  for  that  very  reason  to  take  the  initiative 
in  reconciliation,  and  to  bear  the  expense  of  it. 
That  is  how  God  deals  with  us,  who  have  offended 
Him,  and  that  is  how  we  are  to  deal  with  those 
who  offend  us.  There  is  to  be  no  anger  in  the 
sense  of  a  selfish  resentment  into  which  the  bad 
passions  of  unregenerate  human  nature  can  pour 
themselves ;  and  the  lawful  anger  of  the  soul, 
whose  wrong  is  a  wrong  done  to  the  kingdom 
of  God,  will  pass  away  at  once  when  he  who  lias 
done  the  wrong  is  brought  to  repentance.  The 
penitence  and  the  resentment  are  the  guilty  and 
the  innocent  index  of  the  reality  of  the  wrong ; 
and  each  is  as  inevitable  as  the  other  if  the  Chris- 
tian life  is  to  be  morally  sincere. 

(b)  It  is  natural  to  take  account  here  of  the  pas- 
sage on  retaliation  and  non-resistance  in  Mt  5a8ff\ 
Anger  seems  to  be  unconditionally  precluded  by 
such  a  saying  as,  '  Whosoever  sniiteth  thee  on  the 
right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.1  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  any  one  was  ever  struck 
on  the  face  unjustly  (as  is  assumed  in  the  con- 
nexion) without  resenting  it,  and  just  as  difficult 
to  believe  that  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  humanity 
or  of  the  kingdom  of  God  that  it  should  be  so. 
But  Jesus,  who  came  to  abolish  one  literalism, 
did  not  come  to  institute  another.  His  words  are 
never  to  be  read  as  statutes,  but  as  appeals  to 
conscience.  What  He  teaches  in  this  place  is  that 
there  is  no  limit  to  be  laid  down  beforehand  beyond 
which  love  is  no  longer  to  regulate  the  conduct  of 
His  disciples.  No  provocation  can  be  so  insult- 
ing, no  demand  can  be  so  unjust,  so  irrational,  so 
exasperating,  as  that  His  disciples  shall  be  entitled 
to  cast  love  overboard,  and  meet  the  world  with 
weapons  like  its  own.  Love  must  to  all  extremities 
be  the  supreme  and  determining  principle  in  their 
conduct,  the  same  love,  with  the  same  interests  in 
view,  as  that  of  their  Father  in  heaven  (v.45) ;  but 
no  more  in  them  than  in  Him  does  it  exclude  all 
manifestation  of  anger.  What  it  does  exclude  is 
the  selfish  anger  which  is  an  alternative  to  love, 
not  the  Divine  resentment  which  is  a  mode  of 
love,  and  expresses  its  sense  of  the  reality  of 
wrong.  If  this  died  out  of  the  world,  society 
would  swiftly  rot  to  extinction ;  but  the  gospei, 
in  the  sense  of  the  words,  the  example,  and  the 
spirit  of  Jesus,  is  so  far  from  proscribing  this  that 
it  is  the  greatest  of  all  powers  for  keeping  it  alive. 
l-'or  those  who  have  learned  that  where  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  there  is  liberty,  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  words  like  Mt  53y-42  is  a  combination 
of  pedantry  and  fanaticism  which  no  genius  will 
ever  make  anything  else  than  absurd. 


Echoes  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  anger  are 
probably  to  be  traced  at  various  points  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Apostles.  E.g.  in  Ro  12,  a  chapter 
which  often  recalls  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
vv.'M1  are  entirely  in  the  key  of  Mt  5™*;  'The 
wrath'  of  Ro  121U,  to  which  Christians  are  to  leave 
room,  is  the  wrath  of  God  which  will  be  revealed 
at  the  last  day.  God  has  reserved  for  Himself 
(Ijiot  ^ftSi/ojo-ts,  iyiit  dvTairoSthffu)  the  vindication  of 
the  wronged,  and  they  are  not  to  forestall  Him 
or  take  His  work  out  of  His  hands;  in  the  day  of 
wrath,  when  His  righteous  judgment  is  revealed, 
all  wrongs  will  be  rectified  ;  meanwhile,  as  Christ 
teaches,  love  is  to  rule  all  our  conduct,  and  we 
must  overcome  evil  with  good.  It  ia  perhaps  with 
a  vague  recollection  of  Mt  523f-  that  men  are 
directed  in  1  Ti  28  to  pray  x^pls  <Sp7J}s :  an  angry 
man  cannot  pray.  Accordingly  a  bishop  must  not 
be  6pyt\os,  given  to  anger,  or  of  an  uncontrollable 
temper  (Tit  l7).  Exhortations  like  those  in  Eph 
431,  Col  3a,  Ja  l19,  show  that  anger  was  known  to 
the  Church  mainly  in  forms  which  the  Christian 
conscience  condemned.  Ja  l19  is  particularly  in- 
teresting, because  it  reminds  us  of  the  danger  (in 
anger)  of  enlisting  self  in  the  service  of  God,  call- 
ing on  the  old  man  to  do  what  can  be  done  only 
by  the  new  :  'The  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the 
righteousness  of  God.'  But  though  it  is  difficult, 
it  need  not  be  impossible  that  the  wrath  which  a 
man  feels,  and  under  the  impulse  of  which  he  ex- 
presses himself,  should  be,  not '  the  wrath  of  man,' 
but  a  Divine  resentment  of  evil.  The  words  of 
Mt  186  or  Mt  2313ff-  fell  from  human  lips,  but  they 
are  the  expression  and  the  instrument  of  the 
jealousy  of  God.  To  be  angry  without  sin  is  diffi- 
cult for  men,  but  it  is  a  difficult  duty  (Eph  4s6). 

Apart  from  anything  yet  alluded  to  is  the  use 
of  the  verb  ip-^pi^aadai  to  describe  some  kind  of 
emotion  in  Jesus  (Mk  l43,  Mt  9^,  Jn  ll33; M).  Ordi- 
narily the  word  conveys  the  idea  of  indignation 
which  cannot  be  repressed ;  but  this,  though  found 
elsewhere  in  the  Gospels  (e.g.  Mk  145),  is  not  obvi- 
ously appropriate  in  the  passages  quoted.  In  the 
iirst  two  it  may  be  due  to  our  Lord's  consciousness 
of  the  fact  that  the  persons  on  whom  He  had  con- 
ferred a  great  blessing  were  immediately  going  to 
disregard  His  command  to  keep  silent  about  it; 
the  sense  of  this  put  something  severe  and  peremp- 
tory into  His  tones.  In  the  last  two  it  has  been 
explained  as  expressing  Jesus'  sense  of  the  indignity 
of  death  ;  He  resented,  as  something  not  properly 
belonging  to  the  Divine  idea  of  the  world,  such 
experiences  as  He  was  confronted  with  on  the  way 
to  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  But  this  is  precarious, 
and  on  the  whole  there  is  little  stress  to  be  laid  on 
any  inference  we  can  draw  fiom  the  use  of  typpi- 
p.aada.1,  in  the  Gospels. 

Literature. — Butler,  Sermons,  viii.,  ix. ;  Law,  Serious  Call, 
ch.  xxi. ;  Seelev,  Eccc  Boino,  chs.  xxi.-xxiii. ;  Dale,  Atonement", 
p.  338ff. ;  Expos.  Times.iv.  [1893],pp.256ff.,492ff. ;  Expositor, 
lstser.  i.  [1S75],  133ff.  JAMES  DENNEY. 

ANIMALS.— It  cannot  be  said  that  animals  play 
a  very  important  part  in  the  life  and  teaching  of 
our  Lord  ;  yet  the  Gospel  references  cover  a  wider 
range  than  is  usually  imagined.  The  Evangelists 
use  no  fewer  than  40  different  Greek  words  denot- 
ing animals,  and,  apart  from  such  general  terms 
as  'birds  of  the  air,'  'wild  beasts,'  and  'serpents, 
they  mention  at  least  20  particular  kinds.  The 
references  may  best  be  classified  under  the  head- 
ings 'Domestic'  and  'Wild.' 

l.  Domestic  Animals.— 1.  The  beasts  of  burden 
in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  were  the  ass 
and  the  camel.  The  horse  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels,  its  use  in  the  East  being  restricted  to 
purposes  of  war.  Thus  the  horse  becomes  pro- 
minent in  the  military  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse. 
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A  genera]  term  for  '  beast  of  burden '  occurs  in  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  MP*  x^tos).  In  Rev  IS"  'beasts  of 
burden'  are  distinguished  from  horses.  Josephus  {Ant.  iv.  vi.  3) 
uses  the  word  of  asses  in  particular.  In  Ac  23^  a  'beast'  is 
provided  to  carry  St.  Paul  to  Cassarea ;  in  the  NT  therefore 
xvim  is  clearly  some  'beast  or  burden' which  is  not  a  horse. 
Probably  the  Good  Samaritan  rode  on  an  ass,  or  possibly  on  a. 
mule. 

The  ass  is  denoted  by  four  other  words  in  the 
Gospels,  viz.  ttwXos,  dvdptov,  6vo$,  and  inrofrvyiov.  The 
animal  on  which  our  Lord  made  His  triumphal 
entry  into  Jerusalem  is  described  by  all  four  Evan- 
gelists as  a  colt  (ttwXos,  Mt21'--B-7,  Mk  11--  ■»-  °- 7  Lk 
19W.M.H    jn  1-215).      The  word  i8  not  use(1   e[se_ 

■wherein  the  Gospels,  and  in  John  it  occurs  only 
in  the  quotation  from  Zechariah.  St.  John  de- 
scribes the  colt  as  oVtiptoi',  a  young  ass.  St.  Matthew 
introduces  the  she-ass,  the  mother  of  the  colt,  into 
the  story.  In  the  Mattha-an  form  of  the  quota- 
tion from  Zechariah  (Mt  21°)  the  mother  ass  is 
further  described  as  a  draught  beast  (inrof&ytov). 

The  meaning  of  this  fulfilment  of  prophecy  is  well  brought 
out  by  Chrysostoni.  Jesus  entered  Jerusalem  riding  on  an  ass, 
'not  driving  chariots  like  the  rest  of  the  kings,  not  demanding 
tributes,  not  thrusting  men  off,  and  leading  about  guards,  but 
displaying  His  great  meekness  even  hereby '  (Horn.  CO  in  Alt.). 

The  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  is  the  only 
incident  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  in  which  an  ass  is 
concerned;  but  in  His  teaching,  as  reported  by 
St.  Luke,  there  are  two  other  references.  The 
synagogue -ruler,  who  forbade  people  to  come  to 
be  healed  on  the  Sabbath,  received  the  rebuke, 
'Hypocrites,  does  not  each  one  of  you  loose  his  ox 
or  his  ass  (roe  £vov)  from  the  stall  on  the  Sabbath 
and  lead  him  away  to  watering?'  (Lk  1315).  On 
another  occasion,  with  reference  to  the  same  ques- 
tion of  Sabbath  healing,  our  Lord  asked,  '  Which 
of  you  shall  have  an  ass  or  an  ox  fallen  into  a  well, 
and  will  not  straightway  draw  him  up  on  a  Sab- 
bath day '  (Lk  145). 

The  text  of  the  latter  passage  is  uncertain,  the  evidence  of 
K  and  D  being  divided.  E  reads  vies,  adopted  by  Westcott  and 
Hort ;  while  K  reads  im,  retained  by  the  Revisers.  Possibly 
neither  is  the  correct  text;  but  if  we  follow  the  Revisers,  we 
may  notice  that  on  the  only  two  occasions  when  the  ass  is  men- 
tioned in  our  Lord's  teaching,  it  iacoupled  with  the  ox,  as  if  to 
imply  that  the  Jewish  farmer  took  equal  care  of  each.  "The 
ox,  the  ass,  and  the  sheep  are  the  (chief)  domestic  animala  with 
which  an  Israelite  household  is  provided '  (O.  Holtzmann). 

The  ass  occupies  a  much  more  important  place 
in  the  farm  life  of  the  East  than  his  neglected  de- 
scendant occupies  in  England  to-day.  The  finer 
breeds  are  regularly  used  for  riding,  while  the 
commoner  breeds  draw  the  plough  and  carry  bur- 
dens. '  The  ass  is  still  the  most  universal  of  all 
beasts  of  burden  in  Bible  lands'  (Post,  in  Hastings' 
OB). 

The  camel  (kclm^Xo?)  figures  in  two  sayings  of 
our  Lord  which  have  a  proverbial  ring.  (Thomson 
notes  that  the  camel  is  still  the  subject  of  many 
Arabian  proverbs).  The  three  Synoptics  record 
the  saying,  '  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through 
a  needle's  eye  than  for  i  rich  man  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God '  (Mt  1934,  Mk  1025,  Lk  1825).  There 
is  no  need  to  stumble  at  the  hyperbole  involved  in 
'a  needle's  eye,'  nor  is  it  necessary  to  explain  the 
phrase  as  a  reference  to  a  particularly  small  gate 
(see  art.  'Camel'  in  Hastings'  DB).  The  second 
reference  is  found  in  the  denunciation  of  the 
Pharisees,  who  strain  out  a  gnat  while  they  gulp 
down  a  camel  (Mt23=4).  A  camel-caravan  would 
be  one  of  the  sights  of  our  Lord's  boyhood,  and  the 
awkwardness  of  meeting  a  camel  in  the  narrow 
street,  which  modern  travellers  experience,  was 
not  unknown  nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  The 
camel  must  have  been  the  largest  animal  with 
which  our  Lord  was  familiar,  and  in  both  sayings 
it  is  mentioned  for  its  size. 

The  only  other  reference  to  the  camel  occurs  in 
the  description  of  the  dress  of  John  the  Baptist, 
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On  this  Sir  Thomas  Browne  notes : 


acoarsegarment.acilicious 


or  sackcloth  garment,  suitable  to  the'austeriW  of'his"] 'iie-rT 
seventy  of  his  doctrine,  repentance-and  the  nlacl  rh»r^r*k 
wdderness-hU  food  and  diet,  locusts  and  w?klfc£$ '  ^ 

2.  Of  largrrratflr*  oxen,  bulls,  and  calves  find 
a  place  in  the  Gospels. 

The  ox  </3oCs)  is  mentioned  three  times  in  Luke 
twice  in  connexion  with  the  ass  in  the  mssves 
previously  cited  (Lk  13"  14=),  and  again  in  the 
parable  of  the  Great  Supper,  when  one  of  the 
invited  guests  excuses  himself  on  the  ground  that 
he  has  bought  live  yoke  of  oxen  which  need  to  be 
U^ted  (Lk  14").  flie  ox  was  employed  in  the 
J^ast  lor  ploughing  and  threshing  ;  it  was  also  used 
for  sacrifice,  as  appears  from  the  only  other  pas- 
sage in  the  Gospels  where  oxen  are  mentioned, 
viz.  St.  John  s  account  of  the  cleansing  of  the 
-temple  court.  Sheep  and  oxen  (Jn  2UU)  were 
driven  out  along  with  their  vendors. 

Bulls  {raOpot)  and  fat  beasts  (airurri.)  t  are  men- 
tioned only  in  Mt  224.  They  form  samples  of  the 
rich  dainties  prepared  for  the  marriage  feast  of 
the  king's  son,  and  illustrate  the  magnificent  scale 
of  the  entertainment  which  those  summoned  to 
partake  so  insolently  spurned.  Similarly  the  fatted 
calf  (o  fi6axo$  6  trtTEVTot),  which  appears  only  in  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (Lk  lo-J-  "■  '#>)f  indicates 
an  unusual  feast,  made  to  celebrate  an  unusual 
joy.  The  fatted  calf  is  contrasted  with  the  kid, 
the  customary  repast,  which  Oriental  hospitality 
provides  to  this  day.  The  elder  brother  complains 
that  he  has  never  been  allowed  to  oiler  his  friends 
the  entertainment  which  his  father  is  wont  to  pro- 
vide for  any  chance  visitor ;  while  for  the  graceless 
prodigal  is  killed  the  fatted  calf,  which  is  destined 
only  for  high  festivals.  The  bulls  and  fatlings  in 
the  parable  of  the  Marriage  Feast,  and  the  fatted 
calf  in  the  parable  of  the  Returning  Prodigal, 
alike  stand  for  the  lavish  generosity  of  God's  love, 
which  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  could  not  ap- 
preciate, even  when  offered  to  themselves,  the  king's 
invited  guests,  much  less  when  those  prodigals, 
the  publicans  and  sinners,  were  likewise  embraced 
therein. 

3.  Of  smaller  cattle,  goats  and  sheep  are  men- 
tioned. 

Goats  (fyt^os,  epitptov,  lit.  'kid,'  a,  meaning  re- 
tained in  LI;  15Ea;  in  LXX  the  word  =  '  goat'  as 
well  as  'kid')  appear  only  in  the  picture  of  the 
Last  Judgment  (Mt  253-f*),  where  they  are  con- 
trasted with  sheep.  The  point  of  the  contrast  lies 
in  the  colour  rather  than  the  character  of  the 
animals,  the  sheep  being  pure  white,  while  the 
goats  are  covered  with  long  jet-black  hair.  So  in 
the  Song  of  Solomon  (4l)  the  locks  of  the  beloved 
are  compared  to  '  a  flock  of  goats  that  appear  from 
Mt.  Gilead.'  The  Son  of  Man  shall  separate  all 
the  nations  'as  a  shepherd  separateth  the  sheep 
from  the  goats,'  and  the  simile  is  quite  true  to 
pastoral  life.  Tristram  {Nat.  Hist.  p.  89)  says 
that  sheep  and  goats  pasture  together,  but  never 
trespass  on  each  other's  domains ;  they  are  folded 
together,  but  they  do  not  mix  ;  they  may  be  seen 
to  enter  the  fold  in  company,  but  once  inside  they 
are  kept  separate. 

The  Syrian  goat,  Capra  vutmbrirrt,  is  the  most 
common  breed  in  Palestine.  It  is  distinguished 
by  long  pendant  ears,  stout  recurved  horns,  and 
long  black  silky  hair.  Flocks  of  goats  are  most 
frequent  in  hilly  districts  from  Hebron  to  Lebanon, 
where  their  habit  of  browsing  on  young  trees  tends 
to  deforest  the  country. 

•The  word  'cattle' is  used  to  tr.  Opi^uarx  in  Jn  412.  The 
word  is  also  found  in  the  AV  of  Lk  177. 

t  Wyclif,  followinjr  the  Vulg.  allilia,  translates  'my  volatilis 
(fowls)' ;  but  fatted  cattle  are  probably  meant. 
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A  kid  {Zpt<pos,  some  MSS  tpl<f>iov)  is  mentioned  in 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (Lk  15*).  The 
kid  formed  the  ordinary  dish  at  an  Eastern  feast, 
as  lambs  were  preserved  for  the  sake  of  wool,  and 
were,  as  a  rule,  slain  only  in  sacrifice.  Kor  the 
contrast  between  the  kid  and  the  fatted  calf  see 
above,  *.  'fatted  calf.'  There  is  no  other  direct 
mention  of  the  goat  in  the  Gospels,  though  the 
wine-bottles  (aaicot)  referred  to  in  Mt  9"  (11  Mk  2-, 
Lk  537f*)  were  doubtless  made  of  goat-skin.  These 
bottles  were  made  by  cutting  off  the  head  and  legs, 
and  drawing  the  carcass  out  by  the  neck,  and  then 
tying  the  neck,  legs,  and  vent,  and  tanning  the 
skin,  with  the  hairy  side  out  (Post,  in  Hastings' 
DB  ii.  195). 

The  word  for  sheep  (Trp6/3arov)  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Gospels  no  fewer  than  36  times,  while  words 
connected  with  sheep,  e.g.  wot/ivi},  irotfipiov,  '  a  flock,' 
are  not  infrequent.  Sheep  were  so  often  in  the 
thoughts  of  Jesus  that  we  have  postponed  fuller 
consideration  of  these  passages  to  §  iv. 

Of  the  two  words  for  lamb,  one,  d^pjs,  is  applied 
only  to  our  Lord,  whom  John  the  Baptist  twice 
describes  as  '  the  Lamb  of  God,'  adding  in  one 
case  '  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world ' 
( Jn  l23- 3S).     The  title  implies  sacrifice. 

Whether  the  Baptist  waa  thinking  of  the  Paschal  lamb  or  of 
the  lamb  daily  offered  in  the  temple  matters  little.  In  Jesus  he 
saw  'the  reality  of  which  all  animal  sacrifice  was  the  symbol' 
(Marcus  Dods).  No  doubt  the  patience  of  the  lamb  is  implied 
in  the  title,  as  unfolded  in  Is  53' '  as  a  lamb  before  its  shearer  is 
dumb,  so  he  opened  not  his  mouth.'  The  purity  of  the  lamb, 
without  spot  and  without  fault,  on  which  St.  Peter  dwells 
(1  P  l19),  is  also  involved.  But  the  idea  of  redemption  through 
sacriiice  is  fundamental  in  the  Baptist's  words. 

The  second  word  for  '  lamb '  occurs  in  two  forms, 
(Lpvas  (ace.  pi.)  and  ipviov.  The  diminutive  form  is 
found  only  in  Jn  2115,  where  our  Lord  bids  Peter  feed 
His  lambs.  'Lambs'  is  used  instead  of  'sheep,' 
to  bring  out  more  strongly  the  appeal  to  care,  and 
the  consequent  complete  confidence  in  Peter  (M. 
Dods).  In  the  Apocalypse  our  Lord  is  called  *  the 
Lamb '  (to  apvlov)  no  fewer  than  27  times.  The  form 
dpvas  is  confined  to  Lk  10* '  Behold,  1  send  you  forth 
as  lambs  into  the  midst  of  wolves.' 

The  parallel  Mt  1018  reads  'sheep,'  but  the  Lukan  form  is 
supported  by  Clement  of  Rome,  E/k  ii.  5,  '  Ye  shall  be  as  lambs 
(ifv.ee)  in  the  midst  of  wolves.  But  Peter  answered  him,  say- 
ing, If  then  the  wolves  tear  the  lamhs  in  pieces?  Jesus  said  to 
Peter,  Let  not  the  lambs  fear  the  wolves,  after  thev  (the  lambs) 
are  dead.'  Further  support  for  the  reading  'lambs'  may  per- 
haps be  derived  from  Justin's  casual  description  of  Marcionites 
as  lambs  torn  by  wolves  (ipa;  e-utr,p-retfru.ive>,  Apol.  c.  58). 

i.  Poultry  were  kept  in  Palestine  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord,  as  is  clear  from  the  references  to  the 
cock  (aKtKTwp)  and  the  hen  (6pvts).  If  we  except 
the  mention  of  cock-crow  {see  sep.  art.)  in  Mk 
1335,  the  cock  appears  only  in  the  story  of  Peter's 
denial,  and  our  Lord's  prediction  of  it  (Mt  2634- 74f- 
Mk  H30!")-73,  Lk  223J-ew-,  Jn  1338  IS-*7).  The  hen 
(o>m)  affords  a  simile  in  the  lament  over  Jeru- 
salem. 'How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy 
children  together,  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 
(Lk.  'her  brood')  under  her  wings  ! '  (Mt  23:i7,  Lk 
1334).  The  action  by  which  the  hen  gives  re.-4  and 
protection  to  the  chickens  under  the  shelter  of  her 
wings  is  too  well  known  to  need  comment.  The 
tenderness  of  the  simile  witnesses  to  the  love  of 
Jesus  for  His  own  countrymen,  and  His  longing 
to  avert  national  disaster.  The  words  used/1  for 
'chickens'  and  'brood'  (vovcriov  and  votrffia)  are 
found  here  only,  though  a  word  from  the  same 
root  is  employed  in  the  phrase  '  two  young  pigeons ' 
(voaoobs  Trepterepwv,  Lk  2-4). 

5.  To  the  list  of  domestic  animals  we  may  add 
dogs  and  swine,  which  were  classed  together  as 
unclean. 

Dogs  fifiVn)  are  mentioned  twice.  In  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  the  disciples  are  warned  not  to  give 
that  which  is  holy  to  dogs  (Mt7tt).      The  pariah 


dogs  that  infest  Eastern  towns,  and  have  to  he 
cleared  off  periodically  with  poison,  are  '  a  lean, 
mangy,  and  sinister  brood,'  acting  as  scavengers 
and  living  on  offal.  Naturally  these  animals  do 
not  possess  a  fastidious  palate,  and  their  manner 
of  life  is  disgusting  enough  to  justify  the  Jews' 
contempt  for  them.  TocalFa  man  a  dog  is  through- 
out the  Bible  a  customary  form  of  abuse.  These 
wild  dogs,  says  Tristram  (Nat.  Hist.  p.  80),  were 
the  only  dogs  known  in  Palestine,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Persian  greyhound  ;  and  though  they 
could  be  trained  enough  to  act  as  watch-dogs  for 
the  sheep-folds,*  they  hardly  became  companions 
to  man  [the  dog  of  To  516  ll4  is  altogether  an  excep- 
tional case].  To  the  Jew  the  dog  was  a  very  fitting 
symbol  of  the  man  who  had  depraved  his  moral 
and  spiritual  taste  by  evil  living.  In  the  Didarhe, 
'  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  dogs '  is  interpreted 
to  mean,  Do  not  administer  the  iiucharist  to  the 
unbaptized  ;  but  the  principle  involved  in  the  text 
is  capable  of  wider  application.  A  Christian  is 
not  required  to  wear  his  heart  on  his  sleeve  !  In 
the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  it  is  said  that 
these  street-dogs  came  and  licked  the  beggar's 
sores  (Lk  1G-1).  This  is  an  aggravation  rather  than 
an  alleviation  of  Lazarus'  suffering.  It  shows  his 
destitute  and  defenceless  condition,  that  he  could 
not  even  keep  the  dogs  away  !  A  diminutive  form 
of  kvwi>,  viz.  Kw&piov,  occurs  in  the  story  of  the 
Syro-Phccnician  woman.  '  It  is  not  right,'  said  the 
Master,  '  to  take  the  children's  bread  and  cast  it 
to  dogs.'  'Yea,  Lord,'  replied  the  woman,  'yet 
the  dogs  eat  of  the  erumhs  that  fall  from  their 
masters'  table '  (Mt  LJ-'7'-,  Mk  7'-"f-).  Bochart  treats 
the  diminutive  icvv6.pt.ov  as  doubling  the  contempt 
inherent  in  the  word.  But  it  is  clear  from  tlie 
woman's  reply  that  the  dogs  in  question  are  kept 
within  the  house  ;  they  are  household  pets.  Tris- 
tram says  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  making  a 
pet  of  a  pappy  taken  from  among  the  pariah  dogs 
UV«r;  Hist.  p.  80).  Probably  the  Kwdpia  were 
puppies  which  had  been  taken  into  Jewish  house- 
holds as  pets  in  a  similar  way.  The  word  is  nob 
intended  to  add  to  the  harshness  of  our  Lord's 
saying ;  the  woman  saw  in  it  her  ground  for  appeal. 

Swine  (xoipos,  not  tfs)  appear  in  the  story  ot  the 
Gadarene  demoniac  (Mt  S301*-,  Mk  51Ilf-,  Lk83-'-). 
1  The  fact  that  swine  were  kept  in  Palestine  at  all 
is  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  foreigner  '(0. 
Holtzmann).  Cf.  Lv  ll7,  Dt  148,  Is  Go4.  The 
country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Lake  was  much 
under  Gentile  influence.  The  Prodigal  Son  is  put  to 
tend  swine.  The  nature  of  the  task  is  evidence  at 
once  of  the  difference  between  his  home  and  the 
far  country,  and  of  the  want  and  degradation  into 
which  he  has  fallen  (Lk  15ls,->  The  only  further 
reference  to  swine  is  the  saying,  '  Cast  not  your 
pearls  before  swine'  (Mt  76),  in  which  our  Lord 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  tact  in  religious  work. 

ii.  Wild  animals.— 1.  e-qpiov,  the  general  word 
for  wild  beast,  is  found  in  the  Gospels  only  once. 
Mk  l11  tells  us  that  during  the  Temptation  our 
Lord  was  with  the  wild  beasts.  Thomson  says 
that  'though  there  are  now  no  lions  (in  Palestine), 
wolves,  leopards,  and  panthers  still  prowl  about  the 
wild  wadys'  (Land  and  Book,  'Central  Palestine/ 
p.  594).  'In  the  age  of  Jesus,  the  chief  beast  of  * 
prey  in  Palestine  was,  as  to-day,  the  jackal. 
Mark's  addition  indicates  Jesus'  complete  sever- 
ance from  human  society'  (0.  Holtzmann,  Life  of 
Jesus,  p.  143  f.). 

The  word  Byp!»,  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  Becond  of  the  five 
new  Sayings  recently  recovered  by  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt : 
'The  birds  of  the  air  and  whatever  of  the  beasts  are  on  the 
earth  or  under  it  are  they  who  draw  us  into  the  kingdom.' 


*  It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  the  pariah  dops  hive  degene- 
rated from  the  sheep-dog3  than  that  the  latter  have  developed 
from  the  former. 
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Here  the  word  ia  not  confined  to  'beasts  of  prey ' ;  it  stands  for 
the  whole  kingdom  of  wild  animals.  There  is*  a  similar  use  of 
the  word  in  a  saying  of  our  Lord  as  given  by  Justin  Martyr: 
'  Be  not  anxious  as  to  what  ye  shall  eat  or  what  ye  shall  put  on : 
are  ye  not  much  better  than  the  birds  and  the  beasts  ? '  (I  Ajtol. 
15).  These  considerations  support  the  conclusion  that  St.  Mark's 
addition  does  not  imply  physical  danger,  but  is  rather  intended 
to  suggest  that  our  Lord  was  alone  with  Nature. 

Two  beasts  of  prey  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
Gospels  are  the  fox  (d\unnj£)  and  the  wolf  (XiWos). 
The  foz,  which  has  at  least  a  hole  to  live  in,  is 
contrasted  with  the  homeless  Son  of  Man  (Mt  820, 
Lk  9s8).  In  Lk  133- our  Lord  speaks  of  Herod  as 
'  that  fox.'  The  cunning  and  perhaps  the  cowardice 
of  the  animal  are  the  basis  of  the  comparison. 
'  The  name,'  says  O.  Holtzmann,  '  must  have  been 
given  to  Herod  because  he  was  inimical,  yet,  not 
daring  to  make  any  open  attack,  timidly  prowled 
about  until  he  found  an  opportunity  to  murder  in 
secret'  {Life  of  Jesus,  p.  364). 

The  wolf  is  mentioned  only  in  connexion  with 
or  in  contrast  to  sheep.  The  wolf  is  the  chief 
enemy  against  which  the  shepherd  has  to  guard 
his  nock.  '  A  single  wolf,'  says  Tristram,  '  is  far 
more  destructive  than  a  whole  pack  of  jackals ' 
{Nat.  Hist.  p.  153).  Eastern  shepherds  employ 
dogs  (if  they  employ  them  at  all)  not  to  help  in 
herding  the  sheep,  "but  to  ward  off  wolves.  In 
contrast  to  the  hireling,  the  Good  Shepherd  faces 
the  wolf  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life  (Jn  1011!). 
False  prophets  are  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  {Mt 
715)  The  contrast  between  outward  profession 
and  inward  character  could  not  be  more  vividly 
expressed.  The  same  antithesis  is  used  by  our 
Lord  to  portray  the  contrast  between  the  Church 
and  the  world,  between  the  patient  non-resistance 
of  the  one  and  the  brutal  violence  of  the  other. 
The  disciples  are  sent  forth  as  sheep  (Lk.  as  lambs) 
into  the  midst  of  wolves  (Mt  1016,  Lk  103). 

2.  The  general  term  for  wild  birds  is  to.  irereti'd, 
'the  birds,' of  ten  raireTcwa  tov  obpavov,  'the  birds 
of  heaven.'  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount :  '  Consider  the  birds  :  they  do  not  sow, 
nor  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns'  {Mt  6-fi;  in  the 
parallel  passage,  Lk  1234,  the  reading  is  (copasas, 
'ravens,'  which,  however,  are  themselves  called 
irereti'd  at  the  end  of  the  verse).  Dean  Stanley 
says  that  the  birds  most  in  evidence  round 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  are  partridges  and  pigeons. 
Finches  and  bulbuls  are  also  abundant,  accord- 
ing to  Thomson.  For  the  doctrine  of  providence 
involved  in  this  and  similar  sayings  of  our  Lord, 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  §  iv.  Like  the 
foxes,  the  birds  are  contrasted  with  the  Son  of 
Man  ;  they  have  nests,  while  He  hath  not  where 
to  lay  His  head  (Mt  8*1,  Lk  a88).  The  birds  appear 
in  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  where  they  pick  up 
the  seed  that  falls  by  the  wayside  (Mt  1#,  Mk  4\ 
Lk  8s).  No  doubt  the  fields  round  the  lake,  with 
the  birds  busy  upon  them,  could  be  seen  from  the 
place  where  Jesus  stood  to  teach  the  people.  Prob- 
ably the  parable  was  spoken  early  in  the  year. 
The  parable  of  the  Mustard  Seed  also  introduces 
the  birds,  which  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches 
of  the  full-grown  tree  (Mt  13»  Mk  43J,  Lk  131*). 
Here  the  imagery  seems  to  be  drawn  from  Dn 
412'21,  where  the  kingdom  of  Nebuchadrezzar  is 
likened  to  a  tree  '  upon  whose  branches  the  birds 
of  the  heavens  had  their  habitations.'  Daniel 
interprets  the  tree  to  represent  the  greatness  of 
Nebuchadrezzar's  dominion,  which  is  to  reach  to 
the  end  of  the  earth.  The  description  in  the 
parable  carries  with  it  the  same  implication  with 
regard  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  There  is  one 
other  reference  to  'the  birds'  in  Lk  ])!■*  'How 
much  better  are  ye  than  the  birds  ! ' 

The  following  particular  wild   birds  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Gospels :—  dove  (pigeon),  eagle,  raven, 
sparrow,  turtle-dove. 
vol.  i.— 5 


In  all  four  Gospels  the  doye  appears  as  rho 
symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  our  RffflWfcm 
In  Mt  3»  the  vision  of  the  Holy  Ghos?descSZg 
in  the  form  of  »  dove  (W  ™pHr™pd>)  seems  to" 

I  VYiteeu0grai!te.a,  to„£11  ,present  at  the  Baptism. 
In  Mk  1'°  and  Lk  3»  the  vision  is  apparently 
addressed  more  especially  to  Jesus  Himself  In 
Jn  1*"  it  is  a  sign  given  to  John  the  Baptist  In 
the  story  of  the  Creation,  a  metaphor  from  bird-life 
is  employed  to  describe  the  Spirit  of  God  fluttering 
(KVm  '  brooding ')  over  the  waters  (On  P)  The 
same  Spirit  rests  on  the  Saviour  with  whom  begins 
God  s  new  creation.  But  the  mention  of  the  dove 
naturally  carries  us  back  to  the  story  of  the  Flood 
(Gn  811).  For  Jesus  the  dove  with  olive-leaf  after 
the  Flood  is  the  emblem  of  the  Spirit  (A.  B.  Bruce 
in  Expositor's  Greek  Testament,  on  Mt  316) 
The  Holy  Ghost  in  the  form  of  a  dove  typifies  the 
hope  of  the  gospel,  peace  between  man  and  God 
In  cleansing  the  Temple -court  our  Lord  came 
upon  them  that  sold  doves  for  sacritice.  It  is  to 
these  dove-sellers  that  the  words  in  Jn  2IU  are 
addressed,  'Take  these  things  hence.'  The  cattle 
can  be  driven  out :  the  doves  must  be  carried  out. 
This  detail,  which  is  perfectly  natural,  is  recorded 
only  in  John,  who  consequently  mentions  'doves' 
twice  {Jn  2"- 1H),  while  Matthew  and  Mark  have 
only  one  reference  eaeh  {Mt  2V-,  Mk  lllfl). 

The  word  ireptaTepa.  is  used  in  the  LXX  where 
the  EV  reads  'pigeon'  as  well  as  where  it  reads 
'dove.'  The  same  bird  is  probably  meant  by  the 
two  English  words.  But  in  the  directions  for 
sacrifice  in  Leviticus,  the  word  '  pigeon '  is  regu- 
larly used,  and  in  Lk  2-4  Tepiarepd  is  translated 
'pigeon,'  though  elsewhere  in  the  Gospels  it  is 
rendered  '  dove.'  In  Lv  128  a  poor  woman,  '  if  she 
be  notable  to  bring  a  lamb,  shall  bring  two  turtles 
or  two  young  pigeons.'  The  mother  of  Jesus 
brings  the  poor  woman's  sacrifice. 

To  the  ancients  the  dove  symbolized  purity 
(Aristotle  mentions  the  chastity  of  the  dove),  and 
this  fact  perhaps  made  birds  of  this  class  suitable 
for  sacrifice.  The  only  other  reference  to  the  dove 
in  the  Gospels  is  found  in  Mt  1016,  where  the  dis- 
ciples are  bidden  to  be  as  pure  (d/t^pniot)  as  doves, 
a  command  which  St.  Paul  echoes  in  Ro  16ia  and 
Ph  215. 

The  turtle-dove  {rpvytbv)  is  mentioned  only  in 
the  quotation  from  Lv  128  in  Lk  224.  There  are 
three  species  of  turtle-doves  in  Palestine.  The  col- 
lared turtle  (T.  risorius)  is  the  largest,  and  fre- 
quents the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  palm 
turtle  (T.  Senegalensis)  '  resorts  much  to  the 
gardens  and  enclosures  of  Jerusalem.'  '  It  is 
very  familiar  and  confiding  in  man,  and  is  never 
molested.1  The  common  turtle  (T.  auritus)  is  the 
most  abundant  of  the  three  species. 

The  eagle  (dei-os)  is  the  subject  of  a  proverbial 
saying  recorded  in  Mt  2428|]Lk  1737  'where  the 
carcass  is,  there  shall  the  eagles  be  gathered 
together.'  According  to  Post,  there  are  four  kinds 
of  vultures  and  eight  kinds  of  eagles  to  be  found 
in  the  Holy  Land.  Here  the  term  '  eagle '  is 
generic.  Thomson  describes  the  eagles'  flight  as 
majestic,  and  their  eyesight  and,  apparently,  sense 
of  smell,  are  both  extremely  keen. 

The  exact  force  of  the  above  saying  is  hard  to  determine. 
Some  old  commentators,  following  the  Fathers,  take  it  to  refer 
to  'the  conflux  of  the  godly  to  the  light  and  liberty  of  the 
Gospel'  (Master  Trapp).  More  modern  exegesis  regards  the 
passage  as  hinting  at  the  gathering  of  the  Roman  eagles  round 
the  moribund  Jewish  nation.  But  Bengel  rightly  observes  that 
in  Mt  24  the  reference  of  v.38  goes  back  to  the  false  prophets 
and  false  Christs  of  v.23.  In  the  decay  of  Judaism  as  a'  religious 
faith,  such  men  will  find  their  opportunity,  and  will  turn  popu- 
lar fanaticism  to  their  own  profit.  In  Matthew  the  proverli  is 
perfectly  general  in  form,  and  is  capable  of  wider  application. 
National  ruin  and  feverish  religiosity  go  hand  in  hand.  False 
Messianism  marked  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Jews  in  a.d.  135  ; 
and  when  the  barbarians  laid  siege  to  Rome  in  408,  even  a  Pope 
consented  to  resort  to  Etruscan  magic  rites !  (Milman,  Latin 
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Christianity,  i.  126).  In  Lk  178?  the  'wheresoever'  becomes 
'where,'  and  the  saying  ia  in  answer  to  a  definite  question 
regarding  the  signs  that  are  to  mark  the  sudden  return  ot  the 
Son  of  Man.  Here  it  ia  difficult  not  to  interpret  the  eagles  of 
the  Roman  standards.  For  St.  Luke  evidently  does  not  take 
the  saying  as  a  statement  of  a  general  law.  The  Matthasan 
form  and  position  give  the  more  attractive  interpretation. 

The  raven  {<ro>af)  is  mentioned  only  in  Lk  1224, 
'Consider  the  ravens  how  they  neither  sow  nor 
reap.1  The  parallel  Mt  6M  reads,  'birds.'  The 
whole  passage  and  the  force  of  Luke's  change  will 
be  considered  in  §  iv.  The  term  '  raven  '  includes 
the  numerous  tribes  of  crows.  Tristram  mentions 
eight  different  species  as  common  in  Palestine. 
God's  care  for  the  ravens  is  twice  mentioned  in 
OT  (Job  3841,  Ps  147u).  These  passages  may  have 
influenced  Luke,  if  he  changed  '  birds  into 
'ravens.'  Again,  they  may  have  been  in  the 
mind  of  our  Lord,  if  Luke  gives  the  original  form 
of  the  saying. 

The  sparrow  (<TTpov6tov)  is  twice  mentioned  in 
sayings  recorded  both  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  In 
Mt  102*  we  read,  '  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a 
farthing?'  and  in  Lk  12s  'Are  not  live  sparrows 
sold  for  two  farthings  ? '  In  Tatian's  Diatessaron 
the  words  in  taberna,  '  in  the  cookshop,'  are  added. 
Doubtless  we  have  here  the  prices  current  in 
popular  eating-houses  in  the  time  of  our  Lord. 
'  Sparrows,  two  a  farthing ;  five  a  halfpenny.'  In 
Mt  10s1  and  Lk  127  our  Lord  adds,  '  Ye  are  much 
more  worth  than  many  sparrows.'  For  »  dis- 
cussion of  these  references  to  sparrows  and  of 
their  bearing  on  our  Lord's  teaching,  we  must 
again  refer  our  readers  to  §  iv. 

3.  For  JfeA,  three  words  are  used,  tydtis,  IxBvSiov, 
and  6$&piov.  The  latter  term  is  confined  to  John. 
In  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  the  Synoptics 
speak  of  'two  fishes'  (86o  txOvas,  Mt  141'7- 19,  Mk 
6^-  «• «  Lk  913- 1H).  The  parallel  narrative  in  John 
reads  86o  dfdpta,  which  is  also  translated  '  two 
fishes'  (Jn  69-  ").  But  while  the  Syn.  1x06$  is  a 
general  term,  i^dpiov,  says  Edersheim,  '  refers,  no 
doubt,  to  those  small  fishes  (probably  a  kind  of 
sardine)  of  which  millions  were  caught  in  the  lake, 
and  which,  dried  and  salted,  would  form  the  most 
common  savoury,  with  bread,  for  the  fisher- popula- 
tion along  the  shore*  {Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah,  i.  682).  The  parable  of  the  Drag-net  (Mt 
l^'-^Jis  taken  from  the  life  of  the  Galihean  fisher- 
folk.  But  this  definite  meaning  of  6\f/dptov  cannot 
always  be  maintained :  for  in  John's  narrative  of 
the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  A^dptov  and 
ixdfa  are  interchanged  as  equivalents  (Atidpiov,  Jn 
21*  io.  is.  lx96ft   w.'g.s.ii).     jesus  ^ys  t(J  £,iedig_ 

ciples,  'Bring  of  the  fish  (dfapiw)  which  ye  have 
now  caught.  Simon  Peter  went  up,  and  dra<»"ed 
the  net  to  shore  full  of  great  fishes '  (1x06m).  Both 
in  the  narratives  of  the  miraculous  multiplication 
of  loaves  and  fishes  and  in  His  post-resurrection 
appearance  by  the  lake,  our  Lord  makes  use  of  the 
disciples'  own  resources,  while  adding  to  them 
something  of  His  own.  In  the  similar  miracle 
recorded  in  Lk  5,  fyOts  is  the  word  used  {vv.**"). 
When  narrating  the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand, 
both  Matthew  and  Mark  speak  of  a  few  small 
fishes  (6\iya  tx065ta,  Mt  15w,  Mk  87).  These  are 
probably  the  same  as  the  A^dpia  of  Jn  6.  In  Mt 
15**  1x96s  reappears.  The  remaining  references  to 
tish  do  not  require  much  comment  Mt  1727  is 
concerned  with  the  stater  in  the  fish's  mouth. 
This  passage  contains  the  only  reference  to  line- 
fishing  in  the  Gospels :  '  Cast  a  hook  and  take  the 
first  fish  (lx06v)  that  cometh  up.'  In  Lk  2442  we 
rwul  that  our  Lord  convinced  the  disciples  of  the 
reality  of  His  resurrection  by  eating  before  them  a 
piece  of  cooked  fish  [lxOuo$  Attov  fiipoi).  In  Mt 
-IdliLk  11"  the  word  lx06s,  'fish,' is  found  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.  In  Matthew  the  passage  runs 
thus  :  '  A>  hat  man  is  there  among  you  who,  if  his 


son  ask  for  bread,  will  give  him  a  stone  ?  or  if  he 
askfor  fish,  will  give  him  a  serpent?'  Here  tish  and 
bread  are  the  subject  of  joint  reference,  as  in  the 
narratives  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  and  four 
thousands.  Bread  and  fish  are  clearly  the  custo- 
mary diet  of  the  common  people  of  Galilee,  and  in 
the  form  of  these  questions,  as  in  so  many  other 
details,  the  teaching  of  Jesus  closely  reflects  the 
daily  life  of  His  countrymen. 

In  the  Catacombs  the  figure  of  a  fish  was  often 
used  as  a  symbol  of  Christ.  The  letters  which 
make  up  1x06s  form  the  initial  letters  of  'Itjo-ouj 
Xpiords  Qeov  Ttos  "Swrifyj,  so  that  the  word  served  as 
a  summary  of  the  faith.    See  art.  Christ  in  Art. 

4.  The  general  word  for  serpent  (6<f>is)  occurs 
7  times  in  the  Gospels.  No  human  father  will 
give  his  son  a  serpent  as  »  substitute  for  fish  (Mt 
710,  Lk  11").  Some  small  reptile  as  common  as  the 
scorpion  must  be  meant,  as  Luke  twice  (10IB1112) 
couples  scorpions  and  serpents  (itycts).  The  dis- 
ciples are  to  be  as  wise  as  serpents  [or  '  as  tlie 
serpent,'  reading  6  6<fns  for  o*  6<pets :  the  sense  is 
the  same  in  either  case]  (Mt  1016).  The  ideal  of 
discipleship  is  a  combination  of  the  prudence  of  tlie 
serpent  with  the  guilelessness  of  doves.  As  in  the 
saying  about  not  casting  one's  pearls  before  swine, 
our  Lord  here  condemns  recklessness  and  tactless- 
ness in  religious  work.  'Religion  without  policy 
is  too  simple  to  be  safe :  Policy  without  religion 
is  too  subtle  to  be  good*  (Trapp).  In  Mt  23s3  the 
word  '  serpents '  is  applied  to  the  Pharisees. 

In  the  later  appendix  to  Mark's  Gospel,  power  to  take  up 
serpents  is  numbered  among  the  signs  that  are  to  follow  faith 
in  Christ  (1618).  The  passage  is  paralleled  in  Lk  10™  '  Behold, 
I  have  given  you  power  to  tread  upon  serpents  and  scorpions, 
and  upon  all  the  might  of  the  evil  one.'  WH  here  note  a  refer- 
ence to  Ps  9113  '  Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and  the  adder.' 
Possibly  the  passage  is  to  be  interpreted  metaphorically,  and 
the  'serpents'  are  to  be  explained  by  the  might  of  the  Evil 
One.  The  words,  however,  find  a  more  literal  fulfilment  in  St. 
Paul's  experience  at  Melita  (Ac  2S3'  *>). 

The  viper  (%xiSva)  is  referred  to  only  in  the 
phrase  yew^/tara  ixi$v&vi  'offspring  of  vipers,'  and 
the  phrase  is  applied  only  to  scribes  and  Pharisees. 
John  the  Baptist  thus  addressed  the  Pharisees  that 
came  to  his  baptism,  '  O  offspring  of  vipers,  who 
hath  warned  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come?' 
(Mt  37,  Lk  Z1).  According  to  Mt.,  our  Lord  on 
two  occasions  adopted  the  same  mode  of  address 
(Mt  12w2333).  Sand-vipers  about  1  foot  long  are 
common  in  Palestine.  The  young  are  said  to  feed 
upon  the  mother.  But  the  force  of  the  phrase, 
Bochart  observes,  is  not  to  be  derived  from  any 
such  special  characteristic  ;  the  sense  implied  is 
simply  'bad  sons  of  bad  fathers.'  This  comment 
satisfactorily  interprets  Mt  23s3 :  hut  perhaps  we 
may  read  a  little  more  into  the  phrase.  The  words 
of  John  the  Baptist  suggest  the  familiar  picture  of 
vipers  roused  from  torpor  into  activity  by  the  ap- 
proach of  heat  (ef.  Ac  283).  In  Mt  V2.6*  the  phrase 
receives  added  point  from  the  fact  that  the  Phari- 
sees have  j  ust  been  attempting  to  poison  tlie  popular 
mind  against  Christ  by  suggesting  that  the  miracles 
were  the  work  of  Beelzebub  ;  there  is  something 
spiteful  and  venomous  about  their  attacks  on  our 
Lord. 

5.  Scorpions  (ctkoptIos),  which  we  are  told  may  be 
found  under  every  third  stone  in  Palestine,  are 
twice  mentioned  in  Luke.  The  disciples  are  to 
tread  on  scorpions  with  impunity  (Lk  1019).  .How- 
ever we  interpret  the  passage,  the  addition  of 
'scorpion'  seems  to  imply  that  tlie  disciples  are  to 
be  protected  against  some  small,  frequent,  and  at 
the  same  time  serious  danger.  The  other  refer- 
ence is  in  Lk  ll13.  If  a  son  asks  for  an  egg,  tlie 
father  will  not  give  hTm  a  scorpion.  In  both 
passages  the  scorpion  and  the  serpent  are  men- 
tioned together,  being  common  objects  of  the 
country  in  Palestine.  The  scorpion  at  rest  is  said 
closely  to  resemble  an  egg  in  appearance. 
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6.  The  worm  ((TK&\r}$)  is  mentioned  only  in  Mk 
9*"  in  the  phrase  '  where  their  worm  dieth  not,'  a 
description  of  Gehenna  based  on  the  last  verse  of 
Isaiah  (662J). 

In  the  TR  the  verse  appears  3  times,  Mk  944. 48. 4Si  an(j  there 
is  something  impressive  in  the  repetition  :  WH,  however,  retain 
only  9**.  Whether  literally  or  metaphorically  understood,  the 
phrase  must  not  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  a  Christian  doctrine  of 
future  retribution.  The  worm  does  not  stand  for  remorse  :  it  is 
simply  part  of  a  picture  of  complete  physical  corruption.  A 
man  has  sometimes  to  choose  between  losing  a  limb  and  losing 
his  life :  the  part  has  to  be  sacrificed  to  save  the  whole.  The 
same  law  of  sacrifice,  says  Christ,  holds  good  in  the  spiritual 
world. 

7.  Of  insects  the  bee  is  indirectly  referred  to, 
while  the  gnat,  the  locust,  and  the  moth  are  all 
mentioned.  In  Lk  24",  the  Western  Text  says  the 
disciples  gave  our  Lord  part  of  a  bees'  honeycomb 
(awZ>  fie\iffffiov  Kifptov),  i.e.  the  product  of  hived  bees. 
John  the  Baptist,  on  the  other  hand,  lived  on  wild 
rock  honey,  i.e.  honey  deposited  in  clefts  of  the 
rock  by  wild  bees ;  this  honey  was  often  very 
difficult  to  get. 

Bees,  wild  and  hived,  are  very  common  in  Pales- 
tine. Tristram  {Nat.  Hist.  p.  325)  says :  *  Many 
of  the  Bedouin  obtain  their  subsistence  by  bee- 
hunting,  bringing  into  Jerusalem  skins  and  jars  of 
the  wild  honey  on  which  John  the  Baptist  fed.' 
Bee-keeping  is  much  practised,  especially  in  Galilee. 
The  hives  are  very  simple  in  construction ;  being 
'large  tubes  of  sun-dried  mud,  about  8  inches  in 
diameter  and  4  feet  long,  closed  with  mud  at  each 
end,  having  only  a  small  aperture  in  the  centre.' 

The  gnat  (kAm^)  is  mentioned  in  Mt  2324.  As 
one  of  the  smallest  animals,  it  is  contrasted  with 
the  camel,  one  of  the  largest.  The  Pharisees  strain 
out  a  gnat  with  scrupulous  care,  while  they  will 
swallow  «,  camel.  They  are  careful  to  tithe  mint, 
but  they  fail  to  do  justice.  The  Pharisees  may 
have  adopted  a  practice  which  is  still  in  use  among 
the  Brahmans,  viz.  of  drinking  through  muslin  in 
order  to  avoid  swallowing  any  lly  or  insect  present 
in  the  water. 

Locnsts  (dK/>i5ei)  formed  part  of  the  food  of  John 
the  Baptist  (Mt  34,  Mk  1BJ.  The  LXX  uses  atcpte 
for  the  third  of  the  four  kinds  of  edible  locusts 
mentioned  in  Lv  11-'.  They  formed  a  common 
article  of  diet  in  Palestine,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
alter  the  text,  as  one  or  two  MSS  have  done,  read- 
ing eyKpiSes,  'cakes.1 

The  moth  (<njs)  is  mentioned  as  disfiguring  earthly 
treasures  (Mt  61!*-  -u,  Lk  1233).  The  common  clothes- 
moth  is  meant,  of  which  there  are  many  species  in 
Palestine.  *  In  this  warm  climate  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  guard  against  their  ravages'  (Post). 
There  is  an  indirect  reference  to  the  saying  of 
Jesus  in  Ja  52. 

8.  A  sponge  (o-ir6yyos)  full  of  vinegar  was  offered 
to  our  Lord  on  the  cross  (Mt  274H).  Of  sponges,  the 
finest  in  texture  and  the  most  valued  is  the  Turkish 
or  Levant  sponge.  The  sponge -fisheries  of  the 
Mediterranean  have  always  been  and  still  are  very 
considerable.  For  the  method  of  diving  for  sponges 
see  Post  in  Hastings'  DB  iv.  612". 

iii.  The  place  of  animals  in  the  life  of  our 
Lord. — In  this  connexion  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  point  out  that  the  part  played  by  animals  in 
many  of  the  incidents  in  which  their  presence  is 
recorded,  serves  to  emphasize  the  humility  of  Jesus. 
The  two  young  pigeons  which  Mary  brings  as  an 
offering  when  she  presents  Jesus  in  the  Temple  (Lk 
2-J),  are  a  mark  of  her  poverty.  Jesus  belonged  to 
a  poor  family.  The  peaceful' character  of  Christ's 
teaching,  which  is  marked  at  the  outset  by  the 
descent  of  the  dove  at  His  baptism,  is  confirmed  at 
the  close  by  the  fact  that  He  rode  into  Jerusalem 
(Mt  21-'7||)  not  on  the  warrior's  horse,  but  on  the 
ass,  which,  as  prophecy  foretold,  was  to  be  a  sign 
of  the  lowliness  of  the  coming  Messiah. 

iv.  The  place  of  animals  in  the  teaching  of 


our  Lord.— We  have  reserved  for  discussion  under 
this  head  the  imagery  drawn  from  pastoral  life  in 
which  Jesus  described  His  own  mission,  and  the 
doctrine  of  providence  unfolded  more  especially  in 
His  sayings  about  the  birds  of  the  air. 

1.  Our  Lord 's  mission  illustrated.— (a)  Jeans  con- 
fined His  earthly  ministry  to  '  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel'  (Mt  15-').  When  He  sent  forth 
the  Twelve  on  a  preaching  tour,  He  bade  them 
observe  the  same  limits  (Mt  lue).  We  need  not 
suppose  from  this  phrase  that  the  work  of  Jesus 
embraced  only  the  outcasts  of  Israel.  'The  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel '  describes  the  nation 
as  a  whole  [grammatically  the  words  '  of  the  house 
of  Israel'  (olkov  'I.)  are  best  taken  as  «,  defining 
genitive,  i.e.  '  the  lost  sheep  who  are  the  house  of 
Israel'].  The  very  sight  of  a  Galiloean  crowd 
touched  the  heart  of  Jesus,  for  they  were  like 
worried  and  scattered  sheep  that  have  no  shepherd 
(Mt  9a6,  Mk  C31).  In  the  eyes  of  Jesus,  the  spiritual 
condition  of  His  countrymen  agreed  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  shepherdless  people  given  in  Ezk 
34.  More  particularly  the  Jews  needed  guidance 
in  their  national  and  religious  aspirations.  They 
had  mistaken  alike  the  character  of  the  coming 
Messiah  and  the  nature  of  the  coming  kingdom. 
The  hope  to  re-establish  by  force  the  throne  of 
David  made  the  people  the  helpless  victims  of 
political  agitators  like  Judas  the  Gaulonite  (Ac 
D37),  and  led  at  length  to  the  chastisement  inflicted 
on  the  nation  by  the  Koman  power. 

The  exact  interpretation  of  Jn  10  is  exceedingly 
difficult,  but  it  may  in  part  be  understood,  in  rela- 
tion to  this  view  given  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  of 
the  nation  as  a  shepherdless  flock.  Jesus  speaks  of 
Himself  as  the  door  of  the  sheep,  through  which  if 
a  man  enters,  he  shall  be  saved  (vv.7-9).  The  only 
hope  of  salvation  for  the  Jews  lay  in  their  realizing, 
through  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  that  God's  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world.  Those  who  ottered  them- 
selves as  leaders  before  Christ,  and  who  proposed 
to  subdue  Rome  by  arms,  were  thieves  and  robbers 
who  came  only  to  steal  and  destroy  (vv.8-10).  The 
best  comment  on  these  thieves  and  robbers,  and 
their  treatment  of  those  helpless  sheep,  the  house 
of  Israel,  is  perhaps  Josephus'  account  of  the  Judas 
above  mentioned — 

1  There  was  one  Judas  a  Gaulonite,  .  .  ■  who,  talcing  with  him 
Sadduc,  a  Pharisee,  became  zealous  to  draw  (the  people)  to  a 
revolt;  who  both  said  that  this  taxation  (under  Cyrenius)  was 
no  better  than  an  introduction  of  slavery,  and  exhorted  the 
nation  to  assert  their  liberty ;  as  if  they  could  procure  them 
happiness  and  security  for  what  they  possessed,  and  an  assured 
enjoyment  of  a  still  greater  good,  which  was  that  of  the  honour 
and  ylory  thev  would  thereby  acquire  for  magnanimity.  .  .  . 
All  sorts  of  misfortunes  also  sprang  from  these  men,  and  the 
nation  was  infected  with  this  doctrine  to  an  incredible  degree  : 
one  violent  war  came  upon  us  after  another,  and  we  lost  our 
friends,  who  used  to  alleviate  our  pains ;  there  were  also  very 
t/reat  robber  u-g  and  murders  of  our  principal  men.  This  was 
'done  in  pretence  0/  the  public  welfare,  but  in  reality  from  the 
hopes  of  gain  to  themselves'  (Jos.  Ant.  xvm.  i.  1). 

If  Barabbas  was  one  of  these  robbers  (cf.  Jn  1840 
with  108),  the  fact  that  the  Jews  chose  Barabbas 
in  preference  to  the  Good  Shepherd  shows  the  be- 
wilderment of  the  popular  mind,  which  led  Jesus 
to  compare  the  house  of  Israel  to  lost  sheep.  Jesus 
further  describes  Himself  as  the  Good  Shepherd  in 
contrast  to  the  hirelings,  who  care  nothing  for  the 
sheep  (Jn  1011-  15).  If  the  thieves  and  robbers  be- 
token political  agitators  like  Barabbas  and  Judas, 
'the  hirelings'  are  probably  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducecs,  the  shepherds  who,  in  the  words  of 
Ezekiel,  'fed  themselves  and  did  not  feed  the 
sheep.' 

The  interpretation  here  suggested  is  not  usually 
adopted.  Godet,  for  example,  understands  the 
thieves  and  robbers  to  be  the  Pharisees.  The  wolf 
(v.12)  he  takes  as  a  further  symbol  of  the  same 
party,  the  hirelings  being  the  scribes  and  priests, 
whom   cowardice    kept  from   opposing  Pharisaic 
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domination.  This  latter  interpretation  fits  in  well 
with  the  context,  i.e.  with  ch.  9  (see  Godet,  St. 
John,  vol.  ii.  pp.  375-397). 

But  without  attempting  to  decide  questions  of 
exposition,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  point  out  that 
the  imagery  of  the  parable  is  true  to  life. 

'  A  sheep* fold  in  the  East  is  not  a  covered  building  like  our 
b tables,  but  a  mere  enclosure  surrounded  by  a  wall  or  palisade. 
The  sheep  are  brought  into  it  in  the  evening,  several  flocks 
being  generally  assembled  within  it.  The  shepherds,  aftercom- 
mitting  them  to  the  care  of  a  common  keeper,  a  porter,  who  is 


charged  with  their  safe  keeping  during  the  night,  retire  to  their 
homes.  In  the  morning  they  return,  and  knock  at  the  closely 
barred  door  of  the  enclosure,  which  the  porter  opens.  They 
then  separate  each  his  own  sheep,  by  calling  them  :  and  after 
having  thus  collected  their  flocks,  lead  them  to  the  pastures. 
As  to  robbers,  it  is  by  scaling  the  wall  that  they  penetrate  into 
the  fold  (Godet,  I.e.  p.  378). 

The  details  are  confirmed  by  all  Eastern  travel- 
lers. Thus,  speaking  of  the  power  of  the  sheep  in 
distinguishing  between  the  voice  of  the  shepherd 
and  that  of  a  stranger,  Thomson  tells  us  that,  if  a 
stranger  calls,  they  stop,  lift  up  their  heads  in 
alarm ;  and  if  the  call  is  repeated,  they  turn  and 
flee  from  him.  '  This  is  not  the  fanciful  costume 
of  a  parable,  but  a  simple  fact.  I  have  made  the 
experiment  often '  {'  Central  Palestine,'  p.  594). 

Oodet  cites  *  the  well-known  anecdote  of  a  Scotch  traveller, 
who,  meeting  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  a  shepherd  bringing 
home  his  flock,  changed  garments  with  him,  and  thus  disguised 
proceeded  to  call  the  sheep.  They,  however,  remained  motion- 
less. The  true  shepherd  then  raised  his  voice,  when  they  all 
hastened  towards  him,  in  spite  of  his  strange  garments '  (l.c. 
p.  382). 

All  the  sheep  distinguish  the  voice  of  a  shepherd 
from  that  of  a  stranger :  a  shepherd's  own  sheep 
distinguish  his  voice  from  that  of  any  other  shep- 
herd (v.3).  The  practice  of  naming  sheep  (tfrwet 
(far'  6vofj.a,  v.3)  is  common  in  the  East.  The  picture 
of  the  shepherd  thrusting  his  sheep  out  of  the  en- 
closure (lK/3d\%  v.4,  implies  the  use  of  a  certain 
amount  of  force)  and  then  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  flock,  is  likewise  a  simple  fact,  and  not 
fanciful  imagery. 

Though  the  historical  application  of  the  parable 
in  Jn  10  is  not  easy  to  determine,  yet  it  is  clear 
that  the  chapter  deals  with  the  relation  of  Christ 
to  the  Church  and  to  the  individual  Christian,  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  draw  out  in  detail  the  lessons 
that  follow  from  the  fact  that  Christ  is  for  us  the 
door  of  the  sheep  and  the  Good  Shepherd.  It  is, 
however,  important  to  notice  that  in  Jn  10  our 
Lord  speaks  of  the  Jewish  nation  as  a  whole  and 
of  His  disciples  alike  as  sheep  ('  his  own  sheep,'  i.e. 
the  disciples,  are  distinguished  from  the  other 
flocks  in  the  fold,  i.e.  the  Jewish  people),  and  that 
He  compares  His  mission  towards  both  to  the 
work  of  a  shepherd.  These  ideas  are  common  to 
St.  John  and  the  Synoptists,  and  the  pastoral 
imagery  we  are  considering  links  the  Fourth 
Gospel  to  the  other  three. 

(b)  We  have  seen  that  in  the  Synoptics  our  Lord 
spoke  of  the  people  as  lost  sheep.  But  though  the 
Matthcean  phrase  '  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel '  applies  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  parable 
of  the  Lost  Sheep  in  Mt  18ls''  is  a,  defence  of 
Christ's  view  of  children,  and  in  Lk  153-8  (where 
alone  in  Luke  the  word  irpiparov  is  used)  a  similar 
parable  forms  an  answer  to  the  criticism  of  the 
Pharisees,  who  could  not  understand  our  Lord's 
eating  with  publicans  and  sinners.  In  a  sense  all 
the  Jews  were  like  lost  sheep ;  in  a  very  special 
sense  the  comparison  applied  to  these  social  out- 
casts. '  No  animals  are  more  helpless  than  sheep 
that  have  strayed  from  the  flock :  they  become 
utterly  bewildered,  fur  sheep  are  singularly  desti- 
tute of  the  bump  of  locality.  They  have  to  be 
brought  back'  (Thomson).  The  figure  of  the  lost 
sheep  illustrates  to  sume  extent  the  character  of 
the  publicans  and  sinners.  In  the  East,  says 
Thomson,  the  sheep  have  to  be  taught  to  follow 


the  shepherd  :  they  would  otherwise  leave  the 
pasture  lands  and  stray  into  the  corn-fields. 
Naturally  some  sheep  follow  the  shepherd  closely, 
while  others  straggle  and  have  to  ue  recalled  to 
the  path  by  means  of  the  crook.  So  «,  lost  and 
wandering  sheep  is  an  ill-trained  and  troublesome 
one.  But  the  main  point  of  the  parable  is  the 
action  of  the  shepherd,  who  would  regard  it  as 
part  of  his  ordinary  duty  to  seek  the  lost.  Though 
Jesus  does  not  call  Himself  the  Good  Shepherd  in 
the  Synoptics,  yet  the  parable  recorded  in  Mt.  and 
Lk.  shows  us  how  naturally  He  came  to  compare 
His  ministry  to  the  work  of  a  shepherd,  and  how 
He  used  the  comparison  to  justify  His  friendly 
attitude  to  publicans  and  sinners.  According  to 
Mt  121"',  our  Lord  also  adduced  an  owner's  care  for 
a  single  sheep  as  a  defence  of  His  healing  a  man 
with  a  withered  hand  on  the  Sabbath-day. 

(c)  If  the  weakness  and  the  helplessness  of  sheep 
supplied  Jesus  with  similes  whereby  to  describe 
the  Jewish  people  as  a  whole,  the  purity  symbol- 
ized by  their  white  wool,  their  harmlessness  and 
patience,  led  Him  to  speak  of  His  own  disciples  in 
similar  terms.  The  disciples  are  sent  forth  as 
sheep  (or  as  lambs)  into  the  midst  of  wolves  (Mt 
10IB,  Lk  103 ;  Clem.  Bom.  Ep.  ii.  5).  Christians  are 
to  be  ready  even  to  suffer  death  without  resist- 
ance, so  at  least  the  epistle  attributed  to  Clement 
interprets  the  saying  (see  above  under  '  lamb '). 

{d)  In  the  Synoptics  the  few  other  passages 
where  the  disciples  are  described  as  sheep  throw 
little  light  on  the  subject.  In  Mt  25  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked  are  contrasted  as  sheep  and  goats ; 
but,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  character 
of  the  animals  concerned  has  little  to  do  with  the 
comparison.  The  words  '  I  will  smite  the  shep- 
herd, and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered'  (quoted 
from  Zee  137  in  Mt  2631,  Mk  14"),  serve  only  to 
show  that  the  death  of  Christ  would  place  the  dis- 
ciples in  the  same  leaderless  bewilderment  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  our  Lord,  marked  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  But  in  a  somewhat  different  connexion 
(Lk  123-)  our  Lord  spoke  of  His  disciples  as  a  little 
flock.  After  bidding  them  forego  anxiety  about 
earthly  goods  and  seek  the  kingdom,  our  Lord 
adds, '  Fear  not,  little  flock  :  for  it  is  your  Father's 
good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom.'  The  re- 
assuring words  were  needed,  no  doubt,  because  the 
disciples  were  but  a  little  feeble  band.  But  surely 
the  little  flock  implies  something  as  to  character 
as  well  as  number.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  shepherd 
at  all  times  to  find  suitable  pasture,  and  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  he  has  to  provide  fodder, 
Sheep  cannot  fend  for  themselves.  Similarly  the 
disciples,  intrusting  to  God  the  care  of  their 
earthly  interests,  will  appear  to  the  world  at  once 
foolish  and  ineffectual ;  yet  this  little  flock  is  to 
inherit  the  kingdom.  God  chooses  the  weak  things 
of  this  world  (1  Col27). 

Further  references  to  sheep  in  the  Gospels  are 
less  important.  Mt  715  speaks  of  the  false  pro- 
phets wno  are  sheep  in  appearance  and  wolves  _in 
reality,  a  saying  which  also  appears  in  Justin, 
Dial.'  35.  Iii  Jn  21luf-  Peter  is  bidden  to  tend 
(woifiaivfw)  Christ's  sheep  [wpojidTLa,  'lambs,  is 
given  as  a  variant  in  WH).  Here  we_  have  in 
germ  the  pastoral  view  of  the  ministerial  office. 
See  art.  Shepherd. 

Jesus'  description  of  Himself  as  the  Good  Shep- 
herd laid  hold  from  the  first  of  the  Christian 
imagination.  In  the  NT  Jesus  is  twice  spoken  of 
as  the  Shepherd  (He  13»  1  P  2M).  In  the  Cata- 
combs no  symbol  of  Christ  is  more  frequent  than 
the  picture  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  See  CHRIST  IN 
Art. 

2.  Our  Lord  illustrates  His  teaching  concerning 
God's  providence  by  one  or  two  sayings  about  the 
birds.     He  bids  His  disciples  '  consider  the  birds  ot 
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the  air :  for  they  neither  sow  nor  reap  nor  gather 
into  barns ;  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth 
them.  Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they  ? '  {Mt  6s6). 
In  conjunction  with  this  passage,  we  must  ex- 
amine the  reference  to  sparrows  in  Mt  1020- 31,  Lk 
12M\  '  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  ? 
yet  not  one  of  them  shall  fall  to  the  earth  without 
your  Father.  Fear  not  then  :  ye  are  of  more 

valne  than  many  sparrows.'  Bochart  well  brings 
out  the  force  of  Luke's  mention  of  '  ravens '  instead 
of  '  birds  of  the  air,'  and  he  rightly  discerns  the 
bearingof  the  reference  to  the  sparrows,  when  he 
says,  'Express  mention  is  made  of  ravens  and  spar- 
rows among  the  other  birds,  to  make  it  clear  that 
God's  providence  is  not  only  concerned  with  birds 
in  general,  but  even  extends  to  the  most  worthless 
ana  the  most  despised  among  birds  :  so  that  men, 
especially  those  that  believe,  may  the  more  cer- 
tainly draw  from  this  fact  the  conclusion  that  God 
cares  for  them,  since  He  will  not  deny  to  those 
who  worship  Him  and  call  upon  Him,  the  care 
which  He  so  graciously  bestows  on  animals  of  the 
lowestorder.'  Bochart  further  dwells  on  the  harsh 
grating  voice,  the  ugly  black  colour,  and  the  awk- 
ward movements  of  the  raven,  which  make  him  a 
despicable  bird.  Concerning  the  sparrows,  Thom- 
son says  they  are  *  a  tame,  troublesome,  vivacious 
and  impertinent  generation :  they  nestle  just 
where  they  are  not  wanted.  Their  nests  stop  up 
stove-pipes  and  water-gutters.  They  are  destroyed 
eagerly  as  a  worthless  nuisance '  ('Lebanon,'  etc., 
p.  59).  Jesus  then  insists  that  the  birds  which 
men  hold  cheap  are  not  unthought  of  by  God  : 
'our  Lord  has  taught  us  that  God  providently 
caters  for  the  sparrow,  and  Himself  conducts  its 


By  taking  the  references  to  sparrows  and  ravens 
closely  together,  we  may  save  ourselves  from  a 
onesided  interpretation  of  Mt  6s6  which  has  found 
favour  with  many.  Thus  O.  Holtzmann  (Life  of 
Jesus,  p.  102)  says  :  '  With  the  drudgery  and  toil 
of  human  labour,  Jesus  contrasts  the  toilless  life 
of  nature,  in  which  God  feeds  the  raven  and  clothes 
the  lilies.'  A  parallel  saying  from  the  Talmud  is 
cited  in  Delitzsch's  Jewish  Artisan  Life,  which 
suggests  the  same  view  of  our  Lord's  teaching. 
'  Didst  thou  ever  see  in  all  thy  life,'  says  Rabbi 
Simeon,  son  of  Eleazar,  '  a  bird  or  an  animal 
working  at  a  craft?  And  yet  these  creatures, 
made  simply  for  the  purpose  of  serving  me,  gain 
their  living  without  difficulty.  But  I  am  created 
to  serve  my  Creator :  and  if  those  who  are  created 
to  serve  can  gain  their  livelihood  without  diffi- 
culty, shall  not  I,  who  am  made  to  serve  ray 
Creator,  earn  my  living  without  trouble  ? '  If  this 
saying  is  modelled  on  Mt  62S,  then  Kabbi  Simeon 
and  0.  Holtzmann  seem  to  agree  in  interpreting  our 
Lord's  teaching  to  the  effect  that  '  the  birds  are 
fed,  without  working  :  surely  we  may  expect  God 
to  feed  us  too,  without  our  toil.'  Such  an  inter- 
pretation makes  Mt  6M  the  magna  charta  of  idle- 
ness. But  the  superiority  of  the  birds  does  not  lie 
in  their  not  working,  but  in  their  not  worrying. 
If  we  may  paraphrase  the  passage,  '  the  birds  do 
not  engage  in  any  methodical  toil  :  yet  they  trust 
God  for  daily  food,  and  praise  Him  for  Hia  care : 
men  are  better  than  birds,  a  superiority  shown  in 
the  fact  that  men  work  in  an  orderly  manner  : 
now,  if  God  feeds  the  birds,  which  live  a  hap- 
hazard kind  of  life,  how  much  more  will  He  re- 
ward men's  patient  labour  without  their  needing 
to  be  anxious?'  This  section  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  is  best  interpreted  by  St.  Peter's  words, 
'casting  all  your  care  (i.e.  your  worries  and 
anxieties)  on  him  ;  for  he  careth  for  you'  (1  P  57), 
or  by  St.  Paul's  lesson  of  contentment  under  all  cir- 
cumstances (Ph  41M3).  Our  daily  wants  are  the 
care  of  God.     The  saying  about  the  sparrows  for- 
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bids  us  to  assume  that  daily  needs  will  be  met 
exactly  in  the  way  we  expect.  We  are  not  to 
assume  that  food  and  raiment  will  be  provided 
amply  and  at  all  times.  Privation  and  suffering 
may  fall  to  men's  lot ;  but  suffering  even  unto 
death  is  not  to  be  feared,  because  the  very  death 
of  a  sparrow  is  not  forgotten  before  God. 

Our  Lord'8  teaching  as  to  the  trust  in  God's  providence 
which  may  be  learnt  from  the  animals,  appears,  to  be  Bummed 
np  in  the  second  of  the  five  new  Sayings  recently  discovered  by 
Grenfell  and  Hunt.  They  restore  this  logion  as  follows  •  '  Jesus 
saith  (ye  ask  1  who  are  those)  that  draw  us  (to  the  kingdom  if) 
the  kingdom  is  in  Heaven  ?  .  .  .  The  fowls  of  the  air  and'  all 
beasts  that  are  under  the  earth  or  upon  the  earth,  and  the  fishes 
of  the  sea  (theBe  are  they  which  draw)  you,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  within  you;  and  whoever  shall  know  himself  shall 
Hnd  it.  (Strive  therefore?)  to  know  yourselves  and  ye  shall  be 
aware  that  ye  are  the  sons  of  the  (almighty  7)  Father ;  (and  ?) . 
ye  shall  know  that  ye  are  in  (the  city  of  God?)  and  ye  are  (the 
city  ?).'  The  restoration  of  the  saying  is  highly  conjectural,  but 
it  seems  to  be  based  in  part  on  Job  127- B.  '  Ask  now  the  beasts 
and  they  shall  teach  thee ;  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  they 
shall  tell  thee.  Or  speak  to  the  earth  and  it  shall  teach  thee ; 
and  the  fishes  of  the  sea  shall  declare  unto  thee.'  And  the  con- 
elusion  which  the  saying  is  intended  apparently  to  enforce  may 
be  stated  in  the  following  verses  taken  from  the  same  passage 
in  Job.  '  Who  knoweth  not  in  all  these  that  the  hand  of  tfie 
Lord  hath  wrought  this?  In  whose  hand  is  the  soul  of  every 
living  thing  and  the  breath  of  all  mankind '  (v.Bf-).  In  effect  we 
are  taught  that  converse  with  nature  should  produce  a  calm 
trust  in  God. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
discuss  the  wider  aspects  of  our  Lord's  attitude 
towards  Nature.  But  the  place  taken  by  animals 
in  His  teaching  bears  out  the  truth  of  the  follow- 
ing words  of  a  recent  writer.  *  Jesus  loved  Nature 
as  Nature  :  here  as  everywhere  He  was  in  touch 
with  the  actual.  Plenty  of  people — from  yEsop  to 
Mrs.  Gatty — have  made  or  drawn  parables  from 
Nature,  but  not  like  His.  His  lost  sheep  have  no 
proverbs  :  His  lilies  may  he  dressed  more  charm- 
ingly than  Solomon,  but  they  have  not  Solomon's 
wisdom  :  and  His  sparrows  are  neither  moralists 
nor  theologians,  but  sparrows, — two  for  a  farthing, 
sparrows  chirping  and  flying  about  and  building 
their  nests, — just  sparrows  !  But  the  least  motion 
which  they  made  seemed  a  thrill  of  pleasure.  .  . 
Sparrows,  lilies,  lost  sheep,  hens  and  chickens, . 
midnight  stars  and  mountain  winds,  —  they  all 
entered  into  His  mind  and  heart,  and  spoke  to  Him 
of  the  character  of  God,  of  His  delight  in  beauty, 
and  His  love '  (T.  R.  Glover). 

Literature.  —  Without  attempting  to  provide  a  complete 
bibliography,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a  list  of  books  that 
the  present  writer  has  found  helpful.  Bochart's  Hierozwcun 
(ed.  Rosenmiiller)  is  encyclopaedic.  Tristram's  Natural  History 
of  the  Bible  is  a  most  handy  manual  of  compact  and  accessible 
information.  References  to  animals  are  frequent  in  books  of 
Oriental  travel :  e.g.  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine ;  Robinson's 
BRP ;  and  Thomson's  Land  and  the  Book  [the  latest  edition 
of  Thomson's  work  in  3  vols,  is  especially  valuable,  though 
the  information  is  widely  scattered  and  is  not  always  easy 
to  find].  The  articles  on  natural  history  and  on  particular 
animals  in  Hastings*  DB  and  the  Enci/c.  Bibl.  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage.  The  standard  '  Lives  of  Jesus '  deal  with  the 
references  to  animals  incidentally ;  Edersheim  is  perhaps  the 
fullest  and  most  reliable.  There  are  some  fresh,  though  not 
always  accurate,  observations  on  the  subject  in  the  Life  of 
Jesus  by  O.  Holtzmann.  Of  the  many  commentaries  that  ex- 
pound the  passages  in  the  Gospels  which  concern  our  subject, 
the  present  writer  has  found  vol.  i.  of  the  Expositor's  Greek 
Testament  ('  Synoptics '  bv  A.  B.  Bruce, '  St.  John '  by  M.  Dods) 
most  useful.  H.  G.  WOOD. 

ANISE.—*  Anise '  is  the  translation  given  in  AV 
and  RV  of  &ni0ov  (Mt  23") :  the  marginal  render- 
ing '  dill '  is  the  correct  one.  The  true  anise  is  the  ■ 
plant  Pimpinclla  anisum,  which  is  quite  distinct 
trom  Ancthum  graveohns,  the  anise  of  the  Bible. 

By  the  Jews  dill  was  cultivated  as  a  garden 
plant,  but  in  Egypt  and  Southern  Europe,  to  which 
it  was  indigenous,  it  is  often  found  growing  wild 
in  the  cornfields.  It  possesses  valuable  carmina- 
tive properties,  and  in  the  East  the  seeds  are  eaten 
with  great  relish  as  a  condiment.  It  is  a  hardy 
annual  or  biennial  umbellifer,  and  grows  to  a 
height  of  one,  two,  or  even  three  feet.     The  stem 
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is  round,  jointed,  and  striated;  the  leaves  are 
finely  divided ;  the  flowers,  which  are  small,  are 
yellow  ;  the  fruits  are  brown,  oval,  and  flat. 

In  Mt  2£a  dill  is  represented  as  subject  to  tithe. 
That  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  provision  of  the 
Law  (Lv  2730,  Dt  1482),  and  is  corroborated  by  the 
express  statement  of  the  Mishna  (Ma'aserothiv.  5). 
See,  further,  art.  Rue  ;  and  cf.  note  by  Nestle 
in  Expos.  Times,  Aug.  1904,  p.  528b. 

Hugh  Duncan. 

ANNA  {"Awa,  Heb.  njn). — When  His  parents 
brought  the  infant  Jesus  to  the  temple  to  present 
Him  to  the  Lord,  two  aged  representatives  of  the 
OT  Church  received  Him  with  songs  of  praise, 
Simeon  and  Anna  (Lk  225ff-).  Anna  was  the 
daughter  of  Phanuel,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (v.30), 
which,  though  one  of  the  Ten  Tribes  of  the  Dis- 
persion, was  still  represented  in  Palestine.  From 
it  some  beautiful  women  are  said  to  have  been 
chosen  as  wives  for  the  priests  {Edersheim,  Life 
and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  i.  p.  200).  Anna 
was  a  widow  84  years  of  age  (AV),  or  more  prob- 
ably (RV)  about  105,  as  7  years  of  married  life 
followed  by  84  years  of  widowhood  would  make 
her  to  be.  She  was  a  devout  and  saintly  woman, 
worshipping  constantly  in  the  temple,  with  fast- 
ings and  supplications,  night  and  day;  and,  like 
Deborah  and  Huldah  of  the  OT,  she  had  prophetic 
gifts.  Her  desire,  like  the  Psalmist's  (Ps  27*),  was 
to  dwell  always  in  the  house  of  God,  though  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  a  woman  would  be  allowed 
literally  to  dwell  within  the  sacred  precincts. 
Having  entered  the  temple  at  the  same  time  as 
Jesus  was  brought  in,  she  followed  up  the  song  of 
Simeon  in  similar  strains,  and  spake  of  the  Holy 
Child  'to  all  them  that  were  looking  for  the  re- 
demption of  Jerusalem' (v.38).  Anna  would  seem 
to  later  times  an  ideal  saint  of  the  cloister,  as  such 
stress  is  laid  on  her  virginity,  her  long  life  of 
widowhood,  and  her  ceaseless  devotions.  Possibly 
her  name  may  have  had  to  do  with  the  name 
Anna,  given  to  the  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in 
the  Protevangelium  of  James. 

David  M.  W.  Laird. 

ANNAS  ("Avpas,  Heb.  j;n,  Hanan,  Jos.  "Avavos, 
Ananos).—  High  priest  of  the 'Jews  from  A.d.  6  to 
15,  and  thereafter  exercising  commanding  influ- 
ence through  his  high  priestly  rank  and  his  family 
connexions.  The  son  of  one  named  Sethi,  who  is 
otherwise  unknown,  he  was  appointed  high  priest 
by  Qiiirinius,  probably  in  A.D.  6,  and  exercised 
that  otlice,  which  involved  political  as  well  as  re- 
ligions headshipof  the  nation,  until  he  was  deposed 
by  the  procurator  Valerius  Gratus  in  A.D.  15  (Jos. 
Ant.  xvin.  ii.  2).  The  duration  of  his  rule,  and 
the  fact  that  of  his  sons  no  fewer  than  five  suc- 
ceeded him  at  intervals  in  the  high  priesthood 
('which  has  never  happened  to  any  other  of  our 
high  priests'),  caused  him  to  be  regarded  by  his 
contemporaries  as  a  specially  successful  man  (Ant. 
XX.  ix.  1).  On  the  other  hand,  he  incurred  in  an 
unusual  degree  the  unpopularity  for  which  the 
high  priests  were  proverbial.  In  addition  to  their 
common  faults  of  arrogance  and  injustice,  Annas 
was  notorious  for  his  avarice,  which  found  oppor- 
tunity in  the  necessities  of  the  Temple  worshippers. 
It  was  he,  probably,  who  established  the  '  bazaars 
of  the  sons  of  Annas  !  (hdnnuyuth  bene  Hanan),  a 
Temple  market  for  the  sale  of  materials  requisite 
for  sacrifices,  cither  within  the  Temple  precinct 
(Keim,  Jesus  of  Nuzara,  v.  116)  or  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  (Derenbourg),  the  proiits  of  which  enriched 
the  high  priestly  family.  Beyond  this,  the  house 
of  Annas  is  charged  with  the  special  sin  of  *  whis- 
pering '  or  hissing  like  vipers,  'which  seems  to 
refer  to  private  influence  on  the  judges,  whereby 
"  morals  were  corrupted,  judgment  perverted,  and 
the  Shekinah  withdrawn   from  Israel'"  (Eders- 


heim, Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,   i 
263). 

Annas  is  referred  to  by  St.  Luke  and  by  St. 
John.  In  Lk  32  ( '  in  the  high  priesthood  of  Annas 
and  Caiaphas')  he  is  linked  with  Caiaphas,  who 
alone  was  actually  high  priest  at  the  time  (A.D.  26). 
The  explanation  of  this  is  found  partly  in  the 
fact  that  the  office  having  become  to  some  extent 
the  prerogative  of  a  few  families,  it  had  acquired 
some  degree  of  hereditary  and  indelible  quality, 
and  partly  in  the  unusual  personal  autlmrity  exer- 
cised by  Annas.  The  result  was  that  even  after 
his  deposition  he  continued  to  enjoy  much  uf  the 
influence,  and  even  to  receive  the  title,  of  big 
former  office  (Schiirer,  HJP  II.  i.  195  H". ;  against 
this  Keim,  I.e.  vi.  36  If. ;  H.  Holtzmann,  Hdcotn.  ad 
Lk  32}.  In  like  manner  in  Ac  4"  Annas  appears  at 
the  head  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Sanhedriu  in  its  action 
against  the  Apostles,  though  the  actual  president 
was  the  high  priest.    See  Chief  Priests. 

The  only  other  passage  in  which  Annas  is  re- 
ferred to  is  in  the  narrative  of  the  trial  of  Jesus 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Jn  1813"24).  The  Evangelist, 
speaking  with  technical  accuracy,  refrains  from 
calling  him  high  priest,  and  assigns  as  a  reason  fur 
Jesus  being  leu  before  Annas  the  relationship  be- 
tween Annas  and  Caiaphas.  The  ex-highpriest 
had  probably  been  the  chief  instigator  of  the  plot 
against  Jesus,  and  before  him  He  was  brought  not 
for  trial,  hut  only  for  an  informal  and  private 
examination  (so  Schiirer,  I.e.  p.  182).  "The  Lord 
Himself  is  questioned,  but  there  is  no  mention  of 
witnesses,  no  adjuration,  no  sentence,  no  sign  of 
any  legal  process'  (Westcott,  adloc.). 

C.  A.  Scott. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  OP  DEATH.- It  is  certain 
that  we  have  words  from  Jesus  concerning  His 
death  ;  for  such  ruthless  criticism  as  that  of 
Schmiedel  (Encyc.  BiU.  'Gospels'),  who  admits 
only  nine  genuine  sayings  of  the  Master,  is  un- 
critical and  unscientific.  These  words  appear  in 
the  Synoptics  as  well  as  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The 
genuineness  of  the  latter  is  here  assumed,  though 
there  is  a  wide  dilFerence  in  character  between  it 
and  the  Synoptics. 

The  main  point  in  the  announcements  of  His 
death  by  Jesus  rests  on  the  time  of  their  utter- 
ance. Hence  the  chronological  grouping  of  these 
sayings  of  Jesus  must  be  followed.  If  He  spuke 
of  His  death  only  as  a  disappointed  man  after  He 
saw  the  manifest  hate  of  the  rulers,  there  would 
be  little  ground  for  claiming  Messianic  conscious- 
ness concerning  His  death  as  an  atonement  for  sin. 
And  the  heart  of  the  whole  problem  turns  on  the 
Messianic  consciousness.  When  did  He  become 
conscious  of  His  death?  Why  did  He  expect  a 
violent  death?  What  did  He  think  was  to  be 
accomplished  by  His  death?  Was  His  death  a 
voluntary  sacrifice,  or  merely  a  martyr's  crown? 
These  and  similar  questions  can  be  answered  only 
by  a  careful  and  comprehensive  survey  of  Christ  s 
own  words  upon  the  subject.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  Jesus  put  the  emphasis  in  His  career  on  His 
death  rather  than  on  His  incarnation.  That  is  bo 
out  of  the  ordinary  as  at  once  to  challenge  atten- 
tion. Here  is  One  who  came  to  give  life  by  dying. 
That  is  in  deepest  harmony  with  nature,  out  not 
in  harmony  with  man's  view  of  his  own  life. 

1.  The  first  foreshadowings.-(a)  Jesus  first  ex- 
hibits knowledge  of  His  death  at  the  time  of  the 
Temptation,  immediately  after  the  Baptism  and 
the  formal  entrance  upon  the  Messianic  ministry. 
The  word  '  death '  or  '  cross J  is  not  mentioned 
between  Jesus  and  Satan,  but  the  point  at  issue 
was  the  easy  or  the  hard  road  to  conquest  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  unexpressed  idea  in  this  struggle 
for  the  mastery  of  men.  Hence,  before  Jesus 
began  to  teach  men,  He  had  already  wrestled  with 
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His  Messianic  destiny  and  chosen  the  path  that 
led  to  the  cross.  This  tone  of  high  moral  conflict 
is  never  absent  from  Jesus  till  the  end.  The 
Synoptic  Gospels  thus  give  the  first  account  of 
Christ's  consciousness  of  His  struggle  to  the  death 
for  the  spiritual  mastery  of  men. 
i  (b)  Another*  occasion  for  the  mention  of  His 
death  by  our  Lord  grew  out  of  the  failure  of  Nico- 
demus  to  understand  the  new  birth  and  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ( Jn  3U).  If  the  teacher 
of  Israel  could  not  apprehend  these  aspects  of  what 
took  place  in  the  kingdom  on  earth,  how  could  he 
lay  hold  of  the  purposes  of  God  in  heaven  (v.12) 
about  the  work  of  the  kingdom  ?  One  of  the  chief 
of  these  '  heavenly  things  is  the  necessity  of  the 
death  of  Christ  for  the  sin  of  the  world.  The 
brazen  serpent  of  the  older  history  serves  as  an 
illustration  (v.14),  but  'das  "bttliche  "Set"  Todes- 
schicksals'  (Schwartzkopfi',  Die  WcissagungcnJesit 
Christi,  p.  20)  is  grounded  in  the  eternal  love  of 
God  for  the  world  (Jn  316).  The  Son  of  Man  (Jn 
3")  who  '  must'  be  lifted  up  is  the  Son  of  God  (316). 
It  is  not  perfectly  certain  that  3,B  is  a  word  of 
Jesus  and  not  of  the  Evangelist,  but  at  any  rate 
it  is  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  preceding 
argument.  The  high  religious  necessity  for  His 
death,  of  which  Jesus  is  here  conscious,  could  come 
to  Him  by  revelation  from  the  Father  (Schwartz- 
koptf,  I.e.  p.  22).  The  consciousness  of  Jesus  is 
clear,  but  He  finds  in  Nicodemus  an  inability  to 
grasp  this  great  truth.  The  word  'lifted  up' 
[inf/udTjvat)  refers  to  the  cross,  as  is  made  plain 
afterwards  (Jn  S'*  123-'').  Even  when  the  multi- 
tudes heard  Jesus  use  the  word  just  before  His 
death,  they  did  not  understand  it  (Jn  12**),  though 
the  Evangelist  gives  the  correct  interpretation  in 
the  light  of  the  after  history  (1233).  In  itself  the 
word  could  refer  to  spiritual  glory  (Paulus)  or 
heavenly  glory  (Bleek),  but  not  in  view  of  the 
later  developments.  So  then  the  cross  is  con- 
sciously before  Jesus  from  the  very  beginning  of 
His  ministry. 

{c)  It  is  possibly  nearly  a  year  before  we  have 
the  next  allusion  by  the  Master  to  His  death. 
Again  in  parabolic  phrase  Jesus  calls  Himself  the 
bridegroom  who  will  be  taken  away  from  the 
disciples  (Mk  220,  Mt  915,  Lk  o35).  The  Pharisees 
from  Jerusalem  (Lk  517)  are  now  in  Galilee  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  Jesus,  so  as  to  gain  a  case 
against  Him.  On  this  occasion  they  are  finding 
fault  because  the  disciples  of  Jesus  do  not  ob- 
serve stated  seasons  of  fasting.  The  answer  of 
Jesus  is  luminous  in  marking  oft'  the  wide  differ- 
ence in  spirit  between  a  ceremonial  system  like 
Judaism  and  a  vital  pergonal  spiritual  religion  like 
Christianity.  There  is  a  time  tj  fast,  but  it  is  a 
time  of  real,  not  perfunctory,  sorrow.  Such  a 
time  will  come  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus  when  He 
is  taken  away.  By  itself  this  reference  might 
allude  merely  to  the  death  that  would  come  to 
Christ  as  to  other  men,  but  the  numerous  other 
clear  passages  of  a  different  nature  preclude  that 
idea  here.  Gould  is  right  (Internat.  L'rif.  Com. 
on  Mk  2-")  in  saying  that  '  even  as  a  premonition 
it  is  not  premature,'  though  there  is  more  in  it 
than  tins,  for  Jesus  understood  the  significance  of 
His  death.  Soon  the  historical  developments  con- 
linn  the  prejudgment  of  Jesus,  for  the  enmity  of 
the  historical  conspiracy  grows  apace.  At  the 
next  feast  at  which  Jesus  appears  in  Jerusalem 
(Jn  51)  the  rulers  make  a  definite  attempt  to  kill 
Him  as  a  Sabbath-breaker  and  blasphemer,  also 
for  claiming  equality  with  God  the  Father  (Jn 
5,a).     This  decision  to  kill  Jesus  soon  reappears  in 

*  Jn  229  and  Mt  1239  are  passed  over  because  of  doubts  (not 
shared  by  the  present  writer)  as  to  their  interpretation  or 
genuineness.  The  case  is  strong  enough  without  these  dis- 
puted passages. 


Galilee   (Mk  36),  and  often   in  Jerusalem   durin» 
the  closing  six  months  of  the  ministry.  " 

(d)  The  use  of  the  cross  as  a  metaphor,  as  in  Mt 
lO3*  (see  also  Mk  S-',  Mt  16",  Lk  14*),  would  not  of 
itself  constitute  an  allusion  to  the  death  of  Jesus, 
since  death  on  the  cross  was  so  common  at  this 
time.  But  in  the  light  of  the  many  allusions  bv 
Jesus  Himself  to  His  death,  the  background  of 
the  metaphor  would  seem  to  be  personal,  and  so 
to  imply  His  own  actual  cross.  He  is  Himself  the 
supreme  example  of  saving  life  by  losing  it.  Meyer, 
in  loco,  considers  that  this  verse  was  transferred 
from  the  later  period  ;  but  this  is  unnecessary  ;  for 
it  is  eminently  pertinent  that  in  the  directions  to 
the  Twelve,  who  are  now  sent  out  on  their  first 
mission,  they  should  be  urged  to  self-sacrifice  by 
the  figure  of  His  "own  death  on  the  cross.  In  this 
same  address  occurs  an  apocalyptic  saying  that  pre- 
supposes the  death  of  Christ  (Mt  llF).  It  is  not 
an  anachronism  (J.  Weiss)  to  find  self-sacrifice  and 
self-realization  in  the  words  of  Jesus  about  losing 
life  and  finding  it  (Mt  1<P),  for  Jesus  Himself 
gives  the  historical  background  of  this  image  in 
the  sublime  justification  of  His  own  death  in  His 
resurrection  (Jn  12-4). 

(e)  It  is  just  a  year  (Jn  64)  before  the  death  of 
Jesus  that  He  is  addressing  the  Galila-an  populace 
in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum.  He  explains 
that  He  is  the  bread  of  heaven,  the  true  manna, 
the  spiritual  Messiah.  It  is  the  climax  of  the 
Galihean  ministry,  for  butyesterday  they  had  tried 
to  make  Him  king  (v,15).  To-day  Jesus  tots  their 
enthusiasm  by  the  supreme  revelation  of  His  gift 
of  Himself  '  for  the  life  of  the  world  '  (v.51),  a  clear 
allusion  to  His  atoning  death  on  the  cross.  Thus 
will  it  be  possible  for  men  to  make  spiritual  appro- 
priation ot  Christ  as  the  living  bread.  The  people 
and  many  of  the  so-called  disciples  fall  back  at 
this  saying  {v.66),  and  thus  justify  the  wisdom  of 
Jesus  in  having  said  no  more  as  yet  concerning 
His  death,  and  life  by  His  death.  For  at  the  first 
dim  apprehension  ot  this  basal  truth  the  people 
left  Him.  But  it  was  time  for  the  truth  to  be  told 
to  the  flippant  multitudes.  Here  Jesus  reveals 
His  consciousness  of  the  character  and  work  of 
Judas  as  the  betrayer,  a  very  devil  (Jn  b7"'-).  The 
bald  truth  of  the  betrayal  is  not  at  this  point  told 
to  the  Twelve,  for  John's  comment  is  made  after- 
wards ;  but  Jesus  expressly  says  that  one  of  them 
is  a  devil.  Jesus  clearly  knows  more  than  He 
tells.  There  is  this  bitterness  in  His  cup  at  the 
very  time  that  the  people  desert  Him.  The 
shadow  of  the  cross  is  growing  closer  and  darker, 
but  Christ  will  go  on  to  meet  His  hour. 

2.  The  dejinite  announcements.  — {<i)  The  new 
departure  at  C;esarea  Philippi.  Just  after  the 
renewed  confession  by  Peter  that  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah,  St.  Matthew  says  that  'from  that  time 
began  Jesus  to  show  unto  Ids  disciples  how  that 
he  must  go  unto  Jerusalem,  and  sutler  many 
things  of  the  ciders  and  chief  priests  and  scribes, 
and  be  killed,  and  the  third  day  be  raised  up' 
(Mt  16ai).  St.  Mark  (8ai)  also  says  that  'he  began 
to  teach  them.'  Clearly,  then,  this  was  an  epoch 
in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  His  death. 
When  He  withdrew  from  Galilee  this  last  summer, 
he  devoted  Himself  chiefly  to  the  disciples,  and 
especially  to  preparing  them  for  His  departure. 
The  specific  teaching  concerning  His  death  follows, 
therefore,  the  searching  test  of  their  fidelity  to 
Him  as  the  Messiah.  This  is  not  a  new  idea  to 
Jesus,  as  we  have  already  seen.  It  has  been  the 
keynote  of  His  mission  all  the  time,  but  He  had 
to  speak  of  it  in  veiled  and  restrained  language 
till  now,  when  '  he  spake  the  saying  openly'  (Mk 
S;-).  Now  Jesus  told  the  details  of  His  death,  the 
place  and  the  persecutors.  He  repeats  the  neces- 
sity (Set)  of  His  death  as  He  had  proclaimed  it  in 
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Jn  31*.  The  disciples  are  still  unprepared  for  this 
slain  truth,  and  Peter  even  dares  to  rebuke  Jesus 
:or  such  despondency  (Mt  16w).  The  sharp  rebuke 
of  Peter  by  Jesus  (v.53)  shows  how  strong  a  hold 
the  purpose  to  die  had  on  His  very  nature.  Peter 
had  renewed  the  attack  of  Satan  in  the  Tempta- 
tion. The  Gospels  record  the  dulness  of  the  dis- 
ciples, thus  disproving  the  late  invention  of  these 
sayings  attributed  to  Jesus.  The  principle  of 
self-giving  is  a  basal  one  for  Jesus  and  for  all 
His  followers  (Lk  J*23-"-*).  The  disciples  could  not 
yet,  any  more  than  Nicodemus,  grasp  the  moral 
necessity  of  the  death  of  Jesus.  They  recoiled  at 
the  bare  fact. 

(6)  On  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  a  week 
later,  somewhere  on  the  spurs  of  Hermon,  Peter, 
James,  and  John  get  a  fresh  word  from  Jesus 
about  His  death  (Mk  99).  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  they  understood  or  even  heard  the 
conversation  of  Jesus  with  Moses  and  Elijah 
about  '  his  decease  which  he  was  about  to 
accomplish  at  Jerusalem '  (Lk  931).  Most  likely 
they  did  not,  if  Peter's  remarks  are  a  criterion 
(Lk  9321- ).  There  is  a  fitness  both  from  the  manner 
of  the  deaths  of  Moses  and  Elijah,  and  from  their 
respective  positions  in  law  and  prophecy,  that  these 
two  shoula  talk  with  Jesus  about  His  atoning  and 
predicted  sacrificial  death.  This  exalted  scene  lifts 
the  curtain  a  little  for  us,  so  that  we  catch  some 
glimpse  of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  concerning 
His  death,  as  He  held  high  converse  with  Moses 
and  Elijah.  But  the  remark  of  Jesus  (Mt  179)  was 
a  caution  to  the  three  disciples  to  keep  to  them- 
selves what  they  had  seen  till  His  resurrection, 
when  they  would  need  it.  But  the  lesson  of 
strength  was  lost  on  them  for  the  present.  Even 
the  chosen  three  questioned  helplessly  with  each 
other  about  the  rising  from  the  dead  (Mk  910). 
They  could  not  understand  a  dying  Messiah 
now  or  later  till  the  risen  Christ  had  made  it 
clear. 

{c)  In  Galilee  Jesus  renewed  His  earnest  words 
about  the  certainty  of  His  death  (Mk  931,  Mt  1722'-, 
Lk  y44).  He  concealed  His  presence  in  Galilee  as 
far  as  possible  (Mk  980),  but  He  was  very  insistent 
in  urging,  '  Let  these  words  sink  into  your  ears : 
for  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  delivered  up  into  the 
hands  of  men'  (Lk  944).  But  it  was  to  no  purpose, 
for  they  understood  it  not  (Mk  9311).  St.  Luke 
(945),  in  fact,  says  that  it  was  concealed  from  them, 
thus  raising  a  problem  of  God's  purpose  and  their 
responsibility.  They  were  sorry  (Mt  17^),  but 
afraid  to  ask  Jesus  (Lk  g45).  Hence  Jesus  has  not 
yet  succeeded  in  making  the  disciples  understand 
His  purpose  to  die  for  men.  So  then  He  will  have 
no  human  sympathy,  and  will  have  to  tread  the 
path  to  Calvary  alone. 

{d)  At  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  a  few  days 
afterwards,  just  six  months  before  the  end,  in  the 
midst  of  the  hostile  atmosphere  of  Jerusalem,  Jesus 
emphasizes  the  voluntary  character  of  His  death 
for  His  sheep  ( Jn  1015).  He  does  this  to  distinguish 
between  Himself  and  the  Pharisees,  who  have  been 
vehemently  attacking  Him.  They  are  robbers, 
wolves,  and  hirelings,  while  Jesus  is  the  Good 
Shepherd.  He  is  not  merely  caught  in  the  mael- 
strom of  historic  forces,  nor  is  He  the  victim  of  time 
and  circumstance,  for  He  has  voluntarily  put  Him- 
self into  the  vortex  of  sin  (Jn  101"-).  The  Father 
has  given  the  Son  the  power  or  right  (i$ovala)  to  lay 
down  and  to  take  up  His  life  again.  It  was  a  '  com- 
mandment' from  the  Father,  but  not  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  voluntary  nature  of  His  death  ;  just 
as  the  necessity  of  His  death  was  an  inward  neces- 
sity of  love,  not  an  outward  compulsion  of  law. 
It  is  in  the  realm  of  spirit  that  we  find  the  true 
Value  of  the  death  of  Jesus  for  our  sins  (He  914), 
and  the  moral  grandeur  of  it  is  seen  in  the  fact 


that  He  made  a  voluntary  offering  of  His  life  for 
those  who  hated  Him  (Ro  58). 

(e)  As  the  time  draws  nearer,  Jesus  even  mani- 
fests eagerness  to  meet  His  death  (Lk  1241"').  It  is 
only  some  three  months  till  the  end.  However  we 
take  tI,  whether  as  interrogative  or  exclamation 
we  see  clearly  the  mingled  eagerness  and  dread 
with  which  Jesus  contemplated  His  death.  It  is 
a  fire  that  will  burn,  but  also  attracts.  He  had 
come  just  for  this  purpose,  to  make  this  fire. 
It  will  be  a  relief  when  it  is  kindled.  It  is  a 
baptism  of  death  that  presses  as  a  Divine  com- 
pulsion upon  Him,  like  the  'must'  of  the  earlier 
time  (Jn  314,  Mk  831).  Here  we  feel  the  inward 
glow  of  the  heart  of  Christ  as  it  bursts  out  for  a 
moment  like  a  flame  from  the  crater,  unable  to  be 
longer  restrained.  So  Jesus  had  a  double  point  of 
view  about  His  death,  one  of  joy  and  one  of  shrink- 
ing, but  He  did  not  go  now  one  way  and  now  the 
other.  He  will  pursue  His  way  steadily,  and  as 
the  time  draws  nigh,  His  view  of  His  death  will 
amount  to  rapture  (Jn  171,  ^J.  But  Jesus  was 
never  more  conscious  and  sane  than  when  He 
spoke  thus  about  His  death.  It  was,  in  fact,  His 
inner  self  speaking  out.  He  thus  gave  us  not  only 
a  new  view  of  His  own  death,  but  a  new  view  of 
death  itself. 

(/)  Jesus  even  tells  His  enemies  that  He  expects 
to  be  put  to  death  in  Jerusalem  {Lk  1333).  They 
were  posing  as  His  friends,  but  were  either  repre- 
sentatives of  Herod  Antipas  or  of  the  Jerusalem 
Pharisees.  Jesus  asserted  His  independence  of 
'  that  fox '  and  of  them,  but  announced  the  inward 
necessity  ('I  must')  that  He  should  ultimately  at 
the  right  time  meet  the  fate  of  other  prophets  in 
Jerusalem.  His  lament  over  Jerusalem  reveals 
the  depth  of  His  love  for  that  city,  and  demands  a 
Judaean  ministry  such  as  that  described  by  John. 

(g)  It  is  not  till  the  death  of  Lazarus  that  the 
disciples  realize  that  Jesus  may  be  put  to  death 
(Jn  11B);  and  then  as  a  dread  growing  out  of  the 
last  attempt  of  the  Jews  to  kill  Him  at  the  feast 
of  Dedication  (1039).  Thomas  has  the  courage  of 
despair  (lllfi)  in  the  gloomy  situation,  but  Jesus 
speaks  of  His  own  glorification  (ll4**').  One  item 
in  this  glorification  was  the  formal  decision  of  the 
Sanhedrin  to  put  Jesus  to  death  (ll53).  With  this 
formal  decision  resting  over  Him,  Jesus  withdrew 
to  the  hills  of  Ephraim,  near  where  in  the  begin- 
ning He  had  refused  Satan's  offer  of  a  compromise, 
and  had  cho.een  His  own  way  and  the  Father's. 
Had  He  made  a  mistake  ? 

3.  Facing  the  end.— (a)  The  relation  between  the 
death  of  Christ  and  the  consummation  of  the  king- 
dom. It  is  in  the  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  that 
the  Pharisees  ask  when  the  kingdom  of  God  comes 
(Lk  IT3").  They  are  thinking  of  the  apocalyptic 
conception  current  in  their  literature.  There  are 
two  difficulties  thus  raised.  One  is  their  utter 
failure  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  kingdom, 
for  it  is  inner  and  spiritual,  not  external  (the  Papyn 
show  that  ii>T6t  means  'within,'  not  'among  ). 
But,  though  the  kingdom  had  already  come  in  this 
sense,  there  would  be  in  the  end  a  fuller  and  com- 
pleter realization  of  the  work  of  the  kingdom.  It 
is  in  this  sense  that  Jesus  addresses  the  disciples 
in  Lk  17s5.  The  day  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall 
be  revealed  {Lk  1730)  will  be  the  end.  'But  first 
must  he  suffer  many  things,  and  be  rejected  of  this 
generation.'  Thus  Jesus  separates  His  own  death 
from  the  final  stage  of  the  Messianic  work  on  earth. 
The  other  difficulty  is  raised  by  the  disciples,  and 
concerns  the  place  where  the  Son  will  manifest 
Himself  (Lk  1737).  He  will  come  when  there  are 
people  for  Him  to  come  for. 

(6)  Jesus    uses    the  word   'crucify'   before   He 

reaches  Jericho  on  this  last  journey  to  Jerusalem 

•  CI.,  however,  Expos.  Times,  xv.  [1901],  387. 
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(Mt  20]9).  Stapfer  scouts  tins  item  as  put  in  post 
ercntum  {Jesus  Christ  during  His  Ministry,  p.  202), 
because  it  is  expressly  used  by  Christ  only  twice 
before  His  death  (see  also  Mt  26s) ;  but  the  Master 
particularizes  beforehand  other  details,  such  as 
the  mocking,  scourging,  spitting,  delivering  to  the 
Gentiles  {these  all  now  mentioned  for  the  first  time, 
Mk  HFf',  Mt  2019,  Lk  183-1).  Besides,  now  for  the 
first  time  also  Jesus  claims  that  His  death  will  be 
in  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  writings  concerning 
the  Son  of  Man  (Lk  IS31).  See  later  Mt  21J-,  Jn 
131B,  Mk  1427,  Lk  22"  24".  Jesus  is  not,  however, 
playing  a  part  just  to  fulfil  the  Scripture,  but  He 
sees  this  objective  confirmation  of  the  inner  witness 
of  His  spirit  to  the  Father's  will  concerning  His 
death.  Besides,  on  this  occasion  Jesus  had  made 
a  special  point  of  talking  about  His  coming  death, 
taking  the  Twelve  apart  (Mt20m-),  and  explaining 
that  He  does  so  now  because  they  are  near  Jeru- 
salem. There  was  an  unusual  look  on  the  Master's 
face,  so  much  so  that  the  disciples  were  amazed  and 
afraid  (Mk  1033}.  But  with  all  this  pain,  they  were 
hopelessly  dull  on  this  subject  (Lk  18w). 

(c)  There  is  strange  pathos  in  the  next  occasion 
Jesus  had  for  speaking  concerning  His  death. 
James  and  John  and  their  mother  (Mt  20ao,  Mk 
IIP)  seem  hardly  able  to  wait  for  the  Master  to 
cease  telling  about  His  death  before  they  come  and 
ask  for  the  chief  positions  in  the  temporal  kingdom 
for  which  they  are  still  looking.  It  was  a  shock 
to  Jesus.  Waiving  their  ignorance,  He  asked  if 
they  could  drink  His  cup  of  death  and  take  His 
baptism  of  blood  ( Mt  2033,  Mk  10*3).  They  actually 
said  that  they  were  able.  And  James  was  the  first 
of  the  Twelve  to  die  a  martyr's  death,  and  John 
the  last ;  for  Jesus  had  said  that  they  would  have 
His  cup  and  baptism  (Mk  1039). 

(rf)  It  was  on  the  same  occasion,  as  Jesus  pro- 
ceeded to  give  the  disciples  a  needed  lesson  in  true 
greatness  and  taught  the  dignity  of  service,  that 
He  set  forth  in  plain  speech  the  purpose  of  His  death 
(Mt20»,  Mk  1045).  Certainly  Jesus  had  the  right  to 
tell  the  purpose  of  His  voluntary  death.  AOTpov  is 
obviously  'ransom,'  but  it  need  not  be  said  that 
this  word  exhausts  all  the  content  in  the  death  of 
Christ  Jesus  Himself  elsewhere  spoke  of  the 
vital  connexion  between  Himself  and  the  believer 
(Jn  15lff-).  This  view  of  the  redemptive  death  of 
Christ  is  further  emphasized  by  the  symbol  of 
Baptism  and  also  of  the  Supper,  in  both  of  which 
the  vital  aspect  of  mystic  union  is  expressed.  'Avrt 
is  here  used  to  express  the  idea  of  substitution, 
though  inrtp  is  more  common  in  this  sense  in  the 
NT  (Jn  11s0)  and  in  the  earlier  Greek  (Alcestis,  for 
instance).     It  is  a  ransom  instead  of  many. 

A  distinction  needs  to  be  made  between  the  atoning  death  of 
Christ  as  a  basis  for  reconciliation  and  the  consummation  of 
reconciliation  in  the  individual  case  by  the  Holy  Spirits  work 
in  the  heart.  The  doctrine  of  the  substitutionary  atoning  death 
of  Jesus,  with  vital  and  mystic  union  of  the  believer  with  Him, 
is  not  a  rabbinic  and  legal  refinement  of  St.  Paul.  He  simply 
echoes  the  words  of  the  Master  more  at  length,  while  true  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter. 

(e)  The  request  of  the  Greeks  during  the  last 
week  brought  forth  one  of  the  deepest  words  of 
Jesus  concerning  the  necessity  of  His  death  (Jn 
1223-as)  He  gives,  in  fact,  the  philosophy  of  grace 
about  His  death,  which  is,  in  truth,  the  same  as 
the  law  of  nature.  It  is  the  law  of  self-giving. 
Thus  the  wheat  grows,  and  thus  will  Jesus  estab- 
lish the  kingdom.  By  His  death  the  middle  wall 
of  partition  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  between 
both  and  God,  will  be  broken  down  (Eph  2U"1B). 
The  agitation  of  Jesus  on  this  occasion  is  sur- 
passed only  by  that  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane, 
and  the  cause  is  the  same.  In  facing  His  death  He 
shrinks  from  it,  but  instantly  submits  to  the 
Father  (Jn  12-6''),  and  is  comforted  by  the  leathers 
voice      To  the  multitude  Jesus  boldly  announces 


that  His  lifting  up  (on  the  cross)  will  be  the  means 
of  drawing  all  men  (Gentile  as  well  as  Jew)  to  Him 
{v.").  And  it  has  been  so.  Jesus  gloried  in  His 
own  cross  as  the  means  of  saving  the  lost  world. 

(/)  In  the  famous  controversy  with  the  Jewish 
rulers  in  the  temple  on  the  last  Tuesday,  Jesus 
identified  Himself  as  the  rejected  Stone  in  the 
Messianic  prophecy  in  Ps  118",  and  pronounced 
condemnation  on  those  who  collided  with  the  re- 
jected Stone  (Mt  21").  At  every  turn  during 
these  last  days  the  death  of  Jesus  is  in  the  back- 
ground of  His  words  and  deeds;  especially  is  this 
true  of  the  great  eschatolo^ical  discourse  ( Mt  24  f . ), 
as  well  as  of  the  third  lament  over  Jerusalem  (Mt 
2337-ai*^  anci  tne  prevjoua  defiance  of  His  enemies 
(Mt  23a-). 

(g)  It  is  on  Tuesday  night  (beginning  of  Jewish 
Wednesday)  that  Jesus  definitely  foretells  the  time 
of  His  death  (Mt  26-).  It  will  be  at  the  feast  of  the 
Passover,  which  begins  after  two  days.  Strangely 
enough,  on  this  very  night  the  rulers  were  in  con- 
ference, and  had  decided,  owing  tu  the  popularity 
of  Jesus  with  the  multitude  at  the  feast,  as  shown 
by  the  triumphal  entry  and  the  temple  teaching,  to 
postpone  the  effort  to  kill  Him  till  after  the  least 
(Mt  2ti:i~5).  And  so  it  would  have  been  but  for  the 
treachery  of  one  of  Christ's  own  disciples,  who  this 
very  night,  after  the  doleful  announcement  by 
Jesus  of  His  near  death,  and  after  a  stern  rebuke 
for  his  covetous  stinginess  (Jn  126l>),  went  in  dis- 
gust and  showed  the  Sanhedrin  how  to  seize  Him 
during  the  feast  (Lk  22t;).  But  Jesus  saw  in  the 
beautiful  act  of  Mary  a  prophecy  of  His  burial  (Jn 
127). 

(h)  Jesus  is  fully  conscious  that  the  Paschal 
meal  which  He  is  celebrating  is  His  last,  is,  in 
fact,  taking  place  on  the  very  day  of  His  death 
(Jn  1331-saa°).  The  material  is  now  so  rich  and 
full,  as  the  great  tragedy  draws  near,  that  it  can 
only  be  alluded  to  briefly.  He  is  eager  to  eat  this 
meal  before  He  sutlers  (Lk  2215'-).  He  knows  that 
now  at  last  His  hour  lias  come  (Jn  13'),  and  that 
He  will  conquer  death  (v.3).  The  contentious  spirit 
of  the  Twelve  at  such  a  time  occasions  the  object- 
lesson  in  humility.  Jesus  points  out  the  betrayer, 
who  leaves  the  room  ;  comforts  the  disciples,  and 
warns  them  of  their  peril,  though  all  fail  to  grasp 
the  solemn  fact  or  the  moral  greatness  of  the  tragedy 
that  is  coming  swiftly  on  them,  actually  producing 
two  swords  for  a  light  under  the  new  policy  of 
resistance  now  announced  by  Jesus  (Lk  2y*"BB). 

Pfleiderer (Evolution  and  Theoloi/ij,  p.  17£»)seeks  to  reconstruct 
the  whole  story  of  Jesus"  attitude  towards  His  death  by  the 
answer  of  Jesus,  'It  is  enough.'  He  forgets  that  this  answer 
may  be  neither  irony  nor  sober  earnest,  but  rather  an  in- 
ability to  make  the  disciples  understand  more  about  the  matter 
before  the  time.  It  is  chimerical  for  Prleiderer  to  set  up  his 
view  of  this  one  passage  against  all  the  clear  words  of  Jesus, 
and  say  that  Jesus  did  not  expect  to  die. 

(i)  When  Jesus  introduces  the  Supper  just  after 
the  Passover  meal,  He  speaks  a  strong  word  about 
His  death.  He  calls  the  cup  of  this  new  ordinance 
*  my  blood  of  the  covenant '  ( Mk  14"2*,  Mt  26-M)  ;  and 
it  is  the  'new'  covenant,  i.e.  of  grace  (I  Co  ll-5, 
Lk  222u).  Not  only  so,  but  the  blood  of  Jesus  is 
shed  for  many  (Mk  14s*,  Mt  26aa),  as  He  had  pre- 
viously said  (Mtao*8,  Lk  18*5);  and  St.  Matthew 
has  the  further  clause  'unto  remission  of  sins' 
(Mt26-a). 

H.  Holtzmann  (Hand-Corn.,  in  loco)  would  expunge  this 
phrase,  while  Spitta  (tfrchrintentum,  p.  266  ff.)  denies  that  Jesus 
made  any  reference  to  His  death  on  this  occasion.  Hollmann 
admits  that  He  spoke  of  His  death,  but  rejects  the  liturgical 
observance  commanded  in  1  Co  lr»f-.  Bruce<A'm;7aom.  oj  f,oa, 
p.  247)  bluntly  calls  all  this  '  criticism  carried  to  an  extreme  m 
the  interest  of  a  theory.' 

There  is  just  doubt  as  to  the  true  text  of  Lk 
2219(-,  but  this  in  no  way  affects  any  of  the  points 
above  mentioned.  Certainly  expiation  of  sin  by 
the  shedding  of  His  blood  is  the  idea  of  Jesus  here. 
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The  world  had  long  been  familiar  with  blood  sacri 
fice,  but  the  new  thing  in  His  vicarious  sacrifice  is 
that  it  has  real  efficacy  and  is  not  mere  type  and 
shadow.  The  blood  is  the  life,  and  Jesus  gave 
Himself,  a  sinless  and  free  self,  the  representative 
Man  and  God's  own  Son.  The  moral  value  of  this 
voluntary  and  vicarious  blood-offering  comes  from 
the  worth  of  the  spiritual  self  of  Jesus.  Jesus 
could  see  that  this  atoning  sacrifice  was  in  Is  6310, 
but  it  was  also  inwrought  in  His  very  conscious- 
ness. 

(j)  The  very  heart  of  Jesus  is  laid  bare  in  Jn 
14-17.  The  Master  tries  once  more  to  prepare  the 
Eleven  for  the  tremendous  fact  of  His  death. 
Nothing  in  life  or  literature  approaches  the  touch 
of  Christ  as  He  makes  plain  the  awful  truth  of  His 
separation,  silences  the  doubt  of  Thomas,  Philip, 
Judas,  cheers  them  with  the  promise  of  another 
Paraclete,  reminds  them  of  their  high  dignity 
as  His  friends,  exhorts  them  to  courage  against 
the  world,  and  promises  victory  in  spite  of  tribula- 
tion. In  the  prayer  that  follows,  a  halo  is  around 
the  cross  in  the  mind  of  Christ,  for  He  asks  for  His 
glorification  in  death  (Jn  IT1-  6).  He  had  already 
sanctified  Himself  to  this  mission  (vv.17- 19),  and 
now  the  hour  is  at  hand. 

(k)  And  yet  in  Gethsemane  Jesus  Himself  is 
'  greatly  amazed '  at  His  own  agitation  of  spirit 
(Mk  1433).  He  needs  the  Father's  help,  and  for 
the  moment  has  difficulty  in  finding  Him  fully, 
for  Satan  has  renewed  his  temptation  with  fresli 
energy.  For  a  moment  Satan  seemed  indeed  to 
triumph,  hut  Jesus  quickly  surrendered  to  the 
Father's  will  and  won  supreme  mastery  over  Him- 
self (Mk  1436f).  But  Ritschl  is  in  error  in  saying 
that  Jesus  '  is  first  of  all  a  priest  in  His  own 
behalf  '  {Justification  and  Reconciliation,  p.  474). 
What  broke  the  heart  of  Christ  in  Gethsemane 
was  no  thought  of  His  own  sin,  but  the  sin  of  the 
world.  Here  in  Gethsemane  the  heart  of  Jesus  was 
touched  to  the  quick  by  the  essence  of  the  redemp- 
tive sacrifice.  The  disciples  gave  Him  no  human 
sympathy,  and  Satan  even  sought  to  poison  His 
heart  toward  the  Father.  The  picture  in  Hebrews 
57-9)  of  the  strong  Son  of  God,  having  learned 
obedience  through  suffering,  crying  out  to  the 
Father  for  help,  is  the  acme  of  soul  agony.  Jesus 
won  the  power  to  drink  the  cup,  and  in  the  dregs 
of  the  cup  was  the'  kiss  of  Judas.  His  hour  has 
come  at  last,  and  His  enemies  take  Him  now  only 
because  He  allows  them.  It  is  the  hour  and  the 
power  of  darkness  (Lk  22s3).  The  hour  and  the 
power  of  light  will  come  later.  Once  again  He 
speaks  of  the  necessity  of  His  death  that  the  Scrip- 
tures may  be  fulfilled  (Mt  26sa^). 

(I)  In  the  trial  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
Jesus  will  be  condemned,  and  on  the  cross  He  '  sees 
what  He  foresaw.'  He  knows  that  His  public  con- 
fession of  His  Messiahship  means  His  death,  but 
He  asserts  His  ultimate  triumph  over  His  enemies 
(Mt  2663f).  He  claims  superiority  over  the  world, 
and  that  He  is  now  fulfilling  His  destiny  (Jn  IS-30*"-). 
On  the  cross  itself  He  practises  the  forgiveness  of 
enemies  which  He  had  preached  (Lk  233*),  exercises 
saving  power  though  dying  (v.43),  is  in  some  sense 
forsaken  by  the  Father  (Mk  1534),  js  conscious  to 
the  last  of  what  He  is  performing  (Jn  1928),  and 
proclaims  the  completion  of  His  Messianic  work 
(Jn  19»»)  as  He  dies  with  submission  to  the  Father 
(Lk  23«). 

After  the  resurrection  Jesus  had  a  new  stand- 
point from  which  to  teach  the  disciples  the  signifi- 
cance of  His  death  (Lk  24^-  ^-  «).  But  it  is  not 
till  they  receive  the  new  light  from  the  Holy  Spirit 
at  Pentecost  that  the  disciples  fully  appreciate  the 
moral  greatness  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  see  the 
glory  of  the  cross,  with  something  of  the  dignity 
with  which  Jesus  Himself  went  into  the  shadow. 
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♦•ANNUNCIATION,  THE  (AnnuntiaUo,  U6ayye\. 
ur/Aos,  XapiTi<rfi6i'). — The  announcement  of  the  fact 
that  the  Son  of  God  was  to  be  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  who  at  the  time  was  espoused  to  Joseph, 
the  descendant  and  heir  of  David.  St.  Luke 
(H»38)  tells  us  that  this  announcement  was  made 
to  Mary  by  the  angel  Gabriel  at  Nazareth  six 
months  after  the  same  angel  had  told  Zacharias 
in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  that  his  wife  Elisabeth 
should  bear  him  a  son,  who  was  to  be  called  John. 
St.  Luke  is  our  sole  authority  for  this  announce- 
ment by  the  angel  to  Mary.  St.  Mark  and  St. 
John  are  silent ;  and  the  narrative  of  St.  Matthew, 
who  is  our  other  authority  for  the  fact  that  Jesus 
was  born  of  a  virgin,  is  very  different,  being 
written  as  entirely  from  Joseph's  point  of  view  as 
St.  Luke's  is  written  from  Mary's  point  of  view 
(see  below).  Nevertheless  there  is  no  contradic- 
tion between  the  accounts,  and  in  some  important 
particulars  they  confirm  one  another.  They  are 
wholly  independent  narratives,  as  their  wide 
differences  show.  Yet  they  agree,  not  only  as  to 
the  central  fact  of  the  virgin  birth,  but  also  as  to 
the  manner  of  it,  viz.  that  it  took  place  through 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  agreement 
is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember 
that  there  is  nothing  like  this  effect  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  upon  it  virgin  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
that,  prior  to  the  New  Testament,  the  very  ex- 
pression 'Holy  Spirit'  is  rare  (see  the  art.  in 
Hastings'  DB  ii.  p.  402  ff.)  ;  also  that  the  fact  of 
the  Incarnation  is  elsewhere  indicated  in  quite 
other  terms,  as  by  St.  John  (l14).  Moreover,  the 
two  narratives  agree  as  to  four  other  points,  which 
are  of  some  importance.  Both  state  that  at  the 
time  of  the  announcement  Mary  was  espoused  to 
Joseph,  that  the  child  was  to  be  named  '  Jesus,' 
that  He  wa3  born  at  Bethlehem  in  Judaea,  and 
that  the  parents  brought  Him  up  at  Nazareth. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  there  are  stories, 
more  or  less  analogous  to  what  is  told  by  the  two 
Evangelists,  in  heathen  mythologies.  The  his- 
torical probability  of  the  Gospel  narratives  is  not 
weakened  but  strengthened  by  such  comparisons. 
St.  Luke's  Gentile  readers  must  have  felt  the  un- 
speakable difference  between  the  coarse  impurity 
of  imagined  intercourse  between  mortals  and 
divinities,  in  the  religious  legends  of  paganism, 
and  the  dignity  and  delicacy  of  the  spiritual  narra- 
tive which  St.  Luke  laid  before  them.  And  St. 
Matthew's  Jewish  readers,  if  they  compared  his 
story  with  their  own  national  ideas,  as  illustrated 
in  the  Book  of  Enoch  (6.  15.  69.  86.  306),  would 
find  a  similar  contrast.  Nor  should  the  legendary 
additions  to  the  Gospel  story,  which  are  found  in 
the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  be  forgotten.  These  show 
us  what  pitiful  stuff  the  imagination  of  early 
Christians  could  produce,  even  when  the  Canonical 
Gospels  were  there  as  models.  All  these  three 
classes  of  fiction,  heathen,  Jewish,  and  Christian, 
warn  us  that  we  must  seek  some  source  for  the 
Gospel  narrative  other  than  the  fertile  imagina- 
tion of  some  Gentile  or  Jewish  Christian  whose 
curiosity  led  him  to  speculate  upon  a  mysterious 
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subject.  We  should  have  had  something  very 
different,  both  in  details  and  in  tone,  if  there  had 
been  no  better  source  than  this.  And  this  applies 
even  more  strongly  to  St.  Luke's  narrative  than 
to  that  of  St.  Matthew.  It  required  more  delicacy 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  virgin  birth  from  Mary's 
side  than  from  Joseph's ;  and  this  greater  delicacy 
is  forthcoming.  And  it  is  all  the  more  conspicuous 
because  St.  Luke's  narrative  is  the  richer  in 
details.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  St.  Luke 
had  good  authority  for  what  he  has  told  us,  viz. 
an  authority  well  acquainted  with  the  facts.  For 
if  he  was  incapable  of  imagining  what  he  has 
related,  equally  incapable  was  his  informant.  The 
narrative  which  he  has  handed  on  to  us  is  what 
it  is  because  in  the  main  it  sets  forth  what  is  true. 

Then  who  was  St.  Luke's  authority  ?  Assuming 
the  truth  of  the  narrative,  it  is  obvious  that,  in 
the  last  resort,  the  authority  for  it  must  have 
been  Mary  herself.  No  one  else  could  know  what 
St.  Luke  records.  It  does  not  follow  from  this 
that  he  got  the  information  from  her  directly, 
although  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  sup- 
position that  he  and  she  had  met.  And  the  form 
of  the  narrative  leads  one  to  think  that  there  can- 
not have  been  many  persons  between  her  and  him. 
By  frequent  transmission  from  mouth  to  mouth 
details  about  the  angel's  outward  appearance,  his 
beauty  and  brightness,  and  about  Mary's  attitude 
and  employment,  would  have  crept  in,  and  the 
conversation  would  have  been  expanded  ;  all  of 
which  corruptions  are  found  in  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels.  Moreover,  such  touches  as  21'-*-51  would 
be  likely  to  drop  out ;  and  they  have  dropped  from 
the  Apocryphal  Gospels. 

We  may  go  a  step  farther,  and  say  that  if  St. 
Luke  did  not  get  his  information  direct  from 
Mary  herself,  the  person  who  passed  on  the  mys- 
terious story  from  her  to  the  Evangelist  was 
almost  certainly  a  woman.  Mary  would  be  much 
more  likely  to  tell  it  to  a  woman  than  to  a  man  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  her  habitual  reticence,  she  would, 
after  Joseph's  death,  be  likely  to  confide  it  to  some 
one.  She  would  feel  that  such  an  astounding 
fact,  so  much  in  harmony  with  the  life  and  death 
and  resurrection  of  her  Son,  must  not  be  allowed 
to  die  with  her  ;  and  she  would  therefore  com- 
municate it  to  some  intimate  friend,  who  may  have 
communicated  it  to  St.  Luke. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  this  communication  was 
at  its  first  stage,  or  had  not  even  started,  when  St. 
Mark  composed  his  Gospel,  so  that  when  he  wrote 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  virgin  birth.  But  as  the 
plan  of  his  Gospel  excludes  all  that  preceded  the 
preaching  of  the  Baptist,  St.  Mark's  silence  would 
be  natural  even  if  he  already  knew  it.  Probably 
most  of  the  first  generation  of  Christians  were 
ignorant  of  this  mystery,  for  the  Book  of  Acts 
and  the  Epistles  show  us  that  what  was  preached 
by  the  Apostles  was  not  the  miraculous  birth,  but 
the  death  and  resurret-ti.  >n  of  Christ  (Ac  1«  2&-  «• « 
315  410  iQij.io  i32s)j  iysi  etc>). 

That  the  Fourth  Evangelist  knew  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  and  sometimes  silently  corrects  them,  is 
certain ;  but  he  does  not  correct  the  story  of  the 
virgin  birth.  On  the  contrary,  what  he  says 
about  the  Incarnation  and  about  the  pre-existence 
of  the  Son  of  Man  and  His  oneness  with  the 
Father,  is  in  harmnny  with  it.  Such  passages  as 
lH3i3  63*.«.5i.fi2  8-8-4i.  M  10™  ll2i  2028- 3i  are  more 
intelligible  if  written  by  one  who  believed  the 
virgin  birth,  than  if  written  by  one  who  knew  the 
doctrine  and  rejected  it.  It  is  indeed  urged  that 
this  Evangelist's  beliefs  about  the  Christ  are  such, 
that  he  must  have  stated  the  virgin  birth,  if  he 
believed  it.  But,  as  the  story  had  already  been 
twice  told,  there  was  no  need  to  repeat  it.  And 
the  whole  of  his  Gospel  shows  that  he  is  reserved 


about  the  Virgin  Mother,  whose  name  he  alone 
among  the  Evangelists  never  mentions.  She  had 
become  his  mother  (1927),  and  he  is  reticent  about 
all  things  connected  with  himself.  He  nowhere 
names  his  own  brother. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  mystery  became  known 
through  the  diffusion  of  the  First  and  Third 
Gospels,  its  importance  as  a  completion  and  con- 
firmation of  the  faith  was  recognized.  Ignatius 
(c.  a.d.  110),  in  a  passage  (Eph.  1!»)  which  is  fre- 
quently quoted  by  later  Fathers  (Origen,  Kuse- 
bius,  Basil,  Jerome,  etc.),  places  the  virgin  birth 
in  the  front  rank  among  Gospel  truths  ;  and  we 
find  it  as  an  article  of  faith  in  the  Old  Roman 
Creed,  which  can  be  traced  almost  to  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century,  rbv  yevvijetvra  ix  Trvetifiaros 
aylov  Kal  Mapias  ttJj  irapOivov  :  qui  natlts  est  de  8.8. 
ex  M.  V. 

The  antecedent  probability  that  St.  Luke  de- 
rived the  information  respecting  Mary  either  from 
herself,  or  from  a  woman  to  whom  she  had  con- 
fided it,  is  confirmed  by  the  characteristics  of  these 
first  two  chapters  of  his  Gospel.  The  notes  of  time 
(126.36.s6)  are  specially  feminine;  and  competent 
critics  find  a  feminine  touch  throughout  (ia1.25.41-1s.57 
2*.t.m. a**. ai).  Lange  (Life  0/ Christ  [ed.  1872J,  i. 
p.  258)  says:  'The  colouring  of  a  woman's  memory 
and  a  woman's  view  is  unmistakable  in  the  separate 
features  of  this  history.  When  it  is  once  ascribed 
to  a  female  narrator  .  .  we  comprehend  the  in- 
describable grace,  the  quiet  loveliness  and  saered- 
ness  of  this  narrative.'  Ramsay  (  Was  Christ  born 
at  Bethlehem  ?  p.  88)  says:  'There  is  a  womanly 
spirit  in  the  whole  narrative  which  seems  incon- 
sistent with  the  transition  from  man  to  man.' 
Sanday  (Expository  Times,  April  1903,  p.  'I'M) 
agrees  that  the  narrative  came  not  only  from  a 
woman,  but  through  a  woman,  and  he  thinks  that 
Joanna,  the  wife  of  Chuza,  steward  to  Herod 
Antipas  (Lk8-324I0;cf.  23",  Ac  1"),  may  have 
been  the  person  through  whom  the  information 
passed  from  Mary  to  St.  Luke.  Both  Lange  (con- 
fidently) and  Sanday  (less  confidently)  believe  that 
St.  Luke  received  the  information  in  writing,  and 
that  he  wrote  the  first  two  chapters  with  a  docu- 
ment before  him.  On  the  whole,  this  is  probable. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  peculiarities  and  character- 
istics of  St.  Luke's  very  marked  style  are  specially 
frequent  in  these  two  chapters  (Plummer,  St.  Luke, 
p.  lxx)  ;  but  they  are  also  very  frequent  in  other 
places  where  he  was  working  from  a  document. 
St.  Luke  seems  never  to  have  simply  copied  his 
authority.  In  using  written  material  he  freely 
altered  the  wording  to  expressions  which  were 
more  natural  to  himself  :  so  that  mere  frequency 
of  marks  of  his  style  is  no  proof  that  he  was  not 
using  what  was  already  in  writing.  And,  of 
course,  when  he  was  translating  from  an  Aramaic 
document  his  own  favourite  words  and  construc- 
tions would  come  spontaneously. 

But,  while  this  is  admitted  because  it  admits  of 
something  like  proof,  we  are  not  compelled  to 
admit  the  unproved  assertion  that  the  hymns  of 
praise  with  which  these  chapters  are  enriched  have 
been  composed  by  St.  Luke  himself,  and  have  no 
more  basis  in  fact  than  the  speeches  in  Livy.  Each 
of  these  canticles  suits  the  time  at  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  uttered  better  than  the  time  at 
which  St.  Luke  wrote,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  could  in  imagination  have  thrown 
himself  back  to  the  surroundings  and  anticipations 
of  Zacharias  and  Mary  and  Simeon.  There  may 
have  been  on  his  part  l  a  free  literary  remodelling 
of  material '  (B.  Weiss).  Before  anything  was 
written  down  there  may  have  been  some  modifica- 
tion in  the  wording  as  the  result  of  reflexion  upon 
what  had  been  uttered  and  done.  There  may  even 
have  been  conscious  elaboration.     But  it  is  reason- 
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able  to  believe  that  these  exquisite  and  appropriate 
songs  represent  fairly  accurately  what  was  said 
and  felt  on  each  occasion.  What  was  said  and 
felt  would  he  remembered,  and  perhaps  was  com- 
mitted to  writing  long  before  St.  Luke  obtained 
tlie  precious  record,  although  not  till  many  years 
after  the  events.  And  there  is  nothing  extrava- 
gant in  the  belief  that  Mary  herself  may  at  last 
have  thought  it  best  to  commit  her  recollections 
and  meditations  to  writing.  The  feeling,  meum 
secretum  mihi,  would  prevail  for  a  long  time  : 
'she  pondered  these  things  in  her  heart.'  Then, 
as  the  end  of  her  life  drew  nearer,  she  might  put 
on  record  what  ought  not  to  be  lost.  Finally,  she 
committed  the  sacred  mystery  to  another  woman, 
or  to  a  small  group  of  women ;  and  from  them  it 
passed  to  St.  Luke.  But  we  must  he  content  to 
remain  in  ignorance  as  to  whether  Mary,  or  some 
confidante,  or  St.  Luke  himself,  was  the  first  to 
put  the  story  in  writing. 

That  St.  Luke  should  be  the  Evangelist  to 
receive  this  womanly  story  of  women  is  not  sur- 
prising. The  rest  of  his  Gospel  shows  a  marked 
sympathy  with  the  sex  which  was  so  commonly 
looked  down  upon  by  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  To 
this  day,  in  the  public  service  of  the  synagogue, 
the  men  thank  God  that  they  have  not  been  made 
women.  No  other  Evangelist  gives  us  so  many 
types  of  women.  Besides  those  in  the  first  two 
chapters,  we  have  the  widow  at  Nain,  the  sinner 
in  Simon's  house,  Mary  Magdalene,  Joanna, 
Susanna,  the  woman  with  the  issue,  Martha  and 
Mary,  the  woman  bowed  down  for  eighteen  years, 
the  widow  with  her  two  mites,  the  daughters  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  women  at  the  tomb.  And  he 
alone  gives  us  the  parable  of  the  Woman  and  the 
Lost  Coin.  We  may  believe  that  he  was  one  in 
whom  a  woman  might  naturally  confide. 

While  in  St.  Luke  everything  is  grouped  round 
Mary  and  her  kinswoman  Elisabeth,  in  St. 
Matthew  everything  is  grouped  round  Joseph. 
Joseph's  genealogy  is  given  by  way  of  preface. 
The  Annunciation  is  made  to  him  ;  and  all  revela- 
tions about  the  name  of  .the  Child,  and  the  provi- 
sions to  be  taken  for  His  safety,  are  made  also  to 
him.  Obviously,  if  the  story  is  true,  Joseph  must 
have  been  the  ultimate  source  of  a  great  deal  of  it ; 
but  it  may  have  passed  through  many  mouths 
before  it  took  the  form  iu  which  it  appears  in  the 
First  Gospel. 

Doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  the  two  narratives, 
because  in  the  First  Gospel  the  revelations  are 
made  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord  in  dreams,  whereas 
in  the  Third  they  are  made  by  angels  to  persons 
in  their  waking  moments.  It  is  argued  that  in 
each  case  the  miraculous  agency  is  due  to  the  ima- 
gination of  the  writer.  This  is  possible.  But  it  is 
also  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  special  method 
of  communication  was  in  each  case  adapted  to  the 
character  of  the  recipients.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
St.  Matthew  always  gives  us  dreams,  or  that  St. 
Luke  objects  to  such  things.  St.  Matthew  men- 
tions the  ministry  of  angels  (411),  and  communica- 
tions made  by  means  of  them  (28^) ;  and  St.  Luke 
mentions  communications  made  by  means  of  visions 
in  the  night  (Ac  ltP  189- 1*).  And  if  the  writers 
had  imagined  the  substance  of  the  heavenly 
message,  would  not  St.  Matthew  have  given  the 
promise  of  the  Kingdom,  and  St.  Luke  the  pro- 
mise of  Salvation  ?  But  it  is  St.  Matthew  who 
has  the  latter  (1«),  while  St.  Luke  has  the  former 
(V2- 83).  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment we  do  not  read  of  dreams  or  visions  in  the 
night  anywhere  but  in  St.  Matthew  and  in  Acts : 
cf.  2  Co  121. 

Again,  doubts  have  been  raised  about  the  two 
narratives,  because  in  the  one  the  revelation  of  the 
miraculous   conception  is  made   to  Mary,  in.  the 


other  to  Joseph  ;  and  either  revelation,  it  is  urged, 
would  render  the  other  unnecessary.  On  the  con- 
trary, both  are  necessary.  If  the  virgin  birth  was 
to  take  place,  God  in  His  mercy  would  not  leave 
Mary  in  ignorance  of  the  mysterious  manner  in 
which  He  was  about  to  deal  with  her.  We  may 
reverently  say  that  the  Annunciation  to  Mary  was 
a  necessity  in  order  to  save  her  from  dreadful 
perplexity  and  suffering.  And  this  rendered  a 
revelation  to  Joseph  also  necessary.  On  the  mere 
testimony  of  Mary  he  could  not  have  accepted  so 
extraordinary  a  story.  The  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
his  inevitable  suspicions,  he  took  her  in  marriage, 
requires  us  to  believe  that  to  him  also  had  been 
revealed  God's  purposes  respecting  his  betrothed. 

It  is  evident  that  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke 
give  the  narratives  as  historical.  Each  believed 
his  own  story,  and  expected  that  others  would 
believe  it  also  (Lk  1*).  Indeed,  the  isolation  in 
which  these  two  very  different  intimations  of  the 
virgin  birth  stand  in  the  New  Testament  makes 
the  explanation  of  them  very  difficult  unless  there 
is  an  historical  basis.  They  are  not  needed  to 
explain  anything  else.  They  are  intensely  Jewish 
in  tone  ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  Judaism,  with 
its  enthusiastic  estimate  of  the  blessings  of  mar- 
riage, would  not  have  invented  them.  Moreover, 
at  the  time  when  these  Gospels  were  written, 
Judaism  was  antagonistic  to  the  new  faith,  and 
would  not  have  tolerated  such  a  glorifying  of  its 
Founder. 

In  the  Annunciation  to  Mary  we  are  not  told 
that  she  saw  anything,  for  the  tSovaa  read  by  A  C 
in  Lk  l29  is  almost  certainly  not  genuine.  Gabriel 
was  sent,  and  entered  some  building  in  which  she 
was  living  at  Nazareth,  and  there  delivered  his 
message.  The  efcreXMe  is  against  the  later  tradi- 
tion that  she  was  at  the  fountain  drawing  water 
(Protevangelium  of  James,  11 ;  Gospel  of  pseudo- 
Matthew,  9).  The  angelic  message  is  given  'in 
three  little  pieces  of  trimeter  poetry,  which  have 
become  somewhat  obscured  by  the  Greek  transla- 
tion' (Briggs,  The  Messiah  of  the  Gospels,  p. 
45  ff.),  the  first  of  which  is  the  Ave  Maria  'in  the 
form  of  a  distich' — 


The  much  discussed  K€xapiTWfi4v7)  must  mean 
'endued  with  grace'  (Sir  1817)  :  Triariv  ko\  x^P1" 
Xa/SoOira  Mapla  (Justin  Martyr,  Try.  100)  ;  and 
both  here  and  in  l80  the  usual  translation  *  grace ' 
should  be  retained  for  x4/ut.  '  The  Lord  is  with 
thee1  is  frequent  in  the  Old  Testament  (Jos  l9 
627,  Jg  612,  Is  435).  The  RV  is  probably  right 
in  omitting  'Blessed  (art)  thou  among  women,' 
which  may  have  come  from  I*2:  XB  ^»  witQ  tne 
Egyptian  and  Armenian  Versions,  omit. 

By  the  first  words  of  the  angel,  Mary  was 
greatly  disturbed  {SterapixSv)  both  in  mind  and 
heart :  then  her  perplexity  and  emotion  gave  place 
to  thought  (5eeXo7f#eTo).  But,  although  TorairAs 
originally  meant  '  from  what  country  or  nation,' 
she  was  not  deliberating,  like  Hamlet  about  the 
ghost,  whether  the  message  came  from  heaven  or 
hell,  i.e.  whether  it  was  Divine  or  diabolical.  The 
Latin  Versions  rightly  have  qualis,  not  cujas,  as 
an  equivalent.  Nowhere  in  the  New  Testament 
has  7roTa7r6i  a  local  signification,  but  means  simply 
1  of  what  kind  or  quality'  (jrotos),  and  implies 
astonishment  (Lk  789,  Mt  82T,  Mk  131,  2  P  8", 
1  Jn  31). 

In  his  second  address  Gabriel  calms  the  Virgin's 
fears  and  explains  the  purpose  of  bis  mission. 
'Thou  hast  found  grace  with  God'  is  another 
Old  Testament  expression  (Gn  6s  183  19"  39*,  Ex 
3312. 13.  is-  n j#  This  « grace '  is  manifested  in  making 
her  the  mother  of  the  longed-for  Messiah,  an  un- 
speakable joy  to  a  Jewish  mother.     In  the  promise 
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which  follows  there  are  allusions  to  two  prophecies. 
'  Son  of  the  Most  High '  recalls  Ps.  27,  and  « the 
throne  of  his  father  David '  recalls  the  great 
Messianic  prediction  in  Is  9s- 7. 

By  the  second  utterance  of  Gabriel,  which  con 
tains  the  substance  of  the  Annunciation,  Mary  is 
astounded.  Yet  she  does  not,  like  Zacharias,  ask 
for  proof  (l16).  Nor  is  her  'How?'  a  request  for 
an  explanation.  Kather  it  is  an  exclamation  of 
amazement.  She  is  not  married :  how  can  she 
have  a  son?  And  how  can  a  humble  maiden  like 
herself  have  such  a  son  ?  This  seems  to  be  the 
natural  import  of  her  words.  It  is  unlikely  that 
'I  know  not  a  man1  means  that  she  has  already 
taken,  or  there  and  then  takes,  or  intends  to  take, 
a  vow  of  perpetual  virginity.  And  can  Mt  l25, 
with  its  Imperfect  tense  (not  Aorist,  as  in  Gn  19B), 
be  reconciled  with  any  such  vow?  Mary's  &v6pa 
oil  yivti><rKw  is  a  confession  of  conscious  purity, 
drawn  from  her  by  the  surprising  promise  that 
she  is  to  have  a  sou  before  she  is  married  (see 
Sadler,  ad  loc). 

Although  Mary  does  not  ask  for  an  explanation 
or  a  sign,  Gabriel  gives  both  in  a  third  utterance. 
As  to  the  explanation,  it  is  an  influence  that  is 
spiritual  and  not  carnal,  that  is  holy  and  not 
sinful,  that  is  to  come  upon  her  and  enable  her  to 
become  a  mother,  and  the  mother  of  the  Messiah. 


'Son  of  God'  was  a  recognized  title  of  the 
Messiah.  Both  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  and  fre- 
quently in  4  Ezra  the  Almighty  speaks  of  the 
Messiah  as  His  Son.  Jesus  rarely  uses  this  title 
of  Bimself  (Mt  27«,  Jn  103J).  But  we  have  it  in 
the  voices  from  heaven  (Lk  3"  9s6)  and  in  the 
devil's  challenge  (43-9),  in  St.  Peter's  confession 
(Mt  1616),  in  the  cries  of  the  demoniacs  (Mk  311  .ri7), 
and  in  the  centurion's  exclamation  (1539).  The 
primitive  Church  adopted  it  as  a  concise  statement 
of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  (Swete,  Apostles' 
Creed,  p.  24).  It  is  worth  noting,  in  connexion 
with  the  part  assigned  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
virgin  birth,  that  in  a  fragment  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews  quoted  by  Origen 
(Com.  in  Johan.  iii.  §  63)  the  words,  'My 
mother,  the  Holy  Spirit,  took  Me,'  are  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Christ. 

As  to  the  sign,  which  was  granted  unasked, 
Mary  receives  one  which  is  as  convincing  as  the 
one  given  to  Zacharias,  but  much  more  gracious. 
Another  wonderful  birth  is  about  to  take  place, 
and  by  the  mention  of  '  the  sixth  month '  the  angel 
assures  Mary  that  all  is  known  to  him.  Mary  can 
verify  his  words  respecting  Elisabeth,  and  thereby 
know  that  this  message  to  herself  is  true.  He 
intimates  that  there  is  to  be  close  relationship 
between  Elisabeth's  son  and  her  own,  and  directs 
her  to  her  kinswoman  for  confirmation  and  sym- 
pathy. 

Mary's  final  response  to  the  angel  is  not  a  prayer 
that  what  he  has  promised  may  be  fulfilled,  but 
an  expression  of  absolute  submission.  She  fore- 
sees the  difficulty  with  Joseph  and  with  all  who 
know  her.  But  she  accepts,  without  reserve, 
God's  decree  respecting  her,  as  made  known  to 
her  by  His  messenger,  and  leaves  the  issue  in  His 
hands.  She  is  the  Lord's  bondmaid,  and  His  will 
must  be  done. 

There  is  perhaps  more  irreverence  than  wisdom 
in  speculating  whether  God  could  have  redeemed 
mankind  by  one  who  was  produced  without  human 
parent ;  or,  again,  by  one  who  had  a  human  father 
as  well  as  a  human  mother.  But  suggestions  of 
this  kind  have  been  made,  and  perhaps  call  for 
comment.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  a  new  act 
of  creation  would  have  left  no  nexus  between  the 
Redeemer  and  those  to  be  redeemed.     He  would 
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not  have  belonged  to  the  same  race  as  those  whom 
He  came  to  save      He  would  not  have  taken  their 

fhPh;an?t  ?,SJ-£  WuUld  haV6  had  little  relati°n  to 
thens.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  such  a  being  would  have  aided  the 
human  race  But  the  virgin  birth  avoided  all 
violent  breach  with  humanity.  Just  as  the  pro- 
phet (John  the  Baptist)  who  was  to  renovate 
Israel  was  taken  from  the  old  priesthood,  so  the 
Christ  who  was  to  redeem  the  whole  of  mankind 
was  not  created  out  of  nothing,  but  '  born  of  a 
woman.' 

Again,  if  the  Christ  had  had  two  human  parents, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  hereditary  contamina- 
tion of  the  race  could  have  been  excluded.  It  may 
be  said  that  such  contamination  remains  even  with 
only  one  human  parent,  and  that  the  choice  lies 
between  admitting  the  contamination  and  sever- 
ing the  nexus  with  the  human  race  altogether. 
n"*     in   truth,   there   is  no  such  dilemma.     The 
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choice  is  not  between  creation  on  the  one  hand 
and  human  parentage  (whether  with  one  or  two 
parents)  on  the  other.  There  is  also  the  possi- 
bility of  the  substitution  of  Divine  agency  for  the 
human  father.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  presence 
of  this  Divine  element  would  entirely  exclude 
the  possibility  of  contamination  from  the  human 
mother.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
Divine  element  could  in  any  way  receive  con- 
tamination. But  it  is  wiser  to  accept  with 
reverent  thankfulness  what  has  been  revealed  to 
us  respecting  this  mystery  than  to  speculate  need- 
lessly, and  perhaps  fruitlessly,  about  what  has  not 
been  revealed. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  already  that  the  beauty, 
dignity,  and  delicacy  of  the  story  of  the  Annun- 
ciation are  tokens  of  historic  reality;  for  the 
fictions  about  similar  subjects  in  pagan,  Jewish, 
and  Christian  literature  are,  in  these  respects, 
so  very  different.  There  is  yet  another  mark  of 
historic  truth  to  be  noted,  viz.  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  the  Christology.  New  Testament 
doctrine  about  the  Christ  is  here  found  at  a  very 
early  stage,  earlier  even  than  that  in  the  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians ;  for  there  we  have  Christ's 
pre-existence  implied  as  'the  second  man  from 
heaven  '  (1  Co  1547),  who  'became  poor'  when  He 
became  man  for  us  (2  Co  8n,  cf.  44^);  and  there- 
fore much  earlier  than  the  more  developed  Chris- 
tology of  Colossians  (l16)  and  Ephesians  Is-7  413), 
and  than  that  of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  (Is),  or 
that  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (I1*  318 176).  '  The  power 
of  the  Most  High  shall  overshadow  thee '  reminds 
us  rather  of  the  manifestations  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence in  the  Old  Testament,  especially  the  '  pillar 
of  cloud'  (Ex  1321  4034-38,  1  K  810n),  If  St.  Luke 
had  invented  the  story  of  the  Annunciation,  would 
he  not  have  given  us  more  of  Pauline  Christology, 
and  that  in  its  fullest  form?  That  he  has  given 
us  what  is  so  rudimentary  is  evidence  that  he 
gives  a  record  of  what  was  revealed  to  Mary  at 
the  time,  rather  than  what  he  himself  knew  and 
believed. 

The  couplet  with  which  the  narrative  ends  (Is8) 
balances  that  with  which  it  opens  (l28),  and  it  is 
one  of  deep  spiritual  significance  to  every  believer. 
By  her  absolute  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  in 
spite  of  the  agony  of  shame  and  distress  which 
this  involved,  Mary  entered  into  an  intimacy  of 
relationship  with  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
such  as  even  angels  cannot  know.  And  yet  it  is 
precisely  here  that  the  humblest  Christian  may, 
by  similar  obedience,  follow  her.  '  Blessed  is  the 
womb  that  bare  thee,'  said  one  to  the  Lord,  'and 
the  breasts  which  thou  didst  suck.  But  he  said, 
Yea  rather,  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word 
of  God,  and  keep  it'  (Lk  1  !*•»). 

It  was  natural  that  a  special  day  should  be  set 
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able  to  believe  that  these  exquisite  and  appropriate 
songs  represent  fairly  accurately  what  was  said 
and  felt  on  each  occasion.  What  was  said  and 
felt  would  be  remembered,  and  perhaps  was  com- 
mitted to  writing  long  before  St.  Luke  obtained 
tlie  precious  record,  although  not  till  many  years 
after  the  events.  And  there  is  nothing  extrava- 
gant in  the  belief  that  Mary  herself  may  at  last 
have  thought  it  best  to  commit  her  recollections 
and  meditations  to  writing.  The  feeling,  meum 
secretum  miki,  would  prevail  for  a  long  time : 
'she  pondered  these  things  in  her  heart.'  Then, 
as  the  end  of  her  life  drew  nearer,  she  might  put 
on  record  what  ought  not  to  be  lost.  Finally,  she 
committed  the  sacred  mystery  to  another  woman, 
or  to  a  small  group  of  women ;  and  from  them  it 
passed  to  St.  Luke.  But  we  must  be  content  to 
remain  in  ignorance  as  to  whether  Mary,  or  some 
confidante,  or  St.  Luke  himself,  was  the  first  to 
put  the  story  in  writing. 

That  St.  Luke  should  be  the  Evangelist  to 
receive  this  womanly  story  of  women  is  not  sur- 
prising. The  rest  of  his  Gospel  shows  a  marked 
sympathy  with  the  sex  which  was  so  commonly 
looked  down  upon  by  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  To 
this  day,  in  the  public  service  of  the  synagogue, 
the  men  thank  God  that  they  have  not  been  made 
women.  No  other  Evangelist  gives  us  so  many 
types  of  women.  Besides  those  in  the  first  two 
chapters,  we  have  the  widow  at  Nain,  the  sinner 
in  Simon's  house,  Mary  Magdalene,  Joanna, 
Susanna,  the  woman  with  the  issue,  Martha  and 
Mary,  the  woman  bowed  down  for  eighteen  years, 
the  widow  with  her  two  mites,  the  daughters  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  women  at  the  tomb.  And  he 
alone  gives  us  the  parable  of  the  Woman  and  the 
Lost  Coin.  We  may  believe  that  he  was  one  in 
whom  a  woman  might  naturally  confide. 

While  in  St.  Luke  everything  is  grouped  round 
Mary  and  her  kinswoman  Elisabeth,  in  St. 
Matthew  everything  is  grouped  round  Joseph. 
Joseph's  genealogy  is  given  by  way  of  preface. 
The  Annunciation  is  made  to  him  ;  and  all  revela- 
tions about  the  name  of  .the  Child,  and  the  provi- 
sions to  be  taken  for  His  safety,  are  made  also  to 
him.  Obviously,  if  the  story  is  true,  Joseph  must 
have  been  the  ultimate  source  of  a  great  deal  of  it ; 
but  it  may  have  passed  through  many  mouths 
before  it  took  the  form  iu  which  it  appears  in  the 
First  Gospel. 

Doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  the  two  narratives, 
because  in  the  First  Gospel  the  revelations  are 
made  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord  in  dreams,  whereas 
in  the  Third  they  are  made  by  angels  to  persons 
in  their  waking  moments.  It  is  argued  that  in 
each  case  the  miraculous  agency  is  due  to  the  ima- 
gination of  the  writer.  This  is  possible.  But  it  is 
also  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  special  method 
of  communication  was  in  each  case  adapted  to  the 
character  of  the  recipients.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
St.  Matthew  always  gives  us  dreams,  or  that  St. 
Luke  objects  to  such  things.  St.  Matthew  men- 
tions the  ministry  of  angels  (411),  and  communica- 
tions made  by  means  of  them  (28»-T);  and  St.  Luke 
mentions  communications  made  by  means  of  visions 
in  the  night  (Ac  IB9  189-  *>).  And  if  the  writers 
had  imagined  the  substance  of  the  heavenly 
message,  would  not  St.  Matthew  have  given  the 
promise  of  the  Kingdom,  and  St.  Luke  the  pro- 
mise of  Salvation  ?  But  it  is  St.  Matthew  who 
has  the  latter  (1«),  while  St.  Luke  has  the  former 
(I32- M).  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment we  do  not  read  of  dreams  or  visions  in  the 
night  anywhere  but  in  St.  Matthew  and  in  Acts; 
cf.  2  Co  121. 

Again,  doubts  have  been  raised  about  the  two 
narratives,  because  in  the  one  the  revelation  of  the 
miraculous  conception  is  made  to  Mary,  in  the 


other  to  Joseph  ;  and  either  revelation,  it  is  urged, 
would  render  the  other  unnecessary.  On  the  con- 
trary, both  are  necessary.  If  the  virgin  birth  was 
to  take  place,  God  in  His  mercy  would  not  leave 
Mary  in  ignorance  of  the  mysterious  manner  in 
which  He  was  about  to  deal  with  her.  We  may 
reverently  say  that  the  Annunciation  to  Mary  was 
a  necessity  in  order  to  save  her  from  dreadful 
perplexity  and  suffering.  And  this  rendered  a 
revelation  to  Joseph  also  necessary.  On  the  mere 
testimony  of  Mary  he  could  not  have  accepted  so 
extraordinary  a  story.  The  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
his  inevitable  suspicions,  he  took  her  in  marriage, 
requires  us  to  believe  that  to  him  also  had  been 
revealed  God's  purposes  respecting  his  betrothed. 

It  is  evident  that  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke 
give  the  narratives  as  historical.  Each  believed 
his  own  story,  and  expected  that  others  would 
believe  it  also  (Lk  1*).  Indeed,  the  isolation  in 
which  these  two  very  different  intimations  of  the 
virgin  birth  stand  in  the  New  Testament  makes 
the  explanation  of  them  very  difficult  unless  there 
is  an  historical  basis.  They  are  not  needed  to 
explain  anything  else.  They  are  intensely  Jewish 
in  tone  ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  Judaism,  with 
its  enthusiastic  estimate  of  the  blessings  of  mar- 
riage, would  not  have  invented  them.  Moreover, 
at  the  time  when  these  Gospels  were  written, 
Judaism  was  antagonistic  to  the  new  faith,  and 
would  not  have  tolerated  such  a  glorifying  of  its 
Founder. 

In  the  Annunciation  to  Mary  we  are  not  told 
that  she  saw  anything,  for  the  ISoOaa  read  by  A  C 
in  Lk  l29  is  almost  certainly  not  genuine.  Gabriel 
was  sent,  and  entered  some  building  in  which  she 
was  living  at  Nazareth,  and  there  delivered  his 
message.  The  el<re\96v  is  against  the  later  tradi- 
tion that  she  was  at  the  fountain  drawing  water 
(Protevangelium  of  James,  11 ;  Gospel  of  pseudo- 
Matthew,  9).  The  angelic  message  is  given  'in 
three  little  pieces  of  trimeter  poetry,  which  have 
become  somewhat  obscured  by  the  Greek  transla- 
tion' (Briggs,  The  Messiah  of  the  Gospels,  p. 
45  ff.),  the  first  of  which  is  the  Ave  Maria  'in  the 
form  of  a  distich' — 


The  much  discussed  KexapiTUfitvT}  must  mean 
'endued  with  grace'  (Sir  18")  :  irlvTiv  ko.1  x^P1" 
XojSoOffa  Map/a  (Justin  Martyr,  Try.  100)  ;  and 
both  here  and  in  lw  the  usual  translation  '  grace ' 
should  be  retained  for  x*/>«-  '  The  Lord  is  with 
thee'  is  frequent  in  the  Old  Testament  (Jos  l9 
6",  Jg  612,  is  436).  The  RV  is  probably  right 
in  omitting  'Blessed  (art)  thou  among  women,' 
which  may  have  come  from  l*2:  X  B  L,  with  the 
Egyptian  and  Armenian  Versions,  omit. 

By  the  first  words  of  the  angel,  Mary  was 
greatly  disturbed  (8itTap&x0y)  both  in  minu  and 
heart :  then  her  perplexity  and  emotion  gave  place 
to  thought  (5«Xo7*feTo).  But,  although  roravit 
originally  meant  '  from  what  country  or  nation,' 
she  was  not  deliberating,  like  Hamlet  about  the 
ghost,  whether  the  message  came  from  heaven  or 
hell,  i.e.  whether  it  was  Divine  or  diabolical.  The 
Latin  Versions  rightly  have  gualis,  not  cujas,  as 
an  equivalent.  Nowhere  in  the  New  Testament 
has  TOTaTr6s  a  local  signification,  but  means  simply 
'of  what  kind  or  quality'  (iroios),  and  implies 
astonishment  (Lk  789,  Mt  82',  Mk  131,  2  F  3", 
1  Jn  3i). 

In  his  second  address  Gabriel  calms  the  Virgin  s 
fears  and  explains  the  purpose  of  bis  mission. 
'Thou  hast  found  grace  with  God'  is  another 
Old  Testament  expression  (Gn  68  18*  1»19  39*,  Ex 
3312.  ia.  16.  i7).  This  '  grace '  is  manifested  in  making 
her  the  mother  of  the  longed-for  Messiah,  an  un- 
speakable joy  to  a  Jewish  mother.     In  the  promise 
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which  follows  there  are  allusions  to  two  prophecies. 
'Son  of  the  Most  High1  recalls  Ps.  27,  and  'the 
throne  of  his  father  David '  recalls  the  great 
Messianic  prediction  in  Is  9s-  ■'. 

By  the  second  utterance  of  Gabriel,  which  con- 
tains the  substance  of  the  Annunciation,  Mary  is 
astounded.  Yet  she  does  not,  like  Zacharias,  ask 
for  proof  (l18).  Nor  is  her  *  How  ?  '  a  request  for 
an  explanation.  Rather  it  is  an  exclamation  of 
amazement.  She  is  not  married:  how  can  she 
have  a  son?  And  how  can  a  humble  maiden  like 
herself  have  such  a  son  ?  This  seems  to  be  the 
natural  import  of  her  words.  It  is  unlikely  that 
•I  know  not  a  man'  means  that  she  has  already 
taken,  or  there  and  then  takes,  or  intends  to  take, 
a  vow  of  perpetual  virginity.  And  can  Mt  I26, 
with  its  Imperfect  tense  (not  Aorist,  as  in  On  198), 
be  reconciled  with  any  such  vow?  Mary's  <Lv8pa 
oi  -yiKtiffjcw  is  a  confession  of  conscious  purity, 
drawn  from  her  by  the  surprising  promise  that 
Bhe  is  to  have  a  son  before  she  is  married  (see 
Sadler,  ad  foe). 

Although  Mary  does  not  ask  for  an  explanation 
or  a  sign,  Gabriel  gives  both  in  a  third  utterance. 
As  to  the  explanation,  it  is  an  influence  that  is 
spiritual  and  not  carnal,  that  is  holy  and  not 
sinful,  that  is  to  come  upon  her  and  enable  her  to 
become  a  mother,  and  the  mother  of  the  Messiah. 


'Son  of  God*  was  a  recognized  title  of  the 
Messiah.  Both  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  and  fre- 
quently in  4  Ezra  the  Almighty  speaks  of  the 
Messiah  as  His  Son.  Jesus  rarely  uses  this  title 
of  Himself  (Mt  27",  Jn  10**).  But  we  have  it  in 
the  voices  from  heaven  (Lk  3"  9s6)  and  in  the 
devil's  challenge  (43-9),  in  St.  Peter's  confession 
(Mt  1616),  in  the  cries  of  the  demoniacs  (Mk  3U  67), 
and  in  the  centurion's  exclamation  (1539).  The 
primitive  Church  adopted  it  as  a  concise  statement 
of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  (Swete,  Apostles'" 
Creed,  p.  24).  It  is  worth  noting,  in  connexion 
with  the  part  assigned  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
virgin  birth,  that  in  a  fragment  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews  quoted  by  Origen 
(Com.  in  Johan.  iii.  §  63)  the  words,  '  My 
mother,  the  Holy  Spirit,  took  Me,'  are  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Christ. 

As  to  the  sign,  which  was  granted  unasked, 
Mary  receives  one  which  is  as  convincing  as  the 
one  given  to  Zacharias,  but  much  more  gracious. 
Another  wonderful  birth  is  about  to  take  place, 
and  by  the  mention  of  '  the  sixth  month '  the  angel 
assures  Mary  that  all  is  known  to  him.  Mary  can 
verify  his  words  respecting  Elisabeth,  and  thereby 
know  that  this  message  to  herself  is  true.  He 
intimates  that  there  is  to  be  close  relationship 
between  Elisabeth's  son  and  her  own,  and  directs 
her  to  her  kinswoman  for  confirmation  and  sym- 
pathy. 

Mary's  final  response  to  the  angel  is  not  a  prayer 
that  what  he  has  promised  may  be  fulfilled,  but 
an  expression  of  absolute  submission.  She  fore- 
sees the  difficulty  with  Joseph  and  with  all  who 
know  her.  But  she  accepts,  without  reserve, 
God's  decree  respecting  her,  as  made  known  to 
her  by  Hia  messenger,  and  leaves  the  issue  in  His 
hands.  She  is  the  Lord's  bondmaid,  and  His  will 
must  be  done. 

_  There  is  perhaps  more  irreverence  than  wisdom 
]&  speculating  whether  God  could  have  redeemed 
mankind  by  one  who  was  produced  without  human 
Parent ;  or,  again,  by  one  who  had  a  human  father 
as  well  as  a  human  mother.  But  suggestions  of 
"■is  kind  have  been  made,  and  perhaps  call  for 
comment.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  a  new  act 
of  creation  would  have  left  no  nexus  between  the 
Redeemer  and  those  to  be  redeemed.     He  would 


not  have  belonged  to  the  same  race  as  those  whom 
He  came  to  save.  He  would  not  have  taken  their 
flesh,  and  His  life  would  have  had  little  relation  to 
theirs.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  such  a  being  would  have  aided  the 
human  race.  But  the  virgin  birth  avoided  all 
violent  breach  with  humanity.  Just  as  the  pro- 
phet (John  the  Baptist)  who  was  to  renovate 
Israel  was  taken  from  the  old  priesthood,  so  the 
Christ  who  was  to  redeem  the  whole  of  mankind 
was  not  created  out  of  nothing,  but  'born  of  a 
woman.' 

Again,  if  the  Christ  had  had  two  human  parents, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  hereditary  contamina- 
tion of  the  raco  could  have  been  excluded.  It  may 
be  said  that  such  contamination  remains  even  with 
only  one  human  parent,  and  that  the  choice  lies 
between  admitting  the  contamination  and  sever- 
ing the  nexuB  with  the  human  race  altogether. 
But,  in  truth,  there  is  no  such  dilemma.  The 
choice  is  not  between  creation  on  the  one  hand 
and  human  parentage  (whether  with  one  or  two 
parents)  on  the  other.  There  is  also  the  possi- 
bility of  the  substitution  of  Divine  agency  for  the 
human  father.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  presence 
of  this  Divine  element  would  entirely  exclude 
the  possibility  of  contamination  from  the  human 
mother.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
Divine  element  could  in  any  way  receive  con- 
tamination. But  it  is  wiser  to  accept  with 
reverent  thankfulness  what  has  been  revealed  to 
us  respecting  this  mystery  than  to  speculate  need- 
lessly, and  perhaps  fruitlessly,  about  what  has  not 
been  revealed. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  already  that  the  beauty, 
dignity,  and  delicacy  of  the  story  of  the  Annun- 
ciation are  tokens  of  historic  reality ;  for  the 
fictions  about  similar  subjects  in  pagan,  Jewish, 
and  Christian  literature  are,  in  these  respects, 
so  very  different.  There  is  yet  another  mark  of 
historic  truth  to  be  noted,  viz.  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  the  Christology.  New  Testament 
doctrine  about  the  Christ  is  here  found  at  a  very 
early  stage,  earlier  even  than  that  in  the  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians ;  for  there  we  have  Christ's 
pre-existence  implied  as  '  the  second  man  from 
heaven  '  (1  Co  15"),  who  '  became  poor '  when  He 
became  man  for  us  (2  Co  89,  cf.  44-6);  and  there- 
fore much  earlier  than  the  more  developed  Chris- 
tology of  Colossians  (11&)  and  Ephesians  l5"7  418), 
and  than  that  of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  (l8),  or 
that  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (1»  318  176).  '  The  power 
of  the  Most  High  shall  overshadow  thee '  reminds 
us  rather  of  the  manifestations  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence in  the  Old  Testament,  especially  the  '  pillar 
of  cloud'  (Ex  13"  403WS,  1  K  81011),  H  St.  Luke 
had  invented  the  story  of  the  Annunciation,  would 
he  not  have  given  us  more  of  Pauline  Christology, 
and  that  in  its  fullest  form?  That  he  has  given 
us  what  is  so  rudimentary  is  evidence  that  he 
gives  a  record  of  what  was  revealed  to  Mary  at 
the  time,  rather  than  what  he  himself  knew  and 
believed. 

The  couplet  with  which  the  narrative  ends  (Is8) 
balances  that  with  which  it  opens  (l28),and  it  is 
one  of  deep  spiritual  significance  to  every  believer. 
By  her  absolute  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  in 
spite  of  the  agony  of  shame  and  distress  which 
this  involved,  Mary  entered  into  an  intimacy  of 
relationship  with  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
such  as  even  angels  cannot  know.  And  yet  it  is 
precisely  here  that  the  humblest  Christian  may, 
by  similar  obedience,  follow  her.  '  Blessed  is  the 
womb  that  bare  thee,'  said  one  to  the  Lord,  l  and 
the  breasts  which  thou  didst  suck.  But  he  said, 
Yea  rather,  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word 
of  God,  and  keep  it'  (Lk  ll«-»). 

It  was  natural  that  a  special  day  should  be  set 
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apart  to  commemorate  this  mystery,  but  we  do 
not  know  when  this  was  first  done.  The  earliest 
mention  of  such  a  festival  is  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Tenth  Synod  of  Toledo  (a.d.  656)  ;  and  the  next 
is  in  those  of  the  second  Synod  in  Trullo  (a.d. 
692).  But,  just  as  the  Purification  was  origin- 
ally a  feast  in  honour  of  our  Lord  rather  than  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  viz.  of  His  presentation  in  the 
Temple  and  meeting  with  Simeon  and  Anna,  so  also 
this  festival  originally  commemorated  His  miracu- 
lous conception  rather  than  the  announcement 
made  to  her.  In  the  Ethiopian  Calendar  it  is  not 
called  'the  Annunciation  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary,1  but  'the  Conception  of  Christ1:  elsewhere 
the  later  name  of  the  feast  has  driven  out  the 
original  title,  not  only  in  the  West,  but  also  in  the 
Eastern  Churches. 
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Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  art.  iii. ;  ftwete,  The  Apostle^  Creed, 
p.41ff.,also£,a-/)os.  Times,  1398;  Westcott,  The  Historic  Faith, 
r>.  59  ff. ;  B.  Weiss,  Leben  Jew,  ii.  §  2  [Eng.  tr.  i.  p.  222  ff.]  ; 
Loofs,  Leitfaden  z.  Sludinm  d.  Dogmengeschiehte ;  Soltau, 
Geburtsge'schichte  Jesu  Ckristi,  1902;  J.  A.  Robinson,  Some 
Thoughts  on  the  Incarnation,  1903;  Knowling,  Our  Lord's 
Virgin.  Birth  ;  Ck.  Quart.  #*V.,  Julvand Oct.  1904;  Gore,  The 
Incarnation,  77  ff.,  251  f. ;  Garvie,  Expositor,  Feb.  1902.  On 
the  sceptical  side  :  i,  Jesus  of  Nazara,  ii.  p.  88  ff. ;  Ilase, 

Gescltichte  Jesu,  §  22  ff. ;  O.  Holtzmann,  Leben  Jesu,  cap.  iv. 
[Eng.  tr.  p.  81  ff.]  ;  P.  Lobateln,  The  Virgin-Birth  of  Christ, 
1903;  Cheyne,  Bible  Problems,  1904.         A.   PLUMMEK. 

ANOINTING. — I.  In  the  ancient  world,  Jewish 
and  pagan  alike,  it  was  customary  to  refresh  guests 
at  banquets  by  pouring  cool  and  fragrant  ointment 
on  their  heads.  Cf.  Mart.  iii.  12  ;  Ps  236,  where 
Cheyne  gives  an  Egyptian  illustration  :  '  Every  rich 
man  had  in  his  household  an  anointer,  who  had  to 
place  a  cone  of  ointment  on  the  head  of  his  master, 
where  it  remained  during  the  feast.1  There  are 
two  instances  of  the  usage  in  the  Gospel  history  : 

1.  The  anointing  in  the  honae  of  Simon  the 
Pharisee  (Lk  73*i-50)t — Impressed  by  the  fame  of 
Jesus  and  desirous  of  closer  acquaintance  with 
one  who  was  certainly  a  prophet,  perhaps  more,* 
Simon  hade  Him  to  his  table,  inviting  also  a  party 
of  his  friends.  He  was  a  Pharisee  of  the  better 
sort,  yet  he  shared  the  pride  of  his  order  and  put 
a  difference  betwixt  Jesus  and  the  other  guests, 
withholding  from  Him  the  customary  courtesies  ; 
the  kiss  of  welcome,  the  ablution  of  the  feet,  the 
anointing  of  the  head.  In  the  course  of  the  meal 
a  woman  appeared  in  the  room,  wearing  her  hair 
loose,  which  in  Jewish  society  was  the  token  of  a 
harlot,  f  What  did  she  in  a  Pharisee's  house  ? 
She  had  come,  a  sorrowful  penitent,  in  quest  of 
Jesus ;  and  she  brought  an  offering,  an  alabaster 
vase  of  ointment.  As  He  reclined  at  table,  she 
stole  to  His  couch  and,  stooping  over  His  feet, 
rained  hot  tears  upon  them,  wiped  them  with  her 
flowing  tresses,  kissed  them,  and  anointed  them 
with  the  ointment.  She  should  have  poured  it  on 
His  head,  but  she  durst  not.J 

2.  The  anointing  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Leper 
(Jn  12  i-11  =  Mk  1439  =  Mt  266-13).—  On  His  way  up 
to  the  last  Passover,  Jesus  stopped  at  the  village 
of  Bethany,  where,  a  few  weeks  before,  He  had 
raised  Lazarus  ;  and,  in  defiance  of  theSanhedrin's 
edict  (Jnll67),  He  was  received  with  grateful  rever- 
ence. One  of  the  principal  men  of  the  village, 
named  Simon,  made  a  banquet  in  His  honour. 
He  had  been  a  leper,  and,  if  he  had  been  healed 
by  Jesus,  it  was  fitting  that   his  house  should  be 

♦According  to  the  v.l.  6  n-po^Tijs  in  v.39,  Simon  thought  Jesus 
might  be  the  prophet  who  should  arise  and  herald  the  Messiah. 
Cf.  Jn  1*'-  "  6"  'i*°. 

+  See  Lightfoot  on  Jn  123. 

iOrig.  inMatth.  Comm.  Ser.  §77:  'Won  fuit  ansa  art  caput 
Christ!  venire  sed  lacryuiia  pedes  ejus  lavit,  quasi  vix  etiam 
Ipsis  pedlbus  ejus  digna.' 


the  scene  of  the  banquet.*  But  it  was  a  public 
tribute,  and  others  bore  a  part  in  it.  Lazarus  was 
present,  and  the  good  housewife  Martha  managed 
the  entertainment.  And  what  part  did  Mary 
take  ?  She  entered  the  room  with  her  hair  loose 
and  an  alabaster  vase  of  precious  ointment  in  her 
hand,  and,  approaching  the  Lord's  couch,  poured 
the  ointment  over  His  feet  and  wiped  them  with 
her  hair.     See  Map.Y. 

There  are  several  points  of  difference  between  John's  and 
Matt  hew- Mark's  accounts  of  the  anointing:  (1)  Matthew  and 
Mark  say  that  it  happened  In  the  house  of  Simon  the  Leper, 
and  make  no  mention  of  Lazarus  and  his  sisters.  They  siuiply 
say  that  the  '  beautiful  work '  was  wrought  by  '  a  woman.'  (2) 
They  seem  to  put  the  incident  two  days  (M 1 26^=Mk  141),  whereas 
John  puts  it  six  days  before  the  Passover  (121) .  (3)  They  repre- 
sent the  nameless  woman  as  pouring  the  ointment  not  on  the 
Lord's  feet  but  on  His  head,  and  say  nothing  of  her  wiping  His 
feet  with  her  ihair.  On  the  ground  of  these  discrepancies  it 
was  generally  maintained  by  the  Fathers  that  there  were  two 
anointings  at  Bethany,  the  incidents  recorded  hy  Matthew- 
Mark  and  John  beingdistinct.  So  Chrysostom  (inMatth. Ixxxi), 
who  apparently  identified  the  anointing  in  the  house  of  Simon 
the  Leper  (Mt.-Mk.)  with  that  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee 
(Lk.).  Origen  {inMatth.  Comm.  Ser.%11)  held  that  there  were 
in  all  three  anointings  :  (a)  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Leper 
(Mt.-Mk.) ;  (b)  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee  (Lk.) ;  (<■)  at 
Bethany  by  Mary  (Jn.) ;  mentioning  also  the  opinion  that  there 
were  four,  Matthew  and  Mark  recording  distinct  incidents. 

Nowadays  the  tendency  is  rather  to  ignore  the  differences 
and  identify  all  the  narratives,  reducing  them  to  one.  The 
Matthew-Mark  narrative  is  regarded  as  authentic,  the  Lukan 
and  Johannine  narratives  being  adaptations  thereof  (Strauss, 
Ewald,  Keim).  Even  in  Origen'sday  a  similar  view  prevailed  : 
'multi  quidem  exlstfmant  de  una  eademque  muliere  quatuor 
Evangelistas  exposuisse.' 

It  hardly  admits  of  reasonable  doubt  that  there  were  two 
anointings,  one  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,  and  the 
other  by  Mary  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Leper  at  Bethany.t 
The  discrepancies  in  the  triple  account  of  the  latter  are  not 
inexplicable.  (I)  Matthew -Mark's  omission  of  the  names  of 
Lazarus  and  his  sisters  belongs  to  the  larger  question  of  the 
Synoptic  silence  regarding  the  family  at  Bethany.  (2)  The 
position  of  the  incident  in  Matthew-Mark  is  merely  an  example 
of  the  freedom  wherewith  the  Synoptic  editors  were  wont  to 
handle  the  material  of  the  Evangelic  tradition,  arranging  it 
topically  rather  than  chronologically.  They  have  brought  the 
stnrv  into  juxtaposition  with  the  betrayal  (Mt  26"-1°=Mk 
141"-11),  evidently  by  way  of  casting  light  on  the  traitor's  action. 
The  Lord's  rebuke  at  the  feast  angered  bitn,  and,  burning  for 
revenge,  he  went  and  made  his  bargain  with  the  high  priests. 
Cf.  Aug.  de.  Cons.  Ev.  ii.  §  158.  (8)  The  difference  regarding  the 
manner  of  the  anointing  is  an  instance  of  John's  babit  of  tacitly 
correcting  his  predecessors.  His  account  is  historical,  and  it 
would  stand  so  in  the  Apostolic  tradition ;  but  the  Synoptic 
editors  or,  more  probably,  the  catechiserS  in  their  oral  repetition 
of  the  tradition,  wondering,  since  they  did  not  know  who  the 
woman  was,  at  the  strangeness  of  her  action,  substituted  '  head ' 
for 'feet,' and  then  omitted  the  unintelligible  circumstance  of 
her  wiping  His  feet  with  her  hair.    See  Mary. 

Literature.— Andrews,  Life  of  our  Lord,  pp.  281-2S8;  Rnm- 
Bay,  Was  Christ  Bom  at  Bethlehem?  pp.  91-92  ;  Hastings'  DB. 
articles  '  Anointing '  and  '  Mary  ' ;  Expositor,  1st  ser.  vi.  [1877] 
pp.  2 14-229 ;  Ecce  Homo  ls,  p.  232  ff. ;  Bruce,  Training  of  the 
Twelve  <>,  pp.  289-308 ;  Ker,  Sermons,  1st  ser.  p.  16  ff. ;  Vinet, 
Vital  Christianity,  p.  294  ff.  Reference  may  also  be  ninde  to 
Bunvan,  Jerus.  Sinner  Saved  (ed.  1765).  pp.  58-02  ;  Herbert, 
Marie  Magdalene  :  Hartley  Coleridge's  fine  sonnet  on  Lk  7". 
DAVID   SMITH. 

II.  Besides  the  two  special  incidents  already 
described,  some  other  references  to  'anointing' 
may  be  briefly  dealt  with. 

1.  In  Mt  617  Jesus  tells  His  disciples  that  when 
they  fast  they  are  to  anoint  (dXef^w)  the  head  as 
usual.  The  allusion  is  to  that  daily  use  of  oil, 
as  an  application  soothing  and  refreshing  to  the 
skin,  which  is  common  in  hot  countries,  and  was 
regularly  practised  by  the  Jews.  The  meaning  of 
Jesus  is  that  His  disciples,  when  they  feel  it  right 
to  fast,  should  undertake  the  observance  as  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  not  ostentatiously  parade  their 
performance  of  it  before  the  eyes  of  men.  They 
should  wash  and  anoint  themselves  as  usual,  and 
not  draw  attention  hy  any  peculiarities  of  outward 
appearance  to  a  matter  lying  between  themselves 
and  their  heavenly  Father. 

*  Lazarus  was  not  the  host,  but  one  of  the  guests  (Jn  121). 
The  notion  that  his  house  was  the  scene  of  the  banquet  has 
occasioned  speculations  about  Simon.  Theophylact  mentions 
the  opinion  tnat  he  was  Lnzarus'  father,  lately  deceased  (Ewald). 

t  So  Aug.  de  Cons.  Ev.  ii.  §  154. 
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2.  In  Mk  fi13  we  read  of  the  Twelve  on  their 
evangelistic  mission,  that  they  'anointed  (AXetyw) 
with  oil  many  that  were  sick,  and  healed  them.' 
The  employment  of  oil  as  a  medicinal  agent  was 
familiar  in  the  time  of  Christ  (cf.  Lk  1034,  Ja  ou), 
and  is  doubtless  referred  to  here ;  though  the 
natural  virtues  of  the  oil  were  accompanied  in  this 
case  by  miraculous  powers  of  healing.  In  Jn  96-  » 
Jesus,  before  working  the  miracle  upon  the  blind 
man,  anoints  (^Tix/)iw)  his  eyes  with  clay  which  He 
had  made  by  spitting  on  the  ground.  Here,  also, 
the  anointing  may  have  had  a  medicinal  aspect 
(see  Meyer  and  Expositors  (T'r.  Test,  in  Inc.  on  the 
ancient  belief  that  both  spittle  and  clay  were 
beneficial  to  the  eyes) ;  though,  of  course,  it  is  the 
miraculous  agency  of  Jesus  that  is  paramount  in 
the  narrative.  In  Rev  318  Jesus  says  to  the  Church 
of  the  Laodiceans,  ' .  .  and  anoint  thine  eyes 
with  eyesalve,  that  thou  in  ay  est  see,'  where  the 
effect  of  the  application  of  collyrium  is  used  as  a 
figure  of  the  healing  and  enlightenment  which  are 
found  in  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

3.  In  Mk  148  Jesus  says  of  the  gracious  act  of 
Mary  of  Bethany  in  anointing  Him  at  the  feast, 
'  She  hath  anointed  (fivplfo  f r.  ptipov  =  '  ointment ' ; 
probably  akin  to  p&ppa  =  '  myrrh  ')  my  body  afore- 
hand  for  the  burying1  (cf.  Jn  127).  And  in  Mk  101 
we  read  how  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  women 
went  to  the  sepulchre  to  anoint  (&\et<pw)  the  dead 
body  of  the  Saviour  (cf.  Lk  23",  Jn  l!)3y«).  This 
application  of  ointments  and  spices  (cf.  Lk  241) 
was  an  expression  of  reverence  and  affection  for 
the  departed,  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
modern  custom  of  surrounding  the  beloved  dead 
with  fragrant  and  beautiful  flowers.  These  un- 
guents were  not  used  for  the  purpose  of  embalming 
the  dead,  as  among  the  Egyptians,  but  were  only 
outwardly  applied,  and  did  not  prevent  decomposi- 
tion (cf.  Jn  ll33). 

4.  When  Jesus  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth 
read  from  Is  61  the  prophetic  words,  '  The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  anointed  (xp'"0  me 
to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  poor  .  .  '  (Lk  418), 
and  went  on  to  say,  after  closing  the  book,  '  To- 
day hath  this  scripture  been  fulfilled  in  your  ears ' 
(v.21),  He  definitely  claimed  to  be  set  apart  to  the 
Messianic  calling.  In  the  OT  anointing  was  the 
symbol  of  consecration  alike  in  the  case  of  prophet 
(IK19'6),  priest  (Lv  812),  andking  (1  S  101).  And 
in  the  case  of  Jesus,  who  to  His  people  is  at  once 
prophet,  priest,  ajnd  king,  a  spiritual  anointing  is 
distinctly  affirmed  by  His  Evangelists  and  Apostles 
as  well  as  claimed  by  Himself  (cf.  Ac  4-7  10-8,  He 
l9).  The  Hebrew  word  '  Messiah  '  (O'^v  from  r?V 
'to  anoint 'J  means  'the  anointed  one  '  ;  and  of  this 
word  'Christ'  is  the  Greek  equivalent  (xphtt6s, 
from  xp*w,  lto  anoint,'  being  employed  in  LXX  to 
render  V??). 

5.  In  1  Jn  220  the  Apostle  writes,  -  And  ye  have 
an  anointing  (xpl<rpa)  from  the  Holy  One,  and  ye 
know  all  things '  (soRV;  AV  renders  '  unction '). 
Again,  in  v.27  he  says, '  And  as  for  you,  the  anoint- 
mS  (xpk>w)  which  ye  received  of  him  abideth  in 
you.  . '  (here  AV  as  well  as  RV  gives  '  anoint- 
ing'). That  the  'Holy  One'  of  this  passage  is 
Christ  Himself,  and  that  the  'anointing1  He  dis- 
penses is  the  bestowal  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  held 
by  nearly  all  commentators.  Being  Himself  an- 
ointed with  the  Holy  Ghost  (Ac  10-'8),  the  Christ 
has  power  to  impart  the  same  gift  to  His  disciples. 
Indeed,  the  bestowal  of  this  gift  is  constantly 
represented  as  His  peculiar  function  (cf.  Jn  10* 
16-.13-W  Ac23J). 

Litera^uiie.— H.  B.  Swete,  E.  P.  Gould,  A.  F.  ITort,  and  esp. 
E.  H.  Plukiptre  on  Mk  6" ;  also  A.  Plummer.  and  C.  Watson  on 
Uq2».  J.  C.  Lambert. 

ANSWERS.— See  Questions  and  Answers. 
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ANTIPAS.— See  Herod,  No.  2. 
ANTONIA  (Tower  or),-See  Temple. 
ANXIETY.— See  Care. 
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3.  Quotations. 

4.  Influence  of  Ideas. 
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Literature. 


i.  Name  and  Nature.— The  term  'apocalypse' 
(djroKdXfi/'ts  from  d7roKaAt>irTw,  to  uncover)  signifies 
in  the  first  place  the  act  of  uncovering,  and  thus 
bringing  into  sight  that  which  was  before  unseen, 
hence '  revelation. '  It  is  predominantly  a  NT  word. 
It  occurs  rather  rarely  in  extra-biblical  Greek,  is 
used  only  once  in  the  canonical  portion  of  the  LXX 
(1  S20i0),  and  thrice  in  Sirach  (ll27  22*42!  [41--1]). 
In  the  NT  it  is  used  to  designate  the  disclosing  or 
communicating  of  knowledge  by  direct  Divine  act. 
The  gospel  is  an  apocalypse  to  the  nations  (Lk  2!li, 
Ro  lti26-26).  St.  Paul  received  it  as  an  apocalypse 
(Gal  l12).  The  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
glory  is  an  apocalypse  (Gal  22,  2  Co  l^1  ',  2  Th  l7, 
1  Pl»-»4»). 

An  apocalypse  is  thus  primarily  the  act  of  revela- 
tion ;  in  the  second  place  it  is  the  subject-matter 
revealed  ;  and  in  the  third  place  a  book  or  literary 
production  which  gives  an  account  of  revelation, 
whether  real  or  alleged  (e.g.  'The  Apocalypse  of 
St.  John  the  Divine ').  As  a  matter  of  history,  the 
form  in  which  the  revelation  purports  to  come  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  determining  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  writing  should  be  called  an  apoca- 
lypse or  not.  In  general,  the  form  is  like  the 
drawing  of  the  veil  from  before  a  picture,  the 
result  of  which  action  presents  to  the  eye  a  definite 
image.  All  imparting  of  Divine  truth  is  revela- 
tion ;  but  it  is  not  all  given  in  the  apocalyptic 
form,  i.e.  it  does  not  all  come  in  grand  imagery,  as 
if  portrayed  on  canvas  or  enacted  in  scenic  repre- 
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sentation.  Some  revelations  come  in  sub-conscious 
convictions.  Those  who  receive  them  do  not  feel 
called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  the  way  in 
which  they  have  received  them.  In  fact  they  seem 
ignorant  of  the  method  of  communication  ;  they 
only  know  that  they  have  received  knowledge 
not  previously  possessed.  Apocalypse  and  revela- 
tion thus,  though  primarily  the  same  thing,  come 
to  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 

The  term  *  apocalypse  '  is  also  sometimes  used, 
with  an  effort  at  greater  precision,  to  designate 
the  pictorial  portraiture  of  the  future  as  fore- 
shadowed by  the  seer.  When  so  employed  it 
becomes  appropriate  only  as  the  title  of  certain  pas- 
sages in  books  otherwise  not  to  be  called  apoca- 
lypses (so  Bousset  in  Herzog-Hauck,  PBE,s.v.,  who 
enumerates  the  following  passages :  Dn  27'12 ;  Eth. 
En  85-91.  37-71;  Ps-Sol2.  17.  18;  the  Assumption 
of  Moses  ;  Slav.  En. ;  4  Ezra  ;  Syr.  Bar. ;  Sibyl. 
Orac.  iii.  286  to  the  end,  iii.  36-92,  iv.,  the  Jewish 
source  of  i.  and  ii. ;  also  certain  sections  of  the 
Apoc.  John  and  2  Th  2*-"  ;  Mt  24  with  parallels). 

To  constitute  a  writing  an  apocalypse,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  author  should  have  actually 
seen  or  experienced  what  he  portrays.  It  is  enough 
that  he  write  as  one  who  has  had  a  vision  and  is 
describing  it.  Thus  apocalypse  becomes  a  form 
of  literature  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
epistle.  Strictly  an  epistle  is  simply  a  letter  from 
one  person,  or  many  persons,  to  another,  or  others. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  usage,  it  has  often  been 
adopted  as  a  form  into  which  men  have  chosen  to 
cast  their  thoughts  for  the  public.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  dialogue,  of  fiction,  and  many  other 
species  of  literature.  Such  forms  become  favourites 
in  certain  ages,  usually  after  some  outstanding 
character  has  made  successful  use  of  them.  The 
dialogue  became  fashionable  when  Plato  made  it 
such  a  telling  medium  for  the  teaching  of  his  philo- 
sophical system.  The  epistle  was  used  by  Horace, 
and  later  by  Seneca.  The  apocalypse  form  appears 
as  a  favourite  about  the  beginning  of  the  2nd 
cent.  b.c.  The  most  illustrious  specimen,  and 
perhaps  the  prototype  of  later  apocalyptic  litera- 
ture, is  the  Book  of  Daniel. 

ii.  Origin  and  History. — The  question  has 
been  mooted  as  to  the  earlier  antecedents  of  the 
apocalyptic  form.  Its  ultimate  source  has  been 
traced  variously  to  Egypt,  Greece,  Babylonia,  and 
Persia.  In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  the 
Hebrew  prophets  frequently  incorporate  visions 
into  their  writings  (Is  6,  Jer  24^,  Ezk  l37,  Is  24-27), 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  go  outside  of  Israel  to 
search  for  its  origins.  Nevertheless,  the  Persians, 
the  Babylonians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Greeks 
had  their  apocalyptics.  And  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  ignore  the  influence  especially  of  Persian  forms 
during  the  period  of  the  formation  of  Jewish  apoca- 
lyptics. This  was  the  very  period  when  Jewish 
forms  came  most  directly  into  touch  with  Persian. 
In  any  case,  much  of  the  material  of  the  Jewish 
apocalypse  has  been  adopted  and  naturalized  from 
Persia  (cf.  Bousset,  Die  JUd.  Apokalyptik,  1903  ; 
Gunkel,  Scfwpfung  u.  Chaos,  1895).  Apocalyptic 
literature  in  general  begins  before  Christ.  Soon 
after  the  Christian  era  it  develops  into  the  two 
naturally  distinct  forms  of  Christian  and  neo- 
Hebraic.  Hence  we  may  distinguish  three  classes 
of  apocalypses: — (1)  The  earlier  Jewish  ones,  or 
those  which  were  published  from  b.c.  200  to  a.d.100. 
"Within  this  class,  however,  may  be  included  also 
such  writings  as  proceed  from  Jewish  sources 
purely,  though  not  written  until  half  a  century, 
more  or  less,  later  than  the  last  limit  of  the  period. 
(2)  Christian  apocalypses,  including  the  canonical 
book  known  as  the  Apocalypse  (Revelation  of  St. 
John),  and  a  series  of  apocryphal  imitations. 
These   are  mostly  pseudonymous,  but  include  an 


occasional  work  in  which  the  author  does  not  con- 
ceal his  name  behind  that  of  an  apostle  or  older 
prophet  {The  Shepherd  of  Hermas).  Apocalypses 
of  this  class  pass  into  Patristics  and  culminate  in 
Dante'simmortal  Commedia.  (3)  The neo- Hebraic 
apocalypses,  beginning  with  the  predominance  of 
the  Talmud  (especially  the  Babylonian)  and  in- 
cluding a  series  of  revelations  to  the  great  Rabbis 
(The  Revelation  of  B.  Joshua  b.  Levi,  The  Alpha- 
bets of  B.  Akiba,  The  Hebrew  Elijah  Apocalypse, 
The  Apocalypse  of  Zerubbabel,  The  Wars  of  King 
Messiah,  The  Bevelations  of  B.  Simon  b.  Yohai, 
The  Prayer  ofB.  Simon  b.  Yohai,  and  the  Persian 
Apocalypse  of  Daniel). 

It  would  be  somewhat  beside  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  do  more  than  sketch  the  first  of  these 
three  classes  of  apocalypses.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  Christ  emerged  in  history  at  a  definite  period 
and  in  a  definite  environment,  and  as  in  this  en- 
vironment nothing  is  more  conspicuous  and  potent 
than  the  early  Jewish  apocalyptic  literature,  the 
importance  of  this  literature  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. A  flood  of  light  is  shed  by  the  form  and 
content  of  these  writings  upon  His  life,  teaching, 
and  work.  Happily,  considerable  attention  has 
been  given  in  recent  years  to  this  as  a  field  of 
investigation,  and  some  definite  results  may  be 
registered. 

iii.  The  Apocalypses. — Of  the  earlier  Jewish 
apocalypse,  the  canonical  Daniel  forms  the  proto- 
type. The  proper  place,  however,  for  a  particular 
treatment  of  Daniel  is  conventionally  the  sphere 
of  Old  Testament  Introduction  (see  art.  '  Daniel ' 
in  Hastings'  DB  vol.  i.).  Our  list  will  begin  with 
the  Books  of  Enoch. 

1.  TheEthiopicEnoch. — The  adjective  'Ethiopic* 
has  been  attached  to  the  title  of  this  work  because 
of  another  Book  of  Enoch  discovered  in  a  Slavonic 
version.  Outside  the  canonical  Daniel,  this  is  the 
best  known  of  the  apocalypses,  because  of  the  quo- 
tation from  it  in  Jude  wf\  Tertullian  knows  it, 
believes  in  its  genuineness,  and  attempts  to  account 
for  its  transmission  through  and  survival  under  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Flood.  It  appears  to  have  been 
neglected,  however,  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
lost  until  1773,  when  two  MS  copies  of  an  Ethiopic 
version  of  it  were  brought  from  Abyssinia  by 
J.  Bruce.  A  translation  of  one  of  these  was  made 
by  Lawrence,  and  published  in  1821.  But  its  full 
importance  and  significance  came  to  be  realized 
only  with  Dillmann's  critical  edition  of  the  Ethiopic 
text  in  1851,  which  was  followed  in  1853  by  a 
thorough  German  translation  and  commentary. 
A  portion  of  the  Greek  text  was  discovered  in 
1886-7,  and  edited  by  H.  B.  Swete. 

Contents. — As  it  stands  to-day,  the  Book  of 
Enoch  can  be  subdivided  into  five  main  parts  with 
an  introduction  and  a  conclusion,  as  follows :  In- 
troductory Discourse,  in  which  the  author  an- 
nounces his  parable,  and  formally  asks  attention 
to  the  important  matters  which  he  is  about  to 
divulge  (1-5). 

(a)  The  first  section  is  concerned  with  Angelology 
(6-36),  beginning  with  the  report  of  the  fall  of  two 
hundred  angels  who  were  enticed  by  the  beauty  of 
the  daughters  of  men,  and  left  heaven  in  order  to 
take  them  for  wives.  Out  of  these  unions  sprang 
giants  3000  cubits  in  height.  The  fallen  angels, 
moreover,  taught  men  all  manner  of  secrets  where- 
by they  were  led  into  sin.  When  the  giants  had 
consumed  all  the  possessions  of  men,  they  turned 
against  the  men  themselves  and  smote  them  until 
their  cry  went  up  to  heaven.  Ringleaders  of  the 
angels  are  Azazel  and  SemjazS,  (6-9).  Through  the 
intercession  of  the  four  archangels,  Michael,  Uriel, 
Raphael,  and  Gabriel,  God  is  move,d  to  arrest 
bloodshed  upon  earth.  He  sends  Uriel  to  Noah 
to  tell  him  that  He  has  determined  to  destroy  th-' 
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world.  He  commands  Raphael  to  bind  Azazel  and 
throw  him  into  a  pit  in  the  wilderness,  where  he 
shall  remain  until  the  day  of  the  great  judgment, 
and  then  be  cast  into  the  fire.  He  commands 
Gabriel  to  rouse  the  giants  against  each  other; 
and,  finally,  he  commands  Michael  to  announce  to 
Semjaza  the  sentence  of  punishment,  which  is, 
that  the  fallen  angels  shall  be  kept  enchained  and 
imprisoned  under  the  hills  of  the  earth,  waiting 
the  last  judgment,  when  they  shall  be  cast  into 
the  fire  (10).  After  the  destruction  of  all  impiety 
upon  earth,  the  righteous  shall  flourish  and  live 
long,  the  earth  shall  yield  abundantly,  all  people 
shall  pray  to  God,  and  all  evil  shall  be  banished 
from  the  earth  (U).  The  sentence  upon  the  fallen 
angels  is  communicated  to  Enoch  (12),  and  he 
reveals  it  to  them  ;  but,  at  their  urgent  request, 
he  composes  a  petition  on  their  behalf,  that  they 
might  obtain  forgiveness ;  while  rehearsing  this, 
preparatory  to  presenting  it,  he  falls  asleep  and  is 
informed  in  a  dream  that  their  request  for  forgive- 
ness will  not  be  granted,  and  once  more  makes 
known  to  the  angels  their  impending  doom  (13-16). 
Enoch  tells  of  a  journey  in  which  he  learned  of  the 
places  where  thunders  and  lightnings  originate, 
and  saw  the  stream  of  Hades,  the  corner-stone  and 
the  pillars  of  the  world,  the  seven  mountains  of 
precious  stones,  and  the  places  of  punishment  of 
the  disobedient  angels,  i.e.  the  stars  (17-19).  He 
gives  the  names  and  functions  of  the  six  (seven) 
archangels  (20).  He  once  more  visits  the  place  of 
punishment  of  the  coudemned  angels,  and  the 
nether  world  (21),  consisting  of  four  parts  (22). 
He  travels  to  the  West  (23-25).  From  there  he 
returns  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  the 
centre  of  the  earth  (26.  27)  ;  then  he  travels  to 
the  East  (28-33),  to  the  North  (34.  35),  and,  lastly, 
to  the  South  (36). 

(6)  The  second  section  is  Christological,  and  con- 
sists of  chs.  37-71,  subdivided  into  three  Simili- 
tudes. A  short  introductory  discourse  (37)  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  first  Similitude,  including  chs.  38-44. 
The  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  the  righteous  One, 
brings  an  end  of  sinners  upon  earth  (38) .  Enoch 
is  carried  by  storm-clouds  to  the  end  of  heaven, 
and  there  beholds  the  pre-existing  Kingdom  of 
God,  the  dwellings  of  the  righteous  and  the  elect, 
and  of  angels  and  archangels  (39.  40).  He  then 
sees  the  weighing  of  men's  actions  in  the  balance, 
the  rejection  of  sinners,  the  places  prepared  for  the 
righteous,  and  certain  physical  mysteries  (light- 
nings, thunders,  winds,  hail,  mist,  clouds,  sun  and 
moon,  41),  also  the  place  of  Wisdom  in  heaven  (42), 
and,  finally,  some  more  physical  mysteries  (43.  44). 
The  second  Similitude  includes  chs.  45-67.  It 
begins  with  the  Messianic  Judgment  (45).  Enoch 
sees  the  Son  of  Man  beside  the  Head  of  Days  (46). 
An  angel  explains  the  vision  (47,  the  Son  of  Man 
will  overthrow  and  judge  the  kings  and  mighty 
ones  of  the  ungodly).  The  task  of  the  pre-existing 
Son  of  Man  is  outlined  (48.  49),  and  the  happy  con- 
sequences of  the  judgment  for  the  pious,  together 
with  the  punishments  of  the  wicked,  and  the  resur- 
rection of  those  who  have  died  in  righteousness 
(50.  51).  In  a  vision  of  six  mountains  of  metal 
which  pass  away,  the  destruction  of  the  heathen 
world  by  the  Messiah  is  portrayed.  The  heathen 
world  endeavours  through  offerings  to  propitiate 
God,  but  fails.  The  angels  of  punishment  go  forth 
to  do  their  work.  The  synagogue  service  may  now 
be  carried  on  unhindered  (52-54°).  An  account  of 
the  coming  flood  and  its  occasion  is  inserted  (64 7- 
652),  and  is  followed  by  the  final  assault  of  the 
heathen  world-power  (553"56)  and  the  return  of  the 
dispersed  Jews  (57).  The  third  Similitude  com- 
prises chs.  58-69,  to  which  chs.  70  and  71  are  added 
by  way  of  an  appendix.  It  begins  with  the  picture 
of  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous  in  heaven  (58)  ; 
vol.  i.  — 6  _^_____ 


an  account  of  the  mystery  of  lightning  and  thunder 
follows  (59).  A  vision  of  Noah,  an  account  of 
Leviathan    and   Behemoth,   and  various   nature- 

?«nmen^uVM.CVake  Part  in  t!ie  FIo°d  are  then  given 
(60).  The  judgment  of  the  Son  of  Man  over  the 
angels  in  heaven,  and  the  sentence  of  kings  by  Him 
followed  by  vain  pleas  on  their  part  for  mercy  are 
given  next  (61-64).  Then  comes  the  revelation  to 
Noah  of  the  fall  of  the  angels,  the  Flood,  his  own 
preservation,  the  punishment  of  the  angels  and 
the  judgment  of  men  by  the  Son  of  Man  (65-09) 
Enoch's  translation  to  Paradise,  his  ascension  to 
heaven,  and  his  acceptance  by  the  Son  of  Man,  are 
then  given  in  the  appendix  (70,  71). 

(c)  The  third  section  is  Cosmological,  and  consists 
of  chs.  72-82.  It  has  been  called  the  'Book  of  the 
Luminaries  of  Heaven.'  It  contains  a  revelation 
given  by  the  angel  Uriel  on  all  sorts  of  astronomi- 
cal and  geographical  matters,  among  others  on  the 
convulsions  that  will  occur  during  the  period  of 
the  wicked  upon  earth.  The  course  of  the  sun  is 
first  described  (72},  next  the  course  of  the  moon 
(73.  74)  ;  untoward  days  (75)  ;  the  winds  (76)  ;  the 
four  quarters  of  heaven  (77)  ;  further  details  re- 
garding the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  (78.  79), 
changes  in  the  order  of  things  to  come  in  the  last 
days  (80),  and  the  return  of  Enoch  to  the  earth ; 
and  the  committal  of  these  matters  to  Methusaleh 
(81.  82). 

(c0  The  fourth  section  is  a  Historical  forecast. 
Enoch  narrates  to  his  son  Methusaleh  two  visions 
which  he  saw  before  he  had  taken  a  wife  to  him- 
self. The  first  of  these  (83.  84)  came  to  him  as  he 
was  learning  to  write.  It  placed  before  his  eyes 
the  picture  of  the  Deluge.  The  second  vision 
(85-90)  unfolded  before  him  the  whole  history  of 
Israel  from  the  creation  of  man  to  the  end  of  time. 
The  children  of  Israel  appeared  in  this  vision  in 
the  forms  of  the  clean  animals  (bulls,  sheep,  lambs, 
and  goats).  Their  enemies  were  in  the  form  of 
dogs,  foxes,  swine,  and  all  manner  of  birds  of  prey. 
In  the  conflict  between  the  clean  and  unclean,  the 
struggle  of  Israel  against  her  enemies  was  por- 
trayed. The  chosen  people  were  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  lions,  tigers,  wolves,  and  jackals 
(the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians)  ;  then  they  were 
put  under  the  care  of  seventy  shepherds  (angels). 
(From  this  fact  this  section  of  the  book  takes  the 
title  of  '  Vision  of  the  Seventy  Shepherds1 ).  The 
shepherds  allowed  more  of  the  faithful  to  perish 
than  was  the  will  of  God,  but  at  the  critical 
moment  there  appeared  a  white  lamb  in  their 
midst  and  entered  into  a  fierce  combat  with  the 
birds  of  prey,  while  «,  heavenly  being  gave  him 
assistance.  Then  the  Lord  Himself  burst  forth 
from  heaven,  the  enemies  of  Israel  were  over- 
thrown and  exterminated,  the  judgment  ensued, 
and  the  universal  restoration  ;  and  the  Messiah 
was  born  as  a  white  bull. 

(e)  The  fifth  section  (91-105)  is  a  Book  of 
Exhortations.  Enoch  commands  his  son  Methu- 
saleh to  summon  to  his  side  all  his  other  sons, 
and  when  they  have  come  he  delivers  to  them 
an  address  on  righteousness,  which  is  especially 
designed  to  instruct  the  righteous  of  all  ages 
(91i-»)  in  this  first  discourse  is  inserted  the 
prediction  of  the  Ten  Weeks  (91"-"  93).  The 
remainder  of  the  book  (92.  94.  105)  is  taken  up  with 
final  encouragements  and  messages  of  hope. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  Book  of  Enoch 
(106-108)  contains  an  account  of  the  marvels 
destined  to  accompany  the  birth  of  Noah  (106. 107), 
and  a  new  description  of  the  fiery  tribulations 
reserved  for  the  wicked  and  of  the  blessings  that 
await  those  who  '  loved  eternal  heaven  better 
than  their  own  lives  '  (108). 

-Thus  far  the  Book  of  Enoch  baa  been 
A  closer  inspection  reveals  the  fact  that 
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it  is  composite.  Criticism  is  still  in  a  considerable  state  of  flux 
as  to  the  correct  analysis  of  it.  Charles  believes  it  to  consist  of 
five  primary  documents.  Clemen  finds  tn  it  seven  separate 
Enoch  traditions  or  legends  worked  together  by  a  redactor. 
The  weight  of  probability,  however,  is  rather  in  favour  of  three 
primitive  documents :  (1)  A  Book  of  Enoch,  consisting  of  chs. 
l-XJ  and  72-105 :  (2)  A  Book  of  Similitudes,  including  chs.  8G-71 ; 
and  (8)  a  Noachic  document,  broken  up  and  inserted  in  various 
parts  within  the  preceding  two.  The  work  of  redaction  appears 
to  have  been  done  after  the  two  primary  documents  had  under- 
gone some  modification,  possibly  accidental.  The  redactor  used 
the  lost  Apocalypse  of  Noah,  alluded  to  in  Jubilees  (10«  2110), 
supplementing  what  he  deemed  to  be  lacuna;.  The  passages  in- 
serted from  the  Book  of  Noah  are  the  following :  54T-55S  60. 
651-69M,  and  106. 107.  To  these  some  would  add  several  other 
passages. 

The  date  of  the  first  of  these  documents  is  the  first  quarter  of 
the  2nd  cent.  it.r:.  (200  to  175) ;  that  of  the  Book  of  Similitudes 
offers  an  as  yet  unsolved  problem  whose  difficulty  is  somewhat 
enhanced  by  the  importance  of  the  issue  involved,  i.e.  the  rela- 
tion the  book  sustains  to  the  NT.  The  fact  that  this  relation 
is  undoubted  and  intimate  has  quickened  interest  and  led  to  the 
perception  of  slight  considerations  otherwise  easily  left  out  of 
view.  The  weight  of  these  considerations  is,  moreover,  so  well 
balanced  that  criticism  seems  unable  to  reach  a  general  con- 
sensus on  the  subject.  The  views  that  divide  the  field  are  (1) 
that  the  book  was  composed  in  the  Maccaba?an  period  (Ewald, 
b.c.  144) ;  (2)  that  it  was  produced  between  u.o.  95  and  M  (Dill- 
mann,  Sieffert,  Charles) ;  (8)  that  it  was  written  during  the  days 
of  Herod  (Lucke,  Hausrath,  Lipsius,  Schodde,  Schurer,  Balden- 
sperger,  Beer)  ;  (4)  that  it  is  a  product  of  the  2nd  cent.,  and 
written  by  a  Christian  who  has  used  an  older  Jewish  apocalypse 
as  a  basis  (Hoffmann,  Weisse,  Hilgenfeld,  Volkmar,  Tideman); 
(5)  that  though  a  Jewish  apocalypse  and  possibly  written  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  it  was  interpolated  by  a 
Christian  through  the  insertion  of  the  '  Son  of  Man '  passages 
(Drummond,  Stalker).  That  the  book  should  have  been  com- 
posed as  a  Jewish  apocalypse  and  as  such  adopted  the  Messianic 
title  'Son  of  Man'  from  the  Christian  Gospels,  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.  That  it  should  have  been  originally  a  Jewish 
apooalypse  and  modified  by  a  Christian,  either  with  a  free 
hand  or  by  the  mechanical  interpolation  of  the  'Son  of  Man  ' 
passages,  is  credible.  But  a  more  natural  hypothesis  is  that  it 
was  a  pre-Christian  work,  inclusive  of  the '  Son  of  Man '  passages. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Baldensperger  and  Dalman  that 
the  title  '  -Son  of  Man '  occurs  in  Jewish  rabbinical  writings  as 
the  name  of  the  Messiah  (Da*  Selbstbeieusstseiit  Jesu2,  p.  90; 
Words  of  Jesus,  p.  234  f.) ;  and  there  is  therefore  nothing  in  the 
occurrence  of  this  phrase  to  lead  to  its  being  considered  due  to 
a  Christian  author.  Upon  the  whole  it  is  probable  that  the 
book  was  produced  in  the  1st  cent.  b.c.  The  redaction  is  diffi- 
cult to  locate  with  precision  and  may  be  post-Christian. 

The  originals  of  the  book  were  undoubtedly  Semitic  {Hebrew 
or  Aramaic).  The  fragment  of  the  Greek  version  recently  die- 
covered  shows  clear  evidences  of  being  the  translation  of  a 
Semitic  original  (the  case  is  argued  conclusively  by  Charles, 
Book  of  Enoch,  pp.  21,  22,  325,  and  Halevy,  Journal  Asiat.  18*7, 
pp.  352-305). 

Editions.— (1)  Ethiopic  Text:  Lawrence  (1838),  Dillmann 
(1851),  Flemming  ( Texte  u.  UntersueJk.,  Neue  Folge,  vii.  1, 1902). 
(2)  Greek  Fragments:  Bouriant  <.1S1I2>,  Lods  (1992),  Charles 
(1893),  Swete  (1897). 

(8)  Translations.—  English:  Lawrence(partial,182l},Schodde 
(lSSJl,Charles(l893).— German:  Hoffmann(lS33-183S),  Dillmann 
( 11*53),  Fleinmlngand  Eadermacher  (1901).— French:  Lods  (the 
Greek  Fragments  only,  1892). 

Literati- re. — (See'Charles^ooAof  Enoch,  pp. 9-21);  Lucke, 
Einl.ii<<l.Otfenb,Johan.(^lY.V,\,a\&.Abhandl.itb.d.Eth.B. 
//.■MycA(1855);  Hoffmann,  •fJb.d.Entstehungszeitd.  B.  Henoch, 
in  ZDJfG,  1852,  pp.  87-91;  K.istlin,  '  ttb.  d.  Entstehung.d.  IS. 
Henoch'  in  Theol.  Jahrb.  1850,  pp.  1MO-279,  370-3S6;  Geb- 
hurdt,  '  Die  70  Hirten  d.  IS.  Henoch  '  in  Merx'  Archiv,  vol.  ii. 
1*72,  pp.  1G3-246  ;  Wieseler,  'Zur  Abfassungszeitd.  B.  Henoch' 
in  ZDAfG,  1882,  pp.  1S5-195  ;  Lawlor  in  Journ.  of  Phil ol.  1897, 
pp.  164-225;  Clemen,  'Die  Zusammensetzting  d.  B.  Henoch, 
etc'  in  sK,  \W>.  pp.  2UMW7; Stalker,  The  Christoloqy of  Jesus, 
1899,  App.  Ii,  pp.  2ll*J-2U4. 


2.  The  Slavonic  Enoch. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
recent  additions  to  our  group  of  apocalypses.  Its 
existence  was  not  indeed  suspected  before  its  dis- 
covery. But  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  num- 
ber of  books  were  attributed  to  Enoch.  In  this 
very  work  Enoch  is  said  to  have  written  366  ;  cf. 
23°  681.  And  because  some  of  those  were  extant 
in  the  Ethiopic  book  no  one  thought  of  seeking  for 
more.  Nevertheless,  it  was  no  source  of  surprise 
when  it  was  announced  that  a  new  Enoch  had 
been  found.  This  came  first  as  an  intimation  that 
a  copy  of  a  Slavonic  version  of  the  Ethiopic  Enoch 
was  in  existence  (Kozak  in  Jahrb.  f.  Prot.  Theol. 
1802).  Prof.  Charles  started  to  investigate  the 
matter,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Morfill 
procured  and  examined  printed  copies  of  the 
Slavonic  text  in  question.  The  result  was  the 
publication    of    the    altogether    independent    and 


hitherto  unknown  pseudepigraph  (1896).  Prof. 
Charles'  title  for  the  book  is  The  Book  of  the 
Secrets  of  Enoch,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  known  in 
the  future  by  the  more  convenient  title,  The 
Slavonic  Enoch  *  which  distinguishes  it  from  the 
better  known  and  older  Ethiopic  work. 

Contents. — The  book  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  viz.  (1)  The  Ascension  of  Enoch  and  Ins 
travelsin  the  Seven  Heavens  (1-38).  (2)  The  Return 
and  Instructions  tohis  children  (39-56).  (3)  Second 
Series  of  Instructions,  including  in  his  audience  an 
assemblage  of  2000  people,  and  final  assumption 
(57-68). 

(a)  Chs.  1-38.  The  book  opens  with  a  short  pro- 
logue, introducing  the  personality  of  Enoch,  and 
giving  the  time  and  place  of  a  dream  he  saw  (1). 
Enoch  then  warns  his  children  of  his  impending 
absence  from  them  for  a  time  (2)  ;  he  is  taken  by 
two  angels  up  to  the  first  heaven  (3),  where  he  sees 
200  angels  who  guard  the  treasuries  of  the  snow, 
the  dew,  and  the  oil  (4-6).  He  is  next  taken  up 
into  the  second  heaven,  and  beholds  and  converses 
with  the  fallen  angels  (7).  In  the  third  heaven,  the 
paradise  prepared  for  the  righteous  (8.  9),  he  is  led 
to  the  northern  region,  where  he  sees  the  places  of 
torture  (10).  From  thence  he  is  taken  up  into  the 
fourth  heaven,  the  habitation  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  there  sees  the  phoanixes  and  chalkadrts  (chalky- 
dries),  mysterious  composite  beings  with  heads  of 
crocodiles  and  bodies  of  serpents  (11.  12).  In  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  fourth  heaven  he  comes  to 
the  gates  of  the  sun  (13);  thence  he  is  led  to  the 
western  regions,  and  hears  a  song  by  the  phoenixes 
and  chalkydries  (14.  15).  He  is  then  taken  to  the 
eastern  course,  and  hears  indescribable  music  by 
angels  (16. 17).  Here  his  visit  to  the  fourth  heaven 
ends;  he  is  carried  to  the  fifth  heaven,  where  he 
sees  the  Grigori  or  Watchers  (18).  In  the  sixth 
heaven  he  delays  only  a  short  time,  and  thence 
passes  to  the  seventh  (19.  20),  where  the  Lord  is 
seated  on  a  high  throne.  Here  the  ministering 
angels  who  have  brought  him  take  their  departure ; 
Enoch  falls  down  and  worships  the  Lord  ;  he  is 
stripped  of  his  earthly  clothing,  anointed,  and 
robed  in  suitable  apparel ;  he  is  given  over  to 
Vretil,  the  archangel  (patron  of  literature),  to  be 
instructed  (21.  22).  Under  the  guidance  of  this 
archangel  he  writes  366  books  (23).  He  returns 
into  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  holds  direct  con- 
verse with  Him,  learning  the  secrets  of  creation 
(24-292),  and  of  the  formation  of  10,000  angels  and 
the  fall  of  Satanail  (29s-6)  ;  also  of  the  creation 
of  man,  i.e.  Adam  and  Eve  (30),  his  being  placed 
in  paradise,  his  fall  and  judgment  (31.  32).  God 
then  declares  His  purposes  for  the  future  (33.  34), 
and  sends  him  back  to  the  earth  to  stay  thirty  days 
longer  and  teach  his  children  the  true  knowledge 
of  God  (35-38). 

(&)  Chs.  39-56.  Enoch  now  begins  his  admoni- 
tions and  instructions  to  his  children  (39);  he  tells 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  given  his  visions, 
and  of  how  he  wrote  them  down  (40)  ;  of  how  he 
wept  for  the  sins  of  Adam  (41)  ;  of  his  visit  to  the 
gates  of  hell,  and  the  impression  produced  upon 
him  (42);  of  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  (43);  of  the 
duty  of  charity  (44) ;  of  the  superiority  of  a  contrite 
and  broken  heart  to  sacrifice  as  a  means  of  pleas- 
ing God  (45)  ;  of  God's  love  of  purity  in  heart  and 
His  rejection  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  impure  (46) ; 
and  commends  his  writing  to  them  as  a  permanent 
means  of  knowing  God's  will  (47.  48).  He  further 
instructs  them  not  to  swear  by  heaven  or  the 
earth,  and  deprecates  vengeance  (49.  50);  he  urges 
them  to  be  generous  to  the  poor,  not  to  hoard  up 
treasures  on  earth  (51),  to  praise  God,  and  to  be  at 
peace  with  men  (52).      He  enjoins   them  not  to 

*  Housset  quotes  thes*  two  works  as  I  and  II  Enoch  respec- 
tively (Dia  lteiigion  des  Judenthums,  1903). 
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trust  in  his  own  intercession  with  God,  hut  to  give 
heed  to  his  writings  and  be  wise  (5,1);  and  closes 
his  address  with  an  exhortation  to  circulate  his 
writings,  announcing  at  the  same  time  that  the 
hour  for  his  ascension  to  heaven  has  come  (54.  55). 
(c)  Chs.  56-67.  The  second  series  of  Exhorta- 
tions opens  with  a  request  by  Methosalem  for  a 
blessing  over  the  houses  and  children  of  Enoch 
(56);  Enoch  asks  Methosalem  to  call  his  brothers 
together  (57),  and  gives  them  his  instructions  (58), 
especially  that  they  should  not  eat  the  flesh  of 
cattle  (59),  nor  kill  any  man  through  4  net,' 
'weapon,'  or  'tongue'  (GO);  but  practise  right- 
eousness, and  trust  in  repentance  for  the  future 
(61.  62),  and  not  despise  the  humble  and  thus 
incur  God's  curse  (63).  At  this  point  God  calls 
Enoch  with  a  loud  voice,  and  2000  persons  come 
together  to  give  him  their  greetings  (64) ;  he 
delivers  his  final  exhortations  to  them,  which  are 
to  the  effect  that  they  should  fear  and  serve  the 
Lord  (65.  66).  A  thick  darkness  covers  the  earth, 
and  while  it  lasts  Enoch  is  taken  up,  but  no  one 
knows  how  (67).  The  book  concludes  with  a 
summary  of  Enoch's  life  and  work,  and  an  account 
of  MethosalenTs  building  an  altar  upon  the  spot 
where  his  father  was  last  seen  before  bis  ascension. 

Literary  questions. — Tho  author  of  the  work  was  an  Alex- 
andrian Jew.  This  is  made  clear  by  tho  affinities  of  his  style 
and  thought  with  those  of  Philo,  his  use  of  the  LXX,  his  por- 
traiture of  phunixes  and  chalkndris  (chalkydries),  and  his 
synergistic  cosmogony.  Tho  dato  of  composition  cannot  be 
later  than  a.d.  7ft.  The  temple  was  evidently  still  standing,  and 
sacrifice  was  offered  (592).  But  the  Ethiopic  Enoch  was  also  in 
existence  (40«»,  cf.  also  432- 3  r»2»  Gl2-  *). 

The  original  language  was  undoubtedly  Greek.  This  is  proved 
by  the  explanation  of  the  name  Adam,  which  is  made  upon 
the  basis  of  the  Greek  form  AA  AM,  each  letter  representing  one 
of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass  (ANATOAH,  AY2I2, 
APKTOZ,  MESHMBPIA1.  The  book  was  known  and  used  by 
Barnabas,  by  the  author  of  the  A*cen/tion  of  Isaiah,  by  the 
antlior  of  the  Testament*  of  the  T<celve  Patriarchs,  by  some 
of  the  many  Sibyls,  and  by  Irenaens. 

Editionx—  The  Slavonic  text  has  been  published  from  different 
manuscripts,  varying  more  or  less  from  one  another,  and  not  as 
yet  fully  collated  (Popoff,  1^0). 

TmixUtUonH.— English:  Charles  andMorfill,  TheBookofthe 
Secret*  of  Enoch,  l$9i>.— German:  JSonwetscb,  'Das  Slavischo 
Henochbuch'  in  Abhandt.  d.  tivtt.  (ies.  d.  Wins.  (Phil. -hist. 
Klasse,  Neue  Folg.  1-3, 1896). 

Literature.— Harnack,  Gesch.  d.  AUchrUt.  Lift.  fl.  1,  1897, 
n.  564;  Charles  in  Hastings'  DB,  ls'JS;  Volz,  Jtid.  Eackato- 
logie,  1903,  pp.  29,  SO. 

3.  The  Sibylline  Oracles.— The  name  «  sibyl '  is 
of  uncertain  derivation.  Even  the  spelling  of  the 
word  varies  in  the  earliest  period.  It  is,  however, 
a  very  aucient  one,  and  occurs  as  early  as  in  the 
works  of  Heraclitus.  By  the  Romans  a  number 
(ten)  of  sibyls  were  distinguished.  The  one  of 
KrythraB  in  Ionia  is  reckoned  the  oldest.  The 
sibyl  of  Cnmte  (Kyme)  became  the  most  famous. 
Large  collections  of  verses  were  circulated  under 
her  name  during  the  latter  years  of  the  common- 
wealth and  the  early  empire.  Sibylline  verses 
became  common  in  Egypt,  and  there  arose  a  so- 
called  Jewish  sibyl  simultaneously  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  spirit  of  proselytism  among  the 
Jews.  Finally,  a  Christian  sibyl  came  into  ex- 
istence in  succession  to  and  imitation  of  the  Jewish 
one.  The  productions  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
sibyls  are  for  the  most  part  blended  into  one  body. 
They  constitute  a  compilation  of  hexameters  in 
twelve  Books,  besides  some  fragments.  Each  of 
these  is  evidently  independent  of  the  others,  and 
may  have  circulated  separately. 

Contents. — Book  I.  opens  with  an  account  of  the 
Creation,  based  upon  Genesis.  This  is  followed  by 
the  story  of  the  Fall,  the  multiplication  of  man- 
kind,  the  appearance  of  four  successive  races  down 
to  the  days  of  the  giants,  the  story  of  Noah  and 
the  Flood,  a  sixth  race  and  the  Titans  from  whom 
the  transition  is  made  to  Christ,  and  the  dispersion 
of  the  Jews.— Book  II.  predicts  a  time  of  plagues 
and  wickedness,  which  is  succeeded  by  the  tenth 


race  (the  Romans),  and  a  period  of  peace  After 
an  interpolation  of  a  group  of  proverbs,  tin-  wots 
of  the  last  generations  are  portrayed,  and  the 
events  of  the  last  day  of  judgment  and  resurrection 
are  foretold.  Then  follows  a  picture  of  the  punish 
ment  of  the  wicked  and  the  blessedness  of  the 
righteous.— Book  III.  extols  the  unity  and  power 
of  God,  denounces  idolatry,  proclaims  the  coming 
of  the  Great  King,  and  of  his  oppnntnt  IVliar 
foreshadows  the  reign  of  a  woman  (Cleopatra)  and 
the  subjection  of  the  world  to  Christ.  At.' this 
point  the  sibyl  returns  to  the  origin  of  man,  and 
beginning  with  the  Tower  of  Babel  recounts  the 
story  as  given  in  the  OT  down  to  Roman  days. 
She  foretells  the  doom  of  Rome,  and  of  many 
Asiatic  cities,  as  well  as  of  the  islands  of  the 
vEgean.  A  general  judgment  and  millennium 
(Messianic  Day)  closes  the  book.— Book  IV.  de- 
clares the  blessedness  of  the  righteous,  sketches 
successively  the  Assyrian  and  Medo-1'eman  domi- 
nations, announcing  the  Greek  conqiust,  which 
will  bring  woes  on  Phrygia,  Asia,  and  Fg\pt;one 
great  king  especially  will  cause  cnlamitks  t<»  fall 
on  Sicily  and  Greece.  After  the  Macedonian  will 
come  a  Roman  conquest.  The  impious  will  i-uffer 
many  evils,  and  a  general  resurrection,  judgment 
and  retribution  will  follow. — Book  V.  optns  with 
a  prophecy  of  the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperors  ; 
it  then  passes  in  review  the  calamities  impending 
on  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor;  it  breaks  out  into  a 
felicitation  of  the  Jews  and  Juda3a,  and  of  the 
heavenly  Joshua,  and  once  more  returns  to  further 
details  of  judgment,  such  as  the  destruction  of 
Serapis,  Isis,  and  the  Ethiopians. — Book  VI.  de- 
scribes the  pre-existence,  incarnation,  and  baptism 
of  the  Son  of  God,  His  teaching  and  miracles, 
the  miseries  in  store  for  the  guilty  land,  and  the 
glories  of  the  Cross. — Book  VII.  is  an  account  of 
the  woes  impending  upon  various  lands  and  cities 
of  Greece,  Asia  Miner,  and  Egypt,  in  which  just 
one  prediction  of  the  signs  of  the  Messiah  is  incor- 
porated.— Book  VIII.  is  a  history  of  the  world 
under  five  monarchies.  The  fifth  of  these  furnishes 
the  subject  for  a  prophecy  of  misery,  judgment, 
and  destruction.  From  this  the  sibyl  passes  to  the 
denunciation  of  woes  upon  Egypt,  the  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  Persia,  and  closes  with  a 
picture  of  the  Messiah. — Books  IX.  and  X.  are  in 
fragments. — Book  XL  is  an  orderly  story  of  ihe 
world-powers  from  the  time  of  the  Tower  of  Eabel 
to  the  subjection  of  Egypt  under  Cleopatra.— 
Book  XII.  pictures  the  fortunes  of  the  Calais, 
beginning  with  Augustus  and  closing  with  Alex- 
ander Severus.— Book  XIII.  concerns  the  times  of 
the  emperors  of  the  1st  cent.,  beginning  with 
Maximin.  It  touches  more  especially  upon  their 
relations  with  the  Persians  and  Syrians,  closing 
with  an  allegory  of  a  bull,  a  stag,  a  lion,  and  a 
rroat. — Book  XIV.  is  the  most  obscure  of  the 
Sibylline  productions.  The  writer  evidently  in- 
tends to  unfold  the  fortunes  of  »  long  succession 
of  emperors  and  conquerors.  He  gives  the  initial 
letter  of  the  name  of  each,  and  suggests  other 
ways  of  identification.  But  his  descriptions  are 
so  wide  of  the  historical  figures  that  they  cannot 
be  safely  identified.  The  period  portrayed  is 
generally  the  late  Roman  and  possibly  the  early 
Byzantine. 

Literary  quextionx.—Tt\o  above  division  into  books  was 
made  in  the  fith  cent,  of  the  Christian  era  (dnrlnjr  the  reipn  oj 
Justinian)  Whoever  made  It  is  also  responsible  (or  the  collection 
of  the  oracles  from  various  sources,  and  the  insertion  of  certain 
verses  of  his  own  amonp  them.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
he  was  a  literary  monastic  and  expert  transcriber  ot  manu- 
scripts Before  his  time  the  verses  were  circulated  in  a  nine, 
undigested  mass.  The  task  of  unravelling  the  confusion,  winch 
does  not  seem  to  have  disturbed  him,  and  of  rearm  np  up  the 
material  according  to  authorship  and  date  of  oripin,  is  a  very 
complex  one  and  not  as  yet  fully  accomplished.  Tins  mucins 
evident,  however,  that  there  are  four  classes  of  utteranpes  in  tha 
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oracles :  (1)  those  which  issue  from  a  Jewish  source  ;  (2)  those 
which  come  from  a  Christian  ;  (3)  those  whk-h  are  of  heathen 
origin  ;  ami  (4)  neutral  elements.  The  last  of  these  adds  very 
much  to  the  difficulty  of  the  critical  problem.  The  heathen 
elements  are  not  very  extensive,  and  attach  themselves  In 
general  to  the  Jewish.  For  the  rest,  the  analysis  which  results 
from  the  labours  of  Ewald  and  Alexandre  may  be  safely  adopted 
as  workable,  and  is  as  follows  :  — 

The  Sibylline  Oracles  may  be  grouped  into  eight  parts,  each 
by  a  different  author  and  from  a  different  age,  as  follows — (1) 
The  Prologue  of  Book  I.  and  Book  III.,  97-828,  belong  to  the  age 
of  Ptolemy  Physcon  (b.c.  140).  They  were  therefore  written  by 
an  Alexandrian  Jew.  They  constitute  the  pith  and  kernel  of 
the  whole  collection  in  point  of  value  for  the  study  of  inter- 
Testa mental  conditions  and  modes  of  thought,  and  for  the 
times  of  Jesus.  (2)  Book  IV.  was  written  about  a.d.  SO.  Its 
author  may  have  been  either  a  Christian  or  a  Jew,  with  the 
probability  largely  in  favour  of  the  former  alternative.  (3) 
Book  V.,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  first  part,  issued 
from  the  1st  cent.  a. d.,  and  is  a  mixture  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
fragmentsimpossibletodisentangle  from  each  other.  (4)  Books 
VI.  and  VII.  (to  which  Ewald  adds  the  first  part  of  Book  V.)  date 
from  the  early  part  of  the  3rd  century.  The  author  was  a 
heretical  Christian.  (5)  Book  VIII.,  1-360,  is  also  by  a  Christian, 
but  not  a  heretic,  probably  of  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century. 
(6)  Book  VIII.,  861-501,  is  also  by  an  orthodox  Christian  of  the 
3rd  century.  (7)  Book  I.  (without  the  Prologue),  Book  II.,  and 
Book  III.,  1-3.5,  come  from  the  middle  of  the  3rd  cent.,  and  are 
of  Christian  origin.  (8)  Books  XI.,  XII.,  XIII.,  and  XIV.  were 
written  by  a  Jew  resident  in  Egypt,  who,  however,  lived  in 
Christian  times,  and  is  acquainted  with  some  Christian  prac- 
tices. According  to  this  analysis,  these  oracles  cover  a  period 
of  more  than  400  years  in  their  production,  and  represent  a  wide 
variety  of  types  of  thought. 

Editions.— The  first  eight  books  in  the  original  Greek  text 
were  published  in  1545  at  Basel,  and  subsequently  by  others  up 
toAngelo  Mai  (1519  and  182S,  Milan).  The  lirst  complete  edition 
is  that  of  Alexandre  (1841,  and  again  1S69).  Recent  critical 
editions  by  Rzach  (1891),  Geffcken  (1902),  and  Heitz  (1903). 

Translation  a.— Latin  :  Sebastian  Castalio  (1546),  Angelo  Mai 
(1^17).— English:  Floyer  (prose,  1731),  M.  S.  Terry  (metrical, 
189m.— French  :  B  ouch  e"  -Lee  lercq  in  Revue  (ie  VHistoire  des 
Religions,  vols,  vii,  18S3,  pp.  236-248;  viii.  1888,  pp.  619-635; 
i.x.  1**4,  pp.  220-288  (left  incomplete).—  German :  Frledlieb 
(1S52),  Blass  (of  HI.  IV.  and  V.  in  Kautzsch's  Peeudepigr. 
1900). 

Literature. — (See  Englemann,  Bibliotheca  Scriptorum 
Classicorum,  1880,  i.  p.  528);  Bleek,  '  tJb.  d.  Entstehung  u. 
Zusammensetz.  d.  Sibyl.  Or.'  in  Theol.  Zeitschr.,  herausg.  v. 
Schleiermacher,  de  Wette,  u.  L&cke,  1.  1819,  pp.  120-246;  ii. 
1820,  pp.  172-289;  Hilgenfeld,  'Die  Judische  Sibyllen-Weissa- 
gung'in  ZWTh,  I860,  pp.  818-819;  also  1871,  pp.  30-50  ;  Ewald, 
Abluindlung  tib.  Entstehung,  Inhalt  u.  Wert.  d.  Sibyil. 
Bucher,  1858;  Laroque,  'Sur  la  date  du  troisiome  Livre  Sib.' 
In  Revue  ArcMolog.,  1869,  pp.  269-270  ;  Bernhardy,  GrundrUs 
der  Oriech.  Litt,  iii.  (ii.  1,  pp.  441-458,  1867) ;  Buresch,  '  Die 
Pseudosib.  Or.' in  Jahrbb.  f.  Clans.  Phil.  1891,  pp.  529-555; 
1892,  pp.  273-308 ;  Friedlunder, '  La  Sibylle  Juive '  in  REJ,  1894, 
pp.  183-196;  Harnack,  Gesch.  d.  Allehrist.  Litt.  i.  762,  861- 
S63 ;  ii.  531-5S9 ;  Schurer,  IMP  n.  iii.  271-292. 

i.  The  Assumption  of  Moses. — There  is  some 
vagueness  in  the  early  Patristic  references  to  the 
Assumption  of  Moses.  Syncellus  (ed.  Dind.  i.  48) 
mentions  an  Apocalypse  of  Moses.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (Adumb.  in  Epist.  Jud,  lap.  Zahn, 
Supplementum  Clementinum,  84])  and  Didymus 
(Epist.  Judos  Enarratio  [in  Gallandi,  Bib.  Patr. 
vi.  3D7])  allude  to  an  Assumptio  Moysi.  Origen 
(de  Prine.  in.  ii.  1)  refers  to  an  Adscmisio  Mosis. 
In  the  Acts  of  the  Nicene  Synod  (Mansi,  Sacror. 
G'oncil.  Nova  Collectio,  ii.  18,  20)  there  is  mention 
again  of  an  Assumption  of  Moses.  In  other  lists 
of  apocrypha,  a  Testament  (AiatJifrin;)  of  Moses  is 
mentioned  {Stichometry  of  Nicephorus  and  Synopsis 
of  pseudo-Athanasius).  It  has  been  argued  (by 
Schiirer,  followed  by  Charles)  that  these  two  titles 
represent  two  separate  divisions  of  one  and  the 
same  book,  or  two  books  fused  together  in  one. 
The  work  was  lost  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
recovered  by  Ceriani  in  an  old  Latin  version  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan  in  1861. 

Contents. — Moses  calls  to  himself  Joshua,  the 
son  of  Nun,  and  directs  him  to  preserve  his  writ- 
ings (1).  He  then  forecasts  the  apostasy  and 
distress  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  and  their  divi- 
sions into  the  ten  and  two  (2),  their  awakening  to 
consciousness  of  their  sin,  their  repentance  (3),  the 
restoration  of  the  two  tribes  and  the  preservation 
of  the  ten  among  the  Gentiles  (4),  their  repeated 
backslidings  (5),  the  tyranny  of  Herod  (ti),  the  pre- 
valence of  wicked  leaders  over  them  (7),  the  oppres- 


sion by  the  Romans  (8),  the  advent  of  the  Levite 
Taxo,*  who  was  destined  to  restore  a  better  state 
of  things  among  them  (9).  At  this  point  the 
author  inserts  a  Psalm  of  Hope  and  adds  a  few- 
concluding  words  closing  the  discourse  of  Moses 
(10).  Joshua  then  laments  over  the  course  of 
events  revealed  to  him,  and  refuses  to  be  com- 
forted (11)  ;  but  Moses  urges  him  to  take  up  his 
work,  and  conquer  and  destroy  the  Gentiles  (12). 
At  this  point  the  book  breaks  off  rather  abruptly. 

Literary  question*. — The  Patristic  quotations  from  the  As- 
sumption  of  Moses  identify  the  words  of  Jude  B  as  from  tins 
book;  but  as  the  extant  text  does  not  contain  the  words,  it 
can  only  be  that  it  is  either  (1)  wrongly  entitled,  or  (2)  that 
the  quotation  is  made  from  the  second  part  of  it  which  Is 
lost  (Schiirer),  or  (8)  that  two  separate  works  entitled  respec- 
tively The  Testament  of  Moses  and  the  Assumplion(Ascension) 
of  Moses  were  fused  into  one  (Charles).  The  last  position  Is 
most  convincingly  supported  by  its  advocate,  and  seems  the 
most  probable.  The  present  so-called  Assumption  of  Moses  ii 
then  the  Testament  of  Moses,  bearing  within  it  traces  of  the 
addition  to  it  of  the  original  Assumption  of  Moses. 

The  text  of  the  book  exists  in  a  single  Latin  manuscript  of  the 
5th  (6th)  cent.  a.d.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  translation  from  a 
Greek  text.  It  has  been  further  conjectured  that  the  Greek 
itself  was  a  translation  of  a  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  original ;  but 
though  the  advocates  of  each  of  these  languages,  as  also  of  the 
Greek,  strenuously  defend  each  his  position,  in  the  absence  of 
definite  data  nothing  can  be  dogmatically  asserted  on  the  point. 
Hilgenfeld  and  Drummond  favour  a  Greek  original;  Ewald 
argues  fora  Semitic  (either  Hebrew  or  Aramaic) ;  Wieseler  and 
Langen,  for  a  Hebrew  ;  Hausrath,  Schmidt-Merx,  Dilunann, 
Thompson,  for  an  Aramaic. 

The  author  of  the  work  was  probably  a  devout  Jew,  a 
Pharisee,  and  a  mystic  who  does  not  share  but  rather  aims  to 
defeat  the  purposes  of  the  Zealots  (so  Charles,  but  it  has  been 
strenuously  maintained  that  he  was  a  Zealot).  The  date  of  the 
composition  is  fixed  by  the  allusion  to  Herod  the  Great.  At  the 
earliest,  it  must  be  44,  but  various  dates  down  to  138  have  been 
advocated.  The  design  of  the  author  seems  to  be  to  tench  the 
lesson  that  God  has  foreseen  and  foreshadowed  all  things; 
hence  Israel  should  entertain  no  fear.    A  deliverer  Is  to  come. 

Editions.— Ceriani  {Monitmenta  Sacra  et  Pro/ana,  vol,  i. 
Fasc.  1,  pp.  55-64),  Hilgenfeld  (N'T extra  Canonem  Receptum, 
1876,  pp.  107-135),  Schmidt-Merx  (Arctiiv,  i.  ii.  1868,  p.  Ill  if.), 
Fritzsche  (Lib.  Apoc.  Vet.  Test.  1871,  pp.  700  to  780),  Charles 
(Assumption  of  Moses,  1897,  pp.  54-101). 

Translations. — Greek:  Hilgenfeld  (attempted  restoration 
from  the  Latin,  Messias  Judaborum,  1869,  pp.  435-468).— 
English:  Charles,  Assumption  of  Moses  (1897). — German: 
Volkmar,  Mose  Prophetie  und  Himmelfahrt  (1867),  Clemen  in 
Kautzsch's  Pseudepigr.  (1900). 

Literature. — Colant, '  L'Assomption  de  Moise*  in  Revue  de 
Thiol.  1868,  pp.  65-94  ;  Wieseler,  'Die  .iungst  aufgefundene 
Aufnahme  Moses,'  etc.,  in  Jahrbb.f.  deutsche  Theol.  1S68,  pp. 
622-648  ;  Heidenheim, '  Beitrfige  z.  besser.  Verstandniss  d.  As- 
censlo  Mosls'  in  Vierteljahrschrif  I  f.  deutsche  u.  eng/ische 
Theologie,  1S74,  pp.  216-218 ;  Hilgenfeld,  ZWTh,  1S86,  pp.  182- 
139 ;  Schiirer,  HJP  n.  iii.  78-83. 

S.  Fourth  Ezra  (Second  Esdras).— This  pseudepi- 
graph  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  Christian 
days,  and  widely  circulated  under  the  name  of 
Ezra  as  his  second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  book, 
according  to  the  various  ways  of  grouping  and 
entitling  the  books  that  issue  from  the  Restoration 
generation.  (See  explanation  of  these  names  by 
Thackeray  in  Hastings1  DB,  art.  '  Esdras,  First 
Book  of ').  Fourth  Ezra,  however,  has  come  to  be 
generally  accepted  as  the  name  for  it. 

Contents. — This  is  given  in  seven  visions.  The 
First  Vision  (3!-519)  is  granted  to  Ezra  in  answer 
to  disturbing  doubts  arising  in  his  mind.  These 
concern  the  origin  of  sin  and  suffering  in  the  world 
(Si-3*).  An  angel  gives  him  the  answer:  God's 
wavs  are  inscrutable.  The  human  spirit  can  com- 
prehend but  little  (41-21).  But  as  he  pleads  that  it 
is  painful  to  be  left  in  ignorance  on  such  vital 
matters,  he  is  assured  of  a  change  of  seon  to  take 
place  soon.  Definite  signs  will  mark  the  change. 
He  must  fast  for  seven  days,  and  receive  another 
revelation  at  the  end  of  that  time  (42l2-519). 

The  Second  Vision  (S30-^8*)  is  granted  in  answer 

*  After  unsuccessful  attempts  hy  many  others,  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  this  name  has  been  given  by  Burkitt  (sea 
Hastings'  DB  Hi.  449").  Taxo  is  a  copyist's  mistake  for  Taxok 
— Ta£<LK.  .And  this  is  to  be  read  by  Gematria  as  Eleazar. 
ri'D:>.  ^-tVJ^N.  Eleazar  the  father  of  seven  sons  is  the  great 
Levite  (2  Mac  6">). 
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to  the  question,  Why  has  God  given  over  His  only 
chosen  people  into  the  hands  of  the  heathen  ? 
(o1*30).  He  receives  the  answer  that  God  loves 
His  people,  and  the  problem  must  be  regarded  as 
not  solvable  for  man :  nevertheless  deliverance  is 
drawing  near ;  the  generations  of  men  are  passing  ; 
the  world  has  become  old ;  the  signs  of  the  end  are 
visible  (G^-o^). 

The  Third  Vision  (63fi-92G),  like  the  second,  is 
given  after  a  period  of  seven  days'  fasting,  and  is 
in  answer  to  the  question,  Why  does  not  Israel 
possess  the  land  which  belongs  to  it  ?  (6aw9) .  The 
answer  is  not  direct.  An  evil  age  must  neces- 
sarily precede  the  good  that  shall  be  in  the  future 
(7wfi).  The  doom  of  sinners  is  grievous  but  well- 
deserved.  The  Son  of  God,  the  Christ,  shall 
appear  in  judgment  (717+4).  Few  are  chosen,  but 
all  the  greater  is  the  honour  conferred  on  them 
(T45-*4).  A  sevenfold  suffering  and  a  sevenfold  joy 
await  men  in  the  intermediate  state  (775-101). 
Intercession  for  the  condemned  will  be  of  no  avail 
at  the  last  judgment  (7102'115),  they  have  deserved 
their  doom  (T110-131).  God's  mercy  is  consistent 
with  the  sufferings  of  the  condemned  (7132-81,J).  At 
this  point  Ezra  interposes  a  prayer  and  receives  an 
answer  (S2*43).  The  saved  shall  rejoice  at  their 
own  lot,  and  forget  the  sufferings  of  sinners  (84WJ1). 
It  is  certain  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  nigh. 
The  signs  are  not  to  be  mistaken  (862-913).  There 
are  more  of  the  lost  than  of  the  saved  (914--'5). 

The  Fourth  Vision  (O^-IO58)  is  given  upon  the 
Plain  of  Ardath.  It  consists  of  a  symbolic  picture 
of  Zion's  sorrow,  followed  by  glory.  The  vision 
(fi^-lO28)  presents  a  woman  in  tattered  garments, 
weeping  and  wailing  because  of  her  lost  son.  The 
explanation  by  the  angel  (lO2*58)  identifies  the 
woman  with  Zion,  and  points  out  the  lesson  to  the 
seer. 

The  Fifth  Vision  (lO60-!.  2")  presents  the  fourth 
world-empire  under  the  figure  of  an  eagle  coming 
out  of  the  sea,  and  like  the  fourth  vision  falls  into 
two  parts,  i.e.  the  Vision  (1060-123)  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  it  by  the  angel  (124-40).  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  Conclusion  in  story  form.  The  people 
couie  out  to  seek  for  Ezra,  they  find  him  in  the 
plain,  and  he  sends  them  back  into  the  city  (12*(W1). 

The  Sixth  Vision  (131-58)  portrays  a  man  emerg- 
ing out  of  a  stormy  sea  and  floating  on  a  cloudless 
heaven  (13M).  A  countless  multitude  comes  to 
wage  war  against  him ;  but  by  a  stream  of  fire 
proceeding  from  his  mouth  he  overcomes  his 
enemies  (135-11).  Then  another  host  of  friendly 
men  flock  around  him  (1312-13).  The  question  is 
raised,  Is  it  better  to  survive  to  the  end  of  the 
world  or  to  die  beforehand  ?  It  is  answered  in 
favour  of  the  former  alternative  (131*-21).  The  ex- 
planation of  the  vision  follows.  The  man  in  the 
cloud  is  the  Son  of  God,  the  events  are  those  of  the 
Messianic  age  (l^r5-58). 

The  Seventh  Vision  (141-30)  is  given  three  days 
after  the  sixth,  under  an  oak.  This  is  the  familiar 
legend  of  Ezra's  restoring  the  lost  Scriptures.  But 
it  begins  with  a  command  to  keep  his  present 
vision  secret  (141-17).  A  prayer  of  Ezra  follows,  in 
which  he  beseeches  the  Lord  for  the  privilege  of 
rewriting  the  lost  Scriptures  (14ir-(1).  The  prayer 
is  answered,  and  Ezra  reproduces  the  lost  books 
together  with  seventy  others  (142M8).  The  book 
concludes  with  an  account  of  Ezra's  decease. 

The  above  does  not  include  chs.  1.  2  and  15.  16, 
found  in  the  Latin  Version,  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  chapter  divisions  of  the  book.  The  Latin 
Version  has  also  served  as  the  basis  of  some 
current  translations  into  English  (The  Variorum 
Apocrypha,  by  C.  J.  Ball,  and  in  Wace's  Holy 
Bible,  'Apocrypha,'  by  Lupton).  These  four 
chapters  are  universally  regarded  as  later  addi- 
tions by  a  strongly  anti-Jewish  Christian  author, 


appended  respectively  to  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  Latin  Version.  The  other  versions  do  not 
contain  them.  They  have  been  detached  and  pub- 
lished together  as  6th  Esdras  by  Fritzsche  (Lib 
Apw-r.  let.  lest.  'Liber  Esdrse  Quintus,'  pp.  640-1 

Literary ■  questions.-Tha  book  Is  a  unity,  and  compara- 
tively free  from  ink-relations  and  editorial  tampering  Tho 
author  was  a  devout  man  for  whom  problems  of  theodicy 
especially  bad  a  con  side  rub  la  fascination,  but  he  is  also  inter 
ested  in  the  broader  and  more  constant  questions  which  recur 
in  tho  religious  sphere  with  every  generation.  Ho  naturally 
looks  into  his  own  age,  and  finds  no  sign  of  a  restoration  to 
righteousness  and  recognition  of  God  In  tho  forces  that  work 
there.    He  accord  ngly  plants  his  hopes  in  tho  world  to  come 

Kablsch  has  Indeed  analyzed  tho  work  Into  four  different  pro- 
ductions fused  together  into  unity  by  clumsy  redactors  (bits 
T  terte  Buck  Euro,  18S9),  and  his  theory  has  been  substantially 
accepted  by  do  F aye,  but  his  observations  would  lead  rather  to 
the  composition  of  the  book  from  pre-existing  sources  than  to 
the  bringing  together  of  independent  books  of  documents  by  a 
redactor.  The  impression  of  unity  is  too  strong  to  be  destroyed 
by  such  considerations  as  Kablsch  alleges. 

The  date  of  the  book  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  that  event  Is  distinctly  alluded  to  (8*  10«  VI**).  The 
Temple  13  destroyed  ond  the  service  in  abeyance  (1031).  A  still 
later  chronological  starting-point  is  given  in  an  allusion  to  the 
death  of  Titus  (II30);  the  author  even  expects  the  death  of 
Domitian  (122.  M).  It  is  safe,  therefore,  to  set  down  the  year9C 
as  approximately  tho  time  of  composition. 

Editions.— The  book  exists  in  Latin,  Syriac,  Ethiopic, 
Arabic  (-2),  and  Armenian  versions.  The  original  was  in  Greek. 
This  is  made  evident  by  the  characteristic  differences  of  the  ver- 
sions. They  are  all  easily  accounted  for  by  an  original  Greek. 
The  Latin  text  was  first  edited  critically  by  Volkmar  (1803); 
also  by  Fritzsche  {Lib.  Apocr.  Vet. Test.  1871).  The  Svriac  was 
published  in  Ceriani's  Monumenta  Sacra,  i.  Fasc.  'i  (I860); 
also  in  photolithographic  reproduction,  under  the  title  Trans- 
latio  Syro-Pescitto  Veterie  Testamenli,  etc.  (1S70-1SSJ) ; 
again  by  11.  Bensly,  with  an  introd.  by  M.  R.  James  (  Tea-tn  inid 
Studies,  Camb.  iii.  2,  1895).  The  lithiopic  was  published  by 
Lawrence  (1S20),  the  Arabic  by  Gildcmeister  (1877),  the  Arme- 
nian by  the  Mechitharists  in  Venice  (1S0G). 

Translations. — English  :  Eissell  (Lange's  Commentary, 
18S0),  Lupton  (Wace's  '  Apocrypha,' 1SSS).— German:  Volkmar 
(1363),  Ewald  {Abhandl.  d.  GUt.  Gesellsch.  d.  Wish.  xi.  1862- 
lS(i3),Z<ick]er(AV-  Kom.  1691).  A  translation  intoGreekwas 
made  and  published  by  Hilgenfeld  {Messina  Judmorum ,  1809). 

Literature. — Corrodi,  Krit.  Gesck.  d.  CMliasmus,  ITSl, 
vol.  i.  pp.  1T9-230;  Gudschmid,  'Die  Apoc.  des  Esra,'  etc..  in 
Z  WTh,  1STO ;  Volkmar.  Handbuch  d.  Einleit.  in  die  Apokr, 
1893;  Wieseler,  'Das  Vierte  b.  Ezra'  in  SK,  1870,  pp.  2tiS- 
304;  Kablsch,  Das  Vierte  B.  Esra,  1SS9  ;  SchiefTer,  Die  re- 
liaiosen  und.  ethi&chen  AnscAauunaen  des  I V  Esra  Biirhes, 
1901;  Clemen  in  SK,  1S9S,  pp.  287-24C;  Schiirer,  GJV*  iii. 
232  ff.   [WP  II.  iii.  93  ff.]. 

6.  The  Syriac  Baruch. — Baruch  is  mentioned 
as  Jeremiah's  companion  and  helper  during  the  try- 
ing days  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  deportations  under  Jehoiakim  and 
Zedekiah  (Jer3212- 13  36. 45).  The  fact  that  he  wrote 
under  Jeremiah's  direction  seems  to  have  stimu- 
lated the  tendency  to  publish  alleged  prophecies 
and  revelations  in  his  name.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  book  that  passed  into  the  group  of  OT 
Apocrypha.  One  of  Ceriani's  many  contributions 
to  apocalyptics  was  the  discovery,  translation  into 
Latin  (1866),  and  later  publication  of  a  Syriac  text 
of  a  Book  of  Baruch  (Monumenta  Sacra,  v.  1871, 
pp.  11-18). 

Contents. — The  book  is  divided  into  two  main 
parts,  i.e.  the  Apocalypse  proper  (chs.  1-77)  and  the 
Letter  to  the  Nine  Tribes  and  a  Half  (chs.  78-87). 

Part  I.  may  again  be  subdivided  into  seven  sec- 
tions. (1)  The  first  section  (1-12)  begins  with  the 
announcement  of  the  impending  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  captivity  of  Judah ;  next  comes  the  por- 
traiture of  the  advancing  Chaldamns,  the  hiding  of 
the  treasures  of  the  Temple,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  walls  by  angels,  so  that  the  Cbaldseans  might 
not  claim  the  glory  of  the  capture  of  the  city. 
The  next  day  the  city  is  occupied  by  the  enemy 
(6-8).  Baruch  stays  amid  the  ruins  of  the  city, 
while  Jeremiah,  by  Divine  command,  accompanies 
the  exiles  to  Babylon  (9-12).— (2)  The  second 
section  ( 13-20)  contains  a  vision  given  to  Baruch 
while  standing  on  Mount  Zion.  Ke  is  assured  that 
the  calamity  just  fallen  on  the  chosen  people  has 
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been  inflicted  in  mercy  (13)  ;  he  complains  that 
good  men  are  no  better  than  others,  but  is  answered 
that  sin  in  one  who  possesses  the  Law  is  worthy  of 
being  punished  (14.  15).  He  expresses  other  mis- 
givings which  are  answered.  He  is  then  promised 
a  new  revelation  (10-20).— (3)  The  third  section 
(21-34)  opens  with  Baruch's  appearance  at  the  end 
of  seven  days  in  the  place  appointed.  Here  he 
expresses  his  thoughts  in  the  form  of  a  prayer  (21)  ; 
he  is  shown  that  his  knowledge  is  imperfect,  that 
the  time  is  coining  when  God's  judgment  will 
mature  (22-25)  ;  he  wishes  to  know  of  the  distresses 
of  the  last  days  (26),  and  is  given  a  revelation 
concerning  the  order  of  the  times.  The  tribula- 
tion will  come  in  twelve  stages  (27)  ;  the  whole 
earth  will  be  affected,  but  those  in  the  chosen 
land  will  escape  ;  the  Messiah  will  appear,  first  to 
bring  blessings  to  the  righteous  on  the  earth  (28. 
29),  and  then,  as  He  returns  to  His  glory,  to  raise 
from  the  dead  both  the  righteous  and  the  un- 
righteous, and  consign  them  respectively  to  happi- 
ness and  perdition  (30).  Baruch  then  summons 
the  elders  of  the  people,  and  announces  to  them 
that  the  ruined  Zion  shall  be  rebuilt  and  destroyed 
again,  and  finally  restored  in  glory  to  last  for  ever 
(31-34).— (4)  The  fourth  section  (35-46)  gives  a 
vision  which  Baruch  saw  as  he  slept  amid  the  ruins 
of  the  Holy  Place.  On  one  side  there  appeared 
a  great  forest  in  a  valley  surrounded  with  moun- 
tains ;  on  the  other  side  a  vine  with  a  gentle 
spring  streaming  from  beneath  its  roots.  But  the 
spring  grew  into  a  mighty  river,  and  overwhelmed 
the  forest,  together  with  the  mountains  round 
about.  A  solitary  cedar  was  left.  The  stream 
first  addressed  words  of  denunciation  against  the 
cedar,  and  then  annihilated  it.  In  the  place  of 
forest  and  mountains  the  vine  grew,  and  the  valley 
was  filled  with  blossoms  (35-3 <)■  The  interpreta- 
tion of  the  vision  is  given  as  requested  by  Baruch. 
The  kingdoms  which  have  oppressed  Zion  shall  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  Messiah.  The  cedar  is  the 
last  king  of  the  last  kingdom  ;  he  shall  be  slain  by 
the  Messiah,  who  shall  then  begin  His  eternal 
reign  (38-40).  Baruch  is  commanded  to  warn  the 
people  and  prepare  himself  for  further  visions  (41- 
43),  which  he  accordingly  does  (44-46). — (5)  The 
fifth  section  (47-52)  also  opens  with  a  prayer  of 
Baruch's  offered  seven  days  later  (47-482*).  In 
answer  Baruch  receives  a  new  revelation  regarding 
the  distress  of  the  last  days  (48-^-50),  and  of  the  re- 
surrection both  of  the  evil  and  the  good,  together 
with  their  punishment  and  reward  (49-52). — (u')The 
sixth  section  (53-70)  is  again  in  the  form  of  a  vision. 
A  cloud  ascends  from  the  sea,  and  pours  forth  upon 
the  earth  black  and  white  (dark  and  bright)  waters. 
Lightning  illumines  it,  and  twelve  streams  are  put 
in  subjection  under  it  (53).  Baruch  prays  that  it 
may  be  explained  to  him  (54),  and  the  angel  Ramael 
is  sent  to  him  to  interpret  the  vision  (55).  The 
cloud  pouring  forth  the  waters  represents  mankind 
in  its  historical  unfolding  ;  the  dark  waters  stand 
for  evil  ages,  the  bright  for  good.  The  course  of 
the  world  from  Adam  to  the  Exile  is  thus  sym- 
bolized. The  twelve  periods  are  identified  with 
the  bright  and  dark  streams  (50-*>8).  The  twelfth 
is  the  age  of  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  and  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Temple  service.  These 
twelve  are  followed  by  a  last  black  stream,  which 
stands  for  the  tribulation  of  the  Messianic  age. 
Then  shall  the  Messiah  take  charge  of  the  few 
saved  ones  (09-71).  The  lightning  is  the  Messiah, 
and  His  eternal  beneficent  reign  (72-74).  Baruch 
thanks  God,  and  is  informed  that  he  will  shortly 
be  taken  from  the  earth,  though  not  by  death  (75. 
76). — (7)  The  seventh  section  tells  how  Baruch 
called  the  people  together,  told  them  of  his  im- 
pending departure,  wrote  two  letters,  one  to  the 
exiles  hi  Babylon  and  the  other  to  the  nine  and  a 


half  tribes  in  the  regions  beyond,  and  how  he  sent 
the  first  by  messengers  and  entrusted  the  second 
to  an  eagle  (77). 

Part  II.  This  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with 
the  letter  to  the  nine  tribes  and  a  half  (78-87),  In 
it  Baruch  recalls  to  the  minds  of  the  tribes  God's 
mercy,  and  assures  them  that  their  sufferings  are 
intended  for  their  good  (78-81).  God  has  shown 
Baruch  in  visions  the  meaning  of  their  experiences 
and  the  doom  of  their  enemies  (82-84)  ;  they  should 
therefore  be  undismayed,  and  expect  speedy  de- 
liverance, for  the  end  is  near  (85).  The  letter  then 
ends  with  formal  instructions  (86.  87). 

Literary  questions.— The  extant  text  In  Syriac  i8  from  nn 
original  Greek.  This  ia  shown  by  the  use  of  such  forms  ns 
Godolias  Sedekias,  etc.,  which  could  only  have  been  made 
from  the  Greek,  The  word  for  '  splendour '  in  8T  is  manifestly 
a  translation  of  k6<thos.  But  if  the  Syriac  waa  made  from  a  Greek 
text,  was  this  Greek  the  original  language  of  the  book  ?  The 
answer  demanded  by  the  facts  seems  to  be  negative.  There 
are  traces  of  a  Hebrew  original  behind  the  Greek.  The  most 
distinct  of  these  is  the  occurrence  of  Hebrew  idioms  surviv- 
ing through  the  two  translations.  Moreover,  the  quotations 
agree  in  all  cases  with  the  Hebrew  text  as  distinguished  from 
the  LXX,  which  must  have  been  used  had  the  original  been  in 
Greek.  Certain  obscurities,  too,  can  be  cleared  up  by  retrans- 
lation  into  Hebrew.  (For  the  full  argument  see  Charles,  The 
Apoc.  of  Baruch,  pp.  xliii-liii.) 

The  relation  of  this  apocalypse  to  4  Ezra  is  very  striking. 
Both  books  seem  to  be  the  products  of  the  same  environment. 
They  deal  with  the  same  questions  and  in  similar  fashion. 
Their  resemblances  are  indeed  so  marked  that  they  have  been 
denominated  'the  twin  apocalypses.' 

The  author  of  Baruch  was  evidently  a  Jew,  The  date  when 
he  wrote  is  determined  partly  from  his  relation  to  the  author 
of  4  Ezra.  There  are  other  data  in  the  case.  Papias  quotes  one 
sentence  from  it,  though  attributing  the  expression  to  Jesus. 
This  fixes  the  terminus  ad  quern  as  a.d.  130.  The  terminus  a 
quo  is  an  allusion  to  Eth,  Enoch  5C11,  I3,  hence  b.c.  160.  Charles, 
however,  following  Kabisch,  believes  that  it  was  put  together 
out  of  live  or  six  independent  writings,  composed  between  a.d. 
50  and  90,  some  time  about  the  year  100. 

Editions. — The  Syriac  Text:  Ceriani  {Monumenta  Sacra,  v. 
fasc.  11,  1871;  also  in  photolithographic  reproduction  of  the 
entire  MS  of  the  Syriac  OT,  18T6). 

Translations. — Latin:  Ceriani (1866);  Fritzsche,  Lib.  Apocr. 
1961.— English:  Charles,  The  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  lo96.— 
German:  Rothstein  in  Kautzsch's  Pseudepigr.  1900. 

Literature. — Langen,  d e  Apocalypsi  Baruch,  18G7;  Kenan, 
'  L' Apocalypse  de  Baruch  in  Journal  des  Savants,  1877,  pp. 
222-231 ;  Kneuckcr,  Das  Buch  Bar.  1879  ;  Hilgenfeld,  Z  Writ, 
1SSS,  pp.  257-27S ;  Kabisch,  '  Die  Quellen  Baruchs'  in  Jahrb.  f. 
Prot.  Theol.  1392,  pp.  66-107 ;  Clemen,  SK,  1898,  pp.  227-237. 

7.  The  Greek  Baruch- — A  hint  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  another  book  bearing  the  name  Baruch  was 
long  known  to  exist  in  a  passage  of  Origen  (de 
Prine.  ir.  hi.  6),  in  which  he  alludes  to  Baruch's 
account  of  the  Seven  Heavens.  No  such  account  is 
to  be  found  either  in  the  OT  apocryphon  or  in  the 
Syriac  apocalypse  bearing  the  name  of  Baruch. 
But  it  was  not  until  1896  that  the  book  alluded  to 
by  Origen  was  discovered  and  published  in  Texts 
and  Studies  (Camb.  vol.  v.  1,  pp.  84-94). 

Contents. — The  book  opens  with  Baruch's  lamen- 
tation and  prayer  over  the  fallen  kingdom  of  Judali. 
Forthwith  an  angel  visits  him  and  promises  to  show 
him  wonderful  secrets  (1).  The  promise  is  fulfilled. 
He  is  taken  up  into  the  first  heaven,  where  he  sees 
creatures  with  the  faces  of  bulls,  the  horns  of  stags, 
the  feet  of  goats,  and  the  haunches  of  lambs ;  he 
then  inquires  as  to  the  dimensions  of  this  heaven, 
and  is  given  some  astounding  figures  (2).  In  the 
second  heaven  he  sees  men  with  the  look  of  dogs 
and  the  feet  of  deer.  They  are  those  who  have 
counselled  the  building  of  the  tower  [of  Babel]  (3). 
In  the  third  heaven  he  sees  a  dragon  which  livts 
on  the  bodies  of  the  wicked ;  it  is  Hades.  He 
further  learns  that  the  tree  which  caused  Adam's 
fall  was  the  vine,  and  therefore  the  abuse  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine  has  ever  since  been  the  source  of 
fearful  evils  to  men  (4).  He  is  told  the  nature  of 
Hades  (5),  and  is  shown  the  Phoenix,  which  pro- 
tects the  earth  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  (0)- 
The  approach  of  this  monster  terrifies  him  (7).  He 
learns  that  the  renewing  of  the  crown  of  the  sun  is 
necessary,  because  the  view  of  the  sins  of  men  daily 
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dims  and  weakens  this  luminary  ;  it  must  be 
cleansed  and  refreshed  at  the  end  of  each  day  (8). 
The  chariot  of  the  moon  and  the  explanation  of  its 
stages,  together  with  the  reason  for  its  shining 
only  at  ni^lit,  are  then  made  known  to  Baruch  (it). 
In  the  fourth  heaven  he  comes  into  view  of  a  vast 
plain  and  hody  of  water  which  is  the  source  of  the 
'dew  of  heaven  '  (10).  The  gates  of  the  fifth  heaven 
are  closed  as  he  and  his  guide  come  to  them  ;  but 
upon  being  opened  they  admit  the  archangel 
Michael,  who  receives  the  prayers  and  good  works 
of  the  righteous  and  presents  them  before  God 
(11,  12).  The  guardian  angels  of  the  unrighteous 
petition  to  be  released  from  their  hated  work,  but 
are  told  to  wait  (13).  Michael  departs,  but  returns 
a^in  bringing  oil,  which  he  gives  to  the  angels 
that  had  brought  to  him  the  virtues  of  men  (14.  15). 
He  addresses  the  angels  who  had  brought  no  good 
works  (Hi).  The  gate  closes,  and  the  prophet  and 
angel  return  to  the  earth. 

Literary  question*. — Thus  far  there  are  two  recensions  of 
this  apocalypse  known,  the  Greek  nnd  the  Slavonic.  But 
neither  of  them  is  believed  to  be  the  original.  Their  relations 
tn  one  another  are  those  of  a  more  anil  a  less  condensed  version 
of  the  same  story.  That  the  original  must  have  been  fuller  and 
largeris  clear  from  Origen's  intimation  that  it  pave  an  account 
of  seven  heavens,  whereas  the  Greek  text  before  us  stops  with 
the  fifth  heaven,  and  the  Slavonic  knows  of  only  two. 

The  relation  of  the  book  to  the  Syriac  Barucli  is  probably  ex- 
plained by  referring  to  "i&>-  *  of  that  work.  Here  God  promises 
to  give  Baruch,  after  the  lapse  of  forty  days,  a  further  revelation 
regarding  the  world  of  material  elements  (the  cycle  of  the  earth, 
the  summits  of  the  mountains,  the  depths  of  the  valleys  and  of 
the  seas,  and  the  number  of  the  rivers).  The  fulfilment  of  this 
promise  is  not  recorded  in  what  follows,  and  the  Greek  apo- 
calypse was  composed  to  show  not  only  that  it  was  fulfilled, 
but  also  in  what  way. 

This  dependence  on  the  Syriac  Baruch  on  the  one  side  and 
the  allusion  of  Origen  to  the  work  on  the  other,  fix  the  date  of 
its  composition  as  between  10i>  and  175  a.d.  It  was  written  as 
a  Jewish  apocalypse,  but  shows  traces  of  interpolation  by 
Christians  (cf.  ch.  4,  'The  Vine'). 

Editions.— Greek  Text :  James  (Texts  and  Studies,  Camb. 
1897,  v.  1,  pp.  84-94). 

Translation*. — English  :  James  (as  above) ;  the  Slavonic  text. 
pub.  by  Novakovitch,  is  given  in  English  translation  by  Morflll 
in  the  same  volume  with  the  edition  of  the  Greek  text  by  James. 
—German:  Bonwetscb  {Niichrichtett  con  d.  Konig.  Gesell. 
d.  IPw*.  eu  Gott.,  Phil.  Klasse,  1S96,  pp.  94-101);  Ryssel  in 
Kautzsch's  Pseudepigr.  1900. 

Literature. — This  is  limited  almost  altogether  to  the  intro- 
ductions accompanying  the  editions  and  translations.  Of  these, 
however,  that  by  Prof.  James  is  quite  ample  and  thorough. 

8.  The  Psalter    of    Solomon.— The  Psalter  of 

Solomon  is  placed  in  the  Stichometry  of  Nice- 
phorus  among  the  Antilegomena  of  the  OT,  and 
not  among  the  Apocrypha  ;  so  also  in  pseudo- 
Athanasius'  Synopsis  S.  Scriptures.  It  is  a  collec- 
tion of  lyrics,  each  one  independent  of  every  other. 
Only  the  last  two  of  these  (the  17th  and  18th), 
strictly  speaking,  fall  into  the  group  of  apocalyptic 
writings.  They  were  known  and  referred  to  as  the 
'Odes  of  Solomon1  as  early  as  the  Pistis  Sophia 
(200  to  250  a.d.),  and  frequently  later  than  that 
date. 

Contents. — Ps  17  is  in  general  a  prophecy  of  the 
restoration  of  the  glory  to  the  desolated  throne  of 
David.  It  opens  with  an  expression  of  trust  in  the 
Lord,  the  Eternal  King  of  Israel,  addressed  directly 
to  Him  (1-4).  The  Lord  (still  addressed  in  the 
second  person)  has  chosen  l)avid  to  be  king  over 
Israel,  and  promised  him  and  his  seed  perpetual 
dominion  ;  but  sinners  have  risen  up  against  Israel 
and  have  desolated  the  throne  of  David  (<ri-8)  ;  yet 
the  Lord  will  cast  these  down  and  visit  them  ac- 
cording to  their  sins  (0-12).  They  have  done 
wickedly  and  acted  proudly  (13-17)  ;  the  righteous 
fled  before  them  and  wandered  in  desert  places 
(18-20) ;  the  sins  of  the  wicked  have  abounded 
(21,  22)  ;  the  Lord  is  to  raise  the  son  of  David,  His 
Servant,  purge  Jerusalem,  cast  down  the  unright- 
eous and  lawless  nation,  gather  together  His  people, 
and  jndtre  all  the  tribes  of  men  (2-3-36).  He  will  not 
put  confidence  in  human  weapons  of  warfare,  but 


Lord;    and  the  Lord  will   bless   him,  will 
hen  and  give   him  dominion  (37-44).     He 
ile  righteously  and  wisely  (45-40).     Blessed 
are  they  who  shall  live  in  his  day  (50.  51). 

Ps  ltf  is  on  the  Messianic  Age.  It  begins  with' 
an  ascription  of  praise  to  the  Lord  for  His  favour  to 
Israel  and  His  love  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  (1-6) 
It  foreshadows  a  blessed  day  in  which  God  shall 
purge  Israel  and  raise  His  Messiah  (0)  ;  it  declares 
the  blessedness  of  those  who  shall  live  in  the  days 
of  the  Anointed  (7-10)  and  closes  with  a  doxology 
for  the  constancy  and  perpetuity  of  the  heavenly 
luminary  (11-14). 

Literary  quell ons.— Though  the  Psalter  of  Solomon  Is  a  col- 
lection of  independent  compositions,  these  apparently  issue 
from  the  same  historical  conditions  nod  arc  pervaded  by  the 
same  spirit  and  tone.  They  nowhere  claim  to  be  Solomon's 
composition.  This  claim  was  made  for  them  by  later  copyists. 
In  general,  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  written  are 
those  of  the  period  of  thirty  years  ln-tn  eon  To  and  40  u.c.  Poin- 
pey  is  alluded  to  as  '  the  mi-jhtv  striker  '  who  comes  '  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth  '  (Slfl).  Ct-min  princes  of  the  land  go  forth  to 
meet  him  and  welcome  him  (b18).  These  are  Aristobulus  n,  , 
and  llyrcanua  n.  The  gentiles  tread  Jerusalem  under  foot 
(<)2o  $28.  s4j;  t,ut  he  who  has  conquered  it  and  inflicted  severe 
sufferings  on  it  is  finally  overtaken  and  suffers  a  shameful  death 
in  Egypt  (z'£i' 30).  All  this  points  directly  to  the  Kouiau  con- 
quest under  Pompey. 

Some  older  critics  read  the  allusions  above  indicated  as  having 
reference  to  Herod  and  his  days  (Movers,  Keim) :  Ewald  saw  in 
them  Anliochus  Epiphanes  and  his  times  ;  but  these  idea  tin*  ca- 
tions are  manifestly  tar-fetched.  The  consensus  of  critics  is 
now  against  tbein.  But  there  are  exceptions,  such  as  Fianken- 
berg,  who  advocates  the  age  of  Antiochus. 

The  original  language  of  the  Psalter  was  Hebrew.  The  radical 
difference  between  the  type  of  Messianisni  held  up  in  17  and  18 
and  the  eschatology  of  the  rest  of  the  collection  points  to  a 
separate  authorship  of  these  two  psalms.  But  apart  from  this, 
and  the  antecedent  probability  tbiit  lyrics  of  this  class  are  apt  to 
be  independent  contributions,  there  ore  no  clear  grounds  for 
ascribing  particular  psalms  to  different  authors.  The  author  (or 
authors)  belonged  to  the  Pharisaic  sect. 

Editions.— Hilgenfeld,  ZWTh,  1  fetiS ;  Geiger,  Der  Pmiller 
Salomon,  1671  ;  Fritzsche,  libri  Apocr.  Gr.  1871,  pp.  .Oii'J.  f.W)  ; 
Pick, 'The  Psalter  of  Solomon' in  Prexb.  A'eiv,  lbfc3,  pp.'TiJ-M'J; 
Kyle  and  James.  The  Pt-alnts  <J  the  Phtn-iive*.  H-IU  ;  <>.  v.m 
Gebhardt,  I>ie  Pmlmen  talo-iiio*,  1S95  ;  Swete,  77-e  Pmhnx  of 
SoloMon,with  the  Greek  t  nmmevtuof the  Book  of  £■».«•/(, IW!*. 

Tranklatton*.—  English:  lli^ell  in  Lange's  Com. 'Apocrypha,' 
iesi);  Pick  (above  cited).  Pile  and  James  {above  cited).— 
German  :  Kittel  in  KauUseh'*  J'seitdepigr.  1900. 

Liteb\tuke. -Ewald,  GVI  iv„  p.  30*2  f. ;  Movers  in  Wetzer 
u.  Welte's  Kirch  en  lex.1  i.  p.  340:  Keim,  Geich.von  Jem  v. 
Xazara,  i.  p.  243;  Carriere,  de  Pfiilterio  Salomonin,  IfcTO; 
Kaulen  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte2,  i.  p.  ItlCO  f. ;  O.  Hoitzmann  in 
Stade's  G  VI;  Jacquier,  '  Les  Psaumes  de  Salomon  '  in  J'-um- 
vert-ite  Vat-holique,  Nouv.  K-rie.  xii.  1693,  pp.  94-131,  251-276; 
Frankenberg,  Die  Datirungd.  Ps.  Salomonits,  1896. 

9.  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs. 

— This  production  was  well  known  to  the  ancient 
Patristic  writers.  It  is  quoted  by  Irenfeus  (Fnnjm. 
17,  ed.  Harvey,  ii.  487),  Origen  (Horn,  in  J»n.  1»,J)> 
and  Tertullian  (adv.  Marc.  v.  1).  It  is  named  in 
the  Synopsis  of  Pseudo-Athanasius  and  in  the 
Stichometry  of  Nicephorus.  In  the  lSth  cent. 
Bishop  Grosseteste  made  a  translation  of  it  inio 
Latin.  It  has  been  very  frequently  translated 
both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times. 

Contents.—  The  book  extends  the  idea  of  Gn40to 
the  sons  of  Jacob.  Just  as  the  father  bad  called 
his  sons  together  before  his  death  and  told  them 
his  last  thoughts,  so  each  of  the  sons  is  made  to 
summon  his  own  children  to  his  deathbed  and  to 
give  them  a  retrospective  and  a  prospective  view. 
Each,  however,  centres  his  discourse  in  a  dominant 
idea  or  topic.  (1)  Reuben,  on  Thoughts.  ThisTesla- 
inent  begins  with  the  confession  by  Reuben  of  his 
sin  and  the  penance  he  performed  therefor  (1). 
Man  has  seven  spirits  given  him  to  perform  his  work 
in  the  world,  i.e.  life,  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste, 
speech,  reproduction  (2)  ;  an  eighth  is  added  to 
these;  but  Beliar  has  intermingled  with  these  seven 
misleading  spirits,  i.e.  fornication,  gluttony,  strife, 
vanity,  arrogance,  lying,  and  injustice;  sleep  is  a 
counterfeit  eighth  (3).  Beware  of  fornication _(4). 
Women  have  always  been  seducers.  They  misled 
the   Grigori,  'watchers'  (5).     Give  heed  to  Levi, 
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for  he  sball  know  the  Law  (6  and  7). — (2)  Simeon, 
on  Envy.  This  also  opens  with  a  confession,  but 
the  sin  confessed  is  envy  (1.  2).  The  patriarch 
warns  his  children  against  this  sin  (3),  commends 
Joseph,  and  urges  them  to  imitate  him  (4-8). — 
(3)  Levi,  on  the  Priesthood  and  Arrogance.  This 
is  the  distinctively  apocalyptic  Testament.  After 
introducing  himself,  the  patriarch  recounts  the 
revelation  given  him  of  the  seven  heavens  (1-4) ; 
then  tells  of  being  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  who  gave  hiin  the  command  to  destroy  the 
Shechemites  (5).  Contrary  to  the  desire  of  his 
father,  he  executed  the  command  (G.  7).  He  saw 
a  second  vision,  in  which  he  was  invested  with 
the  priesthood  and  received  instructions  from  his 
grandfather  Isaac  (8.  9).  He  foreshadows  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  priesthood  by  his  family  (11.  12), 
instructs  them  in  their  duties  and  again  warns 
against  corruption  (13.  14)  ;  foretells  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple,  and  indicates  from  the  Book  of 
Enoch  that  the  Captivity  will  last  seventy  years 
(ir>-17)  ;  he  announces  the  Messiah,  His  rejection 
and  the  dispersion  of  Israel,  and  closes  with  an 
exhortation  to  choose  well  (18. 19). — (4)  Judah,  on 
Fortitude,  Avarice,  and  Fornication,  After  intro- 
ducing himself,  Judah  gives  a  glowing  account  of 
his  physical  strength  and  agility,  with  many  illus- 
trative incidents  (1-9).  He  tells  of  how  he  chose 
Tamar  as  the  wife  of  his  son  Er,  of  the  wickedness 
of  his  sons  and  their  death,  and  of  his  own  relations 
with  Tamar  (10-12).  Ascribing  hisfall  todrunken- 
ness  and  covetousness,  he  warns  his  children  against 
these  vices,  as  well  as  against  fornication  (13-17) ; 
he  foresees  from  the  Books  of  Enoch  the  wickedness 
into  which  they  shall  fall  in  the  last  days,  and 
warns  them  (18-21)  ;  he  urges  them  to  love  Levi, 
and  predicts  with  sorrow  their  apostasies  from  the 
Lord  and  the  wars  and  commotions  until  the  time 
of  Messias  (22-24).  This  shall  be  followed  by  the 
resurrection  of  the  patriarchs  (25). — (5)  Issachar, 
on  Simplicity.  Beginning  with  the  circumstances 
of  his  birth,  this  patriarch  gives  an  account  of  his 
early  life  and  marriage  (1-3),  and  points  out  his 
simplicity  and  singleness  of  mind  as  virtues  to  be 
imitated  (4-7). — (ti)  Zebulun,  on  Compassion  and 
Mercy.  After  naming  himself  and  the  prosperous 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  born,  he  claims  not 
to  have  sinned  except  in  thought.  Only  in  the 
affair  of  Joseph,  which  he  describes  at  length,  he 
had  conspired  with  his  brothers,  but  with  sorrow 
and  compassion  for  Joseph  (1-5).  He  was  the  first 
to  construct  a  boat  and  go  fishing.  He  used  the 
fish  he  caught  in  feeding  the  needy  (6.  7).  He 
urges  his  children  to  be  compassionate  (8)  and 
united  in  action  (9.  10). — (7)  Dan,  on  Anger  and 
Lying.  This  patriarch  also  begins  with  a  confes- 
sion. He  had  planned  to  slay  Joseph  out  of  envy, 
but  the  Lord  had  withheld  the  opportunity  (1). 
He  warns  his  children  against  the  spirit  of  lying 
and  anger  (2-4)  ;  he  predicts  evil  days  in  the 
future,  ©f  which  he  had  learned  from  the  Books 
of  Enoch  (5),  and  exhorts  them  to  stand  firm  in 
righteousness  (6.  7). — (8)  Naphtali,  on  Natural 
Goodness.  This  Testament  opens  with  an  account 
of  the  mother  of  the  patriarch,  Bilhah  (1).  It  pro- 
ceeds with  a  description  of  his  fleetness  of  foot, 
which  gives  occasion  for  a  speech  on  the  fitness  of 
the  body  to  the  character  of  the  soul  (2).  He  ex- 
Imrts  his  children  not  to  force  the  order  of  nature 
( 3. 4) ,  and  tells  of  a  vision  he  saw  when  forty  years 
of  age.  It  was  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  the  east 
of  Jerusalem.  The  sun  and  moon  stood  still; 
Jacob  called  his  sons  to  go  and  seize  them.  Levi 
took  hold  of  the  sun,  Judah  of  the  moon  ;  they 
were  lifted  up.  A  bull  with  two  horns  on  its  head 
and  two  wings  on  its  back  made  its  appearance. 
They  tried  to  capture  it,  and  Joseph  succeeded. 
Finally,   a  holy  writing  appeared  telling  of  the 


captivity  of  Israel  (5).  Seven  months  later  be 
saw  another  vision.  Jacob  and  his  sons  were 
standing  by  the  Sea  of  Jamnia.  A  vessel  full  of 
dried  fish  appeared  ;  but  it  had  no  rudder  or  sails. 
They  embarked,  and  a  storm  arose.  They  were 
threatened  with  destruction ;  Levi  prayed,  and, 
though  the  vessel  was  wrecked,  they  were  saved 
upon  pieces  of  the  wreckage  (6).  Naphtali  told 
his  visions  to  his  father,  who  saw  in  them  a  token 
that  Joseph  was  living  (7).  With  the  prediction  of 
the  Messiah  (8.  9)  the  Testament  closes. — (9)  Gad, 
on  Hatred.  After  the  customary  account  of  him- 
self, Gad  (1)  confesses  that  he  hated  Joseph  and 
brought  about  his  sale  to  the  Ishmaelites  (2.  3). 
He  warns  his  children  against  hatred,  points  out 
its  evil,  and  urges  them  to  cherish  and  exercise 
love(4-8). — (10)  Asher,  onthe  Two  Aspects  of  Vice 
and  Virtue.  This  patriarch  begins  with  a  por- 
traiture of  the  two  ways  open  before  men,  de- 
scribing each  carefully  (1.  2).  He  commends  sim- 
plicity of  heart  and  devotion  to  virtue  (3),  gives 
reasons  (4),  and  again  commends  the  path  of  virtue 
(5, 6),  closing  with  warnings  and  predictions  (7. 8). 
— (11)  Joseph,  on  Chastity.  Joseph  begins  with 
the  contrasts  between  his  many-sided  suffering 
and  God's  many-sided  help  and  deliverance  (1). 
He  then  proceeds  to  narrate  the  circumstances  of 
his  servitude  in  Egypt  (2),  his  temptation  (3-7), 
his  imprisonment  (8.  9),  and  exhorts  to  brotherly 
love  (10)  and  the  fear  of  God  (11).  He  further  goes 
back  to  tell  the  story  once  more  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  temptation  (12-15),  and  concludes 
with  an  exhortation  to  honour  Levi  and  Judah, 
predicting  that  from  them  should  arise  the  Lamb 
of  God  (17-20). — (12)  Benjamin,  on  a  Pure  Mind. 
Benjamin  begins  by  telling  of  his  birth  (1)  ;  then  of 
the  meeting  with  Joseph  in  Egypt  (2).  This  leads 
to  the  exaltation  of  Joseph  as  the  perfect  man, 
who  should  be  imitated  (3.  4).  A  pure  mind  will 
be  recognized  by  the  wicked  (5).  Beliar  himself 
cannot  mislead  the  pure-minded  (6).  There  is  a 
sevenfold  evil  in  wickedness,  and  a  sevenfold  pun- 
ishment is  to  be  measured  out  to  those  who  practise 
it  (7).  Flee  wickedness,  he  urges,  and  concludes 
with  the  prediction  of  corruption  among  his  de- 
scendants (8.  9),  and  of  the  resurrection  and  the 
judgment  which  will  follow. 

Literary  question*.— The  book  Is  extant  in  a  Greek  text,  also 
in  a  complete  Armenian  nnd  fragmentary  Syrlac  and  Aramaic 
versions.  The  Latin  version,  frequently  reprinted  from  the 
16th  century  onwards,  is  Grosseteste's.  An  ancient  Latin 
translation  is  not  known  to  exist.  A  Slavonic  version  of  un- 
certain origin  is  also  published  by  Tichonravoff  (Lenkm.  d. 
altrues.  Apocr.  Lift,,  St.  Peterbb.  1863). 

The  original  of  the  work  was  either  Greek  or  Hebrew.  Grabe 
(Spicileg.  Patr.  2.  1714, 129-144)  argued  for  the  Hebrew.  All 
other  critics  have  favoured  Greek  until  Prof.  Charles'  revival  of 
Grabe's  contention,  Charles  reasons  mainly  from  the  language 
(cf.  also  Gaster,  '  The  Heb.  Text  of  One  of  the  Twelve  Testa- 
ments of  the  Patriarchs  *  in  PSBA,  Dec.  1S93). 

As  it  stands,  the  book  presents  the  anomaly  of  a  work  in- 
tensely Jewiahupon  the  whole,  but  containing  passages  of  quite 
as  intensely  Christian  colour.  To  explain  the  anomaly,  it  must 
be  assumed  either  that  a  Christian  of  late  date  adopted  the 
mask  of  a  Jew  of  an  earlier  period,  or  that  the  work  was  origin- 
ally that  of  a  Jew,  and  the  Christian  passages  are  later  interpola- 
tions. The  former  of  these  alternatives  is  practically  excluded 
by  the  type  of  Judaism  running  through  the  work  as  a  whole. 
This  ia  not  such  as  one  would  assume  for  the  sake  of  literary 
effect.  Accordingly  the  tendency  of  all  later  writers  has  been 
towards  tho  view  that  the  main  part  of  the  Testaments  was 
composed  in  the  1st  cent.  b.o.  It  is  found,  however,  that  the 
author  incorporated  into  this  work  parts  of  an  apocalyptic  com- 
position of  the  century  preceding  (b.o.  200-100) .  The  whole  was 
later  interpolated  by  a  Christian,  or  rather  a  number  of  Chris- 
tians, at  least  one  of  whom  held  Docetic  views.  These  interpola- 
tions were  mode  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era. 

Editions.—  Grabe  (Spicileg.  Patr.  17141,  Fabrlcius  (Cod. 
Pneudepigr.  1713),  Gallandl  (Sib.  Vet.  Pat.  i.  178S),  Migne 
(Patrol.  Gr<BC.\  Sinker  (Tent.  XII  Patr.  1869;  Sinker  also 
published  an  Appendix  containing  collating  of  readings  and 
bibliographical  notes,  1879). 

Literature.—  Translation  sexist  in  English.  French,  German, 
Dutch.  Bohemian. and  Icelandic. — Knglish:  Sinker  iA nte-S>ce»e 
Christian  Library,  vol.xxii.  1S71).— French:  Migne,  Diction- 
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noire  del  Apacryphex,  i.  1S5C— German  :  Anonym  one,  Aecfite 
Apukryphinch.6  Backer  (Tubing.  1S75) ;  Schnapp  and  Kautzsch 
in  Kauusch's  Paeudepiyr.  1'JOO ;  NItzscli,  Coram.  Crit.  de  Text, 
XII  Pair.  1810;  lieuss,  Gesch.  d.  Hell.  Sc/irtft.  AT,  aft7 ; 
Kayser,  '  Die  Test,  der  XII  Patr.'  in  Beitr.  a.  d.  Theol.  Win- 
wmehaftm,  herausg.  v.  lieuss  und  Cunitz,  1S51 ;  Vorutrnann, 
DUquititio  de  Test.  Pair.  1S57;  Hilgenfeld,  ZWTh,  1859,  p. 
895  If.,  1ST  1,  p.  30iff. ;  van  Hengel,  '  De  Tostaiuenten  det  twanlf 
Patriarchen  op  nleuw  ter  sprako  gebragt '  lu  (Jodgeleerde  Bij- 
dragtn,  1SGU;  Geiger,  Jud.  Zeit.  /.  Wiin.  u.  Leben,  ISO!),  pp. 
116-185.  1671,  123-125;  Preob.  Jiev.  1SS0;  Schuapp,  Teat,  der 
ZwblfPatr.  1S64. 

10.  The  Book  of  Jubilees. — This  book  was 
known  and  often  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  and 
mediaeval  ecclesiastical  writers  up  to  tlie  days  of 
Theodorus  Metochita  (a.d.  1332).  It  was  called 
'Jubilees'  ('The  Book  of  Jubilees1),  or  'Little 
Genesis '  (Parva  Genesis,  \evToy4vevn).  Some  time 
after  the  middle  of  the  14th  cent,  it  disappeared, 
and  was  known  only  through  the  references  to  it 
of  the  earlier  writers.  Its  recovery  in  modern 
times  was  accomplished  by  the  African  missionary 
Krapf  in  1844.  Krapf  found  an  Ethiopic  version 
of  it  in  Abyssinia,  which  he  sent  to  Europe.  Here 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  Dillmann,  and  was  by 
him  translated  and  published  first  in  German  and 
afterwards  in  Ethiopic. 

Contents. — The  general  plan  of  this  book  follows 
so  closely  that  of  the  canonical  Genesis  that  it  will 
suffice  to  designate  some  of  its  distinctive  features 
only.  The  book  gives  a  haggadistic  version  of  the 
history  contained  in  Genesis,  including  also  Exodus 
as  far  as  ch.  14.  The  main  events  are  identical  in 
all  essential  points,  but  very  many  additions,  and 
embellishments  are  introduced.  First  of  all,  the 
whole  of  time  is  represented  as  subdivided  into 
jubilee  periods,  these  into  sabbatical  periods,  and 
these  into  years.  This,  it  is  said,  was  the  original 
plan  of  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  was  com- 
municated to  Moses  by  revelation.  The  account 
of  the  manner  and  time  of  the  revelation  is  given 
in  ch.  1,  in  which,  further,  the  angelus  interpres 
(who  is  in  this  case  the  Angel  of  the  Presence) 
furnishes  an  outlook  into  the  future  and  foretells 
the  apostasy  of  Israel  and  her  restoration  to  God. 
In  the  rest  of  the  book  the  feasts  and  observances 
of  the  Mosaic  ritual  are  transferred  to  the  days  of 
Noah  and  Abraham,  and  in  general  the  events  of 
this  earlier  period  are  treated  with  much  freedom 
and  illustrated  by  amplification  and  tradition.  In 
the  account  of  the  Creation,  an  addition  is  made 
with  reference  to  the  creation  of  the  angels.  The 
luminaries  created  on  the  fourth  day  are  said  to 
be  for  Sabbaths  and  festivals.  Eve  was  created 
during  the  second  week.  Therefore  the  command 
'that  their  defilement  is  to  be  seven  days  for  a 
male  child  and  fourteen  days  for  a  female.'  Adam 
is  said  to  have  been  set  to  keep  the  garden  from 
the  incursions  of  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Before 
the  Fall  animals  could  speak.  It  was  between  the 
63rd  and  70th  year  of  Adam's  life  that  Cain  was 
born ;  between  the  70th  and  77th  that  Abel  was 
born ;  between  the  77th  and  84th  that  Awan  his 
only  daughter  was  born.  Adam  and  Eve  had  nine 
other  sons  (making  twelve  children  altogether). 
The  names  of  the  wives  of  antediluvians  are  gener- 
ally given.  Enoch's  wife  was  Edna,  the  daughter 
of  Daniel.  The  corruption  of  mankind  which  led  to 
the  Flood  is  said  to  have  spread  through  the  whole 
creation,  so  that  even  animals  were  made  subject  to 
it,  for  which  reason  they  perished  in  the  waters. 
The  Nephilim,  who  sprang  from  the  union  of  the 
sons  of  God  with  the  daughters  of  men,  were  set  at 
enmity  with  one  another^  and  '  slew  each  man  his 
neighbour.'  After  the  Flood,  Noah  offered  a  sacri- 
fice which  is  described  as  in  every  particular  con- 
forming to  the  Levitical  law.  The  feast  of  the 
first-fruits  was  observed  by  Noah.  The  feast  of 
the  New  Moon  also  had  its  origin  at  this  time. 
The  year  consists  of  13  months,  each  of  28  days,  or 


altogether  364  days.  After  the  Flood,  Mastema 
(Satan)  ed  men  to  8,n  through  the  building  of  the 
lower  of  Babel  and  the  worship  of  graven  images 
Abraham  did  not  fall  into  this  sin.  He  tried  to 
convert  his  father  from  idolatry,  and  failing  to  do 
so  he  burned  the  house  of  idols,  in  which  his 
brother  Haran  perished,  and  then  was  called  to 
eave  his  native  land.  When  Abraham  had  estab- 
lished himselt  in  the  Land  of  Canaan,  and  Ishmael 
and  Isaac  were  born,  after  Hagar  and  Ishmael  had 
been  sent  away,  Mastema  appeared  before  God 
to  move  him  to  try  Abraham  by  demanding  the 
offering  of  his  son  Isaac.  Nine  other  events  in 
Abraham's  life  were  trials,  thus  making  the  com- 
plete number  ten.  Before  his  death,  Abraham 
addressed  his  son  Isaac,  advising  and  warning  him 
against  idolatry.  "When  he  was  about  to  die,  he 
called  Jacob  his  grandson  and,  taking  his  fingers 
closed  his  own  eyes  with  them  and  stretched  him- 
self on  his  bed.  Jacob  fell  asleep  with  his  fingers 
on  his  grandfather's  eyes.  When  be  awoke,  he 
found  that  Abraham  was  cold  and  dead.  The 
affair  of  Jacob's  obtaining  Esau's  blessing  from 
his  father  is  narrated  so  as  to  eliminate  direct 
falsehood.  When  Isaac  asks,  *  Who  art  thou  ?  * 
Jacob  answers  simply,  'I  am  thy  son.'  The  story 
of  the  massacre  of  the  Shechemites  by  Simeon  and 
Levi  is  also  softened,  so  as  to  justify  the  deed. 
The  relations  of  Jacob  and  Esau  are  presented  in  a 
light  entirely  unfavourable  to  Esau,  who  is  made 
to  act  the  part  of  a  cowardly  and  cunning  traitor. 
In  the  story  of  Joseph,  the  elements  of  envy  and 
cruelty  on  the  part  of  his  brethren  are  left  out. 
The  account  of  Jacob's  death  is  given  without  his 
final  addresses  to  his  sons.  It  is  simply  said  that 
he  blessed  his  sons.  The  death  of  Joseph  gives 
occasion  for  the  mention  of  a  new  king  who  ruled 
over  Egypt  after  Memkeron,  thus  intimating  the 
end  of  the  Shepherd  dynasty.  In  the  account 
of  Moses'  early  life,  Hebrew  maidens  are  repre- 
sented as  serving  Pharaoh's  daughter.  The  last 
chapter  is  occupied  altogether  with  the  Sabbath 
law,  which  is  given  with  great  precision  and 
rigidity. 

literary  quentions. — The  book  Is  preserved  as  a  whole  in  an 
Kthiopic  version.  A  fragment,  containing  about  one-third  of  it, 
is  also  found  in  Latin,  probably  made  from  a  Greek  copy.  In 
addition  to  these,  some  smaller  Syriac  and  Greek  fragments 
are  known  to  exist.  The  oripinal  was  eviden tally  in  a  Semitic 
language,  but  whether  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  is  not  absolutely 
certain.  Hebrew  was  more  usually  the  language  of  such  apoca- 
lyptic books.  Jerome,  moreover,  alludes  to  the  '  Little  Genesis ' 
as  a  book  in  Hebrew.  But  neither  of  these  considerations  is 
quite  decisive.  In  using  the  term  'Hebrew,' Jerome  did  not 
always  keep  in  mind  the  distinction  between  that  language  and 
Aramaic.  He  followed  the  NT  habit  of  calling  Aramaic  Hebrew 
(Jn  1918).  In  favour  of  an  Aramaic  original,  the  use  of  the  form 
Mastema  as  the  name  of  Satan  may  be  adduced.  Mut-lniui  is 
the  Aphel  form  from  CEU* '  to  accuse  '  and  zvc  is  Aramaic  for 
joir.  Further,  it  is  said  that  when  Abraham  left  Mesopotamia 
he  took  with  him  the  books  of  his  father  <12M),  'and  they  were 
written  in  Hebrew,'  which  would  be  uncalled  for  if  the  account 
itself  was  in  Hebrew. 

The  date  of  the  book  is  approximately  fixed  by  its  relation  to 
F.th.  Enoch  on  one  side,  and  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs  on  the  other.  The  Ethiopic  Enoch  is  undoubtedly 
known  and  used  by  the  author  of  Jubilees  (cf.  Jub  21  =  Enoch 
3-  Jub  7=  Enoch  7;  Jub  10=Enoch  10**;  Jub  2  =  Enoch 
GOM-21)  On  the  other  hand,  in  all  probability,  the  author  of 
theTestnmen  ts had  used  Jubilees  (Jub80. 38  =  Test.  Iteub.  1. 3  ; 
Jub 32=  Test.  Lev.  8;  Jub82=Tcet.  Lev.  5;  Jub34=Test.  Jud. 
8-4  ;  Jub  23=  Test.  Zeb.  9).  Its  chronological  place  is  therefore 
after  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  and  beiore  the  end  of  the  1st 

The  author  has  been  held  to  be  an  Eseene  (Jelllnek),  a 
Hellenist  (Frankel),  or  a  Saddncee  ;  but  there  are  strong  reasons 
against  any  of  these  views.  He  was  more  probably  a  Pharisee 
(Dillmann,  Eonsch,  Drummnnd). 

Edition*.— Dillmann,  Kufale.  sive  Liber  Jubilaorum ,  1859 ; 
Cerfani,  Monument*  Sacra,  i.  fasc.  1,  1861 ;  Charles,  Anecdola 
Oxon.  viii.,  1895.  jnni? 

Translations.—  English:  Schodde  in  BibUoth.  Sacra.  1885- 
IftST  ;  Charles  in  JQR,  1893,  pp.  703-703,  1S94,  pp.  184-217  and 
710-745,  1995,  pp.  297-328.— German  :  Dillmann  (as  above)  ; 
VJ,ns<&,  Dan  Bitch  der  Juhil<len,\%-A;  Littmann  in  Kantzsch's 
Pxenfiepiyr.  1900.  A  translation  into  Hebrew  was  made  and 
published  with  notes  by  Rubin  (Vienna,  1870). 
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Literature.— J elli nek,  Ub.  d.  Buck.  d.  Jtih.  u.dait  Noah- 
Bttck.  18&5;  Beer,  d.  Bach.  d.  Jub.  «.  sein  Verkaltnias  z.  d. 
Midraschim,  1S56;  VrxakelmMovaUachriftf.  Gexck.  u.  Wits, 
d.  Jad.  Ib56  ;  Hilgenfeld,  Z  WTh,  18T4,  pp.  485-441. 

11.  The  Ascension  of  Isaiah. — The  ancients 
allude  to  non-canonical  literature  associated  with 
the  name  of  Isaiah  under  four  different  titles. 
Origen  speaks  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Isaiah ;  Epi- 
phanius  names  an  Anabatikon,  and  Jerome  an 
Ascension;  in  the  list  of  canonical  and  kindred 
hooks  published  by  Montfaucon  (given  by  West- 
cott,  Canon  of  the  2iew  Testament,  App.  D,  xvii), 
a  Vision  (6>a<rts)  of  Isaiah  is  included.  Of  these, 
the  Vision  is  again  named  by  Euthymius  Ziga- 
benus  in  the  11th  cent.,  and  a  Testament  of  Heze- 
kiah  is  spoken  of  by  Georgius  Cedrenus  in  the  12th 
century.  Whatever  the  facts  may  have  been  as  to 
the  identity  of  these  writings  or  their  relations  to 
one  another,  nothing  was  definitely  known  of  them 
until  1819,  when  Archbishop  Lawrence  accidentally 
found  an  Ascension  of  Isaiah  in  a  second-hand 
bookstore  in  London.  It  was  an  Ethiopic  text, 
and  Lawrence  published  it  with  a  translation  and 
notes.  Upon  this,  together  with  two  other  MSS., 
later  brought  to  light,  Dillmann  based  his  edition 
of  the  Ethiopic  Ascension  of  Isaiah  in  1877. 

Contents. — The  work  consists  of  two  parts. 

Part  I.  (1-5).  In  the  26th  year  of  Hezekiah, 
Isaiah  predicts  that  Manasseh  would  be  led  by 
Satan  to  apostatize.  Hezekiah  wishes  to  slay  his 
son,  but  is  prevented  by  the  prophet  (1).  After 
the  death  of  Hezekiah,  Manasseh  does  give  him- 
self up  to  the  service  of  Satan  and  practises  all 
manner  of  wickedness.  Isaiah  takes  refuge  in  the 
desert  (2).  Balkira,  a  Samaritan,  accuses  the  pro- 
phet of  uttering  threats  against  Jerusalem  and 
raising  himself  above  Moses  in  authority,  where- 
upon Manasseh,  possessed  by  Satan,  causes  the 
capture  of  Isaiah  (3V#),  The  reason  for  this  is 
the  wi-ath  of  Satan,  roused  by  Isaiah's  disclosures 
regarding  the  coining  of  Christ  from  the  seventh 
heaven,  regarding  His  death,  His  resurrection,  His 
ascension,  His  second  coming,  the  sending  of  the 
twelve  disciples,  the  persecutions  of  the  Church, 
the  advent  of  Antichrist,  and  his  destruction 
(3H-42J).  Manasseh  causes  Isaiah  to  be  sawn 
asunder,  and  the  prophet  endures  the  martyrdom 
with  steadfast  calmness  in  spite  of  the  derision  of 
Balkira  and  Satan  (5). 

Part  II.  (0-11).  In  the  twentieth  year  of  Heze- 
kiah, Isaiah  saw  a  vision  which  he  narrated  to  the 
king  and  council  of  prominent  men  (fi)  :  an  angel 
took  him  through  the  firmament  and  through 
the  six  lower  heavens  into  the  seventh.  Here  he 
saw  the  departed  patriarchs — Adam,  Abel,  and 
Enoch— and  God  Himself.  He  learned  that  Christ 
should  come  into  the  earth ;  and  having  received 
this  information,  he  was  led  by  the  same  angel 
back  into  the  firmament  (7-10).  In  the  firma- 
ment he  saw  the  future  birth,  life,  suffering, 
death,  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Jesus  into 
the  seventh  heaven.  The  angel  left  him,  and 
Isaiah's  soul  returned  into  his  earthly  body.  It 
was  because  of  this  vision,  which  he  had  related  to 
Hezekiah,  that  Manasseh  caused  Isaiah  to  be  put 
to  death  (11). 

Literary  question 8.— The  signs  of  the  compositeness  of  the 
book  are  too  plain  to  require  critical  demonstration.  The  ques- 
tion is  simply  whether  it  consists  of  two,  three,  or  four  inde- 
pendent writing.  The  most  obvious  partition  is  into  two.  The 
Vision  of  Isaiah  is  complete  in  itself  and  distinct  from  the 
Martyrdom.  Even  its  being  put  after  the  Martyrdom,  which  it 
would  precede  in  historical  sequence,  is  an  evidence  of  inde- 
pendence. Hut  these  two  main  sections  have  been  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  a  preface  and  two  minor  passages  in  the  second 
part.  Thus  the  analysis  ia :  (l)  the  Martyrdom  of  Isaiah  (1-5, 
exc.  1  and  S^-51).  (2)  The  Vision  of  Isaiah  (6-11.  exc.  11"*). 
(3)  An  introduction  by  a  later  hand  (1).  (4)  Additions  bv  a 
later  Christian  writer  (8'V>i,  and  llWi).  This  is  Dillinann's 
analysis  and  has  been  generally  accepted. 

The  dates  of  these  two  sections  are  also  widely  apart.    The 


Vision  belongs  to  the  class  and  period  of  Christian  apocalypses 
which  culminate  in  Dante's  ZHvina  Cotnmedia.  It  was  probably 
produced  in  the  2nd  cent.  a.d.  The  Martyrdom  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  an  ancient  tradition  regarding  the  death  of  the  prophet, 
and  was  probably  composed  just  before  the  Christian  em. 

Edition*.— Ethiopic  Text:  Lawrence(lSl&),Dillmann  (1877). 

Translations, — Latin  (with  both  the  above).  A  Greek  trans- 
lation of  a  late  Patristic  origin  has  been  published  by  von 
Gebhardt  (ZWTh,  1878,  pp.  8S0-858).— English  :  Luth.  Quar. 
Rev.  1878,  p.  513  tf.— French :  Migne  in  Dictionnaire  des  Apo- 
cryphes,  i.,  1858 ;  Basset,  Leu  Apocryphes  Jtthiopiens,  Hi., 
16S4.—  German :  Jolowicz  (based  on  Lawrence's  text,  1864); 
Clemen  in  Kautszch's  Pseudepigr.  1900. 

Literati! he.—  Gesenius,  Com.  5b.  Jesaja.  1821 ;  Stokes  in 
Smith  and  Wace's  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biogr. ;  Harnack,  Geseh,  d. 
altchr.  Litt.  i.  p.  854  f„  ii.  pp.  578-579,  714  tf. ;  Armitage  ltob- 
inson  in  Hastings1  DB  il.  499 ;  Charles,  Ascension  of  Isaiah. 

12.  The  Histories  of  Adam  and  Eve. — This  work 
appears  under  two  main  forms,  almost  as  distinct 
as  two  works:  one  in  Greek  and  one  in  Latin. 
The  Greek  is  entitled  Narrative  and  Citizenship  of 
Adam  and  Eve  (At^yrjo-ts).  It  was  published  by 
Tischendorf  in  1866  (Apocal.Apocr.  pp.  1-23)  under 
the  misleading  title  of  'The  Apocalypse  of  Moses.' 
The  Latin  version  is  entitled  Vita  Ada;  et  Evce, 
and  was  published  by  W.  Meyer  (Abhandl.  d. 
Miinchen.  Akad.  Phil.-Hist.  Klasse  xiv.  3,  1878, 
pp.  185-250).  A  third  slightly  varying  form  exists 
in  Slavonic,  and  a  fourth  in  Armenian.  Both  of 
these  are  from  the  Greek  narrative. 

Contents. — The  story  opens  with  an  accountof  the 
deeds  of  Adam  and  Eve  immediately  following  the 
expulsion  from  the  garden  of  Eden.  Adam  and 
Eve  seek  for  food,  experience  difficulties  in  obtain- 
ing it,  and  perform  penance  in  order  to  secure  God's 
mercy  (1-8).  Satan  once  more  tempts  Eve  (9-11), 
and  narrates  at  the  request  of  Adam  the  circum- 
stances of  his  own  fall  (12-17).  Then  follows  an 
account  of  the  birth  of  Cain  and  Abel,  and  Adam 
is  taught  how  to  cultivate  the  soil  (18-22).  Eve 
dreams  of  Abel's  death,  which  presently  occurs ; 
but  Seth  and  other  children  are  born  to  Adam  .and 
Eve  (23.  24).  Adam  informs  Seth  of  a  vision  given 
him  through  the  archangel  Michael,  after  he  and 
Eve  had  been  cast  out  of  Eden.  It  was  a  chariot 
similar  to  the  wind,  but  with  wheels  of  lire.  The 
Lord  sat  upon  it,  and  many  thousand  angels  stood 
on  His  right  hand  and  on  His  left.  Adam  addressed 
a  prayer  to  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  assured  him 
that  those  who  should  know  and  serve  Himself 
would  not  fail  from  the  seed  of  Adam.  Adam  en- 
joins Seth  to  receive  this  knowledge  and  keep  it 
(25-29).  At  the  age  of  930,  Adam  falls  sick,  and, 
calling  his  sons  together,  once  more  tells  them  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  Fall  (30-34).  He  then 
sends  Eve  and  Seth  to  the  vicinity  of  Paradise  in 
order  that,  putting  dust  upon  their  heads,  they 
might  plead  for  him  and  receive  some  of  the  oil  of 
life  to  anoint  him  (35.  36).  On  the  way  they  are 
met  by  the  Serpent,  which  bites  Seth,  but  is  per- 
suaded by  Eve  to  let  him  go  (37-39).  They  reach 
the  gates  of  Paradise,  present  their  petition,  but, 
instead  of  the  oil  for  which  they  had  asked,  they 
received  the  promise  of  a  blessing  in  the  distant 
future  (40-42).  They  return  to  Adam,  and  report 
their  experiences  (43.  44).  Adam  then  dies  and  is 
buried  (45-51). 

The  Diegexis  gives  a  parallel  account  of  the  Fall 
by  Eve  (15-30),  of  Adam's  last  will  and  death  (30, 
31),  of  the  intercession  of  the  entire  angel  host 
in  behalf  of  forgiveness  for  Adam  (33-36),  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  prayer  (37),  of  the  burial  of 
Adam  by  the  angel  (38-42),  and  of  Eve's  death  and 
burial  (42,  43). 

Literary  questions.— This  book  (or  couplet  of  books)  is  found 
in  three  recensions,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Slavonic.  It  is  based  <>n 
a  .Jewish  original  (Tischendorf,  Oonybeare,  Spitta,  Hnrnnck, 
Fuchs).  Others,  however,  do  not  believe  in  the  Jewish  original 
(Schiirer,  Gelzer). 

The  date  of  the  composition  is  uncertain.  The  author  was  a 
Jew.  [Hort,  however,  finds  traces  of  Christian  influence,  and 
reletrates  the  Adam  story  to  post-Christian  times.] 

JSditiona,— Greek  Text:  '1  ischendorf,  Apocalypses  Apocry 
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vha,  18GG;  Wllh.  Mfyer,  Vita  Adm  et  Eva-.— English  trans- 
lations :ia  Sdialt'  and  Wage's  Ante-Meene  Christian  Library, 
vol.  xxil.;  Convbeare  in  JQR  vil.  1895,  pp.  '2111-235.— German  : 
Liiteritur-blaU.  d.  Orient*,  1S50,  pp.  Tito  II.,  782  ff.;  Fuchs 
in  Kautszscli'a  Pneudepigr.  1!>0I). 

Literati'  he. — Uort,  art.  '  Aihim  Books'  in  Smith  and  Waco's 
Did.  of  V/triit.  Eiog. ;  Gelzer,  Julian  Africattus,  ii.  1,  1.1S5. 

13.  The   Apocalypse  of  Abraham.— Th is   is  a 

work  preserved  only  in  a  Slavonic  translation.  It 
was  published  in  that  language  (lh(>:J),  but  only 
made  known  more  widely  through  a  German  trans- 
lation by  Bonwetsch  (181)7).  It  tells  of  how  Abra- 
ham took  offence  at  the  idolatry  of  his  father,  how 
he  despised  both  the  wooden  image  Barisat  and 
the  stone  statue  Marumath,  and  was  on  that  ground 
made  the  subject  of  a  special  visit  on  the  part  of 
the  angel  Jaoel,  who  taught  him  to  offer  sacrifice, 
and  then  took  him  into  heaven  on  the  wings  of  a 
dove.  Here  Abraham  received  many  revelations. 
This  work  should  not  be  mistaken  for  the  Testa- 
ment of  Abraham,  edited  by  James  in  the  Cam- 
bridge 'Texts  and  Studies  (ii.  2,  18U2). 

14.  The  Apocalypse  of  Eli  is. — Mention  of  this 
work  occurs  in  Origen's  Com.  on  lit  27,J  (ed.  de  la 
Rue,  iii.  91(»;  ed.  Lommatzsch,  v.  2i>).  Here  it  is 
said  to  be  the  source  from  which  St.  Paul  quotes 
1  Co  2s  'Eye  hath  not  seen,'  etc.  Cf.  also  Epi- 
phanius,  Ha>r.  42  [Dindorf,  ii.  398]  ;  and  Jerome, 
Epist.  57  ad  Pammachium.  Fragments  of  this 
writing  have  been  recovered  in  a  Coptic  manu- 
script brought  from  Akhmim.  Some  of  these  frag- 
ments were  taken  to  Paris  and  some  to  Berlin. 
Those  in  the  former  place  have  been  edited  and 
published  by  Bouriant ;  those  in  Berlin  by  Stein- 
dorff  (Texte  u.  Unters.,  Neue  Folge,  ii.  3a).  This 
editor  thinks  that  the  original  was  a  Jewish  apoca- 
lypse interpolated  by  a  later  Christian  writer. 

15.  The  Apocalypse  of  Zephaniah. — This  was  a 
larger  work  than  the  preceding,  and  was  known  to 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  v.  11.  77).  Among 
the  Akhmim  fragments  published  by  Bouriant  and 
Steindorff  there  are  portions  of  this  apocalypse 
also,  but  they  are  not  extensive  enough  to  serve 
as  a  basis  of  any  trustworthy  judgment  as  to  its 
origin  and  nature.  The  extracts  recovered  do  not, 
however,  contain  Christian  interpolations. 

16.  An  Anonymous  Apocalypse. —  The  Akhmim 
fragments  contain,  in  addition  to  the  above,  por- 
tions of  a  purely  Jewish  apocalypse,  which  cannot 
be  identified  or  associated  with  any  special  name. 
The  author,  speaking  in  the  first  person,  names 
Elias  among  other  saints  whom  he  has  seen  in 
heaven  (14).  The  fragments  are  published  along 
with  Steindorff's  above-named  edition  of  the  Akh- 
mim manuscripts. 

17.  The  Prayer  of  Joseph. — Origen  (ed.  de  la  Rue, 
iv.  84;  Lommatzsch,  i.  147)  calls  this  'a  writing 
not  to  be  despised,  current  among  the  Hebrews.' 
Nothing,  however,  besides  Origen's  quotations  from 
it,  is  known  of  the  contents  of  the  work. 

18.  The  Book  of  Eldad  and  Modad.— These 
names  [F.V  Medad]  occur  in  Nu  11-C-?J.  A  book 
bearing  this  name  is  mentioned  in  Hennas'  Shep- 
herd (  Vis.  ii.  3),  but  nothing  more  is  known  of  it 
with  certainty. 

iv.  General  Characteristics. — The  general 
characteristics  of  apocalyptic  literature  may  not 
all  be  found  in  ideal  vividness  in  any  single  pro- 
duction of  the  class.  Nevertheless,  in  so-called 
apocalypses,  most  of  the  following  traits  are  pre- 
dominant, and,  with  the  majority  of  them,  all 
appear  in  some  degree  of  clearness. 

1.  The  Visinn  Farm.  —  This  is  what  gives  the 
name  to  the  class,  and,  although  not  an  indispens- 
able feature,  is  quite  determinative.  The  authors 
put  themselves  in  the  place  of  seers,  and  throw 
upon  the  canvas  large,  vivid,  lifelike  portraitures. 
The  imagery  is  in  many  cases  fantastic  and  unreal 
as  compared  with  the  actual  world,  but  it  is  strik- 


ing and  clearly  drawn.  Conflicts  and  stru"<des 
judicial  assizes,  conversations  and  debates  as  well 
as  cosmographical  delineations,  are  placed  before 
the  eyes  of  the  seer,  and  by  him  described  more  or 
less  in  detail. 

2.  Dualism.—  The  distinction  between  the  world 
of  sense  and  the  world  of  Divine  or  spiritual  reali 
ties  is  always  prominently  in  the  mind.  The  other 
world  is,  however,  conceived  as  only  imperceptible 
to  the  bodily  senses,  not  as  different  in  kind  A 
dualism  as  between  matter  and  spirit  underlies  the 
philosophy  of  the  apocalypse,  but  is  necessarily 
ignored  in  the  presentation  of  the  realities  of  the 
spiritual.  These  are  put  before  the  bodily  senses 
as  if  a  simple  heightening  of  the  powers  of  the 
senses  would  bring  them  into  view. 

3.  SymboUsm.—'Yhe  visions  portrayed  abound  in 
conventional  symbolical  figures.  Mixed  organisms, 
partaking  of  the  parts  and  characteristics  of  differ- 
ent creatures  (beasts),  frequently  recur.  Gener- 
ally  the  different  parts  that  enter  into  these  mixed 
figures  represent  different  abstract  principles,  and 
the  mixed  figure  as  a  whole  stands  for  combina- 
tions of  powers.  Mystic  and  symbolic  numbers, 
too,  constantly  appear  (seven  heavens,  seven  arch- 
angels, ten  shepherds).  Sometimes  this  symbolism 
is  explained  in  minute  terms,  but  sometimes  it  is 
left  for  the  seer  to  unravel.  Sometimes  the  pur- 
pose of  the  use  of  such  symbolism  seems  to  be 
simply  to  harmonize  the  form  of  presentation  to 
the  mysterious  nature  of  the  subject-matter ;  but 
at  other  times  it  is  evidently  designed  to  conceal 
the  exact  import  of  the  revelation  from  the  un- 
initiated, and  to  keep  it  a  secret  within  an  esoteric 
circle.  The  method  of  interpretation  known  aa 
Gematria  is  to  this  end  frequently  resorted  to. 

4.  Angehdoay. — A  system  of  mediators  between 
the  two  worlds  is  pictured  as  establishing  their 
connexion.  In  comparison  with  the  angelology  of 
the  OT  (with  the  exception  of  Daniel),  this  media- 
torial hierarchy  is  complex  and  definite.  It  is, 
moreover,  subdivided  into  two  branches,  the  good 
and  the  evil,  which  are  at  enmity  with  cue  another. 
In  some  apocalypses  one  particular  angel  is  com- 
missioned to  the  task  of  acting  as  the  companion 
and  friendly  interpreter  of  the  seer  (amjelus  inter- 
prets). To  him  the  seer  appeals  in  his  ignorance  of 
the  meaning  of  the  mystic  visions,  and  from  him 
he  receives  needed  explanations.  Here,  too,  a 
difference  must  be  noted  between  the  apocalypses 
and  the  early  prophets  (cf.  Am  7-0),  who  see 
visions,  but  speak  directly  with  the  Almighty  in 
person. 

5.  The  Unknown  as  subject-matter. — The  subject- 
matter  revealed  concerns  one  of  two  spheres,  viz., 
either  the  inscrutable  mechanism  of  the  other 
world,  or  the  purposes  of  God  regarding  the  present 
world  :  («)  Under  the  first  head  are  portrayed  the 
characteristics,  deeds,  and  destinies  of  angels,  both 
good  and  evil,  the  secret  forces  and  courses  of  the 
great  nature-powers  and  elements,  and  the  mode 
of  the  Creation.  (6)  Under  the  second  head  natur- 
ally two  divisions  are  distinguishable,  the  historical 
and  the  eschatological.  Such  great  landmarks  in 
the  history  of  the  world  as  the  entrance  of  sin,  the 
fortunes  of  the  first  human  pair,  the  Flood,  the 
destinies  of  Israel,  are  given  as  known  and  decreed 
of  God.  The  whole  eschatology,  including  the 
final  judgment,  the  Messianic  Age,  the  fate  of 
mankind,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  tiie  de- 
struction of  the  world,  are  of  the  utmost  interest 
to  the  apocalyptist.  In  fact,  so  prominent  is  this 
part  of  the  world  of  mystery  in  the  apocalypses, 
that  some  authorities  have  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  making  it  the  sole  test  of  an  apocalypse. 
Apocalyptic  is,  according  to  this  view,  synonymous 
with  eschatological.  (So  Lucke,  and,  among  more 
recent  scholars,  Bousset.) 
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6.  Pseudonymity. — The  author  of  an  apocalypse 
generally  assumes  the  name  of  a  very  ancient 
person,  preferably  of  some  one  who  is  represented 
in  the  canonical  books  as  having  enjoyed  direct 
communication  with  the  spiritual  world.  Enoch, 
Moses,  and  Elijah  stand  out  as  those  who  passed 
from  this  world  to  the  other  in  a  preternatural 
manner,  and  therefore  were  favoured  even  while 
here  with  apocalyptic  glimpses  of  the  other.  Others, 
because  of  their  exceptional  holiness  and  nearness 
to  God,  are  easily  put  into  the  same  place  of  favour. 
Such  are  Isaiah,  Ezra,  Baruch,  and  Daniel.  The 
name  of  Ezekiel,  however,  quite  singularly  does 
not  seem  to  have  drawn  any  of  these  writings  to 
itself.  Jeremiah's  began  to  be  used,  hut  did  not 
become  very  popular.  That  of  Solomon  was 
attached  to  a  body  of  psalms  for  quite  obvious 
reasons.  The  Sibyl  was  probably  drafted  into  the 
service  in  order  to  gain  the  confidence  of  heathen 
readers  through  the  use  of  the  voice  of  a  trusted  pro- 
phetess of  their  own.  It  was  intended  to  propagate 
Jewish  doctrines  among  the  Gentiles  (Schurer). 
This  pseudonymity  is  accompanied  by  a  not  alto- 
gether accidental  tendency  to  tamper  with  the 
apocalypses.  More  than  any  other  class  of  writ- 
ings they  show  signs  of  having  been  edited  and 
modified.  Many  of  them  are  manifestly  collec- 
tionsor  compilations  of  smaller  productions.  Others 
abound  in  interpolations  and  additions  designed 
to  embellish,  clarify,  and  expand  their  portraitures. 

7.  Optimism. — The  design  of  the  whole  class  is 
predominantly  that  of  encouraging  and  comfort- 
ing the  chosen  people  under  persecution.  Some, 
of  course,  are  more  or  less  sectarian  in  their  ten- 
dency, i.e.  they  address  their  words  of  encourage- 
ment and  hope  to  a  particular  section  of  the 
people,  who  are  regarded  as  faithful  or  righteous 
par  excellence.  The  majority  are  meant  to  teach 
and  comfort  the  whole  nation. 

v.  Theological  Ideas. — The  rootof  the  apoca- 
lyptic theology  is  the  sense  of  need.  Though  it 
may  not  he  strictly  accurate  to  call  the  apoca- 
lypses 'tracts  for  hard  times,'  it  is  quite  true  that 
they  issue  from  a  faith  which  looks  to  God  for 
deliverance  from  evil  days.  The  eye  is  turned 
into  the  future  for  the  good  which  the  God  of  the 
Covenant  has  promised  to  Israel.  The  darker  the 
outlook,  the  brighter  the  hope  which  breaks 
through  it  and  sees  ultimats  victory.  The  rally- 
ing point  of  thought  is  here  furnished  by  the 
conception  of  the  '  Day  of  Jahweh '  in  the  pro- 
phets of  the  earlier  period.  But  this  hope  for  the 
future  is  impatient.  It  cannot  await  the  working 
of  the  slow  moral  forces  gradually  evolving  the 
consummation.  It  rather  sees  the  Golden  Age 
bursting  forth  in  a  sudden  and  supernatural  mani- 
festation of  God's  power  and  favour  to  His  chosen 
people.  Accordingly,  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the 
apocalyptic  theology  must  begin  with  the  contrast 
of  the  ages. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  two  uEons  (4  Ezr  750), — 
This  is  developed  from  the  older  idea  of  the  'latter 
days '  (  a,]?;i  n  'yi  s )  which  the  earlier  prophets  always 
held  up  as  a  source  of  comfort  and  encouragement 
whenever  they  were  moved  to  denounce  the  exist- 
ing evils  of  their  day.  A  great  day  of  Jehovah 
would  bring  about  the  righting  of  all  that  was 
wrong  with  the  world.  In  the  apocalypses,  all 
that  precedes  the  critical  day  is  summed  up  under 
the  conception  of  the  present  age  (alibv  oDros,  c^' 
r1.1?) ;  the  future,  with  its  ideally  good  conditions, 
is  the  coming  age  (alwv  6  /iAXwc,  tpxbiMvos,  ^'> 
**;?).  The  noteworthy  feature  about  the  concep- 
tion of  the  seons  is  that  each  is  a  coherent  unity, 
and  has  a  character  of  its  own.  The  present  age 
is  unpropitious,  evil  (4  Ezr  712)  ;  the  future  will  be 
good.  The  past  is  the  age  of  the  world-kingdom, 
portrayed  under  the  symbolic  figure  of  beasts  ;  the 


future,  the  age  of  the  Divine  reign  ;  it  has  a  human 
aspect.  All  this  is  put  forth  as  a  source  of  com- 
fort and  encouragement  to  the  faithful.  The 
duration  of  the  evil  age  is  variously  computed. 
Enoch  makes  it  10,000  years  (Eth.  Enoch  161 18w 
216)  ;  in  the  Assumption  of  Moses  it  is  5000 ;  at 
any  rate,  it  is  definite  and  near  its  end.  It  is 
soon  to  pass  away.  The  question  is  even  pertinent 
whether  those  living  shall  continue  to  the  end  of 
it.  This  question,  however,  is  not  answered  (4  Ezr 
437  55i)£.  62«,  Syr.  Bar  449). 

2.  The  impending  Crisis. — The  passingof  theold 
will  be  accompanied  by  great  changes  in  nature. 
The  order  of  things  will  be  reversed.  The  moon 
will  alter  her  course,  and  not  appear  at  her  ap- 
pointed times ;  the  stars  shall  wander  from  their 
orbits  and  be  concealed  (Eth.  Enoch  8015-7).  Trees 
will  flow  with  blood,  and  stones  will  cry  out  (Syr. 
Bar  27).  In  the  heavens,  dread  signs  of  porten- 
tous significance  will  appear  (Sib.  Or  379&*16). 
Fountains  will  dry  up,  the  earth  will  refuse  to 
yield;  the  heavens  will  be  turned  into  brass  ;  the 
rains  will  fail,  and  springs  of  waters  will  be  dried 
up.  Among  men,  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  will 
prevail  (Eth.  Enoch  99*,  4  Ezr  9a),  and  private 
feuds  and  recklessness  of  the  life  of  men  will  be 
the  rule  (Eth.  Enoch  1002 ;  Sib.  Or  3^^*\  Syr. 
Bar  4832  70]).  Women  will  cease  to  be  fruitful, 
and  miscarriages  will  occur  (4  Ezr  C8  631).  These 
are  the  dpxv  u>8Lvwv  of  Mt  248,  Mk  13s. 

3.  The  Conception  of  God  is  more  definitely 
anthropomorphic  than  in  the  earlier  period.  He 
is  pictured  by  the  apocalyptists  as  seated  on  the 
highest  heaven,  and  surrounded  by  a  host  of 
attendants.  In  the  Slavonic  Enoch,  in  the  Ascen- 
sion of  Isaiah,  in  the  Greek  Baruch,  and  in  general 
in  all  the  apocalypses,  God  is  regarded  as  a 
monarch  with  an  army  to  fight  His  battles,  and 
a  retinue  of  servants  to  execute  His  orders. 
Much  of  this  is  naturally  a  part  of  the  drapery 
of  the  vision,  but  it  all  tends  to  accentuate  the 
gulf  which  separates  God  from  man.  Especially 
where  the  anthropomorphism  is  conscious  of  its 
own  inadequacy,  and  is  combined  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  tearfulness  of  God's  person,  the  idea  of 
transcendency  is  accentuated,  and  begins  to  domi- 
nate the  apocalyptists'  thought  of  Gcd. 

4.  The  cosmology  is  a  corollary  of  the  transcen- 
dence of  God.  The  distance  between  heavtn,  His 
dwelling-place,  and  earth,  the  abode  of  man,  is 
enlarged  and  filled  with  six  stages,  making  alto- 
gether seven  heavens.  These  are  minutely  de- 
scribed in  the  Slavonic  Enoch,  the  Ascension  of 
Isaiah,  the  Greek  Baruch  (cf.  also  Test.  Lev.  2 
and  3).  The  substance  of  which  these  heavens  are 
made  is  light,  or  rather  luminous  matter  (Eth.  En 
14B25).  The  language  is  not  metaphorical.  This 
light  becomes  fuller  and  more  intense  as  one 
approaches  the  throne  of  God  Himself.  Willi  God 
are  to  be  found  in  this  sphere  the  forces  and 
persons  that  wage  His  warfare  and  serve  to  carry 
out  His  plans.  Besides  the  hierarchy  of  angels 
(already  spoken  of),  there  are  here  the  abodes  of 
the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  nature-powers ;  also  the 
Messiah,  ready  to  be  manifested  at  the  proper 
time. 

5.  An  arch-enemy  called  Beliar,  Mastema,  Aza- 
zel  (Satan),  at  every  point  undertakes  to  thwart 
the  purposes  of  God.  It  was  he  who  tempted 
and  misled  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
(Life  of  Adam  and  Eve).  As  he  takes  on  himself 
a  body  and  appears  on  earth  in  order  to  defeat 
the  Messiah,  he  is  Antichrist.  In  this  capacity  he 
is  sometimes  represented  as  taking  the  form  of  a 
king  (Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Nero,  Caligula)  and 
sometimes  that  of  a  false  prophet  (Sib.  Or  363ff)- 

0.  Man. — There  is  a  definite  realization  of  the 
unity  of  the  human  race.      Sin,  need,  and  death 
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are  looked  upon  as  affecting  all  men.  They  have 
one  cause  for  all.  The  world  was  created  for  the 
sake  of  man  (4  Ezr  8"  Syr.  Bar  H18).  Similarly, 
the  plans  of  God  have  in  view  the  welfare  of  men 
as  such.  The  blessings  of  the  Messianic  Age  come 
to  men  in  general,  although  with  varying  "degrees 
of  fulness  (Sib.  Or  3«7«-  7«™.).  But  the  distinction 
between  those  who  please  God  by  obeying  His  law 
and  those  who  do  not  is  never  lost  sight  of.  Israel 
is  His  chosen  people,  and  He  has  given  it  the  Law  ; 
but  the  Israelite  who  transgresses  the  Law  is 
punished,  whereas  the  Gentile  who  observes  the 
Sabbath  shall  be  holy  and  blessed  like  lus,'  says 
the  author  of  Jubilees. 

7.  Sin. — All  misery  among  men  is  the  result  of 
sin,  and  the  fall  of  the  first  pair  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden  is  the  cause  of  it.  This  is  predominantly  the 
lesson  of  the  Life  of  Adam  and  Eve  ;  but  it  is  also 
clearly  put  in  4  Ezra  and  in  the  Syriac  Baruch 
(Tennant,  The  Sources  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Fall 
and  Original  Sin,  1005). 

8.  The  coming  Messiah. — The  central  develop- 
ment of  apocalyptic  literature  is  the  figure  of  the 
Messiah  ;  but  it  is  nowhere  outlined  so  clearly  as 
in  the  Ethiopic  Enoch.  He  is  here  designated  as 
the  Son  of  Man  ;  He  is  also  called  the  Righteous 
One,  the  Elect  One,  the  Elect  of  Righteousness 
and  the  Faithful  One,  and  the  Anointed  One. 
He  is  not  a  mere  human  being ;  He  has  His 
home  in  heaven  with  the  Ancient  of  Days  (397 
461).  Enoch  sees  Him  as  pre-existing.  This  pre- 
existence  is  also  implied  in  the  declaration  that 
His  name  was  named  by  the  Creator  of  spirits 
before  the  creation  of  the  sun  and  stars  (48s),  that 
He  was  chosen  and  concealed  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world  (48G  62s).  He  will  become  manifest 
in  the  day  of  consummation,  taking  His  seat 
beside  the  Lord  of  the  Spirits,  and  all  creatures 
shall  fall  down  before  Him  (51s-  *  (il»  633).  Other 
portraitures  are  to  be  found  in  4  Ezr  IS3  ('  One  in 
the  form  of  a  man'),  and  in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon 
(17  and  18). 

9.  The  Resurrection.— The  doctrine  of  Dn  122  is 
that  'many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the 
earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and 
some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt.'  In  the 
Eth.  Enoch  (511)  this  is  broadened  into  a  universal 
resurrection,  the  object  of  which  is  defined  as 
judgment  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body  (Eth. 
Enoch  22).  This  idea  is  also  taught  elsewhere 
(4  Ezr  7"  54'  14*5,  gyr.  Bar  427  5Ud,  Test.  Benj. 
10,  almost  in  the  words  of  Dn  122,  Life  of  Adam, 
41.  10.  18.  24.  .31). 

10.  The  Judgment. — This  undoubtedly  developed 
from  the  prophetic  conception  of  the  Day  of  Jahweh. 
It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  judgment  which 
takes  place  during  the  course  of  the  present  age. 
It  is  called  the  Great  Judgment  (peydXy  Kpltris,  Eth. 
Enoch  106- «  a.j*  453- u  489  50*  58s  605  656-  w  67i0,  Jub 
610  32",  Eth.  En  917,  Test,  of  Levi  3,  Assump. 
Mosl»);  Eternal  Judgment  (Slav.  Enoch  71  401-, 
4  Ezr  770-73,  syr.  Bar  20*  572  59s  837  85l2ff-,  Life  of 
Adam,  39).  It  consists  in  a  spectacular  revelation  of 
the  wickedness  of  God's  opponents,  and  their  con- 
demnation and  punishment  for  their  enmity  to 
Him.  The  subjects  of  the  judgment  are  both 
heavenly  and  earthly  powers.  Satan  and  Anti- 
christ (if  these  two  be  looked  at  as  different),  the 
fallen  angels,  the  world-powers,  and  wicked  men 
are  all  included.  The  judgment  will  be  upon  the 
ground  of  books  in  which  either  the  names  or  the 
deeds  of  men  have  been  inscribed  according  to 
their  good  or  evil.  Sometimes  the  deeds  are 
represented  as  being  weighed  in  the  scales.  Each 
person  judged  must  stand  upon  his  own  merits. 
Intercession  in  his  behalf  by  another  is  of  no  avail. 
The  judge  is  God  Himself.  He  appears  as  the 
Ancient  of  Days   (one  having  a  Head  of  Days), 


with  white  hair  and  beard.  He  is' seated  on  a 
glomus  throne,  and  surrounded  with  myriads  of 
angels  (Eth.  En  14.  a,  sib.  Or  3"  «  Slav  Fn 
20',  Test.  Levi  4,  Assump.  Mos  12")'.  In  "some 
representations  it  is  the  Messiah  who  acts  as  the 
judge :  (uniformly  in  the  Book  of  Similitudes,  Eth 
Enoch  37-71,  with  the  exception  of  47*)  His 
sphere  of  judgment,  however,  includes  the  fallen 
angels  and  demons,  not  men.  For  the  most  part 
the  Messiah  appears  either  before  or  after  the 
judgment  (4  Ezr  7™  before  ;  Eth.  Enoch  00,  after) 
Again,  Messiah  is  associated  with  God  and  acts 
as  the  judge  while  God  executes  sentence  (Eth. 

11.  llic  Punishment  of  the  Wicked.—  The  most 
manifest  effect  of  the  judgment  is  the  overthrow 
of  God's  enemies  and  the  infliction  of  fit  penalties 
upon  them.  Of  these  enemies,  three  classes  may 
be  distinguished  :  (a)  Spirits,  including  Satan  and 
fallen  angels  (Test.  Benj.  3,  Sib.  Or  8™,  Test.  Sim. 
6,  Zeb.  0).  (6)  Heathen  world-powers,  looked  at 
either  in  the  abstract  or  as  special  individual  kin°-s 
(4  Ezr  11.  123,  Sib_  0r  88«.8ioj  Ps_soi  1723,  ^ 
En  51*  &>'>  537).  (c)  Sinners  in  general.  But 
special  mention  is  made  of  Israelites  who  trans- 
gressed the  law  (Syr.  Bar  851S  5422).  Satan 
(Beliar)  is  cast  into  the  fire  (Test.  Jud.  25),  though 
he  rules  in  hell  with  his  angels  (Eth.  En  5335Gi). 
The  fallen  angels  pass  at  the  judgment  into  a 
permanent  condition  of  damnation.  The  giants 
who  sprang  from  the  union  of  the  angels  with 
the  daughters  of  men  are  also  confined  in  eternal 
torment.  The  heathen  who  have  opposed  God 
and  oppressed  Israel  are  destroyed.  Destruction 
(d7rtiXeto),  however,  is  not  conceived  as  equivalent 
to  annihilation,  but  as  involving  existence  in  a 
wretched  state. 

12.  The  Reward  of  the  Righteous. — The  works 
of  the  pious  are  preserved  as  in  a  treasury  in 
heaven  (4  Ezr  777  833,  Syr.  Bar  14"  24i).  When 
they  are  raised  from  the  dead,  it  is  in  order  that 
they  may  come  into  eternal  life  (Ps-Sol  316).  This 
they  are  said  to  inherit  (Eth.  En  374  409,  Ps-Sol 
991411.3).  Eternal  life  is  sometimes  looked  at 
as  simply  a  prolonged  bodily  life  (Eth.  En  59 
ion.  n  62H,  juo  2327-*>);  but  sometimes  it  appears 
as  a  superior  kind  of  life  in  another  world  (4  Ezr 
8*3,  Syr.  Bar  212a,  Test.  Lev.  18). 

13.  The  Renovation  of  the  World. — This  is  the 
natural  corollary  of  the  idea  that  the  world  as  at 
present  constituted  has  been  corrupted  by  rebellion 
against  God  and  sin,  and  therefore  cannot  stand. 
Deutero-Isaiab  (6517  6G--)  foreshadows  the  advent  of 
'  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.'  The  same  world- 
reconstruction  is  held  in  prospect  by  the  apoca- 
lyptists.  The  Ethiopic  Enoch  (9116f-)  announces 
that  '  the  first  heaven  will  vanish  and  pass  away, 
and  a  new  heaven  will  appear.'  The  present  order 
of  the  material  heavens  will  last  only  until  the  new 
eternal  creation  is  brought  into  existence  (Eth.  En 
72]).  Time  distinctions  will  cease  when  the  new 
creation  is  accomplished  (Jub  506). 

14.  Pn  destination. —\n  the  sense  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  destiny  of  individuals  beforehand, 
as  elect  or  non-elect,  the  idea  of  predestination 
does  not  clearly  appear  in  the  apocalyptic  litera- 
ture. In  the  sense,  however,  that  all  the  experi- 
ences of  God's  people  are  known  and  have  always 
been  known  by  Him,  and  do  not  come  to  pass 
without  His  consent,  the  doctrine  is  constant  as  the 
undertone  of  thought.  All  the  events  unfolded  in 
the  eschatological  pictures  are  certain  to  come  to 
pass  because  God  wills  that  they  should.  Cer- 
tainty of  blessedness  for  the  righteous  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  their  own  piety,  but  upon  God's 
having  foreordained  it  (Assump.  Mos  12B).  The 
age  is  as  <*  whole  fixed  and  measured  (Book  of 
Jubilees).     When  its  course  has  run,  it  comes  to 
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an  end  (4  Ezr  439  77*).  A  certain  number  of 
righteous  must  be  gathered  in.  Only  when  this 
takes  place  can  the  consummation  occur.  It  was 
this  doctrine  that  made  the  whole  apocalyptic 
theory  a  practical  effective  scheme,  because  it 
enabled  it  to  impart  the  assurance  of  the  realiza- 
tion of  that  good  in  the  future  which  was  missed 
in  the  present. 

VI.  Contact  with  the  New  Testament. — 
The  significance  of  apocalyptic  literature  for  the 
NT  is  very  large,  ^n  general,  apocalyptic  furnishes 
the  atmosphere  of  the  NT/  Its  form,  its  language, 
and  its  material  are  extensively  used.*  In  par- 
ticular, this  is  true  of  the  following  main  lines: — 

1.  The  apocalyptic  form  is  used  as  such  in  the 
literary  composition  of  the  NT.  In  the  Apocalypse 
of  John  this  becomes  the  form  of  the  whole  book. 
In  other  places  it  is  introduced  as  a  part  of  produc- 
tions of  a  different  literary  type  (cf.  Mt  24  and 
parallels).  Whether  these  passages  were  origin- 
ally separate  works  and  the  Gospel  writers  in- 
corporated them,  or  whether  they  make  up  integral 
parts  of  the  plans  of  the  Gospels,  is  a  question  for 
historical  criticism  to  deal  with.  In  their  inter- 
pretation no  satisfactory  results  will  be  reached  if 
their  formal  affinity  to  the  apocalypses  be  ignored. 
In  2  Th  2"M2  the  case  is  clear.  The  Apostle  evi- 
dently weaves  an  apocalyptic  passage  of  his  own 
construction  into  his  Epistle.  A  firm  base  of 
operations  is  thus  furnished  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  apocalyptic  portions  of  the  NT.  These  must 
be  read  as  the  apocalypses  in  general  are  read. 

2.  Some  outstanding  phrases  in  the  NT  termi- 
nology deserve  special  mention.  The  expression 
'Son  of  Man'  occurs  first  in  Daniel  (713).  .From 
here,  if  the  now  predominant  pre-Christian  dating 
of  the  Book  of  Similitudes  (Eth.  En  37-71)  be 
correct,  it  is  adopted  into  that  work,  and  this 
usage  serves  as  the  bridge  of  connexion  between 
Daniel  and  Jesus,  who  treats  this  term  constantly 
as  His  own  title.  Closely  associated  with  this 
title  is  the  phrase  'Head  of  Days'  (Eth.  En  473 
482'6),  as  applied  to  God.  Other  phrases  of  this 
class  are  the  '  Day  of  Judgment,'  the  '  Great  Day 
of  Judgment'  (Eth.  En  19122wi). 

3.  Quotations  from  apocalyptic  books  are  not 
very  common  in  the  NT.  The  must  familiar  is 
that  in  Jude1"-  from  Eth.  En  l9.  Jude9  is  also  a 
quotation  from  the  Assumption  of  Moses  (Charles, 
Testament  of  Moses).  The  book  is  notnamed  here, 
and  the  quotation  is  identified  by  ancient  writers 
to  whom,  this  apocalypse  was  familiar.  But  coin- 
cidences of  phraseology,  suggesting  quotations 
either  of  one  from  the  other  or  of  both  from  a  com- 
mon source,  are  quite  frequent  (cf.  Charles,  Book 
of  Enoch,  pp.  42^9 ;  Apocalypse  of  Baritch,  pp. 
lxxvi-lxxix ;  Book  of  the  Serrets  of  Enoch,  pp. 
xxii,  xxiii ;  Assumption  of  M»*es,  pp.  113;  also 
Sinker,  Testamenta  XII  Patriarcharum,  pp.  209- 
210).  Some  of  these  parallelisms  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  nature  of  the  thought  expressed,  which 
perhaps  would  not  admit,  or  at  least  would  not 
easily  lend  itself  to  very  different  phraseology  ; 
but  in  a  large  number  the  coincidence  can  occur 
only  where  literary  affiliation  of  some  kind  exists. 

4.  The  most  important  point  of  contact,  however, 
is  that  in  subject-matter.  And  here  it  is  no  mere 
point  of  contact  that  we  have  to  note,  but  a  large 
and  free  adoption  of  the  forms  worked  out  by  the 
apocalyptista.  To  undertake  a  list  would  be  to 
repeat  the  summary  given  above  of  the  apocalyptic 
theology.  The  simplest  way  to  describe  the  rela- 
tion is  to  say  that  Jesus  and  the  writers  of  the  NT 
found  the  forms  of  thought  made  use  of  in  apo- 

♦This  does  not  mcnn,  however,  that  there  are  not  in  the 
fundamental  matters  shrtrp  contrasts  between  the  NT  and  the 
apocalypses.  The  New  Testament  is  the  New  Testament.  Its 
originality  is  beyond  question. 


calyptic  literature  convenient  vehicles,  and  have    I 
cast  the  gospel  of  God's  redemptive  love  into  these   I 
as  into  moulds.      The  Messiaaism  of   the  apo-  / 
calyptists    has    thus    become   unfolded   into  the/ 
Christology  of  the  NT.    The  theocratic  judgment' 
has  passed  into  the  universal  ethical  cRscriminatiod1 
between  individuals  according  to  the  deeds  done  if 
the  body.     Other  doctrines,  such  as  angelology  and 
demonology,  have  likewise  been  used  as  the  vehicles 
of  great  eternal  verities. 

5.  Solutions  of  some  questions  which  St.  Paul 
faced  are  proposed  in  some  of  the  apocalypses 
(notably  4  Ezr  and  Syr.  Bar).  These  are  often  as 
different  as  they  can  possibly  be.  Whether  they 
are  meant  to  be  a  secret  form  of  attack  on  Chris- 
tianity or  simply  independent  ways  of  approaching 
the  same  subjects,  they  are  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. In  the  first  case,  they  throw  light  on  the 
growth  of  Christian  belief  and  the  manner  of 
the  polemic  waged  against  it.  In  the  latter,  they 
illustrate  the  nature  of  the  setting  in  which  the 
gospel  found  itself  as  soon  as  preached. 

Literature.— Besides  the  special  works  (referred  to  above)  on 
the  individual  apocalypses,  the  following  comprehensive  works 
may  be  consulted:— Gfriirer,  Das  Jahrhnndert  d.  ffeils,  163S  ■ 
Hilgenfeld,  Jud.  Apokal.  1857.  and  Messias  Judwurum,  1S69; 
Drummond,  TheJewinh  Messiah,  1877;  Smend, '  Jiid.  A  pole.' in 
ZA  TW,ISS5,  pp.  222-250;  Deane,  Pseudepigrapha,  1891;  Thom- 
son, Books  which  fhJluencedOur  Lord  and  His  Apontles,\S91; 
de.  Faye,Z*s  Apocalypses  Juive*,lSQ2;  Bousset,  Der  Antichrist 
[Eng.  tr.  by  Keane,  1S96].  and  the  same  author's  Ofl'enbarung 
Johannis,  1896,  Die  liel.  d.  Judentums,  1903,  and  jud.  Apokal. 
19t)3 ;  Charles,  Ksehatology ,  Hebrew,  Jewish,  mid  Christian 
1S99  ;  Schurer,  GJ  V3,  1898.  iii.;  M.  S.  Terry,  Biblical  Apoca- 
h/ptlcs,  1898 ;  Wellhausen,  Skizzen  u.  Vorarbeiten,  1899 ;  Vote, 
Jud.  Enchatologie,  1903 ;  B  DieMesfianiseh-Apo- 

kalyptiselien  Hoffmtngen  den  Judtntums,YMi  [this  is  the  3rd 
ed.  of  his  Selbstbewusttsein  Jenu1,  ISsS] ;  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy. 
The  Eschatology  of  Paul,  1904 ;  Muirhead,  The  Eschatology  of 
Jesus,  1904;  articles  by  Charles  in  Hastings'  D B and  in  Enci/c. 
Biblica ;  Porter,  Messages  of  the  Apocalyptiad  Writers,  1905. 
A.  C.  ZENOS. 

APOCRYPHA.— This  term  is  here  used  for  those 
Jewish  writings  included  in  the  Gr.,  Lat.,  and  Eng. 
Bibles  to  which  the  title  is  commonly  applied,  i.e. 
the  Biblical  Apocrypha.  For  the  literary  history 
and  characteristics  of  the  Apocrypha  see  Hastings' 
DB,  vol.  i.  s.v.  '  Apocrypha.'  The  relation  of  the 
Apocrypha  to  Christ  and  Christianity,  which  is 
the  subject  of  this  article,  comes  especially  under 
four  heads — the  Messianic  idea,  the  doctrine  of 
Wisdom,  the  anticipation  of  Christian  doctrines 
other  than  that  of  the  Person  or  mission  of  Christ, 
the  use  of  the  Apocrypha  in  the  Christian  Church. 

I.  The  Messianic  Idea. — While  this  idea  is 
luxuriantly  developed  in  Apocalyptic  literature,  it 
is  singularly  neglected  in  most  of  the  Apocrypha. 
The  stream  of  prophecy  which  ran  clear  and  strong 
in  the  OT  became  turbid  and  obscure  in  those 
degenerate  successors  of  the  prophets,  the  Apoca- 
lyptic visionaries.  But  it  was  in  the  line  of  the 
prophetic  schools  of  teaching  that  the  Messianic 
idea  was  cherished.  Accordingly  the  treatment  of 
the  later  stage  of  that  teaching  as  erratic  and  un- 
authoritative, not  fit  for  inclusion  in  the  Canon, 
nvolved  the  result  that  the  remaining  more  sober 
literature,  which  was  recognized  as  nearer  to  the 
standard  of  Scripture,  and  in  Egypt  included  in  the 
later  canon  (at  all  events  as  in  one  collection  of 
sacred  books),  was  for  the  most  part  associated- 
with  those  schools  in  which  the  Messianic  hope 
was  not  cultivated.  Therefore  it  is  not  just  to 
say  that  this  hope  had  faded  away  or  suffered 
temporary  obscurity  during  the  period  when  the 
Apocrypha  was  written,  the  truth  being  that  it 
was  then  more  vigorous  than  ever  in  certain  circles. 
But  these  circles  were  not  those  of  our  Old  Testa- 
ment Apocrypha.  Thus  the  question  is  literary 
rather  than  historical.  It  concerns  the  editing  of 
certain  books,  not  the  actual  life  and  thought  of 
Israel. 

This  will  be  evident  if  we  compare  the  Book  of 
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Daniel  with  1  Maccabees.  These  two  books  deal 
with  the  same  period.  Yet  the  former,  although 
it  does  not  know  a  personal  Messiah,  is  the  very 
fount  and  spring  of  the  Messianic  conception  of 
the  golden  age  in  subsequent  Apocalypses.  On 
the  other  hand,  1  Maccabees  ignores  the  Messianic 
hope,  at  all  events  in  its  usually  accepted  form. 


Only  two  passages  in  this  book  can  he  pointed  to  as 
■   j  the  Messianic  idea,  and  they  will  not  War  the  strain  that  is 


iffgest- 


sometimes  put  upon  them.  The  first  is  1  Mac  25'  '  David  for 
being  merciful  inherited  the  throne  of  a  kingdom  for  ever  and 
ever.'  We  have  here  that  very  elementary  form  of  the  Messianic 
idea,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  the  permanence  of  David's  throne, 
ttut  it  is  evident  that  Dm  id  as  the  founder  of  the  royal  line,  not 
the  Messiah,  is  here  referred  to,  and  that  the  permanence  of  the 
throne  is  fur  the  succession  of  his  descendants,  not  for  any  one 
person.  Not  only  is  this  the  most  reasonable  interpretation  of 
the  passage,  but  it  rests  on  OT  promises  to  that  effect,  where 
the  family  of  David  and  not  the  personal  Messiah  is  intended 
{e.q.  2  5  713. 1G,  Cf.  ps  13212),  of  this  passage,  however,  as  of  the 
earlier  Scriptures  on  which  it  rests,  we  may  sav  that  the  idea 
contained  in  it  is  realized  by  the  permanent  reign  of  David's 
great  Son,  and  in  a  much  larger  and  higher  wav  than  had  been 
anticipated.  The  other  passage  is  1  Mac  4«-  •">  '  And  there 
came  into  their  mind  a  good  counsel,  that  they  should  pull  it 
{i.e.  the  sanctuary!  down,  lest  it  should  be  a  reproach  to  them, 
because  the  Gentiles  had  denied  it:  and  they  pulled  down  the 
altar,  and  laid  up  the  stones  in  the  mountain  of  the  house  in  a 
convenient  place,  until  there  should  come  a  pn.phvt  to  give  an 
answer  concerning  thein.'  This  is  not  even  a  reference  to  '  the 
prophet'  of  whom  we  read  in  Jn  ias.  It  u  merely  a  case  of 
waiting  for  some  prophet  to  come  and  say  when  the  temple  was 
to  be  rebuilt,  with  no  definite  assurance  that  one  specifically 
anticipated  prophet  was  thus  destined  to  arise. 

Nevertheless,  though  we  cannot  point  to  any 
Messianic  prophecy  in  1  Mae.,  some  of  the  Psalms 
attributed  to  this  period  indicate  a  prevalence  of 
ideas  that  belong  to  the  same  circle  of  thought. 
Passionate  patriotism  fired  by  martyrdom  and 
crowned  with  temporary  success  naturally  painted 
great  hopes  for  the  nation.  The  reason  why  these 
were  not  connected  with  a  coming  Messiah  may  be 
twofold.  (1)  For  a  time  it  seemed  likely  that  the 
Maccabees  themselves  were  realizing  those  hopes, 
that  this  remarkable  family  of  patriots  was  really 
restoring  the  glory  of  Israel.  (2)  Since  these  men 
were  of  the  priestly  line,  the  splendour  of  their 
achievements  eclipsed  for  the  time  being  the 
national  dreams  of  the  house  of  David. 

The  reaction  of  the  later  Hasidim,  out  of  whom 
the  Pharisaic  party  emerged,  against  the  worldly 
methods  of  the  Hasmonsean  family  and  their  identi- 
fication of  the  mission  of  Israel  with  military 
prowess,  released  the  more  spiritual  religious  hopes, 
and  so  prepared  for  a  revival  of  Messianic  ideas. 
This  new  movement,  which  saw  the  true  good  of 
the  nation  to  lie  in  her  religion  and  looked  for  her 
help  from  God,  did  not  altogether  coincide  with 
the  hope  of  a  personal  Christ,  for  God  Himself  was 
the  Supreme  King  whose  coming  was  to  be  ex- 
pected by  His  people. 

The  book  of  Judith  is  a  romance  issuing  from 
the  Pharisaic  reactionary  party ;  but  it  is  devoid 
of  all  specific  Messianic  ideas.  In  this  case  the 
human  saviour  of  Israel  is  a  woman. 

Of  the  three  other  popular  tales,  two.  The  His- 
tory of  Susanna  and  liel  and  the  Dragon,  contain 
nothing  bearing  on  the  Messianic  idea ;  but  the 
latter  part  of  Tobit  may  be  accounted  Messianic  in 
the  general  sense  as  giving  a  picture  of  the  Golden 
Age  of  the  future.  Jerusalem  is  to  be  scourged  for 
her  children's  works,  hut  she  is  to  give  praise  to 
the  everlasting  King  that  '  afterwards  his  taber- 
nacle may  be  builded'  in  her  'again  with  joy.' 
Many  nations  are  to  come  from  far  to  the  name 
of  the  Lord  God  with  gifts  in  their  hands.  All 
generations  shall  praise  her  with  great  joy.  The 
city  is  to  be  built  and  paved  with  precious  stones. 
'And  all  her  streets  shall  say  Hallelujah;  and 
they  shall  praise  him,  saying,  Blessed  be  God, 
which  hath  exalted  it  for  ever'  (To  13"'18).  In  all 
this  there  is  no  mention  of  the  son  of  David  or  any 
human  king  and  deliverer.     (In  the  Hebrew  varia- 


tion of  the  text  of  this  chapter  as  rendered  by 
Neubauer  we  read  of  'the  coming  of  the  l£ 
d«n,w  and  thebmldinff  of  Ariel,'  il  Jerusalem- 
but  evidently  this  Redeemer  is  Jaliweh)  Wp 
must  go  outside  our  Apocrypha  to  the  Pmlma  of 
Sfomon  for  the  Pharisaic  revival  of  the  Messiah 
of  the  line  of  David. 

Apocalyptic  literature  lends  itself  more  readilv 
to  Messianic  ideas,  and  these  find  full  expression 
in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  where-in  the  '.Similitudes' 
-the  descriptions  of  the  Messiah  who  appears  in 
clouds  as  the  Son  of  Man  are  assi«ned  by  Dr 
(  harles  to  the  pre-Christian  Jewish  composition' 

-  hstlras,  also  u  Jewish  Apocalyptic  work  calls 
for  closer  examination,  since  it  is  contained  in  our 
Apocrypha,  although  its  late  date  diminishes  its 
value  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  thought 
The  Christian  additions  (chapters  (a)  1.  2 ;  (6)  15^16) 
do  not  call  for  attention  here ;  they  could  only  come 
into  the  study  of  the  development  of  Christian 
thought  if  they  were  in  any  way  contributions  to 
that  subject ;  but  the  warnings  of  the  supplanting 
of  Israel  by  the  Gentiles  in  {n),  and  the  judgment 
of  the  nations  in  (b),  cannot  be  regarded  in  that 
light.  The  original  work  (chapters  3-14)  affords 
significant  evidence  of  the  melancholy  condition 
into  which  Jewish  Messianic  hopes  had  sunk 
during  the  gloomy  interval  between  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  the  rise  of  Bar-Coehba,  the 
reign  of  Domitian  (a.d.  81-90)  being  its  generally 
accepted  date  (see  Hastings'  DB,  vol.  i.  p.  765). 
Unlike  the  other  Apocryphal  writings,  since  it 
does  not  illustrate  the  transition  from  the  OT  to 
the  NT,  it  is  serviceable  only  in  the  study  of  post- 
Christian  Judaism.  Its  Christian  interpolations 
do  not  materially  hinder  us  from  discovering  the 
original  text.  The  Messianic  passages  are  in 
chapters  7.  12.  and  13.  The  insertion  of  the  name 
'Jesus'  in  7s*  (not  found  in  the  Oriental  versions) 
by  a  Christian  hand  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  dis- 
crediting the  Jewish  character  of  the  composition. 
The  picture  of  the  Messiah  is  quite  un-Christian. 
It  is  startling  to  read  that  lie  is  to  die  (7'J9) ;  but 
(1)  this  is  after  reigning  400  years,  and  (2)  without 
a  subsequent  resurrection.  The  first  point  indi- 
cates the  visionary  ideas  of  the  Apocalyptic  writer, 
not  the  known  fact  of  our  Lord's  brief  lire  on  earth, 
and  the  second  is  in  conflict  with  the  great  pro- 
minence which  the  early  Christians  gave  to  our 
Lord's  resurrection.  A  Messiah  who  lived  for  400 
years  and  then  died,  and  so  ended  his  Messiah- 
ship,  could  not  be  Jesus  Christ.  Accordingly  the 
Syriac  reads  '30'  instead  of  '400,'  evidently  a 
Christian  emendation.  Undoubtedly  this  is  a 
Jewish  conception,  and  its  mournful  character, 
so  unlike  the  triumphant  tone  of  Enoch,  is  in 
keeping  with  the  gloomy  character  of  the  book, 
and  a  reflection  of  the  deep  melancholy  that  took 
possession  of  the  minds  of  earnest,  patriotic  Jews 
after  the  fearful  scenes  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  overwhelming  of  their  hopes  in  a  deluge 
of  blood.  The  reference  to  the  death  of  the 
Messiah  is  not  found  in  the  Arabic  or  the  Ar- 
menian versions  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  came 
to  be  omitted,  while  there  is  no  likelihood  that  it 
would  be  inserted  later,  either  by  a  Jew,  to  whom 
the  idea  would  be  unwelcome,  or  by  a  Christian, 
since  the  resurrection  is  not  also  mentioned.  A 
noteworthy  fact  is  that  the  Messiah  is  addressed 
by  God  as''  My  son.'  The  Ethiopic  of  7^,  instead 
of  'My  son  Jesus'  reads  'My  Messiah,'  and  the 
Armenian,  'the  anointed  of  God.'  But  the  refer- 
ence to  sonship  occurs  elsewhere  frequently,  e.g. 
*  My  son  Christ,'  or  'My  anointed  son'  (7^;  see 
also  1332, 37,  as  149,  in  most  versions,  but  not  in 
Arm.:  see  Dr.  Sanday,  art.  'Son  of  God'  in 
Hastings'  DB,  vol.  iv.  p.  571).  Since,  as  Dr. 
Sanday  remarks  in  the  article  just  referred  to, 
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the  strongly  Messianic  passage  in  Ps-Sol  1723-61  has 
not  the  title  '  Son,'  but  clearly  borrows  from  Ps  2 
in  v.'x,  it  is  a  likely  inference  that  2  Esdras  is  here 
based  on  that  Psalm.  Compare  the  words  of  the 
high  priest  in  Mt  266a. 

In  chs.  12  and  13  the  writer  names  Daniel,  and 
manifestly  bases  his  elaboration  of  the  Messianic 
picture  on  the  Book  of  Daniel.  The  Messiah 
appears  as  «,  lion  rising  up  out  of  a,  wood  and 
roaring.  A  certain  pre-existence  is  implied  in  the 
assertion  that  the  Most  High  had  kept  him  (1232) ; 
the  Latin  has  only  'for  the  end,'  but  the  Syriac 
reads  '  for  the  end  of  days,  who  shall  spring  up  out 
of  the  seed  of  David.'  He  will  come  to  upbraid  and 
destroy  the  guilty  people,  but  he  will  have  mercy 
on  a  remnant  and  deliver  them.  Similar  ideas 
are  repeated  in  ch.  13,  but  in  a  different  form.  A 
man  comes  from  the  midst  of  the  sea.  This  is 
unlike  Daniel  (73-  1Lt),  where  the  four  beasts  come  up 
from  the  sea,  but  the  '  one  like  unto  a  son  of  man ' 
from  the  clouds.  The  Most  High  has  kept  him  for 
a  great  season  (v.'J8),  another  reference  to  pre-ex- 
istence. Similarly  later  on  we  read,  ' Like  as  one 
can  neither  seek  out  nor  know  what  is  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  even  so  can  no  man  upon  earth 
see  my  Son,  or  those  that  be  with  him,  but  in  the 
time  of  his  day '  (v. "J.  He  exists,  but  hidden  till 
the  time  when  God  will  reveal  him.  When  he 
comes  and  is  revealed,  *  it  will  be  as  a  man  ascend- 
in".'  'When  all  the  nations  hear  his  voice'  they 
will  draw  together  to  tight  against  him.  But  he 
will  stand  on  the  top  of  Mount  Zion,  and  there  he 
will  taunt  the  nations  to  their  face  and  destroy  them 
without  any  effort  on  his  part,  the  instrument 
of  destruction  being  the  Law,  which  is  compared 
to  tire.  Then  in  addition  to  the  saved  remnant 
of  the  Jews  already  referred  to,  the  lost  ten  tribes 
will  be  brought  back  from  their  exile  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  whither  they  had  gone  by  a  miracu- 
lous passage  through  the  river,  and  whence  they 
will  return  by  a  similar  miraculous  staying  of 
'  the  springs  of  the  river '  again.  Thus  we  have 
the  idea  of  a  restoration  of  all  Israel  under  the 
Messiah,  but  with  no  further  extension  of  the 
happy  future  so  as  to  include  other  nations,  as  in 
the  Christian  Apocalyptic  conceptions  ;  on  the 
contrary,  those  nations  will  le  humiliated  and 
chagrined  at  the  spectacle  of  the  glorification  of 
the  former  victims  of  their  oppression.  On  the 
whole  we  must  conclude  with  Paul  Volz  (Judische 
Eschatulogic,  p.  202)  that  2  Ezra  adopts  the 
traditional  hope  of  the  Messiah,  but  does  not  see 
in  it  the  chief  ground  of  assurance  for  the  future. 
He  is  hailed  as  God's  son,  but  he  appears  to  have 
only  ».  temporary  existence.  He  does  not  bring 
deliverance  from  sin  ;  nor  is  he  to  come  for  judg- 
ment.    His  deatli  is  the  end  of  his  mission. 

ii.  The  Doctrine  of  Wisdom.  —  Unlike  the 
Prophetic  and  Apocalyptic  literature  which  con- 
fessedly anticipated  a  great  future,  and  so  fur- 
nished a  hope  which  Christianity  subsequently 
claimed  to  fulfil,  the  Hebrew  Wisdom  writings 
profess  to  give  absolute  truth,  and  betray  no 
consciousness  of  further  developments.  Neverthe- 
less the  Church  was  quick  to  seize  on  them  as 
teaching  the  essential  Divinity  of  Christ.  The 
historical  method  of  more  recent  times  sees  in  them 
the  germs  of  ideas  on  this  subject  which  were 
subsequently  developed  by  Christian  theologians 
of  the  Alexandrian  school.  For  the  doctrine  of 
Wisdom  in  the  OT  see  DB,  art.  'Wisdom.'  That 
doctrine  in  the  Apocrypha  is  in  direct  succession 
from  the  Hofchmah  teacning  of  Proverbs. 

1.  Sirach. — In  the  Palestinian  school  represented 
by  Sirach  it  is  difficult  to  see  much,  if  any,  ad- 
vance on  Proverbs.  The  idea  of  Wisdom  itself  is 
essentially  the  same,  and  the  gnomic  form  of  writ- 
ing continues  an  identity  of  method. 


(re)  Literary  Form. — There  is  no  attempt  at  meta- 
physical analysis  or  philosophical  argumentation. 
This  Jewish  philosophy  is  not  elucidated  by  reason- 
ing, or  based  on  logical  grounds.  It  is  regarded 
as  intuitive  in  origin  and  the  treatment  of  it  is 
didactic.  Thus  we  have  nothing  like  a  philo- 
sophical or  ethical  treatise.  Much  of  the  writing 
is  directly  hortatory,  and  where  the  third  person 
is  used  we  have  descriptions  and  reflections, 
accounts  of  the  nature  and  function  of  wisdom, 
and  illustrations  of  its  operations  in  life  and 
history. 

(b)  Unity  of  Wisdom,  —  In  Sirach,  as  in  Pr., 
Wisdom  is  described  from  two  points  of  view : 
as  found  in  God  and  His  administration  of  the 
world,  and  as  attainable  by  man  in  his  own  char- 
acter and  life.  But  it  is  not  that  God's  wisdom  is 
merely  the  model  or  the  source  of  our  wisdom. 
Wisdom  throughout,  though  seen  in  such  different 
relations,  is  taken  as  essentially  one  entity.  It  is 
wisdom,  absolute  wisdom,  that  God  uses  in  the 
administration  of  the  universe,  and  that  man  also 
is  exhorted  to  pursue.  This  realism  in  dealing 
with  an  abstract  notion  is  the  first  step  towards 
personification. 

(c)  Personification. — As  in  Proverbs,  wisdom  is 
here  personilied.  Wisdom  is  supposed  to  act.  e.g. 
'How  exceeding  harsh  is  she  to  the  unlearned' 
(6M).  In  a  fine  passage  she  celebrates  her  own 
praises,  glorying  in  the  midst  of  her  people, 
saying— 

1 1  came  forth  from  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High, 
And  covered  the  earth  as  a  miBt. 
I  dwelt  in  high  places, 
And  my  throne  is  in  the  pillar  of  the  cloud'  (243-  4) ; 

and,  further,  after  a  rich  description  of  the  scenes 
of  nature  that  she  influences — 
1  In  three  things  I  was  bean  tin  ed. 
And  stood  up  beautiful  before  the  Lord  and  men,'  etc.  (25l). 
But  there  is  nothing  in  this  personification  beyond 
a  free  nse  of  the  Oriental  imagination.  No  doubt 
to  this  vivid  imagination  such  writing  presents 
wisdom  as  in  some  way  a  concrete  entity,  and 
more,  as  a  gracious,  queenly  presence.  But  all 
along  there  are  expressions  which  admit  the 
imaginary  character  of  the  whole  picture.  For 
instance,  the  opening  passage,  describing  how 
Wisdom  stood  up  in  the  congregation  of  the  Most 
High  to  celebrate  her  own  praises,  would  lose  all 
its  force  of  appeal  if  it  were  taken  in  prosaic 
literalness.     It  is  just  because  this  is  no  actual 

Eerson  posing  for  admiration,  but  a  truth  set  forth 
efore  us,  that  the  whole  picture  appears  to  he 
sublime,  and  serves  its  purpose  in  leading  to  a  high 
appreciation  of  wisdom.  Then  wisdom  is  identi- 
fied with  understanding:  'Whoso  is  wise,  cleave 
thou  unto  him  '  (6M)  .  .  'If  thou  seest  a  man  of 
understanding,  get  thee  betimes  unto  him'  (v.36). 
Tims  cultivation  of  friendship  with  a  man  of 
wisdom  or  understanding  is  part  of  the  pursuit  of 
wisdom  itself.     Even  Philo's  much  more  explicit 

f>ersonification  of  the  Logos  does  not  mean  that  he 
leld  the  Logos  to  be  an  actual  person  in  our  sense 
of  the  term.  Here  all  we  can  sa;y  of  the  subject 
is  that  the  allegorizing  is  very  vivid,  so  vivid  as 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  the  mythopceic,  but  still  in 
the  original  intention  of  the  writer  not  meant  to 
be  more  than  the  glorification  of  a  great  quality 
found  primarily  in  God,  impressed  on  nature,  and 
commended  to  mankind  as  a  highly  desirable 
attainment. 

The  difficulty  of  the  question  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Oriental 
mind  would  not  clearly  face  this  question  of  personality.  The 
imagination  would  so  vividly  realize  the  allegorical  picture 
that  the  idea  would  seem  to  assume  form  and  body,  condensing 
to  an  apparently  concrete  and  even  personal  presence,  so  that 
it  would  be  regarded  for  the  time  beinu  as  a  person,  and  yet  in 
the  course  of  the  meditation  this  would  melt  again  into  an 
abstraction,  and  in  the  less  imaginative  passages  be  regarded 
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in  its  original  character  purely  as  a  mode  of  thought  or  action. 
To  apply  to  the  product  of  such  a  process  the  logic  of  the  West, 
or  to  attempt  to  bring  it  into  harmony,  say,  with  Locke's  theory 
ol  ideas,  is  unreasonable.  The  atmosphere  does  not  allow  of  bo 
hard  a  definition  of  personality  as  that  which  may  be  either 
affirmed  or  denied. 

(d)  Source.  —Wisdom  originates  in  God.  She 
'came  forth  from  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High' 
(243).  '  Wisdom  was  created  together  with  the  faith- 
ful in  the  womb'  (lu).  She  exclaims,  '  He  created 
me  from  the  beginning,  before  the  world'  (24"). 
As  with  I'r  821,  the  Anan  controversy  has  given 
a  factitious  importance  to  this  sentence.  Wisdom 
is  identified  with  Christ ;  and  thus  the  Arian 
doctrine  that  Christ  is  a  creature,  that  He  was 
created,  not  begotten  by  God  and  not  eternal, 
appears  to  have  clear  support.  It  is  probable 
that  Sirach  is  dependent  on  Proverbs,  and  the 
rendering  of  LXX  (h-rtae)  is  doubtful."  lint  the 
much  debated  point  is  of  little  real  importance  ; 
indeed,  it  is  of  no  valuet  ill  we  grant  that  Wisdom 
in  Proverbs  and  Sirach  is  (1)  personal,  and  (2) 
identical  with  Christ.  The  denial  of  (I)  in  the 
previous  paragraph  carries  with  it  the  exclusion  of 
(2).  Nevertheless,  apart  from  the  Arian  concep- 
tion, we  still  have  the  idea  of  the  creation  of 
wisdom  to  account  for.  This,  however,  is  but  a 
consequence  of  the  allegorical  personilication  in 
conjunction  with  the  thought  that  wisdom  pro- 
ceeds from  God.  That  has  a  twofold  signification, 
corresponding  to  the  two  aspects  of  wisdom  First, 
God  is  the  source  of  His  own  wisdom.  He  has 
not  to  learn ;  all  His  plans  and  purposes  spring 
from  His  own  mind.  Secondly,  mankind  learns 
wisdom  from  God ;  it  is  His  gift  to  His  children. 
Wisdom  is  with  all  flesh  according  to  God's 
'gift'(V% 

(e)  Characteristics.  —  There  is  an  intellectual 
element  in  wisdom,  which  is  the  highest  exercise 
of  the  mind.  The  opposite  of  wisdom  is  folly,  a 
stupid  and  brutish  thing.  The  Divine  side  of  wis- 
dom most  clearly  exhibits  this  character.  Wisdom 
created  by  God  is  with  God,  and  therefore  is  seen 
in  His  presence  and  works.  Nevertheless,  Sirach 
makes  very  little  reference  to  the  manifestation 
of  wisdom  in  Nature  or  Providence.  The  whole 
stress  is  on  this  Divine  gift  as  an  object  of 
aspiration  for  mankind.  Wisdom  is  seen  as  the 
best  of  all  human  possessions.  The  sublimity  of 
wisdom  is  set  forth  in  order  to  fire  the  enthusiasm 
of  men  to  have  their  lives  enriched  with  the 
Divine  grace.  This  is  just  the  same  as  in  Pro- 
verbs. So  also  are  two  further  characteristics  of 
Hebrew  wisdom.  First,  it  is  moral.  It  is  con- 
cerned with  the  practical  reason,  not  the  specula- 
tive. Its  realm  is  ethics,  not  metaphysics.  It  is 
not  a  philosophy  for  solving  the  riddle  of  the 
universe ;  it  is  a  guide  to  conduct.  The  ethics  is 
riot  discussed  theoretically ;  there  is  no  theory  ot 
ethics.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  practical,  and  the 
treatment  of  wisdom  is  didactic  and  hortatory. 
Sirach  even  discourages  speculation,  in  directing 
the  attention  solely  to  conduct — 

'  Seek  not  things  that  are  too  hard  for  thee. 
And  search  not  out  things  that  are  above  thy  strength. 
The  things  that  have  been  commanded  thee,  think  there- 
upon; *■ 
For  thou  hast  no  need  of  the  things  that  are  secret '  (321- 23). 

Second,  it  is  religious.  Wisdom  here,  as  in  Pro- 
verbs, is  identified  with  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  The 
way  to  attain  wisdom  is  to  keep  the  Law— 

'  If  thou  desire  wisdom,  keep  the  commandments. 
And  the  Lord  shall  give  her  unto  thee  freely '  (l«t). 


*  The  Hebrew  of  Proverbs  (rug)  is  rendered  in  RV  as  well  as 
AV'poBsessed.'  Still  RVm  has  'formed,'  in  agreement  with 
Bertheau,  Zockler,  Hitzig,  and  Ewald,  and  Delitzsch  has  the 
similar  word  '  produced ' ;  moreover,  Syr.  and  Targ.  agree  with 
the  LXX.  In  Pr  4?  njj?  is  rendered  '  get,'  and  certainly  there  it 
can  only  have  that  meaning. 
VOL.  I. — 7 


Like  Proverbs,  Sirach  contains  a  quantity  of 
shrewd  worldly  wisdom,  and  it  is  eminently 
prudential  in  aim  ;  hut  it  is  the  better  self  that 
is  considered,  and  the  higher  interests,  rather 
than  wealth  and  pleasure,  that  are  studied.  In 
this  way  the  whole  hook  is  concerned  with  the 
exposition  of  the  nature  and  merits  of  wisdom. 

2.  Baruch.  —  The  eloquent  celebration  of  the 
praises  of  wisdom  in  this  book,  which  probably 
dates    from    the    1st    cent.    a.D.    (see    DB     art 

[  Baruch  '),  is  on  similar  lines  to  Sirach.  VVisduni 
is  like  choice  treasure,  to  lie  sought  out  from  far 
But  since  she  is  above  the  clouds  or  beyond  the 
sea,  no  man  ran  be  expected  to  reach  so  far 
There  is  only  One  who  can  do  this.  •  He  that 
knoweth  all  things  knoweth  her*  <:iJ->.  Here  the 
idea  is  different  from  that  of  Sirach.  Wisdom 
is  not  created  by  God,  hut  is  found  by  Him,  as 
though  an  independent  pre-existetice— :  He  found 
her  out  with  His  understanding'  (lb.).  Hut  the 
personification  is  thinner  and  more  pallid  than  in 
Sirach.  There  is  no  real  dualism.  The  language 
is  little  more  than  a  metaphorical  expression  of 
the  idea  that  God  has  the  wisdom  which  is  ahove 
human  reach.  Still  it  goes  on  into  a  sort  of 
myth,  for  Wisdom  thus  discovered  by  God  hidden 
in  some  remote  region  afterwards  appears  on 
earth  and  becomes  conversant  with  men  {3"7). 
Here  we  have  a  curious  parallel  to  the  Juhannine 
conception  of  the  Word  originally  with  God  and 
then  becoming  incarnate  and  dwelling  with  men. 
But  Baruch  has  no  conception  of  incarnation,  and 
the  idea  has  no  place  in  the  Hebrew  personification 
of  wisdom. 

3.  Wisdom. — (rt)  The  nature  of  Wisdom.—  Al- 
though, as  an  Alexandrian  work  in  touch  with 
Greek  philosophy,  the  Bk.  of  Wisdom  carries  the 
doctrine  of  Hukhmah  a  stage  forward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Philo,  it  is  essentially  Jewish,  and  its  idea 
of  wisdom  is  fundamentally  the  same  as  that  of 
Proverbs  and  Sirach,  but  with  additions,  some  of 
which  may  be  attributed  to  Hellenic  influences. 
The  essential  Hebrew  elements,  however,  remain. 
While  a  movement  of  intellect,  wisdom  is  practical, 
moral,  and  religious.  We  are  no  more  in  the 
regions  of  metaphysics  or  even  abstract  ethical 
speculation  than  in  the  Palestinian  literature. 
Thus  we  read — 

'For  her  true  beginning  is  desire  of  discipline; 
And  the  care  for  discipline  is  love  of  her '  (617). 

(b)  Personification. — The  personification  of  Wis- 
dom, though  still  very  shadowy,  is  a,  little  more 
accentuated  than  in  Sirach.  W  isdom  is  described 
as  'a  spirit'  (l6),  and  as  such  seems  to  be  identi- 
fied with  'the  spirit  of  God'  (v.7).  In  answer  to 
Solomon's  prayer  God  gave  him  '  a  spirit  of  wis- 
dom' (77).  'Sue  is  a  breath  of  the  power  of  God' 
(7"s).  She  sits  as  God's  'assessor'  (Drummond)  by 
His  side  on  His  throne  (94).  When,  however, 
various  functions,  such  as  Creation  and  Providence, 
seem  to  be  ascribed  to  her,  this  cannot  be  as  to  a 
personal  agent,  because  they  are  also  ascribed  to 
God  (e.g.  91,2).  It  must  be,  therefore,  that  God  is 
thought  of  as  doing  these  things  by  means  of  His 
wisdom. 

(c>  Attributes. — A  string  of  21  attributes,  in 
thoroughly  Greek  style,  is  ascribed  to  the  spirit 
of  Wisdom  (7"ff-).  Among  other  things,  she  is  said 
to  be  '  only  begotten '  (fiovoytvis,  the  very  word 
used  of  Christ  in  Jn  1 14- 18  316- I8  and  1  Jn  4*,  though 
RV  of  Wisdom  renders  it  here  'alone  in  kind,' 
having  'sole  born'  in  the  margin).  Further,  wis- 
dom is  described  as  'a  clear  effluence  of  the  glory 
of  the  Almighty'  and  an  'effulgence  (a.Trat!>yaofs.a, 
whence  He  V)  from  everlasting  light'  {725, "%  She 
is  free  from  all  defilement,  beneficent,  beautiful. 

(d)  Functions.—  Divine  functions  are  ascribed  to 
Wisdom,  since  it  is  by  His  wisdom  that  God  per- 
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forms  them.  (1)  Creation.  She  is  'the  artificer 
of  all  things '  (T28),  '  an  artificer  of  the  things  that 
are'(86).  (2)  Providence.  The  function  of  wisdom 
in  providence  is  much  dwelt  on.  Wisdom  is  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  guardian  angel  watching  over 
men  and  directing  the  course  ot  history.  Patri- 
archal history  from  Adam  downward  is  described 
as  thus  under  the  charge  of  wisdom.  (3)  Revela- 
tion. The  picture  of  Wisdom  as  the  effulgence 
from  everlasting  light  points  to  this.  She  is  also 
described  as  '  an  unspotted  mirror  of  the  working 
of  God,  and  an  image  [eU&v,  cf.  2  Cor  44,  Col  l15)  of 
His  goodness'  (TM) ;  in  attaining  to  wisdom  we  come 
to  know  the  ways  of  God. 

(e)  Wisdom  as  a  human  acquisition.  — While 
wisdom  is  described  in  its  relation  to  God  as  co- 
extensive with  the  infinite  range  of  the  Divine 
activities,  it  is  also  represented  from  another  point 
of  view  as  a  treasure  which  mankind  is  invited  to 
seek.  The  difficulty  of  acquiring  wisdom  suggested 
in  Baruch  is  not  found  here.  On  the  contrary,  we 
read  that — 

'  Easily  is  she  beheld  of  them  that  love  her, 
Aad  found  of  them  that  seek  her '  (612). 
Moreover,  there  is  no  limitation  of  Jewish  ex- 
clusiveness  in  the  privilege  of  enjoying  this  great- 
est of  God's  gifts,  'for  wisdom  is  a  spirit  that 
loveth  man'  (1H).  When  a  little  later  we  read  that 
'  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  hath  filled  the  world ' 
{tt)v  oiKovfitvyv,  'the  inhabited  earth,'  RVm),  the 
breadth  of  Hellenism  seen  throughout  the  Alex- 
andrian movement,  first  Jewish,  later  Christian, 
is  here  apparent.  While  Wisdom  is  identified  with 
the  Law  in  the  Palestinian  work  Sirach,  here  all 
true  enlightenment,  pagan  as  well  as  Jewish,  must 
be  included  in  this  far-reaching  wisdom.  At  the 
same  time,  this  widespread  wisdom  is  very  different 
from  Greek  philosophy.  The  practical,  ethical 
element  which  is  essential  to  the  Hebrew  ffokkmah 
is  always  its  chief  constituent.  Moreover,  the 
homelier  conception  of  wisdom  as  an  exalted 
prudence  serviceable  in  worldly  affairs,  which  is 
often  apparent  in  Proverbs  ana  Sirach,  is  also  to 
be  found  in  the  Bk.  of  Wisdom. 

(/)  Anticipations  of  Christology. — With  this  con- 
ception of  wisdom  we  cannot  claim  the  identity 
of  terms  (air<xuya<Tfj.a,  eluwv,  \6yos)  which  are  here 
applied  to  wisdom  and  in  the  NT  to  Jesus  Christ 
as  an  indication  of  any  clear  anticipation  of  Chris- 
tian truth.  It  is  rather  the  other  way.  St.  Paul 
and  the  author  of  Hebrews  knew  Wisdom,  and 
made  use  of  expressions  in  the  book  for  their  own 
purposes,  giving  to  them  a  richer  Christian  mean- 
ing. Nor  can  it  be  allowed  that  the  use  of  the 
word  \670s  as  closely  associated  with  wisdom  is 
any  real  anticipation  of  the  \670s  doctrine  of  Philo. 
In  Wis  91  we  read — 

'  O  God  of  the  fathers,  and  Lord  who  keepest  thy  mercy, 
Who  madest  all  things  by  thy  word '  (0  mii.tras  *k  t*»™  iv 

This  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  the  Creation  story 
in  Gn  1,  so  that  we  must  understand  X670S  in  the 
sense  of  '  word'  (i;n,  in  the  familiar  OT  expression 
* the  word  of  the  Lord').  But  Philo  uses  \6yos  in 
the  Stoic  sense  of  '  reason.'  It  may  be  conjectured 
that  the  transition  to  this  meaning  has  begun  in 
Wis.,  because  the  line  immediately  following  that 
just  quoted  is,  'and  by  thy  wisdom  thou  formedst 
man '  (Wis  92).  Thus  Uyos  is  treated  as  parallel  to 
wisdom.  In  any  case  \070s  is  a  rational  word,  not 
a  mere  utterance  of  the  voice,  but  a  word  with 
thought,  reason  in  it.  Still,  the  author  elsewhere 
uses  the  term  in  the  sense  of  'word'  as  the  implied 
reference  to  Gn  1  indicates  that  he  does  here.*    It 

*  Abj-«  occurs  15  times  in  Wisdom  (viz.  1»-  m  22-  n.  20  g9. 11 
71C  SB- 18  9l  129  1612  1816.  2!).  In  13  o(  theae  inBtance8  thrre  i8  no 
question  that  it  means  '  word.'  Of  the  2  remaining  cases  one  is 
that  now  under  consideration  ;  the  other  is  22—'  And  while  our 


would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  say  that  Jn  I1  is  an 
echo  of  Wis  91.  Still  there  is  much  more  in  the 
prologue  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  than  can  be  derived 
in  any  way  from  this  simple  statement,  and  a  great 
deal  of  that  reminds  us  more  of  Philo  than  of 
Wisdom.  The  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that 
in  John  as  in  Wisdom  X070S  is  used  in  the  common 
Biblical  sense  of  '  word ' ;  but  that  there  are  also 
associations  with  Philo,  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  ascribing  to  the  \6yos  as  '  word '  some  of  the 
attributes  which  Philo  had  ascribed  to  his  \6yos  as 
'  reason.'  Accordingly  the  prologue  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel  may  be  said  to  combine  reminiscences  both 
of  Wisdom  and  of  Philo,  together  with  its  own 
original  Christian  ideas. 

iii.  Anticipation  of  Christian  Doctrines. 
— Anticipations  of  the  Christ  idea,  either  as  Mes- 
siah or  as  Wisdom,  have  been  dealt  with  in  the 
previous  sections.  It  remains  to  be  seen  for  what 
other  Christian  doctrines  preparation  is  made  in 
the  Apocrypha. 

i.  The  Doctrine  of  God. — This  subject  is  treated 
very  fully  in  DB,  Extra  Vol.  art.  '  Development 
of  Doctrine,'  pp.  276-281.  All  that  is  called  for 
here  is  to  indicate  those  phases  of  the  doctrine 
that  approach  the  Christian  idea.  1  Maccabees  is 
remarkable  for  its  omission  of  any  direct  reference 
to  God.  But  although  (according  to  the  best  text) 
the  name.of  God  does  not  appear,  He  is  thought  of 
under  the  euphemism  '  heaven '  (e.g.  1  Mac  31B). 
Therefore  we  must  take  the  omission  of  the  sacred 
name  as  an  indication  of  the  reverence  that  feared 
to  mention  it,  which  was  characteristic  of  a  later 
Judaism.  This  went  with  the  growing  conception 
of  the  Divine  transcendence  which  was  not  an 
anticipation  of  Christianity,  but  the  reverse,  and 
against  which  Christianity  was  a  reaction.  Still  it 
prepared  for  Christianity  by  emphasizing  the  need 
of  some  intermediary  power  to  bring  man  into 
contact  with  God,  a  mediating  Christ.  While  no 
hint  of  anything  of  the  kind  is  dropped  in  the 
historical  part  of  the  Apocrypha,  the  soil  is  here 

firepared  for  it  by  the  very  barrenness  of  religion  in 
ack  of  it.  The  popular  tales  in  the  Apocrypha  con- 
tribute nothing  material  to  the  conception  of  God. 
The  fierce  patriotism  of  Judith  falls  back  on  the 
ancient  appropriation  of  Jehovah  for  Israel ;  but 
this  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  a  theological  narrow- 
ing, since  the  thought  is  not  turned  to  any  question 
concerning  the  nature  of  God.  In  the  Wisdom 
literature,  however,  we  may  look  for  some  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine.  Negatively  we  see  this  in 
the  avoidance  of  the  anthropomorphism  that  fear- 
lessly asserted  itself  in  the  OT.  Not  only  is  there 
no  approach  to  a  theophany  in  human  form,  but 
the  human  features  often  poetically  ascribed  to 
God  in  the  older  literature  do  not  appear.  This, 
again,  goes  with  the  growing  feeling  of  Divine 
transcendence,  which  is  alien  to  Christianity.  But 
it  is  also  an  indication  of  a  spiritual  conception 
that  may  be  taken  as  anticipatory  of  the  spiritual 
idea  of  God  in  the  NT.  In  Sirach,  God  is  not  so 
much  too  remote,  but  rather  too  great  for  men  to 
understand  His  nature — 

'  When  yc  glorify  the  Lord,  exalt  him  as  much  as  ye  can; 
For  even  jet  will  he  exceed '  (Sir  4330). 
God  is  addressed  as  '  Father  and  Master  of  my  life' 
(^o").  and  '  Father  and  God  of  my  life '  (v.4),  which 
implies  the  Divine  fatherhood  of  the  individual,  a 
doctrine  only  just  reached  in  the  latest  OT  teach- 
ing. Moreover,  the  goodness  of  God  extends  to  all 
mankind  ( 1813).  In  Wisdom,  under  the  influence  of 
Hellenic  thought,  the  idealizing  process  is  pushed 
further.  God  is  the  '  eternal  light '  (Wis  7'*),  so 
that  wisdom  which  irradiates  the  world  is  the 

heart  beateth,  reason  is  a  Bpark.'  Here  it  is  human  reason  that 
is  referred  to.  In  every  case  where  Xoj-«  is  predicated  of  God 
the  sense  is  '  word.'    See  especially  12"  1822. 
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effluence  from  this  central  fountain  of  light.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  «  narrowing  of  the  idea 
of  creation  under  the  influence  of  the  Greek  notion 
of  pre-existent  matter.  God  creates  the  world  out 
of  'formless  matter '  (ll17),  and  creation  is  described 
as  being  'impressed,'  like  wax  by  the  seal  (198). 
The  motive  of  creation  was  love,  and  God  hates 
nothing  that  He  has  made,  loving  all  things  that 
are  (ll24).  Nevertheless,  it  is  said  in  another  place 
that  God  only  loves  him  who  dwells  with  wisdom 
(7K).  The  seeming  inconsistency  may  be  reconciled 
if  we  understand  that  here  we  have  the  more  special 
personal  affection  of  Divine  friendship. 

2.  The  Fall  and  Original  Sin. — While  Gn  3  con- 
tains the  narrative  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  (1)  it  does 
not  attribute  this  to  the  devil,  not  identifying  the 
serpent  with  Satan,  but  treating  it  simply  as  the 
most  subtle  of  beasts  ;  and  (2)  it  does  not  affirm  that 
either  sin  or  death  visits  the  whole  race  in  conse- 
quence of  this  primary  offence  and  its  doom.  But 
both  of  these  ideas  appear  in  Christianity  ;  and  the 
latter  is  contained  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul, 
who  does  not  give  it  as  part  of  the  new  teaching, 
but  assumes  that  it  is  already  an  accepted  belief. 
St.  Paul  simply  appeals  to  it  as  a.  basis  for  his 
analogous  teaching  concerning  Christ.  Thus  he 
writes, '  as  through  the  one  man's  disobedience  the 
many  were  made  sinners'  (Ro519),  and  similarly 
with  the  second  part  of  the  doctrine,  '  as  in  Adam 
all  die'  (1  Co  15").  Therefore  these  ideas  must 
have  grown  up  apart  from  the  OT.  Now  we 
find  them  in  the  Apocr.  Wisdom  literature,  both 
Palestinian  and  Alexandrian,  e.g.  the  Palestinian 
teaching — 

'  From  a  woman  was  the  beginning  of  sin ; 
And  because  o(  her  we  all  die '  (Sir  2521)— 
an  easy  inference  from  Gn  3,  but  never  made  in 
the  OT.     Then  there  is  the  Alexandrian  teaching, 
'By  the  envy  of  the  devil,  death  entered  into  the 
world'  (Wis  2"). 

Gratz  regards  thia  as  a  Christian  interpolation ;  but  Dp.  Drum- 
mond  shows  that  his  three  reasons  for  thia  view  do  not  appear 
to  have  much  force.  (1)  Gratz  objects  that  the  clause  disturbs 
the  connexion  of  the  passage,  but  it  balances  the  previous 
statement — 

'God  created  man  for  incorruption. 
And  made  him  an  image  of  his  own  proper  being'  (v.-3) ; 
for  thus  we  have  the  antithesis  which  is  one  of  the  common 
forms  of  Hebrew  poetry.  (2)  For  Gratz  to  assert  that  it  has 
for  him  'absolutely  no  sense,'  is  a  criticism  that  would  apply 
to  it  equally  whoever  wrote  it.  (3)  The  fact  that  it  is  without 
parallel  in  other  Jewish  writings  must  not  be  taken  as  con- 
demning it.  The  idea  is  familiar  in  Christian  literature;  yet 
there  is  nothing  specifically  Christian  about  it,  since  it  simply 
results  from  an  application  of  the  doctrine  of  a  devil  to  the 
Genesis  narrative,  with  the  exercise  of  some  imagination  as  to 
the  Evil  Spirit's  motive.  Moreover,  Milton's  adoption  of  the 
idea  of  envy  as  that  motive  in  Paradise  Lost,  shows  that,  to  a 
great  poet  at  all  events,  the  expression  is  not  without  a  reason- 
able meaning.  The  author  of  Wisdom  is  a  sufficiently  brilliant 
writer  to  have  struck  out  these  ideas  and  made  the  inferences 
without  any  antecedent  example.  Dahne  considers  the  passage 
to  be  allegorical,  because  the  notion  of  'an  evil  principle  in 
opposition  to  the  Divine  is  foreign  to  pure  Alexandrianism.' 
Accordingly  he  applies  Philo's  interpretation  of  Gn  3  to  it,  and 
understands  the  word  hiafiaXaf  to  stand  for  the  serpent  as  an 
image  of  carnal  pleasure.  But  why  should  not  the  writer 
mention  the  serpent  if  he  meant  it  ?  Since  i.  IwjZ&es  appears 
in  the  LXX  for  '  the  Satan,'  it  is  impossible  that  a  Jew  who  was 
familiar  with  that  version  would  use  the  word  in  nn  entirely 
original  way  for  a  reptile.  The  story  of  fallen  angels  was  not 
unfamiliar  to  Jewish  Apocalyptic  literature  (see  Dninmiond, 
Pkilo  Judceus,  p.  195  f.).  That,  however,  Wisdom  does  not 
teach  the  total  depravity  of  the  race,  we  may  infer  from  its 
singling:  out  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  as  deserving  to  be 
extirpated  because  of  their  innate  vice.  '  Their  nature  by  birth 
was  evil '  (1210)  •  '  they  were  a  seed  accursed  from  the  begin- 
ning' (v.H).  Here  a  doctrine  of  heredity  is  implied;  but  it  is 
applied  only  to  the  Canaanites,  who  are  regarded  as  of  an  m- 
veterately  and  hopelessly  evil  stock.  It  is  to  be  inferred  that 
other  peoples  are  not  bo  bad. 

The  late  date  of  2  Esdras  removes  it  out  of  the 
category  of  anticipations  of  Christianity.  Still,  as 
a  Jewish  work  it  witnesses  to  Jewish  thoughts 
which  have  their  roots  in  an  earlier  period.  Now 
this  book  distinctly  teaches  the  doctrine  of  original 


sin.  The  angel  Uriel  undertakes  to  teach  Esdras 
'  wherefore  the  heart  is  wicked  '  (2  Es  4*).  In  an 
earlier  passage  the  sin  of  the  race  was  traced  to 
Adam  (321)-  The  pessimism  of  the  book  is  <^i)e- 
cially  gloomy  in  regard  to  thia  subject.  Esdras 
declares  that  '  it  had  been  better  that  the  earth 
had  not  given  thee  Adam,  or  else,  when  it  had 
given  him,  to  have  restrained  him  from  sinnin^' 
(746).  Though  it  was  Adam  who  sinned,  the  evil 
did  not  fall  on  him  alone,  but  on  all  of  us  who 
come  from  him  (v.4H). 

3.  Redemption.—  There  is  nothing  approaching 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  redemption  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha. The  NT  teachers  had  to  go  back  beyond 
all  this  literature  to  Is  53  for  the  seed  thoughts  of 
their  specific  teaching  on  this  subject.  In  the 
Messianic  ideas,  as  far  as  these  appear  in  the 
Apocrypha,  which  we  have  seen  is  but  meagrely, 
there  are  the  two  thoughts  of  God  redeeming  His 
people,  and  the  Christ  coming  as  a  personal  re- 
demption. There  is  no  anticipation  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  cross.  The  sombre  prediction  of  the  death 
of  the  Christ  in  2  Es.  (later  than  the  Christian 
gospel,  as  it  is)  contains  no  hint  that  this  is  either 
sacrificial  or  redemptive.  The  goodness  and  mercy 
of  God  in  delivering  His  people  are  frequently  cele- 
brated ;  but  with  no  specific  doctrine  of  salvation. 
The  Ifokhmah  teaching  would  suggest  that  escape 
from  sin  is  to  be  had  through  the  acquisition  of 
wisdom,  which  is  rooted  in  the  fear  01  the  Lord. 
It  was  wisdom  that  brought  the  first  man  out  of 
his  fall  (Wis  101).  Tobit  has  the  great  OT  teach- 
ing of  God's  forgiveness  for  His  penitent  people 
whom  He  scourges  for  their  iniquity,  but  to  whom 
He  will  show  mercy.  If  they  turn  to  Him  with 
all  their  heart  and  soul  to  do  truth  before  Him, 
He  will  turn  to  them  (To  136-  %  Sinners  must 
turn  and  do  righteousness  if  they  would  receive 
His  restoring  grace.  The  Patristic  idea  that  the 
'blessed  .  .  .  wood  .  .  .  through  which  cometh 
righteousness'  (Wis  147,  cf.  Ac  530,  1  P  2-4)  is  the 
cross,  ignores  the  context,  which  plainly  shows  that 
the  reference  is  to  Noah's  Ark  (see  v.e). 

i.  Liberalizing  of  religion. — In  several  respects 
the  Apocrypha  shows  advance  beyond  the  narrower 
exclusiveness  of  Judaism.  The  historical  situation 
in  1  Mac.  did  not  encourage  this  movement.  When 
the  Jews  were  struggling  for  freedom  of  life  and 
worship  against  the  forcible  intrusion  of  pagan- 
ism, they  were  not  in  a  condition  for  missionary 
enthusiasm.  Judith  breathes  a  spirit  of  fiercest 
Jewish  patriotism.  But  Tobit  in  his  prayer  of 
rejoicing  declares  that  many  nations  shall  come 
from  far  to  the  name  of  the  Lord  God  with  gifts  in 
their  hands  (To  1311).  That  this  is  not  the  re- 
luctant homage  of  subject  peoples  is  shown  by  the 
sequel,  where  we  read  about  'generations  of  genera- 
tions '  praising  God  with  songs  of  rejoicing.  Still 
all  this  is  ministering  to  the  glory  of  Jerusalem. 
Israel  is  exalted  in  the  honour  shown  to  her 
God.  The  Palestinian  Hokhmah  literature  is  not 
free  from  Jewish  narrowness.  In  Sitach,  God 
is  prayed  to  send  His  fear  on  all  nations.  But 
this  is  to  be  by  lifting  up  His  hand  against  them, 
so  that  they  may  see  His  mighty  power.  Still 
some  gracious  end  even  in  this  stern  treatment  of 
the  heathen  may  be  desired,  since  the  prayer  pro- 
ceeds, '  And  let  them  know  thee,  as  we  also  have 
known  thee'  (Sir  365).  God  is  asked  to  hear  the 
prayer  of  His  suppliants  [Israel],  in  order  that  all 
on  the  earth  may  know  that  He  is  the  Lord,  the 
eternal  God  (v.1*).  This  may  not  mean  more 
than  the  acknowledgment  of  God  for  His  glory 
and  for  the  reflexion  of  that  on  His  privileged 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  importance  at- 
tached to  wisdom  has  a  widening  tendency  ;  for 
this  is  an  internal  grace,  not  an  external  privi- 
lege.    But  the  identification  of  wisdom  in  Suach 
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with  interest  in  the  Law  (391)  tends  to  limit  this 
grace  itself  and  confine  it  to  Israel. 

When  ■we  turn  to  the  Alexandrian  teaching  of 
the  Book  of  Wisdom  we  expect  a  wider  outlook. 
Here  also  the  national  privileges  of  Israel  are 
accentuated.  God  gave  oaths  and  covenants  of 
good  promises  to  the  nation's  ancestors  (12ai  186). 
Moreover,  '  the  righteous '  are  to  judge  the 
nations  and  have  rule  over  the  people  <38).  But 
since  the  domain  of  wisdom  is  world-wide  and 
'the  spirit  of  God  filleth  the  world'  (l7),  it  might 
be  supposed  that  the  world  at  large  would  benefit 
by  that  gracious  presence.  Princes  of  peoples  are 
invited  to  honour  wisdom  that  they  may  reign  for 
ever  (621),  an  invitation  necessarily  applying  to  the 
Gentile  world.  It  is  stated  in  a  general  way  that 
'the  ways  of  them  which  are  on  the  earth'  [more 
than  Israel]  were  corrected  by  wisdom  (9ie).  There 
is  a  magnificent  universalism  in  the  great  saying 
that  God  loves  all  things  that  are,  and  abhors  none 
of  the  things  that  He  has  made  (ll-4).  God's  in- 
corruptible spirit  is  in  all  things  (121) ;  there  is  no 
other  God  that  careth  for  all  (v.13) ;  His  sove- 
reignty over  all  leads  Him  to  forbear  all  (v.16). 
But  further  than  this  the  hook  does  not  go.  It 
contains  no  explicit  promise  of  redemption  or  of 
the  blessings  of  the  future  for  the  world  outside 
Israel,  though  it  would  be  no  illegitimate  inference 
from  these  large  ideas  concerning  the  presence  and 
activity  and  graciousness  of  God  the  whole  world 
over  to  conclude  that  such  good  things  were  not 
to  be  confined  to  Israel.  On  the  other  hand,  not 
only  were  the  Canaanites  a  helplessly  evil  race, 
but  the  more  recent  oppressors  of  Israel,  whose 
gross  idolatry  is  scornfully  portrayed  at  large, 
after  the  manner  of  Deutero- Isaiah,  are  described 
as  '  prisoners  of  darkness  .  .  exiled  from  the 
eternal  providence*  (172).  For  other  heathen 
people  allowance  is  made  on  account  of  their 
ignorance.  '  For  these  men  there  is  but  small 
blame :  for  they  too,  peradventure,  do  but  go 
astray'  (136). 

5.  Resurrection  and  Immortality. — With  regard 
to  no  other  subject  is  advance  from  the  OT  stand- 
point towards  that  of  the  NT  more  apparent  in  the 
Apocrypha.  The  distinction  between  Palestinian 
and  Alexandrian  conceptions  is  here  very  marked, 
the  Palestinian  writings  promising  resurrection,  the 
Alexandrian  making  no  reference  to  a  resurrection, 
but  adopting  the  Greek  idea  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  The  more  conservative  books  of  the 
former  school,  Tohit,  Sirach,  and  1  Mac. ,  contain  no 
reference  to  the  resurrection  or  the  future  life  in  any 
form,  retaining  only  the  old  gloomy  Hebrew  notion 
of  Sheol,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  in  these  writings 
is  not  Gehenna,  not  a  place  of  punishment.  '  There 
are  no  chastisements  in  Sheol '  (Sir  414,  Heb.  mar., 
and  LXX).*  According  to  Tohit,  Sheol  is  an 
'eternal  place'  (3s)  where  life  is  extinct.  '  All  the 
rewards  of  faithfulness  enumerated  by  the  dying 
Mattathias  (1  Mac  25a-B1)  are  limited  to  this  life' 
(Charles,  Esehat.  p.  219).  In  Judith  eternal  punish- 
ment is  threatened  to  the  enemies  of  Israel  (1617) ; 
but  nothing  is  said  about  a  future  life  for  God's 
people.  2  Mac,  an  epitome  of  the  five  books  of 
Jason  of  Cyrene  (233),  contains  a  clear  doctrine  of 
resurrection  to  eternal  life  (79),  which  is  denied 
to  the  non- Israelite  (v.») ;  this  is  a  bodily  resur- 
rection (7n- 23,  a),  and  it  will  be  enjoyed  in' the  fel- 
lowship of  brethren  similarly  privileged  (v.2").  In 
2  Esdras  we  have  « the  day  of  judgment J  (12w).  A 
j  first  resurrection  may  be  suggested  by  the  refer- 
ence to  '  those  that  will  be  with  him  *  in  the  day 
of  God's  Son  (1352).     The  end  will  come  when  the 

*  Dr.  Charles  points  out  that  the  reference  to  Gehenna  in  Sir 
717  ia  undoubtedly  corrupt,  since  it  is  contrary  to  the  whole  out- 
look of  the  writer  as  to  the  future,  and  is  nut  supported  bv  the 
Heb.,  Syr.,  and  best  MSS  of  the  Ethiopic  (Eacliatoloyy,  p.  104). 


number  of  those  like  Ezra  is  complete  (48K).  Till 
then  the  spirits  of  the  wicked  shaft  wander  about 
in  torment  while  God's  servants  will  be  at  rest 
(773).  These  spirits  of  the  wicked  will  he  tor- 
mented in  seven  ways  (vv.81-87),  and  after  the  final 
judgment  even  more  grievously  (v.M).  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  have  kept  the  ways  of  the 
Most  High  shall  have  joy  in  seven  ways,  accord- 
ing to  their  seven  orders,  during  the  intermediate 
period,  and  after  the  judgment  receive  glory  (v.a5), 
when  '  their  face  shall  shine  as  the  sun,  and  '  they 
shall  be  made  like  unto  the  light  of  the  stars, 
being  henceforth  incorruptible '  (v.1J7). 

In  Wisdom  there  is  no  idea  of  resurrection.  The 
body  is  the  temporary  earthly  burden  (915)  of  a 
pre-existent  soul  (8*v).  Immortality  is  for  the 
soul,  but  not  by  nature  or  necessity.  It  is  attained 
through  wisdom  (8ia- 17).  Still  it  was  God's  design 
that  man  should  enjoy  it,  for  He  '  created  man 
for  incorruption '  (2^).  '  The  souls  of  the  right- 
eous are  in  the  hand  of  God '  (31),  at  peace,  with 
a  hope  full  of  immortality.  '  The  righteous  live 
for  ever J  (v.15).  The  wicked  have  no  hope  in  their 
death.  They  will  be  dashed  speechless  to  the 
ground  ;  and  yet  their  fate  does  not  seem  to  be 
annihilation,  for  '  they  shall  lie  utterly  waste,  and 
they  shall  be  in  anguish '  (41M).  But  there  is  no 
definite  statement  of  eternal  punishment. 

iv.  Use  of  the  Apocrypha  in  the  Gospels 
AND  the  CHURCH. — Our  Apocr.,  which  consists  of 
Jewish  writings  contained  in  the  Vulg.  but  not 
found  in  the  Hebrew  OT,  rests  primarily  on  the 
LXX,  and  that  was  the  version  of  the  OT  com- 
monly used  by  the  Greek-speaking  Jews  in  the 
times  of  the  Apostles,  and  subsequently  by  the 
Christians.  Being  thus  the  Scriptures  in  the 
hands  of  the  NT  writers,  the  LXX  introduced 
the  Apocr.  to  them  together  with  the  books  of  our 
OT.  But  most  of  the  NT  writers  knew  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  This  is  evident  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul,  St. 
John,  and  St.  Matthew.  The  only  certain  excep- 
tion is  the  author  of  Hebrews,  to  whom  probably 
we  should  add  St.  Luke ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  these  two  men,  being  the  most 
scholarly  NT  writers,  were  not  unacquainted  with 
the  limits  of  the  Palestinian  Canon.  No  NT  writer 
names  any  book  of  the  Apocr.,  nor  is  there  any 
direct  quotation  from  one  of  these  books  in  the 
NT.  Phrases  from  some  of  them  indicate,  how- 
ever, that  these  books  were  used  by  the  writers 
in  whom  they  occur,  although  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  regarded  them  as  authoritative.  On 
the  other  hand,  2  Esdras  borrows  from  the  NT, 
especially  from  the  Apocalypse.  2  Es  83  is  an  echo 
of  Mt20".  The  only  books  of  our  Apocr.  to  which 
reference  can  be  manifestly  traced  in  the  NT 
are  the  works  of  Wisdom  literature,  Wisdom  and 
Sirach,  especially  the  former ;  and  the  NT  writers 
who  most  evidently  make  allusion  to  phrases  in 
those  books  are  St.  Paul,  St.  James,  and  the 
author  of  Hebrews.  Since  these  writers  are  be- 
yond the  scope  of  this  Dictionary,  the  inquirer 
is  referred  to  DB  articles,  '  Wisdom,'  '  Sirach, 
'  Apocrypha,'  and  those  on  the  various  NT  books. 

Coming  to  the  special  subject  of  the  present 
volume,  we  note  that  Jesus  Christ  never  names 
or  distinctly  cites  any  of  the  books  of  the  Apocr., 
nor  are  any  of  them  mentioned  or  directly  quoted 
by  any  of  the  Evangelists.  Nevertheless  there 
seem  to  be  several  reminiscences  of  Wisdom  and 
Sirach,  if  not  direct  allusions  to  those  books  in  the 
Gospels. 

Wis  3?  haa  heen  connected  with  Mt  13« ;  but  the  Gospel 
phrase  can  be  better  derived  from  Dn  123,  for  in  both  cases  tne 
same  verb  is  used — kx^au.^ouffi[v],  while  in  Wis.  the  verb  l^ 
«»«x«H'«""-  Wis  38  ' They  shall  judge  (xfwoZr,*)  the  nations 
may  be  alluded  to  in  Mt  1<P»  'judging  <*/>,Ww)  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel ' ;  and,  if  so,  the  change  is  in  accordance  with  our 
Lord's  modiflcationa  of  Jewish  Messianic  expectations,  showing 
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that  the  judgment  which  the  Jews  reserved  (or  Gentiles  was  to 
come  upon  Israel.  Possibly  Wia  4^  is  alluded  to  in  Mt  710.  But 
Wis  91  (0  tmiriei  -.k  *Kvr«,  iv  Aoj-a,  irau)  may  be  more  than  antici- 
pation of  Jn  13 ;  it  may  have  suggested  the  idea  in  the  Gospel 
though  the  entirely  different  language  (t^t*  hi'  «utou  iys»Sr0) 
with  reference  to  the  function  of  the  Logos  in  creation  excludes 
the  notion  of  actual  quotation.  Wis  15»  '  when  he  is  required 
(iirainjfei'f)  to  render  back  the  soul  {t^s  ^uvtj,')  which  waa  lent 
him' is  suggested  by  Lk  12=0  'this  night  is  thy  soul  \ri,t  ^uvr,\t 
<nv) required  (*T*mZn,) of  thee.'  Perhaps  'the  darkness  that 
should  afterwards  receive  them '  (Wis  l"2i>  suggested  our  Lord's 
image  of  '  outer  darkness '  (Mt  8'2)  as  the  fate  of  the  lost ;  but 
the  idea  is  too  general  to  make  any  connexion  evident.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mt  12«-  «  should  not  be  cited  as  a  reference  to 
Wis  416 ;  nor  Lk  12".  48  for  Wis  b« ;  nor  Jn  7"  for  Wis  612  •  nor 
Mt  25^  for  Wis  98 ;  nor  Mt  4-»  for  Wis  16«>.  The  last  instance  is 
a  declared  quotation  from  the  OT,  and  the  other  cases  are  too 
vague  to  allow  of  any  identification. 

Sir  215  'They  that  love  (£y*T*n-i:)  him  will  keep  (m^nwn) 
his  ways'  may  well  have  suggested  the  language  in  Jn  1423 
'  If  a  man  love  («j-*t«)  me  he  will  keep  (mpr,trn)  my  word  ' 
Sir  41  'Turn  not  away  (jtl,  icmrrpi-^r,;)  thy  face  from  a  poor 
man '  suggests  to  us  Mt  5«  ■  From  him  that  would  borrow  of 
thee,  turn  not  thou  away  (>«  iTw^jt),'  sir  714  'Repeat 
not  thy  words  in  thy  prayer'  suggests  Mt  67,  but  here  the 
Greek  is  very  different ;  Sir  ion  ■  The  Lord  cast  down  the 
thrones  of  rulers,  and  set  the  meek  in  their  stead,'  is  probably 
the  source  of  Lk  1&2,  which  is  nearer  to  it  than  to  Job  511  or  Ps 
1476,  especially  in  the  use  of  the  word  'thrones.'  Possibly  Sir 
11 1»  suggested  Lk  12W ;  Sir  121  has  been  associated  with  Mt  7<\ 
it  is  more  likely  to  have  suggested  Didache  1 ;  Sir  1921  \$  too 
general  and  obvious  to  have  suggested  Mt  2129,  which  is  more 
definite  and  specific;  Sir  21"  '  He  that  keepeth  the  law  be- 
cometh  master  of  the  interest  thereof  *  is  a  fine  anticipation  of 
Jn7i< ;  Sir  239  anticipates  our  Lord's  rebuke  of  swearing  (Mt 
5^  «),  but  is  less  specific  ;  the  metaphor  of  the  vine  in  Jn  151T- 
is  not  to  be  referred  to  Sir  2417,  it  js  more  likely  to  have  been 
suggested  by  Is  5"*,  if  by  any  passage  ;  Mt  tfl*  seems  to  be  a 
reference  to  Sir2S2  'Forgive  thy  neighbour  the  hurt  that  he 
hath  done  thee ;  and  then  thy  sins  shall  be  pardoned  when 
thou  prayest.'  The  association  of  Mt  6™  with  Sir  29*3,  proposed 
by  Daubney,  is  very  doubtful ;  equally  vague  is  that  of  Mt  1627 
with  Sir  3234  '  He  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord  shall  suffer  no  loss.' 
In  both  of  these  cases  the  slight  resemblances  are  probably 
purely  accidental.  Lk  1"*>  tvurrpi^ou  xxphix;  x*,vtpu»  i-ri 
liMa.  evidently  comes  from  Sir  4810  ixnrTpi^.o.i  **/,s;«v  xxrpos 
t?it  uiit.  The  peculiarity  of  thought  and  phrase  is  too  striking 
foran  accidental  coincidence.  But  that  it  is  a  reminiscence  and 
not  a  direct  quotation  is  clear  from  the  three  changes  of  words 
for  which  no  reason  can  be  assigned  since  the  sense  remains 
the  same,  viz.  singular  for  plural ;  vpis  for  ivi ;  wit  for  «»*, 
The  following  clause  in  the  parallelism  is  entirely  different  in 
the  two  texts,  so  that  either  the  conclusion  was  quite  forgotten 
or  a  new  conclusion  was  deliberately  formed.  In  Luke  we  have 
'  and  the  disobedient  to  walk  in  the  wisdom  of  the  just,'  while 
the  clause  in  Sir.  is  '  and  to  restore  the  tribes  of  Jacob.'  The 
expression  'the  wisdom  of  the  just'  in  Luke  seems  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  title  of  Sirach,  which  was  probably  originally 
simply  '  Wisdom.'  In  codex  B  this  is  called  20*1  A  2EIPAX  ; 
and  in  the  Syriac,  KYD  121  NnDDn.  Similarly  at  the  end  of 
the  Hebrew  text  it  is  described  as  'the  wisdom  of  Simeon  ben 
Jeshua  ben  Eleazar  ben  Sira.'  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Luke 
has  not  the  hXX  word  for  wisdom  (>«?/«),  his  phrase  being  iv 
Qpttwu  l,xa,lw.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  data 
seems  to  be  that  both  Wisdom  and  Sirach  were  known  to  Mat., 
Luke,  John,  or  to  collectors  of  Logia  of  Jesus  earlier  than  those 
Gospels,  that  Sirach  especially  was  used  by  the  author  of  the 
Mafinijicat,  and  that  our  Lord  seems  to  have  made  use  of  both 
books,  Sirach  more  probably  than  Wisdom. 

While  the  special  subjects  of  this  Dictionary  do 
not  call  for  a  study  of  the  Apocr.  in  later  times, 
a  topic  exhaustively  treated  in  DB,  vol.  i.  pp.  120- 
123,  a  brief  rtsunU  of  its  history  in  the  Church 
may  be  here  added.  The  presence  of  the  books 
which  we  designate  Apocryphal  in  the  LXX 
mixed  up  with  the  OT  Scriptures  of  the  narrower 
Heb.  Canon  would  naturally  tend  to  float  them 
among  the  Greek- speaking  Churches.  Several  of 
them  are  cited  as  Scripture  by  Irenseus  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria  in  the  Greek  Church,  and 
by  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  in  the  Latin  Church. 
While  Melito  of  Sardis  held  to  the  Hebrew  Canon, 
Origen  championed  the  more  comprehensive  Greek 
Canon.  A  century  later,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  con- 
demned this  wider  Canon,  holding  to  the  Heb, 
22  books ;  and  his  position  was  confirmed  by  the 
Synod  of  Laodicea  (c.  360  A.D.).  Epiphanius  and 
especially  Athanasius  introduced  the  intermediate 
course,  a  recognition  of  several  of  the  Apocr.,  not, 
however,  as  in  the  Canon,  but  as  good  and  useful. 
Since  then,  while  from  time  to  time  scholars  have 
declared  the  Apocryphal  books  to  be  non-canonical, 
the  Eastern  Church  has  used  them,  and  they  are 
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in  the  Bible  of  the  Greek  Church 

the  Apocr  obtained  acceptance  as' part  of'the  Old 

Latin  Version,  v,  Inch  was  ba.ed  on  the  LXX,  and 


In  the  West, 


as  such  formed  part  of  Jerome's  revision  1t,,t 
when  Jerome  translated  the  OT  aS  from  the 
Hebrew,  seeing  that  the  Apocr.  was  not  t here  he 
advised  its  reject.on  from  the  Canon.  KHM  '  £ 
allowed  it  an  inter 
of  its  translator's 


allowed it  an  intermix  hate  position  ;  and,  in  „ 
of  its  translator's  opinion  to  the  contrary  '  I  e 
books  of  the  Apocr.  took  their  place  in  the 
\  ulgate  as  Integra  parts  of  Scripture.  At  the 
Council  of  Trent  the  Vulgate  being  pronounced 
infalhbly  injured,  the  Apocr.  was  canonized  yiti 
the  rest  of  that  yer.-ion,  and  therefore  it  is  now 
regarded  as  Scripture  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Among  Kotctants  it  has  either  taken 
an  intermediate  position,  or  has  been  rejected 
as  not  being  Scripture.  Luther  placed  it  between 
the  OT  and  the  NT  with  the  title  '  Apocrypha  ■ 
and  a,  statement  that  it  was  •  not  equal  to  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,'  but  nevertheless  'useful  and 
good  to  read.'  The  Reformed  Church  is  more 
severe  ;  m  the  Zurich  Bible  the  Apocryphal  books 
come  after  the  NT  as  '  not  numbered  anion-  the 
canonical  books,'  and  without  a  word  of  com- 
mendation. Coveidale  translated  the  Apocr  and 
placed  it  between  the  OT  and  the  NT  with  a 
statement  that  the  books  were  in  the  Vulgate 
but  not  in  the  Hebrew.  It  has  a  similar  position 
in  subsequent  revisions,  including  AV  (1611),  where 
it  is  marked  <  Apocrypha.'  But  from  1629  onwards 
editions  of  the  AV  began  to  appear  without  it. 

Literature.— Swete,  OT  in  Greek  ;  RV  of  Apocrypha  ;  Com- 
mentaries by  Wace  (Holy  Bible  u-ith  Com,,  Murray),  Fritzsche, 
o.nAGrimm(Kurzgefasstes  Exegetisches  Uandboek  za  den  Apocr 
etc.) ;  Bissell  (Lange-Schaff) ;  DB  articles,  '  Apocrypha,'  '  De- 
velopment or  Doctrine,'  also  articles  on  the  several  books  of 
Apocr.;  Drummond,  Jewish  Messiah  and  I'liilo  Judceus: 
Stanton,  The  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Messiah  ;  Deane.  The 
Bonk  of  Wisdom ;  Charles,  Eschatology  ;  Paul  Volz,  JMische 
Eschatolog  ie ;  Bousset,  Die  Jtelitjioil  des  Judentum*  ;  Schiirer, 
GJV'i.  The  DB  articles  referred  to  contain  lists  of  books,  which, 
therefore  need  not  be  repeated  here.        W.  F.  ADENEY. 

APOCRYPHAL  GOSPELS.-See  Gospels  (Apoc- 
ryphal). 

APOSTLES.— 

Introduction. 

1.  The  first  disciples. 

2.  Beginning  of  our  Lord'a  Galilfean  ministry-. 

3.  Choice  of  the  Twelve. 

4.  Training  of  the  Apostles. 

Literature. 
Introduction. — It  is  proposed  to  treat  in  this 
article  the  chief  facts  relating  to  that  group  of  our 
Lord's  personal  disciples  known  to  us  by  the  name 
of  'apostles.'  The  sole  authorities  on  the  subject 
are  the  four  Gospels  and  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Acts.  The  remaining  books  of  the  NT  furnish  no 
information  as  to  the  relations  between  Jesus  and 
His  Apostles  during  His  ministry  on  earth  ;  and 
nothing  that  is  found  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels 
can  be  regarded  as  historical. 

The  assumption  so  often  made  that  the  Synoptics  possess  a 
greater  trustworthiness  than  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  baseless, 
and  its  baselessness  cannot  be  better  seen  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Apostles.  The  Apostles  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  the  Apostles 
of  the  first  three.  Their  character,  prejudices,  limitations, 
ambitions,  views,  sympathies  are  the  same  in  the  four  Gospels. 
How  can  this  harmony  be  explained  unless  all  our  authorities 
draw  from  the  life?  But  more  than  this.  The  Fourth  Gospel 
contains  information  regarding  the  Twelve  peculiar  to  itself 
which,  properly  weighed,  enables  us  to  understand  much  that 
is  otherwise  perplexing  iti  the  first  three.  How  can  this  famili- 
arity with  the  Apostles  be  accounted  for  if  the  writer  was  not 
himself  one  of  them?  What  is  the  alternative  hypothesis? 
That  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  with  the  first  three  hefore 
him,  was  able  to  form  so  true  and  complete  an  apprehension  of 
the  intelligence,  moral  condition,  modes  of  thought,  and  lan- 
guage of  the  Twelve  as  to  be  able  to  create  situations  where  he 
represents  them  as  speaking  and  acting  with  perfect  verisimili- 
tude, while  all  the  time  he  was  simply  drawing  on  his  imagina- 
tion. The  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  a  man  of  genius, 
but  his  genjus  was  religious,  i)Ov  intellectual  or  imaginative, 
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The  achievement  attributed  to  him  wait  wholly  beyond  hie 
powers  or  the  powers  of  any  man  who  has  ever  lived.  The 
disciples  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  the  disciples  of  the  first  three ; 
their  portraits  are  firm,  exact,  striking,  because  the  writer  knew 
them  personally. 

When  the  attention  of  a  reader  is  called  to  the 
numerous  occasions  on  which  the  Apostles  figure 
in  the  Gospels,  he  might  feel  disposed  to  contend 
that  the  Apostles  are  so  prominent  in  the  Gospels 
because  they  are  their  ultimate  authors.  But  this 
supposition,  however  ingenious,  is  unsubstantial. 
Great  as  is  the  place  tilled  by  the  Apostles  in  the 
Gospels,  they  are  never  magnified ;  it  is  Jesus 
alone  who  is  magnified.  The  many  references 
made  to  the  Apostles  correspond  exactly  to  the 
position  they  held ;  the  Gospels  are  so  much  occu- 
pied with  them  only  because  Jesus  Himself  was 
constantly  occupied  with  them,  not  the  least  of  the 
tasks  of  His  life  being  to  teach  and  train  them  to 
understand  His  mind  and  heart,  and  to  transmit 
to  others  a  correct  representation  of  what  He  was 
and  said  and  did. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  has  been  characterized  as  pre-eminently 
the  Gospel  of  the  disciples.  But  this  language  does  injustice 
to  the  rest  of  the  Gospels,  which  are  equally  Gospels  of  the  dis- 
ciples. A  judicious  reader  sees  at  once  that  the  Apostles  hold 
substantially  the  same  place  in  all  the  Gospels.  There  is  nothing 
to  prove  that  one  of  the  Evangelists  took  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
Twelve  than  any  of  the  rest. 

1.  The  first  disciples. — It  is  clear  from  the  Gospels 
that  several  of  the  Apostles  had  been  on  the  most 
intimate  terms  with  our  Lord  before  He  selected 
them  to  become  Apostles.  In  fact  the  most  promi- 
nent among  tliein  passed  through  two  stages  of 
relationship  to  our  Lord  before  they  were  chosen 
as  Apostles.  They  were  first  called  to  become  dis- 
ciples in  the  most  general  sense  of  the  term,  and 
thereafter  they  were  summoned  to  leave  their 
usual  occupations  and  to  become  the  personal  com- 
panions of  Jesus.  It  is  therefore  desirable  toleam 
the  connexion  in  which  the  most  distinguished  of 
them  stood  to  Jesus  before  their  formal  appoint- 
ment to  the  apostolate. 

After  the  Temptation  our  Lord  returned  to 
Bethany  in  Penea.  Whether  this  happened  by 
arrangement  betweeen  Himself  and  His  forerunner 
we  cannot  tell,  but  nothing  was  more  natural  than 
for  Him  to  go  thither.  The  Baptist  could  best 
fulfil  his  duty  if  He  were  by  his  side.  On  two 
occasions  John,  fixing  a  steadfast  gaze  on  our  Lord, 
said  in  the  hearing  of  some  of  his  disciples,  '  Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God'  (Jn  \^-^).  The  remark- 
able expression  doubtless  suggested  to  his  hearers 
that  this  was  the  Messiah.  Two  of  them  sought 
an  interview  with  our  Lord,  and  ere  they  quitted 
the  house  were  convinced  that  they  had  found  the 
Messiah.  Not  a  word  is  related  of  the  considera- 
tions which  brought  them  to  this  conclusion,  but 
the  explanation  is  to  be  found  partly  in  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Baptist,  partly  and  pre-eminently  in 
the  impression  produced  on  them  by  the  personality 
of  Jesus.  There  was  that  in  His  character,  aims, 
and  language  which  distinguished  Him  from  all 
other  men.  Hence  Andrew  and  John,  the  two 
disciples  in  question,  had  no  doubt  that  the  Messiah 
stood  before  them  (v.41).  It  is  not  quite  clear 
■whether  each  started  to  find  his  brother;  but 
Andrew,  at  anyrate,  brought  his  brother  Simon  to 
Jesus.  Reading  his  character  and  discerning  its 
possibilities,  Jesus  bestowed  on  him  the  name  by 
which  he  is  now  known  to  the  world  :  the  name 
Peter  (v.4-).  Our  Lord,  for  reasons  unknown  to  us, 
had  determined  to  set  out  for  Galilee,  accompanied 
by  His  new  disciples.  On  starting,  He  called  Philip 
to  follow  Him,  and  the  instant  obedience  rendered 
suggests  that  Philip  had  already  believed  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  probably  through  his  friends 
and  fellow-citizens  Andrew  and  Peter.  On  the 
way   Philip    encountered    his    friend    Nathanael, 


who  lived  in  the  village  of  Cana,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  his  own  home  at  Bethsaida,  and  informed 
him  of  the  discovery  of  the  Messiah,  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Nathanael  hesitated,  but 
he  came  and  saw  and  heard,  and  the  knowledge 
which  Jesus  displayed  of  his  character  and  of  his 
inmost  life  convinced  him  that  He  was  indeed  what 
Philip  had  declared  Him  to  be  (v.43ff-).'  How  many 
of  these  disciples  accompanied  Jesus  to  Cana  and 
witnessed  His  first  miracle  (2lff*)  is  not  certain; 
possibly  the  majority,  if  not  all.  The  same  un- 
certainty arises  in  connexion  with  the  journey  to 
Jerusalem  at  the  Passover.  We  do  not  Know  who 
witnessed  the  expulsion  of  the  traffickers  from  the 
temple,  heard  the  mysterious  words  spoken  regard- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  temple,  or  saw  the  many 
miracles  which  He  performed  m  the  capital  (v.13ffj, 
baptized  at  His  command  when  He  laboured  in 
Juda;a  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Baptist,  and  accom- 
panied Him  through  Samaria  on  His  return  to 
Galilee  (4lff-).  It  would  seem  as  if  thereafter  the 
disciples  returned  to  their  usual  occupations,  and 
our  Lord  retired  for  a  little  from  public  life. 

2.  Beginning  of  our  Lord's  Galilman  ministry. — 
After  a  short  interval  our  Lord  resumed  His 
labours,  and  continued  them  without  interruption 
until  His  death.  The  Baptist  had  just  been  im- 
prisoned (Mk  1"  and  ||),  and  He  seemed  to  regard  his 
imprisonment  as  a  call  to  attempt  more  than  He 
had  yet  done.  So  long  as  the  Baptist  laboured, 
the  work  done  by  Jesus  does  not  seem  to  have 
differed  much  from  his.  Now  that  he  was  in 
prison,  our  Lord  proceeded  to  develop  a  ministry 
of  His  own.  This  new  type  of  ministry  was 
marked  by  a  change  of  residence  from  Nazareth  to 
Capernaum  (Mt  4ia).  He  wished  to  influence  as 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Galilee  as  He  could, 
and  there  was  no  better  centre  from  which  to 
approach  them  than  Capernaum.  The  town  was 
large,  and  was  near  many  others  of  the  same  char- 
acter. It  lay  on  several  great  roads,  and  was 
therefore  easily  reached  from  all  quarters.  The 
people  were  genuinely  Jewish,  and  not  given  to 
Gentile  tastes  or  customs.  No  more  suitable  posi- 
tion from  which  to  command  Galilee  could  have 
been  chosen.  It  was  soon  after  He  settled  in 
Capernaum  that  He  renewed  His  summons  to  four 
of  the  men  whom  He  had  already  chosen  as  His 
disciples.  Walking  along  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  He  saw  the  brothers  Simon  and  Andrew, 
wlio  were  fishermen,  engaged  in  casting  their  net. 
In  words  the  significance  of  which  they  could  not 
fail  to  discern,  He  commanded  them  to  follow  Him 
and  become  fishers  of  men.  Proceeding  a  little 
farther,  He  found  James  with  his  brother  John 
repairing  their  nets,  and  addressed  to  them  the 
same  command.  They,  like  Peter  and  Andrew, 
instantly  obeyed  (Mk  l18"-0).  It  is  clear  that  our 
Lord  had  a  definite  aim  in  calling  these  four  dis- 
ciples. The  duty  to  which  He  now  invited  them 
was  an  advance  on  their  former  relationship. 
They  were  to  be  no  longer  fishermen.  They  must 
exchange  their  former  calling  for  a  new  one.  And 
the  nature  of  that  new  calling  was  not  wholly 
obscure.  The  allusion  to  the  occupation  which 
they  were  bidden  to  leave  illustrated  the  character 
of  the  labours  to  which  they  were  invited.  They 
were  to  capture  men  instead  of  fish.  Not  one  of 
the  four  could  fail  to  perceive  that  they  were  to 
be  employed  continuously  in  the  service  of  Jesus. 
The  call  would  till  them  with  the  less  surprise 
because  they  had  already  served  an  apprenticeship 
to  Jesus,  when  they  baptized  in  obedience  to  His 
commands.  It  need  not  be  inferred  that  Jesus 
intended  to  send  the  four  immediately  on  a  special 
mission.  No  particular  time  is  specified  in  His 
command ;  and  though  St.  Luke  (510)  marks  the 
capture  of  men  as  beginning  with   the  moment 
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of  the  call,  this  ran  only  mean  that  their  new 
career  began  as  soon  as  they  obeyed  the  call  ad- 
dressed, to  them.  Only  one  other  call  of  the  same 
kind  is  related  in  the  Gospels,  that  of  Levi  or 
Matthew  (Mk  2ie,  Mt  9H).  It,  too,  occurred  in 
Capernaum.  To  the  four  fishermen  a  tax-gatherer 
was  added.  Capernaum  was  the  seat  of  a  custom- 
house, and  the  collector  of  customs,  Levi  by  name, 
was  called  precisely  as  the  two  pairs  of  brothers 
had  been.  What  previous  acquaintance  existed 
between  Matthew  and  our  Lord,  what  special 
qualities  commended  him  we  cannot  tell ;  but  the 
instant  obedience  he  rendered  to  so  extraordinary 
a  command,  and  the  feast  which  he  gave  in  our 
Lord's  honour  as  he  bade  farewell  to  his  fellow- 
officials,  suggest  that  they  had  known  one  another 
for  some  time.  The  interval  which  separated  the 
call  of  Matthew  from  the  call  of  the  four  cannot 
be  ascertained,  but  as  it  is  unlikely  that  he  was  a 
disciple  of  the  Baptist,  and  as  it  is  probable  that 
he  was  not  brought  into  contact  with  our  Lord  till 
He  settled  in  Capernaum,  some  little  time  must 
have  elapsed  between  his  first  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  and  his  call.  He  could  hardly  have  been 
with  Jesus  from  the  outset  of  His  career  in  Galilee. 

3.  Choice  of  the  Tirzlvc.~\t  might  have  been 
supposed  that  our  Lord  would  continue  as  He  had 
begun,  and  summon  disciple  after  disciple  to  His 
side  until  He  had  obtained  the  number  He  required 
for  His  purpose.  Cut  this  was  not  to  be.  He  had 
determined  to  make  a  formal  selection  of  a  definite 
number  from  the  body  of  His  disciples  (Mk  313,  Lk 
6'3).  The  importance  of  the  step  He  was  about  to 
take  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  He  spent  the  pre- 
ceding night  in  prayer  (Lk  6'-),  doubtless  seeking  to 
learn  His  Father's  will  regarding  the  intention  He 
had  formed  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  to  be 
accomplished.  One  of  the  critical  hours  of  His  life 
was  before  Him.  The  nature  of  the  selection  He 
was  about  to  make  was  of  supreme  consequence.  A 
serious  mistake  wonld  be  followed  by  calamitous 
results.  No  wonder  then  that  He  sought  specific 
guidance.  He  may  even  have  gone  over  the  names 
of  all  whom  He  judged  competent,  and  have  made 
His  final  choice. 

The  Gospels  have  not  preserved  any  statement 
by  our  Lord  Himself  as  to  His  aim  in  selecting  a 
special  group  of  disciples.  That  aim  can  be  judged 
of  only  by  the  issue,  for  it  is  certain  that  what  the 
Apostles  proved  to  be,  was  what  Jesus  designed 
they  should  become.  An  account,  indeed,  is  found 
in  St.  Mark's  Gospel  (3U),  according  to  which  the 
purpose  of  our  Lord  in  choosing  them  was  that  they 
might  be  with  Him  and  that  He  might  send  them 
forth  to  announce  the  approach  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  endowed  with  the  power  to  heal  and  to  exor- 
cize. That  this  is  a  correct  description  so  far  as  it 
goes  cannot  be  doubted,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to 
embrace  the  full  scope  of  our  Lord's  purpose.  It 
defines  His  immediate  rather  than  His  ultimate 
end.  Its  horizon  is  that  of  the  first  journey  on 
which  the  Apostles  were  sent,  not  that  world-wide 
commission  afterwards  committed  to  them.  Hence 
when  we  speak  of  the  reasons  which  induced  our 
Lord  to  select  the  Twelve,  we  must  look  to  the 
work  actually  entrusted   to    them.      That   work 


cannot  be  better  described  than  by  the  words  used 
by  our  Lord  Himself  to  the  Twelve  on  the  eve  of 
His  death.    He  had  been  the  en  voy  of  the  Father  to 


earth.  They  were  to  be  His  envoys  on  earth.  As 
He  had  interpreted  the  Father  to  men,  so  were 
they  to  interpret  Him  to  men.  Their  chief,  their 
supreme  duty,  was  to  bear  witness  to  Him  :  to 
teach  the  world  how  He  lived,  what  He  said,  what 
He  wrought  (Jn  17J8,  Ac  l8). 

A  comparison  has  often  been  drawn  between  the  disciples  of 
PLito  or  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  And  such 
winparisons  are  not  without  suggest!  ven ess.    But  a  sagacious 


mind  discerns  that  the  apostolate  of  .Tphiw  Ph,i=f  i= 
S^H'  ^i  ^r^'^rfron'  f^Tn  o?ehEnlthVSee 
with,  the  disciples  of  any  thinker  or  teacher.  Thev  sUncf  hv 
themselves,  devoted  to  the  performance  of  an  unexampled  tasrf 
No  one  but  Jesus  could  have  conceived  such  *  task-  the 
Apostles  were  the  lit  instruments  for  its  accomplishment   ' 

It  is  a  noteworthy  circumstance  that  few  writers 
have  spent  any  time  in  describing  the  actual  selec- 
tion ot  the  Twelve.  The  silence  of  the  Gospels  on 
this  point  is  only  what  was  to  be  expected,  but  it  is 
surprising  that  those  writers  of  our  Lord's  life  who 
have  given  the  freest  rein  to  their  imagination  in 
endeavouring  to  reproduce  the  scenes  of  His  career 
have  passed  this  event  over  as  if  it  afforded  no 
opportunity  for  their  skill.  Yet  what  materials 
lay  ready  to  their  hand!  What  were  the  senti- 
ments with  which  our  Lord  addressed  Himself 
to  the  task?  What  was  His  appearance  as  He 
stood  on  the  mountain  side  and  called  His  fol- 
lowers to  Him?  How  did  these  followers  feel  as 
they  perceived  that  He  was  about  to  make  a  choice 
among  them?  Was  there  excitement  among  the 
crowd  ?  Was  there  strong  desire  on  the  part  of 
many  to  be  chosen  ?  Was  there  any  discussion  as 
to  the  principles  He  followed  in  the  choice,  or  did 
reverence  prevent  all  debate?  Was  there  much 
disappcintment  when  the  number  was  completed  ? 
Was  there  surprise  at  the  persons  named  ?  Not 
less  instructive  would  be  sume  knowledge  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  Apostles  when  they  stood  to- 
gether for  the  first  time  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord. 
What  were  their  thoughts  ?  Were  they  tilled  with 
exultation?  Did  they  infer  that  the  Kingdom  of 
God  would  immediately  appear?  Did  they  antici- 
pate a  brilliant  future  for  themselves'/  Or  were 
there  those  among  them  who  reflected  with 
humility  on  their  unfitness  to  be  the  generals  and 
statesmen  of  the  new  Kingdom?  Did  it  occur  to 
even  one  of  them  that  the  choice  just  made  was 
a  fresh  disclosure  of  the  view  taken  by  Jesus  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  of  the  means  by  which 
it  was  to  be  extended  ? 

Who  now  were  the  objects  of  our  Lord's  choice  ? 
With  some  of  them  we  are  already  acquainted. 
Simon,  Andrew,  James,  John,  1'hilip,  and  Levi  or 
Matthew  are  already  known  to  us.  So  too  possibly 
is  Bartholomew  (wh.  see).  Bartholomew  is  not  a 
proper  name,  but  means  simply  'son  of  Tulmai.'and 
there  is  much  probability  in  the  opinion  that  he  is  to 
be  identified  with  Nathanael.  These  seven  disciples 
our  Lord  must  have  known  for  some  time.  The 
remaining  live  names — Thomas,  James  the  son  of 
Alphaeus,  Simon  the  Zealot,  Judas  or  Lebba?us 
or  Thaddreus,  and  Judas  Iscariot  are  new.  How 
long  they  had  been  known  to  Jesus  is  not  told  us ; 
perhaps  some  of  them  had  been  in  His  company 
tor  several  months.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  He  may  have  chosen  some  of  the  Twelve 
without  much  if  any  personal  knowledge,  relying 
on  that  power  to  read  the  heart  whiuh  He  un- 
doubtedly possessed. 

Who  the  AlptlSBUS  was  of  whom  James  was  a  son  (Mk  318) 
we  cannot  tell.  There  is  no  reason  except  the  similarity  of 
name  for  connecting  him  with  the  father  of  Levi  ;  and  the 
assumption  that  he  is  the  same  person  as  Clopas  is  gratuitous. 
The  force  of  the  epithet  Canansean  is  not  free  from  doubt; 
the  most  likely  meaning  is  that  of  zealot,  but  the  sense  of 
'zealot'  in  turn  is  not  perfectly  clear.  It  may  denote  the 
political  party  known  by  that  name ;  it  may,  again,  simply 
designate  unusual  devotion  to  a  cause.  Reflexion  shows  that 
this  latter  view  has  but  scanty  recommendation,  and  that  the 
former  has  nearly  everything  in  its  favour.  The  Apostle  who 
bears  a  triple  name  is  commonly  known  as  Jude.  That  there 
were  two  Judes  among  the  Apostles  is  plain  from  the  language 
of  Jn  142"-,  where  'Judas  not  Iscariot'  is  mentioned.  In  two 
of  the  lists  of  the  Apostles,  those  in  Luke  (Glf3)  and  Acts  (1™),  he 
is  described  as '  J  udas  of  James ' ;  that  is  almost  certainly  Judas 
the  son  not  the  brother  of  James.  But  who  this  James  was  is 
quite  uncertain.  In  Mt  103  and  Mk  31S  this  Judas  is  called 
ThaddsBUS,  or,  according  to  the  Western  text,  Lebbaus; 
and  he  was  probably  known  indifferently  as  Judas  or  as  Thad- 
dicus.  The  exact  significance  of  the  term  Iscariot  is  still  under 
discussion.  Most  commonly  it  is  regarded  as  a  geographical 
term  signifying  '  man  of  Kerioth,'  but  where  Kerioth  was  situ- 
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ated  is  keenly  canvassed,  some  placing  it  to  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  others  in  the  south  of  Judah  (see  Judas  I  sc  a  riot). 
Attempts  have  often  been  made  to  prove  that  several  of  the 
Apostles  were  related  to  our  Lord.  Many  of  those  who  have 
Bought  for  traces  of  this  relationship  have  been  governed  by 
motives  very  different  from  those  influencing  our  Lord,  who 
would  have  been  the  last  person  to  allow  His  selection  of  an 
Apostle  to  be  determined  by  the  ties  of  blood.  Still  there  is  no 
reason  why  relatives  of  our  Lord  should  not  have  been  among 
the  Apostles.  But  what  evidence  is  there  to  this  effect?  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  James  and  John  were  cousins  of  our  Lord, 
Mary  and  Salome  being  sisters.  This  is  one  possible  interpreta- 
tion and  by  no  means  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  well-known 
verse  in  St.  John  (192&)  which  mentions  the  women  at  the  cross. 
Whether  the  silence  of  Scripture  regarding  the  relationship  can 
outweigh  the  fitness  of  this  interpretation  will  be  answered 
variously,  yet  a  reader  will  allow  for  the  possibility  that  James 
and  John  were  our  Lord's  cousins.  But  if  he  tolerate  this  view 
he  will  reject  without  hesitation  the  opinion  once  so  common, 
that  several  of  our  Lord's  brothers  were  among  the  Apostles. 
Practically  nothing  can  be  brought  forward  in  support  of  this 
hypothesis ;  for  who  can  attach  any  value  to  the  fact  that  three 
of  the  Apostles  bore  the  same  names  as  three  of  our  Lord's 
brothers,  when  it  is  known  that  these  names  were  among  the 
most  common  in  the  land?  The  statement  made  in  Jn  75  that 
six  months  before  the  Crucifixion  none  of  our  Lord's  brothers 
believed  on  Him  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  view  that  two 
or  even  three  of  them  were  Apostles.  Scarcely  less  decisive  is 
the  distinction  traced  in  the  Acts  between  the  brothers  of  Jesus 
and  the  Apostles  (H*).  Much  ingenuity  and  labour  have  been 
expended  in  the  endeavour  to  prove  that  James  the  son  of 
Alphseus  was  a  cousin  of  our  Lord,  his  father  being  a  brother 
of  Joseph.  But  the  steps  by  which  this  identification  is  made 
are  numerous  and  all  open  to  challenge,  so  that  no  gain  can 
arise  from  an  examination  of  the  question.  See  art.  Brethren 
of  the  Lord. 

Four  lists  of  the  Apostles  are  contained  in  the 
NT,  one  in  each  of  the  Synoptics  and  one  in  the 
Acts  (Mt  102-*,  Mk  3It;-19,  Lit  6W"»  Ac  I13).  A  care- 
ful examination  of  these  lists  shows  that  each  of 
them  consists  of  three  groups  of  quaternions,  and 
that  in  each  group  the  same  person  is  mentioned 
first.  The  first  group  contains  the  names  of  Peter, 
James,  John,  and  Andrew.  The  second  is  made 
up  of  Philip,  Nathanael,  Thomas,  and  Matthew. 
The  third  is  formed  of  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus, 
Simon  the  Zealot,  Judas  or  Thaddieus,  and  Judas 
Iscariot.  Is  this  arrangement  due  to  accident,  or 
does  it  rest  on  a  perception  of  the  historical  im- 
portance of  the  disciples  at  the  time  at  which  it 
was  drawn  up  ?  The  places  given  to  Peter  and 
Judas  and  the  contents  of  the  different  groups 
suggest  that  there  is  here  an  indication  of  the  view 
taken  of  the  Apostles  in  the  early  Church.  By 
whom  the  catalogues  were  framed  is  unknown,  but 
their  value  as  historical  witnesses  is  great.  They 
form,  as  it  were,  a  table  of  precedence  dating  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  embodying  the  verdict  it 
may  be  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  or  at  least  of 
those  of  them  who  survived  when  they  were  pre- 
pared. In  all  the  lists  the  name  of  Peter  occupies 
the  first  place.  St.  Matthew  (102)  writes:  'Now 
the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  are  these  ;  the 
first,  Simon.'  In  what  sense  is  this  'first'  to  be 
understood  ?  It  might  refer  to  the  fact  that  Peter 
was  the  first  of  the  Apostles  to  be  chosen.  This  is 
perfectly  credible,  but  the  fact  that  the  order  of 
the  names  is  not  uniform  in  the  lists  may  be 
regarded  as  showing  that  the  memory  of  the  order 
in  which  the  Twelve  were  called  was  not  preserved 
in  the  Church.  But  why  was  Peter  the  first 
called  ?  Must  not  an  explanation  of  this  fact  be 
sought  ?  And  is  it  not  to  be  found  in  the  circum- 
stance that  he  was  the  foremost  of  the  Apostles, 
their  leader,  their  spokesman  ?  Primacy  in  the 
sense  of  jurisdiction  or  authority  over  his  fellow- 
Apostles  Peter  never  received  and  never  exercised. 
His  position  is  that  of  the  foremost  among  equals  ; 
a  position  due  not  to  any  formal  or  official  appoint- 
ment, but  to  the  ardour  and  force  of  his  nature. 

What  kind  of  men  were  the  Apostles  ?  What 
was  their  character,  education,  social  rank,  ability, 
age  ?  The  Apostles  were  in  an  eminent  sense 
religious  men.  The  tie  which  bound  them  to  Jesus 
was  a  religious  tie.  It  was  impossible  for  any  per- 
son  to  become  a,  follower  of  Jesus  who  did  not 


believe  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  as  the  first 
of  all  duties.  The  Apostles  were  men  who  desired 
to  fulfil  the  demands  of  the  law  of  God.  Their 
aims  were  high  ;  their  morals  were  pure  ;  whatever 
their  ignorance,  misconceptions,  defects,  they  were 
men  of  integrity,  justice,  and  mercy  ;  diligent, 
candid,  honest,  pious,  God-fearing.  None  of  the 
Apostles  had  received  more  than  a  common  educa- 
tion. The  range  of  their  knowledge  was  that  of 
most  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  But  they  were 
in  no  sense  illiterate.  It  is  probable  that  all  of 
them  could  read  and  write.  Most  if  not  all  of 
them  spoke  Aramaic  and  Greek.  Their  minds  had 
been  quickened  and  nourished  by  the  services  in 
the  Synagogue.  The  education  that  springs  from 
the  truest  knowledge  of  God  and  of  man  was  theirs. 
And  the  discipline  of  their  daily  lives  had  rendered 
them  alert,  considerate,  patient,  energetic. 

The  Apostles  without  exception  belonged  to  the 
working  classes  as  they  would  be  called  to-day. 
There  was  no  man  of  rank  or  distinction  or  of 
social  consideration  among  them.  Four  of  them, 
we  know,  were  fishermen.  One  of  them  was  a  col- 
lector of  taxes.  The  rest  belonged  to  the  same 
rank  in  life,  and  followed  similar  occupations.  All 
of  them  knew  what  it  was  to  labour  to  maintain 
themselves;  they  were  familiar  with  life  as  it  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  great  body  of  mankind.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  Apostles  was  speci- 
ally distinguished  by  intellectual  force.  There 
was  no  man  of  genius  among  them  :  no  original 
thinker;  no  man  dowered  with  the  imaginative 
faculty ;  no  man  of  great  powers  of  organization. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  had  an  un- 
usually impressive  or  attractive  personality.  As 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  they  were  all  young  men, 
about  the  same  age  as,  or  younger  than,  our  Lord 
Himself.  No  man  of  middle  life,  no  grey  head  was 
included  in  the  circle.  Variety  of  taste,  temper, 
mode  of  life  found  full  expression  among  the 
Apostles.  No  one  was  the  same  as  another.  Their 
experience  of  life  had  differed.  Their  anticipations 
of  the  future  differed.  Their  habits  of  thought 
and  action  differed.  Perhaps  the  only  common 
elements  were  their  piety  and  their  devotion  to 
Jesus.  Such  then  were  the  Apostles.  They  were 
pious  men  belonging  to  the  people,  full  of  the  plain 
sense  and  judgment  which  mark  the  common  man  : 
slow  to  learn,  but  teachable ;  free  from  social  pre- 
judices ;  untrammelled  by  any  fixed  systems  of 
thought;  with  keen  eyes  for  character;  anxious  to 
win  the  favour  of  Jesus. 

The  most  discordant  criticisms  have  been  passed  on  the  choice 
of  the  Apostles,  many  of  these  betraying  a  complete  failure  to 
grasp  the  circumstances  and  facts  of  the  cose.  The  vindication 
of  the  wisdom  shown  in  the  selection  is  the  future  career  and 
achievements  of  the  Twelve.  In  judging  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  the  materials  at  our  Lord's  command  and  the  purposes 
which  He  had  in  view.  The  man  who  realizes  these  has  no 
difficulty  in  appreciating  and  admiring  the  sagacity  exhibited 
by  Jesus.  Here,  too,  he  will  perceive  that  originality  which 
marks  His  entire  career.  The  Twelve  would  never  have  chosen 
one  another.  Had  the  selection  been  left  to  them  individually 
or  to  any  two  or  three  among  them,  the  persons  included  would 
have  been  very  different.  Nobody  but  Jesus  Himself  would 
have  acted  in  disregard,  as  it  would  appear,  of  the  motives  by 
which  men  are  constantly  swayed.  No  one  will  suppose  that 
our  Lord  had  any  aversion  to  intellect,  wealth,  rank,  genius,  ex- 
perience, in  themselves,  or  that  He  preferred  fishermen  to 
lawyers,  and  tax-collectors  to  priests.  But  He  was  equally  free 
from  the  bias  which  leads  so  many  to  believe  that  the  success  of 
any  movement  depends  on  its  being  supported  by  the  higher 
classes,  whether  of  intellect  or  rank.  His  one  test  of  men  was 
fitness  or  capacity  for  the  special  objects  He  had  in  view,  ine 
number  of  adherents  at  His  command  as  Apostles  was  limitea: 
His  primary  aim  was  to  discover  men  who  could  be  taught  ana 
trained  to  comprehend  His  character,  aims,  and  labours,  wno 
could  describe  His  life  to  their  fellows,  who  could  inform  them 
as  to  what  He  said  and  as  to  the  deeds  of  mercy  and  power 
which  He  wrought.  The  defects  and  the  limitations  of  me 
Apostles  were  far  better  known  to  our  Lord  than  they  are  to  ui 
or  to  His  critics.  Yet  He  called  them  despite  of  these,  for 
after  all  they  were  the  best  instruments  within  His  reacn. 
Their  faults  of  intellect,  taste,  manner,  speech,  their  stupidity, 
folly,  their  prejudices  and  prepossessions,  their  unbalanced  judg- 
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ment  and  intemperate  zeal  were  all  before  His  eyes ;  neverthe- 
less He  summoned  them  to  be  His  Apostles  in  the  confidence 
that  He  could  make  them  become  the  very  men  best  fitted  to 
discharge  the  duties  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  He  had  no  false  anticipations  as  to  the  kind 
of  men  the  Twelve  would  prove ;  He  chose  them  knowing  what 
they  were  and  what  they  would  become. 

The  Apostles  were  twelve  in  number.  The 
number  was  intended  to  be  significant.  Its  im- 
port could  not  have  heen  lost  on  the  Twelve  them- 
selves when  they  were  first  called,  or  on  the  multi- 
tude who  witnessed  their  election.  Our  Lord  was 
evidently  thinking  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
Though  ten  of  the  tribes  had  largely  disappeared, 
Israel  still  consisted  ideally  of  twelve  tribes,  and 
the  mission  of  the  Messiah  was  to  be  to  all  the 
tribes  of  the  nation.  Hence  the  fitness  of  the 
number  chosen  by  our  Lord.  There  was  one 
Apostle  for  each  tribe.  Nor  should  it  be  over- 
looked that  the  employment  of  this  number  was  a 
fresh  claim  on  the  part  of  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah. 
His  disciples  would  argue  thus:  Who  but  the 
Messiah  could  venture  to  create  a  body  or  group 
of  twelve  disciples  only  ?  Nobody  had  done  so 
before,  no  prophet,  not  even  the  Baptist.  Jesus 
then  must  be  the  Messiah. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  number  twelve  was,  so  to 
speak,  accidental ;  that  our  Lord  did  not  choose  a  definite  num- 
ber of  disciples,  but  that  He  allowed  all  who  desired  to  do  SO  to 
remain  beside  Himself.  The  alleged  choice  of  the  Twelve  13  pro- 
nounced not  historical.  They  chose  our  Lord,  not  He  them. 
The  Twelve  is  but  a  name  for  His  closest  and  most  devoted 
adherents.  The  only  arguments  advanced  for  this  view  are  the 
silence  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  as  to  the  selection  of  the 
Twelve,  and  the  omission  of  the  list  of  the  Twelve  from  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John.  But  St.  Matthew  furnishes  a  list  of  the 
Twelve,  and  therefore  presupposes  their  selection.  He  assumes 
as  self-evident  that  they  had  been  appointed  by  our  Lord.  St. 
John  not  less  than  St.  Matthew  takes  the  selection  of  the  Twelve 
(1567.70)  as  known,  and  even  makes  our  Lord  refer  to  His  ap- 
pointment of  them  (15'6).  To  assert  that  the  Twelve  attached 
themselves  to  our  Lord  gradually  and  spontaneously  is  tc  mis- 
read the  tenor  of  the  statements  regarding  them. 

The  title  'Apostle'  and  its  equivalents. — It  is 
expressly  stated  that  the  Twelve  received  from 
our  Lord  the  title  'apostles';  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  title  was  bestowed  when  they  were 
chosen,  and  its  exact  sense  has  always  been  a 
subject  of  debate.  It  will  be  expedient  at  this 
point  to  examine  the  designations  borne  by  the 
-Apostles,  because  they  are  not  called  uniformly 
by  one  name. 

The  most  common  of  all  the  appellations  be- 
stowed on  them  in  the  Gospels  is  that  of  disciples. 
This  usage  is  as  characteristic  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  as  of  the  Synoptics.  And  it  is  noteworthy 
that  in  none  of  the  Gospels  are  the  twelve  disciples 
sharply  discriminated  from  the  other  disciples  of 
our  Lord.  They  are  called  '  the  disciples  of  Jesus,' 
'Ins  disciples,'  'the  disciples,'  but  the  context 
alone  reveals  whether  the  writer  is  speaking  of 
a  limited  group  or  of  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  in 
general. 

A  peculiar  usage  appears  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  There 
the  title  is  applied,  to  those  who  first  attached  themselves  to  our 
Lord.  '  The  disciples  *  form  a  body  or  class  by  themselves  long 
before  the  Apostles  are  chosen.  From  the  narrative  it  looks  as 
if  no  person  belonged  to  this  group  who  was  not  at  a  later  stage 
included  among  the  Apostles,  but  the  point  is  not  by  any  means 
certain. 

The  adoption  of  the  term  'disciples'  to  denote 
the  followers  of  our  Lord  requires  no  explanation. 
The  primary  sense  of  the  word  indicates  the  rela- 
tion of  a  pupil  to  his  teacher,  and  the  designation 
was  therefore  the  most  natural  and  appropriate 
which  could  be  employed. 

The  Twelve.  This  phrase  explains  itself.  As 
soon  as  our  Lord  had  selected  a  specific  number  of 
persons  for  a  definite  end,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  they  should  be  called  by  the  number  which 
they  formed.  They  were  twelve,  and  were  accord- 
ingly known  as  'the  Twelve.'  It  is  doubtful 
whether  it  is  proper  to  supply  such  a  substantive 


as  'disciples'  or  '  apostles  '  There  is  authority  in 
the  NT  for  the  use  of  both  of  these  phrases,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  name  first  given  to  this 
inmost  circle  of  our  Lord's  adherents  was  'the 
twelve  disciples'  or  'the  twelve  apostles'  rather 
than  'the  Twelve.'  A  time  came  when  all  three 
designations  were  current.  St.  Matthew  mentions 
'the  Twelve'  four  times  (10s  2HU- 20-  «j  St  Mark 
nine  times  (41U  67  i)J3  10^  1 111  1410-  "■  2»-  «j  st  Luke 
six  time*  (8l9'-»  18-"  22>- «),  and  St.  John  four 
times  ((jo?,  w.  71  of)34).  St.  Matthew  speaks  four 
times  <10»  lll  20"  26=°)  of  'the  twelve  disciples' 
but  he  stands  alone  in  his  use  of  this  description 
It  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  after  the  death 
of  Judas  the  phrase,  'the  Eleven'  was  employed 
precisely  as  'the  Twelve'  had  been.  It  is  found 
absolutely  in  Lk  -24" ;  it  is  found  with  the  substan- 
tive 'disciples'  in  Mt  ■JS"i,  and  with  the  substan- 
tive '  apostles'  in  Ac  lM. 

The  word  dn-joroXos  occurs  ten  times  in  the 
Gospels.  In  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  it  is,  used  only 
in  its  etymological  sense  of  a  person  *c»t  forth 
(1316);  in  the  other  three  Gospels  it  refers  to  the 
twelve  disciples  of  our  Lord.  But  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  it  bears  in  each  of 
these  Gospels.  St.  Matthew  employs  it  once  only 
—in  the  passage  already  quoted :  '  The  names  of 
the  twelve  apostles  are  these'  (10-).  This  language 
is  used  to  introduce  the  list  of  the  Apostles,  to- 
gether with  the  charge  addressed  to  them.  The 
term  may  be  understood  here  in  either  of  two 
senses :  it  may  designate  the  Twelve  as  sent  out 
on  one  special  mission  of  evangelization,  or  it  may 
bear  the  meaning  which  it  lias  in  Christendom 
to-day.  A  decision  between  these  senses  is  hardly 
possible  in  the  case  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  It  is 
otherwise  with  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.  Here  the 
term  is  employed  twice  (314  G""),  and  apparently  in 
both  instances  only  with  regard  to  the  particular 
missionary  tour  or  journey  on  which  they  were 
about  to  enter.  The  use  of  the  term  in  St.  Luke 
is  noteworthy.  It  occurs  six  times.  Once  (ll4a) 
it  is  possibly  used  in  its  etymological  meaning  of 
messenger ;  in  two  other  places  (tiia  9i0)  it  may  be 
used  to  designate  the  special  mission  on  which  the 
Twe|ve  were  first  sent ;  but  in  the  remaining  three 
(17522"  24lu)  it  is  employed  to  designate  the  Twelve 
in  their  capacity  as  the  representatives  of  Jesus, 
the  sense  which  it  commonly  bears  in  the  Acts. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  our  present  purpose  to 
enter  on  the  history  of  the  word  '  apostle '  in 
Greek.  That  the  word  was  in  use  in  NT  times  in 
its  etymological  sense  of  messenger  is  generally 
allowed.  This  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  NT  itself. 
Our  Lord,  in  speaking  to  His  disciples  on  the 
night  of  the  betrayal,  declared  that  the  person 
sent  (apostle)  is  not  greater  than  he  that  sent  him 
{Jn  13lb).  Again  when  our  Lord  is  designated  in 
He  31  as  '  the  apostle  and  high  priest  of  our 
confession,'  the  reference  is  probably  to  His  own 
description  of  Himself  as  'the  sent  of  God'  (Jn 
1718).  There  is  then  clear  evidence  that  the  word 
was  current  in  our  Lord's  time  in  its  sense  of 
messenger,  delegate,  envoy.  "Was  it  also  in  use  in 
a  technical  sense  to  designate  those  who  were 
despatched  from  the  mother  city  by  the  rulers  of 
the  race  on  any  foreign  mission,  especially  such  as 
were  charged  with  collecting  the  tribute  paid  to 
the  temple  service  ?  (Lightfoot,  (Jul.  93).  And  was 
it  this  usage  which  suggested  to  our  Lord  His  own 
employment  of  the  term?  There  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  the  term  was  current  in  this  technical 
sense  before  the  Gospels  were  written.  Besides, 
even  though  it  had  been  in  existence,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  our  Lord  would  have  employed  a  term 
which  had  already  in  the  minds  of  His  hearers 
distinct  associations  of  its  own.  The  absence  of 
such  associations  would  recommend  a  term  to  Him. 
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It  was  the  very  simplicity  and  directness  of  the 
expression  'apostle'  which  won  for  it  the  favour  of 
our  Lord.  The  Twelve  were  simply  to  be  His 
messengers  or  envoys.  The  analogy  between  His 
own  case  and  that  of  the  men  He  had  selected  was 
always  present  to  His  mind.  He  had  been  sent  by 
the  Father :  they  were  to  be  sent  by  Himself.  A 
technical  term  could  only  have  served  to  bewilder 
the  Twelve  and  lead  them  to  misconceive  the  object 
of  their  mission.  What  was  necessary  for  our 
Lord's  purpose  was  a  word  which  set  forth  simply 
and  aptly  the  relations  of  the  Twelve  to  Himself, 
and  for  this  there  was  no  more  suitable  term  than 
'messenger,'  'envoy.'  The  term  'apostle'  then 
was  not  suggested  to  our  Lord  by  its  currency  as 
a  technical  expression.  He  chose  a  common  word 
and  adapted  it  to  His  own  purpose.  He  wished  to 
give  the  most  expressive  title  to  the  men  whom 
He  had  chosen,  and  none  seemed  to  Him  so  suit- 
able as  the  word  'sent.'  It  reminded  them  per- 
petually that  they  were  men  with  a  mission. 

It  is  generally  held  that  the  name  '  apostles '  was  given  to 
the  Twelve  on  the  occasion  of  their  call.  The  language  of  St. 
Luke  (613)  does  not  compel  us  to  adopt  this  conclusion,  nor 
is  that  of  St.  Mark  (3»>  decisive  on  the  point.*  The  state- 
ments in  both  Gospels  are  consistent  alike  with  the  view 
that  the  Apostles  were  so  named  when  they  were  first  called, 
and  with  the  view  that  this  title  was  bestowed  on  them  at  a 
later  date.  The  other  considerations  to  which  appeal  may  be 
made  tell  in  opposite  directions.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  im- 
pression left  on  the  mind  of  an  ordinary  reader  is  that  the 
Apostles  received  their  name  at  the  time  of  their  call,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  this  impression  is  correct.  For  it  is  said  in  the 
Bame  context  that  our  Lord  gave  to  Simon  the  name  Peter,  and 
we  know  that  this  name  was  given  to  him  long  before  he  became 
an  Apostle.  This  proves  that  the  statements  made  in  connexion 
with  the  appointment  of  the  Twelve  must  not  be  pressed  as  if 
they  referred  to  that  event  exclusively.  Again,  it  may  be  con- 
tended with  much  propriety  that  there  was  a  special  fitness  in 
our  Lord  assigning  a  new  name  to  the  men  whom  He  had  set 
apart  for  a  new  task.  The  new  relation  might  well  be  desig- 
nated by  a  new  name.  But  it  may  be  pointed  out  in  reply  that 
an  interval  elapsed  between  the  choice  of  the  Twelve  and  their 
being  sent  forth.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  new  designation 
was  given  only  when  the  new  vocation  was  actually  begun? 
Would  the  new  title  be  understood  apart  from  the  experience 
by  which  it  was  illuminated?  This  argument  is  strengthened 
by  the  circumstance  that  St.  Mark  appears  to  employ  the  term 
'apostle'  only  in  connexion  with  the  missionary  journey  of  the 
Twelve.  With  him  it  is  not  so  much  a  title  belonging  to  them, 
as  a  term  descriptive  of  the  functions  assigned  to  them  on  a 
special  occasion.  To  decide  between  these  conflicting  opinions 
is  not  easy,  but  on  the  whole  the  suggestion  that  the  disciples 
were  not  called  '  apostles '  till  they  were  first  sent  out  appears 
the  more  probable. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  regarded  by  many  as  an  address 
delivered  by  our  Lord  when  He  chose  the  Twelve.  The  note  of 
time  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  ascribes  it  to  this  occasion,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  reject  this  testimony.  Besides,  it  has  the 
greatest  internal  probability  in  its  favour.  The  appointment  of 
the  Apostles  formed  an  epoch  in  the  ministry  of  our  Lord ; 
what  more  natural  or  suitable  than  that  He  should  avail  Him- 
self of  the  occasion  to  explain  and  enforce  His  convictions  as  to 
the  true  life  of  man  ?  The  time  was  most  opportune  for  such  a 
deliverance.  The  hearts  of  the  disciples  were  deeply  moved ; 
their  whole  natures  were  quickened  and  alert ;  why  not  sow 
seed  which  might  afterwards  bear  abundant  fruit?  The  char- 
acter  of  the  Sermon  itself  is  another  argument  confirming  this 
conclusion.  It  is  didactic  rather  than  hortatory.  It  expounds 
truth  rather  than  proclaims  the  mercy  of  God.  Finally,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Sermon  which  conflicts  with  this  opinion.  It  may 
then  be  assumed  with  some  confidence  that  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  was  spoken  in  connexion  with  the  call  of  the  Twelve. 
Many  writers  go  further  and  contend  that  it  was  spoken  to  them 
principally  or  exclusively.  But  this  opinion  is  at  variance  with 
the  statements  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  and 
is  not  required  by  the  contents  of  the  Sermon.  The  truths  it 
announces  were  not  intended  for  the  Twelve  alone  ;  why  then 
should  they  not  have  been  heard  by  all  the  disciples?  This 
result  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  opinion  that  the 
Lri5.on  on  tlie  Mount  formed,  as  it  were,  a  special  charge  to 
the  Twelve  in  view  of  the  new  position  which  they  were  hence- 
forward to  occupy.  It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  dis- 
cuss the  limits  of  the  Sermon  or  do  more  than  furnish  a  brief 
account  of  its  teaching.  Our  Lord  wished  His  followers  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  righteousness ;  to  know  what  the 
will  of  God  really  was ;  the  true  nature  of  the  demands  He 
made  on  them ;  how  to  frame  their  conduct  if  thev  were  to 
obtain  His  approval.  The  subject  of  the  address  then  is  the 
true  life  of  man.  The  characteristic  features  of  that  life  are  set 
forth  in  a  series  of  blessings  pronounced  on  those  who  possess 


*  It  should  be  noted  that  the  words  alt  *«;  kwriteus  Z>iutt<rt» 
do  not  occur  in  TR.    See,  however,  RVm. 


the  qualities  spoken  of ;  the  mission  of  Christians  aB  the  light 
of  the  world  and  the  salt  of  the  earth  is  touched  on ;  and  then 
our  Lord  proceeds  to  contrast  the  perfect  requirements  of  the 
Law  of  God  as  understood  by  Himself  with  the  requirements  of 
that  Law  as  contained  in  the  OT  or  as  sanctioned  by  tradition  • 
after  which  He  illustrates  the  true  nature  of  almsgiving,  fasting' 
and  prayer,  and  of  devotion  to  the  will  of  God.  See  Sbrmon  on 
the  Mount  below,  and  in  Hastings'  DB,  Ext.  Vol.  Iff. 

It  would  have  been  most  instructive  had  any  record  of  the 
effect  produced  on  the  Apostles  by  this  Sermon  been  preserved 
Their  surprise  must  have  equalled  their  admiration.  The  severe 
requirements,  the  strictures  on  the  Law,  the  novelty  of  the 
interpretations,  the  apparent  paradoxes,  must  have  astonished 
and  perplexed  them.  It  is  doing  them  no  injustice  to  say  that 
much  it  contained  was  beyond  their  comprehension.  They  may 
have  seen  that  the  qualities  required  of  them  were  embodied  in 
our  Lord's  own  life,  and  that  the  temper  of  the  Beatitudes  was 
exactly  His  temper.  They  may  have  felt  that  the  sphere  of  the 
inner  life  was  not  less  properly  the  sphere  of  law  than  that  of 
speech  and  conduct.  They  may  have  discerned  that  the  true 
greatness  of  man  is  to  live  not  merely  as  God  enjoins,  but  as  God 
Himself  lives.  But  they  could  hardly  grasp  what  our  Lord  meant 
by  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law.  A  fulfilment  which  was  at  the 
same  time  an  abolition  was  a  mystery  to  them.  Nor  would  they 
perceive  that  He  had  transformed  morality  by  reducing*  it  to  the 
principle  of  life  according  to  God ;  the  one  supreme  rule  of  duty 
being  to  love  God  and  man.  The  paradoxical  expressions,  too, 
would  be  as  puzzling  to  them  as  they  have  proved  to  thousands 
since.  In  their  discussions  there  would  be  champions  of  literal- 
ism, but  these  would  soon  be  brought  to  acknowledge  that  a 
perfectly  literal  obedience  to  the  commands  given  was  im- 
practicable. 

4.  Training  of  tfie  Apostles. — From  the  call  of 
the  Apostles  the  mission  of  our  Lord  was  more  a 
mission  to  them  than  to  His  fellow-countrymen  at 
large.  He  had  waited  until  the  time  that  a  proper  I 
selection  from  His  disciples  could  be  made :  now 
that  the  choice  had  taken  place  He  devoted  Him- 
self to  their  instruction  and  training.  The  Apostles 
were  to  accompany  Jesus  from  place  to  place ;  they 
were  to  be  with  Him  continually.  This  implied 
the  relinquishment  of  their  means  of  living.  It 
was  not  possible  for  them  to  continue  at  their 
occupations  and  be  Apostles  of  Jesus.  The  sacrifice 
made  by  each  Apostle  in  obeying  the  summons  to 
apostleship  has  seldom  been  adequately  appreci- 
ated. In  some  instances  the  property  left  or 
sold,  the  income  abandoned,  might  not  be  great 
intrinsically,  but  a  man's  all  is  great  to  him, 
hence  the  moral  courage  needed  of  every  Apostle 
was  not  slight.  How  then  were  their  wants  sup- 
plied ?  Whence  did  they  obtain  money  to  meet 
their  daily  expenses?  The  arrangement  followed 
was  probably  devised  by  our  Lord,  and  formed  one 
of  the  earliest  lessons  rfe  intended  them  to  master. 
In  a  sense  this  first  lesson  is  the  supreme  and  even 
the  sole  lesson  which  He  sought  to  teach,  that  of 
absolute  reliance  on  Himself  for  everything.  Trust 
in  the  Father,  trust  in  Himself,  was  the  lesson 
which  Jesus  sought  to  inculcate  at  all  times.  The 
Twelve  and  our  Lord  formed,  as  it  were,  a  single 
household,  of  which  He  was  the  head.  He  presided 
at  the  common  meals,  He  gave  directions  as  to 
their  movements.  The  cost  of  their  maintenance 
was  borne  by  a  common  purse.  One  of  the  Twelve 
was  the  treasurer  of  the  company  (Jn  1329).  The 
food  needed  was  either  carried  with  them,  or  pur- 
chased, or  provided  by  the  hospitality  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  East.  The  company  could  not 
only  supply  their  own  wants,  but  could  minister  to 
those  ot  the  poor  { Jn  13s").  The  sources  from  which 
their  supplies,  were  drawn  were  doubtless  various. 
Some  among  them  had  had  or  still  had  property, 
and  the  proceeds,  contributed  to  the  common  stock, 
helped  to  defray  the  charges  of  each  day.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  presents  were  made  to  our 
Lord  and  the  company  from  time  to  time  by  grate- 
ful friends  and  neighbours.  But  the  prinoipiu 
source  seems  to  have  been  the  generosity  of  several 
women  wlio  accompanied  them  on  some  of  their 
journeys,  and  placed  their  means  and  services  at 
the  command  of  our  Lord.  The  names  of  some  of 
these  women  have  been  preserved  in  a  *most  in- 
structive passage  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  (8--  %  which 
is  the  chief  authority  on  the  subject  under  cod- 
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sideration.  Among  these  are  mentioned  Mary  of 
Magdala,  Joanna  (possibly  a  widow  whose  husband 
had  been  asteward  of  Herod  Antipas),  and  Susanna. 
It  is  evident  from  St.  Luke's  statement  that  the 
number  of  such  women  was  large,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably owing  to  their  generosity  that  our  Lord  and  the 
Twelve  were  able  to  devote  themselves  untroubled 
and  untrammelled  to  their  task.  It  should  be  noticed 
that  the  kind  of  life  lived  by  the  Twelve  was  itself  a 
practical  illustration  of  some  of  the  cardinal  lessons 
which  Jesus  desired  to  teach.  The  subordinate 
value  of  earthly  possessions  could  not  have  been 
more  effectively  taught  than  by  the  life  «.f  depend- 
ence on  the  liberality  of  others.  Their  journeys, 
too,  from  place  to  place  had  also  their  value.  They 
were  stimulated  by  new  scenes  and  new  persons; 
new  conditions  had  to  be  faced,  new  duties  per 
formed.  They  had  leisure  to  ponder  on  what  was 
said  to  them  ;  they  were  not  distracted  hum  the 
great  work  of  their  life,  the  knowledge  of  their 
Master.  This  was  their  duty,  and  it  became  their 
glory.  Fur  in  understanding  Him  they  came  to 
resemble  Him.  The  education  of  the  Twelve,  the 
transformation  of  them  from  the  men  they  were 
into  the  men  they  became,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  our  Lord's  achievements.  The  Apostles  were  to 
be  our  Lord's  witnesses,  but  the  witnessing  of 
which  He  thought  demanded  hivight,  sympathy, 
courage,  self-command,  tolerance,  patience,  charity. 
It  was  inseparable  from  the  highest  moral  endow- 
ments. It  involved  great  receptive  and  assimilative 
power,  issuing  in  vigorous  and  unceasing  obedience 
and  service. 

In  order  that  the  Apostles  might  become  His 
witnesses,  our  Lord  made  use  of  three  principal 
agencies;  (a)  His  personality,  (b)  His  miracles,  and 
(c)  His  teaching. 

(a)  To  be  with  Jesus  was  in  itself  the  best  of  all 
education  and  training.  It  was  on  this  account 
that  the  Apostles  were  chosen  to  be  with  Him 
habitually.  A  complete  knowledge  of  Him  could 
be  attained  only  in  this  way.  For  knowledge  is 
acquired  insensibly  not  less  than  sensibly,  and  the 
Apostleslearnedmuch  regarding  Jesus  when  it  never- 
struck  them  that  they  were  doing  so.  Gradually 
Hia  influence  told  on  them.  His  ideals,  motives, 
ends  became  clear  to  them.  His  manners,  looks, 
tones,  words,  ways  became  their  inspiration  mid 
guide.  They  felt  what  goodness,  truth,  duty  were. 
Above  all,  they  came  to  know  God  as  the  Father. 
It  would,  however,  be  a  serious  error  to  hold  that 
the  Twelve  from  the  first  moment  of  their  selection 
appreciated  the  true  grandeur  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
On  the  contrary,  that  life  must  often  have  pre- 
sented to  them  a  problem  of  no  little  difficulty. 
It  was  not  the  type  of  life  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  specifically  religious,  still 
less  as  embodying  religion  in  its  perfection  and 
integrity.  It  is  probable  that  those  of  the  Apostles 
who  had  been  disciples  of  the  Uaptist  were  at  first 
more  impressed  by  his  austere  and  solitary  life 
than  by  the  life  of  Jesus,  which  was  substantially 
I  that  of  ordinary  men.  He  ate  and  drank  as  they 
[  "id.  He  dressed  like  them.  He  moved  freely 
|  among  them.  He  never  sought  to  protect  Himself 
from  the  approach  of  men,  but  on  the  contrary  in- 
vited them  to  draw  near.  Nothing  in  His  bearing 
or  speech  betrayed  that  He  regarded  Himself  as 
standing  on  a  different  plane  from  other  men,  or 
that  He  expected  them  to  treat  Him  as  belonging 
to  a  different  order  of  existence.  He  was  simple, 
genial,  afiable,  accessible.  His  mode  of  life,  too, 
viewed  as  religious,  must  have  filled  them  with 
surprise.  He  had  no  fixed  hours  or  forms  of 
prayer.  His  approach  to  the  Father  was  the  ex- 
pression of  His  habitual  reverence,  adoration,  and 
trust,  but  it  was  not  determined,  much  less  fettered, 
by  rule.     He  prayed  as  He  was  moved  to  pray. 


Aga  n,  He  departed  from  a  usage  which  was  one 
of  the  chief  features  of  the  piety  of  the  time? 
He  declined  to  fast.  Hot  only  WHe  no  regular 
fast  days  He  neither  fasted  Himself  nor  did  He 
inculcate  the  observance  on  them.  Another  respect 
in  which  He  deviated  widely  from  the  religoua 
piactices  of  His  time  was  His  disregard  of  Cere- 
monial ablutions.  He  paid  no  attention  to  the 
rules  ailecting  ritual  purity.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  He  violated  the  usages  of  His  nation  as  to 
foods  but  His  attitude  towards  these  showed 
thai  he  attached  no  value  to  them.  Even  that 
rite  which  was  fundamental  and  distinctive,  the 
pledge  of  salvation  because  the  assurance  of  being 
a  member  of  the  covenant,  the  rite  of  circumcision 
was  unnoticed  in  His  teaching.  In  yet  another 
and  hardly  less  important  respect  our  Lord's  life 
was  largely  different  from  the  accepted  type  of 
sanctity.  The  Sabbath,  like  circumcision,  was 
one  of  the  peculiar  glories  of  Judaism,  and  the 
teachers  of  our  Lord's  age  and  of  preceding 
generations  had  framed  a  code  of  rules  to  protect 
it  from  desecration.  These  He  trampled  under 
foot.  The  endless  regulations  intended  to  stop 
the  performance  of  any  work  whatever  on  that 
day  He  brushed  aside  as  at  variance  with  the  true 
end  of  the  Sabbath  institution.  He  rejoiced  in 
the  Sabbath,  esteeming  it  to  be  one  of  God's  best 
gifts  to  man,  but  He  was  everywhere  denounced 
as  a  Sabbath-breaker  by  those  who  regarded 
themsehes  as  the  interpreters  of  the  law  (Jn  518). 
Even  in  the  matter  of  almsgiving  He  was  not  as 
the  men  who  professed  to  be  specially  religious. 
He  was  beneficent  in  the  highest  degree,  but  He 
followed  no  systematic  rules. 

Hence  it  is  plain  that  the  tenor  of  our  Lord's 
life  must  have  formed  a  problem  of  no  little  com- 
plexity to  the  Twelve  during  the  first  stages  of 
their  apprenticeship.  Was  this  life — so  simple,  so 
natural— a  truly  religious  life  ?  Was  the  religious 
life  bright,  sunny,  cheerful,  full  of  hope  and  joy  ? 
Was  this  life  of  simple  trust  in  the  Father  and  of 
obedience  to  His  will  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
common  duties  of  life— was  this  religion?  Nor 
was  the  perplexity  of  the  Apostles  lessened  by 
the  classes  with  which  our  Lord  preferred  to 
associate.  He  addressed  Himself  to  the  sick,  the 
poor;  and  the  outcast.  The  solicitude  of  Jesus  for 
the  least  necessitous  of  these  classes  was  a  difficulty 
to  some  of  them,  but  their  surprise  rose  to  the 
height  when  they  saw  Him  mix  freely  with  those 
under  a  social  ban. 

Doubtless  the  eyes  of  the  Apostles  were  opened 
gradually.  They  came  to  perceive,  as  we  do 
to-day,  that  the  life  spent  by  their  Master  Mas 
the  typical  life  of  man.  Its  likeness  to  the 
common  life  of  men  is  its  glory.  For  by  it  the 
common  life  which  all  must  live  is  transfigured 
and  made  the  ideal  life  of  men.  Its  freedom  from 
rule  is  discerned  to  be  the  reason  why  it  is  capable 
of  becoming  the  model  of  all  lives  without  excep- 
tion. For  that  freedom  teaches  men  that  true 
religion  creates  its  own  forms,  while  its  essence 
of  trust  in  God  and  devotion  to  His  will  remains 
unalterable.  The  sympathy  which  He  exhibited 
for  all  classes  was  a  revelation  of  the  truth  that 
He  was  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

(b)  Perhaps  nothing  impressed  our  Lord's  dis- 
ciples more  when  they  first  became  acquainted 
with  Him  than  His  miracles.  The  expectation 
that  the  Messiah  would  work  miracles  seems  to 
have  been  general.  The  Gospels  leave  the  im- 
pression that  the  common  people  anticipated  that 
works  of  a  most  marvellous  description  would  be 
performed  by  the  Messiah.  The  nature  of  these 
works  was  undefined,  but  they  transcended  the 
ordinary  endowments  of  man.  The  Twelve  then 
may  have  felt  little  surprise  when  they  saw  their 
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Lord  perform  miracles,  but  every  new  miracle 
would  serve  to  strengthen  their  conviction  of  His 
title  to  be  the  Messiah.  It  is  not  likely,  however, 
that  they  were  prepared  for  the  kind  of  miracles 
which  He  worked.  None  of  them  could  have  fore- 
told that  the  Messiah  would  confine  Himself  in 
great  measure  to  the  accomplishment  of  miraculous 
cuies  of  body  and  mind;  that  He  would  spend 
many  hours  on  many  days  in  healing  sickness  and 
hi  expelling  demons.  I'he  miracles  of  Jesus  were 
as  unexpected  as  His  mode  of  life.  The  Apostles 
weie  dreaming  of  miracles  of  judgment  at  the  very 
hour  when  He  was  performing  miracles  of  mercy. 
Even  the  miracles  over  nature  were  not  those  of 
which  they  naturally  thought. 

The  Apostles  could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  range 
of  the  power  wielded  by  their  Master  and  be  filled 
with  amazement.  No  disease  could  withstand  His 
word  or  touch.  The  very  demons  yielded  to  His 
sway.  Death  itself  was  powerless  before  Him.  It 
is  important  to  notice  that  some  of  the  miracles 
were  performed  before  the  Apostles  only.  The 
miracles  in  which  the  Apostles  as  a  whole  or  some 
of  tliem  were  specially  concerned  are  these  :  the 
Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes  recorded  by  St.  Luke 
(51"7),  the  Stilling  of  the  Storm  (Mk  ^j/the  Walk- 
ing on  the  Sea  (648,  Jn  618),  the  Stater  in  the 
Fish's  Mouth  (Mt  17l7),  the  Cursing  of  the  Fig-tree 
(Mk  11*"),  and  the  Second  Miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes  (Jn  21u).  These  signs  had  a  peculiar  value 
for  the  Twelve.  They  were  proofs  of  knowledge 
and  of  power  fitted  to  promote  faith  and  to 
enforce  truth.  There  is  a  fitness  in  the  circum- 
stance that,  most  of  the  miracles  on  nature  were 
wrought  before  or  on  behalf  of  the  Apostles. 
For  they  more  than  others  were  prepared  to 
embrace  the  truth  that  Jesus  was  the  Lord  of 
nature.  It  was  indispensable  that  they  should 
be  taught  this  fact,  and  how  could  it  have 
been  better  illustrated  than  by  the  miracles 
wrought  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee?  What  a  revela- 
tion of  the  knowledge  or  power  of  Jesus ;  what  a 
prophecy  of  the  success  of  the  new  vocation  to 
which  they  were  summoned,  was  the  first  draught 
of  fishes  !  What  a  lesson  concerning  the  might  of 
Jesus  was  contained  in  the  instant  obedience  of 
the  raging  waves  and  winds  to  His  command  ! 
What  a  fresh  disclosure  of  His  power  was  His 
walking  towards  them  on  the  sea  as  they  toiled  to 
make  the  western  shore  of  the  lake !  What  in- 
struction to  Peter  and  to  the  rest  when  Peter  first 
succeeded  in  imitating  his  Master's  walking  on  the 
water  and  then  began  to  sink  !  How  fraught  with 
suggestions  to  Peter  the  coin  found  in  the  mouth 
of  the  first  fish  which  came  to  his  hook  as  he 
lowered  it  into  the  lake  !  What  confirmation  of 
all  that  they  had  learned  was  found  in  the  second 
draught  of  fishes,  that  after  the  Resurrection  ! 
The  cursing  of  the  fig-tree  occupies  a  place  by 
itself  among  our  Lord's  miracles,  hut  the  lesson  it 
teaches  is  most  weighty.  A  miracle  of  judgment  is 
as  suitable  as  a  parable  of  judgment.  The  lesson 
of  the  need  of  correspondence  between  profession 
and  practice  could  not  have  been  more  impressively 
taught  than  by  the  fate  of  the  tig-tree. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  number  and  variety 
of  the  miracles  witnessed  by  the  Apostles  enhanced 
their  conception  of  our  Lord's  person  and  powers. 
Perhaps,  too,  they  discerned,  even  if  imperfectly, 
what  is  so  clear  to  us  to-day,  that  the  miracles 
were  indeed  what  He  called  them,  signs  :  manifes- 
tations of  the  character  and  qualities  of  the  king- 
dom which  He  had  come  to  set  up.  The  boundless 
sympathy  and  compassion  of  their  Master  must 
have  struck  them  ;  His  life  not  less  than  His  teach- 
ing was  mercy  and  service.  His  works  of  mercy 
were  the  living  embodiment  of  the  principles  of 
mercy  He  inculcated.     He  healed  all  who  sought 


His  aid,  making  no  inquiry  into  their  past,.tlieir 
station,  their  gifts,  but  caring  only  for  their  needs. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  Apostles  not  to  discover 
that  the  miracles  they  beheld  with  such  frequency 
were  signs  of  the  grace  and  love  of  the  Father 
speaking  to  men  through  Jesus. 

As  the  Apostles  saw  the  miracles  and  heard 
what  Jesus  said  respecting  them,  did  they  form  a 
just  conception  of  their  nature  and  function? 
Were  they  able  to  compare  them  with  the  por- 
tents for  which  they  had  at  one  time  longed?  Did 
they  perceive  the  relation  of  the  signs  to  the 
person  of  Jesus?  Did  they  discern  that  the  signs 
could  be  fully  understood  only  through  His  char- 
acter ?  Did  they  recognize  that  the  character  and 
words  of  Jesus  were  greater  than  His  signs,  but 
that  these  were  nevertheless  such  as  to  convince 
every  impartial  judge  that  His  mission  was  of 
God?  They  knew  that  Jesus  never  regarded  His 
miracles  as  the  chief  evidence  for  the  validity  of 
His  claims ;  they  were  neither  His  sole  nor  His 
principal  credentials  ;  they  were  rather  a  part  and 
element  of  His  message  and  His  work.  Did  they 
see  clearly  that  the  evidential  value  of  the  miracles 
did  not  consist  in  their  departure  from  the  estab- 
lished order  of  nature,  in  their  capacity  as  mar- 
vels, but  in  their  congruity  with  the  character  and 
aims  of  Jesus,  and  as  illustrations  of  His  spirit 
and  ways?  We  would  gladly  learn  whether  the 
Apostles  ever  reflected  on  the  use  made  by  our 
Lord  of  His  miraculous  endowments.  Believing 
in  Him  as  the  Lord  of  nature  and  of  life,  aware 
that  He  had  unnumbered  forces  at  His  command, 
were  they  surprised  that  He  never  employed  His 
powers  to  promote  His  advantage  or  to  defend  His 
disciples  or  Himself  from  injustice  and  violence! 
Whence  this  self-repression  ?  Why  was  the  sphere 
of  the  miraculous  so  strictly  limited?  Why  were 
none  of  the  miracles  of  a  character  to  dazzle, 
compel,  overwhelm  ?  Why  did  Jesus  refuse  so 
often  the  request  for  a  sign,  and  especially  for  a 
sign  from  heaven  ?  Why  was  the  thaumaturgic 
element  wholly  absent  from  His  works?  The  fact 
that  our  Lord  observed  a  peculiar  temperance  in 
the  employment  of  His  miraculous  gifts  must  have 
imprinted  itself  on  the  minds  of  the  Apostles,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  significance  of  the  fact 
became  more  and  more  obvious  as  their  experience 
widened.  Even  before  the  Crucifixion  they  may 
have  discerned  that  this  self-restraint  was  in  full 
harmony  with  His  attitude  towards  the  world,  and 
only  the  corollary  of  His  conception  of  the  King- 
dom.    See,  further,  art.  Miracles. 

(c)  From  the  first,  the  disciples  had  regarded 
Jesus  as  a  teacher,  and  whatever  more  He  became 
to  them  as  their  intercourse  with  Him  deepened,  a 
teacher  He  remained  to  the  end.  Or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  from  being  a  teacher  He  became 
the  Teacher  ;  and  the  greatest  of  teachers,  measured 
by  any  proper  standard,  He  certainly  was  and 
abides.  The  substance  of  His  teaching  is  the 
truest,  wisest,  and  best  on  the  loftiest  and 
weightiest  of  all  topics— topics  as  to  which  all 
teachers  before  Him  were  as  men  groping  in  the 
dark.  He  and  He  alone  speaks  with  the  confidence 
of  personal  knowledge  regarding  the  nature  of  God 
and  His  relations  to  man.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  refer  to  the  naturalness,  the 
ease,  the  familiarity  with  which  Jesus  spoke  con- 
cerning the  Kingdom  of  God ;  the  character  ana 
intentions  of  the  Father  ;  the  righteousness  He 
requires  ;  the  conditions  on  which  entrance  into  the 
Kingdom  depends ;  its  history  and  its  final  issues ; 
the  testimony  Iwrne  by  Jesus  to  Himself  ;  the  phwe 
He  assigns  to  His  person  and  work.  Never  man  so 
spake  (Jn  7*1).  Yet  He  speaks  what  He  knows, 
and  testifies  of  what  He  has  seen  ( Jn  311)-  Here,  it 
anywhere,  the  entire  religious  experience  of  m&n- 
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kind  affirms  the  truth  of  the  witness  He  bore. 
His  message  authenticates  itself  ;  it  bears  the  seal 
of  its  Divine  origin  upon  it.  Such  views  never 
sprang  up  within  the  mind  of  man  ;  they  descended 
out  of  heaven  from  God. 

And  this  teaching  was  conveyed  to  the  disciples 
and  to  the  people  according  to  definite  methods 
and  in  language  which  forms  an  epoch  in  human 
speech.  It  is  unlikely  that  our  Lord  ever  reflected 
on  the  problems  which  form  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching,  or  that  He  ever  laid  down  rules  for  His 
own  guidance  ;  hut  the  essence  of  all  that  is  best 
in  the  writings  of  the  great  educators  is  embodied 
in  His  practice.  Let  a  reader  come  to  the  Gospels 
full  of  what  he  has  learned  regarding  education 
from  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  their  successors,  and 
he  can  perceive  without  difficulty,  in  the  relations 
between  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles;  in  His  attitude 
towards  them  ;  in  His  modes  of  stimulating,  en- 
larging, and  enriching  their  minds;  in  His  tact, 
patience,  and  wisdom, — the  signs  of  skill  which  is 
incomparable  because  so  spontaneous,  so  flexible, 
and  so  fertile  of  resource.  Never  for  a  moment  did 
He  lose  sight  of  His  object,  to  qualify  the  Apostles 
to  be  His  witnesses  and  representatives  ;  but  He 
did  not  dwell  on  that  purpose.  He  was  aware 
that  the  power  of  personality  is  the  strongest  and 
most  penetrating  of  all  forces,  and  accordingly  He 
separated  the  Apostles  more  and  more,  as  the  days 
went  by,  from  their  familiar  scenes  and  labours,  in 
order  that  they  might,  because  of  their  complete 
intimacy  with  Him,  breathe  His  spirit  and  share 
in  His  aims.  They  were  ennobled,  as  it  were, 
despite  themselves.  New  ideals  and  motives  took 
possession  of  them.  He  was  so  constantly  before 
their  eyes,  so  continually  the  subject  of  their 
speech,  so  much  the  centre  of  their  interests  and 
the  goal  of  their  hopes,  that  they  grew  into  His 
image.  Not  less  evident  was  His  desire  that  the 
Apostles  should  not  be  mere  echoes  of  Himself,  but 
men  of  originality,  courage,  and  resource.  It  was 
on  this  account  that  He  delivered  no  systematic 
instruction  ;  that  He  caused  nothing  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory ;  that  He  did  not  store  the 
minds  of  the  Apostles  with  rules,  lists  of  duties, 
tables  of  the  forbidden  and  the  permissible.  Hence 
He  gave  no  dogmas  in  fixed  shape  even  on  the 
greatest  of  all  subjects.  Hence,  too,  He  furnished 
no  directory  for  the  duties  of  the  day,  and  made  no 
attempt  to  prescribe  the  hours  to  be  employed  in 
devotion  or  the  words  to  be  used,  or  to  determine 
tlie  provision  to  be  made  for  the  sick  and  the  poor. 
Again,  He  taught  only  as  His  disciples  were  able 
U»  receive.  Not  that  He  never  went  beyond  their 
capacity.  This  He  frequently  did,  and  of  set  pur- 
pose. But  He  observed  an  order  in  what  He  said. 
Tlie  most  obvious  illustration  of  this  fact  is  His 
teaching  regarding  His  person.  He  did  not  begin 
to  tell  at  once  who  He  was,  nor  did  He  open  His 
lips  as  to  His  death  until  He  had  evoked  from 
Peter's  lips  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Twelve  the 
confession  that  He  was  the  Messiah  (Mk  8*, 
Mt  16lfl,  Lk  920).  It  is  expressly  stated  that  He 
kept  back  much  from  His  disciples,  leaving  them 
to  the  enlightenment  of  the  Spirit,  because  they 
were  unprepared  to  receive  what  He  had  to  com- 
municate (Jn  161!).  If  He  spoke  of  what  they  did 
not  comprehend  at  once,  it  was  either  that  their 
intellects  might  be  quickened  or  that  they  might 
treasure  in  their  memories  the  truth  mentioned,  in 
view  of  their  future  experience.  His  references 
to  His  death  had  as  their  chief  aim  to  render  the 
Apostles  certain  of  the  fact  and,  above  all,  that  it 
was  foreknown  by  Him.  Nor  was  He  impatient 
for  results.  He  never  forced  growth.  He  knew 
that  to  build  durably  is  to  build  slowly ;  and  so 
He  bore  with  ignorance,  with  misapprehension, 
with   imperfect    views,   with   partial    and    hasty 
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inferences  knowing  that  these  would  be  corrected 
by  the  discipline  of  experience.  He  sought 
especially  to  preserve  the  individuality  of  His 
disciples  and  to  unfold  the  characteristic  endow- 
ments of  each.  None  of  them  was  to  be  other 
than  himself.  No  one  was  to  be  a  model  for  the 
rest.  He  knew  each  so  well  that  He  could  play  on 
him  as  on  an  instrument,  but  this  knowledge  He 
used  only  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  disciple 
I  he  manifestation  of  personal  character,  the  per- 
sonal discernment  of  truth,  the  exhibition  of 
personal  sympathy,  appreciation,  reverence  devo- 
tion, love,  filled  Him  with  delight. 

Tlie  Gospels  show  on  every  page  that  our  Lord 
encouraged  the  disciples  to  ask  Him  questions. 
\V  hatever  difficulties  presented  themselves  to  their 
minds  they  were  free  to  place  before  Him.  This 
they  did  so  constantly  tliat  the  habit  must  have 
been  created  by  our  Lord.  How  large  a  portion 
of  the  Gospels  is  occupied  with  the  questions  and 
remarks  of  the  Apostles  !  It  is  to  these  questions 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  explanation  of  the 
parable  of  the  Sower  (Mk  410).  The  same  is  true 
of  His  teaching  regarding  defilement  (Mt  1515). 
How  much  we  owe  to  Peter's  questions—'  How 
often  shall  my  brother  sin  against  me  and  I  forgive 
him?'  (Mt  IS-1);  'What  shall  we  have  therefore?* 
(Mt  19a7).  But  perhaps  the  finest  illustration  of 
the  relations  of  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles  in  this 
connexion  is  the  intercourse  on  the  night  of  the 
betrayal.  No  passage  in  the  Gospels  is  so  in- 
structive as  to  the  readiness  of  the  disciples  to 
break  in  by  questions  on  what  our  Lord  was  say- 
ing, and  the  skill  with  which  He  availed  Himself 
of  these  questions  to  open  to  them  His  deepest 
thoughts  and  purposes  (Jn  IS36*1'*). 

The  resources  of  human  speech  have  been  strained 
to  the  utmost  to  describe  the  grace  and  power  of 
the  language  of  Jesus,  and  yet  the  result  is  felt  to 
be  inadequate.  Did  the  Apostles  recognize  the 
originality,  the  strength,  the  flexibility,  the  charm, 
the  aptness,  the  simplicity,  the  depth  of  the  words 
of  Jesus  ?  We  cannot  tell ;  it  may  have  been  that 
their  apprehension  of  the  beauty  and  majesty  of 
His  language  was  much  less  than  ours,  but  even 
they  must  have  felt  a  strange  thrill  as  they  heard 
the  most  sublime  of  all  truths  clothed  in  terms 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  using  every  day 
of  their  lives.  It  was  a  new  experience  to  have 
religion  speak  the  tongue  of  the  home,  the  work- 
shop, and  the  street.  Then,  too,  the  illustrations 
which  He  used  !  The  whole  life  of  the  ordinary 
man  was  laid  under  tribute  to  illustrate  the  King- 
dom of  God.  The  furniture  of  bis  home,  his  food, 
his  clothing,  his  work,  his  intercourse  with  his 
fellows  were  made  the  symbol  and  the  vesture  of 
heavenly  truths.  Earth  shone  in  the  light  of 
heaven.  One  form  of  speech  is  specially  identified 
with  the  teaching  of  Jesus — the  parable.  The 
parable  may  be  regarded  as  the  creation  of  Jesus. 
The  parables  of  the  OT,  and  those  found  in  Jewish 
writings,  hardly  deserve  mention  in  this  respect. 
Nor  did  Jesus  teach  in  parables  because  the  lan- 
guage of  parable  is  the  language  of  the  East.  He 
devised  the  parable  to  meet  tlie  requirements  of 
His  hearers.  The  parable  is  His  own  workman- 
ship, the  product  of  His  mind  and  heart.  The 
parables  of  Jesus  are  unique  alike  in  literature 
and  religion,  and  are  as  distinctive  of  Him  as  the 
miracles. 

An  ordinary  reader  of  the  Gospels  is  apt  to  suppose  that  the 
ministry  of  Jesus,  from  its  beginning  to  its  close,  was  distin- 
guished by  the  use  of  parables.  But  this  opinion  is  erroneous. 
No  parables  marked  the  opening  of  the  ministry.  The  first  use 
of  the  parable  is  noticed  at  length.  To  the  question  why  Jesus 
finally  adopted  the  parable  most  men  would  reply— to  attract,  to 
interest,  to  stimulate,  to  find  the  readiest  and  most  direct  access 
to  the  mind  for  truth  and  duty.  But  when  the  Gospels  are  con- 
sulted they  give  an  answer  altogether  different.  They  tell  that 
our  Lord,  when  questioned  on  the  subject,  affirmed  that  lie 
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taught  in  parables,  not  to  reveal  but  to  conceal  the  truth ; 
not  to  instruct  but  to  condemn  men  (Mk  412).  These  words 
have  always  been  a  stumbling-block  to  interpreters.  Perhaps 
their  true  significance  may  never  lie  ascertained  ;  but  the  view 
which  rejects  them  as  the  correct  description  of  the  parables  as 
a  whole  is  justified,  because  they  are  at  variance  with  the  Gospels 
themselves.  The  most  cursory  examination  of  the  parables 
Bhows  that  many  of  them  are  messages  of  grace.  Who  can  fail 
to  discern  that  the  heart  of  God  is  represented  in  the  parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son  as  the  heart  of  a  Father?  Is  this  truth  meant 
to  extinguish  hope?  Again,  an  examination  reveals  that  many 
of  the  parables  were  spoken  to  the  disciples  themselves.  Was 
this  the  penalty  of  their  blindness  and  hardness  of  heart? 
Accordingly,  the  common  view  of  the  parable  is  the  tiue  view, 
and  our  Lord  spoke  in  parables  to  render  his  teaching  as  simple, 
vivid,  stimulating,  and  effective  as  possible.  See  Pakaules,  and 
Illustrations. 

The  extent  to  which  the  parables  were  addressed 
to  the  Twelve  has  scarcely  received  adequate  recog- 
nition. Indeed  the  parables  are  seldom  spoken  of 
in  connexion  with  the  education  of  the  Twelve. 
Yet  one-third  of  them  were,  to  all  appearance, 
directed  to  the  Apostles  exclusively.  These  cover 
the  period  from  the  time  when  ourLord  first  began 
to  speak  in  parables  till  His  death.  The  ten 
parables  belonging  to  this  class,  following  the 
order  first  of  St.  Matthew  and  then  of  St.Xuke, 
are  :  the  Hidden  Treasure,  the  Pearl,  the  Drag-net, 
the  Unmerciful  Servant,  the  Labourers  in  the  Vine- 
yard, the  Ten  Virgins,  the  Talents,  the  Friend  at 
Midnight,  the  Unprofitable  Servant,  the  Unjust 
Judge.  A  slight  acquaintance  with  these  parables 
shows  that  the  lessons  they  teach  were  those  our 
Lord  was  most  anxious  that  His  disciples  should 
learn.  The  measureless  value  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  the  certainty  of  a  final  severance  between  the 
evil  and  the  good,  the  necessity  of  a  forgiving  dis- 
position, the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  future 
recompense,  the  obligation  of  watchfulness,  the 
reward  of  perseverance  in  prayer,  the  truth  that 
no  men  have  claims  of  merit  on  God,  are  the  sub- 
jects with  which  these  parables  deal,  and  these 
subjects  were  constantly  in  the  heart  and  on  the 
lips  of  our  Lord.  A  flood  of  light  was  thrown  on 
all  these  topics  by  the  parables.  The  truth  was 
now  clearer,  more  comprehensible,  more  affecting, 
more  subduing. 

Is  it  possible  to  discover  the  sentiments  with 
which  the  Twelve  listened  to  the  parables?  Per- 
haps they  were  too  plain  men  to  perceive  their 
exquisite  naturalness  and  beauty.  In  all  their 
discussions  concerning  them  not  a  word  may  have 
been  spoken  in  praise  of  that  perfect  felicity  which 
secures  for  them  an  unequalled  place  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  world.  But  they  Mould  at  least  per- 
ceive their  appropriateness.  How  they  must  have 
lived  in  their  memories  and  illuminated  truth  and 
duty  !  Did  the  Twelve  find  any  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  import  of  the  parables?  Presumably 
their  condition  was  just  that  of  the  diligent  and 
devout  reader  of  to-day.  Some  parables  bear  their 
meanings,  as  it  were,  on  their  forehead.  Nobody 
doubts  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  or  of  the  Ten  Virgins.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  questions  connected  with  their  inter- 

firetation  which  are  still  under  discussion,  but  the 
essons  which  they  inculcate  are  obvious.  But 
what  of  the  parables  which  perplex  expositors 
to-day?  What  of  the  Unjust  Steward?  What  of 
the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard?  The  same  diffi- 
culties which  occur  to  us  must  have  occurred  to 
the  disciples.  But  they  had  this  immense  advan- 
tage over  us  that  they  could  ask  their  Master  ques- 
tions as  to  His  meaning,  and  we  know  that  these 
questions  were  freely  put.  The  interpretations  of 
the  parables  of  the  Sower  and  of  the  Tares  are 
said  to  have  been  replies  made  to  the  request  of 
the  disciples  for  an  explanation.  What  strikes 
one  in  these  answers  is  the  point,  depth,  freshness 
of  the  meaning.  These  explanations  have  some- 
times been  assigned  to  the  Apostles  themselves, 


but  the  supposition  is  without  probability.  Were 
it  sound,  it  would  form  the  most  striking  proof  of 
the  effect  on  them  of  their  intercourse  with  Jesus, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  juster  or  more 
suitable  interpretations  of  the  parables  concerned. 
One  peculiarly  instructive  sentence  was  spoken  by 
our  Lord  in  this  connexion  (Mt  13B").  He  nad  been 
expounding  some  of  the  parables  to  His  disciples, 
and  asked  if  He  had  been  understood.  When  they 
replied  affirmatively,  He  remarked  that  every 
teacher  of  the  Law  instructed  regarding  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  was  like  a  householder  who  produced 
from  his  stores  things  new  and  old.  The  Apostles 
were  the  scribes  of  Jesus,  taught  to  understand  the 
nature,  characteristics,  and  history  of  the  King, 
dom  of  God,  and  hence  capable  of  furnishing  most 
profitable  instruction  to  their  hearers.  The-  old 
and  the  new  alike  were  at  their  command  in  their 
mutual  relations  and  connexions.  They  did  not 
despise  the  one  nor  vaunt  themselves  concerning 
the  other.  The  Law  and  the  Gospel,  prophecy 
and  its  accomplishment,  the  Law  and  its  fulfil- 
ment, furnished  them  with  the  subjects  which  they 
could  treat  with  knowledge  and  power. 

After  the  Twelve   had   been   some   time  with 
our  Lord,  they  were  sent  forth  on  a  missionary 

Journey  {mission  of  the  Apostles,  Mk  67,  Mt  It/, 
,k  91).  The  time  at  which  the  mission  took  place, 
the  town  from  which  they  started,  the  duration 
of  the  mission,  are  uncertain.  Two  reasons  pro- 
bably iniluenced  our  Lord  in  despatching  the 
Twelve  on  this  enterprise.  The  first  and  most 
prominent  was  His  profound  sympathy  for  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  Galilee.  It  was  im- 
possible for  Him  to  evangelize  all  Galilee,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  entire  land  ;  others  must  share  His 
labours.  This  was  one  of  the  ends  for  which  the 
Twelve  had  been  chosen,  and  accordingly  He  sent 
them  to  announce  everywhere  that  the  Kingdom 
of  God  was  nigh.  A  second  reason  was  that  He 
might  in  this  way  train  them  for  their  future  career. 
The  message  which  they  were  to  proclaim  corre- 
sponded with  their  own  comparative  immaturity  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  the  spiritual  state  of  their 
audiences  on  the  other.  To  have  declared  the 
Messialiship  of  Jesus  would  have  led  to  misunder- 
standing, and  have  hindered  rather  than  furthered 
the  expansion  of  the  kingdom  ;  hence  they  were 
confined  to  the  assertion,  so  full  of  promise  and 
hope,  that  the  Kingdom  was  at  hand.  To  assist 
them  in  discharging  their  mission  as  the  envoys  of 
Jesus  they  were  endowed  with  miraculous  powers. 
They  were  enabled  to  cure  disease  and  to  expel 
demons.  These  powers  they  were  to  exercise 
gratuitously.  This  liberality  wa3  intended  by 
Jesus  to  be  an  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  king- 
dom, of  which  they  announced  the  near  approach, 
It  was  to  be  a  kingdom  of  compassion,  sympathy, 
tenderness.  These'endownients,  besides  serving  to 
show  the  nature  of  the  kingdom,  were  also  a 
demonstration  of  the  truth  of  their  message.  The 
Apostles  were  enjoined  to  make  no  special  pro- 
vision for  the  mission  on  which  they  were  about 
to  enter.  They  were  to  start  on  it  just  as  they 
were.  They  were  to  take  neither  money,  nor  food, 
nor  clothing  for  their  journey.  They  were  to  rely 
for  their  maintenance  on  the  providence  of  God, 
and  on  the  hospitality  which  they  were  to  seek. 
Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  case  their  attention 
was  to  be  concentrated  on  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel.  It  is,  indeed,  not  probable  that 
our  Lord  meant  their  mission  to  extend  beyond 
Galilee,  or  even  to  the  whole  of  the  province, 
the  Greek -speaking  cities  being  excluded.  The 
efforts  of  the  Twelve  were  probably  intended  to  be 
restricted  to  the  homes  of  the  people.  No  refer- 
ence is  made  in  the  instructions  given  them  to  any 
appearance  in  the  synagogue  or  in  the  market- 
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place.  Their  inexperience  did  not  permit  them  to 
deliver  addresses  in  public.  The  Twelve  were  sent 
on  their  mission  by  twos ;  that  is,  six  different 
enterprises  were  carried  on  by  them  at  once.  The 
wisdom  of  this  arrangement  is  ob\  ious.  It  was 
desirable  that  they  should  overtake  as  many  of 
the  population  as  possible,  but  it  was  not  less 
important  that  they  should  be  encouraged  and 
strengthened  by  one  another's  presence.  Had  each 
of  the  Twelve  entered  on  the  work  alone,  he  would 
have  felt  isolated  and  discouraged,  and  often  have 
been  at  a  loss  how  to  act.  No  agreement  exists 
among  scholars  as  to  the  length  of  time  occupied 
by  the  mission.  Some  consider  that  it  lasted  only 
a  single  day,  others  two  days,  others  several  weeks, 
and  others  again,  several  months.  It  may  be  pro- 
nounced with  confidence  that  it  took  up  some  weeks 
at  least. 

The  Twelve  strictly  followed  the  commands  they 
received,  passing  through  the  villages,  preaching 
repentance  and  the  gospel,  and  casting  out  demons 
and  healing  everywhere.  How  their  message  was 
received  does  not  appear.  It  is  simply  known  that 
on  their  return  they  told  our  Lord  what  they  had 
done  and  taught.  No  reference  is  made  to  the 
experience  they  had  acquired  or  to  the  conclusions 
they  had  been  led  to  form.  It  would  have  been 
most  profitable  had  any  information  on  these 
points  reached  us.  Not  less  advantageous  would 
it  have  been  for  us  to  know  how  they  felt  when 
they  wrought  their  first  miracles.  Were  they 
startled?  Did  they  exult  ?  Or  were  they  grateful 
and  humble?  We  can  but  speculate  on  these 
points,  but  we  may  feel  assured  that  the  Apostles 
profited  not  a  little  by  this  their  first  mission. 
Besides  those  lessons  of  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  their  Master  which  they  were  always 
receiving,  they  were  taught  how  to  apply  the 
truths  they  had  learned,  and  how  to  use  the 
powers  with  which  they  were  clothed.  They  were 
forced  to  act  for  themselves,  to  reflect  and  decide 
in  a  way  which  elicited  their  latent  capabilities. 

From  this  point  the  education  and  training  of 
the  Apostles  may  be  regarded  as  merged  in  the 
life  of  our  Lord,  and  the  further  treatment  of  the 
subject  must  be  sought  under  the  relevant  articles. 
The  intercourse  between  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles 
should  be  regarded  from  their  side  if  the  work  He 
aecomplishea  in  their  case  is  to  be  fully  appreci- 
ated and  understood.  To  study  the  life  and  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  through  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the 
Apostles  is  advantageous  in  no  common  degree, 
because  of  the  many  new  questions  which  are  thus 
raised,  and  which  cannot  be  determined  without 
a  clearer  and  fuller  insight  being  obtained  into 
the  wisdom  of  the  methods  He  followed  in  prepar- 
ing them  to  expound  His  thoughts  and  to  extend 
His  kingdom.  A  list  of  some  of  the  more  important 
topics  to  be  considered  may  be  serviceable.  They 
are  such  as  these :  the  question  put  to  the  Twelve 
at  the  crisis  in  Galilee,  'Will  ye  also  go  away?' 
the  confession  of  Peter,  and  its  significance  for 
the  Apostles;  the  predictions  of  the  death  and 
resurrection  made,  it  would  appear,  to  the  Apostles 
only ;  the  strife  for  the  first  places  in  the  King- 
dom, and  the  action  taken  by  our  Lord  regarding 
it ;  the  words  spoken  to  the  Apostles  on  the  night 
of  the  betrayal,  some  of  which  form  a  parting 
charge  to  them ;  the  appearances  to  the  Eleven ; 
the  final  commands  addressed  to  them.  Two  sub- 
jects besides  are  deserving  of  particular  notice : 
the  inner  circle  of  the  Apostles — Peter,  James, 
and  John,  the  Three  within  the  Twelve  ;  and  the 
many  questions  connected  with  the  name  of  Judas 
Iscariot. 

The  Christian  Church  rests  on  the  Apostles,  for 
the  Christian  Church  is  their  creation.  But  they, 
in  turn,  were  the  creation  of  Jesus.    That  He  trans- 


formed them  in  so  brief  a  space  of  time  from  the 
men  they  were  when  called,  as  to  be  able  to  con- 
vinco  the  world  that  He  was  the  Messiah  of  Israel 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  is  not  the 
least  of  His  titles  to  the  admiration  and  the  grati- 
tude of  men;  for  His  success  proves  what  can  be 
made  of  ordinary  men  when  they  surrender  them- 
selves  to  the  guidance  of  His  spirit. 

LiTERATimij.— The  chier  books  to  be  consulted  are  the  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Gospels  and  the  Lives  of  Christ,  together  with 
art.  '  Apostle '  in  the  different  Bible  Dictionaries  and  Encyclo- 
pedias, though  the  best  of  these  are  meagre  and  inadequate 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Btudent  of  the  Gospels.  For  a  general 
treatment  two  valuable  works  in  English  should  be  named— 
Bruce'a  Training  of  the  Twelve  and  Latham's  Pastor  Paatorum 
On  the  name  and  office  of  an  Apostle  see  Lightfoot,  Gal  $  92-101  "■ 
Hort,  Christian  Ecclesia,  22-41 ;  and  on  the  Apostolic  group" 
Expositor,  i.  i.  [1S75]  29-43,  in.  ix.  [18S9J  lOuff.,  187  ff.,  434  ff. 

W.  Patrick. 
APPARITION.— 

In  AV  this  word  occurs  thrice,  In  the  Apocr.  only :  Wis  173 
(Gr.  H.hnkp.a,  RV  'spectral  form'),  2  Mac  3'**  (Gr.  i<r>a*tu*  RV 
'apparition,'  RVm  'manifestation'),  and  5*  (Gr.  It,qx*u*  RV 
'  vision,'  KVm  '  manifestation ').  In  RV  it  occurs  thrice  only  ■ 
Mt  1480  ||  Mk  6*»  (p*.T*^*«,  AV  'spirit'),  and  2  Mac  3*  (as 
above). 

The  Revisers  have  used  this  word  in  its  ordinary 
current  sense  of  '  an  immaterial  appearance,  as  of 
a  real  being,  a  spectre,  phantom,  or  ghost.'  There 
is  always  connected  with  this  term  the  idea  of  a 
startling  or  unexpected  appearance,  which  seems 
also  associated  with  the  original  tpdi'Taa/xa.  The 
immaterial  appearance  of  a  person  supposed  to  be 
seen  before  {double)  or  soon  after  death  (ghost),  is  a 
wraith  ;  but  these  three  synonyms  are  often  inter- 
changed. 

The  Jews  of  Christ's  time,  like  all  unscientific 
minds  {ancient  and  modern),  believed  in  ghosts 
naturally,  instinctively,  uncritically.  Dr.  Swete 
(The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Murk,  London,  1898,  p. 
131)  refers  to  Job  4,Bff-  208,  and  especially  to  Wis 
173<4'  and  17I4'15)  for  earlier  evidence  of  a  popular 
belief  in  apparitions  among  the  Hebrew  people. 
The  disciples'  sudden  shriek  of  terror  (a.viKpa£a»,  Mk 
649)  shows  that  they  thought  the  phantom  was  real ; 
but  if  we  try  to  realize  their  attitude  and  outlook, 
we  shall  understand  the  futility  of  attributing 
to  such  naive  intelligences  the  discrimination  of 
modern  psychological  research.  The  suggestions 
of  excitable  imaginations  were  indistinguishable 
from  the  actual  presentations  of  objective  reality. 
The  best  illustrations  of  their  habits  of  thought 
must  be  sought  in  ancient  and  modern  records  of 
Oriental  beliefs. 

A.  Erman  (Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  London,  1894,  pp.  307,  308) 
says  that  '  the  Egyptians  did  not  consider  man  as  a  simple 
individuality ;  he  consisted  of  at  least  three  parts,  the  body, 
che  soul,  and  the  ghost,  the  image,  the  double,  or  the  genius, 
according  as  we  translate  the  Egyptian  word  Ka.  .  .  .  After 
the  death  of  a  man,  just  as  during  his  lifetime,  the  Ka  was  still 
considered  to  be  the  representative  of  his  human  personality, 
and  so  the  body  had  to  be  preserved  that  the  Ka  might  take 
possession  of  it  when  he  pleased.  .  .  .  It  is  to  their  faith  in  the 
Ka  that  we  owe  all  our  knowledge  of  the  home  life  of  the 
people  of  ancient  Egypt.' 

E.  J.  W.  Gibb  (History  of  Ottoman  Poetry,  London,  1900,  pp. 
5G-59)  says  that  '  according  to  the  Sufi  theory  of  the  human 
soul  it  is  a  spirit,  and  therefore,  by  virtue  of  its  own  nature, 
in  reality  a  citizen  of  the  Spirit  World.  Its  true  home  is  there, 
and  hence,  for  a  certain  season,  it  descends  into  this  Physical 
Plane,  where,  to  enable  it  to  act  upon  its  surroundings,  it  is 
clothed  in  a  physical  body.  .  .  .  The  power  of  passing  from  the 
Physical  World  into  the  Spiritual  is  potential  in  every  soul,  but 
is  actualized  only  in  a  few.' 

For  the  mediaeval  conception  of  the  nature  of  ghosts  see  the 
locus  classicus— Dante,  Purg.  xxv.  88-108— in  which  Dante  ex- 
plains his  conception  of  the  disembodied  soul  as  having  the 
power  of  operating  on  matter  and  impressing  upon  the  surround- 
ing air  the  shape  which  it  animated  in  life  (Aquinas),  thus  form- 
ing for  itself  an  aerial  vesture  (Origen  and  St.  Augustine).  See 
also  Dante,  Conv.  tr.  ii.  c.  9,  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa 
Theol.  pt.  iii.  suppl.  qu.  Ixix,  art.  1. 

Keim  (Jesus  of  Nazara,  London,  1879,  iv.  184- 
191)  critically  reviews  the  various  explanations 
offered  of  the  miracle  of  Jesus  walking  over  the 
billows,  but  says  nothing  of  the  word  0dpra<7/*a, 
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merely  remarking  (p.  190) :  '  If  we  adhere  to  the 
actual  narrative,  the  going  on  the  water  was  far 
from  Wing  an  act  of  an  ordinary  character— it  was 
something  divine  or  ghostly.'  For  the  latest  criti- 
cism of  the  popular  belief  of  NT  times  in  the 
manifestations  of  the  spirit  world,  see  P.  Wernle, 
Beginnings  of  Christianity,  London,  1903,  pp.  1-11. 
P.  Henderson  Aitkkn. 
APPEARANCE.  See  Christ  in  Art,  and  Por- 
traits. 

APPEARANCES.— See  Resurrection. 

APPRECIATION  (of  Christ).— The  whole  NT 
is  one  long  appreciation  of  Christ.  It  is  no  blind- 
fold acceptance  of  Him,  no  mere  echo  of  a  tradition, 
but  a  series  of  utterances  of  men  personally  con- 
vinced of  the  supreme  value  of  Christ  to  the  world. 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  Christ  only  as  he  himself  has 
been  influenced  by  the  Lord,  not  as  the  disciples 
had  described  Jesus  to  him.  His  phrases — high, 
beautiful,  and  so  often  mystical — are  the  direct 
expressions  of  his  own  personal  consciousness  of 
Jesus  Christ.  No  one  has  accused  him  of  extra- 
vagance or  of  exaggeration.  It  is  because  he  has 
felt  that  to  be  clothed  with  the  Lord  must  be  the 
perfection  of  power  and  joy,  that  he  says,  '  Put  ye 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ*  (Ro  13").  It  is  because 
he  has  seen  the  love  eternal  that  nothing  imagin- 
able can  utterly  root  out  again  from  the  awakened 
heart,  that  he  says,  '  Neither  death,  nor  life,  .  .  . 
nor  any  other  creation,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord '  (Ro  8wf-)-  And  St.  John  opens  his  first  Epistle 
with  the  strongest  personal  declaration  of  the  whole 
of  the  Epistles,  '  that  which  we  have  heard,  .  .  . 
seen  with  our  eyes,  .  .  .  and  our  hands  have 
handled  of  the  word  of  life  declare  we  unto 

you'  (1  Jn  l1). 

But  the  simplest  appreciation  of  all — as  natural 
as  a  bird's  song  or  a  child's  praise — is  that  which 
threads  its  way  through  every  page  of  the  Gospels. 
In  spi  te  of  all  the  enmity  written  there ;  remembering 
that  there  were  those  who  saw  in  Him  an  ally  of 
Beelzebub  (Mt  12'-"),  working  with  the  devil's  aid  ; 
that  some  called  Him  '  a  gluttonous  man,  a  wine- 
bibber,  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners'  (ll19); 
that  lawyers,  and  Pharisees,  and  Sadducees  were 
ever  watching  to  trip  Him  (*2215),  and  plotting  with 
Herodians  {v?6)  to  destroy  Him  ;  that  the  Galilean 
cities,  which  should  have  known  Him  best, — 
Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  Capernaum  ( ll31,  -3),  and  even 
Nazareth, — rejected  Him  (Lk  4atf-) ;  and  remem- 
bering the  awful  and  lonely  agonies  of  the  last 
hours,  we  can  yet  point  to  the  Gospels  as  abounding 
with  witness  to  the  wide  contemporary  apprecia- 
tion of  Christ. 

It  was  most  natural  that  it  should  be  so,  even 
when  He  is  thought  of  entirely  apart  from  any 
doctrine  of  His  Divine  personality.  His  own 
sympathy  for  others,  and  indeed  for  all  things, 
was  sure  to  attract  others  to  Him.  His  quick 
perception  of  the  good  in  all,  His  tender  response 
to  the  least  wave  of  the  world's  infinite  music, 
show  Him  as  destined  to  be  the  desired  of  men. 
He  came  upon  the  most  diverse  types,  the  most 
opposite  of  characters,  and  instantly  knew  their 
possibilities  and  their  worth.  He  sees  through 
tlte  pure-minded  hesitancy  of  Nathanael  (Jn  l47), 
He  recognizes  the  true  value  of  the  widow's 
mite  (Lk  211"4),  He  draws  Nicodemus  the 
timid  to  Him  (Jn  31),  He  knows  what  will 
satisfy  Thomas  (Jn  2027),  and  what  will  please 
and  win  Zacchaeus  (Lk  19s) ;  and  His  immediate 
followers  include  a  Mary  Magdalene  as  well  as  a 
Mary  of  Bethany,  a  Judas  as  well  as  a  John. 
Even  the  failures  are  appreciated  by  a  standard  , 
of  faith  unknown  to  the  world.     He  acknowledges  ' 


the  longing  of  the  heart  though  a  weak  will  robs 
it  of  fruition;  He  reads  the  zealous  affection  of 
Peter  between  the  lines  of  a  moment's  Satanic 
pride  (Mt  16"),  or  a  terror-stricken  denial  (Mt267u)* 
He  penetrates  to  the  secret  yearnings  behind  the 
materialistic  questions  of  the  woman  at  the  well 
and  imparts  to  her  His  highest  thought  of  God 
(Jn  421).  He  cannot  even  look  upon  the  earth  or 
sky  but  He  must  read  into  it  the  indwelling  of  the 
Eternal,  find  in  all  its  pages  picture  and  parable 
of  spiritual  realities.  To  His  all-sensitive  being 
the  universe  of  things  seen  is  but  a  symbol.  The 
sower  with  his  seed,  the  harvest-fields,  the  birds 
of  the  air,  the  fox  in  his  hole,  the  sheep  in  the 
fold  or  lost  on  the  hills,  the  wind  that  foretells 
heat  or  rain  (Lk  1254- 6a),  the  prophecies  of  the 
sunset  (Mt  162),  or  the  springtide  promise  of  the 
sprouting  fig-tree  (Mk  13aa), — all  passing  through 
His  appreciative  spirit  is  treasured  as  the  visible 
manuscript  of  God. 

We  might  expect  that  such  a  receptive,  com- 
prehensive, and  understanding  nature  would 
compel  confidence.  Men  could  not  help  trusting 
such  deep  and  ready  sympathy.  And,  as  we  read 
the  Evangelists,  one  of  their  most  notable  traits 
is  this — that  they  succeed  in  bringing  together, 
almost  without  form,  and  apparently  without 
intention,  a  wonderful  accumulation  of  witness 
to  the  appreciation  Jesus  inspired  from  the  first. 
The  record  is  so  varied.  It  is  from  no  one  school, 
or  type,  or  rank.  Almost  every  grade  of  life  in 
the  community  is  there — from  the  outcast  and  the 
leper  to  the  Sanhedrist  and  the  Roman  centurion. 
From  the  first  His  gifts  of  healing  attract  the 
sufferers,  and  none  are  more  definite  in  their 
acknowledgment  of  Him.  The  villagers  bring 
their  sick  on  beds  to  the  market-places  (Mk  655,6U), 
or  lower  the  palsied  through  the  roof  at  Capernaum 
(Mk  24).  The  centurion  in  that  town  is  satisfied 
that  a  word  from  Jesus  will  be  enough  to  heal  his 
sick  servant  (Mt  88).  Martha  says,  with  Buch 
simple  trust,  '  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  "been  here,  my . 
brother  had  not  died'  (Jn  ll21).  The  ruler  of  the 
synagogue  feels  that  the  touch  of  the  Lord's  hand 
would  be  enough  to  heal  his  dying  daughter 
(Mt  918).  The  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood 
would  but  touch  the  hem  of  His  garment  to  be 
cured  (Mk  5™).  The  Syro- Phoenician  woman  per- 
sisted in  her  prayer  for  her  sick  daughter,  eagerly 
claiming  the  rights,  while  bearing  the  reproach 
of  being  a  Gentile  'dog'  (Mk  7s8).  With  one  cry 
is  He  greeted  alike  by  blind  Bartinueus  (Mk  10*7), 
the  two  blind  men  (Mt  9s7),  and  the  ten  lepers 
(Lk  1713)—' Jesus,  thou  Son  of  David,  have  mercy 
on  us ' ;  a  cry  the  meaning  of  which  is  uttered  by 
the  leper  (Mk  14U)—  'Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst 
make  me  clean.'  When  sight  is  given  to  the  man 
born  blind,  the  parents  testify  to  the  Divine  origin 
of  the  power  that  has  been  exercised  (Jn  9s3).  And 
the  multitude  at  Nain,  when  they  saw  the  dead 
raised,  had  no  hesitation  in  crying— 'A  great 
prophet  is  risen  among  us'  (Lk  716).  It  was  a 
glad  welcome  from  the  sufferers  and  their  friends 
that  greeted  Jesus  as  the  manifestation  of  God 
in  all  these  things.  But  not  less  earnest  is  the 
witness  of  the  crowds  to  the  popular  estimate  of 
the  teacher.  '  There  went  great  multitudes  with 
him'  is  the  frequent  note  that  leads  up  to  some 
great  doctrine  of  life  (Mt  192,  Lk  14"°,  Mk  6).  The 
house  filled  at  Capernaum  (Mk  23)  is  but  the  parallel 
of  the  occasion  when  His  own  mother  '  could  not 
come  at  him  for  the  press'  (Lk  8tv),  or  of  the 
thousands  by  the  seashore  (Mk  41),  or  of  the 
multitude  that  'trod  one  upon  another'  (Lk  12). 
Lives  that  He  changes  from  darkness  to  light 
bear  willing  evidence  to  His  power  and  charm: 
Mary  Magdalene  will  not  be  held  back  by  false 
shame    from    entering    the    Pharisee's    house   to 
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acknowledge  her  Saviour  (Lk  736'50),  nor  be  re- 
pulsed by  the  charge  of  wastefulness  throngh 
sentiment  (Mk  144) ;  and  Zaechams  will  boldly 
profess  a  practical  conversion  before  those  who 
know  him  intimately  (Lk  198). 

We  look  for  appreciation  from  His  nearest 
disciples,  a  quick  obedience,  a  joy  that  has  no 
place  for  fasting  (Mk  218),  the  mother's  confidence 
at  the  marriage-feast  at  Cana  (Jn  2°),  the  meat 
utterances  of  His  forerunner  the  Baptist  (Jn  1™  330), 
the  exalted  vision  of  the  Transfiguration  (Mk  9°), 
and  that  Petrine  outburst,  repeated  by  all,  as  they 
neared  Gethsemane— '  If  1  should  die  with  thee, 
I  will  not  deny  thee.'  From  these  His  intimates 
we  anticipate  such  trust.  We  look  for  it,  too, 
from  the  band  of  holy  women — Joanna,  Susanna, 
Salome,  the  Marys,  and  those  'who  ministered 
unto  him  of  their  substance '  (Lk  88).  But  beyond 
these  we  have  the  scribes  (Mt  8ia,  Mk  12w)  ear- 
nestly approaching  Him,  Pharisees  inviting  Him 
to  their  nouses  (Lk  ll37  141) ;  we  have  the  confes- 
sion of  the  council  of  priests  and  Pharisees — '  If 
we  let  him  alone,  all  will  believe  on  him '  ( Jn  1 1*8) ; 
we  have  the  acknowledgment  of  Samaritans,  con- 
vinced not  by  hearsay  but  by  personal  knowledge 
(Jn  44i),  of  centurions  (Mt  85"13,  Mk  153w),  and  of 
the  rich  young  man  'running  and  kneeling'  and 
saying,  'Good  Master' (Mk  10").  Strangers  seek 
Him  out—'  Sir,  we  would  see  Jesus '  ( Jn  12-") ;  and 
the  common  people  of  His  own  race  '  heard  him 

Sladly'  (Mk  12:!T),  and  acclaimed  His  entry  into 
erusalem  (Mk  11s'10).  In  the  beginning,  shep- 
herds and  magi,  angels  and  stars  bear  witness 
to  the  newborn  King ;  so  that  to  the  last  it  is 
a  strange  mixed  company,  that  seems  to  include 
(by  his  long  faltering  before  judgment)  Pilate 
himself,  the  lone,  mysterious  figure  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathcea,  and  Nicodemus  '  bringing  myrrh  and 
aloes '(Jn  19s). 

This  many-sided  appreciation  of  our  Lord  in  His 
own  day,  in  addition  to  its  obvious  gain  to  the 
Christian  preacher,  is  suggestive  of  the  many 
differing  points  of  view  from  which  men  may  rever- 
ently regard  Christ,  each  one  expressive  of  a  truth, 
though  not  the  entirety  of  the  truth.  And  it  may 
also  indicate  the  many  successive  ways  of  wonder, 
repentance,  sympathy,  and  vision  in  which  Christ 
speaks  to  each  individual  soul. 

Edgar  Daplyn. 
ARAMAIC— See  Language. 

ARBITRATION.— The  settlement  of  disputes  by 
the  acceptance  of  the  judgment  of  a  third  party 
supposed  to  be  impartial.  The  arrangement  may 
he  purely  private,  or  in  accordance  with  special 
Statute;  the  application  is  multifarious.  Some 
method  of  settlement  by  umpires  is  as  old  as  civil 
government.  In  Job  9s3  the  '  daysman '  is  perfectly 
described.  The  Greek  term  inwirtfi)  translated 
'mediator'  (or  middleman)  has  the  same  meaning  ; 
though  as  applied,  in  the  NT,  to  Moses  and  to 
Christ  (Gal  3'"- 20, 1  Ti  2s,  He  88  915 12M),  as  standing 
between  man  and  God  (cf.  Dt  55),  it  belongs  to  an 
essentially  different  order  of  ideas,  inasmuch  as 
Uod  is  not  man.  The  complexity  of  modern  life 
has  multiplied  the  occasions  ;  but  the  most  import- 
ant recent  advance  has  been  the  application  to 
international  differences.  Thereby  questions  such 
as  have  often  led  to  wars  become  capable  of 
amicable  settlement.  The  first  notable  instance 
wag  the  Geneva  arbitration  under  the  Washington 
Treaty  (J871)  in  the  Alabama  Question.  The 
principle,  then  disputed,  has  now  found  universal 
acceptance.  Treaties  of  arbitration  already  exist 
or  are  being  negotiated  between  most  nations  that 
have  mutual  relations.  And  in  the  future,  except 
where  ambitions  and  strong  passions  are  involved, 
thai  means  of  agreement  will  be  largely  resorted  to. 
vol.  i.-  8 


The  idea  is  based  on  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
identity  of  moral  law  in  the  two  spheres  of  indi 
vidual  and  national  life.  Duty  lor  persons  or 
communities  or  nations  is  one.  There  is  no  valid 
distinction  of  private  and  public  right;  the  code 
of  ethics  that  is  binding  for  the  private  individual 
is  equally  obligatory  on  kings  and  the  representa- 
tives of  peoples.  This  doctrine  is  opposed  to  the 
long  history  of  statecraft,  to  the  maxims  of  diploma- 
tists, and  to  the  passions  of  despotism.  But  few 
now  openly  deny  its  truth  ;  and  the  acknowledg- 
ments already  made  in  treaties  of  arbitration 
may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
Christian  civilization. 

The  principle  may  be  said  to  be  based  on  the 
Golden  Rule  (Mt  7-'-,  Lk  631),  which  teaches  recipro- 
cal obligation,  or  on  the  kindred  command  to  love 
our  neighbours  as  ourselves  (Mt  22*',  Mk  1231). 
These  fundamental  laws  are  given  as  the  sum  of 
practical  duty.  They  condemn  the  egoistio  atti- 
tude. They  teach  us  to  regard  the  position  of 
others  with  full  sympathy,  to  seek  an  impartial 
standpoint,  and  to  make  the  individual  will  har- 
monize with  the  general  mind.  The  principle  of 
arbitration  is  also  an  illustration  of  the  grace  of 
peaceableness.  '  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers ' 
(Mt  5a).  This  trutli  finds  full  expression  in  the 
Epistles,  where  peace,  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  (Gal 
5--),  and  the  concomitant  of  righteousness,  is  con- 
trasted with  the  strife  and  envy  of  sin,  and  is 
noted  as  a  mark  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  who  is 
the  God  of  peace.  Once  more,  the  principle  may 
be  based  on  prudence ;  for  a  willing  settlement 
may  prevent  a  legal  defeat,  or  even  a  worse  dis- 
aster (Mt  5M-  w,  Lk  12M- 6y,  cf.  Pr  258- y). 

Christ  declined  on  one  occasion  to  be  an  arbiter 
(Lk  12'J:-).  He  was  addressing  the  multitude,  when 
one  of  them  said,  '  Master,  bid  my  brother  divide 
the  inheritance  with  me.'  Jesus  replied,  'Man, 
who  made  me  a  judge  (Kpir^v,  so  BDL  and  the 
crit.  edd.  ;  TR  has  Si/tatJ-Tij*)  or  a  divider  (fiepta-r^v, 
only  here  in  NT)  over  you?'  The  words  which 
follow  (v. 1Sff-)  show  that  Jesus  knew  that  this  man 
was  moved  by  covetousness ;  but  apart  from  His 
censure  of  a  wrong  motive,  He  here  alfirms  that  it 
was  no  business  of  His  to  arbitrate  between  men. 
He  would  not  interfere  in  civil  disputes  which  fell 
properly  to  be  decided  by  the  regular  law  (cf.  Dt 
21 1T).  But  His  saying  goes  far  beyond  the  sphere 
of  jurisprudence.  Christ  lays  down  universal  laws 
of  justice  and  love,  but  does  not  apply  them. 
Moral  casuistry  was  no  part  of  His  mission,  and 
decisions  of  the  kind  this  man  wanted  could  only 
have  weakened  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility, 
and  hindered  the  growth  of  those  spiritual  dis- 
positions it  was  His  chief  aim  to  create. 

K.  Scott. 

ARCHELAUS  ('ApxAaos)  is  named  once  in  the  NT 
(Mt  222),  and  probably  is  referred  to  in  the  parable 
of  the  Pounds  (Lk  1$™-).  He  was  the  elder  of  the 
two  sons  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Malthaee,  a  Sam- 
aritan woman  (Jos.  BJ  I.  xxviii.  4,  xxxiii.  7). 
Judaea,  with  the  title  of  'king,'  was  bequeathed 
to  him  by  his  father's  will ;  but  he  would  not 
assume  the  royal  dignity  till  he  had  obtained  con- 
firmation of  that  will  from  the  emperor  Augustus 
(Ant.  XVII.  viii.  2-4).  Before  his  departure  to 
Rome  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Jerusalem  ;  and 
in  quelling  it  his  soldiers  put  three  thousand  men 
to  death,  among  whom  were  pilgrims  visiting  the 
Holy  City  for  the  passover  (ib.  xvn.  ix.  3).  Thus 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  an  evil  reputation 
was  gained  by  Archelaus,  and  the  alarm  of  Joseph 
may  be  understood  ('  But  when  he  heard  tltat 
Archelaus  did  reign  in  Judcca  in  the  room  of  his 
father  Herod,  he  was  afraid  to  go  thither  '). 

After  the  rebellion,  Archelaus  proceeded  to  Rome 
{Ant.  xvii.  ix.  3-7,  cf.  Lk  1913).    Augustus,  dealing 
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with  Herod's  will,  received  a  deputation  from  the 

f>eople  of  Judrea,  who  begged  that  neither  Arche- 
aus  nor  any  of  his  brothers  should  be  appointed 
king  (cf.  Lk  19").  The  emperor  finally  decided 
that  Archelaus  should  receive  Judaea,  Samaria, 
and  Idunuea,  with  the  title  not  of  '  king,'  but  of 
'etlinarch'  (Ant.  xvn.  xi.  1-4;  BJ  II.  vi.  3).  On 
his  return  from  Rome  the  ethnarch  sought  ven- 
geance against  bis  enemies  (cf.  Lk  1927)  in  Judsea 
and  Samaria.  In  the  ninth  or  tenth  year  of  his 
reign,  after  many  acts  of  tyranny  find  violence, 
he  was  banished  by  the  emperor  to  Vienne  in 
Gaul  (Ant.  xvn.  xiii.  2).  According  to  Jerome, 
the  tomb  of  Archelaus  was  pointed  out  near 
Bethlehem  (de  Situ  et  Nomin.  Loc.  Hebraic.  101. 
11). 

Literature. — Josephua,  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  Wars  of  the 
Jews  [/>•/],  as  cited  above;  references  8,  *  Archelaua"  in  Index 
to  Snhiirer's  Gesckichte  des  Jiidischen  Volkes  im  Zeitalter  Jesu 
Ciiristi,  1898-1901  [Eng.  tr.  of  2nd  ed.  1885-90] ;  and  Hausrath's 
Nentestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte,  1873-77  [Eng.  tr.  in  2  vole. 
1873-80].  Of  the  last  named  work,  vol.  i.  [German]  was  pub- 
lished in  a  3rd  ed.  in  1879.  J.  HerKLESS. 

ARIMATHvEA  ['Afnfia6ala)  is  mentioned  in  Mt 
2757,  Mk  15«,  Lk  23",  and  Jn  19s8  as  the  place 
from  which  Joseph,  who  buried  the  body  of  Jesus, 
came  up  to  Jerusalem.  Inthe0nomasticon(225.  12) 
it  is  identified  with  'Apftadtii  S«0d  (Ramathaim- 
zophim*),  the  city  of  Elkanah  and  Samuel  (1  S  l1), 
near  Diospolis  (Lydda)  and  in  the  district  of 
Timnah  (Tibneh).  In  1  Mac  ll34,  Ramathem  is 
referred  to  along  with  Aphrerema  and  Lydda  as  a 
Samaritan  toparchy  transferred,  in  145  B.C.,  to 
Jwhea.  These  notices  of  Ramathaim  point  to 
Beit-Mima,  13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lydda,  and  2  miles 
N.  of  Timnah, — an  identification  adopted  by  G.  A. 
Smith  (HGHL  254  n.  7)  and  Buhl  (GAP  170). 
Another  possible  site  is  Ram-allah,  3  miles  S.W.  of 
Bethel,  suggested  by  Ewald  {Hist.  ii.  421).  The 
proposed  sites  S.  of  Jerusalem  are  not '  in  the  hill- 
country  of  Ephraim  '(IS  l1).  If  Arimatha?a,  then, 
be  identified  with  the  Ramathaim  of  Elkanah,  it 
may  well  be  at  the  modern  hill-village  of  Beit- 
Rinia.  The  LXX  form  of  Ramathaim  is' Apfiadatp. 
(IS  1'  and  elsewhere),  thus  providing  a  link  be- 
tween Ramathaim  and  Ariniattuea. 

A.  W.  Cooke. 

ARISTEAS  (Letter  of).— This  interesting  piece 
of  fiction  may  find  a  place  in  this  Dictionary, 
because  it  gives  the  first  account  of  that  work 
which  more  than  any  other  paved  the  way  of  the 
gospel  in  early  times,  namely,  the  Greek  trans- 
lation of  the  OT,  the  so-called  Septuagint.  There 
is  no  agreement  as  yet  about  either  the  age  or  the 
aim  of  this  composition.  That  it  is  a  fiction  is 
now  generally  admitted.  The  author  pretends  to 
have  been  one  of  the  two  ambassadors — Andreas, 
dpxio-ufiaTotpi'Xa^  of  the  king,  being  the  other— sent 
by  king  Ptolemreus  Philadelphus  to  the  high  priest 
Eleazar  of  Jerusalem  in  order  to  get  for  him  a  copy 
of  the  Law,  and  men  to  translate  it  for  the  Royal 
Library  at  Alexandria.  The  letter  gives  a  long 
description  of  the  gifts  sent  by  Philadelphus  to 
Jerusalem,  of  the  city,  its  temple  and  the  religious 
customs  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  table-talk  between 
the  king  and  each  of  the  72  interpreters.  When 
the  work  was  finished,  a  solemn  curse  was  de- 
nounced on  any  one  who  should  change  anything 
in  it  (cf.  Dt  43,  Rev  2218-19).  Schiirer,  I.  Abrahams, 
and  others  fix  the  date  about  B.C.  200  ;  Herriot  (on 
Philo)  dates  it  170-150  ;  Wellhausen  (Isr.  undJud. 
Gr.srf,.3  1897,  p.  232)  in  the  1st  cent.  B.C.  (but  in 
4th  ed.  1901,  p.  236,  he  assigns  it  to  the  2nd  cent.) ; 
Wendland,  between  96  and  63,t  nearer  to  96;  L. 

'  On  this  name  (which  ia  almost  certainly  based  on  a  textual 
corruption),  see  Hastings'  DD,  vol.  iv.  p.  198*  note. 

t  In  Hastings*  1)B  iv.  438*>,  line  7  from  bottom  of  text,  read 
63  for  03. 


Colin  doubts  whether  it  was  known  to  Philo; 
Graetz  placed  it  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and 
Willrich  (Jndaica,  1900,  pp.  111-130)  brings  ita 
composition  down  to  'later  than  A.D.  33.'  Lorn- 
broso  was  the  first  to  show  that  the  'author  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  court  life  in 
the  times  of  the  Ptolemies ' ;  and  recent  researches 
have  confirmed  this;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
interesting  connexions  with  the  Greek  of  the  NT ; 
compare  KarapoXri  used  absolutely  for  'creation' 
(Mt  1335  and  Aristeas,  §  129  [a  usage  apparently 
unknown  to  Hort  ad  1  P  l-"0,  and  Swete,  Introa. 
p.  397]);  di-ciT-dTTetrflai  (Lk  l1  and  Aristeas,  §  144; 
Mt  631- 32  and  Aristeas,  §  140,  etc.). 

While  Jerome  had  already  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Aristeas  speaks  only  of  the  Law  as 
having  been  translated  by  the  72  interpreters,  in 
later  times  it  became  customary  to  consider  the 
whole  Greek  OT  as  the  work  of  the  'Septuagint.' 
Philo  seems  to  follow  a  somewhat  different  tradi- 
tion, and  mentions  that  in  his  days  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria  kept  an  annual  festival  in  honour  of 
the  spot  where  the  light  of  this  translation  first 
shone  forth,  thanking  God  for  an  old  but  ever  new 
benefit.  He  is  sure  that  God  heard  the  prayer  of 
the  translators  'that  the  greater  part  of  mankind, 
or  even  the  whole  of  it,  may  profit  by  their  work, 
when  men  shall  use  philosophical  and  excellent 
ordinances  for  regulating  their  lives.' 

On  the  use  made  of  the  Greek  OT  in  the  NT  see 
Swete,  pp.  381-405,  '  Quotations  from  the  LXX  in 
the  NT.'  That  Jesus  Himself  was  acquainted 
with  it  would  seum  to  follow  from  the  quotation  in 
Mt  159=  Mk  77.  For  the  words  fn-vrnv  Se  otpovral  fie 
are  the  Septuagint  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  *ani 
DrjKT,  which  rendering  rests  on  a  confusing  of  the 
first  word  with  inni  (noticed  already  by  Grotius). 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  entitled  to  ex- 
pect in  our  Greek  Gospels  such  a  verbatim  report 
of  the  words  of  Jesus. 

On  the  influence  of  the  Septuagint  on  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel,  cf.  (in  addition  to  older  works  like 
Grinfield,  Oikonomos,  etc. )  Alfred  Deissmann, '  Die 
Hellenisierung  des  semitischen  Monotheismus,' 
Leipzig,  1903  (reprinted  from  Neue  Jahrbucher  fur 
das  klassische  Altcrtum,  1903). 

Literature.— The  Letter  of  Aristeas  was  first  published  in 
Latin  (Rome,  1471  !ol.)ia  the  famous  Latin  Bible  of  Sueynheim 
and  Pannartz ;  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text  by  Simon  Schard, 
Basle,  15C1 ;  all  subsequent  editions  superseded  by  that  of 
(Mendelssohn.)  Wendland  (Lipsiae,  Teubner,  1900),  and  that  of 
H.  St.  J.  Thackeray  in  H.  B.  Swete's  Introduction  to  the  OTtn 
Greek  (Cambridge,'  1900,  2nd  ed.  1902).  English  translations  by 
J.  Done,  1633  and  16S5 ;  Lewis,  1715;  Whiston  (Authentic 
Records,  i.  423-584),  1727 ;  recently  by  Thackeray  (JQtt  xv., 
April  1903).  Compare,  further,  Abrahams,  'Recent  Criticism  on 
the  Letter  of  Aristeas'  lib.  xiv.  321-342);  the  works  on  the 
Septuagint  (Swete,  I.e. ;  Nestle  in  Hastings'  DB  iv-)!  Fnea" 
lander,  Geschichte  der  jiidischen  Apologetik  (Zurich,  1903) 

Eb.  Nestle. 

ARISTION  (ARISTO).  —  One  of  the  principal 
authorities  from  whom  Papias  derived  (written!) 
'narratives  of  the  sayings  of  the  Lord'  [t&v  t» 
Kvptov  \6yw  o(i)7ijo-«s;  cf.  Lk  l1),  and  (indirectly) 
oral  traditions. 

1.  Importance  and  Difficulty  of  Identification-— 
According  to  Eusebiua  (HE  iii.  39),  Papias  of  Hier- 
apolis  in  his  five  books  of  Interpretations  (vnr  I. 
Interpretation)  of  the  Lord's  Oracles  'referred  Jre; 
quently  by  name '  to  4  Aristion  and  the  Elder .) olio, 
as  his  authorities.  From  the  Preface  (irpool^ov) 
Eusebius  cited  the  following  sentence  to  prove  that 
Irenaeus  had  misunderstood  Papias  in  taking  mm 
to  refer  to  the  Apostle  John  as  his  authority, 
whereas  the  'John*  in  question  was  not  the  dis- 
ciple of  the  Lord,'  but  a  comparatively  pbscura 
'  Elder.'  We  abridge  the  sentence,  but  give  tne 
relevant  variants :  ti  Hi  ttou  kuI  wpijMAoidww*  nt 
rots  Trpetrpvripots  t\$ot,  to&s  tQv  Trptafivripwv  tottf** 
Uyovs-  ri  'AvSpias  y  rl  Uirpos  dwev  %  tii  *«/>* 
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tuv  rod  Kvplov  fiadyTQv,  &tc  'Apiarian  ko!  d  irpe<r(3i 
'Iwdevijs  ol  tov  Kvplov  fxaOyrai  \tyovviv. 

For  'Apirrun  Syr.  and  Arm.  read  'A^Wan,  and  omit  the  clause 
u*  nu  Kt/piw  itoBrertti  Xiyswiv,  Arm.  by  compensation  rendering 
'Aristo  and  John  the  Elders,'  Nicephorus  (HE  ii.  46,  but  not 
Hi,  20)  makes  the  same  omission.  Ruflnue  renders  eeterique 
ditcipuli  dicebant.  Jerome  changes  the  tense  (loquebantur), 
J      Four  Greek  MSS  and  Niceph.  (iii.  20)  omit «' 

I  Deferring  the  question  of  the  significance  of  the 
I  variant  readings,  it  is  apparent  that 'Aristion  and 
fl  the  Elder  John'  are  in  several  ways  placed  in  con- 
trast with  the  group  of  '  disciples  of  the  Lord '  men- 
tioned immediately  before,  by  whom  Papias  cer- 
tainly means  the  twelve  Apostles,  enumerating 
seven  (including  James  the  Lord's  brother  ;  cf.  Gal 
lu  2s),  from  Andrew  to  'John  (author  of  the 
Revelation)  and  Matthew'  (author  of  the  Logia). 
The  designation  naB-qrai  instead  of  dn-ooroXot  is  em- 
ployed because  the  function  in  consideration  is  that 
of  transmitting  /ia8^nara —  the  precepts  (evro\al) 
learned  from  the  Lord.  The  disciples  (including 
James)  of  the  Lord  Himself  are  the  first  generation 
of  traditores.  The  group  next  mentioned,  'Aris- 
tion and  the  Elder  John,'  are  distinguished  ex- 
pressly and  implicitly  as  belonging  to  a  subsequent 
generation. 

(1)  As  Eusebius  points  out,  the  John  spoken  of 
in  connexion  with  Aristion  is  (a)  '  mentioned  after 
an  interval,'  (6)  'classed  witli  others  outside  the 
number  of  the  Apostles,'  (c)  has  '  Aristion  men- 
tioned before  him,'  (d)  is  'distinctly  called  an 
Elder' (in  contrast  with  the  John  mentioned  just 
before,  who  is  called  a  '  disciple  of  the  Lord ').  No- 
where in  the  context  should  the  term  '  Elder'  be 
taken  as  =  'Apostle.' 

(2)  A  distinction  not  referred  to  by  Eusebius,  but 
at  least  equally  important,  is  the  contrast  of  tense 
(disregarded  by  Rutinus  and  Jerome),  whereby 
Papias  makes  it  apparent  that  at  the  time  of  his 
inquiries  the  Apostles,  including  John,  were  dead  ; 
whereas  Aristion  and  the  Elder  John  were  living. 

j$  >  .He  'used  to  inquire  of  those  who  came  his  way 
what  had  been  said  (rl  tltrev)  by  Andrew,  Peter, 
Philip,  Thomas,  James,  John  or  Matthew,  or  any 
other  of  the  Lord's  disciples  ;  as  well  as  what  was 
being  said  (are  \tyov<riv)  by  Aristion  and  the  Elder 
John.'  Hence,  as  an  authority  of  note,  and  a  trans- 
mitter of  Gospel  traditions  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Papias' writing  (A. D.  145-160),  Aristion  is  a  witness 
of  the  first  importance  for  the  history  of  Gospel 
tradition.  On  the  other  hand,  great  difficulty  and 
-dispute  are  caused  by  the  desci  ipt  ive  clause  attached 
in  most  texts  to  his  name  and  that  of  John  the 
Elder,  because  it  is  identical  with  that  by  which 
the  Apostles  are  appropriately  designated  as  tradi- 
tores of  the  first  generation  ;  whereas  the  distinc- 
tions already  noted,  especially  the  contrast  of  tense 
rl  €iw£i>— are  Xiyovatv,  make  it  certain  that  Papias 
did  not  regard  Aristion  and  the  Elder  John  as  be- 
longing to  this  group.  For  Lightfoot's  proposal 
|  £.:  {Essays  on  Sup.  Eel.  p.  150,  n.  3)  to  regard  Xtyouw 
*  as  |  a  historical  present  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
variety,'  is  confessedly  advanced  only  to  escape 
the  '  chronological  difficulty '  of  supposing  two 
'discipjes  of  the  Lord'  still  living  at  the  time  of 
Papias'  inquiries.  It  is  certainly  inadmissible. 
The  Armenian  version  makes  a  natural  inference 
|  S"en  ^  forms  the  second  group  by  reading  '  Aristo 
p.^d  John  the  Elders.'  But  the  change  is  clearly 
arbitrary.  Papias  applies  the  title  'the  Elder' 
only  to  '  John '  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Apostle. 
IjU  was  doubtless  applicable  to  Aristion  as  well 
IConybeare,  Expositor,  1893,  p.  248,  against  Hilgen- 
feld,  Ztsckr.  f  wissenschaft.  Theol.  xxxvii.  1894,  p. 
626),  but  was  superfluous.  The  exegesis  suggested 
above  (Weifl'enbach,  Corssen,  et  al.)  removes  all 
difficulty  by  rendering  rot)s  twv  wp.  av^Kptvov  \6yovs 
*s  an  ellipsis ;  '  I  would  inquire  the  utterances  of 
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the  Elders  (reporting)  what  Andrew  or  Peter 
had  said,  because  <  Elder  '  is  then  used  consistently 
throughout  the  paragraph  for  traditor  of  the  post- 
Apostolic  generation  (ct.  Ac.  15s-  «•  »  2l18  and  the 
Heb.  fpi),  though  it  is  not  relied  on  (as  in  Arm  )  to 
make  the  distinction  of  the  Apostolic  from  the 
post-Apostolic  generation,  but  only  of  the  two 
homonymous  individuals,  John  the  Apostle  and 
John  the  Elder. 

On  this  interpretation,  Aristion  and  John  were 
members  of  the  group  which  perpetuated  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Apostles  (in  Palestine?)  until  Papias' 
day  (cf.  Hegesippus  ap.  Ens.  HE  hi.  xxxii  6-8 
and  Lk  l1-3,  Ac  ll3"  15*  4-  *• 2-  »  21").  But  even  if 
this  exegesis  be  rejected,  there  is  no  escape  from  the 
following  alternative  :  Either  the  descriptive  phrase 
oi  tov  Kvplov  fui6r)Tal,  appended  after  'Aristion  and 
the  Elder  John'  precisely  as  after  the  libt  of 
Apostles,  is  textually  corrupt  (assimilated  to  the 
preceding  clause) ;  or  the  designation  is  used  in  a 
different  and  very  loose  significance.  On  this  view 
the  only  certainty  is  that  Aristion  was  living  at 
the  time  of  Papias'  inquiries  (A.u.  120-140?)  after 
'  Apostolic  narratives '  (tt7rooT<Wwras  Sirryweis),  and  in 
a  region  whence  Papias  could  obtain  them  only 
from  '  travellers  who  came  his  way.'  For  Eusebius' 
statement  that  ' Papias  was  himself  a  hearer,  not 
of  the  Apostles,  but  of  Aristion  and  the  Elder 
John,'  is  made  in  the  interest  of  his  desire  to  find 
'some  other  John  in  Asia'  besides  the  Apostle 
(Zahn,  Forsch.  vi.  117  f.),  and  is  corrected  by  him- 
self in  the  next  clause  :  '  At  all  events  he  mentions 
them  frequently  by  name,  and  sets  down  their 
traditions  in  his  writings.' 

(3)  A  second  difficulty  of  more  importance  for 
the  true  reading  of  Papias  and  the  identification 
of  'Aristion'  than  is  generally  recognized,  is  the 
spelling  of  the  name,  which  Syr.  and  Arm.  give  as 
'Aristo.'  For  this  spelling,  in  combination  with 
the  omission  of  the  designation  '  the  disciples  of 
the  Lord,'  is  not  only  traceable  to  about  a.d.  400 
(Syr.  is  extant  in  a  MS  of  A.D.  462),  but  these  two 
main  variations  are  accompanied  by  minor  ones  in 
Syriac,  Armenian,  and  Latin  authorities,  which 
form  a  group  in  that  they  manifest  a  belief  in  com- 
mon regarding  the  personality  of  Aristo-Aristion 
which  differs  from  that  of  the  received  text  of 
Eusebius. 

2.  Text  of  Eusebius. — Mommsen  (ZNTW  iii. 
1902,  p.  156  rf. )  regarded  this  textual  evidence  as  con- 
clusive in  conjunction  with  the  admitted  'chrono- 
logical difficulty.'  He  would  therefore  omit  the 
epitheton/iwu  the  text  of  Eusebius.  Corssen  (ib.  iii. 
p.  242  tf. )  rightly  criticised  Mommsen's  proposal  to 
omit,  because  some  designation  of  this  second  link 
in  the  chain  of  traditores  is  indispensable  to  the 
sense.  He  thought  Papias  capable  of  the  colossal 
anachronism  of  regarding  his  own  contemporaries 
as  'disciples  of  the  Lord.'  The  present  writer 
had  argued  (Journ.  of  Bibl.  Lit.  xvh.,  1898)  for  the 
reading  ol  rovrwv  /ladTjrat  (sc.  rQiv  6.ttoitt6\wv)  as  the 
true  text  of  Papias,  on  the  internal  evidence,  and 
because  'the  Elders'  of  Papias  are  twice  referred 
to  by  Irenajus  (Hair.  V.  v.  1  and  V.  xxxvi.  1)  as 
'the  disciples  of  the  Apostles.'  The  corruption 
followed  by  Eusebius  (and  probably  even  by 
Irenseus  in  this  passage,  though  he  transcribed 
others  where  'the  Elders'  were  correctly  described 
as  'disciples  of  the  Apostles'),  involves  only  the 
change  (by  assimilation)  of  three  letters,  OITOT- 
(TW)MA9HTAI  becoming  OITOT(KT)MAeHTAI. 
In  the  form  wherein  Edwin  Abbott  (Eric.  Bibl.  s.v. 
'Gospels,'  ii.  col.  1815,  n.  3)  adopts  the  emenda- 
tion, the  change  involves  but  two  letters,  OITOT- 
(TO)MA9HTAI  becoming  OITOT(KT)MAeHTAI,  as 
in  Jg  4?4  (LXX)  TON  TTI2N  B  becomes  KT  TinX  in 
A.     This  would  largely  explain  the  Btrange  error 
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of  Iren.nrus  in  taking  Papias  to  belong  to  a  genera- 
tion even  earlier  tlian  Polycarp  ( '  some  of  them  saw 
not  only  John  but  other  Apostles  also,  and  heard 
these  same  things  from  them  and  testify  [present] 
these  things').  The  difficulty  experienced  by 
Eusebius  in  refuting  it  could  hardly  have  been 
so  great  if  his  text  of  Papias  had  not  the  same 
corruption. 

On  this  view  the  variants  are  of  no  help  to 
improve  the  text  of  Eusebius,  which  is  correct 
in  the  received  form  (Bacon,  art.  '  False  Witness,' 
etc.,  in  ZNTW  vi.  1905).  They  have  some  im- 
portance, even  if  arbitrary,  as  indicating  that  in 
antiquity  also  the  'chronological  difficulty'  was 
felt  as  well  as  (in  Arm.)  the  incompleteness  of 
sense  prodnced  by  simple  omission  of  the  descrip- 
tive clause  and  (in  Rufinus)  the  incongruity  of 
applying  to  'Aristion  and  John  the  Elder'  the 
same  designation  by  which  the  Apostles  had  just 
been  distinguished.  They  would  have  great  im- 
portance if  it  could  be  made  probable  that  they 
rest,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  a  knowledge  of 
Papias  (or,  much  less  probably,  of  Aristion-Aristo) 
independently  of  Eusebius. 

3.  Origin  of  Variants. — 'Aristo'  is  not  simply 
'the  Greek  name  Aristion  badly  spelt'  (Cony- 
beare,  I.e.  p.  243),  nor  even  should  it  in  strictness 
be  called  'an  equivalent  (gleichbcdeutende)  form  of 
the  same  proper  name'  (Hilgenfeld,  Ztschr.  f. 
wissenschaft.  Theol.  1875  ii.  p.  256,  1883  i.  p.  13, 
1894  p.  626).  It  is  at  least  the  more  usual,  if  not 
more  correct  form,  and  'occurs  very  frequently  in 
ancient  writers.  It  has  been  calculated  that  about 
thirty  persons  of  this  name  may  be  distinguished.' 
But  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biogr.,  the 
authority  for  the  statement  just  made  (i.  p.  310), 
knows  of  but  two  occurrences  of  the  form  '  Aris- 
tion,' once  as  the  nickname  of  the  adventurer 
Athenion  (B.C.  87),  once  as  designating  a  surgeon 
of  small  repute  c.  150  B.C.  In  Jewish  literature 
only  the  form  'Aristo' occurs  (Jos.  Ant.  xix.  353 
[ed.  Niese]).  Pape  (s.v.  'Apurrluv)  adds  four  others 
from  Antiph.  vi.  12,  ^Esch.  nXaraticfc  3.  162,  Plut. 
Num.  9,  and  Pausanias.  Patristic  literature 
knows  only  the  form  'Aristo'  in  Christian  legend 
(Acta  Barn.  xiv.  ed.  Tisch.  p.  69,  knows  a  Chris- 
tian host  Aristo  in  Cyprus ;  Acta  Petri,  ed.  Lipsius, 
p.  51,  14-53.  13,  one  in  Puteoli;  Constit.  Apost.  vii. 
46,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  228,  21,  gives  to  the  first  and 
third  bishops  of  Smyrna  the  name  Aristo).  The 
form  'Aristion*  is  unknown.  Eusebius  himself 
(HE  iv.  6)  draws  his  account  of  the  devastation 
of  Judica  in  the  insurrection  against  Hadrian  (132- 
135)  from  a  certain  Aristo  of  Pella.  This  wi  iter, 
accordingly,  would  be  a  contemporary  of  Papias  in 
position  to  be  referred  to  as  a  traditor  of  Apostolic 
teaching.  To  speak  of  him  and  'the  Elder  John,' 
if  by  the  latter  were  meant  John  the  elder  of  the 
Jerusalem  Church  (Ens.  HE  iv.  5;  cf.  Schlatter, 
Kirche  Jerusalems,  1898,  p.  40),  whose  death  is 
dated  by  Epiphanius  (Hair.  lxvi.  20)  in  the  19th 
year  of  Trajan,  as  'disciples  of  the  Apostles,' 
would  involve  no  greater  looseness  or  exaggeration 
than  we  should  expect  in  Asia  c.  150  a.d.  But 
as  Eusebius  gives  no  account  of  Aristo's  writings, 
although  making  it  a  principal  object  of  his  work 
to  describe  early  Christian  authorities,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Aristo  of  Pella  was  not  a  Christian,  but 
a  Jewish  or  (more  probably)  pagan  writer.  To 
this  supposition  there  is  but  one  serious  objection, 
for  the  references  of  Nicephorus  (HE  iii,  24)  and 
the  Paschal  Chronicle  may  admittedly  be  disre- 
garded as  merely  reproducing  Eusebius.  Maximus 
Confessor,  however,  in  his  scholion  on  the  Theol. 
Mystica  of  Areopagiticus  (c.  i.  p.  17,  ed.  Corder), 
undoubtedly  refers  to  the  same  'Aristo  of  Pella' 
('Apt<j-rwei  ry  HeXXahfj)  as  author  of  the  Christian 
Dialogue  of  Jason  and  Papiscus,  basing  his  state- 


ment on  'the  sixth  book  of  the  Hypotyposeis  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,'  who  seems  to  have 
referred  to  this  'Jason'  as  'mentioned  by  (I. 
Sv  avaypfytu)  Luke*  (Ac  175"9).  Only,  while  the 
Dialogue  is  known  to  Celsus  (c  167),  Ovigen 
Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Jerome,  if  not  to  pseudo' 
Barnabas  and  Justin  Martyr,  and  even  probably 
survives  in  more  or  less  altered  form  in  the  Alter- 
catio  Simonis  et  Theophili  (TU  I.  iii.  p.  115IF,; 
P.  Corssen,  Altercatio  S.  et  Th.  1890),  it  is  known 
to  none  of  these  as  the  work  of  Aristo,  nor  do 
any  of  the  later  quotations,  references,  or  other 
evidences  indicate  that  the  work  in  question 
contained  Suryjo'eis  tuv  tou  Kvplov  \6yuv  (Eus.  I.e.), 
If  the  name  '  Aristo '  was  ever  properly  connected 
with  the  Dialogue,  it  circulated  only  anonymously 
after  A.D.  200,  and  without  the  introductory  narra- 
tive portion  which  it  may  have  once  possessed. 
The  late  and  unsupported  statement  of  Maximus 
is  therefore  much  more  likely  to  be  due  to  some 
misunderstanding  of  the  Hypotyposeis,  especially 
as  we  have  the  explicit  quotation  of  the  same 
Aristo  of  Pella  by  Moses  of  Chorene  (400-450?) 
extending  to  considerable  length  beyond  the  por- 
tion quoted  by  Eusebius,  accompanied  by  the 
statement  that  Aristo  was  secretary  of  Ardasches, 
king  of  Armenia,  when  the  latter  was  sent  by 
Hadrian  into  Persia  (Langlois,  Coll.  des.  Hist,  de 
I'Armenie,  i.  p.  391  ff.,  cf.  ii.  110,  n.  3,  and  Le 
Vaillant  de  Florival,  Hist.  Arm.  ii.  57).  Harnack 
(TU  i.  2,  p.  125)  and  Zahn,  it  is  true,  reject  Moses' 
quotation  as  a  fabrication ;  but  it  contains  no- 
thing '  fabulous,'  and  is  defended  with  reason  by 
Hilgenfeld  (Zts.  f.  w.  Th.  1883,  p.  8ff.).  Besides 
this,  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  who  knows  of  no 
Aristo  of  Pella,  mentions  an  Aristo  of  Gerasa  (less 
than  25  miles  distant)  simply  as  an  daretos  £ijrw/>. 

Our  conclusion  must  be  that,  while  direct 
acquaintance  with  Papias  is  quite  conceivable,  the 
variant  form  'Aristo'  in  Syriac  and  Armenian 
sources  is  best  accounted  for  by  a  mistaken  identifi- 
cation of  this  Aristo  of  HE  iv.  6  with  the  'Elder 
Aristion '  of  HE  iii.  39  and  Moses  of  Chorene. 

i.  The  Appendix  of  Mark.— The  most  important 
addition  to  our  data  regarding  Aristo  was  made  by 
Conybeare's  discovery  at  Ecmiadzin  in  1893  of 
an  Armenian  MS.  of  the  Gospels  dated  A.D.  S89, 
in  which  the  longer  ending  of  Mark  (Mk  16"-20) 
has  the  separate  title  in  red  ink,  corresponding  to 
the  other  Gospel  titles:  'From  the  Elder  Aristo' 
(Expositor,  Oct.  1893,  pp.  241-254).  This  repre- 
sentation, though  late,  Conybeare  takes  to  be 
based  on  very  early  authority  (Expositor,  Dec. 
1895,  pp.  401-421),  appealing  to  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  verses  in  question.  Undeniably  the 
reference  in  Mk  1618  to  drinking  of  poison  with 
impunity  must  have  literary  connexion  with 
Papias'  anecdote  regarding  Justus  Barsabbas  (Eus. 
HE  iii.  39),  whatever  the  source.  Conybeare  s 
citation  of  a  gloss  'against  the  name  Aristion  in 
a  Bodleian  12th  cent,  codex  of  Rufinus'  translation 
of  this  passage,  which  referred  to  this  story  of  the 

Soison  cup,  was  even  (to  the  discoverer's  eye)  a 
esignation  by  the  unknown  glossator  of  Aristion 
as  author  of  this  story.  But,  besides  the  precanous- 
ness  of  this  inference,  it  would  scarcely  be  possible 
to  write  a  gloss  'against  the  name  Aristion 
which  would  not  be  equally  'against  the  name 
of  the  Elder  John '  immediately  adjoining ;  and  as 
medieval  legend  reported  the  story  of  the  poison 
cup  of  John  (i.e.  the  Apostle,  identified  with  tne 
Elder  in  the  glossator's  period)  this  would  seem  to 
be  the  more  natural  reference  and  meaning  of  tne 

gl°ss-  t. 

The  evidence  connecting  the  Appendix  of  Mars 
with  the  name  'Aristo'  is  thus  reduced  to  the 
statement  'inserted  by  an  afterthought'  by JJ« 
Armenian  scribe  John,  A.D.  989,  over  Mk  16*    ) 
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which  he  had  attached,  contrary  to  Syriac  and 
Armenian  tradition,  to  his  text  of  the  Gospel.  This, 
however,  is  unquestionably  important,  especially 
if,  as  Conybeare  maintains,  '  it  must  have  stood  in 
the  older  copy  transcribed.'  The  statement  has 
been  generally  received  at  its  face  value,  but 
with  different  identifications  of  '  the  Elder  Aristo.' 
Resch  (' Ausserkanonisehe  Paralleltexte,'  TU  x.  3, 
1894,  p.  449 ;  Eng.  tr.  by  Conybeare  in  Expos.  4th 
ser.  x.  [1894],  pp.  226-232)  regards  Aristo  of  Pella 
as  the  only  personality  open  to  consideration  as 
author  of  the  Appendix.  Hilgenfeld  (Ztschr.  f. 
urissenscJuift.  Theol.  xxxvii.  1894,  p.  627)  stands 
apparently  alone  in  identifying  the  '  Aristion '  of 
Papias  with  Aristo  of  Telia,  'a  notable  contem- 
porary of  Papias,'  and  refusing  to  the  Aristo  of 
the  Ecmiadzin  codex  any  significance  beyond  that 
of  'some  Elder  Aristo  or  other  before  c.  500  A. P., 
from  whom  a  Syriac  MS  will  have  borrowed  Mk 
169"-0'  (regarded  by  Hilg.  as  the  original  ending). 
Other  critics  regard  it  as  '  practically  certain ' 
that  the  Mark -Appendix  is  really  taken  from  the 
authority  referred  to  by  Papias.  Harnaek  sets 
the  example  of  peremptorily  refusing  the  sug- 
gestion of  Resch  (TU  x.  2,  p.  453  ff.),  that  this 
'Elder  Aristo'  niay  be  no  other  than  Aristo  of 
Pella,  but  gives  no  other  reason  than  the  date 
(c  140) ;  which,  as  he  rightly  says,  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  (disputed)  phrase  oi  rod  Kvpiov  fiaOijrat 
(('kron.  i.  p.  269;  on  the  textual  question,  see 
above,  §2).  Zahn  (T/icol.  Literaturbt.  22nd  Dec. 
1S93  [Eng.  tr.  by  Conybeare  in  Expos,  I.e.]  regards 
it  as  a  conclusive  objection  to  Rescli's  identification 
that  'Aristo  of  Pella,  who  wrote  his  (?)  Dialogue 
of  Jason  and  Papwcus  after  135,  and  perhaps  a, 
good  deal  later,  cannot  be  the  author  of  a  section 
(Mk  169--"0)  which  Tatian  already  read  in  his  Mark 
at  the  latest  in  170,  and  which  Justin  had  already 
known  so  early  as  150,  though  perhaps  not  (N.B. ) 
as  an  integral  part  of  Mark.'  We  may  inquire 
later  what  authority  the  scribe  John  may  have 
had  for  his  insertion  of  the  title. 

S.  Internal  evidence  of  the  Appendix. — The  im- 
pression of  Westcott  and  Hort  [G>\  NT,  ii.  p.  51), 
corroborated  by  Conybeare  (Expositor,  1893,  p. 
241ft'.),  that  the  Appendix  to  Mark  is  not  the 
original  full  narrative,  but  an  excerpt,  constitutes 
the  next  step  in  the  solution  of  our  problem.  In 
particular,  a  real  contribution  is  made  by  Zahn 
[Gesch.  Kan.  ii.  App.  xiv.  la,  and  Fvrsck.  vi.  §  3,  p. 
219)  in  the  demonstration  that  Jerome  (c.  Pelag. 
ii.  15,  ed.  Vail.  ii.  758)  had  access  to  it  in  a  fuller, 
more  original  form;  for  he  adds  after  v.14  '  Et 
illi  satisfaciebant  dicentes :  Sseeulum.  istud  ini- 
quitatis  et  incredulitatis  substantia  (cod.  Vat.  1, 
'sub  Satana')  est,  quae  (/.  qui)  non  sinit  per  im- 
nrandos  spiritus  veram  Dei  apprehend!  virtuteni; 
ideirco  jam  nunc  revela  justitiam  tuam'  (cf.  Ac 
Is).  Jerome's  source  for  this  material,  whose 
Hebraistic  expressions  and  point  of  view  confirm 
He  authenticity,  becomes  a  question  of  importance. 

This  source  can  scarcely  have  been  the  Dialogue 
of  Jason  and  Papiscus,  whoever  its  author  ;  for 
while  Jerome  was  acquainted  with  this  work  {Com. 
on  Gal  313,  and  Qutest.  Neb.  in  lib.  Gen.,  beginning), 
and  while  Celsus,  who  also  used  it,  twice  quotes 
the  substance  of  Mk  169  (c.  Ccls.  ii.  55  and  70),  the 
nature  of  the  work,  so  far  as  ascertainable,  was 
not  such  as  to  admit  material  of  this  kind.  Besides, 
we  have  seen  that  by  all  early  authorities  it  is 
treated  as  anonymous.  Zahn's  supposition  (Forsch. 
vi.  p.  219)  has  stronger  evidence  in  its  favour,  and 
still  leaves  room  to  account  for  the  points  of  con- 
tact between  the  Appendix,  the  Dialogue,  Celsus, 
and  Jerome.  According  to  Zahn,  'The  ancient 
book  in  which  Mk  1614~I8was  extant  independently 
of  the  Second  Gospel,  and  whence  it  was  drawn 
by  transcribers  of  Mark,  can  only  have  been  the 


work  of  Papias,  in  which  it  was  contained  as  a 
Snrm«  of  Aristion  [sic).'  But  Jerome,  he  holds 
obtained  Ins  version  indirectly,  through  his  teacher 
Apollinansof  Laodicea.  This  explanation  has  in 
its  tavour  certain  evidences  adduced  by  Cony- 
beare (Expositor,  Dec.  1895),  to  connect  the  can- 
cellation of  Mk  W*  in  Armenian  MSS  with 
knowledge  derived  from  Papias  of  its  true  origin 
In  particular,  the  same  Ecmiadzin  codex  which 
attributes  the  Appendix  to  '  the  Elder  Aristo'  has 
a  version  of  the  Perieope  Adulters  (Jn  7r*-.su 
Tit)  independent  of  the  received  form,  briefer,  but 
with  the  explanatory  comment  after  Jn  8K  'To 
declare  their  sins;  and  they  were  .seeing  their 
several  sins  on  the  stones.'  Echoes  of  this  addition 
are  traceable  in  Jerome  {Pelag.  ii.  17),  in  uncial  (J, 
and  perhaps  elsewhere.  Moreover,  Conybeare's  con- 
tention that  this  '  represents  the  form  in  which 
Papias  .    gave  the  episode,'  is  strongly  sup- 

ported by  Eusebius'  statement  of  what  he  found 
in  Papias  ('a  story  about  a  woman  an- used  of 
many  sins  before  the  Lord,  which  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrews  contains').  This  applies, 
to  the  Ecmiadzin  text  only  ('A  certain  woman  was 
taken  in  sins,  against  whom  all  bore  witness,'  etc. 
Cf.  Eus.  HE  iii.  39).  It  has  some  further  support 
in  the  express  statement  of  Vartan  (14th  tent.) 
that  this  perieope  was  derived  from  Papias,  though 
this  may  be  merely  dependent  on  Eusebius.  Cony- 
beare's suggestion  that  the  story  will  have  been 
one  of  the  'traditions  of  the  Elder  John,'  and  for 
this  reason  have  become  attached  in  most  texts  to 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  more  probable  than  Zahn's 
attributing  it  to  'Aristion';  but  see  Iilass,  Phi- 
lology of  the  Gospels,  p.  156,  who  thinks  it  was 
simply  appended  at  the  end  of  the  Gospel  canon. 

The  Ecmiadzin  Codex,  accordingly,  in  the  two 
most  important  questions  of  Gospel  text  makes 
deliberate  departure  from  the  received  Armenian 
tradition,  in  both  cases  relying  on  authority 
which  might  conceivably  go  back  indirectly  to 
Papias  himself.  (1)  Until  about  this  date  (A.D. 
989)  Armenian  tradition  followed  the  Sinaitic,  or 
older  Syriac,  in  omitting  the  Mark- Appendix.  In 
the  10th  cent,  it  begins  to  be  inserted  as  in  the 
Curetonian  and  Tatian,  but  with  various  scribal 
notes  of  its  secondary  character.  Our  codex  is 
simply  more  exact  and  specific  than  others  of  its 
time  in  adding  a  datum  which  could  never  have 
gone  with  the  Appendix,  but  must  have  been 
derived,  like  the  comment  of  Vartan  on  the 
Perieope  Adulters,  from  comparison  of  Eusebius, 
which  in  the  Arm.  spells  the  name  '  Aristo '  and 
expressly  designates  him  as  'Elder.'  (2)  It  also 
goes  beyond  current  Armenian  tradition  regard- 
ing Jn  81"11.  Instead  of  attaching  the  story  after 
Lk  2136,  as  the  Gosp.  ace.  to  the  Hcbrcu-s  pro- 
bably suggested,  it  adopts  the  position  usually 
assigned  it  after  Jn  7D2,  with  the  marginal  scholion 
in  red  ink  tt)s  /iotxa\i5os,  and  an  expurgated  and 
embellished  text,  which  Eusebius  enables  us  to 
identify  as  that  of  Papias.  To  infer  from  this, 
however,  that  the  scribe  John  had  actual  access  to 
Papias  would  be  rash  in  the  extreme.  On  the 
contrary,  the  evidence  is  only  too  convincing  that 
his  title  is  based  simply  on  a  comparison  of  the 
two  Eusebian  passages  regarding  'Aristo,'  with 
the  further  statements  of  his  own  chief  national 
historian,  Moses  of  Chorene  (400-450),  regarding 
the  Aristo  of  Pella  quoted  by  Eusebius  in  HE  iv.  6. 

6.  Aristo  of  Pella.  —  Moses  of  Chorene  (cf. 
Langlois,  I.e. ),  in  writing  of  the  death  and  obsequies 
of  Ardasches,  king  and  national  hero  of  Armenia, 
transcribes  first  the  quotation  of  Eusebius  from 
Aristo  of  Pella  regarding  Hadrian's  devastation  of 
Jerusalem,  to  explain  how  Aristo  came  to  be 
attached  to  his  (Ardasches')  person  as  secretary; 
for    Ardasches    had   been   sent   by    Hadrian    into 
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Persia.  He  then  continues,  quoting  professedly 
from  '  the  same  historian,'  an  elaborate  account  of 
Ardaschus'  death  and  obsequies.  The  connexion 
of  this  supplementary  quotation,  however,  is  so 
awkwardly  managed  as  to  leave  it  quite  ambiguous 
to  whose  person  Aristo  was  attached  as  secretary. 
In  the  text  it  follows  the  statement  that  Hadrian 
'established  in  Jerusalem  a  community  of  pagans 
and  Christians  whose  bishop  was  Mark.  Langlois 
accordingly  makes  him  secretary  of  Mark  (cf. 
Eus.  HE  iv.  6).  Zahn  understands  of  Hadrian 
himself  (!)•  The  Ecmiadzin  scribe  seems  to  have 
been  of  Langlois'  opinion,  and  to  have  drawn  the 
inference  that  this  Aristo,  secretary  of  Mark  the 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  under  Hadrian,  could  be  no 
other  than  *  the  Elder  Aristo '  of  Eus.  HE  iii.  39,  as 
well  as  the  natural  completer  of  '  Mark's '  Gospel. 

If  the  attribution  of  Mk  lG8'20  to  'the  Elder 
Aristo '  be  dismissed  as  untrustworthy,  our  know- 
ledge of  the  'Aristion'  from  whom  Papias  de- 
rived (indirectly)  his  'accounts  of  the  Lord's 
sayings'  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Eusebius 
clearly  did  not  identify  him  with  Aristo  of  Pella, 
and  from  his  silence  would  seem  to  have  known 
nothing  more  about  him  than  the  statement  of 
Papias  that  he  was  an  elder,  one  of  the  '  disciples 
of  the  Apostles' ;  or,  as  his  text  of  Papias  would 
seem  already  to  have  read  (by  assimilation  to  the 
preceding),  'of  the  Lord.'  Aristo  of  Pella,  Eusebius 
certainly  did  not  include  in  his  chain  of  Christian 
writers,  and  save  for  the  late  and  improbable 
statement  of  Maximus  Confessor,  all  that  we  know 
of  Aristo  indicates  that  he  does  not  belong  there. 
He  niiiy,  or  may  not,  he  the  same  as  '  the  cultured 
rhetorician  Aristo  of  Gerasa.' 

7.  Conclusions. — The  following  may  be  taken  as 
more  or  less  probable  conclusions  from  the  fore- 

f;oing  data.  (1)  In  the  famous  extract  of  Eusebius 
rom  Papias  and  the  adjoining  context  (HE  iii.  39), 
there  is  no  warrant  for  substituting  the  reading 
'XpiuTtiiv,  the  common  form  of  the  name,  for  the 
rarer  form  'kpiar'uav.  The  Syriac,  followed  by  Arm. , 
assimilates  it  to  'KploTuv  (6  JleXXaios),  quoted  a  few 
paragraphs  farther  on  by  Eusebius  himself  [HE 
iv.  6),  or  perhaps  merely  falls  into  the  ordinary 
spelling.  The  reverse  process  is  inconceivable.  Of 
tlits  Aristion,  Eusebius  seems  unable  to  relate  any- 
thing beyond  what  he  found  in  Papias.  He  cer- 
tainly did  not  regard  him  as  identical  with  Aristo 
of  Pella,  whose  narrative  of  the  revolt  of  Bar 
Cochba  was  in  his  hands.  Papias,  however,  knew 
of  Aristion  as  a  traditor  (orally ;  cf.  oil  yap  £k  tQiv 
fiiSKtw,  k.t.X.)  of  the  teachings  of  the  Apostles,  him- 
self '  one  of  the  disciples  of  these,'  probably  in 
Palestine,  since  Papias  obtained  his  traditions 
(Eusi-bius  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding)  only 
from  'those  who  came  ids  way.'  Aristion  was 
still  living  at  the  period  of  Papias'  (youthful  ?  Ka\Qs 
4fiV7)ft6w<ra)  inquiries. 

(2)  From  this  otherwise  unknown  '  Aristion '  of 
Pamas  we  must  sharply  distinguish  'Aristo  of 
Pella,'  the  historian  of  the  revolt  of  Bar  Cochba, 
quitted  by  Eusebius.  Had  this  been  a  Christian 
writer,  it  is  inexplicable  that  Eusebius,  in  spite  of 
the  avowed  purpose  of  his  book,  elsewhere  so  con- 
sistently followed,  should  have  omitted  all  mention 
whatsoever  of  his  works.  The  Viri  Illust.  of 
Jerome  is  equally  silent. 

(3)  The  process  of  confusion  of  Papias'  Aristion 
with  Eusebius  Aristo  of  Pella  begins  with  the  Svriac 
translator  (r.  400),  followed  by  the  Armenian  ;  or, 
if  Maxunus  Confessor  be  right  in  attributing  to 
Clements  Hypotyposeis  the  (conjectural?)  assign- 
ment  of the  anonymous  Dialogue  of  Jason  andPapis- 
eus  to  this  author,  perhaps  with  Clement.  The  late 
and  unsupported  statement  of  Maximus  (r  600) 
quite  in  conflict  with  all  that  is  known  either  of 
the  Dialogue  or  the  writer,  is  really  valueless. 


(4)  The  Armenian  historian  Moses  of  Chorene 
(5th  cent.  ?)  appears  really  to  have  known,  as  he 
claims,  Aristo  of  Pella.  His  quotation,  where  it 
goes  beyond  that  of  Eusebius,  shows  more  and 
more  manifestly  the  secular,  non-Christian  writer. 
His  statement  that  Aristo  was  secretary  of  Ard- 
asches,  which  was  so  unfortunately  ambiguous  as 
to  seem  to  make  him  secretary  of  Mark,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  seems  to  be  the  starting-point  for  the 
last  stage  of  the  process. 

(5)  The  scribe  'John'  who  wrote  the  Armenian 
Codex  of  the  Gospels  in  a.d.  989  (found  by  Cony- 
beare  at  Ecmiadzin),  departed  from  previous  Ar- 
menian tradition  by  appending,  after  the  row  of 
discs  by  which  he  had  marked  the  end  of  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  at  Mk  168,  the  spurious  ending 
vv  b-m  literally  translated  from  the  ordinary  Greek 
text.  To  justify  this  unusual  insertion,  he  crowded 
in  '  by  an  afterthought'  between  the  first  line  and 
the  row  of  discs,  in  small,  cramped,  red  letters, 
the  title  '  Of  the  Elder  Aristo.'  That  he  knew  the 
Eusebian  passage  about  Papias'  informant  is  indi- 
cated by  his  use  of  the  title  '  Elder '  and  the  form 
'Aristo';  for  only  the  Armenian  Eusebius  has 
these  peculiarities.  That  he  should  have  identified 
the  writer  of  the  Msirkan  appendix  with  ( the 
Elder  Aristo'  is  most  probably  explained  by  his 
finding  in  Moses  of  Chorene  what  ne  took  to  be 
the  statement  that  Aristo  (of  Pella)  was  secretary 
of  Mark,  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  Who  indeed  should  venture  to  complete 
Mark's  unfinished  Gospel,  if  not  his  secretary  ? 

B.  W.  Bacon. 

ARMOUR.— Lk  ll23  speaks  of  the  ravoirXia  (&v. 
\ey.  in  Gospels  ;  also  Eph  611, 13,  with  which  cf. 
1  Th  58)  of  '  the  strong  man '  =  the  Wicked  One 
— the  def.  art.  6  (v.-1)  indicating  a  single  and  de- 
finite person.  The  'armour'  is  the  potent  influ- 
ences at  his  disposal,  called  by  St.  Paul  (Eph  611) 
'wiles'  and  (G,u)  'fiery  darts,'  by  which  he  deludes 
and  overcomes.  Trusting  to  these,  he  with  his 
possessions  is  '  at  peace  '  until  '  the  stronger  than 
he'  (foxvp'jTcpoi  aiiroO  [cf.  Lk  316])  comes  on  the 
scene,  when  the  armour  is  taken  away  and  he  is 
spoiled  of  his  possessions. 

The  passage  has  a  soteriological  and  an  eschato- 
logical  bearing.  (1)  It  points  to  the  power  of  Christ 
as  able  to  dislodge  evil  passions  and  habits  from 
the  heart  (cf.  Mt  1028  ct  pass.).  He  is  'stronger' 
than  'the  strong  man,'  and  has  'power  to  heal' 
(Lk  517).o  He  thus  fulfils  the  prophecy  of  Is  4924-M 
and  5312,  delivering  the  prey  and  dividing  the 
spoil.  (2)  Eschatologically  it  points  to  the  final 
victory  of  good  over  evil.  Cf.  Col  218,  where  we 
have  the  word  dweKSwanwos  (cf.  Lighfoot's  note, 
in  loc. ).  The  '  stronger '  had  already  come  into 
the  'strong  one's'  house  and  had  delivered  many; 
the  conflict  was  continued  by  Him  and  against 
Him  till  His  death,  when  He  overcame  him  that 
had  the  power  of  death ;  the  same  conflict  of  evil 
against  good  is  still  continued,  His  'spoiling'  is 
going  on,  He  is  still  taking  from  His  adversary 
one  and  another  of  his  possessions,  till  in  the  end 
He  shall  bind  him  in  the  abyss  and  utterly  destroy 
him  (cf.  esp.  1  Co  Iff*"87  and  Rev  19s- llff-). 

For  passages  descriptive  of  Roman  armour  of 
the  time,  in  Polybius  and  Josephus,  see  Hastings' 
DB,  s.v. ;  cf.  also  Martial,  Epigr.  ix.  57.  With 
these  St.  Paul's  description  of  the  Christian's 
armour  is  in  close  harmony ;  but  to  find  a  '  diabolic ' 
significance  in  the  several  details  is  rather  fanciful 
than  helpful. 

Literature.—  Hastings' DB,ft.v.;  Ecee  Hnmo.ch.  xiii.;  Expoi. 
Times,  iii.  (1892)  p.  34»ff.;  Bunyan,  Holt/  War,  ch.  ii. 

It.  Macpherson. 
ARMY. — 'Armies'  (vTpartv'fi.a.Ta)  are  mentioned 
by  Jesus  as  the  natural  instruments  of  discipline 
at  the  command  of  an  Eastern  king  (Mt  227).     He 
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also  foretells  (Lk  2120)  the  day  when  Jerusalem 
shall  be  compassed  with  armies'  {aTparoireda). 
Otherwise  there  is  little  allusion  to  armies  in  the 
Gospels,  and  comparatively  small  use  is  made  of 
lessons  or  figures  drawn  from  military  life.  The 
Roman  soldier,  the  legionary,  did  not  loom  very 
large  in  Palestine.  When  the  Church  spreads 
into  the  Province  Asia,  to  Rome  and  Corinth, 
the  impression  of  the  army  of  Rome  is  much 
stronger  both  in  the  incidents  of  the  Acts  and 
in  the  figurative  allusions  of  the  Epistles. 

John  the  llaptist  found  soldiers  (see  art.  SOLDIER) 
among  the  crowds  who  came  to  him  to  be  baptized 
(Lk  3U) ;  and  the  must  remarkable  bond  of  union 
between  the  military  character  and  the  character 
conformed  to  (.Jod,  that  of  discipline  and  orderly 
subordination,  Mas  suggested  to  our  Lord  by  the 
conduct  of  a  centurion  (Lk  78). 

M.  R.  Nf.wdolt. 

ARNI.— An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  according  to  the 
genealogy  given  b\"  St.  Luke  (#*',  AY  Aram),  In 
Mt  I31*  he  is  called  Ham  (AV  Aram). 

AFPHAXAD.— The  spelling  (in  both  AV  and  RV 
of  Lk  3r°)  of  the  OT  name  which  appears  more 
correctly  in  the  RV  of  OT  as  Arpachshad. 

ARREST  (Jn  lS2-"  =  Mt  2647-*  =  Mk  14*-"= Lk 
22,''Si).  —  When  Judas,  withdrawing  from  the 
Supper,  betook  himself  to  the  high  priests  and 
informed  them  that  he  was  ready  to  implement  his 
agreement  (see  Betrayal),  their  simplest  way 
would  have  been  to  accompany  him  back  to  the 
upper  room  and  there  arrest  Jesus.  It  was,  how- 
ever, impossible  for  them  to  proceed  thus  sum- 
marily. They  had,  indeed,  the  officers  of  the 
temple  at  their  command  (cf.  Jn  7JJ) ;  but  these 
were  insufficient,  since  the  Law  forbade  them  to 
go  armed  on  the  Passover  day,*  and,  though  Jesus 
and  the  Eleven  were  defenceless,  He  was  the  popular 
hero,  and,  should  an  alarm  be  raised,  the  multitude 
would  be  aroused  and  would  come  to  the  rescue. 
Moreover,  had  they  taken  such  a  step  on  their  own 
authority,  they  would  have  offended  the  procura- 
tor, Pontius  Pilate,  who  was  ever  jealous  for  the 
maintenance  of  order,  especially  at  the  festal 
seasons ;  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  moment  that 
they  should  secure  his  sympathy  and  co-operation. 
Accordingly,  though  doubtless  impatient  of  the 
delay,  they  first  of  all  appealed  to  him  and  ob- 
tained from  him  a  detachment  of  soldiers  from 
Fort  Antonia,  under  the  command  of  a  tribune. 

The  Roman  garrison  at  Jerusalem  consisted  of  a  single  cohort 
(ewp*),  i.e.  500  men  (cf.  Schurer,  HJ  P  I.  ii.  p.  55).  A=£i»  -ri,* 
vTiipx*  (Jn  IS3)  does  not,  of  course,  imply  that  the  entire  cohort 
was  despatched  on  the  errand.  Cf.  such  phrases  aa  '  call  out 
the  military," '  summon  the  police.' 

Ere  all  was  arranged  several  hours  had  elapsed. 
Jesus  had  quitted  the  upper  room  and  the  city, 
but  the  traitor  knew  whither  He  had  gone,  and 
led  the  way  to  the  garden  on  Mount  Olivet,  where 
each  night  during  the  Passion-week  the  Master 
had  bivouacked  with  the  Twelve  in  the  open  (Lk 
223a).  It  was  a  motley  band  that  followed  Judas. 
The  soldiers  would  march  in  order,  but  the  temple- 
servants,  armed  with  cudgels  and  carrying  lamps 
and  torches,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  mere 
rabble  (cf.  Mt  '2o"=Mk  14«=Lk  22").  And  with 
the  rest,  forgetting  their  dignity  in  their  eagerness 
to  witness  the  success  of  their  machinations,  went 
some  of  the  high  priests,  the  temple-captains, t  and 
the  elders. 

*  Mishna,  Shabb.  vi.  4  :  '  No  one  shall  go  out  with  sword  or 
bow,  with  shield  or  sliDg  or  lance.  But  if  he  go  out,  he  shall 
be  guilty  of  sin.' 

t  Lk  '22-*-  52  (TTpxT*,yo)  Tfu  I'peu,  the  O'JJp,  officials  next  in 
dignity  to  the  priests,  charged  with  the  preservation  of  order 
in  the  temple.     Cf.  Schurer,  1IJP  n.  i.  p.  257  ff. 


AY  hen  he  had  guided  the  band  to  the  warden 
Judas  doubtless  would  fain  have  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, but  he  was  doomed  to  drink  his  cup  of 
degradation  to  the  dregs.  It  was  the  business  of 
the  soldiers  to  make  the  arrest,  but  they  did  not 
know  Jesus,  and,  seeine  not  one  man  but  twelve 
they  were  at  a  loss  which  was  He.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  Judas  should  come  forward  and  resolve 
their  perplexity.  Casting  shame  to  the  winds  be 
gave  them  a  sign  :  'The  one  whom  I  shall  kiss  is 
he.  lake  him.'  Then  lie  advanced  and,  greeting 
Jesus  with  feigned  reverence ;  '  Hail,  Rabbi  ° 
kissed  Him  effusively.*  It  was  the  climax  of  his 
villainy,  and  Jesus  repulsed  him  with  a  stin»in" 
sentence.  '  Comrade  ! '  He  cried,  in  that  one  word 
summing  up  the  traitor's  baseiu-s ;  'to  thine 
errand.' t  Brushing  the  traitor  aside,  He  stepped 
forward  and  demanded  of  the  soldiers  :  '  Whom 
are  ye  seeking?'  'Jesus  the  Nazarene,'  they 
faltered.  'I  am  he,'  He  answered,  making  per- 
haps to  advance  towards  them  and  surrender  Hiin- 
Nclf;  and,  overawed  by  His  tone  and  bearin", 
they  retreated  and  fell  on  the  ground.  ° 

'  Unless,'  says  St.  Jerome,!  '  He  had  had  even  in  His  counte- 
nance something  sidereal,  the  Apostles  would  never  have  fol- 
lowed Him  at  once,  nor  would  those  who  had  come  to  arrest 
Him  have  fallen  to  the  ground.'  It  is,  however,  unnecessary 
to  assume  a  miracle.  Cf.  the  consternation  of  the  mercenary 
soldier  who  came,  sword  in  hand,  to  kill  C.  Marius  at  Mintuina). 
'The  chamber  in  which  he  happened  to  be  lying  having  no 
very  bright  light  but  being  gloomy,  it  is  said  that  the  eyes  of 
Marius  appeared  to  dart  a  great  flame  on  the  soldier,  and  a  loud 
voice  came  from  the  old  man  :  "Darest  thou,  fellow,  to  slay 
C.  Marius?"  So  the  barbarian  immediately  rushed  out,  crying  : 
"I  cannot  kill  C.  Marius!"  'g  It  is  related  of  John  Bunyan 
that  once,  as  he  was  preaching,  a  justice  came  with  several 
constahles  to  arrest  him.  'The  justice  commanded  him  to 
come  down  from  his  stand,  but  he  mildly  told  he  was  about 
his  Master's  business,  and  must  rather  obey  His  voice  than 
that  of  man.  Then  a  constable  was  ordered  to  fetch  him 
down  ;  who  coming  up,  and  taking  hold  of  his  coat,  no  sooner 
did  Mr.  Bunyan  fix  his  eyes  stedfastly  upon  him,  having  his 
Bible  then  open  in  his  hand,  but  the  man  let  go,  looked  pale 
and  retired ;  upon  which  said  he  to  his  auditors,  "  See  how  this 
man  tremhleth  at  the  word  of  God  !  "  '  And  John  Wesley  was 
once  assailed  by  a  gang  of  ruffians.  '  Which  is  he  ?  which  is  he  ? ' 
they  cried,  not  recognizing  him  in  the  press.  'I  am  he,'  said 
Wesley,  confronting  them  fearlessly  ;  and  they  fell  back  and  let 
him  go  unmolested. 

Jesus  reiterated  His  question:  'Whom  are  ye 
seeking?'  and,  when  they  answered  again  :  'Jesus 
the  Nazarene,'  He  once  more  gave  Himself  up  to 
arrest,  adding  an  intercession  for  the  Eleven  ;  '  If 
ye  are  seeking  me,  let  these  men  go  their  way.' 
Recovering  themselves,  the  soldiers  seized  Him, 
and,  as  they  were  proceeding  to  bind  Him,  the 
more  roughly  perhaps  that  they  were  ashamed  of 
their  weakness,  the  indignation  of  the  disciples 
mastered  their  alarm,  and  Peter,  with  the  courage 
of  despair,  drew  a  sword  which  he  carried  under 
his  cloak  ||  and,  assailing  a  slave  of  the  high  priest 
named  Malclius,  cut  off  his  right  ear.  An  uproar 
ensued,  and  the  disciples  must  have  paid  the 
penalty  of  the  rash  act  had  not  Jesus  intervened. 
Working  His  hands  free  from  the  cords  and  crav- 
ing a  brief  release:  'Let  me  go — just  thus  far,' 
He  touched  the  wounded  ear  and  healed  it. IF  The 
miracle  occasioned  a  diversion ;  and,  while  his  mates 
were  crowding  about  Malclius,  Jesus  reasoned  with 
His  excited  followers.  'Put  the  sword  into  its 
sheath,'  He  commanded  Peter.  'The  cup  which 
my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it? 
Dost  thou  suppose  that  I   cannot  appeal  to  my 

*  Mt  26«-«=  Mk  U+»;?5  pM,?*,  avryixyo,.    Cf.  Lk  738- «. 

t  Euth.  Zig.  to  ei  i$'  a  (Tisch.,  WH  ip'  i)  Tapti  eua  ipuTr,/jjtrixu( 
kvttyvaia-Ttsv'   'vy.taiirxt  yctp  i$'  £n&ptyi\ttTo'  t*AA'  a.!ro^KViiy.ui. 

I  Ad  Principiam  tlxplan.  Psalm,  xliv. 

§  Plut.  C.  Mar.  §  39. 

||  Cf.  Lk  22s8.  Chrysostom  thinks  that  these  ttaxw*"  were 
the  knives  (u.<kxa,px  may  mean  either  sword  or  knife)  which 
Peter  and  John  (cf.  Lk  22H)  had  used  in  slaying  and  dressing 
the  Paschal  lamb.  It  evinces  their  sense  of  impending  peril 
that  they  carried  the  umanraw  despite  the  legal  prohibition. 

If  This  miracle  is  recorded  by  Luke  alone,  but  the  immunity 
of  Peter  from  instant  vengeance  is  inexplicable  without  it. 
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Father,  and  lie  will  even  now  send  to  my  support 
more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  (i.e.  one  for 
Himself  and  one  for  each  of  the  Eleven)?  How 
then  are  the  scriptures  to  be  fulfilled  that  even 
thus  it  must  come  to  pass  ? '  St.  Chrysostom  *  finds 
hen;  an  allusion  to  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's 
army  (2K  19**) :  If  »  single  angel  smote  that  host 
of  185,000  armed  men,  what  could  this  rabble  do 
against  72,000  angels? 

Anxious  to  avert  attention  still  further  from  the 
Eleven,  Jesus  addressed  Himself  to  the  Jewish 
rulers  who  with  their  officers  had  accompanied  the 
soldiers.  'As  though  against  a  brigand, '  He  said 
scornfully,  '  have  ye  come  forth  with  swords  and 
cndgels?  Daily  in  the  temple  I  was  wont  to  sit 
teaching,  and  ye  did  not  arrest  me.'  What  had 
kept  them  from  arresting  Him  in  the  temple- 
court?  It  was  fear  of  the  multitude  (cf.  Mt  263"s  = 
Mk  141_!  =  Lk  221"s).  And  they  were  cowards  still, 
coming  forth  with  an  armed  band  against  a  de- 
fenceless man.  It  was  a  stroke  of  biting  sarcasm, 
and  they  felt  the  sting  of  it.  Apparently  it  pro- 
voked them  to  violence.  At  all  events  the  Eleven 
were  at  that  moment  stricken  with  sudden  panic, 
and  'all  forsook  liim  and  fled.' 

They  made  good  their  escape,  but  the  infuriated 
rulers  t  laid  hands  on  one  who,  though  not  a 
follower  of  Jesus,  was  evidently  a  friend  and 
sympathizer.  St.  Mark  alone  has  recorded  the 
incident.  A  solitary  figure  {eft  t«)  stiangely 
attired  had  been  hovering  near  during  the  rcn- 
mntre—'a,  young  man  arrayed  in  a  linen  sheet  J 
over  his  undress/  When  the  Eleven  took  to  flight 
the  rulers  laid  hold  on  him ;  and,  dropping  his 
garment,  he  left  it  in  their  grasp  and  escaped  un- 
dressed. § 

Who  was  ho?  and  why  should  the  Evangelist  have  recorded 
an  incident  which  seems  merely  to  introduce  an  incongruous 
dement  of  comedy  into  the  trutf.-  narrative?  Of  all  the  con- 
K^V  Ch  oav» been  offerefl'  'he  most  reasonable  seems  to 
,,t™  -  .  WM  ?L.  Mar£  hlmwlf  (<  "shauB-  Godet).  The  eonjec- 
.re  is  of  recent  date,  but  lonK  »p>  it  was  alleged  that  he  ww 
from  the  house  where  Jesus  had  eaten  the  Passover  (Euth.  ZiE 
Theophyl     ;  and  ,t  may  well  have  been,  as  Ewald  »U|»wtt  tte 

her'* 'i  LrV'ifW,^W»,1,M,V,Wuh0  re9ided  in  JeruSalenTwith 
her  son  John  Mark,  and  showed  hosp  ta  tv  to  the  Apostles  in 

?£Lti»{XV' lJ1\P«rt»b,y  *■»*  ^  gone  torS That 
evenuij,  after  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  by  his  household 
and    with  a  foreboding  of  trouble,  had  Iain  awake      He  had 

"it  in  i.i.  in  was  less  trmnl  than  it  appears.     In  early  da vs  Sr 

"n,er,  r;  **T^T  lplthet-  .  He  *aa  «trM  'the  8  „! 
nn^er.  .1    ^  uud  ,n  the  ahsence  of  any  reasonable  exoHnnti™  f.» 

ipt     ti        u      ,  David  Smith. 

ART.-Tl,ere  has  been  in  Christian  history  no 

abu»£  T,CTen'  'fftions  against  those 
anuses,  l  lie  i\  1  affords  little  gu  dance  for  it  is 
not  concerned  will,  the  .abject  It  is  the  re,  elatior? 
of  a  Person  not  of  a  code  of  rules.     It  deals  wi?h 

•  /»  AfoM.  Hxxv. 

I    Mk    14»   «•  .,...„,,  0„.  Ti^,,       yrg 

e»t  quod  miu  voWtuT,,.™  '        *"  *""  ''»•""•  idem 

I  y  a"''  "h0t  ab8olut*1v  "atcrf.    Cf  Jn2r7 
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by  the  spiritual  instinct  of  a  Church,  to  which 
Christ  promised  the  abiding  presence  of  the  Spirit : 
the  Nl  has  no  more  to  say  about  art  than  it  has 
to  say  about  economics  or  natural  science,  and 
therefore  it  neither  praises  any  of  these  things  nor 
condemns  them ;  it  is  concerned  with  that  which 
underlies  them  all. 

The  NT  is  nentral  also  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
art  in  the  worship  of  the  Temple.  The  Jews  were 
not  an  inartistic  nation,  though  they  had  not  the 
genius  for  art  of  some  other  races  :  they  had  music 
poetry,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  the  usual  minor 
arts  of  their  time ;  and,  though  in  sculpture  they 
were  under  strict  regulations  for  the  prevention  of 
idolatry,  this  did  not  prevent  them  from  using 
graven  images  within  the  sanctuary  itself,  while 
in  the  ornaments  of  their  worship  they  had  been 
guided  by  elal-orate  regulations  as  to  form  and 
colour  and  symbolism.  Christianity  grew  up  in 
these  surroundings,  and  did  not  find  any  fault  with 
them.  Our  Lord  condemned  the  ethical  formalism 
of  current  religion,  but  not  its  art :  He  condemned 
the  trafficking  in  the  Temple,  but  not  its  beauty. 
Nor  did  His  disciples  have  anything  to  say  against 
the  art  of  the  pagan  cities  where  they  went, 
though  they  had  much  to  say  about  the  wicked- 
ness :  they  are  silent  on  the  subject,  except  for  a 
few  illustrations  from  engraving  and  painting  in 
He  l3  85  and  10'.  It  is  in  the  Apocalypse  alone 
that  we  have  any  setting  forth  of  visible  beauty  j 
and  here  there  is  a  clearer  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  art,  because  nothing  else  could  express 
what  the  writer  had  to  show  forth.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse 
is  merely  symbolic :  all  religious  art  is  symbolic. 
St.  John  envelops  his  conception  of  the  highest 
form  of  being  in  an  atmosphere  of  glowing  beauty  ; 
and  a  Church  which  accepted  his  teaching  could 
hardly  mistrust  material  beauty  as  a  handmaid  of 
religion.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Christian  worship,  as  we  know  of  it  after  the 
Peace  of  the  Church,  was  much  influenced  by  the 
descriptions  of  the  heavenly  worship  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse (see,  e.g.,  the  recently  discovered  Testament  of 
our  Lord,  a.d.  350). 

But,  if  we  would  find  in  the  NT  the  final  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  art,  we  must  turn,  as  Westcott 
says  in  his  great  essay  on  the  subject,  to  the 
central  message  of  Christianity— the  Word  became 
flesh.  Here  is  the  justification  and  the  sanctilita- 
tion  of  all  that  is  truly  human  :  Christianity  em- 
braces all  life,  and  '  the  inspiration  of  the  new 
birth  extends  to  every  human  interest  and  faculty.' 
Ine  old  conflict  between  the  spiritual  and  the 
material  is  reconciled  by  the  Incarnation ;  for  by 
it  the  visible  became  the  sacrament,  or  outward 
sign,  of  that  which  is  inward  and  spiritual.  Thus, 
like  the  Incarnation  itself,  'Christian  art  embodies 
the  twofold  conception  of  the  spiritual  destiny  of 
the  visible,  and  of  a  spiritual  revelation  through 
the  visible.  The  central  fact  of  the  Christian  faith 
81™*  solid  unity  to  both  truths.'  The  office  of 
art,  Westcott  continues,  is  'to  present  the  truth 
°f  nl!n-gS-  Under  the  asPect  of  beauty ' :  the  effect 
or  Christianity  upon  art  is  that  of  '  a  new  birth, 
a  transfiguration  of  all  human  powers  by  the 
revelation  of  their  divine  connexions  and  destiny' ; 
and  thus  '  Christian  art  is  the  interpretation  of 
beauty  in  life  under  the  light  of  the  Incarnation.' 
1  bus  the  Christian  artist  is  a  teacher,  his  art  is 
Wmi* -jri  '  and  when  Jt  aPPears  to  be  an  end  in 
"self  idolatry  has  begun  ;  his  true  function  is  both 
to  interpret  the  world  as  God  has  made  it  in  its 
beauty,  in  the  light  of  a  deeper  understanding  of 
its  meaning,  and  also  to  embody  to  men  his  own 
visions  of  the  truth-'  he  is  not  a  mirror  but  a 
F™P net»  a"d  love  is  his  guide.  Thus  he  is  led 
through  the  most  patient  and  reverent  regard  of 


phenomena  to  tlie  contemplation  of  the  eternal'; 
for  '  the  beauty  which  is  the  aim  of  Christian  art  is 
referred  to  a  Divine  ideal.  It  is  not  "  of  the  world," 
as  finding  its  source  or  its  final  measure  there, 
but  "of  the  Father,"  as  corresponding  to  an  unseen 
truth.  The  visible  to  the  Christian  eye  is  in  every 
part  a  revelation  of  the  invisible.' 

Westcott,  however,  assumes  an  '  antagonism  of 
early  Christians  to  contemporary  art,'  and  points 
to  the  central  message  of  Christianity  as  establish- 
ing a  reconciliation  between  supposed  '  elements  uf 
contrast.'  Was  there,  we  must  ask  any  siuih  an- 
tagonism as  a  matter  of  history  ?  When  Westcott 
wrote,  Christian  archaeology  was  still  in  its  in- 
fancy ;  much  that  we  now  have  was  still  undis- 
covered, and  that  which  was  known  was  uncertain 
in  date  and  inaccurately  reproduced  ;  notions  still 
held  the  field  which  have  since  been  disproved,  as, 
for  instance,  that  which  credits  the  early  Church 
with  the  wanton  destruction  of  pagan  monuments, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ancient  Roman 
temples  were,  after  the  triumph  of  Christianity, 
long  kept  in  repair  at  the  expense  of  the  Christian 
State,  as  the  chief  glory  of  the  city. 

The  question  is  of  great  importance,  for  modern 
writers  frequently  condemn  Christianity  because 
of  its  supposed  depreciation  of  humanity.  Thus 
the  natural  scientist  Metchnikott' — writing,  as 
people  do,  about  matters  which  are  outside  his 
province  —  declares  in  The  Nature  of  Man  that 
Christianity  lowered  our  conception  of  human 
nature,  and  gives  as  evidence  this  statement  :— 
'Sculpture,  which  played  so  great  a  part  in  the 
ancient  world,  and  which  was  intimately  associated 
with  Greek  ideals,  began  to  decline  in  the  Chris- 
tian era,'— the  real  truth  being,  as  we  shall  see, 
that  sculpture  had  been  declining  for  several 
generations  in  pagan  hands,  and  that  Christian 
artists  did  what  they  could  with  the  decadent 
craft. 

Now  Westcott  himself  states  that  '  the  literary 
evidence  is  extremely  scanty  '  as  regards  the  rela- 
tion of  Christianity  to  art ;  and,  writing  twenty- 
two  years  later,  we  may  add  that  archaeological 
evidence  all  points  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  which  he  supposed.  The  literary  evidence, 
indeed,  proves  little  as  to  the  first  two  centuries, 
though  recent  discoveries  have  increased  our  know- 
ledge of  the  3rd  century. 

The  usual  quotations  from  the  Fathers — such  as 
Westcott  gives— are,  indeed,  'extremely  scanty'  ; 
but  the  one  extract  which  does  deal  directly  and 
definitely  with  the  subject  has  been  curiously  over- 
looked. It  is  from  Clement  of  Alexandria  in  the 
chapter  headed  '  Human  arts  as  well  as  Divine 
knowledge  proceed  from  God'  {Strom,  i.  4),  and  is 
quite  final  as  to  Clement's  opinion.  After  perti- 
nently referring  to  the  craftsman  Bezalel  the  son 
of  Uri  (Ex  312"6),  whose  '  understanding'  was  from 
God,  he  proceeds — 

'  For  those  who  practise  the  common  arts  are  in  what  per- 
tains to  the  senses  highly  gifted :  in  hearing,  he  who  is  com- 
monly called  a  musician ;  in  touch,  he  who  moulds  clay  ;  in 
voice,  the  singer ;  in  smell,  the  perfumer ;  in  sight,  the  engraver 
of  devices  on  seals.  , .  ,  With  reason,  therefore,  the  Apostle  has 
called  the  wisdom  of  God  "manifold,"  which  has  manifested  its 
power  "  in  many  departments  and  in  many  modes  "  lEph  310, 
He  l1]— by  art,  by  knowledge,  by  faith,  by  prophecy — for  our 
benefit.  "For  all  wisdom  is  from  the  Lord  and  is  with  him  for 
ever"  [Sir  11],  as  says  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus.' 

Though  less  comprehensive  than  this  admirable 
statement,  the  passage  to  which  Westcott  himself 
alludes  is  also  extremely  interesting.  Clement 
describes  a  number  of  subjects  commonly  engraved 
upon  seals  to  which  Christians  could  give  a  Chris- 
tian meaning  (see  Christ  in  Art),  whilst  he 
forbids  the  use  of  seals  which  bear  idols,  swords, 
bows,  and  drinking  cups — condemning  thus,  not 
art,  but  idolatry,  war,  and  drunkenness  (Pied.  iii. 


3).  Origen's  answer  to  Celsus  (c.  Ccls.  viii  17-«0)  ia 
often  quoted  as  denying  the  use  of  art.  He  meets 
Celsus  charge  that  •  we  shrink  from  raisin"  altars 
statues,  and  temples,'  by  saying  that  Celsus  'does 
not  perceive  that  we  regard  the  spirit  of  every 
good  man  as  an  altar,'  and  that  Christ  is  '  the  most 
excellent  image  in  all  creation,'  and  'that  we  do 
refuse  to  build  lifeless  temples  to  the  Giver  of  all 
lite,  let  anyone  who  chooses  learn  how  we  are 
taught  that  our  bodies  are  the  temple  of  God.' 
This  rhetorical  answer  cannot  be  taken  as  denying 
the  use  of  art  by  the  African  Christians :  it  is  a 
vindication  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christian 
worship,  and  the  '  lifeless  temples'  must  be  referred 
to  paganism,  since  there  was  nowhere  any  shrinking 
from  the  erection  of  church  buildings.  Oiigen  is 
not  concerned  with  the  question  of  art :  he  merely 
denies,'  altars,  statues,  and  temples '  in  the  heathen 
sense. 

Even  Tertullian,  Montanist  though  he  was,  is 
clear  in  not  condemning  artists  for  practising  their 
art,  though  he  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  their 
making  idols ;  the  artist  who  makes  idols  works 
'illicitly'  like  Hermogenes,  who  'despises  God's 
law  in  his  painting*  (ode.  Hcrmog.  1).  An  artist's 
profession  was  full  of  temptation  from  heathen 
patrons :  so  Tertullian  warns  them  that  '  every 
artificer  of  an  idol  is  guilty  of  one  and  the  same 
crime '  as  be  who  worships  it  (de  Idul.  3),  since  to 
make  an  idol  is  to  worship  it  (tb,  6) ;  and  he 
advises  them  to  practise  their  art  in  other  direc- 
tions— '  gild  slippers  instead  of  statues ' — '  We  urge 
men  generally  to  such  kinds  of  handicrafts  as  do 
not  come  in  contact  with  an  idol'  (ib.  8).  Else- 
where he  gives  useful  testimony  by  his  incidental 
mention  of  Christian  art  work  in  the  painting  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  and  other  subjects  upon  chalices 
{de  Pudic.  7  and  10). 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  conclusion  to  which  theliterary 
evidence  leads  us:  the  early  Christians  were  told 
to  keep  clear  of  paganism,  with  which  their  daily 
work  was  often  so  closely  involved,  but  they  were 
not  told  to  forswear  art. 

If  we  wish  to  find  a  condemnation  of  art  as  such, 
we  must  turn  not  to  Christianity,  but  to  pre- 
Christian  philosophy,  and— in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  said  about  the  opposition  between  Hebraism 
and  Hellenism— not  to  a  Jewish  but  to  a  Greek 
writer.  Plato  knew  what  art  was ;  he  belonged  to  a 
race  with  whom  art  was  not  a  mere  incident  but  a 
most  important  part  of  life  ;  in  describing  his  ideal 
city  be  bad  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  art,  and  he 
settled  it  by  excluding  the  artist  altogether.  Be- 
ginning with  dramatic  art,  he  proceeds,  towards  the 
end  of  the  Republic,  with  a  consistent  adherence 
to  principle  that  is  as  rare  now  as  it  was  then,  to 
include  every  form  of  art  in  his  condemnation. 
His  reasons  are  three— The  artist  creates  without 
knowing  or  caring  what  is  good  or  bad,  and  thus 
separates  himself  from  morality  ;  he  is  an  imitator 
of  appearances,  and  therefore  a  long  way  off  the 
truth  ;  and  art,  whether  poetry  or  painting  or  the 
drama,  excites  passions  which  ought  to  be  curbed. 
Plato  fully  recognized  that  if  painting  is  wrong, 
poetry  must  be  wrong  too ;  and  he  decided  that 
itoetry  also  must  be  excluded  from  the  perfect  city. 
He  was  right  at  least  in  this,  that  all  art  must 
stand  or  fall  together  ;  and  in  the  light  of  his  clear 
thought  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  three  movements 
which  have  appeared  in  Christendom— Asceticism, 
Iconoclasm,  and  Puritanism— were  not  really  move- 
ments against  art.  The  Christian  Church  never 
adopted  Plato's  position  :  the  ascetic  precursors  of 
Monasticism  came  nearest  it,  but  they  formulated 
no  principle  beyond  that  of  complete  renunciation 
of  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  souls,  and 
they  did  little  or  nothing  to  check  the  lavish  deco- 
ration  of  churches  which  characterized  their  age. 
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The  Iconoclasts  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  were  often 
great  patrons  of  architecture,  poetry,  and  the  minor 
arts ;  and,  though  they  carried  their  special  prin- 
ciple down  to  the  forbidding  of  pictures  of  sacred 
subjects  even  in  books,  they  did  not  carry  it  beyond 
thequestion  of  images.  The  Puritans,  being  Eng- 
lishmen, were  naturally  less  logical  than  the  Greek 
iconoclasts ;  thus,  they  accepted  Judaism  when  it 
forbade  images,  and  ignored  it  when  it  commanded 
ceremonial :  in  fact,  they  disliked  art  in  so  far  as 
it  embodied  ideas  which  were  distasteful  to  them, 
and  no  further.  Puritanism  was  a  mingling  of  the 
two  earlier  reactions,  asceticism  and  iconoclasin : 
it  can  hardly  be  taken  as  embodying  a  principle  of 
opposition  to  art. 

The  question  is  not,  then,  one  between  Puritanism 
and  Catholicism,  or  between  Hebraism  and  Hellen- 
ism, but  between  Platonism  and  Aristotelianism. 
For  it  was  Aristotle  who  answered  Plato ;  and  he  did 
so  by  pointing  out  that  a  true  philosophy  must  make 
the  whole  of  human  nature  rationally  intelligible  ; 
for,  the  Universe  being  rationally  organized,  the  ex- 
istence of  art  proves  that  it  must  have  a  proper 
function  in  life.  This  is  surely  the  philosophy  also 
of  the  Incarnation  :  the  Word  became  flesh,  and  in 
that  the  whole  of  human  nature  becomes  intel- 
ligible ;  it  is  good  in  itself,  and  in  its  unstained 
Eerfection  can  become  a  fit  manifestation  of  the 
'ivine. 

Sin,  indeed,  mars  this  perfection ;  and  while  sin 
remains,  asceticism  continues  to  have  its  function 
in  the  world.  The  love  of  the  beautiful  may  de- 
generate into  the  lust  of  the  eye,  because  the 
inward  and  spiritual  is  forgotten,  and  the  sacra- 
mentalism  of  art  is  lost.  It  may  then  become 
necessary  to  pluck  out  the  eye  that  sees,  or  to  cut 
off  the  fashioning  hand,  in  order  to  enter  into 
life;  but  it  is  a  choice  of  evils,— the  man  escapes 
Gehenna,  but  he  enters  into  life  '  maimed.  * 

So,  though  it  is  better  to  be  maimed  than  to  be 
lost,  better  to  hate  art  than  to  make  it  a  god, 
hiding  the  eternal  which  it  should  reveal,  better, 
indeed,  to  break  images  than  to  worship  them  ;  yet 
the  fulness  of  truth  lies  not  in  the  severance,  but 
in  the  union  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  They 
have  often  appeared  as  rival  tendencies  in  history. 
Religious  men  have  often  been  narrow  and  in- 
human, artists  have  often  been  weak  in  will  and 
the  creatures  of  their  emotions,  as  Aristotle  found 
them  ;  but  the  one-sidedness  of  men  serves  only  to 
illustrate  the  manysidedness  of  truth.  Christen- 
dom through  all  her  struggles  has  loved  righteous- 
ness, and  has  not  forgotten  to  love  art  also.  She 
has  her  fasts,  but  she  lias  also  her  feasts. 

It  is  certain  as  a  historic  fact  that  the  early 
Church  had  no  suspicion  of  art,  but  accepted 
without  scruple  the  decorative  motives  and  forms 
of  the  classical  civilization  to  which,  apart  from 
religion  and  ethics,  she  belonged,  eliminating  only 
such  themes  as  bore  an  idolatrous  or  immoral 
meaning  Limited  at  first  in  her  resources,  she 
did  not  for  a  while  attain  to  magnificence  ;  but  all 
the  evidence  of  archaeology,  which  U  yearly  ac- 
cumulating, shows  that  she  made  use  of  art  so  far 
as  she  had  opportunity.  Nor  did  she  try  to  create 
an  art  of  her  own  ;  she  used  the  art  as  she  used  the 
languages  of  the  empire.     The  art  of  the  early 
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ground ;  but  it  was  not  the  only  art,  and  the  early 
liristians  worshipped  above  ground  like  every- 
body  else,  except  in  the  case  of  occasional  services 
for  the  departed.  But  hardly  anything  has  sur- 
vived of  the  art  above  ground :  in  literature  we 
have  only  hints  that  stir  but  do  not  satisfy  the 
imagination,— as  when  Eusebius  tells  us  (BE  viii. 
12)  that  in  times  of  persecution  the  churches  were 
pulled  down  (as  by  Diocletian  in  302),  and  men- 
tions that  the  church  at  Nicomedia,  destroyed  in 
303,  was  of  great  size  and  importance  (dc  Mori. 
Pers.  12,  '  fanuni  illud  editissimum ').  At  a,  time 
when  not  the  buildings  only,  but  the  very  books  of 
the  Christians  were  destroyed,  it  was  in  the  burial- 
places — immune  by  Roman  law  from  molestation, 
and  hidden  away  from  the  ravages  of  sun  and  air, 
and  of  barbarians  ancient  and  modern — that  works 
of  art  survived;  and  to  the  Catacombs  we  must 
turn  for  our  evidence.  There  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  art  which  we  find  there  is  typical 
of  that  of  the  whole  Church  ;  for  (1)  the  Christian 
Churches  were  bound  together  by  remarkably 
close  ties  in  the  first  three  centuries ;  (2)  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  Catacombs  is  shown  by  the  early 
literature  to  have  been  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
Church  also ;  and  (3)  there  was  a  uniformity  of  art 
throughout  the  empire,  of  which  Rome  was  the 
cosmopolitan  centre, — an  Italian  city  indeed  in 
which  most  of  the  art  was  executed  by  Greeks. 

Enough  description  for  our  present  purpose  of 
the  paintings  in  the  Catacombs  will  be  found  in 
the  article  on  Christ  in  Art.  To  that  article, 
which  deals  with  Christian  art  on  its  most  import- 
ant side  (the  Christological),  reference  may  also  be 
made  for  illustrations  from  the  other  arts  which  are 
here  more  briefly  mentioned.  It  will  suffice  here 
to  make  a  few  general  statements.  (1)  Pictorial 
art  is  found  in  the  earliest  catacombs,  belonging 
to  a  period  before  the  end  of  the  1st  cent.,  as  well 
as  in  those  of  later  date ;  (2)  the  first  Christians 
must  have  been  fond  of  art  to  use  it  so  freely  in 
the  dark :  the  cubicula  of  the  Catacombs,  which 
were  only  visited  occasionally,  and  where  nothing 
could  be  painted  or  seen  except  by  lamp-light, 
must  represent  art  at  its  minimum.  Yet  that  art 
is  both  good  and  abundant.  (3)  Among  the  very 
earliest  examples,  figures  are  included  as  well  as 
merely  decorative  subjects  of  animals,  flowers,  etc. 
(4)  The  art  is  the  highly  developed  art  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  which  was  at  its  height  in  the  1st 
and  2nd  centuries,  and  declined  after  the  reign  of 
Hadrian.  (5)  The  art  of  the  Catacombs  is  there- 
fore Christian  only  in  that  it  generally  represents 
Christian  subjects,  and  that  it  acquires  almost  at 
once  a  certain  marked  character  of  mystic  sym- 
bolism which  is  peculiar  to  the  ages  of  persecu- 
tion. Certainly  there  is  something  about  this 
early  painting  which  at  once  distinguishes  it  as 
Christian.  Its  authors  were  intent  on  expressing 
ideas, — not  the  technical  theology  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical system,  but  the  faith  and  hope  of  ordinary 
Christian  people, — therefore  they  use  suggestion 
and  symbol,  and  are  fond  of  a  conventional  treat- 
ment even  of  Scripture  subjects,  and  thus  their 
work  is  marked  by  a  quiet  reserve  that  excludes 
all  reference  to  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the 
martyrs,  and  dwells  upon  the  life  and  power  of 
Christ,  not  upon  His  death  and  passion.  This  art 
is  marked  by  simplicity,  happiness,  and  peace ; 
it  deals  only  with  such  OT  and  NT  and  other 
subjects  as  could  bear  a  mystical  interpretation  in 
connexion  with  the  deliverance  and  happiness  of 
the  departed  through  the  power  of  Christ  and  the 
grace  of  the  sacraments.  It  is  sometimes  of  a 
high  technical  order  and  of  great  beauty,  though 
the  difficulties  of  its  execution  led  to  its  being 
often  sketchy  in  character.  Born  full-grown  in 
the  1st  cent.,  it  passed  in  the  2nd  into  this  second 


mystical  period,  declining  after  tlie  2nd  cent, 
gradually  in  technique,  as  the  pagan  art  was 
declining.  After  the  Peace  of  the  Church  in  the 
4th  cent,  it  passes  into  its  third  period,  when  its 
symbolism  is  more  obvious,  more  didactic  and 
dogmatic. 

Sculpture  naturally  does  not  appear  so  early  as 
painting.  The  dark  catacombs  were  no  place  for 
its  display,  though  in  them  it  lias  its  beginnings 
in  the  graffiti  or  incised  designs  which  are  common 
on  the  tombs.  These  were  easily  to  be  seen,  and 
could  be  wrought  on  the  spot,  which  was  an  im- 
portant consideration  in  days  when  it  was  ditlicult 
to  order  Christian  sculpture  from  pagan  shops.  It 
would  be  an  easier  matter  to  have  executed  in  the 
public  studios  a  subject  that  could  bear  a  pagan 
interpretation;  and  thus  it  is  that  we  do  find  a 
statue  of  the  Good  Shepherd  which  probably 
belongs  to  the  3rd  cent.,  though  one  would  natur- 
ally expect  Christians  who  lived  in  pagan  times  to 
be  shy  of  the  use  of  statuary.  In  the  4th  cent, 
the  growing  custom  of  burial  above  ground, 
coupled  with  the  prosperity  of  the  Church,  en- 
couraged the  use  of  sculptured  sarcophagi  (cf. 
Christ  in  Art).  Excellent  carved  ivories  are 
also  found  at  this  period,  but  art  had  been  steadily 
declining  since  Hadrian's  time,  and  after  the  6th 
cent,  no  good  sculpture  of  any  sort  is  found.  There 
was  no  opposition  to  it  in  the  West,  but  in  the  East 
the  Iconoclastic  controversy  (716-867)  led  to  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  *  images,'  whether  painted 
or  carved  ;  and  though  it  ended  in  the  restoration 
of  pictures,  there  was  a  tacit  compromise  by  which 
statues  were  not  restored,  in  spite  of  the  decision  in 
favour  of  '  images'  by  the  Second  Council  of  Nicsea 
(787).  This  renunciation  of  statuary  in  the  Eastern 
Church  grew  into  «,  passionate  aversion  to  its  use 
inside  a  place  of  worship, — an  aversion  which  con- 
tinues still. 

Among  the  minor  arts  may  be  mentioned  that 
of  gold-glass,  which  commenced  early  in  the  3rd 
cent.,  and  has  preserved  for  us  many  Christian 
pictures  and  symbols.  Miniature  illustration 
came  into  general  uss  in  the  4th  cent,  in  MSS 
of  books  of  the  Bible  ;  it  was  not  decorative  like 
that  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  the  miniatures  were 
separated  from  the  text,  and  were  devoted  to 
giving  pictures  of  the  Scripture  events  described, 
much  as  in  present-day  book  illustration.  The 
handicrafts  of  pottery,  metal,  and  jewel  work, 
etc.,  gradually  adopted  Christian  symbolism, — thus 
it  first  appears  on  lamps  in  the  3rd  century.  Tlte 
magnificence  of  church  plate  after  the  Peace  of  the 
Church  almost  passes  belief.  An  early  instance  is 
given  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Sylvia  (A.D.  385),  which 
was  discovered  in  1888. 

'It  is  needless,  she  a»ye,  describing  her  experiences  in  Syria, 
'to  write  what  was  the  ornamenting  on  that  day  of  the  Church 
of  the  Anastasis,  or  of  the  cross  in  Jerusalem  or  in  Bethlehem  ; 
for  there  you  would  Bee  nothing  but  gold  and  gems  or  silk  ;  for 
if  you  see  the  veils,  they  are  all  of  silk,  with  stripes  of  gold  ;  if 
you  see  the  curtains,  they  are  the  same.  Every  kind  of  gold 
and  gemmed  vessel  is  used  on  that  day.  It  is  impossible  to 
relate  the  number  and  weight  of  the  lights,  tapers,  and  lamps 
and  other  utensils.  And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  adornment  of 
the  fabric,  which  Constantine,  with  all  the  power  of  his  king- 
dom, in  the  presence  i»f  hia  mother,  honoured  with  gold,  mosaic, 
and  precious  stones  V ' 

With  this  may  be  compared  the  gifts,  recorded 
in  the  Liber  Pontifical  is,  which  Constantine  made 
to  certain  churches :  among  them  he  gave  to  St. 
Peter's  '3  golden  chalices  with  emeralds  and 
jacinths,  each  having  45  gems  and  weighing  12 
pounds';  and  'a  golden  paten  with  a  tower  of 
purest  gold,  with  a  dove  adorned  with  emeralds 
and  jacinths,  and  215  pearls,  weighing  30  pounds'; 
while  to  St.  John  Lateran  he  gave  no  fewer  than 
174  candlesticks  and  chandeliers  of  various  sorts, 
as  to  which  Fleury  reckons  that  altogether  they 
furnished   8730    separate    lights.      These    figures 


suggest  a  magnificence  of  the  surroundings  of 
worship  that  is  far  removed  from  the  simple  two- 
handled  cup  of  the  2nd  cent,  fresco  of  the  Fractio 
Prints.  None  the  less,  the  fact  that  Constantine'.* 
"I'VYf  nittd<!  b1iowb  tliat  there  was  no  tradition 
ot  dislike  to  such  magnificence.  Such  descriptions 
bear  out  the  general  impression  that  the  early 
Church  made  free  use  of  whatever  richness  of  art 
her  opportunities  could  provide,  though  when 
necessity  required  she  was  content,  as  Jerome 
says,  '  to  carry  the  body  of  Christ  in  a  basket  of 
osiers  and  His  blood  in  a  cup  of  glass.' 

Mosaic  art,  of  which  there  are  extant  Buch 
splendid  examples  in  the  churches  of  the  Imperial 
cities,  Rome  and  Kavcnna  and  Constantinople, 
followed  upon  architecture,  and  nourished  between 
the  4th  and  7th  centuries.  Its  magnificence  and 
durability  make  it  to  us  the  most  characteristic 
feature  of  the  1  'hristian  art  of  that  period.  The 
principal  subjects  represented  arc  the  great  figures 
of  Christ  enthroned,  figures  of  the  Apostles  and 
other  saints,  apocalyptic  ami  other  symbolic  sub- 
jects, scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  pictures  of  imperial  personages  and  bishops. 

In  architecture  there  have  been  many  theories 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  basilica.  It  is  now  very 
generally  agreed  that  the  Christian  church  is  a 
development  of  the  classical  atrium,  the  central 
colonnaded  court  of  dwelling-houses  in  the  Imperial 
age.  The  earliest  gatherings  for  worship  took  place 
in  the  atrium  of  some  wealthy  convert,  and  were 
thus  surrounded  with  all  the  greater  and  lesser  arts 
of  the  period.  Now,  the  Greek  and  Roman  temples 
were  constructed  for  a  worship  in  which  both  the 
altar  and  the  worshippers  stood  outside.  The  Chris- 
tian worship  began  in  the  home  (Ro  165  and  perhaps 
Ac  24G),  and  the  purpose  of  the  earliest  churches 
was  to  hold  a  large  number  of  worshippers  before 
the  Lord's  Table  ;  thus,  though  the  style  was  that 
of  the  age,  the  manner  of  its  use  was  different 
from  the  first.  The  basilica  is  a  distinctively 
Christian  building,  marked  out  by  its  oblong 
shape,  clerestory,  colonnaded  aisles,  and  apse.  It 
was  probably  in  process  of  development  in  the 
centuries  before  the  Peace  of  the  Church,— we 
read,  e.g.,  of  church  buildings  in  the  newly  found 
Canons  of  Hippolytiis,  c.  22U-250  A.D., — though  no 
extant  edifice  is  known  (unless  the  startling  theory 
just  put  forth  by  Dr.  Richter  and  Mr.  C.  Taylor  in 
their  books  on  S.  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome  conies 
to  be  accepted — the  theory  being  that  this  church 
and  its  mosaics  belong  to  the  2nd  century).  The 
churches  destroyed  by  Diocletian  were  rebuilt 
under  Constantine,  and  it  is  to  the  Constantinian 
period  that  the  earliest  surviving  basilicas  belong, 
whether  in  Italy,  Syria,  or  Africa.  In  the  East 
there  was  later  one  marked  development,  the  use 
of  the  dome,  which  culminated  under  Justinian  in 
St.  Sofia,  and  lias  continued  to  be  characteristic 
of  the  Greek  and  Russian  churches  down  to  our 
own  day.  In  the  West  the  basilica  continued  un- 
changed till  the  8th,  and  in  some  parts  till  the 
loth  cent.,  when  it  was  modified  by  the  growth  of 
what  is  called  Romanesque  architecture,  of  which 
Gothic  is  but  a  development ;  but  the  main  features 
of  the  basilica— nave,  clerestory,  aisles,  projecting 
sanctuary,  and  often  transepts— remain  unchanged 
to-day. 

The  decline  of  Western  art  in  what  are  called 
1  the  Dark  Ages  is  often  attributed  to  Christianity 
and  its  supposed  hatred  of  human  nature.  The 
truth  is,  that  while  Byzantium  maintained  a  high 
culture  far  better  and  longer  than  used  to  be  sup- 
posed, the  whole  Roman  civilization  well-nigh  dis- 
appeared under  the  invasions  of  the  northern 
races  ;  these  peoples  were  converted  and  gradually 
civilized  by  Christianity,  and,  as  their  civilization 
grew  up,  their  art  developed  from   the   barbaric 


stage  till  it  culminated  in  the  perfection  of  Gothic. 
That  art  in  its  development  had  the  limitations 
of  the  young  races ;  it  developed  more  rapidly  in 
architecture  and  architectural  carving  than  in 
painting  or  statuary  ;  but  all  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Christianity,  as  writers  like  Taine  sup- 
pose—' If  one  considers  the  stained  glass  windows, 
or  the  windows  in  the  cathedrals,  or  the  rude 
paintings,  it  appears  as  if  the  human  race  had 
l*ecome  degenerate,  and  its  blood  had  been  im- 
poverished :  pale  saints,  distorted  martyrs,  hermits 
withered  and  unsubstantial,'  etc.  (Phil,  de  I'Art, 
88,  352,  4th  ed.).  Passages  like  this  are  beside 
the  mark ;  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  full- 
blooded  enough,  and  was  admirable  even  in  its 
nide  beginnings,  when  it  had  not  learnt  the  most 
difficult  of  lessons  —  the  representation  of  the 
human  form.  In  architecture  and  the  kindred 
arts  the  Middle  Ages  brought  a  new  revelation  of 
beauty  into  the  world, — an  art  that  stands  alone, 
not  only  for  its  lofty  spirituality  and  technical 
excellence,  but  also  for  its  homely  democratic 
humanity. 

Beyond  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  go,  since  we 
are  not  dealing  with  the  history  of  art  in  general, 
but  only  with  the  relation  between  it  and  Chris- 
tianity. It  has  been  necessary  to  sketch  the 
beginnings  because  of  the  widespread  idea  that 
Christianity  started  with  an  aversion  to  the  fine 
arts,  and  was  reconciled  to  them  only  as  worldli- 
ness  increased  upon  her.  Modern  archaeology  has 
proved  this  idea  to  be  mistaken ;  and,  having 
pointed  out  what  is  now  known  as  to  the  early 
use  of  art  by  the  Church,  we  need  not  follow  the 
subsequent  history  of  painting  and  sculpture,  of 
architecture  and  the  handicrafts,  in  their  develop- 
ments and  decadences,  except  to  say  that,  though 
art  in  the  Christian  era  has  been  sometimes  rude 
and  sometimes  pagan,  it  has  at  its  best — when 
most  perfect  in  technique  and  most  imbued  with 
spiritual  purpose— excelled  all  else  that  the  world 
has  been  able  to  produce  :  even  the  perfect  statuary 
of  Greece  was  outrivalled  by  smh  an  artist  as 
Michael  Angelo,  who  reveals  not  only  the  body 
but  the  soul  within  the  body  also.  The  best  Chris- 
tian art  is  better  than  anything  that  has  gone 
before,  because  it  has  more  to  express. 

Christendom,  then,  began  its  career  in  natural 
association  with  art ;  and  art  is  Christian,  not  by 
reason  of  any  peculiarity  of  style,  but  when  it  is 
informed  by  the  Christian  ideal.  Art  is  not  an 
end  in  itself,  but  a  language ;  the  greatest  artificers, 
like  the  greatest  writers,  are  those  who  have  the 
greatest  things  to  say,  and  the  fineness  of  any  art 
is,  as  Ruskin  says,  'an  index  of  the  moral  purity 
and  majesty  of  the  emotion  it  expresses.'  Pagan 
reaction  has,  indeed,  more  than  once  taken  refuge 
in  art,  as  it  has  also  taken  refuge  in  science  ;  but 
the  fault  does  not  lie  in  either.  There  must  always 
be  reaction  when  the  Church  refuses  to  recognize 
the  truth  of  science  or  the  seriousness  of  art.  And 
art  lS  serious,  for  it  is  one  of  man's  primal  gifts, 
and,  like  nature,  one  of  his  most  constant  edu- 
cators. Art  is  necessary  because,  in  Ruskin's 
words,  *  life  without  industry  is  guilt,  and  industry 
without  art  is  brutality ' ;  and  though,  as  he  found, 
religious  men  in  his  time  despised  art,  they  de- 
spised it  at  the  peril  of  religion.  He  was  himself 
the  greatest  exponent  of  the  religious  minion  of 
art  and  of  its  moral  value.  And  his  conclusion 
was  that  the  root  of  all  good  art  lies  in  '  the  two 
essential  instincts  of  humanity,  the  love  of  order 
and  the  love  of  kindness,'  the  one  associated  with 
righteousness,  the  other  with  charity.  The  '  love 
of  beauty  he  proceeds,  'is  an  essential  part  of  all 
healthy  human  nature,  and  though  it  can  lonjr 
coexist  with  states  of  life  in  many  other  respect? 
unvirtuous,  it  is  itself  wholly  good.-the  direct  S 


versary  of  envy,  avarice,  mean  worldly  care,  and 
especially  of  cruelty.  It  entirely  perishes  when 
these  are  wilfully  indulged.'  If  this  be  so,  it  is 
indeed  of  the  gospel,  and  excellent  in  so  far  as  it 
is  close  to  the  spirit  of  Christ.  If  this  be  so,— and 
no  man  had  a  better  right  to  make  bold  generaliza- 
tions on  the  subject  than  Ruskin, — artists  and 
preachers  can  agree  in  his  conclusion  that  the 
great  arts  '  have  had,  and  can  have,  but  three  prin- 
cipal directions  of  purpose :  first,  that  of  enforc- 
ing the  religion  of  men  ;  secondly,  that  of  perfect- 
ing their  ethical  state ;  thirdly,  that  of  doing  them 
material  service.' 

Literature.— The  same  authorities  mainly  as  for  the  article 
on  Christ  in  Art.  Special  use  has  been  made  in  the  present 
article  of:  W.  Lowries  Christian  Art  and  Archaeology  (1901); 
Westcotf  s  essay  on  '  The  Relation  of  Christianity  to  Art '  in  liis 
Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  John  (1883) ;  A.  J.  Maclean's 
Recent  Discoveries  Illustrating  Early  Christian  Life  and 
Worship  (1904);  an  article  on  'Art  and  Puritanism'  by  J.  W. 
Mackail  in  Saint  George,  vol.  vii.  (1004) ;  while  out  of  the  multi- 
tude of  Buskin's  works  the  concluding  extract  is  taken  from 
his  Lectures  on  Art  (1887).  p.  DEARMER. 

ASA.— A  king  of  Judah  (c.  918-878  B.C.),  named 
in  our  Lord's  genealogy,  Mt  l7'-. 

ASCENSION.— The  Ascension  is  the  name  ap- 
plied to  that  event  in  which  the  Risen  Christ 
finally  parted  from  His  disciples  and  passed  into 
the  heavens.  The  traditional  view  is  based  on  the 
passage  Ac  l1"13,  supported  by  Mk  1619,  Lk  244a"ai 
(which  narrate  the  event),  Jn  61*3  2017  (which  look 
forward  to  it),  Eph  4B-1U,  1  Ti  316,  1  P  322,  He  414 
{which  imply  it).  To  the  foregoing  list  many 
would  add  references  of  Christ  to  His 'departure 
(from  the  context  not  identifiable  with  His  death), 
Mt  91S  261,-B9-M,  Jn  T"3  14-16;  and  allusions  in 
Acts,  Epistles,  Revelation,  to  Christ  being  '  seated 
at  the  right  hand  of  God'  (Ac 2s3  321  531  756  1330-57, 
Ph  2a,  He  F29 12a,  Rev  l13  5e  etc.).  The  details  are 
drawn  from  Ac  1  :  the  scene,  the  Mt.  of  Olives  ; 
the  time,  forty  days  after  the  Resurrection  ;  the 
occasion,  a  conversation  concerning  the  Kingdom  ; 
the  act  of  parting  in  being  taken  up  ;  the  vanish- 
ing in  a  cloud  ;  the  vision  of  two  men  in  white 
apparel  and  their  announcement  of  His  coming 
again  :  all  indicating  a  bodily  disappearance  by  an 
upward  movement  into  the  sky. 

The  bodily  Ascension  is  vindicated  as  possible, 
as  necessary,  and  as  adequately  evidenced. 

1.  Pt>$-:ib'dity.—'Y\\v  wondei fulness  of  the  event 
is  not  denied,  but  its  acceptance  is  urged  by  a  varied 
appeal.  Sometimes  the  reference  is  to  the  Divine 
power  operating  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine 
purpose  of  salvation.  The  Ascension  is  then  re- 
garded as  part  and  parcel  of  the  redemptive  scheme, 
and  not  more  wonderful  than  the  other  redemptive 
facts,  e.g.  Incarnation,  Resurrection,  etc.  Or  the 
reference  is  to  our  ignorance  of  the  physical  uni- 
verse and  its  constitution.  '  Miraculous  Chris- 
tianity' does  not  'imply  an  anti-scientific  view 
of  the  world'  (cf.  Goldwin  Smith,  Guesses  at  the 
Riddle  of  Existen-ce,  p.  165).  There  is  a  vast  un- 
comprehended  region  in  nature  not  yet  within  the 
sweep  of  human  faculties,  which  Science  has  not 
fathomed  and  to  whose  existence  she  has  become 
recently  profoundly  sensitive.  The  world,  as 
science  interprets  its  phenomena,  is  not  the  com- 
plete world  which  may  hold  potentialities  permissive 
of  such  an  event  as  the  Ascension.  Or,  again,  the 
reference  may  be  to  our  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
the  ascending  body.  Grant  the  cogency  of  the 
scientific  objection  to  a  body  having  gravity  and 
normal  dimensions  rising  in  upward  (light  to  a 
distance,  is  it  certain  that  such  was  the  body  of 
Christ  ?  There  are  hints  which  furnish  the  op- 
posite suggestion.  The  only  sure  statement  that 
may  be  affirmed  with  regard  to  it  is  that  it  was  the 
same,  yet  not  the  same,  as  the  pre -Resurrection 
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body :  it  was  a  body  which  issued  from  the  sepulchre 
willi  identity  complete,  yet  physically  changed, 
existing  under  new  conditions  of  which  we  have 
only  the  faintest  apprehension.  Physically,  the 
Ascension  meant  a  complete  change  of  conditions, 
the  passing  into  a  mode  of  existence  having  no 
longer  direct  physical  relations  with  our  ordinary 
experience,  whither  we  cannot  follow  by  the  exer- 
cise of  our  sensitive  intelligence,  and  which  in  our 
lack  of  material  for  comparison  we  cannot  even 
imaginatively  picture.  The  conjecture,  further,  is 
hazarded  that  if  the  process  of  spiritualizing  the 
body  was  at  the  time  uf  the  Ascension  so  complete 
as  to  render  it  invisible  to  ordinary  sense,  the  pro- 
cess of  preparing  the  spiritual  perception  of  the 
disciples  was  by  that  time  also  complete,  so  that 
what  was  hidden  from  others  was  manifested  to 
them.  Kecent  research  also  into  psychical  ac- 
tivities, both  conscious  and  subconscious,  1ms 
brought  the  question  into  renewed  prominence 
especially  among  scientific  men,  and  that  in  no 
spirit  of  hostility  to  the  traditional  view. 

2.  Necessity.—  The  necessity  of  the  Ascension  is 
obvious.  It  was  at  once  the  natural  consequence 
of  all  that  preceded  and  the  only  sullieient  cause 
of  the  marvellous  experiences  that  followed.  The 
risen  state  and  the  forty  days  demanded  its  occur- 
rence. Apart  from  any  explicit  teaching  on  the  sub- 
ject during  those  days,  the  situation  of  itself  must 
have  provoked  rellection  and  pointed  to  an  exit 
from  earthly  scenes  not  by  way  of  mortal  dissolu- 
tion but  rather  of  glorification.  The  interval  is 
clearly  transitory.  The  relationship  between  Jesus 
and  the  disciples  evinces  a  certain  reserve  on  His 
side,  a  certain  surprise  and  perplexity  on  theirs. 
It  partakes  in  all  the  mystery  that  hangs  over  the 
world  of  spirits  in  general,  as  well  as  in  that  per- 
taining specially  to  the  borderland  of  that  world, 
the  region  where  thought  and  matter  meet.  His 
appearances  are  only  occasional.  His  movements 
are  mysterious.  His  life  is  not  of  the  bodily  order. 
Whether  the  theory  of  progressive  spiritualizing 
be  tenable  or  not, — the  conception  is  very  obscure, 
— the  facts  of  physical  transformation  and  spiritual 
enhancement  are  indubitable.  The  disciples  are 
convinced  by  the  empty  tomb  and  the  apparitional 
body  that  He  had  not  seen  corruption  in  the  grave, 
yet  do  not  always  recognize  Him  as  He  appears. 
He  is  no  longer  of  them.  Their  mind  must  have 
been  challenged  again  and  again  to  inquire,  What 
next?  It  was  neither  fitting  that  He  should  die 
again,  nor  that  He  should  remain  on  the  earth  in 
His  then  state:  death  He  had  already  sounded 
and  survived,  while  for  His  departure  He  had 
aforetime  prepared  them.  Further,  His  Person 
claimed  it.  His  pelf -consciousness  during  the 
earthly  ministry,  and  the  teaching  it  prompted  ; 
the  definite  impression  of  these  on  the  minds  of 
the  disciples  leading  to  the  expectation  of  further 
developments  of  His  Being;  as  well  as  the  most 
distinct  intimations  of  the  preparatory  character 
of  .His  present  activity,  the  specialty  of  His  saving 
mission,  the  uniqueness  of  His  relation  to  the 
Father  and  heaven,— all  combined  in  an  impressive 
witness  to  the  assurance  that  not  this  world  but 
the  heavenly  life  was  His  proper  and  rightful 
sphere,  and  that  until  He  had  attained  to  it  He 
was  not  in  possession  of  His  own,  the  glory  He 
had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was,  which 
was  as  yet  for  the  most  part  hid,  revealing  itself 
only  in  hints,  and  which  He  was  hound  to  re- 
assume,  accentuated,  so  to  speak,  with  all  that 
virtue  He  had  won  in  His  human  nature  for  be- 
stowal on  men.  In  His  human  life  He  had  been 
the  subject  of  development  in  time, — a  develop- 
ment, it  is  true,  not  from  evil  or  imperfection 
to  the  good  and  perfect,  but  from  strength  to 
strength,  involving  living  growth,  a  process  pre- 


sumably  capable  of  reaching  its  end.     Underlying 
that  process  lay  His  Divine  Bein~  :     ^     •   ■   yin" 
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original  endowment.  The  return  to  theTath 
in  the  Ascension-act  marked  the  perfection  ot  the 
human  process  in  harmonious  realization  within 
the  Divine  powers  of  His  Person 

Still  further,  the  work  of  Christ  remained  incom- 
plete without  the  Ascension.  It  has  been  objected 
against  His  teaching  that  it  is  incomplete  as  a 
system  and  incoherent  in  its  details.  There  is 
ground  for  the  complaint.  His  ministry  bears 
truces  throughout  of  its  preparatory  character. 
His  teaching  is  at  times  parabolic,  His  acts  often 
typical,  His  method  as  much  an  ell'ort  to  create  a 
new  power  of  insight  as  to  oiler  a  new  sum  of 
truths.  He  holds  out  hopes  of  a  more  immediate 
personal,  if  spiritual,  direction,  under  the  force  of 
which  a  richer  fulness  of  His  truth  shall  be  gained. 
He  anticipates  future  a.-tsof  His  work  which  are 
not  simply  symbolic  of  His  utterances,  but  neces- 
sary to  their  interpretation.  A  future  is  always 
with  Him  :  separate  from  the  present,  in  its  con- 
ditions and  gifts  and  in  the  nature  of  His  agency, 
so  separate  as  justly  to  be  entitled  to  the  name  of 
a  new  'dispensation.'  The  Ascension  marks  the 
transition.  It  has  no  substantial  independence. 
It  closes  the  public  ministry  ;  it  opens  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  ministry  in  the  new  age  of  the 
Spirit.  It  announces  that  the  great  human  facts 
necessary  to  redemption  are  finished,  and  that  the 
results  are  henceforth  to  be  increasingly  realized. 
His  saving  energies  are  consummated  in  His  in- 
carnate and  glorified  Personality  :  the  departure  is 
necessitated  that  they  may  not  remain  a  legacy  of 
dead  and  inoperative  information.  For  this  reason 
the  Ascension,  as  the  passing  into  exaltation,  stands 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fresh  spiritual  rx/»->-i<:nccs 
of  the  Apostolic  age.  It  explains  the  extraordinary 
change  in  the  mind  of  the  Apostles.  They  felt  an 
intense  conviction.  Because  there  had  been  no 
loss,  their  conception  of  Christ  has  been  cleared, 
His  exaltation  seen,  His  perpetual  action  promised. 
Under  the  new  light  they  proceed  to  organize  the 
momentous  work  of  the  Church.  On  precisely  the 
same  liasis  they  instruct  their  hearers  and  develop 
their  doctrine.  The  centre  of  the  missionary  dis- 
courses is  the  Exalted  Christ ;  intimate  communion 
with  Him  exalted  is  normative  to  their  thought. 
That  truth  fills  up  their  entire  consciousness  and 
crushes  out  every  other  thought.  It  forms  the 
firm  foundation  on  which  their  whole  life  and 
mind  are  built  up.  They  are  witnesses  to  one 
great  fact.  The  NT  documents  set  forth  much  in 
the  way  of  new  truths  and  new  ethics,  but  their 
distinctive  testimony  is  to  a  new  intense  experience, 
which  has  altered  the  entire  character  of  those  who 
share  it.  That  experience  is  everywhere  traced  in 
direct  derivation  from  Christ  glorified. 

But  the  Christ  glorified  is  the  Jesus  of  history. 
The  new  experience  is  related  to  the  acts  of  His 
life  in  a  vital  way.  A  distinction  may  be  drawn 
between  them,  but  only  as  two  aspects  of  one 
reality,  not  as  two  terms,  the  one  of  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  mythic  symbol  of  the  other.  Both 
terms  must  be  safeguarded.  Hence,  if  the  Lord 
now  glorified  was  once  within  the  conditions  of 
human  experience,  cognoscible  to  human  faculties, 
and  has  passed  from  them,  the  question  cannot  be 
silenced,  Now  did  He  pass?  The  essential  point  is 
His  passage  out  of  those  earthly  conditions  of  life 
within  which  He  had  hitherto  been  known.  Must 
not  such  passing  have  been  visible?  The  bodily 
Ascension  is  the  answer. 

3.  Jfi-ituriritt/. — The  evidence  for  the  Ascension 
is  direct  and  indirect,  (re)  The  direct  witness  is 
meagre.  There  is  but  one  description  that  may 
serve  as  a  basis  of  fact,  viz.  the  narrative  in  Ac 
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l113.  The  other  passages  (Mk  1610,  Lk  2451)  are 
under  the  highest  critical  suspicion  as  being  not 
original  to  their  texts.  They  suffer,  moreover,  under 
two  further  disadvantages :  their  vagueness,  their 
summary  character.  They  appear  to  give  results, 
lieing  less  accounts  of  detail  than  confessions  of 
faith.  Their  value  is  similar  in  character  to  that 
of  the  Epistles ;  they  testify  to  the  existence  of 
a  widespread  crystallized  tradition  in  the  first 
century.  Does  the  record  in  Ac  l1"13  give  more? 
It  helongs  to  the  less  authentic  of  the  sources  of 
the  author.  If  the  author  be  St.  Luke,  he  cannot 
be  reckoned  an  eye-witness ;  but  he  may  furnish 
the  information  of  an  eye-witness.  The  narrative 
bears  every  trace  of  careful  statement  and  of  non- 
reflective  features.  Even  if  indications  of  idealiza- 
tion of  the  past  occur  in  this  first  part  of  the  book 
elsewhere,  there  are  none  here  ;  the  phrasing  is 
simple  and  matter  of  fact ;  there  is  no  sentiment, 
nor  sorrow :  only  a  glad  vision  evoking  worship, 
challenging  thought,  inspiring  courage.  The  dis- 
crepancies between  this  account  and  that  in  Lk. 
are  probably  superficial.  Bethany  lay  on  the 
further  or  eastern  slope  of  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  about 
a  mile  down  from  trie  summit.  The  road  from 
Jerusalem  passed  along  over  the  lower  wooded 
ridges,  on  one  of  which  in  all  likelihood,  just  above 
the  village  (£ws  vp6s)  over  against  it,  the  Ascension 
took  place.  There  was  another  route  leading 
nearer  the  summit,  on  which  later  tradition  sought 
the  site  and  erected  a  church.  Neither  Acts  nor 
Lk.  means  to  give  an  exact  spot.  The  f  ragmentari- 
ness  of  the  narrative  has  created  difficulty.  Several 
considerations  are  adduced  in  reply.  For  one  thing, 
the  Ascension  is  plainly  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  Resurrection  appearances,  viz.  as  the  appear- 
ance in  which  Christ's  final  vanishing  took  place, 
and  notable  simply  on  that  ground.  For  another, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  NT  writers  take  a  view 
of  history  which  does  not  correspond  to  modern 
requirements.  They  write  not  to  prove  truths 
denied,  but  to  illustrate  truths  accepted.  They 
do  not  seek  to  prove  the  occurrence  of  events 
or  to  escape  'discrepancies';  they  seek  rather  to 
emphasize  the  significance  of  events.  And  to  the 
significance  of  the  Ascension  there  is  abundant 
reference.  A  suggestion,  again,  of  great  interest 
as  justifying  the  sparse  particulars  given  in  the 
Gospels,  is  that  a  sort  of  convention  forbade  the 
introduction  of  the  theme  into  a  narrative  of 
Christ's  life,  the  Resurrection  being  regarded  as 
the  culminating  point  of  His  earthly  existence. 

(6)  The  indirect  evidence  is  remarkably  strong. 
Both  in  the  two  Gospels  which  do  not  record  the 
event  and  in  the  Epistles  and  discourses  of  Acts 
as  well  as  in  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  it  is 
implied.  We  thus  have  reference  to  the  belief 
in  sources  for  the  greater  part  earlier  than  the 
Gospels.  St.  Matthew  represents  Christ  as  fore- 
telling it  (26w) ;  St.  John  puts  similar  foreshadow- 
ings  into  His  mouth  {6&1 131-33 1428  165-10-  17-  -8) ;  St 
^"L™  Sl-  Peter  habitually  assume  it  as  a'fact 
(Ac  2="  3-'1  5-"  133«-«,  Eph  48-"  Ph  l-3  2s  3=°  Col  3' 
ii  , . '  i    l  ■'  '  *  "  A  i  >  st-  Stephen  declares 

the  same  (Ac  7-  «).  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
"46  |.j,rew?  ls  e1via%  explicit  (He  29  4"  619-  'M  7W 
9-4  io  -  is  i2i)  in  t|ie  Apocalypse  many  passages 
corroborate  (Rev  1"  58  14"  19"-«  2^1  The  con 
viction  of  His  Ascension  fills  the  mind  of  the 
Apostolic  age.  It  ia  nowhere  insisted  upon  or 
proved  it  i?  assumed  as  a  fact  among  the  other 
facts  of  Christ  s  life,  as  consistent  with  them,  and 
as  real  There  is  no  suggestion  that  it  is  an  idea 
less  historical  than  the  other  features  described, 
w*;.  n  drl«'rtvre*from  the  traditional  view.- 

\\  ithin  recent  years  the  traditional  view  of  the 

>WrTn  If  6Hn  V,??rou/'y  contested  in  various 
raterebU.    t  rom  the  side  of  naturalistic  theory  the 


idea  of  corporeal  ascension  has  been  assailed  as 
absurd.  Different  rationalistic  tendencies  have 
scouted  the  event  as  delusion  {classical  representa- 
tives are  Renan  in  France ;  Strauss  in  Germany  ; 
Baur,  Schenkel},  or  myth,  whose  growth  was 
natural  from  the  presence  of  contributory  elements 
in  the  intellectual  and  religious  atmosphere  of  the 
age  which  were  not  only  not  inharmonious  with 
such  an  idea  and  event,  but  even  rendered  it 
necessary  (cf.  Keini,  M.  Arnold,  '  Supernatural 
Religion,'  etc.).  Even  the  necessities  of  a  true 
spiritual  experience  have  been  urged  against  it  by 
at  least  one  considerable  school  (viz.  that  of 
Ritschl),  which  has  vastly  enriched  present-day 
theological  movements  by  a  singularly  impressive 
attempt  to  interpret  the  Christian  facts  through 
analysis  of  the  ethical  experience  of  the  Christian 

Iiersonality,  since  such  experience,  it  is  maintained, 
)est  grows  and  is  best  explained  by  communion 
with  the  Exalted  Christ,  conceived  not  as  '  reach- 
ing down  within  the  realm  of  our  earthly  ex- 
perience,' but  as  'otherwise  than  we  see  Him  in 
the  mirror  of  history*  (Herrmann,  Communion  of 
the  Christian  with  God,  Bks.  ii.,  iii.), — a  conception 
to  which  the  Evangelical  record  as  it  stands  is  not 
adequate.  In  association  with  those  attempts  the 
relevant  textual  evidence  has  been  painstakingly 
sifted  and  found  insufficient  (as,  e.ij.,  latest  by 
Schmiedel  in  his  Encj/c  Bibl,  article  on  '  Resurrec- 
tion and  Ascension  Narratives').  The  departures 
from  the  traditional  view  here  referred  to  are 
better  dealt  with  under  Resurrection.  Here  we 
may  point  merely  to  two  considerations.  First, 
the  whole  controversy  between  orthodox  and  liberal 
thought  as  to  the  miraculous  features  in  the  history 
of  Christ's  life  has  entered  on  u,  new  phase.  A 
separation  is  being  made  between  the  'Jesus  of 
history'  and  the  'Christ  of  faith'  identified  by 
ecclesiastical  dogma.  It  is  admitted  that  what 
we  have  in  the  Gospel  narratives  was  written  after 
the  identification  was  practically  complete.  The 
'  Jesus  of  history,'  therefore,  can  be  resuscitated 
only  by  going  behind  even  the  oldest  historical 
sources ;  where,  the  presumption  is,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  miraculous  incidents  disappear. 
The  various  sources  whence  the  '  myth  of  Christ '  is 
derivable  are  inquired  into ;  the  ignorance  of  the 
times,  the  manifest  prejudices  of  His  biographers, 
and  the  natural  tendency  in  Oriental  minds  to  ex- 
pand fact  into  fable.*  The  hypotheses  of  fraud,  or 
delusion,  or  vision,  previously  entertained,  are  dis- 
carded and  '  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  age ' 
substituted.  In  particular,  in  the  matter  of  the 
Ascension  emphasis  is  laid  on  (a)  current  Jewish 
ideas  concerning  the  departure  of  great  men  of 
God ;  {b)  alleged  similar  ideas  in  ethnic  religions ;  (c) 
contemporary  apotheosis  of  the  Roman  emperors ; 
(d)  the  natural  working  of  the  human  mind,  vener- 
ating a  great  name,  to  idealize  the  life  and  invest 
its  close  with  marvel — as  all  contributory  to  the 
belief.  Such  analogies  are  pressed  with  ingenuity. 
It  may  be  rejoined,  however,  that  in  reality  they 
are  not  in  point.  Prevailing  mental  conceptions  do 
not  seem  even  to  have  favoured  the  acceptance  of 
the  doctrine,  not  to  speak  of  having  originated  it. 
The  narratives  give  the  consistent  impression  of  its 
novelty.  It  appears  as  not  native,  but  alien  to  the 
disciples'  thought.  Comparison  with  the  assump- 
tion of  Enoch  and  of  Moses  or  the  translation  of 
Elijah,  or  with  the  deification  of  the  Imperial 
representative,  or  with  the  Buddha- legend,  only 
serves  to  demonstrate  its  striking  originality.  It 
has  a  character,  place,  and  use  that  cannot  be 
assigned  to  these.  It  is  not  in  the  same  plane  or 
in  the  same  department  of  thought.  It  possesses 
an  inevitableness,  a  conscious  connexion  witli  pre- 
vious conditions,  a  naturalness  as  another  and  new 
*  Cf.  Browning,  Christmas  Eve,  xv. 
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aspect  of  Jesus'  life  yet  continuous  with  and  neces- 
sarily complementary  to  it,  which  they  all  alike 
lack.  It  lacks  their  formality,  spectacular  effect, 
incoherence  with  real  life.  The  motives,  more- 
over, which  prompted  the  Senate  to  give  each 
successive  emperor  a  place  among  the  gods,  or  the 
Hindu  devotee  to  regard  his  hero  as  divine,  arc 
easy  to  trace  ;  in  the  former  instance  political ;  in 
the  latter,  religious  indeed,  hut  too  naive  for  tin* 
Jew,  who  had  no  natural  tendency  to  deify — such 
a  tendency  lias  not  been  proved,  it  is  incompatible 
with  the  exclusive  and  stubborn  monotheism  of 
the  race.  The  belief  enshrines  in  simple  and  reti- 
cent phrase  the  reception  by  the  disciples  of  a  new 
fact  of  His  Person,  which  brings  new  li<*lit  and 
adds  new  mystery,  yet  for  which  they  had  been 
prepared. 

Secondly,  the  attempt  to  separate  the  Christian 
facts  from  Christian  experience  is  not  well  based. 
We  may  rejoice  to  witness  that  the  life  of  faith 
now  is  the  being  in  Christ  in  a  richer  sense  Mian 
the  being  with  Him  before  He  ascended.  The 
acknowledgment,  however,  neither  disproves  the 
necessity  for  His  life  before  the  Ascension,  nor 
proves  the  necessity  to  visualize  it  after  the  Ascen- 
sion. The  increase  of  faith  may  not,  indeed,  come 
by  a  mere  'return  to  Jesus'  as  He  was  known 
before  His  death  ;  but  how  can  He  as  ascended  be 
fruitfully  contemplated  by  ignoring  His  earthly 
existence?  Then,  again,  wherein  lay  the  need  for 
the  disciples  to  give  outward  form  to  their  emo- 
tions more  than  for  us  now?  The  narratives  they 
have  given  us,  it  is  averred,  are  due  to  their 
spiritual  imagination  embodying  in  mythic  form 
their  spiritual  experience.  The  disciple  lives  by 
faith  and  not  by  sight,  it  is  argued,  hence  Christian 
experience  must  dispense  with  outward  events.* 
There  is  in  both  statements  a  gross  exaggeration. 
The  full  glory  of  Christ's  Person  is,  of  course,  im- 
measurable :  no  vision  or  bodily  appearance  can 
possibly  exhibit  it  except  in  faint  traces.  Is  the 
vision  therefore  useless?  The  contrary  is  the  very 
principle  of  the  Incarnation;  God  revealing  Himself 
in  personal,  eventful  form.  'The  Christian  facts 
underlie  Christian  faith,  and  make  it  pmgressively 
effective'  (Westcott,  'Work,'  2).  And  this  because 
they  manifest  the  Person  of  Christ,  by  them  His 
Person  is  brought  within  the  range  of  our  ex- 
perience ;  they  are  the  channel  of  His  communicat- 
ing His  power  to  us.  The  facts  and  the  faith  are 
vitally  related.  They  form  one  reality.  They 
are  distinguishable  as  aspects  of  that  reality,  but 
not  to  be  separated.  In  explaining  the  reality  it 
is  not  legitimate  to  make  the  distinction  and  then 
proceed  to  reject  one  of  its  terms,  resolving,  as 
may  happen,  on  the  one  hand,  the  experience  into 
an  aftermath  of  the  event;  or,  on  the  other,  the 
event  into  a  vivid  picture  of  the  experience.  In 
both  cases  the  witnr-ss  is  invalidated  by  imagina- 
tion. The  second  of  those  tendencies  is  aggres- 
sively in  vogue.  If  carried  to  its  logical  issue,  it 
must  eviscerate  the  Ascension-experience  of  Christ 
of  all  objective  substance,  and  expunge  the  narra- 
tive from  the  gospel.  But  to  do  this  is  to  create 
a  lacuna  in  the  facts  which  will  prove  intolerable. 

On  the  whole,  the  new  method  of  psychological 
analysis  of  the  primitive  Church  consciousness  has 
brought  no  new  danger.  In  at  least  three  respects 
it  is  beneiicial  :  it  has  given  the  amp  clc  grace  to 
earlier  negations  (cf.  Schmie<M  in  above  cited 
article);  it  has  withdrawn  attention  from  the 
details  to  the  belief  itself  as  the  heart  of  the 
question,  as  the  better  mind  of  the  Church  insists  ; 

*  The  references  in  the  foreKoin-j  section  are  to  the  school  of 
Ritschl  on  the  one  hand  (cf.  Herrmann,  Communion  with  God, 
etc.),  andtoauch  theistic  theologians  as  Martinenii  and  Estlin 
Carpenter  (cf.  the  former's  Seat  of  Authority,  also  sermon  on 
'Ascension' in  vol.  entitled  Rational  Duties ;  and  the  latter s 
The  First  Three  Gospels. 
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consequences  of  an  interesting  kind.  From  the 
earliest  time  it  was  seen,  e.g.,  to  be  a  type  of  the 
ascension  of  a  1  be heyers.  If  Heaven  fs  His  true 
abode,  it  is  also  theirs;  and  this  as  the  natural 
goal  ot  human  nature,  the  end  continuous  with 
tin:  beginnings  of  human  life  on  earth.  For  Christ 
His  Ascension  was  the  assumption  of  His  own 
proper  life,  the  orderly  passing  into  its  full  exer- 
cise and  enjoyment;  for  the  Christian,  it  is  the 
orderly  completion  of  his  life  recreated  in  Christ 
It  is  not  simply  the  ideal  to  be  set  before  his 
natural  life  here,  and  to  be  realized  by  modifica- 
tion or  development  hereafter.  The  earthly  life  is 
renewed  by  being  incorporated  into  Christ,  through 
whose  Spirit  a  new  power  enters  into  it;  he  is°a 
'new  creature.'  But  the  new  creation  is  his  own 
proper  life,  to  live  below  it  is  to  degrade  his  nature. 
The  renewed  earthly  nature  is  already  begun  to  be 
taken  into  God;  like  Christ,  believers  are  ascend- 
ing even  here.  To  this  process  the  ascension  is 
but  the  natural  close.  As  such  it  is  at  once  the 
entering  into  the  heavenly  inheritance  of  blessing 
and  the  entering  upon  the  triumph  of  them  that 
endure. 

Again,  the  Ascension  of  Christ  assures  and  de- 
velops the  desire  for  immortality.  It  has  greatly 
quickened  interest  in  the  hope  of  life  after  death, 
and  encouraged  the  conviction  that  it  will  be  justi- 
fied by  the  event.  There  are  '  natural  intimations 
of  immortality. '  There  is  a  practically  universal 
remonstrance  of  the  human  heart  against  the  grave. 
The  highest  knowledge  of  this  world  has  always 
been  optimistic  of  reaching  a  world  of  solved 
problems  and  of  realized  ideals.  The  latest  gift 
of  science  to  mankind  is  the  gospel  of  hope  which 
is  contained  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  'man  is 
not  man  as  yet,  but  in  completed  man  begins  anew, 
a  tendency  to  God'  (Ascent  through  Christ,  iii,  3). 
But  of  all  this  there  never  has  been  real  certainty. 
The  hope  is  but  a  longing  and  an  inference  at  the 
best.  Did  Christ  actually  ascend  ?  The  conviction 
that  He  did  has  for  centuries  been  rooted  in  Chris- 
tian minds,  and  has  reacted  on  the  general  hope. 
It  has  assured  them  that  the  spirit  in  man  is  more 
powerful  than  death  ;  it  has  furnished  the  proof, 
as  it  is  the  illustration,  of  man's  final  destiny. 
That  conviction,  be  it  observed,  is  not  an  inference 
from  the  general  hope.  It  is  a  fruit  of  fellowship 
with  Christ.  It  is  a  religious  experience:  the  ex- 
perience, viz.,  of  men  who,  united  to  Christ,  share 
in  the  power  of  His  Spirit,  and  by  that  power 
enter  upon  endless  life.  Further,  Christ's  Ascen- 
sion oilers  a  suggestion  of  important  possibilities 
for  the  bodily  nature.  There  is  to  be  'a  redemp- 
tion of  our  body'  (Ko  S^) ;  there  is  'an  image  of 
the  heavenly'  (1  Co  15w)we  must  bear;  a  'spiritual 
body'  (v.44),  the  'body  of  glory'  (Ph  321),  that  will 
be  raised;  'our  mortal  bodies' are  to  be  'quick- 
ened '  (Ko  8n).  The  future  life  is  not  to  be  one  of 
pure  spirit:  it  is  to  be  'clothed  upon'  (2  Co  5-). 
In  no  respect  did  Christ  assume  fundamental 
divergence  between  His  nature  and  human  nature. 
The  Apostolic  thought  dwells  on  His  oneness  with 
His  brethren.  Later  theology  became  audacious, 
and  affirmed  explicitly,  'Man  is  to  be  made  God.' 
Manhood  is  to  be  taken  up  into  the  Godhead. 
That  the  body  in  some  mysterious  manner  is  to 
participate  in  this  glorification  would  appear  to  be 
necessary,  however  difficult  the  conception.  The 
one  precedent  for  the  thought  is  Christ's,  whose 
body  was  not  dissolved  but  transfigured.  See 
Body. 
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Litkrature.— Million's  The  Ascension  and  Heavenly  Priest- 
hood of  Our  Lord  still  remains  the  most  exhaustive  book  in 
English  on  the  theological  aspects  of  the  subject.  Every  '  Lite 
of  Christ'  deals,  with  more  or  less  fulness,  with  the  event  in 
its  historical  details:  see  specially  the  studies  of  Fairbairn, 
Gilbert,  Farrar,  Edersheim.  Of  brochures,  the  following  are 
important :— Knowling,  Witness  of  the  Epistles,  397-414 ;  Bernard 
in  Expository  Times,  1900-1901,  pp.  162-155.  There  may  be 
consulted  also:  Bruce  in  Expos.  Gr.  Test.  vol.  i. ;  Swete, 
Apostles'  Creed;  Westcott,  Historic  Faith,  ch.  vi.,  Revelation 
of  the  Risen  Lord,  chs,  x.,  xi. ;  art.  '  Ascension '  in  Hastings' 
DB-,  Paeet,  Studies  in  the  Christian  Character,  Sermons  xxi., 
xxii. ;  Findlay,  Things  Above,  119-138. 

A.  S.  Martin. 

ASCETICISM.— Asceticism  may  be  defined  as 
a  form  of  self -discipline  which  consists  in  the 
habitual  renunciation  of  the  things  of  the  flesh, 
with  a  view  to  the  cultivation  of  the  life  of  the 
spirit.  It  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  eliminate 
and  uproot  the  sensuous,  to  banish  it  altogether 
from  the  Bphere  of  consciousness.  It  is  not  content 
with  a  doctrine  of  mere  subordination.  It  does 
not  stop  short  with  teaching  men  to  govern  their 
wants,  to  subject  them  to  the  service  of  a  higher 
end  and  purpose.  It  bids  men  stifle  and  suppress 
them,  or  at  least  resist  them  to  the  utmost  or  their 
ability.  The  body  is  represented  as  the  enemy  of 
the  soul,  and  the  way  of  perfection  is  identified 
with  the  progressive  extirpation  of  the  natural 
instincts  and  inclinations  by  means  of  fasting, 
celibacy,  voluntary  poverty,  and  similar  exercises 
of  devotion.  Hence  asceticism  may  be  described 
as  the  gospel  of  negation, — negation  of  the  world 
and  negation  of  the  flesh,  each  of  which  is  apt  to 
be  confounded  with  negation  of  the  devil. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  article  to  inquire 
what  traces,  if  any,  of  such  asceticism  are  to  be 
found  in  the  practice  and  preaching  of  Jesus.  As 
a  preliminary,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
notice  briefly  the  main  forms  of  asceticism  which 
were  prevalent  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ. 

The  Jewish  ascetics  of  the  1st  cent,  may  be 
divided  roughly  into  three  classes.  (1)  First, 
there  were  the  Essenes,  who  lived  together  in 
monastic  colonies,  shared  all  things  in  common, 
and  practised  voluntary  poverty.  Philo  says  that 
they  were  indifferent  to  money,  pleasure,  and 
worldly  position.  Their  food  was  limited  in  quan- 
tity and  carefully  regulated  in  respect  of  quality. 
They  ate  no  animal  flesh,  drank  no  wine,  and 
abstained  from  the  use  of  oil  for  purptfsesof  anoint- 
ing. The  stricter  members  ot  the  brotherhood 
eschewed  marriage.  The  idea  of  this  rigorous 
asceticism  seems  to  have  been  that  the  objects  of 
sense,  as  such,  were  unholy,  and  that  man's  natural 
cravings  could  not  be  gratified  without  sin.  Hence 
the  Essenes  may  be  said  to  have  prepared  the  way 
for  the  Gnostic  doctrine  uf  dualism  and  of  matter 
as  the  seat  and  abode  of  evil.  In  this  place,  how- 
ever, the  principles  of  the  Essenes  need  not  further 
be  discussed.  They  are  not  referred  to  in  the 
Gospels,  and  the  suggestion  that  John  the  Baptist 
or  Jesus  Himself  came  under  their  influence  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  entertained.  {2)  Secondly,  there 
was  a  class  of  hermit  ascetics  who  fled  away  from 
the  allurements  and  temptations  of  society,  and 
gave  themselves  up  to  a  life  of  rigid  self-discipline 
in  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness.  We  meet  with 
an  example  of  this  class  in  the  Banus,  mentioned 
by  Josephus,  who  lived  in  the  desert,  clothed  him- 
self  with  the  leaves  of  trees,  ate  nothing  save  the 
natural  produce  of  the  soil,  and  bathed  day  and 
night  in  cold  water  for  purity's  sake  (Jos.  Vit  2) 
A  hermit  of  a  somewhat  different  type  was  John 
the  Baptist.  He,  too,  dwelt  in  the  desert,  wore 
for  dress  a  rough  garment  of  camel's  hair  with  a 
leathern  girdle  and  subsisted  on  carob-beans  (?)  and 
wild  honey.  \\  e  learn  from  a  saving  of  Jesus  that 
his  rigorous  mode  of  life  astonished  the  people 
who  gave  mit  that  he  was  possessed  by  a  demon 


to  have  been  an  incident  of  his  environment  and 
vocation,  and  was  not  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself. 
He  made  no^  attempt  to  convert  his  hearers  into 
ascetics.  While  it  is  true  that  his  immediate 
disciples  were  addicted  to  fasting,  presumably 
with  his  sanction  (Mt  914,  Mk  2«  Lk  5M),  yet  in 
the  fragments  of  his  popular  sermons  which  have 
been  preserved  there  is  no  trace  of  any  exhorta- 
tion to  ascetic  exercises.  The  moral  preparation 
for  the  Kingdom,  by  repentance  and  works  of 
righteousness,  was  the  substance  of  his  teaching 
(Mt  S7"",  Lk  31'14).  (3)  Lastly,  there  were  many 
pious  Jews  who  cultivated  asceticism  of  a  milder 
and  less  striking  kind,  who,  like  Anna,  '  served 
God  with  fasting  and  prayers  night  and  day'  (Lk 
237).  The  more  strict  among  the  Pharisees  paid 
particular  attention  to  abstinence  from  food,  anil, 
in  addition  to  ordinary  fasts,  were  accustomed  to 
observe  all  Mondays  and  Thursdays  in  the  year  as 
days  of  fasting  (Lk  18ia).  The  asceticism  of  the 
Pharisees,  however,  was  a  formal  performance 
which  resulted  naturally  from  their  legal  and  cere- 
monial conception  of  religion.  It  expressed  itself 
chiefly  in  fasting,  and  did  not  include  either  volun- 
tary poverty  or  abstinence  from  marriage. 

Such  being  the  principal  types  of  contemporary 
asceticism,  it  remains  to  inquire,  What  attitude  did 
Jesus  Himself  take  up  in  relation  to  this  asceticism? 
How  far  did  He  identify  the  life  of  righteousness 
with  that  'vita  religiosa*  which  has  found  its 
fullest  expression  in  Monasticism  ?  To  answer 
this  question  we  must  consider  (1)  the  practice  of 
Jesus,  and  (2)  the  teaching  of  Jesus  so  far  as  it 
bears  upon  the  subject. 

1.  The  practice  of  Jesus. — Now  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  from  very  early  times  there  were 
circles  of  Christian  ascetics  who  pointed  to  Jesus 
as  the  Founder  and  Example  of  the  ascetic  life 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iu.  6).  They  emphasized  His 
forty  days'  fast,  His  abstinence  from  marriage, 
His  voluntary  poverty,  and  leaped  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  highest  life,  as  exemplified  by  Jesus, 
was  the  life  of  asceticism  or  world-denial.  Com- 
plete renunciation  of  the  things  of  the  present  was 
'the  way  of  perfection  according  to  the  Saviour.' 
Even  now  large  numbers  of  people  are  of  this  way 
of  thinking ;  but  a  closer  and  more  detailed  exami- 
nation of  Jesus'  mode  of  life  seems  scarcely  to  bear 
out. such  a  conclusion.  Offering,  as  He  diet,  a  most 
wonderful  example  of  self-forgetfulness  and  self- 
denial  in  the  service  of  others,  Jesus  exhibited 
nothing  of  that  asceticism  which  characterized  the 
Essenes,  or  John  the  Baptist,  or  Christian  saints 
like  St.  Bernard,  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  and  even 
St.  Francis,  who  of  all  ascetics  approached  most 
nearly  to  the  spirit  of  his  Master.  He  showed  no 
disposition  to  flee  from  the  world,  or  hold  aloof 
from  it ;  He  did  not  eschew  the  amenities  of  social 
life.  He  accepted  the  hospitality  of  rich  men  and 
poor,  He  was  present  at  meals,  He  contributed  to 
the  gaiety  of  a  marriage-feast,  He  permitted  very 
precious  ointment  to  be  poured  upon  His  feet,  He 
had  a  love  for  children,  welcomed  the  society  of 
women,  and  clearly  enjoyed  the  domestic  life 
of  the  home  iu  Bethany.  There  is  no  trace  in 
the  records  that  Jesus  frowned  on  innocent  plea- 
sures. His  life,  entirely  devoted  to  His  mission, 
was  undoubtedly  hard  and  laborious  in  the  highest 
degree ;  but  the  motive  of  His  renunciation— e.g. 
of  marriage  or  property— seems  to  have  been,  not 
the  desire  to  avoia  these  things  as  in  themselves 
incompatible  with  spiritual  perfection,  but  the 
desire  to  leave  Himself  perfect  freedom  in  the  pro- 
secution of  His  work.  He  did  not,  so  far  as  we 
know,  impose  upon  Himself  unnecessary  austeri- 
ties, or  go  out  of  His  way  to  seek  suffering.  He 
accepted  pleasures  and  pains  as  they  came,  neither 
avoiding  the  one   nor   courting    the    other,    but, 
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with  a  sublime  serenity,  subordinating  both  to  His 
nuiin  end  and  purpose.  The  so-called  '  forty  days' 
fast'  need  not  cause  us  to  modify  our  view.  Tins 
fnst  is  not  mentioned  in  the  oldest  authority  (Mk 
l1*);  and  at  any  rate  it  tan  scarcely  have  been  u 
I  ceremonial  observance  of  fasting,  but  was  rather 
a  necessity  imposed  on  Jesus  by  His  situation 
,  in  the  wilderness.  The  key  to  its  meaning  may 
1  perhaps  be  found  in  St.  Luke's  expression,  'in 
I  those  days  he  did  eat  nothing'  (Lk  4J),  with  which 
I  we  may  compare  Christ's  own  description  of  the 
i  life  of  John  the  Baptist,  'John  came  neither  eat- 
ing nor  drinking'  (Mt  IT8).  The  phrase  as  ap- 
plied to  .Jesus  may,  as  in  the  ease  of  John,  mean 
merely  that  He  ate  no  ordinary  food,  but  sup- 
ported  life  on  such  means  of  subsistence  as  the 
wilderness  afforded.  Hut  even  if  St.  Matthew's 
i-TjffTeuffos  (Mt  4")  be  taken  literally,  yet,  in  the  face 
of  Christ's  teaching  on  the  subject  (to  be  mentioned 
below),  we  cannot  believe  that  He  attributed  any 
great  importance  to  this  abstinence  from  food. 
He  was  supremely  indiiVerent  to  the  traditional 
practices  or  asceticism  ;  in  the  sphere  of  self- 
renunciation  in  which  He  moved,  no  one-sided  prin- 
ciple of  world-negation  could  find  a  place.  Hence, 
while  Jesus  is  presented  to  us  by  the  Evangelists 
as  the  living  type  and  embodiment  of  absolute  self- 
denial, — self-sacrifice,  as  it  were,  incarnate, —yet 
the  marks  of  the  ascetic  are  not  found  in  Him.  A  nd 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  His  unascetic  deport- 
ment and  manner  of  life  attracted  the  observation 
of  His  contemporaries.  'John  came  neither  eat- 
ing nor  drinking,  and  they  say,  He  hath  a  devil. 
The  Son  of  man  came  eating  and  drinking,  and 
they  say,  Behold  a  man  gluttonous  and  a  wine- 
bibber,  a  friend  of  publieans  and  sinners'  (Mt 
ll13- la,  LkT33,31).  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  Jews  were  right  when  they  pointed  out  the 
absence  of  asceticism  from  the  practice  of  Jesus. 
We  have  but  to  contrast  the  life  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  who  'came  eating  and  drinking,'  with  that 
of  such  an  one  as  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  and  the 
fact  wilt  immediately  become  apparent. 

2.  The  teaching  of  Jesus.— Passing  now  to  the 
consideration  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  we  remark 
at  the  outset  that,  from  first  to  last,  it  is  instinct 
with  the  spirit  of  self-denial.  'If  any  man  will 
come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,'  is  the  refrain 
which  continually  recurs.  The  principle  laid  down 
by  Jesus  is  that  the  doing  of  the  will  of  God  and 
the  promotion  of  His  kingdom  is  the  absolute 
duty  of  man,  to  which  all  private  and  particular 
aims  must  necessarily  give  place.  '  Seek  ye  first 
the  kingdom  of  God'(Mt  6*%  Lk  1231)  is  the  cate- 
gorical imperative.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  the 
highest  good,  and  as  such  establishes  a  claim  on 
man's  exclusive  devotion.  Hence  all  desires  and 
strivings  which  have  not  righteousness  as  their 
ultimate  goal  must  be  ruthlessly  suppressed ;  all 
lesser  goods  and  blessings  which  hinder  and  ob- 
struct a  man  in  the  pursuit  of  the  suiiimum  bonum 
must  unhesitatingly  be  sacrificed.  Thus  a  man 
must  sell  all  that  lie  has  in  order  to  purchase  the 
field  with  the  treasure,  or  the  pearl  of  great  price 
(Mt  1344-46).  If  necessity  arise,  he  must  surrender 
all  his  possessions  to  come  and  follow  Jesus  (Mt 
1921,  Mk  1021) ;  he  must  even  renounce  the  closest 
ties  of  earthly  relationship,  -father  and  mother, 
children  and  wife  (Mt  lui7,  Lk  14-8),  the  last  im- 
perative duties  of  affection  (Lk  959-60),  the  courtesies 
of  farewell(Lk961-6J)  ;  nay,  the  most  indispensable 
goods,  the  hand,  the  foot,  the  eye,  must  be  aban- 
doned  if  they  cause  offence  (Mt  -j29- »  Mk  9J3"47) ; 
and,  at  the  call  of  God,  the  very  life  itself  must 
be  laid  down  (Mt  16-4t-,  Mk  831f-,  Lk  9M'-).  'Who- 
soever he  be  of  you  that  forsaketh  not  all  that  he 
hath,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple'  (Lk  14s1).  No 
teaching  could  be  clearer  or  more  forcible  than 
vol.  1. — 9 


tins.  A\  ith  the  greatest  possible  plainness  Jesus 
declares  that  every  earthly  blessing  must  be  made 
subordinate  to  the  service  of  God  and  contributory 
thereto.  All  lesser  goods  which  come  to  be  sou-lit 
tor  their  own  sake,  whether  in  preference  to  or 
even  independently  of,  the  highest  good,  must  be 
instantly  sacrificed.  In  other  words,  when  the 
individual  realizes  that  the  gratification  of  any 
desire  will  impede  or  distract  him  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  King- 
dom, he  is  bound  to  forego  such  gratification  if  he 
would  still  be  in  truth  a  disciple  of  Christ. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that,  in  all  Jesus'  pre- 
cepts about  the  sacrifice  of  earthly  goods,  there  is 
a  condition,  explicit  or  implied.  The  condition  in 
any  given  case  is,  that  the  particular  good  to  be 
sacrificed  shall  iiave  been  ascertained  to  bo  an 
obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  righteousness  on  the 
part  of  its  possessor—'  if  it  cause  thee  to  stumble.'  ■ 
rims  the  necessity  of  every  sacrifice  is  determined 
by  the  special  circumstances  of  the  particular  case. 
The  rich  young  man  is  bidden  to  part  with  all  his 
possessions  ami  follow  Jesus  ;  Za<ch;eus  gives  half, 
and  is  told  'this  day  is  salvation  come  to  this 
house'  (Lk  19n);  Martha  and  Mary  are  not  asked 
to  leave  their  home.  To  one  man  Jesus  denies 
permission  to  bid  farewell  to  his  relatives  (Lk  96-) ; 
to  another  He  says,  '  Return  to  thine  own  house ' 
(Lk  S;u).  A  sacrifice  which  is  imperative  for  one 
man  need  not  necessarily  be  the  duty  of  another,  • 
but  the  general  rule  is  laid  down  that  all  must 
be  prepared,  if  occasion  arise,  to  surrender  their 
dearest,  and  most  cherished  blessings  for  the  sake 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Now  the  note  of  this  doctrine  is  self-denial,  not 
asceticism.  Jesus  nowhere  teaches  that  earthly 
goods  are  of  the  devil,  or  that  the  gratification  of 
the  natural  cravings  is  fraught  with  sin.  He  does 
not  recommend  men  to  treat  their  bodies  with  con- 
tempt. He  does  not  suggest  that  flight  from  the 
world  and  disengagement  from  physical  conditions 
is  sanctitication.  He  does  not  say  that  those  who, 
for  duty's  sake,  renounce  the  world,  are  on  a  higher 
spiritual  level  than  those  who  do  their  duty  in  the 
world.  He  does  not  hint  that  the  only  way  of 
avoiding  sin  lies  in  an  austere  renunciation  of  all 
those  things  from  which  an  occasion  of  sin  mi<iht 
arise.  He  nowhere  implies  that  the  lower  goods 
are  of  no  value  in  themselves,  or  that  they  ought 
under  all  circumstances  to  be  foregone.  The  doc- 
trine of  Jesus  is  a  doctrine  not  of  annihilation,  but 
of  subordination.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  special. 
circumstances  may  make  it  incumbent  on  an  indi- 
vidual to  abstain  from  certain  things  which  others, 
otherwise  situated,  may  lawfully  enjoy;  but  He 
does  not  say  that  earthly  goods,  as  such,  are  irre- 
concilable with  righteousness.  His  teaching  on 
the  subject  may  be  summarized  in  the  word  sub- 
ordination. Tile  main  point  is  that  earthly  goods, 
are  not  to  be  retained  or  enjoyed  for  their  own 
sake,  but  must  be  made  subordinate  and  sub- 
servient to  a  higher  end,  and  must  ultimately  be 
directed  towards  tin;  promotion  of  the  righteousness 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Further  to  illustrate  this  point  of  view,  we  may 
briefly  allude  to  Jesus'  teaching  on  three  pro- 
minent characteristics  of  the  ascetic  life— volun- 
tary poverty,  celibacy,  and  bodily  discipline  as 
exercised  in  the  practice  of  fasting. 

(1)  No  one  could  have  been  more  alive  than 
Jesus  was  to  the  dangers  of  wealth,  and  to  the 
peculiar  psychological  difficulties  which  hinder  the 
rich  from  'entering  the  Kingdom.  His  warnings 
on  the  subject  are  more  than  usually  vigorous. 
Wealth  is  represented  as  an  idol ;  care  about 
material  things  as  a  kind  of  heathenism.  He  even 
goes  so  far  as°to  say  that,  humanly  speaking,  it  is 
impossible  for  a  rich  man  to  be  saved  (Mt  19~G,  Mk 
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1027,  Lk  18").  '  Woe  unto  you  that  are  rich  ! '  He 
cries  again,  'for  ye  have  received  your  consolation ' 
{Lk  6M).  He  bids  men  not  lay  up  treasures  upon 
earth  {Mt  61B),  but  rather  sell  what  they  have  and 
give  alms  (Lk  \2S3).  He  says,  '  Ye  cannot  serve 
God  and  mammon '  ( Mt  61'4).  Jesus  knew  that  men 
tend  to  become  absorbed  in  their  property,  to  give 
their  heart  to  it,  to  become  its  slaves  instead  of  its 
masters ;  and  the  idea  of  such  bondage  tilled  Him 
with  horror.  Hence  to  those  who  were  in  danger 
of  falling  beneath  the  tyranny  of  money  and 
material  things  He  had  but  one  word  to  say :  '  Go 
and  sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor  .  .  . 
and  come,  follow  me'  (Mt  1921,  Mk  lu21,  Lk  1822). 
This,  however,  is  not  a.  precept  of  universal 
validity;  it  is  not,  as  some  of  the  Fathers  have 
wrongly  conceived  (e.g.  Hieron.  v.  Vigilant.  14 ; 
Breda,  Exp.  in  Marci  Ev.  iii.  10),  a  consilium  cvan- 
gelicitm  of  poverty.  It  was  addressed  primarily  to 
a  particular  person,  and  it  can  properly  be  applied 
only  to  those  who  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that 
*  a  man's  life  eonsistetli  not  in  tlie  abundance  of  the 
things  which  he  possesseth '  (Lk  1215).  The  parables 
of  the  Unjust  Steward  (Lk  1G1"12),  of  the  Talents 
(Mt  2514-30),  or  the  Pounds  (Lk  1913"27),  prove  that 
Jesus  was  far  from  regarding  wealth  as  evil  in 
itself,  or  requiring  that  people  in  general  should 
renounce  its  use.  On  the  contrary,  He  insisted 
that  riches  are  a  deposit  from  God,  winch  can  and 
ought  to  be  employed  in  His  service ;  and  He  even 
declared  that  fidelity  in  such  employment  would 
be  the  standard  for  testing  a  man's  capacity  for 
higher  tasks.  '  If  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in 
the  unrighteous  mammon,  who  will  commit  to 
your  trust  the  true  riches?'  (Lk  16").  There  is 
nothing  ascetic  in  such  teaching.  What  Jesus 
reprobates  is  not  wealth,  but  the  abuse  of  it ; 
what  He  recommends  is  not  alienation  of  wealth, 
but  subordination  of  it.  He  recognizes,  indeed, 
that  there  may  be  special  cases  where  the  reten- 
tion of  wealth  is  incompatible  with  the  service  of 
God,  but  in  general  He  bids  men  keep  and  use  it 
in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  Hun  who  has 
bestowed  it  on  them.  Neither  wealth  nor  poverty 
i«  in  itself  meritorious :  only  the  disposition  which 
makes  either  minister  to  the  coming  of  the 
Kingdom. 

(2)  So,  too,  in  respect  of  marriage.  Jesus  cer- 
tainly teaches  that  a  spiritual  vocation  is  some- 
times inconsistent  with  the  married  state.  'There 
be  eunuchs  which  have  made  themselves  eunuchs 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.  He  that  is 
able  to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it'{Mt  1912). 
'This,'  saya  Jerome,  'is  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
exhorting  and  urging  on  His  soldiers  to  the  reward 
of  chastity.'  But  to  write  thus  is  an  exaggera- 
tion, if  not  a  perversion  of  the  truth.  Nothing  is 
more  noticeable  than  the  extremely  guarded  form 
of  Christ's  utterance  here,  in  striking  contrast 
with  Hut  very  explicit  injunctions  concerning  re- 
nunciation in  other  matters.  Jesus  weighs  His 
words  with  the  greatest  care.  He  makes  no 
general  exhortation  to  celibacy.  He  merely  points 
out  that  some  people,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
heavenly  calling,  have  suppressed  the  veryinstincts 
ot  nature,  so  that  they  have,  as  it  were,  undergone 
an  operation  of  ethical  self-emasculation,  bein« 
dead  to  sexual  desire ;  and  He  recommends  those 

Z^t  w  *recen'f  *  t!-'e  *ift  of  abstinence,  in  this 
*ense,  not  to  neglect  it.     Just  as  elsewhere,  in  His 

fS^'  Sftrad°xit,al  way,  Jesus  bids  men  'hate' 
ilS^V  h  ■  ni?fc  ier»  and>  wife-  and  ehildren  (Lk 
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of  God  (Mt  10-''  |  ;  so  here  He  bids  those  who  are 

rtVheir,rit,mt  <V"1'a  cIaim8  d^nd  the  whoC 
from  enrP rin  &H  ^"^  to  refrain  altogether 
nom  entering  the  marriage  state.  But  this  is 
no  ascetic  doctrine  of  celibacy.     The  Master  who 


taught  that  matrimony  was  a  divinely  ordered 
condition,  and  emphasized  in  the  strongest  terms 
the  sanctity  of  the  conjugal  relation  (Mt  533 193-u 
Mk  102-]M,  Lk  1618},  who  practised  (Lk  2SI)  and  in- 
culcated the  duty  of  filial  obedience  and  love  to- 
wards parents  (Mt  154"6,  Mk  710"13),  who  habitually 
used  the  symbolism  of  the  family  to  express  the 
profoundest  and  holiest  truths  of  religion,  certainly 
did  not  mean  to  teach  that  family  life,  as  such, 
was  irreconcilable  with  righteousness.  He  uttered 
no  word  in  disparagement  of  it ;  He  never  implied 
that  the  married  attain  u,  lower  grade  of  perfec- 
tion than  the  continent.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
clear  that  Jesus  regarded  marriage  as  the  right 
and  natural  course  for  the  majority  of  people,  and 
He  even  chose  a  married  man  as  the  chief  of  His 
apostles.  In  short,  while  recognizing  that  through 
special  circumstances  the  individual  might  be 
called  upon  to  renounce  the  gratifications  of  mar- 
riage, Jesus  appears  to  indicate  that  such  renuncia- 
tion is  an  exceptional  duty  imposed  on  the  few, 
not  a  general  rule  for  the  many.  Marriage  in  itself 
is  not  to  be  avoided  as  a  thing  debasing ;  it  debases 
only  when  men  refuse  to  subordinate  it  to  the 
claims  of  the  Kingdom. 

(3)  So,  once  more,  towards  the  traditional  dis- 
cipline of  asceticism  Jesus  took  up  an  attitude  of 
indifference.  In  His  view,  the  value  of  such  ex- 
ercises depends  solely  upon  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  undertaken.  As  forms  through  which 
devotion  seeks  to  find  expression,  He  does  not 
condemn  them  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  He  does 
not  suggest  that  they  are  the  necessary  or  inevit- 
able concomitants  of  the  holy  life.  This  will 
appear  from  His  teaching  on  fasting — one  of  the 
most  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Jewish 
piety  of  His  time.  Jesus  points  out  that  true 
lasting  is  not  a  parade  of  piety  before  the  eyes  of 
men,  but  an  outward  expression  of  a  personal 
relation  of  the  individual  soul  to  the  *  Father 
which  seeth  in  secret'  (Mt  616"18).  Hence  fasting 
is  not  a  matter  of  compulsion  or  prescription  or 
external  ordinance  ;  it  has  value  solely  as  the 
appropriate  manifestation  of  a  state  of  mind. 
Thus  Jesus  refuses  to  impose  fasts  on  His  disciples 
in  their  days  of  gladness,  but  He  foresees  that  'the 
days  will  come  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be 
taken  from  them,'  and  then  the  sorrow  of  their 
heart  will  seek  an  outlet  through  the  forms  of 
sorrow  (Mt9'\  Mk  219  20,  LkS*4-*5).  In  justifica- 
tion of  His  refnsal  to  lay  down  lixed  rules  upon 
the  subject,  Jesus  goes  on  to  say  that,  just  as  no 
wise  man  would  sew  a  new  patch  on  to  an  old 
garment,  or  pour  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  so  it 
would  be  foolish  to  graft  the  new-found  liberty  of 
the  gospel  on  to  the  mass  of  old  observances,  and 
still  more  foolish  to  attempt  to  force  the  new 
system  as  a  whole  within  the  forms  of  the  old. 
The  new  piety  must  develop  new  forms  of  its  own 
(Mt  916-  ",  Mk  221- a3,  Lk  S^39).  From  all  this  we 
gather  that  Jesus  refuses  to  bind  religion  to  ex- 
ternal acts  of  asceticism,  or  to  declare  such  acts  to 
be  of  obligation.  Such  performances  as  fasting, 
flagellation,  or  restriction  of  sleep  may  certainly 
have  a  conditional  worth  as  the  sincere  expression 
of  a  sad  and  contrite  spirit,  but  they  are  not  of 
the  essence  of  devotion.  Jesus  emphasizes  the 
state  of  the  heart,  the  self-denying  disposition, 
the  bent  of  the  soul  towards  God;  with  anything 
besides  this  He  is  not  concerned. 

Hence  in  answer  to  the  question,  Was  Jesus  an 
ascetic  ?  we  are  bound  to  reply  in  the  negative. 
Neither  in  His  practice  nor  in  His  teaching  did  He 
adopt  the  tone  of  asceticism.  He  called  indeed 
for  self-denial,  self-sacrifice,  self- forget  fulness.  He 
demanded  that  all  lower  goods  should  be  subordi- 
nated to  the  highest  good,  that  all  human  strivings 
should  be  directed  ultimately  towards  righteous- 
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ness.  But  He  does  not  condemn  the  lower  goods 
or  attempt  to  tear  out  the  human  instincts  and 
cravings.  Nor  does  He  make  fellowship  with  God 
depend  on  any  kind  of  outward  ascetical  observ- 
ances. Indeed,  as  Harnaek  writes,  '  Asceticism 
has  no  place  in  the  gospel  at  all ;  what  it  asks  is 
that  we  should  struggle  against  mammon,  against 
care,  against  selfishness ;  what  it  demands  and 
disengages  is  love  ;  the  love  that  serves  and  is  self- 
saeriheing.  This  struggle  and  this  love  are  the 
kind  of  asceticism  which  the  gospel  means,  and 
whoever  encumbers  Jesus'  message  with  any  other 
kind  fails  to  understand  it.  He  fails  to  understand 
its  grandeur  and  importance  ;  for  there  is  some- 
thing still  more  important  than  "giving  one's 
body  to  be  burned,  and  bestowing  all  one's  goods 
to  feed  the  poor,"'  namely,  self-denial  and  love' 
(Harnaek,  Mhtit  is  Christ  inn  if  ij  .'  \>.  SS).  See  also 
art.  SelF-dknial  and  the  Literature  cited  at  end 
of  that  article.  1<\  Homes  Duduen. 

ASHER  (LXX  and  NT  'Ao-ifa,  Jos.  "Atripm)  is  the 
transliteration  of  the  Heb.  istk  =' fortunate. '  In 
Gn  30"  the  origin  of  the  name  Asher  is  connected 
by  J  with  this  adjective,  but  perhaps  its  source 
should  be  found  rather  in  the  name  of  some 
Semitic  divinity  (cf.  the  goddess  Ashera  and  per- 
haps also  the  Assyrian  god  Ashur).  In  Rev  78 
Asher  appears  in  the  list  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel  (cf.  Nu  l"f-  -2-7f  77-'77  10SG  1313  [P],  Dt 
-7ILl  [D]}.  The  patronymic  ancestor  of  the  tribe  is 
presented  in  Gn  30u  <  J)  and  35w  (P)  as  the  eighth 
son  of  Jacob:  born  (like  Gad)  of  Zilpah,  Leah's 
slave-girl.  Asher  is  mentioned  in  the  'Blessings' of 
Jacob  (Gn  4920)  and  of  Moses  (Dt  3334).  It  is  pat 
in  possession  of  a  territory  in  the  land  of  Canaan 
(Jos  1921'31  [P],  cf.  216S0(-  [P]),  but  does  not  succeed 
in  making  itself  thoroughly  master  of  it  (Jg  l3Up) ; 
the  result  of  which  is  that  its  territory  is  some- 
times confused  with  that  of  Manasseh  (Jos  17" 
[J]),  and  that  it  holds  a  precarious  situation  in 
the  midst  of  the  Canaanites  (contrast  Jg  l33f- 
with  v.^1-).  The  district  assigned  to  Asher  corre- 
sponds to  what  was  afterwards  western  Galilee,  a 
very  fertile  country,  but  apparently  never  subdued 
completely  by  Israel ;  it  is  by  a  tiction  that  the 
possession  of"  cities  like  Acco,  Achzib,  Tyre,  and 
Sidon  is  attributed  to  it.  Asher  is  named  in  the 
Song  of  Deborah  (Jg  5'7)  as  devoted  to  navigation  ; 
it  tigures  also  in  the  story  of  Gideon  (Jg  Q35  I23). 
l!nt  it  quickly  disappears  from  the  page  of  history, 
where  after  all  it  had  played  a  very  small  part. 
It  is  still  mentioned  incidentally  in  1  K  416  under 
Solomon,  and  in  2  Ch  30"  under  Hezekiah,  but 
there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  Books  of  Ezra  and 
Nchemiah.  The  genealogical  tables  will  be  found 
in  Gn  4617  (P),  Nu  2&**-*7  (P),  and  1  Ch  7M'W. 

According  to  Lk  2s8  the  prophetess  Anna,  the 
daughter  of  Phanuel,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Asher. 
The  source  of  this  genealogical  statement  is  un- 
known. Its  correctness  has  been  suspected  in  view 
of  similar  claims  made  for  some  Jews  elsewhere  to 
illustrious  origin  (descent  from  Aaron,  David,  etc.). 
It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  there  is  a 
cardinal  difference  between  these  and  the  present 
instance  :  there  was  nothing  particularly  glorious 
in  descent  from  Asher.  LUCII.N  GAUTIER. 

ASHES.— V<*'\  twice  in  the  Gospels,  referring 
to  an  ancient  and  widespread  Eastern  mourning 
custom.  The  mourner,  or  the  penitent,  would 
throw  dust,  or  dust  mixed  with  ashes  (<nro86s),  into 
the  air,  as  an  expression  of  intense  humiliation, 
due  to  penitence  for  sin,  or  grief  because  of  afflic- 
tion (Mt  II1 ;  fur  this  idea  in  the  OT  cf.  Mic  I10, 
Job  4s*)  Such  symbolic  use  of  dust  and  ashes  was 
not  unnatural,  since  grief  seems  to  call  for  a  pro- 
stration of  the  body.     These,  being  beneath  the 


feet,  suggest  humiliation,  and  when  thrown  into 
the  air  they  were  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  person 
of  the  mourner,  that  he  might  carry  the  evidences 
of  his  grief  with  him.  Sometimes  ashes  is  asso- 
ciated with  (t&kkos,  sackcloth ;  the  penitent  or 
mourner  sitting  upon  the  ash-heap,  his  face  be- 
grimed with  the  dust.  To  this  custom  Christ 
referred  when  He  said  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  'They 
would  have  repented  long  ago,  sitting  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes '  ( Lk  I013 ;  cf.  use  of  i?n  in  Job  2»,  Jon  3e). 


ASS.— See  Animals,  p.  63*. 


E.  B.  Pollard. 


ASTONISHMENT,  ASTONISHED.— These  terms 
occur  with  some  frequency  in  EV  of  OT,  but  in 
NT  only  in  the  historical  books  (except  John),  and 
in  the  HV  only  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (except 
Ac  3|2).  They  are  always  used  in  NT  as  an  ex- 
pression of  one  of  the  emotions  aroused  by  super- 
natural manifestations.  The  noun  occurs  once 
only  in  either  version  (but  in  different  passages  : 
AV  Mk  54-  ;  RV  Mk  IG8) :  the  verb  more  fre- 
quently. In  AV  the  term  translates  sometimes 
tKvX-tjireoiMi  (Mt  72S  I3M  22113,  Mk  6-  7OT  102*  11« 
Lk  43-,  Ac  13,a)  ;  sometimes  ^tora/mi  or  iKtrratrts 
(Mk  5*',  Lk  247  8r,G  24",  Ac  104S  1216)  ;  and 
sometimes  da^ioftat  or  d&nflos  (Mk  10-4,  Lk  5M, 
Ac  96).  In  HV  it  is  reserved  for  iKir\r)o-<ro^at  (ex- 
cept Mk  168,  where  '  astonishment '  represents 
i-KOTaais),  of  which  it  is  the  uniform  rendering.  In 
its  etymological  implication  it  very  fairly  repre- 
sents ^KTrXiJjo-o/wxt,  which  is  literally  'to  be  struck 
out  (of  the  senses)  by  a  blow,'  and  hence,  to  be 
'stunned,'  'shocked,  'astonished.'  For  its  re- 
lation to  words  implying  '  fear,'  see  Schmidt, 
Synonymik  <l  gr.  Sprache,  No.  139.  For  its  place 
among  the  terms  descriptive  of  the  effect  of  our 
Lord's  ministry  on  its  witnesses,  see  art.  Amaze- 
ment. Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

ASTROLOGY  was  an  important  element  of  all 
ancient  astronomy.  The  scientific  observation  of 
the  positions  and  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  was  closely  associated  with  the  belief  in 
their  Divine  character,  and  their  influence  upon 
the  destinies  of  men,  and  formed  the  basis  of  cal- 
culations and  predictions  of  future  events.  Baby- 
lonia was  the  earliest  home  of  this  study,  which 
continued  to  be  prosecuted  in  that  part  of  the 
world  with  special  diligence,  so  that  in  later  times 
the  word  '  Chakkean'  was  equivalent  to  'Eastern 
astrologer.'  It  is  to  this  class  that  we  must  refer 
the  Magi  or  Wise  Men  from  the  East,  who  are  men- 
tioned hi  Mt  2lff-  They  had  seen  in  their  own  home 
the  rising  (for  so  perhaps  we  should  understand 
the  words  iv  ttj  dear-Ai},  rendered  '  in  the  east,'  in 
v.'2)  of  a  star  or  constellation,  which  they  connected 
with  the  expectation,  already  diffused  in  the  East, 
of  the  birth  of  u  great  ruler  among  the  Jews. 
Travelling  to  Palestine,  they  ascertained  at  Jeru- 
salem that  the  Messiah  was  expected  to  be  born  in 
Bethlehem,  and  directing  their  steps  thither  they 
saw  the  'star'  in  front  of  them  all  the  way,  till 
they  came  to  the  house  where  the  infant  Jesus 
was  found.  (This  appears  to  be  the  only  sense 
in  which  the  popular  and  picturesque  language  of 
v.u  can  be  understood). 

The  first  two  chapters  of  the  First  Gospel  are 
reco'mized  as  being  taken  from  another  source 
than  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  different  views  have 
heen  held  as  to  their  historic  value.  But  so  far  as 
the  astrological  references  in  ch.  2  are  concerned, 
no  difficulty  need  be  felt  about  the  narrative.  The 
Evangelist,  it  is  true,  does  not  raise  any  question  as 
to  the  reality  of  the  connexion  between  the  'star' 
and  the  birth  of  Jesus.  On  the  possibility  of  such 
a  connexion,  no  doubt  he  shared  the  common 
beliefs  of  his  time.     But  we  may  accept  his  state- 
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ment  of  the  facta  without  being  compelled  to 
admit  that  there  is  any  truth  in  astrological 
theories.  The  famous  calculation  of  Kepler  shows 
that  an  unusual  conjunction  of  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn  took  place  about  B.C.  7,  and  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  this  or  some  similar  phenomenon 
may  in  God's  providence  have  led  the  Wise  Men, 
even  through  tlie  mistaken  principles  of  their 
science,  actually  to  visit  Palestine  about  the  time 
when  Jesus  was  born.  See  further,  aitt.  Magi 
and  Star.  James  Patrick. 

ASSURANCE.— This  term  stands  for  the  fact  and 
the  doctrine  of  personal  fellowship  with  God  in 
Jesus  Christ,  made  certain  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  believer  by  the  direct  witness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  prophetic  ideal  appears  in  the  promise 
of  a  peaceful  work  of  righteousness,  the  effect  of 
which  is  quietness  and  confidence  for  ever  (Is  3217). 
In  Mt  ll37  Jesus  declares  that  'no one  knoweththe 
Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the 
Son  willeth  to  reveal  him.*  Such  a  personal  revela- 
tion nf  God  to  the  believer  in  Christ  would  seem  to 
be  necessarily  obvious  and  assuring  to  him  who 
receives  it.  The  immediate  context  also  gives 
assurance  of  rest  and  comfort  to  the  souls  of  all 
who  laliovir  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  who  come  to 
Christ  for  help.  This  teaching  is  confirmed  and 
enhanced  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
concerning  the  Comforter.  This  heavenly  Com- 
forter, the  Holy  Spirit  of  truth,  bears  witness  of 
Christ,  and  makes  known  the  things  of  Christ,  unto 
those  who  receive  and  love  Him  (Jn  15-8  1614). 
The  world  cannot  receive  this  Spirit  of  truth,  for 
He  is  an  invisible  presence,  known  only  to  the  be- 
liever with  whom  and  in  whom  He  abides  (1417). 
Those  disciples  in  whom  the  Spirit  thus  dwells  are 
loved  by  the  Father  and  realize  the  manifestation 
of  Christ,  so  that  Fattier,  Son,  and  Spirit  come  unto 
them  and  make  their  abode  with  them  (14-1  a) 
The  doctrine  also  finds  noteworthy  confirmation  in 
the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John  (31BW  413),  where  it  is 
said  that  the  Spirit  of  God  and  of  Christ  abides  in 
the  believer,  and  assures  {persuades}  his  heart  with 
the  Divine  conviction  of  His  immediate  presence, 
so  that  he  has  great  'boldness  toward  God*  (?rap- 
pijffiav  wpbs  rbv  Qebv). 

That  the  Holy  Spirit  bears  immediate  and  direct 
witness  within  the  human  spirit  to  the  fact  of  one's 
being  a  child  of  Clod,  is  the  explicit  teaching  of 
St.  Paul  (Ko  S1;).  In  Col  2-  we  note  the  remark- 
able expression  about  Christian  hearts  being  com- 
forted and  '  knit  together  in  love  unto  all  riches  of 
the  full  assurance  (ir\npo<t>opLa,  'fulness')  of  under- 
standing' in  knowing  the  mystery  of  God.  The 
same  truth  appears  in  the  phrases  '  full  assurance 
of  hope '  and  '  full  assurance  of  faith '  (He  fi"  1U-). 
The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  declares 
faith  itself  to  be  'assurance  of  things  hoped  for, 
conviction  of  things  not  seen'  (ll1). 

This  Biblical  doctrine  of  Assurance  presents  one 
of  the  niu.st  precious  truths  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
It  presupposes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  believer's 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  saving  truths  of 
Christianity  and  the  facts  of  Divine  revelation  ; 
but  it  has  been  needlessly  complicated  witli  the 
dogmas  of  Election  and  the  final  Perseverance  of 
the  Saints.  It  should  not  be  construed  to  involve 
a  present  assuranceof  final  salvation,  but  it  should 
be  denned  and  guarded  against  the  various  de- 
lusions of  mere  subjective  feeling.  A  spiritual 
conviction,  however  deep  and  assuring,  needs  the 
constant  test  of  verification  in  a  pure  and  upright 
lite.  It  must  have  the  'testimony  of  our  con- 
science that  in  holiness  and  sincerity  of  God,  not 
in  fleshly  wisdom  but  in  the  grace  of  God,  we  be- 
haved ourselves  in  the  world'  (2  Co  l1")  The 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  (Gal  52^}  mUht  supplement  and 


continuously  establish  the  personal  witness  of  the 
Spirit.  Therefore  Jesus  Himself  gave  the  im- 
portant admonition  that  the  real  character  of  a 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruit  (Mt  715-20). 

Literature.  —  Calvin,  Institutes,  bk.  m.  ch.  ii.  §§  15-17; 
Westminster  Confession,  ch.  xviii.;  W.  Cunningham,  'The 
Reformers  and  the  Doctrine  of  Assurance,'  the  third  essay  in  his 
Reformers  and  the  Theology  of  the  Reformation  ;  John  Wesley, 
Sermons  on  'The  Witness  of  the  Spirit,'  and  'The  Witness  of 
our  own  Spirit ' ;  Richard  Watson,  Theol.  Institutes,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  263-284 ;  Hodge,  Systematic  Theology,  vol.  iii.  pp.  106, 107 ; 
Miley,  Systematic  Theology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  339-353;  Bishop  Sher- 
lock, Works,  vol.  i.  Discourse  8 ;  R.  N.  Young,  The  Witness  of 
the  Spirit,  Fernley  Lecture  of  1882 ;  Jonathan  Edwards,  Re- 
ligious Affections,  Part  iii.,  Introd. ;  Dorner,  System  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine,  vol.  iv.  p.  184 ;  J.  Agar  Beet,  Romans,  231  ff. ; 
J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  v.  239;  J.  Martineau, 
National  Duties,  146ff.  M.  S.  TERRY. 

ATONEMENT.  — The  Atonement  is  the  recon- 
eiling  work  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,   in 

fracious  fulfilment  of  the  loving  purpose  of  His 
'ather ;  whereby,  through  the  sacrifice  of  Himself 
upon  the  Cross  once  for  all,  on  behalf  and  instead 
or  sinful  men,  satisfaction  was  made  for  the  sins  of 
the  world  and  communion  between  God  and  man 
restored. 

The  starting-point  of  Christian  experience  is  the 
Resurrection  or  Jesus  (1  Co  1517,  Ko  425).  It  may 
now  be  taken  as  accepted  that  the  belief  of  the 
primitive  community  and  the  Apostolic  preaching 
were  based  on  this  conviction  (see  Harnack, 
What  is  Christianity?  Eng.  tr.  Lect.  ix. ;  Schmiedel, 
Encyc.  Bibl.  art.  '  Resurrection ').  This  fact,  rein- 
forced by  successive  appearances  of  the  risen 
Christ  whether  to  individuals  or  the  assembled 
disciples,  led  to  the  further  conviction,  the  ulti- 
mate root  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  crucified,  risen,  ascended,  was 
present  in  the  midst  of  the  Christian  congregation. 
He  who  in  the  days  of  His  ministry  had  claimed 
authority  on  earth  to  forgive  sins  (Mt  92'8),  con- 
firming the  word  with  signs  following,  who  had 
awakened  an  implicit  trust  as  alone  having  the 
words  of  eternal  life  (Jn  6m  1630),  and  who  had 
manifested  Himself  as  the  one  way  by  which  men 
might  come  to  the  Father  (Jn  14°),  had  fulfilled 
His  own  promise  to  return  to  His  elect  and  abide 
with  them  to  the  end  of  the  days  (Mt  2820)  The 
first  corporate  act  of  the  disciples  was  to  claim  the 
promise  to  be  present  in  the  midst  of  two  or  three 
gathered  in  His  name  (Mt  ISP),  by  calling  upon 
their  Master  to  choose  into  the  Apo&tolate  one  of 
two  set  before  Him  conceived  as  invisibly  present 
(Ac  l1*-2")  Moreover,  He  was  present  in  power  as 
exalted  to  God's  right  hand,  not  therefore  limited 
by  time  and  space,  but  acting  under  Divine, 
eternal  conditions,  arising  to  succour  His  martyr 
Stephen  (Ac  T55"),  manifesting  Himself  as  the 
Righteous  One  to  St.  Paul  (i£w),  giving  spo-iiic 
revelations  of  His  will  to  Ananias  and  to  St.  Paul 
himself  (&«-«.  n>-i*  lsu-  "'  2311),  and  performing  those 
greater  works  of  which  He  had  spoken  (Jn  141-) 
through  those  who  wrought  in  His  name  (Ac  3" 
9B4).  This  conviction,  peculiarly  vivid  in  the 
earlier  ages,  is  clearly  traced  in  the  hymns  ad- 
dressed to  Christ  'as  to  a  god'  (Pliny's  Letter  to 
Trajan),  and  in  the  records  of  early  martyrdoms. 
And  the  realism  with  which  it  was  held  even  as 
late  as  the  4th  cent,  is  attested  by  apologetic  like 
that  of  Athanasius  (see  de  Incarnatione,  46  ft'.),  or 
traditions  like  that  of  the  consecration  of  St.  John 
Lateran. 

But  proclamation  of  forgiveness  of  sins  through 
faith  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  though  arising  out  of 
the  conviction  that  the  Absolver  was  Himself  in 
the  [lower  of  His  deity  still  present  on  earth,  was 
not  made  until  the  realization  of  the  promise  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  Pentecostal  gift.  To  this  fact, 
the  external  results  of  which  were  present  in  the 
experience  of  his  hearers,  St.  Peter  appealed  as 
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witnessing  to  the  reality  of  Jesus'  exaltation  and 
His  power  to  remit  sins  (Ac  2a3,  of.  Gal  314).  This 
significant  element  in  the  first  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  answers  by  anticipation  objections  urged 
against  the  Atonement  as  involving  immoral  eon- 
sequences  and  unworthy  views  of  God.  Not  only 
in  tins  passage  but  throughout  the  Acta  the 
possession  of  the  Spirit  is  emphasized  as  the  essen- 
tial mark  of  diseipleship  (Ac  2^  4yi  S33  8U"IU  917  10" 
11«  1363 191"6).  The  call  to  repentance,  intimately 
associated  with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Ac 
2s8,  cf.  Mt  311),  necessarily  involved  a  life  con- 
formed  to  the  image  of  the  Son  of  God.  The 
Gospel,  though  i  message  of  God's  free  favour 
with  no  condition  of  antecedent  righteousness, 
referral  to  moral  results,  the  manifestation  of  an 
imparted  spirit,  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
promise  (Ho  S13- u,  Gal  ;T-- -4).  And  when  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  was  challenged 
by  imperfectly  instructed  Christians,  St.  Paul  met 
the  charge  by  an  abrupt  appeal  not  only  to  ele- 
mentary moral  convictions,  but  to  the  implications 
of  baptism  as  a  new  and  spiritual  birth  (Ro  61"4) 
Nor,  again,  was  it  possible  for  those  to  whom  the 
possession  of  the  Spirit  was  a  fact  of  experience  to 
regard  God  otherwise  than  as  the  Father  For 
He  who  dwelt  within  them  was  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  Jesus  (Ac  167,  Ro  S9,  Ph  l19,  1  P  l'1),  the 
promise  of  the  Father  <Ae  l4),  whereby  they  had 
themselves  attained  the  adoption,  and  were  enabled 
to  cry,  '  Abba,  Father'  (Ro  81517,  Gal  4") 

The  fact  of  Pentecost  was  immediately  explained 
as  that  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  upon  all  tiesh  which 
was  to  mark  the  establishment  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom  (Ac  210-1  53L  3-')  It  stood  directly  related 
to  the  event  of  which  the  Apostles  were  the  chosen 
witnesses,  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus,  whereby  He 
was  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour  unto  the 
remission  of  sins  (Ac  2s3- M),  of  which,  according  to 
Hebrew  expectation,  the  kingdom  was  to  be  the 
home  (e.g.  Jer  31,  Ezk  3616'36).  The  assurance  that 
Christ  was  the  ever  present  source  of  forgiveness 
gave  its  supreme  significance  to  the  Cross  by 
which  He  entered  into  His  glory  (Jn  123a).  Later 
theologians  have  been  charged  with  'placing  the 
emphasis  too  exclusively  upon  the  death  of  Jesus 
as  the  means  of  redemption '  ( H.  L.  Wild,  Contentio 
Veritatis,  Essay  iii- ).     But  the  evidence  of  the  NT 


is  irresistible.  It  is  true  that  the  earliest  sermons 
lay  stress  rather  upon  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection, 
but  always  as  closely  following  upon  the  Death, 
which,  though  inflicted  by  His  enemies,  resulted 
from  the  determinate  counsel  of  God  (Ac  223),  who 
glorified  '  his  Servant '  Jesus.  The  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  this  OT  expression  (irats  deov)  in  the  early 
chapters  of  Acts  (3'3,  ^  4,,i7,  a')>  taken  in  connexion 
with  explicit  references  to  the  things  which  God 
foreshadowed  by  the  prophets  that  His  Messiah 
should  suffer  (Ac  2s3  3ia  4»-"--a  13";  cf.  1  Co  153, 
1  P  1"),  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  Philip  the 
Evangelist  was  not  alone  in  beginning  from   the 

Sicture  of  Jehovah's  Suffering  Servant  to  preach 
esus  (Ac  8s5),  but  that  the  Apostles  gave  their 
witness  to  the  Resurrection  by  preaching  what  St. 
Paul  called  '  Christ  crucified  '  (1  Co  1M,  cf.  Gal  31). 
The  Crucifixion  was  regarded  neither  as  a  bare  fact 
nor  as  the  symbol  of  a  theological  system,  but  as  a 
'gospel,' an  event  whose  reality  lay  in  its  signifi- 
cance, a  message  of  Divine  favour  and  forgiveness. 
The  central  fact  of  Christ's  life  and  work  was  com- 
plex, consisting  of  both  the  Cross  and  the  Resur- 
rection. The  NT  considers  neither  apart.  The 
redeeming  efficacy  is  attached  to  each  in  turn. 
While,  according  to  the  compressed  formula  in 
which  St.  Paul  expresses  the  content  of  his  gospel, 
'  Christ  died  for  our  sins  and  rose  again  the  third 
day'  (1  Co  153- 4),  the  common  form  of  the  Petrine 
preaching  represents  God  as  raising  up  Jesus  '  for 
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rf  l^/l^^^^^^ion  of  sins '  (Ac  5-  ». 
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the  antral  fact,  and  therefore  the  chamcteristtc 
symbol  of  Christendom.  It  is  the  figur^f  Hi™ 
'who  bare  our  sins  in  h  U  body  on  the  treV°  whi,  h 
dominate,  the  First  Epfctl/of  PeteM ?  V  2^ 
And  the  '2nd  cent.  Gospel  accordina  to  l'rtn-  has 
contrived  with  singular  fidelity  to  the  Wtl^R 
mind  to  give  an  imaginative  picture  of  the  ltusur 
rectum  wherein  the  Cross  is  curiously  blended 
with  the  rending  tomb  (Gospel  ace.  to  Peter  s  in 
ed.  Robinson  and  James).  With  St.  Paul  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  which  is  the  fixed  point  in  his 
teaching  (Gal  l11,  1  Co  151,  1  Ti  1",  a  Ti  28)  the 
touchstone  of  all  preaching  (Gal  l8-u,  l  Ti  l»  63) 
proclaimed  alike  to  Jew  and  Gentile  (1  Co  l24)  de 
livered  whether  to  St.  Peter  or  to  himself  as'  the 
deposit  of  Christian  truth  (1  Go  31J,  2  Ti  1".  mj  ia 
'the  word  of  the  cross'  (1  Co  lia-»).  So  remark- 
able is  the  unanimity  of  the  two  great  primary 
preachers  of  Christianity  that  it  leaves  no  room  to 
question  the  statement  of  Harnack  ( What  is  Chris, 
tianity  *  Eng.  tr.  Lect.  ix.)  that '  the  primitive  com- 
munity called  Jesus  its  Lord  because  He  sacrificed 
His  life  for  it,  and  because  its  members  were  con- 
vinced that  He  had  been  raised  from  the  dead  and 
was  then  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God.' 

To  this  must  be  added  the  general  symmetry  of 
the  NT  and  the  evidence  of  Christian  institutions 
and  Church  History.  The  story  of  the  Passion  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  Synoptic 
narrative,  as  given  in  each  of  the  three  Gospels, 
unless  the  foreground  is  rightly  occupied  by  the 
Cross.  And  here  the  Fourth  Gospel,  though  it 
emphasizes  the  function  of  revelation  in  the  incar- 
nate life  of  the  Son  of  God,  is  found  in  close  and 
almost  unexpected  agreement  with  its  predecessors. 
The  Apocalypse  rings  with  the  praises  of  '  the 
Lamb'  (Rev  54"6- 13-]3  710-14'17  127"13  141"5  W* ;  cf.  I5 
13e)  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  though  it  opens 
with  one  of  the  classical  Christological  passages, 
yet  makes  the  Death  of  Jesus  the  pivot  of  its 
teaching  (He  2%  And  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
which  elaborates  the  great  argument  of  Justifica- 
tion through  a  crucified  and  risen  Saviour,  is 
central  to  the  theology  of  St.  Paul. 

Midway  between  the  NT  and  Church  History, 
as  related  in  point  of  evidential  value  to  either, 
come  the  Creed  and  Sacraments.  The  former 
represents  the  inviolable  basis  of  the  word  con- 
centrated in  catechetical  teaching.  That  its  em- 
phasis rested  upon  the  Cross  is  apparent  not  only 
from  such  primitive  formulae  as  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  but  from  the  NT  itself  (1  Co  15a-4,  1  Ti  115>. 
Baptism  is  the  initiatory  Christian  rite,  and 
whether  it  conveys  or  only  represents  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  stood,  from  the  first  in  close  relation 
to  the  Death  and  Resurrection  of  Christ  (Mt  281B, 
Mk  1615-1B,  Ac  23881J-:0-3U918  10JT- «  W3  1<)°221,;,  Ro 
6J-4,  Gal  $*•*,  Eph  44"c,  Col  2'3,  Tit  34U,  1  P  3"  ; 
cf.  Jn  35,  Ac  ll16,  1  Co  10-,  He  &-*  in--,  1  Jn  5U"8). 
The  Eucharist  is  the  Christian  counterpart  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Passover,  which  commemorated  the 
deliverance  of  God's  people  from  Egypt ;  it  is 
associated  by  the  terms  of  its  celebration  with  the 
Lord's  Passion,  and  employs  language  of  sacrificial 
import  (Mt  26**,  Mk  U»  Lk  22™-  20,  1  Co  liw-w 
10]li"-3  [for  rpairefa  Kvpiov=-6vaiauTf}piQVt  cf.  Mai  l7], 
cf.  Jn  6M-4W  [see  Westcott,  ad  loc],  Ex  12",  He 
1310). 

Following  upon  the  Sacraments  is  the  witness  of 
Church  History — the  worship,  the  dogma,  the  art, 
the  experience  of  the  Christian  centuries — which 
have  all  consistently  gathered  round  the  Cross. 
We  are  therefore  entitled  to  hold  that  any  inter- 
pretation of  the  Christian  facts  which  shifts  the 
focus  from  Calvary  to  Bethlehem  or  Galilee  repre- 
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sents  a  departure  from  the  historic  faith,  and 
tends  to  distort  the  Christian  revelation. 

Theories  of  the  Atonement,  of  which  the  view 
that  identifies  it  with  the  Incarnation  may  be 
taken  as  the  norm,  have  inevitably  been  popular 
in  an  age  dominated  by  two  great  influences, 
physical  science  and  Hegelian  philosophy.  But  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  they  have  taken  their 
rise  in  a  study  of  the  facts  of  Scripture  and  not 
rather  in  a  determinist  conception  of  the  Universe, 
to  which  the  Incarnation  seemed  to  give  a  religious 
and  Christian  form.  A  consequence  of  this  method 
of  thought  has  been  the  revival,  in  this  country 
by  Bishop  Westcott  and  others,  of  speculations  like 
those  of  Rupert  of  Deutz  and  the  Scotists,  which 
postulate  an  Incarnation  independent  of  those  con- 
ditions of  human  life  which  demand  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins.*  It  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  of  this 
line  of  thought,  with  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson  (OT 
Prophecy,  cli.  x.),  that  it  involves  'a  kind  of 
principle,  according  to  which  God  develops  Him- 
self by  an  inward  necessity,'  and  which  '  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  Biblical  principle.'  Such  thinking 
invariably  regards  the  Atonement  merely  as  a 
mode  of  the  Incarnation  required  by  the  conditions 
under  which  it  took  place.  And  whether  this 
theory  be  specifically  held  or  not,  it  has  been  «, 
tendency  of  recent  theology  to  fix  the  mind  rather 
upon  the  ethical  principle  of  the  Atonement,  i.e. 
the  obedience  or  penitence  or  assent  to  God's 
abhorrence  of  sin,  of  which  death  is  the  'sacra- 
ment '  or  visible  sign,  than  upon  the  Crucifixion  as 
a  work  intrinsically  efficacious  apart  from  the 
moral  qualities  expressed  in  its  accomplishment. 
Such  views  are  defective,  not  because  they  fail 
to  give  expression  to  aspects  of  Christ's  redeem- 
ing work,  but  because  they  stop  short  at  the 
point  where  explanation  is  necessary,  why  these 
qualities  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  should  have  been 
directed  towards  the  particular  end  of  the  death  of 
the  Cross.  The  climax  of  the  account  which  St. 
Paul  gives  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  of  the 
exaltation  of  Jesns,  is  neither  the  assumption  of 
human  flesh  nor  the  suffering  of  death,  but  the 
obedience  which  accepted  the  humiliation  of  the 
Cross  as  the  act  whereby  He  fulfilled,  not  the 
general,  but  the  particular  will  of  God  (Ph  2s-11. 
cf.  1  P  1»). 

The  Apostles,  as  we  have  seen,  saw  the  purpose, 
and  therefore  the  explanation,  of  this  concrete  his- 
torical event  through  the  medium  of  the  OT. 
Whatever  view  it  may  be  expedient  to  take  of  the 
relation  between  Hebrew  prophecy  and  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  this  fact  is  of  primary  importance, 
because  it  exhibits  what  in  the  view  of  the  first 
messengers  of  the  Cross  was  the  essential  char- 
acter of  the  good  news  it  was  their  mission  to  pro- 
claim ;  nor  Mould  the  case  be  materially  altered  if 
the  language  of  Law  and  Prophets  had  merely 
been  chosen  to  illustrate  the  central  idea  of  the 
Gospel.  What  we  find  is  the  remarkable  manner 
in  which  the  idea  of  the  King  and  the  Kingdom, 
consonant  with  contemporary  Jewish  expectation, 
is  combined  with  that  of  the  Buttering  Messiah,  so 
alien  to  the  current  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as  to  present  'to  the  Jews  a  stumbling- 
block.  Ihe  antithesis  between  the  Cross  and  the 
Resurrection  was,  indeed,  such  as  to  suggest  that 
the  death  of  Jesus  was  united  to  its  marvellous 
Bequel  by  a  chain  of  causation  removing  it  from 
the  ordinary  category  of  dissolution,  and  making 
it  the  interpretative  fact  of  a  career  otherwise  the 
most  unintelligible  in    history.      But  the    main 

rf\taeQJvEu!ft S  ""!"*  ^  ^"^Wied  from  the  teaching 
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point  to  observe  is  that  the  Resurrection,  being  in 
the  first  instance  the  crucial  fact  of  experience 
which  marked  off  for  the  disciples  their  Master 
Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  (Ro  l4  dpiaBtpros,  cf.  Ac 
JQ36-43  1323. 32. 33j(  ratified,  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
had  continued  with  Him  in  His  temptations,  that 
view  of  His  work  which  had  been  before  the  eye  of 
the  Divine  Sufferer  throughout  His  ministry,  and 
which  He  had  progressively  disclosed  to  hearts 
slow  of  belief,  until  a  hitherto  invincible  prejudice 
had  succumbed  to  the  decisive  evidence  of  accom- 
plishment. 

The  persistence  with  which  early  heresies  con- 
nected themselves  with  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  reveals 
the  prominence  which  the  event  assumed  in  the 
story  of  the  ministry,  and  goes  far  to  authenticate 
the  details  of  the  Synoptic  narrative  (Mt  313"17,  Mk 
l9"11,  Lk  351- w,  cf.  Jn  l33'34),  the  correspondence  of 
which  with  the  Apostolic  view  of  the  Saviour's 
mission  is  too  subtle  to  warrant  the  theory  that 
they  are  the  glosses  of  a  later  tradition.  In  this 
narrative  Jesus  is  represented  as  doing  something 
more  than  declaring  the  obligation  which  rested 
upon  Him  to  fulfil  that  righteousness  characteristic 
01  the  Hebrew  covenant.  '  Thus  it  becometh  us  to 
fulfil  all  righteousness,'  i.e.  by  submitting  to  the 
baptism  which  John  would  have  withheld  because 
it  involved  repentance  and  provided  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins.  The  Voice  from  Heaven,  and  the 
Temptation  endured  in  the  power  of  the  baptismal 
Spirit  (Mt^,  Mk  lla,  Lk4'),  even  if  they  be  regarded 
merely  as  the  interpretation  of  the  subjective  con- 
sciousness of  Jesus,  witness  to  the  identity  between 
the  scheme  of  the  ministerial  life  accepted  from  the 
first  by  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  gospel  of  the  re- 
deeming work  preached  by  the  Apostles.  For  the 
Voice  blends  the  prophecy  of  the  royal  Son  (Ps  21) 
with  that  of  the  beloved  Servant  (Is  421),  and  the 
Temptation  is  essentially  the  refusal  of  Messianic 
royalty  on  any  condition  but  that  of  suffering  ser- 
vice. It  is  no  accident  that  the  same  Voice  is  heard 
again  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  (Mt  17° 
and  Mk  97  6  vl6s  /aov  6  ayawijTis,  Lk  9s5  6  v!6s  fiov  6 
^K\e\eyfi4fOS  \_V.l.  a.yairr}Tbi\,  cf.  Is  421),  when  the 
manner  in  which  righteousness  is  to  be  fulfilled  is 
made  explicit  in  the  subject  of  Jesus'  converse  with 
Moses  and  Elijah,  '  the  decease  which  he  was  about 
to  fulfil'  (Lk  931  rXijpoto,  cf.  Mt  316  vXypwacu) ;  and 
that  again,  from  the  moment  when  He  begins  to 
make  main  to  the  unwilling  ears  of  His  disciples 
that  His  throne  can  be  reached  only  through  resur- 
rection after  suffering  and  death,  He  has  to  cry, 
'Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan'  (Mt  161*).  And  the 
taunt  of  the  rulers  on  Calvary,  when  the  crucified 
Jesus  is  bidden  to  prove  Himself  the  Christ  of  God, 
the  chosen  (Lk  2335  6  inXeKris),  makes  it  clear  that 
the  claim  to  be  at  once  the  Messiah  and  the  Servant, 
if  doubted  by  the  disciples  and  derided  by  the  Jews, 
was  at  least  in  the  hour  of  its  accomplishment  suffi- 
ciently understood. 

It  is  the  Divine  necessity  of  dying  which  is  pro- 
minent in  the  later  teaching  of  the  Lord,  beginning 
from  that  crisis  of  the  ministry  which  is  emphati- 
cally presented  in  all  the  Synoptics  (Mt  16rl''Mt  Mk 
Sn-9\  Lk  U*"-").  He  sets  His  face  towards  it  as 
the  end  (Lk  22"  [cf.  Is  5312]  Ts\ee6r)vai  and  tAos 
*fr«,  cf.  Jn  19s"' 3U),  the  goal  to  which  His  whole  life 
moves.  And  in  the  hour  when  the  things  concern- 
ing Him  had  fulfilment,  He  singled  out  the  leading 
feature  in  the  portrait  of  the  Servant  as  that  which 
above  all  others  fastened  its  application  upon  Him- 
self. '  I  say  unto  you  that  this  which  is  written 
must  be  fulfilled  in  me,  And  he  was  reckoned  with 
transgressors.'  The  Prophet,  who  at  the  outset  of 
His  ministry  read  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth 
the  words  foreshadowing  the  deliverance  which 
was  to  issue  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Lk  41B- 1M  =  Is 
Gl1-2),  knew  that  for  Himself  it  meant  the  Man  of 
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Sorrows,  led  like  the  lamb  of  the  Hebrew  ritual  to 
the  slaughter,  ami  in  the  power  of  His  healing 
wounds  making  intercession  for  the  transgressors 
of  His  people  (Is  A3  ;  for  the  connexion  with  the 
Ceremonial  Law  see  Davidson,  OT  Prophecy,  ch. 
xxii.)  There  is  thus  no  inconsistency  between  the 
language  of  Jesus  as  recorded  in  the  Synopt its  and 
those  utterances  of  the  Fourth  (Jospi <\  which  seem 
to  remove  the  Passion  and  Death  from  the  imme- 
diate historical  conditions,  and  to  represent  them 
as  the  decision  of  eternal  issues  by  the  voluntary 
activity  of  the  Divine  Sufferer,  who  lays  down  His 
life  of  Himself  and  judges  the  prince  of  this  world 
on  the  uplifted  throne  of  the  Cross  ( Jn  3U  It)17- >8 

J031-33  I4SU  1QU,  33)_ 

These  considerations  give  peculiar  point  to  the 
declaration  which,  according  to  both  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark,  stands  in  close  relation  to  the  request 
of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  for  eminent  places  in  the 
Messianic  kingdom.  Messiah's  kingship  is  based 
on  service  which  takes  specific  form  in  the  death 
He  goes  to  accomplish—'  The  Son  of  Man  came  to 
give  his  life  n  ransom  for  many'— a  substitution 
which  made  His  soul  an  ottering  for  sin,  fulfilling 
all  that  was  foreshadowed  not  only  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  people  from  Egypt,  but  also  in  the  re- 
demptions of  the  Ceremonial  Law  (Mk  104ft,  Mt 
2028  \uTpov  avrt  not  vtrip,  cf.  dvriXvTpou  1  Ti  2a, 
\vrpwff7]Tai  Tit  2IJ,  iXvrpwdijTe  1  P  l18,  where  also  the 
Tlfuo*  alfia  of  Christ  is  the  price ;  Is  53'°,  2  S  7'-", 
Ex  1313,  Nu  IS15,  cf.  Ps  49s). 

That  Jesus  should  thus  have  recognized  the  true 
significance  of  His  death  as  a  fact  possessing  not 
an  accidental  but  an  inherent  worth,  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  a  due  acknowledgment  of  the  historical 
circumstances  which  became  its  efficient  cause. 
With  regard  to  the  prophecy  of  Jehovah's  Servant, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Sufferer,  though 
offering  a  sacrifice  for  sin  of  which  the  liturgical 
oblation  is  the  type,  yet  incurs  pain  and  death  only 
through  setting  his  face  as  a  flint  (Is504"9)  in  main- 
taining truth  and  righteousness  under  conditions 
which  inevitably  made  this  witness  a  martyrdom. 
And  it  Mould  be  misreading  the  phenomena  of  the 
Gospel  narrative  to  represent  the  propitiatory  death 
of  Christ  as  wantonly  sought  by  our  Lord  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  common 
morality.  The  Cross  could  not  have  been  media- 
torial if  Jesus  had  been  an  official  and  conventional 
Messiah  reaching  Calvary  by  any  other  road  than 
that  which  in  the  first  instance  made  Him  one  with 
His  brethren  (He  2'u"18)  in  the  pursuit  of  His  own 
moral  end.  His  death,  which  affects  the  conscience 
(He  tt'MO22),  is  not  represented  as  self-immolation. 
He  'witnessed  before  Pontius  Pilate  a  good  con- 
fession' (1  Ti  613,  cf.  'the  faithful  witness,'  Rev  l5 
314).  His  mission  being  to  establish  the  kingdom 
upon  a  basis  of  surrender  (Mt  20*,  Jn  134- 13-15), 
upon  a  gospel  preached  to  the  poor  (Lk  4JB)  by  one 
who  is  Himself  lowly  in  heart  (Mt  ll-a),  He  must 
not  shrink  till  He  send  forth  judgment  unto  victory 
(Mt  12'*).  When  there  i*  no  more  risk  of  quench- 
ing the  smoking  flax  by  appearing  openly  as  the 
uncompromising  foe  of  the  hierarchy,  He  recog- 
nizes that  His  liour  is  come  (Jn  12-J  171  al.,  Mk 
1441,  cf.  Jn  24,  Lk  22M),  changing  the  method  of 
His  discourse  so  that  they  who  reject  Him  may 
perceive  that  He  speaks  of  them  {Mt  2145),  and 
without  further  parley  join  the  inevitable  issue. 
There  is,  however,  no  warrant  for  Mr.  F.  W.  New- 
man's theory,  that  Jesus'  denunciation  of  scribes 
and  Pharisees  was  a  deliberate  provocation  of 
judicial  murder  ;  though  it  must  be  remarked  that, 
assuming  the  knowledge  of  power  to  rise  again  the 
third  day,  we  could  not  judge  even  such  an  action 
entirely  by  the  ordinary  standard.  Still,  if  the  one 
necessity  of  the  case  was  a  sacrificial  death  upon 
the  stage  of  history,  the  event  might  have  been 
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accomplished  amid  accessories  more  su^estive  of 
ritual  than  the  Crucifixion.     But  this  wSu  Id  hive 

NT  .hT.eft mg  IU  ■:-t':an  a  moral  act«  w'»e«as  the 
Til  8h<»w1BJthe  I>n>l«tiation  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ 
'the  righteous'  (1  Jn  2',  Ac  3*4  7^22")  to  1™ 
been  something  more.  The  Agony  in  the  Garden! 
fo  lowed  by  tTie  Seven  Words  from  the  Cross 
attests  the  naturalness  of  the  Passion  as  suffering 
though  voluntarily  endured,  yet  inflicted  from  witE! 
out.  It  is  only  after  the  Resurrection  that  the 
human  actors  in  the  tragedy  fall  out  of  sight,  and 
the  (ross  can  be  presented  absolutely  as  that  which 
it  behoved  the  Christ  to  suffer,  so  entering  into  His 
glory  (Lk  24-u). 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  follows  that 
an  adequate  soteriology,  or  theology  of  the  Atone- 
ment which  is  genuinely  evangelical,  must  be  the 
expression  of  a  spiritual  experience  resting  upon 
Christ's  death  as  the  expiation  of  sin.  With  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  foremost  among  them  Dr.  R. 
W.  Dale,  the  trend  of  modern  theology,  since  the 
publication  of  M'Leod  Campbell's  treatise  on  The 
Nature  of  the  Atonement,  has  been  on  the  whole  to 
develop  the  doctrine  on  its  ethical  side,  and  to  find 
its  spiritual  principle  either  in  the  sinless  penitence 
or  the  perfect  obedience  of  Jesus  (e.g.  Westcott, 
Wilson,  Moberly,  Scott  Lidgett).  The  tendency  of 
these  writings  has  been,  while  dissipating  theories 
of  a  non-moral '  transaction,'  to  obscure  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent '  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ/ 
and  to  give  an  insufficient  value  to  the  Biblical 
account  of  His  death  as  an  objective  act  of  pro- 
pitiation addressed  to  the  Father  by-  the  incarnate 
Son.  No  doubt  English  writers  for  the  most  part 
maintain  that  the  'penitence'  and  obedience  of 
Christ  are  imparted  by  grace  to  the  believer.  But 
between  the  obedience  and  the  grace,  as  that 
which  gives  meaning  to  both,  NT  theology  places 
the  substitutionary  sacrifice. 

St.  Peter  connects  obedience  with  the  '  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood  of  Christ'  (1  P  l2- ,4- 18- iy)  and 
the  sin-bearing  of  the  tree  (2s4).  Involving  as 
these  expressions  do  'the  blood  of  the  covenant' 
(Ex  241-8,  Lv  16""19  17n-  I2,  Zee  9"  ;  cf.  He  iO-°  1320, 
and,  for  the  'new  covenant,'  Jer  3131'34  338,  Ezk 
36^),  and  the  laying  of  hands  upon  the  head  of  the 
sin  offering  (Lv  16'-",  cf.  Is  538 ;  the  whole  passage 
[Is  534"7]  should  be  carefully  compared  with  1  P 
23135,  and  the  influence  of  the  Levitical  code  in 
moulding  language  and  ideas  noted),  both  familiar 
conceptions  of  the  Hebrew  ritual,  they  point  un- 
doubtedly to  a  real  transfer  of  guilt,  a  genuine 
substitution,  as  the  true  meaning  of  the  'glad 
tidings'  (1  P  11;),  of  which  the  Apostle  was  the 
witness  (51).  The  Christian  society  is  the  '  people 
of  God's  own  possession '  (2s- I0),  ransomed  and 
brought  into  covenant  by  the  precious  blood.  The 
obedience  and  sufferings  of  Christians  are  not, 
therefore,  redemptive,  for  such  are  already  dead  to 
sin  (2*). 

With  this  the  Johannine  writings  agree.  Fellow- 
ship with  God  is  the  eternal  life  which  Christians 
enjoy,  but  this  mystical  union*  is  effected  by  the 
purifying  blood  of  .Jesus  His  Son  (l.Jn  l7),  in  whom 
is  forgiveness  (l"-10  2'  3s),  who  is  the  propitiation 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  (234">,  cf.  56  [Jn 
19*4],  Jn  44-  11S1,  Ro  3^  WaoT-ijpiov).  The  antecedent 
power  of  Christ's  death  is  thus  explained  by  the 
sacrificial  term  l\a.ffp.bs  to  be  an  effectual  means  for 
turning  away  the  wrath  of  God,  which  the  impres- 
sive imagery  of  the  Apocalypse  represents  as  rest- 
ing upon  the  wicked  (Rev  616- "  1419  and  passim). 
Nowhere  is  the  significant  figure  of  the  Lamb  more 
*  The  itnio  myntica  must  not  be  confounded  with  atonement 
by  pressing  the  etymology  of  the  latter  word  (at-one-ment),  the 
Pauline  equivalent  of  which  (%»r«x%«7T,)  St.  John  never  uses. 
Accordin"  to  its  proper  meaning,  the  verb  '  atone '  is  not  tranBi- 
t.ivo    hnt-^is  followed    bv  the  preposition  'for.'    Mr.  Inge  in 
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emphatically  applied  to  Christ  than  in  the  Johan- 
nine  books  ( Jn  l'»-  *>  ltf*  [Ex  12*],  the  Apocalypse, 
passim). 

With  the  Apostle  Paul  we  reach  the  fullest  state- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  And  here 
it  must  be  noted  that  the  Epistles  of  the  first  im- 
prisonment, which  develop  the  teaching  concerning 
the  Person  of  Christ  in  His  eternal  relation  to  the 
Universe  and  the  Church,  follow  those  which  give 
detailed  expression  to  the  reconciliation  of  believers 
to  God  througli  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  theologians 
like  Westcott,  who  subordinate  redemption  to  the 
Incarnation,  are  less  true  to  Christian  experience 
than  those  who  reach  the  Incarnation  through  the 
Atonement.  For  St.  Paul  the  Cross  in  its  twofold 
aspect  of  Death  and  Resurrection  is  the  central 
fact  which  forms  the  subject  of  his  gospel  (1  Co 
lis.  i>  02  Gai  5ii_  j  Ti 2s-'),  the  basis  of  Baptism  (see 
above)  and  of  the  Eucharist  {see  above),  the  source 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (Col  2'3-  ",  cf.  312,  Eph  432), 
the  motive  of  Christian  morality  (Ro  64),  the  spring 
of  faith  (1  Co  123,  cf.  Ko  10s)  and  of  spiritual  life 
(2  Co  41U- n,  Gal  230),  and  the  assurance  of  immor- 
tality (2  Ti  llu).  To  this  fact  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing personal  experience,  so  that  baptism  may  be 
represented  as  involving  an  identification  of  the 
believer  with  his  Lord  so  intimate  that  not  only  is 
the  figure  of  putting  on  Christ  as  a  garment  felt  to 
be  appropriate  to  the  initiatory  Christian  rite  (see 
above),  but  His  death,  burial,  and  resurrection 
are  regarded  as  reproduced  in  the  believer  (see 
above).  From  the  Cross  the  Christian  life  takes 
its  specific  complexion,  so  that  '  the  new  man 
created  in  righteousness'  (Eph  4-4)  becomes  '  cruci 
fied  unto  the  world  '  (Gal  6"),  branded  in  the  body 
wilh  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus  (Gal  6") ;  glories 
in  the  Cross  (v.14) ;  and  fills  up  that  which  is  lack- 
ing in  the  sufferings  of  Christ  (Col  l24).  Obvi- 
ously, therefore,  the  interpretation  of  this  fact  and 
its  consequent  experience  is  from  the  point  of  view 
of  St.  Paul  the  primary  task  of  the  Christian 
theologian. 

The  interpretative  word  used  in  St.  Paul's  soteri 
ology  is  KaraWayrj,  '  reconciliation '  (Ro  5"  AV 
'atonement'),  the  root  idea  of  which  is  restora- 
tion of  personal  relations  between  parties  hitherto 
estranged.  This  involves  the  explanation  of  the 
_'  catastrophe  in  human  life,'  sufficiently  evident 
in  common  experience  but  inexplicable  apart  from 
the  Hebrew  realization  of  the  personal  God,  which 
is  set  forth  in  Ro  l"-»  as  the  rebellion  of  the  un- 
thankful  human  will  against  the  claim   of    the 

?»'^"e.  Creator  (v-!1>-  The  need  is  universal  (Ro 
3  •  ») ;  but  the  later  Augustinian  terminology, 
which,  in  spite  of  Luther's  return  to  a  fuller 
Pauhnism,  still  dominates  the  language  even  of 
Protestant  divinity,  tends  by  the  use  of  such 
figures  as  'vice'  (vitium),  'flaw,'  'disease,'  to 
palliate  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin  and  to 
obscure  the  personal  significance  of  the  Cross 
which  is  always  uppermost  in  St.  Paul.  Three 
points  must  be  noted. 

1.  Christ  died  'to  reconcile  the  Father  to  m.'— 
Ihis  phrase,  if  not  strictly  Biblical,  conveys  the 
essential  idea  of  Scripture,  which  is  quite  ob- 
scured by  the  statement  that  His  death  recon- 
ciles men  to  God.  Modern  teachers,  concerned  to 
vindicate  the  love  of  God,  have  inclined  to  repre- 
sent the  Cross  as  intended  to  produce  merely  a 
change  in  the  moral  life  of  the  sinner.     Not  only 

fcrt^lM,"**  ?'•  ^?"  m?"  ff*™*»  states  sin  as  a  universal 
■S^J  *5V*  5">"»<1 -without  developing  a  theory  by  phvsira 
mo»?£niiSl'n,'  °'  SriSJ";'i'y  >»  ««  detracts  Zmul 
ZnTi^ff  u  ,  y  t?»a'ds  G»>i  in  the  individual.  Mr.  Ten- 
Srine  ^X!T\  L?'"I"  ,p<,aks  »  though  the  traditional 
noUh"  ™  J  I  rtSi-  f  I""80"?1  disobedience  ;  but  this  is 
^ndffinrCh'Svrfto^"5  °'  Sl™™°«™°< 


is  this  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  reconciliation, 
but  St.  Paul,  while,  with  the  NT  generally,  always 
representing  the  work  of  Christ  as  arising  in  the 
gracious  will  of  the  Father  (2  Co  518- 19,  Ro  58  8a3 
Col  lia- »  Eph  l9- 10,  1  Th  5",  Tit  34 ;  cf.  1  P  l»,  Jn  3« 
and  passim,  1  Jn  31),  yet  invariably  regards  it  as 
the  loving  act  (2  Co  514  89,  Gal  l4  2M,  Ko  837,  Eph 
53,  cf.  Jn  10u,  Kev  l»)  of  a  mediator  (1  Ti  25-e, 
cf.  He  91D),  producing  in  the  tirst  instance  a 
change  in  God's  attitude  towards  the  sinner  (2  Th 
l8-a,  Ko  81,  cf.  vv.7-  8),  turning  away  wrath  (1  Th 
l10,  Ko  5s),  removing  trespasses  (2  Co  519),  and  pro- 
viding a  channel  through  which  God  might  forgive 
sins  as  an  act  not  only  of  mercy  but  of  justice 
(Ko  3*). 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  argue  with  the 
formality  which  sets  up  an  abstract  Law  *  to 
which  even  God  must  do  homage.  At  this  point 
even  Dale  becomes  somewhat  cumbrous.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  even  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  would  not  ring  true  in  human  ears  unless  it 
was  for  ever  interpreted  by  a  transaction  which 
gives  due  weight  to  the  enormity  of  a  sin  that 
entailed  the  sacrilice  of  the  Father's  only  Son. 
Nor  would  St.  Paul  have  succeeded  in  commend- 
ing the  death  of  Christ  to  the  Christian  conscience 
save  by  insisting  that  only  thus  could  God  recon- 
cile a  world  unto  Himself  and  be  alike  just  and 
the  justiher  of  the  believer. 

2.  The  death  of  Christ  is  the  act  of  God  (Tit  213 
[cf.  2  P  l'J,  Ko  l4,  2  Co  4",  Col  l15,  Ph  28,  Ko  SD<", 
Ac  2038).  — 'It  is  at  this  point  in  the  last  resort 
that  we  become  convinced  of  the  deity  of  Christ* 
(Denney).  '  God  was  in  Christ,'  who  was  '  marked 
off  as  the  Son  of  God  by  the  resurrection.'  Grace 
is  always  in  St.  Paul  the  free  act  of  God's  favour 
(Ro  3,J4  44-5  al  ),  and  it  is  'the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ'  (Ro  515  16*,  2  Co  8a  1314),  whereby 
we  have  been  enriched.  The  love  of  Christ  which 
constrains  us,  because  He  died  for  all,  is  Divine 
(2  Co  514-1;|  -u  'on  behalf  of  Christ '  =  '  as  though 
God  were  entreating  by  us ').  The  position  of  the 
justified  sinner  is  that  of  a  restored  sonship,  be- 
cause his  redemption  from  lirst  to  last  is  the 
action  towards  him  of  the  eternal  God  Himself 
His  right  relation  to  the  Father  is  witnessed  by, 
or  rather  is,  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Son 
'  sent  forth  '  intoliis  heart  by  that  same  God  who 
had  '  sent  forth '  the  Son  Himself  to  work  out  a 
redemption  under  the  conditions  which  imposed 
this  necessity  of  love  upon  the  paternal  heart  of 
God  (Gal  44e),  When  this  is  once  apprehended, 
the  objections  to  a  doctrine  of  substitution  ('ego 
sum  peccatum  tuum,  tu  es  justitia  mea' — 2  Co 
5-1)  are  seen  to  have  no  application  in  fact.  They 
are  valid  only  if  the  activity  of  the  Mediator  is 
separated  sharply  from  that  of  the  Father.  Such 
a  distinction  is  neither  Pauline  nor  Christian. 
The  threefoldness  of  God  is  a  revelation  inci- 
dental to  'the  unfolding  of  the  work  of  Divine 
Atonement' (see  Moberly,  Atonement  and Ptrson- 
ality,  ch.  viii.).  With  St.  Paul,  as  with  St.  John, 
it  is  the  Father  who  is  revealed  in  the  Son  (see 
above),  whose  work  is  manifest  in  the  work  of 
Christ.  Redemption  is  parallel  to  Creation  (Gal 
615,  Col  ll»,  Eph  11U,  1  Co  i5»-i";  cf.  Jn  l1"18, 
Rev  211-6).  If  the  morality  of  the  latter  lies  in 
the  fact  that  'God  saw  tliat  it  was  good,'  the 
justice  of  the  former  is  witnessed  not  only  by  the 
'new  creation'  but  by  the  infinite  wortli  of  the 
Son  (1  Co  6-"),  whom  God  gave  up  for  us  all  and 
who  endured  the  Cross. 

•Such  theories,  like  the  attempt  of  Anselir.  in  Cur  Deus 
Homo  to  express  the  Atonement  in  terms  of  the  feudal  idea  of 
society  dominant  in  the  Middle  Age,  to  which  they  are  akin, 
no  doubt  perform  useful  service  in  freeing  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  from  unwarrantable  and  misleading  accretions,  hut 
they  are  a  method  of  expressing  rather  thao  of  explaining  the 
problem. 
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3.  Reconciliation  is  tint  credent  to  the  renewal  of 
tlic  individual.— This  is  almost  wholly  ignored  in 
modern  German  theology,  which  thereby  goes  far 
to  forfeit  its  claim  to  he  a  true  development  of 
Lutheran  teaching,  losing  touch  with  the  NT 
generally  and  especially  with  St.  Paul,  liitschl, 
for  example,  for  whom  the  statement  that  '  <  'hrist 
expiated  sin  by  His  passion'  has  '  very  little  Mar- 
rant  in  the  Biblical  circle  of  thought, '  regards  the 
death  of  Jesus  merely  as  'the  summary  expression 
of  the  fact  that  Christ  maintained  His  religious 
unity  with  God,'  and  places  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  in  the  '  effective  union  '  of  lielievers  «ii  h  God 
in  that  Divine  kingdom  which  it  was  the  vocation 
of  Jesus  to  found  {Jiixtifirnfioti  mid  llrmnrilitttiou, 
Kng.  tr.  cli.  viii.).  Now,  while  Ritsehl  thus  re- 
covers a  truly  Apostolic  conception  in  the  King- 
dom of  God  as  the  primary  object  of  reconciliation 
(sec  below),  he  does  so  only  at  the  expense  of  the 
•implied  work,'  which  is*  the  glory  of  all  true 
evangelicalism.  St.  Paul  in  particular  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  objective  character  of  the  'recon- 
ciliation' wrought  by  Christ,  which  stands  com 
plete  before  the  preaching  whereby  comes  hearing 
and  faith.  'While  we  were  enemies  we  were 
reconciled  to  God  through  the  death  of  his  Son  ' 
(Ro510,  cf  vv.8-*",  Col  l-1—).  He  has  previously 
shown  (Ro  Z-*--5)  that  the  vindication  of  God's 
righteousness  (tv8et$is  tj}s  StKaiofffoys  avrov),  which 
conscience  requires  as  a  condition  of  the  acquittal 
of  sinners,  has  already  been  given  in  the  redemp- 
tion wrought  by  Christ,  involving  as  it  did  the 
bloodshedding  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  con- 
stituted the  Redeemer  a  propitiation  for  sin.  The 
equivalence  adumbrated  by  the  symbolic  transfer 
of  guilt  to  the  head  of  the  victim  was  consum- 
mated in  Christ  (Ro  Sl,  2  Co  521,  Gal  313,  cf.  Lv  165 
also  Hebrews,  passim,  see  below).  The  spectacle 
of  such  a  substitution — not  one  man  redeeming 
his  brother,  but  God  putting  Himself  in  the 
sinner's  place— was  the  manifestation  of  a  Divine 
righteousness  to  which  Law  and  Prophets,  the 
Hebrew  dispensation,  had  witnessed  (Ro  3'-1)-  In 
Christ  crucified  that  righteousness  is  complete, 
needing  no  human  condition  (Zpyov)  to  perfect  it, 
but  ottered  freely  to  him  that  believeth  on  the 
justifier  of  the  ungodly,  so  that  his  faith  can 
be  reckoned  instead  of  righteousness,*  because 
through  it  the  sinner  appropriates  Christ's  finished 
work  and  becomes  'the  righteousness  of  God  in 
him'  (2  Co  d-1).  Here  the  Atonement,  as  St. 
Paul  interprets  it,  leads  to  the  development  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  (Ro  512"-1,  cf.  1  Co 
]  .5!1- ~).  Christ  is  the  second  Adam;  He  'recapi- 
tulates' (Eph  l10,  cf.  Protev.  Jac.  13,  and  Irenn?us, 
bk.  ur.  ch.  xxx.  ' recapitulans  in  se  Adam')  the 
human  race,  so  that  His  redemptive,  recreative 
act  has  more  than  a  representative  value.  In 
Him  'all  died'  (2  Co  5'4).  This  characteristic 
principle  of  Pauline  theology — 'in  Christ'  —  ex- 
pands on  the  other  side  into  the  doctrine  of  the 
new  life  through  membership  (Ro  12J-S,  Eph  4s0) 
in  the  body  of  Christ  and  fellowship  of  the  one 
Spirit  (1  Co  12'3,  2  Co  13").  The  second  Adam  is  a 
quickening  spirit,  endowed  with  the  grace  of  unc- 
tion (Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.,  bk.  v.  ch.  lv.),  imparting 
through  the  Resurrection  a  Spirit  which  dwells  in 
the  believer  and  finally  quickens  even  his  mortal 
body  (Ro  8U). 

That  the  communion  of  the  elect  people  with 
God  meant  the  indwelling  of  His  Spiiit,  is  a 
familiar  idea  of  the  OT  (Is  639"14  Ezk  3(i-7).  So 
*Much  harm  has  resulted  from  insisting  on  the  'forensic' 
character  of  this  justification.  No  doubt  hixaiea  has  associa- 
tions of  the  law  court ;  but  it  is  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  le^al 
fictions  were  present  to  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  as  to  ascribe 
these  ideas  to  the  compiler  of  Genesis  (Gn  1S«)  or  the  author  of 
the  thirty-second  Psalm  (Ps  32^).  The  word  expresses  only  the 
free  forgiveness  of  the  Fathers  love. 
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the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  the  Church  (Col  1") 

thro„Kh  death  ,Enh  2").  beconlel  VhiktaSK 
me-^'re     fTn       >'  <'ist'itated  according  the 

•  '  ,'f  ),„wll.chthrouS|i  the  Presence  (•  Christ 
™??S  ..t.1'8  ?''.,rit  of  'J'?. S?n ?_■'«»  abroad  in  your 

:  a  com- 
nianifest 

mutual  dependence  grow  together  to"  the  measure 
or  tlic  stature  of  the  lulness  of  < 'hrist '  (Eph  4ia-  15-1B 
Col2'Mto  12'-«).  That  this  teaching,  though  given 
in  St.  lauls  individual  manner,  was  no  personal 
speculation  of  his  own,  may  be  gathered  from  its 
close  relation  to  the  great  social  sacraments  of 
Raptisni  and  the  Eucharist,  which  would  be  start- 
ling if,  in  view.of  their  generally  accepted  signifi- 
cance in  the  primitive  community,  it  were  not 
obvious  (Eph  A*- 5,  1  Co  1017). 

To  claim  for  the  death  of  Christ  that  it  is  a  com- 
pleted act  of  reconciliation,  the  ground  of  the  be- 
lieving sinners  justification,  and  thus  alike  the 
subject  of  adoring  gratitude  and  the  source  of  re- 
newed moral  effort,  is  to  establish  a  doctrine  satis- 
factory to  reason  rather  because  it  sets  the  several 
parts  of  Scripture  and  Christian  teaching  in  an 
intelligible  proportion  to  one  another,  than  because 
it  is  itself  rationally  explained.  The  Cross  estab- 
lishes the  Law  (Ro  331),  and,  as  thus  interpreted, 
manifests  and  supplies  the  need  of  the  human 
spirit,  and  thus  finds  its  justification  in  experi- 
ence. But  propitiatory  sacrifice  remains  to  be 
apprehended  rather  than  understood.  This  is  be- 
cause it  is  a  fact  of  religion  rather  than  of  ethics. 
Men  have  felt  the  need  of  something  to  set  them 
right  with  God,  even  when  they  have  been  far 
from  knowing  that  He  is  love.  If  this  distinction 
be  not  perceived,  we  shall  fail  to  see  the  true  bear- 
ing of  the  evidence  from  Comparative  Religion  for 
the  universality  of  the  idea  of  atonement  as  mani- 
fested in  myth,  ritual,  and  custom.  Thus  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  (see  art.  'Suggestions  towards  the 
Reinterpretation  of  Christian  Doctrine,'  Hibbert 
Journnl,  vol.  ii.,  No.  3),  while  admitting  the 
cogency  of  the  universal  belief  in  immortality, 
sees  in  the  crudities  of  the  widespread  practice  of 
sacrifice  only  a  reason  for  discounting  this  ele- 
ment in  traditional  Christianity.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  atonement  is  fundamental  to  the  idea 
of  sacrifice  (see  Robertson  Smith,  Religion  of  the 
Semites,  Lect.  vi.  p.  219  ;  Lect.  xi.  pp.  377-384), 
and  that  tills  idea  of  '  covering '  is  prominent  in 
the  ritual  of  the  OT  (see  Schultz,  OT  TheoL,  Eng. 
tr.  vol.  i.  pp.  3s4-400). 

Ear  from  deprecating,  or  even  ignoring  the 
ancient  sacrifices,  tlie  NT,  as  we  have  seen,  pre- 
sents Christ  as  the  '  Lamb  of  God.'  And  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  Son  is  explicitly  set 
forth  as  *  Himself  the  victim  and  Himself  the 
priest,'  manifested  once  at  the  consummation  of 
the  ages  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Him- 
self (He  9-°).  Though,  unlike  St.  Paul,  who  sees 
the  analogy  between  heathen  sacrifices  and  the 
Christian  Eucharist  (1  Co  1021),  the  author  of  this 
Epistle  confines  his  attention  to  the  worship  of 
the  Hebrews,  the  argument  may  be  legitimately 
extended  to  embrace  the  '  blood  of  bulls  and  goats ' 
offered  under  any  system  for  what  in  view  of  the 
Cross  is  seen  to  be  a  typical,  conventional  purifi- 
cation and  approach  to  God.  There  is,  however, 
one  important  point  in  which  the  Mosaic  sacrifices 
differ  from  all  others.  They  fulfilled  the  primary 
condition  of  Divine  appointment,  and  therefore- 
availed  within  the  limits  of  the  institution.  They 
were  inadequate,  not  because,  like  the  oblations  of 
the  heathen,  they  were  material,  but  because,  un- 
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like  the  ottering  of  Christ,  they  were  transitory 
{He  101* "),  and  alien  to  those  who  brought  them 
(9ia-  M).  Christ,  who  elsewhere  in  the  NT  appears 
as  the  Mediator,  Saviour,  Word  made  flesh,  here 
becomes  specifically  the  Priest  (211  [o  aytdfav  = 
*  priest ' ;  the  act  of  consecration  is  identified  with 
the  Cross  in  1313,  cf.  2W- 1U]  3l  and  passim),  the  ap- 
propriate scientific  term,  as  we  may  call  it,  for 
whoever  establishes  the  proper  end  of  religion, 
communion  with  God.  His  is  a  '  finished  work,' 
because  by  Divine  appointment  {3a  51,4,s)  He  is 
'a  priest  'for  ever'  (5J0  7-1-28),  who  'through  the 
eternal  Spirit'  (914)  obediently  (5a  10")  fulfilled  the 
priestly  function  (83)  in  ottering  the  body  prepared 
for  Him  by  the  will  of  God  (lO5-10)  as  an  eternal 
sacrifice  (1012,  cf.  59).  This  is  no  metaphorical 
self-sacrifice,  the  essence  of  which  is  undeviating 
conformity  to  the  general  law  which  conditions 
human  life.  It  is  '  through  his  own  blood '  (912) 
that  He  enters  once  for  all  into  heaven.  This 
lays  the  emphasis  on  His  death  as  the  means 
through  which  He  makes  that  purification  of  sins 
(l3  914)  whereby  access  is  gained  to  the  throne  of 
grace  (I019  414- ie).  The  open  way  witnesses  to  a 
sacrifice  already  ottered  and  accepted  (1010  177100-- 
fiivot  not  ayta^i/i€fot,  10'4  TCTeX«w«ev  [cf.  Jn  1930] 
toi)s  aytafrfttvovs,  which  RV  rightly  translates  'them 
that  are  [not  'are  being']  sanctified').  The  new 
covenant  is  thus  dedicated  with  blood  {Q18'2*),  not 
because  life  is  liberated  through  death  (for  why 
should  death  effect  this  result  except  according  to 
Oriental  mysticism  ?),  but  because  a  death  must 
have  taken  place  for  the  redemption  of  trans- 
gressions (915  10-',  cf.  Mk  14w  and  parallels),  which 
is,  in  the  phraseology  of  sacrifice,  what  St.  Peter 
says  when  he  declares  that  '  Christ  bore  our  sins 
in  his  body  on  the  tree'  (1  P  234). 

Minds  to  which  sacerdotal  ideas  are  repugnant 
will  always  resent  such  language  as  sophistical 
and  superstitious,  and,  if  they  do  not  reject,  will 
endeavour  to  explain  away  what  is  certainly  the 
meaning  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  No  doubt 
this  particular  mould  of  thought  is  not  necessary 
to  the  gospel,  which  is  content  to  assert  that  Christ 
died  for  our  sins.  Yet  the  consequence  of  reject- 
ing it  is  likely  to  be  a  denial  of  the  atoning  char- 
acter of  Christ's  death.  To  describe  the  central 
fact  of  the  gospel  in  ethical  terms  as  a  revelation 
of  love,  an  exhibition  of  obedience,  or  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Divine  character,  expresses  a  side  of 
truth,  apart  from  which  a  doctrine  of  substitution 
may  become,  if  not  immoral,  at  least  supersti- 
tious. But  such  descriptions  cease  to  be  true,  if 
they  are  taken  for  definitions.  The  Cross  is  no 
longer  a  revelation,  if  it  be  not  a  redemption.  If 
it  be  large  enough  to  deal  with  a  situation  of 
which  the  factors  are  God,  man,  and  sin  ;  if  it  be 
a  fact  of  religion  through  which  men  approach 
that  Personality  in  whom  they  have  their  being, 
its  significance  cannot  be  understood  unless  it  be 
recognized  as  a  mystery,  illuminating  and  illumi- 
nated by  life  and  experience,  but  itself  not  re- 
ducible to  simpler  terms.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
'mysteries,'  in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word,  have 
their  place.  No  organized  religious  system  can 
entirely  dispense  with  them.  And  Christianity 
with  its  sacraments  of  initiation  and  membership 
bears  witness  to  the  'mystery  of  godliness'  (1  Ti 
3  ")  preached  by  it  among  the  nations.  Whatever 
may  be  the  case  with  individuals,  the  race  lias 
found  no  language  in  which  to  express  its  need 
towards  God  but  that  of  propitiatory  sacrifice. 
±0  the  method  of  its  satisfaction  many  analogies 
point,  but  all  taken  together  cannot  sum  up  the 
tross.  For  it  is  essentially  an  eternal  fact,  em- 
bracing but  not  embraced  by  experience  ;  and  its 
theory,  though  to  the  spiritual  man  increasingly 
rational,  must  ever  be  less  than  that  which  it  seeks 


to  explain.  It  is  not  distrust  of  reason,  but  the 
confidence  of  intelligent  faith  which,  the  mure 
surely  it  realizes  the  reasonableness  of  the  evan- 
gelical doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  will  the  more 
readily  make  the  words  of  Bp.  Butler  its  own  : 
'  Some  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  efficacy 
of  what  Christ  has  done  and  Buttered  for  us,  be- 
yond what  the  Scripture  has  authorized ;  others, 
probably  because  they  could  not  explain  it,  have 
been  for  taking  it  away,  and  confining  His  office  as 
Redeemer  of  the  world  to  His  instruction,  example, 
and  government  of  the  Church.  Whereas  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Gospel  appears  to  be  .  .  not  only 
that  He  revealed  to  sinners  that  they  were  in  a 
capacity  of  salvation  .  .  .  but .  .  .  that  He  put  them 
into  this  capacity  of  salvation  by  what  He  did 
and  suffered  for  them.  And  it  is  our  wisdom 

thankfully  to  accept  the  benefit,  by  performing  the 
conditions  upon  which  it  is  offered,  on  our  part, 
without  disputing  how  it  was  procured  on  His' 
(Analogy,  pt.  ii.  ch.  v.). 

Literature. — Among  English  works,  J,  M'Leod  Campbell, 
The  Nature  0/ the  Atonement;  H.N.  Oxenham,  Catholic  Doc- 
trine of  the  A.;  R.  W.  Dale,  7 he  Atonement;  J.  M.  Wilson, 
Hulsean  Lectures;  J.  Denney,  The  Death  of  Christ,  and  The 

A.  and  the  Modern  Mind;  J.  Scott  Lidgett,  The  Spiritual 
Principle  of  the  A.  (Appendix  on  'The  Doctrine  of  the  A.  in 
Church  History');  It.  C.  Moberly,  Atonement  and  Personality; 

B.  F.  Westcott,  The  Victory  of  the  Cross;  \V.  Alexander, 
Verbum  Crucix ;  W.  O.  Burrows,  The  Mystery  of  the  Atone- 
ment.  The  student  should  also  consult  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  Christ 
in  Modem  Theol.,  Div.  in.  ch.  ii. ;  W.  Sanday,  Priesthood  and 
Sacrifice  ;  B.  F.  Westcott,  Com.  on  Ep.  to  the  Ueb.,  passim,  also 
dissertation  on  'The  Gospel  of  Creation'  in  The  Epistles  of  St. 
John;  A.  B.  Davidson,  Theol.  of  the  0T,  350ff.;  S.  R.  Driver, 
art. '  Propitiation '  in  Hastings'  l)B  ;  W.  P.  Paterson,  art. '  Sacri- 
fice,' ib.  Among  foreign  writers  may  be  mentioned  A.  Ritschl, 
Die  christl.  Lehre  von  d.  Rechtferligung  u.  d.  Versohnung  (Eng. 
tr.  Justification  and  Reconciliation);  A.  Seeberg,  Der  Tod 
Vkristi ;  W.  Herrmann,  Der  Vcrkekr  d.  Christen  tntt  Gott  (Eng. 
tr.  Communion  with  God);  B.  Weiss,  Lehrbuch  d.  biblisch, 
Theol.  d.  Aeuen  Test.  (Eng.  tr.  i.  419ff.  and  ii.  220ff.);  A. 
Sabatier,  The  Doctrine  of  the  A.  audits  historical  Eootution 
(Eng.  tr.).  As  landmarks  in  the  development  of  doctrine 
Athiinasius'  de  Incarnatwne  and  Anselm's  Cur  Deus  Uomo  are 
amongst  the  most  important.  J,  (},  SIMPSON. 

ATONEMENT,  DAY  OP See  Day  of  Atone- 
ment. 

ATTRACTION.— Under  this  head  we  shall  con- 
sider the  attraction  possessed  and  exerted  by  the 
character  and  the  teaching  of  Christ  as  portrayed 
and  expressed  in  the  four  Gospels.  That  character 
and  that  teaching  are,  of  course,  inseparable ;  for 
the  work  and  the  message  of  Christ  are  vitally 
and  absolutely  a  personal  work  and  a  personal 
message.  Thus  the  supreme  appeal  of  the  gracious 
invitation  is :  'Come  unto  Me '  (Mt  ll28).  Christ's 
character  and  teaching  have  an  attraction,  both 
extensive  and  intensive,  which  goes  far  beyond 
the  merely  aesthetic  :  it  is  a  dynamical  and  spiritual 
attraction  including  and  permeating  man's  person- 
ality. On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  uniqueness 
of  the  message  (Jn  746) ;  on  the  other,  the  Deauty 
of  the  character  (Jn  1") ;  and  yet  the  attraction 
of  Christ  for  all  men  is  something  deeper  than  ex- 
pression or  analysis,  the  attraction  of  One  lifted 
up  from  the  earth,  drawing  all  men  to  Himself 
(Jn  123J).  This  attraction  is  the  continual  directed 
pressure  of  His  Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  its  reality  is  suggested  by  Ignatius'  compari- 
son of  the  Cross  to  a  crane  of  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  rope  to  draw  mankind  upwards  to  the 
leather  in  heaven  (Eph.  9).  The  universality  of 
this  attraction  is  exemplified  in  the  Gospel  records. 
Jesus  was  the  centre  of  attraction  for  multitudes, 
men  and  women  and  children  (Mk  l27  2s,  Lk  19w 
etc.) ;  and  Zacchseus  (Lk  194),  Nicodemus  (Jn  3s), 
the  'Greeks'  (Jn  1221)  are  only  instances  of  this 
attractive  power  which  had  its  culmination  in  the 
response  of  the  Apostles  to  their  Master's  call. 
In  these  cases  the  attraction  was  visibly,  audibly, 
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and  sensibly  personal ;  the  objects  of  it  saw,  heard, 
and  often  felt  the  Man  that  is  called  JESUS  ( Jn  911, 
Unl1). 

To-day,  the  attraction  of  the  teaching  must  be 
held  to  be  personal  still,  through  that  action  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  implied  in  the  inspiration 
of  the  Gospels.  This  attraction  may  also  bo  said 
to  have  its  seat  in  the  fact  of  the  revelation  of  God- 
in-man  vouchsafed  to  the  race  of  men  fashioned 
in  the  likeness  of  God.  Thus  no  limits  can  be  set 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  attraction  of  Christ  which 
starts  from  such  a  source:  witness  the  unfiiiling 
attractiveness  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt 
5-7)  and  the  last  discourses  (Jn  13-17).  The 
attraction,  too,  increases  many-fold  as  it  takes 
effect  in  drawing  us  nearer  to  the  .Master.  One 
feature  of  this  will  be  the  more  ea-\v  and  quick 
perception  of  fresh  beauties  and  glories  in  the  four- 
told  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  acquisition  of  grace  upon 
grace  (Mt  11,  Mk  10,  Lk  l"i,  Jn  9). 

More  difficult  of  expression,  and  intertwined 
with  this  attraction  of  the  teaching,  is  the  at- 
traction of  the  character.  Christ  appealed  to  it. 
'Me  ye  have  not  always  is  the  pathetic  appeal 
He  made  as  man  (Mt  2(i11);  'I  am  with  you  all 
the  days '  is  the  glorious  promise  He  makes  as  God 
(Mt  2SM).  Above  all,  however,  it  is  the  work  of 
Christ  in  the  sacrifice  of  self  for  love  of  others  that 
draws  the  heart  of  man  with  cords  stronger  and 
surer  than  any  variable  and  uncertain  attractions. 
'Having  loved  his  own  which  were  in  the  world, 
lie  loved  them  unto  the  end '  (to  the  uttermost,  els 
r£\os,  Jn  13").  It  is  the  Cross  of  Christ  which  is 
the  supreme  instrument  of  the  attraction,  the  Cross 
on  which  He  was  lifted  up  in  glory  and  in  shame. 

Literature.— Seeley,  Ecre  Homo  15_  p.  155  f. ;  Bruce,  Galilean 
Gospel,  p.  30ff.  and  passim;  Dale,  Living  Christ,  p.  42ff., 
Atonement^  p.  43Sf.  \y.  IS.  FKANKLAND. 

ATTRIBUTES  OP  CHRIST.  —  In  the  Divine 
Person  of  Jesus  Christ  two  perfect  Natures  were 
united.  We  shall  therefore  find  attributes  belong- 
ing to  (1)  His  Divine  Nature,  (2)  the  union  of  the 
two  Natures,  (3)  His  true  Human  Nature.  As  in 
dealing  with  certain  passages  the  extent  of  the 
Kenosis  will  weigh  greatly,  the  present  arrange- 
ment must  be  taken  as  largely  provisional. 

i.  Attributes  bklonginc  to  Christ's  Divine 
Nature.— Jesus  Christ  is  the  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  attributes.  He  is  '  the  image  (eitabv)  of  the 
invisible  God  '  (Col  lls) ;  '  the  effulgence  (dwaOyao-fia) 
of  his  glory,  and  the  very  image  (xapaKrrjp)  of  his 
substance'  (He  F)  ;  '  the  power  of  God  and  the 
wisdom  of  God  '  (1  Co  l-4)  —  synonyms  for  A670S,  in 
the  phraseology  of  Jewish  speculators.  He  applied 
to  Himself  words  spoken  of  God,  making  the 
significant  change  of  '  Me  '  to  '  Thee  '  (Lk  V'-*7,  cf. 
Mai  31  and  Lk  11734) ;  He  asserted  that  He  came 
forth  from  God  [ek  Jn  842,  cf.  irapd  178,  dirA  133), 
words  which  '  can  only  be  interpreted  of  the  true 
divinity  of  the  Son  of  which  the  Father  is  the 
source  and  fountain  '  (Westcott)  ;  He  claimed  the 
power  of  interpreting  and  revising  the  Mosaic  law 
{Mt  o27',  Mk  104f>  ;  He  acted  in  the  temple  as  its 
master  ( Jn  2l4(,  Mt  211-) ;  He  accepted  from  Thomas 
the  supreme  title  (Jn  2(F),  and  joined  His  name 
permanently  with  that  of  the  Father  (Mt  2H'% 

St  John  identified  the  Divine  Person  of  Isaiah's 
vision  with  Christ  (Jn  1241).  St  Paul  charged  the 
Ephesian  elders  to  '  feed  the  Church  of  God  which 
he  purchased  with  his  own  blood'  (Ac  2U38)  and 
applied  to  Christ  the  words  of  Joel,  '  Whosoever 
shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  LORD  shall  be  saved  ' 
(Ro  1013).  Thus  He  is  One  to  whom  prayer  is 
ottered  (Ac  TM  l-'4  probably),  cf.  one  of  the  earliest 
names  for  His  disciples  (Ac  914-  2I,  1  Cor  1-).  In 
the  Epistles  His  Divinity  is  everywhere  assumed 
and  is  'present  in  solution  in  whole  pages  from 


which  not  a  single  text  could  be  quoted  that 
explicitly  declares  it.'  *     His  name  is  joined  with 

ikA'ft  >?;  sinS,ular  ^b  follows 
1  fh  3»,  2  11,  2»-»);  the  title  'Lord'  in  the 
highest  sense  is  given  {Ro  1U",  1  Cor  12',  etc.)  ■  He 
is  God  blessed  for  ever '  f  (Ro  9s),  and  'in  him 
dwellethal  the  fulness  (a-X^a)  of  the  Godhead 
bodily    (Col  2",  cf.  11U  Jn  H«), 

1.  Eternal  Exietence.— Christ  claimed  that  He 
came  down  from  heaven  without  ceasin"  to  be 
what  He  wiim  before  (Jn  313).  Existence  without 
beginning  is  implied  in  8a8  '  before  Abraham  was 
burn  (TeWff&u)  1  am  '  (e^)j  cf.  \iev  2p>  .  arm  He 
sp..ke  of  the  glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father 
ho  fore  the  world  was  (Jn  17').  The  Atiyos  was  in 
Hie  beginning,  lie  was  the  'mediate  Agent  of 
Creation'  (Jn  1>-  »,  Col  1»«,  He  1--  ">)  ;  He  is  the 
upholder  of  all  things  (Col  l'7,  He  la),  the  '  first- 
born of  all  creation'  and  'before  all  things' (Col 
l15-  "),  cf.  the  use  of  'manifested'  (dtavepouvdafi  in 

1  Ti  3lfi,  1  1*  1'2U,  etc. 

2.  Unique  Relation  to  God.— In  a  few  passages 
only  does  Jesus  call  Himself  the  Son  of  God(Lk 
227u,  Jn  5-&  »JJ5  U4,  cf.  Mt  274J,  Jn  1(P') ;  yet  He 
was  early  conscious  of  His  Sonship  (Lk  2,u).  He 
frequently  accepted  the  title  (cf.  Mt  l(>lti),  and  this 
led  to  the  charge  of  blasphemy  {Jn  197,  cf.  518). 
From  the  earliest  time  it  was  adopted  as  expressing 
the  uniqueness  of  His  Person  (Ac  9a0,  Ro  1\  etc.). 
He  is  described  as  the  '  Only-begotten  '  (p.ovoyevijs, 
Jn  l14-  1S  3W-  JS,  1  Jn  4").  He  spoke  of  '  My 
Father,  'Your  Father,' but  not  of  'Our  Father' 
(except  as  a  form  of  address  to  be  used  by  His 
disciples  in  prayer,  Mt  &1,  Lk  11M  AV),  '  thus  draw- 
ing a  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  Him&elf 
and  His  disciples,  from  which,'  says  Dalmau,£ 
*  it  may  he  perceived  that  it  was  not  the 
veneration  of  those  tiiat  came  after  that  first 
assigned  to  Him  an  exceptional  relation  to  God 
incapable  of  being  transferred  to  others.'  In  this 
respect  Mt  ll-7,  which  forms  the  link  between  the 
Synoptics  and  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  quite  explicit 
(cf.  Hastings'  DB  ii.  623) ;  cf.  also  Mk  1332  and  the 
clear  distinction  made  in  Jn  2(J17. 

3.  Union  and  Equality.— The  Jews  interpreted 
His  words  '  My  Father  worketh  even  until  now 
and  I  work '  as  making  Himself  equal  with  God, 
and  He  did  not  correct  them  (Jn  517- 18).  '  I  and 
the  Father  are  one '  (2e  tay.tv)  implies  one  essence 
not  one  Person  (1030),  cf.  5-3  lu33  H7f-  1711-  'al:  It 
is  difficult  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  St. 
Paul  associates  Him  with  the  Father  as  the  ground 
of  the  Church's  being  and  the  source  of  spiritual 
grace  and  peace,  in  any  other  terms  than  as 
ascribing  to  Him  a  coequal  Godhead  (1  Th  l1  3"fi, 

2  Th  1\  2  Co  1314),  cf.  Ph  2°  [oi>x  apiray/j.bv  qytfcaTO 
t6  etvai  i<ja  Ocy). 

4.  Subordination  and  Dependence  —  such  as 
belong  to  the  filial  relation — are  also  clearly  implied 
in  Jn  5ia  ('The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but 
what  he  seeth  the  Father  doing  :  for  what  things 
soever  he  doeth,  these  the  Son  also  doeth  in  like 
manner'),  and  in  Jn  14'8  ('The  Father  is  greater 
than  I'),  cf.  also  Jn  5'-- *  637.  So  in  Epp.  'All 
things  are  yours  ;  and  ye  are  Christ's  ;  and  Christ 
is  God's'  (l'Cu  3s"-  ■''),  cf.  1  Co  11J  lfr". 

5.  Universal  Power  is  frequently  claimed  by 
Christ  as  His  even  on  earth,  although  it  could  not 
be  fully  exercised  until  after  the  Ascension  (Lk 
10a-  II  Jn  1615).  He  is  given  authority  (efcowua)  over- 
all flesh  (Jn  17-)  ;  '  All  authority  hath  been  given 
unto  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth'  (Mt  2818),  cf.  Jn 
3"  133.  Accordingly  St.  Peter  describes  Him  as 
'  Lord  of  all '  {Ac  lu3a) ;  He  is  '  over  all '  ( Ro  95) ;  and 
the  '  head  of  all  principality  and  power'  (Col  210). 

*  Dale,  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  87. 

I  See  Sanday-Headlam,  Romans,  pp.  233-238. 

t  The  Words  0/ Jesus,  p.  190  (Eng.  tr.). 
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He  is  present  still  with  His  Church  though  invisible 
(Mt  1&  28*\  cf.  1  Co  54),  ruling  and  guiding  (Ac  9IU 
22i8  23",  and  cf.  the  letters  to  the  Churches,  Rev 

"  6    Divine    Consciousness   and    Knowledge.— 

Jesus  claimed  a  unique  knowledge  of  the  Bather 
and  the  exclusive  power  of  revealing  Him  (Mt  11- ■). 
He  spoke  of  heavenly  things  which  could  only  be 
known  by  Divine  consciousness  (Mt  1810-  ",  Lk 
1510  Jn  3'3  14').  He  was  the  great  Prophet  which 
was  to  come  (Jn  614,  Ac  32-'},  the  fullest  revealer  of 
God's  will  (He  1*),  but  He  differed  essentially  from 
even  the  highest  prophets,  in  that  He  spoke  with 
authority  as  from  Himself,  and  never  introduced 
His  message  by  such  words  as  'Thus  saitli  the 
Lord.'  '  In  him  are  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge  hidden '  (Col  2s).  He  knew  (Jn  18J) 
and  made  known  the  details  of  His  Passion  and 
Resurrection  (Mk  831  9Jl  10"  etc.,  cf.  148- *J).  He 
foretold  the  sufferings  of  His  disciples  (Mt  1018t), 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Lk  1943-  "  21-'),  events 
preceding  the  end  of  the  world  (Mt24||)  and  the 
judgment  of  mankind  (see  below).  Here  too  may 
be  mentioned  His  power  of  knowing  the  thoughts 
of  men.  Such  knowledge  is  described  both  as  rela- 
tive, acquired  {yivwffKtiv,  cf.  Mk28),  and  absolute, 
possessed  (etfenu,  cf.  Jn  &l,  Lk  ll17),  cf.  Lk  739"40 
947.  He  seems  to  be  addressed  as  KapStoyvwari}*  in 
Ac  l24,  which  agrees  with  what  is  told  as  to  His 
supernatural  knuwledge  of  the  thoughts  and  lives 
of  persons,  cf.  Jn  2-1'  ^  ('  He  knew  all  men.  .  . 
he  himself  knew  what  was  in  man'),  also  Lk  195, 
Jn  l48  418- 2U  6'14  ll11-  ".  Itappears  also  with  regard 
to  things  (Mt  1727  21*  2618,  Lk  54"6,  cf.  Jn  21G). 
Whether  such  passages  imply  absolute  omniscience, 
or  omniscience  conditioned  by  human  nature,  de- 
pends upon  the  view  taken  of  theKenosis(see  West- 
cott,  Add.  Note  on  Jn2-4;  Gora,  Bamp.Lect.  p.  147). 
7.  Self-assertion  and  Exclusive  Claims.— His 
works  were  such  as  no  other  man  did  (Jn  1524), 
His  words  shall  outlast  heaven  and  earth  (Mt2435), 
men  will  be  judged  by  their  relation  to  Him  (Mt 
7s  10s-),  and  by  their  belief  or  unbelief  on  Him 
(Mk  1616,  Jn  6W  12*).  He  requires  the  forsaking 
of  everything  which  may  prove  a  hindrance  to 
following  Him  (Mt  8-1  lCF,  Mk  1021,  Lk  14s"). 
Suffering  and  loss  incurred  for  His  Name's  sake 
will  be  rewarded  in  the  Regeneration  (Mt  1929  ||), 
even  now  those  who  suffer  for  His  sake  are  blessed 
(Mt  51W-).  He  claims  to  be  the  Light  of  the  world 
(Jn  8l-  9s  1246),  the  Wiiy,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life 
(Jn  1411).  Eternal  life,  spiritual  strength,  and 
growth  can  come  only  from  union  with  Him  and 
feeding  on  Him  (Jn  540  651f-  1028  154*  5  17s).  He  is 
the  Giver  of  rest  and  peace  (Mt  ll28,  Jn  1427).  And 
such  claims  are  endorsed  by  St.  John  (Jn  l9,  1  Jn 
51-)  and  St.  Paul  (Ro  S\  Ph  413,  1  Ti  l12). 

ii.  Attributes  belonging  to  the  Union  of 
the  two  Natlti;ks.  — 1,  Mediation.— There  is  a 
twofold  Mediatorial  activity  ascribed  to  the  Son 
of  God  which  must  be  distinguished  ;  that  pre- 
sented in  the  revelation  of  the  Logos  proceeding 
from  God  all-creatin"  and  all-sustaining  ;  and  that 
exhibited  in  the  work  of  the  Christ,  leading  back 
tu  God  and  transforming  the  relation  of  contrast 
into  one  of  union,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all.* 
The  former  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  latter 
appears  in  passages  which  speak  ^f  Christ  as 
delivering  us  from  sin  and  Satan  (Jn  123i-  3i,  He 
214-  15,  1  Jn  35- 8),  as  obtaining  for  us  eternal  life 
(Jn  3141-  651,  R0623  etc.),  as  procuring  the  gracious 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Jn  1416-  *  Ac  2s3,  Tit 
3a  6  etc. ),  conferring  Christian  graces  (1  Co  l4'-,  Eph 
l3-4  etc.),  and  acting  as  our  representative  High 
Priest  (He  414  7*f-  etc.J.t  The  title  'Mediator' 
(fieaiTijs)  occurs  in  1  Ti  2s,  He  8°  915  1224. 

*  See  Martensen,  Christian  Dogmatics,  §  180. 
t  Dale,  Atonement,  \t.  451. 


2.  Sovereignty.— One  object  of  Christ's  coming 
was  to  found  a  world-wide  imperishable  society, 
called  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  or  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  He  was  foretold  in  prophecy  as  King  (Zee 
9",  cf.  Mt  21s).  He  Himself  spoke  of  His  Kingdom 
(Mt  1341  16-8,  Lk  2230)  and  accepted  the  title  from 
Pilate,  but  explained  that  it  was  '  not  of  this 
world '  ( Jn  l&3r'-  3T).  Satan  tempted  Him  to  ante- 
date it  by  a  short  but  sinful  method  (Mt  48- u). 
He  is  '  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords '  (Rev  191B, 
cf.  U15). 

Dalman  (Words  of  Jems,  p.  133  f.)  thinks,  assuming  an 
Aramaic  original,-  that  iv  t*i  fair.  fu>v  or  a-ltaZ  would  have  to 
be  rendered  '  wlien  I  am  King,'  etc.,  and  Lk  2342  '  as  King  * ;  ct. 
Dn  630  i?VTi  m^V?3  'in  the  reign  of  Darius.'  On  the  'origi. 
nalitv '  arid  *'  audacity '  of  Christ's  design  to  form  a  world-wide 
kingdom  see  Liddon, 'Samp.  Lect.  iii.;  ficce  Homo,  ch.  v. 

3.  Conscionsness  of  His  Mission  was  ever  present 
to  His  mind.  Frequently  He  uses  such  expressions; 
as  '  the  Father  that  sent  me'  (Jn  644  816,  cf.  2021), 
'  Him  that  sent  me  !  (Jn  7^  1244  \&),  '  I  am  sent' 
(Mt  1524,  Lk  44S).  There  was  the  sense  of  purpose 
in  His  life,  '  To  this  end  am  I  come  into  the  world, 
that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth '  ( Jn  1837) ; 
it  is  implied  in  the  repeated  use  of  'must'  (5ei), 
implying  '  moral  obligation,  especially  that  con- 
straint which  arises  from  Divine  appointment* 
(Grimm-Thayer,  see  Mk  831,  Lk  24**  TR,  Jn  3" 
etc.) ;  and  cf.  Lk  951  *  He  steadfastly  set  {ier^t) 
his  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem.' 

4.  Sinlessness.— While  He  had  the  most  perfect 
appreciation  of  sin  and  holiness,  while  He  pre- 
scribed repentance  and  conversion,  rebuking  all 
self-righteousness  and  pride,  He  was  absolutely 
without  any  consciousness  of  sin  or  need  of  re- 
pentance in  Himself.  He  claimed  to  be  free  from 
it  (Jn  143u) ;  He  challenged  examination  and  con- 
viction (Jn  84e);  He  could  say  at  the  end:  'I 
glorified  thee  on  the  earth,  having  accomplished 
the  work  which  thou  hast  given  me  to  do'  (Jn  17\ 
cf .  Jn  8ay  1930,  Mt  317 175 ;  and  as  to  His  best  disciples, 
Lk  171U).  The  truth  of  His  claim  was  testified  by 
His  forerunner  (Mt  314),  most  intimate  friends  (Jn 
1'*),  enemies  (Mk  145"-),  judges  (Jn  18*  Mt  27* 
etc.,  Lk  2315),  and  betrayer  (Mt  274)— on  Mk  1018 
see  the  Commentaries.  Christ's  moral  perfection 
is  recognized  everywhere  in  the  Epistles:  'who 
knew  no  sin  '  (2  Co  521) ;  '  who  did  no  sin,  neither 
was  guile  found  in  his  mouth'  (1  P  2-).  He  is 
holy  (Hyios,  Ac  314,  Rev  37  ;  &rws,  He  726),  righteous 
(31/wuos,  1  P  318, 1  Jn  21).  pure  {ayv6s,  1  Jn  3*),  guile- 
less and  undented  (&Kanos,  aptavTos,  He  TM) ;  cf. 
He  415,  1  Jn  35,  1  P  l19. 

5.  Glory.— St.  Jolin,  summing  up  his  experience, 
writes :  '  We  beheld  his  glory,  glory  as  of  the 
only-begotten  from  the  Father '  ( Jn  l14) ;  here  many 
find  a  reference  to  the  Shekinah  (note  teicfyaeev) 
and  interpret  56%*  as  the  '  totality  of  the  Divine 
attributes'  (cf.  Liddon,  BL"  232);  others,  as  'a  glory 
which  corresponded  with  His  filial  relation  to  the 
Father  even  when  He  had  laid  aside  His  divine 
glury'(Westcott).  Isaiah  in  hi*  vision  saw  His  glory 
(Jn  1241),  it  was  manifested  in  His  '  signs '  (Jn  2U), 
and  at  the  Transfiguration  (2  P  1").  In  some 
sense  it  was  laid  aside  or  veiled  at  the  Incarnation 
(Jn  17&),  but  Christ  constantly  spoke  of  it  as  re- 
gained by  means  of  His  death  and  resurrection 
(Jn  12^  1331  17*-  5),  cf.  Jn  1218,  Ph  321,  and  Rev  5" 
( '  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  hath  been  slain  to  receive 
the  power  and  riches  .  .  and  glory  and  blessing). 
He  will  come  hereafter  in  His  glory  as  Judge  (Mt 
2531),  cf.  Mt  Iff28,  1  P  4,a ;  and  in  Epp.  He  is  styled 
'  the  Lord  of  glory '  (1  Co  28,  Ja  21). 

6.  Salvation.— His  mission  on  earth  was  «> 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost '  (Lk  19i0,  cf. 
9s*.  Jn  3",  1  Ti  l15),  it  was  implied  in  His  very 
name  (Mt  l31)-  He  is  the  author  (apocryus,  He  2'  ; 
afnos,  5y)  of  salvation.     Twice  only  is  the  full  title 
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He  is  present  still  with  His  Church  though  invisible 
(Mt  1&  28*\  cf.  1  Co  54),  ruling  and  guiding  (Ac  9IU 
22i8  23",  and  cf.  the  letters  to  the  Churches,  Rev 

"  6    Divine    Consciousness   and    Knowledge.— 

Jesus  claimed  a  unique  knowledge  of  the  Bather 
and  the  exclusive  power  of  revealing  Him  (Mt  11- ■). 
He  spoke  of  heavenly  things  which  could  only  be 
known  by  Divine  consciousness  (Mt  1810-  ",  Lk 
1510  Jn  3'3  14').  He  was  the  great  Prophet  which 
was  to  come  (Jn  614,  Ac  32-'},  the  fullest  revealer  of 
God's  will  (He  1*),  but  He  differed  essentially  from 
even  the  highest  prophets,  in  that  He  spoke  with 
authority  as  from  Himself,  and  never  introduced 
His  message  by  such  words  as  'Thus  saitli  the 
Lord.'  '  In  him  are  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge  hidden '  (Col  2s).  He  knew  (Jn  18J) 
and  made  known  the  details  of  His  Passion  and 
Resurrection  (Mk  831  9Jl  10"  etc.,  cf.  148- *J).  He 
foretold  the  sufferings  of  His  disciples  (Mt  1018t), 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Lk  1943-  "  21-'),  events 
preceding  the  end  of  the  world  (Mt24||)  and  the 
judgment  of  mankind  (see  below).  Here  too  may 
be  mentioned  His  power  of  knowing  the  thoughts 
of  men.  Such  knowledge  is  described  both  as  rela- 
tive, acquired  {yivwffKtiv,  cf.  Mk28),  and  absolute, 
possessed  (etfenu,  cf.  Jn  &l,  Lk  ll17),  cf.  Lk  739"40 
947.  He  seems  to  be  addressed  as  KapStoyvwari}*  in 
Ac  l24,  which  agrees  with  what  is  told  as  to  His 
supernatural  knuwledge  of  the  thoughts  and  lives 
of  persons,  cf.  Jn  2-1'  ^  ('  He  knew  all  men.  .  . 
he  himself  knew  what  was  in  man'),  also  Lk  195, 
Jn  l48  418- 2U  6'14  ll11-  ".  Itappears  also  with  regard 
to  things  (Mt  1727  21*  2618,  Lk  54"6,  cf.  Jn  21G). 
Whether  such  passages  imply  absolute  omniscience, 
or  omniscience  conditioned  by  human  nature,  de- 
pends upon  the  view  taken  of  theKenosis(see  West- 
cott,  Add.  Note  on  Jn2-4;  Gora,  Bamp.Lect.  p.  147). 
7.  Self-assertion  and  Exclusive  Claims.— His 
works  were  such  as  no  other  man  did  (Jn  1524), 
His  words  shall  outlast  heaven  and  earth  (Mt2435), 
men  will  be  judged  by  their  relation  to  Him  (Mt 
7s  10s-),  and  by  their  belief  or  unbelief  on  Him 
(Mk  1616,  Jn  6W  12*).  He  requires  the  forsaking 
of  everything  which  may  prove  a  hindrance  to 
following  Him  (Mt  8-1  lCF,  Mk  1021,  Lk  14s"). 
Suffering  and  loss  incurred  for  His  Name's  sake 
will  be  rewarded  in  the  Regeneration  (Mt  1929  ||), 
even  now  those  who  suffer  for  His  sake  are  blessed 
(Mt  51W-).  He  claims  to  be  the  Light  of  the  world 
(Jn  8l-  9s  1246),  the  Wiiy,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life 
(Jn  1411).  Eternal  life,  spiritual  strength,  and 
growth  can  come  only  from  union  with  Him  and 
feeding  on  Him  (Jn  540  651f-  1028  154*  5  17s).  He  is 
the  Giver  of  rest  and  peace  (Mt  ll28,  Jn  1427).  And 
such  claims  are  endorsed  by  St.  John  (Jn  l9,  1  Jn 
51-)  and  St.  Paul  (Ro  S\  Ph  413,  1  Ti  l12). 

ii.  Attributes  belonging  to  the  Union  of 
the  two  Natlti;ks.  — 1,  Mediation.— There  is  a 
twofold  Mediatorial  activity  ascribed  to  the  Son 
of  God  which  must  be  distinguished  ;  that  pre- 
sented in  the  revelation  of  the  Logos  proceeding 
from  God  all-creatin"  and  all-sustaining  ;  and  that 
exhibited  in  the  work  of  the  Christ,  leading  back 
tu  God  and  transforming  the  relation  of  contrast 
into  one  of  union,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all.* 
The  former  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  latter 
appears  in  passages  which  speak  ^f  Christ  as 
delivering  us  from  sin  and  Satan  (Jn  123i-  3i,  He 
214-  15,  1  Jn  35- 8),  as  obtaining  for  us  eternal  life 
(Jn  3141-  651,  R0623  etc.),  as  procuring  the  gracious 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Jn  1416-  *  Ac  2s3,  Tit 
3a  6  etc. ),  conferring  Christian  graces  (1  Co  l4'-,  Eph 
l3-4  etc.),  and  acting  as  our  representative  High 
Priest  (He  414  7*f-  etc.J.t  The  title  'Mediator' 
(fieaiTijs)  occurs  in  1  Ti  2s,  He  8°  915  1224. 

*  See  Martensen,  Christian  Dogmatics,  §  180. 
t  Dale,  Atonement,  \t.  451. 


2.  Sovereignty.— One  object  of  Christ's  coming 
was  to  found  a  world-wide  imperishable  society, 
called  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  or  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  He  was  foretold  in  prophecy  as  King  (Zee 
9",  cf.  Mt  21s).  He  Himself  spoke  of  His  Kingdom 
(Mt  1341  16-8,  Lk  2230)  and  accepted  the  title  from 
Pilate,  but  explained  that  it  was  '  not  of  this 
world '  ( Jn  l&3r'-  3T).  Satan  tempted  Him  to  ante- 
date it  by  a  short  but  sinful  method  (Mt  48- u). 
He  is  '  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords '  (Rev  191B, 
cf.  U15). 

Dalman  (Words  of  Jems,  p.  133  f.)  thinks,  assuming  an 
Aramaic  original,-  that  iv  t*i  fair.  fu>v  or  a-ltaZ  would  have  to 
be  rendered  '  wlien  I  am  King,'  etc.,  and  Lk  2342  '  as  King  * ;  ct. 
Dn  630  i?VTi  m^V?3  'in  the  reign  of  Darius.'  On  the  'origi. 
nalitv '  arid  *'  audacity '  of  Christ's  design  to  form  a  world-wide 
kingdom  see  Liddon, 'Samp.  Lect.  iii.;  ficce  Homo,  ch.  v. 

3.  Conscionsness  of  His  Mission  was  ever  present 
to  His  mind.  Frequently  He  uses  such  expressions; 
as  '  the  Father  that  sent  me'  (Jn  644  816,  cf.  2021), 
'  Him  that  sent  me  !  (Jn  7^  1244  \&),  '  I  am  sent' 
(Mt  1524,  Lk  44S).  There  was  the  sense  of  purpose 
in  His  life,  '  To  this  end  am  I  come  into  the  world, 
that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth '  ( Jn  1837) ; 
it  is  implied  in  the  repeated  use  of  'must'  (5ei), 
implying  '  moral  obligation,  especially  that  con- 
straint which  arises  from  Divine  appointment* 
(Grimm-Thayer,  see  Mk  831,  Lk  24**  TR,  Jn  3" 
etc.) ;  and  cf.  Lk  951  *  He  steadfastly  set  {ier^t) 
his  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem.' 

4.  Sinlessness.— While  He  had  the  most  perfect 
appreciation  of  sin  and  holiness,  while  He  pre- 
scribed repentance  and  conversion,  rebuking  all 
self-righteousness  and  pride,  He  was  absolutely 
without  any  consciousness  of  sin  or  need  of  re- 
pentance in  Himself.  He  claimed  to  be  free  from 
it  (Jn  143u) ;  He  challenged  examination  and  con- 
viction (Jn  84e);  He  could  say  at  the  end:  'I 
glorified  thee  on  the  earth,  having  accomplished 
the  work  which  thou  hast  given  me  to  do'  (Jn  17\ 
cf .  Jn  8ay  1930,  Mt  317 175 ;  and  as  to  His  best  disciples, 
Lk  171U).  The  truth  of  His  claim  was  testified  by 
His  forerunner  (Mt  314),  most  intimate  friends  (Jn 
1'*),  enemies  (Mk  145"-),  judges  (Jn  18*  Mt  27* 
etc.,  Lk  2315),  and  betrayer  (Mt  274)— on  Mk  1018 
see  the  Commentaries.  Christ's  moral  perfection 
is  recognized  everywhere  in  the  Epistles:  'who 
knew  no  sin  '  (2  Co  521) ;  '  who  did  no  sin,  neither 
was  guile  found  in  his  mouth'  (1  P  2-).  He  is 
holy  (Hyios,  Ac  314,  Rev  37  ;  &rws,  He  726),  righteous 
(31/wuos,  1  P  318, 1  Jn  21).  pure  {ayv6s,  1  Jn  3*),  guile- 
less and  undented  (&Kanos,  aptavTos,  He  TM) ;  cf. 
He  415,  1  Jn  35,  1  P  l19. 

5.  Glory.— St.  Jolin,  summing  up  his  experience, 
writes :  '  We  beheld  his  glory,  glory  as  of  the 
only-begotten  from  the  Father '  ( Jn  l14) ;  here  many 
find  a  reference  to  the  Shekinah  (note  teicfyaeev) 
and  interpret  56%*  as  the  '  totality  of  the  Divine 
attributes'  (cf.  Liddon,  BL"  232);  others,  as  'a  glory 
which  corresponded  with  His  filial  relation  to  the 
Father  even  when  He  had  laid  aside  His  divine 
glury'(Westcott).  Isaiah  in  hi*  vision  saw  His  glory 
(Jn  1241),  it  was  manifested  in  His  '  signs '  (Jn  2U), 
and  at  the  Transfiguration  (2  P  1").  In  some 
sense  it  was  laid  aside  or  veiled  at  the  Incarnation 
(Jn  17&),  but  Christ  constantly  spoke  of  it  as  re- 
gained by  means  of  His  death  and  resurrection 
(Jn  12^  1331  17*-  5),  cf.  Jn  1218,  Ph  321,  and  Rev  5" 
( '  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  hath  been  slain  to  receive 
the  power  and  riches  .  .  and  glory  and  blessing). 
He  will  come  hereafter  in  His  glory  as  Judge  (Mt 
2531),  cf.  Mt  Iff28,  1  P  4,a ;  and  in  Epp.  He  is  styled 
'  the  Lord  of  glory '  (1  Co  28,  Ja  21). 

6.  Salvation.— His  mission  on  earth  was  «> 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost '  (Lk  19i0,  cf. 
9s*.  Jn  3",  1  Ti  l15),  it  was  implied  in  His  very 
name  (Mt  l31)-  He  is  the  author  (apocryus,  He  2'  ; 
afnos,  5y)  of  salvation.     Twice  only  is  the  full  title 
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'  Saviour  of  the  world '  given  ( Jn  44-,  1  Jn  4",  cf. 
1  Ti410),  but  'Saviour 'is  found  frequently  {Lk  2", 
cf.  230,  Ac  531  13-'»,  Ph  3™  2  1>  3lB  etc.).  In  this 
connexion  may  be  noted  the  power  of  forgiving- 
sins  which  He  claimed  on  earth  as  Son  of  Man  ;  see 
His  words  to  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy,  with  the 
comment  of  the  bystanders  (Mt  9f ),  "and  to  the 
woman  who  was  a  sinner  {Lk  74a),  cf.  Ac  ,r>!l  1(J43. 

7.  Judgment.— One  of  the  most  momentous  at- 
tributes is  the  power  of  judging  mankind,  involving 
complete  and  entire  knowledge  of  the  thoughts, 
actions,  and  circumstances  of  all  men  {cf.  1  Co  4'). 
That  such  should  he  His  work  was  foretold  by 
John  the  Baptist  (Mt  3'-')  and  asserted  by  Himself 
(Mt  16-7  23"  etc.,  cf.  Kcv  221-).  It  is  committed  to 
Him  by  the  Father  (.In  ">--),  because  He  is-  a  son  of 
man  (Jn  5'-7  RVm),  ami  His  disciples  should  watch, 
making  supplication  that  they  may  prevail  .  .  to 
stand  before  Him  (Lk  21*"*}.  He  is  '  ordained  by 
God  to  be  the  judge  of  quick  and  dead'  (Ac  104-, 
cf.  IT31,  2  Ti  41),  and  before  His  judgment-seat  we 
all  must  be  made  manifest  (2  Co  5lu,  cf.  llo  14lu). 

8.  Supreme  Power. — He  exercised  power  over 
nature  (Jn  2a,  Mt  8s*  14-5  21  w  Mk  6»r-,  Lk  54f-). 
His  various  miracles  of  healing  showed  His  power 
over  disease.  Sometimes  the  cure  was  accom- 
panied by  His  touch  (Mt  S3-  r'  2034,  Lk  22') ;  some- 
times the  sufferer  touched  Him  (Mk  5'--%  Lk  Gl!l)  ; 
it  was  wrought  by  a  word  (Mt  1213)  ;  or  by  visible 
and  tangible  means  {Jn  9fi" 7) ;  and  even  at  a  dis- 
tance (Mt  S13,  Mk  7;t0,  Jn  450).     Three  instances  of 

Sower  over  d"th  are  recorded  (Mk  541,  Lk  714, 
n  ll43);  cf.  Mt  11s.  His  power  also  over  evil 
spirits  was  shown  in  many  cases  and  acknowledged 
by  them  (Mk  l-4  57,  Lk  4s3  etc.,  cf.  Ac  1038).  He 
was  the  One  stronger  than  the  strong  man,  Lk 
1I-J,  cf.  Mt  410*  ".  He  excited  astonishment  in  the 
people  (noted  chiefly  in  Mk.  and  Lk.}.  It  was 
caused  by  His  teaching  (Mt  7-8,  Mk  l-:),  His 
words  of  grace  {Lk  4-,  cf.  Jn  715-  4,i),  and  the 
authority  with  which  He  spoke  (Lk  432};  in  these 
instances  Bavpafciv  and  enirX-qaoeffBai  are  used. 
The  effects  produced  by  His  miracles  are  ex- 
pressed ly  similar  words  of  amazement — Bavfid- 
fry  {Mt  1531,  Mk  5-°,  Lk  ll14,  Jn  7-');  iK*\fa- 
aea6ai  (Mk  7s7,  Lk  943)  ;  O&ppos  and  iKBa^urBai 
(Mk  915.  Lk  *■*)  ;  Zko-tchw  •  and  igaravOtn.  {Mk  213, 
Lk  o^S*1)  ;  <po$os  (Lk  5-67lfi).  Among  the  disciples 
the  same  feelings  were  caused  :  '  they  were  sore 
amazed  in  themselves'  {\iav  i^iaravro,  Mk  651) ; 
'  being  afraid  they  marvelled '  l<pofir}&ivTe$  iBavp.- 
atrae,  Lk  H25) ;  'they  were  amazed  {iOapifiovvTo)  and 
astonished  exceedingly '  (^ewX^ffaovro,  Mk  1034-  -11)  ; 
"they  were  amazed  (idanfiovvTo)  and  afraid'  {ifofi- 
ovvto)  on  the  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Mk  10"-). 

9.  Dignity.— An  attribute  commanding  respect 
and  reverence  is  closely  connected  with  the  above. 
The  Baptist  declared  Christ  to  be  immeasurably 
above  himself  (Jn  1L7),  while  Christ  described  him 
as  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  because  His  fore- 
runner {Mt  lly-3u);  the  disciples  'were  afraid  to 
ask  him  '  (Mk  9s2,  cf.  Jn  4-7) ;  those  who  came  to 
arrest  Him  fell  to  the  ground  (Jn  18°,  cf  10*  liV), 
and  Pilate  was  the  more  afraid  hearing  His  claim 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  (Jn  19")  j  note  His  silence 
(Mt26liJ'-,  Mk  153f-,  Lk  23y).  Other  feelings,  how- 
ever, than  reverence  for  His  dignity  were  also 
excited,  e.g.  rrpulsajn  in  the  demoniacs  (Lk  4:yj) 
and  in  the  Gerasenes  (Mk  517) ;  wrath  (Lk  4-*)  ; 
shame  in  His  adversaries,  joy  in  the  multitude 
(Lk  1317)  ;  ronsrioiwunw  of  unworthincss  in  the 
centurion  (Mt  S8),  and  of  sinfulness  in  Petei 
<Lk58>- 

10.  Restraint  in  the  use  of  Power.— This  attri- 
bute is  strongly  marked.  Christ  never  used  His 
Divine  power  for  His  own  "benefit  (Mt  42')  nor  for 
destro1 


life  (on   apparent   exceptions,  Mk  5U, 


Mt  21™,   see  Comm.).     He  restrained  it  that  the 


Scriptures  might  be  fulfilled  (Mt  2654)  and  His 
exercise  of  it  was  often  limited  by  want  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  those  present  (Mt  13M). 

iii.  Attributes  belonging  to  Christ's  true 
Human  Nature. -Becoming  truly  man,  He  took 
upon  Him  our  nature  as  the  Fall  had  left  it  with 
Us  limitations,  its  weaknesses,  and  its  ordinary 
feelings  so  far  as  they  are  not  tainted  by  sin. 
He  partook  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  in  all  things 
was  made  like  unto  His  brethren  (He  214-  n,  cf.  Ko 
Sa).  He  possessed  a  true  human  will,  but  ever 
subject  to  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  will  (Jn  o18, 
Mt2(i3il);  OkhuMan  svttl  tyvxh,  Mt  26*",  Jn  12-7)  and 
a  human  spirit  (iri>evp.a,  Mk  2H,  Lk  234li,  Jn  ll33  1  P 
31B);  He  was  representative  Man  (1  Co  1.7--')  •  all 
which  is  implied  in  'the  Word  became  flesh'  (6 
Advos  <rap^4yiv€To,  Jn  li4}.  The  Permanence  of  Ills 
Manhood  is  evident  since  He  was  recognized  after 
the  Resurrection  (cf.  Jn  20-7)  and  ascended  with 
His  glorilicd  body  into  Heaven;  there  He  inter- 
cedes as  our  High  Priest  (He  414  etc.},  and  will  one 
day  come  again  in  like  manner  as  He  was  seen  to 
go  into  heaven  (Ac  l11}. 

1.  Limitation  of  Power  seems  to  be  implied  in 
the  Incarnation  ;  it  is  noted  especially  by  St  Mark, 
who  lias  several  passages  expressing  inability  (oi> 
ovvaaBai,  Mk  l45  7L4  and  66,  which  compare  with  Mt 
1358). 

2.  Limitation  of  Knowledge  is  distinctly  asserted 
by  Jesus  Himself  on  one  point  (Mt  24'1'  KV,  M  k 
1332,  cf.  Ac  l7,  He  1013).  In  His  childhood  He  grew, 
'  becoming  full  of  wisdom '  (Trhtipoifupoy) ;  He  ad- 
vanced {irpoiKoirre)  in  wisdom  (Lk  i2w-  5J) ;  the  story 
of  the  tig-tree  implies  that  He  expected  to  find 
fruit  (jjXtiei/  €i  &pa  evptfaet  ti  iv  avrji,  Mk  ll13).  He 
prayed  as  if  the  future  were  not  clear  (Mt  263:')  ; 
He  asked  questions  for  information  (Mt  9-8,  Mk  63M 
8a».  E7  9-ji(  lic  8w>  JU  ii34)(  cf,  Mk  ll11- 

3.  Astonishment  and  Surprise.— In  two  cases 
only  is  J<  sus  said  to  have  marvelled  (Bavfuiieiv,  Mk 
&',  Lk  Is),  but  surprise  is  implied  at  His  parents 
(Lk  249) ;  at  the  disciples'  slowness  of  faith  and 
understanding  (Mk  44u  71M);  at  the  sleep  of  Simon 
(Mk  1437) ;  cf.  Mk  1433  where  a  very  strong  word 
is  used  of  the  Agony  (eKBafifjetadat,  to  be  '  struck 
with  amazement'). 

4.  Need  of  Prayer  and  Communion  with  the 
Father  is  apparent  from  many  passages.  Some- 
times He  continued  all  night  in  prayer  {Lk  61-). 
It  was  associated  with  great  events  in  His  life  (Lk 
3-ji  6is.w  gis.M  jn  12*J7.  jyit  2o3Sf-||,  cf.  He  07);  it  is 
mentioned  after  days  of  busy  labour  (Mt  H13,  Mk 
l35,  Lk  5lti).  He  offered  thanks  also  (Mt  ll3",  Jn 
ll41).  Jesus  prayed  for  His  disciples  (Lk  22'-, 
Jn  17),  and  taught  them  to  pray  (Mt  &>,  Lk  11"), 
but  He  never  gathered  them  to  pray  with  Him. 
Compare  also  Mt  14ia  1913.  Lk  ll1  '-'P  etc. 

5.  Temptation  was  a  reality  to  Jesus  (Mt  4W1 ; ), 
Satan  lelt  Him  only  for  a  season  (Lk  4yi ;  cf.  Lk 
225J,  Jn  143li).  It  came  also  from  Peter  (Mt  lb—} 
ami  His  enemies  (Lk  ll53);  cf.  Lk  22^»  (iv  rots 
irttpafffiois  p-ov) ;  He  was  '  in  all  points  tempted  like 
as  we  are,  yet  without  sin '  (x^pis  anaprias,  He  41'1). 

6.  Suffering  came  from  .such  temptation  (He 
218) ;  but  the  word  Traux""  is  specially  used  of  the 
last  days  of  His  earthly  life.  Thus  the  prophecy 
of  the  Suffering  Servant  in  Isaiah  was  fulfilled 
(Mk  913,  Lk  24-u- 4e  ;  cf.  el  iraB^Tbi  6  Xpiffrbs,  Ac  2b""). 
Peter's  confession  at  C;csarea  Philippi  marked  the 
time  when  Jesus  began  to  emphasize  this  side  of 
the  Messianic  prophecies  (Mt  16-1,  cf.  Mt  417).  The 
only  absolute  use  of  the  word  in  the  Gospels  occurs 
in  Lk  22'°.  (See  'Sorrow'  below.)  By  suffering 
He  learned  the  moral  discipline  of  human  experi- 
ence, He  was  '  made  perfect'  and  'learned  obedi- 
ence '  (He  210  i>v-'J),  so  that  He  can  be  a  pattern  and 
wimple  for  Christians  (1  P  2At  1  Jn  2r>  3'J).  He 
exliiLitedi/«;*/i  (He  3J-  ''■)  and  trust  (Jn  ll41f-,  He  21-) 
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in  the  highest  forms.  He  is  the  '  author  and  per- 
fecter  (ipxyyte  *<"  rcXeiwriJs)  of  our  faith'  (He  12a), 
•the  perfect  example— perfect  in  realization  and 
effect— of  that  faith  which  we  are  to  imitate  trust- 
ing in  Him '  (Westcott).  Submission  and  Obedience 
He  showed  to  Mary  and  Joseph  also  (Lk  251),  and 
to  His  Heavenly  Father  {Mt  2642) ;  cf.  Ro  51*.  The 
purpose  of  His  life  was  summed  up  in  the  words 
*  to  do  thy  will.  O  God '  (He  107). 

7.  Liability  to  Human  InfirmitieB. — Jesus  experi- 
enced hunger  (Mt  4a  2118,  cf.  Jn  431) ;  thirst  (Jn  47 
1928,  cf.  Mt  27") ;  weariness  and  pain :  '  being 
wearied  (xeKOTriaKiis)  with  His  journey  He  sat  thus 
(oiirws)  by  the  weir  (Jn  4e) ;  in  the  boat  He  'fell 
asleep'  {drpOTrvuxre,  Lk  8W) ;  in  the  Garden  there 
appeared  an  angel  strengthening  Him  (ivtuxvuv, 
Lk  2243)  ;  He  was  unable  to  carry  His  cross  (Mk 
15J1),  and  it  would  seem  that  He  Himself  required 
support  (cf.  ipipovvt  vrs  with  ££dyov<rt  v.-°) ;  cf.  2  Co 
13*,  He  415.  No  sickness  is  mentioned  (the  quot. 
in  Mt  817  can  hardly  bear  this  meaning) ;  He  truly 
died,  but  it  was  a  voluntary  death  (Jn  1017- Itf ;  and 
note  that  in  no  Gospel  is  the  word  'died 'used  of 
His  passing  from  life);  cf.  Ro  6"  'death  hath  no 
more  dominion  over  him' {ovk4ti  xvptevei),  and  Ac2M. 

8.  Sorrow.— The  prophecy  was  amply  fulfilled 
that  the  Messiali  should  be  '  a  man  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief.'  Sorrow  was  inevitable  for 
one  who  had  such  insight  into  human  nature,  and 
so  sympathized  with  its  woes  (cf.  Jn  ll33'33).  It 
came  also  from  '  t  be  gainsaying'  {a»Ti\oyia)of  sinners 
(He  12a,  cf.  1  P  2*"-).  One  of  the  greatest  causes 
of  grief  is  misunderstanding  of  motive  and  action, 
which  He  experienced  in  abundance.  On  one 
occasion  His  relatives  spoke  of  Him  as  'mad' 
(e'£'<mj,  Mk  3S1) ;  His  enemies  said  He  had  a  demon 
and  was  mad  (Jn  10-"},  and  ascribed  His  works  to 
Beelzebub  (Lk  11!5).  There  was  disappointment 
also  (Lk  13",  Jn  540).  The  knowledge  of  what 
was  coming  cast  a  shadow  on  His  life  (Lk  1250,  Jn 
1227),  it  is  implied  in  the  description  of  the  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem  (Mk  10=") ;  at  the  Last 
Supper  He  was  troubled  in  spirit  {irapdxQy,  Jn  13-1) ; 
it  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  accounts  of  the  Agony 
— Mt  2G37  tfp&To  \inretff9at  ko\  dSjjftoveiv,  the  latter 
expressing 'utter  loneliness,  desertion,  and desolate- 
ness'  (Edersheim)  ;  Mk  143*  Ijpfaro  iKda^eXadai  ko.1 
6.5-qfiove'tv ;  Lk  2244  yevopevas  ec  dytaviq.,  and  the 
Bloody  Sweat;  His  soul  was  weplXviros  £ws  Bavdrov 
(Mt  263a) ;  the  strong  word  dwwirdad-q  '  was  parted ' 
is  used  in  Lk  22"  as  if  the  separation  itself  caused 
grief;  and  the  sorrow  culminated  in  the  heart- 
broken  cry  on  the  cross  (Mt  27*»).      Cf.    He  57 

pcrd  Kpavyrjt  laxvpas  ko.1  SanpiJwv. 

9.  Joy.— It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  however 
to  regard  His  whole  life  as  one  of  continuous  over- 
whelming sorrow.*  Our  accounts  deal  almost 
entirely  with  the  last  three  years,  and  surely 
there  must  have  been  much  real  happiness  in  the 
previous  thirty  years  spent  in  honest  work  amid 
tnebeautiful  surroundings  of  Nazareth,  especially 
as  He  was  conscious  of  no  stain  of  guilt  or  failure 
in  duty,  and  felt  no  remorse.  Even  in  the  Gospels 
we  see  His  pure  appreciation  of  nature  and  of 
children  s  games.  It  is  once  recorded  that  He 
rejoiced  in  spirit  (vyaWidvaro,  Lk  1(F),  and  several 

n^f-n^L'^/l^^  and  XalPv)  of  Himself 
(Jn  11»  I;,n  I7,3;  ct  Lk  155. 10)-     He  mURt  ,iave  felfc 

nlnm  conimunion  with  His  Father  {Mt  ll2a,  Jn 
t  '*  ^"d '"  the  ,c,°n^ioiisness  of  success  (Lk  10,s, 
Jn  lb»)      Complaisance  appears  in  His  praise  of 

fMtlS?Urifn^,n,a,,d  His  words  *°  Silllon 
Mt  16") ;  cf.  Mt  21"   Lk  19*',  Jn  4--'.     So  He  12J 

[ht°n  fche,J°yQthat  *'«*  «t  before  him  he  endured 
the  cross').     See  'Sociability '  (22) 

10.  Humility  and  Meekneaa.-These  were  shown 
in  the  circumstances  of  His  childhood  (Lk  «**■•')  ■ 

*  See  Brooka,  New  Starts  in  Life,  Sermon  on  ■  Joy  and  Sorrow.'' 


during  His  ministry  He  was  homeless  (Mt  820),  and 
sometimes  without  money  (Mt  1727,  cf.  Lk  83).  He 
describes  Himself  as  'meek  and  lowly  of  heart' 
{wp$os  kclI  Tairetvbs,  Mt  ll2") ;  cf.  Jn  lw,  2  Co  10l  (fiii 
ttjs  7r/)pirT;ros  ko.1  eirteiKetas  tow  Xpurrov).  '  Though 
he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor' 
(iTTTwxewt,  2  Co  8") ;  He  'emptied  himself  (£aw6p 
iKtvuo-e,  Ph  27,  see  whole  passage).  His  life  was 
one  of  unselfish  ministry  to  others  (Mt  20-18,  Jn 
I34'-,  Lk  22-17- 5I ;  cf.  2328  and  the  Hrst  three  '  Words 
on  the  Cross').  He  'pleased  not  himself  (Ro  15a), 
and  '  He  gave  himself  up  for  us'  (Eph  53). 

11.  Patience  and  Longsuffering  are  seen  in 
Lk  9S5  23",  Jn  1811-23;  He  left  us  the  example  of 
His  patience  (IP  22(l-21,  He  121-8);  cf.  2  Tli  3s 
(Lightfoot's  Notes  on  Epp.  of  St.  Paul,  in  loc.)  and 
1  Ti  l16. 

12.  Compassion. — His  compassion  {tnr\ayxvtfctrBai) 
is  often  noticed  ;  it  led  Him  to  send  out  the  Twelve 
(Mt  936),  to  heal  the  sick  {Mt  1414),  to  feed  the  4000 
(Mt  1532),  to  give  sight  to  the  blind  (Mt  2034),  to 
touch  the  leper  (Mk  l41),  to  teach  (Mk  G"),  and  to 
restore  the  widow's  son  (Lk  713).  Cf.  also  Lk  17\ 
Mk  922,  Ph  l8.  In  AV  '  compassion '  stands  also  for 
i\eett>  (Mk  5ia)  and  nerpioira.$civ  (He  52).  His  mercy 
is  appealed  to  (4\ectv)  by  the  Canaanite  woman 
{Mt  15s-),  Bartimjeus{Mk  1047),  and  the  ten  lepers 
(Lk  1713).  He  is  a  High  Priest  who  can  be  'touched 
with  the  feeling  (a v/j.ira6rja at)  of  our  infirmities'  (He 
415) ;  cf.  Mt  817. 

13.  Tender  Though tfulness  appears  in  Mt  177 
28I0;  Mk  631-48,  Jn  6IU  (RV)  18s  20'6.  Cf.  the  story 
of  Jairus'  daughter,  Mk  5i6- 40- 41- 43  (on  Mk  72S'-,  see 
Comm. ). 

14.  Pity. — In  the  story  of  the  man  with  the 
withered  hand  mingled  pity  and  anger  appear 
(ffvWvirovfievos,  Mk  35).  Twice  He  is  recorded  to 
have  sighed  {effrtvafc,  Mk  I34;  &va<rTei'd%as  t(JJ 
TTveOp-ari,  812).  Twice  He  wept  for  otliers  {ticKawev, 
Lk  19";  tSdKpvaev,  Jn  ll35;  cf.  He  57,  under 
'  Sorrow '  above).  He  was  accustomed  to  give  alms 
to  the  poor  (Jn  12s  13-B).     Cf.  Lk  13"  2281. 

15.  Loyc — He  showed  His  affection  for  little 
children,  taking  them  up  in  His  arms  (Mk  938 1016, 
cf.  Mt  211(i) ;  beholding  the  rich  young  ruler,  He 
loved  him  {iiy&iri}(rev,  Mk  1021) ;  He  called  the  dis- 
ciples His  friends  (<pt\ot,  Lk  124,  Jn  1514-15),  whom 
He  loved  (i}y&irii<rev)  unto  the  end  {Jn  131,  cf.  1334 
15a- ls).  Even  in  this  select  circle  there  was  one  of 
whom  it  was  specially  said  'Jesus  loved  him' 
(■nydwa,  Jn  1920  21?- 2U ;  ty&«,  Jn  20a).  He  also 
loved  {£<pt\et)  Lazarus  (Jn  ll3-31i),  and,  with  a  sig- 
nificant change  of  word  (-rjydTra,  Jn  11s),  Martha 
and  Mary.  There  are  many  reif.  in  Epp.  to  His 
love  for  His  people  and  the  Church  ;  cf.  Eph  52-M, 
Ro  835,  2  Co  514,  it  'passeth  knowledge'  (Eph  319), 
from  it  true  love  may  be  learned  (1  Jn  318  RV). 

16.  Courage  and  FirmneBS  appear  under  various 
circumstances  in  Mt  82fi,  Mk  4;«-4u  103-1,  Lk  43U,  Jn 
1  lTf-  184f- 19".  His  independence  was  well  expressed 
by  His  questioners  (Mt  22lfJ). 

17.  Fear  in  any  unworthy  sense  (^a^os)  is  not 
attributed  to  Him.  In  He  5*7  it  is  said  that  He  was 
'heard  for  His  godly  fear'  (et>\d/3«a).  Westcott 
takes  the  word  in  '  its  noblest  sense,'  so  Alford 
'  reverent  submission '  (see  note) ;  but  Grimm- 
Thayer  prefers  to  render  as  '  fear,  anxiety,  dread* ; 
'  by  using  this  more  select  word,  the  writer,  skilled 
as  he  was  in  the  Greek  tongue,  speaks  more  rever- 
ently of  the  Son  of  God  than  if  be  had  used  0i^os.' 
Caution,  however,  is  often  noted;  cf.  His  with- 
drawals before  opposition  (Mk  37  724,  Jn  71  IIs4). 
also  Jn  615  and  the  directions  about  the  place  of 
the  Last  Supper  {Lk  22lu). 

18.  Desire  (iTtlupta,  see  art.  Desike)  is  once 
used  uf  Himself  {Lk  2215),  and  a  longing  for  sym- 
pathy is  apparent  in  His  bringing  of  the  three  into 
the  Garden  and  His  returning  to  them  between 
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His  prayers  (Mt  263Tf-):  (in  magma  tentationibus 
juvat  solitudo,  sed  tamen  ut  m  propinquo  sint 
amici'(Bengel). 

J9.  That  he  felt  shame  at  hearing  a  foul  story 
seems  a  fair  inference  from  Jn  88f-  (see  Eire  Homo, 
ch.  ix.  end).  He  Himself  says,  '  "Whosoever  shall 
be  ashamed  of  me  and  of  my  words,  of  him  shall 
the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed '  (ewataxvvOfyreTat,  Lk 
9™) ;  cf.  He  12-. 

20.  Anger  and  Indignation  He  often  showed, 
though  opyfi  is  attributed  to  Him  in  only  one 
passage  in  the  Gospels  (Mk  35 ;  cf.  vpyy  ™D  'Apvtov, 
Rev  6lfi).  He  was  'moved  with  indignation'  at 
the  action  of  the  disciples  (ij-yaetU-TTjo-f,  Mk  10n) ; 
possibly  this  should  also  be  the  translation  of 
flLppifiaffdat  in  Jn  hks.ss  (KVm),  on  which  see 
notes  of  Westcott  and  Godet.  The  same  word 
is  rendered  'strictly  charge*  ('threateningly  to 
enjoin,'  Grimm-Thayer)  in  Mt  930,  Mk  llJ.  His  re- 
bukes (Arm^uS*)  are  noted  (Mt  S-6,  Mk  l-\  Lk  43U). 
Cf.  also  Mk  640  ll21,  Jn  215,  Mt  2112.  Sometimes  he 
used  Irontf  and  Sarcasm:  Lk  531,  Mk  7s  (aoXws 
iBcrehe);  Lk  1332  ('that  fox');  Lk  16-*  {'  and  was 
buried'  ['a  snblime  irony,'  Trench]).  Hypocrisy 
excited  His  deepest  abhorrence.  Cf.  the  Woes  on 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  Mt  231Jf-  |l  ending  'ye 
serpents,  ye  offspring  of  vipers ' ;  also  Mt  12s4. 

21.  Attractiveness  appears  in  the  readiness  of 
many  whom  He  called  to  forsake  all  and  follow 
Him.  The  common  people  '  heard  him  gladly ' 
(Mk  12w,  cf.  Lk  1948,  Jn  12,u) ;  publicans  and  out- 
casts were  drawn  to  the  '  friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners'  (Mk  215,  Lk  T37  193) ;  two  members  at  least 
of  the  Sanhedrin  became  His  disciples  ( Jn  1918, au) ; 
and  He  foretold  how  by  His  Crucifixion  and  Resur- 
rection this  attractiveness  would  attain  universal 
sway  (Jn  1233).    See  art.  Attraction. 

22.  Sociability.— In  this  respect  Jesus  presented 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  Baptist,  which  was  com- 
mented upon  (Lk  I3'-3-34).  He  accepted  invitations 
from  Pharisees  {Lk  7M  ll37  141)  and  from  Publicans 
(Mt  910,  cf.  Lk  195'-).  In  the  home  at  Bethany  He 
was  a  welcome  guest  (Lk  1038).  His  first  'sign' 
was  wrought  at  a  marriage  feast  (Jn  21),  and  much 
of  His  parabolic  teaching  was  suggested  by  feasts 
and  the  incidents  of  ordinary  life  ;  cf .  Mt  22a  251- 14, 
Lk  1418 191-. 

23.  His  Catholicity  is  to  be  noted  finally. 
Though  a  Jew  on  the  human  side,  yet  He  rose 
entirely  above  all  merely  national  limits.  '  He 
can  be  equally  claimed  by  botli  sexes,  by  all  classes, 
by  all  men  of  all  nations.1  *  Even  in  His  earthly 
ministry,  though  necessarily  confined  to  His  own 
nation  (Mt  1524),  His  sympathy  went  beyond  these 
bounds;  cf.  Mt  8S(-  15-'-,  Lk  lO"3'-  17'8,  Jn  4^3-85 
101G  12wt- «  He  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
'they  shall  come  from  the  east  and  west,  and 
from  the  north  and  south'  (Lk  13w) ;  cf.  Mk  1310 
and  His  last  command,  Mt  28ia.  So  each  race  of 
men  as  it  is  gathered  into  the  Church  linds  in  Him 
its  true  ideal. 

We  have  thus  presented  to  us  a  Person  in  whom 
Divine  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  are  joined 
with  the  highest  and  holiest  type  of  manhood. 
The  portrait  is  'such  as  no  human  being  could 
have  invented.  .  .  .  We  could  not  portray  such  an 
image  without  some  features  which  would  betray 
their  origin,  being  introduced  by  our  limited,  erring, 
sinful  minds.  .  .  .  And  least  of  all  could  Jews  have 
done  so  ;  for  this  was  not  by  any  means  the  ideal 
of  their  minds'  (Luthardt,  Fundamental  Truths 
of  Christianity,  295  f.,  and  notes).  See  also  artt. 
on  Divinity  and  Humanity  of  Christ,  and  on 
Names  and  Titles. 

Literature.— Sandav's  '  Jesus  Christ,'  Ottley's  'Incarnation,' 
and  other  articles  in  Hastings'  DB;  Gore,  Bampton  Lectures 
and  Dissertations ;  Liddon,  Bampton  Lectures ;  Stalker,  Imago 

*  Sec  Gore,  Hampton.  Led.  168 1. 
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AUGOSTU8.--The  designation  usually  applied 
to  Cams  Octavius,  son  of  Cuius  Octavius  and  Atia 
grandson  of  Julia  the  sister  of  C.  Julius  Cjesar' 
grand-nephew  of  the  Dictator  and  ultimately  his 
adopted  son  and  heir.  He  was  born  23rd  Sept 
It.C.  63,  not  far  from  the  'House'  on  the  Palatine 
afterwards  built  for  him  ;  declared  Emperor  B  c  29  ■ 
honoured  with  the  title  of  'Augustus'  li.c.  27  •  died 
19th  Aug.  A.D.  14  at  Nola,  when  he  had  almost 
reached  the  age  of  77. 

If  we  take  is.c.  6  as  the  corrected  date  for  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  we  lind  that  Augustus  was  then  in 
his  58th  year,  had  already  been  Emperor  23  years, 
and  had  before  him  20  more.  Though  his  reign 
thus  runs  parallel  with  the  Christian  era  for  20 
years,  there  is  but  a  single  allusion  to  him  in  the 
Gospel  history  (Lk  21).  In  the  NT  writings  there 
are  but  three  other  instances  of  the  use  of  the 
name  Augustus.  Of  these  one  only  (Ac  27')  can 
be  held  as  possibly  pointing  to  him,  the  other  two 
(Ac  25'-1  and  25-5)  mean  the  reigning  Casar  (IIV 
'Emperor'),  in  both  cases  Nero.  Even  that  soli- 
tary allusion  to  Ca'sar  Augustus  might  have  had 
no  place  in  the  Gospel  record,  had  it  not  been  St. 
Luke's  aim  to  '  trace  the  course  of  all  things 
accurately  from  the  first.'  In  'drawing  up  his 
narrative '  be  makes  it  evident  that  Nazareth,  not 
Bethlehem,  was  the  home  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and 
that  the  '  enrolment,'  originating  in  a  decree  of 
Caesar  Augustus,  was  the  occasion  of  the  journey 
from  Nazareth  within  a  little  time  of  the  expected 
birth.  The  Syrian  governor  is  named  with  the 
view  of  fixing  the  date,  as  was  the  custom  in  those 
days.  Theophilus,  as  a  Boman  official,  would  have 
access  to  the  list  of  provincial  governors,  and  must 
have  at  once  understood  the  exact  period  meant. 
Thus  Augustus'  contact  with  Jesus,  so  far  as 
Scripture  deals  with  it,  begins  and  ends  with  Lk  21. 

It  need  not  surprise  us  that  there  is  no  further 
reference  in  the  20  years  of  contemporaneous 
history  that  followed.  The  birth  of  Jesus  took 
place  in  »  remote  part  of  the  Empire  and  in  an 
insignificant  town  of  Judah.  The  first  30  years 
of  His  life,  with  the  exception  of  the  brief  sojourn 
in  Egypt,  were  spent  in  the  obscure,  even  despised, 
Nazareth.  Among  His  townsmen  He  was  known 
only  as  the  carpenter  (Mk  63),  or  the  carpenter's 
son'  (Mt  1355).  Though  the  arrival  of  the  wise  men 
from  the  East,  with  the  inquiry  as  to  the  birth 
of  'the  King  of  the  Jews,'  'troubled  Herod'  and 
'all  Jerusalem  with  him'(Mt23),  the  commotion 
caused  by  their  advent  soon  passed  with  the 
tyrant's  death  in  B.C.  4.  Even  the  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents  '  from  two  years  old  and  under '  in 
Bethlehem  may  never  have  been  heard  of  in  the 
palace  of  Augustus,  or,  if  heard  of,  would  have 
made  very  little  impression,  owing  to  the  many 
acts  of  cruelty  that  had  marked  Herod's  reign. 
It  was  about  this  very  time  that  Augustus  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  it  was  'better  to  be 
Herod's  sow  than  his  son  '  (Macrob.  Saturn,  ii.  4). 

For  St  Luke  with  his  wider  outlook  as  a  cultured  Greek 
writinir  to  a  Roman  official,  it  was  quite  natural  to  give  a 
distinct  place  in  his  record  to  the  decree  about  the  census  as 
leadin"  up  to  the  birth  in  Bethlehem.  The  object  of  the  decree 
is  L'iven  in  the  11 V  correctly  as  '  an  enrolment'  <«t»w*^»,).  not 
necessarily  involving  'a  taxing'  as  well  As  on  this  occasion  it 
did  not  lead  to  any  serious  uprising  of  the  Jews,  as  in  a.d.  0, 
it  must  have  been  only  a  census  in  accordance  with  Jewish 
Customs:  'all  went  to  enrol  themselves,  every  one  to  his  own 
citv  '  The  historian  is  careful  to  point  out  that  it  was  part  only 
of  a  world-wide  enrolment  ('all  the  world').  In  the  light  of 
later  research  we  can  add  that  this  decree  seems  to  have  intro- 
duced a  periodic  census  in  the  Roman  Empire.  The  carefully 
chosen  language  of  St.  Luke  distinguishes  between  the  going 
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up  from  Galilee  as  an  act  once  for  all  completed  (**'-fa\  and  an 
enrolment  begun  and  having  a  continuance  (iT<v>iyov™  tr*rrts 
ureyputftirBKi).*  The  further  description  of  the  census  as  the 
first'  accords  with  this,  not  the  first  under  Quirinius,  but  the  first 
of  a  series.  For  those  to  whom  St.  Luke  wrote  the  decree  was 
memorable  as  'the  first'  that  affected  the  Jews.  Other  enrol- 
ments may  have  taken  place  before  it  under  Augustus,  as  the 
review  by  the  Emperor  himself  in  the  celehrated  Monumentum 
Ancyranum  bears,  but  there  is  no  contradiction  between  that 
and  the  Evangelist's  testimony.  Three  distinct  censuses  are 
there  named  (in  B.C.  28,  B.C.  8,  and  in  a.d.  14).  Only  the  number 
of  Roman  citizens  is  given  in  each  case,  as  all  others  might 
not  have  been  considered  worthy  of  being  mentioned  in  the 
Emperor's  Memorials.  Important  light  has  recently  been 
thrown  on  the  system  of  enrolments  in  the  Roman  Empire 
through  the  labours  of  various  scholars  referred  to  by  Prof.  W.  M. 
Ramsay  in  his  volume  Was  Christ  bomat  Bethlehem  I  Thetombs 
and  even  the  dust-heaps  of  Egypt  are  proving  that  enrolments 
of  households  there  were  quite  common,  and  even  that  a  cycle 
of  14  years  was  observed.  Applying  this  cycle  to  the  period 
immediately  before  and  after  the  Christian  era,  we  bring  out 
well-known  dates,  B.C.  8  and  a.d.  6,  the  former  marking  a 
Roman-citizen  census  taken  by  Augustus,  and  the  other  that 
of  the  'L'reat  census,'  when  the  disturbances  took  place  in 
Palestine  which  were  quelled  by  Quirinius.  There  is  thus  a 
strong  presumption,  amounting  almost  to  proof,  that  B.C.  8  is 
the  most  likely  date  for  the  issue  of  the  decree  referred  to  in 
Lk2].  The  delay  between  B.C.  8  and  B.C.  6,  so  as  to  have  it 
coincide  with  the  corrected  date  for  the  birth  of  Jesus,  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  strained  relations  existing  about  the  time 
between  Augustus  and  Herod,  and  also  between  Herod  and  his 
subjects.  As  it  seems  to  have  been  the  first  enrolment  of  Jews 
under  the  Empire,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  time  was  needed 
to  overcome  Jewish  scruples. 

The  real  difficulty,  however,  as  to  this  alleged  census  under 
Quirinius  lies  in  reconciling  St.  Luke's  testimony  with  the  facts 
of  secular  history.  The  Syrian  governors  in  the  period  of  b.c.  9-4 
are  given  by  Schiirer  as  C.  Sentius  Satu minus  (b.c.  9-6)  and 
P.  Quintilius  Varus  (b.c.  6-4).  As  b.c.  4  is  the  generally  accepted 
year  of  Herod's  death,  the  possibility  of  a  governorship  of 
Quirinius  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  decree  of  Caesar 
Augustus  is  thereby  excluded.  Many  therefore  have  been 
ready  to  say,  with  Mommsen,  that  St.  Luke  has  'erred.'  Even 
Tertulltan  is  quoted  against  the  Evangelist,  when  he  affirms 
that  an  '  enrolment'  was  made  by  Sentius  Saturninus.  And  yet 
his  testimony,  while  it  differs  from  that  of  St.  Luke  as  to  the 
name  of  the  governor  of  Syria,  supports  none  the  less  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  census  earlier  than  the  famous  one  of  a.d.  6. 
The  evidence  in  favour  of  an  earlier  as  well  as  later  governor- 
ship of  Quirinius  is  nowadmitted  to  be  so  strong,  that  Mommsen 
and  others  have  fully  accepted  it.  The  only  question  that 
remains  is  as  to  where  we  are  to  place  it.  Important  help 
towards  the  solution  of  it  has  been  found  in  the  inscription 
discovered  at  Tivoli  in  1764,  now  preserved  in  the  Lateran 
Museum  of  Christian  Antiquities.  On  it  are  recorded  the  ex- 
ploits of  a  Roman  official,  with  the  honours  awarded  to  him  in 
the  time  of  Augustus.  While  no  name  has  been  preserved,  we 
are  told  that  he  was  proconsul  in  Asia,  and  that  he  twice 
governed  Syria  and  Phoenicia.  The  only  one,  known  to  us,  who 
satisfies  these  conditions  is  Quirinius.  Where  then,  in  the 
interval  immediately  before  the  birth  of  Jesus  in  B.c.  C  or  at 
latest  b.c.  5,  are  we  to  find  room  for  his  earlier  Syrian  governor- 
ship? It  must  be  between  Saturninus  and  Varus,  or  as  a  con- 
temporary of  the  one  or  the  other.  If  we  can  find  proofs  in 
history  of  a  double  'hegemony'  in  provincial  government,  we 
may  consider  that  only  there  can  the  solution  lie.  In  the 
history  of  Josephus  we  have  a  singular  confirmation  of  this  two- 
fold governorship.  A  Volumnius  is  named  in  relation  to  Sentius 
Saturninus  as  'the  hegemon  of  C*sar'  (Schiirer,  BJP  i.  i 
p.  350).  Why  might  not  Quirinius  have  been  the  military 
governor,  while  Saturninus  was  the  civil  administrator f  In 
view  of  the  progress  of  discovery  in  recent  vears,  may  we  not 
hope  that  some  additional  fragment  of  the  Tiburtine  inscription 
will  be  found,  and  definitely  settle  the  much  debated  question  as 
to  the  historical  accuracy  of  St.  Luke  1    See  art.  Census. 

Though  secular  history  from  B.C.  6  to  a.d  14 
famishes  us  with  no  trace  of  any  influence  bavin" 
been  exerted  by  Augustus  on  Jesus  or  by  Jesus  on 
Augustus  we  are  able  to  trace,  in  the  remarkable 
cari-er  of  Augustus,  a  singular  preparation  for  the 
Christian  era.  In  nothing  is  this  more  manifest 
than  in  his  unification  of  the  Empire.  When 
Augustus  fanally  defeated  Antony  at  Alexandria 
in  B.C.  dl,  lie  was  the  one  ruler  left  in  the  whole 
Roman  world.  The  only  adverse  influence  with 
which  lie  had  thereafter  to  contend  was  found 
among  the  heads  of  the  old  families  in  the  Roman 
senate.  In  the  course  of  the  next  10  or  12  years 
he  so  skilfully  guided  the  affairs  of  the  State,  that 
he  was  clothed  with  every  attribute  of  supremacy 
which  it  seemed  possible  for  the  State  to  bestow. 

reDeItiM!nnt,r?fefhLndeed•  *tat  the  imPerf'  may  PO11*,  not  to  a 
Kmetimefcf  WSUS'  ^  8hllplv  to  the  tact  °f  its  ^ing  on 
lor  some  time  (cf.  Winer,  Gram,  of  XT  Greek  [Eng.  tr.p,  p.  335). 


The  title  of  ( Princeps  Senatus'  was  revived  in  B.C. 
29,  and  had  new  significance  given  to  it.  In  b.c.  27 
the  Senate  conferred  upon  him  the  proconsular 
imperium  for  10  years.  This  put  into  Ins  hands  an 
all  but  absolute  military  power  throughout  the 
empire.  At  this  same  time  lie  received  the  title  of 
'  Augustus,'  a  name  having  to  do  with  the  science 
of  augury  [or  from  augeo,  as  «)i-gustus  from 
ango],  and  suggesting  something  akin  to  religious 
veneration.  Though  even  then  he  wished  him- 
self to  be  considered  as  having  a  primacy  only 
among  equals,  yet,  as  wielding  the  power  both  of 
purse  anu  sword,  he  had  become  really  the  master 
of  the  Roman  world.  Nor  was  he  content  with 
this.  The  tribunicia  potcstas  was  granted  to  him 
in  a  sense  more  extended  than  ever  before.  While 
he  appeared  to  assume  it  year  by  year,  it  really 
became  his  for  life,  and  was  the  symbol  of  his 
sovereign  authority,  being  used  to  mark  the  years 
of  his  reign.  In  B.C.  23  the  whole  machinery  of 
the  State  had  definitely  and  permanently  passed 
into  his  hands.  When  the  Christian  era  dawned, 
Augustus  had  for  17  years  exercised  a  dominion  un- 
rivalled in  its  nature  and  extent,  entitling  it  to  be 
spoken  of  as  over  '  the  whole  world.'  And  yet  there 
was  no  one  in  his  day  that  felt  so  much  the  need 
of  limiting  the  extension  of  the  Empire.  Among 
his  last  instructions  there  was  one  enjoining  his 
successors  not  to  seek  enlargement,  as  it  only  made 
the  work  of  guarding  the  frontiers  more  difficult. 
One  of  his  greatest  anxieties  during;  his  later  years, 
owing  to  the  deaths  of  Marcellus,  Agrippa,  Lucius, 
and  Gaius,  had  to  do  with  the  succession  to  the 
Imperial  throne.  While  the  Christian  era  had 
not  yet  reached  its  first  decade,  he  had  only 
Tiberius,  his  step-son,  to  look  to  as  his  successor. 
At  an  early  period  of  his  reign  Augustus  had  given 
himself  to  the  development  of  a  complete  system 
of  road-supervision  lor  Italy  and  the  provinces. 
The  celebrated  pillar  of  gilded  bronze,  the  '  Milli- 
arium  Aureum,  of  which  but  a  fragment  of  the 
marble  base  can  be  seen  to-day  near  the  ascent  of 
the  Capitol,  was  set  up  by  Augustus  on  'his  com- 
pletion of  the  great  survey  and  census  of  the 
Roman  world1  (Lanciani).  On  it  were  marked 
the  distances  of  all  the  principal  places  along  the 
main  roads  from  the  city  gates.  Where  these 
roads  led,  civil  government  was  found  established, 
with  a  representative  of  the  Emperor  or  the  Senate, 
and  with  tribunals  for  the  administration  of  justice. 
Anyone  claiming  to  be  a  Roman  citizen  had  the 
privilege  of  appeal  to  Caesar,  and  could  be  assured 
of  a  safe  conduct  to  Rome.  Safe  and  compara- 
tively speedy  modes  of  travel  were  assured. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  government  of  the  provinces  under 
Augustus  is  too  limited  to  admit  of  any  clear  and  full  description 
of  it.  Suetonius  (August.  47)  has  given  us  the  principles 
on  which  he  acted  in  dividing  the  provinces  between  himself 
and  the  Senate,  in  these  words:  'The  provinces  which  could 
neither  be  easily  nor  safely  governed  by  annual  magistrates  he 
undertook  himself.'  In  other  words,  those  that  required  a 
strong  force  to  hold  them  in  subjection,  or  whose  frontiers  were 
exposed  to  attack  on  the  part  of  restless  and  powerful  enemies, 
he  retained  in  his  own  hands.  The  others,  which  could  be  easily 
governed  and  had  nothing  to  fear  from  surrounding  peoples,  he 
handed  over  to  the  Senate.  This  arrangement  placed  in  his 
hands  almost  the  whole  military  forces  of  the  Empire.  The 
Emperor's  legates,  commanding  the  provincial  troops,  were  not 
only  appointed  by  him,  but  could  be  suspended  or  dismissed  at 
his  pleasure.  The  provinces  were  divided  into  groups  according 
as  they  were  administered  by  consuls,  pnetors,  or  simply 
knights.  Even  those  that  appeared  to  be  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  Senate  were  restricted  in  their  appointments  by 
the  Emperor,  as  the  list  of  those  eligible  had  to  be  submitted  to 
him,  and  all  on  the  list  must  have  served,  with  an  interval  of 
five  years,  as  consuls  or  przetors.  In  the  case  of  Syria  we  find 
an  Imperial  province  exposed  to  inroads  from  warlike  peoples 
on  its  Northern  and  Eastern  borders,  and  therefore  in  need  of  a 
military  more  than  a  civil  commander  over  it  to  act  as  its 
hegemon.  The  term  answers  best  to  our  Viceroy.  This  was  the 
position  which  Quirinius  probably  held,  and  he  would  have 
power  from  Augustus  to  allow  in  Herod's  dominions  a  censue 
that  would  as  little  as  possible  offend  Jewish  prejudices. 

Each  set  of  provinces  bad  its  own  separate  treasury.    The 
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revenues  from  the  Imperial  provinces  flowed  into  the  Emperor's 
fiseus,  and  out  of  it  were  taken  the  enormous  suing  spent 
on  the  great  military  roads,  which  became  the  highways  for 
Christianity.  To  the  Senate,  Augustus  granted  the  right  of 
minting  copper  only,  reserving  gold  and  silver  for  the  Imperial 
treasury.  As  the  result  of  these  and  other  measures  the  Em- 
pire enjoyed  unusual  prosperity,  Augustus  also  hestowed  great 
care  on  the  selection  of  his  legates,  closely  watched  over  their 
administration,  and  made  it  all  hut  impossible  for  a  corrupt 
governor  to  escape  swift  punishment.  To  this  in  great  measure 
the  Empire  owed  its  popularity  in  Augustus'  time. 

There  was  another  remarkable  preparation  for 
the  world- census  in  the  ordnance  survey  initiated 
by  Julius  Caesar,  and  completed  only  after  25  years 
of  labour  on  the  part  of  four  of  the  greatest  sur- 
veyors of  the  age.  The  main  object  of  it,  no 
doubt,  was  the  taxation  of  land,  the  most  profit- 
able source  of  revenue  under  the  Empire.  Thus  a 
completely  organized  and  a  world-wide  Empire,  in 
absolute  dependence  upon  its  supreme  ruler  in 
Rome,  had  uecome  an  accomplished  fact  ere  the 
Christian  era  had  dawned. 

As  this  new  era  approached,  signs  were  multi- 
plying of  a  desire  for  peace  on  the  part  of  ruler 
and  ruled,  though  it  is  scarcely  true  that  the  actual 
year  of  the  birth  at  Bethlehem  was  distinguished 
by  the  prevalence  of  universal  peace.  To  the  im- 
mediately preceding  period,  It.c.  13-9,  belongs  the 
famous  'Altar  of  Peace,'  whose  actual  site  has 
been  laid  bare  within  very  recent  years  (1903- 
1904)  under  the  Via  in  Lucina,  a  little  way  off 
from  the  Corso,  the  old  Flaminian  Way.  '  The 
very  same  year  in  which  Augustus  became  Ponti- 
fex  Maximus  owing  to  the  death  of  his  former 
co-triumvir  Lepidus,  the  Senate  decreed  the  erec- 
tion of  an  '  Altar  of  Peace,'  which  at  first  was  to 
have  been  set  up  in  the  Senate-house,  but  was 
afterwards  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  Campus 
Martius.  One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  period 
to  which  it  belongs  was  the  closing  of  the  temple 
of  Janus.  Horace,  writing  in  B  C.  13  (Epp.  II.  i. 
255  and  Odes  IV.  xv.  9),  speaks  of  the  closing  as  a 
recent  occurrence.  Twice  before  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  in  B.C.  29  and  B.C.  25,  this  temple  had 
been  closed  (Mon,  Anc  13),  '  when  peace  throughout 
the  whole  dominions  of  the  Roman  people  by  land 
and  sea  had  been  obtained  by  victories,  and  '  only 
twice  before  his  birth  since  the  foundation  of  the 
city,'  in  all  five  times  up  to  the  Christian  era. 
The  Gades  (Cadiz)  inscription  is  a  remarkable 
confirmation  of  B.C.  13  as  the  date  of  the  third 
closing  of  the  temple  of  Janus  in  Augustus'  time. 

The  monument  entitled  the  '  Ara  Pacis  August i '  is  of  unusual 
proportions  and  of  exquisite  workmanship.  Within  the  wallsof 
a  massive  marble  screen  there  was  placed  the  altar  on  an  ele- 
vated base,  pyramidal,  and  having  marble  steps  leading  up  to 
it.  The  screen  was  splendidly  decorated  both  within  and 
without  with  sculptures  in  high  relief.  The  outer  side  of  the 
screen  had  two  distinct  bands  of  ornamentation  :  the  lower 
floral,  the  upper  a  procession  with  figures,  many  of  which  might 
have  been  actual  portraits.  The  best  known  of  these  proces- 
sional reliefs  are  to  he  found  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Utfizi  at 
Florence,  one  is  in  the  Cortile  Belvedere  of  the  Vatican,  and  one 
in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

The  altar  was  a  splendid  tribute  to  Peace,  but  it 
was  a  peace  after  many  and  bloody  victories,  re- 
minding us  of  the  saying,  '  where  they  make  a 
desert  they  call  it  peace'  (Tac.  Atjricola,  30),  and  it 
was  also  a  peace  that  was  not  to  last.  Yet  there 
the  altar  stood  on  the  field  of  Mars,  as  the  reign  of 
the  *  Prince  of  Peace '  was  ushered  in,  and  became 
for  ages  thereafter  a  witness  to  the  Pax  liomana  of 
the  Augustan  age.  Far  more  of  it  remains  to  the 
present  time  than  of  the  triple  arch  of  Augustus 
set  up  in  celebration  of  Ids  victories,  of  which 
only  the  bare  foundations  can  be  seen  between  the 
temple  of  Julius  and  that  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 

The  energies  of  Augustus  found  scope  for  them- 
selves in  other  lines,  and  all  with  the  object  of 
building  up  his  world-wide  Empire  that  he  meant 
to  last  in  the  ages  to  come.     At  the  beginning  of 
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his  reign  he  put  his  hand  to  the  restoration  of  the 
State  religion.  In  B.C.  2S  he  claims  to  have  're 
paired  82  temples  of  the  gods '  ( V„„  /„,?  J.?: 
earning  for  himself  the  titTe  given  bin,  by'livy 
ilhst  IV  xx  7  'the  builder  or  restorer  of  ftfi 
the  temples.  The  sacred  images,  we  are  told, 
had  become  actually  'foul  with  smoke'  or  were 
mouldering  with  mildew.'  The  ancestral  reli- 
gion  was  dead,  belief  in  the  gods  had  all  but  dis- 
appeared. Nor  was  it  only  the  repair  of  edifices 
for  religious  worship  that  he  took  in  hand  ■  from 
him  the  sacred  colleges  and  brotherhoods  received 
a  new  impulse  by  his  becoming  a  member  himself 
of  one  and  all  of  them.  Through  him  their  en- 
dowments were  greatly  increased.  With  great  cere- 
mony was  observed  the  centenary  of  the  city,  for 
which  Horace  prepared  his  well-known  ode,  ax  the 
inscription  found  in  the  Tiber  in  1871  so  strikingly 
confirms  ('carmen  coniposuit  Q.  Horatius  Flac- 
ius').  The  worship  of  the  Lares  was  restored. 
At  crossways  and  street  corners  three  hundred 
small  shrines  were  set  up,  whose  altars  were 
adorned  twice  a  year  with  flowers.  One  of  the 
latest  discoveries  is  that  of  a  shrine  of  the  Lares 
Publici  in  front  of  the  Arch  of  Titus,  on  the 
branch  of  the  Via  Sacra  leading  up  to  the  Pala- 
tine by  the  old  Mugonian  date.  New  temples 
were  erected,  the  most  notable  being  that  of 
Apollo  behind  his  own  'Domus.'  A  new  spirit 
also  was  infused  into  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  old  worship,  to  which  the  writings  of  Virgil 
contributed  in  a  special  degree. 

The  hardest  taslv  yet  remained  in  the  social  and 
moral  reformation  of  his  people.  As  early  :is 
B.C.  25  we  find  Horace  {Od,  ill.  vi.),  in  this  reflect- 
ing probably  the  opinion  of  his  master,  affirming 
the  necessity  of  'a  reformation  of  morals  as  well  as 
a  restoration  of  temples  and  a  revival  of  religion.' 
In  a  later  ode  (xxiv.)he  promises  immortality  to 
the  statesman  who  shall  bring  back  the  molality 
of  the  olden  time.  The  action  taken  by  Augustus 
about  that  time  was  effective,  temporarily  at  least, 
for  his  praises  were  celebrated  as  '  one  who  by  his 
presence  had  cleansed  the  family  from  its  foul 
stains,  had  curbed  the  licence  of  the  age,  and 
recalled  the  old  morality.'  The  text  of  his  laws 
enacted  for  this  purpose  has  not  come  down  to 
us,  but  their  date  may  be  taken  as  from  B.C.  18  to 
17,  or  about  12  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
His  own  example,  unfortunately,  did  not  enable 
him  to  take  up  a  very  high  position  on  the  subject 
of  marriage.  He  had  put  away  Scribonia  in  order 
to  marry  Li  via,  whom  he  took  from  her  husband 
Tiberius  Nero.  Again  and  again  he  interposed  to 
dissolve  existing  marriages,  when  his  policy  as  to 
the  succession  required  it.  High  motives,  there- 
fore, we  do  not  expect  to  find  in  his  legislation  on 
marriage.  Nothing  could  have  brought  out  more 
clearly  the  impotence  of  such  legislation  than  the 
openly  scandalous  character  of  his  daughter  Julia. 
In  B.c.  2,  the  very  year  when  he  was  hailed  by  the 
Senate  as  the  father  of  his  country,  he  became 
aware  of  what  had  long  been  in  everyone's  know- 
ledge. So  keenly  did  he  feel  the  scandal  that  he 
shunned  society  for  a  time,  and  even  absented 
himself  from  the  city.  His  only  remedy  was  her 
banishment  to  pandatsria.  Never  afterwards  was 
she  allowed  to  set  foot  m  Rome.  Nor  did  she  see 
again  the  face  of  her  father,  whom  she  outlived 
only  by  a  few  short  weeks.  There  were  not 
wanting  schools  of  philosophy  that  vied  with  each 
other  in  leading  men  to  virtue.  Greek  philosophers 
of  note  were  welcomed  to  the  halls  of  the  '  Domus 
Augusti.'  Hut  no  system  of  morals  or  philosophy 
had  yet  appeared  that  could  show  the  way  of 
attaining  to  the  Divine  likeness  by  the  bestowal 
of  a  new  natuie,  until  Christianity  came  upon  the 
scene. 
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The  same  moulding  band  that  built  up  the 
Empire  can  be  traced  in  the  modification  through 
which  Caesar -worship  passed  under  Augustus 
The  deification  of  Julius  by  the  Senate  in  b.c.  42 
was  only  what  was  to  be  expected.  The  decree 
ran :  '  To  the  Genius  of  the  divine  Julius,  father 
of  his  country,  whom  the  Senate  and  Roman 
people  placed  among  the  number  of  the  gods. 
In  the  very  heart  of  the  Roman  Forum,  from 
b.c.  29,  there  was  to  be  seen,  on  an  elevated  plat- 
form, a  most  beautiful  marble  temple  proclaiming 
the  deification  of  the  great  Julius.  Augustus 
never  allowed  such  worship  of  himself  during  his 
lifetime  as  had  been  the  case  with  Julius.  From 
the  earliest  period  of  his  reign  there  is  evidence 
that  he  allowed  it  in  the  provinces,  but  only  in 
conjunction  with  '1101116,'  and  the  formula  en- 
joined for  all  that  were  not  Roman  citizens  was 
*  Rome  and  Augustus.'  In  the  case  of  citizens  the 
one  name  allowed,  along  with  Rome,  was  that  of 
'the  divine  Julius.'  For  his  Roman  subjects  he 
would  be  neither  'rex'  nor  'divus,'  but  outside 
the  favoured  circle  of  Roman  citizenship  he  had 
less  scruple  in  receiving  for  himself  a  share  of 
divine  honour,  believing  that  it  formed  the  binding 
link  that  was  needed  to  knit  all  the  parts  of  his 
wide  Empire  into  one  great  unity. 

As  to  the  permanence  of  this  '  cult '  in  the  provinces,  under 
the  joint  title  of '  Rome  and  Augustus,'  there  is  still  a  measure 
of  uncertainty.  Dr.  Lindsay  believes  the  balance  of  evidence 
is  in  favour  of '  Rome '  having  been  left  out  even  in  Augustus' 
lifetime.  In  that  case  'Augustus'  signified  'not  the  person  of 
the  limperor,  but  the  symbol  of  the  deification  of  the  Roman 
State,  personified  in  its  ruler.'  Certainly  that  might  have 
admirably  served  to  establish  hfs  State  policy,  and  make  him 
believe  that  he  had  accomplished  all  that  human  ingenuity 
could  to  make  his  Empire  as  enduring  as  it  was  world-wide. 

On  his  death  inA.D.  14  a  modification  necessarily 
came,  when  the  Senate  decreed  that  thereafter  he 
should  be  known  as  '  Divus  Augustus.' 

The  priesthood  of  this  Imperial  'cult'  was  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  the  one  representing  the 
State  religion  in  a  province,  and  the  other  having 
charge  of  religious  ceremonies  in  the  cities.  The 
provincial  priests  were  responsible  only  to  the  Em- 
peror as  Pontifex  Maxim  us,  and  had,  in  the  West 
at  least,  jurisdiction  over  the  municipal  priests. 
The  way  was  thus  prepared  for  the  development  of 
a  full  hierarchical  system,  which  became  afterwards 
the  model  for  the  Roman  Church,  with  its  Pontifex 
Maximus  in  Rome,  its  Metropolitans  in  each  pro- 
vince, and  the  municipal  priests  in  the  cities.  The 
'cult'  itself  spread  with  great  rapidity,  was  bind 
ing  on  every  Roman  subject  with  the  exception  of 
the  Jews  only,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  appli 
cation  of  the  prime  test  for  the  Christians  of  the 
early  ages :  '  Sacrifice  to  the  Emperor  or  death. 
The  man  of  all  others,  who  created  the  conditions 
in  which  Christianity  was  to  find  that  supreme 
test,  was  Augustus.  The  Universal  Empire,  with 
its  ruler  as  an  object  of  worship,  had  not  long  be- 
come an  accomplished  fact  when  the  God-man,  in 
contrast  with  the  wan-god,  appeared, — 'the  Word 
became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.'  No  contrast 
could  well  be  greater  than  that  which  distinguished 
(in  b.c. 6-a.d.  14)  this  world-ruler  from  the  Founder 
of  Christianity  : — Augustus,  a  perfect  master  in 
State-craft,  merciful  to  his  foes  only  when  he  had 
made  his  position  absolutely  sure,  only  somewhat 
more  advanced  in  his  morality  than  the  men  of  his 
age,  full  of  self-esteem,  as  the  last  scene  of  his  life 
reveals,  yet  entitled  to  be  considered  by  the  world 
in  which  he  lived  as  its '  chief  benefactor '  (Lk  22^)  ; 
Jesus,  though  in  His  twelfth  year  able  to  claim  a 
relationship  with  the  Father  in  heaven  such  as 
distinguishes  Him  from  every  other  son  of  man, 
yet  remaining  for  those  20  years  of  His  life  at 
Nazareth  as  the  carpenter's  son,  all  unknown  to 
the  great  world  without,  subject  to  His  reputed 
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father  and  His  '  highly  favoured '  mother,  '  advanc- 
ing in  wisdom'  as  in  stature,  and  above  all  'in 
favour  with  God  and  man.'  Of  the  whole  of 
Augustus'  work  there  now  remains  little  but  crum- 
bling or  half-buried  ruins,  but  the  name  of  Jesus 
1  endures,'  and  gives  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
prophecy  which  points  to  the  world's  kingdom  as 
becoming  His,  and  His  reign  as  being  'for  ever 
and  ever'  (Rev  ll16). 

Literature. — Mommsen,  Res  Gestas  Divi  Augunti,  also  The 
Roman  Provinces,  and  History  of  Rome;  S  chii  re  r, //*//*  Index, 
h.v.  'Octavianus  Augustus' ;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Was  Christ  born 
at  Bethlehem* , The  Churchinthe  Roman  Empire;Shuckb\irgh, 
The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Founder  of  the  Roman  Empire ; 
John  B.  Firth,  Augustus  Ccesar  and  the  Organisation  of  the 
Em pire  of  Rome;  Baring  Gould,  The  Tragedy  of  the  Cceaars; 
T.  M.  Lindsay ,  The  Church  and  the  Ministry  in  the  Early  Cen- 
turies ;  Merivale,  History  of  the  Roman*  under  the  Empire. 

J.  Gokdon  Gray. 

**AUTHORITY  OP  CHRIST.— The  first  recorded 
comment  on  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  that  of 
Mt  T2**-  (HMk  l22,  Lk  432)  :  '  They  were  astonished 
at  his  teaching,  for  he  taught  them  as  one  having 
authority,  and  not  as  their  scribes.'  The  scribes 
said  nothing  of  themselves :  they  appealed  in 
every  utterance  to  tradition  (irap<£5o<ris)  ;  the  mes- 
sage they  delivered  was  not  self-authenticating ;  it 
had  not  the  moral  weight  of  the  speaker's  person- 
ality behind  it ;  it  was  a  deduction  or  application 
of  some  legal  maxim  connected  with  a  respectable 
name.  They  claimed  authority,  of  course,  but 
men  had  no  immediate  and  irresistible  conscious- 
ness that  the  claim  was  just.  With  Jesus  it  was 
the  opposite.  He  appealed  to  no  tradition,  shel- 
tered Himself  behind  no  venerable  name,  claimed 
no  official  status  ;  but  those  who  heard  Him  could 
not  escape  the  consciousness  that  His  word  was 
with  authority  (Lk  4:JJ).  He  spoke  a  final  truth, 
laid  down  an  ultimate  law. 

In  one  respect,  He  continued,  in  so  doing,  the 
work  and  power  of  the  prophets.  There  was  a 
succession  of  prophets  in  Israel,  but  not  a  pro- 
phetic tradition.  It  was  a  mark  of  degeneration 
and  of  insincerity  when  self-styled  prophets  re- 
peated each  other,  stealing  God's  words  every  one 
from  his  neighbour  (Jer  233)).  The  true  prophet 
may  have  his  mind  nourished  on  earlier  inspired 
utterances,  but  his  own  message  must  spring  from 
an  immediate  prompting  of  God.  It  is  only  when 
his  message  is  of  this  kind  that  his  word  is  with 
power.  No  mind  was  ever  more  full  than  the 
mind  of  Jesus  of  all  that  God  had  spoken  in  the  past, 
but  no  one  was  ever  so  spontaneous  as  He,  so  free 
from  mere  reminiscence,  so  completely  determined 
in  His  utterance  by  the  conditions  to  which  it  was 
addressed.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  both  things  in 
view  in  considering  His  authority  as  a  teacher. 
Abstract  formulae  about  the  seat  of  authority  in 
religion  are  not  of  much  service  in  this  connexion. 
It  is,  of  course,  always  true  to  say  that  truth  and 
the  mind  are  made  for  each  other,  and  that  the 
mind  recognizes  the  authority  of  truth  because  in 
truth  it  meets  its  counterpart,  that  which  enables 
it  to  realize  its  proper  being.  It  is  always  correct, 
also,  to  apply  this  in  the  region  of  morals  and 
religion,  and  to  say  that  the  words  of  Jesus  and 
the  prophets  are  authoritative  because  our  moral 
personality  instinctively  responds  to  thein.  We 
have  no  choice,  as  beings  made  for  morality  and 
religion,  to  do  anything  but  bow  before  them. 
The  difficulty  is  that  the  'mind,'  or  'conscience, 
or 'moral  personality,'  on  which  our  recognition  of 
the  truth  and  authority  of  Jesus'  teaching  is  here 
made  dependent,  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  and  still 
less  a  ready-made  faculty  ;  it  is  rather  a  possibility 
or  potentiality  in  our  nature,  which  needs  to  be 
evoked  into  actual  existence ;  and  among  the 
powers  which  are  to  evoke  it  and  make  it  actual 
and  valuable,  by  far  the  most  important  is  that 
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teaching  of  Jesus  which  it  is  in  some  sense  allowed 
to  judge.  We  may  say  in  Coleridge's  phrase  that 
we  believe  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  or  acknowledge 
its  (or  His)  authority,  because  it  *  finds '  us  more 
deeply  than  anything  else  ;  but  any  Christian  will 
admit  that  'rind'  is  an  inadequate  expression. 
The  teaching  of  Jesus  does  not  simply  find,  it 
evokes  or  creates  the  personality  by  which  it  is 
acknowledged.  We  are  born  again  by  the  words 
of  eternal  life  which  come  from  His  lips,  and  it  is 
the  new  man  so  born  to  whom  His  word  is  known 
in  all  its  power.  There  is  a  real  analogy  between 
this  truth  and  the  familiar  phenomenon  that  a 
new  poet  or  artist  has  to  create  the  taste  which  is 
necessary  for  the  appreciation  of  his  work.  Dis- 
missing, therefore,  the  abstract  and  general  con- 
sideration of  the  idea  of  authority  in  religion  (see 
next  art.),  our  course  must  be  (1)  to  examine  the 
actual  exercise  of  authority  by  Jesus  in  the 
Gospels,  referring  especially  to  occasions  on  which 
His  authority  was  challenged,  or  on  which  He  gave 
hints  as  to  the  conditions  on  which  alone  it  could 
be  recognized ;  (2)  by  way  of  supplement  we  can 
consider  the  authority  of  the  exalted  Christ  as  it 
is  asserted  in  the  Epistles  and  exercised  in  the 
Church  through  the  NT  as  a  whole. 

1.  The  exercise  of  authority  by  Jesus  on  earth. — 
(a)  The  simplest  but  most  far-reaching  form  in 
which  Jesus  exercised  authority  was  the  practical 
one.  He  claimed  other  men,  other  moral  person- 
alities, for  Himself  and  His  work,  and  required 
their  unconditional  renunciation  of  all  other  ties 
and  interests  that  they  might  become  His  dis- 
ciples. He  said,  'Follow  me,'  and  they  rose,  and 
left  all  and  followed  Him  (Mt  418--99).  He  made 
this  kind  of  claim  because  He  identified  Himself 
with  the  gospel  (Mk  8s5  1029)  or  with  the  cause  of 
God  and  His  Kingdom  in  the  world,  and  for  this 
cause  no  sacrifice  could  be  too  great,  no  devotion 
too  profound.  '  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother 
more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.  He  that 
loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  me  is  not 
worthy  of  me.  Whosoever  he  be  of  you  that 
renounceth  not  all  that  he  hath,  he  cannot  be  my 
disciple'  (Mt  1037,  Lk  1433).  Nothing  is  less  like 
Jesus  than  to  do  violence  to  anyone's  liberty,  or  to 
invade  the  sacredness  of  conscience  and  of  personal 
responsibility ;  but  the  broad  fact  is  unquestion- 
able, that  without  coercing  others  Jesus  dominated 
them,  without  breaking  their  wills  He  imposed 
His  own  will  upon  them,  and  became  for  them  a 
supreme  moral  authority  to  which  they  submitted 
absolutely,  and  by  which  they  were  inspired.  His 
authority  was  unconditionally  acknowledged  be- 
cause men  in  His  presence  were  conscious  of  His 
moral  ascendency,  of  His  own  devotion  to  and 
identification  with  what  they  could  not  but  feel  to 
be  the  supreme  good.  We  cannot  explain  this 
kind  of  moral  or  practical  authority  further  than 
by  saying  that  it  is  one  with  the  authority  which 
the  right  and  the   good  exercise  over  all   moral 


Not  that  Jesus  was  able  in  every  case  to  carry 
His  own  will  through  in  the  wills  of  other  men. 
Moral  ascendency  has  to  be  exercised  under  moral 
conditions,  and  it  is  always  possible,  even  for  one 
who  acknowledges  its  right,  to  fail  to  give  it 
practical  recognition  by  obedience.  When  Jesus 
said  to  the  rich  ruler,  '  Sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and 
give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in 
heaven:  and  come,  follow  me  '  (MklO21),  He  failed 
to  win  the  will  of  one  who  nevertheless  was  con- 
scious that  in  refusing  obedience  he  chose  the 
worse  part.  '  He  went  away  sorrowful '  —  his 
sorrow  implying  that  it  was  within  the  right  on 
the  part  of  Jesus  to  put  him  to  this  tremendous 
test.  He  acknowledges  by  his  sorrow  that  he 
would  have  been  a  better  man — in  the  sense  of 


the  gospel  a  perfect  man— if  he  had  allowed  th„ 
authority  of  Jesus  to  have  its  perfect  wo  kTnhm 
rhese  are  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the v^ 
ignored  by  those  who  argue  that  it  i.  no  mar V^bus? 
ness  to  part  with  all  he  has  for  the  sake  of  the 
poor;  that  property  is  a  trust  which  we  have  to  ad 
ru.n.s ter  not  to  renounce  ;  that  the  commlncW 
to  sell  al  cannot  bo  generalized,  and  is  therefore 
not  moral ;  and  that  it  is,  in  short,  an  instance  of 
fanaticism  in  Jesus,  due  to  His  belief  in  the  near- 
ness of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  literal  worthlessness 
of  everything  in  comparison  with  entering  into  it 

nhont3  STi"  -here  •"  ,n0UlinS  here  t0  generalize 
about  There  is  a  single  case  of  conscience  which 
Jesus  diagnoses,  and  fur  which  He  prescribes  heroic 
treatment;  but  it  is  not  in  the  patient  to  rise  to 
such  treatment.  The  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  is  too  high  for  him  ;  he  counts  himself  un- 
worthy of  the  eternal  life  (Ac  13«).  The  authority 
pf  Jesus  is  in  a  sense  acknowledged  in  this  man  ■ 
it  is  felt  and  owned  though  it  is  declined.  Where 
the  authority  lay  is  clear  enough.  It  lay  in  the 
Good  Master  Himself,  in  His  own  identification 
with  the  good  cause,  in  His  own  renunciation  of 
all  things  for  the  Kingdom  of  God's  sake  ;  it  lav 
in  His  power  to  reveal  to  this  man  the  weak  spot 
in  his  moral  constitution,  and  in  the  inward 
witness  of  the  man's  conscience  (attested  by  his 
sorrow  as  he  turned  away)  that  the  voice  of  Jesus 
was  the  voice  of  God,  and  that  through  obedience 
to  it  he  would  have  entered  into  life.  It  lay  in  the 
whole  relation  of  these  two  concrete  personalities 
to  each  other,  and  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  an 
abstract  formula. 

This  holds  true  whenever  we  think  of  the  moral 
or  practical  authority  of  Jesus.  It  is  never  legal : 
that  is,  we  can  never  take  the  letter  in  which  it  is 
expressed  and  regard  it  as  a  statute,  incapable  of 
interpretation  or  modification,  and  binding  in  its 
literal  meaning  for  all  persons,  all  times,  all  social 
conditions.  This  is  plain  in  regard  to  such  a  com- 
mand of  Jesus  as  the  one  given  to  the  rich  ruler : 
no  one  will  say  that  this  is  to  be  obeyed  to  the 
letter  by  all  who  would  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  But  it  is  equally  true  of  precepts  which  are 
addressed  to  a  far  wider  circle,  and  which  are 
sometimes  supposed  (like  this  one)  to  rest  in  a 
peculiar  sense  on  the  authority  of  Jesus.  Take, 
e.g.,  the  case  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  Mt 
5^i-i8_  From  beginning  to  end  this  may  be  read  as 
an  assertion  of  the  moral  authority  of  Jesus,  an 
authority  which  is  conscious  of  transcending  the 
highest  yet  known  in  Israel.  '  It  was  said  to  them 
of  old  time  .  .  .  but  I  say  unto  you.'  On  what  do 
the  words  of  Jesus  throughout  this  passage  depend 
for  their  actual  weight  with  men  ?  They  depend 
on  the  consciousness  of  men  that  through  these 
words  the  principle  of  morality,  for  which  our 
nature  has  an  abiding  affinity,  is  finding  expres- 
sion. But  just  because  we  are  conscious  of  this 
principle  and  of  the  affinity  of  our  nature  for  it,  we 
are  free  with  regard  to  any  particular  expression 
of  it ;  the  particular  words  in  which  it  is  embodied 
even  by  Jesus  do  not  possess  the  authority  of  a 
statute  to  which  we  can  only  conform,  but  about 
which  we  must  not  think.  When  Jesus  says, 
*  Whoso  shall  smite  thee  on  the  right  cheek,  turn 
to  him  also  the  other  ;  to  him  that  would  go  to  law 
with  thee  and  take  thy  coat,  leave  also  thy  cloak  '  : 
it  is  not  to  keep  us  from  thinking  about  moral 
problems  by  giving  us  a  rule  to  be  blindly  obeyed, 
it  is  rather  to  stimulate  thought  and  deliver  us 
from  rules.  His  precepts  are  legal  in  form,  but 
He  came  to  abolish  legalism,  and  therefore  they 
were  never  meant  to  be  literally  read.  When  they 
are  literally  read,  conscience  simply  refuses  to 
take  them  in.  They  are  casuistic  in  form,  but 
anti- casuistic  in  intention,  and  their  authority  lies 
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in  the  intention,  not  in  the  form.     What  the  pre- 
cepts of  non-resistance  and  non-retaliation  mean  is 
that  under  no  circumstances,  under  no  provoca- 
tion, must  the  disciple  of  Jesus  allow  his  conduct 
to  be  determined  by  any  other  motive  than  that  of 
love.     He  must  be  prepared  to  go  all  lengths  with 
love,  and  no  matter  how  love   is  tried,  he  must 
never  renounce  it  for  an  inferior  principle,  still  less 
for  an   instinctive  natural    passion,    such  as   the 
desire  for  revenge.     Put  thus,  the  moral  authority 
of   Jesus  is  unquestionable,   and  it  asserts  itself 
over  us  the  more,  the  more  we  feel  that  He  em- 
hodied  in  His  own  life  and  conduct  the  principle 
which  He  proclaims.     But  there  is  nothing  in  this 
which  binds  us  to  take  in  the  letter  what  Jesus 
says  about  oaths,  or  non-resistance,  or  revenge ; 
and  still  less  is  there  anything  to  support  the  idea 
that  His  words  on  these  subjects  are  part  of  a 
fanatical  renunciation  of  the  world  in  the  region 
of  honour  as  well  as  of  property, — a  literal  sur- 
render, in  view  of  the  imminence  of  the  Kingdom, 
of  all  that  makes  life  on  earth  worth  having.    It 
is  not  uncommon  now  for  those  who  regard  the 
Kingdom   of    God    as    purely    transcendent    and 
eschatological  to  match  this  paradoxical  doctrine 
witli    an    ethical  system    equally  paradoxical,   a 
system  made  up  purely  of  renunciation  and  nega- 
tion, and  to  fasten  it  also  upon  Jesus;  but  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  refute  either  the  one  paradox 
or  the  other.     What  commands  conscience  in  the 
most  startling  words  of  Jesus  is  the  truth  and  love 
which  dictate  them,  but  to  recognize  the  truth  and 
love  is  to  recognize  that  no  form  of  words  is  bind- 
ing of  itself.     It  is  the  supreme  task  of  the  moral 
being  to  discover  what  in  his  own  situation  truth 
and  love  require  ;  and  there  is  no  short  cut  to  the 
discovery  of   this,   even  in  the  Sermon  on    the 
Mount.    Jesus  is  our  authority,  but  His  words  are 
not  our  statutes :  we  are  not  under  law,  even  the 
law  of  His  words,  but  under  grace — that  is,  under 
the  inspiration  of  His  personality;  and  though  His 
words  are  one  of  the  ways  in  which  His  moral 
ascendency  is  established  over  us,  they  are  only 
one.     There  is  an  authority  in  Him  to  which  no 
words,  not  even  His  own,  can  ever  be  equal. 

The  final  form  which  this  practical  or  moral 
authority  of  Jesus  assumes  in  the  NT  is  the  re- 
cognition of  Him  as  Judge  of  all.  Probably  in  the 
generation  before  that  in  which  He  lived  the  Jews 
had  come  to  regard  the  Messiah  as  God's  vice- 
gerent in  the  great  judgment  which  ushered  in  the 
world  to  come  ;  but  what  we  find  in  the  NT  in 
this  connexion  is  not  the  formal  transference  of  a 
piece  of  Messianic  dogmatic  to  Jesus ;  it  is  the 
moral  recognition  of  the  moral  supremacy  of 
Jesus,  and  of  His  right  to  pronounce  finally  on 
the  moral  worth  of  men  and  things.  Experiences 
like  that  which  inspired  Lk  58  ('  Depart  from  me, 
tor  I  am  a  smful  man,  O  Lord ') ,  Jn  4»  ('Come  see  a 
man  which  told  me  all  things  that  ever  I  did '),  21" 
(  Inou  knowest  all  things,  thou  knowest  that  I 
love  thee  ]),  are  the  basis  on  which  the  soul  recog- 
nizes Christ  as  Judge.  The  claim  to  be  Judge  ap- 
pears also  m  His  own  teaching  (Mt  722*-,  Lk  lW- 
Mt  2o^ff);  and  if  the  form  of  the  words  in  the  first 
™w  f  £a?saSes  has  been  modified  in  tradition  in 
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authority  of  Jesus.  As  far  as  we  are  sensitive  to 
their  demands  we  are  sensitive  to  His  moral  claim. 
Into  the  representations  of  Jesus  as  Judge  outside 
of  the  Gospels  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter. 

(6)  The  authority  of  Jesus  comes  before  us  in 
another  aspect  when  we  think  of  Him  not  as  com- 
manding but  as  teaching,  not  as  Legislator  or 
Judge,  but  as  Revealer.  In  the  first  case,  authority 
means  His  title  to  obedience  ;  in  this  case,  it  may 
be  said  to  mean  His  title  to  belief. 

Perhaps  of  all  theological  questions  the  nature 
and  limits  of  this  last  authority  are  those  which 
have  excited    the    keenest    discussion    in    recent 
times.    On  the  one  hand,  there  are   those  who 
fixing  their  minds  on  the  Divinity  of  Jesus,  regard 
it  as  essentially  un-Christian  to  question  His  utter- 
ances at  any  point.    Whatever  Jesus  believed,  or 
seemed  to  believe,  on  any  subject  is  by  that  very 
fact  raised  above  question.     The  mind  has  simply 
to  receive  it  on  His  authority.      Thus  when  He 
refers  to  Jonah  (Mt  12"ff.,  Lk  ll29"-)*  the  literal 
historicity  of  the  Book  of  Jonah  is  guaranteed  ■ 
when  He  ascribes  the  110th  Psalm  to  David  (Mt 
2241ff-  and  ||  ),  critical  discussion  of  the  authorship 
is  foreclosed  ;  when  He  recognizes  possession  by 
unclean  spirits  (Mk  l23ff-  and  often),  possession  is 
no  longer  a  theory  to  explain  certain  facts,  and 
therefore  open  to  revision  ;   it  is  itself  a  fact :  it 
gives  its  a  glimpse   into    the   constitution  of  the 
spiritual  universe  which  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
question.      On   the   other    hand,   there  are  those 
who,  while  they  declare  their  faith  in  the  Incarna- 
tion, argue  that  it  belongs  to  the  very  truth  of  the 
Incarnation  that  Jesus  should  not  merely  be  man, 
but  man  of  a  particular   time  and  environment  ■ 
not  man  in  the  abstract,  but  man  defined   (and 
therefore  in  some  sense  limited)  by  the  conditions 
which    constitute    reality.      He    had  not    simply 
intelligence,    but    intelligence    which    had    been 
moulded  by  a  certain  education,  and  could  only 
reveal  itself  through  a  certain  language  ;  and  both 
of  these  are  conditions  which  (while  essential  to 
historical  reality)  nevertheless  involve  limitation. 
Hence  with   regard   to  the  class  of  subjects  just 
referred  to,  those  who  are   here  in  question  feel 
quite  at  liberty  to    form   their  own  opinions  on 
relevant  grounds.      They  do  not,  as  they  think, 
set  aside  the  authority  of  Jesus  in  doing  so :  their 
idea  rather  is  that  in  these  regions  Jesus  never 
claimed  to   have   or    to    exercise  any   authority. 
Thus  in  the  first  two  instances  adduced  above,  He 
simply  takes  the  OT  as  it  stands,  and  He  appeals 
to  it  to  confirm  a  spiritual  truth  which  He  is  teach- 
ing on  its  own  merits.    In  Mt  1238ff-  He  is  reproach- 
ing an  impenitent  people,  and  He  refers  to  the 
Book  of  Jonah  for  a  great  example  of  repentance, 
and  that  on  the  part  of  a  heathen  race  ;  the  men 
of  Nineveh   who  repented  will   condemn  His  un- 
repentant contemporaries  in  the  day  of  judgment. 
In  Mt  22«2-  He  is  teaching  that  the  essential  thing 
in  Messiahship  is  not  a  relation  to  David,  but  a 
relation  to  God  ;  and  He  refers  to  the  110th  Psalm, 
and  to  David  as  its  author,  as  unintelligible  except 
on  this  hypothesis.     In  both  cases  (it  is  argued) 
the  truths  which  rest  on  the   authority  of  Jesus 
are  independent  of  the  OT  appeal  which  is  associ- 
ated with  them.      That  repentance  is  an  essential 
condition  of  entering  into  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
and  that  there  is  no  responsibility  so  heavy  as  that 
of  those  who  will  not  repent  even  when   Jesus 
calls,  are  truths  which  are  not  affected  though 
the  Book  of  Jonah  is  read  as  an  allegory  or  a 
poem ;  that  the  fundamental  thing  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  is  not  His  relation  to  David  (which  He 
shared  with  others)  but  His  relation  to  God  (which 
belonged  to  Him  alone),  is  a  truth  which  is  not 
affected  though  the  110th  Psalm  is  ascribed  to  the 


its  way  each  of  th^s*  «  «  «,  J     v     *      -V  anu  m    anected  though  the  110th  Psalm  is  ascribed  to  tne 
y    ten      tnese  is  a  synonym  for  the  moral  |  Maccabaan  period.    In  other  words,  the  authority 
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of  Jesus  as  a  revealer  of  God  and  of  the  laws  of 
His  Kingdom  is  not  touched,  though  we  suppose 
Him  to  share  on  such  matters  as  are  here  in 
question  the  views  which  were  current  among  His 
contemporaries.  It  is  not  denying  His  Divinity  to 
say  this;  it  is  rather  denying  His  "humanity  if  we 
say  the  opposite.  Parallel  considerations  apply  to 
the  belief  in  possession  which  Jesus  undoubtedly 
shared  with  His  fellow-countrymen,  and  in  fact 
with  His  contemporaries  generally.  Possession 
was  the  current  theory  of  certain  morbid  condi- 
tions of  human  nature,  physical,  mental,  and 
probably  in  some  cases  also  moral ;  but  the  one 
thing  of  consequence  in  the  Gospel  is  not  that 
Jesus  held  this  or  any  other  theory  about  these 
morbid  conditions,  but  that  in  Him  the  power  of 
God  was  present  to  heal  them.  Our  theory  of 
them  may  be  different,  but  that  only  means  that 
we  belong  to  a  different  age  ;  it  does  not  touch  the 
truth  that  from  these  terrible  and  mysterious  woes 
Jesus  was  mighty  to  save.  It  does  not  matter  that 
His  notions  of  medicine  and  psychology  were 
different  from  ours  ;  He  did  not  come  to  reveal 
medicine  or  psychology  _to  <■  reveal '  such  things 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms  ;  He  came  to  reveal 
the  Father,  and  His  authority  has  its  centre 
there. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  great  possibility  of  error  in 
arguing  from  such  abstract  ideas  as  'Divinity' 
and  '  humanity.'  especially  when  they  are  in  some 
way  opposed  to  one  another  in  our  minds :  how- 
ever we  may  define  them,  we  must  remember  that 
they  were  in  no  sense  opposed  or  inconsistent  in 
Christ.  He  was  at  once  and  consistently  all  that 
we  mean  by  Divine  and  all  that  we  mean  by 
human,  but  we  cannot  learn  what  that  was  by 
looking  up  '  divine '  and  '  human '  in  the  dictionary, 
or  in  a  book  of  dogmatic  theology.  "We  must  look 
at  Jesus  Himself  as  He  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
Gospels.  And  further,  we  must  consider  that 
there  is  a  vast  region  of  things  in  which  there 
neither  is  nor  can  be  any  such  thing  as  authority 
— the  region,  namely,  which  is  covered  by  science. 
Now  questions  of  the  kind  to  which  reference  has 
just  been  made  all  belong  to  the  domain  of  science. 
The  nature  of  the  Book  of  Jonah,  the  date  and 
authorship  of  the  110th  Psalm,  the  explanation  of 
the  morbid  phenomena  which  the  ancients  ascribed 
to  evil  spirits  inhabiting  the  bodies  of  men  :  these 
are  questions  for  literary,  for  historical,  for  medical 
science.  It  is  a  misleading  way  of  speaking  about 
them,  and  needlessly  hurts  some  Christian  feel- 
ings, to  say  that  the  authority  of  Jesus  was 
limited,  and  did  not  extend  to  such  matters.  The 
truth  rather  is  that  such  matters  belong  to  a 
region  where  there  is  no  such  thing  as  authority, 
or  where  the  only  authority  is  that  of  facts,  which 
those  in  quest  of  knowledge  must  apprehend  and 
interpret  for  themselves.  It  is  a  negation  of  the 
very  idea  of  science  to  suppose  that  any  con- 
stituent of  it  could  be  revealed,  or  could  rest  upon 
authority,  even  the  authority  of  Jesus.  Hence  in 
regard  to  all  such  subjects  the  question  of  Jesus1 
authority  ought  never  to  be  raised :  it  is  not  only 
misleading,  but  unreal.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
we  come  to  the  authority  which  Jesus  actually 
claims  as  a  revealer  of  God,  and  of  the  things  of 
His  Kingdom,  we  find  that  it  is  not  only  real  but 
absolute— an  authority  to  which  the  soul  renders 
unreserved  acknowledgment. 

This  is  brought  out  most  clearly  in  Mt  ll27. 
Here  Jesus  speaks  in  explicit  terms  of  His  function 
as  Kevealer,  and  we  see  at  once  the  absoluteness 
of  His  authority,  and  its  sphere.  'All  things 
have  been  delivered  unto  me  by  my  Father,  and 
no  one  knoweth  the  Son  save  the  Father,  neither 
doth  any  know  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and 
he  to  whomsoever  the  Sun  willeth  to  reveal  him.' 


Whatever  else  these  words  express,  they  express 
. Ksus'  sense  o  absolute  competence  in  His  vocation 
He  bad  everything  g.ven  to  Him  which  belonged I  to 
the  work  lie  had  to  do,  and  He  was  conSs  ot 


beinj_ 
'all   thinj 


ejuato  His  task.  I«  ™  £  £  ta££3 
lungs'  by  reference  to  the  context  then 
n ,p '^ii\Y-  loo,k.befort!  m  after  we  must  say  that 
the  all  things'  in  view  are  those  involved  in  the 
revelation  of  God:  in  the  work  of  revelation  and 
especially  m  the  revelation  of  Himself  as  Father 
God  has  no  organ  but  Christ,  and  in  Christ  He 
has  an  adequate  organ.  The  passage  anticipates 
J n  14' 'I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life-  no 
man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me  '  It  is  in 
a  word  like  this—/  am  the,  truth— that  we  find  the 
key  to  the  problems  which  have  been  raised  about 
the  authority  of  Jesus  as  a  Teacher  or  Kevealer 
The  truth  which  we  accept  on  His  authority  is 
the  truth  which  we  recognize  in  Him.  It  is  not 
announced  by  Him  from  a  world  into  which  we 
cannot  enter  :  it  is  present  here,  in  Him,  in  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  It  is  not  declared  on 
authority  to  which  we  blindly  surrender ;  it  is 
exhibited  in  a  Person  and  a  Life  which  pass  before 
us  and  win  our  hearts.  To  put  it  otherwise,  the 
truth  which  we  owe  to  Jesus,  and  for  which  He 
is  our  authority,  is  not  information  ;  it  is  not  a 
contribution  to  science,  physical  or  historical — for 
this  we  are  cast  by  God  on  our  own  resources  ; 
it  is  the  truth  which  is  identical  with  His  own 
being  and  life  in  the  world,  which  is  embodied  or 
incarnate  in  Him.  It  is  the  truth  which  is  in- 
volved in  His  own  relation  to  God  and  man,  and 
in  His- perfect  consciousness  of  that  relation  :  it  is 
the  truth  of  His  own  personality,  not  any  casual 
scientific  fact.  He  does  not  claim  to  know  every- 
thing, and  it  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  such 
a  claim  with  true  manhood  ;  but  He  does  claim 
full  knowledge  of  the  Father,  and  not  His  words 
only,  but  His  whole  being  and  life  are  the  justi- 
fication of  His  claim.* 

The  authority  of  Christ  as  a  Teacher  and  Kevealer 
has  been  called  in  question  mainly  in  connexion 
with  His  words  about  the  future.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  present  great  difficulty  to  those 
who  believe  in  Him.  They  seem  to  say  quite  un- 
mistakably that  certain  things  will  happen,  and 
happen  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  which 
(if  we  are  to  read  literally)  have  not  happened 
yet.  'Ye  shall  not  have  gone  through  the  cities  of 
Israel  till  the  Son  of  man  be  come '  (Mt  10-3) ; 
'  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  there  be  some  of  them  that 
stand  here  which  shall  in  no  wise  taste  of  death  till 
they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom  ' 
(Mt  16**;  cf.  Mt  242:ws,  Mk  IS301;  Lk  212"-).  The 
coming  of  the  Son  of  man  in  His  kingdom  was 
conceived  quite  definitely  by  the  Apostolic  Church 
as  a  supernatural  visible  coming  on  the  clouds  of 

*Loi9y  (Ufirangil*  et  VEgli&e,  45f.,  Autoui-  d'ttn  petit 
Livre,  130  f.)  has  attacked  Mt  11"  on  the  ground  that  the  unique 
Divine  Sonsliip  which  it  ascribes  to  Jesus  is  of  a  M>rt  which 
it  was  not  historically  possible  for  Him  to  conceive  or  assert. 
Jeius  he  holds,  could  only  have  used  'Bon  of  God'  in  the 
Messianic  official  sense  of  I's  2';  here,  therefore,  where  the 
meaning  is  clearly  more  than  official,  it  cannot  he  the  voice  of 
a  Jewish  Messiah  which  is  heard,  but  the  voice  of  tin-  Christian 
consciousness  in  a  Gentile  environment :  the  larger  Church  has 
universalized  the  Jewish  conception,  elevated  the  official  Son— 
the  Messianic  King— into  a  Son  by  nature,  and  put  its  own 
faith  and  its  own  experience  of  Jesus  into  Jesus  own  lips. 
Perhaps  it  is  enough  to  say  in  refutation  of  this,  that  the  words 
here  in  question,  as  found  "both  in  Mt.  and  Lk..  in  all  probability 
belong  to  Weiss's  'apostolic  source,'  the  oldest  record  of  words 
of  Jesus  ■  and  that  the  same  unique  relation  of  '  the  Father 
and  '  the  Son  '  is  implied  in  Mk  13M,  the  genuineness  of  which 
no  one  doubts  Sclimiedel  (Encyc.  Bibl.  ii.  252T),  without  dis- 
puting the  words  in  Mt  11",  tries  by  recurring  to  the  Western 
text  to  reduce  them  to  the  '  official' Messianic  meaning  which 
T.iiNv  could  recognize  as  possibly  historical.  Harnaek.  on  the 
other  hand    treats  them  as  authentic,  and  indeed  as  the  most 

in tant  and    characteristic    words  of   Jcsu-   on    record    for 

.l.ti-i-itiLiiinu'   His  llx.ujjlit  regarding  Himself  yOaa  llwtn  des- 
fhri«lei-(u>n.s,  p.  $\). 
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heaven,  and  it  is  a  strong  measure  to  assume  that 
in  cherishing  this  hope,  hy  which  the  NT  is  in- 
spired from  beginning  to  end,  the  early  Church 
was  completely  misapprehending  the  Master.  He 
must  have  said  something— when  we  consider  the 
intensity  of  the  Apostolic  hope,  surely  we  may  say 
He  must  have  said  much— to  create  and  sustain 
an  expectation  so  keen.  But  there  are  considera- 
tions we  must  keep  in  mind  if  we  would  do  justice 
to  all  the  facts.  (1)  The  final  triumph  of  His  cause. 
which  was  the  cause  of  God  and  His  kingdom,  was 
not  for  Jesus  an  item  in  a  list  of  dogmas,  but  a 
living  personal  faith  and  hope  ;  in  this  sense  it  has 
the  authority  of  His  personality  behind  it.  It  was 
as  sure  to  Him  as  His  own  being  that  the  cause 
for  which  He  stood  in  the  world  would  triumph  ; 
and  it  is  as  sure  for  everyone  who  believes  in 
Him.  (2)  He  Himself,  with  all  this  assurance  of 
faith,  explicitly  declares  His  ignorance  of  the  day 
and  hour  at  which  the  final  triumph  comes.  He 
longed  for  it  intensely  ;  He  felt  that  it  was  urgent 
that  it  should  come  ;  and  urgency,  when  expressed 
in  terms  of  time,  means  imminence;  but  the  dis- 
claimer of  knowledge  remains.  The  one  thing  cer- 
tain is  that  He  spoke  of  the  time  as  uncertain,  as 
sometimes  sooner  than  men  would  expect,  and 
sometimes  later  :  the  moral  attitude  required  being 
always  that  of  watching  (Brace,  Kingdom  of  God, 
p.  278  ff.  ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  p.  127).  (3) 
When  Jesus  bodied  forth  this  hope  of  the  future 
triumph  of  His  cause,  and  of  His  own  glorious  com- 
ing, He  did  it  in  language  borrowed  mainly  from 
the  OT  apocalypse,  the  Book  of  Daniel.  It  would 
he  hard  to  say  that  the  Apostles  completely  mis- 
understood Him  when  He  did  so,  but  it  is  hard 
for  anyone  in  using  such  language  to  say  what  is 
literal  in  it  and  what  has  to  be  spiritualized.  No 
one  in  reading  Dn  7  takes  the  four  great  beasts, 
and  the  sea  out  of  which  they  rise,  literally;  why, 
then,  must  we  he  compelled  to  take  the  human 
form  and  the  clouds  of  heaven,  literally  ?  The 
Book  of  Acts  (216-21)  sees  in  the  experience  of  the 
Church  at  Pentecost  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy 
in  Joel  (2M)  which  speaks  of  4  blood  and  fire  and 
vapour  of  smoke,  of  the  sun  turning  into  dark- 
ness and  the  moon  into  blood,'  though  no  such 
phenomena  actually  accompanied  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit.  May  not  modern  Christians,  and  even  the 
early  believers,  have  taken  poetic  expressions  of 
the  living  hope  of  Jesus  more  prosaically  than 
He  meant  them  ?  (4)  We  must  allow  for  the  pos- 
sibility that  in  the  reports  of  Jesus'  words  which 
we  possess,  the  reporters  may  sometimes  have 
allowed  the  hopes  kindled  in  their  own  hearts 
by  Jesus  to  give  a  turn  or  a  colour,  quite  in- 
voluntarily, to  what  they  tell  us.  They  might  not 
be  able  to  distinguish  precisely  between  the  hopes 
they  owed  to  Him  and  the  very  words  in  which 
He  had  declared  His  own  assurance  of  victory. 
And  finally  (5),  we  must  remember  that  in  a 
spiritual  sense  the  prophecies  of  Jesus  have  been 
fulfilled.  He  came  again  in  power.  He  came  in 
the  resurrection,  and  He  came  at  Pentecost.  He 
filled  Jerusalem  with  His  presence  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Church  as  He  had  never  done  while 
He  lived  on  earth  ;  from  the  very  hour  when  they 
condemned  Him  (Mt  26«4)  it  was  possible  for  His 
]udges  to  be  conscious  of  His  exaltation  and  of  His 
coming  m  power.  It  may  be  that  in  all  prophecy, 
even  in  the  prophecy  of  Jesus,  there  is  the  element 
which  we  can  call  illusive,  without  having  to  call 
it  delusive  To  be  intelligible,  it  must  speak  the 
language  of  the  age,  but  it  is  going  to  be  fulfilled 
in  another  age,  the  realities  and  experiences  of 
which  transcend  the  conceptions  and  the  speech 
of  the  present.  Even  if  this  be  so,  it  does  not 
shake  our  faith  in  Jesus  and  His  authority.  The 
truth  which  is  incarnate  in  His  person  is  the  truth 


of  the  final — and  who  will  not  sometimes  say  the 
speedy? — triumph  of  His  cause.  We  may  mis- 
conceive the  mode  of  it,  even  when  we  try  to  guide 
ourselves  by  His  words;  but  the  important  thing 
is  not  the  mode  but  the  fact,  and  of  that  we  are  as 
sure  as  we  are  sure  of  Him. 

(c)  Besides  the  authority  which  He  exercised  in 
establishing  His  ascendency  over  men,  and  that 
which  we  recognize  in  Him  as  the  Truth,  we  may 
distinguish  (though  it  is  but  part  of  His  revelation 
of  the  Father)  the  gracious  authority  exercised  by 
Christ  in  forgiving  sins.  That  He  did  forgive  sins 
is  not  to  be  doubted.  The  narrative  in  Mk  21-12 
makes  this  clear.  Jesus  no  more  declared  that  the 
paralytic's  sins  were  forgiven  than  He  declared 
that  lie  was  not  lame :  the  meaning  of  the  whole 
incident  is  that  His  word  conferred  with  equal 
power  the  gift  of  pardon  and  the  gift  of  bodily 
strength.  The  one  miracle  of  redemption — '  who 
forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities,  who  healeth  all  thy 
diseases  ' — reaches  through  the  whole  of  human 
nature,  and  Jesus  has  authority  to  perform  it  all. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  must  interpret  passages 
like  Lk  74<«-  234S  as  well  as  Mk  2",  Lk  15,  and 
ultimately  Mt  1818  and  Jn  20-3.  There  is  not  any- 
thing to  be  said  of  this  authority  but  that  it  must 
vindicate  itself.  No  one  can  believe  that  Jesus 
has  authority  to  forgive  sins  except  the  man  who 
through  Jesus  has  bad  the  experience  of  forgive- 
ness. The  Divine  love  that  dwelt  in  Jesus,  that 
received  sinners  and  ate  with  them,  that  spent 
itself  to  seek  and  save  the  lost,  that  saw  what  was 
of  God  in  men  and  touched  it :  that  Divine  love 
made  forgiveness  not  only  credible  to  sinners,  but 
real.  It  entered  into  their  hearts  with  God's  own 
authority,  and  in  penitent  faith  and  love  the 
burden  passed  from  their  consciences  and  they 
were  born  again.  When  He  was  challenged  by 
the  scribes,  Jesus  appealed  to  the  physical  miracle, 
which  was  indisputable,  in  support  of  the  spiritual 
one,  which  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  sense ;  but  it 
was  only  the  scribes,  not  the  forgiven  man,  who 
needed  this  seal  of  His  authority  to  pardon. 
Those  whom  He  forgave  had  the  witness  in  them- 
selves, and  ultimately  there  can  be  no  other.  The 
authority  which  Jesus  exercised  in  this  gracious 
sense  He  extended  to  His  disciples  alike  during 
their  brief  mission  while  He  was  on  earth  (Mk  3** 
67i;),  and  in  view  of  their  wider  calling  when  He 
was  exalted  (Mt  1818,  Jn  2023). 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  authority  of 
Jesus  if  we  consider  the  occasions  on  which  it  was 
challenged,  and  the  way  in  which  Jesus  met  them. 

(a)  It  was  tacitly  challenged  wherever  men  were 
4  offended'  in  Him.  Tobeoffended  (ffKavha\t{e<r6ai) 
is  to  stumble  at  His  claims,  to  find  something  in 
Him  which  one  cannot  get  over  and  which  is  in- 
compatible with  absolute  surrender  to  Him  ;  it  is 
to  deny  His  right  to  impose  upon  men  the  conse- 
quences (persecution,  poverty,  even  death)  which 
may  be  involved  in  accepting  His  authority  (see 
Mt  ll6  13-'i-28ff- 1512  2410  2631 .  the  other  Gospels  here 
add  nothing  to  Mt.).  Sometimes  Jesus  met  this 
tacit  challenge  by  pointing  to  the  general  charac- 
ter of  His  work  as  vindicating  His  claims.  This 
is  what  He  does  in  the  case  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Mtll11*).  Whether  we  read  this  passage— 'the 
blind  receive  their  sight,  the  lame  walk,'  etc.— in 
the  physical  or  the  spiritual  sense,  the  works  in 
question  are  the  signs  that  God's  Anointed  has 
come,  and  it  can  only  mean  loss  and  ruin  to  men 
if  they  fail  to  see  and  to  acknowledge  Him  as 
what  He  is.  Sometimes,  again,  Jesus  encountered 
those  who  were  'offended'  in  Him  with  a  sever- 
ity amounting  to  scorn.  When  the  Pharisees 
'  stumbled >  because  His  word  about  things  that 
do  and  do  not  defile  cut  straight  across  their  tra- 
ditional prejudices,  He  did  nothing  to  conciliate 
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them.  'Every  plant  that  my  heavenly  Father 
hath  not  planted  shall  be  rooted  up.  Let  them 
alone.  They  are  blind  guides  of  blind  men.  And 
if  the  blind  man  leads  the  blind,  both  shall  fall 
into  the  ditch '  (Mt  1613*-).  In  reality  the  '  offence  ' 
in  this  case  meant  that  sham  holiness  would  not 
acknowledge  true  ;  and  in  this  situation  it  can 
only  be  war  a  Voutrance.  As  a  rule,  however, 
Jesus  only  speaks  of  men  being  offended,  or 
offended  in  Him,  by  way  of  warning  ;  and  He 
assumes  that  to  the  solemn  tones  of  His  warning 
conscience  will  respond.  His  authority  is  inherent 
in  Himself  and  His  actions,  and  cannot  with  a 
good  conscience  be  repudiated  by  any  one  who 
sees  what  He  is.  This  is  the  tone  of  Mt  1321  2410 
20". 

(/3)  It  is  a  more  explicit  challenge  of  His  authority 
when  Jesus  is  asked  to  show  a  siim,  or  a  sign  from 
heaven  (Mtl23W- 10"-,  Lk23B,  Jul*8').  This  was  the 
recurrence  of  the  temptation  of  the  pinnacle,  and 
Jesus  consistently  rejected  it.  lie  never  consented 
(not  even  in  the  case  of  the  paralytic  of  Mk  21"9, 
see  above)  to  present  the  physical  as  evidence  for 
the  spiritual.  The  proof  of  the  authority  with 
which  He  spoke  did  not  lie  outside  of  His  word,  in 
something  which  could  be  attached  to  it,  but  in 
the  word  itself ;  if  it  was  not  self-attesting,  nothing 
else  could  attest  it.  This  is  put  with  peculiar  force 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  is  true  that  an  evidential 
value  is  recognized  in  the  miracles,  but  it  is  only 
by  an  afterthought,  or  as  a  second  best:  'though 
ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works'  (Jn  1038)  ; 
'believe  that  I  am  in  the  Father  and  the  Father 
in  ine  ;  or  else,  believe  for  the  very  works'  sake ' 
(1411).  The  main  line  of  thought  is  that  which 
deprecates  faith  based  on  signs  and  wonders  (448). 
When  the  multitudes  ask,  '  What  sign  doest  thou 
then  ?  our  fathers  did  eat  the  manna  in  the  wilder- 
ness,' the  answer  of  Jesus  virtually  is,  '  i"  am  the 
bread  of  life.  ...  He  that  eateth  me  shall  live  by 
me  .  .  .  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you  are 
spirit  and  are  life '  (Jn  C20^-).  In  other  words,  the 
authority  of  Jesus  does  not  depend  upon  any  ex- 
ternal credentials;  it  is  involved  in  what  He  is, 
and  must  be  immediately  apprehended  and  re- 
sponded to  by  the  soul.  What  enables  men  to  re- 
cognize Jesus  as  what  He  is,  and  so  to  acknowledge 
His  authority,  is,  according  to  the  representation 
of  the  central  chapters  in  John  (chs.  6-10),  a  need 
in  their  nature  or  state  which  He  can  supply.  If 
we  wish  to  be  sure  that  He  is  the  Christ,  the  King 
in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  way  to  certainty  is  not 
to  prove  that  He  was  born  at  Bethlehem  of  the 
seed  of  David  (742),  nor  that  He  came  into  the 
world  mysteriously  (7-T),  nor  that  He  has  done 
many  miracles  (73^)  :  it  is  to  see  in  Him  the  living 
bread  (ch.  6),  the  living  water  (cli.  4  and  737),  the 
light 'of  the  wurld  (chs.  8  and  9),  the  Good  Shepherd 
(ch.  10),  the  Giver  of  Life  (chs.  ;"»  and  11).  These 
are  ideas  or  experiences  which  are  relative  to 
universal  human  needs,  and  therefore  they  are 
universally  intelligible  ;  everyone  who  knows  what 
it  is  to  be  hungry,  thirsty,  forlorn,  in  the  dark, 
dead,  knows  how  to  appreciate  Jesus  ;  and  apart 
from  these  experiences  no  cleverness  in  applying 
prophetic  or  other  theological  signs  to  Him  is  of 
any  value.  All  this  is  strictly  relevant,  for  it  is 
through  experiences  in  which  we  become  debtors 
to  Jesus  for  meat  and  drink,  for  light  and  life, 
that  we  become  conscious  of  what  His  authority 
means. 

(7)  Once,  at  least,  the  authority  of  Jesus  was 
challenged  in  a  quasi-legal  fashion.  When  He 
drove  the  traders  from  the  Temple,  the  chief 
priests  and  the  elders  of  the  people  came  to  Him, 
saying,  'By  what  authority  doest  thou  these 
things,  and  who  gave  tbee  this  authority?'  (Mt 
2121H-,  Mk  ll»«.    Lk  20lff0-     Formally,   by    His 


counter  question  about  the  Baptist,  Jesus  0nlv 
silences  His  adversaries  ;  but  more  than  this  is 
meant.  If,  He  suggests,  they  had  been  true  to  the 
earlier  messenger  of  God,  they  would  have  had 
no  difficulty  about  His  claims.  If  they  had  re 
pented  at  John's  summons,  and  been  right  with 
God,  then  to  their  simple  and  humble  hearts  Jesus' 
action  would  have  vindicated  itself;  as  it  is  to 
their  insincere  souls  He  has  no  advance  to  make 
The  ambassador  of  an  earthly  king  has  creden- 
tials I'xtenial  to  his  person  and  his  message,  but 
not  the  ambassador  in  whom  God  Himself  visits 
His  people.  His  actions  like  His  words  speak  for 
themselves.  Throughout  the  Fourth  Gospel  it  is 
an  affinity  of  spirit  with  Jesus  on  which  the  recog- 
nition of  His  authority  depends.  It  is  those  who 
are  of  God  ( Jn  8") ,  of  the  truth  ( 1 8"),  those  who  are 
His  sheep  (linr.  ^),  who  hear  His  voice  :  those  who 
are  not  of  God,  especially  the  insincere,  who  seek 
honour  from  one  another  (5«),  are  inevitably 
offended  in  Him. 

2.  Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  authority  of 
Christ  as  it  was  exercised,  acknowledged,  or  de- 
clined during  His  life  on  earth.  But  the  NT 
exhibits  much  more  than  this.  It  is  not  merely 
as  historical,  but  as  exalted,  that  Christ  exercises 
authority— in  the  Church.  In  all  its  aspects  the 
authority  which  we  have  studied  in  the  Gospels 
reappears  in  the  Epistles.  It  is  perpetuated  in  the 
Christian  society  in  an  effective,  if  somewhat  unde- 
finable  way. 

What  strikes  one  first  in  the  XT  literature, 
apart  from  the  Gospels,  is  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  literal  appeal  to  Jesus.  The  Apostles, 
whatever  be  the  explanation,  do  not,  except  on 
rare  occasions,  quote  the  Lord.  It  is  true  that 
when  they  do  so,  His  word  is  regarded  as  decisive 
in  a  sense  in  which  even  the  word  of  an  apostle  is 
not  (cf.  1  Co  710  with  vv.^-  25.  i>y  jt  ;s  true  also 
that  passages  like  Ko  12.  13,  and  much  in  the  Fpistle 
of  James,  could  only  have  been  written  (in  all 
probability)  by  men  who  not  only  had  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  but  whose  minds  were  full  of  echoes  of 
His  words.  Nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that 
Jesus  is  hardly  appealed  to  formally  as  an  autho- 
rity in  the  NT  writings.  There  could  be  no  more 
striking  proof  of  the  fact  that  Christianity  was 
apprehended  from  the  first  as  a  free  and  spiritual 
religion  to  which  everything  statutory  was  alien. 
Not  even  the  word  of  Jesus  had  legal  character  for 
it.  What  Jesus  sought  and  found  in  His  disciples 
was  a  spiritual  remembrance  of  Himself.  His 
words  were  preserved  not  in  a  phonograph,  or  in  a 
stenographic  report,  but  in  the  impression  they 
made,  in  the  insight  they  gave,  in  the  thoughts 
and  experiences  they  produced  in  the  lives  of 
living  men.  They  were  perpetuated  not  merely 
by  being  put  on  record,  but  still  more  by  being 
preached.  Now  to  preach  is  not  only  to  report, 
but  to  apply ;  and  the  application  of  the  word  of 
Christ  to  new  circumstances  inevitably  and  uncon- 
sciously brings  with  it  a  certain  or  rather  an 
uncertain  amount  of  interpretation,  of  bringing 
out  the  point,  of  emphasis  on  this  or  that  -which 
at  the  moment  demands  it.  What  we  wish  to 
know  is  whether  the  men  whose  ministry  perpet- 
uated the  word  of  Christ,  and  perpetuated  it  in 
this  free  and  spiritual  fashion,  had  the  qualifica- 
tions demanded  by  their  task.  Could  Christ  so  tit 
them  for  their  ministry  that  they  should  be  under 
no  legal  constraint,  and  yet  should  never  be  unfaith- 
ful to  His  meaning,  or  misrepresent  Him  or  His 
work  ?  In  other  words,  could  He  in  any  sense 
transmit  His  authority  to  His  witnesses,  so  that  it 
should  be  felt  in  them  as*  in  Him  ? 

The  answer  of  the  NT  is  in  the  affirmative,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  NT  as  a  whole 
is  the  proof  that  this  answer  is  right.    '  We  have 
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the  mind  of  Christ,'  says  St.  Paul  (1  Co  216),  and 
again  (in  2  Co  133),  'Ye  seek  a  proof  of  Christ 
speaking  in  me ' — a  proof  which  he  is  quite  ready 
to  give.     He  was  conscious  that  in  the  discharge 
of  his  Apostolic  ministry  he  was  not  alone :  Christ 
was  in  him  pleading  His  own  cause.     Of   course 
the  authority  of  Christ  in  this  case  cannot  be  other 
than  we  have  already  seen  it  to  be  in  the  earthly 
life  of  Christ.     Its  range  is  the  same,  and  its  re- 
cognition is  conditioned  in  the  same  way.     The 
Apostle  is  no  more   bound   literally  to  reproduce 
Jesus  than  Jesus  is  bound  literally  to   reproduce 
Himself.    He  is  no  more  bound  than  Jesus  is  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  message  by  credentials  ex- 
ternal to  it.    He  no  more  hesitates  than  Jesus 
does  to  trace  the  rejection   of  his  message,   the 
refusal  to  call  Jesus  Lord,  to  a  want  of  moral 
affinity  with  Jesus  which  is  the  final  definition  of 
sin.     'If  our  gospel  is  veiled,  it  is  veiled  in  them 
that  are  perishing,  in  whom  the  god  of  this  world 
hath  blinded  the  minds  of  the  unbelieving'  (2  Co 
43f-).      It  is  not  possible  to  say  beforehand,   on 
the  basis  of  any  doctrine  of  inspiration,  whether 
there  are  elements  in  the  Apostolic  writings,  and 
if    so    what,    which    have    no    authority    for    us. 
Nothing  in  them  has  legal  or  statutory  authority, 
and  spiritual  authority  must  be  trusted  to  win  for 
itself  the  recognition  which  is  its  due.     There  is 
something  to  be  said  for  the  distinction  that  whili 
the  testimony  of  the   Apostles   to   Jesus — a  testi 
mony  resting  on  their  experience  of  what  He  was 
and  of  what  He  had  done  for  them — is  perennially 
authoritative,   the    theology  of    the    Apostles— a 
theology  conditioned  by  the  intellectual  environ- 
ment in  which  they  lived  and  to  which  they  had 
to   vindicate  their  message— has   only  a  transient 
importance.      The  difficulty   is  just  to  draw  the 
distinction  between  testimony  and  theology;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  two  things  interpenetrate  in  the 
NT,  and  there  is  a  point  at  which  the  distinction 
disappears.    To  insist  upon  it  as  if  it  were  absolute 
is  really  to  introduce  again  into  Christianity  (under 
the  form  of  the  Apostolic  testimony)  that  legal  or 
statutory  or  dogmatic  element  from  which  Jesus 
set  all  religion    free.      It  is  better  to   read    the 
Apostles    as    men    through   whose   minds    Christ 
pleads  His  own  cause  in  the   Spirit.      The  minds 
may  be  more  or  less  adequate  instruments  for  His 
service;  they  may  be  more  adequate  in  some  rela- 
tions, and  less  so  in  others ;   but  they  are   indi- 
visible, and  it  is  not  helpful  in  the   long  run  to 
introduce  into  them  the  schism  of  testimony  and 
theology.    We  must  let  them  tell  upon  us  in  their 
integrity,  and  acknowledge  their  authority  when- 
ever it  proves  irresistible.      (More  detailed  con- 
sideration of  this  point  will  be  found  in  the  article 
on  Preaching  Christ.) 

The  part  of  the  NT  which  raises  in  the  acutest 
form  the  question  of  the  authority  of  Christ— or 
perhaps  we  should  say  here  of  His  Apostle— is  the 
Fourth  Gospel  It  is  practically  agreed  among 
scholars  that  the  style  of  the  discourses  in  that 
gospel  is  due  to  the  author,  not  to  the  speakers. 

^S7*°?e  8pei?s  in  tlie  same  style—John  the 
Baptist  Jesus,  the  Kvangelist  himself.  The  words 
tLSr? torJa(the  h'story  (Jesus,  for  example,  in 
>arn  ™?ait  °f  Ch'  3'  a"d  the  Baptist  in  the  latter 
tor\LP  Th°T  lnse,lslb,y  «to  words  of  the  his- 
\q  fl?fc  p?rsoa  PIural  is  use<*  hy  Jesus 
tli/chriJ$  r6-lfc  1S  ^Pting  to  say  that  it  is 
tne  Christian  consciousness  which  is  expressed  rh* 
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he  She?  H,S*PelHt0  Which  the"  is  no  Parallel 

existence    of  th?'  i    "  Speaks  plainly  of  His  Pre" 

Fatl£1^  He    had    with    the 

wiic"™    Hi.    hT,rldWaa'  °f  an  eternal  bei»* 
^lucli  was   His   before  Abraham   was  born;  He 


makes  Himself  the  content  and  the  subject  of  His 
teaching — '  I  am  the  bread  of  life,  the  light  of  the 
world,  the  resurrection  and  the  life' ;  He  identifies 
Himself  in  a  mysterious  way  with  the  -  redeeming 
purpose  and  power  of  God — ■'  I  and  the  Father  are 
one,'  '  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father.' 
It  may  be  difficult  for  the  historian,  on  purely  his- 
torical grounds,  to  prove  that  Jesus  uttered  all  the 
words  thus  ascribed  to  Him,  and  if  the  difficulty 
presses,  the  authority  of  the  words  may  seem  to 
disappear.     But  is  this  really  so?    May  not  the 
Fourth  Gospel  itself  be  the  fulfilment  of  one  of  the 
words  in  question — '  I  have  many  things  to  say  unto 
you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.     But  when  he 
is  come,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  he  shall  guide  you  into 
all  the  truth  :  for  he  shall  not  speak  from  himself 
but  whatsoever  things  he  shall  hear,  these  shall 
he  speak  .  .      He  shall  take  of  mine,  and  shall 
announce  it  to  you '(Jn  1612r).    These  words  would 
not  be  satisfied  by  a  merely  literal  reproduction  of 
what  Jesus  had  uttered  :  they  imply  that  with  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  will  come  a  profounder  insight  into 
all  that  He  had  meant,  and  ability  to  render  a  more 
adequate  testimony  to  the  truth  embodied  in  Him 
Twice  in  the  Gospel  (2s*  12'6)  the  writer  tells  us 
expressly  that  after  Jesus  was  glorified  the  disciples 
remembered  incidents  in  His  career  and  saw  a 
meaning  in  them  unnoticed  at  the  time  ;  and  this 
principle  may  well  reach  further.     When  Jesus 
fed  the  multitudes,  He  did  not,  so  far  as  the  Syn- 
optics record,  say  anything  to  explain  His  act ;  all 
they  were  conscious  of  was  that  He  had  com- 
passion on  their  hunger.      But   the   Spirit-taught 
Apostle,  long  afterwards,  saw  what  He  meant,  and 
felt  that  if  they  had  only  had  ears  to  hear  as  the 
bread  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  they  would  have 
caught  the  voice  of  Jesus — '  I  am  the  bread  of  life.* 
So  when  He  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  what 
He  meant  was,  *  I  am  the  light  of  the  world ' ;  and 
when  He  raised  the  dead,  'lam  the  resurrection 
and  the  life.'     If  John  did  not  hear  Him  say  so  at 
the  moment,  he  heard  Him  afterwards,  and  the 
authority  of  the  words  need  not  be  less  though  we 
have  to  think  of  them  as  spoken,  not  by  the  his- 
torical  Christ  in   Galilee   or  Judsea,  but  by  the 
exalted  Christ  through  His  Spirit  in  the  soul  of 
the  beloved  disciple.     They  would  be  in  this  case 
a    sublime    illustration    of    what    St.    Paul    calls 
'  Christ  speaking  in   me.'      The  peculiarity  that 
they  are  put  into  the  lips  of  Jesus   Himself,   in 
connexion  with  definite  scenes  and  incidents  in 
His  earthly  life,  was  possibly  quite  intelligible  to 
those  who  first  read  the  Gospel ;  they  knew  that 
it  was  a  spiritual  Gospel,  and  that  it  was  never 
intended  to  be  taken  as  a  literal  record  of  Jesus' 
discourses,  but  as  an  inspired  interpretation  of  all 
that  He  was  and  did.     Read  in  this  light,  it  has 
its  authority  in  itself,  as  the  other  NT  books  have, 
and   as  Jesus  Himself  had  when  He  spoke  with 
men  face  to  face;  and  it  is  an  authority,  as  ex- 
perience proves,  not  less  potent  than  that  which  is 
claimed  and  wielded  by  Christ  in  any  other  of 
His  witnesses.     If  we  compare  it  with  the  other 
Gospels,  which  have  in  a  higher  degree  the  char- 
acter of   literal  transcripts  of  word  and  deed,  we 
may  even  say  that  it  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  words 
found  in  the  lips  of  Jesus  in  1412    '  He  that  be- 
lieveth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  also 
do:  and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do; 
because  I  go  to  the  Father.'     Faith  in  Jesus  has 
never  achieved  anything  surpassing  the  witness — 
the  true  witness — of  this   Gospel  to  the   Son  of 
God.    The  final  and  supremely  authoritative  testi- 
mony to  Jesus  is  no  doubt  that  which  is  given  in 
His  being  and  in  His  work  in  the  world  ;  but  so 
dull  of  eye  and  slow  of  heart  were  the  disciples, 
that  had  He  put  all  the  import  of  this  into  words 
they  could  not  have  taken  it  in.     What  He  could 
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not  say  on  earth,  however,  He  was  able  to  say  by 
His  Spirit  from  heaven  ;  and  when  that  one  of  the 
disciples  who  was  able  to  hear  puts  what  he  has 
heard  into  the  Master's  lips,  he  is  only  giving  Him 
His  own.  The  authority  of  the  word  of  Jesus 
here,  as  everywhere  in  the  NT,  lies  in  itself,  and 
in  the  fact  which  it  interprets.  It  is  an  authority 
which  has  never  failed  to  win  recognition,  and  it 
may  be  said  of  it  with  emphasis,  '  Every  one  that 
is  of  the  truth  heareth  this  voice.' 

Literature.— II.  P.  Llddon,  /lamjitun  Lecture*,  lfifi  AT  ;  C. 
Gore,  Bampton  /„<■<*« ivs,  oh.  vii.  ;  A.  11.  limn?  Trainiim  of 
the  Twelve,  53«  ff.,  Apologetics,  4!U  ff.  ;  ,1.1  Vm^v  Stu.fhs  in 
Tli.o/o,/,/,  li.,  iii.  ;  A.  Sulwiti.T,  Jl.-liytonx  of  Authority  antl 
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James  Denney. 

AUTHORITY  IN  RELIGION.— 1.  Various  conno- 
tations of  the  word  '  authority.'' — The  familiar  dis- 
tinction between  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive 
authority  is  one  that  is  not  only  convenient,  but 
rational  and  necessary.  These  several  kinds  of 
authority  differ  in  their  respective  sources  and 
appropriate  modes  of  expression,  and  may  differ  also 
in  their  respective  repositories.  Again,  authority 
may  be  original  or  delegated.  The  latter,  more- 
over, while  on  a  different  plane,  is  not  one  whit 
less  real  than  the  former.  And,  passing  by  other 
uses  of  the  word,  it  will  be  found  that  the  idea 
lying  at  the  heart  of  them  all  is  that  of  a  right  on 
the  part  of  somebody  to  submission  of  some  sort 
and  in  some  degree  on  the  part  of  somebody  else. 
In  other  words,  the  use  of  the  term  '  authority ' 
implies  the  existence  of  an  ethical  standard.  We 
shall  not,  therefore,  have  reached  the  ultimate 
authority  along  any  line  until  we  have  arrived  at 
this  ultimate  standard  of  right,  by  which  the  reality 
of  all  other  authorities  is  tested.  To  avoid  con- 
fusion, then,  in  considering  Christ's  teachings  re- 
garding authority  in  religion,  we  shall  have  at 
every  step  to  take  account  of  the  particular  kind 
of  authority  then  being  dealt  with. 

2.  Christ's  conception  of  religion. — That  Christ's 
conception  of  religion  must  have  conditioned  and 
shaped  His  teachings  upon  authority  in  religion  is 
too  obvious  to  be  questioned.  Hence  we  must  at 
least  glance  at  His  conception  of  religion  j  but  as 
this  subject  is  itself  a  large  one,  we  can  at  most 
merely  glance  at  it.  Our  Lord,  of  course,  has  no- 
where given  us  a  formal  definition  of  religion,  nor 
has  He  anywhere  formally  discussed  its  nature. 
At  the  same  time,  few,  we  presume,  will  affirm 
that  Christ  has  left  us  wholly  at  sea  upon  such  a 
point.  By  common  consent,  religion  is  a  term  of 
relation.  For  present  purposes  we  may,  without 
unwarrantable  assumption,  say  that  the  terms  of 
this  relation  are  God  and  man.  Further,  without 
undue  assumption,  we  may  add  that  true  religion 
and  right  relation  between  God  and  man  are 
equivalent  expressions.  Our  present  question, 
then,  resolves  itself  into  this,  What,  according  to 
Christ,  are  the  essentials  of  right  relation  between 
God  and  man  ? 

Now,  for  answering  this  question,  three  state- 
ments of  our  Lord  seem  to  the  writer  to  be  of 
fundamental  importance.  (1)  The  first  of  these 
occurs  in  His  high  priestly  prayer.  'This,'  says 
He,  '  is  eternal  life,  that  they  should  know  thee 
the  only  true  God,  and  him  whom  thou  didst  send, 
even  Jesus  Christ'  (Jn  173).  Here  the  last  clause 
may  be  an  epexegetical  addition  of  the  Evangelist 
himself.  With  this  statement  naturally  associate 
themselves,  among  others,  those  in  Jn  1010  3°,  Mt 
ll27.  Now,  certainly  no  one  will  even  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  our  Lord  here  lends  any  countenance 
to  anything  that  can  properly  be  called  intel- 
lectualism.  And  yet  it  would  be  violent  exegesis 
indeed  that  eradicated  from  His  words  the  idea 
that  right  relations  to  God  invariably  imply,  and 


ground  themselves  on,  right  conceptions  of  God 
On  any  other  view,  what  would  be  the  propriety 
of  the  pronoun  <  thee,'  which  certainly  singles  S 
rom  all  other  possible  individuals  or  entitfes  Him 
n  the  knowledge  of  whom  Christ  declares  that 
<  eternal  life  '  consists  ?  If  right  conceptions  of  God 
are  not  essential  to  right  relation  between  God  and 
man  where,  again,  would  be  the  propriety  of  the 
words  the  only  true,'  and  the  emphasis  evidently 
centred  upon  them  ?  (ci.  also  Mt  n^  J 

(2)  A  second  passage  of  fundamental  significance 
tor  Christ  s  conception  of  religion  is  Mt  22""fE-l|Mk 
li^ff-  'Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  etc 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself/  etc' 
On  these  two  commandments  hangeth  the  whole 
law  and  the  prophets.'  Hut  that,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  Christ,  there  is  an  emotional  element 
in  religion,  is  so  generally  recognized  that  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  multiply  references,  especially 
in  such  an  incidental  treatment  of  the  subject  as 
the  present. 

(3)  The  third  passage  that  may  be  regarded  as 
fundamental  for  our  Lord's  conception  of  religion 
is  Mt  721  'Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me, 
Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ■ 
but  he  that  docth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is 
in  heaven. ,  This,  like  the  last  passage  cited,  is 
typical.  It  represents  a  group  of  statements  that 
need  not  be  reproduced  here. 

While,  therefore,  the  first  of  these  three  great 
passages  implicates  man's  understanding  in  re- 
ligion, and  the  second  his  emotions,  this  last 
implicates  his  will,  as  controlling  his  conduct  and 
finding  its  legitimate  expression  through  it. 

What  may  be  called,  then,  a  qualitative  analysis 
of  Christ's  conception  of  religion  reveals  the  fact, 
that  it  contains  this  trinity  of  elements  bound 
together  in  the  indissoluble  unity  of  the  rational 
soul.  Were  any  of  them  totally  lacking,  there 
would  be  no  real  religion.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  necessary  interrelation  and  interaction  between 
them  are  recognized  by  Christ  in  such  declarations 
as,  'If  any  man  willeth  to  do  his  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  teaching  whether  it  be  of  God,  or 
whether  I  speak  from  myself '  (Jn  717)  ;  '  How  can 
ye  believe  which  receive  glory  one  of  another,  and 
the  glory  that  cometh  from  the  only  God  ye  seek 
not? '  (Jn  5*4)  ;  '  While  ye  have  the  light,  believe 
on  the  light,  that  ye  may  become  sons  of  light ' 
(Jn  1236).  Such  is  the  essential  unity  of  the  soul, 
that  it  cannot  experience  depravation  in  one  of  its 
functions  without  all  of  the  others  being  more  or 
less  affected  thereby. 

While,  however,  we  can  with  a  measure  both  of 
ease  and  of  certainty  make  what  we  have  ventured 
to  call  a  qualitative  analysis  of  Christ's  conception 
of  religion,  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  arrive  at 
a  quantitative  analysis  of  it,  and  say  just  how 
much  knowledge,  how  much  emotion,  and  how 
much  volitional  activity  must  be  present  in  order 
to  the  existence  in  the  soul  of  any  real  religion. 
Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  Christ  as  elaborat- 
ing any  views  upon  such  a  subject.  We  may  re- 
frain, then,  fmm  pressing  our  investigation  into 
what'  would  only  be  a  region  of  arid  and  empty 
speculation.  It  is  enough,  if  it  has  been  shown  that 
Christ's  conception  of  religion  recognizes  the  essen- 
tial unity  of  the  soul,  and  involves  its  right  rela- 
tion to  God  in  all  its  several  powers  or  functions. 
To  this  conception  His  teachings  regarding  author- 
ity in  religion  will  be  found  to  conform.  See, 
further,  art.  RELIGION. 

i  CHRIST'S  TEACHING  A3  TO  THE  ULTIMATE 
STANDAUD  <»F  UHHIT,  AND  THE  ULTIMATE  ROrKCE 

of  rights.— Obviously  we  need  not  expect  to  nna 
Christ  dealing  with  the  ultimate  standard  of  right 
under  the  forms  of  Western  dialectics,  or  in  the 
abstract  terms  of  philosophy.    At  the  same  time, 
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we  need  not  despair  of  obtaining  some  insight  into 
His  mind  even  upon  this  question.  For  one  thing, 
His  mode  of  addressing  His  Father  is  significant. 
Especially  is  it  so  when  we  take  into  account 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  employed. 
'  Holy  Father,'  He  says  in  His  intercessory  prayer  ; 
and  a<Min,  '  O  righteous  Father.'  Now,  under  the 
circumstances,  this  language  is  more,  far  more, 
than  the  ascription  to  His  Father  of  the  possession 
of  the  qualities  expressed  by  the  words  '  holy  and 
'  righteous.'  For  we  must  not  forget  that  Christ  s 
intercessory  prayer  was  ottered  at  the  very  crisis 
of  His  career.  We  cannot  pretend  to  fathom  the 
experiences  of  His  soul  in  that  hour.  The  prayer 
itself,  however,  as  recorded  in  Jn  17,  is  tense  with 
the  emotions  that  wrought  in  our  Lord's  soul  as 
He  poured  it  forth.  He  was,  so  to  speak,  getting 
His  footing  as  the  floods  of  great  waters  gathered 
around  Him  in  their  mysterious  energy.  And  the 
bed-rock  upon  which  He  plants  Himself  is  one  lying 
out  of  sight  so  far  as  the  visible  providence  of  God 
is  concerned.  He  assures  Himself  of  its  existence 
as  a.  reality  by  turning  away  from  what  is  taking 
place  under  the  providence  of  God,  and  fixing  His 
mind  upon  the  nature  of  God.  God's  nature  is 
His  voucher  for  the  righteousness  of  the  course  of 
God's  providence  towards  Himself.  In  the  time  of 
stress  that  was  upon  Him,  He  fixes  His  eye  upon 
God's  holiness  and  righteousness  as  His  sole  but 
sufficient  guarantee  for  the  existence  of  the  quali- 
ties for  which  these  words  stand. 

But,  further,  that  Christ  found  the  ultimate 
standard  of  right  in  God's  nature  as  expressed 
through  God's  will,  is  clear  also  from  such  state 
nients  as  these :  '  Now  is  my  soul  troubled ;  and 
what  shall  I  say  ?  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour  ? 
hut  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour.  Father, 
glorify  thy  name'  (Jn  12-7'-)-  Here,  it  will  be  seen, 
our  Lord  places  Himself  absolutely  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Divine  will.  But  this  would  have  been  sheer 
moral  insanity,  unless  God's  nature  contained  the 
final  norm  of  "righteousness.  And  this  language  is 
by  no  means  exceptional ;  for,  as  all  know,  the 
Gospel  of  John  abounds  with  expressions  of  Christ 
making  the  will  of  God  the  standard  to  which 
everything  is  to  be  referred  [e.g.  4:;4  53u  Qm-).  Nor 
is  the  casi;  different  when  we  turn  to  the  Synoptics 
(cf.  Mt  o4a6lu  11s"1-,  Lk  21+-).  All  these  passages 
and  others  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  Christ 
taught  that  the  nature  of  God,  as  finding  expres- 
sion through  His  will,  is  the  ultimate  standard  of 
right. 

And  as,  for  Christ,  God's  nature  is  the  ultimate 
norm  of  right,  so  for  Him  God's  will  is  the  fountain 
and  source  of  all  particular  rights.  Wherever  there 
exists  i  right  upon  the  part  of  anybody  to  sub- 
mission of  any  kind  or  degree  from  anybody  else, 
such  right  exists  in  virtue  of  God's  ordering,  and 
is  delimited  by  God's  will.  These  statements,  it 
seems  to  us,  are  involved  in  the  passages  already 
cited.  All  authority,  in  other  words,  is  simply 
autiwr-ity  writ  short  and  differently  pronounced. 
A  free  creature,  like  man,  may  be,  in  a  limited 
sense,  an  original  source  of  power,  but  never  of 
rigMs.  His  rights  are  all  derived  from,  and  bear  the 
stamp  of,  the  author  of  his  being.  Not  only  tha 
primary  and  all-comprehending  dependence,  but 
all  subordinate  dependences  and  interdependences 
ground  themselves  ultimately  on  the  relation  that 
subsists  between  the  Creator,  as  Creator,  and  the 
creature,  as  creature. 

ii.  Lkgislativk  authority  in  religion.  —  1. 
Term  fltjiiinl.—  What  we  have  called  legislative 
authority  is  concerned  primarily  with  duty.  Its 
prescriptions,  while  mediated,  at  least  sr>  far  as  the 
knowledge  of  them  goes,  through  the  understand- 
ing terminate  upon  the  coiim  iem-e  and  the  will.  It 
is  the  i  ight  to  require  or  to  forbid.     It  is  the  right 


to  establish  relations  and  define  the  duties  or  the 
privileges  attaching  to  them.  It  is  the  first  and 
most  Fundamental  form  of  authority,  cleaving 
closest  to  the  etymological  and  logical  sense  or 
the  word,  which  as  already  noted  is  simply  author- 
ity. Legislative  authority  is  really  or  approxi- 
mately a  creative  function.  In  the  case  of  God, 
of  course,  it  is  really  creative.  Behind  it  lies  only 
the  Divine  nature,  which  alone  conditions  and 
regulates  its  exercise.  From  it  arise  all  the  re- 
lations of  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  and  to  his 
fellow -creatures,  with  the  duties  and  the  privi- 
leges that  inhere  in  them,  or  that,  in  the  wisdom 
of°GoJ,  are,  from  time  to  time  and  under  the  par- 
ticular circumstances,  attached  to  them. 

Now,  according  to  our  Lord's  teaching,  all  legis- 
lative authority  in  religion  vests  exclusively  in 
God.  He  represents  God  as  in  the  most  absolute 
sense  '  Lord  of  the  conscience.'  To  Him  it  belongs 
to  say,  '  Thou  shalt,'  and  to  Him  also  to  say, 
'  Thou  shalt  not.'  As  He  has  determined  the  re- 
lations between  Himself  and  His  creatures  ('  Father, 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,'  Mt  IV*  ;  cf.  also  lir1), 
it  is  for  Him  to  define  the  duties  emerging  from 
those  relations. 

2.  If,  now,  we  pass  to  Christ's  teaching  as  to  how 
this  legislative  authority  belonging  exclusively  to 
God  comes  to  expression,  we  find  (1)  That  our 
Lord  is  wholly  silent  as  to  the  manifestation  of 
God's  legislative  authority  in  what  we  call  'the 
laws  of  nature,'  using  this  phrase  so  as  to  include 
not  only  the  laws  of  matter,  but  of  mind  as  well, 
and  also  so  as  to  include  what  St  Paul  calls  'the 
law  written  in  the  heart.'  For  instance,  nowhere 
does  He  directly  advert  to  '  the  ordinance  of  heaven' 
(Jer  3135S  Job  38a!)  as  an  expression  of  the  Divine 
will ;  nowhere  does  He  refer  His  hearers  to  the 
constitution  of  their  own  nature,  physical,  mentaj, 
or  moral,  as  embodying  an  expression  of  the  Divine 
will  regarding  this  or  that.  There  is,  it  may  be, 
the  glimmer  of  such  a  reference  in  passages  like 
Jn  I01Tff-,  Mt  HP" ,  but  it  is  at  most  a  glimmer, 
and  need  not  detain  us 

(2)  But  that  the  legislative  authority  of  God  is 
exercised  mediately  as  well  as  immediately  is  also 
taught  by  Christ  (a)  Thus  the  preceptive  portions 
of  the  OT,  though  mediated  by  'Moses  andthe 
prophets,' are  really  '  the  commandments  of  God.1 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  quoad  this  matter,  are,  so 
to  speak,  merely  the  heralds  of  the  'Great  King,' 
or,  to  borrow  an  OT  account  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  prophet  and  God,  the  former  is  the 
'mouth'  of  the  latter  {Ex  -l10,  cf.  71)-  And  so, 
while  'Moses  said,  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother'  (Mk  710),  this  is  still  for  Christ  'the  com- 
mandment of  God.'  Further,  that  'the  law  of 
Moses '  was  for  Him  the  law  of  God  appears  from 
the  fact  that,  when  He  was  Himself  tempted,  and 
hail  to  choose  between  two  courses,  what  was 
written  in  Deuteronomy  prescribed  for  Him  the 
path  of  duty  (Mt  44-7-10-11).  In  the  parable  ot 
Dives  and  Lazarus,  our  Lord  puts  these  very  sig- 
nificant words  into  the  mouth  of  Abraham,  '  They 
have  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  let  them  hear 
them'  (Lk  162").  The  law  in  Nu  289- lu  (or  per- 
haps in  1  Ch  i)3-),  according  to  which  '  the  priests 
in  the  temple  profane'  (ironical  thrust  at  His  ad- 
versaries) '  the  Sabbath  and  are  guiltless '  (Mt  12  ), 
was  for  Christ  determinative  of  duty  and  of  privi- 
lege. Indeed,  He  virtually  puts  it  upon  the  name 
plane  fur  authority  as  the  primary  intuition  and 
verdict  of  conscience,  namely,  that  '  it  is  lawful  to 
do  good-on  the  Sabbath  day  '  (Mt  1213).  Further, 
Christ's  summaries  of  '  the  law  and  the  prophets 
(Mt  71-  H™-)  bear  impressive  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  Hi*  regarded  the  whole  preceptive  por- 
tion of  the  OT  as  an  expression  of  the  will  of  God. 
'  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
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even  so  do  ye  also  unto  them,'  is,  according  to 
our  Lord,  but  a  just  summary  of  '  the  law  "and 
the  prophets '  in  terms  that  may  be  appreciated 
by  the  moral  sense  of  all  men.  He  teaches  that 
the  whole  OT,  so  far  as  it  has  to  do  with  duly 
towards  man,  is  but  an  unfolding,  in  relation  to 
this  or  that  set  of  circumstances,  of  the  '  Golden 
Kule,'  whose  Divine  origin  and  authority  are  self- 
evidencing  (cf.  Mk  l'2-an-). 

(6)  Whether  Christ  represents  the  Afmsffrs  also 
as  organs  through  whom  God  exercises  His  le"is- 
lative  authority  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  clear. 
Doubtless  they  were.  But  even  pa-.s:i-'es  such  as 
Mt  10-u  1618,  Jn  2iF  W*  may  refer  to"  a.  grant  of 
judicial  rather  than  of  strictly  legislative  authority. 
The  authority  conferred  in  these  pass;iUes  is,  in- 
deed, large  and  significant,  but  none  of  tlicm  neces- 
sarily implies  that  the  Apostles  were  to  he  organs 
through  whom  God  would  make  substantive  addi- 
tions to  the  commands  laid  upon  the  human  con- 
science. Nor  has  the  writer  been  able  to  satisfy 
himself  that  Christ  anywhere  uses  of  them  lan- 
guage either  demanding,  or  even  susceptible  of 
such  an  interpretation.  In  other  words,  while  he 
thinks  it  unquestionable  that  the  Apostles  were 
media  through  whom  God  exercised  His  legislative 
authority,  he  is  of  opinion  that  we  have  to  go 
outside  of  the  Gospels  for  the  evidence  of  this 
fact. 

(c)  With  Christ  Himself,  however,  the  case  is 
different.  No  doubt  much  of  the  authority  we 
tind  Him  using  in  the  Gospels  is  judicial  and  not 
legislative.  At  the  same  time,  intermingled  with 
His  judicial  expositions  of  the  law  of  God,  we  hear 
Him  lay  His  own  commands  upon  the  conscience. 
Not  only  docs  He  declare  what  is  the  Law,  and 
what  its  meaning  (see  above),  but  He  enunciates 
many  specific  precepts  that  stand  related  to  His 
comprehensive  summaries  very  much  as  the 
statutes  of  the  land  stand  related  to  its  constitu- 
tion. 

'Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth,'  etc.  (Mt 
(ji9ft.) ;  ■  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast 
your  pearls  before  the  swine,'  etc.  (Mt  7«) ; '  Love  vour  enemies, 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,'  etc.  (Lk  e2?) ;  '  Repent  ye,  and 
believe  in  the  gospel'  (Mk  11&)— will  serve  as  samples.  Very 
significant  for  Christ's  claims  to  be  a  special  organ  of  the  legis- 
lative authority  of  the  Godhead  is  such  a  statement  as,  'The 
Son  of  man  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath '  (Mt  128),  and  equally  so 
this  other,  '  Ye  call  me  Teacher  and  Lord :  and  ye  say  well ;  for 
so  I  am'  (Jn  1313).  in  both  these  instances  it  is  clear  that 
Christ  asserts  for  Himself  an  authority  going  bevond  any  that 
can  with  propriety  be  considered  as  merely  judicial.  The 
'  Lord '  is  a  giver  of  law,  not  simply  its  interpreter.  The  same 
conclusion  follows  even  more  stringently,  perhaps,  when  our 
Lord  Bays,  '  I  and  the  Father  are  one,'  thereby,  aa  the  Jews 
affirmed,  and  He  Himself  did  not  deny,  '  making  himself  (thy- 
self)  equal  with  God  '  (Jn  ltfM»,  cf.  1033,  Mt  ll2^  29  note  the  word 
'  voke').  And,  finally,  here  we  must  not  overlook  Mt  28""*  'All 
authority  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth,'  which  cer- 
tainly constitutes  a  claim  comprehensive  enough  to  include  the 
authority  to  prescribe  laws  to  the  conscience.  See  preceding 
article. 

(3)  But  to  say  that  Christ  teaches  that  all  legis- 
lative authority  in  religion  vests  exclusively  in 
God,  is  hardly  to  put  the  case  either  as  fully  or  as 
strongly  as  it  needs  to  be  put.  For  not  only  does 
our  Lord  represent  God  as  '  Lord  of  the  conscience,' 
but  with  equal  emphasis  and  great  explieitness  He 
teaches  that  '  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience, 
and  hath  left  it  free  from  the  doctrines  and  com- 
mandments of  men  which  are  in  .anything  contrary 
to  His  word,  or  beside  it  in  matters  of  religious 
truth  and  duty.  (For  the  purposes  of  this  article 
'  His  word  '  here  may  be  taken  quite  broadly  for 
any  form  in  which  God  has  made  His  will  known). 

This  explains  His  word  at  the  baptism,  when  the  Baptist 
would  have  hindered  him,'  and  He  said,  '  Suffer  it  now  ;  for 
thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness'  (Mt  &*).  So 
saying,  He  denies  to  the  human  reason  the  prerogative,  by 
annulling  or  setting  them  aside,  to  pass  judgment  upon  the 
propriety  or  the  expediency  of  Divine  prescriptions.  Recog- 
nizing what  is  praiseworthy  in  the  spirit  of  the  Baptist,  He  at 
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the  same  time  sets  the  neni  ni   u-     j- 

man-devised  .uUUtutionSr.  i  modS^T  ^m  a» 
nances.  These  are  all  either  acts  of  n™  "V  VUlvlne  ordi" 
meant  but  real  usurpations  otl^iltTn^lh°n'  or  wel1 
exclusively  to  God.  The  same  v£w  flnrtl  ^0n8  Pertai™& 
and  pungent  expression  in  hi„  W  >  ds  y9t  ,,lore  Palpable 
7-mi*1  And.asi/we known "  wSS&rJ0- ?*  Ph.ariaee«  <«k 
deed  to  the  traditions  of  the  euEL ,  *  ree  stance  »i  *o«l  and 
these  being  '  benide'  God  s  word  7h^ardln^  lho  ^^h~ 
the  Pharisees,  the Tedium  ofTL  rM  ef/ned  for  Hi™.  with 
(Jn  6,  Mt  12,  Mky)  be"lfc  H,LU,elf  a  Sabbath-breaker 

oui" I  onl  t  ^r^.  n,niT °f, HJS Galil*an  ministry, 
oui  Lord  is  careful  to  disclaim,  even  for  Himself 
jHtl.iT  purpose  or  authority  to  disannul  any  of 
-<mIs  commandments  'Think  not,'  said 'He 
'that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  pr£ 
phets:  I  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil'  (Mt 
o  ).  See,  further,  article  Commandment,  below 
tllUSn  V  aV\;ym'.  anticipated  and  forestalled 
the  malice  of  His  own,  and  the  mistaken  zeal 
of  a  later  day  The  former  made  it  a  charce 
against  Him  that  He  taught  contrary  to  Moses 
and  the  prophets ;  and  the  latter,  strangely  enough 
has  supposed  that  it  honours  Him  by  affirming  the 
same.  And  lofty  as  were  the  claims  that  He  made 
tor  Himself,  Christ  still  impressed  it  upon  His 
hearers  that  He  not  only  did  not  assume  to  lay 
upon  them  anything  contrary  to  God's  revealed 
will  but  that  He  taught,  and  could  teach  nothing 
that  was  'beside'  that  will  {Jn  530,  cf.  519  8Lsr-£ 
And  that  nothing  'contrary  to  or  beside'  the 
Scriptures  correctly  interpreted  was  to  be  toler- 
ated, is  abundantly  evident  from  the  finality 
attached  to  them  in  all  Christ's  appeals  to  the 
OT.  For  Him  its  declarations  were  an  end  of 
controversy  (Mt  •2-2-J  194  \2m-,  Jn  1CP). 

iii.  Judicial  authority  in  rklicion.  —  i. 
Term  defined.— As  legislative  authority  has  par- 
ticularly to  do  with  duty,  so  judicial  authority 
has  particularly  to  do  with  truth :  the  former 
prescribes  what  one  is  to  do  or  to  be  ;  the  latter, 
what  he  is  to  believe :  the  former  creates  and 
defines  relation  and  obligations  ;  the  latter  dcr/nn-s 
and  interprets  them  :  the  former  is  mainly  con- 
cerned with  the  conscience  ;  the  latter,  with  the 
understanding.  It  is  worth  noting  further  that 
legislative  differs  from  judicial  authority  in  that 
the  former  is  original  and  the  latter  derivative. 
Legislative  authority,  along  with  other  things, 
prescribes  who  is  to  interpret  the  Jaws  it  makes, 
and  how  much  of  finality  shall  attach  to  their 
interpretation  by  different  persons.  At  the  same 
time,  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
most  limited  judicial  authority,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
is  no  less  real  than  the  must  absolute.  Further, 
judicial  authority,  though  derived,  is  just  as  real 
authority  as  is  legislative  authority.  And,  finally, 
when  the  judicial  function  vests  in  the  same 
person  as  the  legislative,  then  the  maxim,  'The 
interpretation  of  t  he  law  is  the  law,' receives  its 
highest  exemplification  ;  for  then  the  law  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  law  are  but  different  modal 
manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  personal  will 
or  authority.  For,  in  this  case,  the  same  char- 
acter that  guarantees  to  the  conscience  the  right- 
eousness of  the  relation  or  obligation  created  by 
the  will  of  the  lawgiver,  guarantees  also  to  the 
understanding  the  truth  of  the  rinding  of  the 
judge.  And  this,  be  it  observed,  is  precisely  the 
function  of  judicial  authority,  namely,  not  to 
create  a  right,  not  to  make  an  idea  correspond 
with  reality,  but  to  certify  to  the  understanding 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  right,  the  truth 
or  the  falsity  of  an  idea  or  a  statement.  The  vital 
importance  of  this  distinction  will  appear  more 
and  more  as  the  discussion  proceeds. 

2.  liepiisitorics. — As  to  judicial  authority,  our 
Lord  teaches  that  it  is  distributed  among  a 
number  of  repositories,  somewhat  as  the  same 
kind  of  authority  in  a  modern  State  is  distributed 
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among  a  number  of  courts  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest. 

In  the  case  of  such  courts,  no  one  thinks  of  denying  to  the 
least  and  lowest  of  them  the  character  of  a  true  court,  its 
jurisdiction  may  be  limited,  its  decisions  liable  to  reversal,  but 
so  Ion""  as  it  keeps  within  its  jurisdiction,  so  long  as  the  appea 
from  its  decisions  is  pending,  its  authority  is  not  only  as  real 
but  as  absolute  as  that  of  the  highest  court.  Further,  even 
the  lowest  court  possesses  a  genuine  independence :  its  functions 
cannot  be  discharged  for  it,  nor  can  they  be  wrested  from  it  by 
anv  other  court.  Further  still,  it  is  for  each  court,  at  least  in 
the  first  instance,  to  interpret  and  declare  the  law  by  which 
it  was  created,  and  its  duties  and  prerogatives  under  the  law. 
Nor  does  the  fact  that  it  may  err  in  the  exercise  of  this  right 
either  nullify  or  invalidate  the  right  itself.  We  elaborate  this 
analogy  thus  in  detail,  because  we  believe  that  it  will  prove 
helpful  in  enabling  us  to  understand  our  Lord's  teachings  con- 
cerning judicial  authority  in  the  sphere  of  religion. 

Proceeding  now  to  note  His  distribution  itself, 
we  find  that  He  accords  the  fullest  recognition  (I) 
to  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  right  of  private 
judgment.  For  Him  each  individual  is  clothed 
with  a  large,  though  not  an  absolute  or  final, 
judicial  authority.  Indeed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
no  one  has  surpassed  Christ  in  the  honour,  and 
even— if  Such  words  may  be  used  of  Him— in  the 
deference  with  which  in  practice  He  treated  the 
judicial  rights  of  the  darkest  and  humblest  human 
souls.  Despite  the  supreme  claims  that  He  made 
for  Himself,  He  habitually  permitted  both  Himself 
and  His  claims  to  be  put  upon  proof  at  the  bar  of 
such  souls.  Not  only  did  He  consent,  like  any 
other  man  of  His  day,  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities,  but,  while  He 
always  spake  as  one  having  authority,  He  never 
failed  to  submit  His  credentials  along  with  His 
claims  at  the  bar  of  the  individual  reason  and  con- 
science.    But  here  we  must  particularize. 

Christ  taught,  then,  (a)  That  it  is  the  inalien- 
able prerogative  of  every  man  to  verify  for  himself 
the  truth  of  a  proposition  before  assenting  to  it  as 
true  ;  and  to  verify  for  himself  the  rectitude  of  a 
command  before  yielding  obedience  to  it  as  right 
(cf.  Jn  1524,  Mt  l(i4  U4"-  (>  U-u). 

(b)  Further,  as  is  involved  in  what  has  been 
already  said,  Christ  teaches  that  the  conclusions 
reached  in  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative  are  not 
to  be,  if,  indeed,  we  should  not  say  cannot  be, 
dictated  by  any  form  of  external  compulsion.  In 
many  ways  He  emphasizes  the  position  that  the 
individual  is  to  be  left  wholly  untrammelled  in 
the  exercise  of  his  judicial  rights.  What  else, 
after  all,  is  the  meaning  of  His  words  to  Pilate, 
*  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  :  if  my  kingdom 
were  of  tins  world,  then  would  my  servants  light, 
that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews  :  but 
now  is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence '  (Jn  1838)  ?  If 
men  were  to  be  left  free  to  deal  with  His  own 
claims,  including,  of  course,  His  teachings,  with- 
out constraint  or  compulsion  of  any  kind,  and  to 
do  this  even  when  the  decision  reached  affected 
not  only  His  liberty  but  His  very  life,  certainly 
He  would  have  them  no  less  untrammelled  in 
dealing  with  every  other  question  of  truth  or  of 
duty  with  which  they  might  find  themselves  con- 
fronted. Nor  was  it  only  the  compulsion  of 
physical  force  that  Christ  declined  to  countenance. 
He  set  the  seal  of  His  disapproval  upon  the  more 
subtle  and  spiritual,  but  no  less  real  compulsion 
of  a  tyrannical  public  or  ecclesiastical  opinion, 
whether  formulated  into  a  tradition  or  into  a 
usage. 

His '  Do  not  your  alms  before  men,  to  be  seen  of  them '  (Mt  6*), 
was  designed  hardly  more  to  eradicate  pride  from  the  souls  of 
His  disciples,  than  it  was  to  hearten  them  to  throw  off  the 
incubus  of  a  perverted  public  and  ecclesiastical  sentiment 
which  threatened  to  stifle  Christian  humility  and  Godwardnos 
in  their  very  birth.  It  was  to  disenthrall  the  souls  of  His 
disciples  from  all  fear  tending  to  paralyze  the  free  action  of  the 
spirit  in  its  quest  for  truth  and  in  its  witness  to  the  truth,  that 
fw  KVd,wnte*I!0t  afr«d  of  theni  that  kill  the  body,  but  are  not 

m io&  jw.jat'St,  jnVS.ther  fear  hinV  ete' (MC  loas) :  cf' 


(c)  If  what  has  been  said  be  true,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  Christ  teaching  that  every  mind 
is  equipped  for  the  exercise  of  this  high  preroga- 
tive, that  in  a  certain  very  true  sense  the  mind  has 
'  the  supreme  norm  of  its  ideas  and  acts,  not  out- 
side of*  itself,  but  within  itself,  in  its  very  con- 
stitution' (Sabatier,  Religions  of  Authority i  p.  xvi). 

This  also  is  involved  in  the  passages  already  quoted.  And 
what  else  can  we  make  of  such  statements  as  these :  '  Ought 
not  this  woman,  beinjr  a  daughter  of  Abraham,  whom  Satan 
hath  bound,  lo,  these  eighteen  years,  to  be  loosed  from  this  bond 
on  the  day  of  the  Sabbath '  (Lk  131G)?  Where  would  have  been 
the  use  of  submitting  such  a  case  to  '  the  stupid  country  archi- 
synaijogos '  (Edersheim),  unless,  stupid  as  he  was,  even  he  was 
so  equipped  as  to  be  able  to  subject  it  to  some  sort  of  process  of 
'  inner  verification'?  Or,  take  the  question  put  to  the  disciples, 
'  Who  do  the  multitudes  say  that  I  am?'  and  what  propriety 
would  there  be  in  it,  unless  it  carried  with  it  the  implication 
that  men  generally — 'the  multitudes' — were  equipped  for  the 
forming  of  a  rational  judgment  upon  the  truth  and  righteous- 
ness of  His  claims,  and  had  some  touchstone  each  within  him- 
self by  which  he  could  determine  the  truth  or  falsity  of  those 
claims,  and  the  moral  quality  of  the  character  and  of  the 
teachings  that  lay  behind  them  ?  The  possession  of  such  a  norm 
is  involved  in  every  argument  framed,  in  every  appeal  made, 
and  in  every  rebuke  administered  by  Christ. 

Not  only  does  Christ  recognize  in  every  man  the 
existence  of  such  a  norm,  but  He  goes  farther,  and 
shows  that  He  regards  this  norm  as  '  supreme,'  in 
the  sense,  at  least,  that  for  the  individual  man 
there  is  no  standard  of  truth  or  of  right  more 
ultimate  than  that  embedded  in  his  very  constitu- 
tion. Nothing  can  be  substituted  for  it.  Nothing 
can  be  used  to  supplement  or  to  correct  it.  No 
appeal  lies  from  it.  Man  has  nought  that  he  can 
do  but  to  abide  by  the  decisions  reached  in  the  use 
of  it.  '  If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die 
in  your  sins'  (Jn  824)  is  no  arbitrary  sentence ;  but 
simply  the  announcement  of  the  momentous  truth, 
that  the  beliefs  or  unbeliefs  of  those  whom  He 
addressed  would  involve  certain  consequences  for 
them,  precisely  because  those  beliefs  or  unbeliefs 
were  theirs.  Christ  does  not  teach,  of  course,  that 
men  can  make  or  unmake  truth  or  right  for  them- 
selves any  more  than  for  others.  But  He  does 
teach  that  the  conclusions  that  men  reach  in  the 
use  of  the  norm  that  is  embedded  in  the  very 
constitution  of  the  mind  are  for  them  severally 
and  individually  final.  It  is  this  fact  that  con- 
stitutes the  very  heart  of  the  solemnity  of  His 
words,  when  He  says, '  If  the  light  that  is  in  thee 
be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness'  (Mt  6^).. 
The  light  that  is  in  a  man  is  the  only  light  that  is 
available  for  him.  It  is  the  light  in  which  he  sees 
light.  It  cannot  itself  be  tested,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  the  user  of  it  is  concerned,  by  any  other  light 
(cf.  also  Mt  139  and  the  principle  laid  down  in 
Ko  14w). 

[d)  Christ,  moreover,  is  equally  clear  in  teaching 
that  in  the  proper  use  of  the  equipment  given 
them,  men  may  and  always  will  arrive  at  correct 
judgments  in  regard  both  to  truth  and  to  duty— 
that  is,  in  all  cases  and  as  regards  all  matters  in 
reference  to  which  they  are  called  upon,  or  indeed 
are  entitled,  to  form  judgments.  He  recognizes,  to 
be  sure,  the  sad  fact  that  men  not  only  may,  but  as 
a,  matter  of  fact  often  do,  give  hospitable  entertain- 
ment both  to  error  and  to  evil.  He  is  very  em- 
phatic, however,  in  asserting  that  this  is  their 
fault,  and  in  no  sense  their  misfortune.  Whatever 
the  difficulties  of  the  teaching,  they  need  not  leave 
the  soul  in  error  or  even  in  doubt.  *  If  any  man 
willeth  to  do  his  will,'  says  our  Lord,  *  he  shall 
know  of  the  teaching,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or 
whether  I  speak  from  myself  (Jn  717). 

Any  account  of  Christ's  teachings  as  to  the  judicial  authority 
vested  in  the  individual  would  be  fatally  defective  if  it  over- 
looked a  saying  like  Mt  11"  (cf.  Jn  14^  8«»-  17»). .  '  No  one 
knoweth  the  Son,'  says  Christ,  '  save  the  Father ;  neither  doth 
any  know  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  Hie 
Son  willeth  to  reveal  him.'  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed 
exposition  of  these  remarkable  words.  So  much,  however,  is 
clear  upon  their  very  face,  namely,  that  there  is  a  knowledge  oi 
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God  for  which  men  are  wholly  dependent,  vpon  Christ.  Again, 
it  is  evident  from  Jn  14!,l)-  that  whatever  other  elements  this 
knowledge  of  God  contains,  it  is  a  knowledge  that  is  mediated 
through  the  understanding.  'He  that  hath  seen  me,'  says  our 
Lord,  'hath  seen  the  Father.'  The  same  conclusion  follows 
inevitably  from  the  great  emphasis  which  Christ  laid  upon 
His  teaching  function.  Hut  how  is  a  man  to  test  the  correct- 
ness of  propositions  for  the  very  knowledge  of  the  contents 
of  which,  and  much  more  for  their  accuracy,  he  is  ex  hypathem 
wholly  dependent  upon  Christ?  We  have  said  that  Christ 
teaches  that  it  is  the  prerogative  of  every  man  to  bring 
every  proposition,  to  the  truth  of  which  he  ia  expected  to 
assent,  to  some  sort  of  process  of  '  inner  verification ' ;  but  here 
are  matters  which,  ex  ft ,''/'"' /".w,  men  must  accept  upon  testi- 
mony, albeit  it  is  the  testimony  of  no  less  a  witness  than  Christ 
Himself.  Have  we  here,  then,  an  inconsistency  in  Christ's 
teaching?  We  think  not.  We  test  our  telescope;  we  satisfy 
ourselves  that  the  laws  of  its  structure  are  the  same  as  those 
that  obtain  in  the  structure  of  the  eye  itself.  It  is  just  as  truly 
an  organ  of  vision  as  is  the  eye  itself,  though,  of  course,  an 
organ  of  vastly  greater  range.  What  it  discloses  to  us  we  could 
not  apprehend  without  it.  Much  that  it  discloses  to  us,  we 
either  only  gradually  come  to  comprehend,  or  find  to  be  at 
present  incomprehensible  to  us.  But  whether  we  comprehend 
what  we  apprehend  through  the  telescope  or  not,  we  accept  its 
disclosures,  and  at  least  refer  them  to  the  large  and  vague 
category  of  what  we  call  facts  of  existence,  and  wait  expecting 
to  be  able  to  make  a  closer  classification  with  our  advancing 
knowledge,  or  the  further  development  of  our  powers.  And, 
while  we  never  reach  the  point  where  we  are  able  with  our  own 
eyes  to  verify  the  facts  given  us  through  the  telescope,  yet, 
when  we  have  used  the  norm  in  our  eye  upon  the  norm  in  the 
telescope,  and  have  thus  proved  a  complete  correspondence 
between  the  two,  we  have  an  unshakable  conviction  that  they 
are  not  two  but  one,  and  that  what  has  been  disclosed  by 
the  norm  in  the  telescope  is  assented  to  by  the  norm  in  our 
eie,  as  much  so  as  if  we  had  been  in  a  position  to  bring  the 
norm  in  our  eye  to  bear  directly  upon  the  phenomena  revealed 
to  us  through  the  telescope.  Just  so  it  is  in  the  case  of  the 
individual  and  Christ  For  the  knowledge  of  certain  facts  re- 
garding God  and  Christ,  and  concerning  God  in  Christ,  we  are 
absolutely  dependent  upon  the  testimony  of  Christ  We  can- 
not verify  the  correspondence  between  that  testimony  and 
reality  by  ourselves  comparing  it  with  the  reality.  The  reality 
here  is  as  inaccessible  to  our  immediate  inspection  as  the 
phenomena  of  stellar  space  would  be,  apart  from  the  telescope. 
What  then?  Does  Christ  call  upon  us  to  surrender  the  very 
badge  of  our  individuality,  when  we  are  dealing  with  His  state- 
ments? Does  He  claim  that  His  statements  must  be  accepted 
without  our  being  able  to  subject  them  to  any  process  of '  inner 
verification,'  the  latter  being,  of  course,  the  only  possible  real 
verification  ?  Not  at  all.  What  He  does  claim,  however,  is  that 
when  we  have  assented  to  His  trustworthiness,  we  have  assented 
to  the  trustworthiness  of  His  statements  Obviously,  if  He  is 
as  He  claims  to  be,  '  the  Truth,'  and  we  have  satisfied  ourselves 
of  thisby  the  same  rational  and  moral  processes  by  which  we 
satisfy  ourselves  of  any  other  propositions  whatever,  then  in 
verifying  Him,  so  to  speak,  we  have  verified  His  statements,  as 
truly  and  as  certainly  as  if  we  were  capable  of  comparing  those 
statements  with  the  great  realities  to  which  they  relate.  Other- 
wise, where  would  be  the  sense  in  examining  witnesses  in  our 
courts?  And  how  else  do  we  verify  the  ultimate  facts  given  us, 
in  the  frame  of  nature  and  in  the  constitution  of  our  own  being— 
which,  be  it  observed,  are  after  all  but  the  testimony  of  God, — 
except  by  verifying  God?  That  we  can  do,  of  which  proposition 
the  simple  proof  is  that  we  do  it.  For  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  'it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie.'  This  is  the  ultimate 
axiom  upon  which  not  only  all  certainty,  but  the  possibility  of 
any  certainty  depends. 

Christ's  teaching  in  reference  to  an  external  revelation,  and 
our  absolute  dependence  upon  His  veracity  for  the  truth  and 
the  righteousness  of  its  contents,  do  not  impinge  in  the  least 
either  upon  His  teaching  as  to  the  judicial  authority  with  which 
each  individual  is  invested,  or  upon  the  true  and  proper 
autonomy  of  the  soul.  For  He  constantly  teaches  both  by 
implication  and  by  direct  assertion  that'  it  is  possible  for 
men  to  verify  Him,  so  to  speak,  and  that  it  is  at  once  their 
privilege  and  their  duty  to  do  so.  And  how  exquisitely 
tender  is  His  subtle  appeal  to  His  disciples  to  apply  to  His 
moral  being  that  norm  embedded  in  the  constitution  of  their 
minds,  when  He  says,  'In  my  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions ;  if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you '  (14'2). 

(2)  While  Christ  accords  a  large  judicial  authority 
to  the  individual,  it  is,  as  already  stated,  neither 
an  unlimited,  nor  an  absolutely  final  authority. 
In  His  famous  words  to  St.  Peter,  He  speaks  of '  my 
church'  (Mt  1618),  and  in  His  equally  celebrated 
words  to  Pilate,  of  '  my  kingdom'  (Jn  1836).  Now 
it  is  no  doubt  true,  as  Dr.  Vos  has  shown  {The 
Kingdom  of  God  and  the  Church,  eh.  ix.),  that 
these  expressions  are  not  absolutely  coterminous 
in  their  respective  connotations,  the  'church '  being 
but  one  phase  of  the  'kingdom.'  Still,  even  this 
being  true,  it  follows  that  the  Church  is  an  organ- 
ized body,  with  officers,  laws,  and  members.  Now 
it  is  clear,  from  what  Christ  says  of  the  Church, 


that  the  authority  vested  in  her,  and  exercised 
through  her  omeers,  is a  purely  judicial  authoriTy 
Ihe  Lord  ,s  her  lawgiver.  From  Him  alone  slie 
receives  all  the  laws  by  which  she  binds  tl^e  con- 
sciencesof  men.  Her  sole  functions  are  to  declare 
and  to  apply  the  law  of  <  'hrist.  To  make  any  laws 
for  her  own  members  or  for  .others  is  beyond  her 
prerogative.  J 

That  such  is  her  authority  as  set  forth  in  the  teachings  of 
Christ  appears  from  such  smtements  as,  'If  thy  brother  sm 
Xnn86  ttecfe^ .J*™  h"Vh'8  fault  between  thee  and  him 
alone  .  .  But  if  he  hear  thee  not,  take  with  thee  one  or  two 
more  etc.  And  if  he  refuse  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the 
church  :  and  if  he  refuse  to  hear  the  church  alsn,  |eL  mm  be 
unto  thee  as  the  GcnLilc  and  the  publican  '  (Mt  ls^r.) .   'G"ve 

hen-fore,  and  make  disciple*  of  all  nations,  etc.  :  teaching  them 
(MtWiW-)         Ul,"B*,lU,»t*>ever  I  have  commanded  you,"  etc. 

The  criticism  of  the  former  passage  by  B.  W'eisH  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  invalidating  it  as  a  proper  source  of  information 
as  to  our  Lord  s  teaching  concerning  the  Church  (see  his  iV'/1 
Theol.  i.  p.  141).  It  is  fair,  we  think,  to  asBume  that  the  charge 
contained  in  the  latter  passage  was  addressed  to  the  Apostles 
not  as  such,  but  aa  representatives  of  the  Church  in  all  ages.     ' 

As  will  be  observed,  the  judicial  authority 
ascribed  to  the  Church  in  these  sayings  of  our 
Lord  has  a  twofold  aspect.  In  Mt  28  she  is  author- 
ized to  declare  the  law  of  Christ  to  those  without 
her  fold  with  a  view  to  bringing  them  into  subjec- 
tion to  Him.  And  in  both  sayings  she  is  empowered 
to  unfold  that  law  to  those  within  her  pale.  The 
necessity  for  both  aspects  of  her  judicial  authority 
is  as  obvious  as  is  the  grant  of  it.  If  it  be  her 
function  to  extend  the  Kingdom,  then  it  must  also 
be  her  prerogative  authoritatively  to  declare  the 
nature  and  laws  of  the  Kingdom.  And  again,  if 
the  term  '  kingdom '  as  applied  to  the  Church  is 
not  a  hopeless  misnomer,  then  she  must  have 
authority  to  determine  what  the  law  of  Christ 
demands  of  the  citizens  of  the  Kingdom,  and  when 
this  or  that  citizen  is  conforming  to  the  law.  See, 
further,  art.  Church. 

(3)  The  supreme  and  final  judicial  authority  lie- 
longs  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  findings  are  medi- 
ated proximately  through  the  Scriptures,  and 
ultimately  through  the  Prophets,  Apostles,  and 
Christ  Himself.  We  have  seen  that,  while  both 
the  individual  and  the  Church  may,  in  the  proper 
use  of  their  respective  equipments,  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  truth  and  right  in  reference  to  all 
matters  of  truth  and  duty  upon  which  they  are 
respectively  entitled  to  formulate  a  judgment ;  yet, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  the  Church  nor  the 
individual  does  always  arrive  at  such  knowledge. 
Now  the  very  statement  of  this  position  implies 
the  existence  of  some  standard  by  the  use  of  which 
faulty  judgments,  when  reached,  may  be  detected 
as  such,  and  corrected.  This  standard,  according 
to  Christ,  is,  in  the  last  resort,  to  be  found  nowheie 
else  than  in  the  teachingsof  the  Prophets,  Apostles, 
and  Himself.  The  finality  and  the  infallibility  of 
these  teachings  are,  so  our  Lord  teaches,  guaranteed 
by  the  fact  that  they  proceed  directly  from  the 
Godhead,  through  the  immediate  agency  of  its 
great  executive,  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  instru- 
ments or  organs  the  Prophets,  Apostles,  and  He 
Himself  were.  If  we  may  use  the  term  'Scrip- 
tures '  as  a  somewhat  loose  synonym  for  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Prophets,  Apostles,  and  Christ,  then 
the  Scriptures  are,  or,  as  with  admirable  accuracy 
the  Westminster  Confession  puts  it,  '  the  Holy 
Spirit  speaking  in  the  Scripture '  is,  '  the  Supreme 
Judge  by  which  all  controversies  of  religion  are 
to  be  determined  .  .  and  in  whose  sentence  we 
are  to  rest'  (ch.  i.  sec.  x.). 

(a)  That  Christ  conceived  of  the  teachings  of 
the  Prophets,  or  the  OT,  as  constituting,  as  far  as 
it  went,  a  court  of  last  appeal  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, is  strikingly  evinced  in  His  two  summaries 
of  those  teachings  already  referred  to:  'Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  etc.  Thou  shalt 
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love  thy  neighbour,  etc.  ...  On  these  two  com- 
mandments hangeth  the  whole  law  and  the  pro- 
phets' (Mt  22^-,  Mk  1228ff-I  Mt712).  But  God  being 
love,  it  is  just  in  love  that  religion  finds  its  highest 
and  fullest  expression.  That  standard,  therefore, 
which  being  adhered  to  leads  to  love,  is  the  final 
standard. 

The  same  point  of  view  as  regards  the  OT  finds  expression  in 
the  words,  'They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets  ;  let  them  hear 
them.  ...  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither 
will  they  be  persuaded,  if  one  rise  from  the  dead'  (Lk 
1629.  31).  The  implication  in  Dives'  plea  was  that  it  was  his 
misfortune  that  he  had  come  to  that  plase  of  torment.  These 
words  distinctly  disallow  that  implication.  They  affirm  both 
the  sufficiency'and  the  finality  of  the  OT  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  salvation  of  those  to  whom  that  revelation  was 
given.  And  so  the  Sadducees  are  told  (Mt  2229),  '  Ye  do  err,  not 
knowing  the  Scriptures,'  etc.,  which  means,  of  course,  that  they 
need  not  have  erred  had  they  only  gone  to  the  Scriptures  in  the 
right  spirit.  Upon  all  questions  raised  by  His  adversaries,  it 
was  to  the  teachings  of  the  OT  that  Christ  Himself  continually 
appealed  as  the  filial  authority.  Quoting  Hosea,  He  said  to  the 
Pharisees, '  If  ye  had  known  what  this  meaneth,  I  desire  mercy 
and  not  sacrifice,  ye  would  not  have  condemned  the  guiltless' 
(Mt  127).  Thus  the  standard  to  which  He  brings  their  judgment 
of  Himself  and  by  which  He  exposes  its  falsity  and  wickedness, 
is  the  teaching  of  the  OT.  His  '  Woe  unto"  you,  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites  I  for  ye  tithe  mint  and  anise  and  cummin, 
and  have  left  undone  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judg- 
ment, mercy,  and  faith :  but  these  ye  ought  to  have  done,  and 
not  to  have  left  the  other  undone'  (Mt  23^),  is  but  an  applica- 
tion of  the  standard  of  the  OT  for  the  testing  of  Pharisaic 
teachings  and  practice.  Further,  He  recognizes  the  mtghtness 
of  these  teachings,  when  they  concern  the  tithing  of  mint, 
anise,  and  cummin,  as  truly  as  in  the  weightier  matters  of 
judgment,  mercy,  and  faith.  Especially  significant  are  words 
like  those  in  Mk  V&™-  (cf.  Mt  22««",  Lk  20"'r) :  '  How  say  the 
scribes  that  the  Christ  is  the  son  of  David  ?  David  himself  said 
in  the  Holy  Spirit,  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  etc  David 
himself  calleth  hiin  Lord,  and  whence  is  he  his  son?' 

(b)  Besides  the  passages  already  cited,  the  fol- 
lowing show  that  Christ  represents  His  Apostles  as 
being  the  organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  such  sense 
that  their  teachings,  qua  Apostles,  are  ultimate 
and  infallible  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  duty  : 
'  And  I  also  say  unto  thee,  That  thou  art  Peter, 
etc.  ...  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou  shall 
bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  :  and 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  upon  earth  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven'  (Mt  lGlaf-).  The  same  promise 
is  made  to  the  Apostles,  no  doubt  to  all  of  them, 
in  Mt  1819.  In  Jn  2<Ff-  we  read,  '  And  when  he 
had  said  this  he  breathed  on  them,  and  saith  unto 
them,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Spirit :  whose  soever 
sins  ye  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  ;  whose  soever 
sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained.' 

B.  Weiss  (NT  Theol.  i.  142,  footnote)  regards  Mt  1818  a3  ad- 
dressed to  '  the  disciples  in  the  wider  sense.'  and  avoids  bring- 
ing the  statement  into  collision  with  the  facts  of  history  only 
by  finding  in  them  '  nothing  else  than  the  authorization  of  the 
Apostles  to  proclaim  the  message  bv  means  of  which  men  are 
called  into  the  Kingdom'  (ib.  p.  139,  where  he  is  commenting 
more  particularly  upon  Mt  16».  On  the  other  side  see  art 
Power  of  the  Keys'  in  Hastings'  DD,  vol.  iv.>.  To  most  per- 
sons however  such  a  view  of  this  passage  will  appear  inade- 
quate. Dr.  Chas.  Hodge,  believinir  that  the  grant  of  power 
made  in  these  words  was  not  designed  to  be  limited  to  the 
Apostles,  seeks  to  avoid  collision  with  the  facts  of  history  bv 
representing  it  as  made  to  the  invisible  Church  (Church  P6lity, 
p.  .15  IT.).  This,  however,  will  seem  to  many  as  little  satisfactory 
as  is  Weiss  view.  That  the  wowls  were  addressed  to  the 
WS'^ i  iJ .  of5£r°!he*™*  appears  Probable.  not  only  from 
Mi  ,Kin  ^Jn,,^;wbuteven  more  sofro<»  a  comparison  of 
(W    J,   *  Mkt^ff'.  Jhat  the  Church  also,  according  to 

SSfe TSo'SSiS  Wlth  a  limited  iudicial  -"""ty.'has 

wS  rl!  ?haracter  and  extent  of  the  power  with 
ll,Chnst  represents  His  Apostles  as    being 

whSS  aPPe1arnconsP'^ously  in  the  words,  'And 
7er  *hall  not  receive  you  nor  heal-  your 

ri?i  ih  i/e  £\.°rti  out  of  that  house'  or  that 
city,  shake  ott  the  dust  of  your  feet.     Verilv    I 

KdlrfS  h'°U'  U  ?!?U  be  more  tolerable  for  the 
handof  S^dorn  and  Gomorrah  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment than  for  that  city'  (Mt  10"'-.  With  tliTs 
should    be    compared    Alt    11-).      The    sufficien 


ground  for  such  a  statement  is  furnished  by  the 
words  also  spoken  of  the  Apostles  (and  subse- 
quently of  '  the  seventy/ who  received  a  similar, 
but  more  temporary  commission,  Lk  10,u)  —  'He 
that  receiveth  you  receive th  me,  and  he  that  re- 
ceiveth  me  receiveth  him  that  sent  me '  (Mt  1040 
cf.  Jn  13"). 

(c)  That  Christ  claimed  for  Himself  a  jndicial 
authority  that  was  absolute  and  final,  needs  hardly 
to  be  illustrated.  It  appears  from  such  facts  as 
that  He  taught  as  one  having  authority  (Mk  1^--^ 
Lk  43e) ;  He  always  commanded  and  never  merely 
counselled  (Mt  28™,  Lk  865,  Mt  10") ;  while  unfail- 
ingly tender,  He  did  not  tolerate  even  well-meant 
correction  (Mt  16-Jf-) ;  He  invited,  expected,  and 
demanded  of  His  disciples  the  most  complete  and 
unreserved  surrender  to  His  teachings  and  to  Hia 
will. 

His  '  hypocoriBtic  expressions'  or  'endearing  diminutives' 
(see  art.  by  Professor  D.  B.  Warfield  in  Bible  Student  and 
Teacher,  Sept.  1904,  p.  615  ff.)  indicate  not  only  His  attitude 
towards  His  disciples,  but,  indirectly,  that  He  expected  their 
attitude  towards  Him  to  be  one  of  unquestioning  docility, 
dependence,  and  submission  (Lk  1232  103,  j„  in7.  is  1315,  Mt  18*» 
et  passim).  Both  His  authority  and  the  nature  of  it  are  less 
veiled  behind  the  very  common  designation  of  '  disciples.'  *A 
disciple,'  says  our  Lord,  using  the  figure  of  meioxix,  'is  not 
above  his  teacher*  (Mt  1034).  The  very  terms  of  discipleship 
demand  the  same  absolute  self-abnegation  upon  the  disciple's 
part  that  Christ  Himself  had  manifested  towards  His  Father. 
'If  any  man,' says  He,  'will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  him- 
self, and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me  '  (Mk  S34,  Lk  9^).  In 
the  saying,  '  Ye  call  me  Teacher  and  Lord  :  and  ye  aay  well :  for 
so  I  am'  (Jn  1313),  '  teacher'  is  suggestively  united  with  'Lord.' 
And  not  less  suited  to  arrest  the  attention  is  the  statement, 
'  But  be  ve  not  called  Rabbi :  for  one  is  your  teacher,  and  all  ye 
are  brethren '  (Mt  23*). 

Once  more,  Christ  declared  Himself  to  be  'The 
Way,  and  the  Truth,  and  the  Life'  {Jn  14e)  ;  He 
invited  men  to  believe  in  Himself  just  as  they 
believed  in  God  (v.1)  ;  He  conditioned  His  bless- 
ings upon  the  acceptance  of  His  'yoke'  and  His 
teachings  (Mt  ll2").  Nay,  He  conditioned  men's 
everlasting  salvation  upon  their  unquestioning 
acceptance  of  His  statements  about  Himself  (Jn 
8?4 ;  for  the  repetition  of  this  thought  in  a  slightly 
different  form  see  Mt  23a7'-,  Lk  13a«-  1941'-).  The 
word  that  He  spake  was  to  judge  them  at  the  last 
day  (Jn  12-18).  His  words  are  God's  words :  '  The 
words  that  I  say  unto  you,  I  speak  not  from 
myself  :  but  the  Father  abiding  in  me  he  doeth 
the  works'  (Jn  1410).  In  a  word,  He  and  the 
Father  are  one  (Jn  10M) ;  seeing  Him,  one  sees  the 
Father  (14u);  the  'Spirit  of  truth'  in  guiding  into 
all  truth  was  to  glorify  Him,  '  for,'  said  our  Lord, 
'  he  shall  take  of  mine,  and  shall  declare  it  unto 
you.  All  things  whatsoever  the  Father  hath  are 
mine  :  therefore  said  I  that  he  shall  take  of  mine 
and  shall  declare  it  unto  you  '  (1614f). 

Thus  when  we  reach  Christ  in  the  matter  of 
religion,  we  have  reached  the  fountainhead.  It 
were  idle  to  look  for  a  court  in  which  to  review 
and  put  to  the  test  His  findings  in  regard  either 
to  truth  or  to  duty.  Such,  certainly,  is  His  own 
teaching  upon  the  subject.     See  preceding  article. 

iv.    EXICCUTIVE    AUTHORITY    IN     RELIGION.  —  1. 

Term  defined. — The  function  of  executive  autho- 
rity, as  needs  scarcely  be  said,  is  simply  and  solely 
to  give  effect  to  the  legislative  will  ana  to  judicial 
findings.  Of  itself  it  originates  nothing,  interprets 
and  declares  nothing.  It  simply  does.  More  need 
not  be  said,  because  executive  authority  is  so  ob- 
viously and  so  markedly  distinct  from  both  legis- 
lative and  judicial,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  its 
being  confused  with  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

2.  Repositories.—  (1)  Our  Lord  obviously  teaches 
that  as  every  individual  is  a  repository  of  judicial 
authority,  so  every  individual  was  designed  to  be, 
and  every  individual  Christian  is,  an  executive 
agent  of  the  Godhead.  It  is  His  constant  conten- 
tion that  it  is  for  doing  the  will  of  God  that  men 
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exist,  whether  as  creatures  or  as  Christians.  The 
end  of  His  whole  teaching  function  was  ti»  set  men 
doing,  and  to  guide  them  in  doing,  the  will  of 
God.  It  was  the  gravamen  of  His  complaint 
against  those,  like  the  Pharisees,  who  ought  to 
have  been  His  disciples,  but  wore  not,  that  instead 
of  doing  the  will  of  God,  they  did  the  lusts  of  their 
father,  the  devil  (Jn  84J).  The  end  thai.  He  set 
before  those  professing  to  lie  His  disciples  was, 
'  Sn  let  your  light  shine  before  men,  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  '  (Mt  5'").  The  first-  three  peti- 
tions that  He  puts  on  their  lips  are,  'Hallowed  lie 
thy  name,  Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done, 
as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth.'  The  badge  of  disciple- 
shin  (Mt  l'2:w),  the  only  accepted  evidence  of  love 
ana  of  loyalty  (.In  14,s),  a  condition  sinr  qwt  non 
to  salvation  (Mt  7--ff-),  was  that  His  followers 
should  do  the  will  of  God.  It  was  His  ceaseless 
theme,  elalwrated  now  in  this  form  and  now  in 
that,  that  the  end  of  life  is  not  getting,  or  having, 
or  being  ministered  unto,  or  thinking,  but  bring 
ami  doing  the  will  of  God.  To  go  into  details  here 
would  require  the  incorporation  in  this  article  of 
a  very  considerable  part  of  all  four  Gospels,  and 
would  be  superfluous. 

(2)  The  passages  already  cited  show  that  Christ 
represents  the  Church  in  her  corporate  capacity  as 
the  great  executive  agency  of  God  for  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  of  the  Kingdom  as  a  witness 
among  all  nations,  making  disciples  of  all  nations, 
and  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatso- 
ever He  has  commanded.  Executive  and  judicial 
authority  here  complement  each  other. 

(3)  That  Christ  ascribes  executive  authority  to 
the  Prophets  is  perhaps  a  fair  inference  from  such 
a  passage  as  Mk  76,  in  which  our  Lord  refers  to 
Isaiah  not  merely  as  an  interpreter  of  God's  law, 
but  as  a  teacher  of  God's  people.  But  the  inference 
is  not  to  be  strained.  And  for  evidence  of  the 
executive  authority  unquestionably  exercised  by 
the  Prophets,  we  have  to  turn  elsewhere  than  to  the 
Gospels.  The  case  is  different  with  the  Apostles. 
The  mission  of  'the  Twelve'  (Mt  10)  points  clearly 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  invested  with  authority 
to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and  to  use 
a  variety  of  agencies  to  gain  men's  attention  and 
win  their  allegiance  to  it.  The  same  follows  from 
Lk  24«ff-  and  Ac  l8.  But  as  to  the  details  of  their 
executive  functions  we  learn  but  little  from  the 
Gospels.  It  is  different,  however,  in  the  case  of 
Christ.  He  applies  to  Himself  (Lk  417ff-)  the  famous 
passage  from  Is  61,  'The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  me,'  etc.  This  is  not  the  place  to  unfold  in 
detail  the  several  features  of  the  wondrous  pro- 
gramme outlined  in  the  words  of  the  prophet :  it 
is  hardly  necessary,  for  they  are  as  plain  us  they 
are  precious.  The  title  of  '  The  Good  Shepherd,' 
which  our  Lord  appropriated  to  Himself  (perhaps 
from  Ezk  34),  is  evidence  both  of  the  fact  and  of 
the  nature  of  His  executive  functions  (Jn  10).  The 
same  fact  underlies  such  statements  as  '  I  have 
a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with,  and  how  am  I 
straitened  until  it  be  accomplished'  (Lk  li^"). 
This  last  passage  also  brings  before  us  the  central 
feature  of  the  work  committed  to  Christ.  Here, 
again,  we  must  forbear  from  going  into  details, 
which  belong  properly  to  another  field  of  discussion. 
It  must  suffice  merely  to  recall  to  the  reader's 
mind  such  sayings  of  our  Lord  as  '  Therefore  doth 
my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life, 
that  I  may  take  it  again.  No  one  taketli  it  away 
from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have 
authority  to  iay  it  down,  and  I  have  authority  to 
take  it  again.  This  commandment  received  I  from 
my  Father  '  (Jn  10l7(-) ;  '  This  is  my  body  .  for 
this  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  is  shed  for 
many  unto  the  remission  of  sins'  (Mt  26-'1'- 2H) ;  and 


t'»f0™d  fw™  the  cross,  'It  is  accomplished '  <J„ 
19  '■  Purely  tnB,  P">phefc  went  not  amiss  when  he 
spoke  of  Him  as  the  ^enf  Ebhcdh  Jahwch  {-in-  ii<-\ 
(4  According  to  our  Lord,  the  great  executive 
of  the  Godhead  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  belongs  to 
another  article  (see  Holy  Spirit)  to  unfold  His 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  we  may,  without 
intruding  into  that  discussion,  call  attention  to 
passages  like  Jn  3lir-  141U  167,-I3ff-  21)-*',  Ac  l*'-8 

Litkiiati'M  -The  literature  bearing  formally  upon  the  teach- 
ing "f  Christ  concerning  authority  in  religion  is  very  much 
scattered  and  somewhat  meagre.  We  must  content  oiineli  es, 
therefore,  W1tn  mentioning  some  works  and  articles  that  deal 
with  the  question  of  authority  in  religion  without  treating 
specifically  ol  the  teachings  of  our  Lord  upon  this  point  Dr 
James  Martineau's  The  Scat  of  Authority  in  Reliyion  iaelill  the 
first  in  its  class.  (Dr.  Martineau  denies,  of  course,  the  existence 
of  any  external  authority  in  religion  ;  and  supports  his  conten- 
tion with  an  acuteness  and  vigour  that  still  remain  not  only 
unsurpassed,  but  wholly  unequalled  by  any  who  have  given  in 
their  adhesion  to  his  general  position).  More  recent  works,  re- 
presenting substantially  Dr.  Martineau's  view,  but  adding  little 
to  what  may  be  called  his  historical,  and  nothing  whatever  to 
his  psychological  and  philosophical  defence  of  it,  are  :  Religions 
of  Authority  ami  the  Religion  of  the  Spirit,  by  the  late  Prof. 
Auguste  Sabatier ;  Liberal  Christianity,  bv  his  pupil  and  after 
colleague.  Prof.  Jean  Ileville  ;  The  Religion  of  a  Mature  Mind, 
by  Prof.  George  A.  Coe.  Prof.  Sabatier  and  Dr.  Coe  both  claim 
the  support  of  Christ  for  their  position.  But  Prof.  Sabatier's 
presentation  of  the  teachings  of  Christ  is  lacking  not  only  in 
completeness,  but  in  cogency,  and  Prof.  Coe's  comes  perilously 
near  being  mere  caricature.  For  an  (in  some  vital  particular*) 
opposite  view  of  the  general  subject,  the  reader  may  be  n-f erred 
to  Stanton,  The  Place  of  Authority  in  Matter*.  Of  Ri-lit\iu\t* 
Belief;  Dale,  Protestantism  (ch.  ii.);  Ellieott,  Cf<'risiux'r„,n- 
probator  ;  Oman,  Virion  and  Authority;  Strong,  Authority 
in  the  Church;  and  also  to  the  following  articles:  'The  Phi- 
losophy of  Authority  in  Religion,'  by  Wilfrid  Ward  in  The 
Hibbert  Journal,  vol.  i.  pp.  677-692;  'The  Kight  of  Systematic 
Theology,'  by  Prof.  B.  B.  War-field  in  The  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  Review,  July  1S96;  'Authority  in  Religion,'  by  Or. 
Henry  Collin  Minton,  ib.  April  19U0.  Dr.  Warfield's  article, 
besides  the  always  valuable  matter  from  his  own  pen,  contains 
a  number  of  useful  references  and  extracts. 

W.  M.  M'Pheeters. 
AVARICE.— See  Covetocsnisss. 

AYE  MARIA.— This  well-known  devotion  of  the 
Latin  Church  is  based  upon  the  salutations  ad- 
dressed to  the  Virgin  Mary  by  the  angel  Gabriel 
and  by  Elisabeth  the  mother  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Lk  I-3-  4-).  Its  earlier  and  shorter  form  follows 
closely  the  words  of  Scripture,  with  the  addition 
only  of  the  names  'Mary'  and  'Jesus';  'Hail 
(Mary),  full  of  grace;  blessed  art  thou  among 
women,  and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb 
(Jesus).'  As  thus  recited,  it  cannot  be  called  a 
prayer,  but  may  be  considered  either  as  a  memorial 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  Incarnation  ;  or  as  one  of 
those  devotional  apostrophes  of  departed  saints 
which  are  found  even  in  the  writings  of  the  Chris- 
tian Fathers  and  in  early  Christian  inscriptions. 

The  use  of  the  Ave  Maria  in  the  fixed  liturgical 
services  of  the  Latin  Church  is  of  comparatively 
late  origin.  Its  devotional  use  is,  however,  much 
older  :  it  is  even  said  to  be  traceable  as  far  back  as 
the  7th  century.  In  the  14th  cent,  it  is  found  in 
the  popular  handbooks  of  devotion.  The  Mirror  of 
our  Lady  (first  half  of  the  15th  cent.)  alludes  to  it 
as  forming  part  of  the  preliminary  prayers  said 
privately  by  the  worshipper  before  the  office  began. 
An  interesting  example  of  its  use  is  given  by 
Maskell  [Monumenta  Ritualia,  ii.  71).  The  founda- 
tion statutes  of  the  Abbey  of  Maxstoke  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  HI.  order  its  recital  daily. 

But  the  Air  was  not  definitely  placed  in  the 
offices  of  the  Breviary  until  the  16th  cent.  ;  and 
curiously  enough  by  the  liturgical  reformer,  Car- 
dinal Quignonez.  In  the  present  Koman  Breviary, 
datin"  from  Pope  Pius  V.  (1568),  it  is  directed  to 
be  safd  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  at  the  beginning 
of  each  office,  and  after  Compline. 

The  pre-Beformation  Ave  was  usually  the  shorter 
and  Scriptural  form  as  given  above.  But  as  it 
stands  now  in  the  Breviary,  it  ends  with  a  direct 


prayer  addressed  to  the  Virgin,  said  to  date  from 
the  middle  of  the  15th  cent.:  '  Holy  Mary,  mother 
of  God,  pray  for  us  sinners,  now  and  in  the  hour  of 
our  death. ' 

It  is  f;tir  to  remember  that,  whatever  lines  the 
devotions  to  Mary  ultimately  followed,  they  were, 
in  their  original  intention,  undoubtedly  devotions 
to  Christ.  Like  the  title  Theotokna,  sanctioned  by 
the  Third  (Ecumenical  Council  (Ephesus  431),  they 
were  intended  to  safeguard  and  emphasize  the  true 
humanity- of  Christ.  Not  only  was  Christ  perfect 
God,  but  He  was  truly  conceived  and  born  of  a 
human  mother,  so  that  the  Son  of  Mary  is  indis- 
solubly  God  and  man  in  one  person.  The  devotions 
addressed  to  His  mother  were  therefore  a  com- 
memoration of  the  intimate  union  between  the 
Godhead  and  human  nature,  of  which  union  Mary 
was  both  the  willing  instrument  and  the  sign. 

Liter atcre.— Addis  and  Arnold,  A  Catholic  Dictionary,  1S97 : 
Wright  and  Neil,  A  Protestant  Dictionary,  1904 ;  Bodington, 
Books  of  Devotion,  1903;  Procter,  A  History  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  1SS4;  Maskell,  Monumenta  liitualia,  1846; 
the  Brceiarium  Rnmanum;  The  Hours  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  (Preface),  Percival  &  Co.  1892;  Bengel,  Meyer,  and 
Alford  on  Lk  1=*.  A.  R.  WHITHAM. 

AWE. — The  adoration  of  what  is  mysterious  and 
sublime  is  an  essential  element  in  religion.  When 
expressed  towards  unworthy  objects  the  result  is 
superstition,  but  the  motive  itself  is  the  soul  of 
worship.  As  the  feeling  is  thus  fundamental  to 
the  relationship  between  the  human  and  the 
Divine,  increase  of  knowledge,  while  testing  and 
purifying  this  relationship,  should  protect  and 
strengthen  it. 

In  the  service  of  the  missionary  gospel,  the 
complaint  is  made  to-day  by  Eastern  heathen 
religions  that  our  Western  Christianity,  which 
conies  to  them  as  the  aggressive  herald  of  a  higher 
life,  is  gravely  deficient  in  religious  veneration. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  of  practical  interest  to  in- 
quire how  Christ's  first  disciples  were  influenced 
in  this  direction  by  His  presence  among  them,  and 
to  what  extent  the  same  feeling  towards  the  person 
of  the  living  Christ  pervades  the  Church  of  modern 
times. 

When  Christ  took  upon  Him  our  nature,  it  was 
under  such  circumstances  of  poverty  and  humble 
birth  as  could  not  inspire  the  conventional  regard 
winch  the  world  bestows  upon  rank  and  title, 
further,  His  life  was  lived  in  such  daily  intimacy 
with  those  around  Him,  and  was  so  thoroughly 
affected  by  the  local  customs  of  Israel  and°tlie 
social  conditions  of  the  time,  that  His  disciples 
could  speak  of  their  fellowship  with  Him  in  terms 
of  exact  knowledge  and  distinct  impression  They 
could  afterwards  refer  to  His  life  as  something 
that  they  had  seen  with  their  eyes  and  their  hands 
had  handled  (1  Jn  l1). 

Nevertheless,  there  is  nothing  more  evident  in 
the  story  of  the  Evangelists  than  the  fact  that 
a  permanent  and  increasing  mystery,  passing  into 
reverence  and  awe,  accompanied  that  familiar  ac- 
quaintance. The  feeling  was  usually  called  forth 
by  some  manifestation  of  knowledge  or  power, 
and  deeper  even  than  the  impression  thus  pro- 
duced by  His  wonderful  teaching  and  miraculous 
works  was  the  trustful  consciousness  of  their  being 
n  contact  with  a  personality  that  was  altogether 
submttnePH1'atefr0m,sin-  Fi™%>the  reverent 
d W    I  thus  mstlll-ed  into  «'e  minds  of  the 

ward's  the  fl.eXWhied  in  CUrist  Hi™«  to- 
thPwili  '  °i-Ux1'  as  in  tlie  temptation  in 

As   bl?"eSS  andi"  l  'e  Gaiden  of  GetLemane. 
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tlw,  but  there  were  ahviiya  meanings 


about  which  they  bad  to  seek  an  interpretation 
in  private,  and  to  the  end  of  their  fellowship  they 
had  often  to  confess  that  they  knew  not  what  He 
said.  The  difficulty  thus  created  by  His  person- 
ality and  actions  was  so  far  recognized  by  the  Lord 
Jesus,  that  on  one  occasion  He  encouraged  His 
disciples  to  make  known  their  own  thoughts  and 
the  thoughts  of  others  about  Himself  (Mt  1613). 
Thus  Nathanael  was  overawed  by  the  knowledge 
that  He  bad  been  watching  him  in  his  place  of 
seclusion  (Jn  l49) ;  and  this  feeling  soon  became 
a  general  persuasion  that  He  knew  all  men  and 
what  was  in  man  {T-4- 2i).  Peter  felt  himself  so 
immediately  in  the  presence  of  Divine  power  that 
he  confessed  his  own  sinfulness,  and  he  and  James 
and  John  decided  to  leave  all  and  follow  Him 
(Lk  51'").  The  bereaved  sisters  at  Bethany  repeat 
the  conviction  that  if  He  bad  been  there,  their 
brother  would  not  have  died  (Jn  ll21-32).  And 
among  those  who  came  into  more  incidental  con- 
tact with  Him  by  simple  inquiry  or  importunate 
need,  Nicodemus  was  attracted  by  the  persuasion 
that  He  was  a  teacher  come  from  God  (Jn  32) ;  an 
admission  to  the  same  effect  was  made  on  one  occa- 
sion by  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians  (Mk  1214) ; 
the  chief  priests  and  scribes  were  driven  to  assign 
a  Satanic  origin  to  His  unquestionable  power  (Mt 
12a*) ;  while  the  Pharisees  reached  a  stage  in  their 
controversy  with  Him  after  which  no  man  durst 
ask  Him  any  question  (Mt  22^  Mk  12a)).  The 
privileged  traffickers  in  the  temple  quailed  under 
His  exposure  and  rebuke  (Mt  21Ia(J  and  to  the  end 
the  challenge  to  convict  Him  of  sin  remained  un- 
answered (Jn  S40).  All  the  miracles  of  Christ, 
while  expressing  His  pity  and  love,  accentuated 
this  Divine  power,  and  His  teaching  bore  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  authority  (Mt  7a9). 

To  His  lirst  Jewish  disciples  the  name  Messiah 
was  the  unveiling  of  a  historical  mystery,  the  jus- 
tification of  the  calling,  preservation,  and  discipline 
of  Israel.  They  found  in  Him  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  '  and  his  name  shall  be  called 
Wonderful'  (Is  9B).  With  so  much  that  attracted 
them  to  His  person  and  depended  upon  His  presence, 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  could  have  ventured  upon  our 
depersonalized  formuhe  about  '  the  plan  of  salva- 
tion.' And  so,  while  the  Fourth  Gospel,  like  the 
ancient  epics,  begins  with  the  introduction  of  its 
principal  theme,  namely,  '  The  Word  became  flesh, 
and  dwelt  among  us'  (Jn  l14),  the  Evangelist  could 
add  that  even  through  that  obscuring  medium 
Christ's  disciples  were  enabled  to  behold  His 
glory  <*M. 

After  the  Resurrection  this  veil  was  so  completely 
removed,  and  the  awe  of  Christ's  presence  became 
so  unclouded  and  continuous,  that  one  of  the 
Apostles  could  write,  '  Though  we  have  known 
Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  we  know  him  so  no 
more'  (2  Co  516). 

Thereafter  it  became  the  commission  of  the 
Church  to  proclaim  and  teach  and  exemplify  how 
the  flesh  may  in  turn  become  the  Word,  and  every 
believer  be  a' dwelling-place  for  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
The  reverence  that  once  gathered  around  His  own 
visible  person  could  still  influence  men  through 
every  witness  in  whom  His  Spirit  dwelt.  The  con- 
dition of  life  and  service  was  fixed,  namely,  'As 
he  is,  so  are  we  in  this  world '  (1  Jn  4").  And  so 
in  the  Apostolic  preaching  of  the  gospel  the  living 
personality  of  Christ  was  never  lost  in  the  analysis 
of  His  mind  and  nature.  Instead  of  the  parched 
abstractions  that  with  us  so  often  take  the  place  of 
the  mystical  indwelling,  they  preached  '  Jesus  and 
the  resurrection  '  (Ac  1718),  'Jesus  Christ  and  him 
crucified'  (1  Co  2-). 

Can  it  be  said  to-day  of  Christian  sainthood  and 
the  service  of  the  missionary  gospel,  that  the  per- 
son of  Christ  is  thus  central,  His  presence  an  indis- 
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pensable  necessity,  likeness  to  Him  the  recognition 
mark  of  His  Church,  and  the  conquest  of  the  world 
the  consummation  of  its  appointed  labonrs  ?  If  it 
be  otherwise,  certain  signs  may  he  expected  to 
manifest  themselves.  Christ  will  lie  little  more 
than  a  beautiful  name  in  His  Church,  an  idea 
developed  and  resident  in  our  minds.  The  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  bringing  and  revealing  the 
things  of  Christ  will  be  shadowy  and  almost  super- 
fluous to  those  who  have  already  reached  u,  com- 
plete conception  of  Christ  by  philosophical  method 
applied  to  the  study  of  doctrine.  The  qtu^tion,  '  la 
Clirist  divided?'  (1  Co  l13)  will  cease  to  startle  and 
distress,  and  the  loyalty  due  to  the  He:ul  of  the 
Church  and  to  the  universal  kingdom  will  be 
pledged  to  sectarian  trusts  and  the  watchwords  of 
exhausted  controversy.  When  the  one  standard 
of  elevation,  the  stature  of  Clirist,  is  withdrawn, 
Church  distinctions  will  be  restricted  to  the  super- 
ficial dimensions  of  mere  historical  length  and 
doctrinal  width.  In  the  ideal  picture  of  the  future 
fold,  the  one  flock  still  needs  the  presence  of  ttie 
one  Shepherd  (Jn  10lli).  Through  this  visible  union 
in  Him,  Christ  will  be  glorified  (171"),  and  solely  to 
its  manifestation  is  promised  the  conquest  of  the 
world  (v.-1). 

LiTERATfRE.— Fowler  and  Wilson's  Principles  of  }forals,  0\f. 
1894,  p.  101;  Kidd,  Morality  and  Religion,  Edin.  1895,  p.  187; 
Davidson,  Tkeism  ami  Human  Mature,  p.  279 ;  and  on 
Christ's  awe,  Swete's  St.  Mark",  1902,  p.  342  (on  Mk  14^). 

G.  M.  Mackie. 
AXE.— This  word  occuts  twice  in  the  Gospels 
(Mt  3lu,  Lk  39),  each  time  in  the  report  of  the 
preaching  of  the  Baptist.  The  old  familiar  tool  of 
peace  ana  weapon  of  war  ( 1  K  (i7,  Ps  745,  Jer  5120) 
Las  become  a  metaphor  for  the  ministry  of  men 
with  a  mission  of  reform.  This  suits  the  spirit  of 
one  who,  like  John  the  Baptist,  is  rilled  with  the 
teaching  of  the  OT.  For  the  axe  gleams  in  its 
histories  and  flashes  in  its  songs,  while  in  prophetic 
mood  the  tool  is  changed  to  the  person— the  wielder 
is  himself  the  weapon  (Is  10s"-,  Dn  4»  Jer  5120). 
AH  this  is  the  forerunners  inherited  world  of  ideas 
on  this  implement  of  industry  and  weapon  of 
attack.  He  is  a  part  of  all  that  his  race  has  been. 
He  sees  the  men  of  old  times  '  as  men  that  lifted 
up  axes  upon  a  thicket  of  trees'  (Ps  745).      The 


Messiah,  he  Coming  One,  is  the  last  of  the  line. 
Nor  are  all  in  that  line  of  the  lineage  of  the  house 
of  David.  As  the  Assyrian  axe  in  the  days  of 
old,  so  now  the  Roman  axe  was  laid  at  the  root  of 
Israel  (P/u/orhrtst^,  ch.  4).  Thoroughly  as  these 
powers  had  done  their  part,  yet  more  drastic  was 
to  be  the  work  of  the  future  ('  every  tree  '  Mt  3IU) 
Nwo^u  fI,is,i.m!l?e.  °f  the  axe,  the  road-maker 
(Alt  3')  has  his  vision  of  the  wood-cutter  and  his 
etlectual  working  (v.lu). 

But  'God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  Mays.'  And 
when  the  Carpenter  laid  aside  the  axe  of  the  work- 
shop in  Nazareth,  the  wood-cutter,  'thoroughly 
furnished  unto  every  good  work,  a  workman  that 
needetli  not  to  be  ashamed,'  was  already  prepared 
for  going  up  against  the  trees.  Jesus  had  been 
tampered  by  waiting,  in  solitude  and  temptation. 
And  the  stroke  of  His  axe,  when  it  fell,  was  de- 
liberate, radical,  universal  (cf.  He  41-'-).  Men 
and  institutions,  the  priests,  the  temple  felt  it.  He 
would  save  the  tree  of  humanity,  even  'as  a  tree 
whose  stock  remaineth  when  they  are  felled'  (Is613). 
Therefore  He  struck  at  the  root  of  the  evil  in  man 
and  nature— sin.  And  because  the  strokes  were 
meant  to  be  regenerating  and  reforming,  they 
were  clean,  swift,  sharp,  and  stout  (Jn  217  8'"-, 
Lk  13'H 

Finally,  the  axe  is  not  only  the  sign-manual  of 
the  mission  of  the  forerunner  and  the  Fulliller, 
it  is  that  of  reformers  in  general.  As  the  axe 
of  the  backwoodsman  has  been  tempered  in  tire 
and  water  past  the  useless  state  of  brittleness  and 
beyond  the  extremity  of  hardness,  so  the  temper- 
ing of  the  reformer  is  done,  on  the  one  hand,  in 
a  series  of  Divine  and  delicate  processes  in  the 
personality  of  him  who  is  being  touched  to  fine 
issues  by  the  Spirit,  for  the  service  of  God  and 
man,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  parallel  series  of 
providential  dispensations  in  the  mind  and  environ- 
ment of  the  people,  the  race,  or  the  institution 
with  which  he  has  to  deal. 

LiTEitATrRK. — Eece  Homo,  rh.  1 ;  Reynolds,  John  the  Baptist, 
Lecture  4;  Teni^-son,   Idylls  of  the  King,   'The  Coining  of 

Arthur,'  ap.  Jin. ;  Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone,  ii.  252. 

John  K.  Legge. 
AZOR. — An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  according  to  the 
genealogy  in  the  First  Gospel  (Mt  l13f-). 
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BABE.  — 1.  /Spd^os,  lit.  (  nourished  '  —  by  the 
mother,  is  used  of  an  unborn  infant  {hit  V1-**),  of  an 
infant  still  in  swaddling-bands  <212- 1B),  and  also  of 
young  children  brought  by  their  mothers  to  Jesus 
that  He  might  touch  them  (1815).  2.  r/jwtos,  liter- 
ally, 'one  that  cannot  yet  speak'  (1*17= 'not,'  and 
tiros,  'word');  cf.  Lat.  m-fans,  '  infant,'  which  is 
a  better  rendering  of  v(\irios,  though  neither  AV 
nor  RV  is  consistent  in  the  translation  of  the  two 
Greek  words,  vrfirtos  is  a  child  as  contrasted  with 
an  older  person,  e.g.  with  'the  wise  and  prudent' 
in  Lk  lip  and  Mt  ll25  (cf.  Gal  43,  Eph  4U).  It  is 
used  also  with  8ji\&£ovtcs,  '  sucklings,'  in  Mt  21 w,  in 
which  passage  the  root  meaning  of  initios  is  speci- 
ally suggestive,  '  Out  of  the  mouth  of  speechless 
(babes)  thou  hast  perfected  praise.' 

Jesus'  fondness  for  these  little  ones  was  shown, 
both  by  His  rebuke  of  the  disciples  who  would 
have  sent  them  and  their  mothers  away  when 
they  came  to  Him  for  a  blessing  (Lk  18151-,  cf. 
Mt  ID1*),  and  by  His  frequent  use  of  children  to 
illustrate  the  Christian  disposition  (ef.  Mt  18"--*, 
VOL.  1.— 11 


Mk  1015,  Lk  181S- ").    See,  further,  artt.  Infancy, 
Child. 

The  word  hahe  (fipife?)  is  twice  used  of  the  infant  Jesus 
Himself  (Lk  2'-'  i«).  And  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  v.is  RV 
brings  out  a  significance  of  meaning  which  is  lost  m  AV.  In 
the  Gr.  there  is  no  art,  prefixed  to  fif-<;>;  in  this  verse ;  the  sign 
given  to  the  shepherds  was  '  the  sign  of  a  babe.  Moreover, 
according  to  the  reading  which  is  most  strongly  supported, 
.rwMrtv  should  have  the  art.,  so  that  what  the  shepherds  were 
told  was  '  The  sign  is  a  babe.'  The  meaning  therefore  is,  not  as 
AV  suggests,  '  von  shall  find  the  babe  you  are  looking  for  in  such 
and  such  a  condition,'  hut  rather  this  '  most  extraordinary  and 
suggestive  one,  You  shall  find  the  Saviour  you  are  looking  for, 
Christ  the  Lord,  in  the  form  of  a  babe,  wrapped  in  swaddling- 
clothes,  and  lying  in  a  manger.'  See  Dr.  Monro  Gibson  in 
Sunday  Mag.,Vec.  1891;  andef.  Dr.  Hastings  in  Expos,  lihies, 
iii.  [1802]  196,  and  (1894]  147.  E.  B.  POLLAKD. 

BACK  TO  CHRIST. — The  movement  or  tendency 
described  in  the  phrase  'back  to  Christ'  belongs 
mainly  to  the  past  half  century,  and  both  its  wide 
extent  and  its  far-reaching  consequences  for  re- 
li-'ious  thought  justify  us  in  regarding  it  as  the 
most  important  theological  event  of  the  period. 

The  phrase  can  be  received  as  a  correct  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  movement,  only  under  the  explanation 
that  the  return  h;is  not  been  to  the  Christ  of 
dogma,  but  to  the  Christ  of  history.  This  dis- 
tinction must  be  kept  clearly  in  view.  The  Christ 
of  dogma  is  Christ  as  exhibited  in  the  creeds — the 
eternally  begotten  Son  of  God,  the  second  Person 
in  the  Trinity,  who,  for  our  redemption,  assumed 
our  human  nature  and  submitted  to  death  as  an 
atonement  for  our  sins.  He  is  the  God-man,  a 
Divine  Person  with  two  natures  and  two  wills.  It 
is  evident  that  these  determinations  move  in  a 
different  region  from  that  of  empirical  reality. 
They  cannot  be  established  on  merely  historical 
evidence;  they  have  their  ground  in  a  judgment 
of  faith.  What  we  have  in  dogma  is  not  a  portrait 
of  the  historical  Jesus  in  the  religious  and  ethical 
traits  of  His  character,  but  a  speculative  construc- 
tion of  His  Person  ;  not  an  account  of  His  historical 
ministry,  but  a  doctrinal  interpretation  of  it.  The 
Christ  of  history  is  the  concrete  Person  whose 
image  meets  us  in  the  Gospels ;  the  Christ  of 
dogma  is  the  complex  of  metaphysical  or  doctrinal 
characters  which  the  Church,  on  the  ground  of  its 
faith,  attributed  to  this  Person.  So  far  the  dis- 
tinction is  clear  enough,  and  meets  with  general 
acceptance.  The  difficulty  begins  when  we  raise 
the  question  whether  such  facts  as  the  Virgin- 
birth,  the  Miracles  (in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word), 
and  the  Resurrection  are  to  be  included  in  our 
conception  of  the  historical  Christ  as  resting  upon 
historical  evidence,  or  whether  they  are  not  rather 
to  be  transferred  from  the  domain  of  history  to 
that  of  faith.  The  question  will  come  up  again  ; 
in  the  meantime  it  may  be  sufficient  to  call 
attention  to  the  ambiguity  which  must  attach  to 
the  term  'historical  Christ'  so  long  as  it  remains 
undecided. 

When  we  speak  of  a  return  to  the  Christ  of 
history,  we  imply  that  His  image  has  been  lost 
sight  of,  or  at  least  obscured.  It  was  not  doubtless 
the  intention  of  the  Church  that  its  doctrinal 
determinations  should  supplant  the  concrete 
reality  in  the  thought  and  faith  of  the  community. 
But  this  was  what  actually  happened.  More  and 
more  the  historical  Person  was  overshadowed  by 
the  speculative  construction,  the  historical  mini- 
stry by  the  formulas  in  which  its  signiticance  was 
summed  up.  The  figure  of  Jesus  disappeared  be- 
hind the  pre-existent  Logos,  the  earthly  ministry 
behind  the  idea  of  the  Incarnation,  the  cross  behind 
the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  This  result  is 
not  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  dogma,  from 
its  controversial  character,  attracted  to  itself  an 
undue  share  of  attention  and  interest  as  com- 
pared with  matters  that  had  never  been  in  dispute. 
I  he  cause  lay  deeper.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
conception  of  Revelation  and  of  Faith  that  has 
dominated  the  Catholic  and  also,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  Protestant  Church.  Revelation  has  been  un- 
derstood as  the  supernatural  communication  of  a 
system  of  doctrine  ;  Faith,  as  the  submission  of  the 
mind  to  doctrine  on  the  ground  of  its  authority, 
rhe  emphasis  has  thus  been  thrown,  not  on  the 
historical  life,  but  on  the  dogmatic  construction, 
llie  historical  life  has  occupied  only  a  secondary 
place,  its  significance  being  found  mainly  in  the 
oasis  it  supplies  for  this  construction  or  interpre- 
tation. e 

1.  Causes  of  the  movement.  —  What  are  the 
causes  that  have  contributed  to  restore  the  iignre 
?i,n„SWt9  fr   in    the   centle  of  religious 

/   ffi      r  e  sIla11  '"ention  three  as  the  chief. 
orii V,i  n  \    I?fc  Is,   the   aPP'^tion   of    historical 
crit ■    ism  to  the  Gospel  narrative.     In  1833,  D.  F. 

Drme,f  ff™  1  '^  '"*  J*6"*  Jem*  ™d  tlli*  °°°k 
the  en  1  n f? f" fWrat  of  a  critical  movement 
of \1?i°.f  >  -I-  ls  not  ^et  in  siSht-  T»»e  results 
ot  stiauss  cntid.ni  were  almost  purely  negative  : 


the  Gospel  story  was  resolved  into  a  tissue  of 
myths.  There  are  still  writers  who  find  in  that 
story  only  the  most  meagre  basis  of  fact ;  but  their 
conclusions  are  far  from  representing  the  general 
results  of  the  movement,  which  are  much  more 
positive  than  negative  in  their  character,  much 
more  constructive  than  destructive.  If  doubt  has 
been  cast  on  some  of  the  facts  related  about  Jesus, 
and  if  the  influence  of  subsequent  ideas  has  been 
detected  here  and  there  in  the  presentation  of  His 
life  and  teaching,  the  substantial  truth  of  the 
Gospel  narrative  has  been  amply  vindicated. 
Moreover,  the  critical  study  of  the  NT  has  done 
for  Christ  what  that  of  the  OT  has  done  for  the 
prophets.  It  has  reconstructed  the  contemporary 
background,  given  us  a  better  understanding  of 
His  teaching,  and  enabled  us  to  see  the  Man  and 
His  work  in  their  human  environment.  To  this 
enlarged  historical  knowledge  and  new  feeling  for 
the  historical,  we  owe  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  Christ  of  history  is  one  thing  and  the  con- 
ception of  His  Person  that  sprang  up  on  the  soil 
of  the  Church's  faith  another.  As  early  as  the 
Fourth  Gospel  the  two  images  had  been  blended 
into  one.  Still  further,  criticism  has  contributed 
to  the  return  to  Christ  by  the  mere  fact  that  it 
has  brought  the  problem  of  His  historical  reality 
and  significance  into  the  centre  of  attention  and 
interest.  Up  to  the  appearance  of  the  Leben  Jesu 
the  problems  that  ..occupied  the  theological  field 
were  almost  purely  speculative  :  when  Christ  was 
considered,  it  was  as  the  vehicle  or  symbol  of  certain 
speculative  ideas.  The  retirement  of  the  specu- 
lative behind  the  historical  is  one  of  the  signs  of 
the  times. 

(6)  A  second  and  even  more  important  factor  in 
the  movement  'back  to  Christ'  is  the  widespread 
dissatisfaction  with  the  traditional  statements  of 
Christianity.  Since  the  rationalistic  movement  of 
the  18th  cent,  the  history  of  dogma  has  been  in 
the  main  a  history  of  disintegration.  Those  who 
seek  to  go  behind  the  creeds,  back  to  the  source 
of  our  religion,  proceed  on  the  ground  that  the 
creeds  do  not  represent,  with  any  sufficient  correct- 
ness or  adequacy,  either  the  conceptions  that  Jesus 
taught  or  the  signilicance  that  His  Person  has  for 
faith.  All  we  can  do  here  is  to  indicate  the  main 
lines  which  the  criticism  of  dogma  has  followed. 

When  we  examine  the  formulas  of  Nicsea  and 
Chalcedon,  in  which  the  Being  of  God  and  the 
Person  of  Christ  are  determined,  we  find  one  basal 
conception  underlying  them  all.  It  is  the  con- 
ception of  Substance.  God  is  conceived  primarily 
as  the  Absolute  Substance  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  the 
indeterminate,  unchanging  and  permanent  ground 
of  the  knowable  world  of  variety,  change,  and 
transience.  Christ  is  true  God  because  He  shares 
in  the  Divine  Substance ;  and  because  He  has 
taken  up  human  nature  or  substance  into  union 
with  His  Divine  substance,  He  is  also  true  man. 
The  inner  relations  of  the  Godhead— Fatherhood, 
Sonship,  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit— are 
all  expressed  in  terms  of  this  category.  It  is 
true  that  the  Church  had  other  things  to  say 
about  God  and  Christ  than  those  of  its  formulas ; 
still  the  formulas  were  regarded  as  conveying  the 
deepest  and  most  vital  truths,  and  their  acceptance 
was  made  the  criterion  of  orthodoxy  and  the 
condition  of  salvation.  If  the  ethical  was  recog- 
nized, it  occupied  only  a,  subordinate  position  in 
comparison  with  the  metaphysical.  Now,  what 
is  this  idea  of  Substance  which  plays  so  great  a 
role  in  the  creeds  ?  It  was  not  derived  from  Christ 
or  the  New  Testament.  It  was  borrowed  from 
Hellenistic  philosophy;  and  what  it  originally 
answered  was  not  any  religious  need,  but  the 
purely  intellectual  demand  that  all  the  manifold- 
ness  of  this  time-world  shall  be  reducible  to  the 
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unity  of  a  single  principle.  Even  from  a  philo- 
sophical point  of  view  the  idea  of  Substance  is 
open  to  lata!  objections  as  a  principle  by  which 
to  explain  personal  or,  indeed,  any  relations.  To 
modern  thought  Substance  is  not  a  concrete 
reality ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  most  abstract 
of  all  ideas.  To  hypostati/c  abstractions,  equip 
them  with  causal  power,  and  employ  them  as 
principles  of  explanation,  was  a  peculiarity  of 
Greek  thought,  and  one  that  it  is  hopeless  to 
revive.  The  use  which  the  creeds  make  of  this 
idea  is  even  more  objectionable  when  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  religion.  Absolute  Sub- 
stance lias  nothing  in  common  with  the  holy, 
personal  Will  of  the  prophets,  or  with  the  gracious 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jcmis  Christ.  One  cannot,  on 
such  a  foundation,  build  up  a  Christian  conception 
of  God.  And  to  say  that  Christ  is  Divine  in 
virtue  of  His  participation  in  the  Divine  Sub- 
stance, is  not  to  present  Him  in  any  character  that 
makes  Him  the  object  of  our  trust.  What  gives 
Christ  His  significance  for  faith  is  the  fact  that 
in  His  Person  and  ministry  faith  recognize;  the 
revelation  of  God's  gracious  will  towards  sinful 
men.  To  substitute  a  divinity  of  Substance  for 
a  divinity  of  Revelation  is  to  remove  Christ  from 
the  realm  of  faith  into  that  of  speculation ;  and, 
further,  since  the  category  of  substance  is  at 
bottom  a  physical  category,  it  is  to  rank  the 
physical  above  the  peisonal  and  ethical. 

In  formulating  these  metaphysical  doctrines,  the 
Church  no  doubt  believed  that  it  was  safeguarding 
vital  religious  interests.  What  seemed  at  stake 
was  nothing  less  than  the  reality  of  the  salvation 
mediated  by  Christ.  But,  it  is  contended,  the  con- 
ception of  salvation  that  the  Nicene  and  Chalcedon 
formulas  were  designed  to  safeguard  is  not  an 
ethical,  but  a,  metaphysical,  or,  more  correctly, 
physical,  conception.  The  evil  from  which  deliver- 
ance is  sought  is  not  primarily  sin  ;  it  is  the  mor- 
tality that  belongs  to  our  fallen  nature ;  and  the 
good  salvation  brings  is  not  ethical  communion 
with  God,  but  participation  in  eternal  life,  which 
is  thought  of  as  a  natural  quality  of  the  Divine 
substance.  Human  substance  is  deified,  invested 
with  the  quality  of  immortality,  by  being  taken 
up  into  and  penetrated  by  Divine  substance.  It 
is  this  metaphysical  conception  of  salvation  that 
requires  a  metaphysical  Christ.  Christ  must  be 
God  and  man  in  the  substantial  sense,  since  it  was 
in  His  Person  that  the  penetration  (i-mxup^an)  of 
human  substance  by  Divine  took  place.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  a  conception  of  Christ's  Person 
can  have  little  or  no  significance  for  those  who 
regard  religious  relationships  as  being  at  their 
deepest  and  highest  personal  and  ethical.  An 
ethical  conception  of  Redemption,  as  a  change  in 
our  relation  to  God  ellccted  within  our  conscious- 
ness, requires  us  to  seek  the  significance  of  Christ 
not  in  the  metaphysical  background  of  His  nature, 
but  in  the  ethical  and  religious  traits  of  His  charac- 
ter, which  disclose  to  us  the  heart  of  God,  and  have 
the  power  to  awaken  within  us  the  response  of 
love  and  faith. 

In  the  theology  of  the  Greek  Church  the  work 
of  Christ  was  summed  up  in  His  Incarnation.  In 
that  act  salvation  was  already  achieved.  A  more 
practical  and  ethical  conception  entered  the  Church 
with  the  great  figure  of  Augustine.  The  meta- 
physical antithesis  of  mortal,  creaturely  life  and 
eternal,  Divine  life  retired  before  the  ethical  an- 
tithesis of  >in  and  grace.  There  was  a  transference 
of  emphasis  from  the  metaphysical  Incarnation  to 
the. ethical  Atonement.  The  change  marked  an 
important  advance.  Yet  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  as  formulated  by  Anselm,  and  even  as 
subsequently  modified,  the  ethical  does  not  appear 
in   its  purity,  but  only  under   the   form  of   the 
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juristic.  The  work  of  Christ  is  interpreted  bv 
means  of  categories  Wowed  from  the Val  dis 
cmhiie  of  the  Roman  Church.  But  ethica  re 
lationalups  and  ethical  ends  cannot  be  adequately 
expressed  in  terms  of  criminal  law.  The  Jaristft 
no  less  than  the  metaphysical  conceptions^  t he 
old  heology  Lave  lost  their  hold  on  the  modern 
...ml.  We  .interpret  religious  relations  now  in 
terms  of  ethics  and  psychology. 

(c)  The  third  cause  that  has  operated  in  brimdnn- 
the  historical  Person  and  work  of  Christ  into"the 
foreground,  lias  been  the  new  sense— re  fleeted  in 
the  wr.tmgs  of  men  like  Goethe,  Emerson,  and 
<  arlyle-ui  the  importance  of  great  personalities 
an  tactois  of  historical  change  and  progress.  Neither 
Catholicism  nor  traditional  Protestantism  can  be 
said  to  have  shown  much  appreciation  of  the  re- 
ligious and  ethical  forces  that  radiate  from  Jesus 
as  ;l  historical  personality.  The  saving  activity  of 
God  in  Christ  has  been  conceived  either  in  a  mysti- 
cal, semi-mechanical  way,  as  affecting  us  through 
an  operation  in  the  substance  or  background  of  our 
being ;  or,  again,  rationalistically,  as  mediated 
through  ideas  or  doctrines.  The  Rationalism  of 
the  18th  century  and  the  speculative  philosophy  of 
the  19th,  while  rejecting  the  former  of  these  views, 
only  accentuated  the  latter.  History  was  resolved 
into  a  dialectic  of  ideas  :  not  personalities  but  ideas 
were  regarded  as  the  creative  forces.  In  the  specu- 
lative theology  of  the  Hegelian  period,  the  religious 
importance  of  Jesus  was  found  almost  solely  in  the 
fact  that  He  was  the  introducer  or  the  symbol  of 
the  supreme  religious  idea.  This  idea— the  essen- 
tial oneness  of  God  and  man,  man  as  the  eternal 
Son  of  God  —  is  the  active  and  creative  thing. 
There  is  still  a  large  and  important  school,  repre- 
sented by  writers  like  Green,  Edward  Caird, 
Ptleiderer,  A.  Dorner,  which  continues  the  Hege- 
lian tradition.  But  the  past  half  century  has 
witnessed  a  reaction  from  this  exaggerated  in- 
tellectualism.  It  is  being  more  and  more  widely 
recognized  that  the  elevation  and  enrichment  of 
man's  spiritual  life  have  been  effected  far  less  by  the 
movements  and  instincts  of  the  mass,  or  by  the 
introduction  and  development  of  ideas,  than  by  the 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  history  of  great  creative 
personalities.  Such  personalities  are  fountains  of 
life  for  many  succeeding  generations.  In  no  pro- 
vince is  their  importance  so  marked  as  in  that  of 
religion.  And  Christ  is  the  supreme  personality. 
It  was  the  impression  produced  by  His  Person, 
even  more  than  the  new  ideas  He  taught,  that 
created  the  Christian  Church.  '  The  life  Mas  the 
light  of  men.'  And  in  whatever  way  we  account 
for  it,  it  is  certain  that  Christian  ideas  cannot  be 
separated  from  Christ  without  being  stripped  of 
much  of  their  power  to  maintain  themselves  in 
men's  minds  ana  hearts.  The  recognition  of  snch 
facts  has  had  no  small  share  in  bringing  the 
Person  of  Christ  into  the  centre  of  religious 
thought. 

2.  Theological  reconstruction.— AVe  pass  from  the 
causes  that  have  brought  about  a  return  to  the 
historical  Christ,  to  consider  some  of  the  attempts 
at  theologiciil  reconstiuction  or  revision  to  which 
the  movement  has  led.  What  is  its  dogmatic 
significance  ?  The  movement  is  not  a  uniform  one  ; 
itlias  taken  various  directions  ;  and  while  most  of 
the  thought  of  the  day  confesses  its  influence,  this 
influence  is  much  more  marked  in  some  cases  than 
in  others.  We  need  not  take  into  account  a  writer 
like  Gore,  who,  though  insisting  on  the  importance 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  historical  Christ,  yet  derives 
his  theology  not  from  Christ,  but  from  the  (Ecu- 
menical Councils;  or  like  Loisy,  who,  indeed,  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  Christ  of  history  and  the 
Christ  of  faith,  but  yet  allows  the  former  little 
significance   except  as   the   starting-point  of    the 
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movement  known  as  Christianity.  Our  attention 
must  be  limited  to  the  theologies  in  which  the  new 
feeling  for  the  historical  Christ  has  exerted  some 
marked  influence. 

(1)  We  begin  with  that  form  of  the  movement 
which  departs  least  from  traditional  orthodoxy, 
and  to  which  the  term  '  Christo-centric'  is  usually 
applied.  In  this  case  the  return  to  Christ  has  not 
led  to  anything  like  a  reconstruction  of  doctrine ; 
the  most  that  has  been  undertaken  is  a  revision. 
The  traditional  doctrines  receive  a  rein terpretat ion 
and  a  fresh  grounding  in  the  light  of  the  fuller 
knowledge  of,  and  keener  feeling  for,  the  Christ  of 
history.  In  the  words  of  the  most  distinguished 
representative  of  the  Christo-centric  movement  in 
this  country,  '  We  cannot  conceive  and  describe 
the  supreme  historical  Person  without  coming  face 
to  face  with  the  profoundest  of  all  the  problems  in 
theology ;  but  then  we  may  come  to  them  from  an 
entirely  changed  point  of  view,  through  the  Person 
that  has  to  be  interpreted  rather  than  through  the 
interpretations  of  His  Person.  When  this  change 
has  been  effected,  theology  ceases  to  be  scholastic 
and  becomes  historical.'  * 

This  claim  to  break  with  the  scholastic  method 
is  partially,  but  only  partially,  justified.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Church  are  no  longer  treated  as 
sacrosanct,  and  as  the  first  principles  of  theological 
construction.  Still  further,  it  is  recognized  that 
even  Scripture  cannot  be  received  as  the  ultimate 
source  and  norm  of  doctrine.  The  Apostolic  con 
ception  of  Christianity  is  not  formally  authori- 
tative. We  must  not  look  at  Christ  merely  through 
St.  Paul's  eyes ;  it  is  possible  for  us  to  see  the 
Christ  whom  St.  Paul  saw,  and  to  estimate  St.  ' 
Paul's  thoughts  from  the  vantage  ground  of  this  j 
immediate  knowledge.  The  idea  of  an  external  | 
authority  is  not,  however,  surrendered  ;  it  is  only 
earned  back  to  the  last  possible  resort,  the  con- 
sciousness of  Christ.  Whatever  can  be  derived 
from  the  consciousness  of  Christ  has  an  authori- 
tative claim  on  our  acceptance.  And  since  His 
history  is  of  a  piece  with  His  consciousness,  the 
two  must  be  taken  together.  The  theological  task 
is  therefore  to  interpret  God  through  the  history 
and  the  consciousness  of  the  historical  Christ. 

But  here  the  question  postponed  at  the  beginning 
presses  for  an  answer.  The  term  '  historical  Christ' 
is  not  unambiguous.  What  are  the  contents  of 
His  consciousness,  what  are  the  facts  in  His  history, 
which  give  to  Him  His  meaning  for  faith,  and  which 
must  be  regarded  as  constituting  His  historical 
personality?  We  know  Jesus  from  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  as  the  teacher  of  an  ethical  ideal  supreme 
in  its  depth  and  height,  and  of  a  religion  of  pure 
inwardness  and  spirituality.  We  obtain  glimpses 
into  an  inner  life  of  intimate  and  unbroken  fellow- 
ship with  God.  He  was  conscious  of  a  unique 
vocation,  to  bring  men  to  the  knowledge  and  ser- 
vice of  the  Father  in  heaven,  and  to  introduce  the 
Reign  of  God  on  earth.  In  His  consciousness  of 
tins  vocation  and  of  His  equipment  for  it,  He 
accepted  the  title  of  Messiah.  He  carried  out  His 
vocation  with  an  obedience  to  God  that  never 
wavered,  with  a  trust  in  God  that  no  storm  could 
shake,  with  a  love  that  shrank  from  no  sacrifice, 
and  that  never  grew  cold.  He  accepted  the  cross 
in  the  confidence  that  God's  purpose  would  not  be 
overthrown  by  His  death,  but  established.  This  at 
east  criticism  leaves  untouched  ;  and  for  some  this 
human  Jesus  is  the  Jesus  of  history,  and,  at  the 
same  time  the  Divine  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the 
Morld.  The  constitutive  facts  in  His  Person  and 
liMory  are  the  religious  and  ethical  facts.  But 
such  is  not  the  view  of  those  whose  position  we  are 
now  describing.  Accepting  these  facts,  they  do 
not  regard  them  as  supplying  an  adequate  con- 
*  Fairbairn,  Christ  in  Modern,  Theology,  p.  8. 


ception  of  the  Christ  of  history,  or  as  disclosing  the 
deepest  meaning  of  His  life.  For  Christo-centric 
as  for  traditional  theology,  the  elements  of  cardinal 
importance  in  Christ's  consciousness  and  history 
are  the  miraculous  elements.  The  facts  that  give 
to  His  inner  life  its  character  are  His  moral 
perfection  and  consciousness  of  sinlessness,  His 
assertion  of  a  unique  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  a 
Sonship  different  in  kind  from  that  possible  to  His 
disciples,  His  assertion  of  His  Messiahshipandpre- 
existence,  Hisdemand  for  absolute  devotion  to  His 
Person,  His  claim  to  a  superhuman  authority  in 
forgiving  sins  and  in  dealing  with  OT  institu- 
tions and  laws,  His  claim  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  the  arbiter  of  human  destiny,  the  final 
Judge.  Similarly  His  outer  life  receives  its  char- 
acter from  the  Virgin-birth,  the  Miracles  (inter- 
preted in  the  strict  sense),  and,  above  all,  from  the 
bodily  Resurrection.  The  historical  Christ  is  the 
transcendent  and  miraculous  Christ,  the  Christ 
who  was  conscious  of  a  superhuman  dignity,  and 
who  was  declared  by  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power  (Uo  l4). 

Tliis  conception  of  Christ,  with  its  subordination 
of  the  moral  and  religious  in  His  consciousness 
and  history  to  the  miraculous,  carries  with  it  two 
momentous  consequences.  In  the  first  place,  it  in- 
volves the  view,  is  indeed  founded  upon  it,  that 
the  Revelation  of  God  is  to  be  found  not  primarily 
in  Christ's  Person  and  ministry,  but  in  the  doc> 
trines  in  which  these  are  interpreted.  Christ  is 
brought  before  us  as  primarily  a  problem  that 
demands  solution.  What  constitute  Him  a  prob- 
lem are  the  above-mentioned  facts  in  His  con- 
sciousness and  history,  which  cannot  be  accounted 
I  for  except  en  the  hypothesis  that  He  was  a  super- 
human, supernatural  Being— a  Being  that  stood 
1  in  a  relation  to  God  beyond  any  that  can  be 
described  in  ethical  terms  These  /acts  are  singled 
out  as  the  essential  ones,  just  because  they  set  the 
pioblem  and  provide  the  basis  for  the  transcen- 
;  dental  hypothesis.  The  solution  of  the  problem 
is  given  in  the  NT  doctrines  of  Christ's  Person 
.  and  work.  The  Person  and  work  constitute  the 
facts ;  the  doctrines  supply  their  explanation  or 
interpretation.  Apart  from  the  doctrinal  inter 
pretation  the  facts  might  slill  retain  a  certain 
ethico- religious  significance,  but  they  would  lose 
their  highest,  their  essential,  meaning.  It  is  the 
interpretation  or  construction  that  is  the  essential 
thing  in  Christianity.  The  gos[»el  is  not  given 
with  the  character,  teaching,  and  ministry  of 
Christ,  in  their  direct  appeal  to  the  heart  and 
conscience;  only  the  doctrinal  interpretation  of 
these  facts  —  that  the  pre -existent  Son  of  God 
assumed  human  nature,  lived  among  men,  and 
atoned  by  His  death  for  their  sin— has  a  right  to 
the  name.  Christianity  is  given  only  when  Christ 
is  speculatively  construed.* 

Though  the  need  for  such  a  construction  can  be 
demonstrated,  the  construction  itself  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  work  of  human  freedom.  We  re- 
ceive it  as  authoritatively  given.  To  traditional 
theology  the  authority  is  inspired  Scripture,  the 
witness  of  the  Apostolic  writers  no  less  than 
Christ's  self-witness.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
Christo-centric  school  that,  with  a  freer  view  of 
inspiration,  it  admits  only  the  self-witness  as  the 
ultimate  authority.  Onfy  Christ  Himself  could 
know  and  reveal  the  secret  of  His  unique  person- 
ality. The  doctrine  of  the  Apostolic  writers  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  a  religious 
experience  created  by  Christ,  but  as  the  repro- 
duction or  development  of  ideas  received  from 
Christ's  lips.  These  writers  are  only  the  channel 
by  which  the  interpretation  has  reached  us,  not 
its  source. 

*  Fairbairn,  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion,  p.  306. 
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A  doctrinal  conception  of  Uevd.it ion  requires 
as  its  correlate  a  conception  of  Faith  us  primarily 
an  intellectual  act.  Faith  must  be  defined  as  the 
assent  of  the  mind  to  u  proposition  on  the  ground 
of  authority.  This  assent,  however,  though  the 
primary  element  in  faith,  is  not  treated  as  the 
whole  of  it;  it  hecomes  effective  only  when  re- 
inforced by  the  practical  elements  of  feeling  and 
will. 

More  fruitful,  perhaps,  than  its  attempt  at  a 
fresh  ''rounding  <d  doctrine  has  been  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Christo-centric  sehool  to  the  revision  of 
doctrine.  It  has  sought  to  free  the  formulas  that 
describe  the  Triune  Being  of  God  and  the  Person 
and  work  of  Christ  from  their  over-refinement, 
to  translate  them  into  the  categories  of  modern 
thought,  and  to  make  them  more  ethical  and  less 
metaphysical, 

(2)  We  pass  to  a  second,  and  much  more  radical 
phase  of  the  movement.  To  many,  '  back  to  Christ' 
means  back  from  historical  Christianity,  the  re- 
ligion founded  upon  Christ,  to  the  religion  which 
Christ  taught,  and  which  we  see  embodied  in  His 
life.  More  than  a  century  ago  the  position  was 
summed  up  by  Lessing  'in  his  famous  saying, 
'The  Christian  religion  has  been  tried  for  eighteen 
centuries;  the  religion  of  Christ  remains  to  be 
tried. ' 

That  the  stream  of  religion  flows  purer  at  its 
fowitainhead  than  at  its  lower  reaches  is  a  fact 
which  the  study  of  every  historical  religion  con- 
firms. As  a  religion  advances  through  history,  it 
loses  something  of  its  idealism  and  becomes  more 
secular,  takes  up  foreign  elements,  accumulates 
dogma?  and  ceremonies,  parts  with  its  simplicity 
and  spontaneity,  and  becomes  more  and  more  a 
human  construction.  And  every  religious  reform 
has  signified  y,  throwing  off  of  foreign  accretions, 
and  a  return  to  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the 
source.  Did  not  Christ  Himself  represent  a  re- 
action from  the  elaborate  legal  and  ceremonial 
system  of  Judaism  to  the  simpler  and  more  ethical 
faith  of  the  prophets?  The  Information  was  a 
return  to  primitive  Christianity,  but  less  to  Christ 
than  to  St.  Paul.  But  we  must,  it  is  maintained, 
go  behind  even  St.  Paul  and  the  early  disciples. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  in  the  NT,  Christianity 
is  not  the  complex  thing  it  afterwards  became; 
still,  the  process  of  intellectual  and  ceremonial 
elaboration  has  begun.  If  we  have  not  the  fully- 
developed  system  of  dogma  and  sacrament,  we 
have  at  least  the  germs  out  of  which  it  arose  ;  and 
while  much  must  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate 
development  of  princi]des  implicit  in  Christ's 
gospel,  there  is  also  the  introduction  of  a  foreign 
element. 

Let  us  contrast  at  one  or  two  points  the  gospel 
as  proclaimed  by  Jesus  with  the  Church's  render- 
ing of  it.  Jesus'  gospel  contains  no  Christology. 
It  is  the  glad  tidings  of  a  Father  in  heaven,  whose 
love  and  care  embrace  all  His  creatures,  in  whose 
eyes  every  human  soul  is  precious,  and  who  is  at 
once  the  righteous  Judge  and  the  pitiful,  forgiving 
Saviour.  Jesus  was  conscious  of  His  unique  posi- 
tion as  the  Mediator  of  salvation,  but  He  never 
(according  to  the  Synoptic  tradition)  required  faith 
in  Himself  in  the  same  sense  as  He  required  faitli 
in  God.  God  was  the  one  object  of  faith  ;  and  if 
Jesus  called  men  to  Himself,  it  was  only  that  He 
might  lead  them  to  God,  and  teacli  them  to  love, 
trust,  and  obey  God.  Turning  to  the  gospel  of 
the  Church,  we  find  a  doctrine  of  Christ's  Person 
at  the  heart  of  it.  To  believe  the  gospel  is  no 
longer,  in  the  first  place  at  least,  to  receive  God's 
message  of  love  and  forgiveness,  and  to  obey  His 
summons  to  repentance,  trust,  and  service  ;  it  is 
to  believe  that  Jesus  is  Messiah,  a  pre-existent, 
heavenly  Being,  the  second  Person  in  the  Trinity. 
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propositions  included  in  the  Church'*  doctrine  of 
l.e.leinption  Jesus,  indeed,  teaches  that  none  is 
good  (Mt  10"),  that  even  at  the  best  we  are  un- 
profitable servants,  who  have  done  no  more  than 
our  duty  (Ul7'»)j  but  He  knows  nothing  of 
inherited  guilt,  radical  corruption  of  human 
nature,  human  inability  to  do  any  good  work. 
In  the  gospel  of  Jesus  we  are  in  'the  region  of 
direct  moral  intuition  ;  nothing  is  there  merely 
because  apologetic  or  system  required  it.  We 
are  also  in  the  region  of  moral  sanity.  There 
is  nothing  of  asceticism,  and  no  attempt  to  culti- 
vate a.  feeling  of  sinfulness.  Men  are  bidden 
strive  to  be  perfect  as  their  Father  in  heaven 
is  perfect  (Mt  54B).  Comparing  the  gospel  of 
the  Church  with  that  of  Christ,  we  find  com- 
plication instead  of  simplicity,  theological  con- 
struction instead  of  intuition,  and  sometimes 
morbidness  and  exaggeration  in  place  of  sanity. 
Finally,  while  the  teaching  of  Jesus  places  the 
centre  of  gravity  in  the  will,  the  Church  transfers 
it  to  the  intellect.  'This  do  and  thou  shalt  live' 
(Lk  Wa)  is  the  command  of  Jesus:  what  the 
Church  requires  is  belief  rather  than  conduct. 

The  gospel  of  Jesus  repre-ents  the  crown  of 
religion  ;  it  is  the  highest  and,  in  its  innermost 
nature,  the  final  stage  of  religious  development. 
No  other  historical  religion  can  endure  a  moment's 
comparison  with  it.  And  tiie  religions  manu- 
factured out  of  a  few  philosophical  principles  have 
still  less  claim  to  serious  consideration,  since  they 
are  wholly  lacking  in  everything  that  gives  a 
religion  vitality.  It  can  be  said  with  literal  truth 
that,  for  any  civilized  community,  the  choice  is 
not  between  Christianity  and  some  other  religion, 
but  between  Christianity  and  no  religion  at  all. 

While  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  regarded  as  the 
one  faith  capable  of  meeting  the  need  of  this  and 
of  every  age,  it  is  not  meant  that  it  can  be  re- 
produced in  every  detail.  We  must  distinguish 
between  central  and  peripheral  elements,  and 
between  the  enduring  spirit  and  the  passing 
form  of  manifestation.  We  cannot,  for  example, 
revive  the  primitive  expectation  of  the  world's 
speedy  end,  or  the  ideas  about  angels,  Satan, 
unclean  spirits  as  the  agents  in  disease,  which 
Jesus  shared  with  His  contemporaries.  The 
gospel  must  be  translated  into  the  language  of 
to-day,  and  its  spirit  applied  to  the  relations  of 
our  modern  life. 

How  is  Jesus  Himself  regarded  by  those  who 
represent  this  type  of  thought?  All  speculative 
Christology,  whether  Biblical  or  ecclesiastical,  is 
rejected,  and  it  is  asserted  that  such  Christology 
lias  no  basis  in  the  language  which  Jesus  used 
about  Himself.  Further,  it  is  held  that  not  Jesus, 
but  the  God  whom  Jesus  revealed,  is  the  imme- 
diate object  of  our  faith.  At  the  same  time,  the 
unique  significance  of  Jesus,  not  only  in  the  history 
of  religion  but  also  for  the  individual,  is  earnestly 
recognized.  We  quote  the  confession  of  Bousset : 
'  Thou  art  our  leader,  to  whom  there  is  none  like, 
the  leader  in  the  highest  things,  the  leader  of  our 
soul  to  God,  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.'  * 
The  figure  of  Jesus  is  the  grandest  and  most  per- 
fect that  God  has  bestowed  on  humanity  through- 
out the  lung  course  of  its  upward  journey.  Bousset 
can  even  adopt  the  confession  of  St  Paul,  'God 
*  Bousset,  Das  Wesen  der  Religion,  p.  267. 
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was  in  Christ'  (2  Co  519).  Harnack  goes  a  step 
further.  'Jesus,'  lie  says,  'is  the  way  to  the 
Father,  and  He  is  also  the  judge  ordained  by 
the  Father.  Not  as  a  constituent  does  He  belong 
to  the  Gospel,  but  He  has  been  its  personal  rea/i~«- 
tion  and  power,  and  will  always  be  felt  as  sueh. 
But  in  thus  insisting  on  the  dependence  of  the 
gospel  on  the  Person  behind  it  for  its  power  in 
awakening  faith,  Harnack  is  to  be  regarded  as 
representing  the  .type  of  thought  to  be  described 
in  the  next  section  rather  than  that  described  here. 

(3)  The  last  type  of  theological  thought  which 
has  to  be  considered,  as  hearing  upon  it  the  impress 
of  the  modern  feeling  for  the  historical  Christ,  is 
the  most  important  of  all.  It  is  that  represented 
by  the  great  name  of  Ritschl.  For  Ritschlian  ism, 
even  more  than  for  traditional  orthodoxy,  Christ  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  Christianity.  In  Him 
the  living  God  reveals  Himself  to  men  ;  He  is  the 
fact  in  history  in  which  God  meets  us,  to  awaken 
our  faith  and  lead  us  into  the  blessedness  of  His 
fellowship.  What  is  it  in  Christ  that  gives  Him 
His  so  momentous  significance  ?  The  answer  which 
Kitschlianism  gives  to  this  question  involves  a 
new  interpretation  of  the  great  Christian  ideas,— 
Revelation,  Gospel,  Doctrine,  Faith,  — only  it  is 
claimed  that  this  interpretation  is  nothing  more 
than  a  carrying  out  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Reformation. 

In  Catholic,  and  not  less  in  traditional  Pro- 
testant, theology  the  significance  of  Christ  is  con- 
centrated in  the  doctrines  in  which  His  Person 
and  work  have  received  their  interpretation. 
Christianity  is  summed  up  in  the  great  speculative 
ideas  of  the  eternal  Sonsliip,  the  Incarnation,  and 
the  atoning  Death.  These  ideas  are  regarded  as 
constituting  the  content  of  Revelation  and  the 
object  of  faith  ;  into  them  the  meaning  and  power 
of  Jesus'  life  are  gathered,  and  to  believe  them  is 
to  believe  the  gospel.  Doctrine,  Gospel,  Revela- 
tion are  treated  as  one  and  the  same  thing.  For 
Kitschlianism,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  the 
doctrinal  interpretation  that  is  the  vital  thing,  but 
the  Person  and  work  interpreted.  Doctrine  has 
its  own  importance,  but  it  must  not  be  identi- 
fied with  Revelation  or  with  the  Gospel ;  and  con- 
sequently it  is  not  the  object  of  faith.  The  im- 
portance of  doctrine  lies  in  this,  that  it  brings  to 
expression  what  faith  has  found  in  Christ.  The 
appropriation  of  the  Revelation  of  God  in  Christ 
results  in  a  new  knowledge  of  God  and  of  human 
life,  and  it  is  the  task  of  dogmatics  to  exhibit  this 
knowledge  in  its  purity,  free  from  any  admixture 
of  philosophical  speculation,  and  in  its  connexion 
with  the  inner  life.  Doctrine  is  the  explicitly 
formulated  knowledge  of  faith.  But  the  doctrines 
in  which  another's  faitli  has  expressed  itself  cannot 
be  received  by  us  as  the  ground  of  our  faitli.  it  is 
not  by  appropriating  St.  Paul's  thoughts  about 
Christ— that  He  was  a  propitiatory  ottering,  a  pre- 
existent  heavenly  Being,  etc.  —  that  we  become 
Christians,  but  only  by  trusting  Christ  as  St.  Paul 
trusted  Him.  When  there  is  this  direct  contact 
with  Christ,  St.  Paul's  thoughts  will  be  reproduced 
as  the  fruit  of  our  own  experience,  and  only  then 
will  they  have  real  meaning  for  us.  To  substitute 
for  Christ  as  the  object  of  faith  a  doctrine  of  His 
Person  and  work  is  to  remove  faith  from  its  genetic 
ground.  For  the  creative  thing  in  Christianity  is 
not  the  doctrines  which,  with  more  or  less  truth 
and  fulness,  describe  Christ's  significance  ;  it  is  the 
personal  life  in  its  inexhaustible  wealth  of  mean- 
ing and  power,  and  as  it  manifests  itself  to  us  in 
word  and  deed.  Doctrine  is  a  product  of  faith,  not 
its  causal  ground.  Moreover,  the  substitution  of 
doctrine  for  Christ  has  this  further  result,  that  it 
carries  with  it  a  false  view  of  faith.  Faitli  is  then 
*  Harnack,  Dan  Wesen  des  Christenlums,  p.  91. 


necessarily  conceived  in  the  Catholic  manner  as 
the  submission  of  the  mind  to  a  proposition  on  the 
ground  of  its  authority.  Rut  if  the  Reformation 
has  taught  us  anything,  it  is  that  faith  is  not 
assent  to  a  doctrine,  but  trust  in  the  living  God. 
Faith  is  no  product  of  our  own  activity ;  it  is  God- 
created— the  result  of  the  contact  of  the  soul  with 
Divine  reality.  In  the  Person  of  Christ,  God  so 
reveals  Himself  to  us  as  to  command  our  reverencej 
trust,  and  devotion. 

Not  a  doctrine,  therefore,  but  a  life  is  for 
Ritschlian  theology  the  medium  of  Revelation 
and  the  object  of  faith.  But  the  further  question 
arises,  What  are  the  facts  in  the  life  that  clothe 
it  with  Divine  meaning  and  power?  In  traditional 
theology  the  main  emphasis  falls  upon  the  element 
of  the  miraculous.  This  follows  necessarily  from 
the  position  assigned  to  doctrine.  Doctrine  is  the 
object  of  faith,  and  it  is  the  miraculous  facts— 
Virgin-birth,  Miracles,  Sinlessness,  unique  Know- 
ledge of  God,  bodily  Resurrection— that  supply 
the  basis  for  the  dogmatic  structure.  But  in  the 
Ritschlian  system  no  importance  is  attached  to 
the  miraculous  as  such.  The  attempt  to  demon- 
strate the  Divine  significance  of  Jesus  in  a  theo- 
retical (or  causal)  way  is  abandoned  as  at  once 
impossible  and  mistaken.  It  is  not  possible,  it  is 
maintained,  by  means  of  the  facts  to  which  tradi- 
tional theology  appeals,  to  prove  scientifically  that 
Jesus  cannot  be  explained  by  the  causes  operative 
in  history,  and  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  transcen- 
dental origin  and  nature  must  be  brought  into,  the 
field.  Only  for  faith  is  a  miracle  a  proof  of  God's 
working ;  for  science  it  is  either  an  unexplained 
fact  or  a  deceptive  appearance.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  through  breaches  in  the  continuity  of  nature 
or  of  history  that  God  makes  His  presence  and 
activity  certain  to  us.  The  religious  view  of 
nature  or  history  is  no  product  of  causal  explana- 
tion. To  faith  alone  does  God  reveal  Himself, 
and  the  judgment  that  God  is  in  Christ  is  a  judg- 
ment of  faith.  To  consider  Jesus  in  the  light  of  a 
problem  that  has  to  be  explained  is  to  abandon 
the  religious  attitude  for  the. scientific. 

The  vital  facts  in  Christ's  life  are,  for  Ritsch- 
lianism,  those  that  exhibit  the  living  Person, 
and  His  activity  in  His  vocation.  The  Christ  who 
knew  God  as  Father,  who  never  turned  aside  from 
doing  the  Fathei's  will,  who  never  in  the  darkest 
vicissitudes  of  His  life  lost  His  confidence  in  the 
Father's  wisdom,  power,  and  love,  and  who  by  His 
faith  overcame  the  world  and  conquered  death ; 
the  Christ  who,  understanding  and  feeling  the 
evil  of  sin  as  none  else,  in  holy  love  and  pity 
sought  out  the  sinful,  making  them  His  com- 
panions and  opening  for  them  the  door  into  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  who  for  their  sakes  sur- 
rendered His  life  as  an  offering,  enduring  the  cross 
and  despising  the  shame— this  is  at  once  the  Christ 
of  history  and  the  Christ  of  faith.  His  unique 
consciousness  of  God  and  His  sinlessness — or,  as  it 
is  better  described,  His  moral  .perfection— do  not 
owe  their  religious  importance  to  their  serviceable- 
ness  as  proofs  of  a  transcendental  '  nature  J ;  their 
importance  lies  in  their  inherent  worth  and  power 
as  elements  in  His  personality.  That  there  is 
something  inscrutable  in  Jesus'  consciousness  of 
God  is  strongly  maintained  ;  only  it  is  not  our 
inability  to  account  for  Him  that  gives  Him  His 
religious  significance.  Similarly  the  miracles  are 
not  to  be  viewed  as  proofs,  but  as  exhibiting  His 
gracious  activity  in  His  vocation.  What  of  the 
Resurrection  ?  Within  the  Ritschlian  school  there 
are  some  who  include  this  as  part  of  the  historically 
given  ground  of  faith.  The  view  of  the  majority, 
however,  and  the  one  that  seems  most  consistent 
with  the  general  position,  is  that  belief  in  Jesus 
eternal  existence  is  rather  the  final  outcome  of 
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faith  than  its  preliminary  condition.  Apart  from 
the  difficulties  which  the  Resurrection  narratives 
present,  our  belief  that  Jesus  lives  is  not  one  that 
rests  on  human  testimony.  It  depends  on  the 
impression  produced  on  us  by  His  Person,  —  He 
could  not  be  holden  of  death  (Ac  224),— and  on  our 
acceptance  of  His  revelation  of  the  Father-God. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  it  is  the 
historical  or  the  exalted  Christ  that  is  the  object 
of  faith.  These  alternatives  are  not,  however,  so 
opposed  as  they  seem.  Most  would  admit  that 
our  conception  of  the  exalted  Christ,  if  it  is  not  to 
pass  into  the  region  of  pure  phantasy,  must  derive 
its  content  from  the  historical  life  ;  and  also,  that 
the  historical  Christ  must  be  thought  of,  not 
merely  as  a  figure  uf  the  past,  but  as  alive  for 
evermore.  The  exalted  Christ  is  the  Christ  of 
history,  with  the  superadded  thought  that  He  is 
not  dead  but  risen,  and  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

The  gospel,  the  glad  message  of  God's  Fatherly 
love  and  forgiveness,  is,  according-  to  Ritschlian 
thought,  already  given  in  the  simple  proclamation 
of  Jesus.  To  complicate  this  simple  proclamation 
with  doctrine  is  to  pervert  it.  But  this  is  not  to 
say  that  Christ  has  no  place  in  His  gospel.  In  the 
lir.-t  place,  it  is  from  Christ's  Personality,  and  from 
His  activity  in  His  vocation,  that  the  gospel  de- 
rives its  meaning.  Apart  from  His  ministry  of 
love,  our  conception  of  the  Fatherly  love  of  God 
can  have  but  little  living  content.  That  historical 
ministry  in  its  inexhaustible  richness  stands  as  the 
enduring  exhibition  of  what  Divine  love  means. 
The  dogmatic  conception  of  the  Father  surrender- 
ing His  eternal  Son  to  death  is  much  poorer  as  an 
exhibition  of  love  than  the  historical  reality.  So 
also  one  can  rise  to  the  height  of  the  gospel  con- 
ception of  God's  righteousness  and  mercy  only  as 
one  keeps  in  view  the  mind  and  character  of  Christ, 
and  His  treatment  of  sinners.  The  reconciliation 
of  these  two  attributes  is  not  a  matter  of  juris- 
prudence, as  the  Atonement  doctrine  makes  it ;  it 
is  the  secret  of  a  personal  life.  We  see  them  re- 
conciled in  the  mind  and  ministry  of  Jesus,  who, 
undefiled  and  separate  from  sinners,  yet  received 
them  into  His  fellowship. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  analyzing  Christ's  sig- 
nificance, Ritschlian  theology  attaches  even  greater 
importance  to  the  idea  of  Power.  Christ  is  that 
fact  through  which  God  enters  as  a  force  into 
history,  to  awaken  and  sustain  faith.  It  is  not 
natural  for  us  to  believe  the  gospel  of  God's  for- 
giveness and  Fatherly  love  and  care.  Rather  does 
faith  arise  as  u.  victory  over  nature.  When  we 
contemplate  the  iron  system  of  mechanical  forces 
and  laws  that  beset  us  behind  and  before,  and 
beyond  which  no  theoretical  knowledge  can  con- 
duet  us,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  persuade  ourselves 
that  these  forces  and  laws  are  but  the  angels  and 
ministers  of  a  gracious  personal  will.  It  is  su- 
premely through  Christ  that  we  reach  this  assur- 
ance. He  is  the  Divine  fact  that  so  masters  us  as 
to  convince  us  that  not  mechanism,  but  the  Good 
is  the  ultimate  reality.  The  spiritual  might  of 
God  becomes  real  to  us  as  we  contemplate  the 
power  of  the  Good  in  Jesus'  life.  Forgiveness 
becomes  real  and  guilt  becomes  real  when  we  feel 
behind  them  the  throb  of  Jesus'  holy  love.  The 
great  redemptive  forces— faith,  love,  self-sacrifice, 
moral  fidelity— have  their  supreme  seat  and  centre 
in  the  Person  and  life  and  cross  of  the  man  Christ 
Jesus.  We  may  sum  up  the  position  by  saying 
that  in  Him  the  will  of  God  for  man's  salvation 
becomes  effective. 

Such  are  the  three  theological  types  in  which 
the  influence  of  the  movement  '  back  to  Christ'  is 
most  apparent.  It  would  be  premature  to  forecast 
the  ultimate  issue  of  the  movement.  But  one 
thing  is  certain.     So  momentous  an  event  as  the 


recovery  of  the  historical  figure  of  Christ  eannot 
leave  theology  exactly  as  it  found  it. 
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W.  MO  KG  AN. 
BAG  (Jn  12s  13=9  y\wo-aoKop.ov  ;  in  Lk  12»  /3aWna 
is  tr.  '  bags '  in  AV,  but  RV  '  purses ' ;  see  Purse). 

VX**vi**l*M  (in  NT  peculiar  to  St.  John)  meant  originally  a 
case  for  keeping  the  mouth-pieces  of  wind  instruments  (>%£>?«, 
xofAitu);  so  I'hrvmcus,  who  gives  yXtmr/rt>*ou.e7ov  as  the  proper 
form,  rejecting  that  of  NT,  which,  however,  is  found  in  an  old 
Doric  inscription,  in  later  Comic  writers  and  in  LXX  (see  Liddell 
and  Scott).  The  RVnj  'box'  seems  the  better  rendering. 
Field  (OS)  has  a  very  full  note,  in  which  he  concludes  that 
y\.,  both  in  its  general  and  in  its  special  sense,  means  not  a 
bag,  but  a  box  or  chest,  always  of  wood  or  other  hard  material. 
Thus  Hesychius  defines  it  as  a  wooden  receptacle  of  remnants 
(jropoe  |uJlj*5)  tot  Aei-^khwi.)  ;  Arrian  mentions  yXaiaaaxofjM.  made  of 
tortoise-shell ;  in  the  Anthology  yx.  is  apparently  a  coffin  ('  when 
I  look  at  Nicanor  the  coffin-maker  [s-opeTr.ynrJ,  and  consider  for 
what  purpose  he  makes  these  wooden  boxes  [yXuevixojj.*) ')  ;  and 
in  an  inscription  quoted  by  Hatch  (Essays  in  Biblical  Greek) 
yX.  means  the  strong  hox  or  muniment  chest  of  an  association. 
The  LXX  translates  pn«  in  2  Ch  24*f  by  j-A.  (the  chest  for  the 
offerings,  but  xipairi;  in  2  K  12yf-  as  usually),  which  Cod.  A  also 
gives  in  2  S  C11  (the  Ark).  Aquila  uses  yX.  for  |H!«  in  all  its 
significations,  e.i,.  coffin  (Gn  Stf-W),  the  Ark  (Ex  37', *  1  S  51,  2  S 
011).  Ancient  Versions  of  Jn.  agree  with  this  view  ;  Vulg.  gives 
loculos,  the  plural,  says  Field,  '  indicating  several  partitions,' 
a  small  portable  cash-box  ;  D  lat.  locttlum;  Nonnus  Hovpic.T<r,v 
X''&<>*,  Hgtieam  arculam.  In  favour  of  EV  it  may  be  urged  that 
something  small  and  easily  carried  is  required  by  the  context, 
whereas  the  above  instances  are  chiefly  larger  boxes  (but  note 
use  of  yX.  by  Hesychius  and  Arrian  above).  Again,  in  1  S  6*f- 
niN  (EV 'coffer')  is  tr.  yXutwxofj*'  by  Josephus,  and  is  from 
a  root  '  to  tremble,  wag,  move  to  and  fro,'  whence  in  Arabic 
there  is  a  similar  word  meaning  a  bag  filled  with  stones  hung 
at  the  sides  of  camels  to  preserve  equilibrium  (see  Gesenitis, 
Lex.).    In  modern  Greek  also  yx.  means  purse  or  bag  (Hatch). 

The  y\.  was  the  receptacle  for  the  money  of  Jesus 
and  the  disciples;  it  contained,  no  doubt,  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  their  goods,  and  gave  the 
idea  later  of  the  common  fund  (Ac  43af-);  it  was 
replenished  by  the  gifts  of  friends  {Lk  8>) ;  and 
from  it  the  poor  were  helped  (Jn  I329).  Judas 
may  have  been  entrusted  with  it  as  being  the  best 
fitted  for  such  work  ;  but  what  might  have  proved 
a  blessing,  as  giving  useful  employment  for  his 
talents,  became  the  means  of  his  ruin.  Other  sug- 
gested explanations  are :  that  Christ  thought  tit 
to  call  forth  a  manifestation  of  his  sin  as  the  only 
means  of  eure  (Hengstenberg) ;  or  that  it  was 
simply  a  private  arrangement  between  the  disciples 
(Godefc).  The  'bag'  could  not  have  been  taken 
from  him,  as  Edersheim  (Life  and  Tones,  ii.  472) 
remarks,  without  exposing  him  to  the  others,  and 
precipitating  his  moral  destruction.     See  Judas 

ISCAKIOT.  W.  H.  DUNIMS. 

BAND.— A  Roman  legion,  the  full  strength  of 
which  was  about  (XXX)  men,  was  divided  into  ten 
cohorts  (600),  and  each  cohort  into  three  maniples 
(200).  Greek  writers  use  the  word  o-w^pa,  rendered 
'  band'  in  our  versions,  sometimes  for  maniple  but 
usually  for  cohort ;  hence  KVm  has  regularly 
'eohori.'    The  troops  in  Juda-a,  however,  as  in 
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other  provinces  governed  by  a  procurator,  con- 
sisted simply  of  auxiliaries,  not  Itoman  citizens, 
but  provincials ;  these  were  not  formed  into 
legions,  but  merely  into  cohorts,  of  strength  vary* 
ing  from  500  to  1000,  sometimes  consisting  purely 
of  infantry,  sometimes  including  cavalry  also. 
The  forces  in  Palestine  seem  to  have  been 
originally  Herod's  troops,  taken  over  by  the 
Romans ;  they  were  recruited  in  the  Greek  cities 
in  or  around  the  country,  such  as  Caesarea, 
Ascalon,  Sebaste.  One  such  cohort  formed  the 
garrison  of  Jerusalem,  stationed  in  the  fortress  of 
Antonia,  adjoining  the  Temple,  under  a  chiliarch 
or  tribune  ('  the  chief  captain  of  the  band,'  Ac  2131). 
From  the  account  of  the  force  at  the  disposal  of 
Lysias  (Ac  23'J3),  his  cohort  must  have  been  « 
cohors  miliaria  equestris,  consisting  of  760  infantry 
and  240  cavalry  ;  but  this  may  not  have  been  the 
case  in  our  Lord's  time,  some  30  years  earlier.  This 
Koman  force  was  probably  granted  by  Pilate  to 
effect  our  Lord's  arrest  (Jn  18a-  '-,  where  '  the 
band'  under  its  'chief  captain'  [RV]  seems  dis- 
tinguished from  'the  officers  of  the  Jews,'  i.e.  the 
Temple  police  ;  see  Westcott,  ad  loc).  Of  course, 
only  a  portion  of  the  whole  cohort  would  be 
needed.  In  Mt  2727  |i  Mk  1518,  the  soldiers  gather 
together  'the  whole  band'  to  mock  our  Lord; 
obviously  all  who  were  at  hand  and  not  on  duty. 

Literature.— Grimm-Tha.ver,  s.v.  rwpa.;  Schiirer,  HJP  i. 
ii.  49-56 ;    Marquardt,  Jtomiscke   Slaatsverwaltunn  ( 1884).  ii. 

468ff-534fl-  Harold  Smith. 

BANK.— 1.  In  the  parable  of  the  Pounds,  Christ 
upbraids  the  slothful  servant  because  he  had  not 
given  his  pound  to  the  bank  (<?7rl  rp&irefav),  i.e. 
the  office  of  the  money-changers  (Lk  19-"3),  who 
would  have  kept  it  safe,  and  also  paid  interest  for 
it.  'Bankers  (Tpajreftrm)  is  used  in  RV  of  Mt 
25"  for  'money-changers'  of  the  AV.  In  Greek 
cities  the  bankers  sat  at  their  tables  (rpdwe^a)  in 
the  market-place.  They  changed  coins,  but  also 
took  money  on  deposit,  giving  what  would  now 
seem  very  high  interest  (see  articles  'Money- 
Changers'  and  'Usury'  in  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  of 
Hastings'  DB). 

In  this  parable  some  suppose  that  Christ  meant 
by  '  the  bank '  to  indicate  the  Synagogue,  or  the 
Christian  Church  as  an  organized  body,  which 
might  use  the  gifts  or  powers  of  a  disciple,  when 
he  could  not,  through  timidity  or  lack  of  ener»y 
exercise  them  himself.  Others  have  supposed  that 
He  pointed  to  prayer  as  a  substitute  for  good 
works  when  the  disciple  was  unable  to  do  such. 
JSut  all  this  i»  very  precarious.  (Cf.  Bruce,  Para- 
bolic 1  caching  of  Christ,  p.  209  f . ). 

nJ^TJ8.,^?0^^1  W  °}-  C^riat  which  ™ybecon- 
OngenOd  Joann.  xix.  etc.) gives  it 


were  fond  of  social  feasting.  The  word  Soxn,  ren- 
dered 'feast/  from  &x°A"">  'to  receive'  (ci.  E»<r 
'reception'),  is  used  with  ttoj^w,  'to  make'  (c7 
Heb.  nn?p  i*v  Job  V).  This  is  the  social  feast  or 
banquet,  as  distinguished  from  the  religious  feast 
[ioprif).  Levi  made  a  great  feast  in  his  house  (Lie 
52a) ;  and  Christ  advised  His  followers,  when  they 
gave  a  banquet,  to  invite  the  poor  and  afflicted 
rather  than  the  rich  and  influential  (1413).  Such 
banquets  were  usually  given  in  the  house  of  the 
host  to  invited  guests  (Lk  1413,  Jn  22),  but  there 
was  more  freedom  accorded  the  uninvited  than  is 
common  in  Western  social  life  (Lk  T36-88).  Guests 
reclined  on  couches,  leaning  upon  the  left  arm,  and 
eating  with  the  aid  of  the  right  hand,  as  in  ordinary 
meals.  Eating,  and  especially  drinking  of  wine 
(cf.  Heb.  n&yo  '  drink,'  and  ]-,:  '  wine,'  usea  for  '  ban- 
quet,' and  Gr.  avfiiroatov,  'drinking  together'), 
music,  dancing,  joyous  conversation,  merriment! 
usually  characterized  such  a  festivity.  Such  a 
banquet  was  a  part  of  wedding  occasions.  Jesus 
accepted  an  invitation  to  one  of  these  at  Cana  in 
Galilee  ( Jn  22ff-).  Levi  gave  a  banquet  in  His  honour 
(Lk  5a9).  There  were  often  large  numbers  present 
(5M),  and  gradations  in  the  places  (Mt23e,  Lk  14' 
201(i,  Mk  12»).  One  of  the  guests  was  usually 
appointed  'ruler  of  the  feast,' or  apxiTplitXtvos  (Jn 
2M- H),  who  superintended  the  drinking,  etc.  (cf 
Lk  22").  E.  B.  Pollard. 

BAPTISM  (pdTTTurfia  =  '  the  rite  of  Baptism,' 
always  in  NT  distinguished  from  Paimv^s,  "a. 
washing,'  Mk  74,  He  G2  91U  [but  see  Lightfoot,  Com. 
on  Colossians,  p.  184] ;  but  this  distinction  is  not 
maintained  in  Josephus  [cf.  Ant.  XVIII.  v.  2]; 
and  in  the  Latin. versions  and  Fathers  baptisma 
and  baptimuis  and  even  baptismum  are  used  in- 
discriminately, see  Plummer's  art.  '  Baptism '  in 
Hastings'  BB).—A  rite  wherein  by  immersion  in 
water  the  participant  symbolizes  and  signalizes 
his  transition  from  an  impure  to  a  pure  life,  iiis 
death  to  a  past  he  abandons,  and  his  new  birth  to 
a  future  he  desires. 

The  points  for  consideration  are  (1)  the  Origin 
of  Baptism,  (2)  its  Mode,  (3)  John's  Baptism  of  the 
people,  (4)  John's  Baptism  of  Jesus,  (5)  Baptism  by 
the  disciples  of  Jesus. 

1.  The  Origin  of  Baptism.— Baptism,  as.we  find  it 
in  the  Gospels,  may  be  traced  to  a  threefold  source, 
natural  symbolism,  the  lustrations  of  the  Mosaic 
Law,  and  the  baptism  of  proselytes.  In  many 
of  the  appointments  of  non- Christian  religions 
the  cleansing  of  the  soul  from  sin  is  symbolized 
by  the  washing  of  the  body  (see  the  Vendidad, 
Fargard,  ix.  ;  Williams,  lieliaiovs  Thought  in 
India,  347;  Vergil,  JEncid,  ii. '720;  Ovid,  Fasti, 
v.  680;  and  esp.  MacCulloch,  Compar.  Thcol.). 
As  in  other  religions,  so  in  Israel  washings  were 
the  means  appointed  for  restoring  the  person 
who  had  incurred  ceremonial   defilement  to    his 

™^-  n  i  ■■'       L-  ■  "■>  ",c  """">  uiscipies,  imam"  its    Place  among  the  worshipping  congregation.     The 

E?  thlt \K T  my,?P  a8  Lk  W2 ' "  J'e  have  not  i»n  faithful , '  Mosaic  Law  presented  certain  regulations  for  the 

eift ?un<W  *L  Jh/  duty  °,f  a  timid  3ervant  m»y  be  to  use  his 
exSrZce  Si„SVld5nCeaniauthoriti'  of  °then£  M.t  growing 
experience  might  ad  vane*  him  to  be  a  rp*Tsti-rrs  himself  whn 
■sable  to  trade  bold.,  with  that  which  GSSSrtto 


nected  with  this  parable. 


n,;„;„  .  -  -  .  .  -  r*'  Sw*"',  '  Be  .ye  tried  money-chanters 
?wr>.  "!'*""!  '". the  Clementine  Hmnilia  (iii.  Jn)  to .mean. 

m™™?h™Ph  ,  'be  (told  and  silver  on  their  tables.  But  it 
H  P„(  ~T  e  'S°'",i  M  ""*»  »s  connected  with  the  steward 
S2ii°'  ?'?  lna  ^lonts  b>-  ««  Corf's  disciples,  findin 


.An  Lk.  19f  I1""11'-'  AV  'trench1  (Gr.  y<W) 

ditchgin^  ""'j  \™™h<*  and  earth,  with  a'- 
a-aLt  «rt  '  used  ^besieger,  as  a  protection 
Snch  „  ™r  Yr  attackl°8  parties  (LatFm««„,). 
soTdLs„PfTi,  6V;aS  a?tua"y  employed  by  the 
?Jos Tv T;u?„mthesl^  of  Jerusalem,  A*n.  70 
\ous.  nj  v.  vi.  2).  Davth  \t    w    t  ,.™ 


avid  M.  W.  Laird, 
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removal  of  uncleanness  by  washing  with  water ; 
Lv  155- 8- w* 16  (Xouaerai  OSari  trav  ro  <rwjua  aiVoC) 
I62G-  -8-  etc.  But  if  the  Jew  himself  needed  almost 
daily  washing  ('  Judueus  quotidie  lavat,  quia  quo- 
tidie  inquinatur,'  Tertull.  de  Baptismo,  xv.),  much 
more  was  the  bath  of  purification  necessary  for  the 
Gentile  who  desired  to  pass  intoJudaism.  For  the 
proselyte  this  baptism  (nb^ny)  seemed  the  appro- 
priate initiation.  '  Whensoever  any  heathen  will 
betake  himself  and  be  joined  to  the  covenant  of 
Israel,  and  place  himself  under  the  wings  of  the 
Divine  Majesty,  and  take  the  yoke  of  the  Law 
upon  him,  voluntary  circumcision,  baptism,  and 
oblation  are  required.'    (See  this  and  other  pas- 


day_asVindli"edTthr3!f,  °J  Jal^Sti"e  in  Christ'a    sages  in  Lightfoot,  Horm  Heb.  on  Mt  3« ;  SchiiVer, 
y    as,  inueed,  throughout  the  East  generally-  I  HJP  §  31 1  and  Edersheim's  Life  and  Tivics  of 
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Jesus,  Appendix  xii.  on  'Baptism  of  Proselytes.' 
The  question  whether  the  baptism  of  proselytes 
was  in  vogue  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Baptist 
has  been  laid  to  rest  by  Edersheim  and  Sclnim). 
It  may  almost  be  said,  then,  that  when  John 
baptized  the  people,  he  meant  to  impress  them 
with  the  idea  that  they  must  be  re-born  before 
they  could  enter  the  kingdom.  He,  as  it  were, 
excommunicated  them,  and  by  requiring  them  to 
submit  to  Baptism,  declined  that  their  natural 
birth  as  Jews  was  insufficient  for  participation 
in  the  -Messianic  blessings.  No  doubt  also  he 
believed  himself  to  be  fulfilling  the  predictions  of 
Zee  131,  Ezk  ZG^,  as  well  as  the  craving  expressed 
in  Ps  517. 

2.  The  Mode  of  Baptism.—  That  the  normal  mode 
Mas  by  immersion  of  the  whole  body  may  be  in- 
ferred (a)  from  the  meaning  of  pawTtfa,  which  is 
the  intensive  or  frequentative  form  of  fiairTw,  '  I 
dip,'  and  denotes  to  immerse  or  submerge.  In  Pol y- 
bius,  iii.  72,  it  is  used  of  soldiers  wading  through  a 
Hooded  river,  'immersed'  to  their  breast  (?ws  tw» 
fxajTwv  o£  Trefoi  fiairri^ofievoi).  It  is  used  also  of 
sinking  ships  (in  i.  51,  the  Carthaginians  sank 
many  of  the  Human  ships,  iroXXd  tuv  aicafyuv  ifiair- 
Ttfrv).  [Many  examples  are  given  in  Stephanus, 
and  esp.  in  Classic  Baptism:  An  enquiry  into  the 
meaning  of  the  word  /3tnrWfw,  by  James  VV.  Dale, 
4th  ed.  Philadelphia,  1872].  The  point  is  that 
'dip'  or  'immerse'  is  the  primary,  'wash'  the 
secondary  meaning  of  fta-ir™  and  paTTTifa.  (6)  The 
same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  law  laid 
down  regarding  the  baptism  of  proselytes:  'As 
soon  as  he  grows  whole  of  the  wound  of  circum- 
cision, they  bring  him  to  Baptism,  and  being 
placed  in  the  water,  they  again  instruct  him  in 
some  weightier  and  in  some  lighter  commands  of 
the  Law.  Which  being  heard,  he  plunges  himself 
and  conies  up,  and  behold,  he  is  an  Israelite  in 
all  things.'  (See  Lightfoot,  I.e.).  To  use  Pauline 
language,  his  old  man  is  dead  and  buried  in  the 
water,  and  he  rises  from  this  cleansing  grave  a 
new  man.  The  full  significance  of  the  rite  would 
have  been  lost  had  immersion  not  been  practised. 
Again,  it  was  required  in  proselyte  baptism  that 
'every  person  baptized  must  dip  his  whole  body, 
now  stripped  and  made  naked,  at  one  dipping. 
And  wheresoever  in  the  Law  washing  of  the  body 
or  garments  is  mentioned,  it  means  nothing  else 
than  the  washing  of  the  whole  body.'  (c)  That 
immersion  was  the  mode  of  Baptism  adopted  by 
John  is  the  natural  conclusion  from  his  choosing 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Jordan  as  the  scene  of 
his  labours  ;  and  from  the  statement  of  Jn  3^  that 
he  was  baptizing  in  /Knon  '  because  there  was  much 
water  there.'  (d)  That  this  form  was  continued 
into  the  Christian  Church  appears  from  the  ex- 
pression Xovrpbv  TraXtvyei/cffias  (Tit  35),  and  from  the 
use  made  by  St.  Paul  in  Ro  6  of  the  symbolism. 
This  is  well  put  by  Bingham  [Antiq.  xi.  11)  : 
'  The  ancients  thought  that  immersion,  or  burying 
under  water,  did  more  likely  represent  the  death 
and  burial  and  resurrection  of  Christ  as  well  as 
our  own  death  unto  sin  and  rising  again  unto 
righteousness :  and  the  divesting  or  unclothing 
the  person  to  be  baptized  did  also  represent  the 
putting  oft"  the  body  of  sin  in  order  to  put  on  the 
new  man,  which  is'  created  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness.  For  which  reason  they  observed  the 
way  of  baptizing  all  persons  naked  and  divested, 
by  a  total  immersion  under  water,  except  in  some 
particular  cases  of  great  exigence,  wherein  they 
allow  of  sprinkling,  as  in  the  case  of  clinic  Bap- 
tism, or  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  water.'  Tins 
statement  exactly  reflects  the  ideas  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles  and  the  Didache.  This  early  document 
enjoins  that  Baptism  be  performed  in  running  : 
water ;  but  if  that  is  not  to  be  had,  then  in  other  i 
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water:  Ami  if  thou  canst  not  in  cold  then  in 
warm  ;  but  if  thou  hast  neither,  pour  water  thri^ 
upon  the  head.'  H,re  it  is  obvious  t  m ^  atmsion 
is  to  be  practised  only  where  immersion  is Si 
vement  or  impossible.  The  Eastern  Church "his 
n  the  mmnadliered  to  the  primitive  for,        IS 

the  alteialion  of  manners  have  favoured  allusion 
and  spnnkling.  Judging  from  the  represent^ 
of  the  performance  of  the  nte  collected  by  Mr. 
C.  V  Rogers  (Mudia  Bill,  et  Eccles.  vol.  v  pt  iv  ) 
— whose  collection  is  more  valuable  than  his  in- 
ferences,—it  would  seem  that  at  an  early  period 
a  common  form  of  administration  required  that 
the  baptized  person  should  stand  in  some  kind 
of  bath  or  tub,  naked  or  nearly  so,  while  the 
baptizer  poured  water  three  times  over  him 
Ihis  restricted  form  gradually  gave  place  to  the 
still  more  meagre  sprinkling  of  the  head.  But 
theoretically  the  form  of  Baptism  by  immersion 
was  retained  alike  in  the  Roman,  the  Amdican 
and  the  Presbyterian  Churches.  Thus  Aquinas 
(Summa,  III.  lxvi.  7)  determines  :  '  si  totum  corpus 
aqua  non  possit  pertundi  propter  aqua;  pauci- 
tatem,  vel  propter  aliquam  aliam  causam,  oportct 
caput  perfundere,  in  quo  manifestatur  principium 
animahs  vitte.'  The  Anglican  Church  in  her 
rubric  for  Baptism  directs  the  ministrant  to  dip 
the  child  discreetly  and  warily,  if  the  sponsors 
certify  him  that  the  child  may  well  endure  it ;  if 
not,  'it  shall  suffice  to  pour  water  upon  it.'  And 
the  Westminster  Confession  guardedly  says  :  '  Dip- 
ping of  the  person  into  water  is  vot  necessary ; 
but  Baptism  is  rightly  administered  by  pouring 
or  sprinkling  water  upon  the  person  '  (cf.  Calvin, 
Inst,  iv,  15,  19).  This  form  of  Baptism  by  sprink- 
ling gives  prominence  to  the  'pouring  out'  of  the 
Spirit  (cf.  Tit  &),  but  fails  to  indicate  the  dying  to 
sin  and  rising  to  righteousness. 

3.  John's  Baptism  of  the  people. — The  message 
of  the  Baptist  as  herald  of  the  Messiah  was,  '  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.'  The  imminence 
of  the  kingdom  produced  in  the  people  a  sense  of 
their  un preparedness  for  its  enjoyment.  A  new 
sense  of  sin  was  created  within  them,  answering 
to  the  forerunner's  cry,  '  Repent  ye  :  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  at  hand'  (Mt  32).  The  hunger 
for  cleanness  of  conscience  thus  awakened  within 
them  was  responded  to  by  John's  Baptism  of 
repentance  'for  (els)  remission  of  sins'  (Mk  l4). 
True  repentance  cleanses  the  soul,  and  Baptism 
represented  and  sealed  this  inward  cleansing. 
The  reality  of  the  repentance,  as  John  insisted, 
would  be  determined  by  its  fruits.  Many  writers 
(cf.  Reynolds,  John  the  Baptist,  pp.  288-289 ;  and 
Lambert,  The  Sacraments,  p.  6U)  hold  that  the 
preposition  ei's  denotes  that  the  remission  of  sins 
was  not  actually  bestowed,  but  only  guaranteed  in 
John's  Baptism.  '  John  proclaimed,  with  the  voice 
of  thunder,  the  need  of  repentance  as  a  condition 
of  the  remission  of  sins ;  his  Baptism  was  the  ex- 
ternal symbol  of  the  frame  of  mind  with  which 
the  penitent  approached  the  great  forerunner.' 
This  seems,  both  exegetically  and  psychologically, 
untenable.  The  whole  expression,  '  Baptism  of 
repentance  for  forgiveness  of  sins,'  denotes  a  Bap- 
tism which  the  penitent  submitted  to  that  he 
might  therein  receive  the  pledge  and  assurance 
that  he  was  forgiven.  The  Baptism  meant  the 
cleansing  of  the  people  from  past  sin  that  they 
might  be  fitted  for  entrance  on  the  kingdom. 

But  John's  Baptism  had  a  forward  look  also. 
It  was  the  formal  incorporation  of  the  individual 
into  the  new  community,  his  initiation  into  the 
kingdom.  It  was  therefore  in  a  very  true  sense 
Christian  Baptism.  That  is,  it  pledged  the  re- 
cipient to  the  acceptance  of  Christ,— a  feature  of  it 
which  perhaps  accounts  for  the  Baptist  continuing 
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to  baptize  after  Jesus  had  been  proclaimed  the 
Christ.  In  tlie  same  act,  then,  John  excommuni- 
cated the  whole  people,  putting  them  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Gentiles  who  required  to  be  re-born  in 
Baptism,  and  gave  them  entrance  to  the  coming 
kingdom. 

The  propriety  of  Baptism  as  the  symbol  of  such 
initiation  is  obvious,  and  finds  illustration  in  the 
forms  of  initiation  commonly  used  in  various  races. 
The  ceremonies  which  mark,  among  rude  tribes, 
the  transition  from  boyhood  to  manhood,  fre- 
quently take  the  form  of  a  pretended  death  and 
resurrection  (Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough2,  iii.  422  ft". ). 
Among  ourselves  we  have  titles  which  preserve  a 
memory  of  the  old  customs,  though  the  customs 
themselves  have  died  out.  We  still  have  '  Knights 
of  the  Bath.'  Originally,  the  bath  to  purify  from 
the  past  was  first  taken,  and  the  novice  then 
passed  the  night  in  a  church  with  his  armour 
beside  him,  as  if  he  were  dead,  until  in  the 
morning  he  was  raised  to  life  by  the  touch  of 
his  sovereign,  'Rise,  Sir  M.  or  N.' 

i.  John's  Baptism  of  Jesus. — When  John  began 
to  baptize,  Jesus  was  still  an  unknown  artisan  in 
Nazareth.  But  in  this  new  movement  He  hears 
a  call  He  cannot  resist.  He  is  conscious  that  He 
must  attach  Himself  to  it ;  possibly  already  con- 
scious that  He  can  guide,  utilize,  and  prosper  it. 
He  appears,  therefore,  as  a  candidate  for  Baptism. 
But  to  the  Baptist  this  presented  a  difficulty  he 
had  not  foreseen :  'I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of 
thee,  and  comest  thou  to  me?'  (Mt  314).  Evidently 
what  was  in  John's  mind  was  not  the  initiatory, 
but  the  cleansing  aspect  of  the  rite.  To  this, 
therefore,  the  answer  of  Jesus  must  apply  when 
He  said,  *  Thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all 
righteousness.'  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
Jesus  felt  so  keen  a  sympathy  with  His  fellow-men 
that,  as  one  with  an  unclean  race,  He  judged 
Baptism  to  be  appropriate.  It  is  idle  to  tell  the 
wife  that  she  need  not  be  ashamed  though  her 
husband  is  committed  for  fraud  ;  idle  to  tell  Jesus 
that  He  need  not  be  baptized  because  He  has  no 
personal  guilt.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is 
precisely  at  this  point  of  truest  union  with  men 
and  of  deepest  humiliation  that  Jesus  is  recognized 
as  King.  It  seems  to  have  Hashed  upon  John, 
'Why,  this  is  the  very  spirit  of  the  Messiah. 
Here  is  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  Spirit.' 

The  account  given  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is 
different.  The  Baptist  is  there  (Jn  Is*)  represented 
as  saying,  '  I  knew  him  not  (which,  as  the  context 
shows,  means,  'I  did  not  know  that  he  was  the 
Messiah  ),  but  he  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with 
water,  the  same  said  unto  me,  Upon  whom  thou 
shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending  and  abiding  on  him, 
the  same  is  he  that  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Spirit.' 
In  tins  Gospel  there  is  no  mention  of  an  actual 
dove  being  seen.  John  merely  affirms  that  he  saw 
the  Spirit  descending  '  lik*  a  dove  '  (*t  irepurrepfo). 
He  wishes  to  emphasize  two  things,  that  he  saw 
the  Spirit  so  clearly  that  it  almost  seemed  a 
sensible  presence,  and  that  it  was  a  Spirit  of 
gentleness.  Naturally,  the  Messianic  Spirit  might 
have  been  more  appropriately  symbolized  by  an 
eagle,  but  at  the  moment  it  was  the  overcoming 
l.unulity  and  meekness  of  Jesus  that  convince!! 
John  that  He  was  the  Messiah. 

«*  i£«  ^V8"1  °l Jesus  tllu*  became  His  anointing 
of  <<?f  f SUS  becomes  the  Christ,  the  Anointed 
throT  W  T%  nominat^  to  the  Messianic 
t H  !&?»  ^"y  pupped  with  the  fulness  of 
noted  mAfffint'i,  ?ere  tw°  foints  are  to  be 
SfhnJPf  W?  ^"  °f  «*f  Jesus  yet  lived 
nefef^nlT^  ""der  human  conditions,  and 
Hi! T.a       eded  the  lmlwelling  of  the  Spirit      As 

£die^PTHS,:Slaine,i  ?y  bread-  as  allliumln 
bodies  are,  so  did  His  soul  require  the  aids  of  the 


Divine  Spirit,  as  all  human  souls  do.  ( '  Why 
callest  thou  me  good?  There  is  none  good  but 
one,  that  is,  God,'  Mk  10]8}.  His  human  nature, 
by  which  He  manifested  God  to  men,  was  now  en- 
dowed with  the  fulness  of  God's  Spirit.  (2)  It  was 
not  a  new  thing  that  was  conferred  upon  Jesus  at 
His  Baptism.  From  the  first  the  Divine  Spirit 
was  His.  But  now,  having  reached  the  flower  of 
manhood  and  being  called  to  the  greatest  work, 
His  human  nature  expands  and  girds  itself  to  the 
most  strenuous  endeavour,  and  so  gives  scope  to 
the  fullest  energy  of  the  indwelling  God. 

3.  Baptism  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  — Of  Christian 
Baptism  very  little  mention  is  made  in  the  Gospels. 
That  it  was  in  use  during  the  life  of  Jesus  is 
apparent  from  the  references  to  it  in  Jn  3  and  4. 
These  references  are  interesting  as  showing  that 
Baptism  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus  existed  alongside 
of  Baptism  by  John.  The  Baptist  himself  appar- 
ently never  renounced  his  position  as  forerunner 
nor  merged  himself  in  the  kingdom.  The  re- 
baptism  of  those  mentioned  in  Ac  19'~6,  who  had 
been  baptized  with  John's  Baptism,  suggests  the 
question  whether  all  who  had  originally  been 
baptized  as  disciples  of  John  were  re-baptized 
when  they  professed  allegiance  to  Jesus.  And 
although  this  can  scarcely  be  considered  likely, 
this  case  has  been  used  as  sanctioning  re-baptism 
in  certain  circumstances.  Calvin's  answer  is  rather 
an  evasion.  He  denies  that  the  persons  spoken  of 
in  Ac  19  were  re-baptized.  They  only  had  the 
Apostle's  hands  laid  upon  them.  The  text  no 
doubt  says,  '  They  were  baptized  into  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  ;  and  when  Paul  had  laid  his  hands 
upon  them,'  etc  But  '  hac  posteriori  locutione 
describitur,  qualis  ille  fuerit  Baptismus.'  That  is 
possible,  but  barely.  It  is  more  likely  that  those 
concerned,  troubled  by  no  questions  as  to  the 
legitimacy  of  the  renewal  of  Baptism,  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  many  lustrations  then  in  use,  were 
re-baptized  and  were  conscious  of  no  inconsistency. 
Apparently  they  had  only  seen  one  half,  and  that 
the  less  important  half,  of  the  significance  of  ■ 
John's  Baptism,  its  relation  to  repentance,  and  not 
its  efficacy  as  the  ordinance  of  initiation  into  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus.     This  defect  was  now  supplied. 

Baptism  could  scarcely  have  gained  so  universal 
a  currency  as  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  Christian 
Church  had  it  not  been  instituted  by  Christ  Him- 
self. No  other  initial  ordinance  seems  ever  to 
have  been  suggested.  Yet  it  is  expressly  said 
(Jn  42)  that  He  Himself  did  not  baptize  ;  and  it  is 
doubted  whether  the  explicit  injunction  of  Mt  281S 
can  be  accepted  as  uttered  by  Jesus.  Thus  Har- 
nack  {Hist.  of  Dogma,  i.  79  note)  says:  'It  cannot 
be  directly  proved  that  Jesus  instituted  Baptism, 
for  Mt  28lS  is  not  a  saying  of  the  Lord.  The 
reasons  for  this  assertion  are  :  (1)  It  is  only  a  later 
stage  of  the  tradition  that  represents  the  risen 
Christ  as  delivering  speeches  and  giving  command- 
ments. Paul  knows  nothing  of  it.  (2)  The  Trini- 
tarian formula  is  foreign  to  the  mouth  of  Jesus, 
and  has  not  the  authority  in  the  Apostolic  age 
which  it  must  have  had  if  it  had  descended  from 
Jesus  Himself.'  (See  the  literature  in  Holtzmann's 
NT  Theol.  i.  379).  That  our  Lord  appeared  to  His 
disciples  after  the  Resurrection  and  said  nothing 
is  inconceivable.  Better  deny  the  Resurrection 
altogether  than  think  of  a  dumb,  unsociable  ghost 
floating  before  the  eyes  of  the  disciples.  But  the 
Trinitarian  formula  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  is  cer- 
tainly unexpected.  For  what  may  be  said  in  its 
favour  Lambert  {The  Sacraments,  pp.  49-51)  may 
be  consulted.  In  any  case  the  essential  feature  of 
Baptism  was  its  marking  the  union  of  the  soul  to 
Christ,  and  therefore  it  sufficed  to  call  it  *  Baptism 
into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.'  Further  discus- 
sion of  the  genuineness  of  the  ascription  of  these 
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words  to  our  Lord  belongs  rather  to  the  Trinitarian 
than  to  the  Baptismal  problems. 

Literature.— MacCulloch,  Comparative  Theology,  235;  An- 
rich  Das  antike  Mystei-iemvesen;  Lightfoot,  Uoree  Helirainr  ; 
Schurer,  HJP  §  31 ;  Suicer,  Lexicon,  8.u. ;  Calvin,  Intlittttio, 
iv  15  'de  Baptismo';  Reynolds,  John  the  Baptist ;  Feather, 
John  the  Baptist ;  Lambert,  The  Sacraments  in  the  Aeie  Testa- 
ment ;  Holtzniann's  NT  Theol.  and  the  literature  mentioned 
there,'  as  above ;  Edersheirn's  Life  and  Times  of  Jesirs  the 
Messiah ;  C.  F.  Rofrers,  Stadia  Bitil.  et  Eceles.  vol.  v.  pt.  iv. 
'Baptism  and  Christian  Arclueolotry' ;  Dijaskalice  /momenta 
Veronensia  Latina  (Lips.  1900);  A.  C.  McC.iffert,  The  Apostles' 
Creed,  1902,  p.  175  ;  J.  K.  Uethune-Baker,  Early  Hist,  ol  Chris- 
tian Doctrine,  1905,  p.  376.  MARCUS  IlODS. 


BARABBAS  (Aramaic  Bar-Abfm,  'son  of  Abba' 
or 'son  of  father.'  There  is  very  slight  documen- 
tary authority  for  the  reading  Bar  Rabban,  '  son 
of  a  Rabbi,'  which  is  adopted  by  Ewald  and 
Renan.  On  the  other  band,  if  Ltar-Abba='  son  of 
father,'  it  would  hardly  differ  in  meaning  from 
Bar-Rabban  ;  for  in  the  time  of  Jesus  '  Abba'  was 
a  common  appellation  of  honour  given  to  a  Rabbi. 
But  after  all  '  Abba '  may  have  been  a  proper 
name  ;  for  though  it  is  sometimes  affirmed  [e.a.  by 
Schmiedel  in  his  article  '  Barabbas '  in  Encyc.  Bibl.~\ 
that  it  was  not  till  after  the  time  of  our  Lord  that 
the  word  began  to  be  used  in  this  way,  the  authors 
of  the  corresponding  article  in  the  Jewish  Encyclo- 
pedia assure  us  that  'Abba  is  found  as  a  prcc- 
nomen  as  early  as  Tannaitic  times '). 

Only  one  Barabbas  meets  us  in  the  Gospels,  the 
criminal  whom  Pilate  released  instead  of  Jesus  at 
the  demand  of  the  people.  All  the  four  Evan- 
gelists relate  the  incident  (Mt  2:ls-25,  Mk  15015,  Lk 
23lT-L5,  Jn  18^- 4°),  which  is  again  referred  to  in 
Acts  in  the  account  of  St.  Peter's  sermon  in  the 
Temple  portico  (Ac  311).  From  these  narratives 
we  gather  that  Barabbas  was  '  a  notable  prisoner, 
'  a  robber,'  one  who  had  taken  part  in  '  a  certain 
insurrection  made  in  the  city,'  and  who  in  this 
disturbance  had  'committed  murder.'  It  had 
probably  been  an  old  Jewish  custom  to  release  a 
prisoner  at  the  Passover  feast  (Jn  1SSI).  Accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  habit  in  such  matters,  the  pro- 
curators of  Jud.-ea  had  accommodated  themselves 
to  the  Jewish  practice.  In  his  desire  to  save  Jesus, 
Pilate  bethought  himself  of  this  custom  as  otter- 
ing a  loophole  of  escape  from  the  dilemma  in 
which  he  found  himself  between  his  own  sense  of 
justice  and  his  unwillingness  to  give  offence  to 
the  multitude.  So  he  offered  them  the  choice  be- 
tween the  life  of  Jesus  and  the  life  of  Barabbas, 
probably  never  doubting  that  to  Jesus  the  prefer- 
ence would  be  given.  The  fact  that  he  seems  to 
have  expected  this  precludes  the  view  which  some 
have  held  that  Barabbas  was  a  pseudo-Messiah, 
and  even  the  notion  that  he  v  as  no  vulgar  bandit, 
but  the  leader  of  a  party  of  Zealots,  since  popular 
sympathy  might  have  been  anticipated  on  behalt 
of  a  bold  Zealot  or  insurrectionary  Messiah,  the 
probability  accordingly  is  that  Barabbas  was 
simply  a  criminal  of  the  lowest  type,  a  hater  of 
the  Romans  it  may  be,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
pest  to  society  at  large.  And  unless  we  are  to 
suppose,  on  the  ground  of  the  possible  etymology, 
'son  of  father'  =  'son  of  teacher,'  and  the  'jihus 
magistri  corum'  which  Jerome  quotes  from  the 
account  of  the  incident  in  the  Gospel  of  the 
Hebrews,  that  he  was  popular  among  the  people 
because  he  was  the  son  of  a  Rabbi,  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  either  the  Jewish  leaders  or 
the  multitude  had  any  ground  for  preferring  him  to 
Jesus  except  their  passionate  hatred  of  the  latter. 

According  to  an  old  reading  of  Mt  2,'«-  "the 
name  '  Jesus '  in  both  verses  is  prefixed  to  Barabbas, 
so  that  Pilate's  question  runs,  'Whom  will  ye 
that  I  release  unto  you  ?  Jesus  Barabbas,  or  Jesus 
which  is  called  Christ?'  If  this  reading  were 
accepted,  Barabbas  would  not  have  the  force  of  a 


proper  name  (like  Bartimmus),  but  would  be  only 
a  patronymic  added  for  the  sake  of  distinction 
(cf.  'Simon  Bar.jtmn').  In  his  exposition  of  the 
passage,  Origen  refers  to  this  reading,  which  is 
favoured  by  some  cursive  MSS  and  by  the  Armenian 
and  Jerusalem  Syriae  Versions,  and  has  been  de- 
fended by  Kwald,  Lange,  Meyer,  and  others,  who 
have  supposed  that  the  accidental  similarity  of 
the  name  may  have  helped  to  suggest  to  Pilate 
the  alternative  which  he  presented  to  the  Jews. 
Olshausen  not  only  adopts  this  view,  but  linds  a 
mournful  significance  in  both  of  the  (supposed) 
names  of  the  condemned  criminal — 'Jesus'  and 
1  son  of  the  father,'  and  in  the  fact  that  the  nation 
preferred  this  caricature  of  Jesus  to  the  heavenly 
reality.  Both  dramatically  and  homiletically,  no 
doubt,  these  ideas  are  tempting — the  meeting  of 
the  two  Jesuses,  the  irony  of  the  popular  choice, 
the  sense  of  a  Divine  'lusus'  in  human  affairs. 
But  the  truth  remains  that  the  grounds  on  which 
this  construction  rests  arc  very  inadequate.  There 
is  ingenuity  certainly  in  the  suggestion,  first  made 
by  Origen  (who,  however,  prefers  the  ordinary 
reading),  that  '  Jesus '  may  have  been  dropped  out 
of  the  early  MSS  of  Matthew  after  the  name  had 
become  a  sacred  one,  because  it  appeared  unseemly 
that  it  should  be  borne  by  a  murderer  ;  but  it  is  of 
too  hypothetical  a  kind  to  counterbalance  the  im- 
mense weight  of  the  documentary  evidence  against 
the  presence  of  the  name  'Jesus'  at  all.  The  fact 
that,  even  in  the  scanty  MSS  and  VSS  in  which 
'Jesus  Barabbas'  is  found  in  vv.1H  and  n,  'Bar- 
abbas '  and  '  Jesus '  are  set  in  direct  antithesis  in 
v.'M  tells  strongly  against  the  reading,  as  well  as 
the  circumstance  that  no  trace  of  it  is  found  in 
any  MS  of  the  other  three  Gospels.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  for  the  suggestion  of  Tregelles,  by  way 
of  explaining  the  appearance  of  the  'Jesus'  in 
some  copies  of  Matthew,  that  at  a  very  early  date 
a  careless  transcriber  repeated  the  last  two  letters 
of  iV'"  (v."),  and  that  the  IN  was  afterwards  taken 
to  be  the  familiar  abbreviation  of  'lvcroov. 


Literature.—  The  Commentaries  of  Meyer,  Alford,  and  Ols- 
hausen ;  Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  vol.  vi. ;  Land's  and  Kenan  a 
Life  of  Christ;  art.  'Barabbas'  in  Hastings  DB,  t-neyc.  utOL, 
and  Jewish  Eticyel. ;  Merkel,  '  Die  Begnadurung  am  Passah- 
teste'  in  ZXTW,  1905,  p.  293K.  J.  C.  LAMBERT. 

BARACHIAH.— Mt  2315  (om.  N*  and;  4  cursives), 
Lk   11"  (ins.    DS°    and    2  cursives).     The  name 
occurs  in  Mt.  in  a  passage,  recorded  in  substantial 
agreement  by  Mt.   and  Lk.,  in  which  the   Lord 
declares  that  the  blood  of  all  the  prophets  (Lk.) 
or  all   the  righteous  blood  (Mt.)  will   be  sought 
from  or  come  upon  that  generation,  from  the  blood 
of  Abel  to  the  blood  of  Zachanah.     In  2  Oh  24*  ■ 
is  an  account  of  the  stoning  of  Zeebanah  the  son 
of  Jehoiada  (LXX  B  has  '  Azariah    for     Zechar- 
iali  '  but  Lagarde  prints  '  Zeebanah  )  in  the  court 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord.     This  incident  is  re- 
peatedly referred  to  in   the  later  Jewish    litera- 
ture.     In   the   Babylonian    Talmud   (Ann*.    %»  ; 
Uiltin    57M,  in  the  Jerusalem   lalmud  Uaan'th, 
ma),  and  in  the  Midrashim  (e.q.  Echa  Bnbbah, 
Introd    id  ii.   2 ;    Kolidcth  m.   16 ;   Pestkta  Bab. 
Kahana    xv.)    it  i's    recorded  that    Nebiuaradan 
slew  many  Jews  in  order  to  quiet     the  blood  of 
Zechariah,  who  is  called  a  prophet'  (W>.  966 
Midr    Echo,  B.,  Kohclcth)  with  reference  to  !U 
oii»   '  It  seems  natural,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 
the'Zachariah  of  the  Gospels  is  the  Zechariah  of 
2  Chronicles.     Abel's  was  the :  first  murder  of  a 
righteous  man  recorded  in  the  OT,  Zechariah  s  the 
last  (2  Chron.   is  the  last  book  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon).     Abel's  blood  cried  from  tire  ground  (Gn 
4i»r  Zechariah  when  dying  said,  'The  Lord  look 
upon  it  and  require  it '  (2  Ch  24=). 

But  how  are  we  to   account  for  Mt.'s     son  of 
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Barachiah,'  when  we  should  expect  'son  of  Je- 
hoiada'? In  Is  82  we  read  of  Zechariah  'son  of 
Jeberechiah'  (the  LXX  has  vibv  BapaXtov)t  inZeel 
of  Zechariah  the  son  of  Berechiah  the  son  of  Iddo 
(LXX,  Toy  toO  Bapaxiov  vtbv  'A55w).  The  later 
Jewish  tradition  identified  the  two.  So  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  (Makkotk,  246  ;  cf.  Pesikta  Itab. 
Knhana  xv.,  Targum  of  Is  8a,  Kashi  on  Is  8a). 
Further,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  tendency  to 
identify  Zechariah  son  of  Berechiah  son  of  Iddo 
with  Zechariah  son  of  Jehoiada,  for  the  Targum 
of  La  3^°  calls  the  Zechariah  of  Chronicles  '  son 
of  Iddo.'  We  might  therefore  suppose  that  Christ 
spoke  of  ZachariaTi,  who  was  really  son  of  Jehoiada, 
as  son  of  Barachiah,  because  the  Jewish  tradition 
of  His  age  identified  or  confused  the  priest  and  the 
rophet ;  cf.  the  'priest  and  prophet5  applied  to 
^echariah  son  of  Jehoiada  in  Srtnh.  91b.  In  this 
case  the  omission  of  vlov  Mapa\lov  from  Mt  23^  in 
H*  would  be  due  to  someone  who  wondered  at  the 
'Barachiah'  instead  of  'Jehoiada.'  Or  the  'son 
of  Barachiah'  might  be  an  insertion  on  the  part  of 
the  editor  of  the  Gospel,  either  on  the  "round  of 
Jewish  tradition,  or  in  remembrance  of  the  two 
LXX  passages,  Is  $"-,  Zee  l1.  The  fact  that  this 
editor  elsewhere  employs  LXX  forms  of  proper 
names,  as  in  'Aa-dtp,  'Am^s  (l8- 10).  is  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  Or  '  son  of  Barachiah'  may  be  a  later  in- 
sertion in  the  Gospel  (so  Merx).  The  insertion  of 
the  clause  in  Western  texts  in  Lk.  is  due  to  as- 
similation to  the  text  of  Matthew. 

The  difficulty  of  the  appearance  of  '  Barachiah  ' 
in  Mt.  has  led  to  other  and  less  probable  identifi- 
cations. Origen  (de  la  Rue,  iv.  845)  supposed  that 
Zacharias  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist  was 
referred  to,  and  quotes  a  tradition  that  this 
Zacharias  was  murdered  in  the  temple.  Cf.  the 
Protev,  Jacobi,  23,  24,  which  has  a  different  account 
of  the  cause  of  the  murder.  Others  refer  to 
Jos.  BJ  iv.  v.  4,  where  it  is  recorded  that  shortly 
before  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem  one  Zacharias 
the  son  of  Baruch  or  Bariscaeus  was  murdered  in 
the  temple  by  the  Zealots.  It  is  therefore  argued 
that  the  Evangelist  has  either  blundered  by  writ- 
ing '  of  Barachiah'  in  reminiscence  of  this  event, 
when  he  shonld  have  written  'of  Jehoiada,'  or 
that  he  is  responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  clause 
in  which  this  phrase  occurs,  and  has  put  into 
Christ's  mouth  an  anachronistic  statement.  But, 
apart  from  the  difference  between  the  Bapaxiov  of 
the  Gospels  and  the  Bapoi>xov  or  Bapeis-  or  Baptaxa^ov 
of  Josephus,  the  reference  to  2'Chron.  seems  to 
satisfy  the  data  better.  The  reckoning  from  Abel 
to  Zechariah  is  Jewish  in  character,  the  '  of  Bara- 
chiah '  may  be  due  to  Jewish  tradition,  and  the 
'  between  the  temple  and  the  altar'  is  perhaps  also 
due  to  current  Jewish  speculation  or  tradition.  In 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (Tannith  69a)  the  question 
is  raised  where  Zechariah  was  killed,  with  the 
answer  that  it  was  in  the  court  of  the  priests  {cf. 
also  the  same  tradition  in  Midr.  Koheleth  iii.  16, 
Pesikta  11.  Kahana  xv.,  Echo.  Eabb'ati,  Introd.  ie). 

Liter atcrb.— Lightfoot,  HnrceBebraicce;  Merx,  Vie vier Evan- 
gehen ;  Wellhausen  and  Zahn  in  their  commentaries  on  Matthew. 


BAR-JONA(H).-See  Peter. 
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BARLEY.— In  the  Gospels,  barley  is  mentioned 
only  in  the  account  given  by  St.  John  (6514)  of  the 
miraculous  feeding  of  the  live  thousand  with  five 
barley  loaves  and  two  fishes.  The  word  occurs 
twice  (vv>"),  and  in  both  cases  represents  the 
adjectival  form  Kpl$iVOt  in  the  original.  The  noun 
Kpidi,  {in  ordinary  Gr.  usage  almost  invariably  in 
the  plur  KPi9ai),  which  is  employed  in  the  LXX  to 
render  the  Heb.  Tjyfr,  occurs  only  once  in  NT  (Kev 
Vlv  B,ar'ey,was  °ne  of  the  most  important  of 
Biblical  food  -  products.      According  to  the  elder 


Pliny  (i/TVxviii.  72),  it  was  the  most  ancient  nutri- 
ment of  mankind.  It  certainly  dates  back  to  a 
very  remote  antiquity.  It  was  cultivated  by  the 
Canaanites  prior  to  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  con- 
quest (Dt  88),  and  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as 
appears  from  Ex  931  and  from  the  representations 
on  the  oldest  Egyptian  monuments.  Among  the 
Jews  it  was  used  for  making  bread  (Ezk  4a),  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  food  of  the 
poorer  classes  (Ku  2"  315,  1  K  4»  Jn  6,J).  This  is 
confirmed  by  Jg713,  where  a  cake  of  barley-bread 
is  the  symbol  of  an  army  of  peasants,  and  is 
also  in  accordance  with  modern  usage.  Thus  Dr. 
Thomson  says :  '  Barley  bread  is  only  eaten  by 
the  poor  and  the  ttnforttmate.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  these  people,  at  this  day,  to  com- 
plain that  their  oppressors  have  left  them  nothing 
but  barley  bread  to  eat '  { Land  an  d  Book  [  1 878  ed.  ], 
p.  449).  He  also  mentions  that  the  Bedawin  often 
ridicule  their  enemies  by  calling  them  '  eaters  of 
barley  bread'  (I.e.).  Bailey  was  also  grown  as  a 
forage  crop.  Its  employment  as  provender  for 
horses  is  mentioned  in  1  K  4^,  and  the  chopped 
straw  from  the  threshing-floor  was  likewise  used 
as  fodder.  This  practice  continues  to  the  present 
day,  oats  and  hay  being  unknown. 

In  Palestine  the  normal  time  for  sowing  barley 
is  about  the  beginning  of  October  :  when  the  winter 
is  exceptionally  cold  and  wet,  sowing  takes  place 
early  in  February.  In  the  Jordan  Valley,  the 
harvest  begins  in  April,  but  it  varies  according 
to  the  elevation  of  the  different  regions.  At  the 
highest  altitudes  the  crop  is  not  ripe  till  July  or 
even  August.  Hugh  Duncan. 

BARN.— The  same  word  (airod^Ki})  is  rendered 
'  barn  '  in  Mt  6s8  1330,  Lk  I218-  »,  and  'garner'  in 
Mt  313,  Lk  317.  In  Gneco-Koman  times,  buildings 
above  ground  were  probably  in  use.  Kadatpim,  '  to 
pull  down  '  (Lk  1218)  could  apply  only  to  such.  But 
from  ancient  times  until  now  Palestinian  farmers 
have  stored  their  grain  in  cistern-like  pits.  These 
are  dug^  in  dry  places,  often  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
carefully  cemented  to  keep  out  damp,  with  a 
circular  opening  at  the  top,  through  which  a  man 
may  pass.  When  the  mouth  is  plastered  over  and 
made  air-tight,  the  corn  will  keep  sound  for  several 
years.  For  security  in  a,  lawless  country,  the 
'  barn '  is  sometimes  under  the  floor  of  the  inmost 
part  of  the  house,  that  of  the  women  (cf.  2  S  4"). 
To  escape  the  tax-gatherer,  again,  it  is  frequently 
made  in  a  secluded  spot,  and  so  skilfully  turfed 
over  that  discovery  is  almost  impossible  (cf.  Jer 
41a).  Pits  found  near  ruined  sites,  in  districts  that 
have  lain  desolate  for  ages,  prove  the  antiquity  of 
this  method.  Natural  caves  in  thelimestone  roi-k, 
improved  by  art,  with  heavy  stone  doors  blocking 
the  entrance,  have  also  served  as'  barns,'  and  may 
be  seen  in  use  at  Gadara  to-day.        W.  EwiNG. 

BARTHOLOMEW  (BopfoXo/tcuos)  appears  as  an 
apostle  in  all  four  lists  of  the  Twelve  {Mt  10s, 
Mk  318,  Lk  61*,  Ac  1"),  always  in  the  second  of  the 
three  groups  of  four.  In  the  Gospels  he  comes 
next  after  Philip  (who  in  all  four  lists  heads  the 
second  quaternion),  and  is  followed  by  Matthew 
and  Thomas:  in  Acts  the  order  is  'Philip  and 
Thomas,  Bartholomew  and  Matthew.'  The  name, 
as  the  first  syllable  indicates,  is  a  patronymic^  and 
it  is  commonly  interpreted  'son  of  Talmai.'  In 
the  LXX  Talmai  has  many  variants  (QoXfit,  edhptl, 
OaXafid,  QoXonei,  QoKfialXiip.) :  and  in  Josephus 
{Ant,  xx.  i.  1)  we  have  a  bandit  chief  named 
SoXofiaiot.  It  is  often  assumed  that  'Talmai' re- 
presents 'Ptolemy,' and  that  Bartholomew  means 
'  son  of  Ptolemy ' ;  but  the  6  is  against  this. 
Edersheim  (Messiah,  i.  p.  521)  makes  it  mean 
'  son  of  Telamyon.'     Bartholomew  may  be  either 
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a  genuine  patronymic  used  in  addition  to  a  proper 
name,  like  Simon  Bar-jona ;  or  it  may  liave  be- 
come an  independent  proper  name,  like  Barnabas. 
If  the  apostle  Bartholomew  liad  no  other  name,  we 
know  nothing  about  him  from  Scripture,  and  the 
later  traditions  about  him  are  very  untrustworthy 
(Linsius,  Apokryphcn  Apostelgcsehichtcn  itndApos- 
tcl/egenden,  iii.  pp.  54-108).  These  traditions  begin 
with  Eusebius  (HE  v.  x.  3),  and  ascribe  to  him 
widely  different  fields  of  missionary  labour,  with 
different  apostles  as  his  companions,  and  different 
forms  of  martyrdom.  He  is  often  made  to  be  one 
of  the  Seventy." 

But  both  by  the  early  Church  and  by  most 
modern  writers  Bartholomew  is  commonly  identi- 
fied with  Nathanael.  To  treat  this. as  almost  cer- 
tain (Schalt'-Herzog)  is  to  go  beyond  the  evidence  ; 
to  call  it  'the  merest  conjecture'  (Encyc.  Bibl.)  is 
to  err  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  favour  of  the  identification  are  the  following 
points.  (1)  Bartholomew  being  a  patronymic,  the 
bearer  may  easily  have  had  another  name  ;  (2) 
the  Synoptists  never  mention  Nathanael,  St.  John 
never  mentions  Bartholomew  ;  (3)  the  Synoptists 
in  their  lists  place  Bartholomew  next  to  Philip,  as 
James  next  to  his  probable  caller  John,  and  Peter 
(in  Jit.  and  Lk.)next  to  his  caller  Andrew  ;  (4)  all 
the  other  disciples  mentioned  in  Jn  l^"5-  became 
ajiostles,  and  none  of  them  is  so  commended  as 
Nathanael ;  (5)  all  the  companions  of  Nathanael 
who  are  named  in  Jn  212  are  apostles.  But  all 
tile's  reasons  do  not  make  the  identification  more 
than  probable  St.  John  nowjiere  calls  Nathanael 
an  apostle,  and  we  are  not  obliged  to  find  room  for 
mm  among  the  Twelve  The  conjecture  that  he 
is  Matthew  or  Matthias  (Hilgenfeld)  is  supported 
by  no  reasonable  evidence;  and  that  he  is  John 
himself  under  a  symbolical  name  (Spath)  is  con- 
tradicted by  Jn  21-,  where  the  sons  of  Zebedee 
are  mentioned  in  addition  to  Nathanael. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  against  the 
identification  •  it  creates  no  difficulty.  To  say 
that  a  Galikean  would  have  remembered  Is  91,  and 
therefore  would  not  have  asked  whether  any  g^ood 
could  come  out  of  Nazareth,  is  unsound  criticism. 
A  person  with  Is  9l  in  his  mind,  and  convinced 
that  rich  blessings  would  come  from  Galilee,  might 
nevertheless  think  that  Nazareth  was  not  a  likely 
place  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Messiah. 
And  who  can  tell  whether  a  particular  Galilean 
would  or  would  not  remember  a  particular  text? 

Literature.— In  addition  to  the  works  cited  above,  refer- 
ence  maybe  made  to  artt.  '  Bartholomew' and 'Nathanael' in 
Hastings'  DB ;  and  to  Garrett  Horder,  The  Poet's  Bible,  NT, 
p-102ff.  A.  PLUMMER. 

BARTIMJEUS  (BapT^cuos).— Named  only  in  Mk 
1048"5-,  where  he  is  described  as  a  blind  beggar  who 
was  cured  by  Jesus  as  He  left  Jericho  on  His  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem.  But  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  we  have  also  accounts  of  the  same 
miracle  in  the  closely  parallel  narratives  M12U*9"34, 
Lk  18J5-*a.  There  are,  however,  various  diver- 
gences between  the  three  narratives  which  have 
caused  difficulty.  Thus  St.  Matthew,  while  agree- 
ing with  St.  Mark  that  the  miracle  took  place  on 
the  Lord's  departure  from  Jericho,  speaks  of  two 
blind  men  as  having  been  healed  ;  but  St.  Luke,  re- 
verting to  the  mention  of  a  single  sufferer,  say s  his 
cure  took  place  as  the  Lord  drew  nigh  to  the  city. 
And  again,  while  St.  Mark  is  content  to  describe 
the  healing  as  the  result  of  a  word  of  comfort,  '  Go 
thy  way,  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole,'  St. 
Matthew  tells  us  that  it  was  effected  by  a  touch, 
'Jesus  touched  their  eyes';   and   St.    Luke 

*  On  the  possibility  that  there  was  another  Bartholomew, 
identical  with  the  apostle  Matthias,  among  the  Seventy,  see 
note  by  Dr.  Nestle  in  Expos.  Times,  ix.  [1898]  p.  560  f. 


assigns  it  to  a  direct  command,  'Receive  thy 
sight  the  divergences,  no  doubt,  are  very  con- 
siderable and  have  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  the 
harmonists  both  in  ancient  and  modern  time, 
lima  it  has  been  supposed  that  St.  Matthew  com^ 
bmes  the  cure  of  one  blind  man  at  the  entrance 
into  Jen«ho  (so  St  Luke)  with  the  cure  of  another 
at  the  departure  from  Jericho  (so  St  Mark)  or 
that  Bartima-iw,  begging  at  the  gate,  became 
aware  of  Jesus  entrance  into  the  city,  and  seeking 
out  a  blind  companion,  along  with  him  intercepted 
the  Saviour  the  next  day  as  He  was  leaving 
Jericho,  and  was  then  healed.  But  it  cannot  be 
said  that  any  such  explanations  are  very  satis- 
factory. And  it  is  better  simply  to  content  our- 
selves with  noting  the  divergences  between  the 
three  accounts  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Evangelists  in  matters  of  detail 
without,  however,  abandoning  our  belief  in  the 
general  trustworthiness  of  their  narratives.  There 
are  few  miracles,  indeed,  in  the  Gospel  story  better 
vouched  for  than  the  one  before  us,  authenticated 
as  it  is  by  the  triple  Synoptic  tradition  and  by  the 
preciseneas  of  the  details,  while  the  very  mention 
of  the  name  of  the  healed  man  has  been  regarded 
as  a  proof  that  he  must  still  have  been  known  in 
the  time  of  the  Apostles  ('valde  notus  Apusto- 
lorum  tempore  Bartimseus,'  Beiigel). 

It  has  been  conjectured,  indeed,  that  Bartimceiis  is  not  really 
a  proper  name,  but  a  designation  derived  from  an  Aramaic 
root  samya,  'blind,'  so  that  '  Bartiniieus  the  son  ot  Tiinams' 
might  mean  no  more  than  'the  blind  son  of  a  blind  father* 
(see  Lightfoot,  Hor.  lleb.  on  Mk  lO40 ;  and  for  the  various  derii  a- 
tions  that  have  been  proposed,  Keim,  Jesun  of  A'azara,  Eng.  tr. 
v.  p.  (il  f.).  But  the  word,  as  St.  Mark  interprets  it  for  us,  is 
clearly  a  patronymic  (cf.  Ba./>6oki>fiji.7t>s),  and  the  defining  clause 
o  vUi.Ti/Mtmi  is  quite  in  the  style  of  the  Second  Evangelist, 
though  it  is  placed  before  the  patronymic  and  not  after  it  as 
usually  (cf.,  however,  v.J8;  and  sec  Swete,  St.  Mark,  p.  226). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recall  further  the  details  of 
the  Gospel  narrative  ;  but,  from  whatever  point  of 
view  we  regard  it,  it  is  full  of  instruction.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  Bartimams  himself,  we  have  a  notable 
instance  of  a  determination  that  resolved  to  let  no 
opportunity  of  being  healed  escape  it ;  of  a  perse- 
verance that  continued  its  efforts  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  placed  in  its  path;  of  an  eagerness 
that  cast  oft'  all  that  hindered  its  free  approach  ; 
of  a,  faith  that  recognized  in  Jesus  the  Divinely- 
appointed  Messiah  {'Thou  Son  of  David')  before 
and  not  after  the  cure  ;  and  of  a  thankfulness  that 
showed  itself  in  ready  obedience  and  triumphant 
praise  when  the  cure  was  complete  ('followed 
him,  glorifying  God').  And  if  thus  the  narrative 
has  much  to  tell  us  regarding  Bartimreus,  no  less 
does  it  throw  a  vivid  light  on  the  character  of  our 
Lord  Himself,  when  we  remember  the  sympathy 
with  which,  notwithstanding  His  own  approaching 
sufferings,  He  regarded  the  beggar's  cry  ;  the 
readiness  with  which  He  placed  Himself  at  Ins 
disposal  ('  What  wilt  thou  .  .  .  ? ') ;  and  the  saving 
power  with  which  He  bestowed  on  the  sufferer  even 
more  than  he  asked. 

Literature.— In  addition  to  the  relative  sections  in  the  well- 
known  works  on  our  Lord's  Miracles  by  Trench,  Laidlaw,  and 
W.  M.  Taylor,  see,  for  the  above  and  other  honnletic  details,  S. 
Cox,  Biblical  Expositions,  pp.  155-107,  and  The  Miracles  <j 
Jesus  by  Various  Authors  (J.  Robinson,  Manchester).  We  may 
refer  also  to  Longfellow's  poem  'Blind  BartimaMis.' 

George  Milligan. 
BASKET.  — All  four  Evangelists,  in  narrating 
the  miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand, 
describe  the  baskets  in  winch  the  fragments  were 
placed  as  Ktyivoi  (Mt  U*=Mk  6*»  =  Lk  917  =  Jn  613) ; 
while  the  two  who  report  the  other  miracle  of  feed- 
ing the  four  thousand,  state  that  the  fragments 
were  placed  in  mruplfiesCMt  1537=Mk8B).  It  is  clear 
from  Mt  16u(-  (  =  Mk  S,ML)  that  the  variation  is  in- 
tentional. The  baskets  used  on  the  one  occasion 
differed  either  in  size,  shape,  or  material  from 
those  used  on  the  other  (cf.  UVni  in  Mt  lGbf-  and 
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Mk  8I!I(-).  Our  Lord  preserved  the  distinction,  and 
our  present  Gospels  have  also  done  so. 

'  Basket '  occurs  in  the  EV  Gospels  in  the  above  passages  only. 
The  older  English  versions  use  the  confusing  rendering  of 
1  baskets '  for  both  words,  except  that  Wyclif  has  '  coffyns ' 
and  'leepis.'  By  'cofTyn  '  he  evidently  meant  a  small  basket. 
Rheiiii"  renders  vrv&'-ltat,  'maundes,'  i.e.  hand-baskets.  David- 
son (A'/',  1875)  at  Mk  «"»■  2"  has  'basketfuls'  for  xsqUw;  and 
'  walletaful '  for  trrvplbtn,  as  if  he  had  found  vr.pur. 

The  authors  of  such  renderings  as  the  above  for- 
got that  St.  Paul  (Ac  i)-s)  made  his  escape  in  a 
ffirvpts.  This  fact  at  once  excludes  wallets  or  hand- 
baskets.  If  the  distinction  was  one  of  size  at  all, 
which  is  not  certain,  we  should  perhaps  have  to 
assume  that  the  tnrvpls  was  the  larger.  Bevan 
(Smith's  Dli1  i.  172)  says  that  the  ko^ii-os  was  the 
larger,  quoting  Etym.  Mag.,pa6u  koX  koi\ov  x&pwa, 
and  the  use  of  cupfdnus  in  Latin,  e.g.  Colum.  xi.  3, 

t>.  46U,  as  containing  manure  enough  to  make  a 
lotbed.  Greswell  (Diss.  viii.  pt.  4,  vol.  ii.)  thought 
that  the  cophlnns  was  big  enough  to  sleep  in.  He 
probably  misunderstood  the  passage  in  Juvenal 
quoted  below  ;  for  though  the  hay  may  have  been 
used  as  a,  bed,  it  i.s  not  said  that  it  was  in  the 
cuphinus.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  the  Latin  copkinus 
and  the  Greek  tdxfrivos  were  at  all  times  identical 
in  meaning  (so  the  French  balle  is  not  a  cannon- 
ball  but  a  musket  bullet,  while  our  cannon-ball  is 
i  bouletj.  Let  us  examine  the  two  words  more 
closely. 

(1)  ^n«  is  said  to  be  derived  from  *ot™  ;  but  this  appears 
to  be  more  than  doubtful,  and  the  grammarians  considered  it 
less  Attic  than  kpp>x<>:,  which  was  clearly  a  wicker  or  flag 
basket.  In  the  Gr.  OT  it  is  used  by  LXX  and  Svmm.  for  Heb. 
dud  in  Pb  80  [8116,  and  by  Syniiii.  only  in  Jer  2*1  2  (where  LXX 
has  wtiaflo;),  and  for  xal  by  Aq.  in  Gn  40W  (where  LXX  has 
xata.).  Certainly  in  the  two  latter  passages  a  mnall  basket, 
carried  in  the  hand,  or  on  the  head,  would  suit  the  contexts. 
Suidas  defines  *.  as  iyyiin  -rXixri,.  In  C1G  1625,  lines  44-46, 
it  is  clearly  a  corn-basket  of  a  recognized  size ;  cf.  also  C/ff 
2317  k.  In  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  8.  0  it  occurs  as  a  dung-basket  (see 
the  Latin  caphimis  in  Columella,  as  cited  above).  It  is  said  that 
the  Jews  at  Rome  carried  cophini  about  with  them  to  avoid 
the  chance  of  food  contracting  any  Levitical  pollution  in 
heathen  places.  The  reason  given  appears  fanciful,  and  anv- 
how  would  hardly  apply  to  the  journevs  of  our  Lord  and  His 
apostles.  ttut  the  fact  is  vouched  for  by  Juvenal  (Sat.  iii. 
14:  '  Judieis,  quorum  cophinun  f<cn unique  supellex  ' ;  vi.  542: 
'Cophino  fosnooue  relicto  |  Arcanam  Judaia  tremens  mendicat 
in  aurem ')  and  Martial  (Epiij.  v.  7). 

(2)  <nvpls  (or  <rcw,.(,  as  WH  prefer)  is  not  found  in  the  LXX. 
It  is  generally  connected  with  *™>*= anything  twisted  {Vulg 
sporta,  of  which  the  diminutives  sportella  and  sportula  occur 
as  small  fruit-  or  provision-baskets).  Hesychiua  explains  wpi; 
as  riTw  vup-*,  a?ye;,  as  though  from  irupa  ;  cf.  ZuTvav  are 
»-.TMii.,-  (Athenaous,  viii.  17).  Hence  Greswell  thought  that  be- 
fore Pentecost,  the  season  of  wheat  harvest,  when  the  second 
miracle  took  place,  the  disciples  were  able  to  use  corn-baskets, 
while  the  first  miracle  happening  before  Passover  time,  thev 
used  another  kind  of  basket !  B-sides  the  improbability  of 
this  we  may  note  that  there  is  no  proof  that  in  either  case  the 
baskets  belonged  to  or  were  carried  about  by  the  disciples,  for 
they  may  have  boen  borrowed  when  needed.  Yet  Trench 
hll^f,  •■S'i8  -^l*  in3uires  wl»y  the  apostles  should  have 
!w  £1-  3uL*,th  eit^r  kind'  and  motions  (a)  that  perhaps 
the.;  earned  their  provisions  with  them  while  travelling  through 
a  polluted  land,  such  as  Samaria  (yet  cf.  Jn  4»  431  4^  Lk  93*1  - 
™,,iC^e  all°  menti-0"3  Greswell-s  theory,  that  the'diaciples" 
carried  these  baskeU  in  order  to  sleep  in  them  ml,  dio.  This 
all  comes  from  applying  to  the  Twelve  in  the  Holy  Land  what 
Roman  satirists  sa'id  about  Jewish  beggars  at  Rome 
xntrt^/V^  9-5=/«"1>'«"'  in  2  Co  11^,  and  as  the  Vulg.  has 
sprain  both  places  (and  also  in  the  Gospels  forr-r^V  but  not 
L^T'.0,  W^re  led  t0  in<luire  ™  t<>  the  force  of  /*PyiZ  It 
Sunt  7q,anyt,h,nf'r  twis!ed  like  a  r°Pe-  °r  woven  of  rope  (Isch 
Silvan"  m,'^"-W  '**""""'  Suid->-  Fi^-baSkets  were 
specially  so  made  (a™  *%„,,.*,,  -r^yuAta,,  ,U  iToSsWi.  WVLw 
E'ym.  Mad.),  aa  rush-baskets  are  used  in  London 

Meyer  considered  the  difference  between  <nrvpis 
and  Kofty  to  he  not  m  size,  but  in  kUwos  bein»  a 
Krh^i^'In;and/'ri'/)is,Sl)eciaI1y  a  food-baalTet. 
cuisT«t  i  T  fom!  »f.««  words  we  have  dis- 
In-  <  W      ^.J.l«covered  in  the  use  made  of  them 

dav  Th8?;5JlnB^r-kingPe°l,,e  at  t,ie  Plesent 
Sl(,  1]l*  w»ter.of  this  article  has  therefore  con- 

n  L?]  ;l^ve?k  Pri<Mt-  ?«  Rev"  H.  A.  Teknopoulos. 
stan  in,?,  y  Says :  In  Asia  M™«  an<*  m  Con- 
aeep  basket  in  which  they  carry  different  things. 


Ivvpli  is  a  smaller  and  round  and  shallow  basket. 
Xapyavr)  is  a  long  bag,  knitted  by  (i.e.  of)  Torn, 
which  is  in  one  way  very  like  the  SIktvov  of  lisli' 
but  is  different  from  it  in  other  way(s).' 

One  might  ask  whether  the  empis  of  Ac  9M  is  not  an  error  of 
memory  on  the  part  of  St.  Luke.  St.  Paul  in  his  own  account 
of  hiB  escape  would  surely  use  the  right  word.  If  so,  the  sup. 
posed  need  for  a  rrupit  being  big  enough  to  hold  a  person  dis- 
appears, and  we  may  accept  the  decision  of  those  who  consider 
it  the  smaller  of  the  two  kinds  mentioned  in  the  Gospels. 

George  Farmer. 
BASON4  (vltcHip  only  in  Jn  135  elra  /3cU\«  vSap  dt 
rbv  viiTTTipa  :  Vulg.  deinde  mittit  aquam  in  petvim: 
A V  '  after  that  he  poureth  water  into  a  bason ' : 
RV  '  then  he  poureth  water  into  the  bason '). 

The  Gr.  ns-rv  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  NT,  nor  in  LXX,  nor 
in  Gr.  profane  literature  (except  in  Eccl.  writers  dealing  with 
this  passage).  Hence  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.v.,  refer  only  to  this 
instance.  The  Vulg.  petals,  though  found  in  Juvenal,  etc., 
occurs  in  the  Bible  only  in  Jcr  521". 

The  general  sense  of  vnrr^p  is,  of  course,  plain, 
both  from  the  context  and  from  the  cognate  verbs 
viirretv  and  vi£eiv  both  in  the  Bible  and  in  profane 
Greek.  (The  former  is  the  Biblical  form,  17  times 
in  NT,  including  our  passage  (8  times),  and  25  times 
in  LXX).  It  is  usually  '  to  wash  a  part  of  the  body ' 
— e.g.  the  face,  Mt  6";  the  hands,  Mt  15*  =  Mfc 
7* ;  the/ee^,  1  Ti  510,— so  Ex  301H- JB  etc.  Jn  97-  "■ 15 
seem  to  be  exceptions,  because  the  washing  was  in 
the  Pool  of  Siloam  ;  but  here  it  is  only  the  eyes  that 
are  concerned,  and  therefore  we  need  not  assume 
that  the  man  '  bathed. '  A  real  exception  is  Lv  1513, 
where  the  wooden  vessel  vupfoeTai ;  but  not*  con- 
trasted use  of  viirretv,  irXfoetv,  and  Xofae&at  in  15". 

The  noun  virrrrip  therefore  denotes  an  article  (not 
necessarily  a  vessel)  specially  suitable  or  intended 
for  use  in  washing  part  of  the  body.  We  note  the 
article  tov  ynrr^pa,  neglected  by  AV  (a  bason)  but 
noticed  by  RV  (the  bason).  Was  it  the  ordinary 
vitrr-i\p  of  the  house  ?  In  that  case  the  use  of  the 
article  is  like  that  in  rhv  fi68tov,  ri\v  \vxvio.v  in  Mt 
515  etc.  Or  was  it  a  vessel  set  apart  for  ceremonjal 
ablution,  such  as  would  be  required  by  the  religious 
feast  in  which  they  were  engaged  ? 

But,  in  spite  of  the  Vulg.  and  modern  versions, 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  word  '  bason '  conveys  to  us  a 
good  idea  of  the  article  and  of  the  scene. 

The  Eastern  mode  of  washing  either  hands  or 
feet,  when  performed  by  an  attendant,  seems  to 
have  been  always  by  the  attendant  pouring  water 
on  the  member,  not  by  dipping  the  member  in  the 
water.  Cf.  2K  3"  'Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat, 
which  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah.' 
Kitto's  note  in  Pictorial  Bible2,  ii.  330,  with  two 
illustrations,  is  convincing  on  this  point. 

'The  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  wash  their  hands  in  the 
manner  which  is  now  universal  in  the  East,  and  which,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  its  convenience,  is  unquestionably  more 
refreshing  and  cleanly  than  washing  in  the  water  as  it  stands 
in  a  basin— which  is  a  process  regarded  by  Orientals  with  great 
disgust.  The  hands  are  therefore  held  over  a  basin,  the  use  of 
which  is  only  to  receive  the  water  which  has  been  poured  upon 
the  hands  from  the  jug  or  ewer  which  is  held  above  them. 
Thi3  cannot  very  conveniently  be  managed  without  the  aid  of  a 
servant  or  some  other  person.' 

Of  course,  this  extract  refers  only  to  the  washing 
of  hands. 

(1)  The  incident  of  the  sinful  woman  who  wept 
over  our  Lord's  feet,  and  wiped  them  with  the 
hairs  of  her  head  (Lk  7s7,  a8),  is  much  better  ex- 
plained by  comparing  her  action  with  that  of  the 
host  or  his  servant  pouring  water  on  a  guests 
feet,  than  by  supposing  that  the  guest  immersed 
Ids  feet  in  a  footbath  (Lk  7J4).  (2)  It  is  true  that 
ToSaeiTTTjjfl  is  found  in  Pollux,  Onom.  x.  78,  but  here 

'  In  the  appendix  to  Revised  OT  of  '  Readings  and  Render- 
ings preferred  by  the  American  Revisers,'  §  viii.,  we  read: 
'  The  modern  spelling  is  preferred  for  the  following  w°™9 : 
"  basin  "  for  "  bason," '  etc.,  but  no  such  note  appears  in  the 
appendix  to  Revised  NT. 
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a  definition  of  the  purrf/p  is  contained  in  the  word. 
'  Basins '  are  such  common  articles,  that  if  St.  John 
had  meant  to  name  one  he  need  not  have  used  an 
unique  word.  (3)  The  position  of  the  Apostles 
and  of  the  guests  at  the  feast  of  Lk  7  was  a  re- 
clining one.  This  would  not  he  compatible  witli 
the  use  of  a  basin  or  footbnth  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  even  partially  immersing  the  foot.  (4) 
Dr.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy  (art.  '  Bath,  Bathing  in 
Hastings'  DB  i.  2571')  shows  that  '  affusion,  pouring 
on 'of  water,  was  probably  meant  in  many  cases 
where  we  read  '  bathe'  or  '  wash.' 

We  therefore  think  that  the  vivriip  was  a  jug  or 
ewer,  with  a  dish,  saucer  or  basin,  under  it  to  catch 
the  drippings,  but  that  the  stress  of  the  word  is  not 
on  this  under-basin.  We  also  think  that  it  was 
kept  chietly  in  the  house,  and  used  for  the  many 
'hand-washings'  which  the  Jews  practised  (Mt 
],T-',  Mk  73  etc.),  but  also  for  any  ceremonial  ab- 
lution. Hence  it  was  ready  in  the  upper  room,  as 
part  of  the  preparation  made  by  the  '  good  man  of 
the  house'  (Mk  1416,  Lk  22l~),  and  therefore  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  article. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  feet-washing  in  Jn  13  was 
ceremonial.  As  we  understand  the  matter,  the  Galilean  dis- 
ciples, either  because  they  had  never  adopted  the  Pharisaic 
Btrictness  alxnit '  washings,'  or  (less  probably)  because  our  Lord 
had  condemned  them,  were  not  in  the  habit  of  observing  them 
(Mt  152,  Mk  714).  Our  Lord  defended  His  followers  {Mk  75-23, 
MtlS3-20).  In  the  upper  room  they  found  all  things  ready  for 
the  observance.  Whether  they  did  observe  it  betore  a  meal 
which  was  not  an  ordinary  one,  we  do  not  know.  But  there 
was  another  observance,  not  of  ceremony  but  of  courtesy  and 
comfort  {Lk  T44),  in  which  eaun  might  have  acted  as  host  or  as 
servant  to  the  other  if  the  spirit  of  love  had  ruled  in  their 
hearts.  Christ  would  teach  them  this  lesion  (Jn  1312-ie).  In- 
cidentally He  taught  them  other  lessons,  which  they  could  not 
fully  understand  at  the  time,  about  the  cleansing  of  the  soul, 
daily  defilement,  and  the  duty  of  preparation  before  receiving 
the  Eucharist.  In  this  Christian  sense  the  feet-washing  was 
ceremonial,  or  rather  typical,  but  it  was  not  a  recognition  of 
any  validity  in  the  '  traditions  of  the  elders.'  The  main  lessons 
for  the  time  were  those  of  humility,  self-abasement,  and  love. 
Our  Lord  used  the  vmi.p  standing  by  to  teach  these. 

Kitto  iPicto)-ial  Bible",  ii.  331)  says:  'In  the 
East,  the  basin,  which,  as  well  as  the  ewer,  is 
usually  of  tinned  copper,  has  commonly  a  sort  of 
cover,  rising  in  the  middle,  and  sunk  into  the  basin 
at  the  margin,  which,  being  pierced  with  holes, 
allows  the  water  to  pass  through,  thus  concealing 
it  after  being  defiled  by  use.  The  ewer  has  a  long 
spout,  and  a  long  narrow  neck,  with  a  cover,  and 
is  altogether  not  unlike  our  coffee-pots  in  general 
appearance  :  it  is  the  same  which  the  Orientals  use 
in  all  their  aMvtions.' 

We  notice  that  the  assistance  of  a  servant  or  of  a 
friend  is  necessary.  This  is  sometimes  mentioned, 
e.ff.  ITi  olu,  1  S  254\  and  is  probably  implied  in  Gn 
184 192  24s"- etc.  But  in  the  cases  where  the  English 
versions  suggest  nothing  of  the  kind,  the  Heb.  is 
the  Kal  of  yrn  as  in  1  S  2541  (cf.  Dr.  Kennedy's 
article  cited  above). 

Lane's  account  {Modern  Egyptians,  ch.  5)  is 
similar :  '  A  servant  brings  him  a  basin  and  ewer 
{called  tisht  and  ibredc)  of  tinned  copper  or  brass. 
The  former  of  these  has  a  cover  pierced  with  holes, 
with  a  raised  receptacle  for  the  soap  in  the  middle  ; 
and  the  water  being  poured  upon  the  hands,  passes 
through  this  cover  into  the  space  below,  so  that  when 
the  basin  is  brought  to  a  second  person  the  water 
with  which  the  former  one  has  washed  is  not  seen.' 

Our  conclusion  therefore  is  that  the  viirr^p  was 
most  probably  not  a  'large  basin,' but  the  set  of 
ewer  and  basin  combined,  kept  in  every  Jewish 
house  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  either  the  hands 
or  the  feet  by  means  of  affusion. 

Dr.  Anton  Tien,"  in  a  full  communication  to  the  writer  of  this 
article,  which  we  abridge,  savs  texht  is  the  most  correct  render- 


*  Oriental  Secretary  to  Lord  Kaplan  during  the  Crimean  War, 
translator  of  the  Turkish  Praver-Uook,  and  reviser  of  the 
Arabic  Prayer-Eook,  author  of  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Modern 
Greek  Grammars. 


not  a  correct  rendering  The  M&K  veiA^'"^'®. 
Heb.  T.TB)*  punncation,' '  place  or  time  of  purification,'  also an 
"correct  rendering.    The  word  tesht  is  the  exact  rendering 

The  taAt  and  ibreeq  arc  made  of  either  metal  or  earthenware 
with  a  strainer  of  the  wine  material  placed  inside  the  teehUor 
has.n),  never  outside  or  under,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  "trail, w 
there  is  a  small  raised  place  for  the  soap.  The  ibreeq(Sy  iati 
and  Lgypt.an  Arabic)  is  a  water- jug,  with  a  spout  for  the  water 
to  come  through  like  a  cotFee-pot,  from  which  the  water  is 
poured  on  the  hands  or  feet,  which  are  held  over  the  basin 
Iney  are  to  be  found  in  every  Eastern  house,  especially  in 
Mohammedan  houses  ;  they  are  used  continually  in  the  morn- 
ings There  are  no  washatunds  in  the  houses.  The  servant 
holds  the  tesht  on  the  palm  of  his  lelt  hand  and  the  ibreek  in 
his  right  hand,  and  a  clean  towel  placed  on  his  left  shoulder  for 
each  person  (Jn  V&),  who  washes  his  face  and  hands,  taking  the 
towel  from  off  the  servant's  shoulder.  The  towel  is  thrown 
down,  and  the  Bervant  puts  a  fresh  one  for  the  next  person  to 
use-  GKOltCiK   FAHMEli. 

BATH,  BATHING.— The  immersing  or  washing 
of  the  whole  person  may  be  a  matter  of  cleanli- 
ness, or  of  luxury,  or  of  religious  observance,  or  of 
health. 

(1)  Cleanliness  per  se  may  be  set  aside.  It  is 
possible  to  Vie  cleanly  with  less  elaborate  apparatus  ; 
and  the  majority  in  UT  (or  even  NT)  times  would 
have  '  neither  privacy  nor  inclination  '  for  bathing. 
(2)  Luxury  in  the  classical  world  (diffused  even 
among  the  people,  under  Roman  influence,  at  least 
subsequently  to  NT  times)  included  plunge-baths 
and  much  besides.  When  Greek  culture  tried  to  in- 
vade Juda;a  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes(c.  168  B.C.), 
it  doubtless  brought  Greek  battling  establishments 
with  it.  And  when  Western  culture  came  in  resist- 
lessly  under  Herod  (B.C.  40-4),  it  must  have  intro- 
duced the  practice  in  many  places  ;  cf.  an  anecdote 
of  Gamaliel  Ii.  in  iSehurer,  HJP  II.  i.  18,  53.  (3) 
Religious  observance,  under  OT  law,  according 
to  Professor  Kennedy  (art.  'Bath,  Bathing'  in 
Hastings'  DB  i.  257^),  required  a  partial  washing, 
or  a  washing  with  water  rather  than  bathing.  '  The 
Heb.  of  the  OT  does  not  distinguish  '  between  bath- 
ing and  a  partial  washing.  '  Both  are  expressed  by 
jtj-1.'  However,  Schiirer  insists  that  Talmudic  usage 
codifies  the  custom  which  had  long  been  in  vogue  ; 
and  Kennedy  grants  that  '  the  bath  became,'  even 
'  for  the  laity  .  an  all-important  factor  in  the 
religious  lite.'  Nay,  proselyte  baptism  must  bo 
earlier  than  the  NT,  and  it  requires  a  bath,  tebilah 
(tubal  is  used  in  one  unambiguous  OT  passage,  the 
miracle  of  Naaman's  cleansing,  2  K  514).  We  hear 
also  of  daily  bathing  among  the  Kssenes  (Jos.  BJ 
II.  viii.  5).  And,  finally,  John's  baptism  was  by 
immersion  (as  was  that  also  of  the  early  Christian 
Church,  Ac  S;iS,  Ho  &■*).  (4)  The  use  of  mineral 
baths  for  health's  sake  is  always  popular.  There 
are  remains  of  such  baths  near  Tiberias  ;  those  at 
Gadara  and  at  Callirrhoe  were  very  celebrated  in 
ancient  times.  Jn  5-"7  gives  us  an  example  of  such 
bathing,  though  Christ's  miracle  dispensed  with 
the  waters  of  Bethesda.  In  another  pa.-sage  (Jn  t);) 
we  have  a  partial  washing  (at  the  l'ool  ot  Siloam) 
as  a  stage  towards  completion  of  a  miracle. 

Thus  bathing  was  well  enough  known  in  NT 
times.  Our  Lord's  language  in  Jn  131U  turns  on 
the  distinction  between  bathing  (the  whole  per- 
son) and  washing  (the  feet).  Quite  conceivably  a 
Christian  sacrament  might  have  grown  out  of  this 
incident.  Nothing  is  more  impressive  at  Oberam- 
mergau  than  the  threefold  journey  of  the  Christ  us 
round  the  company— so  it  is  represented— minister- 
ing to  the  disciples  (1)  the  feet-washing,  (ii)  the 
bread,  (3)  the  cup.  See,  further,  artt.  Bason, 
Purification.  Robert  Mackintosh. 

BATH  KOL.— See  Voice. 

BEACH.— The  RV  tr.  of  alyta\6s,  which  the  AV 
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BEAM  AND  MOTE 


BEATITUDE 


renders  'shore.'  In  the  Gospels  tlie  word  occurs 
only  in  Mt  13s-*  and  Jn  21*.  In  classical  Greek 
aiyta\6t  usually,  though  not  always,  means  that 
part  of  the  seashore  on  which  the  tide  ebbs  and 
Hows,  and  in  the  above  passages  in  the  Gospels  it 
stands  for  the  sandy  or  pebbly  part  of  the  shore  of 
the  Lake  of  Galilee  washed  by  the  waves.  The 
derivation  is  doubtful,  but  is  probably  from  Ayvvpt 
and  &\t,  i.e.  the  place  where  the  sea  breaks. 
The  greater  part  of  the  western  margin  of  the 
Lake  of  Galilee  is  girdled  with  a  belt  of  'silver 
strand'  composed  of  pebbles  and  sand  mingled 
with  delicate  white  shells.  On  such  a  beach,  if 
the  traditional  scene  be  correct,  the  multitude 
was  gathered  listening  as  Jesus  spoke  from  the 
boat;  and  on  such  a  'beach'  He  stood  waiting 
fqr  the  disciples  to  come  ashore  in  the  morning, 
when  for  '  the  third  time  he  was  manifested  to 


them  after  that  he 
(Jn  21"). 


risen  from  the   dead! 
Chomartv  Smith. 


BEAM  AND  MOTE.— The  proverb  of  the  *  beam' 
and  the  'mote*  occurs  in  Mt  73"0  and  in  the 
parallel  passage  LkG41-43.  It  condemns  the  man 
who  looks  at  the  '  mote '  in  another's  eye  while  a 
'  beam  '  unconsidered  is  in  his  own  ;  ana  it  points 
out  the  futility  and  hypocrisy  of  the  attempt  to 
cast  out  the  mote  from  the  eye  of  a  brother  while 
the  beam  remains  in  one's  own  eye.  The  proverb 
appears  to  have  been  current  in  various  forms 
among  Jews  and  Arabs.  Tholuck,  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  theSermon  on  the  Mount,  gives  several 
illustrations  ;  e.g.  from  the  Baba  Bathra  :  '  In  the 
days  when  the  judges  werejndged  themselves,  said 
the  judge  to  one  of  them,  Take  the  splinter  out  of 
thine  eye  ;  whereat  he  made  reply,  Take  thou  the 
beam  out  of  thine  eye';  and  from  Meidani  (ap. 
Freytag):  'How  seest  thou  the  splinter  in  thy 
brother  s  eye  and  seest  not  the  cross-beam  in  thine 
eye?' 

There  is  no  obscurity  in  the  terms  used.  The 
word  Sok6s  is  common  in  classical  writers  for  a 
beam  of  wood,  and  is  used  in  the  LXX  (Gn  1&>, 
IK  6a,  Ca  1")  to  translate  .Tjip,  a  beam  used  in 
the  roof  of  a  house.  Grimm-Thayer  derives  from 
teKonat  Ion.  for  $tXow  with  the  idea  of  Carina  so 
that  Sokos  is  that  which  supports  a  building  So 
Plumn.er  ('St.  Luke'  in  Intcrnat.  Crit.  Com.  fsayo. 
The  8ok6,  is  the  bearing  beam,  the  main  beam 
that  which  receives  the  other  beams  in  a  roof  or 
%Zi  t\  ?*  Bmce  ('Kt  Matthew'  in  Expositor's 
fiorn  atjcopai)  or  joist.'  Clearly  a  lar»e  piece  of 
timber  is  suggested,  such  M  could  noflitSK-  be 
m  the  eye  The  symbol  has  the  touch  of  exa-e.£ 
tion  familiar  in  Oriental  proverbs,  as,  e  a  Tn  the 
camel  and  the  needle's  eye  9'' 

'  ^V'^lt'?^'  [rom^^.  'to  contract,' 
aiT  "p<  __  wither     may  be  a  drv  RtnlV  ™  t,..:„     ' 


"Pi 


(may  be  a  dry  stalk  or  Wv 
ir„«m-.-jdy-J    Tlie  word  is 

a  v  ry  empire ^  T  ?*"%  *>".  «"£** 
verged  X?rd?ty    &  S^V,''  ^^  J°  the 

of  the °p^ ^fT^ZaZf?n^  "'""entaton 
iindingfault  with  h Sf  of  th?  "lan  **o  is 
quote!  Augustine  ""S^ur.      M, 

(the   beam)    with 
"'otcl.     A.  B.  Bruc 


orison,  6.(7 
as  comparing  'settled  hatred' 
passing  burst_of  anger  (the 


different  sort:  moral  laxity  in  the  publican,  pride 
and  inhumanity  in  the  Pharisee  who  despised 
him.' 

All  such  illustrations  are  to  the  point,  for  the 
proverb  is  capable  of  many  applications  ;  and  it  is 
very  often  true  that  men  eager  to  correct  others 
have  great  and  obvious  faults  of  their  own  which 
disqualify  them  for  the  office.      It  seems  clear, 
however,  that  '  the  beam '  is  very  definitely  tlie 
censorious  spirit.      Our  passage,  as  it  stands  in 
St.  Matthew,  follows  immediately  upon  the  general 
exhortation  'judge  not,'  and  the  warning,  'with 
what  measure  ye  mete  it  shall  be  measured  unto 
you.'    There  is  a  spirit  which  sees  and  notes  faults 
in  others  where  true  goodness  would   be  blind. 
The  '  beholding'  is  in  the  judgment  of  Jesus  often 
a  much  greater  evil  than   tlie  fault  it  beholds. 
Such  a  spirit  leads  a  man   on   to    the    officious 
attempt  to  correct  others,  and  makes  him  doubly 
unfit  for  the  task.     To  cast  out  the  mote  from 
another's  eye  is  always  difficult.     It  needs  clear 
sight  and  wonderful  delicacy  of  touch.     To  the 
censorious  man,  blind  in  his  fancied  superiority,  it 
is  of  all  tasks  the  most  impossible.     Moreover,  the 
censorious  spirit  is  closely  akin  to  hypocrisy.     It 
pretends  to  zeal  for  righteousness,  but  really  cares 
only  for  personal  superiority.      A    sincere    man 
begins  with  that  humble  seif-judgment  which  is 
fatal  to  uncharitable  judgments  of  others.     A  zeal 
for  righteousness  which  begins  with  correction  of 
others  stands  convicted  of  dishonesty  at  the  outset. 
If  a  man  has  once  taken  the  true  ground  of  lowly 
penitence,  if  he  has  cast  out  the  proud,  self. sufficient, 
censorious  spirit,  he  will  leave  no  other  beam  un- 
noticed in  his  own  eye.      He  will   be  too  much 
occupied  with  the  task  of  self-discipline  to  be  the 
quick  and  eager  censor  of  others.     Yet  he  will  not 
be  blind  to  moral  distinctions.     On  the  contrary, 
the  single  eye  will  be  full  of  light ;  and  while  he 
will  have  no  wish  to  « behold     the  mote  in  his 
brother's,  he  will  see  clearly  to  cast  it  out.     Love 
and  pride  are  both  quick  to  observe ;  but  with 
what  different  results ! 

In  St.  Luke's  Gospel  our  passage  stands  in  a 
slightly  different  connexion.  There  the  command 
'judge  not'  is  separated  from  the  proverb  of  the 
Mote  and  the  Beam  by  the  verses  which  speak  of 
the  reward  of  generous  giving,  of  blind  leaders  of 
the  blind,  of  the  disciple  not  above  his  master. 
A.  B.  Bruce  suggests  that  the  parable  conies  in 
at  this  point,  because  censoriousness  is  a  natural 
fault  of  young  disciples.  In  any  case  the  essential 
meaning  of  the  passage  remains  unchanged. 

rl'Z^jy^rP^'  Manife*t<>  of  the  King,  536 ff. :  Dale, 
Law  of  Chnat  for  Common  Life,  93ff. 
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home    as    it  deserved    to  do,   in    the    Christian 
Church,  but  beatitas  none '  {Study  of  Words1*,  p. 

The  primary  meaning  of  'beatitude'  is  blessed- 
ness. In  the  earliest  example  of  its  use  quoted  in 
Murray's  Dictionary  (1491,  Caxton),  it  signifies 
supreme  blessedness ;  hence  it  was  frequently 
used  to  describe  the  bliss  of  heaven.  Cf.  Milton, 
Par.  Lost,  iii.  62— 

'  About  Him  all  the  Sanctities  of  Heaven 
Stood  thick  nd  stars,  and  from  His  sight  received 
Beatitude  past  utterance.' 
Trapp  applies  the  word  to  '  such  as  are  set  out  of 
the  reach  of  evil  in  the  most  joyous  condition, 
having  just  cause  to  lw   everlastingly  merry  n.s 
\mng'~?>catircct$pe,  "blessed  in  hand  and  in  hope."  ' 
But  there  is  nothing  in   the  connotation  of  the 
word  itself  to  suggest  whether  the  blessedness  is 
enjoyed  on  earth  or  in  heaven  ;  the  context  must 
show  whether  it  refers   to  an  experience   in   the 
present  or  to  a  hope  for  the  future. 

The  secondary  meaning  of  '  beatitude '  is  a  de- 
claration of  blessedness.  This  declaration  may  be 
made  of  glorified  saints  in  heaven,  as  in  the  Beati- 
tudes of  the  Apocalypse  ;  or  of  disciples  on  earth, 
as  in  nearly  all  the  Beatitudes  of  the  Gospels. 
But  the  word  is  unduly  restricted  in  its  signi- 
ficance when  it  is  used  as  a  synonym  for  beatifi- 
cation,— a  Roman  Catholic  ceremony  wherein  an 
inferior  degree  of  canonization  is  conferred  on  i 
deceased  person.  The  Pope  considers  his  claims  to 
beatitude  ;  and  if  these  are  approved,  proclaims  his 
admission  to  the  Beatific  Vision,  and  sanctions  the 
ascription  to  him  by  the  faithful  of  the  title 
'Blessed.* 

ii.  Significance  of  ftaicaptos. — In  our  Lord's 
declarations  of  blessedness  He  used  a  word  (fia.Ka- 
pios)  which  has  an  instructive  history,  and  passed 
by  the  pagan  word  for  '  happiness '  or '  well-being ' 
(eiiSatfiovia)  which  is  not  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  Homer  the  gods  are  the  blessed  (tianapes) 
ones,  because  they  excel  mortal  men  in  power  or 
in  knowledge  rather  than  in  virtue.  '  As  com- 
pared with  men,  in  conduct  they  are  generally 
characterized  by  superior  force  and  intellect,  but 
by  inferior  morality'  (Gladstone,  Homer  and  the 
Homeric  Age).  The  Greek  despair  of  attaining 
ble^edness  on  earth  led  to  the  frequent  use  of 
'  blessed '  as  synonymous  with  dead ;  Aristotle 
also  distinguishes  between  ^a«tpi<7>6s  or  Divine 
blessedness,  and  eiSatfiovia  or  human  blessedness 
[Ethic.  Xiroiti,  x.  S).  It  is  therefore  suggestive 
that  the  Christian  conception  of  beatitude  should 
find  expression  in  a  word  closely  associated  with 
descriptions  of  the  blessedness  of  the  gods  and 
'originally  stronger  and  more  ideal  than  e&datuw. 
.  .  .  This  is  manifest  in  Aristotle,  with  whom  the 
^a/cdpios  as  opposed  to  ^eSeTjt  is  lie  who  lacks  no 
good'  (Cremer,  Biblico-Theol.  Lex.  of  NT  Greek, 
p.  776). 

But  the  word  which  describes  the  blessedness  of 
those  who  lack  no  good  is  ennobled  by  our  Lord's 
use  of  it.  He  turns  the  thoughts  of  His  disciples 
from  outward  to  inward  good  ;  He  teaches  that 
blessedness  is  determined  not  by  fortune,  but  by 
goodness,  and  that  it  is  attainable  on  earth  by  all 
who  put  themselves  into  right  relation  to  God. 
In  His  Beatitudes,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to 
translate  fiaK&ptot  '  blessed'  rather  than  'happy.' 
(Cf.  the  saying  of  Carlyle  that  those  who  '  find 
blessedness'  can  'do  without  happiness').  Since 
the  word  '  blessed '  fell  from  the  lips  of  Christ, 
His  Beatitudes  have  worthily  set  forth  an  ideal  of 
character  loftier  than  the  aristocratic  virtue  of 
the  Platonists,  a  joy  unknown  to  the  most  noble- 
minded  of  the  pleasure  -  seeking  Epicureans,  a 
satisfaction  of  soul  beyond  the  reach  of  the  self- 
sufficient  Stoic.     Like  the  chiming  of  sweet  bells, 
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the  Beatitudes  call  men  to  enter  the  kingdom  in 
which  to  be  righteous  is  to  be  blessed  ;  they  appeal 
to  a  universal  longing  of  the  human  heart,  and 
they  promise  a  satisfaction  of  soul  which  can  be 
found  only  in  obedience  to  the  law  which  the  Son 
of  Man  proclaims  in  order  that  His  brethren  may 
be  blessed.  Beatitude  is  the  final  purpose  of  the* 
most  perfect  law  ;  beatitude  is  the  experience  of 
the  humble  in  whose  heart  there  reigns  the  grace 
which  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  Beatitudes  of 
our  Lord  bring  the  word  '  blessed '  down  to  earth 
and  there  set  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  they 
portray  no  remote  bliss,  nor  even  a  pleasure  near 
at  hand,  but  a  fulness  of  joy  within  the  souL, 
Henceforth  blessedness  is  seen  to  be  the  privilege 
not  only  of  those  who  are  exalted  above  all  earthly 
care  and  suHering,  but  also  of  those  who  still  share 
the  limitations  of  this  mortal  life;  it  depends  not 
on  outward  conditions  such  as  wealth  or  education 
{cf.  Plato,  Republic,  354  A,  335  E),  but  on  inward 
conditions  such  as  meekness  of  spirit  and  purity  of 
heart;  it  is  not  the  prerogative  of  the  few  who 
have  been  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  a  Divine 

f>hilosophy,  but  the  privilege  of  all  who  become 
oyal  disciples  of  Him  in  whose  life  the  perfect 
Law  was  perfectly  fulfilled. 

iii.  The  NT  Beatitudes.— 'Beatitude'  is  not  a 
Biblical  word,  but  it  is  properly  applied  to  all  the 
sayings  of  our  Lord  which  contain  a  declaration  of 
the  conditions  of  human  blessedness. 

1.  Single  Sayings. — Isolated  Beatitudes  are  re- 
corded in  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John.  They 
describe  a  blissful  state  which  is  the  accompani- 
ment of  certain  conditions  of  soul,  or  the  reward 
of  virtuous  acts;  but  the  blissful  state  is  almost 
always  represented  as  attainable  in  this  life.  (The 
exceptions  are  Lk  1414-  15).  The  following  is  a  list 
(omitting  Lk  14, 15)  of  the  single  sayings  of  Jesus  in 
which  He  declares  the  blessedness  of  those  who 
possess  spiritual  graces,  or  who  exemplify  some 
quality  of  virtue  in  their  actions : — 

'Blessed  is  he,  whosoever  shall  find  none  occa- 
sion of  stumbling  in  me.'    (Mt  11**,  cf.  Lk  T3). 
'  Blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they  see ;  and  your 

ears,  for  they  hear.'     (Mt  1316,  cf.  Lk  10s0). 

'  Blessed   art  thou,  Simon  Bar- Jona  :   for  flesh 

and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but 

my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.'     (Mt  1617). 

1  Blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God  and 

keep  it.'    (Lk  ll28). 
'Blessed  are  those    servants,   whom    the   Lord 
when  he  cometh  shall   find  watching.'      (Lk 
12J7,  cf.  w.  z*-43,  Mt24«). 
'  If  ye  know  these  things,  blessed  are  ye  if  ye  do 

them.'    (Jn  1317). 
'Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet 

have  believed.''  (Jn  2(F). 
[In  Mt  25"1  a  different  word  (eu\oyr}fi4i>ot)  is  used]. 
These  scattered  sayings  suffice  to  indicate  how 
often  our  Lord's  teaching  was  expressed  in  words 
of  blessing.  With  these  Beatitudes  in  the  canoni- 
cal Gospels  should  be  compared  one  preserved  by 
St.  Paul,  and  one  found  in  the  Codex  Beza? — 
'It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than   to  receive.' 

(Ac  2D30). 
'  If  thou   knowest    what   thou  doest,  thou  art 
blessed ;  but  if  thou  knowest   not,   thou    art 
under  a  curse,  and  a  transgressor  of  the  law.' 
(Lk6*D). 
The  latter  saying  is  addressed  to  a  man  who  was 
working  on  the  Sabbath  ;  probably  it  embodies  a 
genuine  tradition,  but  certainly  it  bears  witness  to 
the  early  recognition  of  the  Beatitude  as  one  of 
our  Lord's  favourite  methods  of  imparting  truth. 
In   the   fifth  of  the  Sew  Sayings  of  Jesus  (see 
Grenfell   and  Hunt's  ed.   1004)  the  word  fiaK&pio? 
can  be  restored,  although  the  subject  of  the  Beati- 
tude has  been  lost.     Prof.  Adeney  directs  atten- 
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tion  to  the  presence  in  the  Acts  of  Paul  and 
Thckla  of  a  number  of  fresh  Beatitudes.  St. 
Paul  is  represented  as  giving  utterance  not  only  to 
some  of  the  Beatitudes  of  Jesus,  but  also  to  such 
sayings  as  these — 

'  Blessed  are  they  that  keep  themselves  chaste, 

because  they  shall  be  called  the  temple  of 

God.' 
'Blessed  be  they  who  keep  the  baptism,  for 

they  shall  rest    in    Father,   Son,   and   Holy 

Spirit.' 
The  writer  of  this  apocryphal  book  imitates  our 
Lord's  Beatitudes,  and  expresses  in' this  form  both 
Pauline  teaching  and  his  own    ascetic    doctrine 
(Expositor,  5th  series  [1895],  vol.  ii.  p.  375). 

2.  The  Group  of  Sayings.  —  When  the  word 
'  Beatitude '  is  used  in  the  plural,  it  refers  as  u 
rule  to  those  sayings  of  Jesus,  grouped  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  which 
He  solemnly  announces  who  are  the  blessed  in  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven.  Early  examples  of  its  use  in 
this  significance  are — 'The  eight  beatitudes  that 
.  .  .  spryngeth  of  grace'  (1531,  Pilgr.  Perf.); 
'  This  quhilk  S.  Ambrose  callis  our  Lord's  beati- 
tudes'(1588,  H.  King  Canisius'  Catech.).  In  his 
de  Offic.  (i.  6)  Ambrose  says :  '  Hce  octo  Vhristi 
Jieatitudines  sunt  quasi  Christi  Paradoxal 
iv.  Thl  Beatitudks  in  Matthew  -and  Luke. 

— i.  Their  number  in  Matthew. — The  'Beatitudes' 
are  recorded  in  Mt  53"11  and  Lk  &»•'&.     In  regard 
to  the  number  of  Beatitudes  in  Matthew  there 
have  been  diverse  opinions ;  the  decision  depends 
upon  the  view  taken  of  vv.10"12 — 
v.111.  'Blessed    are    they  that   have    been    per- 
secuted for  righteousness'  sake  :  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 
v.".  'Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  reproach 
you,  and  persecute  you,  and  say  all  manner  of 
evil  against  you  falsely,  for  my  sake.' 
v.1'-'.  'Kejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad  :  for  great 
is  your  reward  in  heaven :  for  so  persecuted 
they  the  prophets  which  were  before  you.' 
The  seven  Beatitudes  in  vv.3s  describe  the  graces 
of  the  Christian  character  ;  these  are  followed  in 
v.10  by  another  Beatitude  which  assumes  that  those 
Mho  possess  these  graces,  and  are,  therefore,  not 
of  the  world,  will,  so  long  as  they  are  in  the  world, 
be  exposed  to  its  hatred.     This  general  truth  is 
iii.st    expressed ;    it    is    immediately    afterwards 
brought  home  to  the  disciples  as  our  Lord,  using 
'  ye '  instead  of  '  they,'  reaffirms  (v.11)  the  blessed- 
ness of  His  hearers,  should  they  endure  reproach 
for  His  sake.     If  this  interpretation  be  correct, 
there  are  eight  Beatitudes  in  Matthew.     In  the 
first  seven  we  behold  the  several  rainbow  hues  of 
the  light  which  reflects  in  human  conduct  the  glory 
of  the  heavenly  Father  (v.1*)  ;  in  the  eighth  that 
light  is  seen  in  conflict  with   the  darkness  it  is 
destined  to  overcome. 

If  Mt510-12  is  not  counted  as  a  Beatitude,  the 
number  of  perfection— seven— is  obtained.  This 
course  is  followed  by  some  because  the  eighth 
Beatitude  is  not  a  declaration  of  the  blessedness 
of  character,  and  by  others  because  its  promise  of 
the  Kingdom  of  heaven  merely  repeats  what  has 
already  been  said.  Augustine  speaks  of  a  '  beptad 
of  beatitudes,'  and  regards  the  eighth  as  returning 
upon  the  first  ('octava  tanquam  ad  caput  redit '). 
Bruce  refers  to  the  '  seven  golden  sentences '  which 
sum  up  the  felicity  of  the  Kingdom,  though  he 
ai,  '^ards  enumerates  eight  classes  of  the  blessed 
(Ihe  Training  of  the  Twelve,  p.  42).  Wordsworth 
<!"  {«••)  prefers  the  mystical  significance  of  eight  to 
similar  interpretations  of  seven  ;  for  if  seven  is  the 
number  of  rest  after  labour,  'eight  is  the  number 
of  b  essedness  and  glory  after  rest ' ;  he  also  dwells 
on  the  annexing  of  the  promise  of  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven  to  the  eighth  Beatitude  as  well  aa  to  the 


first :  '  This  is  the  consummation  of  blessedness  • 
the  recurring  note  of  the  beatific  octave ;  also  in 
the  eighth  Beatitude  the  word  "blessed"  is  re- 
peated for  the  sake  of  greater  certainty  and 
emphasis.' 

This  repetition  of  the  word  'blessed'  in  what  is 
here  called  the  eighth  Beatitude  is  the  ground 
assigned  by  some  for  dividing  it  into  two  Beati- 
tudes. Wright  {Synopsis  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek, 
p.  161)  speaks  of  nine  Beatitudes.  In  his  judg- 
ment, however,  the  ninth,  which  is  longer  and  in 
the  second  person,  is  an  *  explanatory  enlargement' ; 
he  is  also  disposed  to  regard  the  eighth  short 
Beatitude  as  '  an  editorial  compilation,  for  the 
second  half  of  it  is  repeated  from  the  first  Beati- 
tude, and  the  commencement  is  an  abbreviation 
of  the  ninth.'  The  so-called  ninth  Beatitude  is 
best  regarded  as  an  enlargement  of  the  eighth, 
but  no  sufficient  reason  is  given  for  rejecting  the 
eighth. 

Delitzsch  is  alone  in  holding  that  there  are  ten 
Beatitudes  in  Matthew  to  correspond  with  the 
Decalogue.  To  obtain  the  number  ten  he  not 
only  counts  vv.lu  and  "  as  the  eighth  and  ninth 
Beatitudes  respectively,  but  also  treats  v.12  as  the 
tenth  Beatitude.  The  words  'rejoice  and  be  ex- 
ceeding glad'  (v.12)  are  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
'  blessed. 

2.  The  relation  of  the  two  versions. — Only  four 
Beatitudes  are  given  in  Lk  6a,""-"J ;  the  relation  of 
these  to  the  eight  Beatitudes  in  Matthew  is  one  of 
the  unsolved  problems  in  NT  criticism.  The  dif- 
ference between  Matthew  and  Luke  is  shown  in 
the  following  table,  the  variations  in  Luke  being 
printed  in  italics  : — 

'  Blessed  are 

1.  '  the  poor  in  spirit :  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 

of  heaven.' 
(7.)  '  ye  poor  :  for  yours  is  the  kingdom  of  God.' 

2.  '  they  that  mourn  :   for  they  shall  be  com- 

forted.' 
(S. )  '  ye  tlmt  weep  now :  for  ye  shall  laugh.'' 

3.  '  the  meek  :  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.' 

4.  '  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 

ness :  for  they  shall  be  tilled.' 
{2.)  '  ye  that  hunger  now  :  for  ye  shall  be  filled.* 

5.  '  the  merciful :  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.' 

6.  '  the  pure  in  heart :  for  they  shall  see  God.' 

7.  '  the  peacemakers  :  for  they  shall  be  called 

sons  of  God.' 

8.  '  they  that  have  been  persecuted  for  right- 

eousness' sake :   for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

ye  when  men  shall  reproach  you,  and  perse- 
cute you,  and  say  all  manner  of  evil  against 
you  falsely,  for  my  sake. 
Kejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad :  for  great  is 
your  reward  in  heaven :    for  so  persecuted 
they  the  prophets  which  were  before  you.' 
(4.)  *  ye  when  men  shall  hate  you,  and  when  they 
shall  separate  you  from  their  company,  and 
reproach  you,  and  cast  out  your  name  as 
evil,  for  the  Son  of  Man's  sake. 
Rejoice  in  that  day,  and  leap  for  joy  ■■  for 
behold,  your  reward   is  great  in   heaven : 
for  in  the  same  manner  did  their  fathers 
unto  the  prophets.' 
The  chief  elements  in  the   problem  to  be  solved 
are  :  the  presence  in  Matthew  alone  of  Beatitudes 
3,   5,   6,   7  ;    Luke's    variations    from    Matthew's 
wording  of  Beatitudes   1,  2,  4,  8,  especially  («) 
the  absence  from  1  and  4  of  words  which  make 
blessedness  depend  upon  spiritual  conditions,  and 
(6)  the  use  of  the  second  person  throughout.    This 
problem  is  part  of    a  larger    problem,   viz.,  Do 
Matthew  and  Luke  report   the  same  discourse- 
and  if  they  do,  which  account  is  the  more  primi- 
tive?   (See  art.  Sermon  on  the  Mount). 
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The  view  that  Matthew  and  Luke  narrate  two 
different  discourses  is  now  generally  abandoned. 
This  theory  accounts  for  all  the  variations,  but  it 
leaves  unexplained  the  remarkable  resemblances 
in  the  general  purport  of  the  teaching,  the  frequent 
identity  of  phraseology,  and  the  close  agreement 
of  the  introductory  narratives  and  of  the  closing 
parables.  Therefore,  the  question  to  be  asked  in 
regard  to  the  two  versions  of  the  Beatitudes  is 
part  of  the  larger  question  :  How  is  it  that  in 
two  reports  of  the  same  discourse  there  are  so 
many  variations? 

Some  modern  critics  distinguish  between  primary 
and  secondary  Beatitudes,  though  different  reasons 
are  assigned  in  support  of  this  distinction.  (1) 
Wright  (op.  <it.)  regards  Beatitudes  1,  2,  4  as 
primary;  they  belong  to  'the  proto-Matthams,' 
because  they  are  also  found  in  Luke.  The  other 
Beatitudes  have  been  '  added  at  different  dates  as 
recollections  occurred.'  But  the  non -occurrence  of 
a  saying  in  Luke  is  no  proof  that  it  is  '  secondary,' 
unless  it  is  certain  that  Luke  is  more  primitive, 
and  not  a  selection  from  the  more  original  tradi- 
tion in  Matthew.  (2)  Weiss  (in  Meyer's  Com.) 
describes  the  same  three  Beatitudes  as  authentic, 
because  they  point  to  the  righteousness  of  the 
Kingdom  as  the  sum  mum  bonum;  the  first  to 
righteousness  as  not  yet  possessed,  the  second  to 
the  want  of  righteousness  as  a  cause  of  sorrow, 
and  the  fourth  to  righteousness  as  an  object  of  de- 
sire. The  reasoning  is  entirely  subjective.  Weiss 
tests  the  authenticity  of  a  Beatitude  by  its  accord 
with  his  theory  that  the  theme  of  the  discourse  is 
the  nature  of  true  and  false  righteousness  ;  on  his 
own  principles  other  Beatitudes  might  be  proved 
authentic.  The  seventh  might  be  said  to  point  to 
the  righteousness  whose  work  is  peace. 

When  the  narratives  in  Matthew  and  Luke  are 
taken  as  they  stand,  the  question  remains  :  Which 
version  of  the  Beatitudes  more  correctly  repre- 
sents the  actual  words  of  Christ? 

That  the  shorter  form  in  Luke  is  more  genuine 
is  the  opinion  of  many  scholars.  Dr.  E.  A.  Abbott 
thinks  'it  is  more  probable  that  Luke  represents 
the  letter  of  the  original  words  of  Jesus  more 
closely  than  Matthew,  however  much  the  latter 
may  better  represent  the  spirit  of  them'  (Eric. 
Brit?  x.  798*).  But  the  words  which  better  repre- 
sent the  spirit  of  the  teaching  may  also  rest  on  the 
authority  of  Jesus.  Though  the  two  versions 
represent  the  same  discourse,  the  one  discourse 
may  not  have  been  delivered  with  such  formality 
as  many  theories  imply.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  longer  form  in  Matthew  omits  some  of 
our  Lord's  comments  on  these  sayings.  The  dif- 
ferent versions  of  the  eighth  Beatitude  in  Matthew 
point  to  this  conclusion.  The  declaration  of 
blessedness  having  been  made  in  its  most  general 
form,  it  is  then  reaffirmed  and  expounded  in  its 
special  bearing  upon  the  men  to  whom  our  Lord 
was  speaking.  The  Apostles  will  have  the  privi- 
lege of  bearing  'the  reproach  of  Christ,'  and  as 
sharers  in  the  experience  of  the  prophets  they 
shall  receive  the  prophets'  reward  (cf.  He  11^). 
Other  Beatitudes  may  in  like  manner  have  been 
restated  in  a  more  specific  form.  For  example,  all 
who  would  enter  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  need  to 
be  told  that  its  blessings  are  bestowed  on  the  poor 
in  spirit ;  but  it  is  to  His  true  disciples  and  not 
to  the  multitude  that  Jesus  says,  '  Ye,  in  your 
poverty,  are  blessed.'  The  argument  for  the 
primitive  character  of  Luke  is  stated  [Expositor, 
5th  series  [1895],  vol.  ii.)  succinctly  and  forcefully 
by  Professor  Adeney.  The  sayings  of  which 
Matthew  gives  a  longer  version  than  Luke  are 
described  as  expositions  of  '  the  hidden  truth  con- 
tained in  the  shorter  utterances.'  The  Beatitudes 
peculiar   to  Matthew   are    not    relegated    to    an 
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editor,  but  are  held  to  be  the  true  teaching  of 
conrti;0trd,T,OU.yi  l>robab,vVnot  in  their  original 
context.  The  literary  problem  is  complicated  by 
the  absence  from  Matthew  of  the  tour  Woes 
which  in  Luke  (G*-«)  correspond  to  the  four 
Beatitudes  The  theory  that  Luke  gives  the 
more  primitive  form  involves  the  assumption  that 
Matthew  omitted  the  \\  ol-s  and  inserted  an  equal 
number  of  Blessings.  Yet  Wright's  conclusion, 
after  a  thorough  study  of  the  Synoptic  problem 
is  that  the  Woes  in  Luke  are  either  'conflated 
roin  another  source'  or  'editorial  inversions  of 
the  Blessings.' 

The  theory  that  Matthew  gives  the  Beatitudes 
in  their  more  primitive  form  has  the  support  of 
llioJuck  and  Meyer  among  older  writers,  and  more 
recently  of  H.  Holtzinann  and  Beyschlag.  On 
the  authority  of  one  who  probably  heard  these 
words  of  Blessing,  the  Beatitudes  peculiar  to 
Matthew  are  regarded  not  only  as  authentic  say- 
ings of  Jesus,  but  also  as  parts  of  the  original 
discourse.  Holtzmann  also  holds  that  Luke  modi- 
fied the  language  of  Matthew  in  accordance  with 
his  own  ascetic  views  (Hand-Comm.,  '  Die  Synop.,' 
p.  100)  ;  but  this  supposition  is  not  essential  to 
the  theory.  The  shorter  form  of  some  Beatitudes 
in  Luke  may  faithfully  represent  the  words  of 
Christ,  perhaps  His  own  special  application  of  a 
general  truth  to  His  disciples.  Dr.  Bruce,  who 
lias  no  bias  in  favour  of  '  antiquated  Harmonist ic,' 
suggests  that,  as  a  critical  description  of  Mt  5-7, 
'The  Teaching  on  the  Hill'  is  probably  more 
correct  than  '  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount ' ;  '  teach- 
ing' (StSaxv)  as  distinguished  from  'preaching' 
(K-qpvytia)  implies  both  the  announcement  of  a 
theme  and  its  expansion.  It  follows  that  two 
forms  of  a  Beatitude  may  be  authentic,  '  the  one 
as  theme,  the  other  as  comment.'  According  to 
this  view,  the  theme  of  the  first  Beatitude  is  yiven 
in  Luke,  but  in  Matthew  '  one  of  the  expansions, 
not  necessarily  the  only  one.'  It  is  of  little 
moment  whether  the  shorter  form  is  primary, 
i.e.  the  enunciation  of  u,  theme  afterwards  ex- 
pounded by  our  Lord  ;  or  secondary,  i.e.  His  own 
narrowing  of  a  general  assertion  previously  made. 
On  either  supposition,  Luke,  '  while  faithfully  re- 
producing at  least  a  part  of  our  Lord's  teaching 
on  the  hill,'  may  state  that  teaching  'not  in  its 
origina  j  setting,  but  readapted  so  as  to  serve  the 
practical  purpose  of  Christian  instruction'  (The 
Expositor's  Greek  Test.,  vol.  i.  pp.  94 if'.,  509). 

3.  Order  and  connexion  of  thought. — The  order 
of  the  second  and  third  Beatitudes  is  reversed  in 
Codex  Bezre  and  the  Vulgate  ;  so  also  Clem. 
Alex.,  Aug.,  Orig.,  Eus.,  Greg,  of  Nyssji.  Tholuck 
thinks  that  this  change  from  the  best  authenti- 
cated order  was  made  on  mystical  grounds  ;  either 
because  the  promise  of  the  lower  good  should  im- 
mediately follow  that  of  heaven  (Orig.),  or  because 
yrj  represents  mystically  a  higher  stage  of  blessed- 
ness (Greg,  of  Nyssa). 

In  the  generally  accepted  order  of  the  Beatitudes 
a  sequence  of  thought  may  be  traced,  though  the 
'scale  of  grace  and  glory '  is  perhaps  not  so  care- 
fully '  graduated '  as  some  have  supposed  (cf.  Arab. 
on  Lk  6).  The  first  grace — poverty  of  spirit— is  the 
germ  of  all  the  rest ;  the  first  and  last  Beatitude  is 
the  all-comprising  word — '  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.'  The  six  Beatitudes  that  intervene  unfold 
different  aspects  of  Christian  virtue  and  set  forth 
its  peculiar  blessedness,  for  each  blessing  promised 
is  the  fitting  reward  of  the  inward  grace,  and  each 
is  included  in  the  promise  of  the  Kingdom.  Dr. 
Fairbairn  (Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ)  divides  the 
Beatitudes  into  two  classes — '  those  of  resignation 
and  those  of  hope' ;  the  first  four  Beatitudes  are 
placed  in  the  former  class,  the  last  four  in  the 
latter  class.     This  division  is  simple,  and  serves  to 
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emphasize  the  distinction  between  the  passive  and 
active  graces  of  the  Christian  character.  Yet  it 
seems  better  to  distinguish  the  eighth  Beatitude 
from  the  other  seven  ;  it  differs  from  them  essenti- 
ally, for  it  attaches  blessedness  to  endurance  of 
opposition  and  not  to  inward  qualities,  to  conduct 
and  not  to  character,  to  something  a  man  docs  and 
not  to  what  he  is.  In  the  seven  Beatitudes  on 
character,  there  are  two  triads.  The  first  three, 
as  Dr.  Dykes  points  out  {Tlic  Manifesto  oftki  King, 
p.  101),  are  closely  connected  and  refer  to  negative 
graces ;  in  the  last  three,  positive  graces  are  in- 
timately combined  as  elements  of  righteousness ; 
the  fourth  or  central  Beatitude  is  the  link  between 
these  first  groups.  '  As  the  first  three,  the  trilogy 
of  spiritual  humiliation,  lead  up  to  and  produce 
that  blessed  hunger  after  Divine  righteousness ; 
so  the  second  three,  a  trilogy  of  characteristic 
Christian  graces,  are  the  fulfilment  of  the  soul's 
hunger.' 

With  a  'proposal  of  the  end — blessedness,' says 
Jeremy  Taylor,  'our  excellent  and  gracious  Law- 
giver begins  His  sermon'  {The  Great  Exemplar, 
pt.  2,  sec.  xi. ).  Beatitude  is  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  its  beginning  and  end.  The  'Beati- 
tudes' reveal  the  nature  of  true  blessedness  and 
the  conditions  of  its  attainment ;  they  reflect  the 
light  which  shines  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
that  declare  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous;  but 
they  are  illumined  not  only  by  the  Prophets  and 
Psalmists  who  went  before,  but  also  by  the 
Apostles  and  Teachers  who  come  after.  Wernle 
says  with  true  insight:  'Jesus  Himself  made  of 
Christianity  a  religion  of  hope.  If  Paul  in  a 

later  age  preaches  the  religion  of  longing  in  words 
of  enthralling  eloquence,  be  is  merely  continuing 
in  his  own  language  the  Beatitudes  of  Jesus'  {The 
Beginnings  of  Christianity,  i,  68). 

Literature.— In  addition  to  the  works  already  quoted,  eee 
art.  SEujios  os  the  Mount,  below;  Hastings'  D B,  Extra  Vol. 
p.  14  ff. ;  Gore,  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  Bruce,  Galilean  Gospel, 
'£[■'?,'•  Leckle-  W«  and  Religion,  209-270;  Stanley,  Serin,  to 
Children,  95-131  ;  Matheaon,  Landmarks  of  NT  Morality,  143  ff. 
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BEAUTY.— This  term  is  applied  alike  to  the 
physical  grace  of  men  and  animals,  to  external 
nature  and  works  of  art,  and  to  moral  character 
and  action.  In  every  relationship  it  is  a  quality 
capable  of  imparting  exquisite  pleasure,  and  a 
power  that  commands  and  captivates.  The  appre- 
ciation of  beauty  for  its  own  intrinsic  charm  was 
a  special  characteristic  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom  the 
world  was  a  wonder  of  order  and  adaptation,  and 
who  found  an  element  of  worship  in  the  beauty  that 
was  a  prerogative  of  the  gods.  With  the  Israelites, 
and  in  the  East  generally,  beauty  was  esteemed 
rather  as  a  sign  of  dignity  and  noble  birth  (J"  8IH) 
and  beautiful  things  were  valued  as  the  accessories 
of  official  decoration.  Much  in  the  Gospels  that 
we  feel  to  be  beautiful  and  describe  by  that  name 
is  there  specialized  by  such  terms  as  'grace  '  'glory  ' 
'excellency,  as  indicating  in  each  particular  case 
the  arresting  feature  of  charm,  sublimity,  or  pre- 
eminence that  makes  it  beautiful.    Thus  in  the 

/Wr^ "  G^'  so  ,cIofclie  t,ie  Fass  of  the  iield' 
Lk  12*)  and  in  the  declaration  concerning  the 
lilies  of  the  held,  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  them  (v .«),  the  beauty 
was  due  to  external  investiture  rather  than  to  any 
inherent  fact  of  symmetry  and  proportion.  So 
when  the  merchantman  is  described  as  seekin- 

Chri Mr"*/*1-  13)>  ""!?  the  ri^teou8ness  ol 
Umsts  dimples  is  expected  to  exceed  that  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  (Mt  6»),  the  quality  of 
beauty  arises  from  the  surprising  rarity  and  recog- 
nized  jre-eminence  of  the  things  referred  to.  h 
1.  Personal  appearance  of  Christ.  ~  Much  has 
been  written  about  the  face  of  Christ.    Tradition 


Eathering  its  data  from  the  apocryphal  'Letter  of 
entulus,'  the  portrait  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have 
sent  to  king  Ahgar  of  Edessa,  the  story  of  Veronica's 
veil,  the  pictures  and  eikons  of  the  early  and  niedi- 
aval  Church,  and  accumulated  literary  traditions, 
has  given  to  Art  its  typical  presentation  of  Christ's 
countenance.  The  subject,  however,  is  one  about 
which  there  is  no  certain  information.  On  the 
mount  of  Transfiguration  the  three  disciples  had  a 
brief  glimpse  of  the  heavenly  beauty  that  then 
shone  out  from  the  face  of  Christ.  But  those  who 
were  then  eye-witnesses  of  His  majesty  (2  P  ]]<>) 
tell  us  that  the  glorious  vision  surpassed  all  de- 
scription. It  remained  with  them  as  a  restful  and 
inspiring  memory,  like  the  '  unspeakable  words'  of 
St.  Paul's  ecstatic  experience  (2  Co  I24). 

2.  Beauty  in  external  nature. — It  is  profoundly 
suggestive  of  the  reality  of  the  Incarnation  that 
He  by  whom  the  worlds  were  made  spoke  so  little 
about  them.  When  He  called  Himself  and  His 
disciples  '  the  light  of  the  world  '  ( Jn  8B,  Mt5M),  the 
allusion  to  light  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  Milton's 
sublime  apostrophe  (Par.  Lost,  iii.  Iff.),  but  with 
reference  to  its  conflict  with  darkness.  When  He 
pointed  to  the  redness  of  the  evening  sky  (Mt  162), 
it  was  not  to  speak  of  a  Presence  immanent  in  the 
light  of  setting  suns,  but  to  express  the  feeling  of 
wonder  that  those  who  could  draw  a  practical 
lesson  from  something  so  remote  could  not  hear 
the  footsteps  of  moral  destiny  so  close  behind 
themselves.  And  so  in  the  instances  of  the  frail, 
beautiful  grass  and  the  lilies  of  the  field  (Mt  6'm-), 
the  allusion  served  as  an  argument  for  God's  still 
greater  care  of  things  more  precious. 

3.  Ethical  beauty.— The  life  of  Christ  witnessed 
in  every  detail  to  His  inspiring  and  impressive  per- 
sonality. It  is  surely  a  torso  presentation  of  that 
life  that  would  make  '  sweet  reasonableness '  its 
prevailing  characteristic.  Rather  it  is  marked  by 
the  absence  of  that  philosophic  detachment  that 
would  live  and  let  live.  In  His  mind  truth  took 
precedence  even  of  the  heavenly  hope,  and  He 
assured  His  disciples  that  if  that  hope  were  a  sweet 
but  baseless  imagination,  He  would  have  told  them 
(Jn  14s).  He  had  come  as  light  into  the  world,  and 
questionings  not  only  of  the  defiant  darkness  {Jn 
l5),  Imt  of  the  bewildering  twilight  <16l7ff-),  sprang 
up  around  His  path.  In  His  presence  men  were 
greater  and  less  than  they  had  been  before.  Even 
in  the  days  of  His  flesh  those  who  were  Christ's 
were  impelled  to  put  on  Christ,  and  were  after- 
wards recognized  as  having  been  with  Him  (Ac  413). 
He  exemplified  in  His  own  life  the  principle  by 
which  His  disciples  were  to  live  and  extend  His 
kingdom.  His  outward  power  was  the  measure  of 
His  inward  submission.  He  came  not  to  do  His 
own  will  (Jn  ft®).  It  was  when  He  was  lifted  up 
that  He  would  draw  all  men  unto  Himself  (12"). 
Even  so  the  life  of  the  Christian  has  its  condition 
of  complete  and  continuous  surrender,  and  in  the 
service  of  the  gospel  it  is  found  that  men  do  not 
yield  to  the  messenger,  but  to  what  they  see  that 
he  yields  to. 

In  the  course  of  Christ's  life  on  earth,  along  with 
the  general  impression  of  His  teaching  and  mini- 
stry there  were  various  incidents  that  showed  in  a 
special  manner  with  what  tender  sympathy  He 
took  upon  Him  our  nature  and  bore  our  infirmities. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  conversation 
with  the  Samaritan  woman  at  Jacob's  well  (Jn  4), 
the  blessing  of  the  little  children  that  were  almost 
sent  away  (Mt  19wa"*|l)f  the  touching  of  the  leper  in 
the  act  of  healing  (Mt  S3),  and  the  words  of  hope 
concerning  Nineveh  (Mt  1241)  and  Tyre  (Lk  1013f:), 
and  those  Mho  should  come  into  the  Kingdom  from 
the  distant  East  and  West  (Mt  811).  On  the  cross 
we  have  the  prayer  for  His  persecutors  (Lk  23s*), 
His  comradeship  with  the  penitent  thief  (v.4S'-)}  and 
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the  commending  of  His  mother  to  the  care  of  the 
disciple  John  (Jn  U)-Iir-). 

Also  in  the  lives  of  others,  chiefly  of  women,  He 
met  with  intuitions  and  actions  which  through  His 
atiinity  of  soul  were  noticed  and  commended  by 
Him  as  hearing  the  stamp  of  moral  and  spiritual 
beauty.  Such  were  the  return  of  the  Samaritan 
leper  to  give  glory  to  God  (Lk  171Uff-) ;  the  humble 
insistency  of  the  Syro- Phoenician  woman  (Mk  7-^-); 
the  courage  and  consecration  of  the  widow  who 
gave  her  mites  to  the  Lord  (12<air-) ;  the  act  of  the 
sinful  woman  who  bathed  His  feet  with  her  tears 
(Lk  7W),  and  of  her  also  who  unsealed,  as  for  His 
burial,  the  alabaster  vase  of  precious  ointment 
(Jn  127). 

With  regard  to  things  physically  and  morally 
loathsome,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  of  leprosy 
(Mt  Sa,  Lk  7"  l"12)  and  the  aflliction  of  demoniac 
possession  (Mt  I)3-,  Mk  rG,  Lk  S*J  etc.)  could  always 
claim  His  healing  power;  there  wasdiserimiuating 
pity  towards  those  who  had  sinned  in  ignorance 
(Lk  Z33i),  or  who  had  been  overcome  by  *ome  swift 
and  overmastering  temptation  (Mt  26",  Lk  747,  Jn 
410  211S),  or  by  the  difficulties  of  outward  circum- 
stance (Mk  1021f-,  Lk  13s) ;  while  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  above,  there  was  His  denunciation  by 
descriptive  parable  and  stern  rebuke  of  the  hope- 
less ott'ensiveness  of  the  Pharisaic  type  (Mt  21 1!*  23. 
Lk20wetc). 

Literattre.— Under  (1)  Hauck-Herzog,  PRE,  art.  'Christug- 
bilder' ;  Schaff-Herzog,  Encyc.  of  Relig.  Knowledge,  art. '  Christ, 
Picturesof  ,  Farrar,  Christ  in  A  it,  pp.  67-95.  Under  (2)\Vendt, 
Teaching  ofJe&m,  i.  151  ff. ;  Exjwsilor,  3rd  ser.  ii.  [1885]  224 ff. 
Under) (3)  Liddoo,  Bampton  Lectures0,  p.  192  ff.;  Charming, 
Complete  Works  [1384],  pp.  237-243.  G.  M.  MACKIE. 

BED. — The  word  '  bed  '  (k\Ivtj,  KpafiParat,  koItt)) 
is  found  in  the  Gospels  only  in  Mt  9-*s,  Mk  24"1- 
431  730,  Lk  518  S1C  ll7  17",  Jn  58"13.  There  is  little 
here  to  indicate  the  kind  of  bed,  or  beds,  that  were 
in  use  among  the  Hebrews  in  the  time  of  Christ. 
Among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  however,  as  among 
other  Oriental  peoples  of  that  day,  the  bed  usually 
consisted  of  a  wadded  quilt,  or  thin  mattress,  to  be 
used,  according  to  the  season,  or  the  condition  of 
tlie  owner,  with  or  without  covering  (cf.  Ex  22-'7 
'  For  that  [the  outer  garment  worn  in  the  daytime] 
is  his  only  covering  -.  it  is  his  garment  for  his  skin  : 
wherein  shall  he  sleep  ? ').  The  very  poor  often 
made  their  bed  of  the  skins  of  animals,  old  cloaks 
or  rugs,  or  slept  in  their  ordinary  clothing  on  the 
bare  ground  floor,  as  tliey  do  to-day  in  the  East. 

The  bedding  ordinarily  in  use  among  Orientals 
nowis.doubtlcss,  much  the  same  as  it  was  in  Christ's 
day :  a  mat  made  of  rushes  or  straw  to  be  laid 
down  first  ;  sheep  or  goat  skins,  or  a  quilt  stuffed 
with  hair  or  vegetable  fibre,  or  both,  to  He  upon  ; 
and  a  covering  consisting  often  only  of  the  '  cloak,' 
or  outer  garment,  of  the  poor  man,  but  sometimes 
in  summer  of  some  light  stulF  in  addition,  or  in 
winter  of  skins,  or  some  heavier  quilted  stuff. 

Various  allusions  are  made  in  the  Gospels  to  beds 
thatcould  be  carried  :  '  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and 
go  unto  thine  house '  (Mt  96) ;  '  Rise,  take  up  thy 
bed,  and  walk '  ;  '  And  immediately  the  man  .  .  . 
took  up  his  bed,  and  walked '  ( Jn  58* u) ;  '  Behold 
men  bringing  on  a  bed  a  man  that  was  palsied ' 
(Lk  5ia  KV).  St.  Luke  and  St.  Mark  tell  us  that  on 
this  occasion,  when,  because  of  the  crowd  in  the 
house,  the  four  men  could  not  reach  Jesus  with  the 
paralytic,  they  took  him  up  on  the  house-top, 
broke  through  the  roof,  and  '  let  him  down  through 
the  tiling  with  the  couch  {kXivISiw  ;  in  v.18,  however, 
the  word  k\Lvti,  '  bed,'  is  used)  into  the  midst  befme 
Jesus'  (Lk  51U),  or,  as  St.  Mark  puts  it,  Met  down 
the  bed  (KpafifiaTos)  wherein  the  sick  of  the  palsy 
lay '  (24). 

For  ordinary  use  at  night  the  bed  was  laid  on 
the  floor,  generally  on  the  mat,  which  served  to  ■ 


keep  it  off  the  ground,  frequently  on  a  Ii<»ht 
portable  frame  of  wood  which  served  i  like  pur- 
pose ;  but  sometimes  on  a  more  elevated  bedstead 

'under  the  bed  '  Mk  4"  KV).  In  the  morning  the 
bedding  was  all  rolled  up,  ami,  after  bein"  aired 
and  sunned,  win*  nut  aside  on  the  raised  platfoim 
or  packed  away  for  the  day  in  a  chest  or  closet.  A 
bedstead  of  any  pretentions  was  rare  anion"  the 
IlelniMVK,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  luxury"  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  being  in  general  the  raised 
platform  un  the  side  of  the  room.  The  richness  of 
beds  and  of  bedsteads  among  some  of  the  Asiatic 
peoples,  however,  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  Remans  (cf.  Pr  716-  17,  l  S  *28-:i).  The 
degree  of  richness  would  depend,  of  course,  upon 
the  wealth  of  the  family  and  the  style  of  the  house 
or  tent,  as  it  dues  to-day  among  the  Bedawin. 

Usually  a  room  was  set  apart  as  a  bedroom, 
where  the  whole  family  slept.  'My  children  are 
with  me  in  bed,  I  cannot  rise  and  give  thee '  (Lk 
IIs'8).  Among  the  poorest  a  portion  of  the  single 
room  occupied  by  the  family  was  set  apart  for 
sleeping,  and,  generally,  this  was  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  floor.  When  the  house  was  of  two 
storeys,  the  beds  were  laid  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  upper  storey,  or,  during  the  summer,  prefer- 
ably, on  the  flat  roof.  See,  further,  art.  Couch. 
Gi:<>.  B.  Eager. 

BEELZEBUB  or  BEELZEBUL.-  It  is  strange 
that  this  name  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily 
explained;  stranger  still  that  no  trace  of  it  lias 
been  found  as  yet  among  tiie  scores  of  Jewish 
names  for  angels  and  spirits.  The  first  part  of  the 
name  is  clear  enough ;  it  is  the  Aramaic  form  of 
the  Hebrew  '  Baal ' ;  nor  is  there  anything  strange 
in  the  dropping  of  X  before  f  in  the  MSS  followed 
by  modern  editors  like  Westcott-Hort  and  "Weiss 
[Cheyne  in  bis  art.  '  Beelzebul '  in  the  Encyc.  Bibl. 
finds  'this  scepticism  as  to  X  in  /3eeX  paradoxical,' 
'  the  word  /3efiy/3ovX  inexplicable  and  hardly  pro- 
nounceable,' and  urges  against  it  '  the  famous 
passage  Mt  10-5,  where  the  otVoSecnrjTijs  implies 
the  speaker's  consciousness  that  S;-?  is  one  element 
in  the  title,'  but  his  objection  completely  misses 
the  mark.  The  dropping  of  the  X  is  merely  pho- 
netical ;  cf.  in  Josephus  /3efeSeX  in  codd.  MVltC  for 
p><z\£48tK  (BJ  iii.  25),  Bdfupos  for  iia\tfapos  (c.  Apion. 
i.  124),  Kafa(ppai>r}s  for  BapfaQp.  (Ant.  xiv.  330)  ; 
'Ap.eaa.8  in  Cod.  Q  of  Dn  1"  [Tlieod.]  for  'Ap.e\o-dd ; 
'  Philadephia'  in  the  Syriac  Version  of  Euseb.'s 
HE,  etc.*  More  difficult  is  the  change  of  fi  into  X 
at  the  end  of  the  word,  supposing  the  common  ex- 
planation to  be  correct,  that  the  name  conies  from 
2  K  l3.  It  has  been  explained  as  an  intentional 
cacophonic  corruption  (  =  'god  of  the  dung')  or  a 
dialectical  or  phonetic  variation  (cf.  Beliar  for 
Belial  or  Bab  el-Mande/  for  Mande6).  The  spelling 
with  b  was  retained  in  the  NT  by  Luther,  though 
his  Greek  text  had  X,  and  by  KV  in  text ;  it  was 
introduced  by  Jerome  in  the  ^  ulgate,  see  the  Index 
of  Wordsworth-White,  where  15  Latin  spellings  of 
the  name  are  given,  and  cf.  Jerome's  remark  in 
OS  66,  11  :  'in  fine  ergo  nominis  b  litera  legenda 
est,  non  1;  musca  enim  zebnb  vocatur.'  X  is  even 
found  in  Cod.  243  of  the  text  of  Symmachus  in 
2K  l3 ;  but  see  the  Syrian  Hexapla  in  v.G,  and 
note,  what  has  generally  been  overlooked,  that 
the  Septuagint  took  2131  not  3121  hyi  for  the  name 
of  the  god  of  Ekron  :  ^Tri^rTJtrat  ev  t%  BdaX  (dative) 
~Mvtav  (accusative)  deiv'AicKapiliv  ;  likewise  Jos. :  Trpis 
ri}v  'AnKapwv  dtbv  M.vtav,  tovto  yap  r/v  8vop.a  t<£  0e£. 

On  theyty  in  worship  and  legend  see  Plin.  HN 
x.  2S.  7o ;  Pausan.  Descr.  Gr.  V.  xiv.  1  ;  ^-Elian, 
Nat.  Aiiim.  v'.  17,  xi.  8;  Usener,  Guttcrnamcn, 
p.  260.  There  were  Jewish  legends  about  flies, 
such  as  that  there  were  none  in  the  temple  {Aboth 

*  The  best  analogy  is  the  Syr.  name  pCK'1'313,  '  son  of  the  Bel 
o!  heaven,'  explained  by  Barheb,  as  'he  with  four  names.' 
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v.  8) ;  Elisha  was  recognized  as  a  prophet  l»y  tlic 
woman  of  Shunem,  because  no  fly  crept  over  his 
place  at  the  table  {Berakh.  106) ;  on  the  yczcr 
ha-rd  as  a  fly  see  Berakh.  61a,  Targ.  Jer.  on  Ec 
10").  The  supposition  that  the  name  corresponds 
to  Aramaic  K33i'?y3  =  ' enemy'  is  not  very  likely, 
nor  the  other  that  it  is  the  Baal  of  the  heavenly 
mansion  who  became  the  Raal  of  the  nether  world 
(JAS,  1878,  pp.  220-221).  Later  Jews  identified 
Baal-zcbub  with  Baal-fteWM,  and  told  that  some 
would  cany  an  image  of  him  {in  the  shape  of  a  fly) 
in  their  pockets,  producing  it  and  kissing  it  from 
time  to  time  {S/utb.  SZb,  636).  Procopius  states 
{nil  2  K  1) :  ttXtjc  (jti  ftaBew  e£  Siv  Evtr^j3tos  iv  apxy  tt}s 
EuayyeXiK^s  llpoira.paffntvi}s  4k  tCiv  4>i\weos  irapaTtdeTat, 
us  baifjiuv  Ijv,  ootw  \eybfx€vor  ftaWov  5£  yvvi)  wa\aid 
m,  ty  €&eoiroiT}<rai'.  Zalin  {on  Mt  1234)  lays  stress 
on  the  fact  that  the  article  is  missing  before 
dpxovn  twv  Saip&vwv  ('«  prince  of  the  devils,  not 
the  prince');  but  the  definite  article  is  found  in 
Mark  and  Luke,  and  in  Mt  9*1  {if  this  verse  be 
not  a  later  addition)  where  several  Latin  docu- 
ments have  the  name. 

How  scanty  is  our  knowledge  of  NT  times,  when 
such  a  name,  which  appears  quite  popular  in  the 
NT,  defies  as  yet  all  explanation,  and  is  not  found 
anywhere  else !  Origen  on  John  xix.  (p.  315,  ed. 
Preuschen)  remarks:  it&vtws  yap  nepl  Satfijvuv  n 
p€/i.a6^K€tffav  Kai  toP  dpxovros  aiirJlv,  tjj  6vop.a.  Bee\- 
fe/Soi/X*  ravra  5t  ot)  ir&vv  ri   tv  rots   <pepo/jJi>ois   Ketrai 

Literature.— In  addition  to  works  cited  above,  see  A.  Loisy, 
'  Beelzeboul '  (Ileo.  d'hist.  ct  de  lit.  rel.  1904,  v.  434-400). 

Ed.  Nestle. 
BEGETTING.— 

The  idea  of  begetting,  as  applied  in  the  natural  or  in  a  meta- 
phorical or  spiritual  sense,  is  expressed  in  the  Gospels  by  the 
common  words  yuma,,  '  to  beget '  (which  occurs  in  the  LXX  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  Heb.  i^;t  meaning  either  '  to  beget '  or 
'  to  bear,'  and  is  similarly  used  in  the  NT) ;  ywn?b<,  properly 
'  begotten,'  but  which,  like  the  verb,  is  also  found  in  the  sense 
of  'born  ' ;  nimoyiv,.! , '  only -begotten.'  The  common  word  yt.vat,, 
with  its  derivatives,  is,  as  might  be  expected,  used  to  express 
natural  begetting  and  natural  birth.  So  twcyvK,  used  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  only  of  the  relation  of  Christ  to  God  the  Father, 
occurs  in  Lk  7'2  of  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Kain,  meaning 
simply  •  only  son '  (cf.  S«  Jairus'  daughter,  and  9^  the  demoniac 
boy);  and  yi»^rtt  in  the  sense  of  'bom'  in  Mt  11",  Lk  7& 
('among  those  that  are  born  of  women').  In  Matthew  and 
Luke  again,  re  ytotrftiv  and  ri  yimLuiw  are  used  to  describe  the 
miraculous  conception  or  our  Lord  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin 
Mary;  Mt  1=0  has  'that  which  is  conceived  in  her  (AVm  'he- 
gotten  ')  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  and  Lk  1M  '  that  which  shall  be 
liorn  of  thee  (RVm  '  is  begotten ')  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God  ' 
In  both  cases  obviously  the  expression  will  bear  the  rendering 
which  is  begotten '  or  '  which  is  conceived,'  accordin"  to  the 
ordinary  sense  in  which  the  verb  is  known  to  occur. 

The  Messianic  and  the  spiritual  uses  of  the 
words  for  begetting  are  those  which  alone  call  for 
remark  in  connexion  with  the  Gospels  and  the  NT 
generally.  In  the  Gospels,  and  there  particularly 
in  the  Gospel  of  John,  we  find  them  applied  to 
Christ  and  His  relation  to  God  the  Father,  and, 
in  connexion  with  that  reference,  to  the  case  of 
believers  who,  receiving  Christ  by  faith,  are,  in 
virtue  of  the  new  principle  of  life  thus  imparted  to 
them,  born  again,  become  children  of  God.  This 
hitter  thought  is  suggested  in  the  Gospels,  and 
dwelt  upon  at  length  in  the  Epistles. 

We  may  regard  as  the  locus  clmsicns  of  the 
theological  or  spiritual  application  of  the  idea  of 
begetting,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Gospels,  the  well- 
known  passage  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel :  '  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  ;  the 
only- begotten  Son  (6  iwvoywfy  vi6s),*  who  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  lie  hath  declared  him  '  (Jn  ll«) 
Here  t  he  use  of  the  term  ftoroyevfa  in  this  connexion 
at  once  raises  the  Question  as  to  the  precise  sense 
in  which  it  is  applied  to  Christ,  whether  it  refers 
to  tim  being  by  Divine  nature  and  essence  Son  of 
God,  or  merely  to  His  manifestation  in  time  as 

•  WH  read  fu^yt,i,;  fa;,  following  k'BC'L.  I 


Messiah,  as  one  specially  chosen  to  reveal  to  man- 
kind the  will  of  the  invisible  God.  A  little  study 
of  the  history  of  the  term  'only-begotten'  shows 
that  it  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Gospels,  but 
is  rather  a  familiar  Messianic  term,  which  depends, 
for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  thoughts  denoted 
and  connoted  by  it,  upon  what,  we  may  gather 
from  other  sources,  was  the  national  belief  as  to 
God's  self-revelation  in  the  history  of  grace.  We 
are  reminded,  for  instance,  that  Israel  (Ex  432,  Hos 
l10),  the  kings  of  Israel  (1  Ch  28«),  and  the  Messiah 
{Ps  27),  of  whom  the  latter  were  types,  were  suc- 
cessively called  sons  of  God,  or  God's  firstborn. 
Again,  St.  Paul  (in  Ac  133;l)  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (l5  55)  quote  Ps  27  as  a  Messianic  pro- 
phecy which  had  been  fulfilled  in  the  mission  of 
Jesus :  '  Thou  art  my  Son  ;  this  day  have  I  be- 
gotten thee'  [ff-qftepov  yeyivvrjKa  <re). 

In  view  of  this  Messianic,  spiritual  application  of 
the  idea  referred  to,  the  words  of  Ps  27  have  been 
supposed  to  allude  to  some  typical  king  like  David 
or  Solomon,  and  the  expression,  '  Thou  art  my  Son, 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,'  to  denote  an  act. 
performed  by  God  on  the  person  addressed,  as  by 
constituting  him  king,  He  had  moulded  his  life 
afresh  and  set  him  in  a  special  relation  to  Himself. 
Applied  to  Christ,  this  might  be  taken  as  re- 
ferring to  such  an  event  as  the  Resurrection, 
with  reference  to  which  St.  Paul  says  in  Ro  l4 
that  by  it  God  'declared  him  to  ba  the  Son  of  God 
with  power.'  This  might  be  accepted  as  a  fairly 
adequate  account  of  the  Messianic  ideas  held  by 
the  early  disciples,  and  of  the- interpretation  which 
they  were  likely  to  put  upon  the  passage  in  the 
Second  Psalm,  when  they  studied  it,  as  St.  Paul  did, 
by  the  light  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus.  They 
must  have  been  largely  influenced  by  traditional 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  Messiah,  and  would 
therefore  interpret  the  words,  '  This  day  have  I 
begotten  thee,'  as  referring  not  to  any  event  in  a 
past  eternity  or  to  any  period  prior  to  the  Incar- 
nation of  the  Son  of  God,  but  to  some  definite 
point  in  the  history  of  His  manifestation  to  the 
world,  as,  for  example,  to  the  period  of  the  birth 
of  Jesus,  or  of  the  Baptism,  when  the  voice  from 
heaven  declared  Him  to  be  God's  Beloved  Son,  or, 
as  St.  Paul  appears  to  teach  in  his  discourse  in 
ActsfIS33)  and  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  to 
the  period  of  the  Resurrection. 

Such  an  interpretation,  however,  of  the  passage 
referred  to  as  we  find  in  the  teachings  of  St.  Paul 
and  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  does  not  ade- 
quately explain  the  language  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
or  the  author's  allusions  to  the  pre-existence  of 
Christ  as  Logos,  and  to  His  relation  to  the  Father 
as  the  Only-begotten  Son.  The  Evangelist  speaks 
in  such  a  way  of  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Logos 
or  the  Son  of  God  as  plainly  to  assume  the  eternal 
pre-existence  of  that  Logos  or  Son.  When  John, 
speaking  for  himself,  says  in  the  Prologue  (l14), 
'The  Word  was  made  tiesli,  and  dwelt  among  us, 
and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only- 
begotten  of  the  Father,'' the  subject  of  the  sentence 
is  He  of  whom  he  has  just  spoken  as  having  been 
in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  as  having  been 
God's  agent  in  the  work  of  Creation.  Again,  in 
v  is .  j,j0  man  1,^^  seen  ^-0(j  a£  any  i\me  .  the  only- 
begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
he  hath  declared  him,'  the  expression  'which  is 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Father' is  apparently  meant 
for  a  further  explanation  or  definition  of  the  ex- 
pression '  only-begotten  Son,'  the  present  participle 
6  wt-  signifying,  as  Alford  puts  it,  '  essential  truth 
without  any  particular  regard  to  time,'  while  the 
peculiar  construction  e/s  t6v  k&Xwov,  literally  'into 
not  *  in '  '  the  bosom '  (as  might  have  been  expected 
— iv  np  k6\tt<jj),  is,  as  that  commentator  again  points 
out,  'a  pregnant  construction,  involving  the  beget- 
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ting  of  the  Son  and  His  being  the  \6yos  of  the 
Father,— His  proceeding  forth  from  God.'  '  It  is  a 
similar  expression  on  the  side  of  His  Unity  with 
the  Father  to  elfii  irapd.  roO  6coG  on  the  side  of  His 
manifestation  to  men.'  The  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage  is  that  Christ,  who  is  by  nature  the  Son  of 
God,  begotten  before  all  worlds,  is  He  who  alone 
could  and  did  declare  the  nature  and  the  will  of 
that  God  whom  no  man  hath  seen  or  could  have 
known  apart  from  such  a  revelation.  Here  it  is 
evident  that  the  begetting  referred  to  by  the  use 
of  the  word  '  only-begotten '  {fiov oywT/js)  is  different 
from  that  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  Second  Psalm. 

Again,  in  His  discourse  to  Nicodemus,  Jesns 
Himself  alludes  clearly  to  His  pie-existence  and 
essential  Sonship  when  He  says  that  God  'gave 
his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life' ; 
and  in  the  next  sentence  it  is  added,  '  For  God 
sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the 
world'  (Jn  3'6- ").  There  the  words  'gave'  and 
'sent'  imply  pre-existence  on  the  part  of  the  Son. 
Similar  references  occur  elsewhere  in  the  discourses 
of  Jesus  as  recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  for 
example,  that  of  Jn  6™  '  Not  that  any  man  hath 
seen  the  Father,  save  he  which  is  of  God  (lit. '  from 
God,'  Tap&  toO  Beov)y  he  hath  seen  the  Father,'  with 
which  cf.  v.38  *  I  came  down  from  heaven,'  and  v.6s 
'  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend 
np  where  he  was  before  ? '  passages  which,  as  H. 
Holtzmann  points  out,  'connect  the  historic  with 
the  preter-historic  being  of  the  pre-existent  Logos 
—the  Son  of  God,  that  is,  in  the  theological,  not 
the  Messianic  sense.' 

A  comparison  of  these  passages  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  with  Ps  2*  shows  that  the  thought  of  '  be- 

fetting,'  as  it  affects  the  relations  between  the 
'ather  and  the  Son,  has  more  than  one  meaning. 
Dorner  notes  even  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  three 
senses  in  which  it  is  applied  —  the  physical,  the 
ethical,  and  the  official.  If  we  extend  our  view 
so  as  to  include  the  Fourth  Gospel,  a  similar  divi- 
sion suggests  itself:  the  theological,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  the  metaphysical ;  the  official  or 
Messianic;  and  the  ethical  or  spiritual.  Jesus 
as  Logos  is  Son  of  God  by  nature.  Essential  Son- 
ship,  eternal  generation,  is  predicated  of  Him. 
Then,  in  a  special  official  sense,  His  setting  apart 
to  the  Messianic  office  is,  according  to  a  familiar 
Scripture  figure  {cf.  Ps  27),  regarded  as  '  a  beget- 
ting,' that  is,  the  inauguration  of  a  new  vocation 
or  a  new  order  of  things.  This  notion  of  beget- 
ting is  practically  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  word 
'Messiah'  or  'Christ'  itself,  and  by  what  Jesus 
Himself  says,  according  to  Jn  lO'6,  '  Say  ye  of  him, 
whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified,  and  sent  into  the 
worl'd,  Thou  blasphemest;  because  I  said,  I  am  the 
Son  of  God?'  Lastly,  the  thought  of  begetting 
is  applied  in  the  sense  of  a  Divine  communication 
of  life,  as  when  the  Spirit  of  God  descended  and 
abode  upon  Christ.  Thus  when  the  Baptist  saw 
the  sign,  the  dove  from  heaven  alighting  upon 
Jesus,  he  tells  us,  *  And  I  saw,  and  bare  record  that 
this  is  the  Son  of  God '  ( Jn  1**).  This  third  aspect 
is  important  as  illustrating  the  point  of  connexion 
between  the  Sonship  of  Christ  and  that  of  believers, 
the  Divine  Sonship  based  on  a  generation,  that 
is,  a  Divine  communication  of  life.  Each  of  these 
aspects  has  its  own  significance. 

1.  The  theological  is  associated  with  the  apologetic 
aim  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  was  an  important 
part  of  the  object  of  the  Evangelist  to  enable  the 
Church  to  rid  herself  of  the  influence  of  the  mis- 
chievous speculations  of  the  time,  of  a  humani- 
tarian Ebionism  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Gnosticism 
on  the  other.  That  Jesus  is  God  from  the  begin- 
ning,— eternally  God, — was  his  answer  to  those 
who  would  detract  from  the  Divine  dignity  of 


Jesus.  Again  by  us  doctrine  of  Sonship,  the 
application  of  the  thought  of  generation  to  the 
relation  of  God  the  Father  to  Christ  the  Son  St 
John    gave    a    new   meaning    to    the    expression 

Logos,  which  represented  a  well-known  philo- 
sophical conception  long  current  in  the  East  and 
among  the  later  Platonists  and  Stoics,  while  the 
situations  of  Philo  and  the  Alexandrian  School 
had  brought  it  into  still  greater  prominence 
According  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Christ  as  Logos 
is  the  Hevealer  of  the  Father,  not  as  Philo  and 
others  imagined,  as  being  an  'emanation,'  an  out- 
flow from  the  Inaccessible  Deity,  a  shadowy 
existence  to  be  described  only  by' analogies  and 
metaphors,  or  by  mere  negations,  but  as  bein^ 
the  Son  of  God,  who  shared  the  Divine  nature 
and  glory,  One  who  came  at  the  Father's  bidding 
to  do  the  Father's  will.  What  that  mysterious 
'begetting'  meant,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Son  of 
God  was  Son  of  God,  John  did  not  attempt  to 
explain.  To  him  it  was  a  Divine  mystery  which 
none  could  penetrate.  It  was  enough  for  him  that 
God  so  loved  the  world  as  to  send  forth  His  Son, 
sharer  of  His  Divine  nature,  for  that  world's  sal- 
vation. Thus,  according  to  the  testimony  of  St. 
John,  Jesus  '  it  p.oi/oywf)$,  the  Only  -  begotten,  as 
Logos  ;  He  appears  as  i^ovoyevqi  through  the  In- 
carnation' (Beyschlag). 

2.  Again,  in  all  four  Gospels  the  idea  of  beget- 
ting is  applied  in  an  official  or  Mwsiftnie  sense  in 
connexion  with  Christ's  actual  appearing  among 
men  and  with  His  redemptive  mission.  The  three 
Synoptists  record  the  Divine  proclamation  with 
which,  at  the  Baptism,  the  first  stage  of  Christ's 
ministry  was  solemnly  inaugurated  :  '  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased  '  (Mt  317  ,,). 
The  same  Evangelists  testify  to  the  events  of  the 
Transfiguration,  when  again  the  voice  from  heaven 
addressed  the  disciples  in  similar  language,  as  if  to 
inaugurate  the  final  stage  of  Christ's  ministry 
(Mt  175l!).  In  the  latter  case  the  addition  of  the 
words  'hear  ye  him*  to  the  original  form  of  the 
Divine  testimony  would  naturally  suggest  to  per- 
sons familiar,  as  the  disciples  probably  were,  with 
the  current  Messianic  interpretation  of  Ps  27,  the 
thought  of  the  Divine  decree  there  spoken  of, 
which  constituted  the  subject  of  the  prophecy 
King  of  God's  people,  having  a  Divine  right  to 
their  loyalty  and  obedience.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel 
this  official  aspect  of  the  idea  of  begetting  in  con- 
nexion with  Christ  is  expressed  in  those  passages 
in  which  Jesus  speaks  of  Himself  as  One  sent  of 
God,  and  by  that  mission  brought  into  a  new  rela- 
tion to  God  and  to  mankind.  That  '  sanctitica- 
tion'  and  that  'sending'  of  which  He  speaks  (103u) 
correspond  to  the  begetting  referred  to  by  the 
Psalmist,  though  in  this  case  they  point  to  the 
Incarnation,  and  not,  as  in  Ko  l4,  to  the  Resurrec- 
tion. In  illustration  of  this  we  may  compare  with 
the  passages  already  quoted  in  another  connexion 
(Jn  317  &M-46-li-)  such  utterances  as  these:  'I  pro- 
ceeded and  came  forth  from  God  ;  neither  came  I 
of  myself,  but  he  sent  me '  (84-) ;  '  Ye  have  believed 
that  I  came  out  from  God  .  .  I  came  forth  from 
the  Father,  and  am  come  into  the  world'  (1637,jttt). 
'  Sending  forth '  and  '  coming  forth '  appear,  accord- 
ing to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  to  have  been  favourite 
expressions  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  with  which  to 
describe  His  Messianic  commission,  and  that  act 
of  Divine  grace  which  was,  as  it  were,  the  genesis 
of  the  New  Dispensation— the  reign  of  '  grace  and 
truth'  inaugurated  by  Christ  as  Messiah;  as  St. 
John  himself  laid  special  stress  upon  the  Incarna- 
tion of  the  Logos  as  an  event  which  meant  the 
manifestation  of  that  'life'  (l4)  which  'was  the 
light  of  men.'  The  thought  is  the  same.  The 
idea — coming  from  heaven,  being  sent  of  God — is 
practically  identical  with  that  of  '  became  flesh.' 
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In  this  Messianic  sense,  then,  the  thought  of '  beget- 
ting '  may  fitly  apply  to  the  beginning  of  Christ's 
manifestation  in  history. 

3.  The  third  aspect  is  the  spiritual  or  ethical. 
In  Christ,  as  the  Only-begotten,  the  proofs  of  the 
Divine  Sonship  are  found  in  His  absolute  sinless- 
ness  (Jn  SM),  in  that  He  did  alway  those  things 
which  pleased  God  (S29);  that  there  was  perfect  har- 
mony between  Christ  and  the  Father  in  all  things, 
in  willing  and  in  working,  and  in  the  fact  that  Jesus 
was  habitually  conscious  of  the  Father's  presence, 
so  that  during  the  season  of  His  sorest  trial,  when 
He  was  deserted  by  His  disciples,  He  was  '  not 
alone,  for  the  Father  was  with  him  '  ( Jn  1632).  This 
aspect  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Sonship  of 
Jesus  is  of  great  interest  and  importance  in  con- 
nexion with  the  idea  of  'begetting,'  being  the 
point  at  which  the  doctrine  of  the  sonship  of  be- 
lievers is  linked  on  to  that  of  the  Sonship  of  Christ 
Himself.  It  is  in  this' connexion  that  St.  John 
introduces  at  once  the  conception  of  Christ  as  the 
"Word  made  flesh,  and  that  of  the  regeneration  of 
believers.  The  two  thoughts  are  indeed,  in  the 
Prologue  and  elsewhere,  so  closely  related  that  the 
one  almost  imperceptibly  shades  oft'  into  the  other. 
Thus  (lla)  we  read,  'As  many  as  received  him,  to 
them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God ' ; 
(v.13)  'which  were  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the 
will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of 
God.'  At  this  point  the  Evangelist  proceeds  at 
once  to  state  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Divine  Logos.  As  has  been  remarked,  '  the 
subject  of  the  i±ovoytvh\s  is  introduced  only  after  we 
have  learned  what  is  involved  in  the  thought  of 
believers  becoming  children  of  God.'  The  same 
idea  of  the  relation  between  the  Divine  descent 
of  Christ,  the  Only-begotten  of  the  Father,  and 
the  sonship  of  believers,  is  noted  and  emphasized 
in  the  First  Epistle  of  John  {in  which  the  teach- 
ing of  John's  Gospel  on  this  subject  is  worked  out 
in  greater  detail),  as  when  we  read,  'If  ye  know 
that  he  is  righteous,  ye  know  that  every  one  that 
doeth  righteousness  is  born  of  him  '  {1  Jn  22a) ;  and 
again, '  whosoever  is  torn  of  God  doth  not  commit 
sin  ;  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him  :  and  he  cannot 
sin,  because  he  is  born  of  God'  (3B).  The  relation 
of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  His  Divine  setting  apart 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  Father's  will,  the 
absolute  oneness  of  Father  and  Son  in  respect  of 
will  and  of  work,  and  the  mystery  of  Christ's 
miraculous  entrance  into  the  world,  being  con- 
ceived by  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  are, 
throughout  the  Gospel  of  John,  treated  as  ana- 
logues of  the  regeneration  which  must  be  wrought 
out  in  the  heart  and  life  of  all  who  would  enter 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  Thus  those  expressions 
which,  in  the  case  of  Christ  as  the  Incarnate  Word, 
or  in  the  case  of  believers  who  share  the  life  and 
the  grace  of  Christ,  speak  of  a  Divine  begetting, 
of  a  birth  from  above,  of  regeneration  by  the 
Spirit,  'denote  a  new  commencement  of  the  per- 
sonal life,  traceable  back  to  a  (creative)  operation 
of  God.  l 

LrrEBATURE.--Cremer,  Bib-Thai.  Lexicon,  s.vv.;  H.  Holtz- 
SKm  M.f  d7  "V!"*'-  Wrtogie,  i.  p.  430 ;  commentaries 
»  i-  ^  yer,netC-,;  BeywWaff,  XT  Thiol.  i.pp.68ff.,  242,  ii. 
P  4b  Dorner,  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Jl<  !;,/?■**!;  v.°1*  L,2-„fi?.ff- ;  Reuss'  Christian  Theology  in  the 
thermos,  ad  loc.  H.  H.  CURBIK 

BEGGAR  —Though  beggars  are  seldom  spoken 
?Lm->\,  GosPel  narratives  (Mt  203U";«;  cf  Mk 
10 «-»  Lk  18*-  Jn  9i-«,  and  Lk  W**  prable  of 
,  VnJl  "  nd  31azarus»>  tlie.Y  undoubtedly  formed 
a  considerable  class  in  the  Gospel  age.*    This  is 

Jlv^dlJSSjKSS:  K  >£"'  0f  EV-  we  fi^  two  radi- 


evident  both  from  the  references  to  almsgiving  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  from  the  mention 
of  beggars  in  connexion  with  places  of  a  public 
character :  the  entrance  to  Jericho  (Mt  2(P  and 
parallels),  a  city  through  which  so  many  pilgrims 
went  at  festival  seasons,  the  neighbourhood  of  rich 
men's  houses  (Lk  162"),  and  the  gates  of  the  temnle 
(Ac  32).  y 

The  prevalence  of  the  beggar  class  was  due  to 
various  causes  besides  indolence— to  the  want  of 
any  system  of  poor  relief,  to  the  ignorance  of 
proper  medical  remedies  for  common  diseases  like 
ophthalmia,  and  to  the  impoverishment  of  Pales- 
tine under  the  Romans  owing  to  cruel  and  excessive 
taxation.  (For  the  last,  see  Hausrath,  History 
of  NT  Times,  vol.  i.  188  [Eng.  tr.,  Williams  & 
Norgate]).  Edersheim  thinks  that  the  beggar's 
appeal  for  alms  may  have  been  enforced  by  some 
such  cry  as  '  Gain  merit  by  me,J  '  O  tender-hearted, 
by  me  gain  merit,  to  thine  own  benefit'  (Life  and 
limes  of  Jesus,  vol.  ii.  178).  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
however,  that  no  beggar  is  recorded  to  have  en- 
forced his  appeal  to  Christ  by  any  reference  to  the 
merit  to  be  gained  by  a  favourable  response  to  his 
appeal  (though  it  must  be  remembered,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  appeal  of  a  blind  beggar  to 
one  who  had  power  to  restore  his  sight  would 
naturally  differ  from  his  attitude  to  those  from 
whom  he  merely  sought  an  alms).  It  is  also 
observable  that  the  begging  'saint'  of  Moham- 
medan countries  is  not  found  in  the  Gospels, 

The  remark  of  the  unjust  steward  in  trie  parable 
(Lk  1G3) — 'To  beg  I  am  ashamed' — favours  the 
conclusion  that  begging,  under  any  circumstances, 
was  regarded  as  an  unfortunate  mode  of  existence, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  indolent,  was  condemned  as 
strongly  by  public  opinion  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Jesus  the  son  of  Siracli  {Sir  4028'30). 

Literature.— The  standard  Lives  of  Christ ;  G.  M.  Mackie's 
Bible  Manners  and  Customs;  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  s.v.; 
cf.  Day's  Social  Life  of  the  Hebrews. 

MORISON  BKYCE. 

BELIEF. — Belief  is  the  mental  action,  condition, 
or  habit  of  trusting  in  or  confiding  in  a  person  or 
a  thing.  Trust,  confidence,  reliance,  dependence, 
faith  are  from  this  point  of  view  aspects  of  belief. 
More  narrowly  considered,  belief  is  the  mental 
acceptance  of  a  proposition,  statement,  or  fact  on 
the  testimony  of  another,  or  on  the  ground  of 
authority.  The  fact  may  be  beyond  our  observa- 
tion, or  the  statement  beyond  our  powers  of  verifi- 
cation, yet  we  may  believe  that  Britain  is  an  island 
though  we  may  never  have  sailed  round  it,  and  we 
may  believe  in  the  law  of  gravitation  though  we 
may  not  be  able  to  follow  the  reasoning  which 
proves  it. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  deal  with  all  the  phases 
or  aspects  of  belief,  or  to  trace  the  history  of 
opinion  on  the  question.  It  is  an  interesting 
chapter  in  the  history  of  human  thought,  and  it 
is  of  the  highest  importance  in  its  practical 
reference.  But  we  may  only  indicate  the  main 
outline  of  it  in  both  respects.  The  contributions 
towards  the  right  understanding  of  the  province 
and  character  of  belief  in  more  recent  years  have 
been  of  great  value.  Recent  psychology  has 
become  aware  of  the  magnitude  and  complexity 
of  the  problem,  and  in  the  hands  of  such  writers 
as  Bain,  James,  Stout,  Baldwin,  and  others  it  has 
received  a  treatment  which  may  be  described  as 
adequate.  Nor  should  we  omit  the  name  of  Dr. 
James  Ward,  whose  work  in  this  relation  is  of  the 
highest  merit.     These  have  endeavoured  to  mark 

the  noun  Tomretltw  (Jn  9s  Revised  Text) ;  on  the  other,  the  adj. 
Truxis  (Lk  1620-  32).  in  the  former  case  the  root  idea  is  that  of 
asking  («,V :',*),  while  artixis  suggests  the  cringing  or  crouching 
(True-™)  of  a  beggar.  But  -rwixe;  is  the  ordinary  NT  word  for 
'  poor/  whether  in  the  sense  of  needy  (Mt  1921)  0r  humble  (Mt  53). 
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off  the  field  of  belief,  and  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  mental  states.  Is  it  active  or  passive?  Is  it 
a  state  of  mind  which  belongs  to  the  sphere  of 
feeling?  oris  it  a  state  of  mind  which  belongs  to  in- 
telligence? or  is  it  something  which  belongs  to  the 
sphere  of  action  ?  and  is  it  a  result  of  the  '  will  to  be- 
lieve '  ?  Weighty  names  may  be  adduced  in  favour 
of  each  of  these  views.  But  before  the  question  is 
asked  to  what  sphere  of  human  nature  belief  is  to 
be  assigned,  there  is  a  previous  question  to  be 
settled.  Are  we  to  give  the  name  of  belief  to 
every  mental  state  which  relates  to  an  object? 
Is  every  state  of  consciousness  which  arises  in 
response  to  a  stimulus  and  in  relation  to  an  object 
to  lie  described  as  a  state  of  belief?  Can  we  say 
we  believe  in  our  sensations  as  we  say  we  believe 
in  our  reasoned  conclusions?  The  state  of  the 
uestion  may  be  set  forth  most  vividly  in  two 
characteristic  descriptions  of  the  nature  of  belief. 
Hume  says:  'A  belief  may  be  most  accurately 
described  as  a  lively  idea  related  to  or  associated 
with  a  present  impiession.'  Professor  Stout  says  : 
'All  belief  involves  objective  control  of  subjective 
activity'  {Manual  of  Psychtilwjy,  ii.  544). 

According  to  Hume,  '  an  opinion  or  belief  is 
nothing  but  an  idea  that  is  different  from  a 
fiction,  not  in  the  nature  or  in  the  order  of  its 
parts,  but  in  the  manner  of  its  being  conceived. 
But  when  I  would  explain  this  manner,  I  scarce 
find  any  word  that  fully  answers  the  case,  but  am 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  every  one's  feeling,  in 
order  to  give  him  a  perfect  notion  of  this  operation 
of  the  mind.  An  idea  assented  to  feels  different 
from  a  fictitious  idea  that  the  fancy  presents  to 
us  ;  and  this  feeling  I  endeavour  to  explain  by 
calling  it  a  superior  force,  or  vivacity,  or  solidity 
or  firmness,  or  steadiness' (Hume's  Works,  i.  397  f., 
Greens  ed. ).  The  description  of  belief  given  by 
Hume  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  that 
'objective  control  of  subjective  activity'  which, 
according  to  Professor  Stout,  is  the  mark  of  all 
belief.  A  closer  examination  of  Hume's  state- 
ment enables  us  to  see  that  the  superior  force  or 
vivacity  of  a  belief  is  due  not  merely  to  the 
manner  of  conceiving  it,  but  to  a  certain  coercive- 
ness  which  fact  has  and  which  a  fancy  lias  not. 
The  feeling  of  belief  is  not  a  gratuitous  addition 
made  by  the  mind  to  the  experience,  it  is  dictated 
by  the  fact  itself. 

Without  entering  into  the  discussion  in  any 
detail,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to 
Bay  that  all  belief  in  the  first  place  is  teleolojrical, 
that  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  make  itself 
at  home  in  the  world  in  which  it  has  to  live.  This 
general  description  includes  the  naive  uncritical 
belief  of  the  cbild,  and  the  reasoned  critical  belief 
of  the  mature  man.  In  its  simplicity  it  is  a  pos- 
tulate. It  may  be  almost  called  an  instinct,  an 
expectation  that  the  world  will  afford  to  man  a 
place  in  which  to  live  and  grow  and  work.  Be  the 
origin  and  character  of  instinct  what  they  may,  be 
they  due  to  original  endowment  or  to  the  accumu- 
lated and  transmitted  inheritance  of  the  race,  yet 
the  instincts  are  there,  and  are  of  a  kind  to  enable 
life  to  act  before  individual  experience  has  had 
time  to  work.  Our  organic  nature  is  related  to  its 
environment,  and  it  postulates  an  environment 
with  which  it  can  interact.  Thus  all  our  organic 
instincts  which  find  expression  in  appropriate  acts, 
such  as  sucking,  eating,  moving  our  limbs  in  re- 
sponse to  a  stimulus,  and  so  on,  are  called  into 
action  on  the  presentation  of  their  appropriate 
objects.  Action  begets  belief,  and  belief  is  again 
the  mental  situation  which  leads  to  further  action. 
At  the  outset  belief  is  dominated  by  our  practical 
needs.  In  truth,  the  new  school  of  Humanism 
liolds  that  all  activities  whatsoever  are  in  the 
interest  of   the   practical  needs  of  man,   and  by 


the  emphasis  it  has  laid  on  this  aspect  it  baa 
called  attention  to  a  factor  of  human  experience 
winch  has  been  too  much  neglected.  For  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  character  of  belief  is  to  be 
explained,  in  the  first  place  at  all  events,  from  its 
function  m  relation  to  the  practical  needs  of  man 
And  all  through  the  experience  of  man,  belief  is 
an  expression  of  human  need,  and  is  the  demand 
which  a  living  creature  makes  on  the  Universe  for 
a  place  to  live  in,  t.»  grow  in,  and  to  furnish  itself 
with  what  shall  satisfy  its  need.  Thus  the  initial 
postulate  of  belief  is  that  it  is  in  a  world  in  which 
it  may  make  itself  at  home,  and  the  final  demand 
or  belief  in  developed  humanity  is  that  it  shall 
find  itself  in  a  rational,  intelligible  world,  in  which 
its  ideals  of  unity,  intelligibility,  beauty,  and 
worth  may  and  will  find  their  realization. 

Our  beliefs,  then,  in  their  generality  are  our 
postulates.  They  set  forth  our  expectations,  our 
desires,  our  wishes.  They  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  our  needs  are  related  to  reality,  and  that 
reality  has  a  way  of  satisfying  our  needs.  In  all 
belief  there  is,  of  course,  a  certain  risk.  We  may 
mistake  our  real  needs,  and  we  may  make  mistakes 
as  to  the  nature  of  reality.  But  the  postulate  is 
there  notwithstanding.  In  fact,  to  believe  that  a 
thing  exists  is  to  act  as  if  it  existed.  To  believe 
that  the  properties  of  a  thing  are  so  and  so,  is  to  act 
on  that  supposition.  Thus,  apart  from  any  theory, 
we  all  postulate  a  kind  of  uniformity  of  nature. 

From  this  point  of  view  all  axioms  are  pos- 
tulates. They  are  unavoidable  assumptions. 
Students  of  science  are  familiar  with  these.  We 
do  not  at  present  raise  the  question  whether  the 
universal  iorinuke  of  science  are  more  than  pos- 
tulates. They  are  postulates,  and  are  demands 
which  our  nature  makes  on  the  Universe. 

Our  postulates,  however,  may  mislead ;  they  may 
be  unwarrantable,  and  not  unavoidable.  Along, 
therefore,  with  the  predisposition  to  believe  in 
the  reality  and  modes  of  being  of  the  objects  of 
experience,  there  goes  the  necessity  of  verification, 
criticism,  and  investigation.  For  postulates  may 
be  too  readily  made.  Passing  needs  may  be  taken 
for  permanent,  and  beliefs  may  be  baseil  on  wrong 
impressions.  Subjective  hopes  or  fears  may  ob- 
jectify their  objects,  and  attribute  reality  to 
objects  which  have  none.  Thus  we  have  beliefs 
which  are  irresistible  and  unavoidable.  They  are 
absolutely  based  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind 
itself,  and  are  the  assumptions  without  which 
experience  is  impossible.  Students  of  Kant  will 
readily  recognize  them.  They  lie  at  the  basis  of 
our  life  and  activity,  they  are  acted  on  before  we 
are  conscious  of  them,  and  when  they  arise  into 
clear  consciousness  we  recognize  that  they  are 
unavoidable  and  inevitable.  In  like  manner  there 
are  other  principles  arising  out  of  our  intercourse 
with  the  external  world  which  strike  us  as  in- 
evitable and  unavoidable.  To  enumerate  these 
would  lead  us  too  far  afield. 

Between  the  necessary  and  universal  beliefs  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  practical  necessity  which 
coerces  our  beliefs  on  the  other  hand,  there  lies  a 
wide  field  of  beliefs,  the  validity  of  which  depends 
on  our  ability  to  sift,  examine,  and  criticise  them. 
The  process  of  sifting  and  criticism  is  coextensive 
with  experience.  Man  is  ever  sifting  his  beliefs, 
is  ever  criticising  them,  and  is,  more  or  less,  suc- 
cessfully active  in  the  endeavour  to  make  them 
correspond  with  reality  as  he  is  able  to  apprehend 
and  conceive  reality.  He  ventures  in  the  belief 
that  there  is  a  coi  respondence  between  his  inward 
nature  and  the  world  in  which  he  lives;  he  believes 
that  there  is  a  constancy  in  things,  that  the  quali- 
ties of  things  will  remain  constant.  He  makes  the 
venture,  and  the  venture  is  justified,  and  his  faith 
increases  as  his  expectation  is  verified.    Beginning 
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with  the  need  to  live  and  to  make  himself  at  home 
in  the  world,  going  on  to  satisfy  his  dominant  and 
controlling;  need  to  obtain  some  mastery  of  the 
world,  he  reaches  the  time  when  he  pursues  know- 
ledge for  its  own  sake,  and,  in  a  disinterested 
manner,  seeks  to  obtain  a  consistent  and  complete 
view  of  the  scheme  of  things.  So  the  sciences, 
the  philosophies,  the  poesies  of  the  world  arise, 
and  all  the  manifold  works  of  the  human  spirit. 

The  beliefs  of  man  can,  as  we  see,  be  looked  at  as 
movements  of  the  human  spirit  arising  out  of  las 
intercourse  with  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  Our 
account  of  the  matter  would  be  most  imperfect  were 
we  to  confine  our  attention  to  man  considered  only 
as  an  individual.  Belief  is  largely  a  social  product. 
The  working  beliefs  of  the  civilized  man  are 
largely  due  to  inheritance.  "Without  entering  on 
the  mysterious  question  of  heredity,  and  without 
inquiry  into  the  amount  or  quality  of  our  organic 
inheritance,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  working  beliefs  arise  out  of  our  social 
environment,  and  out  of  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  spiritual  atmosphere  of  the  society  around  us. 
The  language  we  learn  to  speak  is  the  registration 
of  the  beliefs  of  those  who  made  and  used  it;  it 
tells  the  meaning  which  men  found  in  the  world 
and  in  their  own  life.  It  throbs  with  the  life  of 
all  the  past,  is  directive  of  the  life  of  the  present 
and  the  future.  We  learn  the  meanings  as  we 
learn  to  speak,  and  the  meanings  of  those  who 
speak  to  us  become  our  meanings.  Our  beliefs 
and  our  meanings  belong  together.  And  ere  we 
know  it,  we  are  furnished  with  a  working  body  of 
beliefs  which  mainly  represent  the  experience  of 
our  ancestors.  As  we  sp«ak  with  the  accent  of  the 
family  and  the  district,  as  our  voices  repeat  the 
swing  and  cadence  of  the  sentence,  so  we  take 
over  also  the  beliefs  which  sway  the  minds  of  those 
with  whom  we  live.  It  is  a  mixed  inheritance 
which  we  receive  and  actively  appropriate. 
Beliefs  unsifted,  uncriticized,  results  of  prejudice 
often,  of  ten  of  superstition,  form  part  of  the  inherit- 
ance we  receive.  And  the  mind  assents  readily 
enough  to  the  strange  amalgam.  For  behind  the 
beliefs  are  the  trust  which  the  young  have  in  the 
old,  and  the  natural  homage  which  they  yield  to 
experience. 

The  persistence  of  beliefs  from  age  to  age  is 
itself  a  proof  that  they  have  a  certain  correspond- 
ence with  reality.  As  all  belief  is  a  venture  and  a 
risk,  failure  to  realize  an  expectation  is  a  question- 
ing of  its  validity,  and  gives  occasion  for  inquiry. 
Thus  belief  is  always  under  the  criticism  of 
reality,  and  the  stress  of  circumstance  and  the 
strain  of  living  compel  us  to  revise  our  beliefs  and 
strive  to  make  them  correspond  with  the  facts. 
ltis.-i  process  that  never  ends ;  and  as  experience 
widens  and  knowledge  grows,  the  circle  of  our 
beliefs  may  contract  in  one  direction  and  expand 
in  another.  Beliefs  may  take  the  rank  of  universal 
and  necessary  convictions,  or  they  may  be  classed 
as  merely  probable,  or  may  sink  to  the  level  of 
bare  possibility.  Our  postulates  may  pass  into  the 
region  of  certainty,  or  may  have  to  be  abandoned 
as  mere  possibilities. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  a  historical  point  of 
view,  perhaps  the  most  striking  factor  in  the 
genesis  and  growth  of  belief  is  that  of  trust  in  a 
person.  Into  this  state  of  mind  many  elements 
enter,  rhe  earliest  manifestation  of  belief  among 
human  beings  is  that  which  we  call  Animism,  or 
the  belief  that  all  things  have  an  inward  life,  and 
have  their  own  nature  and  activity.  A  spirit 
dwells  in  all  objects,  whether  it  is  in  them  origin- 
ally, or  has  been  put  into  them  by  some  process  or 
act.  Crude  as  this  belief  is,  it  yet  has  in  it  the 
germs  of  growth,  and  by  refinement  of  its  terms 
and  by  the  removal  of  its  grosser  elements  it  has 


become  the  spirit  and  the  meaning  of  the  higher 
philosophy  of  to-day.  What  is  the  Hegelian  con- 
ception of  the  final  correspondence  of  thought  and 
reality,  but  a  higher  form  of  the  original  belief  of 
man  that  the  world  around  him,  and  the  objects 
with  which  he  came  into  contact,  had  a  thought 
and  meaning  in  them  akin  to  those  which  he  found 
in  himself?  It  were  an  easy  task  to  extend  this 
observation  to  other  philosophies,  but  space 
forbids. 

Animism  itself  was  a  form  of  belief  which  came 
to  higher  issues  in  the  social  intercourse  of  man 
with  man.  The  belief  which  man  came  to  hold  as 
to  the  animistic  character  of  all  objects  whatsoever 
attained  to  vividness  and  certainty  when  applied 
to  his  fellow-men.  In  this  sphere  there  was  cer- 
tainty, for  was  there  not  the  interchange  of  in- 
fluence, of  feeling  and  thought,  between  himself 
and  his  fellows?  Mutual  help,  power  of  working 
together,  concerted  action  with  friends  and  against 
enemies,  the  need  of  increased  adaptation  to  the 
conditions  of  life,  all  conspired  to  raise  belief  in 
one's  fellow-men  to  a  dominant  height.  Out  of 
this  social  co-operation  have  arisen  the  sciences, 
the  arts,  the  philosophies,  and  especially  the  in- 
stitutions of  civilized  life.  But  in  considering  the 
rise  and  growth  of  these  achievements  of  human 
life,  we  must  always  remember  that  they  are  the 
outcome  of  the  striving  of  conscious  beings.  This 
has  been  so  well  put  by  Professor  Villa  that  we 
quote  his  statement. 

'  The  mainspring  of  the  mental  development  of  the  individual 
and  the  species  thus  consists  in  two  contrary  forces,  on  whose 
equilibrium  both  individual  and  social  progress  depend.  One— 
namely, "  imitation  " — is  a  conservative,  the  other — "invention  " 
—is  a  progressive  force.  The  former  corresponds  to  biological 
heredity,  and  is  responsible  for  social  and  individual  habits  and 
instincts ;  the  latter  corresponds  to  the  biological  law  of  varia- 
tions, and  finds  its  highest  expression  in  "genius."  The 
naturalistic  and  positive  schools  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 
too  much  inclined  to  consider  social  development  as  a  purely 
natural  and  unconscious  evolution,  and  omitted  accordingly  to 
take  these  two  forces  into  consideration.  Instead  of  considering 
social  institutions,  ideas,  and  phenomena  as  spontaneous  pro- 
ducts of  the  nameless  multitude,  modern  Psychology  rightly 
considers  them  the  outcome  of  individual  genius,  subsequently 
consolidated,  diffused,  and  preserved  for  the  whole  species  by 
imitation.  This  idea,  admirably  developed  by  Tarde,  on  which 
Baldwin  founds  his  studies  of  social  Psychology,  has  transformed 
the  theories  which  were  current  with  regard  to  the  evolution  of 
the  collective  mind,  which  is  thus  presented  in  the  light  of  a 
conscious,  and  not  of  an  unconscious  evolution  like  that  of 
geological  phenomena.  Genius,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  a  degeneration,  a  violation  of  the  natural  and  conserva- 
tive law  of  heredity,  but  as  the  integrating  factor  of  the  latter, 
expressive  of  variation,  impulse,  and  motion,  as  a  dynamic 
force,  without  which  evolution  itself  would  be  impossible' 
{Contemporary  Psychology,  by  Guido  Villa,  Eng.  tr.  p.  H5U). 

Thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  about  its 
revenges,  and  the  uniform  tradition  of  history 
as  to  the  influence  of  great  personalities  on  the 
race  is  being  justified  by  modem  Psychology.  In 
this  tradition  every  movement  of  advance  was 
ascribed  to  great  men.  Advances  in  the  prac- 
tical control  of  nature,  the  making  of  tools,  the 
use  of  fire,  the  sowing  of  grain,  and  so  on,  are 
in  the  tradition  of  the  race  ascribed  to  indi- 
vidual men.  More  particularly  is  this  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  founders  of  cities,  the  makers 
of  laws,  the  founders  or  the  reformers  of  religions, 
and  the  framers  of  institutions.  The  19th  cent,  was 
celebrated  for  its  endeavours  to  disintegrate  great 
men,  to  minimize  their  influence,  and  to  trace 
great  historic  movements  to  a  process  and  not  to  a 
person.  How  much  influence  this  predilection  has 
had  on  historic  criticism  we  shall  not  here  inquire. 
But  in  the  light  of  modern  Psychology,  perhaps, 
Komulus,  Numa  Pompilius,  Solon,  Lycurgus,  and 
many  others  may  be  looked  at  as  real  persons, 
benefactors  of  the  race,  whose  names  represent 
real  forces  in  the  development  of  humanity. 
Perhaps  modern  Psychology  may  help  men  to 
have  some  real  apprehension  of  Moses,  as  ancient 
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Psychology  had  so  much  to  do  with  his  disintegra- 
tion. 

In  the  sphere  of  religious  belief  we  have  clear 
and  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  weight  and 
influence  of  personality  in  the  shaping  of  belief, 
and  in  the  advance  of  men  to  clearer  thought  and 
purer  embodiment  of  the  religious  ideals.  It  has 
been  through  the  striving,  the  toil,  the  agony  of 
great  men  that  the  ideals  of  religion  have  attained 
to  form  and  reality.  To  them  it  was  given  to  toil 
for  the  race,  and  the  vision  they  saw  and  the 
moral  and  spiritual  truth  they  won  became  the 
inheritance  of  other  men,  and  through  them  Mere 
conserved  for  the  good  of  the  race.  Nor  is  it  the 
fact  that  the  work  and  influence  of  great  person- 
alities on  other  persons  have  been  of  a  narrow  and 
cramping  kind.  On  tire  contrary,  all  the  religious 
truth  we  possess  may  he  traced  back  to  the  moral, 
spiritual,  and  intellectual  insight  of  great  men, 
just  as  every  great  discovery  of  science  is  associ- 
ated with  some  great  historic  name.  This  personal 
element  in  our  belief  is  of  universal  validity.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  only  those  religions  which  have 
had  a  personal  founder  have  become  universal,  or 
at  least  international.  For,  after  all,  personality 
is  our  highest  category  of  thought  and  life. 

Belief  in  great  personalities  may  be  historically 
and  scientifically  vindicated.  They  were  needed 
to  make  the  new  departure,  they  were  the  first  to 
see  the  vision,  they  made  the  discovery,  or  thought 
out  the  truth;  but  those  unlitted  to  he  pioneers 
may  be  quite  able  to  think  over  again  what  is 
made  plain  to  them  by  him  who  was  the  first  to 
think  out  that  truth.  The  insight  of  a  great  man 
may  he  verified  by  the  experience  of  other  men. 
In  fact,  we  have  daily  illustrations  of  this  in  our 
own  experience.  We  use  telephones,  we  drive  by 
means  of  steam  or  electricity,  we  command  nature 
by  using  the  means  which  others  have  placed  at 
our  disposal,  though  we  may  not  have  the  power 
of  making  these  discoveries.  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Kant  opened  out  paths  on  which  the  feet  of  others 
may  safely  tread,  and  we  may  rise  to  the  height 
of  the  vision  of  Dante,  and  rejoice  in  the  univer- 
sality of  Shakespeare,  though  these  would  have 
remained  undiscovered  countries  had  not  those 
great  personalities  opened  the  gates  of  entrance 
to  us. 

Yet  the  man  in  the  street  has  something  in 
common  with  the  greatest  and  the  highest.  If  he 
cannot  initiate  he  may  imitate,  and  if  he  cannot 
make  the  discovery  he  may  appreciate  and  act  on 
it  when  it  lias  been  made.  For  in  the  long-run  the 
achievements  of  great  men  in  any  sphere,  just  in 
proportion  to  their  truth  and  value,  turn  out  to 
have  elements  of  permanent  value.  Though  the 
discoveries  of  a  person,  they  have  no  mere  personal 
value.  They  are  objective,  and  because  objective 
they  may  become  the  possession  of  every  man. 
We  have  spoken  up  to  this  point  of  the  work  of 
great  personalities  only  so  far  as  that  work  was  a 
[  help  towards  the  discovery  of  truth  and  a  help  to 
life.  Belief  in  them,  trust  in  them,  is  thus  far 
justified.  But  no  great  personality  answers  to  the 
ideal  of  greatness  in  all  the  aspects  of  greatness. 
Great  men  have  had  their  limitations,  and  great- 
ness from  one  point  of  view  has  been  accompanied 
with  littlene.-s  in  other  respects.  The  leaders  of 
men  have  had  their  limitations.  Some  have  been 
great  in  action,  some  in  thought,  some  in  inven- 
tion, some  in  power  of  poetic  or  prophetic  vision, 
and  some  in  other  ways.  Others  have  been  great  in 
gathering  into  a  system  the  results  of  the  work  of 
former  generation's,  and  have  thus  marked  out  the 
stage  to  which  humanity  has  come.  But  the 
limitations  of  great  men  have  had  their  effect,  and 
their  achievements  may  come  to  hinder  and  not 
to  help  progress.    In  all  spheres  of  human  thought 
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and  action  this  has  been  true,  and  the  imitative 
mind  of  man  has  striven  to  live  in  formula*  which 
have  become  outworn  and  effete.  There  has  been 
also  imitation  of  great  men  in  those  aspects  of 
their  activity  in  winch  they  were  not  good  or 
gieat.  Illustrations  of  these  facts  abound,  and 
need  not  be  dwelt  on  at  length. 

lint  trust  in  personality  as  one  of  the  greatest 
forces  of  human  progress  and  one  of  the  strongest 
e  cments  in  belief  is  justified  notwithstanding  It 
alone  can  give  the  enthusiasm  which  confronts 
uitheulties,  the  personal  devotion  and  love  which 
make  men  willing  to  live  and  die  for  a  great  cause 
ihe  great  epochs  of  human  life,  the  times  which 
stand  out  in  history  as  full  of  heroic  end.avour  of 
iar-reaching  aspiration,  and  of  substantial  gain  for 
other  ages,  have  been  pre-eminently  periods  of 
abounding  trust  in  great  ideals  ;  and  these  ideals 
appear  in  all  their  grandeur  as  embodied  in  some 
great  personality.  The  imitative  mind  found  its 
ideal  embodied  in  the  great  man  of  its  time  ;  and 
was  touched  as  with  a  flame,  and  followed  on 
and  became  greater  than  it  knew.  The  great 
personality  became  fcr  the  lesser  men  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  highest  ideal  they  had  ever  known  ; 
and  they,  so  far  as  they  saw  it,  embodied  it  in 
their  own  action  and  character,  and  wrought  it  so 
far  into  the  very  constitution  of  humanity.  So 
the  vision  grew ;  and  as  one  personality  after 
another  revealed  to  men  the  possible  synthesis  of 
the  ideal  greatness  of  a  perfect  personality,  men 
were  educated  to  perceive  what  they  ought  to 
demand  in  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  personality  in 
whom  they  might  completely  and  absolutely  trust. 

In  the  perfect  personality  in  whom  man  may 
absolutely  trust  all  kinds  of  ideals  must  meet,  and 
be  harmonized  in  a  perfect  unity.  That  is  the 
postulate  of  the  nature  of  man.  And  each  part  of 
man's  complex  nature  makes  its  own  demand  and 
contributes  its  own  share  towards  the  realization 
of  the  ideal.  Our  intelligent  nature  demands 
unity  and  intelligibility  in  the  Universe,  and  in 
Him  in  whom  the  Universe  lives  and  moves  and 
has  its  being.  Our  moral  nature  demands  its 
ideal  of  perfect  goodness,  righteousness,  and  holi- 
ness in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  moral 
nature,  and  to  give  us  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
reverence  towards  that  which  is  above  us,  love 
towards  all  that  helps  and  sustains  us,  and  bene- 
volence towards  all  that  needs  our  help.  The 
aesthetic  nature  furnishes  its  ideal  of  perfect 
beauty  and  harmony,  and  demands  that  reality 
shall  meet  this  as  it  meets  every  other  demand. 
The  heart  demands  goodness  and  love,  and  furnishes 
in  its  own  action  the  type  of  what  it  demands. 
The  Christian  belief  is  that  all  these  ideals  meet 
and  are  realized  in  God.  It  is  the  business  of 
Theism  to  show  how  these  ideals  are  realized  in 
God,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  metaphysician, 
the  ethicist,  the  a-stheticist,  and  the  poet  to  show 
how  the  various  ideals  converge  to  the  one  great 
ideal  whom  we  reverently  call  God.  Our  intel- 
lectual, ethical,  spiritual,  artistic,  and  emotional 
ideals  agree,  must  agree,  if  we  are  to  attain  to 
harmony  of  life  and  fulness  of  being.  We  repeat 
again  that  these  are  our  needs,  and  our  needs  have 
their  roots  in  reality,  and  reality  does  not  dis- 
appoint us. 

Is  there  a  Personality  who  can  be  to  all  men 
what  some  personalities  have  been  to  some  men 
and  to  some  nations?  Is  there  one  who  can  be  to 
all  nations  what  the  national  heroes  have  been  to 
particular  peoples,  one  who  can  embody  their 
highest  ideals,  and  who  can  so  react  on  them  as  to 
make  them  work  out  these  ideals  in  themselves? 
That  is  the  claim  which  history  makes  for  Christ, 
which  Christians  make  for  Him,  and  which  they 
believe  has  been  verified  in  human  experience  by 
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all  who  have  trusted  and  followed  Him.  He  Him- 
self makes  the  claim  :  '  I  am  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life'  (Jn  14*).  St.  Paul  makes  it  fur  Him  : 
'in  whom  are  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  hidden'  (Col  23).  This  is  not  the  place 
to  unfold  the  meaning  of  the  claim  cf  Christ  to  the 
reverence  and  trust  of  all  men,  nor  to  set  forth 
His  ability  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  our  nature 
and  to  satisfy  all  our  ideals.  It  would  take  many 
treatises  to  do  that  work,  instead  of  one  brief 
article.  But  the  scope  of  the  proof  may  be  indi- 
cated. First,  as  to  the  demands  which  our  needs 
make  on  Christ ;  and,  second,  as  to  His  ability  to 
meet  them.  The  main  demands  of  our  nature 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  ideals  we  have  noted 
above  :  the  demand  for  unity,  the  demand  for 
purity,  the  longing  for  beauty  and  harmony,  the 
thirst  for  love  and  goodness  and  fulness  of  life. 
The  demand  for  unity,  and  the  belief  that  unity  is 
there,  have  led  men  on  towards  the  conquest  of  the 
world,— which  conquest  has  embodied  itself,  so  far 
as  it  has  gone,  in  the  sciences  and  their  practical 
applications  and  in  the  philosophies  of  the  world. 
The  demand  for  beauty  and  harmony,  and  its  result 
in  the  poetries,  arts,  and  beautiful  human  construc- 
tions, and  in  increasing  appreciations  of  the  beauty 
of  the  Universe  ;  the  demand  for  goodness,  right- 
eousness, love,  which  has  embodied  itself  in  the 
ethical  and  spiritual  life  of  the  world,  are  illus- 
trations of  the  faith  of  man  in  the  unity,  beauty, 
goodness,  and  worth  of  reality,  and  his  own  achieve- 
ments are  tributes  to  the  validity  of  his  faith. 

But  the  needs  of  man  make  this  claim  on  the 
perfect  human  personality.  We  need  One  who 
can  reveal  to  us  what  human  life  ought  to  be  and 
what  it  may  become.  We  need  One  who  gathers 
into  Himself  all  the  types  of  greatness  that  have 
ever  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  men ;  and  One 
who  has  realized  them  in  His  own  life  and  action. 
But  we  need  to  be  educated  and  trained  toappreciate 
the  ideal,  for  it  may  be,  nay,  it  is,  the  reversal  of 
many  human  ideals.  Man  "lias  often  mistaken  his 
real  needs,  and  has  also  mistaken  the  ideals  which 
alone  can  satisfy  them.  The  iirst  must  become 
last  and  the  last  first.  The  intellectual,  moral, 
aesthetic,  and  religious  needs  of  man  have  sought 
satisfaction  in  the  pursuit  of  false  ideals,  and  have 
not  found  it.  Yet  the  needs  are  real  and  the 
search  was  good,  and  the  satisfaction  is  attain- 
able. The  perfect  human  Personality  reveals  to 
man  how  to  show  reverence  to  what  is  above  man, 
love  to  all  his  equals,  and  benevolence  to  all  that 
is  subject  to  him.  He  has  shown  it  in  His  own 
action,  and  inspires  it  in  those  who  trust  Him. 

Belief  in  Christ  is  thus  the  outcome  of  the 
deepest  needs  of  man's  manifold  nature,  and  the 
prophecy  of  their  complete  satisfaction.  It  means 
also  that  there  is  a  revelation  to  man  of  what  his 
real  needs  are.  It  means  instruction,  education, 
training  into  a  true  and  adequate  apprehension  of 
his  own  nature  and  calling.  He  learns  from  Christ 
his  own  value  and  worth,  and  the  sphere  in  which 
these  may  be  realized.  He  learns  how  this 
supreme  Personality  has  thought  about  him, 
cared  for  him,  suffered  for  him,  lives  for  him,  and 
is  ever  working  and  striving  in  him  and  for  him. 
lhen,  too,  he  learns,  as  he  trusts  Christ,  what  life 
and  conduct  ought  to  be,  and  he  learns  that  it  is 
possible  through  union  with  Christ  to  live  that  life 
and  imitate  that  conduct.  For  the  further  devel- 
opment of  this  part  of  our  theme  we  have  to  refer 
to  <  hnstian  dogmatics,  and  specially  to  the  NT 
documents.  We  may  also  refer  to  the  practical 
experience  of  the  Christian  through  the  Christian 
centuries,  and  to  what  it  has  felt  and  accom- 
plished. 

As  to  the  ability  of  Christ  to  satisfy  our  needs 
and  meet  our  ideals,  we  have  just  to  make  the  same 


reference.  We  are  beginning  to  understand  the 
co^inical  significance  of  Christ.  As  our  knowledge 
of  the  primary  revelation  of  God  is  widened  by 
the  patient  and  triumphant  labours  of  scientific 
workers  through  the  ages,  -we  find  increased 
validity  in  the  process  when  we  reflect  that  we 
are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Him  by  whom 
every  thing  was  made  that  was  made.  '  In  Him 
all  tilings  consist,'  and  our  faith  in  the  Eternal 
Logos  is  confirmed  as  we  trace  out  the  logos  of 
things.  Then  in  the  sphere  of  history  we  desire 
a  meaning  and  a  unity,  we  need  the  belief  that  a 
purpose  runs  through  the  ages,  and  we  iind  that  of 
Him,  and  through  Him,  and  to  Him  are  all  things; 
that  'God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to 
Himself,' and  that  there  is  a  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion in  history.  Then  comes  the  personal  know- 
ledge of  Him,  in  His  perfect  grace,  love,  wisdom, 
power  ;  and  the  union  with  Him,  till  He  becomes 
the  atmosphere  we  breathe,  our  outlook  on  life 
and  its  possibilities,  the  source  of  all  our  strivings, 
the  goal  of  all  our  efforts  ;  and  the  only  true 
description  of  it  all  is  that  we  are  '  in  Christ 
Jesus? 

The  correspondence  h  perfect  between  our  needs 
and  their  satisfaction  in  Jesus  Christ.  Here  the 
subjective  is  controlled  by  the  objective,  and  the 
coercive  power  of  Christ  over  the  belief  of  those 
who  trust  Him  is  perfect.  Much  might  be  said  on 
the  educative  power  of  Christ  on  man  as  to  the 
true  needs  of  man,  and  much  might  be  said  on  the 
reasonableness  of  trust  in  this  perfect  Personality; 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  congruity 
of  this  belief  with  the  whole  nature  cf  belief  in 
general,  and  to  show  that  it  is  the  outcome  of  all 
the  factors  which  enter  into  and  justify  that  atti- 
tude of  the  human  mind  which  we  call  belief.  See, 
further,  art.  Faith. 

Literature.— The  articles  'Belief  and  'Psychology'  in  the 
Encyc.  Brit$ ;  James,  Principles  of  Psychology ;  Turner, 
Knowledge,  Dtlief,  and  Certitude;  Flint,  Agnosticism ;  Royce, 
The  Religious  Aspect  of  Modern  Philosophy ;  Newman,  Gram- 
mar of  Assent ;  Bain,  Emotions  and  the  Will,  and  Mental  and 
Moral  Science ;  Villa,  Contemporary  Psychology.  It  may  be 
well  to  refer  to  Kant  in  his  three  jrreat  Critiques,  and  specially 
to  his  treatment  of  'Glaube'  in  the  Critique  of  the.  Practical 
Reason,  In  the  works  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Mansel,  and 
Herbert  Spencer  the  reader  will  find  discussions  of  some  value. 
In  truth,  the  literature  which  in  one  form  or  other  deals  with  the 
nature  and  validity  of  belief  is  so  enormous,  that  an  exhaustive 
reference  is  out  of  the  question-  But  reference  oupht  to  be 
made  to  Balfour's  Foundations  of  Belief  and  to  Kidd's  Social 
Evolution,  as  these  books  present  a  somewhat  peculiar  view  of 
the  nature  and  validity  of  belief,  specially  in  its  relation  to 
knowledge. 

As  to  belief  in  Christ  we  need  not  give  any  reference,  for  all 
the  literature  of  Christianity  would  be  relevant  here. 

J.  IVERACH. 

BELOVED. — Wherever  the  word  rendered  '  be- 
loved '  (dvaJTTjTis— in  9  places  AV  has  '  dearly  be- 
loved' and  in  3  places  'well-beloved';  in  every 
case  RV  has  'beloved'  only)  is  used  in  the  NT,  it 
seems  to  imply  a  love  deeper  and  more  intimate 
than  the  common  affections,  and  is  therefore  but 
sparingly  employed.  In  the  Epistles  it  is  the  in- 
dication of  the  inner  brotherhood,  and  its  very 
form  '  beloved  brethren '  has  passed  into  every 
liturgy.  St.  Paul  uses  it  to  distinguish,  as  with 
peculiar  honour,  those  whom  he  has  personally 
enlightened  with  the  new  faith,  as  Epametus  (Ho 
165),  Timothy  (1  Co  4"),  or  a  whole  community 
(1  Co  1014,  Ph  213).  But  in  the  Gospels  the  word  la 
used  solely  concerning  Christ,  and  marks  out  the 
Son's  especial  relationship  to  the  Pather.  There 
is  abundance  of  love  throughout  the  Gospels: 
whether  of  Jesus  for  John  and  the  rest,  or  of  the 
disciples  and  others  for  Him :  and  there  is  no 
weakness  or  timidity  in  the  expression  of  the  love. 
But  to  none  other  save  Himself  is  the  word  'be- 
loved '  applied.  He  Himself  uses  it  but  once,  and 
then  in  the  parable  of  the  Lord  of  the  Vineyard, 
wherein  the  '  beloved  son'  is  the  evident  picture  of. 
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the  Son  of  Man  (Mk  12"  [AV  'well-beloved'],  Lk 
2013).  Elsewhere  the  Evangelists  (Synoptists  only), 
who  give  the  word,  report  it  as  the  utterance  of 
God,  the  Divine  recognition  and  approval  of  the 
Son.  The  influence  of  the  OT  is  plainly  visible  in 
the  words  heard  at  the  Baptism.  Jehus  hears  the 
voice  of  God  pronouncing  a  benediction  in  clearest 
remembrance  of  Ps  27,  'Thou  art  niy  son,  this  day 
have  I  begotten  thee,'  and  of  Is  42*  'My  chosen, 
in  whom  my  soul  delighteth '  (quoted  in  Mt  121B; 
j  cf.  Bruce,  Expos.  th\  Test.,  in  lor.);  for  the  Syn- 
optists agree  in  the  phrase  '  My  beloved  son'  in 

(\vnoni)  1  am  wel1  Pleascl'  <Mt  3'7,  Mk  1",  Lk 
3'--).  And  there  is  something  beautifully  fitting 
in  this  consecration  of  the  opening  of  His  ministry 
by  ;i  blended  echo  of  psalm  and  prophecy.  The 
other  occasion  of  the  word  is  that  record  of  another 
great  revealing  moment  of  Ilia  life — the  Trans- 
liguration,  when  two  of  the  three  tell  of  'a  voice 
out  of  the  cloud  (saying),  This  is  my  beloved  son, 
hear  ye  him  '  (Mt  175,  Mk  97 ;  in  the  ||  Lk  <j»  the 
true  reading  is  iKXeXcyptvos). 

LrrF.RATrRE.— The  Lexicons  of  Crenier  and  Grimm-Tbaver,  s.v. 
iyxxr,™; ;  R.  H.  Charles,  Ascension  of  Imi-ak  (ls'OO),  y.  3  and" 
pamm\  3.  A.  Rohinson,  fJpistle  to  Ejrhcsianx  (1904),  '220 ;  art. 
' Beloved •  in  Hastings'  DD.  E.  DAPLVN. 

BENEDICTION.— Benedictions  on  the  assembled 
people  pronounced  by  an  officiating  priest  or 
minister  were  a  regular  part  of  the  liturgies  of  the 
temple  and  the  synagogue,  but  no  direct  mention 
is  made  of  these  in  the  Gospel  narratives.  Quite 
similar  in  character,  however,  are  the  benedictions 
on  persons,  which  are  not  a  part  of  the  ceremonial 
of  Divine  worship.  Of  these  there  are  several 
examples  in  the  Gospels  (Lk  2W  6-M  245l>  and  Mk 
10lB).  All  such  words  of  blessing  are  liable  to  have 
magical  power  attributed  to  them,  but  in  form  and 
origin  they  are  simply  a  prayer  addressed  to  God 
for  the  well  being  of  some  person  or  persons  in 
whose  presence  they  are  uttered.  They  may  be 
exemplified  from  the  benediction  of  the  Jewish 
liturgy :  '  The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee  ;  the 
Lord  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be 
gracious  unto  thee;  the  Lord  lift  up  his  counte- 
nance ujon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace'  (Nu  (r4"-7). 
In  the  NT  the  verbs  e&Kaytiv  (Lk  2W  6-*  24w)  and 
KaTevXoyetv  ( Mk  101U)  denote  '  to  utter  a  benediction ' 
in  tliis  sense. 

ev\oyeli>  properly  means  to  ascribe  (to  God)  praise 
and  honour  (benedicere).  In  accordance  with  the 
usage  of  the  OT  and  NT  and  of  the  Christian 
Church,  this  act  also  is  termed  'benediction.'  It 
is  of  the  nature  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  God 
for  His  goodness,  and  differs  essentially  from  that 
kind  of  benediction  which  is  a  prayer  that  Divine 
favour  may  be  shown  to  those  whom  the  speaker 
'blesses.'  In  the  NT  this  second  kind  of  benedic- 
tion is  expressed  by  (tya-piaTe'tv,  'give  thanks,' as 
well  as  by  evXoyctv.  The  Jewish  custom  of  blessing 
God  on  every  possible  occasion  (see  below)  supplies 
a  probable  explanation  of  the  designation  of  God 
in  Mk  1461  6  ev\oyrrr!,s,  'the  Blessed.'  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  that  this  title  was  current  in 
Jewish  literature  (Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus,  p. 
2U0).*  Elsewhere  in  the  NT  rfXcryip-fe  is  used  as 
an  epithet  of  God  {e.g.  Lk  l68).  This  is  the  Jewish 
usage  of  Tii-cn. 

The  double  sense  of  ii>heyi7*,  just  explained,  ia  due  to  the 
meaning  of  TP  and  the  LXX  use  of  t-:xoyi,\.  It  has  a  third 
signification  when  God  is  the  subject,  namely  'bless,'  i.e. 
prosper.  This  also  is  a  meaning  of  7p3  (see  Blessing).  In  the 
Gospels  the  only  instances  of  the  third  usage  are  cases  where 
the  participle  e;Jwyfs,»i»«f,  '  blessed/  is  employed,    tbkeyut  mean- 


*  Enoch  771  seems  to  supply  a  parallel.    In  Gerakkoth  vii.  3 
(ed.  Surenbusius)  Tp?0  is  an  epithet  qualifying  'Jt*t. 
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1.  nmrihrtwiis  on  Wcn.-In  Jewish  Hfe  the 
occasions  of  pronouncing  benedictions  on  men  were 
numerous.  Besides  those  of  the  temple  and  the 
synagogue,  and  perhaps  even  older  than  these 
were  the  salutations  customary  at  meeting  and 
parting,  entering  a  house  and  leaving  it  which 
were  all  benedictions,  The  blessings  of  the  a<'ed 
and  of  parents  were  specially  valued,  and  were 
often  a  part  of  the  solemn  farewell  of  the  dyiti". 
In  the  temple  a  benediction  was  regularly  pro- 
nounced at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  and 
evening  sacrilices.  The  statement  iniLk  Is"  that 
the  people  waited  for  Zacharias  may  be  an  indirect 
reference  to  this  custom.  But  the  intercessory 
benedictions  recorded  in  the  Gospels  are  chiefly  of 
the  nature  of  greetings  or  salutations  (Lk  Is**-  V2 
13"=  Mt  23'^Ps  118-").  Our  Lord  commends  to 
His  disciples  the  practice  of  saluting  a  house  when 
they  enter  it,  i.e.,  of  pronouncing  a  benediction  on 
those  resident  in  it  (Mt  lU'-  =  Lk  105).  The  actual 
words  of  such  a  benediction  are  given  in  Lk  10s 
'May  peace  rest  on  this  house'  (cf.  Lk  l40). 
Christ's  farewell  to  His  disciples  before  His  as- 
cension was  expressed  in  words  of  blessing  (Lk 
24suf-).  It  is  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  what 
has  already  been  said  regarding  Jewish  customs. 
Simeon's  benediction  (Lk  2s4)  was  that  of  an  old 
man  and  a  priest.  But  in  any  circumstances  bene- 
dictions were  appropriate  as  expressions  of  good- 
will (cf.  Lk(r8andMk  llUf-)- 

eiXoyrjfA^vos  (=^-15)  in  formulas  of  blessing  may 
be  undeistood  to  express  a  wish,  '  Blessed  be  thou.' 
This  is  clearly  the  meaning  in  Ps  118-°  (LXX),  and 
consequently  in  Mk  ll»=Mt21B=Lk  19^-Jn  12" 
and  Mt2338  =  Lk  133S,  where  the  Psalm  is  quoted. 
In  the  Gospels  KV  makes  the  phrase  a  statement, 
and  so  does  AV  except  in  Lk  193"  (cf.  Mk  ll1"). 
There  are  similar  phrases  in  Mk  111U  and  Lk  l42. 
ftaK&pios,  although  translated  in  the  EV  '  blessed,' 
is  not  used  in  benedictions,  and  has  a  different 
meaning  (see  BLESSING). 

Theie  is  at  least  one  clear  reference  to  the  atti- 
tude adopted  in  the  act  of  benediction  (Lk  245"}. 
The  uplifting  of  the  hands  there  spoken  of  (cf. 
Lv  92j>  is  not  peculiar  to  benedictions  ;  according 
to  ancient  custom,  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  as 
well  as  Hebrew,  when  prayer  was  offered  in  a 
standing  posture  the  lianas  were  uplifted  or  spread 
out(Ps2S2,  Is  lla  etc.).  It  is  not  equally  certain 
that  the  laying  of  hands  upon  the  children  who 
were  blessed  by  Christ  (Mk  1010)  is  directly  con- 
nected with  the  act  of  benediction  as  such, 
although  Gn  4814  may  be  quoted  in  support  of 
that  view.  The  request  made  to  Christ  is  that 
He  should  touch  the  children  (Mk  10lJ  =  Lk  1SI&  ; 
but  cf.  ll  Mt  1913),  and  that  is  something  different 
from  a  request  tliat  He  should  bless  them  (see  Mk 
ff"  and  cf.  possibly  Lk  2-H).  Mt  19'3  may  be 
regarded  as  an  interpretation  of  Mk  lU'ti;  benedic- 
tions of  persons  are  intercessory  prayers  on  their 
behalf. 

2.  Benedictions  of  God.—  The  practice  of  uttering 
benedictions  on  God  is  a  highly  characteristic  ex- 
pression of  Jewish  religious  life.  It  is  broadly 
formulated  as  a  duty  in  the  Talmud  in  the  words, 
'Whoever  benelits  from  this  world  without  (re- 
citing) a  benediction,  acts  as  if  he  robbed  God' 
{Berakhoth .  'A'yi ).  Any  circumstance  or  event  which 
recalls  or  exhibits  God's  goodness  or  power  is  an 
appropriate  occasion  for  'blessing'  God.  At  circum- 
cisions, redemptions  of  the  first-born,  marriages, 
etc.,  benedictions  of  this  class  were  employed 
along  with  others  invoking  blessings  on  men. 
Sometimes  unusual  experiences  and  special  cir- 
cumstances called  them  forth.  But  the  ordinary 
routine  of  life,  and  particularly  the  daily  meals  of 
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the  family  and  the  individual,  equally  fulfil  the 
conditions  which  prompt  their  use.  The  Jewish 
'  grace '  pronounced  at  meal-times  was  an  act  of 
thanksgiving  to  God,  that  and  nothing  more.  The 
procedure  is  described  in  the  Mishna  (Berakhoth) 
and  in  other  Jewish  sources.  When  several  sat 
down  to  a  meal  together,  one  usually  gave  thanks 
for  all,  although  each  in  certain  circumstances  was 
expected  to  do  so  for  himself.  A  company  is  said 
to  lie  constituted  hy  the  presence  of  three  persons. 
The  meal  commenced  with  a  benediction  and  with 
the  breaking  of  bread.  Whoever  broke  the  bread 
also  spoke  the  benediction.  This  was  the  part  of 
the  master  of  the  house,  the  giver  of  the  feast,  or 
the  most  important  person  in  the  company.  There 
were  differences  in  the  words  of  blessing,  according 
to  the  formality  uf  the  occasion  and  the  character 
of  the  dishes  that  were  served.  During  one  meal 
several  benedictions  might  be  pronounced,  referring 
to  the  various  articles  of  food  separately  (for  the 
ordinary  formulas  used  in  blessing  bread  and  wine, 
see  Blessing).  During  the  Passover  meal  bene- 
dictions were  pronounced  at  several  fixed  points. 
Every  meal  was  concluded  with  a  benediction.  In 
tlie  Passover  meal  the  last  benediction  was  spoken 
before  the  actual  conclusion  ;  a  hymn  was  sung  at 
the  very  end. 

It  is  not  easy  to  draw  a  line  in  principle  between  the  thanks- 
giving of  God  which  ia  benediction  and  that  which  is  denoted 
by  the  word  '  praise '  («.'*«?>■).  But  there  is  a  practical  distinc- 
tion. The  use  of  special  formulas,  and  especially  of  the  word 
~nj  '  blessed '  (tikoyv^tte;),  is  characteristic  of  benedictions. 

There  are  only  three  references  in  the  Gospels  to 
benedictions  of  God  other  than  those  pronounced 
at  meal-times.  In  each  case  they  are  prompted 
by  unusual  manifestations  of  Divine  favour  to  the 
speakers  (Lk  lw  RV,  2*  24M).  The  actual  words  of 
benediction  are  not  recorded  in  any  case.  Lk  2:y-32 
is  a  prayer  supplementing  the  benediction  proper. 

Four  narratives  in  the  Gospels  allude  to  bless- 
ings pronounced  at  meal- times.  The  occasions 
are  the  miracles  of  the  feeding  of  the  5000  and 
of  the  4000,  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  the  evening  meal  at  Emmaus.  The  refer- 
ence in  every  case  to  the  breaking  of  bread  is 
noteworthy.  It  emphasizes  the  character  of  the 
act  as  one  in  accordance  with  Jewish  custom.  The 
Jewish  formulas  of  blessing  at  meal-times  make  it 
perfectly  certain  that  no  blessing  on  the  food  is 
asked,  but  that  God  is  thanked  for  the  food. 
Illustrations  of  this  meaning  of  the  word  'bless' 
are  found  in  the  parallel  nanatives  of  the  Gospels 
themselves.  Lk  22ia  has  'give  thanks'  (evxwo- 
rrjaas)  m  place  of  the  '  bless'  (e6\oyr)<ras)  of  Mk  14s* 
and  Mt2<rG;  Jn  611  has  'give  thanks'  where  the 
Synoj.tists  have  'bless'  (cf.  also  the  parallel  ex- 
pressions m  1  Co  14").  When  the  grammatical 
object  of  the  verb  is  an  article  of  food,  'bless' 
then  signifies  'pronounce  a  benediction  over,'  i.e 
give  thank,  to  God  for'  the  food  in  question  (so 
J  ?£?  LkJ  »•  The  same  construction  occurs 
in  the  Or  (IS  9la),  (in  the  Mishna  ^  ^  is  gener- 
ally used).  Christ's  blessing  of  the  elements  in  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  should  no  doubt  be 
understood  in  the  light  of  these  facts. 
i^tti  T\  0tv!ler  P,as.3aP(Lin  the  NT  where  a  material  object 

cat^or  i,,,t  JfT*  '", 1  ^°,10i6,  and  H  real'y  ^""S3  to  the 
cate-or.v  just  explained.  The  express  on  *  cup  .  .  .  which  we 
bless  means  Slmply  'cup  for  whicf.  we  give  thanks  ■  over  which 
ob,i:r,0Rnm.vt,0Ur  ""'"ktfon.  I-  Jewish  phr«So£n Sal 
Sh  „\ry  e  consecrat«*  «  hallowed,  tut  they  can  not  be 
said  in  the  same  sense  to  be  blessed. 

lnS,  6"  (\ndI°  the  Para»els)  speaks  of  Christ 

I^nr  bTn"P      ^M^V,    ^   ^    ^I'1*8'  n0   d°u1^  *» 

wb,^  H  HVlUl.  S'-e  Circu»'^^e*.  that  He  stood 
1  e  nrd^  Td  "'?  pTayer  uf  thanksgiving.  But 
!«  Si?  dha  y  eW18h  1,r,act,ce  seems  ^  Iiave  been 
to  Bit  while  grace  was  being  said.  In  Jn  6*  it  is 
not  obvious  at  hrst  sight  m  hy  the  words  '  when   he 


Lord  gave  thanks'  have  been  added.  Perhaps 
they  were  intended  to  mean  'when  the  Lord  was 
giver  of  the  feast.'  The  statement  in  Lk  2430  that 
the  risen  Christ  was  recognized  in  the  breaking  of 
bread  seems  to  imply  that  the  disciples  were 
familiar  with  the  manner  in  which  He  acted  on 
such  occasions,  and  that  there  was  something 
peculiar  or  characteristic  in  the  procedure  which 
He  followed.  Doubtless  the  act  as  He  performed 
it  was  always  deliberate  and  impressive. 

The  application  of  the  word  ciiXoyeiv  to  meals  is 
common  to  the  Synoptists,  but  St.  Matthew  (15Sj) 
and  St.  Luke  (22lu)  both  substitute  on  one  occasion 
evxapuTTew  for  St.  Mark's  etfXo'yeri'  (87  14").  ev\oyeiv 
with  God  as  explicit  object  occurs  in  St.  Luke  only 
(1&»  2=3  24s3).  St.  John  does  not  use  the  word  at  all 
in  this  sense  (see  6n  and  cf.  also  ll41). 

Literature. — See  the  authorities  cited  at  end  of  art.  Blessing. 

W.  13.  Stevenson. 
BENEDICTUS—  The  Song  of  Zacharias  (wh. 
see),  preserved  in  Lk  I6**-79,  is  usually  spoken  of 
under  the  name  familiar  to  us  in  the  offices  of  the 
Church — a  name  derived  from  its  opening  word  in 
the  Latin  version.  St.  Luke  introduces  it  immedi- 
ately after  his  narrative  of  the  circumcision  and 
naming  of  the  future  Baptist,  with  the  copulative 
andt  in  these  terms :  '  And  his  father  Zacharias 
was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  prophesied, 
saying'  (v.67).  But  while  he  thus  asserts  the 
author's  inspiration,  and  claims  the  Song  as  an 
outcome  thereof,  it  does  not  follow  either  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  came  on  Zacharias  then  and  there, — He 
may  have  rested  on  him  during  the  whole  period 
of  his  miraculous  dumbness,  teaching  him  in  that 
penitential  silence,  and  bringing  to  his  remem- 
brance the  dealings  and  promises  of  God, — or  that 
the  Song  was  extempore  (it  was  while    the  old 

fsalmist  was  musing,  that  the  fire  burned,  Ps  3lJa). 
acharias  may  have  had  it  ready  for  the  long 
anticipated  moment ;  may  have  recited  it  then,  and 
written  it  afterwards. 

Nor,  again,  does  the  fullest  acceptance  of  its 
inspiration  as  a  fact  forbid  that  it  should  bear  the 
marks  of  the  time  at  which  it  was  composed,  and 
of  the  feelings  of  devout  Israelites  under  the  trials 
of  their  age.  The  Holy  Spirit  speaks  through  men, 
not  through  pipes.  Their  character,  proved  and 
purified  by  calamities, — public  as  well  as  private, — 
is  of  no  small  importance  to  Him.  They  were  '  holy 
men  of  God,'  who  '  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost'  {2  P  la').  Zacharias  was  an  old  man 
(Lk  l18) ;  he  might  easily  remember  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  Pompey  (B.C.  63),  and  his  pushing 
forward,  like  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  into  the  Holy 
of  Holies.  There  were  chief  priests  who 'opened 
the  gates'  to  the  heathen  conqueror  as  'sons  to 
receive  a  father '  (Ps-Sol  8IB~-U);  but  among  the  min- 
istering priesthood  there  then  lived  (as  there  still 
survived  in  Zacharias  himself)  a  piety  so  genuine 
and  fearless  that,  when  the  victorious  Romans 
burst  into  the  Temple  courts,  the  officiating  priests 
went  on  with  the  service  as  if  nothing  unusual 
were  happening,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be  cut 
down  at  their  posts.  That  awful  day  was  the  end 
of  Jewish  independence.  Zacharias  had  lived 
through  all  the  shame  that  followed,  and  the 
further  Roman  outrages  of  Crassus,  who  robbed 
the  Temple  (B.c.  54),  and  of  Cassius,  who  sold 
30,000  Jews  into  captivity  (b.c.  f>l).  The  usurpa- 
tions, the  feuds,  the  subserviences  to  Herod  and 
the  Romans,  the  Sadducean  unbelief  of  the  high- 
priestly  families,  the  im moralities  which  disgraced 
them,— must  all  have  been  fresh  in  his  recollection, 
and  may  well  have  led  him,  as  these  things  led  the 
more  quiet  and  religious  Pharisees  around  him,  to 
turn  back  for  comfort  to  the  Divine  promise  to 
David  and  his  seed  for  evermore. 

That  such  a  terrible  state  of  things  should  have 
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deeply  affected  Zacharias  was  as  right  as  it  was 
natural.  That  it  wrought  within  him  affections 
altogether  good  and  holy  is  just  a  sign  that  it  was 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  who  taught  him  by  them.  The 
book  already  referred  to,  the  Psalter  (or  Psalms) 
of  Solomon,  is  the  nearest  Jewish  work  in  point  of 
time  to  the  Benedict m  and  its  fellows  in  the  first 
two  chapters  of  St.  Luke :  it  is  also  the  likest  to 
them  in  style  and  character.  Like  these  Songs,  the 
psalms  of  Solomon  are  a  proof  that  sacred  poetry, 
so  far  from  being  extinct  among  the  Jews  at  this 
period,  was  living,  and  was  being  made  the  vehicle 
of  intensest  religions  feeling.  Nor  are  these 
Psalms  deficient  in  merit.  They  are  forceful, 
vivid,  full  of  noble  indignation  against  Roman 
oppression  and  Jewish  secularity  alike,  of  shame 
for  'the  draggled  purples'  of  the  Hasmona-an 
princes,  of  acknowledgments  that  God  is  justified 
in  His  chastening  of  Israel.  They  look,  like  the 
Benedict  us,  for  a  Messiah  of  the  House  of  David. 
They  assign  to  Him  the  double  work  of  '  thrusting ' 
sinners  out  of  the  holy  place,  '  purging  Jerusalem 
and  making  it  holy  as  in  the  days  of  old,'  and  of 
avenging  her  upon  the  Romans.  But  with  all  this, 
they  lack  the  characteristic  elements  of  evangelical 
prophecy.  They  have  little  insight  and  less  fore- 
sight. They  emanated  from  the  better  sort  of 
Pharisees,  and  they  betray  all  the  elements  of 
Pharisaism  as  we  see  it  in  the  Gospels.  The 
Messiah  they  expect  is  purely  human  (cf.  our 
Lord's  contention  on  this  point  with  the  Pharisees, 
Mt  2211-*5,  Mk  12*"37,  Lk  203u"").  Their  idea  of 
God's  salvation  is  political  mainly :  vengeance  on 
their  enemies  rather  than  undisturbed  devotion  is 
the  thing  they  long  for.  The  whole  tone  of  the 
book  is  tierce,  narrow,  separatist,  self-righteous. 
The  Benedictus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  its  closing 
notes  very  ttrikingly  predictive :  the  father  fore- 
tells, with  proud  exactness,  the  future  ministry  of 
his  infant  son.  Even  had  this  element  been 
wanting,  the  Song  is  in  the  truest  sense  a  prophecy, 
for  it  discerns  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christ's 
kingdom  with  a  clearness  unknown  even  to  the 
Apostles  after  Christ  had  been  some  time  with 
them.  It  tells  of  '  salvation  in  the  remission  of 
sins'  (v."  RV)  through  the  mercy  of  God  (v.79,  cf. 
Tit  35)  in  Christ  (v.69),  of  human  need  and  darkness, 
of  reconciliation  to  life  and  peace,  and  of  the  wor- 
ship of  God  without  fear  (cf.  1  Jn  418)  as  its  climax 
(v.74).  There  is  deliverance  from  every  enemy,  not 
from  the  Romans  only,  but  no  hint  of  revenge 
upon  them.  The  tone  of  the  Song  is  eminently 
gentle.  The  salvation  is  from  God,  according  to 
His  promise  by  the  mouth  of  all  His  holy  prophets 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ;  it  embraces  in 
its  range  our  fathers  (v.7-)  who  are  gone,  as  well  as 
the  living  (cf.  1  P  2'",  and  Rev  6y) ;  and  is  all  given 
us  through  and  in  the  Horn  of  Salvation,  whom 
God  has  raised  up  'in  the  house  of  his  servant 
David'  (v.ua),  indeed,  but  who  Himself  is  'the 
Most  High,'  and  'the  Lord'  (v.7H),  and  'the  Day- 
spring  from  on  High'— not  rising  gradually  as  does 
Nature's  dawn,  but  bursting,  as  it  were,  upon  our 
wondering  eyes,  full-orbed  from  the  zenith  (v.78). 
It  is  very  remarkable  how  subordinate  to  Him  who 
is  the  subject  of  his  Song  is  the  position  assigned 
by  Zacharias  to  his  own  miraculously-born  child. 
Even  while  he  predicts  John's  office,  it  is  in  con- 
trast with  the  greater  dignity  of  the  Redeemer. 
Alford  justly  remarks  that  the  Benedictus  '  shows 
the  exact  religious  view  under  which  John  was 
educated  by  his  father.'  The  fruit  may  be  seen  in 
all  that  is  recorded  of  the  Baptist  (cf.  Mt  33-»-#" 
11",  Mk  1'-",  Lk  3<-17,  Jn  17.4.W.M--  3iU).  It  is 
abundantly  clear  that  the  Song  was  composed  in 
the  light  both  of  the  Annunciation  made  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  (Lk  Is5"18)  and  of  the  inspired  saluta- 
tion wherewith  she  was  greeted  by  Elisabeth  (v.    ). 
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The  Benedictus  is  thus  emphatically  a  '  Hymn  of 
the  Incarnation  —'Cantieum  de  Evangelio  'as  the 
Antiphonary  of  Bangor  styles  it. 

It  differs  from  the  other  hymns  in  these  two 
chapters  of  St.  Luke  mainly  in  this,  that  whereas 
the  Magnificat  (St.  Mary's  Song)  is  of  Christ's 
kingship,  whereby  He  casts  down  the  proud  and 
exalts  the  humble,  and  the  Nunc  dimittis  (Sim- 
eon's) is  of  His  prophetic  or  enlightening  office,  the 
Benedictus,  as  beseems  the  sung  of  the  blameless 
priest,  is  of  Christ's  priesthood.  It  is  priestly 
throughout ;  it  begins  with  blessing  and  ends  with 
peace.  The  work  of  the  Deliverer  is  remission  of 
sins  and  reconciliation  with  God,  and  its  culmina- 
tion is  seen  in  a  people  of  priests  '  serving  God  {i.e. 
worshipping  Wim—Xarpevuv,  same  word  as  in  Rev 
22")  in  holiness  and  righteousness  before  him  all  the 
days  of  their  life.'  It  is  evident  that  Zacharias 
has  in  his  mind  the  history  of  Melchizedek  (Gn  14) 
and  the  oracle,  even  then  ascribed  to  the  pen  of 
David,  which  forms  so  important  a  commentary  on 
that  history  (Ps  110). 

The  '  sources '  of  the  Song,  as  of  the  two  chapters 
of  which  it  forms  an  integral  part,  will  be  discussed 
in  art.  Luke  (Gospel  of).  It  may  be  mentioned 
here  that  the  text  of  the  Benedictus  varies  little 
either  in  MSS  or  Versions.  The  one  reading  whicli 
exhibits  an  important  difference  from  that  of  the 
Text  us  Receptus  is  in  v.78,  where  «,  future  tense 
takes  the  place  of  a  past.  This  has  been  adopted 
in  the  R  V,  but  with  a  marginal  note, '  Many  ancient 
authorities  read  hath  visited  us.' 

The  structure  of  the  Benedictus  is  simple.  It 
consists  of  three  stanzas— the  first  (vv.68-70)  setting 
forth  the  fact  of  God's  interposition  in  the  approach- 
ing birth  of  the  long-looked-for  Saviour  ;  the  second 
(vv.7175)  telling  the  purpose  of  His  incarnation  ; 
and  the  third  (vv.76'7a)  an  apostrophe  to  Zacharias' 
babe,  declaring  his  office  as  the  forerunner  of  Christ. 

The  references  in  the  hymn  are  marvellous  alike 
in  their  number,  range,  and  depth.  The  opening 
words  remind  us  of  the  opening  of  Melchizedek's 
address  to  Abram  ((in  14) ;  '  visited  and  redeemed,' 
of  Israel's  deliverance  from  Egypt  (Ex  431  6fi) ;  the 
'Horn  of  Salvation,'  of  Hannah's  Song  at  the 
beginning  of  the  story  of  the  kings  (1  S  210)  ;  'in 
the  house  of  David '  is  from  1  Ch  174  ;  in  '  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,'  dir'  aiCbvos,  we  have  pos- 
sibly an  allusion  to  the  Protcvangeliuw  (Gn  315) ;  in 
'in  holiness '  we  may  see  reference  to  Fs  1 10:i ;  while 
the  Baptist's  mission  is  described  by  quotation 
from  Is  403.  Nor  is  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Words- 
worth, accepted  somewhat  grudgingly  by  Alford, 
to  be  dismissed  as  fanciful,  that  in  vv.7--  '3  there  is 


a  paronomasia  on 


the  three  names  of  the  parties 


chiefly  concerned  with  the  Baptist's  birth.  The 
name  of  John  had  been  fixed  by  the  Angel  (v.IJ) ; 
Zacharias  knew  that  it  must  be  significant  and  it 
means  '  the  grace  or  mercy  of  God,'  ZXeos.  He  could 
hardly  help  reflecting  that  his  own  name  Zacharias 
(from  -qt  recordatits  fait,  and  a;  Jah  (Jehovah), 
means  Beds  4prijo0ii ;  while  Ettsohcth  (from  Sk  Dew, 
and  VJV  shaba  jurarit)  is  just  Bpnos  $eov.  He  puts 
all  these  together.  '.  .  .  The  tender  mercy  of  our 
GOD  in   remembrance    of    his    holy  covenant 

the  oath  which  he  aware.'  If  the  parono- 
masia as  a  literary  figure  is  out  of  fashion  for  the 
moment  we  may  remember  that  neither  Dante  nor 
Shakespeare  thought  it  beneath  their  genius  ;  and 
Zacharias  had  sacred  precedents  for  employing  it 
in  the  histories  of  the  births  and  blessings  of  the 
twelve  patriarchs  (Gn  30  and  49),  and  still  more 
strikingly  in  Is  7  and  8,  where,  as  Matthew  Arnold 
has  observed,  the  significant  names  are  the  keynote 
of  the  whole  prophecy, 

Literature.—  Plummer,  'St.  Luke'  (Internat.  Crit.  Com.), 
3Sff  •  Godet  Com.  on  St.  Luke,  i.  110IT.;  Wilkinson,  Johan. 
Document  in  Lk  i.,  p.  17.  JAMES  COOPER. 
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BENEFACTOR  (efapr^njs).— A  title  conferred  by 
a  grateful  sovereign  or  country  for  useful  service 
rendered,  often  in  time  of  difficulty  or  danger  (Est 
223  Q2).  The  names  of  royal  benefactors  were  en- 
rolled in  a  register  (Herod,  viii.  85,  where  see 
Rawlinson's  note ;  Thuc.  i.  129).  In  the  Persian 
ton"ue  the  king's  benefactors  enjoyed  u,  special 
title,  possibly  implying  that  their  names  were 
recorded.  Besides  the  special  appellation  given  to 
all  who  had  done  public  service,  the  title  'bene- 
factor' is  occasionally  mentioned  as  a  perpetual 
epithet  of  kings,  merely  enhancing  their  dignity. 
So  Antiochus  VII.  of  Syria,  Ptolemy  III.  of  Egypt, 
and  at  a  later  period  Ptolemy  VII.  {B.C.  145-117), 
were  called  benefactors.  It  is  evidently  this  latter, 
complimentary  or  official,  title  to  which  our  Lord 
chielly  alludes  in  Lk  22n-5,  and  so  BV  rightly  spells 
with  a  capital,  '  Benefactors.'  In  worldly  societies 
men  reign  in  virtue  of  superior  power,  and  Ei-epyirns, 
'Benefactor,'  is  a  title  of  flattery  which  may  be 
applied  to  the  most  cruel  despot— as  in  the  case  of 
Ptolemy  VH.,  otherwise  known  as  Physcon  ('Big- 
Belly'),  and  also  called  Kaxepyfr-qs  by  a  play  upon 
his  official  designation.  But  in  this  new  society 
which  Jesus  is  instituting,  the  greatest  is  to  be  as 
the  least,  and  he*that  is  chief  as  he  that  doth  serve. 
And  tliis  after  the  example  of  the  Lord  Himself, 
who,  being  the  true  Evepytrys,  'came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his 
life  a  ransom  for  many' (see  the  parallel  passage 
Mt  2028"28,  and  cf.  the  inrip  iifiwv  SiSSfievov,  inrtp  {//j.wu 
iKxvvvbuwov  which  Jesus  had  just  spoken  at  the 
List  Supper  [Lk  2218- »]). 

Literature. — Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Benefactor';  Comm.  of 
Alford  and  Godet,  in  Inc.;  Smith,  Classical  Diet.,  art  'Ptole- 
iiisbub.'  C.  H.  Prichard. 

BENEVOLENCE.  —  The  disposition  which  sets 
itself  to  desire  steadfastly  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  others.  Christian  benevolence  is  this  disposi- 
tion of  heart  informed  by  the  example  and  pre- 
cept of  Christ,  this  informing  of  the  heart  being 
the  M-ork  uf  His  Holy  Spirit.  Continual  active 
benevolence  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature 
in  the  whole  of  the  Gospel  records.  It  is  the  key- 
note of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  merges  into 
the  harmony  of  love  in  the  tinal  discourses  re- 
corded in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  sons  of  the  Most 
Hit/ft  are  to  do  good  to  their  enemies  as  well  as 
to  their  friends  (Lk  6M).  The  sons  of  the  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  are  to  be  kindly  disposed  and 
actively  beneficent  both  to  the  just  and  to  the  un- 
just (Mt  5").  And  this  benevolence,  which  is  to 
reign  in  the  hearts  of  His  disciples,  must  have  been 
included  in  that  great  last  prayer  (Jn  17*)  that 
'  the  love  wherewith  thou  lovedst  me  may  be  in 
them.'  A  simple  rule  is  given  to  the  follower  of 
Christ  for  securing  and  testing  this  attitude  of 
benevolence  :  '  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do  ye  also  unto 
them'  (Mt  I1-).  The  Divine  image  is  not  so  marred 
in  any  man  as  to  destroy  the  intention  and  desire 
to  do  good  to  relations  and  friends  (Mt  54S  7",  Lk 
6  1 11  ■),  but  the  benevolence  of  the  Christian  heart 
is  to  be  a  kindly  feeling  towards  all  without  ex- 
ception ( M  t.  5",  Lk  6-7- »).  There  is  to  be  no  single 
blot  on  the  escutcheon  ;  Christians  are  to  hej»;r- 
fr'-t,  a-i  their  Hot  mil y  Father  it  perfect  (Mt  5J*). 
.Natural  benevolence  expresses  itself  in  the  ex- 
clamation of  those  who  heard  of  the  fate  of  the 
Tili  fris lmsbfndmen  jn  the  parable,  'God  forbid' 
(Lk  -U  ).  Christian  benevolence  meets  us  in  the 
story  of  the  arrest  in  Gethsemane,  when  the  Lord 
addressed   His  betrayer  as  'comrade'  (iraipe,  Mt 

Such  being  the  intensive  character,  the  exten- 
sive character  of  benevolence  may  be  observed  in 
Christ  s  compassion  on  the  multitudes  (Mk  83,  Mt 


14"),  namely,  on  each  individual ;  and,  again,  in 
His  healing  every  one  of  those  around  Him  on  a 
well-known  occasion  at  Capernaum  (Lk  440).  By 
precept  as  well  as  by  example  benevolence  is  en- 
joined upon  the  ministry  in  the  first  commission 
to  the  Twelve :  '  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
give'  (Mt  108).  Not  least  beautiful  and  consoling 
is  the  assurance  that  it  prevails  in  the  angelic 
spheres,  even  towards  poor  sinners  (Lk  157- 10). 

Literati'BR.— Hastings*  DB,  art.  'Love';  Butler,  Sermon* 
xi.  xii.  ;  Newman,  Oxford  Univ.  Sermons,  p.  104  ff. ;  Schulhof, 
Law  of  Forgiveness  (1901),  121  ff. 

W.  B.  Frankland. 

BETHABABA  (m,^  rvg  'house  of  the  ford  or 
crossing'). — The  name  is  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment only  in  Jn  l28  (AV):  'These  things  were 
done  in  Bethabara  beyond  Jordan,  where  John 
was  baptizing.'  The  place  was,  therefore,  one 
suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  Baptist  in  preach- 
ing and  baptizing  ;  and  it  has  been  usually  identi- 
fied, though  this  is  not  precisely  stated  in  the  text, 
with  the  scene  of  the  baptism  of  our  Lord. 

With  the  great  majority  of  Gr.  MSS  (including 
6t*ABC*)  the  KV  has  retained  here  the  reading 
*  Bethany/  with  marginal  alternatives  '  Beth- 
abara! l '  and  'Betharabah.'  The  latter  (na-jy.  n*a 
'  house  of  the  prairie,'  cf.  Is  403  et  al. ;  or  '  house  of 
the  Arabah  or  Jordan  Valley,'  cf.  Dt  l7;  or  perhaps 
'  house  of  the   poplar,'  cf.    n-j-yn    -jnj   Is    157)  is 

Sossibly  a  reminiscence  of  the  Beth-arabah  of 
os  15U,G1  in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  or  it  may  be  due 
merely  to  an  accidental  transposition  of  letters. 
The  form  '  Bethabara,'  on  the  other  hand,  is  found 
in  a  few  extant  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  text, 
both  uncial  and  cursive,  and  in  the  Curetonian 
and  Sinaitic  Syriac.  Origen  adopted  this  reading, 
and  it  seems  to  have  gained  general  currency 
mainly  on  his  authority.  He  writes  {in  Evang.. 
Joannis,  vi.  24)  that  Bethany  is  found  in  almost 
all  copies  and  in  Heracleon,  but  after  personal 
investigation  of  the  district  {yevtiftevot  4v  rots  7-iirois 
iwl  icToptav  Td>v  Ixvdv  'Iijffou  ko.1  Tu>v  fiadnruiv  airrou)  he 
prefers  'Bethabara'  on  the  twofold  ground  of  the 
distance  of  Bethany,  the  country  or  Lazarus  and 
Martha  and  Mary,  from  the  Jordan,  and  of  the 
non-existence  of  any  place  bearing  the  latter  name 
within  the  Jordan  Valley.  He  further  reports 
(\4yovai)  a  place  Bydapa  where  he  had  been  told 
(lo-Topovai)  that  John  baptized,  and  says  that  the 
word  means  ot/cos  h-aTw/ceinjs  {possibly  a  confusion 
with  ."nag,  cf,  LXX  in  Ex  3o24),  Bethany  being  oUos 
viraKOTjs,  adding  a  play  upon  the  name  as  befitting 
the  spot  where  the  messenger  sent  to  prepare  {Kara- 
<ricev&tetv,  Mt  lllu)  the  way  of  the  Lord  should 
baptize. 

Origen's  view,  therefore,  was  mainly  a  priori, 
and  it  has  seemed  worth  while  to  set  it  out  at 
length,  because  later  writers,  as  Epiphanius,  Chry- 
sostoni,  et  at.,  apparently  adopt  and  repeat  it  with 
more  or  less  amplification ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  decide 
how  much  weight  is  due  to  additional  details  they 
may  give.  According  to  Chrysostom,  for  instance, 
the  more  accurate  copies  read  '  Bethabara,' a  result 
that  might  readily  be  conceived  to  follow  from 
Origen's  criticism  ;  and  he  adds  that  Bethany  was 
neither  across  the  Jordan  nor  in  the  wilderness,  but 
near  Jerusalem.*  The  ancient  writers  do  not  seem 
to  take  into  account  the  possibility  of  the  names 
occurring  more  than  once  in  Palestine.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  either  'Bethany'  or  'Bethabara' 
would  lend  itself  readily  to  duplication. 

The  only  indication  of  position  which  the  narra- 
tive itself  gives  is  in  the  phrase  v4pav  rod  'lopSavov, 
'  across  (i.e.  east  of)  the  Jordan.'  And  if  Bethabara 
or  Bethany  is  the  scene  of  the  Baptism,  then  it 

*  Suidas,  s.v.  IM*>"'«,  says  expressly  that  the  right  reading 
is  H*iB*&*pd;  and  he  also  inserts  iri  in  Lhe  text  before  «« 
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would  seem  that  the  site  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  since  Christ 
comes  hither  apparently  direct  from  Oalilee  (Mt  3,J, 
Mk  l9).  Conder  finds  all  the  necessary  conditions 
satisfied  by  a  ford  'Abdrah  on  the  .Ionian  E.N.E. 
of  Reitfai,  and  at  a  distance  of  four  or  live  miles 
from  the  latter  place;  ami  he  explains  the  name 
'Bethany'  as  equivalent  to  Bataneu,  Basanitis, 
or  Bashan,  the  district  immediately  cast  of  the 
Jordan,  south  and  south-east  of  the  Sea  of  lialilee 
(see  C.  U.  Conder  in  Pal.  Expl.  Fund  Mem.  ii. 
p.  81)  f..  Quart.  Statement,  1875,  p.  72,  Hmidfumk  to 
tfc  Bible,  \>.  31$  f. ;  Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Belhabara'). 
Bethahara  has  also  been  sup|>osed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Beth  barah  (^5  n-g,  LXX  UatOijpa,  of  Jg  724) 
which  lay  on  or  near  the  Jordan.  This  is.on  the 
assumption  that  a  guttural  has  been  accidentally 
lost  from  the  Hebrew  text,  and  that  we  ought 
to  read  m,^  n-3.  Dr.  Sanday  {Sacred  Sites  of 
th"  Gospels,  p.  23)  accepts  the  identification  with 
'Abdrah.  But  beyond  the  coincidence  of  the  name, 
on  which  much  stress  cannot  be  laid,  there  is  no 
direct  evidence  in  its  favour;  and  the  indirect 
evidence  is  slight.  The  inference,  moreover,  which 
lias  heen  drawn  from  Jn  21,  that  Bethabara  or 
Bethany  lay  not  more  than  a  day's  journey  from 
Cana  of  Galilee,  is  precarious.  The  marriage  fes- 
tivities at  Cana  would  in  all  probability  extend 
over  several  days,  towards  the  close  of  which  the 
snpply  of  wine  failed :   and  the  language  used  is 

Serhaps  intended  to  convey  that  Christ  and  His 
ist'iptes  were  not  present  at  the  beginning.  (See 
on  the  prolongation  of  the  ceremonies  attendant 
on  an  Eastern  wedding,  P.  Baldensperger,  'Woman 
intheEast'inP.E.F'S*,  1900  p.  181  ff.,  1901  p.  173ff.; 
H.  B.  Tristram,  Eastern  Customs  in  Libia  Lands, 
cli-  v.). 

The  traditional  site  of  the  baptism  of  Christ 
at  MnhhCuht  Hajlah  in  the  Jordan  Valley  near 
Jericho,  though  defended  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson 
and  others,  seems  to  be  too  far  south.  Others 
would  read,  by  conjecture,  in  the  text  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  B-r]dai>appa,  i.e.  Beth-nimrah,  on  the  Wddy 
Shaib,  live  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  E.N.E.  from 
Jericho  (see  T.  K.  Cheyne  in  Encyc.  Bibl.  s.vv.). 

Literature.— See  above,  and  add  Smith's  DC3  *.».  ;  G.  A. 
Smith,  HGUL  (1894),  p.  496;  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palrxtirw, 
p.  310 ;  Farrar,  Life  of  Christ,  i.  p.  140  n.  ;  Weiss,  Life  of 
Christ,  i.  p.  3611  and  note;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Tunes  of 
Jema  the  Memsih,  i.  pp.  264,  27S  ;  Geikie,  Life,  and  Words  of 
Christ,  i.  388,  and  Holy  Land  and  the  Bible.,  ii.p.  257  ;  Sanday, 
Sacred  Site*  of  the  Gospels,  11,  23,  35,  04 ;  PEFSt,  1903,  p.  161 ; 
and  the  Commentaries  on  Jn  1^.  A.   S.   GEDKN. 

BETHANY  (B-ndavia).  —  1.  A  village  whose  in- 
terest arises  mainly  from  its  having  been  the 
residence  of  Lazarus,  Martha  and  Mary.  As  to 
this  it  is  well  to  note  the  following  points.  ( 1 )  None 
of  the  three  Synoptists  mentions  Lazarus.  (2)  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Rlark  maintain  the  same  silence 
as  to  Martha  and  Mary.  (3)  St.  Luke  (lO38"43) 
records  a  sojourn  of  Jesus  in  '  a  village  '  (k&m  tis), 
which  he  leaves  unnamed.  (4)  St.  John  alone 
(I11.W  loiff-)  names  Bethany  as  the  place  where  the 
brother  and  the  two  sisters  lived.  (5)  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark  state  that  Bethany  afforded  hospi- 
tality to  Jesus  during  the  days  that  preceded  His 
death  (Mt2117fr*,  Mk  llllff) ;  but  in  connexion  with 
His  stay  there  they  make  mention  only  of  the 
house  of  'Simon  the  leper'  (Mt  26uff-,  Mk  14™), 
and  give  no  name  to  the  woman  who  anoints  the 
feet  of  the  Lord.  (6)  St.  Luke  does  not  speak  of 
tiiis  sojourn  at  Bethany,  but  simply  says  in  a  more 
general  way  that  Jesus  passed  the  night  'at  the 
mount  called  the  Mt.  of  Olives'  (21s7).  (7)  'The 
data  usually  accepted  regarding  Bethany  and  the 
family  that  lived  there  and  entertained  Jesus  in 
their  house,  are  thus  derived  essentially  from  the 
Fourth  Gospel. 
vol.  1.— 13 


Bethany  is  mentioned  neither  in  the  Canonical 
lwoks  nor  in  the  Apocrypha  of  the  OT ;  it  makes 
its  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  the  NT  and  is 
not  named  in  Joseplms.  Its  situation  is  rel'ativelv 
easy  todetermine.  We  know  (Mk  lu*1 1 1 ',  Lk  19'-  *'<) 
that  it  was  on  the  road  from  Jericho  t<>  Jerusalem 
at  a  distance  of  15  furlongs  from  the  latter  (Jn  111H)' 
lying  thus  on  the  E.  or  rather  S.E.  side  of  the  Mt! 
of  Olives.  Origen  asserts  that  in  his  time  the  posi- 
tion of  Bethany  was  known.  In  the  4th  cent,  the 
Bordeaux  Pilgrim  (333)  mentions  a  place  when; 
the  'crypta'  of  Lazarus  was  to  be  seen.  Eusehius 
records  that  'the  place  of  Lazarus'  was  shown, 
and  Jerome  adds  that  it  was  2  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem (OS2  108.  3,  231).  10).  According  to  Nieeph. 
Callist.  (I/Eviii.  30  [Pair.  Or.  cxlvi.  113]),  a  chimb 
containing  the  tomb  of  Lazarus  was  huilt  by  the 
empress  Helena.  Another  sanctuary  marked  the 
spot  where  Jesus  met  Mary  (Jn  ll'-3*11-).  A  number 
of  ecclesiastical  buildings  have  risen  at  Bethany  ; 
as  many  as  three  churches  have  heen  counted  there. 
In  its  present  condition  it  is  a  village  without  im- 
portance or  interest,  with  a  population  of  about 
200.  It  bears  the  name  el-  Az-irnjch,  derived  from 
'Lazarus'  or  from  'Lazarium'  [Xafapiov),  a  form 
found  as  early  as  the  Pilgrimage  of  Silvia  (383); 
the  initial  L  has  been  taken  for  the  Arab,  article. 

According  to  the  Talmud,  Bethany  is  =  Aram. 
Beth  Aineh  or  Beth-Hini,  '  place  of  dates '(?);  hut 
this  etymology  is  uncertain.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  that  which  traces  it  to  the  root  n:y,  and 
would  yield  the  sense  of  '  place  of  affliction '  or 
'  place  of  the  afflicted  one,'  which  may  be  simply  a 
popular  etymology  {cf.  Nestle,  Pkilologica  Sacm, 
1896,  p.  20). 

The  buildings  which  are  shown  at  the  present 
day  as  possessing  a  historical  interest  are — 1.  The 
'castle  of  Lazarus,  a  tower  which  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  and  was  probably  built  in 
1147  by  tiueen  Melissenda  for  the  Benedictine 
nuns  ;  according  to  others,  its  construction  is  still 
earlier.  The  name  'castle'  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  Vulgate  renders  the  NT  kw^ij  by  eas- 
tellum.  2.  The  tomb  of  Lazarus  i^  shown  to 
modern  pilgrims,  but  its  genuineness  is  so  doubtful 
that  it  is  questioned  even  by  Human  Catholic 
writers,  c.rj.  Mgr.  Le  Camus,  bishop  of  La  Rochellc 
{Notre  Voyage  aux pays  bibliqaes,\.  245).  3.  There 
are  still  shown— or  there  used  to  be  shown— at  d- 
'A  sarii/f.h  the  house  of  Martha,  that  of  Mary,  and 
that  of  Simon  the  leper. 

In  Lk  2450  the  scene  of  the  Ascension  is  placed, 
if  not  at  Bethany,  at  least  in  its  immediate 
vicinity  :  '  He  led  them  <?«s  irpos  B-n$apiav  '  (A  V  '  as 
far  as  to  Bethany,'  KV  less  satisfactorily,  'until 
they  were  over  against  Bethany').  On  the  other 
hand,  Ac  1"  relates  that  after  the  Ascension  the 
Apostles  '  returned  unto  Jerusalem  from  the  mount 
called  Olivet,  which  is  nigh  unto  Jerusalem,  a 
Sabbath  day's  journey  off.'  The  statement  in 
Luke's  Gospel  deserves  the  preference  ;  it  fixes  the 
place  of  the  Ascension  itself  near  Bethany,  while 
the  text  of  Acts  simply  connects  the  return  of  the 
Apostles  with  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  on  the  slope  of 
which  Bethany  lies,  and  does  not  speak  necessarily 
of  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  as  ecclesiastical 
tradition  supposed  (cf.  Tobler,  Die  SdoahqucUe 
unci  dcr  Oelbcrg,  p.  S3). 

LITERATFRE.-Robinaon,  BliPZi.  W1-W8;  f:.imn,  P.d^ti,,?, 
'Sanwie.'i.  103-1*1 ;  Buhl  CAP  155;  Toble. ;  ';W  "-  \ -j; 
464  ■  PEF  Mew.  iii.  27  f. ;  Sanday,  &acred  Sites  ut  the  o  «.•./*''*•. 
24749.  LUCIKN    GAUTIliK. 

BETHANY.— 2.  Sec  Eethaeaea. 

BETHESDft. — Jn  ">- '  Now  there  is  in  Jerusalem 
by  the  sheen-tjnte  (ivl  rij  wpopemirS)  a  pool,  which  is 
called  in  Hebrew  Bethel,  having  live  grebes 
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(RV).  Instead  of  Bi>0«rS<£  (TR),  the  moftt  ancient 
authorities  have  other  spellings,  as  K  JMfafld,  L  and 
Ens.  B»fa0d  (?  for  B7i0ttue&  =  *iy.i  n-a  'house  of  the 
olive'),  B  Bifi<rat8d,  D  BeXfetfi.  As  to  the  deriva- 
tion, Delitzseh  suggests  pcpx  n-a  '  house  of  pillars, 
and  Calvin  inft  n-a  '  house  of  outpouring  ;  but  the 
most  natural 'etymology  is  tnpn  n>a  '  house  of  mercy, 
possibly  in  allusion  to  the  munificence  of  some 
charitable  person  who  had  these  porches  built  to 
shelter  the  sick,  or  to  the  goodness  of  God  in  pro- 
viding this  healing  spring.  ; 
As  the  adjective  irpofiaTtKrj,  'pertaining  to  sheep, 
requires  some  substantive  to  be  introduced,  the 
AV  supplies  '  market,'  the  RV  '  gate.'  Since  there 
is  no  reference  to  any  sheep-market  in  the  Or, 
while  the  sheep  -  gate  is  repeatedly  referred  to 
(Neli  3'-aj  12aB),  the  latter  method  of  supplying  the 
sense  is  the  more  probable  one.  Now  the  sheep- 
gate  is  known  to  have  been  north  of  the  Temple, 
and,  as  Bovet  says,  '  the  small  cattle  which  entered 
Jerusalem  came  there  certainly  by  the  east;  for 
it  is  on  this  side  that  the  immense  pastures  of 
the  wilderness  of  Judaea  lie.'  The  modern  St. 
Stephen's  Gate  answers  to  these  data.  It  is  at  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  Temple  area,  and  is  the 
gate  through  which  the  Bedawin  still  lead  their 
(locks  to  Jerusalem  for  sale.  We  must  therefore 
look  for  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  in  this  vicinity,  and 
may  at  once  eliminate  several  proposed  identifica- 
tions elsewhere,  such  as  the  Hnmmam  esk-Shifd, 
near  the  'Gate  of  the  Cotton  Merchants,'  about 
the  middle  of  the  west  side  of  the  Temple  area, 
where  there  is  a  pool  with  pillars  and  masonry, 
some  sixty  feet  below  the  present  surface,  the 
waters  of  winch  are  still  supposed  to  possess  heal- 
ing properties  (Furrer);  and  the  Pool  of  Siloam, 
where  the  remains  of  four  columns  in  the  east 
wall,  with  four  others  in  the  centre,  '  show  that  a 
structure  witli  five  openings  or  porches  might 
easily  have  been  erected'  (Alford) ;  and  the  Foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin,  the  intermittent  spring  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  cavern  at  the  foot  of  the  Ophel 
slope  south-east  of  the  Temple  (Robinson).  These 
are  all  too  far  from  the  sheep-gate  as  probably 
identified  above. 

Conder,  who  adopts  the  suggestion  of  Rohinson 
that  Bethesda  was  at  the  present  Fountain  of  the 
Virgin,  says,  '  This  answers  the  requirements  that 
it  still  presents  the  phenomenon  of  intermittent 
"  troubling  of  the  water, '  which  overflows  from  a 
natural  syphon  under  the  cave,  and  that  it  is  still 
the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  bathe  in  the  waters  of 
the  cave,  when  this  overflow  occurs,  for  the  cure 
of  rheumatism  and  of  other  disorders.'  Against 
this  view  Grove  (Smith's  DB-,  art.  'Bethesda  )  and 
Barclay  {City  of  the  Great  King,  325)  urge  the 
inaccessibility  of  the  deep  subterranean  water  to 
invalids,  the  confined  size  of  the  pool,  and  the 
difficulty  of  finding  room  for  the  five  porches 
capable  of  accommodating  'a  multitude';  and  to 
the  present  writer,  examining  the  cave  in  person, 
these  objections  seemed  conclusive,  apart  from  the 
difficulty  of  the  locality. 

Turning  now  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sheep- 
gate,  we  find  three  proposed  identifications.  (1) 
Modern  trail ition  identifies  Bethesda  with  the 
lhrl-t  Israil,  an  empty  reservoir,  360  feet  long, 
120  feet  wide,  and  80  'feet  deep,  half  filled  with 
rubbish,  which  lies  close  to  St.  Stephen's  Gate  and 
under  the   north-east  wall   of    the   Haram   area. 

(2)  Warren  and  others  Mould  place  Bethesda  at 
the  so-called  Twin  Pools,  in  the  ditch  at  the  north- 
west angle  of  Anttmia,  under  the  convent  of  the 
Si>tersof  Zion.  Neither  of  these  can  be  the  true 
Mt,J.  ns  ,K)tl1  the  IHrkct  Israil  and  the  Twin  Pools 
wen*  constructed  after  the  events  narrated  in  Jn  5. 

(3)  In  1S72  it  was  pointed  out  by  M.  Clermont- 
Ganneau  that   '  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  should  be 


sought  near  the  Church  of  St.  Anne,  where  an  old 
tradition  has  placed  the  house  of  the  mother  of 
Mary,  calling  it  Beit  Hanna,  "House  of  Anne." 
This  expression  is  exactly  identical  with  Bethesda, 
both  expressions  signifying  "  house  of  mercy,  or 
compassion." '  Sixteen  years  later  this  anticipation 
was  verified  by  the  discovery  of  what  is  now  very 
generally  conceded  to  be  the  ancient  Pool  of 
Bethesda,  a  short  distance  north-west  of  the  pre- 
sent Church  of  St.  Anne.  In  the  autumn  of  1888, 
'  certain  works  carried  on  by  the  Algerian  monks 
laid  bare  a  large  tank  or  cistern  cut  in  the  rock  to 
a  depth  of  30  feet,  and  Herr  Schick  recognized  this 
as  the  Pool  of  Bethesda.  It  is  55  feet  long  from 
east  to  west,  and  measures  \2\  feet  in  breadth.  A 
flight  of  twenty- four  steps  leads  down  into  the 
pool  from  the  eastern  scarp  of  rock.  Herr  Schick, 
who  at  once  saw  the  great  interest  of  this  dis- 
covery, soon  found  a  sister-pool,  lying  end  to  end, 
60  feet  long,  and  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  first. 
The  first  pool  was  arched  in  by  live  arches,  while 
five  corresponding  porches  ran  along  the  side  of  the 
pool.  At  a  biter  period  a  church  was  built  over 
the  pool  by  the  Crusaders,  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  so  far  impressed  by  the  fact  of  live  arches 
below  that  they  shaped  their  crypt  into  five  arches 
in  imitation.  They  left  an  opening  for  getting 
down  to  the  water ;  and  further,  as  the  crowning 
proof  that  they  regarded  the  pool  as  Bethesda, 
they  painted  on  the  wall  of  the  crypt  a  fresco 
representing  the  angel  troubling  the  water  of  the 
pool.'  (Geo.  St.  Clair,  Buried  Cities  and  Bible 
Countries,  327-328.  See  also  PEFSt,  July  1888 
and  Jan.  1891). 

This  site  is  thus  supported  not  only  by  t'.:e 
mediaeval  tradition,  but  by  the  early  tradition  as 
well.  The  Bordeaux  pilgrim,  who  visited  Jeru- 
salem in  A.D.  333,  after  mentioning  two  large  fish- 
pools  by  the  side  of  the  temple,  one  at  the  right 
hand,  the  other  at  the  left,  says  in  another  place 
{Itin.  Hierosol.  589) :  '  But  farther  in  the  city  are 
twin  fish-pools  having  live  porches  which  are  called 
Bethsaida.  There  the  sick  of  many  years  were 
wont  to  be  healed.  But  these  pools  have  water 
which,  when  agitated,  is  of  a  kind  of  red  colour.' 
This  is  evidently  the  same  place  described  by 
Eusc;bius  (Onomastkon,  240.  15)  in  the  same  cen- 
tury and  called  by  him  Bezatha,  though  he  gives 
no  other  clue  to  the  situation — *a  pool  at  Jeru- 
salem, which  is  the  Piscina  Probatica,  and  had 
formerly  five  porches,  and  now  is  pointed  out  at 
the  twin  pools  there,  of  which  one  is  filled  by  the 
rains  of  the  year,  but  the  other  exhibits  its  water 
tinged  in  an  extraordinary  manner  with  red,  re- 
taining a  trace,  they  say,  of  the  victims  that  were 
formerly  cleansed  in  it.'  Clearly,  too,  it  is  of  the 
same  place  that  Eucherius  speaks  in  the  5th 
cent.  :  '  Bethsaida,  peculiar  for  being  ;t  d°"bl® 
lake,  of  which  one  pool  is  for  the  most  part  failed 
by  winter  rains,  the  other  is  discoloured  by  reddish 
waters.'  It  has  been  commonly  assumed  of  late 
that  the  two  tunnels  under  the  convent  of  the 
Sisters  of  Zion  are  the  twin  pools  mentioned  by 
these  writers ;  but  the  traditions  of  the  6th,  7th, 
and  8th  centuries,  to  be  presently  quoted,  place 
the  pool  with  the  five  porches  and  the  church 
called  Probatica  (cf.  Trpoparticrj,  Jn  53)  at  or  near 
the  traditional  birthplace  of  Mary,  which  ls-nn- 
donbtedly  under  the  present  Church  of  St.  Anne. 
Thus  Antoninus  Martyr  (A.D.  570)  says  :  '  Return- 
ing into  the  city  we  come  to  the  Piscina  Natatorw, 
which  has  five  porches ;  and  in  one  of  these  w  the 
basilica  of  St.  Mary,  in  which  many  miraculous 
cures  are  wrought.'  Sophronius,  patriarch  oi 
Jerusalem  (A.D.  632),  says:  'I  will  enter  the  holy 
Probatica,  where  the  illustrious  Anna  brougnc 
forth  Mary.'  John  of  Damascus  (about  A.D.  *5W 
says:    'May  all  things  be  propitious  to  thee,  U 
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Probation,  the  most  holy  temple  of  the  Mother  of 
God  !  ^Ma.y  all  things  lie  propitious  to  tliee,  O 
Prnhatica,  ancestral  domicile  of  a  queen  !  May  all 
tilings  he  propitious  to  thee,  O  Probntkn,  formerly 
the  fold  of  Joachim's  Hocks,  hut  now  a  church, 
heaven-resembling,  of  the  rational  flock  of  Christ !' 
Brocardus  also  speaks  (a.d.  1283)  of  i  lar«'e  reser- 
voir near  St.  Anne's  Church,  called  Piscina  Interior, 
just  opposite  Birkct  Israil. 

Early  tradition,  therefore,  as  well  as  mediaeval, 
seems  to  favour  the  site  discovered  in  1S88.  This 
is  the  site  now  generally  accepted,  though  some 
recent  writers  are  still  unconvinced,  suchasSanday 
(Sacred  Sites  of the  Uuspcl.t,  55),  who  rejects  Schick 's 
identification  hut  reaches  no  positive  conclusion 
of  his  own,  and  Cornier  (Hastings'  DB,  article 
'Bethesda'),  who  argues  for  the  Virgin's  I'ool. 
The  intermittent  troubling  of  the  water  at  the 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin  is,  indeed,  a  point  in  its 
favour;  but  this  phenomenon  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  springs  of  Palestine  (Thomson,  Land  ami 
Bunk,  iii.  '^S3  ;  B:uvlay,  City  of  Grot  King,  500), 
and,  while  nothing  of  the  kind  is  now  seen  at  the 
pool  under  the  Crusaders1  church,  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
a  too  violent  supposition  that  the  same  internnt- 
tence  now  observed  in  the  Virgin's  Fountain  may 
have  characterized  this  pool  also  in  that  early  time 
of  more  copious  'rains  of  the  year,'  as  Eusehius 
calls  them,  especially  if,  as  some  think,  they  both 
lie  upon  the  same  concealed  watercourse. 

The  last  clause  of  Jn  5^  and  the  whole  of  v.4, 
containing  the  account  of  the  troubling  of  the 
water  by  an  angel  and  the  miraculous  healing;  that 
followed,  are  relegated  to  the  margin  in  11 V,  on 
the  ground  of  their  omission  by  the  ancient  manu- 
scripts NBD,  and  the  exceptional  number  of  vari- 
ants in  the  other  MSS.  Popular  superstition 
seems  to  have  attributed  the  periodic  bubbling  of 
the  water  to  the  action  of  an  invisible  angel 
These  passages  were  probably  at  tirst  written  on 
the  margin  as  an  expression  of  that  opinion,  and 
later  were  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  text. 
W.  \V.  Moore. 

BETHLEHEM.— Two  towns  of  this  name  are 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  1.  B.-thlehem 
(□^  nz  'house  of  bread')  of  Zebulun,  Jos  1915. 
The  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  miserable  village,  6 
miles  south-west  of  Sepphoris  and  about  the  same 
distance  north-west  of  Nazareth,  in  a  well-wooded 
district  of  country,  planted  with  oaks  (Robinson, 
Biblical  Researches,  iii.  113).  That  this  Beth- 
lehem cannot  have  been  the  scene  of  the  Nativity, 
near  as  it  is  to  Nazareth,  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  both  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  expressly 
place  the  birth  of  Christ  at  Bethlehem  of  Jndwa. 
These  narratives  being  independent  of  each  other 
and  derived  from  diil'erent  sources,  we  have  for 
the  southern  Bethlehem  the  convergence  of  two 
distinct  traditions.  Thc-e  two  Evangelists  are 
joined  in  their  testimony  by  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  who  assumes  acquaintance  on  the 
part  of  his  readers  with  the  story  of  the  birth  of 
Christ  at  Bethlehem,  the  Bethlehem  associated 
with  David  and  bis  royal  line.  'Some  said,  Shall 
Christ  come  out  of  Galilee?  Hath  not  the  Scrip- 
ture said  that  Christ  cometh  of  the  seed  of  David, 
and  out  of  the  town  of  Bethlehem  where  L»avid 
was?'  (Jn  T-"-4')-  It  is  noteworthy  that  Beth- 
lehem is  never  mentioned  as  having  been  visited 
by  our  Lord  or  in  any  way  associated  with  Ilia 
ministry.  But  all  Christian  history  and  tradition 
maintain  that  the  southern  Bethlehem  was  the 
sceneof.  the  Nativity.  .„ 

2.  Bethlehem  of  Judah  (rnirr  '3  Jg  177- J,  Ku  1  ■  - 
etc.)  or  Jnda-a  (Mt  2\  Lk  :>4).  This  town  (the 
modern  Beit  Lnhm)  is  situated  about  6  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Jerusalem,  lying  high  up  on  a  grey 
limestone  ridge  running  from  east  to  west,  and 


occupying  the  projecting  summits  at  each  end 
with  a  sort  of  saddle  between.  The  ridge  rises  to 
a  height  of  i>550  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  falls  awav 
in  terraced  slopes  on  all  sides,  the  descent  to  the 
north  and  east  being  specially  steep.  The  terrace- 
as  they  sweep  in  graceful  curves  round  the  rid^e 
from  top  to  bottom,  give  to  the  little  town  the  ap- 
peaiance  of  mi  amphitheatre,  and  serve  to  make 
to  the  approaching  traveller  a  picture  which  closer 
acquaintance  does  not  wholly  disappoint.  The 
names  by  which  it  has  been  known  fur  millenniums, 
and  is  still  known,  are  expressive  of  the  feitility 
of  the  place  —  Bcth-lehem,  'house  of  bread,'  and 
Beit  Lahm,  '  luius-  of  flush.  The  hillsides  around, 
merging  into  the  hill  country  of  Judtea,  though 
they  look  bare  to  the  eye  at  a  distance,  afford 
pastures  for  Hocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  valleys 
below  and  the  iields  lying  to  the  east  produce  crops 
of  wheat  and  barley,  as  in  the  days  when  liuth 
gleaned  in  the  Iields  of  Boaz ;  and  the  terraced 
slopes,  under  diligent  cultivation,  bear  olives, 
almonds,  pomegranates,  ligs,  and  vines.  Wine  and 
honey  are  named  among  the  most  notable  of  its 
natural  products,  and  the  wine  of  Bethlehem  is 
said  to  be  preferable  to  that  of  Jerusalem. 

The  modern  town  is  highly  picturesque.  There 
is  just  one  main  street  or  thoroughfare,  extending 
about  half  a  mile,  and  largely  occupied  by  work- 
shops, which  are  little  better  than  arches  open  to 
the  street.  The  population  is  differently  given  as 
from  41)00  to  8000  souls.  Palmer  ('Das  jetzige 
Be.hlehem'  in  ZDPV  xvii.  90),  writing  in  18b3, 
and  founding  upon  personally  ascertained  figures, 
gives  8035  as  the  population,  which  he  classifies 
in  respect  of  religion  as  follows:  Latins,  HH^l ; 
Greeks,  3662 ;  .Moslems,  260 ;  Armenians,  1S;> ; 
Protestants,  54  ;  Copts  and  Syrians,  47.  The  small 
number  of  Moslems  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  severity 
of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  drove  out  the  Moslem 
inhabitants  and  demolished  their  houses  in  the 
insurrection  of  1834.  It  will  be  observed  from  the 
above  enumeration  that  Bethlehem  does  not  con- 
tain a  single  Jew.  As  in  Nazareth  so  in  Beth- 
lehem, the  associations  with  Jesus  make  residence 
repugnant  to  the  Jews,  and  they  have  accordingly 
no  desire  to  settle  in  the  Christian  Holy  Places. 
They  are,  in  fact,  tolerated  only  as  temporary 
visitors,  but  not  as  residents.  'In  the  craule  of 
his  royal  race,'  says  Canon  Tristram  (Bible  Places, 
p.  7*2),  'the  Jew  is  even  more  a  stranger  than  in 
any  other  spot  of  his  own  land;  and  during  the 
Middle  Ages  neither  Crusader  nor  Saracen  sutt'ered 
him  to  settle  there.'  The  inhabitants  of  Beth- 
lehem are  of  superior  physique  and  comeliness. 
The  men  have  a  character  for  energy  and  even 
turbulence;  the  women  are  noticeable  for  their 
graceful  carriage  and  becoming  attire.  In  the 
crowds  which  throng  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Easter  services,  the 
women  of  Bethlehem,  wearing  a  light  veil  descend- 
iri"  on  each  side  of  the  face,  and  closed  across  the 
bosom  with  a  low  but  handsome  headdress  com- 
posed of  strings  of  silver  coins  plaited  in  among 
the  hair  and  hanging  down  below  the  chin  as  a, 
■Mirt  of  necklace,— are  easily  recognizable,  and 
make  a  favourable  impression.  The  industries  of 
Bethlehem  apart  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
are  intimately  associated  with  the  Nativity,  con- 
sisting of  memorial  relics  and  souvenirs  manufac- 
tuied°for  sale  to  the  thousands  of  pilgrims  and 
tourists  who  visit  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  every 
year  Models  of  the  cave  of  the  Nativity,  figures 
of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  apostles  and  saints,  are 
in  "reat  demand.  Olive  wood,  and  mother-of-pearl 
obtained  from  the  lied  Sea,  with  basaltic  stone 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea,  are 
carved  and  wrought  into  useful  and  ornamental 
articles  with  no  small  degixe  of  skill  and  taste. 
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Palmer  mentions  {I.e.  p.  91)  that  an  increasing 
number  of  the  inhabitants  go  abroad  with  their 
products, -their  mother-of-pearl  carvings  and 
other  wares,— and,  especially  in  America,  hnd  a 
good  return  for  their  enterpnss. 

Bethlehem,  notwithstanding  its  royal  associa- 
tions and  its  renown  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
world's  Redeemer,  has  never  been,  and  is  never 
likely  to  be,  more  in  the  eye  of  the  world  than 
'little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah'  (Mic  5-). 
'In  spite,'  says  Palmer,  'of  the  numerous  visits  of 
strangers  and  pilgrims,  which  are  year  by  year  on 
the  increase,  and  in  spite  of  the  market-place 
which  Bethlehem  affords  for  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood, and  especially  for  the  Bedawin,  who  come 
from  long  distances  from  the  southern  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  to  make  their  purchases  of  clothing, 
tools,  and  weapons,  and  to  leave  the  produce  of 
their  harvest  and  their  pastures,  Bethlehem  ap- 
pears likely  to  remain,  unencumbered  by  trade 
and  progress,  what  it  lias  been  for  many  years 
bygone— a  shrunken,  untidy  village.'  Even  so,  it 
can  never  be  deprived  of  its  associations  with  the 
Messianic  King  of  Israel,  '  whose  goings  forth  have 
been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting'  (Mic  5-), 
associations  which  exalt  it  to  the  loftiest  eminence, 
and  surround  it  with  a  glory  that  cannot  fade. 
These  associations  in  their  salient  features  are 
now  to  he  set  forth. 

It  is  in  the  early  patriarchal  history  that  we 
meet  first  with  Bethlehem,  under  its  ancient  name 
of  Ephratli.*  'When  I  came  from  Padan,'  said 
Jacob  on  his  deathbed,  recounting  to  Joseph  in 
Egypt  his  chequered  history,  'Rachel  died  by  me 
in  the  land  of  Canaan  in  the  way,  when  yet  there 
was  but  a  little  way  to  come  unto  Ephratli :  and 
I  buried  her  there  in  the  way  of  Ephratli ;  the 
same  is  Bethlehem  '  (Gn  4S7,  cf.  35yff-).  The  sacred 
historian  records  that  Jacob  set  a  pillar  upon  her 
grave :  '  that  is  the  pillar  of  Rachel's  grave  unto 
this  day'  (Gn  352u).  Rachel's  grave  is  marked 
now  hy  a  Mohammedan  wely,  or  monumental 
mosnue,  at  the  point  where  the  Bethlehem  road 
breaks  off  the  road  leading  from  Jerusalem  to 
Hebron;  and  though  the  monument  has  been 
repaired  and  renewed  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, it  serves  still  to  recall  a  real  event,  and  to 
distinguish  the  spot  where  Rachel's  'strength 
failed  her,  and  she  sank,  as  did  all  the  ancient 
saints,  on  the  way  to  the  birthplace  of  hope'  (Dr. 
John  Ker,  Sermons,  8th  ed.  p.  153).  Bethlehem 
becomes  more  delinitely  associated  with  the  Messi- 
anic hope  when  it  becomes  the  home  of  Ruth  the 
Moahitcss,  the  ancestress  of  David  and  of  David's 
greater  Son.  From  the  heights  near  Bethlehem  a 
glimpse  is  obtained  of  the  Dead  Sea— the  sea  of 
Lot— shimmering  at  the  foot  of  the  long  blue  wall 
of  the  mountains  of  Moab  ;  and  theland  of  Moah 
seems  to  have  had  close  relations  with  Bethlehem 
ami  its  people  in  patriarchal  as  well  as  later  times. 
With  Ruth  the  Moabitess,  through  her  marriage 
with  Uoaz,  the  '  mighty  man  of  wealth '  of  Beth- 
lehem-judah  (Ru  21),  there  entered  a  strain  of 
Gentile  blood,— although  we  remember  that  Lot, 
the  ancestor  of  Moab,  was  the  nephew  of  the  great 
ancestor  of  Israel— into  the  pedigree  of  Christ 
accord  in  <;  to  the  flesh  (Mt  P),  as  if  in  token  that,  in 
a  day  still  far  off,  Jew  and  Gentile  should  be  one 
in  Him.  With  David,  the  great-grandson  of  Ruth, 
there  entered  the  royal  element  into  the  genealogy 
of  Jt'sns  ;  and  Bethlehem  has  no  associations  more 
sacred  and  tender  than  its  associations  with  the 
Hliepherd  king  of  Israel,  unless  it  be  those  that  link 
it  for  ever  with  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  The 
stream  of  Messianic  hope,  as  it  flows  onwards  and 
broadens  from  age  to  age,  is  not  unlike  that  river 

•  Bat  see  Driver,  Genesis  (in  '  Westminster  Commentaries'), 
p.  311,  and  in  Hastings'  DB  iv.  l'jj->. 


of  Spain  which  for  a  considerable  part  of  its  course 
flows  underground,  and  only  at  intervals  miles 
apart  throws  up  pools  to  the  surface,  which  the 
inhabitants  call  '  the  eyes'  of  the  Guadiana.  The 
pools  trace  the  onward  progress  of  the  river,  till 
j  t  length  it  bursts  forth  in  a  broad  stream  seeking 
the  distant  sea.  So  the  hope  of  a  great  Deliverer 
from  spiritual  misery  and  death  flows  onward  in 
the  story  of  God's  ancient  people,  throwing  up 
its  pools  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  Moses,  David, 
Isaiah  and  the  prophets  ;  and  Micah  indicates  the 
direction  of  its  flow  with- more  explicitness  than 
any  who  went  before  when  he  says:  'But  thou, 
Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though  thou  be  little  among 
the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  he 
come  forth  unto  me  that  is  to  be  Ruler  in  Israel ; 
whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from 
everlasting'  (Mic  59).  When  the  fulness  of  the 
time  had  come,  the  Messianic  hope  became  the 
place  of  broad  rivers  and  streams  which  we  so 
happily  know  and  enjoy,  and  the  glad  tidings  was 
heard  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem,  addressed  to  the 
watchful  shepherds:  'Eearnot:  for,  behold,  I  bring 
you  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  ail 
people.  For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the  city 
of  David  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord '  (Lk 

O10.  Ill 

The  story  of  the  Nativity  is  told  by  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  with  a  simplicity  and  delicacy  and 
beauty  which  are  of  themselves  an  evidence  of 
its  historical  truth.  Both  narratives,  as  has  been 
indicated,  assign  to  Bethlehem  the  high  honour  of 
being  the  place  of  the  Nativity  and  the  scene  of 
the  stupendous  fact  of  the  Incarnation.  The  de- 
tails are  too  familiar  to  require  rehearsal  here. 

There  is  one  particular  handed  down  by  early  Christian 
tradition  which  may  be  regarded  not  as  a  variation  trom,  hut  an 
addition  to,  the  Evangelic  narrative, — the  statement  made  by 
Justin  Martyr  (a.i>.  140-150),  and  repeated  in  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels,  that  the  birth  of  Jesus  took  place  in  a  cave.  Justin 
(Dialogue  -with  Tnjpho,  ch.  78)  relates  that,  since  Joseph  had  in 
that  village  no  place  where  to  lodge,  he  lodged  in  a  cave  near 
by.  Justin  relates  other  particulars  which  may  have  come  to 
him— he  was  a  native  of  Nablus,  not  40  miles  from  Bethlehem 
— by  oral  tradition  or  from  apocryphal  narratives  :  such  as  that 
the  Magi  came  from  Arabia,  and  that  Herod  slew  all  the 
children  of  Bethlehem.  That  the  stable  where  the  Infant 
Saviour  was  born  may  have  been  a  cave  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  practice  of  utilizing  the  limestone  caves  of  the  hill 
country  of  Judfea  as  places  of  shelter  for  cattle  and  other 
beasts.  Those  Apocryphal  Gospels  which  deal  with  the  ln- 
fancv,  notablv  the  Protevangelium  Jacobi  and  the  pseudo- 
Matthttut,  make  mention  of  the  cave.  Pseudo-Matthasus  (ch. 
13)  eays,  'The  angel  commanded  the  beast  to  stop,  for  her  time 
to  bear  had  come  ;  and  he  directed  the  Blessed  Mary  to  come 
down  from  the  animal  and  to  enter  a  cave  below  a  cavern  in 
which  there  was  never  any  light,  but  always  darkness,  because 
it  could  not  receive  the  light  of  day.  And  when  the  Blessed 
Mary  had  entered  it,  it  began  to  become  light  with  all  lightness, 
as  if  it  had  been  the  sixth  hour  of  the  day.  .  .  .  And  then  she 
brought  forth  a  male  child,  whom  anirels  instantly  surrounded 
at  His  birth,  and  whom,  when  born  and  standing  at  once  upon 
His  feet,  thev  adored,  saying.  Glory  to  God  on  high,  and  on  earth 
peace  to  men  of  good  will.'  The  Protevangelium  relates  the 
storv  with  curious  imagery  (ch.  18).  '  And  he  [Joseph)  found  a 
cave  there  and  took  her  in,  and  set  his  sons  by  her,  and  he 
went  out  and  sought  a  midwife  in  the  country  of  Bethlehem. 
And  I  Joseph  walked  and  1  walked  not ;  and  I  looked  up  into 
the  skv  and  saw  the  skv  violently  agitated ;  and  I  looked  up  at 
the  pole  of  heaven,  and  I  saw  it  standing  still  and  the  birds  oi 
the  air  still ;  and  I  directed  mv  gaze  on  the  earth,  and  I  saw  a 
vessel  lying  and  workmen  reclining  by  it  and  their  hands  in  the 
vessel,  and  those  who  handled  did  not  handle  it,  and  those  who 
presented  it  to  the  mouth  did  not  present  it,  but  the  faces i  ol 
all  were  looking  up;  and  I  saw  the  sheep  scattered  and  the 
sheep  stood,  and  the  shepherd  lifted  up  his  hand  to  strike  them 
and  his  hand  remained  up ;  and  I  looked  at  the  stream  of  the 
river,  and  I  saw  that  the  mouths  of  the  kids  were  down  ana 
not  drinking;  and  everything  which  was  being  impelled  for- 
ward was  intercepted  in  its  course.* 

The  Protevangelium  Jacobi  is  generally  recognized  as  belong- 
ing to  the  2nd  cent.,  and  its  testimony  is  a  valuable  conlir- 
niation  of  the  early  Christian  tradition.  Few  scholars,  if  any, 
will  agree  in  assigning  it  the  place  of  importance  attributed  to 
it  recently  by  the  fantastic  theory  of  Conradv<  Z>te  Quelle  aer 
kamniscken  Kindheitageschichten  Jem,  Gottingen,  1900),  wno 
regards  the  Protevangelium  as  the  source  of  the  Gospel  narra- 
tives of  the  Infancy.  The  author  of  it,  according  to  him,  is  an 
Egyptian,  most  likelv  of  Alexandria,  who  introduces  Bethlehem 
into  the  narrative  not  because  of  its  place  in  Hebrew  prophecy, 
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but  because  it  was  formerly  a  seat  o(  the  worship  of  Isis,  and 
he  wishes  to  incorporate  this  worship  with  Christianity.  In 
concert  with  the  priests  of  Isis  and  Scrapis,  he  aided  with  his 
inventive  pen  the  appropriation  of  this  sacred  site  bv  the 
Church,  and  it  was  from  the  i'mtevannelium  tiiat  the  writers  of 
the  First  and  Third  Gospela  drew  their  separate  narratives  of 
the  Infancy.  Conrady  returns  to  the  subject  with  an  article 
full  of  equally  curious  and  perverted  learning  iu  SK,  1UU4 
Heft-,  'l>ie  Fluent  nach  -iEjjypteii.'  ' 

It  is  in  the  4th  century  that  Bethlehem  begins 
to  receive  that  veneration  as  a  Christian  Holy 
Place  in  which  it  is  now  equalled  only  by  .Jeru- 
salem and  Nazareth.  As  early  as  Justin  Martyr 
attention  is  specially  directed  to  Bethlehem  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  world's  Redeemer.  In  addition 
to  the  reference,  already  mentioned,  to  the  cave 
we  find  Justin  quoting  the  well-known  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  (33,8ff-),  'He  shall  dwell  in  «  lufty  cave 
of  a  strong  rock,'  in  the  same  connexion  [DtirftHjnc 
with  Trypho,  ch.  70).  Even  earlier  than  .Justin's 
day  it  would  appear  that  this  particular  cave  was 
venerated  by  the  followers  of  Christ ;  for,  as  Jerome 
tells  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Paulinus,  the  emperor 
Hadrian  (A.D.  117-138),  in  his  zeal  to  extirpate  the 
very  remembrance  of  Christ,  caused  a  grove  sacred 
to  Adonis  to  be  planted  over  the  grotto  uf  the  Nativ- 
ity, as  he  caused  a  temple  to  Venus  to  be  erected 
over  the  site  of  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord.  Crimen 
(<\  Cclxum,  i.  51)  says:  'If  any  one  desires  certainty 
as  to  the  birth  of  Jesus  at  Bethlehem  apart  from 
the  Gospels  and  Mieah's  prophecy,  let  him  know 
that  in  conformity  with  the  narrative  in  the  Gos- 
pel  regarding  His  birth  there  is  shown  at  Bethle- 
hem the  cave  where  He  was  born  and  the  manger 
in  the  cave  where  He  was  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes.  And  this  sign  is  greatly  talked  of  in 
surrounding  places,  even  among  the  enemies  of 
the  faith,  it  being  said  that  in  this  cave  was  horn 
that  Jesus  who  is  worshipped  and  reverenced  by 
the  Christians.'  The  site  is  now  marked  by  the 
oldest  church  in  Christendom,  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary  of  the  Nativity,  built  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine.  It  is  a  massive  pile  of 
buildings  extending  along  the  ridge  from  west  to 
east,  and  comprising  the  church  proper  with 
the  three  convents,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian, 
abutting  respectively  upon  its  north  -  eastern, 
south  -  eastern,  and  south  -  western  extremities. 
The  proportions  of  the  church  and  its  related 
structures  are  more  commanding  from  its  eleva- 
tion and  from  the  shabl.iness  of  the  town  in 
comparison.  The  nave  of  the  church  is  common 
to  all  the  sects,  and  is  shared  by  them  together- 
Latins,  Greeks,  Armenians.  From  the  double 
line  of  Corinthian  pillars  sustaining  the  basilica 
sixteen  centuries  look  down  upon  the  visitor,  and 
the  footsteps  of  neurly  fifty  generations  of  Chris- 
tians have  trodden  the  ground  upon  which  he 
treads.  Says  Dean  Stanley:  'The  long  double 
lines  of  Corinthian  pillars,  the  faded  mosaics,  the 
rough  ceiling  of  beams  of  cedar  from  Lebanon  still 
preserve  the  outlines  of  the  church,  once  blazing 
with  gold  and  marble,  in  which  Baldwin  was 
crowned,  and  which  received  its  latest  repairs  from 
our  own  English  Edward  IV.'  {Sinai  find  Palestine, 
p.  433).  It  is  the  subterranean  vault  that  con- 
tinues to  be  of  perennial  interest.  Descending 
the  steps  from  the  raised  floor  of  the  eastern  end 
of  the  nave,  and  turning  sharply  to  the  left,  the 
visitor  finds  a  half-sunk  arched  doorway  which 
leads  down  by  thirteen  steps  to  the  Chapel  of 
the  Nativity — the  rude  cave  now  paved  and  walled 
with  marble  and  lighted  up  by  numerous  lamps. 
This  chamber  is  about  40  feet  from  east  to  west, 
16  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  high.  The  roof  is  covered 
with  what  had  once  been  striped  cloth  of  gold. 
At  the  east  end  there  is  a  shrine  where  fifteen 
silver  lamps  burn  night  and  day,  and  in  the 
floor,  let  into  the  pavement,  a  silver  star  of  Greek 
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the  N.itu  it\ .  Not  far  ofl  is  a  cave,  cut  out  of  the 
same  limestone  ridge,  which  was  the  abode  of  St 
Jerome  for  over  thirty  years.  Here,  with  the 
noble  lathes  whom  he  had  won  to  the  religious  life 
aula  and  her  daughter  Eustochium,  he  laboured 
tut  mm  Icritone,  /»/,>,■  ln,  lihris,  preparing  the  Vul- 
gate translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  was  the  Bible  of 
\V  ostein  <_  hristendom,  and  is  a  powerful  tribute  to 
his  pmty  and  learning.  '  It  is  the  touch  of  Christ 
that  lias  made  Bethlehem '  (Kelman  and  Fnllevlove 
The  Holy  Land,  p.  234).  And  the  touch  of  Christ 
is  making  itself  felt  still  in  the  works  of  Christian 
philanthropy  and  missionary  zeal  that  are  bein" 
performed  there.  There  are  schools  and  other 
missionary  agencies  maintained  by  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics  to  instruct  in  His  truth  and 
to  enrich  with  His  grace  the  e.muuunity  who 
occupy  the  place  of  His  birth.  Bethlehem  appears 
among  the  stations  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  and  the  work  done  there  among  women 
and  girls  has  borne  good  fruit.  The  Germans 
have  built  an  Evangelical  Church,  which  was 
dedicated  in  1893.  There  is  much  superstition 
and  error  among  the  nominally  Christian  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place,  but  the  eilbrts  of  the  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  have  stirred  up 
the  Greek  Orthodox  and  Armenian  Christians  to 
activity  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
their  people. 

Literature.—  Andrews,  Life  of  our  Lm-d\  p.  82;  Cunning- 
ham Geikie,  The  Holy  Land  and  the  Bible  ;  Stanley,  Sinai  and 
Palestine  ;  Kelman,  The  Holy  Lam  I ;  Sanday,  Sacred  Sites  of 
the  Gospels  ;  G.  A.  Smith,  Histor.  Geoj.  of  Holy  Land  ;  The 
Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  vol.  iii.;  Ramsay,  Was  Christ  born 
at  Bethlehem  ?  ;  Palmer, '  Das  jetzige  Bethlehem  '  in  ZDPVwW.; 
articles  in  Kitto's  Cyclop.,  PRE '■!,  ViyourouVs  Dictionnairedela 
Bible,  Smith's  DB,  Hastings'  DB,  and  Encyclopedia  Biblica. 
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BETHPHAGE  {B-ndtpayf)).— A  place  unknown  to 
the  OT,  the  Apocrypha,  or  Josephus,  and  men- 
tioned in  the  NT  only  once — on  the  occasion  of 
our  Lord's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  live 
days  before  His  death.  It  was  certainly  situated 
upon  the  slope  of  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  on  or  near  the 
road  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem  (Mk  104fi  ll1,  Lk 
191'29),  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Bethany.  The  site  of  the  latter  being  accurately 
determined  as  the  modern  cl-  Azoriyrk  (see  art. 
Bethany,  i),  it  might  be  expected  that  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  locating  Bethphage. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  texts  of  the  three 
Synoptists  [St.  John  does  not  mention  Bethphage] 
are  obscure  on  two  points— 

(1)  As  to  the  relation  between  Bethphage  .and 
Bethany,  St.  Luke  (19-s)  alone  mentions  both  places 
('as  he  drew  near  to  Bethphage  and  Bethany"), 
His  language  seems  to  imply  that  a  traveller  com- 
ing from  Jericho  would  come  first  to  Bethphage, 
then  to  Bethany,  and  finally  to  Jerusalem.  St. 
Matthew  (211)  mentions  only  Bethphage.  As  for 
St.  Mark,  his  original  text(ll')  probably  contained 
no  reference  to  Bethphage,  but  this  name  has  been 
inserted,  and  in  the  majority  of  MSS  stands  be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  Bethany  in  such  a  way  that, 
if  this  reading  were  accepted  as  the  original  one, 
we  should  have  to  place  Bethphage  in  a  different 
position  in  relation  to  Bethany  from  what  is  im- 
plied in  the  text  of  St.  Luke. 

To  reconcile  these  divergent  statements,  a  hypothesis  has 
been  started  to  the  effect  that  Bethany  may  have  lain  a  little 
off  the  direct  route  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem,  upon  a  side 
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roal,  and  Rethphage  at  the  point  where  this  Joined  the  main 
road.  It  would  thus  have  been  necessary  to  pass  Bethphage 
both  in  going  to  Bethany  and  in  returning  from  it.  Support 
for  this  conjecture  haa  been  sought  in  the  use  of  the  word 
ic.^So*  in  Mk  IK 

(2)  In  all  three  Synoptics,  Jesus  sends  two  of 
His  disciples  to  a  village  {k£m)  to  bring  the  ass 
on  which  He  was  to  ride.  Is  this  village,  which 
is  'over  against'  {KarivaPTi),  to  be  identified  with 
Bethphage,  or  with  Bethany,  or  with  some  third 
locality  ?  Each  of  these  views  is  capable  of  defence  ; 
the  traditional  identilication  of  the  village  of  the 
ass's  colt  with  Bethphage  is  at  least  questionable, 
especially  in  view  of  Alt  211  'When  they  had 
reached  Bethphage  tiien  Jesus  sent  two  dis- 

ciples to  the  village  over  against.'  A  site  for  the 
village  of  the  colt  might  be  suggested  at  Siloe,  or 
rather  at  Kefr  et-Tur,  on  the  top  of  the  Mt.  of  Olives. 
[It  is  known  that  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  there 
were  houses  on  its  summit].  In  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  it  would  be  hazardous  to  offer  any 
opinion  as  to  the  probable  situation  of  Bethphage. 

Etymologically  the  name  Bethphage  appears  to 
mean  '  house  {or  place)  of  unripe  fruits,'  more 
especially  '  of  unripe  ligs '  (cf.  Ca  213,  and  see  Dal- 
nian,  Grammatik  desjiid.  pnl.-Aramdisch,  1894,  p. 
152,  and  Arnold  Meyer,  Jcsu  Muttersprache,  1896, 
p.  UifiK  Recently  a  connexion  has  been  suggested 
by  Nestle  (' Etymologische  Legenden?'  in  ZWTh 
xl.  [1897],  p.  148)  between  this  etymology  of  the 
name  Bethphage  and  the  story  of  the  barren  fig- 
tree.  But  it  may  be  noted  that  the  latter  is  associ- 
ated in  the  Gospels  (Mt  2117"2-,  Mk  ll11"14-30-26)  with 
Bethany,  not  Bethphage.  Formerly  Nestle  (.S'A", 
1896,  p.  323  ff.,  and  in  his  Philologim  Sacra,  1896, 
p.  16  f.)  had  pointed  to  the  possibility  of  con- 
necting, from  the  point  of  view  of  popular  ety- 
mology, Bethphage  (=«pia  n-3  'place  of  meeting') 
and  the  &/npo5ov  of  Mk  11*.  Finally,  another  ex- 
planation of  Bethphage,  viewed  as  a  dwelling- 
place  of  priests  (?),  is'  furnished  by  Origen,  and 
rests  upon  a  curious  combination  of  the  Aramaic 
word  K3S  '  jaw,'  with  Dt  IS3,  which  assigns  to  the 
priests  the  jaws  of  sacrificial  victims  as  part  of 
their  portion. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  Bethphage  was  shown  to  the 
north  of  Bethany,  higher  up  the  slope  of  the  Mt. 
of  Olives.  The  site  of  this  medieval  Bethphage 
(which  proves  nothing  for  the  Bethphage  of  Scrip- 
ture) was  recovered  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  thanks 
to  the  discovery  made  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers, 
controlled  anddescribed  by  Guillemot  and  Clermont- 
Ganneau,  of  a  stone  (the  fragment  of  an  altar') 
bearing  inscriptions  and  pictures  relating  to  Christ's 
entry  into  Jerusalem. 

LlTERATUHE.-7»E-^f,  1874,  p.  173 ;  1878,  pp.  51-61,  14&-149 ; 
«l5i/  p/ ale,";#-331-3i0;  HeowArckMoMue, Dec  1877 
Pn  S:J!  f  nf*l«e<  18?2  p.  105  f.  See  also  the  discussion 
in  Andrews,  Life  of  our  Lord\  429-132. 

RFTHBIin*  ,..  r,      LUCIEN  GAUTIER. 

BLTHSAIDA  ('  honse  of  fishing').—  The  supposi- 
tion  that  there  were  two  places  on  the  shore  of  the 
fcea  ot  Galilee  to  which  tins  name  appropriately 
appies  has  been  disputed  or  rejected  by  many 
writers  (Buhl,  G.  A.  Smith,  Sanday,  et  at.) ;  but  the 
evidence  in  its  favour,  direct  and  indirect,  has  the 
support  of  a  long  list  of  authorities  on  Palestinian 

K«fapTrT    om  H1?  day*  of  Keland  to  tl,e  Prese"t 

time  i  |ieve  are  differences  of  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  preclSe  location  of  both  places,  but  there  is 
a  general  agreement  that  one  was  on  the  east  and 
the  other  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan  or  its 

r"hP  H?  f"?  Ule  ?MT^  Lake'  Prominent  on 
\hl  „«n  T^:!110  advocate  two  Bethsaidas  are 
the  names  of  Hitter,  Kobinson,  Caspar!,  Stanley 

vanrdrv'l]Vi%ele,r'  Weiss'  Tn^ra'n,  Thorn  on! 
Ewin  *  Tl^e,fnP?rter^Merri11'  MacSregor,  and 
twin-      The   facts  and   suggestions  which  bear 


upon  the  supposition  itself  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : — 

1.  Bethsaida  of  Gaulanitis.— The  historic  evi- 
dence for  the  existence  and  general  location  of 
this  city  is  not  disputed.  Josephus  describes  it  as 
a  village  *  situate  at  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret 
which  Philip  the  tetrarch  advanced  unto  the 
dignity  of  a  city,  both  by  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants it  contained,  and  its  other  grandeur,  and 
called  it  by  the  name  "Julias,"  the  same  name 
with  Casar's  daughter '  (Ant.  xvm.  ii.  1).  In  other 
passages  he  indicates  its  position  as  in  'Lower 
Gaulanitis'  (Jaulan),  'in  Peraea,'  and  as  near  the 
Jordan,  which  'first  passes  by  the  city  and  then 
passes  through  the  middle  of  the  Lake'  {BJ  n. 
ix.  1,  xiii.  2,  also  BJ  in.  x.  7,  and  Life,  72).  In 
every  instance,  except  the  one  above  quoted,  which 
gives  a  reason  for  the  change  of  designation, 
Josephus  drops  the  old  name  and  calls  it  'Julias.' 
Pliny  and  Jerome  give  it  the  same  appellation, 
and  locate  it  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan 
(Plin.  HN  v.  16;  Jer.  Com.  on  Mt  1631).  The 
modern  designation,  '  Bethsaida-Julias,'  is  not  to 
be  found  in  ancient  history,  sacred  or  secular. 
The  site  of  the  city  which  thus  became  the  suc- 
cessor, under  another  name,  of  Bethsaida  of 
Gaulanitis,  has  not  been  identified  with  certainty. 
After  careful  research,  Dr.  Robinson  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  mound  of  ruins,  known  as  et-Tell, 
was  the  most  probable  location  of  the  long-lost  city. 

"The  trll  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  northern  mountains 
southwards,  near  the  point  where  the  Jordan  issues  from  Uieni. 
The  ruins  cover  a  lar^e  portion  of  it,  and  are  quite  extensive ; 
but  so  far  as  could  be  observed,  consist  entirely  of  unhewn 
stones,  without  any  distinct  trace  of  ancient  architecture ' 
(Mil'*  ii.  p.  413). 

The  site  is  over  against  one  of  the  fording- pi  aces 
of  the  Jordan,  and  about  2  miles  above  its  mouth. 
This  tentative  identification  has  been  accepted  by  I 
many  recent  explorers,  but  mainly  for  the  reason 
that  the  location  seems  to  he  the  most  favour- 
able, because  of  its  commanding  position,  for  such 
a  city  as  Josephus  describes.  The  objections  to  it 
are  its  distance  from  the  Lake,  and  the  absence  of 
anything  which  would  suggest  its  original  name— 
'  the  house  (or  place)  of  iishing.' 

Another  site,  to  which  these  objections  do  not 
apply,  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Thomson  at 
e.l-Mas'ndiych,  not  far  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river,  and  near  the  Lake,  '  distinguished  by  a  few 
palm  trees,  foundations  of  old  walls,  and  fragments 
of  basaltic  columns'  (Land  and  Book,  ii.  422). 
Thi3  writer  advocates  the  existence  of  a  double 
city,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan,  as  the  true 
solution  of  the  Bethsaida  problem,  and  indicates  a 
site  over  against  el-Mautdlgeh,  where  a  few  ruins 
have  been  found,  as  the  probable  location  of  the 
Galiloean  portion  of  the  city.  The  apparent  objec- 
tions to  this  site  are  the  boggy  and  treacherous 
ground  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  absence  of  anything 
that  would  suggest  the  existence  in  former  times 
of  a  fording-place  or  a  connexion  by  means  of 
bridges.  W  ilson  accepts  Thomson's  views ;  and 
Schumacher,  the  noted  explorer  of  the  Jaulan 
region,  agrees  with  him  in  locating  the  eastern 
city  at  el-Mas' adi>/eh.  He  suggests  also  that  the 
royal  residence  of  Philip  may  have  been  on  the 
hill  at  et-Tell,  and  the  iishing  village  at  el-Araj, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  where  are  ruins, 
and  that  both  were  connected  by  a  good  road  still 
visible  (see  Jaulan  Quarterly  Statement,  April 
1S88).  Conder,  who  favours  et-Tell,  makes  the 
plea  on  its  behalf  that  local  changes  in  the  river 
delta  may  have  increased  the  distance  materially 
between  this  site  and  the  head  of  the  Lake. 

Assuming  this  as  a  possibility,  the  place  must 
always  have  been  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Jordan.    It  is  not  unlikely,  how- 
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ever,  as  Merrill  suggests,  that  the  landing-place 
of  Julias  was  the  original  site  of  the  town,  and 
that  among  the  local  fishermen  it  retained  the  old 
name  for  some  time  after  the  building  of  the  city 
of  Philip,  which  would  naturally  he  laid  out  on. 
higher  ground.  In  the  only  NT  references  which 
can  with  certainty  lie  attributed  to  this  place,  the 
Evangelists  make  use  of  the  older  name  (Lk  9'°, 
MkS™).  In  the  fii>t,  the  scene  of  the  miracle  of 
the  live  loaves,  it  is  described  as  'n.  desert,'  or 
vacant  place,  'belonging  to  the  city  called  Beth- 
saida.' All  the  Evangelists  eoiuur  in  the  state- 
ment that  it  was  a  place  apart  from  the  town, 
but  evidently  near  it,  where  the  native  grass 
thickly  covered  the  fallow  ground  and  made  a 
comfortable  resting  place  for  the  weary  multitude. 
The  location  which  fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  the 
narrative  is  on  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Batiha 
plain,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Lake. 

In  the  second  reference  it  appears  that  Jesus, 
after  crossing  to  the  other  side  from  Palinanutha 
on  the  west  coast,  came  to  Bethsaida  en  route 
to  the  towns  of  Ca'sarea  Philippi.  While  in  the 
city  a  blind  man  was  brought  to  Him.  It  is  a 
significant  fact,  in  keeping  with  His  uniform  atti- 
tude towards  the  Gentile  cities  of  this  region,  that 
He  took  the  blind  man  by  the  hand  and  led  him 
out  of  the  town,  before  He  restored  his  sight 
In  this,  says  Farrar,  'all  that  we  can  dimly  w-e  is 
Christ's  dislike  and  avoidance  of  these  heathenish 
Herodian  towns,  with  their  borrowed  Hellenic 
architecture,  their  careless  customs,  and  even  their 
very  names  commemorating,  as  was  the  case  with 
Bethsaida-Julias,  some  of  the  most  contemptible 
of  the  human  race '  (Life  of  Christ,  ch.  xxxv  ). 

2.  Bethsaida  of  Galilee.— It  has  been  alleged 
by  some  writers  that  the  existence  of  a  western 
Bethsaida  was  invented  to  meet  a  supposed  diffi- 
culty in  the  narrative  of  the  Evangelists.  This 
is  not  a  fair  statement  of  the  case.  A  Bethsaida 
belonging  to  the  province  of  Galilee  is  designated 
by  name  as  well  as  implied  by  incidental  reference. 
Its  claims  are  advocated  mainly,  if  not  solely,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  in  the  Gospel  record.  The 
objection  sometimes  urged,  that  the  existence  of 
two  towns  of  the  same  name  in  such  close  proximity 
is  improbable,  has  little  weight  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  these  towns  were  in  different  provinces,  under 
different  rulers,  and  in  many  respects  had  little 
in  common.  The  name  itself  suggests  a  place 
favourably  situated  for  fishermen,  and  might  be 
appropriately  applied  to  more  places  than  one  by 
the  Lake  side.     But  see  art.  Capernaum. 

The  main  points  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  a  western 
Bethsaida  are  as  follows  :— 

(1)  The  direct  testimony  given  in  John'*  Gospel  —In  one 
passage  it  is  affirmed  that  1'hilip,  one  of  the  Apostolic  band, 
was  of  Bethsaida,  the  citv  of  Andrew  and  Peter  (1+0 ;  in 
another  (12^1),  that  Philip  was  of  Bethsaida  of  Galilee.  This  is 
the  testimony  of  one  who  is  noted  for  his  accuracy  in  geo- 
graphical details,  who  knew  everv  foot  of  this  lakeside  region, 
and  who,  in  common  with  the  other  Evangelists,  speaks  of  this 
trio  of  disciples  as  partners  in  a  common  industry,  and  as '  men 
of  Galilee.'  'Cana  of  Galilee'  is  a  similar  expression  in  the 
same  Gospel,  and  the  fact  that  the  writer  mentions  the  province 
at  all,  in  this  connexion,  is  a  strong  presumptive  proof  that  he 
wished  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Bethsaida  on  the  eastern 
side.  The  mention  of  Galilee  in  John's  Gospel  determines  this 
place  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  as  decidedly  as  that  of  Gaulanitis 
does  the  other  Bethsaida  cm  the  east.  The  assertion  of  G.  A. 
Smith,  that  the  province  of  Galilee  included  most  of  the  level 
coastland  east  of  the  Lake,— if  it  applies  to  Galilee  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  -is  apparently  in  conflict  with  all  the  evidence  which 
the  history  of  that  time  has  given  us.  It  conflicts  also  with  the 
positive  testimony  of  Josephus,  who  places  Julias— the  city 
which  Dr.  Smith  associates  with  Bethsaida— in  Gaulanitis,  and 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Herod  Philip. 

(2)  The  well-attested  fact  that  all  of  the  Apostles,  except  Judas 
Itcarwt,  were  men  of  Galilee (Acl"j,  furnishes  another  corrobo- 
rative proof  that  the  place  of  residence  of  the  three  above 
mentioned  could  not  have  been  in  the  city  of  Philip  (see  also 
Mk  H7«X  Thev  were  tvpica!  Jews,  and  their  place  of  employ- 
ment and  all  their  associations  were  with  their  brethren  of  the 
Bame  faith  on  or  near  the  plain  of  Gennesaret. 

(3)  la  the  narrative  of  the  return  journey  from  the  place  of 


might  be  some  ground  for  the  supposition  that  the  discing 
aimed  at  sail, „«  along  the  shore  towards  Julias,  hut "in K? 
smption  winch  follows,  the  Evangelist  makes  it  plain  that  the 
tSCnrJ"Cle:  r  '"\ua<11the  «y»»ion,  meant  the  «*«  shore  0. 
the  Lake.  And  when  they  had  passed  over,  they  came  into  the 
land  of  Gennesaret.'  The  parallel  accounts  convey 'the  sa.nt 
impresmon  and  ure  equally  decisive  on  this  point  (Mt M4™  H 
Jn  Ci").  H  is  true  that  John  adds  that  'they  went  w  (he 
sea  towards  Capernaum,'  but  there  is  no  discrepancv  between 
the  several  statements  if  Robinson  is  right  in  identifying  Beth- 
sa.da  with  Amet-Taingha.  The  general  direction  would  he 
the  same,  and  the  distance  between  the  two  points  does  nor 
exceed  three-quarters  of  a  mile  In  keeping  with  these  state- 
ments is  the  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  multitude  on  the  east 
side,  noting  the  direction  taken  by  the  vessel  in  which  the 
disciples  sailed,  took  shipping  the  next  day  and  came  to 
Capernaum,  seeking  for  Jesus  (Jn  (jsaa*).  These  passages  in- 
terpreted in  their  natural  and  ordinary  sense,  show  that' the 
disciples  aimed  at  going  to  the  western  side  of  the  Lake  in  ohedi- 
ence  to  the  command  of  Jesus.  The  contrary  wind  retarded 
their  progress,  hut  it  did  not  take  them  far  out  of  their  course 
The  mention  of  Bethsaida,  in  this  connexion,  with  Capernaum 
makes  it  highly  probable  also  that  its  site  was  somewhere  in 
the  same  neighbourhood. 

(4)There  is  a  manifest  verification  and  corroboration  of  this 
testimony  in  the  close  association  uf  list/mania  with  Capernaum 
and  Charazin,  in  the  judgment  pronounced  upon  them  by  our 
Lord  becanseof  their  peculiar  privileges  (Mt  11-1-2)).  There  is 
no  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  import  of  this  denunciation. 
It  could  not  apply  to  a  Gpntile  city  like  Julias,  for  it  is  here  con- 
trasted with  the  Gentile  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  It  is  evident, 
also,  that  its  significance  inheres  in  the  peculiar  privileges  of 
Bethsaida  through  oft-repeated  manifestations  of  supernatural 
power  in  connexion  with  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  In  other  words, 
it  was  in  the  very  centre  of  that  field  of  wonders  in  Galilee, 
honoured  at»ove  all  other  places  in  the  land  as  the  residence  of 
Jesus,  to  which  multitudes  Hocked  from  every  quarter.  We 
have  the  record  of  three  brief  visits  of  Jesus  to  the  semi-heathen 
population  on  the  eastern  side  of  (he  Lake,  mainly  for  rest  and 
retirement,  but  there  is  no  record  of  '  many  mighty  works'  in 
any  of  the  towns  or  cities  of  this  region.  This  of  itself  seems  to 
be  an  unanswerable  argument  against  the  proposed  identifica- 
tion of  the  city  to  which  Jesus  refers  in  this  connexion  with  the 
Herodian  city  of  Julias  in  the  province  of  Gaulanitis. 

The  generally  accepted  site  of  Bethsaida  of 
Galilee  is  'Ain  ct- Tab  iff  ha.  It  is  situated  at  the 
head  of  a  charming  little  bay  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  spur  which  runs  out  into  the  Lake  ;it 
Khun  Minyh  Here,  by  the  ruins  of  some  old 
mills,  is  a  copious  stream  of  warm,  brackish  water, 
fed  by  several  fountains,  one  of  which  is  the 
largest  spring-head  in  Galilee.  Its  course,  which 
now  winds  and  descends  amid  a  tangled  mass  of 
rank  vegetation  to  the  Lake,  was  formerly  diverted 
to  the  plain  of  Gennesaret  by  a  strongly  built 
reservoir,  still  standing,  which  raised  the  water  to 
an  elevation  of  twenty  feet  or  more.  Thence  it 
was  carried  by  an  aqueduct  and  a  rock-hewn  trench 
to  the  northern  end  of  the  plain.  There  is  little 
to  indicate  the  site  of  the  city,  except  an  occasional 
pier  of  the  aqueduct  and  tne  substructures  of  a 
few  ancient  buildings  long  since  overthrown  and 
forgotten. 

The  natural  features  of  'Am  et-Tabigha  are  a 
safe  harbour,  a  good  anchorage,  a  lovely  outlook 
over  the  entire  lake,  a  shelving,  shelly  beach,  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  landing  of  lishmg  boats, 
a  coast  free  from  debris  and  driftwood  ;  and  a  warm 
bath  of  water,  where  shoals  of  fish  ofttimes  crowd 
together  by  myriads,  '  their  backs  gleaming  above 
the  surface  as  they  bask  and  tumble  in  the  water 
(Macregor,  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan,  p.  337).  Al- 
though surrounded  by  desolate  wastes,  this  is  still 
the  cnief  '  Kishertown '  on  the  Lake,  where  nets 
are  dried  and  mended,  and  where  fish  are  taken 
and  sorted  for  the  market,  as  in  the  days  of 
Andrew,  Simon,  and  Philip. 

LiTERAxrRE.-Andrews,  Life  of  our  Lord\  PP.  230-230  ;  Robin- 
son  nil!'*  ii  413  and  lii.  358,  35!> ;  Tristram,  Land  vt  Israel, 
p.  418,  also  Topo^oftheHoly  Land  W  259-261;  O.  A.  Smith. 
HGHL  457  f-  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  n.  42  A  ;  fete  wart, 
Vcm Plates  among  the  Holy  HMs,  pp.  128-138 ;  Reland,  p.  053 ; 
MSi4Srf^.c.-f.m..3W-W3  and  360-372;  Merrill  Art.  Pat 
i  322  Two-  in  Hastings'  VB  i.  p.  '282;  Baedeker-Socin,  Pal. 
255 1 -Buhl  GAP  2410.;  Sanday,  Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels, 
41f.,  45.  18,  91,95.  R.  L.  SXEWAKT. 
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BETRAYAL.— 

The  Gr.  verb  for  'betray'  is  mpK&iiimi.  *»p«.t»irit  never 
ocL-ure  in  the  sense  of '  betrayal '  in  the  NT ;  in  the  Gospels  it  is 
used  of '  the  tradition  of  the  elders '  (Mt  152' 3  6= Mk  7«-  s.  8. 9.  J3), 
bv  f>t.  Paul  also  of  the  Christian  tradition  (1  Co  112,  o  xh  215 
3S).    epthins,  '  traitor,'  occurs  in  Lk  6*6 ;  cf.  Ac  7™,  2  Ti  3*. 

Had  Jesus  not  been  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
His  enemies,  His  death  would  hardly  have  been 
averted,  but  it  would  have  been  delayed.  They 
would  fain  have  seized  Him  and  made  short  work 
of  Him,  but  they  dared  not.  He  was  the  popular 
hero,  and  they  perceived  that  His  arrest  would 
excite  a  dangerous  tumult.  The  goodwill  of  the 
multitude  was  as  a  bulwark  about  Him  and  kept 
His  enemies  at  bay,  malignant  but  impotent.  The 
crisis  came  on  13th  Nisan,  two  days  before  the 
Passover  (Mt  261"5=Mk  14'-2=Lk  221*2).  He  had 
met  the  rulers  in  a  succession  of  dialectical  en- 
counters in  the  court  of  the  Temple,  and  had 
completed  their  discomfiture  by  hurling  at  them 
in  presence  of  the  multitude  a  crushing  indictment. 
Enraged  beyond  endurance,  they  met  and  debated 
what  they  should  do.  They  were  resolved  upon 
His  death,  and  they  would  fain  have  seized  Him 
and  slain  Him  out  of  hand  ;  but  they  dared  not, 
and  they  agreed  to  wait  until  the  Feast  was  over 
and  the  throng  of  worshippers  had  quitted  Jeru- 
salem. '  They  took  counsel  together  to  arrest 
Jesus  by  stealth  and  kill  him;  but  they  said: 
Not  during  the  Feast,  lest  there  arise  a  tumult 
anion''  the  people.' 

Such  was  the  situation  when,  all  unexpectedly, 
an  opportunity  for  immediate  action  presented 
itself.  Judas,  'the  man  of  Kerioth,'  one  of  the 
Twelve,  waited  on  the  high  priests,  probably  while 
Jesus  was  engaged  with  the  Greeks  (Jn  1220-60), 
and  ottered,  for  sufficient  remuneration,  to  betray 
Him  into  their  hands.  Judas  was  a  disappointed 
man.  He  had  attached  himself  to  Jesus,  believing 
Him  to  l>e  the  Messiah,  and  expecting,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  current  conception  of  tlie  Messianic 
Kingdom,  a  rich  recompense  when  the  Master 
should  asnend  the  throne  of  His  father  David,  and 
confer  offices  and  honours  upon  His  faithful  fol- 
lowers. The  period  of  his  discipleship  had  been  a 
process  of  disillusionment,  and  latterly,  when  he 
perceived  the  inevitable  issue,  he  had  determined 
to  abandon  what  he  deemed  a  sinking  cause,  and 
save  what  he  might  from  the  wreck.  It  may  be 
also  that  he  desired  to  be  avenged  on  the  Master 
who,  as  he  deemed,  had  fooled  him  with  a  false 
hope.  He  therefore  went  to  the  high  priests  and 
asked  what  they  would  give  him  to  betray  Jesus 
into  their  hands.  They  leaped  at  the  proposal,  and 
offered  him  thirty  shekels.  It  was  the  price  of 
a  slave,t  and  they  named  it  in  contempt  not  of 
Jesus  but  of  Judas.  Even  while  they  trafficked 
with  him,  they  despised  the  wretch.  Impervious 
to  contempt,  he  accepted  their  offer;  and,  as 
though  in  haste  to  be  rid  of  him,  they  paid  him 
tlie  money  on  the  spot. 

reSeJen^thpm'  "  ^  M»tthew*8  rePort-    St"  Mark  an(i  St'  Luke 
specined.    It  might  be  supposed  that  St.  Matthew's  account  is 


bv  Dpo!!  flTes^3' to  refer  to  the  th«ory  popularized 
onnd  f2Zrwit(h*,S'  V-  21ff)"  which  has  aince  his  time 
exufcin  th^L  ^  V0tAfe,w"  This  in^nious  theory  seeks  to 
toPcnvetiu|ne«3  or'^t  Ju,1f  by  attributing  the  betrayal  not 
miliaria  tn  -  £,  .upi£*  b,"t  to  an  honest-  *  mistaken,  deter- 
H  Messian i< M?  ■  f  **""**  ?f  Jesu9  and  C0l"Pel  Hil»  *  *«« 
k inborn  T  „n  " r  &  aud  hasten  tne  establishment  of  His 
while  mv«how£  u  -lre  to  reniark  that  this  explanation, 

mrratFve,  ftn^^  y  p?aLbIe'  finds  "°  sllPP°rt  *»  the  Gospe 
Ss  of  conddeSara  to  blV"\e  ""tellable  with  the  stern 

bad,  he  hLlo'pay  To  she'keis2'1  ' "  aD>'0De  ^  *  8laVC'  *00d  0r 


assimilated  to  Zee  ll"- 13  (cf.  Mt  273. 10) ;  but  (1)  Mt  27"  proven 
that  the  money  had  been  paid,  at  all  events  before  the  trial  of 
Jesus  by  the  Sanhedrin.  (2)  U-rv.va»t  even  if  it  be  taken  in  its 
literal  sense,  '  weighed,'  need  not  be  an  unhiRtorical  embellish- 
ment borrowed  from  the  prophecy.  Cf.  PEFSt,  Apr.  1896 
p.  162  : '  To  this  day  it  is  usual  in  Jerusalem  to  examine  and 
test  carefully  all  coins  received.  Thua  a  Medjidie  (silver)  is  ex- 
amined not  only  by  the  eye,  but  also  by  noticing  ita  ring  on  the 


It  remained  that  Judas  should  perform  his  part 
of  the  bargain,  hut  he  encountered  a  difficulty 
which  he  had  hardly  anticipated.  Jesus  was  aware 
of  his  design,  and,  anxious  to  eat  the  Passover  with 
His  disciples  ere  He  suffered  (Lk  2215),  He  took 
pains  to  checkmate  it.  The  next  day  was  the 
Preparation,  and,  'when  His  disciples  asked  where 
He  would  eat  the  Supper,  He  gave  them  a 
mysterious  direction.  'Away  into  the  citv,'  He 
said  to  Peter  and  John,  '  and  there  shall  meet  you 
a  man  carrying  a  pitcher  of  water:  follow  him.' 
Some  friend  in  Jerusalem  had  engaged  to  provide 
a  room  in  his  house,  and  Jesus  had  arranged  this 
stratagem  with  him,  in  order  that  Judas  might 
not  know  the  place  and  bring  in  the  rulers  in  tlie 
course  of  the  Supper*  (Mt  2617*19  =  Mk  1412"w=Lk 
227-]3). 

That  evening,  as  they  reclined  at  table,  Jesus, 
desirous  of  bein<*  alone  with  His  faithful  followers, 
made  the  startling  announcement:  'One  of  yon 
shall  betray  me,' and,  amid  the  consternation  which 
ensued,  secretly  gave  Judas  his  dismissal.  The 
traitor  left  the  room,  and,  hastening  to  the  high 
priests,  summoned  them  to  action.    See  Arrest. 

Literature. — Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  Judas  Iscariot ' ;  Fairbaim, 
Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  p.  258 ff.;  Stalker,  Trial  and  Death 
of  Jesus  Christ,  p.  llOff.;  Hanna,  Our  Lord's  Life  on  Earth  [ed. 
1882),  pp.  4,18-167 ;  Bruce,  Training  of  the  Twelve*,  p.  362 fT. ; 
Expositor,  3rd  ser.  [18S9J,  p.  1C6££.;  D.  Smith,  The  Dat/s  of  IIi» 

Fiesh,P.  436ff.  David  Smith. 

BETROTHAL.— Betrothal  among  the  Jews  in 
the  time  of  Jesus,  like  so  many  other  social  in- 
stitutions, was  in  process  of  transition.  Jewish 
marriage  customs  were  in  origin  the  same  as  those 
of  other  Semitic  peoples,  but  Jewish  civilization 
was  far  removed  from  its  primitive  stages.  Un- 
fortunately there  is  little  positive  information  con- 
cerning the  ceremony  of  betrothal  in  NT  times 
proper.  The  Talmudic  seder  on  marriage  includes 
two  tractates,  Kcthuhoth  and  Kidchishin,  dealing 
largely  with  the  preliminaries  of  marriage,  tlie 
latter  especially  with  betrothal,  but  it  is  con- 
siderably later  than  the  NT  period.  Accordingly, 
one  cannot  be  sure  that  the  elaborate  laws  therein 
set  forth  obtained  in  the  time  of  Jesus.  Yet 
it  is  possible  by  the  study  of  betrothal  customs  in 
Hebrew  and  in  Talmudic  times  to  form  a  highly 
probable  hypothesis  as  to  such  customs  in  the  time 
of  Jesus. 

1.  The  OT  betrothal  ceremony  perpetuated  in  a 
conventional  fashion  the  recollection  of  the  time 
when  u,  woman  was  purchased  from  her  family. 
This  appears  in  the  Heb.  word  Sntt  (Dt  20T,  Hos 
19'20).  Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  the  use 
of  this  word  as  anything  more  than  a  conventional 
survival.  In  the  days  of  the  codes  and  the  pro- 
phets the  time  was  long  past  when  a  man's  wife  was 
strictly  his  property.  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear 
that  when  a  woman  was  designated  (in;  Ex  218,  M) 
by  the  head  of  her  family  as  the  future  wife  of 
another  man,  there  was  paid  over  by  the  prospec- 
tive bridegroom  a  certain  sum  of  money  (or  service, 
as  in  the  case  of  Jacob),  and  a  contract  which 
was  inviolable  was  then  entered  into  (Gn  3413,  Ex 
22").  Until  the  time  of  the  marriage  proper  the 
bride-to-be  remained  in  her  own  family.  It  was 
,  "Euth.  Zig.  on  Mt  2618:  *r»r  M/*«Si»  ri.v  ux!**  *I«***; 
xetpthturett  to  f&vfTixit  itiivoy  tcis  fta8r,ra7f. 


not  permissible  to  betroth  her  to  any  other  man 
except  by  action  amounting  to  divorce,  and  any 
violation  of  the  rights  established  by  the  betrothal 
was  as  serious  as  if  the  two  persons  had  been 
actually  married  (Dt  '22^-*).  in  tne  0T  yor{w\ 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  with  precision  just  how 
soon  the  betrothal  was  followed  by  the  wedding 
In  later  times,  in  the  case  of  a  virgin  it  was  after 
the  lapse  of  a  year,  and  at  least  thirty  days  in  the 
case  of  a  widow  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  establish 
more  than  a  possibility  of  these  periods  in  OT 
times.  So,  too,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  with 
any  great  precision  the  betrothal  ceremony,  but 
it  certainly  included  the  payment  of  some  sum 
{mohar;  in  addition  to  above  references,  see  1  S 
18B),  and  the  making  of  a  betrothal  contract 
(either  rim  voce,  Ezk  1(P,  or  in  writing)  by  the 
prospective  bridegroom.  We  know  nothing  of  any 
formal  ceremony  or  of  the  use  of  a  ring  (unless 
[unlikely]  it  may  he  in  <  !n  -2iM),  The  money  pay- 
ment belonged  originally  to  the  family  of  the 
woman,  but  gradually  came  to  belong  in  part  or 
wholly  to  the  wo.i  an  herself.  The  woman  might 
bring  wealth  to  her  hnsband,  as  in  the  case  of 
Rachel  and  Leah,  but  this  was  not  obligatory  in 
the  Hebrew  period,  and  cannot  be  said  to  belong 
to  betrothal  as  such.  The  first  advances  might 
come  from  the  family  of  either  party.  There  is  no 
dear  evidence  that  the  young  woman  had  any 
right  of  appeal  from  the  choice  of  her  family.  The 
bridegroom  himself  very  probably  did  not  conduct 
the  negotiations,  but  the  matter  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  third  party,  as  his  parents,  or  some  trusted 
servant  or  friend. 

After  the  Exile  the  custom  of  the  earlier  period 
seems  to  have  continued,  although  with  certain 
modifications.  The  payment  to  the  bride's  father 
on  the  part  of  the  prospective  groom  had  been 
increasingly  regarded  as  the  property,  at  least 
in  part,  of  the  bride.  Such  a  payment  during 
this  period  was  oft?n  supplemented  by  a  dowry  in 
the  true  sense  {To  8-1,  Sir  2.5--).  No  consent  of  the 
girl  was  demanded,  nor  do  we  know  of  the  recog- 
nition of  any  legal  age  of  consent,  unless,  as  in 
somewhat  later  times,  it  was  not  expected  that 
boys  would  marry  before  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
girls  before  twelve  (Aboth  v.  21).  Although 
families  undoubtedly  reached  some  sort  of  early 
arrangement,  'there  is  no  clear  reference  to  the 
betrothal  of  children. 

2.  In  Talmudic  times  proper  there  was  a  distinct 
tendency  to  combine  betrothal  with  the  wedding. 
At  present  the  wedding  ceremony  among  orthodox 
Jews  combines  the  two  elements  of  the  two  older 
ceremonies.  Possibly  because  of  Western  in- 
fluences the  Rabbis  became  more  insistent  upon 
the  right  of  the  girl  (at  least  if  she  had  reached 
her  majority,  whenever  that  may  have  been, 
Kidditshin,  41a)  to  give  consent,  Itab  especially 
urging  it.  As  the  two  ceremonies  were  united, 
in  addition  to  the  former  betrotl  al  there  grew 
up  a  much  less  permanent  form  of  engagement 
i  similar  to  that  which  obtains  among  Western 
J  peoples  to-day.  In  Jerusalem,  at  least,  there  seem 
I  to  have  been  certain  opportunities  (15  of  Ab  and 
Kippurim)  for  young  people  to  become  acquainted 
before  the  union  was- determined  upon.  All  men 
were  supposed  to  niarry  before  the  age  of  20,  and 
the  age  of  woiren  was  a  few  years  less.  Other 
tendencies  in  Talmudic  times  were  the  fixing  of 
the  amount  of  the  dowry  at  not  less  than  ">'J  zuz, 
that  of  the  mohar  at  200  zuz,  and  the  use  of  a 
peculiarly  shaped  ring.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  conventionalizing  of  the  mohar  is  evi- 
denced in  the  words  which  are  now  used  for  the 
ceremony  of  betrothal:  pi?np  'consecration,'  j'tnvtt 
'betrothal,'  ]-dis/  '  compact,'  D'tun  '  conditions/ 
3.  Thus  the  ceremony  of  betrothal  in  NT  times 


probably  involved  the  following  acts-  m  a 
tract  drawn  up  by  the  parents^ ty  t. e  ^Und 
of  the  bridegroom.'  (2)  The  meeting  of  the™™ 
families  concerned,  with  other  witnes^fat  wldch 

already  arranged  ,3J  T^  pa^  o f  ^,™ 
rhe  act  of  betrothal  gained  \n  importance,  and  t  e 
two  parhes  seem  to  have  been  s.ated'unde a 
canopy  during  the  procedure,  and  the  company  to 
S^lC'r1  i  ■  M  """^nsly  Jovial  celeLtLm 
Mnctly  sneaking,  there  was  no  religious  ceremony 
connected  w.th  the  act,  but  if  a  priest  were  preS 
he  doubtless  pronounced  some  benediction  which 
was  subsequently  elaborated  into  that  used  by 
later  orthodox  Judaism.  The  status  of  the  niin 
and  woman  was  now,  as  in  Hebrew  times,  prac- 
tically the  same  as  that  of  married  persons  al- 
though it  was  now  generally  customary  for' the 
wedding  ceremony  proper  to  be  celebrated  at  the 
expiration  of  a  year  in  the  ease  of  a  virgin,  and  in 
thirty  days  in  the  case  of  a  widow.  As  in  the 
older  times,  separation  of  betrothed  persons  de- 
manded a  divorce,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  live  together  as  man 
and  wife  without  a  subsequent  wedding  ceremony. 
The  children  of  such  «,  union  would  be  regarded  as 
legitimate. 

So  far  as  the  relations  of  Mary  and  Joseph  are 
concerned,  it  would  appear  from  the  narrative  in 
both  Matthew  and  Luke  that  in  their  case  the 
custom  of  the  Jews  was  followed.  The  description 
of  the  betrothal  in  the  Go.ytd  of  Mary  is  clearly 
unhistorical  and  born  of  pious  imagination  ;  but 
we  are  justified  in  believing  that  Joseph  drew  up 
the  customary  contract,  paid  a  mohar  of  approxi- 
mately 200  zuz,  and  gave  Mary  a  ring.  After  the 
formal  betrothal  (pvy<rre6eu>,  Mt  1,B,  Lk  l'-7  25)  they 
are  reported  to  have  lived  together  without  a 
second,  or  wedding,  ceremony.  As  has  already 
appeared,  there  would  be  no  question  as  to  the 
legitimacy  of  children  born  of  such  a  union. 

Literature.— Complete  details  as  to  the  Talmudic  require- 
ments regard ing  betrothal  are  ^'iven  in  Kiddushin;  see  also  the 
article  *  Betrothal '  in  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  and  Mielziner, 
Jeunsk  Law  "f  Marriage  and  Divorce.  For  the  ancient  Hebrew 
betrothal,  see  Benzinger,  Heb.  Arch.  p.  133 ff.  ;  and  Nowack, 
Heb.  Arch.  i.  155ff.  Brief  accounts  are  also  to  be  found  in 
Edersheim,  Sketches  of  Jewish  Social  Life,  and  good  articles  in 
Hamburger,  Herzog,  Hastings'  DB,  and  tn  the  Eneyc.  Biblica. 

Shailer  Mathews. 

BIER.— The  Gr.  word  copti  (Heb.  n?c,  1  S  3s1), 
'bier,'  more  strictly  means  'a  cottin.  Lk  714  is 
the  only  place  where  the  word  appears  in  the  ~ST. 
The  bier  was  an  open  coffin,  or  simply  aflat  wooden 
frame  on  which  the  body  of  the  dead  Mas  carried 
to  the  grave.  Olo>cil  coffins  were  not  used  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord.  According  to  the  Levitical  Law, 
contact  with  a  dead  body  was  forbidden  as  a  source 
of  defilement  (Nu  ID11-'4).  In  raising  to  life  the 
widow's  son  at  Nain,  Jesus,  by  touching  the  bier 
only,  avoided  any  infringement  of  the  letter  of  the 
Law.  But  the  miracle,  prompted  by  that  same  in- 
tense sympathy  with  human  sorrow  which  He  so 
strikingly  manifested  on  another  occasion  (Jn  IP'), 
pointed  to  a  higher  and  more  authoritative  law 
— that  Divine  eternal  law  of  compassion  which 
received  its  freest  and  fullest  expression  for  the 
first  time  in  His  own  life,  and  which  forms  one  of 
the  most  distinctive  features  of  His  Gospel. 

Dugald  Clahk. 

BILL.— 1.  Bill  of  divorcement:  Mk  104,  Mt  197 
(RV) :  Gr.  (3tfi\loi>  (a  scroll  or  letter)  dit-oarao-iov ; 
shorter  equivalent,  airoaTAaiov  Mt  531.     In  all  three 

Sassages  the  expression  is  used  of  the  nn™!3  "ijp 
emanded  in  Dt  241"4  of  the  husband  who  divorces 
his  wife.  In  contrast  with  the  older  usage— still 
prevalent  in  the  East— of  divorce  by  a  merely 
verbal  process,   the  need  of  preparing  a  written 
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document  was  calculated  to  be  a  bar  against  hasty 
or  frivolous  action,  while  the  bill  itself  served  the 
divorced  wife  as  a  certificate  of  her  right  to  marry 
again.  The  Rabbis,  who  dwelt  with  special  gusto 
('non  sine  complacentia  quadani' — Lightfoot)  on 
the  subject  of  divorce,  had  drawn  up  regulations 
as  to  the  proper  wording  of  the  bill  of  divorcement, 
its  sealing  and  witnessing,  and  the  number  of  lines 
— neither  lesa  nor  more  than  twelve— the  writing 
must  occupy.  In  the  eyes  of  Jesus,  no  document, 
however  formal,  could  prevent  divorce  from  being 
a  violation  of  God's  purpose  in  instituting  marriage. 
See  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  in  Mt  531. 

2.  A  bond  (so  RV)  or  written  acknowledgment 
of  debt,  Lk  16fi-7:  Gr.  (Ti.,  Tr.,  WH)  to.  ypifiiiara, 
(TR)  rA  ypififia.  The  word  itself  is  indefinite 
(literallv="the  letters'),  and  throws  no  light  upon 
a  question  much  discussed  by  commentators  on  the 
parahle  of  the  Unjust  Steward,  viz.  Was  the  bond 
merely  an  acknowledgment  of  a  debt,  or  was  it  an 
undertaking  to  pay  a  fixed  annual  rental  from  the 
produce  of  a  farm?  Edersheim  decides,  though 
without  giving  his  reasons,  for  the  former  alter- 
native ;  Lightfoot  inclines  to  the  latter.  Against 
the  theory  of  a  simple  debt  is  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  the  obligation  is  stated  in  kind — wheat 
and  oil— and  not  in  money ;  and  the  probability 
of  the  story  is  heightened  if  we  are  to  understand 
that  the  remissions  authorized  by  the  steward — 
amounting  in  money  value,  according  to  Edersheim, 
to  the  not  very  considerable  sums  of  £5  and  £25 
respectively — affected  not  a  single  bat  an  annual 
payment.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  van  Koets- 
feld,  who  argues  strongly  for  the  view  that  the 
document  was  of  the  nature  of  a  lease,  admits, 
there  is  no  precedent  for  the  word  \xpeo<f>t\e'- 
■rat)  rendered  'debtors'  being  used  for  tenants. 
Julicher  dismisses  the  whole  controversy  as  ir- 
relevant.  Another  point  in  dispute  is  whether 
the  old  bond  was  altered,  or  a  new  one  substituted 
for  it.  Lightfoot  and  Edersheim  again  take  dif- 
ferent sides.  The  alteration  of  the  old  bond  is 
suggested,  though  not  absolutely  demanded,  by 
the  language  of  the  passage,  and  would  be,  accord- 
ing to  Edersheim,  in  accordance  with  the  probabil- 
ities of  the  case.  Acknowledgments  of  debt  were 
usually  written  on  wax-covered  tablets,  and  could 
easily  be  altered,  the  stylus  in  use  being  provided, 
nut  only  with  a  sharp-pointed  kothebh  or  writer, 
but  with  a  flat  thick  mvhifc  or  eraser.  In  any  case 
it  is  clear  that  the  '  bill '  was  written  by  the  person 
undertaking  the  obligation ;  that  it  was  the  only 
formal  evidence  of  the  obligation;  and  that  its 
supervision  belonged  to  the  functions  of  the 
steward.  Hence,  should  the  steward  conspire  with 
the  debtors  against  his  master's  interests,  the 
latter  had  no  check  upon  the  fraud. 

rJ:^%^K^-^^ieim,LifeanilTimeaqfJetustheMeatia1i, 
™  ™  ♦  i  L,-h™-  Hor-  We&.,  in  he;  see  also  the  various 
commentators  on  the  Parables.  NORMAN  FRASER. 

BINDING  AND  LOOSING.-See  Oesahea  Phi- 

LIPPI,   lvEYS. 

BIRD.— See  Animals,  p.  65*. 
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i.  St.  Luke's  account.— 1.  Jewish  element  and 
colouring. — The  two  accounts  of  our  Lord's  birth 
in  the  Gospels  cany  us  at  once  into  the  very  heart 
of  Jewish  home  life.  In  the  fuller  account  of  the 
two,  that  of  St.  Luke,  the  evidence  of  this  Jewish 
element  has  been  materially  strengthened  by  recent 
literature  and  discussion.  No  one,  e.g.,  can  read 
the  early  Canticles  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  without 
noticing  their  intensely  Jewish  character.  This 
was  amply  shown  by  Kyle  and  James  in  their 
edition  of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  (see  esp.  pp.  xci 
xeii),  ;i  work  which  may  fairly  be  placed  some 
half  century  or  so  before  bur  Lord's  Advent.  In 
the  same  manner  Chase  has  illustrated  many  points 
of  contact  between  these  Canticles  and  the  lan- 

fuage  of  the  Eighteen  Prayers  of  the  synagogue.* 
lore  recently  Sanday  has  emphasized  the  same 
argument,  more  especially  in  relation  to  the  Bene- 
dicts, in  which  he  finds  quite  a  piling  up  of  ex- 
pressions characteristic  of  the  old  popular  Messianic 
expectation  ;  the  first  five  or  six  verses  are  quite 
sufficient  to  mark  this  essentially  pre-Christian 
character  (Critical  Questions,  p.  133;  see  also 
Nebe,  Die  Kindheitsgeschichte  unseres  Hemi  Jesu 
Christi  nach  Matthaus  und  Lukas  ausgelegt,  1893 
p.  1G6  ff  ;  and  even  Gunkel,  Zum  religionsgeschicht- 
lichen  Verstitndniss  des  NT,  1903,  p.  67).  f 

This  question  of  the  composition  of  the  Canticles  in  St.  Luke 
is  a  very  important  one,  because  it  is  constantly  assumed  that 
they  were  the  invention  of  the  author  of  the  Third  Gospel. 
But  in  this  case  we  have  to  assume  that  the  Greek  Luke,  or 
some  unknown  writer,  was  able  to  transfer  himself  in  thought 
to  a  time  when  Jewish  national  hopes,  which  were  shattered  by 
the  fate  of  the  capital,  were  still  vividly  cherished  in  Jewish 
circles,  and  that  he  was  able  to  express  those  hopes  in  the 
popular  language  current  at  the  date  of  our  Lord's  birth  with 
a  marked  absence  of  any  later  Christian  conceptions.* 

And  yet  with  all  this  Jewish  colouring  there  is 
in  these  Canticles  a  depth  and  a  charm  which  have 
appealed  to  men  everywhere  throughout  the  Chris- 
tian centuries.  No  one  recognized  the  Jewish  ele- 
ment in  these  early  chapters  of  St.  Luke  more 
frankly  than  M.  Eenan  ;  but  he  could  also  write  of 
the  Magnificat,  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  Bened'icttis, 
Nunc  Dimittis :  '  Never  were  sweeter  songs  in- 
vented to  put  to  sleep  the  sorrows  of  poor  humanity ' 
(Les  Evangiles,  p.  278). 

2.  Objections  taken  to  the  contents  of  Lk  1.  2.— 
The  extravagant  assertion  must,  of  course,  not  be 
forgotten,  that  we  owe  these  opening  chapters  of 
St  Luke,  or  at  least  some  of  their  details,  to  the 
influence  of  other  great  Eastern  religions.  A  dis- 
cussion vof  this  assertion  may  more  properly  be 
referred  to  the  art.  Virgin  Birth.§    But  a  word 

*  'The  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Early  Church '  (TS  i.  3,  p. '147  ff.). 

t  Harnack,  in  his  llrden  tind  Aufsatze,  i.  p.  307  ff.  (liXW), 
maintains  that  while  St  Luke  has  undoubtedly  used  a  Jewish- 
Christian  document  in  chs.  1  and  2,  he  has  also  introduced 
touches  acceptable  to  a  Greek,  and  that  one  word,  in  common 
use  to-day,  was  wanting  in  the  original  Christian  phraseology, 
the  word  'Saviour.'  According  to  Harnack,  we  owe  this  word 
to  St.  Luke,  a  word  so  often  used  by  the  Greeks  to  designate 
their  gods,  and  thus  it  found  its  way  into  Lk  2».  St  Paul 
scarcely  knew  it ;  but  shortly  after  his  tune,  when  we  come 
to  St  Luke,  it  is  otherwise.  It  is  further  argued  that  we  look 
for  the  word  in  vain  in  St.  Mark  or  St.  Matthew.  But,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  use  by  St.  John,  cf  Jn  4«  and  1  Jn  4",  St. 
Matthew  (V21)  emphasizes  the  meaning  of  the  word  Jems, 
'  for  it  is  he  that  shall  save  (mm)  his  people  from  their  sins ' ; 
and  St.  Paul  in  hid  first  recorded  missionary  address  speaks 
of  'a  Saviour  Jesus'  (trairip  'lweSs),  and  connects  His  coming 
with  the  remission  of  sins  (Ac  13^-  3«).  Cf.  Ph  3-"  and  Ac  G*1, 
an  admittedly  early  source) ;  also  Ps-Sol  10»  160. 

I  Zahn  well  remarks:  'Passages  like  Lk  1-2,  which  in  their 
narrative  portions  and  the  psalms  introduced  can  be  compared 
for  poetical  grace  and  genuinely  Israelitish  spirit  only  with  the 
most  beautiful  portions  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  could  not  have 
been  composed  by  a  Greek  like  St.  Luke'  (Einleitung,  ii.  P. 
404).  The  whole  passage  should  be  consulted.  On  the  minute 
account  of  the  ritual  in  the  Temple  (Lk  2^3f),  and  its  signifi- 
cance as  pointing  to  an  early  date  for  the  narrative,  see  Sanday 
(I  e.  p.  135),  and  the  Church  Quarterly  Jieriew,  Oct.  1904,  p.  194, 
The  whole  point  of  St.  Luke's  full  acquaintance  with  the  lego! 
ritual  is  well  brought  out  by  B.  Weiss  (Leben  Jesu,  i.  p.  237). 

5  See,  however,  amongst  the  most  recent  writers,  A.  Jeremias, 
Babylunisches  im  ST,  pp.  48,  49,  ond  his  able  criticism. 
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may  here  be  said  upon  the  most  recent  attempt  to 
trace  this  alleged  influence,  in  Indische  Einftkssc, 
auf  evangelische  Erzcihlungen,  by  G.  A.  van  den 
Burgh  van  Eysinga,  1904.'  On  ]i.  -22  (f.  a  whole 
series  of  alleged  parallels  is  quoted  between  the 
coming  of  the  aged  Simeon  into  the  Temple  and 
the  coming  of  the  sage  Asita  into  the  Palace  to 
do  homage  to  the  infant  Buddha.  While  the 
writer  is  constrained  (p.  23)  to  admit  that  the 
whole  of  the  story  of  Simeon  is  told  in  a  strongly 
Hebraistic  style,  he  maintains  that  it  is  not  said 
that  the  original  motive  of  the  incident  is  also  of 
Hebrew  origin.  But  in  this  connexion  it  is  very 
significant  that,  while  a  supposed  parallel  isalk-gi/d 
between  every  verse  which  tells  of  Simeon  (Lie 
jkvsj)  Jinri  (|ie  story  of  Asita,  there  is  one  verse 
(v.*)  for  which  no  parallel  is  adduced  ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  sec  that  any  other  than  a  motivu  of 
Hehrew  origin  could  inspire  such  words  as  these: 
'and  it  had  been  revealed  unto  him  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  he  should  not  see  death  before  he  had 
seen  the  Lord's  Christ.'  The  contrast  is  rightly 
marked  between  the  pious  resignation  of  Simeon 
and  the  wail  of  Asita  over  his  departure  amid  the 
ruins  of  old  age  and  death.  But  what  could  be 
more  absurd  than  to  find  a  parallel  (p.  22)  between 
Asita  taking  his  path  across  the  sky  by  the  way 
of  the  wind,  and  the  statement  of  St.  Luke  that 
Simeon  came  £v  t£  irvevfxa.Ti  into  the  Temple? 

From  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view  these 
Jewish  conceptions  are  noteworthy.  In  Lk  lJJ  we 
read  :  '  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the 
Son  of  the  Most  High :  and  the  Lord  God  shall 
give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David  ;  and 
lie  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever ; 
and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.'  Here 
again  we  have  language  closely  resembling  that 
of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  e.g.  l74-»--3)  full  of 
Jewish  thought  and  expectation,  expressing  the 
hopes  of  the  times  at  which  it  purports  to  be 
written,  but  scarcely  such  as  would  have  been  in- 
vented by  a  Christian  composer.*  But  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  into  the  midst  of  this  Jewish 
language  some  Christian  writer  wished  to  intro- 
duce a  statement  of  our  Lord's  virgin  birth,  and 
that  he  did  so  by  the  interpolation  of  the  next  two 
verses,  Lk  lw- M.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no 
valid  ground  for  regarding  these  two  verses  as 
interpolated.  They  are  retained  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished editors  of  the  NT  both  in  England  and 
Germany,  e.g.  WH,  Blass,  Nestle  ;  even  Gunkel 
can  see  no  reason  for  their  excision  (Zum  religions- 
gzsehichtlichen  VcntondnUs  des  KT,  19D3,  p.  66). 

There  are  one  or  two  points  connected  with  this 
alleged  interpolation  which  we  may  notice  with- 
out encroaching  upon  the  art.  VntGlN  BlRTH. 

(ft)  We  are  struck  with  the  extraordinary  reserve 
and  brevity  of  the  statement,  a  reserve  which 
characterizes  the  whole  story  in  Lk  1.  2.  These 
two  verses  (l34-35)  contain,  we  are  told,  the  only 
reference  to  the  virgin  birth.  Let  us  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  this  is  so ;  and  if  so  we  cannot  but 
contrast  the  language  with  that  of  the  Protevan- 
g ilium  Jacobi,  with  its  fantastic  and  prurient 
details,  or  even  with  that  portion  of  the  Ascension 
o/haiah,  viz.  the  Vision  of  Isaiah,  which  carries 
us  back,  according  to  Charles,  within  the  lines  of 
the  first  Christian  century  (Ascen.  Is.  p.  xxiifr'.). 

(6)  Let  us  suppose  that  these  two  verses  are  no 
longer  to  find  a  place  in  the  story,  what  then?  It 
has  been  urged  with  truth  that  the  tchole  of  St. 
Luke's  narrative  is  impregnated  with  the  under- 
lying idea  that  when  Christ  was  born  His  mother 
was  a  virgin,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  omit 
this  element  without  destroying  the  whole  (Church 
Quarterly  lleview,  July  1904,  p.  383). 

*  "The  phraseology  of  the  suspected  w."4  ss  "  unmistakably 
Hebraistic '  (G.  II.  liox  in  ZNTW,  1905,  Heft  1,  p.  92). 
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The  Christ  inn  belief,'  ivntoa  Professor  V.  Rose  of  Friboure 
is  manifest  from  the  whole  trend  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy 
Mary  ,t  is  who  contrary  to  all  Hebrew  use,  appears  alone  upon 
the  scene.  While  Zachnnas  receives  the  celestial  n™,iTnJ 
I  ho  birth  of  a  son  while he.hfanielf  hj!Sa  tft"SS,SJTthJ 
Messianic  era  and  the  destiny  of  John,  Joseph  plays  not  the 
smallest  part  in  the  mystery  of  Jesus.  Marv  is  entirely  in  the 
foreground  :  to  her  the  angel  addresses  himself ;  the  prophecy 
of  Zecharlah  has  to  do  With  her  ;  she  speaks  to  the  chfld  found 
in  the  Temple;  Joseph  mays  nothing;  he  keeps  in  the  buck- 
ground.  His  position  in  the  lamily  is  that  of  guardian  the 
supporter  of  Mary,  the  protector  of  Jesus'  (Studies  in  ike 
Gospels,  1003,  p.  7^). 

f>)  If  the  interpolator  of  these  two  verses  in 
question  had  done  his  work  so  '  clearly  and  etl'ee- 
tivcly'  as  Schmiedel  maintains,  it  is  surely  sur- 
prising that  he  should  have  allowed  any  of'  those 
passages  in  the  original  document  to  stand  which 
could  refer  in  any  way  to  Joseph's  parentage. 
These  references,  e.g.  2a7-aB- 4I*  **•  *8,  would  have 
seriously  impaired  both  the  clearness  and  effective- 
ness of  his  work.  But  suppose,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  whole  story  comes  to  us  from  one  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  of  the  case, 
we  can  then  understand  why  he  could  allow  the 
passages  about  Joseph  to  stand;  in  common  esti- 
mation our  Lord  passed  for  the  son  of  Joseph ; 
probably  in  the  register  of  births  He  was  thus  de- 
scribed ;  and  from  a  social  point  of  view  it  was 
necessary,  as  we  shall  see,  that  this  should  be  so. 

3.  Probable  sources  of  St.  Luke's  information. — 
St.  Luke's  account  gives  us  nut  only  a  picture  of 
Jewish  home  life,  but  it  also  reveals  the  workings 
of  a  Jewish  mother's  heart ;  it  gives  us  with  un- 
mistakable clearness,  and  yet  with  the  utmost 
delicacy  and  reserve,  information  which  could 
scarcely  have  come  from  any  one  in  the  first  in- 
stance but  a  woman  (this  is  admirably  shown  by 
Ramsay  in  the  second  chapter  of  Was  Christ  bom 
at  Bethlehem  ?).  Whether  this  information  reached 
St.  Luke  through  a  written  document  or  whether 
it  came  to  him  orally,  we  cannot  say,  and  from 
the  present  point  of  view  it  does  not  matter.  For 
the  impression  which  is  derived  from  his  account  is 
twofold, — not  only  that  it  is  of  Palestinian  origin, 
but  also  that  it  is  derived  from  Mary  the  mother 
of  the  Lord,  or  from  those  who  were  closely  ac- 
quainted with  her.* 

It  has  been  lately  suggested,  with  much  force  and  learning, 
that  the  information  derived  in  the  first  place  from  the  Virgin 
herself  may  have  reached  St.  Luke  through  Joanna  (Sanday, 
Critical  Questions,  p.  157).  Evidently  St.  Luke  had  some  special 
source  of  information  connected  with  the  court  of  the  Herods, 
and  Joanna  the  wife  of  Chuza,  Herod's  steward,  appears  no 
fewer  than  four  times  upon  the  stage  of  the  Gospel  history. 
She  accompanies  our  Lord  amongst  the  other  women  in  Galilee  ; 
she  was  one  of  the  group  of  women  who  had  witnessed  the 
Crucifixion,  and  who  atterwards  went  to  the  grave  on  the 
morning  of  the  first  Easter  Day  ;  and  it  may  be  safely  inferred 
that  she  was  one  of  the  women  in  the  upper  room  after  the 
Ascension.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  she  and  the  Virgin 
Mother  were  often  in  each  other's  company.  It  may,  of  course, 
be  alleged  that  St.  Luke's  news  about  the  Herods  may  have 
reached  him  through  other  channels,  and  that  there  is  no  proof 
that  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  Joanna. 

Tf  credit  be  allowed  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
it  would  seem  that  St.  Luke  himself,  as  also  St. 

*  See  the  remarks  of  Wright,  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels  in 
Greek*  v  ''O'1 '  Dalman,  Die  Worte  Jesu,  i.  31.  Recent  attempts 
have  been  made  to  ascribe  the  Magnificat  to  Elisabeth,  and 
the  arguments  for  and  against  this  view  will  be  found  in  1  IM 
vol  xii  110(13]  P  72  f  but  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  urged  by 
Harnac'k  {Sitzuiwb.  d.  K«»ig.  1'teum .  A  kad.de rWissensch  z,i 
Berlin  xxvii  19u«),  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  words  'the 
lowliness  of  his  handmaiden,'  are  not  most  naturally  connected 
with  the  words  of  Mary  to  the  angel,  '  Behold  the  handmaid  of 
the  Lord"  (Lk  l4a),  and  that  the  words  '  shall  call  me  blessed 
are  not  beat  referred  to  the  words  spoken  by  Elisabeth  to  Mary 
(vv  4"  ■!"■)  On  the  proposal  to  find  in  the  words  of  Mary,  all 
generations  shall  call  me  blessed,'  an  imitation  of  the  words  of 
Leah  in  Gn  3U«,  see  Nebe,  Die  hvndheytsgeschichte,  p.  130, 
Plummer  St.  Luke,  ad  loc,  also  Jacquier,  Histoid  de  NT, 
ii  WK1W5).  The  contrast  far  exceeds  any  comparison,  as  these 
writers  show.  The  combination  in  Mary  of  the  deepest  humility 
with  a  firm  consciousness  of  her  own  high  calling  and  future 
renown  is  very  striking  See,  further,  burn,  JSiceta  oj  Hemes* 
ana,  1205,  p.  "cliiiff. 
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Paul,  may  well  have  come  into  personal  contact 
with' one  or  more  members  of  the  Holy  Family. 
We  read,  for  instance,  in  Ac  2118,  in  one  of  the 
'  We '  sections  of  that  book  :  '  And  the  day  follow- 
ing Paul  went  in  with  us  unto  James  ;  and  all  the 
elders  Mere  present.'  How  much  St.  Luke  may 
have  learnt  from  St.  James  the  Lord's  brother,  it  is, 
of  course,  presumptuous  to  say  ;  but  he  may  at 
least  have  learnt  something  during  his  stay  in 
Jerusalem  as  to  the  place  and  the  circumstances 
connected  with  our  Lord's  birth.  We  cannot  for- 
get the  Evangelist's  claim  to  have  traced  the 
course  of  all  things  accurately  from  the  first  {Lk 
1-),  and  he  would  scarcely  have  neglected  the 
opportunities  of  information  which  were  open  to 
hiiu  in  Jerusalem  and  afterwards  in  Ciesarea. 

4.  Bethlehem  as  our  Lord's  birthplace. — The  in- 
tercourse just  referred  to  would  at  least  have  saved 
St.  Luke  from  the  gross  geographical  blunder 
which  he  has  been  accused  of  making  at  the  outset 
of  his  history,  the  blunder  of  confusing  Bethlehem- 
Jmlah  with  another  Bethlehem  in  Galilee  (see,  in 
relation  to  this  alleged  blunder,  Knowling,  Our 
Lord's  Virgin  Birth  and  the  Criticism  of  To-day, 
pp.  6-13).  But  the  recently  published  remarks  of 
Sanday  may  well  be  remembered  in  this  connexion 
(Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels,  p.  2o)  :  — 

'There  are  two  Bethlehems,  the  second  in  Galilee,  about 
seven  miles  west  of  Nasiareth,  and  it  has  recently  been  sug- 
gested in  the  Kncyc.  Biblica  that  the  Galilean  Bethlehem  was 
the  true  scene  of  the  Nativity.  There  would  be  real  advan- 
tages  if  Bethlehem  could  be  thought  of  as  near  to  Nazareth. 
Bui  to  obtain  this  result  we  have  to  go  entirely  behind  our 
Gospels.  Both  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  are  express  in  plac- 
ing the  birth  of  Christ  at  Bethlehem  of  Judeea.  And  as  their 
narratives  are  wholly  independent  of  each  other,  and  differ  in 
most  other  respects,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  on  this  point  a 
convergence  of  two  distinct  traditions.* 

Professor  Usener,  indeed,  fastens  upon  the  pas- 
sage Jn  I411-,  and  sees  in  it  the  hidden  path  by 
which  Bethlehem  found  its  way  into  the  Gospel 
tradition  (Encyc.  Bibl.  iii.  3347).  But  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  writer  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  was  himself  unaware  of  our  Lord's  birth  at 
Bethlehem,  because  lie  expresses  the  popular  ex- 
pectation of  the  ignorant  multitude.  If  the  Gospel 
was  written  at  the  late  date  demanded  by  advanced 
critics,  his  ignorance  of  such  a  belief  would  be 
altogether  unaccountable.  Quite  apart  from  our 
Gospels,  Charles  would  refer  the  remarkable  pas- 
sage in  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  11--—  to  a  very 
early  date,  deriving  it  from  the  archetype  which 
he  carries  back  to  the  close  of  the  1st  cent.  (Introd. 
pp.  xxii-xlv) ;  and  from  a  comparison  of  v.2  and  v.13 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Bethlehem-Judah 
was  meant  throughout  the  narrative  as  the  scene 
of  our  Lord's  birth.  But  if  the  writer  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  was  St.  John,  it  is  a  most  arbitrary 
procedure  to  see  in  this  passage  (V1L)  any  proof 
that  the  place  of  the  Nativity  was  unknown  to 
him.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  St.  John  was  also 
ignorant  of  our  Lord's  descent  from  David?*  an 
inference  which  might  equally  seem  to  follow  from 
the  passage  before  us,  unless  we  remember  that 
the  Evangelist  is  presupposing  that  his  readers 
would  be  well  aware  of  the  true  descent  of  Jesus 
and  the  actual  place  of  His  birth  (see  this  point 
admirably  put  by  Ramsay,  Was  Christ  born  at 
Bi-thh-hnn.'  p.  !I6). 

fordoes  the  fact  that  our  Lord  was  popularly 
known  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  any  way  interfere 

u  u  ■  jruth  tl,at  He  was  1,orn  at  Bethlehem. 
It  has,  indeed,  not  unfrequently  happened  that  a 
man  lias  been  associated  with,  or  even  named  after, 
a  town  where  Ins  youth  and  early  manhood  have 
been  passed,  rather  than  after  the  actual  place  of 

ft^orS&iaft'  '"»"1D»vW  see  especially  Dalman, 
For  Up n.l^™ J  i '  -1??  Charles.  ^«en»on  of  Isaiah,  v.  95. 
totkc  A'lS  p ?27i  8ee' further'  Salmon*  Introduction 


his  birth,  in  which  his  parents  may  have  sojourned 
for  a  while  (B.  Weiss,  Leben  Jesu4,  i.  227).  It 
will,  of  course,  be  said  that  prophecy  pointed  to 
our  Lord's  birth  at  Bethlehem,  and  that  St 
Matthew  (2s)  distinctly  quotes  Micah's  words  hi 
this  connexion.  But  was  the  prophecy  fulfilled? 
On  the  one  hand,  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  St! 
Luke  starts  his  narrative  not  only  with  a  geography 
cal,  but  also  with  a  grave  historical  blunder,  and 
that  he  confuses  an  enrolment  of  Herod  with  the 
subsequent  enrolment,  some  ten  years  later,  of  Ac 
5".  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  St.  Luke's 
accuracy,  so  well  attested  in  other  respects,  would 
have  saved  him  from  making  an  initial  and  need- 
less error,  and  that  the  least  consideration  would 
have  prevented  him  from  connecting  such  an  event 
as  an  enrolment  of  the  people  with  the  birth  of 
the  Messiah  at  Bethlehem,  unless  it  was  true. 
Undoubtedly  both  OT  prediction  and  .Rabbinic 
teaching  pointed  to  Bethlehem,  yet  the  prophecy 
was  fulfilled  according  to  the  Gospel  story  by  the 
introduction  of  a  set  of  circumstances  which  were 
strangely  alien  to  Jewish  national  thought  and 
prestige  :  '  a  counting  of  the  people,  or  census, 
and  that  census  taken  at  the  bidding  of  a  heathen 
emperor,  and  executed  by  one  so  universally  hated 
as  Herod,  would  represent  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
all  that  was  most  repugnant  to  Jewish  feeling' 
(Edersheim,  Jesus  the  Messiah,  i.  181).  At  any 
rate,  we  know  quite  enough  of  Jewish  suscepti- 
bilities and  of  Jewish  fanaticism  in  the  1st  cent, 
of  our  era  to  be  sure  that  a  ruler  like  Herod, 
and  in  his  j>osition,  would  naturally  guard  against 
any  undue  exasperation  of  Jewish  national  and 
religious  feeling.  If  it  is  urged  that  the  story 
of  the  Nativity  was  bound  in  any  case  to  bring 
Joseph  and  Mary  to  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David, 
it  would  have  been  easier  and  more  significant  to 
have  adopted  the  theory  of  Strauss,  to  the  effect 
that  the  parents  were  led  to  go  to  Bethlehem  by 
the  appearance  of  an  angel,  especially  when  we 
remember  that  the  frequent  introduction  of  an- 
gelic visitors  is  described  as  one  of  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  writings  of  St.  Luke. 

5.  The  census  of  Quirmius. — It  is  one  of  the 
great  merits  of  Professor  Ramsay's  theory,  that  it 
not  only  claims  credibility  for  the  enrolment  of 
Lk2:Jasan  historical  event,  but  that  it  also  com- 
bines with  that  claim  a  due  recognition  of  Jewish 
national  prejudices.  The  word  for  'enrolment' 
(awoypcupJ)),  or  its  plural,  was  the  word  for  the 
periodic  enrolments  which  beyond  all  doubt  were 
made  in  Egypt,  probably  initiated  by  Augustus. 
These  enrolments  were  numberings  of  the  people 
according  to  households,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  valuation  for  purposes  of  taxation.  But 
H.  Holtzmann  urges  in  objection  that  Egypt  is  not 
Syria  (Hand-Cvmmentar  zinit  NT,  1001,  p.  310). 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  does  not  seem 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  such  enrolments 
would  take  place  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,* 
especially  under  a  ruler  so  systematic  as  Augustus  ; 
and  this  probability  Ramsay  has  not  forgotten  to 
illustrate.  Moreover,  as  the  same  writer  urges, 
we  have  to  take  into  account  the  delicate  and 
difficult  position  of  Herod,  who  was  obliged,  onthe 
one  hand,  to  carry  out  the  Imperial  policy,  whilst, 
on  the  other  hanJ,  he  was  called  upon  to  rule  over 
a  fanatical  people  full  of  stubborn  pride  and 
inherent  suspicions.  What  under  such  circum- 
stances would  lie  more  likely  than  that  Herod 
would  endeavour  to  give  a  tribal  and  family 
character  to  the  enrolment,  in  fact,  to  conduct  it 

•Percy  Gardner  fart.  'Quirinius'  in  Encyc.  Bib?,  iv.  3ff.) 
admits  that  '  one  or  two  definite,  though  not  conclusive  pienes 
of  evidence  seem  to  indicate  that  this  periodical  census  was  not 
confimd  to  Egypt,  but  was,  in  some  cases  at  all  events,  ex- 
tended to  Syria.' 
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on  national  lines  which  would  harmonize  as  far  as 
was  possible  with  Jewish  sentiment."  Here  prob- 
ably lies  the  true  distinction  between  the  first 
enrolment,  which  was  one  of  a  series,  and  the  en- 
rolment (Ac  5s7)  which  was  conducted  after  the 
Roman  fashion,  and  became  the  cause  not  only  of 
indignation,  but  of  rebellion.  Here,  too,  we  have 
the  probable  explanation  as  to  why  Joseph  and 
the  Virgin  Mother  left  their  home  at  Nazareth  for 
Bethlehem.  If  the  enrolment  had  been  taken  on 
Roman  lines,  there  would  have  been  no  motive  for 
the  journey,  since  in  that  case  only  a  recognition 
of  existing  political  and  social  facts  would  have 
been  involved  ;  but  in  the  present  instance  the 
Roman  method  was  judiciously  modi  lied  by  the 
introduction  of  a  numbering  not  only  by  house- 
holds, but  by  tribes.  There  is,  then,  no  confusion 
between  this  enrolment  of  Herod's  and  the  subse- 
quent enrolment  of  0-7  a.d., — a  confusion  that 
would  involve  a  blunder  of  some  ten  years, — as 
Schmicdcl  and  Pfleidercr  maintain  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  careful  distinction  is  drawn  between 
them. 

Moreover,  since  the  publication  of  his  first  book 
on  the  subject,  Ramsay  has  collected  fresh  details 
to  support  his  tbesis.f  The  year,  for  instance, 
which  he  claims  for  the  first  periodic  census  seems 
to  demand  an  interval  of  some  two  years  between 
it  and  tlie  earliest  date  for  the  Birth  of  our  Lord. 
This  somewhat  lengthy  interval,  which  has  been 
urged  against  the  theory,  may  perhaps  'be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  situation  of  allairs  in  Palestine, 
which  presented  at  the  time  considerable  difficulty 
and  anxiety.  But  a  fair  and  contemporary  ana- 
logy, so  far  as  length  of  time  is  concerned,  may  be 
found  in  another  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
in  a  much  simpler  operation  than  that  of  a  census. 
The  kingdom  of  Paphlagonia  was  incorporated  in 
the  Roman  province  Galatia  ;  but  although  the 
taking  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  was,  as  compared 
with  a  census,  a  matter  which  required  little  pre- 
paration and  instruction  of  officials,  yet  nearly,  or 
perhaps  more  than,  two  years  elapsed  before  the 
oath  was  actually  administered  (Expositor,  Nov. 
1001,  p.  321  if.). 

One  of  the  most  acute  and  prominent  opponents  of  St.  Luke's 
accuracy  in  regard  to  the  question  before  us  is  Professor  Schiirer, 
who  in  trVKS(vol.  i.  [1901]  pp.  508-543)  deals  seriatim  with  the 
difficulties  which,  in  his  opinion,  St.  Luke's  statement  involves. 

(1)  Schiirer,  first  of  all,  points  out  that  history  knows  nothing 
of  a  general  census  of  the  empire  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Hut,  as  Ramsay  rightly  savs,  the  contrary  assertion  stands  on 
a  very  different  level  of  probability  from  that  which  it  occupied 
before  the  Egyptian  discovery.  And  if  there  is  evidence  that 
the  periods  of  the  Egyptian  enrolments  were  frequently  co- 
incident with  the  holding  of  a  census  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire,  we  come  very  near  to  St.  Luke's  statement,  that 
Augustus  laid  down  a  general  principle  of  taking  a  census  of 
the  whole  Roman  world. 

(2)  It  is  maintained  by  Schiirer  that  if  St.  Luke  describes 
Joseph  as  travelling  to  Bethlehem  because  he  was  of  the  house 
and  lineage  of  David,  this  presupposes  that  the  lists  for  the 
census  were  prepared  according  to  descent  and  families,  which 
was  by  no  means  the  Roman  method.  But  Ramsay's  whole 
contention  is  that  the  'enrolment'  in  question  was  conducted 
not  according  to  Roman,  but  according  to  Jewish,  methods. 

'  It  is  urged,'  says  Schiirer,  '  that  in  this  census  an  accommo- 
dation was  made  to  Jewish  customs  and  prejudice.'  But  he 
argues  that  although  this  was  often  the  case  under  the  Em- 

*  On  this  practical  method  of  thus  avoiding  any  outrage  upon 
Jewish  national  feeling,  see,  further,  P».  Weiss.  Leben  Jesu*,  i. 
231.  Turner  (art.  *  Chronology  '  in  Hastings'  DD  i.  404)  also 
points  out  that  Herod  ma--  well  have  been  mindful  of  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  Jews,  and  so,  in  avoiding  the  scandal 
caused  by  the  later  census  (Ac  5a7),  avoided  also  the  notice  of 
history. 

t  Zo'ckler  (art.  'Jesus  Christus  '  ir.  PRE*)  speaks  of  Ramsay's 
theory  in  terms  of  approval ;  Chase  speaks  of  the  same  theory 
as  having  advanced  many  stages  the  probability  that  St.  Luke's 
reference  to  the  enrolment  under  Quirinius  is  historical  (Super- 
natural Element  in  our  Lord's  earthlil  Life,  p.  21)  ;  while 
Kenyon  (art.  'Papyri'  in  Hastings'  DB,  Ext.  Vol.  3S6)  speaks 
of  the  light  which  the  discovery  of  the  census- records  in  Egypt 
has  thrown  upon  the  chronology  of  the  NT,  although,  as  he 
adds,  Professor  Ramsay's  is  the  only  attempt  to  work  out  the 
problem  in  detail. 


pire  yet  in  this  instance  such  a  method  would  have  been  ton 
burdensome  and  inconvenent;  and,  further  tlw it  • 
questionable  whether  such  an  'enrolment Sfi  '  ."(JJ 
and  families  was  pract  cab  e.  since  in  mn,v«»  't  moes 
longer  possible  to 'trace  the  linHf  connex  S  omTpaT 
t.cular  tribe  or  family.  But  with  regard  to  the  formerTf  these 
points,  it  is  quite  consistent  with  Ramsay's  theory  that  iht 
'enrolment' should  have  taken  a  considerable  S  and  with 
regard  to  the  s„,md  pnint.we  are  fortunately  able  to  „uoK 
Dalnmn i  as  to  the  aecimu-y  with  which  family  registers  were  kent 
among  the  Jews  He  points  out  that  tlR- title  '  Son  of  Da«ir 
wouWnot  have  been  ascribed  to  Jesus  if  it  had  been  believed 
that  He  did  not  satisfy  the  genealogical  conditions  imPled  by 
the  name.  The  Book  of  Chronicles,  which  given  (1  Ch  17)  the 
promise  of .2  S  7  revived  afresh  the  idea  of  the *  roya  dest ny 
of  the  family  of  David,  and  thereby  contributed  to  the  preser- 
vation of  he  household  traditions  of  descendants  of  David 
Dubinin  adds,  U  here,  in  addition  to  proud  recollections,  national 
hopes  of  the  greatest  moment  were  bound  up  with  a  particular 
lineage,  those  belonging  to  it  would  be  as  unlikely  to  forget 
their  origin  as,  m  our  own  day,  for  instance,  the  numerous 
descendants  of  Muhammad,  or  the  peasant  families  of  Norway 
who  are  descended  from  ancient  kings.'  And  he  adds,  '  Hen-L- 
it results  that  no  serious  doubts  need  be  offered  to  the  idea  of 
a  trustworthy  tradition  of  Davidic  descent  in  the  family  of 
Joseph  *  (Die  Worte  Jesu,  i.  p.  2GG). 

(3)  But  Schiirer  has  by  no  means  come  to  the  end  of  his 
arguments.  The  decisive  proof  against  a  census  in  the  time  of 
Herod  is  this,  that  Joseph  us  characterizes  the  census  of  Ac  Zfi~ 
as  something  entirely  new  and  unheard  of,  and  that  it  became 
on  that  account  the  cause  of  indignation  and  rebellion."  But 
admitting  these  statements  of  Josephus,  what  then?  Simply 
this,  that  his  language  is  amply  justified  with  reference  to  the 
passage  mentioned,  viz.  Ac  5".  The  year  a.d.  7,  as  Jusephus 
has  it,  did  mark  a  new  departure  ;  the  taxing  then  made  was 
made  after  the  Roman  fashion;  it  was  wholly  removed  in  its 
method  and  in  its  consequences  from  the  earlier  enrolment 
under  Herod.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  whilst  Jostphus 
might  well  refer  to  the  revolt  under  Judas  of  Galilee  as  the 
result  of  this  taxation,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  refer 
to  the  enrolment  of  some  ten  to  fourteen  years  earlier  with 
which  no  rebellious  excitement  was  connected. 

(4)  In  his  latest  edition  Schiirer  is  very  severe  with  regard  to 
Ramsay's  theory  that  Quirinius  was  associated  with  Quintilius 
Varus,  the  latter  being  the  regular  governor  of  Syria  for  its 
internal  administration,  while  the  former  administered  the 
military  resources  of  the  province.  This,  according  to  Ramsay, 
would  bring  Quirinius  to  Syria  B.C.  7-6,  and  the  '  enrolment '  of 
Palestine  took  place  at  the  same  time.  St.  Luke  does  not  say 
that  Quirinius  was  governor ;  he  uses  a  vague  word  with  regard 
to  him,  a  word  which  might  mean  that  the  'enrolment"  was 
made  while  Quirinius  was  acting  as  leader  (r.yi^uv)  in  Syria ; 
and  it  seems  quite  possible  that  St.  Luke  should  speak  of 
Quirinius  in  this  way,  since  he  was  holding  the  delegated 
i.ytfiiiiet  of  the  Emperor  in  his  command  of  the  armies  of  Syria, 
But  Schiirer  presses  his  point,  and  makes  much  of  the  unlikeli- 
hood that  St.  Luke  would  date  his  census  not  from  the  ordinary 
governor,  but  from  one  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  taking 
of  the  census.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  un- 
doubtedly examples  of  frequent  temporary  associations  of 
duties  in  .Roman  administration,- and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Quirinius  may  have  been  concerned  in  the  census.  asTlummer 
suggests  (art.  '  Quirinius*  in  Hastings'  DB  iv.  183).t  Moreover, 
it  may  be  fairly  urged,  as  it  is  in  fact  by  Ramsay,  that  Quirinius 
ruled  for  a  shorter  time  than  Varus,  and  that  as  he  controlled 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  province  he  furnished  the  best 
means  of  dating  (Was  Christ  born  at  Bethlehem?  p.  246;  see 
also  p.  10fi).  But  if  we  once  admit  that  St.  Luke's  words  do 
not  involve  the  belief  that  Quirinius  was  the  actual  governor  of 
Syria,  the  view  that  Quirinius  may  have  been  sent  as  an  extra- 
ordinary legate  to  Syria,  and  as  such  had  undertaken  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  census,  is  well  worthy  of  consideration. 
This  view  is  mentioned  by  Schiirer  (I.e.  p.  540),  although  only  to 
be  rejected.  But  Ramsav  (p.  :?4S)  points  out  that  if  this  sup- 
position is  accepted.it  may  be  observed  that  Quirinius  as  the 
commissioner  for  Svria  and  Palestine  would  be  a  delegate  ex- 
ercising the  emperor's  authority,  and  might  rightly  be  said 
iyifMttiu*  fr,;  1uf,ia.;.  At  all  events  this  view  offends  against  no 
method  of  Roman  procedure  (as  Si.  hurer  apparently  allows),  and 
it  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  quite  compatible  with  the  language 
which  St.  Luke  employs. 

When  we  consider  the  many  difficulties  which  surround  this 
vexata  queestio,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  Professor  Schurer 
should  affirm  that  all  possible  means  of  escape  from  the  con- 

-  UJ  ii.  viii.  l.vn.  viii.  1.  , 

tin  this  connexion  Plummer  points  out  that  Justin  Martyr 
refers  to  Quirinius  at  the  time  of  the  Nativity  by  a  word  equii  a- 
lent  to  one  holding  the  office  of  procurator,  and  not  by  a  word 
signifying  le^atun,  as  Quirinius  afterwards  became  in  a.d.  (i. 
The  only'other  place  in  which  St.  Luke  uses  the  word  eniploj  ed 
in  the  phrase  '  when  Quirinius  was  governor  of  Syria'  refers  to  a 
procurator  (Lk  3'),  and  this  fact  adds  weight  to  the  supposition 
that  while  at  the  time  of  the  enrolment  Varus  was  actually 
leiiattm  Ouirinius  may  have  held  some  such  command  as  that 
indicated^ above.  H.  Holtzmann  (Udeom.,  1901,  i.  p  317)  dis- 
misses Hamsav's  proposed  explanation  somewhat  contemptu- 
ously; but  he 'has  nothing  to  say  with  regard  to  the  analogous 
case's  of  a  temporary  division  of  duties  in  Roman  administra- 
tion, or  to  those  quoted  by  R.  S.  Bour,  who  is  essentially  in 
agreement  with  Ramsay  in  the  proposed  solution. 
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elusion  are  closed,  the  conclusion  being  that  St.  Luke's  state- 
ment conflicts  with  the  facts  of  history  (I.e.  p.  642).  Having 
arrived  at  this  very  dogmatic  result,  he  points  out  that  anyone 
who  cannot  attribute  such  an  error  to  Luke  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Evangelist  is  not  free  from  the  perpetration  of  other 
blunders.  He  confuses,  e.g.,  the  Theudas  in  AcftW,  the  Theudas 
who  rises  up  before  Judas  of  Galilee,  with  the  Theudas  who 
lived  some  forty  years  later.  But  Schurer  must  be  well  aware 
that  many  able  critics  do  not  accept  this  further  summary 
assertion  on  his  part  of  St.  Luke's  ignorance,  and  that  his  own 
learned  countryman  Dr.  F.  Blass  passes  the  sensible  judgment 
in  his  Commentary  on  Ac  &■*,  that  St.  Luke's  accuracy  in  other 
respects  should  prevent  us  from  attributing  to  him  here  such  a 
grave  error  as  is  sometimes  alleged.  Moreover,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  it  is  precisely  in  points  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  Roman  provinces  that  St.  Luke's  accuracy 
has  been  so  repeatedly  proved.  Consider  as  a  single  instance 
the  manner  in  which  in  the  Acts  he  is  able  not  merely  to  dis- 
tinguish between  Imperial  and  Senatorial  provinces,  but  also  to 
note  accurately  the  particular  period  during  which  a  certain 
province  was  under  one  or  the  other  kind  of  rule.  Or  if  we 
turn  to  the  Gospel,  we  recall  how  a  keen  controversy  has  raged 
around  the  statement  in  Lk  31  with  regard  to  Lysanias  the 
tetrarch  of  Abilene.  Here,  too,  St.  Luke  has  been  accused  of 
manifest  inaccuracy.  But,  to  sav  nothing  of  the  recent  dis- 
covery of  two  inscriptions  which  have  been  fairly  cited  in 
support  of  St.  Luke's  correctness,  it  may  be  observed  that 
Schmiedel  reluctantly  allows  (art.  'Lysanias'  in  Eitcye.  Bibl. 
iii.  '2842)  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  shown,  or  even  assumed, 
that  St.  Luke  is  here  mistaken,  while  Schurer  entertains  no 
such  hesitation,  and  frankly  states  that  'the  Evangelist  Luke 
is  thoroughly  correct  when  he  assumes  that  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  Tiberius  there  was  a  Lysanias  tetrarch  of  Abilene '  (I.e. 
p.  719).  And  yet  within  a  few  lines  of  this  evidence  of  correct- 
ness we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  same  Evangelist  was  guilty 
of  a  gratuitous  and  stupid  blunder  in  relation  to  the  enrolment 
uikLt  Quirinius. 

ii.  St.  Matthew's  account.— 1.  Use  of  OT 
prophecy.  —  While  St.  Luke  narrates  the  events 
wkich  lead  to  the  Birth  at  Bethlehem  without 
making  any  definite  reference  to  OT  prophecy,  it 
is  noticeable  that  St.  Matthew  (2")  quotes  definitely 
the  prophecy  of  Micah  (.")-')  with  reference  to  the 
home  of  David:  'And  thou  Bethlehem,  land  of 
•ludah,  art  in  nowise  least  anions  the  princes  of 
Judah  :  for  out  of  thee  shall  come  forth  a  governor, 
which  shall  he  shepherd  of  my  people  Israel.'  The 
prophecy  Mas  undoubtedly  regarded  as  Messianic 
(Zahn,  Dit.i  Emnqdinm  d'es  Matthaas,  1903,  p.  94  ; 
Schurer,  I.e.  ii.  527-530). 

The  difference  in  the  wording  of  Mt  26  and  Mic  S2  is  easily 
accounted  for,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  Evangelist  repro- 
duces the  prophecy  in  the  manner  popular  at  the  time,  i.e.  he 
quotes  some  Turgum  on  the  passage,  or,  as  IMersheuu  puts  it 
Mic  5-  is  rendered  targnmicaUy,  and  this  would  fairly  cover 
the  variations  in  the  two  renderings  (Jesus  the  Messiah  i  p 
21W;  cf.  also  Delitzsch.  Memnnische  WeixsarjunnenV,  p.  129). 
But  if  Schurer  is  correct  in  seeing  in  the  prophecy  of  Micah 
words  which  might  easily  be  understood  to  mean  that  the 
Messiah  s  goin<rs  forth  had  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting 
i.e.  to  signify  the  Messiah's  lire-existence,  yet  it  cannot  be  said 
that  Jewish  theology  pointed  to  a  birth  such  as  that  recorded 
by  St.  Matthew. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Zahn  (I.e.  p.  83)  should  characterize 
as  » together  fantastic  the  attempt  to  derive  the  stories  of 
bt.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  from  the  Rabbinic  exegesis  of  Is  7» 
when  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  prophet's  words 

ve.r!-i  t",w  i  t'»reLof  °!lr  Lord'»  birth  to  rt,fer  to  the 
Messiah  at  a  (see  also  Weber,  Judixche  Thcotvji'.*,  pp.  354,  357  ■ 
n"  „™  °r,J'11-  art; VMessias'  in  PIOW,  1902,  and  esp.  Dalman 
me  fl  orfJ,-mt  i.  22b).  But  this  is  a  subject  for  which  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  art.  ViRui.x  Dicxil. 

2.  Rrfahnn  to  Jewish  legal  requirements. —St. 
Matthew  a  account,  which  with  every  due  eon- 
ces^on  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  dating  in  its 
present  form  within  the  limits  of  the  1st  cent., 
demands  our  attention  for  further  reasons.  It  is 
remarkable,  for  example,  how  strictly  it  adheres 
to  Jewish  legality,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  how 
delicately  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  Joseph  are 
portrayed  (cf.  U.  H.  Box,  l.r.  p.  s2). 

sLm,  ^M'?  ,,etrotl'*l  «ie  bride  was  under  the 
Snfeprf  Jct,0ns  M  i1  wife'  If  ""faithful,  she 
Sd,a"  WTi  P,I"1IS,,ei1  as  an  a,1»lteress  (Dt 
1,;  JiLiS J;on. toother  hand,  the  bridegroom,  if 
orivi  t0.b1rea1k  '.e  contract,  had  the  same 
P"  'leges,  and  had  also  to  observe  the  same  for- 

S  :;T  !"  fclS  Caf?  °f  divorce-  The  situation 
is  Ululated  in  the  history  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 


who  were  on  the  footing  of  betrothal'  (art.  'Mar- 
riage5 in  Hastings'  DB  iii. ;  cf.  also  Nebe,  Kind- 
heitsge.se/iichte,  pp.  199,  200,  and  Zahn,  I.e.  p.  71), 
In  this  connexion  one  may  also  refer  to  another 
passage  in  Dalman  with  reference  to  the  descent 
of  Jesus  :  'A  case  such  as  that  of  Jesus,'  he  writes 
'  was,  of  course,  not  anticipated  by  the  Law  ;  but  if 
no  other  human  fatherhood  was  alleged,  then  the 
child  must  have  l»een  regarded  as  bestowed  by 
God  upon  the  house  of  Joseph;  for  a  betrothed 
woman,  according  to  Jewish  law,  already  occupied 
the  same  status  as  a  wife '  {Die  IVorte  Jem,  i. 
p.  263).     See  BETROTHAL. 

If  we  bear  this  in  mind,  we  can  see  how  easy  it  is  to  interpret 
the  reading:  of  the  Sinaitic-tiyriac  palimpsest,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  made,  in  Lk  25  '  he  and  Mary  his  wite,  that  they 
might  be  enrolled.'  All  that  the  words  show,  if  we  allow  that 
they  are  the  correct  reading,  is  that  Mary  was  under  the  full 
legal  protection  of  Joseph  :  'unless,  indeed,  our  Lord  had  passed 
in  common  estimation  as  the  son  of  Joseph,*  it  has  been  well 
pointed  out  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Joseph,  according  to  Mt 
V'J,  could  have  gratified  his  wish  '  not  to  expose'  Mary.  And  so 
again  '  Joseph  was  without  doubt  the  foster-father  of  our  Lord ; 
and  if  any  register  of  births  was  kept  in  the  Temple  or  elsewhere, 
he  would  probably  be  there  described  as  the  actual  father.  Such 
he  was  from  a  social  point  of  view,  and  it  was  therefore  no  wilful 
suppression  of  the  truth  when  Ihe  most  blessed  amongst  women 
said  to  her  Son,  "Thy  father  and  I  have  sought  thee  sorrow- 
ing "  '  (Mrs.  Lewis  in  the  Expox.  Times,  1000, 1901,  where  illus- 
trations from  Eastern  social  customs  maybe  also  found).  Cf. 
W.  C.  Allen,  Interpreter,  Feb.  1905,  p.  113. 

3.  Sobriety  and  delicacy  of  the  narrative. — If  we 
turn  again  to  what  we  may  call  the  inwardness 
of  St.  Matthew's  story,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  he 
struck  with  its  singular  sobriety  and  reserve.  We 
hear  nothing  of  any  anger  or  reproach  on  the  part 
of  Joseph  again.st  his  betrothed,  although  as  'a 
righteous  man'  he  feels  that  onby  one  course  is 
open  to  him.  But  with  this  decision  other  con- 
siderations were  evidently  still  contending, — con- 
siderations the  very  existence  of  which  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  purity  and  fidelity  of  Mary.  The 
wortis  of  the  angel  (Mtl-°)  say  nothing  of  the 
appeasement  of  -indignation,  they  speak  rather  of 
the  belitting  conquest  of  hesitation  and  doubt: 
'fear  not  to  take  unto  thee  Mary  thy  wife,'  i.e.  to 
take  unto  thee  one  who  bad  ami  still  has  a  claim 
to  that  honoured  and  cherished  name.  No  wonder 
that  Dean  Flumptre  could  write  that  the  glimpse 
given  us  into  the  character  of  Joseph  is  one  of 
singular  tenderness  and  beauty  (see  Ellicott's  Com- 
mentary, in  low).  If  anyone  will  read  this  delicate 
and  beautiful  description  and  place  it  side  by  side 
with  that  given  us  in  the  Protvvangelium  Jacobi, 
where,  e.g.,  both  Joseph  and  the  priest  bitterly 
reproach  Mary,  and  a  whole  series  of  prurient 
details  is  given,  he  will  again  become  painfully 
aware  of  the  gulf  which  separates  the  Canonical 
from  the  Apocryphal  Gospels. 

4.  Objections  taken  to  ths  contents  of  Mt  1,  2. — 
St.  Matthew's  record,  no  less  than  that  of  St. 
Luke,  has  been  the  object  of  vehement  and  re- 
lentless attack.  It  is  asserted,  for  instance,  by 
Usencr  that  in  the  whole  Birth  and  Childhood 
story  of  St.  Matthew  a  pagan  substratum  can  be 
traced  (art.  'Nativity'  m  Eneyn.  Bibl.  iii.  3352, 
and  also  to  the  same  effect  ZNTW,  1903,  p.  21). 
Thus  we  are  asked  to  find  the  origin  of  the  story 
of  the  Magi  worshipping  at  the  cradle  of  the 
infant  Jesus  in  the  visit  paid  by  the  Parthian 
king  Tiridatcs  with  magi  in  his  tiain  to  do  hom- 
age in  Home  to  the  emperor  Nero.  But  the  magi 
of  the  Parthian  king  were  evidently,  like  many 
other  magi  of  the  East,  claimants  to  the  possession 
of  secret  and  magical  arts,  and  there  is  nothing 
strange  in  the  fact  that  they  are  found  among  the 
retinue  of  a  Parthian  king.  But  what  actual 
points  of  resemblance  exist  between  this  visit  to 
Nero  and  the  visit  of  the  Magi  to  Bethlehem  it  is 
difficult  to  see.  One  crucial  contrast,  at  any  rate, 
has  been  rightly  emphasized.     Tiridatea  came  to 
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Nero,  not  of  his  own  accord,  but  because  his  only 
choice  was  to  do  homage  to  Nero  or  to  lose  his 
crown.  Here  there  is  no  comparison  with,  but 
rather  an  obvious  and  essential  contrast  to,  the 
Wise  Men  of  St.  Matthew,  who  came  with  joy  and 
gladness  to  worship  the  Babe  of  llethlehem. 

Saltan,  who  also  supports  the  same  origin  for 
St.  Matthew's  story,  adduces  the  parallels  which 
in  his  opinion  may  be  fitly  drawn  between  the 
visit  of  the  Parthian  king  to  Home  and  the  visit 
of  the  Magi  to  Bethlehem  (Die  GekuHsfj  which  t,c 
Jesu  Christ i,  1902,  p.  37).  As  might  be  expected, 
he  makes  much  of  the  fact  that  Tiridates  is  said 
to  have  knelt  and  worshipped  Nero  just  as  the 
Wise  Men  fell  down  to  worship  Jesus.  But  the 
only  other  verbal  parallel  which  he  is  able  to 
adduce  is  this:  Tiridates,  according  to  Dio  Cassius 
(lxiii.  2  ft-.),  did  not  return  by  the  way  which  he 
came;  beneath  the  quotation  of  this  statement 
Sol  tan  writes  as  a  parallel  the  words  of  St. 
Matthew:  'and  they  departed  into  their  own 
country  another  way'  (Mt  21-).  A  strung  case 
scarcely  stands  in  need  cf  such  parallels  as  these.* 

But  an  attempt  is  often  made  to  trace  St. 
Matthew's  story  to  Jewish  sources,  and  reference 
is  made  to  the  words  and  expectations  of  the  pro- 
phets. And  no  doubt  it  is  easy  to  affirm  that  such 
a  passage  as  Is  Gllff-  might  have  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  the  legend  of  the  adoration  of  the 
Magi.  But  the  Evangelist,  who  loves  to  quote 
prophecies  apposite  in  any  degree  to  the  events 
connected  with  our  Lord's  birth,  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  this  passage  of  Isaiah  which  Christian 
thought  has  so  often  associated  with  the  Epiphany. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  seem  that  the  pro- 
phecy referred  primarily,  not  to  the  Messiah,  but 
to  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  to  the  day  of  its  latter 
glory. 

No  doubt  the  Evangelist  does  definitely  connect 
at  least  two  Old  Testament  prophecies  with  the 
visit  of  the  Magi  and  the  events  immediately  sub- 
sequent to  it.  But  the  question  may  be  fairly 
asked,  Which  is  more  probable,  that  the  flight  into 
Egypt  actually  took  place,  or  that  the  Jewish 
Evangelist,  or  some  later  hand,  introduced  the 
incident  as  the  fulfilment  of  an  OT  prophecy 
which  had  primarily  no  definite  or  obvious  con- 
nexion, to  say  the  least  of  it,  with  the  Messiah  ?  t 
Or,  again,  if  some  such  event  as  the  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents  at  Bethlehem  actually  occurred,  we 
can  understand  that  a  Jewish  Evangelist  could 
find  in  that  event,  and  in  the  mourning  of  the 
mothers  of  Israel,  a  further  fulfilment  of  Jere- 
miah's words  (3115).  I'"'-  there  is  no  obvious 
reason  why  he  should  have  hit  upon  and  intro- 
duced such  words  unless  some  event  had  hap- 
pened at  Bethlehem  which  recalled  to  his  mind 
the  picture  which  the  prophet  had  drawn,  and  the 
scene  once  enacted  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city 
of  David. 

Other  explanations  are,  of  course,  forthcoming.  '  Why,'  asks 
Usener,  'is  Egypt  selected  as  the  place  of  refuge?'  and  one 
answer  is  that 'mythological  ideas  may  have  had  their  uncon- 
scious influence;  it  is  to  Egvpt  that  the  Olympian  gods  take 
their  flight  when  attacked  by  the  giant  Tvphon  !  (art  '  Nativity  ' 
in  Ency.  Bill.  iii.  3351 ;  and  ZS'i'W  p.  217).  t  In  any  considera- 
tion of  such  statements  it  is  well  to  remember  first  of  all  that, 
whatever  date  we  assign  to  St.  Matthew,?  wc  are  dealing  with 


*  See  also  the  recent  criticisms  of  A.  Jeremias,  Babylonisckeg 
im  XT,  1905,  p.  55. 

t  On  the  exact  words  of  Hos  111,  quoted  by  St.  Matthew  from 
the  Hebrew,  see  Zahn,  Evaii'irt'itm  des  Matthiius,  p.  103  ;  and 
also  Delitzsch,  Messianische  Wrigw/uiweni,  1S09,  p.  105. 

i  Indications  are  not  wanting  tliat  this  constant  and  some- 
what reckless  appeal  to  supposed  pagan  analogies  is  bein^'  over- 
done ;  see,  e.g.,  Farnell's  remarks  in  the  Hibbert  Journal,  July 
1901,  p.  827. 

§  In  art.  '  Gospels'  in  Encic  Bill.  ii.  1893,  mention  i3  made 
of  the  Syriac  writing  attributed  to  Eusebius,  and  it  is  main- 
tained that,  according  to  this  document,  the  story  of  the  Magi, 
committed  to  writing  in  the  interior  of  Persia,  was,  in  a.d.  119, 
in  the  episcopate  of  Xystua  of   ttome,  made  search  for,  dis- 


by  cara  an  was  verv  \tl Z     S*  ^  h»nd- *"  communication 

that  Johanan,  the  son  of  Kareah, U  his  LfiL  onfhX™ 
to  save  themselves  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Chaldeans  (Jer  43?) 

Nothing  was  more  in  accordance  with  the  char- 
acter of  Herod  than  the  deed  of  bloodshed  ascribed 
to  him,  and  modern  days  supply  many  proofs  of 
the  unscrupulous  manner  in  which  a  jealous  and 
suspicious  potentate  has  not  hesitated  to  rid  him- 
self, of  anyone  likely  to  render  his  tenure  of  sove- 
reignty insecure  (sec,  c.r/.,  amongst  recent  writers 
Kreyher,  Ihejungfntulvhe  Ucburt  dot  Herm,  11J04, 
p.  83).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  improb- 
able that  the  Evangelist  would  have  invented  a 
story  m  which  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  was  made 
to  bring  bitter  sorrow  into  so  many  Jewish  homes,  t 

Nothing,  again,  was  more  likely  than  that  Joseph 
should  withdraw  into  Galilee  after  the  return  from 
Egypt,  since  wc  have  evidence  that  Archelaus  very 
soon  after  his  accession  gave  proof  of  the  same 
cruel  and  crafty  behaviour  as  had  characterized 
his  father  (Jos.  BJ  II.  vi.  2).J 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
there  is  at  all  events  one  instance  of  a  prophecy 
cited  in  this  part  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
the  fulfilment  of  which  is  beyond  doubt,  if  we  can 
be  said  to  know  anything  at  all  of  the  histori- 
cal Jesus  (223).  And  yet  no  one  with  any  discern- 
ment could  possibly  maintain  that  our  Lord's 
residence  and  bringing  up  in  Nazareth  were  intro- 
duced for  the  sake  of  rinding  a  fulfilment  for  u, 
prophecy  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  trace  to  any  one 
source  in  OT  literature.  But  if  in  this  case  it  is 
certain  that  the  prophecy  could  not  have  created 
the  fact,  why  in  the  case  of  the  other  prophecies 
cited  should  their  alleged  fulfilment  be  credited  to 
the  extravagant  imagination  of  the  Evangelist, 
and  to  that  alone  ?§ 

iii.  Apocryphal  accounts.— It  is  of  the  greatest 
significance  that  just  in  that  portion  of  our  Lord's 
life  concerning  which  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.   Luke  are  most  silent,    the  Apocryphal 

covered,  and  written  in  Greek.  But  Zahn  (Einleittmg,  ii.  p. 
2(iS)  points  out  that  this  statement  at  least  shows  that  by  the 
date  named  the  year  of  the  coming  of  the  Magi  was  discussed 
not  only  in  Rome,  but  in  various  places.  He  further  argues, 
with  good  reason,  from  the  same  statement  of  the  pseudo- 
Eusebius,  that  the  narrative  of  Mt  2  had  already  been  incorpor- 
ated in  the  Gospel  before  a.d.  119.  See,  further,  Ch,  Quart. 
Jtev.  July  1904,  p.  389.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  noted  that 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  statement  of  St.  Ignatius,  exagger- 
ated as  it  is,  should  not  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  star  of  the  Magi 
(Ep/tes.  xix.  2,  3).  On  the  significance  of  this  early  reference  to 
the  Gospel  narrative  in  St.  Ignatius,  see  Headlam,  Criticism  of 
the  XT,  p.  16«  (St.  Margaret's  Lectures).  In  his  recent  Com- 
mentary on  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  Wellhausen  begins  with  a1, 
which  is  certainly  a  short  and  easy  method  of  dealing  with  the 
two  earlier  chapters. 

*  See,  further,  art.  Maoi.  It  may,  however,  be  here  noted 
that  Ramsav  remarks  on  Macrobius,  Sat.  ii.  4,  that  it  is  not 
probable  that  Macrobius  (a  pagan,  about  a.d.  400)  was  indebted 
to  a  Christian  writer  for  his  information,  and  that  therefore 
the  story  of  the  Massacre  of  the  Infants  was  recorded  in  some 
pagan  source  (Was  Christ  born  at  Bethlehem!  pp.  219,  221 1). 
Zockler  also  refers  to  Macrobius  as  affording  a  testimony  from 
a  non-biblical  source  to  the  truth  of  the  Massacre  at  llelhlehem 
(art.  'Jesus  Christus'  in  PJiE*).  On  the  silence  of  Josephus 
see,  further,  Zahn,  Eoanydimu  den  Matthiius,  p.  luti ;  and 
Edersheim,  The  Temple  at  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ,  p.  35  f. 

t  Zahn,  Emwjelium  des  Matt  baits,  p.  109  See,  too,  the 
same  reference  for  the  improbability  of  supposing  that  the 
story  in  St.  Matthew  was  derived  from  the  rescue  of  Moses  (Ex 
lis  210  ;  Jos.  Ant.  ii.  ix.  2) ;  and  cf.  art.  Maoi. 

J 'There  is  a  noticeable  difference  between  St.  Matthew's 
references  to  the  political  situation  in  Palestine  and  St.  Luke's. 
St.  Luke  speaks  with  the  air  of  painstaking  investigation  ;  St. 
Matthew,  with  that  of  easy  familiarity,  all  the  more  noteworthy 
that  the  frequent  and  somewhat  complicated  succession  of 
rulers  would  have  made  error  easy.'  This  important  point  is 
noted  by  Burton  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Gospels  (Chicago), 

5  See  some  excellent  remarks  of  Bruce  in  the  Expositor's 
Greek  Testament,  i.  p.  7S. 
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Gospels  are  most  effusive."  Here  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  occupy  a  vacant  space,  and 
they  lost  no  endeavour  in  trying  to  iill  it.  Both  in 
the  details  of  the  Nativity  and  in  the  events  just 
referred  to  as  subsequent  to  it,  we  find  ample  proofs 
of  this.  Thus  Elisabeth  is  fearful  that  in  accord- 
ance with  the  commands  of  Herod  her  son  John 
may  be  slain.  And  when  she  can  find  no  place 
of  concealment,  she  begs  a  mountain  to  receive 
mother  and  child,  and  instantly  the  mountain  is 
cleft  to  receive  her ;  and  a  light  shines  round 
about,  for  an  angel  of  the  Lord  is  watching  for  her 
preservation.  And  upon  this  there  follows  a  tragic 
scene  of  the  murder  of  Zacharias,  who  is  slain  for 
his  refusal  to  betray  his  son.  As  the  Holy  Family 
pass  through  Egypt,  the  marvellous  accompanies 
them  at  every  step.  In  these  apocryphal  stories, 
lions,  dragons,  and  panthers  adore  the  infant 
Jesus  ;  a  palm  tree  bends  at  His  word  that  His 
Mother  may  eat  the  fruit ;  in  one  day  the 
travellers  accomplish  a  journey  of  thirty  days ; 
the  idols  prostrate  themselves  in  the  temples 
before  the  Mother  and  her  Child.  And  we  know 
how  the  long  silence  of  our  Lord's  life  in  our 
Gospels,  which  is  broken  only  by  one  incident  in 
St.  Luke,  and  by  the  brief  summary  of  St.  Matthew, 
'  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene,1  affords  further 
opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  the  same  in- 
sipid arid  fantastic  tales.t  Even  in  modern  days 
there  have  not  been  wanting  writers  who  have 
boldly  essayed  to  occupy  the  same  ground  with  an 
equal  hick  of  historical  data.J  In  all  this  and 
much  else  we  mark  again  and  again  the  reserve 
so  characteristic  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke 
alike,  a  reserve  and  restraint  often  emphasized  by 
earlier  commentators,  and  again  recently  referred 
to  by  German  v.'riters  so  far  apart  in  point  of  view 
as  Gunkel  and  Hermann  Cremer.§ 

iv.    GO.YVEUGENT    TRADITIONS    AND    THE    MAIN 

FACTS.— It  is  often  said  that  the  narratives  in 
our  two  canonical  Gospels  contradict  one  another. 
But  although,  no  doubt,  it  is  difficult  to  harmonize 
them  in  their  particulars  and  sequences,  their  in- 
dependence is  evident  proof  that  there  was  no 
attempt  on  the  part  of  one  Evangelist  to  make  his 
work  the  complement-  or  corrector  of  the  other. || 
Antecedently  we  might  have  expected  that  St. 
Luke,  the  Gentile  Evangelist,  would  have  told  us 
of  the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  that  the  Hebrew 
Evangelist  would  have  given  us  the  picture  of 
obedience  on  the  part  of  Mother  and  Child  to  the 
details  of  the  Law  and  the  worship  of  the  Temple. 
And  it  is  justly  urged  as  no  small  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  narratives  that  each  Evangelist  could 

*  For  a  useful  classification  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels,  and  a  list  of  those  which  claim  to  fill  up 
the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  the  Infancy  and  Childhood  of 
Jesus,  see  art.  '  Apocryphal  Gospels  in  Hastings'  DB,  Ext. 
Vol.  p.  422. 

In  the  same  volume  (art.  'Papyri,' p.  352)  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  kenyon  in  commenting  upon  the  later  Egyptian 
papyri  remarks  that  one  document  written  about  the  end  of 
tfie  1st  cent,  has  been  held  to  show  certain  resemblances  to 
the  narrative  of  the  Nativity  nf  our  Lord,  but  that  the  .resem- 
blance is,  m  truth,  very  slight  and  unessential. 

tit  cannot  be  said  that  Conradys  attempt  to  derive  our 
Gospel  accounts  of  the  Nativity  from  the  Apocryphal  Gospels, 
especially  from  the  P  rotemngelium  JacobCte  "likely  to  gain 
a<.t-eptance  (Die  Quelle  der  tanonisehen  Kindheitsgeschichte 
Jixu,  m.-,.-,  further,  his  article  in  SK,  1904,  Heft  2).    Such  a 

Sn^p,11'1- h}  Wdl  be  called  a  Iittrai^ n,irac,e-  ^or  a  criti- 
cis.iy>f  Conradys  attempt,  see  Theol.  Literaturblatt,  mi, 

i"ZSS."*l£;5(S'',,e  Schriftvoa  NikoIaua  **»»***: 

p.Sl'a'En!."kter,,lf)(i3P'  C6,  and  H   Crmer>  Re^  ^  Rarnack, 
I.  See  especially  sivete,  The  ApoitM  Creed,  p.   50,  for  the 

Hummer  st  /lit ,  „  «.  *  Probable  order  of  the  events  see 
Earth   lSIH  i>  <r '£.      ;(And.rew'!-  '">  <'f  °«r  Lord  up,.n  the 


thus  transcend  his  own  special  standpoint  and 
purpose  (Fairbaim,  Stud,  in  Life  of  Christ,  p.  36).* 
It  is  indeed  urged  that  this  same  contradiction  may  be  found- 
in  those  parts  of  the  canonical  narratives  which  relate  most 
closely  to  our  Lord's  birth(Lobstein,  The  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ 
p.  42,  Eng.  tr.).  Hut  the  details  vouchsafed  to  us,  it  may  be 
fairly  said,  present  no  essential  incompatibility,  and  two  con- 
vergent traditions  coming  from  distinct  sources  may  be  rightly 
affirmed  to  corroborate  and  sustain  each  other  as  to  the  main 
facts  which  they  descrihe  (Church  Quarterly  Review  Oct.  1904 
pp.  200,  201 ;  W.  C.  Allen,  l.c.  p.  113).  * 

The  belief  that  St.  Matthew  gives  us  an  account 
which  conies  primarily  from  Joseph,  while  St. 
Luke  gives  us  an  account  that  conies  primarily 
from  Mary,  has  long  been  maintained  by  many 
able  critics,  and  it  is  a  belief  which  still  commends 
itself  as  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
two  stories.  It  is  the  simplest  thing  to  see  how 
in  the  one  case  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
name  '  Joseph '  points  to  him  as  the  primary  source 
of  information,  and  how  in  the  other  case  the 
twice  repeated  reference  to  Mary  points  to  her  as 
occupying  the  same  position :  '  Mary  kept  all 
these  sayings,  pondering  them  in  her  heart'  (Lk 
219) ;  '  and  his  mother  kept  all  these  sayings  in  her 
heart'  (v.51).  One  tiling  may  be  safely  asserted, 
that  if  these  two  accounts  had  come  to  us  agreeing 
in  every  particular,  we  should  have  been  asked  to 
discredit  them  on  account  of  this  very  agreement. 

Literature.— A  considerable  amount  of  the  literature  has 
been  indicated  above,  and  for  further  information  art.  Virgin 
Birth  should  be  consulted.  The  following  works  may  be  added 
here :  W.  H.  Mill,  Mythical  Interpretation  of  the  Gospels, 
1S61 ;  C.  F.  Schmid,  Biblical  Theology  of  the  NT,  1870  [Eng. 
tr.  p.  25  ff.];  P.  L.  Steinmeyer,  Die  Gesch.  der  Geburt  des 
Herrn,  1873;  Wace,  The  Gospel  and  its  Witnesses,  1883;  P. 
Goclet,  Commentaire  xitr  Fioangile  de  Lite,  1883 ;  Ndsgen,  Ges- 
chichteJe.su,  1891,  p.  113ff. ;  Geboren  von  der  Jungfrau,  Anon- 
ymous, Leipzig,  1896 ;  Bishop  Gore,  Dixsertations  on  Subjects 
connected  ivith  the-  Incarnation^ ;  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  Oxy- 
rhynchus  Papyri,  i.  1K99;  AJTh,  July  1902;  J.  Grill,  Unter- 
suchungen  uber  die  Entstehung  des  vierten  Evangelium,  1902, 

&  330  ft". ;  Briggs,  New  Light  on  the  Life  of  Jesus,  1903; 
ean  of  Westminster,  Some  Thoughts  on  the  Incarnation,  19U3 ; 
Randolph,  The  Virgin  Birth  of  our  Lord,  1903  ;  J.  E.  Carpenter, 
Bible  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  1903,  p.  491  ff. ;  Bishop  Words- 
worth, The  Baptismal  Confession  and  the  Creed,  1904  ;  Th.  H. 
Wandel,  Die  Wunderbare  Zeugung,  1903;  Es  Burton,  Intro- 
duction to  the  Gospels  (Chicago) :  Appended  notes  on '  Quirinius,' 
and  'The  Old  Testament  Law  in  Luke  ii.  22-24,"  1904;  Lepin, 
Jfsus  Slessie  et  Fits  de  Dieu,  1904,  pp.  65-75 ;  P.  W.  Schmidt, 
Geschiahte  Jem,  1904,  ii.  13,  14 ;  Cheyne,  Bible  Problems,  1W15 ; 
W.  C.  Allen,  Interpreter,  Feb,  and  Oct.  1905 ;  G.  H.  Box, 
ZNTW,  1905,  Heft  1.  R.  J.  KNOWLING. 

BIRTHDAY.— In  Mt  14«  and  Mk  621  this  word 
represents  the  Gr.  ra.  yevttrta  in  the  account  of  the 
king's  (Herod  Antipas)  feast  to  his  nobles,  at 
which  John  the  Baptist  was  condemned  to  death. 
It  has  been  suggested,  however,  though  without 
much  acceptance,  that  the  anniversary  referred  to 
was  that  of  Herod's  accession,  not  strictly  that  of 
his  birth.  Ffvto-ta,  which  in  Attic  Greek  means 
'the  commemoration  of  the  dead,'  is  in  the  later 
language  interchangeable  with  yev40\ia  (birthday 
celebrations),  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  the 
translation  of  RV  and  AV  should  not  be  right  (see 
Swete  on  Mk  6-\  and  Hastings'  DB>  s.v.).  The 
custom  of  observing  the  birthday  of  a  king  was 
widely  spread  in  ancient  times  (cf.  Gn  4020,  2  Mac 
67;  Herod,  ix.  110). 

For  the  question  of  the  date  of  our  Lord's  birth, 
and  the  authority  for  the  traditional  25th  December, 
see  art.  Calendar.  C.  L.  Feltoe. 

BLASPHEMY  (pKafffafda ;  for  derivation  of  word 
see  Hastings'  DB,  vol.  i.  p.  305").—  This  word  is 
used  in  the  Gospels,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  NT, 
for  abusive  speech  generally,  as  well  as  for  lan- 
guage that  is  insulting  to  God.     Thus  we  read  of 

*  A  careful  study  of  Reach's  attempt  (1897)  to  reconstruct  a 
Rindheitsevangelium  from  the  first  two  chapters  of  St.  Luke 
and  St.  Matthew  with  the  help  of  some  extra-canonical  parallels, 
and  to  restore  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  narrative,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  carry  conviction  with  it. 
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'an  evil  eye,  blasphemy  (RV  railing),  pride,' etc. 
(Mk  7"),  where  the  position  of  the  word  indicates  I 
human  relations.  The  evil  eye  is  followed  by  the 
evil  tongue,  the  one  by  look  and  the  other  by 
speech  expressing  malignity  towards  a  fellow-man. 
Two  questions  concerning  blasphemy  come  up  in 
the  Gospels,  viz.  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  on 
the  subject,  and  the  charge  of  blasphemy  brought 
against  our  Lord. 

1.  The  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  concerning 
blasphemy. — Using  the  term  in  the  general  sense, 
our  Lord  does  not  always  formally  distinguish  be- 
tween insulting  speech  with  regard  to  God  and 
abusive  language  towards  men.  BXaa^fxta  in  any 
application  of  it  is  sin.  As  railing  against  our 
fellow-men,  it  comes  in  a  catalogue  of  sins  together 
with  the  most  heinous—'  murders,  adulteries,'  etc. 
(Mk  T22).  In  this  connexion  it  is  treated  as  one  of 
the 'evil  things'  that  'proceed  from  within,  and 
defile  the  man.'  Thus  it  is  taken  to  be  the  expres- 
sion of  a  corrupt  heart,  and  as  such  a  defilement 
of  the  person  wno  gives  vent  to  it.  Nevertheless 
it  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  pardon.  With  one 
exception  all  revilings  may  be  forgiven  (Mk  3M-  -19, 
Mt  1231)-  The  comprehensive  sentence  must  in- 
clude blasphemy  against  God,  although  that  is  not 
expressly  mentioned.  In  Mt  1232  there  is  a  refer- 
ence to  blasphemy  against  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
in  both  cases  the  unpardonable  sin  of  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  mentioned;  but  in 
neither  ca^e  is  there  any  reference  to  blasphemy 
against  the  Father.  Perhaps  the  safest  tiling  is 
to  say  that  this  was  not  in  mind  at  the  time,  so 
that  no  direct  pronouncement  was  made  concern- 
ing it ;  and,  further,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Trini- 
tarian distinctions  do  not  appear  in  these  teach- 
ings of  Jesus.  Jesus  is  here  the  '  Son  of  Man,'  not 
'the  Son,'  i.e.  of  God,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God 
in  His  manifested  activity.  Still,  it  must  be  im- 
plicitly contained  in  St.  Mark's  emphatic  sentence, 
1  All  their  sins  .  .  and  their  blasphemies  where- 
with soccer  they  shall  blaspheme  (6Va  &v  fi\o.a<pi)u.-q- 

ffWffte).' 

To  'speak  a  word  against  the  Son  of  Man'  is 
taken  as  one  form  of  the  blasphemy  or  reviling. 
Here,  therefore,  the  word  is  not  used  in  its  rela- 
tion to  God.  It  does  not  stand  for  what  we  now 
understand  by  '  blasphemy '  in  our  narrower  sense 
of  the  word.  Jesus  is  not  here  standing  on  the 
ground  of  His  divinity,  to  insult  which  would  be 
blasphemy  in  this  modern  sense.  He  is  speaking 
of  Himself  as  seen  among  men,  and  referring  to 
personal  insults.  But,  since  the  term  '  the  Son 
of  Man'  appears  to  be  a  veiled  reference  to  His 
Messiahship,  for  Himself  and  for  the  enlightened 
among  His  followers  He  must  have  meant  that 
those  who  insulted  Him,  even  though  He  was  the 
Christ,  were  not  beyond  pardon  ;  cf.  'Father,  for- 
give them,'  etc.  (Lk  2331,  om.  BD*,  etc.).  Some 
doubt,  however,  is  thrown  on  this  reference  to  '  the 
Son  of  Man'  because  (1)  it  does  not  occur  in  the 
Mk.  parallel  passage;  (2)  in  Mk.  but  not  in  Mt. 
the  phrase  '  the  sons  of  men'  occurs  in  an  earlier 
part  of  the  saying  (3^). 

The  nature  of  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Mt  12-"-^-,  Mk  3^,  Lk  12IU)  must  be  learnt  from 
the  context.  This  excludes  such  notions  as  rejec- 
tion of  the  gospel  (Iren.),  denial  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ  (Athan.),  mortal  sin  after  baptism  (Origen), 
persistence  in  sin  till  death  (August.).  The  form 
of  the  blasphemy  is  given  in  the  words  '  because 
they  said,  He  hath  an  unclean  -spirit,'  and  the  occa- 
sion of  it  was  Jesus'  casting  out  of  demons.  Jesus 
declares  that  this  is  done  'by  the  Spirit  of  God' 
(Mt  12-*),  or  'by  the  finger  of  God'  (Lk  11L0).  To 
ascribe  this  action  to  Beelzebub  is  to  be  guilty  of, 
or  to  approach  the  guilt  of,  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Spirit,  because  it  is  treating  the  Holy  Spirit 
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as  Beelzebub  Jesus  d.d  not  expressly  say  that 
the  senhes  who  put  forward  this  Beelzebub  theory 
of  His  work  had  actually  committed  this  sin.  He 
judged  by  thought  and  intention,  not,  by  outward 
utterance.  A  prejudiced,  ignorant,  hasty,  super- 
ficial utterance  of  the  calumny  would  not  contain 
the  essence  of  the  sin.  This  must  be  a  conscious 
intentional  insult.  If  one  mistakes  a  saint  for  a 
knave,  and  addresses  him  accordingly,  he  is  not 
really  guilty  of  insulting  him,  for  it  is  not  actually 
the  saint  but  the  knave  whom  he  has  in  mind.  If 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  recognized, 
there  could  be  no  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Spirit.  But  when  it  was  perceived  and  yet  deliber- 
ately treated  as  evil,  the  action  would' indicate  1 
wilful  reversal  of  the  dictates  of  conscience.  Our 
Lord  warns  His  hearers  that  such  a,  sin  cannot 
be  forgiven  either  in  the  present  age— the  pie- 
Messianic,  or  in  the  age  to  come— the  Messianic, 
that  is,  as  we  should  say,  the  Christian  age.  The 
condition  of  such  a  person  will  be  that  lie  is  guilty 
{Ivoxoi)  of  an  eternal  (alwvtov)  sin  (so  RV  of  Mk  3'-*, 
following  NBL,  etc.,  a^apT-^aro! ;  not  'damnation,' 
as  in  AV,  after  the  Syrian  reading  A-pi>fws,  A,  etc.). 
This  cannot  well  mean  'a  sin  that  persists,  a  fixed 
disposition,'  as  Dr.  Salmond  understands  it,  be- 
cause (1)  the  Greek  word  a^apT-qfia.  stands  for  an 
act,  not  a  state  ;  (2)  there  is  nothing  in 'the  con- 
text to  indicate  persistency  in  the  blasphemy  ; 
(3)  the  Jewish  current  conception  was  that  a  sin 
once  committed  remained  on  the  sinner  till  it  was 
atoned  for  or  forgiven.  He  had  to  bear  his  sin. 
Tiierefore  one  who  was  never  forgiven  would  have 
to  bear  bis  sin  eternally,  and  so  would  be  said  to 
have  an  eternal  sin.  Wellhausen  understands  it  to 
be  equivalent  to  eternal  punishment  ('schuldig 
ewiger  Siinde,  d.  i.  ewiger  Strafe,'  Evany.  Marci,  28). 
At  the  same  time,  while  this  must  be  understood 
as  the  correct  exegesis  of  the  words,  the  saying 
should  be  interpreted  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  Christ.  Now  it  is  characteristic  of  legalism  and 
the  letter  to  make  a  solitary  exception,  depending 
on  one  external  act.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  is  con- 
cerned with  character  rather  than  with  specific 
deeds,  and  it  is  contrary  to  His  spirit  that  one 
specific  deed  should  be  singled  out  for  exclusion 
from  mercy.  Then,  elsewhere,  the  breadth  of  His 
gospel  indicates  that  no  genuine  seeker  would  be 
rejected.  Therefore  we  must  understand  Hiin  to 
mean  either  (1)  that  to  be  guilty  of  such  «.  sin  a 
man  must  be  so  hardened  that  he  never  would  re- 
pent, or  (2)  that  such  a  sin  cannot  be  overlooked, 
forgotten,  and  swallowed  up  in  the  general  flood  of 
mercy.  It  must  come  up  for  judgment.  Against 
(l)and  for  (2)  is  the  fact  that  our  Lord  says  nothing 
of  the  offender's  disposition,  but  only  refers  to  the 
sin,  its  heinous  character,  and  consequent  never- 
to-bc-denied  or  forgotten  ill-desert.  See,  further, 
art.  Unpardonable  Sin. 

2.  The  charge  of  blasphemy  brought  against 
Jesus  Christ.  — This  charge  was  brought  against 
our  Lord  on  three  occasions— two  recorded  in  the 
Synoptics  and  one  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  In  all  ot 
these  cases  the  alleged  blasphemy  is  against  God, 
actual  blasphemy  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  The 
first  instance  is  at  the  cure  of  the  paralytic  who 
had  been  let  down  through  the  roof  (Mt  9J,  Mk  27, 
Lk  5-1).  Jesus  had  just  said  to  the  sufi'erer,  '  Thy 
sins  are  forgiven  thee.'  Vpon  this  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  who  were  present  complained  that  He 
was  speaking  blasphemies  because  only  God  could 
forgive  sins,  that  is  to  say,  that  He  was  arrogating 
to  Himself  a  Divine  prerogative.  In  His  answer 
He  distinctly  claimed  this  right  on  the  ground  of 
His  enigmatic  title  of  'the  Son  of  Man,'  and  held 
it  to  be  confirmed  by  His  cure  of  the  paralytic. 
The  second  occasion  is  that  recorded  by  St.  John, 
where  the  Jews  declare  that  their  attempt  to  stone 
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Jesus  was  '  for  blasphemy,'  adding  '  because  that 
tliou,  being  a  man,  makes t  thyself  God'  (Jn  1033). 
This  was  just  after  He  had  said, '  I  and  the  Father 
are  one  {%»).'  The  third  occasion  is  at  the  trial  of 
Jesus.  According  to  Mt  26B5  and  Mk  1463- w  when 
Jesus,  after  being  adjured  by  the  high  priest  to 
declare  if  He  were  the  Christ,  declared  that  they 
would  '  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  power  and  coming  with  the  clouds  of 
heaven,'  the  high  priest  treated  this  as  blasphemy, 
rending  his  garments  as  a  token  of  horror  at  the 
words.  Yet  the  claim  was  not  for  more  than  the 
Book  of  Enoch  assigned  to  the  Messiah.  But 
the  Messiah  in  that  Apocalyptic  book  is  a  heavenly 
being.  Such  i  being  Caiaphas  would  understand 
Jesus  to  claim  to  be,  and  he  reckoned  the  pro- 
fession of  such  a  claim  blasphemous.  This  was  the 
formal  ground  of  the  condemnation  of  Jesus  to 
death  by  the  Sanhedrin.  The  first  charge,  that  of 
threatening  to  destroy  the  Temple  and  rebuild  it 
in  three  days,  had  broken  down  because  of  the 
inconsistency  of  the  witnesses.  The  second  charge 
is  suddenly  sprung  upon  Jesus  by  the  high  priest 
on  the  ground  of  His  words  at  the  council  ;  and,  on 
this  account,  as  guilty  of  blasphemy,  He  was  con- 
demned to  death,  although  it  was  useless  to  cite 
the  words  before  Pilate,  who  would  have  dismissed 
the  case  as  Gallio  at  Corinth  dismissed  what  he 
regarded  as  'a  question  about  words  and  names' 
(Ac  1815).  Therefore  a  third  charge,  never  men- 
tioned in  the  Jewish  trial,—  Icesw  majestatis,  treason 
against  Cresar, — was  concocted  for  use  at  the 
ltoman  trial. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  one  common 
character  in  all  these  accusations  of  blasphemy 
brought  against  Jesus.  He  is  never  accused  of 
direct  blasphemy,  speaking  insulting  words  about 
God.  The  alleged  blasphemy  is  indirect,  in  each 
case  claiming  more  or  less  Divine  rights  and  powers 
for  Himself. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  noted  that  Lk  2-2TO  AV  has  the 
word  'blasphemously'  for  the  way  in  which  the 
mockers  spoke  of  Jesus;  but  RV  has  'reviling,' 
which  is  the  evident  meaning.  There  is  no  refer- 
ence to  our  narrower  sense  ot  blasphemy  as  insult- 
ing the  Divine ;  the  word  (pXaff^n^owres)  is  used 
in  the  common  wider  sense. 

Literati-be.—  S.  J.  Andrews,  Life  of  Our  Lord,  505-514; 
Hastings  DB,  art.  'Blasphemy';  Cremer,  Bibl.-Thetd.  Lex. 
8.00.  f3A«<rfna(«,  jiA«ff-^.u(* ;  and  in  particular  on  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  Martensen,  Christian  Ethics,  ii  n 
"w^JJ?,'0**'  Exe!)cticnl  Studies,  p.  Iff.;  Expositor,  2nd  aer. 
m.  [1882]  p.  321ff. ;  A.  Maclaren,  Christ's  MvxU,  44-54. 

AV^  I*1  Adfnkv 
BLESSEDNESS. -Though  the 'word  'blessed- 
ness  itself  is  never  found  in  the  recorded  utter- 
ances of  our  Lord  nor  in  the  pages  of  the  Gospels 
the  idea  conveyed  by  it  is  very  frequent.  The 
adjective  'blessed'  occurs  in  many  contexts,  and 
may,  indeed,  be  termed  a  characteristic  epithet  on 
Christ  slips.  The  thought  expressed  by  it  was 
inherited,  like  so  many  others,  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  is  one  of  the  dominant  notes  of  the 
Psalter  { Heb.  nf  *  <  0  the  happiness  of '),  and  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  clearest  and  most  common  terms 
whereby  to  denote  the  ideal  of  Israel's  highest  hopes. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  Jesus  should  take 
theword  to  set  forth  the  great  spiritual  realities 
ot  His  kingdom.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  it  meets 
us  on  the  earliest  pages  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 
(Vpp  .rtJX  "'  °f  the  ^"S8  «'«™  collected 
iorrinn  fBf?ATIT™KS)  *  one  of  the  best-known 
of  !  thf  naiT1atV'e-  So  throiiphoiit  the  pages 
savin's <nTU  I?d  eWh'-™  i"  the  NT  wj  ifnd 
ex  .reSve  nf'ti    ie  ■  a-T  ,n,onld-     A»  of  them  *™ 

Mt  oi2plr  %J 1C  klI,Sj01"  ^-  Mt  IP,  Lk  7« 
le^sol )J\  v  °r  are  indicati™  of  high  privi: 
leges  open  to  believers  in  its  message  (e.j^Mt  13" 


Lk  11=8,  Jn  2(P).  Spiritual  gladness  is  not  only  a 
note  of  service  in  the  kingdom,  but  is  to  accom- 
pany all  its  true  and  inalienable  rewards. 

When  we  set  ourselves  to  discover  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  sayings  we  are  struck  (1)  by  their 
spiritual  character.  Twice  (Lk  W27  and  1415)  beati- 
tudes of  a-  material  character  are  uttered  by  our 
Lord's  hearers,  and  He  at  once  rebukes  them,  and 
shows  the  necessity  of  fixing  the  desires  of  the  heart 
on  the  inward  and  unseen.  The  main  qualities 
designated  and  praised  are  meekness,  purity,  ten- 
derness of  heart,  peaceableness,  faith,  patience!  con- 
trition, qualities  which  have  no  sooner  been  named 
than  we  are  reminded  of  such  lists  of  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit  as  we  find  in  Gal  5*3-23  or  Eph  43u-3:i. 
Blessedness,  as  Christ  presented  it,  was  therefore 
a  condition  of  the  mind  and  heart  that  expressed 
an  attitude  of  faith  and  love  towards  God  and  men, 
and  obtained  the  reward  with  certainty  even  if  the 
sowing  were  '  in  tears '  and  the  '  interest  far  off. ' 

(2)  Several  of  these  sayings  are  marked  by  the 
sense  of  the  futurity  of  their  fulfilment.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  in  the  list  of  Beatitudes  in  Mt  5, 
while  the  majority  speak  of  futurity,  'shall  be 
comforted,'  'shall  inherit,'  etc.,  one  or  two  are 
written  in  the  present  tense,  e.g.  'theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.'  In  v.lu  we  have  the  unique 
foim  of  expression,  'have  been  persecuted 
theirs  is.'  In  St.  Luke  also  we  tind  the  same  com- 
mingling of  present  and  future.  This  rejects  a 
state  of  opinion  that  prevails  throughout  the 
Gospels,  and  gives  rise  to  some  of  the  greatest 
problems  of  interpretation,  viz.  in  what  sense  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  understood — as  a  present 
or  as  a  future  condition.  The  Beatitudes  are  not 
only  closely  related  to  this  question — they  consti- 
tute a  special  aspect  of  it.  As  Titius  puts  it,  '  Over 
every  saying  of  Jesus  may  be  written  the  inscrip- 
tion, "Concerning  the  kingdom  of  God."'  These 
sayings,  then,  reveal  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  in 
its  twofold  aspect  as  an  inward,  spiritual,  present 
reality  which  exists,  progresses,  suffers,  is  in  per- 
petual conflict ;  and,  as  a  great  future  fulfilment, 
when  conflict  shall  turn  to  peace,  failure  to  victory, 
suffering  to  reward,  and  the  inward  desire  and  the 
outward  attainment  be  one  in  the  presence  of  per- 
fected power. 

Blessedness  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  forms  under  which  our  Lord  presented  the 
character  of  His  kingdom,  and  so  it  becomes  an 
illuminative  idea  whereby  to  read  the  whole 
Gospel  narratives.  They  all  illustrate  it.  They 
all  serve  to  make  up  its  content.  The  word  and 
thought  derived  from  the  Old  Testament  receive 
richer  significance,  and  may  be  taken  as  equi- 
valent to  those  other  great  terms,  such  as  '  eternal 
life'  and  'the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  under  which, 
in  the  pages  of  St.  John  and  St.  Matthew,  the 
great  purposes  of  God  in  Christ  are  set  forth. 

Literature.— The  articles  'Blessedness'  and,  in  particular, 
'Sermon  on  the  Mount '  in  Hastings'  DB  ;  the  articles  in  this 
Dictionary  on  Beatitudes,  Kingdom  of  God,  Eternal  Like, 
Parables,  etc. ;  the  Commentaries  on  Mt  5  and  Lk  6,  and  on 
the  other  verses  quoted,  especially,  for  practical  purposes, 
Morison,  Bruce  [in  Expos.  Gr.  Test.];  Trench,  The  Sen/ion  on 
the  Mount.  The  most  recent  full  commentary  on  Matthew  is 
that  of  Zahn  (in  German).  Books  on  the  Kingdom  of  God 
should  also  be  consulted,  and,  in  particular,  A.  Titius,  hie  NT 
Lekre  von  der  Selighcit,  etc.,  erster  Tei),  1895;  and  Bousset, 
Jem  Predigt  in  ihrem  Uciiensatz  zum  Judentum.  See  also  N. 
Smyth,  Christian  Ethics,  ilSff.;  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Sermons  inSt. 
Paul's,  178;  T.  G.  Selby,  The  Imperfect  Angel,  25. 
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4.  Usage  in  the  Gospels. 

Literature. 
1.  Introductory. — The  main  underlying  idea  of 
the  characteristic  New  Testament  word  for  *  bless- 
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ing'  {evXoyw)  seems  to  be  that  of  goodwill,  which, 
on  the  part  of  man  towards  God,  lias  its  appro- 
priate expression  in  praise  and  thanksgiving.  The 
close  connexion  of  these  two  last  ideas  is  clearly 
seen  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  interchange  of 
the  expressions  for  '  to  bless ?  (eiUydv)  and  '  to  give 
thanks,'  namely  to  God  (ei^apicn-e^,  cf.  e.g.  Mk  641 
and  ||  with  Jn  Un  ;  and  see,  further,  below,  §  4) 
and  is  explained  by  the  Jewish  development  of  the 
term  for  'blessing'  {berdk/uth  ;  ef.  further,  §  4  6) 
In  Jewish  religious  terminology,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  high  ethical  views  of  God's  character 
and  uniqueness,  and  His  relation  to  Israel  and 
mankind,  that  had  been  developed,  'blessing' 
acquires  it  lofty  spiritual  connotation.  God 
'blesses'  man  and  his  world  by  His  ever  active, 
beneficent  Providence;  man  'blesses'  God  by 
thankful  recognition  of  this,  and  by  pure  acts  of 
praise  ;  man  'blesses  man  by  invoking  the  Divine 
favour  for  his  fellows'  benefit  (cf.  e.g.  Ps  1298) ; 
and  even  when  material  things  are  the  objects  of 


blessing,  this  finds  its 


proper  expression  in  an  act 


of  thanksgiving  to  the  Divine  Giver 

The  original  sense  of  the  Heh.  verb  bemkk  (Piel,  denomina- 
tive from  berekfi,  'knee')  is  more  probably  'to  cause  to  make 
progress '  (so  Cheyne)  than  any  notion  of  adoration  ('to  bend 
the  knee').  The  primitive  conception  of  blessing  and  cursing, 
according  to  which  they  were  regarded  as  possessing  an  ob- 
jective existence,  more  or  less  independent  of  the  speaker  after 
utterance  (cf  Gn  2735),  naturally  Vcame  moralized  with  the 
progress  of  monotheistic  religion  (cf.  Pr  2S-  for  a  denunciation 
of '  the  causeless  curse '). 

2,  Terms.—  The  terms  for  '  blessing '  used  in  the 
Gospels  are — 

in)  evXayew,  '  to  bless,'  and  eti\oyr}TJS,  €v\oyr)fj.£vost 
'blessed.'  AH  these  forms  are  common  in  the 
LXX,  where,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances, 
they  correspond  to  some  form  of  the  Heb.  word 
"P3  or  its  derivatives. 

tiXeyut  is  used — 

(A)  of  men :  (I)  aa  in  Greek  writings,  in  the  sense  of  'to 
praise,'  'celebrate  with  praises,'  viz.  God.  So  several  times 
in  the  Gospels :  e.g.  Lk  1&*  -2?i  24M  [gym  «;«;-,,  <  to  praise,'  and 
2«|a^Ei»(  'to  glorify';  see  under  ttUny,  below].  (2)  'To  invoke 
blessings  upon  '  (a  sense  peculiar  to  Biblical  Greek) :  e.g.  Lk  628. 
(3)  'To  bless'  material  objects  (i.e.  to  bless  God  for  their  be- 
stowal) :  e.<j.  Lk  916. 

(L)  <•/  God  :  (4)  'To  bestow  blessings,  favour,  upon  men': 
eg.  Lk  1-*-  (si^y^-ite;).  |The  compound  xx.Tiv\oyi,t,  'to  call 
down  blessings  upon'  occurs,  according  to  the  best  attested 
reading,  in  SIk  10'Oj. 

(6)  fvxapwreiv,*'  'to  give  thanks,'  viz.  to  God, 
esp.  for  food  :  e.g.  Mt  loM  2'j-"7.  With  this  compare 
also — 

(c)  d^ofioXoyttv,  *  to  celebrate,'  '  give  praise  or 
thank*  to'  (t(K()  :  Mt  1 1-"  and  ',  and— 

(<l)  weir,  'to  praise,  extol'  God:  Lk  213- 20  1937 
24s3  (reading  doubtful].  [Cf.  the  use  of  the  syn- 
onymous expression  bo$ai;etv,  Lk  1715,  and  6tS6vai 
3ifaj>  7-y  0e£,t  'to  give  glory  to  God,'  Lk  171M — 
both  of  thanksgiving], 

{e)  fLdKapifav,  '  to  pronounce  blessed  ' :  once  only 
in  Gospels,  Lk  l4a ;  and  fj.aK&ptos,  '  blessed,'  '  happy ' 
(esp.  in  a  congratulatory  sense) :  e.g.  in  the  Beati- 
tudes (Mt  53"11,  Lk  6au"w  ;  cf.  Jn  2U-'U).  Both  words 
are  common  in  the  LXX. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  term  (uzupirriiv  occurs  very  rarely 
(and  only  in  the  Apocryphal  books)  in  the  LXX.  The  common 
LXX  equivalent  for  '  to  give  thanks '  (Heh.  hftduh)  is  i-tuaXayti*. 
ttltiit  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  there.  The  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  (The  Holy  Cam-mumon*,  p.  135  n.  34)  suggests  that 
ivXtyu*  in  the  NT  was  '  often  purposely  exchanged  .  .  for  the 
more  classical  and  intelligible  tlxwrru*.' 

3.  Jewish  usage. — The  elements  that  entered 
into  the    Hebrew   idea    of    'blessing 'X  sketched 

*  The  derivatives  tlxctpiori*  C  giving  °^  thanks ')  and  lu^ipiir- 
to:  ('thankful') do  not  occur  in  the  Gospels. 

t  See,  further,  on  this  expression  Grimm- Thayer,  Lex.  s.v. 
lit*,  ii. 

I  The  wide  variety  of  meaning  attached  to  "p3  in  the  OT 
(cf.  Oxford  Hebrew  Lexicon,  n.  v.)  well  illustrates  this. 
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material  and  spiritual;  and  to  Him  Severe 
fore,  praise  and  thanksgiving  are  due  fcf  Fnh  ?» 
for  a  beautiful  Cluistia^.ppticatU  of  (theLiSea 
,"S.'  L7nn,m  tl,,e  6reilt  I'riuBtly  Blessing  (Nn  6*-» 
which  Id  ed  so  large  a  place  in  Jewish  liturgical 
worship  both  in  the  temple  and  (in  a  less  de£ ee 
n  the  synagogue i  it ,  was  not  the  priest  per  ,sA>ho 
hh,ss,d,  but  God  {St/re,  a,l  lor.).'  The  blessing  of 
man  by  man  hnds  one  of  its  most  prominent  ex- 
pressions in  greeting  and  farewell,  a  custom  of 
great  antiquity,  and  not,  of  course,  in  itself 
specially  Jewish.*  But  the  formulas  connected 
with  it  naturally  reflect  Jewish  relio-ious  senti- 
ment in  a  marked  degree.  The  fundamental  idea 
ot  goodwill  ia  worked  out  into  an  invocation  of 
the  Divine  favour  and  providence,  and  consequent 
prosperity,  on  the  recipient.  These  ideas  find 
beautiful  expression  in  the  Priestly  Blessing,  and 
in  the  poetical  amplification  of  it  embodied  in  Ps 
67.  J  1  he  characteristic  word  employed  in  greeting 
and  farewell  is  '  peace  '  (Heb.  afuilOm,  Greek  tlpjjyri), 
which  has  a  wide  connotation,  embracing  the 
notions  of  security,  safety,  prosperity,  and  feli- 
city.§  Thus  the  regular  formula  of  greeting  is 
*  Peace  be  to  thee '  { Jg  6^,  Dn  10iy),  and,  for  fare- 
well, 'Go  in  peace'  (cf.  1  S  l17  etc.).  'To  greet' 
is  expressed  in  Hebrew  by  the  phrase  '  to  ask 
of  a  person  concerning  peace  (welfare)'  (cf.  (in 
43s7,  Ex  187  etc.),  and  similar  formu!as.[|  The  use 
of  the  word  'blessed'  (Heb.  bdrulch),  both  in 
solemn  greeting  (1  S  1513  'Blessed  be  thou  of  J",' 
cf.  Ps  118-6  'Blessed  is  he  that  cometh ')  and 
parting  (1  K  10y),  should  also  be  noted  in  this 
connexion. 

The  custom  of  imparting  a  solemn  blessing  at 
final  departure  (from  life  Tl)  is  attested  in  the 
Talmud  {e.g.  Ber.  286 —  death  of  Johanan  ben 
Zakkai,  c.  75-80  A.D.). 

Besides  the  salutation,  other  forms  of  blessing 
prevailed,  notably  the  blessing  of  children  by 
parents  (and  sometimes  by  others).  This  custom 
is  well  attested  in  the  OT  (cf.  e.g.  Gn  9aB  277'-  48u). 
Jacob's  blessing  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  is  esp. 
notable,  because  it  fixed  the  formula  which  has 
been  used  among  the  Jews  in  later  times.**  The 
earliest  literary  evidence  for  the  existence  of  this 
particular  custom  is  quite  late  (17th  cent.);  but 
that  some  form  of  parental  blessing  was  well 
known  by  the  NT  period  may  be  inferred  from 
Sir  3U  (cf.  Mk  1013-ie  and  ||). 

According  to  the  minor  Talmudioal  tractate  Sopherim 
(xviii.  5),  which  contains  valuable  old  traditional  material :  '  In 
Jerusalem  there  was  the  godly  custom  to  initiate  the  children 
at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  year  by  fasting  the  whole 
Day  of  Atonement.    During  this  year  they  took  the  boy  to  the 


•The  special  sanctity  with  which  the  Aaronic  blessing  was 
invested  in  the  later  period  lay  in  the  pronunciation  of  '  the 
ineffable  name,'  which  was  permitted  to  the  priests  only. 
Originally,  however,  this  restriction  was  not  in  force.  Thus 
the  Mishna  (Ber.  x.  4)  cites  Ru  2-t  as  proving  that  'the  name' 
was  used  in  ordinary  greetings ;  cf.  also  Ps  129&. 

t  See  the  article  'Salutation'  (with  reft.)  in  Kitto's  Biblical 
Cyclopaedia*,  iii.  p.  730 f. 

1  The  whole  Psalm  gives  a  fine  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the 
Hebrew  idea  of  blessing.  Other  echoes  of  the  Priestly  Blessing 
occur  in  the  Psalter  (Ps  4S  311*1  mfi.  7- 19). 

5  Note  that  this  word  forms  the  climax  of  the  Priestly  Bless- 
ing (Nu  t>26). 

||  For  further  details  see  the  Hebrew  Lexicons,  s.v.  Di?y. 

If  Cf.  2  K  2». 

**  Fur  boys  the  formula  runs:  'May  God  make  thee  like 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh';  for  girls:  'May  God  make  thee  like 
Sarah,  Rebekah,  Rachel,  and  Leah'  {cf.  Bu4'i).  Any  other 
blessing  suggested  by  the  occasion  or  special  circumstances 
might  be  added.  See,  further,  Jewish  Encyc.  (as  cited  below, 
$  4,  end). 
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priests  and  learned  men  that  they  might  bless  him,  and  pray 
for  him  that  God  might  think  him  worthy  of  a  life  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  Torah  and  pious  works."  * 

(B)  Blessing  of  things.— The  feeling  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving,  which  is  so  striking  and  promi- 
nent a  feature  of  Jewish  devotional  life  and  worship, 
has  crystallized  itself  into  a  regular  form  of  bene- 
diction known  as  Berakhah  (lit.  'Blessing').  Inits 
technical  sense  the  term  denotes  a  set  form  of 
prayer,  which  opens  with  the  words,  'Blessed  art 
Thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe, 
who,'  etc.,  and,  in  its  fully  developed  form,  closes 
with  a  repetition  of  the  same  words.  This  class  t 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  Jewish  Liturgy. 

In  its  simplest  and  shortest  form  the  Btrahhah 
opens  as  described,  but  has  no  closing  refrain. 
It  contains  a,  brief  expression  of  thanks  to  God 
for  some  benefit  conferred  or  privilege  enjoyed. £ 

Undoubtedly  the  most  ancient  kind  of  benedic- 
tion is  that  recited  at  the  meal.  The  Book  of 
Samuel  attests  the  antiquity  of  the  custom,  for  in 
one  passage  (I  S  913)  we  are  told  that  the  people 
refused  to  eat  the  sacrificial  meal  until  it  had  been 
blessed. 

The  Biblical  command  on  which  the  obligation 
of  grace  at  meals  (Heb.  birkatk  ha-mazGn) — i.e. 
according  to  the  Rabbis  (Ber.  21a,  486  ;  Tos.  Ber. 
vii.  1),  grace  both  before  and  after  eating — is 
founded,  occurs  in  Dt  81U('  When  thou  hast  eaten 
and  art  full,  tliou  slialt  bless  the  Lord  thy  God 
for  the  good  land  which  he  hath  given  thee'). 

The  Benediction  over  bread,  which  is  recited 
before  the  meal  begins,  and  which  may  have  been 
known  to  our  Lord,  runs :  '  Blessed  art  Thou,  O 
Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who  hringeth 
forth  bread  from  the  earth.'  The  corresponding 
one  said  before  drinking  wine  is :  '  Blessed  art 
Thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe, 
who  Greatest  the  fruit  of  the  vine '  (cf.  Lk  2218). 

Note.— The  Benediction  (thanksgiving)  over  wine  was  especi- 
ally associated  with  the  hallowing  of  the  Sabbath  and  festival 
days  embodied  in  the  ceremonies  of  Kiddush  ('  Sa  notification ') 
and  HabddliihC Separation'  or  'Distinction').  For  a  full  de- 
scription of  these  observances  see  the  Jewish  Encyc.  s.ve. 
'  Kiddush '  and  '  Habdalah ' ;  and  for  a  possible  connexion  with 
the  Gospels  reference  may  be  made  to  an  article  by  the  present 
writer  in  the  Journ.  of  Theol.  Studies  (iii.  [1903)  p.  357  ff.)  on 
'The  Jewish  Antecedents  of  the  Eucharist.'  Though  thanks- 
giving is  an  essential,  and  indeed  the  most  prominent,  element 
in  consecration  or  sa notification,  the  ideas  must  be  kept  distinct 
Cf.  Bp.  of  Salisbury,  op.  cit.  p.  135f. 

The  more  important  Benedictions  in  this  con- 
nexion are  reserved  for  the  recitation  that  follows 
the  meal.  Of  these  there  are  now  four  (see 
Singer's  Prayer-Book,  p.  286).  The  first  (' Blessed 
art  Thou,  O  Lord  .  .  .  who  givest  food  unto  all') 
is  ascribed  by  the  Talmud  (Ber.  486)  to  Moses ; 
the  second  ('for  the  land  and  for  the  food')  to 
J<»liua,  who  led  Israel  into  the  land  ;  the  third 
('Blessed  art  Tliou,  0  Lord,  who  in  Thy  compas- 
sion rebuildcst  Jerusalem1)  to  king  Solomon  ;  the 
fourth  ('Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lcrd  our  God 
who  art  kind  and  dealest  kindly  with  all ')  to  the 
Labbis  of  Jamnia  in  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.§ 

niiT,Heowt0f(^h^nksei,vil1^  a-fter  the  meal  '3  ™t  explicitly 
alluded  to  m  the  Gospels.    That  the  custom  is  an  ancient  one, 

!Xi  n  n^VF™!?  u°m  th,e  fact  that-  hy  the  tin,e  of  the  — - 
*     ..I!!! "„° A.    £,lshn.a',ru!e3  «  to  its  ordering  had  been 

i  sort  of  service,  with 


';, .  m<5 !m  I ,lshn.VUle3  M  to  ,ts  ordering  had  been  fully 
resi mnln?  fVh  if'"'  V"')'  & Jc.onstitutes  a  sort  of  service,  with 
responds  jwluchjrqtyaccording  to  the  number,  etc.,  of  those 

1  t^V?-  Sche?>ter,  Studies  in  Judaism,  p.  3S0.  ~~ 

•  El.rhtLE  Ri  '"IP01"^  ^example  is  the  well-known  group  of  the 


r*»  P?lC.^*™,    .It  »  notable 


that  here  the  element 


texlteoftithpaCCOm^n:e)lthat °'  PraiBe  and  thanksgiving"  (for 
N-  44-54)  EnBluh  8ee  Sineer'3  Heb.-Eng.  Prayer^Iiook, 

of^hanffife^gS  It  *«  *»rt  Bwrf^jons,  expressive 
shown  in varimi ,«"■!,=  v,  i  j  lfO0dn«»  <™&  providence  as 
tic  ",'"  S  nEnc£  sr" ?ve,?Pe.d-  *™  *  Ml  <"umera- 
Books.  "'wvn  £,nC!,c-  '■"•  Benedictions,'  or  the  Prayer- 
S  Cf.  Jewish  Encyc.  iii.  9, 


present).  Details  and  text  of  prayers  can  be  read  in  Singer 
pp.  278-285.  s     ' 

Another  ancient  form  of  Benediction  (with  responses),  which 
however,  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  Gospels,  is  that  offered  before 
and  after  the  reading  of  Scripture  (for  the  modern  forma  cf. 
Singer,  p.  147  ff.).  This  has  a.  Biblical  basis  in  the  practice  of 
Ezra  mentioned  in  Neh  86,  and  was  doubtless  well  known  in  the 
time  of  Jesus. 

Enough  has  been  said  above  to  make  it  clear 
that  tbe  set  form  of  Benediction,  based  as  it  is 
upon  Biblical  precedents,  had  been  developed  by 
the  NT  period.  The  first  tractate  of  the  Mishna 
(compiled  in  its  present  form,  probably  from  earlier 
collections,  at  end  of  2nd  cent,  a.d.)  deals  with  the 
various  forms  of  the  Berdkhah  (hence  its  name 
Berakh6th  =  l  Blessings'),  and  embodies  the  earliest 
Rabbinical  tradition  on  the  subject.  According 
to  the  Talmud  (Ber.  33a),  the  recognized  Benedic- 
tions were  formulated  by  the  'men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue.'  Later  the  rule  was  deduced  that  a 
Benediction,  to  be  regular,  must  contain  the  name 
of  God  and  the  attribute  of  God's  king&hip  (Ber. 
406). 

4.  Usage  in  the  Gospels. — The  Jewish  concep- 
tion of  '  blessing'  (cf.  §§  1  and  3)  is  reflected  in  the 
Gospel  narratives  in  its  purest  and  most  elevated 
form.  The  central  thought  of  God  as  the  sole 
object  of  praise,  of  God's  favour  as  the  highest 
form  of  felicity  (cf.  Lk  l-8),  the  duty  of  rendering 
thanks  to  Him  as  the  Great  Giver  and  Father,  are 
strikingly  enforced,  especially  in  some  of  the  say- 
ings of  Jesus.  The  Gospel  usage  may  best  be 
illustrated  by  an  analysis  of  the  passages  in  which 
the  terms  enumerated  above  (§  2)  respectively 
occur.     These  may  be  grouped  as  follows: — 

(a)  Passages  involving  the  use  of  eiiXoyeiy,  'to 
bh'ss,'  and  its  derivatives  : 

(1)  "With  a  personal  object  expressed,  viz.  :— 
(A)  God :  Lk  1M  2aa  2&. 

With  this  division  should  be  considered  the  use  of  tuXoynris, 
'  Blessed,'  which  is  always  explicitly  applied  to  God  in  the  NT. 
The  term  occurs  twice  in  the  Gospels,  once  as  a  periphrasis  for 
God,  Mk  1461  (cf.  the  regular  Jewish  periphrasis,  'The  Holy 
One,'  '  Blessed  be  He  *),  and  once  in  a  liturgical  ascription  of 
praise,  Lk  1*^  (opening  line  of  the  Bcnedictus). 

(V>)  Man:  in  the  sense  of  'to  invoke  blessings 
on,'  Lk  6-8 ;  esp.  at  solemn  parting  or  farewell, 
Lk  2a4  2450t-  (cf.  the  Rabbinical  parallel  quoted 
above);  of  solemn  blessing  of  children,  Mk  1016 
(better  reading  KarevXOyft),  cf.  Mt  19",  and  the 
Jewish  illustration  already  cited. 

Note— Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Messing  was  im- 
parted either  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  in  the  case  of  one  or 
a  small  number  (cf.  Gn  48"1*1,  Mt  ID1'"',  Mk  10  ]«) ;  or,  in  other 
cases,  with  uplifted  hands  (Lv  9-iJ,  Lk  2450 ;  cf.  Sir  5020). 

Here  naturally  comes  to  be  considered  the  use 
of  e  £>\oyj}fi4i<  os  =  *  blessed'  {viz.  by  God):  it  occurs 
six  times  in  the  acclamation,  borrowed  from  Ps 
118[U7]-8,of  'him  thatcometh';  Mt  219  23a9  and 
the  II  passages,  Mk  ll9,  Lk  133i  1938,  Jn  1213  (where 
D  reads  cbXoyTjTos) ;  once  of  the  mother  of  the 
Lord  and  her  Son,  Lk  l4-  (evXayiifiivi},  k.t.\.,  in  1M  is 
not  well  attested);  also  of  'the  nations  on  the 
King's  right  hand '  (Mt  2S34),  and  cf  '  the  kingdom 
of  David' (Mk  11"). 

(2)  With  a  material  object :  Mk  87,  Lk  9,a  (both 
of  food).  '  In  these  cases  blessing  the  bread  must 
be  understood  as  "blessing  God  the  giver  of  the 
bread  " '  ( Westcott),  in  accordance  with  the  Jewish 
usage  illustrated  above  (§  3). 

(3)  Absolutely,  without  any  object  expressed 
(always  of  food  and  sustenance) :  Mk  641 1|  Mt  1413 
(feeding  of  the  rive  thousand),  Mk  14-||Mt  2GM 
(in  ref.  to  bread  at  Last  Supper),  and  Lk  24w. 

In  close  connexion  with  the  above  we  have  to 
consider  here — 

(b)  The  use  of  evxaptffTetv,  '  to  give  thanks,'  in  the 
Gospels. 

(1)  Of  food  and  wine.  The  word  occurs  eleven 
times,  and  in  eight  of  these  has  reference  either  to 
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food  or  wine,  viz. :  Mk  8e  ||  Mt  1538  (of  the  feedin" 
of  the  four  thousand),  Lk  2219  (in  ref.  to  the  bread 
at  the  Last  Supper),  Jn  611-23  (of  feeding  of  the 
live  thousand),  of  thanksgiving  over  the  cup  at 
the  Last  Supper,  Mk  14^  ||  Mt  26s7  and  Lk  221'. 

It  is  clear  from  a  comparison  of  the  parallel 
passages  noted  ahove  that  eirXoyuv  and  (vxapturcTv 
are  freely  interchanged  (cf.  Cremer,  Bib.-Thcol 
Lcx.s.w.;  Swete,  JThSt  iii.  [1902]  163).  It  thus 
appears  that  the  predominant  idea  in  the  Gospel 
usage  of  such  expressions  as  *  blessing  the  bread ' 
is  not  so  much  that  of  sanctification  or  consecra- 
tion as  of  thanksgiving  to  Hod  for  the  gift.* 

(-)  Of  thanksgiving  to  God  in  other  connexions  ■ 
Lk  18",  Jn  11". 

(3)  Of  thanksgiving  to  Christ :  Lk  17" 

(Note  here  that  the  act  of  thanksgiving  was  accompanied 
by  'glorifying  God*  (v."),  and  that  it  is  on  this  feature  that 
Jesus  lays  stress  (v.%  '  Were  there  none  found  that  returned 
to  yive  jrlory  there  =  '  to  render  thanks ')  to  God  nave  this 
stranger  i1 ') 

(c)  and  (f?)  The  use  of  tftr  terms  ^ofioXoyeiv, 
|  thank,'  and  aiveiv,  '  praise '  (cf.  dos&fav,  '  glorify '), 
in  a  more  or  less  synonymous  sense  (the  sense  of 
thanksgiving),  has  been  sufficiently  explained 
above  (§  2),  and  does  not  call  for  fuither  remark 
here. 
Note,  however,  that  «,W.  is  never  used  of  or  by  Jesus. 

(c)  The  use  of  fictKdptos,  'blessed,'  is  frequent  in 
the  sayings  of  Jesus  (its  employment  in  the 
'Beatitudes'  has  already  been  noted  above).  It 
is  used  especially  in  a  congratulatory  sense,  corre- 
sponding in  the  LXX  to  the  Hebrew  term  'ashri= 
I  happy'  (lit.  'O  the  happiness  of).  In  this  way 
it  is  employed,  especially  in  personal  address  (a 
good  instance  occurs  in  Mt  16'^  '  Blessed  art  tlicu, 
Simon  Bar-jona,'  etc.).  Especially  notable  are 
such  sayings  as  that  recorded  in  Lk  ll-7-  »  ('Blessed 
is  the  womb  that  bare  thee'  'Yea,  rather, 

blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God  and 
keep  it'),  in  which  Jesus  pointedly  insists  on  the 
idea  that  true  blessing  and  true  blessedness  are  to 
be  found  in  thought  and  action  that  are  imme- 
diately related  and  directed  to  God  and  the  Divine 
requirements.  The  Jewish  conception  of  blessing 
and  blessedness  is  thus  set  forth  in  its  purest  and 
most  elevated  phase. 

Literature  —The  most  important  original  authorities  for  the 
Jewish  data  are  the  recensions  of  the  tractate  Berdkhoth 
extant  in  the  Mishna  (various  ed.  of  Heb.  text;  Eng.  tr.  in 
Barclay's  Talmud,  1877,  and  De  Sola  and  Raphall's  Mishnah, 
1845),  and  the  Tosephta  (Heb.  text,  ed.  Zuckerniandel).  For  a 
full  account  of  these  see  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  s.v.  'Berakot.' 
For  an  account  of  the  various  Jewish  forms  of  blessing  see  the 
articles  'Benedictions,'  'Blessing  of  Children,*  and  'Blessing 
(Priestly),*  with  the  literature  cited,  in  the  same  work.  Cf.  also 
the  art.  'Abschied'in  Hamburger's  It E  far  Bibelvnd  Talmud, 
vol.  ii.  Some  relevant  data  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  article 
'Benedictions'  (by  K.  Sinker)  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Chris- 
tian Antiquities.  There  is  a  valuable  'Additional  Note'  in 
Westcott'8  Hebrews  on  'The  Biblical  Idea  of  Blessing'  (p. 
20!"  ff.);  and  a  careful  svnopsis  of  references  in  Harper  (W.  R.), 
Priestly  Element  in  OT*,  (1905)  130  fl.  Reference  may  also  be 
made  to  the  works  of  Edersheim  (esu.  The  Temple :  its  Ministry, 
etc.,  where  the  Jewish  material  is  set  forth  fully)  and  those  of 
the  elder  Lightfoot.  Other  references  have  been  given  in  the 
body  of  the  article.  (i.  H.  BOX. 

BLINDNESS.— Blindness  is  a  very  common  dis- 
ease in  the  East.  It  is  mainly  due  to  ophthalmia 
caused  partly  by  the  -sun-glare  and  partly  by  lack 
of  cleanliness.  The  word  '  blindness '  or  '  blind '  is 
used  in  the  Bible,  however,  very  frequently  of  a 
spiritual  condition ;  and  the  references  in  the 
Gospels  are  specially  interesting  as  the  physical 
and  the  spiritual  states  are  sometimes  intertwined, 
the  former  being  used  as  emblematic  of  the  latter. 

*  Cf.  the  valuable  remarks  of  the  Bp.  of  Salisbury  on  this 
point  (op.  cit.  p.  135  f.).  He  notes  the  occurrence  of  the  expres- 
sions i&xtzpiffTiilleiiret  Tpo$i),  vjx.a.furir$u;  ifif»;,  etc.,  '  thanksgiven 
food,'  'thankegiven  bread,' where  we  should  say  'consecrated 
food  or  bread  '  (ib.j.    Cf.  also  Didache  x.  and  xv. 
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nri  i  a  i  ie  lst  evuI«n<*  of  His  MesHiahshin 
adduced   by   Jesus   to   the    disciples  o      I  P' 

Baptist,  is  that  the  blind  receiv^thei Ju  T  * 
hrst  miracle  of  this  nature  in  the  life  of  Jesuit 

^^^^^^^^«  ^id, 
request,  as  we  are  told  that  it  >™  „t  t«l  Vh?v  ?,£T  '."""I 
the  ho„„.  with  Him  that  Ho  turn™  a  favourable  ear  £"5,"*' 
entreaty.  fi.ti.ital  of  their  faith,  ami  of "he  , ,irit i^JtZ 
they  approached  Him,  He  pronounced  the  word  J(  hoahng       " 

,Jh,  S'H^'T ''  an0t,hr  miracle  °f  Coring 
Mght  to  the  blind  is  recorded  which  lias  features  of 
its  own* 

Jesus  leads  the  blind  man  out  of  the  village  (BethsaMa)  and 
having  spit  upon  h.a  eyes,  touches  them.  Sisht  is  onlv  SiSlv 
restored,  as  at  first  he  see,  men  like  trees  wU  n£  Vh fci  oZ 
of  the  many  instances  of  the  realism  of  St.  Mark.  Probably 
it  is  a-  reimmscence  of  the  well-known  difficulty  experienced 
hy  the  blind-horn,  to  whom  sight  has  been  given  throusrh  a 
surgical  operation,  of  adjusting  the  knowledge  acquired  bv  the 
new  faculty  with  that  derive*  through  the  other  avenues  of 
sense-perception. 

The  story  of  the  blind  man  or  men  at  Jericho  is 
recorded  in  all  three  Synoptics  {Mt20MB-,  Mk  10JUIT-, 
Lk  18:i5ff-).  It  has  also  features  in  common  with 
the  incident  narrated  in  Mt  0-7. 

St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  speak  of  only  one  blind  man,  St. 
Matthew  has  two.  All  three  give  the  words  of  healing  differ- 
ently. There  have  been  many  attempts  made  to  harmonize 
the  various  accounts,*  but  the  necessity  for  making  such 
attempts  arises  out  of  a  mechanical  theory  of  inspiration  which 
is  difficult  to  maintain.  Is  it  not  enough  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses to  hold  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  Evangelic  narrative 
without  troubling  ourselves  about  those  minute  divergences 
which  occur  in  dilferent  versions  of  the  same  event  narrated  by 
the  moat  trustworthy  witnesses? 

The  miracles  recorded  in  Mt  1223  and  Jn  9  stand 
by  themselves  as  having  a  very  close  relation  to 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  which  follows.  St.  Matthew 
tells  us  that  there  was  brought  to  Jesus  one  pos- 
sessed with  a  devil,  blind  and  dumb  ;  and  He  healed 
him,  insomuch  that  the  blind  and  dumb  both  saw 
and  spake.  This  gave  rise  to  the  charge  of  the 
Pharisees,  that  the  miraculous  power  of  Jesus  was 
not  a  God-given,  but  a  devil-given  power.  '  This 
fellow  doth  not  cast  out  devils,  but  by  Beelzebub  the 
prince  of  the  devils.'  To  the  clear  moral  vision  of 
Jesus  the  attitude  implied  in  this  objection  showed 
a  radical  depravity  of  nature,  an  inability  to  dis- 
criminate between  fundamental  ethical  distinctions. 
'  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.'  If 
Satan  inspires  to  deeds  of  benelicence,  then  he 
ceases  to  be  Satan.  He  who  does  good  is  inspired 
of  God,  and  the  measure  of  the  good  he  does  is  the 
measure  of  his  conquest  over  Satan.  It  is  in  this 
connexion  that  Jesus  utters  the  remarkable  refer- 
ence to  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the 
unforgivable  sin.     See  art.  Blasphemy. 

The  other  instance  where  the  miraculous  cure  of 
blindness  is  made  a  text  for  the  most  characteristic 
teaching  of  Jesus  is  that  recorded  in  Jn  9.  Here 
it  is  u.  man  blind  from  his  birth  that  Jesus  cures. 
And  when  the  Pharisees  seek  to  persuade  him  of 
their  peculiar  theological  tenet  that  the  power  of 
Jesus  is  derived  from  Satan,  the  man  has  strength 
of  mind  enough  to  fall  back  on  that  primary  moral 
instinct  to  which  Ji'sus  always  appeals.  '  Whereas 
I  was  blind,  now  I  sec.  This  man  has  done  good 
to  me,  and  for  me,  therefore,  he  is  good.  It  is  not 
the  function  of  the  prince  of  darkness  to  give  sight 
to  the  blind.'  He  cannot,  therefore,  accept  their 
theory  of  the  source  whence  Jesus  derives  His 
power. 

This  leads  us  to  a  predominant  feature  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus— His  presentation  of  the  gospel 
as  vision.  Jesus  claims  to  be  the  Light  of  the  world. 
Light  to  those  who  see  is  its  own  evidence,  and 

*  For  a  summary  of  these  sec  Plummer,  Jnternat.  Crit.  Com., 
'  St.  Luke,*  in  loco. 
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Jesus,  therefore,  in  making  this  claim  can  desire  no 
recognition  other  than  that  spontaneously  made  by 
the  soul  when  purged  from  the  sinful  passions  that 
obscure  or  deflect  its  vision.  To  secure  effective 
vision  there  must  be  not  only  light,  but  also  a 
healthy  visual  organ.  Blindness  may  arise  from 
the  absence  of  light,  from  mere  functional  derange- 
ment of  the  organ  of  vision,  or  from  some  fatal 
organic  defect  in  the  organ.  It  is  to  those  whose 
blindness  comes  from  either  of  the  first  two  causes 
that  Jesus  appeals.  He  conies  as  Light,  strength- 
ening the  visual  faculty,  dispelling  the  darkness 
that  envelops  the  soul,  and  revealing  to  it  the 
spiritual  realm.  '  I  am  come  into  this  world  that 
they  which  see  not  might  see'  (Jn  9^).  This  pre- 
sentation of  Jesus  as  Light  appealing  to  the  organ 
of  spiritual  vision  and  vindicating  empirically  His 
unique  Divinity  dominates  the  whole  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  Hut  the  principle  is  as  clearly  enunciated 
in  the  Synoptics.  It  is  the  pure  in  heart  who  see 
God  (Mt  58),  because  the  pure  heart  is  the  organ 
of  the  God-consciousness.  In  the  great  confession 
of  St.  l'eter  the  real  point  of  our  Lord's  com- 
mendation lies  not  in  the  clear  enunciation  of  the 
Messiah. ship  and  the  Divine  Sonship  of  Jesus,  but 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  profoundest  of  all 
spiritual  truths  has  been  reached.  'Blessed  art 
thou,  Simon  Bar-jona :  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not 
revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  '  {Mt  16"). 

Jesus,  the  Light  of  the  world,  can  appeal  only 
to  those  who  have  the  faculty  of  sight.  Where 
the  faculty  of  sight  is  impaired  or  destroyed,  how- 
ever clearly  the  light  may  shine,  there  is  no  vision. 
This  obscuration  of  the  spiritual  orb  is  what  is 
called 'judicial  blindness.'  The  phrase  implies  that 
there  never  can  be  such  radical  defect  of  vision 
without  personal  guilt  in  the  person  so  affected. 
It  is  a  penalty  of  sin,  the  judgment  that  comes 
through  neglecting  the  light  (cf.  Jn  fH1).  Inasmuch 
as  Jesus  is  the  true  Light  that  lighteth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world,  there  is  in  human 
nature,  as  such,  the  capacity  of  spiritual  vision  ; 
but  this  capacity,  either  by  disuse  or  perversity, 
may  be  so  radically  corrupted  as  to  be  impervious 
t<>  the  light.  And  when  this  is  so,  the  sinner 
rushes  to  his  doom  heedless  of  the  plainest  warn- 
ings. This  is  a  truth  always  recognized  in  the 
Gospels.  St.  John  in  his  Prologue  says  that  the 
Light  shineth  in  darkness,  but  the  darkness  com- 
prehended it  not  (cf.  MtO-2'-).  It  is  the  meaning 
of  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  sin 
unforgivable,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  recognize 
itself  as  sin,  and  thus  renders  impossible  that 
repentance  which  is  the  condition  of  forgiveness 
(but  see  art.  Blasphemy).  A.  Miller. 

BLOOD  (07,  Aram,  nd-i,  Gr.  at/ia).—  Underlying 
the  use  of  the  term  '  blood '  in  the  Gospels  is  its 
root  conception,  as  contained  in  the  OT.  This 
root  conception  is  clearly  seen,  c.ff.,  in  Lv  17»-  " 

Ihe  life  ('soul'  err})  of  thz  flesh  'is  in  the  blood 
it  is  the  blood  that  niaketh  atonement  bu 
reason  of  the  Hfc.  .  .  Form  to  the  life  of  all 
flesh,  the  blood  thereof  is  nit  one  with  the  life 
J*  *£.'  rp"/or/Ac  lifc  of  all  flesh  is  the  blood 
™™f      I  he  close  connexion  between  'life' and 

blood  -amounting  even  to  identification  —  was 
doubtless  realized  by  man  from  very  early  times  ; 
to  constant  experience  taught  him  that  loss  of 
in  din tai.led  *'<**ne*S  "hile  great  loss  resulted 
in  death,  i.e    the :  departure  of  life.     This  would 

f^rS  n°tlC^  a*ain  an'1  a"ain  in  everyday 
for  'fnn  f  ■  m  '  ■ mtm-  01'  «  slaughtering  (botli 
or  food  and  sacrifice),  or  in  battle.*  This  belief 
*as  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Hebrews,  but 
p.'l  «'.'   ""  U  StraCk'  Der  Dhltat*rulaube  in.  der  Xensckheit*, 


was  universal  in  ancient  times,  just  as  it  is  now 
among  primitive  races.*  The  reiterated  prohibi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  eating  of  blood  contained 
in  the  Hebrew  Code  was  due,  firstly,  to  the  fact 
that  God  had  made  use  of  it  as  a  means  of  atone- 
ment, and  that  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  used 
for  any  other  purpose ;  and,  secondly,  because  it 
was  believed  to  contain  the  soul  or  life.  In  the 
one  case,  the  prohibition  is  due  to  the  holy  char- 
acter of  blood ;  t  in  the  other,  to  its  essential 
nature,^  it  being  the  centre  from  which  animal 
life  in  all  its  various  forms  emanated.  Blood  was 
therefore  holy  from  the  Divine  point  of  view,  be- 
cause God  had  sanctified  it  to  noly  uses ;  and  it 
was  holy  from  man's  point  of  view,  both  because 
it  had  been  ordained  as  a  means  of  atonement  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  because  human  life,  of 
which  blood  was  the  essence,  was  sacred  to  Him. 

In  the  Gospels  one  or  other  of  these  conceptions 
underlies  the  iise  of  the  word  'blood.'  Its  use 
may  be  briefly  summarized  thus : 

1.  Blood  in  its  material  sense,  e.g.,  the  woman 
with  the  issue  of  blood  (Mk  526,*Lk  8»).  The 
power  which  went  out  from  Christ  stayed  the  flow 
of  the  woman's  blood  ;  it  is  implied  (Mk  520  d\\a 
fiaWov  eh  rb  x£tp°"  AfloCcra)  that  this  outflow  was 
the  ebbing-out  of  her  life.  The  ancient  concep- 
tion is,  therefore,  plainly  present  here. 

2.  Blood  used  in  the  sense  of  life  (i.e.  poured  out 
in  death).  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  all 
the  Gospel  passages  in  which  blood  is  used  as 
synonymous  with  life,  the  reference  is  either  to 
an  OT  occurrence,  or  else  to  Christ  as  fulfilling  OT 
types.  The  passages  are  the  following  :  Mt  233t> 
*  We  should  not  have  been  partakers  with  them 
in  the  blood  of  the  prophets';  23a5  'That  upon 
you  may  come  all  the  righteous  blood  shed  on  the 
earth,  from  the  blood  of  Abel  the  righteous  unto 
the  blood  of  Zachariah  son  of  Barachiah,  whom  ye 
slew  between  the  sanctuary  and  the  altar,'  cf.  Lk 
ll51;  Mt  274  'I  have  betrayed  innocent  blood'; 
276  '  the  price  of  blood ' ;  27*  '  the  field  of  blood ' ; 
27J4  '  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  righteous 
man';  2725  'His  blood  be  upon  us.'  In  each  of 
these  passages  the  meaning  of  blood  as  implying 
life  is  sufficiently  clear. 

3.  In  Lk  131  occurs  a  reference  to  '  the  Galilteans 
whose  blood  Pilate  mingled  with  their  sacrifices.' 
There  is  no  reference  to  this  event  either  in  Josephus 
(although  there  is  mention  of  a  similar  occurrence 
in  Ant.  xvn.  ix.  3)  or  elsewhere  ;  but  the  meaning 
appears  to  be  that  they  were  ottering  up  their 
usual  sacrifice  in  the  ordinary  course,  when  they 
were  fallen  upon  and  butchered  by  the  Roman 
soldiery,  probably  as  a  punishment  for  some  act 
of  revolt  [the  restlessness  of  the  Galikeans  was 
notorious,  cf.  Ac  537]. 

4.  A  further  use  of  the  word  is  seen  in  Mt  1617, 
where  the  expression  '  flesh  and  blood '  occurs.§ 
In  this  passage  the  use  of  '  blood '  is  somewhat 
modified  from  what  has  been  found  hitherto ;  the 
phrase  aap$  na\  alpa  denotes  what  is  human,  ab- 
stractly considered ;  '  the  antithesis  is  between 
knowledge  resulting  from  natural  human  develop- 

*Rob.  Smith,  Rel.  of  the  Semites*,  p.  337ft.  ;  Wellhausen, 
Rente  arabischen  Heidfi  p.  226  ft". ;  Strack,  op.  cit.  p.  9ff. ; 
J.  G.  Frazer,  Golden  Rouqh'i,  i.  353,  where  other  authorities 
are  cited  ;  Bahr,  Symbolik  des  Mosaischen  Cultits3,  i.  44  ft.; 
Trumbull,  Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life,  p.  157  ff. 

t  See,  further,  with  regard  to  this  point,  the  many  interesting 
details  in  Trumbull's  The  Threshold  Covenant,  and  Doughty  3 
Arabia  Veserta  (2  vols.) ;  the  references  are  too  numerous  to 
quote,  but  both  works  will  well  repay  careful  study. 

tCf.  Strack,  op.  cit.  p.  75  ff. ;  Franz  Delitzsch,  System  der 
bibliscken  Psychologic,  pp.  196, 202.  r  • 

{The  expression  e-itpi  *k,  <*7f*M  (also  in  the  order  *</*«  **' 
a*p%)  is  frequent  in  Rabbinical  writings  (Oil  *l|f3);  'the  Jewish 
writers  use  this  form  of  speech  infinite  times,  and  by  it  oppose 
men  to  God '  (Lightfoot,  Horee  Hcb.  et  Talm.  [Gandell's  ed.]  n. 
234);  see  also  Sir  14'S,  where  ' flesh  and  blood '  are  compared  to 
the  leaves  on  a  tree. 
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ment,  or  on  the  basis  of  natuial  birth,  nn<l  know- 
ledge proceeding  from  the  revelation  of  tlie  Father 
in  heaven,  or  on  the  basis  of  regeneration ' 
(Lange).*  The  expression  therefore  emphasizes 
the  contrast  between  human  and  Divine  know- 
ledge (cf.  Gal  l16  '  immediately  I  conferred  not  with 
flesh  and  blood';  cf.  also  He  2",  1  Co  15s0,  Kph 
61-).  The  special  meaning  attaching  to  'blood' 
here  is  that  it  belongs  to  human  nature;  and 
significant  in  tins  connexion  is  the  passage  Lk  li4;:i 
a  '  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  behold  me 
having,'  where  '  flesh '  is  clearly  intended  to  include 
blood  ;t  the  primary  difference  in  bodily  structure 
between  a  natural  and  a  spiritual  body  being  the 
absence  of  blood  in  the  latter.  If  in  the  ordinary 
human  body  blood  is  conceived  of  as  being  the 
source  of  life,  the  body  without  blood  receives  its 
life  in  a  manner  utterly  different,  — it  is  the  life 
which  conies  from  Christ :  '  I  am  come  that  they 
might  have  life,  and  tiiat  tlicy  might  have  it  more 
abundantly'  (Jn  10,u).  Closely  connected  with  this 
are  the  words  in  Jn  1"  ' .  .  .  which  were  born,  not 
of  blood  X  ■  ■  •  but  of  I '  od  '  ;  here,  too,  the  contrast 
is  between  that  which  is  born  'of  blood,'  i.e.  accord- 
ing to  a  natural  birth,  and  that  which  is  born  'of 
God,'  i.e.  according  to  a  spiritual  birth. 

5.  A  very  mysterious  use  of  '  blood '  is  that  con- 
tained in  the  words  '  bloody  sweat'  (Lk  2-^).§  '  It 
is  probable  that  this  strange  disorder  arises  from 
a  violent  commotion  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
forcing  of  the  red  particles  into  the  cutaneous  ex- 
cretories.'ll  'The  intensity  of  the  struggle,'  says 
Godet,  'becomes  so  great,  that  it  issues  in  a  sort 
of  beginning  of  physical  dissolution.  The  words, 
as  it  were  drops,  express  more  than  a  simple  com- 
parison between  the  density  of  the  sweat  and  that 
of  blood.  The  words  denote  that  the  sweat  itself 
resembled  blood.  Phenomena,  of  frequent  occur- 
rence demonstrate  how  immediately  the  blood,  the 
seat  of  life,  is  under  the  empire  of  moral  impres- 
sions. Does  not  a  feeling  of  shame  cause  the 
blood  to  rise  to  the  face?  Cases  are  known  in 
which  the  blood,  violently  agitated  by  grief,  ends 
by  penetrating  through  the  vessels  which  enclose 
it,  and,  driven  outwards,  escapes  with  the  sweat 
through  the  transpiratory  glands  (see  Langen,  pp. 
212-214}.'  M    See  Sweat. 

6.  One  other  passage  must  be  referred  to  before 
coining  to  the  spiritual  use  of  '  blood,'  namely,  Jn 
1931  '  and  straightway  there  came  out  blood  and 
Mater.'  On  the  phenomenon  of  the  effusion  of 
water  together  with  the  blood,  see  Godet's  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  iii.  274  f.  With  regard  to  the  flowing 
of  the  blood,  there  seems  to  be  a  striking  signifi- 
cance in  the  fact ;  it  was  a  visible  instance  or  the 
fulfilment  of  Christ's  own  words:  'Think  not  that 
I  came  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets  ;  I  came 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  .  ,    .' **  {Mt  5"* I8) ;  for 

*  Commentary  on  Matt,  in  loc.  Cf.  the  words  of  Tholuck  :  '  It 
designates  humanity  with  referent-  to  its  character  as  endowed 
with  the  senses  and  passions'  (Coin,  on  Matt.};  see  also  Ola- 
hausen,  Coin,  on  the  Goxpels,  vol.  ii.  (T.  &  T.  Clark). 

t  See,  further,  art.  Body.  . 

tTheuseof  the  plur.  here  M  ««*«t«.,  (Vtiljj.  ex  gangumdms) 
appears,  according  to  Westcott,  'to  emphasize  the  idea  of  the 
elements  outof  which  in  various  measures  the  body  is  framed 
(Com.  on  St.  John,  in  loc.  ;  cf.  also  Godet 'a  Com.  on  St.  John, 
vol.  i.  p.  357 ff.  (T.  &  T.  Clark).  „    J  ^ 

5  Regarding  the  text  here,  see  Westcott-Hort,  and  Godet, 
in  loc. 

II  Stroud,  Physical  Cause  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  pp.  74,  380, 
quoted  in  Trumbull's  The  Diana-  Covenant,  p.  279  note ;  cf.  also 
the  letters  of  Dr.  Begbie  and  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  given  in 
App.  i.  of  Hanna's  Last  Day  of  Our  Lord's  Pansmn. 

1  Corn,  oh  Luke,  iL  306  (T.  &  T.  Clark).  There  is  certainly  one 
other  instance  on  record  of  a  like  mysterious  flow  of  blood,  that, 
namely,  of  Charles  ix.  of  France.  It  is  said  of  him  that  on  his 
deathbed  his  bitterness  of  sorrow  and  qnalma  of  conscience, 
on  account  of  the  massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Eve,  were 
bo  intense  that  in  the  anguish  of  his  soul  he  literally  sweated 
blood. 

**  Cf.  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  phrases  as  'that  the 
Scripture  might  be  fulfilled.' 


it  was  of  the  essence  of  sacrifice  under  the  Old 
1  ispensation  that  blood  should  flow*  and  that  it 
should  flow  fr„„,  a  vital  part,  usually  from  the 
thioat  though  the  spirit  of  the  Law  would  obvi- 
ously be  fulhlled  when  the  blood  flowed  from  such 
a  vital  part  as  the  region  of  the  heart,  the  central 
part  of  man;  f,  the  sacrifice  was  consummated 
when  the  life,  i.e.  the  blood,  had  flowed  out: 
Kahsch  points  out  that,  guided  by  similar  views 
the  Teuton*  indeed  the  heart  ot  the  wu-rinciai 
victims,  whether  animals  or  men,  because  the 
heart  is  the  fountain  of  the  blood,  and  the  blood 
of  the  heart  was  pre-eminently  regarded  as  the 
blood  of  sacrifice^    See  also  the  following  article. 

7.  The  passages  which  speak  of  the  blood  of  Christ 
(Mt  12U-',  Mk  14-',  Lk  2-™  Jn  u5J-5fl),  i.e.  of  blood  in 
its. spiritual  meaning,  can  be  here  only  briefly  re- 
ferred to  [see  Atonement,  Last  Suiter].  They 
must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  sucli  expressions 
elsewhere  as  'the  blood  of  Christ'  (1  Co  1(J"\  Eph 
213),  *  the  blood  of  the  Lord  '  (1  Co  11s7),  '  the  blood 
of  his  cross'  {Col  1-"),  'the  blood  of  Jesus' (He  101U, 
1  Jn  l7),  '  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ'  (1  P  1%  '  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb'  (Rev  121). 

From  the  earliest  times  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews  the  various  rites  and  ceremonies,  indeed 
the  whole  sacrificial  system,  showed  the  yearning 
desire  for  a  closer  union  with  God  ;  this  union  was 
to  be  effected  only  through  life-containing  and  life- 
giving  blood.  The  very  existence  of  these  sacri- 
fices proved  (and  the  ottering  up  of  their  firstborn 
sons  only  emphasized  the  fact)  that  men  deemed 
the  relationship  between  Clod  and  themselves  to 
be  unsatisfactory.  Useless  as  these  sacrifices  were 
in  themselves,  they  were  at  any  rate  (when  not 
unauthorized)  shadoics  of  good  things  to  cojne  (He 
101"4) ;  and  they  served  their  purpose  of  witnessing 
to  profound  truths  which  God  intended  to  reveal 
more  fully  as  soon  as  man's  capacity  for  appre- 
hension should  have  become  sufficiently  developed. 
The  shedding  of  Christ's  blood  effected  a  new  rela- 
tionship between  God  and  man  ;  it  sealed  a  New 
Covenants  and  became  the  means  of  the  salvation 
of  mamj  (Mt  26-8,  Mk  14-4,  cf.  Lk  22-°).  But  the 
ancient  conception,  the  God-revealed  truth  only 
dimly  apprehended,  was  right :  the  life  was  in  the 
bloocl,  inasmuch  as  the  shedding  of  blood  brought 
life — 'I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  may  take  it  again' 
(Jn  1017) — only  it  was  a  life  which  it  was  impossible 
to  conceive  of  before  the  Author  of  it  brought  it  to 
man.  '  Having  in  His  own  blood  the  life  of  God 
and  the  life  of  man,  Jesus  Christ  could  make  men 
sharers  of  the  Divine  by  making  them  sharers  of 
His  own  nature  ;  and  this  w;is  the  truth  of  truths 
which  He  declared  to  those  whom  He  instructed. 'H 

Literature.— There  are  many  books  which  give  information 

on  this  subject,  hut  as  regard's  the  special  relationship  between 
*  blood "  and  Christ  it  is  difficult  to  point  to  any  particular  work  ; 
manv  details  are  to  be  had,  but  they  must  be  gathered  from 
numerous  sources;  some  of  the  more  important  of  these  are  : 
Franz  Delitzsch,  System  tier  biblifsehen  Psyclioloyie,  Leipzig, 
1855  ;  P.  Cassel,  Die  Si/inbolik  den  Blutes,  Berlin,  1SS2  ;  C.  Hahr, 
Symbotik  ties  Mosaischen   Cultus'*,   1874;    F.   Godet,  Biblical 


•  This  was  orie/inallv  based  on  the  conception  of  blood  beinsr 
the  drink  of  gods  (cf.  "Pa  SO") ;  see  Rob.  Smith,  op.  cit.  p.  233 ff.; 
CurLiss  Primitive.  Sent.  Re  I.  To-day.  p.  223:  'The  consumma- 
tion of' the  sacrifice  is  in  the  outflow  of  blood.' 

t  Cf.  the  words  of  Philo,  tie  Concnpisc.  x. :  'Some  men  pre- 
pare sacrifices  which  ought  never  to  be  offered,  strangling  the 
victim  and  stifling  the  essence  of  life,  which  the>  ought  to  let 
depart  free  and  unrestrained'  (quoted  by  halisch,  Leviticus, 

lm  *  '  Under  the  symbolic  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Covenant  it  wag 
the  blood  which  made  atonement  for  the  soul.  It  was  not  the 
death  of  the  victim,  nor  yet  its  broken  body  ;  but  it  was  the 
blood  the  life,  the  soul,  that  was  made  the  means  of  a  soul's 
ransom  of  its  rescue,  of  its  redemption'  (Trumbull,  The  Blvod 
Covenant,  p.  28fi).  '  Blood  atones  by  virtue  of  the  life  that  is  in 
it '  (fiahr.'op.  cit.  ii.  207). 

§  Kalisch,  op.  cit.  i.  189. 

II  a  covenant  was  always  ratified  by  the  shedding  of  blood. 

II  Trumbull,  op.  cit.  p.  274. 
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Studies  in  the  OT  and  NT  (Eng.  tr.  by  Ljttelton),  London, 
1876 ;  L.  J.  Ruckert,  Das  Abendmahl  .  .  .,  Leipzig,  1850 ;  H.  L. 
Struck,  Der  lilutaberglau.be  in  der  Menschhed*,  Munohen, 
1S92  (a  work  of  extreme  interest).  A  great  fund  of  information 
is  to  be  found  scattered  in  the  three  books  of  H.  C.  Trumbull, 
The  Blood  Covenant,  London,  1SS7,  The  Threshold  Covenant, 
Philadelphia,  1896,  Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life,  London, 
1895;  and  in  C.  M.  Doughty'a  Travels  in  Arabia  Deserta, 
2  vols. ,  Cambridge,  1888.  Other  works  that  should  be  consulted 
are:  J.  Lighttoot,  Horns  lleb.  et  Talm.,  4  vols.  <«1.  Gandell), 
Oxford,  1859;  Rob.  Smith,  llel.  of  the  Semites'*,  London,  1894, 
Kinship  and  Marriage  (ed.  S.  A.  Cook),  1  ondon,  1903;  S.  I. 
Curtiss,  Primitive  Semitic  Religion  To-day,  London,  1902. 
Various  notices  will  also  be  found  in  the  Commentaries  of 
Lange,  Tholuck,  Olshausen,  Godet,  and  Westcott.  See  also 
the  art.  on  '  Blood'  and  kindred  subjects  in  the  Bible  Diction- 
aries, such  as  Hamhurger,  Riehm,  Hastings,  Cheyne,  and  the 
Jewish  Encyclopedia.  W.  0.  E.  OESTERLEY. 

BLOOD  AND  WATER  (Jn  l*)31"37).—  When  the 
soldier,  whom  tradition  names  Longinus,*  to  make 
sure  that  He  was  really  dead,  drove  his  spear  into 
the  side  of  Jesus  on  the  cross  (see  CRUCIFIXION),  a 
strange  thing  happened.  On  being  withdrawn  the 
spear  was  followed  by  a  gush  of  blood  and  water. 
It  was  a  singular  phenomenon.  The  Fathers  re- 
garded it  a»  a  miracle.t  but  St.  John  does  not 
venture  on  an  opinion.  He  neither  attempts  to 
account  for  it  nor  pronounces  it  a  miracle,  but 
contents  himself  with  solemnly  asseverating  that 
he  had  witnessed  it,  and  could  vouch  for  its  actual 
occurrence.  He  felt  the  wonder  of  it  to  the  last 
(cf.  1  Jn  56"8). 

Medical  science  has  confirmed  his  testimony, 
and  furnished  an  explanation  which  at  once  de- 
fines the  phenomenon  as  a  perfectly  natural  occur- 
rence, and  reveals  somewhat  of  the  awfulness  of  our 
Lord's  Passion.  During  His  dread  and  mysterious 
dereliction  on  the  cross  (see  Dereliction)  His  heart 
swelled,  until  it  burst,  and  the  blood  was  'effused 
into  the  distended  sac  of  the  pericardium,  and 
afterwards  separated,  as  is  usual  with  cxtravasated 
blood,  into  these  two  parts,  viz.  (1)  crassamentum 
or  red  clot,  and  (2)  watery  serum.'  When  the 
distended  sac  was  pierced  from  beneath,  it  dis- 
charged 'its  sanguineous  contents  in  the  form  of 
red  clots  of  blood  and  a  stream  of  watery  serum, 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  description  given  by 
the  sacred  narrative,  "  and  forthwith  came  there 
out  blood  and  water."  '  J  Jesus  died  literally  of  a 
broken  heart— of  'agony  of  mind,  producing  rup- 
ture of  the  heart.' 

It  was  a  favourite  idea  with  the  Fathers  that  the 
Water  and  the  Blood  were  symbolic  of  the  Sacra- 
ments. St.  Augustine,  following  the  v.l.  ^otjfe  for 
iwfy  in  v.w,  comments  (in  Joan  Ev.  Tract,  cxx. 
§  2) :  '  Vigilanti  verbo  Evangelista  usus  est,  ut  non 
diceret,  Latus  ejus  percussit,  aut  vulneravit,  aut 
quid  aliud  ;  sed,  aperuit :  ut  illis  quodammodo 
vitie  ostium  panderetur,  unde  Sacramenta  Ecclesiae 
inanaverunt,  sine  quibus  ad  vitam  qua;  vera  vita 
est,  nonmtratur.'  Cf.  Chrysost.  in  Joan,  lxxxiv  : 
oi'X  ottXujs  ovSt  dij  trvxev  aDrou  i^KQov  al  irrrya't,  dXY 
<Vei57)  e£  ap-tportpw  tj  iKKK-nala  awtsT-ntce.  Kal  taaaiv 
oi  ttvaTayuyodiievot,  6V  Metros  piv  ava.yew6iJ.epot.  St' 
atftarot  52  Kal  aapicbs  Tpcd>6p.evot.  dpxV"  ^a/i^avei  to. 
p-vaTJipta.,  tv  orav  Trpoirtfls  rip  <pptKT$  Trornpitp,  ws  dw' 
avrijs  jrivuv  rijs  irXevpas  ourta  Trpoairii. 

Literau-re.—  Besides  the  Coram,  consult  S.  J.  Andrews,  Life 
oj  Uur  Lord  upon  the  Earth,  566-569.  DAVID  SMITH. 

BOANERGES.-In  Mk  3"  we  read  that  Christ 
;gave  to  James  and  John  name(s)  Boanerges,  that 
is,  sons  of  thunder'   (ko.1  eiridnKeu  avrols  6i>ofia  [v.l. 

■  il™ "  *'***■  *'■  ^P  [xvL  (°r-)l-  Cf.  '  Aug.1  Manual,  xxiii : 
J«X  aPeru,t,mlh'  lat"8  Christi  lancea,  et  ego  intravi  et  ibi 
HE*  ?  8eCUrua-  The  lian,e  i8  P'obably  derived  from  A^,, 
I  yng.  c  Celt.  ii.  36:  '  Blood  does  not  flow  from  dead  bodies, 
Zigaben^r  "'  "***  ri/UMt  ™  **&***.'    Cf.  Euth. 

Chrilt^fl-  T'eatise  ™  [he  Physical  Cause  of  the  Death  of 
LoX  >ai'imCrCalvh\Tnd-  *  """»'*  *"*  »**  °f  °"' 


ovbitora]  Moavnpyis,  S  ianu  viol  fipovTTJs).''  The  equa- 
tion Boanerges  =' sons  of  thunder'  presents  two 
difficulties  :  (a)  the  Hebrew  'J3  does  not  naturally 
give  rise  to  the  two  vowels  oa ;  (6)  no  known 
Hebrew  or  Aram,  root  rgs  or  rgsh  has  the  mean- 
ing '  thunder.'  A  third  difficulty  might  be  added, 
that  the  title  Boanerges,  whatever  its  meaning,  does 
not  accurately  correspond  to  6vofia[ra),  '  name(s).'  t 
If  the  Evangelist  be  right  in  saying  that  the 
original  title  meant  '  sons  of  thunder,'  we  must 
suppose  that  "Baton}  or  Boave  is  due  to  inaccurate 
transliteration  of  \i3,  or  to  a  conflation  of  two  read- 
ings with  a  single  vowel  {see  Dalm.  Gram.2  p.  144). 
But  the  difficulty  as  to  pyzs=fipovri}  remains. 
Jerome  {on  Dn  l7)  thought  that  Boanerges  should 
be  emended  into  iJenereem  =  Djn  va.  In  that  case 
the  .s  is  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Evangelist  or 
his  copyists  for  m.  Others  prefer  to  think  that  the 
original  title  was  in  'J3  = '  sons  of  wrath,'  or  eri  *j3 
=  'sons  of  tumult,'  and  that  vloi  ^povr^t  is  an  in- 
accurate translation  on  the  part  of  the  Evangelist. 
The  Syriac  Version  (Sinaiticus)  unfortunately  gives 
us  no  assistance.  It  transliterates  Benai  liaqsh 
or  Ragshi,  and  omits  the  explanation  S  iartv  viol 
ppovrijs  (see  Burkitt,  Evangelion  Da-Mepharreshe, 
i.  181,  ii.  280).  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
corruption  lies  deeper  than  this.  Just  as  Dal- 
manutha  (Mk  810)  is  probably  a  corruption  of  an 
Aramaic  proper  name  (see  Burkitt,  ii.  249),  so 
Boanerges  may  be  a  fusion  of  two  names  answering 
to  the  6v6p.ara,  In  that  case  the  Evangelist,  mis- 
reading or  mishearing  his  Aramaic  original,  has 
fused  two  names  into  one,  and  has  tried  to  give  a 
rough  translation  of  the  word  thus  formed.  The 
first  name  might  be  *33  (Banni),  "33  (Bannai),  or  '33 
(Bunnai).  Curiously  enough,  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud gives  Bani  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  (Bab.  Sanh.  43a).  For  the  second  name 
we  offer  no  conjecture.    See,  further,  John,  James. 

Literature.— Encyc.  Bibl.  art  *  Boanerges ' ;  Expositor,  in. 

x.  [iss9)332ff.  V.  C.  Allen. 

BOAT.— 

*tAo7oh  :  AV  '  ship,'  RV  '  boat.'  ■rkoixpun  :  Mk  39  AV  '  a  small 
ship.'RV  'alittleboat';  Jn622  AVandRV  'boat.'RVm  'little 
boat* ;  v.24  \*if$r,eei*  tU-rk  vkoncpiit  AV  'took  shipping,' RV  'got 
into  the  boats,'  marjr.  'little  boats';  218  toT  ikmapiai  AV  'in  a 
little  ship,'  RV'in  the  little  boat,'  ILk  S^Tisch.,  wH  mar<r. 
1-W/jmc  :  WH.TRirtw*.    Jn  62J  Tisch.,  TR.RV  irxtiipi*:  WH 

The  word  '  ship '  is  rightly  expelled  from  the 
Gospels  by  the  Revisers.  It  corresponds  to  vaDs, 
which  ocenrs  nowhere  in  the  Gospels,  and  in  the 
NT  only  in  Ac  2741.  Being  a  small  lake,  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  had  no  *  ships '  ;  but  it  had  numerous 
'  boats' mostly  employed  in  fishing  {termed  ir\ota 
in  the  Gospels,  also  [rh]  o-Kitptj  in  Josephus).  Some 
of  these  were  biggish  craft,  and  usually  swung  at 
anchor  on  the  Lake  (cf.  Jos.  Vit.  33),  being  at- 
tended by  irXoi&pta,  'punts'  (cf.  Jn  213- 8).  In  Ac 
27W.  30.32  j.he  sman_boat  of  St.  Paul's  ship  is  called 
v}  o-K&diT}).  To  quell  the  revolt  in  Tiberias,  Joseplius 
mustered  all  the  boats  on  the  Lake,  and  they  num- 
bered as  many  as  230  (Jos.  BJ II.  xxi.  8).  A  boat 
which  could  accommodate  Jesus  and  the  Twelve 
must  have  been  of  considerable  dimensions ;  and 
in  the  battle  on  the  Lake,  under  Vespasian,  the 
Romans  fought  on  rafts  and  the  pirates  on  boats. 
Though  small  and  weak  in  comparison  with  the 
rafts,  the  boats  must  have  been  of  considerable 
size  (Jos.  BJ  Hi.  x.  9). 

Jesus  had  much  to  do  with  boats  during  His 
Galilsean  ministry,  and  one  use  that  He  made  of 
them  is  peculiarly  noteworthy.  In  two  recorded 
instances  He  employed  a  boat  as  His  pulpit  (Lk 
51-3,  Mt  lS^^Mk  41).     Getting  into  it  to  escape 

*The  MSS  give:  /3«*v»i^«  NAB,  etc.,  /3««w/iyw  D,  &**tfyti 
EF,  etc. 

t  iuifta.ro,  ia  read  by  MAC,  etc.,  nnfut  is  the  reading  of  Bl>. 
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the  pressure  of  tlio  multitude,  He  pushed  out  a 
little  way  from  the  land  and  addressed  the  people 
ranged  along  the  sloping  beach,  as  St.  Ohrysostom 
puts  it,  '  fishing  and  netting  those  on  the  land 
[a\ttuui>  ical  GCLyyvevuv  toi>s  4v  t-q  73).'  Only  two 
instances  of  His  resorting  to  this  device  are  re- 
corded, but  it  seems  to  have  been  His  practice. 
Early  in  His  ministry,  St.  Mark  says  (3"),  '  He 
spake  to  his  disciples  that  a  little  boat  should 
wait  on  him  because  of  the  crowd,  lest  they 
should  throng  him';  and  it  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve how  the  Evangelist  subsequently  alludes  to 
'the  boat'  (Mk  4:''  6fs.  Cf.  Mt  8a  rb  tt\om  Til, 
Tiseh. ;  v\oto»  WH),  meaning  the  boat  which  had 
been  put  at  His  disposal.  David  Smith. 

BOAZ.— The  husband  of  Ruth,  named  in  the 
genealogies  of  our  Lord  (Mt  Is,  Lk  3?2). 

BODY.— i.  This  Human'  Bodv  <;knekally.— 
'Body 'in  the  Gospel*  invariably  represents  tri/xa 
in  the  original.  Always  in  Homer  and  frequently 
in  Attie  Greek  aw/ia  =  n  dead  body;  and  in  this 
sense  the  word  is  occasionally  used  in  the  Gospels 
(Mt  2T5--W- BU I  Lk  l"37).  The'  usual  meaning,  how- 
ever, here  as  in  the  rest  of  the  NT  and  in  ordinary 
Greek  usage,  is  the  living  body,  and  in  particular 
the  body  of  a  living  man  (Mt  ii-  2012,  Mk  5-v).  In 
the  records  of  our  Lord's  life,  teaching,  and  whole 
revelation,  we  find  the  dignity  and  claims  of  the 
body  as  an  integral  part' of  human  nature  con- 
stantly recognized.  This  meets  us  in  the  very  fact 
of  the  Incarnation  (.In  I14),  in  the  most  solemn 
utterances  of  Jesus  (Mt  25s5  4-),  in  His  tender  re- 
gard for  the  bodily  needs  and  pains  of  those  around 
Him — His  feeding  of  the  hungry  and  healing  of 
the  sick;  but  above  all  in  the  narratives  of  His 
Resurrection  and  Ascension,  which  show  that  the 
Incarnation  was  not  a  temporary  expedient  of  His 
earthly  mission,  but  a  permanent  enfolding  of  our 
human  nature,  body  as  well  as  soul,  within  the 
essential  life  of  the  Godhead. 

The  Gospels  give  no  support  to  the  philosophic 
tendency,  so  often  reflected  in  certain  types  of 
religious  teaching,  to  treat  the  body  with  dis- 
paragement. Jesus  accords  full  rights  to  the  cor- 
poreal side  of  our  being.  He  was  neither  an  ascetic 
nor  a  preacher  of  asceticism—'  the  Son  of  Man 
canie  eating  and  drinking'  (Mt  ll18- iW).  At  the 
same  time,  we  find  in  His  teaching  a  clear  recog- 
nition of  a  duality  in  human  nature — a  distinction 
drawn  between  body  and  soul,  flesh  and  spirit  (Mt 
g^2641).  Moreover,  He  lays  strong  emphasis  on 
the  antithesis  between  the  body  as  the  lower  part 
of  a  man,  and  the  soul  as  the  higher.  Though  the 
body  is  a  true  part  of  our  humanity,  its  value  is 
not  to  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  that  of  the 
spiritual  part  (Mt  10s8).  Those  who  follow  Jesus 
must  be  prepared,  if  need  be,  to  surrender  their 
bodies  to  the  sword  and  the  cross  (.Mt  23M) ;  but 
'  What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul '! ' 
(Mt  1628). 

In  the  teaching  of  Jesus  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  which  had  gradually 
taken  root  in  the  Jewish  mind,  is  everywhere  pre- 
supposed (as  in  His  references  to  the  Future  Judg- 
ment), and  at  times  is  expressly  proclaimed  (Lk 
14'4  20*  Jn  5-s-  -V  And  by  the  grave  of  His  friend 
Lazarus  our  Lord  gave  utterance  to  that  profound 
saying,  'I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  Hfe'fJn 
ll*5),  which  reveals  the  ultimate  ground  of  Chris- 
tian faith  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  at 
the  same  time  invites  us  to  find  in  the  nature  of 
the  risen  Christ  Himself  the  type,  as  well  as  the 
pledge,  of  that  new  and  higher  corporeal  life  to 
which  He  is  able  to  raise  His  people. 

ii.  The  Body  of  Christ.— (1)  Christ's  natural 
body.~A&  'the  man  Christ  Jesus,'  our  Lord  was 
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jessed  of  a  true >  body  '  as  well  as  of 'a  reason- 
aide  sou  When  the  time  was  come  in  the  coun- 
sels <>  God  for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity  took  upon  Him 
human  flesh  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Writ  in 
the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Mt  l18  cf  GaJ  44) 
In  due  time,  according  lo  the  laws  of  human  life 
He  was  born  at  Bethlehem  (Lk  2:'- 7).  The  child 
thus  born  was  seen  in  His  infancy  by  the  shepherds 
and  the  wise  men,  and,  when  He  Was  eight  days 
old,  by  Simeon  ami  Anna  (2»-«).  From  His  con- 
ception and  birth  Hi*  body  developed  in  the  man- 
ner usual  to  human  beings.  'The  child  grew  '  we 
are  told  (Lk24u);  arrived  at  'twelve  years  old'- 
and  still  '  increased  in  statrire    (w.42- 5-),  ' 

After  He  bad  arrived  at  man's  estate,  we  lind 
Him  living  under  the  conditions  to  which  the 
bodies  of  men  in  ordinary  life  are  subject.  We 
learn  that  He  suffered  hunger  (Mt  4a) ;  that  He 
was  wearied  with  journeying  (Jn  4ti) ;  that  He  ex- 
perienced pain  (Mt27s");  and  that  He  underwent 
death  (v.5u).  In  healing  sickness  He  frequently 
used  common  bodily  action,  and  His  power  of 
motion,  with  one  miraculous  exception  (Mt  14'^  ||), 
was  limited  to  that  which  men  in  general  possess. 
After  death.  His  body,  nowise  different  from  that 
of  an  ordinary  man,  was  delivered  by  Pilate  to 
Joseph  of  Ariniatluea,  who  wrapped  it  in  a  clean 
linen  cloth  and  laid  it  in  his  own  new  tomb  (Mt 
27DHf),  where  it  rested  till  the  moment  of  the 
Resurrection.  Down  to  that  moiilent,  then,  the 
Lord's  body  had  been  a  human  body  with  the 
powers,  qualities,  and  capacities  of  the  body  of  an 
ordinary  man. 

(2)  Christ's  body  after  thr  Resurrection.  —It  was 
the  same  body  as  before  His  death.  The  grave 
was  left  empty,  because  the  very  body  which 
Joseph  of  Arimatluea  laid  there  had  risen  and 
departed.  Moreover,  it  had  in  most  respects 
the  same  appearance.  His  disciples  might  doubt 
and  hesitate  at  first  (Lk  241K- ",  Jn  2014),  but  they 
did  not  fail  to  recognize  Him  (Lk  24;n-  52,  Jn 
2oi«-a»-28  217-1S,  Ac  P  2s3).  We  find  Him  eating 
and  drinking  as  a  man  (Lk  24"IS),  making  use  of  the 
natural  process  of  breathing  (Jn  20"),  declaring  to 
His  disciples  that  He  bad  flesh  and  bones  (Lk 
243U),  shoi\  ing  them  His  hands  and  His  feet  (v.4U), 
and  giving  them  the  assurance  that  His  body  was 
the  identical  body  which  they  had  seen  stretched 
upon  the  cross,  by  inviting  the  disciple  who 
doubted,  to  put  his  finger  into  the  print  of  the 
nails  and  thrust  his  hand  into  the  wound  in  His 
side  (Jn  20s7). 

On  the  other  hand,  our  Lord's  resurrection  body 
was  freed  from  previous  material  conditions  and 
possessed  of  altogether  new  capacities.  It  seems 
to  lie  implied  that  it  could  pass  at  will  through 
material  objects  (Jn  20-e) ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  subject  as  before  to  the  laws  of 
movement  (Lk  24V|i),  or  visibility  (v.31),  or  gravita- 
tion (Mk  lGltt,  Lk  24r>1).  These  new  powers  consti- 
tuted the  difference  between  His  pre-resurrection 
and  His  glorified  body.  It  was  in  His  glorilied 
body,  thus  differentiated,  that  He  ascended  into 
heaven  ;  and  in  that  same  glorilied  hotly  He  is  to 
be  expected  at  His  linal  coming  (Ac  la-  "). 

There  is  little  ground  for  the  idea  of  Olshausen 
{Gospels  and  Arts,  iv.  259-200)  and  others,  revived 
by  Dr.  Newman  Smyth  (Old  Faiths  in  New  Light, 
ch.  viii.),  that  the  transformation  of  Christ's  body 
from  the  natural  to  the  glorified  condition  was  a 

Erocess  which  went  on  gradually  during  the  Forty 
►ays,  and  was  not  completed  till  the  Ascension. 
Rather,  it  must  be  said  that  on  the  very  day  of 
His  Resurrection  the  spirituality  of  His  risen  body 
was  as  clearly  shown  as  in  the  case  of  that  much 
later  manifestation  by  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  (cf.  Lk 
24"- w,  Jn  214"  )■     We  are  not  to  think  of  the  body 


of  Jesus  during  this  period  as  in  a  transition  state 
with  regard  to  its  substance— partly  of  earth  and 
partly  of  heaven.  It  was  with  a  spiritual  body 
that  He  rose,  that  glorified  body  of  which  His 
Transfiguration  had  been  both  a  prophecy  and  a 
foretaste ;  and  if  we  see  Him  moving  for  a  time 
along  the  borders  of  two  worlds,  that  was  becau.se, 
for  the  sake  of  His  disciples  and  the  future  Church, 
He  made  use  of  the  natural  in  order  to  the  revela- 
tion of  the  spiritual.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we 
must  explain  His  asking  and  receiving  food  (Lk 
2441ff-,  Ac  1041)-  He  cannot  have  depended  upon 
this  food  for  His  bodily  support.  His  purpose  in 
taking  it  was  to  convince  His  disciples  that  He 
was  still  a  living  man,  in  body  as  well  as  in  spirit, 
—that  same  Jesus  who  had  so  often  in  past  days 
partaken  with  them  of  their  simple  meals. 

In  respect  of  His  body  the  risen  Jesus  now  be- 
longed to  the  mysterious  regions  of  the  invisible 
world,  and  it  was  only  when  He  chose  to  reveal 
Himself  that  His  disciples  were  aware  of  His  pres- 
ence. It  is  to  be  noticed  that  St.  John  describes 
His  appearances  as  'manifestations':  He  'mani- 
fested Himself,'  'was  manifested,' to  the  disciples 
(Jn  211* l4).  His  resurrection  body  was  a  spiritual 
body,  but  it  had  the  power  of  materializing  itself 
to  the  natural  senses,  and  Jesus  made  use  of  this 
power  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  convince  His 
disciples,  by  the  actual  evidence  of  sight  and 
sound  and  touch,  that  the  victory  of  His  whole 
human  personality  over  death  and  the  grave  was 
real  and  complete.  And  when  this  work  was 
accomplished,  He  parted  from  them  for  the  last 
time,  and  went  up  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father 
in  a  kind  of  royal  state  which  not  only  proclaimed 
His  own  lordship  over  both  worlds,  but  became  a 
prophecy  of  the  truth  regarding  the  divinely  ap- 
pointed destiny  of  those  whom  He  is  not  ashamed 
to  call  His  brethren.  In  the  body  of  Christ's  glory 
both  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  find  the  type  after 
which  the  believer's  body  of  humiliation  is  to  be 
fashioned  at  last  (Ph  3*1,  I  Jn  3-).  We  are  to  be 
like  our  Lord  in  the  possession  of  a  human  nature 
in  which  the  corporeal  has  been  so  fully  inter- 
ienet rated  by  the  spiritual  that  the  natural  body 
ias  been  transformed  into  a  spiritual  body  (1  Co 

There  is  no  ground  to  suppose  that  our  Lord's 
entrance  upon  the  state  of  exaltation  implies  any 
further  change  in  His  bodily  nature.  Certainly 
no  new  quality  could  be  developed  which  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  essential  characteristics  of 
a  body.  One  of  these  characteristics  is  the  im- 
possibility of  being  in  two  places  at  the  same 
moment.  As  long  as  He  was  on  earth  His  body 
could  not  be  in  heaven,  though  He  was  there  by 
His  Spirit ;  and  as  long  as  He  is  in  heaven  His 
body  cannot  be  on  earth,  although  He  is  present 
i?'  **is  spirit,  according  to  His  promise  to  be  with 
His  followers  where  they  are  gathered  together  in 
His  name  (Mt  18*  cf.  28™).  St.  Peter  preached 
that  the  heavens  must  receive  Him  until  the  times 
of  restoration  of  all  tilings  (Ac  321) ;  and  Christ 
Himself  taught  the  Apostles  that  it  was  expedient 
for  them  that  in  bodily  form  He  should  leave  them, 
so  that  the  Comforter  might  take  His  place  in  the 
midst  of  the  Church  (Jn  167}. 

ins?L^"'?  mystkal  Wy.— In  I  Co  \2™-  (cf.  Ro 
i-  )  ht.  Paul  uses  the  Hgure  of  a  body  and  its  mem- 
bers to  describe  the  relations  of  Christian  people 
to  Uirist  and  to  one  another,  and  then  in  v.-?  he 
definitely  applies  the  expression  '  a  body  of  Christ' 
(<™Ma  \pumn)  to  the  Corinthian  Church.  With 
am iS?  t0  thl  Yl  P°litic  the  fiSure  was  a 
and  h,  Ann  H  J°th  fGreek  and  Lati"  "terature, 
and  the  Apostle  transfers  xt  to  the  Church  for  the 

un  v Zf  emP1,asif»S  Lis  exhortations  to  Church 
unity  and  a  sense  of  mutual  dependence  among  the 
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people  of  Christ.  As  yet,  however,  the  figure  is 
quite  plastic,  while  the  anarthrous  <rupa  suggests 
that  it  is  the  local  Church  which  is  immediately  in 
view.  Here,  accordingly,  we  have  in  their  first 
draft  the  Apostle's  grand  conceptions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Lord's  mystical  body.  When  we  come 
to  Ephesians  (i"-^41,2)  and  Colossians  (l13-24)  We 
find  that  his  ideas  have  been  elaborated,  and  that 
'the  body  of  Christ'  (rd  vtifia  toO  XpitrroO)  lias 
become  a  fixed  title  of  the  Church  not  as  local 
merely,  but  as  universal,  nor  simply  as  empiric, 
but  as  an  ideal  magnitude.  We  notice  this  further 
distinction,  that  in  the  earlier  Epistles  Christ  is 
conceived  of  as  the  whole  body,  of  which  indi- 
vidual Christians  are  the  particular  members- 
while  in  Ephesians  and  Colossians  He  becomes  the 
head  of  the  Church  which  is  His  body  (Eph  S23-2*, 
Col  21!l)— the  vital  and  organic  centre  of  the  whole! 
The  idea  of  this  striking  figure  is  similar  to  that 
presented  by  our  Lord  Himself  in  the  allegory  of 
the  Vine  and  the  Branches  (Jn  151"8).  The  lesson 
of  the  figure,  as  of  the  allegory,  is  not  only  that  in 
Christ  all  believers  are  bound  together  into  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  but  that  the  spiritual  vitality, 
indeed  the  very  existence,  of  individual  Christians 
and  Christian  communities  depends  upon  the  close- 
ness of  their  relations  with  Jesus  Christ  who  ia 
their  head. 

(4)  Christ's  symbolic  body. — On  the  night  in 
which  He  was  betrayed,  Jesus,  in  instituting  the 
sacrament  of  the  Supper,  said  of  the  bread  which 
He  took  and  broke  and  gave  to  His  disciples,  *  This 
is  my  body*  (roOro  ian  rb  oS/iA  fiov;  Mt  26"*,  Mk 
W2,  Lk  2219, 1  Co  1 1**).  Similarly  St.  Paul,  writing 
to  the  Corinthians,  says  of  the  bread  which  is 
broken  at  the  Supper,  '  Is  it  not  the  communion 
of  the  body  of  Christ?'  (1  Co  1018) ;  while  in  the 
same  Epistle  he  describes  the  person  who  eats  the 
sacramental  bread  unworthily  as  'guilty  of  the 
body  of  the  Lord'  (ll-7},  and  says  that  a  man  eats 
and  drinks  judgment  unto  himself  'if  he  discern 
not  the  body '  ( 1  l-u).  Opinions  have  differed  greatly 
in  the  Church  as  to  the  full  significance  of  this 
language,  whether  on  the  lips  of  Jesus  or  of  St. 
Paul.  But  whatever  its  further  meanings  may 
be,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  primarily  the 
broken  bread  of  the  Supper  is  a  symbol  of  the 
crucified  body  of  Christ.  With  this  symbolic  use 
of  the  word  '  body '  many  have  sought  to  identify 
the  words  of  the  Lord  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  about 
'eating  the  flesh'  of  the  Son  of  Man  {Jn  GH-U3). 
But  as  the  word  a£>iia.  denotes  the  body  as  an 
organism,  while  'flesh'  (<rdp£)  applies  only  to  the 
substance  of  the  body,  and  as  <rdp£  is  never  em- 
ployed elsewhere  in  the  NT  to  describe  the  sacra- 
mental bread,  it  is  unlikely  either  that  Jesus  would 
use  <rdp£  with  this  intention,  or  that  the  author  of 
the  Gospel  would  have  failed  to  use  ffwfia,  the 
ordinary  sacramental  term,  if  it  had  been  his 
intention  to  represent  our  Lord  as  furnishing  in 
the  Capernaum  discourse  a  prophetic  announce- 
ment of  the  institution  of  the  Supper.  See  art. 
Lord's  Supper. 

Literature.— Grimm-Thayer,  Lexicon,  s.v. ;  Cremer,  Biblico- 
Theological  Lexicon,  s.o. ;  Laidlaw,  Bible  Doctrine  of  Man,  «.».; 
Salmond,  Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality,  s.v.  *  Resurrection  ; 
Lange,  Life  of  Christ,  vol.  v.  p.  126  ff.  ;  Forrest,  Christ  of  iim- 
t°ry,  pp.  150  ff.,  411  ff. ;  Expositor's  Greek  Testament,  passim ; 
arts. '  lies  ur  recti  on '  and  'Ascension  '  in  Hastings'  DB. 

F.  MEYRICK   AND  J.  C.  LAMBERT. 

BOOK.  — The  word  'book,'  representing  two 
Greek  words,  /3i/3\os  and  8ifi\tov  (with  dim.  /3i/3Xop£- 
Sioi',  Rev  102-w),  is  of  fairly  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  NT,  although  it  is  found  only  nine  times 
in  the  Gospels.  Very  probably  a  book  in  the  form 
familiar  to  us  did  not  exist  in  NT  times.  The 
book  of  Scripture  was  a  roll,  as  we  may  gather 
from  such  a  text  as  Rev  51,  '  A  book  written 
within  and  on  the  back,  sealed  with  seven  seals. 
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The  Scriptures  used  in  the  synagogues  up  to  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  were  probably  leather  rolls,  or  at 
least  rolls  of  skins  tanned  in  some  way ;  but 
papyrus  rolls  were  in  very  general  use.  Parch- 
ment was  in  use  also,  as  we  see  from  '2  Ti  41:l,  but 
probably  also  in  the  roll  and  not  the  codex  form. 
The  distinction  between  the  books  (t&  /3i/3\ia)  and 
the  parchments  (rds /ie/tt/Spavas)  in  the  passage  just 
referred  to  was,  in  all  probability,  simply  one 
relating  to  the  material  used  and  not  to  the  form 
of  the  manuscript,  although  it  is  not  absolutely 
certain  at  what  date  parchments  began  to  be 
folded  instead  of  rolled. 

The  word  '  book '  is  not  always  used  in  a  strictly 
technical  sense.  In  Mt  l1  'The  book  of  the  genera- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ '  means  simply  the  record  of,  or 
writing  about,  the  genealogy  of  Jesus.  There  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  St.  Matthew  meant  it  to 
be  understood  that  the  genealogy  formed  ,i  little 
roll  by  itself.  Again  in  such  expressions  as  'the 
book  of  life'  {although  that  expression  does  not 
occur  in  the  Gospels),  it  is  evident  that  the  writer 
is  speaking  figuratively.  Our  Lord  said  to  His 
Apostles  (Lk  lO'-"11),  'Rejoice  because  your  names 
are  written  in  heaven';  and  in  the  OT  (Ex  323-) 
there  is  express  mention  of  a  book  which  God  had 
written  :  '  If  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy 
book  which  thou  hast  written.'  The  connexion  of 
the  expression  'book  of  life'  with  the  words  of 
our  Lord  to  His  Apostles,  and  with  the  daring  yet 
splendid  utterance  of  Moses,  is  obvious  enough. 
To  say  that  names  are  in  '  the  book  of  life '  and 
'  the  Lamb's  book  of  life,'  is  to  say  that  those  bear- 
ing these  names  are  accepted  and  accounted  as 
members  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  here  and  here- 
after. 

The  word  'book'  is  used  in  its  technical  sense  of 
an  actual  roll  or  volume  in  Mk  12-u,  Lk  34  417-  -° 
204-,  and  Jn  20s0.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Mk  12-6 
the  writings  of  Moses  are  called  not  '  the  books,' 
but  simply  '  the  book.' 

The  books  mentioned  in  Ac  1919  as  having  been 
brought  by  their  possessors  and  burned,  were 
probably,  many  of  them  at  least,  simply  amulets, 
spells,  grammata  Ephesirt,  little  strips  of  parch- 
ment with  words  professedly  of  magical  value 
written  on  them. 

Literature.— Comm.  on  the  NT ;  art.  '  Writing'  in  Hastings' 
DII  and  in  the  Encj/c.  Biitlica;  Schiirer,  UJP,  Index,  s.vo. 
'  Books,'  '  Scriptures ' ;  Sanday,  Inspiration,  157,  297  ;  Ken j' on, 
Handbook  to  Textual  Criticism  of  NT,  ch.  ii. 

Geo.  C.  Watt. 

BORDER  (Gr.  KpdawfSov  for  Heb.  n-s-v}.—  This 
word  plays  a  significant  part  in  the  Gospels  (Mt 
9*  1438  235,  Mk  G™,  Lk  8").  When  Jesus  was  on 
His  way  to  heal  J  aims'  little  daughter,  a  certain 
woman  who  had  an  issue  of  blood  twelve  years 
came  behind  Him  and  touched  the  '  border '  ('hem ') 
of  His  garment  (rod  Kpao-ir48ov  rou  i/j-ariov)  and  was 
healed  (Mt  Q20'^,  Lk  H*4,  Mk  G'"').  In  Mt  14aii  we 
read  of  many  sick  ones  who  sought  healing  in  the 
same  way.  Again,  in  that  remarkable  denuncia- 
tion of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  which  constitutes 
the  climax  of  one  of  our  Lord's  most  striking 
discourses,  He  makes  this  charge  among  others : 
'All  their  works  they  do  to  be  seen  of  men  :  they 
make  broad  their  phylacteries,  and  they  enlarge 
the  borders  of  their  garments  '  (Mt  235). 

What  is  this  '  border  of  the  garment '  that  plays 
such  a  role?  Clearly  in  our  Lord's  time  the  Jews 
had  come  to  attach  great  importance  to  it.  To 
them  it  was  the  chief  of  three  'sensible  signs,' 
or  material  reminders,  of  their  obligations  under 
the  Law,  the  other  two  being  the  PHYLACTERIES 
(tephillin)  and  mczuzoth,  oblong  boxes  fixed  above 
the  door-posts,  on  which  Dt  64'9  and  ll12-21  were 
written,  according  to  the  directions  there  given. 
The   Law  first  required   (Dt  2212)   that   'twisted 


cords',  Heb.  y«/A,7^  incorrectly  rendered  'fringes » 

ruiu,  1;-  J,,U!td  UlK"\the  fuur  ^ners 
(  loin  In.  leis,  li\)  of  the  mantle  or 'outer  -rai- 
ment 1  his  thing  termed  ga/hUim  acquired  later" 
the  special  name  zizith,— it  s  so  rendered  bv  tl^ 
Targum  in  Dt  22".  The  same  law*  fouVia 
the  1  neatly  Code  in  expanded  form:  'And  the 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses  paying,  Speak  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  bid  them  that  they  make 
them  fringes  (ztzith,  KP4nnrtSa.)m  the  borders'  {more 
correctly  'tassels  in  the  corners  '  llVm)  '0f 
their  gaiments  throughout  their  generations  and 
that  they  mi,  upon  the  fringe  of  each  border  (i  e 
the  tassel  of  each  corner')  a  cord  of  blue'  {Nu 
15J7-  JB). 

The  'twisted  cords :  of  Dt  221S  were  clearly 
intended  to  be  fastened  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  outer  garment  (usually  called  simUVi),  The 
Priestly  Code,  however,  further  called  for  a  '  tassel' 
to  be  attached  to  each  corner  by  u,  cord  of  blue. 
Now,  it  is  to  these  'tassels'  that  the  Gr.  trans- 
lators give  the  name  KpacireSa—  the  term  exclusively 
used  in  the  NT.  The  simldh  was  worn  like  the 
Gr.  ijudrtoi-  {the  NT  equivalent),  the  loose  end 
being  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder.  The  'tassel' 
attached  to  this  corner,  then,  could  be  reached 
with  ease  from  behind,  as  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
with  the  issue  of  blood  (Mt  'J-'"). 

Some  think  that  behind  this  law  was  an  ancient 
Semitic  custom  with  superstitious  and  magical 
associations,  which,  however,  was  impressed  with 
a  new  significance  by  the  Hebrew  legislation.  At 
any  rate,  we  see  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  in  NT 
times  a,  special  virtue  was  still  thought  to  be 
attached  to  the  '  tassels  on  the  four  corners'  (ef. 
Mt  ii36,  Mk  6ae  with  Lk  47  and  1  K  l50). 

In  the  Mosaic  Law  they  were  evidently  intended 
to  be,  as  to  the  more  spiritually  minded  doubtless 
they  were,  simply  reminders  of  the  obligations 
resting  upon  Jehovah's  people  to  walk  in  this  law 
and  to  keep  all  His  commandments  (Nu  153u-*'). 
The  ostentatious  Pharisees,  however,  went  beyond 
others  in  their  use  of  these  signs,  by  making  them 
large  and  conspicuous. 

Jewish  hearers  and  readers  would  at  once  under- 
stand what  Jesus  meant  by  this  charge  against  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  'who  sit  in  Moses'  seat.' 
Making  their  phylacteries  unusually  broad  and 
enlarging  the  borders  (' tassels ')  of  their  garments 
would  both  be  understood  as  their  way  of  calling 
every  casual  observer  to  witness  that  they  weie 
remarkably  pious.  It  was  this  ostentatious  display 
of  an  empty,  outward  piety  which  .Jesus  here  and 
elsewhere  denounces,  and  which  has  given  such  i 
sinister  and  forbidding  significance  to  '  Pharisaism  ' 
the  world  over. 

Literature.— Sc-hiirer,  IMP  ii.  ii.  lllff. ;  Edersheim,  Life 
and  Times,  i.  024  ff.;  Hastings'  DD  and  Kitto's  Biblical  Cyclo- 
pedia a,  art.  'Fringes.'  GEO.  B.  EAUElt. 

BORROWING.— Sec  Loans. 

BOSOM  occurs  5  times  in  EV  of  the  Gospels 
(Lk  6ys  16-J--a,  Jn  11S  13-3},  representing  in  each 
case  the  Gr.  kAXtos,  the  word  which  in  LXX  regu- 
larly corresponds  to  p-n  of  the  Heb.  text  and  '  bosom  ' 
of  the  EV.  h-j\jros  is  fmmd  only  once  more  in 
NT,  viz.,  in  Ac  27y!l,  where  it  has  the  secondary 
sense  of  a  bay  or  bight  (a  bosom-like  hollow) ;  ct. 
Eng.  'gulf,'  which  comes  from  this  root. 

In  classical  Greek,  in  the  LXX,  and  in  the  NT 
kj\ttq$,  like  Lat.  sinus  (which  Vulg.  gives  in  all  the 
above  passages),  is  used  in  the  two  principal  senses 
of  (a)  the  Human  bosom,  the  front  of  the  body 
between  the  arms ;  (6)  the  bosom  of  the  garment, 
i.e.  the  hollow  formed  in  front  when  the  upper 
garment  was  bound  round  the  waist  with  the  girdle. 
In  EV  of  the  OT  'bosom'  is  to  be   understood, 
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according  to  the  context,  in  one  or  other  of  these 
two  senses.  E.g.  in  expressions  like  '  the  wife  of 
thy  bosom'  (Dt  136),  'Naomi  took  the  child  and 
laid  it  in  her  bosom'  (Ru  4IK),  the  first  sense  is 
evidently  the  proper  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  read  of  putting  one's  hand  into  ones 
bosom  ( Ex  4s- 7),  taking  fire  into  the  bosom  ( Pr  6""), 
receiving  a  gift  in  the  bosom  (21M),  it  is  the  bosom 
of  the  garment  of  which  we  are  to  think.  See  art. 
Dress. 

1.  In  Lk  G38,  where  our  Lord  says  to  willing  givers, 
'Good  measure,  pressed  down,  shaken  together, 
running  over  .  .  .  shall  they  give  into  your  bosom,' 
it  is  clear  that  the  word  has  the  sense  of  (b).  The 
overhanging  front  of  the  upper  garment  when  con- 
fined by  the  girdle  was  used  as  a,  convenient  re- 
ceptacle, serving  the  purposes  of  the  modern  pocket. 
An  adequate  paraphrase  would  thus  be,  'Your 
pockets  shall  be  filled  to  overflowing.'  In  the  re- 
maining passages  two  distinct  questions  emerge. 
First,  the  more  important  one  as  to  the  general 
meaning  in  each  case  of  the  expression  'in  the 
bosom '  or  '  on  the  bosom.*  Next,  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  phrase  is  taken  to  refer  to  the  position 
at  table  of  one  guest  in  relation  to  another,  as  to 
whether  the  '  bosom  *  is  the  bosom  proper  or  the 
bosom  of  the  garment. 

2.  To  begin  with  the  simplest  passage,  the  general 
meaning  or  Jn  13-3,  in  the  light  of  the  table  customs 
of  the  period,  is  perfectly  plain.  In  the  time  of 
Christ  it  was  customary  at  a  set  feast  to  recline  on 
a  divan  or  couch,  with  the  feet  stretched  out 
behind,  the  left  arm  supported  on  a  cushion,  and 
the  right  hand  free  for  eating.  Moreover,  the  usual 
plan  was  that  the  guests  reclined  not  at  right 
angles  to  the  table,  but  obliquely,  this  being  mani- 
festly much  the  more  convenient  way  of  reaching 
the  viands  (cf.  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hub.  et  Talm.,  ad 
lor.).  By  this  arrangement  a  second  guest  to  the 
right  hand  lay  with  his  head  towards  the  bosom  of 
the  first,  and  so  on.  But  what  precisely  is  meant 
by  'bosom'  in  this  connexion?  "Whether  is  the 
word  used  in  the  sense  of  (a)  or  of  (b)  as  described 
above  ?  Probably  in  the  latter,  the  meaning  being 
that  the  head  or  the  second  reached  '  to  the  sinus 
of  the  girdle'  of  the  first  (see  Meyer,  Com.  in  loc). 
It  could  not  well  have  reached  to  the  other's  bosom 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  for  this  would  have 
interfered  with  his  freedom  and  comfort  in  eating 
and  drinking.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  Evangelist  describes  St.  John  as 
leaning  back  (avavea-Jiy)  on  Jesus'  breast  to  ask 
Him  a  question,  a  different  word  (<rn)0os)  is  em- 
ployed (v.-1,  cf.  21s0,  and  see  RV  in  both  cases). 
See  art.  Gu est- ch amber. 

3.  The  expression  'Abraham's  bosom '  (Lk  1622-  ™) 
has  already  been  dealt  with  in  its  general  eschato- 
logical  signification  (see  art.  Abraham).  A  ques- 
tion remains,  however,  as  to  the  precise  form  of 
the  figure  which  the  words  are  meant  to  suggest 
(note  that  the  plur.  in  v.23  has  no  separate  conno- 
tation from  the  sing,  in  v.22.  Cf.  Homer,  //.  ix. 
570,  and  see  Winer-Moulton,  Gram,  of  NT  Gr. 
219  f.)  Is  Abraham  to  be  thought  of,  fatherlike, 
as  enfolding  Lazarus  in  his  arms  (cf.  '  Father 
Abraham,'  w.'*  «■  W)f  or  rather  as  receiving  him 
into  the  place  of  the  honoured  guest,  the  place 
nearest  to  himself  at  a  heavenly  banquet?  'Into 
Abraham's  bosom'  (els  rbv  k6\itov  'A.,  v.--')  might 
suggest  the  former,  but  'in  his  bosom'  (iv  rots 
k-jXttoh  aOrou,  v.»)  may  very  well  be  used  with 
reference  to  the  idea  of  a  feast,  after  the  analogy 
oi  Jn  1323  (k^Xttos  is  used  in  the  plural  form  both  of 
the  human  bosom  and  of  the  folds  of  the  upper 
garment.  See  Liddell  and  Scott  and  Grimm-Thayer, 
s.r.).  And  this  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  that 
other  passage  (Mt ,8"  cf.  Lk  13»-  M)  in  which  Jesus 
says,   'Many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  the 


west,  and  shall  sit  down  (RVm  '  recline,'  Gr.  dva- 
k\<.6t)<tovto.i  ;  cf.  AvckXIOtj  in  TR  reading  of  Lk  TM 
which  AV  renders  'sat  down  to  meat')  with 
Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.'  Alike  for  the  social  outcast  (Lazarus)  and 
for  the  religious  outcasts  (the  Gentiles),  Jesus  holds 
out  as  a  joyful  prospect  the  thought  of  sitting 
down  with  Abraham  at  a  heavenly  banqueting, 
table.  The  conception  of  Paradise,  moreover, 
under  the  figure  of  a  feast,  is  specially  appropriate, 
because  of  the  contrast  it  presents  to  the  earthly 
condition  of  Lazarus  as  a  starving  beggar  (v.21), 
just  as  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  great  reversal  in 
the  positions  of  the  two  men  that  Dives,  who  on 
earth  had  'fared  sumptuously  every  day'  (v.]M), 
should  now  lack  even  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  Ida 
burning  tongue  (v.24). 

i.  The  only  passage  that  remains  is  Jn  l18,  where 
Jesus  Christ  is  described  as  'the  only-begotten 
Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father.'  In  thia 
case  the  image  of  neighbours  at  a  feast  seems  quite 
inappropriate,  though  some  have  suggested  it ;  and 
it  is  in  every  way  more  suitable,  in  view  of  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  Prologue  no  less  than  the 
language  of  the  immediate  context,  to  take  'in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father '  in  that  closer  and  more 
tender  meaning  in  which  in  the  OT  the  expression 
is  used  to  describe,  whether  literally  or  figuratively, 
the  relation  of  a  wife  to  her  husband  (Dt  13e),  or 
of  a  child  to  his  father  (Nu  ll12}  or  mother  (1  K 
171S).  This  beautiful  term  of  human  affection  is 
employed  here  to  denote  the  intimate  fellowship  of 
perfect  love  which  exists  between  God  and  His  Son, 
Some  difficulty  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the 
phrase  in  the  original  is  e/s  rbv  k&Xwov,  literally, 
'into  the  bosom.'  Meyer  insists  on  giving  to  els 
its  ordinary  meaning  of '  direction  towards,  and  so 
recognizes  as  the  prominent  element  in  the  expres- 
sion the  idea  of  having  arrived  at.  He  admits  that 
'so  far  as  the  thing  itself  is  concerned,'  the  eisrbv 
k6\ttov  of  v.16  does  not  differ  from  the  irpbs  rbr 
Oefo  of  v.1,  but  maintains  that  in  v.18,  at  all  events, 
the  Evangelist  desires  to  express  the  fullest  fellow- 
ship with  God,  not  before  the  Incarnation,  but 
after  the  Ascension  into  glory.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  description  of  Jesus  Christ  as  et's  rbv 
kjXttov  of  the  Father  would  be  inappropriate,  for 
the  Evangelist  is  in  the  act  of  explaining  how  it 
is  that  the  Only-Begotten  Son  was  made  to '  declare ' 
the  Father  while  on  earth  (note  the  aorist  Ifryfrraro). 
It  seems  proper,  therefore,  to  take  &v  as  a  timeless 
present,  and  to  understand  the  author  to  mean 
that  Jesus  had  declared  God  on  earth  because  His 
inherent  relation  to  the  Father,  before  the  Incar- 
nation as  after  the  Exaltation,  was  one  of  being 
'in  his  bosom'  (cf.  161*  'I  came  out  from  the 
Father,  and  am  come  into  the  world ' ;  175- u  '  the 
glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world 
was  .  .  I  manifested  [itpavipiaaa,  aor.]  thy  name  ). 
The  els  in  this  case  may  either  simply  be  used  for 
e>,  after  the  fashion  of  the  const rvctio  prwgnans 
(cf.  Mk  13y- 1B,  Ac  74  840),  or,  as  Godet  andWestcott 
think  (Comm.  in  loc),  may  point  to  a  relationship 
not  of  simple  contiguity  merely,  but  of  perfect 
communion  realized  through  active  intercourse. 
The  Father's  bosom  is  not  a  place  but  a  life.  '  lne 
Son  is  there,  only  because  He  plunges  into  it  by 
His  unceasing  action  ;  it  is  so  with  every  state 
which  consists  in  a  moral  relation'  (Godet,  ib.). 

Literature.— Grimm-Thayer,  Lex.,  s.v.  xi\™< ;  the  Oomm. on 
the  various  passages;  Hastings'  DB,  artt.  'Dress,  'Ahrahamo 

Bosom.-  J.  C.  Lambert. 

BOTTLE.— This  is  the  AV  rendering  (RV  'wine- 
akin')  of  &<tk6s,  which  denotes  the  tanned  skins  ot 
sheep  and  goats  that  are  used  in  the  East  for  noia- 
ing  water,  oil,  wine,  and  cheese  (see  art-  '  Bottle  in 
Hastings'  DB  i.  311).     In  the  Gospels  the  allusion 
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to '  bottles '  occurs  in  connexion  with  a  question  that 
had  been  addressed  to  Christ  with  regard  to  an  ob- 
served difference  between  His  disciples  and  those  of 
John  the  Baptist  and  the  Pharisees  (Mt  914"17,  Mk 
218"22,  Lk  o33'38).  A  certain  outward  conformity 
was  expected  in  religious  teaching  and  example, 
and  the  absence  of  fasting  among  His  disciples 
seemed  to  create  a  perplexing  and  objectionable 
departure.  The  interview  takes  place  inunediately 
after  the  incident  of  Levi's  feast,  when  Christ's 
eating  with  publicans  and  sinners  was  objected  to 
as  lowering  the  standard  of  the  religious  life. 

The  simile  reminds  us  that  the  life  of  institutions 
as  of  individuals  has  a  limit.  It  is  sufficient  for  the 
wine-skin  to  have  once  held  and  matured  and  pre- 
served its  new  wine.  The  attempt  to  repeat  the 
act  of  idling  and  distension  involves  the  loss  of 
both  the  wine  and  the  vessel  which  holds  it.  The 
most  venerated  form  was  once  an  innovation  on 
what  preceded  it,  and  by  the  operation  of  the 
same  law  a  fresh  expansive  force  will  again  alter 
external  conditions  and  create  new  conformities. 
Christ  claims  the  entire  devotion  of  His  disciples, 
and  while  the  fasting  that  was  largely  a  com- 
memoration of  the  past  was  suspended  during  His 
presence,  it  would  receive  in  days  to  come  a  fresh 
impulse  from  His  absence. 

1  lie  important  truth  taught  by  the  simile  of  the 
wine-skin  and  its  contents  is  emphasized  by  the 
twofold  fact  that  religious  forces  are  the  most  ex- 
pansive of  all,  and  that  their  receptive  forms  often 
attain  to  a  degree  of  rigidity  which  preserves  the 
outward  shape  after  the  contents  have  been  with- 
drawn. With  regard  to  the  principle  of  fasting, 
the  affinity  of  mind  and  body  that  connects  sorrow 
with  sighing  {Is  3510)  abundantly  authorizes  the 
observance  under  naturally  suitable  circumstances, 
but  fasting  by  statute  has  usually  been  found  to 
be  linked,  both  as  cause  and  effect,  with  ecclesi- 
astical segregation  and  asceticism. 

Literature. — Bruce,  Parabolic  Teaching,  p.  295 ff.,  Galilean 
Gospel,  P-  150 ff.  ;  F.  W.  Eobertson,  'lk.?  II limn n  Race,  p.  ]00ff. 
G.  M.  MACK1E. 

BOY  (the  word).— In  the  AV  this  word  does  not 
occur  in  the  Gospels,  nor  indeed  in  NT,  and  only 
three  times  in  OT  (Gn  25™,  Jl  3\  Zee  Sr>).  We 
usually  have  'male  child'  for  a  very  young  boy, 
and  '  lad  '  fcor  an  older  one,  where  '  boy  '  would  be 
used  in  modern  English.  And  KV  has  retained 
the  older  use  in  most  cases. 

Cut  there  is  in  modern  English  an  ambiguous 
use  of  '  boy.'  It  sometimes  approximates  to  the 
sense  of  '  servant '  (cf.  '  doctor's  fjoy  '),  and  in  some 
of  our  colonies  is  used  of  a  native  male  servant 
irrespective  of  age.  A  '  boy  '  in  this  sense  may  be 
grey-headed.  This  force  of  the  word  made  it 
suitable  as  a  rendering  of  irats  in  certain  cases. 
In  Mt  85"13=Lk  7-"1",  the  centurion's  servant  is 
sometimes  described  as  a  8ov\os  (RVni,  'bond- 
servant') and  sometimes  as  a  ireus  (KVm,  'boy'). 
KV  text  keeps  the  AV  '  servant '  throughout  for 
both  words.  A  comparison  of  Mt  81J  with  Lk  71U 
shows  that  the  two  words  apply  to  the  same 
person.  It  is  in  the  centurion's  own  speech  (Mt 
8M  =  Lk  77)  that  he  refers  to  the  slave  who  was 
'precious  unto  him'  (Lk  V  RVni)  by  the  milder 
word.  The  narrative  (except  Mt  S]»)  uses  Bov^os, 
as  the  centurion  himself  does  in  Mt  sy,  Lk  78.  The 
variation  is  either  a  natural  simple  touch,  proving 
the  veracity  of  the  narrative,  or  it  is  an  instance 
of  the  highest  art.     See  art.  Servant. 

As  in  the  above  instance  irah  =  8ov\os,  so  in  the 
narrative  of  the  healing  of  the  epileptic  child  (Mt 
1714-18,  Mk  g14"'-'7,  Lk  y7 -1")  we  find  in  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  (not  St.  Mark)  that  *a«  can  =  wis. 
Here  Mt  17ia,  Lk  94-  KV  have  'boy'  in  the  text, 
for  the  AV  '  child.'  Similar  is  the  use  in  Lk  851"34, 
where  17  vats  is  '  maiden  '  and  '  maid '  in  E\ . 


Except  where  the  context  requires  a  different 
rendering,  wah  is  usually  translated  '  servant '  in 
both  versions,  and  RV  often  points  out  occurrences 

it01  &  PuJ,tin«  '^bond-servant'  in  the  margin. 
w  VI.  1  f  both  versions  have  '  son  '  ( =  „ts)  where 
KV  had  far  better  have  put  'boy'  as  in  the  above 
instance,  keeping  '  son '  strictly  for  vl6s. 

-«.„„-     ,  George  Farmer. 

BOYHOOD  (Jew,sh).-So  little  is  recorded  on 
this  subject  in  the  <  lospels,  or  in  the  NT  generally, 
that  we  are  dependent  on  other  sources  for  our  facts! 
These  sources  are  chiefly  the  OT,  the  OT  Apocrypha] 
•losephus,  the  Talmud,  and  modern  Eastern  life.' 
The  first  of  these  authorities  is  too  early,  and  the 
last  two  too  late,  to  justify  us  in  basing  on  them 
any  very  positive  statements  as  to  Jewish  boyhood 
in  the  time  of  Christ.  With  this  caution  they  are 
used  in  the  present  article.  And  it  will  lie  remem- 
bered (1)  that  the  Jewish  life  of  our  period  was  the 
result  of  the  previous  life  of  the  nation  ;  (2)  that 
Israel  is  a  nation  of  great  conservatism  in  matters 
of  religion  and  the  home,  although  receptive  of  new 
ideas  ;  (?,)  that  some  of  the  Apocryphal  books  were 
late  enough  to  be  products  of  an  age  in  which 
Pharisaism,  Hellenism,  and  other  Jewish  views 
met  each  other,  much  as  they  did  in  the  early  part 
of  the  1st  cent.  A.D. 

i.  The  Home.—  Boys,  until  their  fifth  year,  were 
under  the  charge  of  the  women,  afterwards  they 
passed  under  the  father's  control.  We  therefore 
treat  the  period  of  boyhood  as  commencing  at  the 
age  of  five.  Although  no  doubt  many  mothers 
retained  their  influence  after  the  boy's  childhood, 
it  is  surely  a  mistake  to  quote  Pr  311  in  this  con- 
nexion, as  Phillott  does  (Smith's  DBl  i.  305b). 

The  special  influence  implied  here  is  surely  that  of  the  oueen- 
motherover  an  adult  reigning  king,  which,  according  to  Eastern 
custom,  exceeds  that  of  a  wile.  For  there  may  be  many  wives, 
but  only  one  mother  of  the  sovereign.  The  queen-mother 
(febirdk)  is  mentioned  I  K  15'S,  2  K  101;*,  Jer  13is,  and  the  name 
of  the  king's  mother  ia  given  with  emphasis  in  the  account 
of  his  accession  (1  K  142'  152  etc.).  So,  in  David's  lifetime, 
Bathsheba  shows  him  great  outward  respect  (1  K  l'C),  but  is 
seated  at  Solomon's  right  hand  (1  K  2'!>)  when  the  latter  is  king. 
Phillott  also  refers  to  Herod,  i.  13<J ;  Strabo,  xv.  733 ;  Niebuhr, 
Descript.  p.  24. 

More  to  the  point  is  St.  Paul's  reference  (2  Ti  l5 
314- I5)  to  the  example  and  teaching  of  Lois  and 
Eunice,  which  no  doubt  was  only  one  instance  out 
of  many  of  good  maternal  influence.  And  the 
Mosaic  law  placed  the  mother  on  an  equality  with 
the  father  in  her  claim  on  the  obedience  and  love 
of  her  son  ( Ex  2  L 17,  Lv  20a  etc. ).  The  house- mother 
of  such  a  family  as  our  Lord's  was  neither  so 
ignorant,  so  secluded,  nor  so  debased  as  the  woman 
sometimes  described  by  travellers  in  the  East. 
Judaism  was  not  in  this  respect  the  same  as 
Mohammedanism.  Even  now  we  are  told  that  the 
home  of  the  Syrian  Christian  is  superior  to  that  of 
his  Mohammedan  neighbours.  Ami  even  among  the 
latter  the  seclusion  of  the  harem  belongs  cliieHy  to 
the  life  of  the  rich.  In  working  and  middle-class 
homes  the  wife  and  mother  takes  her  part,  as  in 
the  West,  in  the  training  of  the  children,  and  in 
necessary  outdoor  business.  The  OT  and  the 
Gospels  show  this.  For  instance,  '  women's  apart- 
ments' are  never  referred  to  in  the  latter.  And 
Christ  apparently  met  the  wife  of  Jairus,  the  wife 
of  Clmza,  Susanna,  Martha  and  Mary,  Peter's 
wife's  mother,  and  others,  without  the  obstructive 
conditions  of  zenana  life.  We  lay  stress  on  this, 
because  we  believe  that  views  of  one  side  of  Eastern 
life  are  often  applied  too  widely,  and  because  from 
this  freer,  higher  status  of  woman  in  Israel  there 
followed  her  greater  fitness  for  wifehood  and 
motherhood.  We  believe  that  in  Galilee,  at  least, 
an  almost  Western  freedom  of  intercourse  between 
the  sexes  must  be  considered  in  estimating  the 
influences  affecting  Jewish  boyhood. 

The  period  of  boyhood,  as  we  understand  it  for 
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the  purpose  of  this  article,  was  from  the  5th  to  the 
13th  year.  The  legal  'coming  of  age'  was  at  13 
for  boys,  but  12  or  even  earlier  for  girls  l.ut 
Schiire'r  (HJP  II.  ii.  51  f.)  thinks  that  the  definite 
a"e  was  fixed  in  post-Talmud ic  times,  and  that 
nothing  but  '  the  signs  of  approaching  puberty 
settled  in  earlier  times  whether  a  child  was  bound 
or  not  bound  to  the  observance  of  the  Law.  We 
shall  consider  the  ceremonies  of  this  '  coming  of 
a"e'  later  on.  One  thing  connected  with  this  date 
was  the  power  of  giving  evidence.  Schurer  quotes 
the  Mishna  (Nidda  v.  6) :  '  When  a  child  is  twelve 
years  and  one  day  old,  his  oaths  are  tested  ;  when 
lie  is  thirteen  years  and  a  day,  they  are  valid  with- 
out further  ceremony.'  Here,  for  our  period,  we 
may  compare  the  commentators  on  Jn  9'-1  '  He  is  of 
age,  ask  him  ;  he  shall  speak  for  himself.' 
^ii.  Play.— The  few  allusions  in  the  Bible  to 
children's  games  do  not  allude  specially  to  those  of 
boys.  Zee  8s  '  The  streets  of  the  city  shall  be  full 
of  boys  and  girls  playing  in  the  streets  thereof,'  is 
quite  general,  and  is  500  years  too  early.  The  use 
oiyeled  ('boy')  and  ynldah  ('girl')  even  leaves  a 
vagueness  as  to  the  ages  of  the  children.  But  the 
prophet  no  doubt  based  his  words  on  the  customs 
and  sights  of  his  day,  and  thus  a  fairly  early 
period  of  life  is  meant.  It  is  not  said  that  tiie  sexes 
Mere  playing  together,  they  might  be  in  different 
groups.  'Nature,  even  in  England,  soon  leads  to 
this,  and  the  early  ripening  of  the  East  must  be 
remembered.  Therefore,  soon  after  the  period  of 
infantile  games,  comes  that  of  sports  practised  by 
each  sex  alone,  and  in  the  case  of  boys  '  manly ' 
exercises  soon  follow,  if  practised  at  all.  In  many 
parts  of  the  East  the  climate  is  often  quite  un- 
suited  for  the  'school-boy'  games  of  Northern 
lands.  The  absence  of  these  is  noticed  by  the 
teachers  of  many  Mission  schools.  But  in  this 
respect  there  must  be  great  differences.  That 
lassitude  which  is  true  of  children  in  Bombay,  for 
instance,  cannot  at  all  seasons  apply  to  those  of 
Nazareth,  which  is  about  1500  feet  above  sea-leve!. 
A  caution  is  necessary  when  such  excellent  books 
as  Lane's  Modern  Egyptians,  dealing  chiefly  with 
Cairo,  or  even  works  on  Persia  or  India,  are  used 
not  merely  to  illustrate  the  Bible,  but  to  add  to  the 
descriptions  in  it. 

There  were,  of  course,  in  the  1st  cent.  A.r>.  athletic 
sports  and  physical  exercises  in  some  of  the  large 
towns  of  the  Holy  Land.  But  these  were  so  con- 
nected with  Hellenic  immorality  that  they  were 
offensive  to  every  pious  Jew.  They  were  chiefly 
confined  to  the  cities  which  had  a  large  heathen 
population,  and  we  cannot  imagine  a  gymnasium 
at  Nazareth  or  Hebron.  At  Jerusalem,  during  the 
high  priesthood  of  Jason  (B.C.  173),  a  gymnasium 
was  set  up,  and  'the  very  priests  forsook  their 
service  at  the  altar  and  took  part  in  the  games  of 
the  pahestra'  (Schurer,  I.  i.  203:  2  Mac  413"14). 
Tiberias,  Jericho,  Tarichsea  had  each  a  hippodrome 
or  a  stadium  (Schiirer,  II.  i.  33).  Had  the  exercises 
for  which  these  buildings  were  erected  commended 
themselves  to  the  Jews,  the  older  boys  would  soon 
have  emulated  their  adult  countrymen  as  far  as 
possible,  just  as  English  boys  are  cricketers  and 
footballers  because  Englishmen  are  so.  But 
Judaism  completely  condemned  the  exercises  in 
which  Greeks  and  Romans  delighted.  By  their 
history  as  well  as  by  their  surroundings  and  details 
these  exercises  were  connected  with  heathenism 
and  apostate  Judaism  (Jos.  Ant.  XV.  viii.  1).  No 
son  of  pious  Jewish  parents  could  copy  even  the 
innocent  side  of  these  exercises  (BroiMi,  76,  77). 
bee  art.  Games. 

An  older  l»oy  in  districts  like  Upper  Galilee  or 
the  lull  country  of  Juda?a  would  find  much 
physical  exertion  called  for  by  the  contour  of  the 
country.      Almost    every    journey    implied    hill- 


climbing.  Moreover,  there  were  (and  are)  in  many 
parts  of  Palestine  many  minor  field-sports  prac- 
tised,  such  as  the  snaring  of  small  birds,  which 
would  form  a  pastime  for  older  lads.  Skill  in 
slinging  (Jg  20'",  1  S  17w,  2  K  3»,  1  Ch  123,  Job 
41*  i*0',  Pr  26s  [AV,  RVm],  1  Mac  6")  could  be  ob- 
tained  only  by  early  training  and  practice.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  archery  so  often  men- 
tioned  in  the  OT.  That  both  these  accomplish- 
nients  were  maintained  in  NT  times  may  be 
believed  from  the  many  references  to  bowmen  and 
slingers  in  Joseph ns  {BJ,  passim).  But  specific 
references  to  these  arts  as  boyish  exercises  are 
apparently  wanting. 

Young  English  children  play  at '  horses, ' '  school,' 
'  work,1  '  mothers,'  etc. ,  which  we  may  call  games  of 
imitation.  The  Talmud  alludes  to  these  ;  and  our 
Lord  noticed  the  little  children  playing  at  mar- 
riages and  funerals  (Mt  ll18-",  Lk  I32).  These 
would  be  played  by  young  children  of  both  sexes. 

It  is  curious  that  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  have  a  legend  about 
our  Lord  modelling  birda  out  of  moist  clay  {Syr.  Boyhood  of  the 
Lord  Jemts  1,  pseudo-Matthew  27, Thomas  11,  Arabic  Gospel  of 
the  Infancy  3t>  etc.,  in  B.  H.  Cowper's  Apocrt/phal  Gospels). 
Some  of  these  accounts  describe  our  Lord's  playmates  as  also 
modelling  objects.  While  we  reject  the  miraculous  statements 
that  our  Lord  endued  these  figures  with  life,  we  may  accept 
the  narratives  as  based  on  actual  childish  games.  It  is  indeed 
said  that  Judaism  would  have  shrunk  from  any  representation 
of  animate  beings  (Schurer,  n.  i.  p.  36),  but  there  is  no  proof  that 
all  good  Jews  took  a  puritanical,  Pharisaic  view  of  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  Law  ;  and  even  if  the  Judteo-Christian  Apocryphal 
Gospels  are  absolutely  wrong  in  describing  this  modelling  as  a 
specimen  of  our  Lord's  play  in  childhood,  they  may  be  right  in 
using  it  as  an  element  in  a  picture  of  Palestinian  infancy.  Are 
the  children  of  orthodox  Jews  now  forbidden  the. use  of  dolls  or 
wooden  horses? 

In  PEFSt,  April  1830,  p.  99,  is  an  account,  with  illustrations, 
of  three  soft  limestone  slabs,  resembling  draught-boards,  found 
in  the  excavations  at  Tell  Zakariva.  One  is  complete,  measur- 
ing 23  cm.  -x  20  cm.  (about  4J  in.  x  4  in.)  and  7  cm.  thick.  It  is 
ruled  (incised)  so  as  to  form  144  squares  of  irregular  size.  The 
other  two  are  fragments  only.  They  belong  to  the  Greek 
period.  Such  draught-boards  have  also  been  found  at  Gezer 
and  atTell-es-Safi.  Some  have  fewer  squares,  and  clearly  there 
were  various  arrangements  of  the  squares  (PE FSt,  Oct.  1900, 
p.  321 ;  Oct.  1903,  p.  300).  A  collection  of  small  waterworn 
pebbles,  each  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  ivory  card  counter 
and  three  times  as  thick,  was  found  in  the  lower  Jewish  stratum 
at  Gezer.  These  were  either  draught-men,  or  counters  lor  cal- 
culation (PEFSt,  Oct.  1903,  p.  300). 

Two  small  draughtsmen  of  green  enamelled  paste  (possibly 
Egyptian),  found  at  Gezer,  are  described  PEFSt,  Oct.  1903,  p. 
213,  and  pi.  ii.,  figs.  25,  26).  Others  of  pottery  of  local  manu- 
facture have  also  been  discovered. 

iii.  School.— The  majority  of  Jewish  boys  were 
as  unable  to  study  in  the  bith  ha-Midrtish  as  the 
majority  of  our  population  are  to  procure  a  Uni- 
versity training  (Ac  413,  Jn  715*49,  and,  on  the 
other 'hand,  Ac  22"  etc.).  In  any  case  this  higher 
education  belonged  to  an  age  beyond  boyhood. 
Elementary  schools,  however,  existed  at  least 
wherever  there  was  a  synagogue.  In  them  read- 
ing was  certainly  taught ;  and  even  if  Scripture 
was  the  only  text-book,  the  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired would  avail  in  other  directions.  Writing 
also  was  taught,  probably  as  a  help  to  the  reading 
more  than  for  its  own  sake  (Jn  S6-  Compared  with 
715  show  that  it  was  an  '  elementary  subject  >. 
Arithmetic,  etc.,  is  not  mentioned  in  our  authori- 
ties, but  some  acquaintance  with  it  is,  of  course, 
a  probable  part  of  the  course.  It  would  be  ot 
more  interest  to  know  if  Greek  was  ever  taught 
in  the  synagogue  schools  of  Palestine.  It  must 
have  been  so  necessary  in  the  many  bilingual 
districts.  It  was  the  means  of  communication 
between  the  natives  and  the  Roman  authorities. 

A  training  in  a  foreign  or  in  a  dead  language  is 
always  a  mental  advantage.  Even  if  Greek  weie 
not  taught  to  most  Jewish  boys,  Hebrew  was  ;  ana 
the  Hebrew  of  the  OT  which  we  know  they 
studied  was  not  the  Hebrew  (Aramaic)  wlncn 
they  spoke  in  their  homes  [e.g.  Mk  5")-  V.01"* 
the  mother-tongue  was  used,  then  the  Scriptures 
were  read  (or  verbally  taught)  in  a  Targum. 
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According  to  the  Jewish  authorities,  the  ele- 
mentary or  synagogue  school  was  called  the  b&th 
ka-Sepfier,  'house  of  the  book '(i.e.  the  Scriptures), 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  bcth  ha-Midrdsh  or  bcth 
ka-TalmUd,  theological  colleges  where  the  Rab- 
binical explanations  and  additions  were  taught. 
The  teacher  of  the  school  was  usually  the  hetzzfm 
or  servant  of  the  congregation  (Lk  4-°;  Shabbath 
i.3). 

An  elementary  native  Mohammedan  school  at  the  present 
day,  where  the  instruction  is  reading  and  writing  Arabic,  and 
the  study  of  the  Koran,  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  probable 
methods.  The  scholars  sit  cross-leaned  at  their  teacher's  feet, 
he  being  slightly  above  them  (Lk  2Ji\  Ao  2^«,  cf.  Mt  51).  The 
letters  are  first  taught  by  tracing  with  a  stick  in  sand.  Alt 
reading  is  aloud,  and  in  a  kind  of  rhythmical  chant  or  drone. 
Even  in  after  life  the  sacred  Hook  is  always  read  aloud,  and 
so  Philip  (Ac  8^0)  heard  the  eunuch  reading  his  roll  of  Isaiah. 
The  discipline  is  of  the  sternest  kind,  corporal  punishment 
being  freely  used.  Does  a  foundation  of  fact,  or  at  Ivast 
vrautemblance,  lie  beneath  the  legends  of  our  Lord's  treatment 
by  His  schoolmaster?  {Gospel  of  pseudo- Matthew  31;  Gospel 
of  Thomas  14.  15  ;  ib.  (Latin)  12.  13  etc.).  It  is  noticeable  how 
the  Lord  and  His  Apostles  silentlv  ignore  all  such  advice  about 
the  training  of  children  as  we  find  in  l'r  la?*  Wis  2313,  Sir  30M3. 
We  believe  that  Judaism,  like  some  sections  of  Christendom, 
had  read  such  OT  passages  too  literal!  v,  or  applied  them  too 
severely,  and  Eph  6*  is  much  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

How  far  was  elementary  education  universal 
and  compulsory  ?  The  Jewish  tradition  asserts  that 
it  was  both  (cf,  Jerus.  Kef  hit  both  viii.  11,  quoted 
in  Schiirer,  n.  ii.  49).  Schiirer  concludes  that 
schools  were  general  in  the  time  of  Christ ;  and 
thinks  that  the  tradition  is  by  no  means  incredible 
that  Joshua,  the  son  of  Gamaliel  (1st  cent.), 
enacted  '  that  teachers  of  boys  should  be  ap- 
pointed in  every  town,  and  that  children  of  the 
age  of  six  or  seven  should  be  brought  to  them.' 
At  least  it  is  possible  that  education  was  fairly 
universal  in  our  Lord's  day,  within  the  limits 
indicated  above.  See,  further,  art.  Education." 
iv.  Religious  instruction  and  practice.— 
Although  the  school  education  was  on  a  religious 
basis,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  clashed  with  or 
superseded  the  religious  teaching  of  the  home. 
The  responsibility  remained  with  the  parents. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  the  OT  and  especially 
the  Pentateuch,  which  gives  no  commands  for  for- 
mal religious  instruction  (schools,  tutors,  etc.)  as  in 
later  Judaism.  But  it  is  clearly  laid  down  in  the 
Law  and  OT  generally  that  children  are  to  be 
taught  (cf.  Gn  13ia  (J),  Ps  44l  783«,  Dt  49  67  ll19 
32*»).  The  Wisdom  books  imply  parental  teaching 
only  (Pr  l8  21  31  41  71  101  131  15""  226  23w--5  29",  Sir 
3.  T-3  303  etc.,  also  To  4  and  14,  passim),  Wenotice 
in  Ex  12-ttft-  13s  the  direction  that  the  people  were 
to  join  the  instruction  of  the  children  in  the 
history  and  meaning  of  the  Passover  with  the 
feast  itself.  In  Ex  13,4_ie  the  presentation  of  the 
firstborn  is  made  another  opportunity  for  such 
instruction.  It  is  the  fathers  who  have  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  young  Israel  in  their  hands, 
for  other  rites,  ceremonies,  festivals  would  natur- 
ally be  explained  to  the  children  in  like  manner. 
Not  by  catechisms,  reading  lessons,  tasks  learned, 
or  dry  instruction  in  a  school,  but  by  sharing  in 
the  ritual  worship,  witli  interest  aroused  for  the 
coming  explanations  ottered,  which  were  based  on 
the  history,  were  the  children  taught. 

Many  occasions  presented  themselves  for  such 
teaching  as  arises  from  the  child's  own  inquiries 
and  interest.  There  were  the  suggestive  little 
rolls  of  parchment  hung  up  in  the  doorway  (the 
mezuz6ih)  and  the  phylacteries  (tcph'dlin)  worn  on 
the  forehead  and  wrist  (Ut  (i9  11™  and  Ex  139- 1U, 
Dt68ll18-2°).  See  art.  Phylacteries.  Another 
opportunity  for  religious  instruction  without  set 
lessons  was  given  bv  the  wearing  of  the  fringes 
{zizlth),  Nu  1537"11.  See  art.  Border.  The  feasts 
observed  at  home  and  in  the  synagogue,  and  the 
pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  also  afforded  opportuni- 


ties for  oral  and  interesting  instruction  on  the  part 
of  the  parents  Though  Judaism  is  a  ritual  stic 
and  ceremonial  religion,  teaching  through  the  eye 
in  a  way  well  adapted  to  the  capacities  o?  children 
the  ritual  and  ceremonies  are  largely  for  the  home 
lhe  master  of  the  house,  the  boy's  father,  did  and 
does  much  more  than  'conduct  family  prayer.' 
Although  the  Passover  was  held  at  Jerusalem  the 
greater  part  of  the  service  and  all  the  sacred 
meal  were  celebrated  in  private  bouses  and  family 
circles.  The  outward  forms  of  religion  at  least 
met  the  boy  in  las  home  more  than  they  do  with 
us.  There  were  more  opportunities  for  a  pious 
parent  to  do  the  duty  which  we  have  seen  was 
cast  upon  him  by  the  Law  and  by  the  customs  of 
Israel. 

Moreover,  the  Biblical  history  occupied  the 
place  of  national  history,  of  ballad  poetry,  of 
lolk-lore  tales,  and  of  all  that,  in  ages  before  the 
invention  of  printing,  took  the  place  of  our  'chil- 
dren's literature.' 

In  many  cases,  no  douht,  perhaps  in  most,  Haggadistic  em- 
bellishments were  made  to  the  OT  narratives,  some  of  which 
have  perhaps  crept  into  one  or  both  of  our  present  Biblical  re- 
censions, that  of  Palestine  and  that  of  the  Dispersion  Ruth  as 
a  scarcely  altered  love-tale  ;  Judith  and  Jonah,  allegorical  Ac- 
tions ;  Esther,  especially  in  its  Greek  form,  a  greatly  amplified 
history,  are  instances  of  books  which  we  now  have  in  written 
forms,  but  which  were  once  the  'fireside  stories'  (to  use  a 
Western  phrase)  of  many  Jewish  homes.  Here,  rather  than  in 
a  purposeful  foolishness  of  the  Rabbis,  was  probably  the  source 
of  much  that  is  strange  and  bizarre  in  Jewish  literature. 

Who  would  listen  so  attentively  to  the  father 
or  old  grandfather  telling  his  evening  story  when 
work  was  done  as  the  young  boys  and  girls  in  the 
outer  part  of  the  family  circle  ?  The  story-telling 
taste  of  the  East  is  a  well-known  fact  (witness  the 
Arabian  Nights) ;  true  history  and  the  truth  of 
God  were  probably  taught  orally  in  a  somewhat 
analogous  manner. 

Religious  instruction  was  aided  in  two  other 
ways.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  historical 
Psalms  (78.  81.  105.  106.  114)  as  well  as  the  alpha- 
betical ones  (9-10.  25.  34.  37.  111.  112.  119.  145) 
were  well  adapted  for  use  by  young  people,  even 
if  they  were  not  composed  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  those  who  were  to  learn  them 
by  heart.  The  '  Hymn  of  the  Fathers '  (Sir  44-50) 
has  apparently  a  similar  object.  It  is  far  too 
long  for  liturgical  use,  of  which  besides  there  is 
no  record. 

And,  lastly,  the  synagogue  services,  with  the 
lections  from  the  Law  (Ac  15-1)  and  the  Prophets 
(Lk  417--0,  Ac  1313),  filled  their  place  in  the  training 
of  a  Jewish  boy.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
likely that  every  household,  even  every  pious 
household,  possessed  rolls  of  all  the  OT  books. 
There  was  not  perhaps  <*  definite  'Canon 'in  our 
modern  sense.  More  families  would  possess  the 
'  Law,'  but  expense  would  prevent  even  this  being 
universal.  The  oral  teaching  at  home,  the  reading 
in  school,  and  the  hearing  in  the  synagogue,— all 
had  a  share  in  producing  that  knowledge  of  the 
Jewish  Bible  which,  as  we  see  in  the  Gospels,  was 
possessed  even  by  working  men  like  the  fishers  of 
Bethsaida  (Lk  i)oi  etc.).  But  the  oral  teaching, 
however  and  wherever  it  had  been  given,  is  clearly 
referred  to  in  Mt  ;T-1-a7-w-a8  (heard  not  read)  1710 
(hearsay  of  Mai  4°-G).  Our  Lord  constantly  re- 
ferred to  OT  incidents  (MtG2U8J  1240-  "•  ^  etc.)  as 
to  facts  well  known  by  the  multitudes.  (Do  all 
Mohammedan  families  possess  a  Koran  ?  Yet  they 
know  their  faith).  But  then  He  also  referred  to 
kaggiidGtk  (Mt  8")  and  to  the  OT  Apocrypha  (Lk 
6B,  cf.  1  Mac  232"")  in  much  the  same  way.  The 
contrasted  phrase,  'Have  ye  never  rmdl*  (Mt 
2116.42  o;)3i  etc.),  was  said  to  the  religious  leaders, 
who  would  have  more  advantages  and  opportuni- 
ties than  the  bulk  of  the  population,  and  who  were 
supposed  to  study  the  written  Revelation. 
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Up  to  the  age  of  12  or  13  a  Jewish  boy  was 
called  katan  ('little ')  or  tinok  (cf.  both  words  used 
of  school'  children  in  passages  quoted  by  Schiirer, 
II.  ii.  49  ff.). 

The  second  word  is  a  form  of  pii'  ydnek,  suckling  (pj;  to 
suck)  which  however  is  used  of  schoolboys  in  the  Talmud  ;  and 
this  meaning  has  clearly  been  reached  by  a  language-change 
similar  to  that  bv  which  infant  has  come  in  English  law  to 
mean,  in  spite  of 'its  etymology,  a  person  who  may  be  twenty 
years  old. 

At  the  age  mentioned  above,  the  Jewish  boy 
became  bound  to  fulfil  the  Law.  He  was  therefore 
called  a  '  son  of  the  Law '  (bar-mizvah),  or  a  '  son  of 
the  Precept,'  and  the  ceremony  in  which  he  was 
recognized  as  such  by  the  community  was  natur- 
ally regarded  as  important  and  interesting.  * 

Opinions  differ  as  to  how  much  of  the  Law  and 
the  Precepts  a  boy  was  bound  to  observe  before 
this  ceremony.  Probably  there  was  no  uniformity. 
The  practice  for  sons  of  Pharisees  is  naturally  the 
one  recorded  for  us,  rather  than  the  popular  one. 
And  probably  also  the  exact  period  when  the 
fullest  obligations  fell  on  the  boy  was  nob  fixed  at 
tirst,  bat  was  settled  individually  (as  Schiirer 
suggests)  by  the  appearance  of  signs  of  approach- 
ing manhood.  We  must  remember  that  Orientals 
attain  physical  maturity  at  an  earlier  age  than 
we  do. 

Later  on,  when  the  age  of  13  was  fixed,  the  Rabbis  found 
support  for  it,  or  rather  for  that  of  12.  At  that  age  Moses  was 
said  to  have  left  the  house  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  (but  cf.  Ex 
211  with  Ac  T23).  They  taught  that  Sa.muel  was  12  when  he 
began  to  prophesy  (IS  l24  is  followed  by  21*31,  implying, an 
interval  of  some  years  before  3*,  at  which  time  Samuel  was  old 
enough  to  open  the  doors  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  3'5.  The 
age  is  also  stated  by  Jos.  Ant.  v.  x.  4).  Solomon  was  (absurdly 
enough)  said  to  have  been  12  years  old  when  he  gave  his  judg- 
ment (1  K  3I8-27).  The  only  instance  which  was  not  entirely 
founded  on  conjecture  or  tradition  is  that  of  Josiah's  age  when 
he  carried  out  his  reform,  2Ch  34^  (not  in  2K  223).  These 
instances  all  look  like  attempts  to  date  the  origin  of  the 
Rabbinical  rule  further  back  into  OT  times. 

According  to  modern  rule,  the  boy  must  be  13  years  old  and 
a  day.  He  is  then  presented  in  the  synagogue  on  a  Sabbath, 
called '  the  Sabbath  of  Phylacteries '  (tfphfflin)  because  the  boy 
is  then  invested  with  them,  and  wears  them  in  prayer,  and  is 
bound  to  observe  the  feasts  and  fasts.  In  olden  days  the 
obligation  to  attend  the  feasts  at  Jerusalem  perhaps  became 
binding  after  this  ceremony.  Women  and  children  were  exempt 
by  the  Law  ('all  thy  males,'  Dt  16%  But  Schiirer  (n.  ii.  51) 
quotes  a  decision  of  the  school  of  Shammai  as  to  the  meaning 
of  '  child '  (katiin) :  '  Every  one  who  cannot  yet  ride  on  his 
father's  shoulders  from  Jerusalem  to  the  temple  mount*;  while 
the  school  of  Hillel  said  :  '  Every  one  who  cannot  yet  go  up  from 
Jerusalem  to  the  temple  mount  led  by  his  father's  hand."  We 
think  that  Lk  2«  neither  affirms  nor  denies  any  previous  visits 
of  Christ  to  the  temple,  either  annually  or  three  times  a  vear. 
The  fact  that  His  life  had  been  in  danger  in  Judaea  (Mt213-i<>-S2) 
might  lead  Joseph  and  Mary  to  observe  the  rule  less  strictly 
than  they  otherwise  would  have  done.  Perhaps  boys  who  lived 
at  or  near  Jerusalem  did  more  than  the  provincials.  If  Joseph 
went  up  alone  annually  he  probably  did  as  much  as  most  of  his 
Gahljcan  neighbours.  The  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  certainly  only 
went  up  annually  (usually  at  Pentecost),  if  thev  went  more  than 
?!"*„  1^lw,,c.e  m  a  lit("time-  St.  Paul  had  omitted  many  years 
(Ac  2417),  although  a  strict  observer  himself  of  the  Law. 

In  modern  times  the  Jewish  boy  reads  (or  rather  sings)  the 
lesson,  and  gives  the  blessing  for  the  first  time  at  the  bar- 
mizmik  ceremony  in  the  presence  of  his  relatives  and  the  con- 
greption.  It  is  to  his  parents  a  time  of  joy  and  honour,  and 
as  he  intones  the  holy  words,  the  pravers  of  his  pious  friends 
are  offered,  ttas  this  reading  by  the  boy  a  custom  in  the  1st 
century?  If  the  ceremony  existed  at  all,  it  probably  was  a  part 
of  it,  and  Lk  4le.  n  implies  that  the  Carpenter  had  officiated 
many  times  before.  The  first  occasion  may  well  have  been  at 
the  close  of  boyhood. 

«™w?dil,vsiBOthe  PresidinK  R»bbi  usuallv  gives  an  address 
garmshed  with  personal  allusions.  Presents  to  the  bov  from 
m™».  u  aJ"?  a  feast  at  the  Pare"ts'  house  follow  the  cere- 
d-ito  ft™!' £ V"  *.te  w-hole  servire  mav  weI1  be  ancient,  and 
n <iL mt °D$°re  t^  time  of  Christ;  but  the  absolute  silence 
positive  about  it        Josephua  on  the  subject  prevents  our  being 

n,rrJ!,^',TwhoJ^farfrointne  caP^l  and  t^ple  the 
fl Z  r  Sflin  ,S  'nUSt  have,been  of  feat  importance,  apart  from 
HiLir  religious  purpose,  and  if  their  homes  were  in  quiet  villages 


but  does  no llT,^Tm'Tk  haS  been  found  in  the  TaIm«d. 
tin  the  Midd  A  4s  (cfV|ch^0me  u!?dK,"eneraI1V  for  an  adult 
authorities!  °  3  (cf-  Schurcr'  "•  »•  51.  52  note  38,  and  his 


authorities). 


the  crowds  at  the  feasts  would  arouse  their  keenest  interest. 
They  would  also  see  the  luxury  of  the  rich,  the  noisy  bargain- 
ing  of  traders,  and  signs  of  that  imperial  power  which,  however 
it  was  hated,  was  the  great  fact  of  the  time. 

v.  Work.— Every  well  brought-up  Jewish  boy 
was  taught  an  occupation.  This  may  have  arisen 
from  the  many  warnings  against  idleness  in  the 
Wisdom  books  of  the  OT  (Pr  6s-11  104-26  ]2W). 
1  Abundance  of  idleness '  (RV  '  prosperous  ease ')  is 
noted  in  Ezk  16J9  as  a  cause  and  concomitant  of 
sin,  and  the  Rabbis  appear  to  have  realized  the 
truth  about  the  usefulness  of  manual  labour  to 
much  the  same  extent  as  did  the  founders  and 
leaders  of  Western  monasticisin.  Rabban  Gam- 
aliel in.,  son  of  R.  Judah  ha-Nasi,  said  :  '  For 
exertion  in  both  (the  study  of  the  Law  and  labour) 
keeps  from  sin.  The  study  of  the  Law  without 
employment  in  business  must  at  last  be  interrupted, 
and  brings  transgression  after  it'  [Abotk  ii.  2; 
Schiirer,  H.  i.  318,  §  25).  Another  said  :  '  He  who 
teaches  not  his  son  a  trade  teaches  him  to  be  a 
thief.' 

St.  Paul's  father  was  wealthy  enough  to  give 
him  a  good  Greek  education  at  Tarsus  (probably) 
and  a,  Rabbinical  one  at  Jerusalem.  His  wealth 
is  also  implied  in  Ph37-8,  if  that  passage  refers, 
as  some  commentators  think,  to  St.  Paul's  being 
disinherited  for  his  Christianity.  His  private 
means  somehow  disappeared,  so  that  he  nad  to 
depend  either  on  the  contributions  of  others  or  on 
his  labour.  But  he  had  a  trade  to  fall  back  upon 
(Ac  183,  ITh  29,  2Th  3e).  And  the  warnings 
about  idleness  in  the  NT  were  addressed  by  him 
to  Gentile  Churches,  rather  than  by  him  or  other 
Apostles  to  Jewish  converts  (Eph  428,  2  Th  3ltJia). 
Our  Lord  was  not  only  the  carpenter's  son,  but  the 
carpenter  (Mk  63) ;  and  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of 
ploughs  and  yokes  having  been  made  oy  Him 
{Trypho,  88).  But  His  earthly  condition  was  not 
wealthy  ;  and  this  may  have  been  the  case  with 
Aquila  (Ac  183),  as  it  probably  was  with  the  fisher- 
Apostles  of  Galilee.  See,  further,  artt.  Trades, 
Work. 

Literature.  —  J.  Brough,  The  Early  Life  of  Our  Lord, 
London,  Murray,  1S97  (a  full,  well-arranged  and  useful  conipila- 
tion,  but  needing  careful  testing,  as  authorities  divided  by 
many  centuries  are  used  in  the  same  paragraph  without  a  word 
of  caution) ;  F.  Delitzsch,  Artizan  Life  in  Sazareth  ;  Schiirer, 
GJV*  [Eng.  tr.  IMP)  passim;  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  et  Tal- 
mud. ;  Schwab,  Le  Talmud  de  Jerusalem ;  Joseph  Simon, 
L'£lducaUon,  etc.,  chez  ies  anti-ens  Juifs ;  the  '  Livea  of  Christ' 
by  Edcrsheim,  Didon,  Farrar,  Keim,  Geikie,  etc.  (the  remark  on 
Brough's  work  applies  to  some  of  these  also);  the  relevant 
articles  in  the  Bible  Dictionaries  and  Encyclopaedias ;  Keil, 
,  Biblical  Archceology,  ii.  175  ff.  5111;  the  Heb.  Archaot.  of 
Nowack  and  of  Benzinger,  s.v. '  Familie.' 

Much  'local  colour'  is  to  be  gained  from  the  works  of  travel- 
lers in  Palestine— Kitto,  Tristram,  Robinson,  etc.,  and  from  the 
issues  of  the  PEFSt.  GEORGE  FARMER. 

BOYHOOD  OP  JESUS.— 1.  The  Biblical  data.— 
The  preceding  article  expresses  the  present  writer's 
ideas  as  to  religious  training,  education,  ana 
recreation  in  the  time  of  Christ.  The  Gospels 
tell  us  nothing  except  by  inference.  The  complete 
absence  of  haggudOth,  i.e.  such  religious  fiction  as 
welind  in  the  Talmud,  from  our  Lord's  teaching, 
implies  either  want  of  training  in  it,  or  positive 
rejection  of  it.  But  Christ  acquired  such  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Old  Testament,  and  perhaps  of  some 
books  outside  the  Palestinian  canon,  that  the 
teachers  in  the  temple  '  were  astonished  at  his 
understanding  and  answers'  (Lk  2").  We  do  not 
doubt  that  Scribism  and  Rabbinism  had  begun,  and 
had  a  considerable  following.  But  we  doubt  if  it 
had  made  such  progress  that  a  good  Israelite  in  the 
provinces,  living  in  private  life,  was  bound  to  live 
and  to  order  his  household  according  to  the  rules 
laid  down  and  enforced  by  the  leaders  of  the  nation 
in  the  next  and  following  centuries  after  the  great 
upheaval  of  the  Jewish  war  with  Rome.     Then,  by 
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political  necessity,  the  '  traditions '  of  a  sect  became 
the  life  of  a  nation.  Perhaps,  also,  Christianity 
took  out  of  Judaism  those  pious  souls  who  were 
'  zealous  of  the  law,'  but  not  necessarily  su  of  the 
'traditions,1  and  there  were  left  only  those  leaders 
and  followers  whose  saying*  supply  us  with  the 
picture  of  2nd  century  Judaism  (cf.  Sehiirer, 
IIJP  II.  i.  §  25,  'Scribism'—  especially  pp.  365- 
379).  Yet  it  must  be  admitted,  in  favour  of  n 
contrary  view,  that  Peter  at  least  was  guided  by 
some  rules  which  went  beyond  those  of  the  O'l , 
and  which  came  from  the  scribes,  Pharisees,  and 
Rabbis  (Ac  ltF*;  Gal  2IJ— eating  with  non-Jews). 
But  if  any  pious  persons  and  households  were  as 
yet  free  from  the  Rabbinical  '  yoke  of  bondage ' 
{Gal  5'),  surely  that  freedom  was  to  be  found  in  the 
household  of  Nazareth.  A  protest  is  needed,  he- 
cause  some  writers  illustrate  (?)  Christ's  early  life 
entirely  by  Kabbinical  rules.  The  many  illustra- 
tions from  Jewish  books  which  are  brought  forward 
to  prove  that  all  Jewish  boys  learnt  a  trade  are 
hardly  needed  to  prove  that  Christ  did  so.  Apart 
from  Alk  63  (the  only  passage  in  which  He  is  called 
6  riicTuv,  and  not  merely  6  tou  t^ktoi/os  vlbs),  common 
sense  would  teach  us  that  He  who  deigned,  to  live 
in  a  carpenter's  household,  under  real  human  con- 
ditions, in  His  youth,  would  help  Joseph,  and 
learn  the  art  he  practised.  This  is  implied  in  His 
subjection  to  Joseph  (Lk251).  Perhaps  the  parable 
of  the  Mote  (chip  or  splinter)  and  Beam  (Mt  73"5) 
derives  its  outward  form  from  the  work  of  His 
youth  (cf.  Justin  Martyr,  c.  Tryphon.  88). 

During  the  stay  at  Nazareth,  where  Joseph  and 
Mary  settled  after  their  return  from  Egypt  (Mt  223), 
the  Babe  (to  pptyos,  Lk  21B)  passed  into  the  stage  of 
young  boyhood.  He  grew  in  bodily  height  (i^aee, 
Lk  2W)  and  in  bodily  strength  (iKparaiovro,  Lk  2W). 
The  omission  of  weufuiTi  in  this  verse  by  KBDL 
Vulg.  and  most  crit.  edd.  takes  away  any  ground 
for  discussing  its  meaning.  The  next  words  tr\r]poij- 
ftevov  ffo/pias  (or  ircxplg.)  imply  a  gradual,  progressive 
filling.*  What  does  'wisdom'  mean?  Just  as 
any  manifestation  of  '  supernatural '  power  was  out 
of  place  in  this  .stage  of  our  Lord's  life,  so  would 
have  been  any  such  manifestation  of  knowledge, 
of  adult  acquirements,  of  power  to  instruct  others, 
or  of  any  other  form  of  '  wisdom '  which  was  clearly 
unsuitable  to  His  age.  He  was  the  perfect  child, 
with  the  perfection  suited  for  each  successive  stage 
of  childhood.  And  others  recognized  and  valued 
this,  no  doubt  (cf.  'in  favour  .  .  .  with  men,' Lk 
~%  But  nothing  occurred  in  His  childhood  ,(or 
later,  up  to  the  time  of  His  beginning  His  ministry) 
to  prevent  His  neighbours  being  astonished  when 
His  work  began,  and  wondering  at  His  words  and 
works,  which  clearly  were  new  to  them  and  unex- 
pected by  them  (Mk  l17  •2,-0Ml  etc.). 

Had  it  been  found  that  He  knew  all  human 
knowledge  {e.g.  reading,  writing,  arithmetic)  with- 
out any  instruction,  there  would  have  been  a 
contradiction  to  the  above  facts.  The  <ro<pta  then 
was  (as  we  should  expect  in  this  Hebraistic  pas- 
sage) the  opposite  to  '  folly '  in  the  OT  sense.  As 
each  fresh  experience  of  life,  each  external  diffi- 
culty (perhaps  temptation)  from  His  environment 
came  on,  pari  passu,  with  His  growth,  there  was 
heavenly  wisdom  to  meet  it.  Tact,  gentleness, 
veracity,  the  '  soft  answer,'  were  the  sort  of  things 
which  distinguished  Him  from  other  lads,  and  not 
miraculous  knowledge,  or  miraculous  power  such 
aa  ia  described  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels. 

'And  the  grace  of  God  was  upon  him.'  God's 
favour  was  clearly  upon  Him,  as  had  been  foretold 
in  Is  ll2-a.  Men  noticed  (Jn  l14)  that  He  was  full 
of  grace  and  truth.  But  we  must  remember  that 
*The  reading  ig  doubtful.  Treg.  and  WH  prefer  «p/*,  and 
Laehmann  gave  it  in  hia  margin,  supported  by  KCBL  pi;  and 
tWa,  as  the  more  unusual  construction,  may  be  right. 
VOL.  I.— IS 


laturo,  and  therefore 


it  was  a  gift  to  His  human  iiu*^-,  illHl 

of ^  n  r  ^T'  5iJX%P^  Xip^os).  At  the  end 
of  the  next  section  St.  Luke  (■*-')  tells  how  He 
progressed  in  favour  iXAp»)  also  with  men 

at  ,w;"VT57to,rM'  CV'TJ  yei"'  to  Jerusalem 
at  the  feast  of  the  1'as^rcr '  (Lk  2").  F,om  our 
Lord  b  own  presence  at  other  feasts,  both  of  Divine 
and  Imnian  appointment,  and  from  the  lar-e 
crowds  at  them,  we  are  led  to  reject  the  idea  that 
pious  Jews  at  tins  time  went  to  Jerusalem  only  for 
the  1  assover  No  doubt  the  greatest  attendance 
was  at  that  feast,  and  those  who  could  attend  only 
one  probably  chose  it.  Jews  resident  outside  the 
Holy  Land  seem,  probably  on  account  of  the  more 
favourable  season  for  travelling,  to  have  pre- 
ferred Pentecost  (Ac  21"11  18-'  2ulU  2l-7  24,B,  1  Co 
16*).  We  think  it  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
emphatic-  words  of  the  sentence  are  oi  yoyets. 
Joseph  may  have  gone  at  other  seasons  ;  at  this 
season  Mary  usually  (iiropetiovro,  imperfect  of 
'  habit ')  accompanied  him.  Women  were  not 
bound  to  attend  any  feast  (Dt  lGlu'all  thy  males'). 
Jn  7^8-w  s|low  that  tlie  'brethren  of  the  Lord' 
attended  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  may  be 
an  indication  of  what  Joseph's  custom  was.  But 
if  women  went  to  any  one  feast,  it  would  be,  if 
possible,  to  the  Passover,  partly  because  it  was  the 
most  esteemed,  partly  because  the  Supper  (both 
sacrificial  and  social)  was  an  essential  element  in 
it,  and  partly  because  of  the  examples  of  Peninnah 
and  Hannah  (1  S  P- ?•*'). 

In  Lk  2J-  we  are  told  of  Christ  going  with  them, 
being  twelve  years  old.  Does  this  imply  tli at  He 
had  never  been  with  them  before?  We  doubt  it. 
The  mention  of  His  age  may  be  made  only  in  order 
to  mark  at  what  period  of  His  life  the  incident 
which  follows  occurred.  The  commentators,  etc., 
lay  great  stress  on  His  having  become  a  '  son  of 
the  Law'  or  -a  'son  of  the  Precept,'  and  represent 
this  Passover  visit  to  Jerusalem  as  a  sort  of  '  First 
Communion'  after  a  sort  of  'Confirmation.'  The 
whole  of  the  legislation .  about  the  bar-mizvah 
dates  after  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity 
in  A.D.  70  (cf.  Sehiirer,  HJP  n.  ii.  51  f.).  There 
may  have  been  earlier  traces  of  it  in  Pharisaic 
Juchean  circles.  Besides,  when  a  delinite  age  for 
'full  membership'  of  the  Jewish  community  was 
fixed,  it  was  at  thirteen,  and  not  at  twelve  years 
of  age.  The  current  views  would  never  have  been 
brought  forward,  but  for  the  assumption  by  the 
elder  Lightfoot  and  others  that  in  this  Talmudic 
rule  we  find  the  explanation  of  the  mention  of  our 
Lord's  age. 

Moreover,  are  there  any  Biblical  grounds  for 
supposing  that  a  child  of  five,  or  ten,  or  any  other 
age,  might  not  be  present  at  the  Passuver,  and  eat 
of  the  Paschal  lamb?  Ex  l2a-4  rather  implies  the 
contrary,  for  if  all  children  under  thirteen  were 
excluded,  few  households  would  he  large  enough 
to  consume  a  yearling  lamb.  If  the  custom  of  the 
present  Samaritans  is  any  guide,  it  is  stated  that 
even  little  girls  eat  of  the  lamb  (cf.  J.  E.  H. 
Thomson  inTEFSt,  1902,  p.  91). 

But  if  it  was  our  Lord's  fist  Passover  (which 
St.  Luke  does  not  say),  we  can  find  another  reason 
than  the  age  He  had  reached  for  the  previous 
omission.  Herod  the  Great  had  tried  to  kill  the 
Child,  Archelaus  Mas  considered  by  Joseph  to  be 
as  dangerous,  and  therefore  Jesus  was  kept 
out  of  his  dominions.  Now  Archelaus  was  in 
exile;  in  759  A.U.C.  a  Roman  governor  had  been 
appointed  over  Judaea,  and  Roman  law  and  justice, 
however  defective  at  times,  at  least  ensured  safety 
for  the  Boy  who  had  been  sought  for  ten  or  eleven 
years  before  as  an  Infant.  Of  course,  it  is  possible 
that  the  later  Jewish  rule  prevailed  in  Christ's  day, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  proved,  either 
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from  St.  Luke's  words,  or  from  any  contemporary 
or  earlier  source. 

What  did  our  Lord  do  at  Jerusalem?  Hie 
Biblical  accounts  of  the  Passover  ritual  are  mainly 
conhned  to  the  first  or  Egyptian  Passover.  This 
differed  naturally  from  later  ones  in  some  respects, 
and  in  others  a  difference  had  been  made  by  litur- 
gical regulations.  For  instance,  the  eating  of  the 
lamb  in  a  recumbent  instead  of  a  standing  posture 
was  a  change  (Ex  12",  1  S  l9  'rose  up,'  Lk22»15 
etc.).  So  were  the  psalms,  the  prayers,  the  bless- 
ings, the  four  cups  of  wine,  and  other  well-known 
customs.  One  of  the  best  popular  accounts  of  the 
Jewish  ritual  is  in  Bickell's  Messe  und  Pascha, 
of  which  an  English  version  by  Dr.  Skene  has 
appeared.  He  rightly  states  that  our  oldest  source 
is  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.,  with 
large  additions  from  the  11th  to  the  16tli  centuries 
(p.  112  f.  Eng.  tr.).  Biekell  also  points  out  that 
*  the  Paschal  Lamb  was  an  actual  offering.  It  was 
slain  in  the  Temple,  its  blood  was  sprinkled  by  the 
priest  on  the  altar,  its  flesh  was  consumed  as  a 
sacrificial  meal.  Therefore,  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  when  the  Temple  service  .  came 
to  an  end,  it  could  no  longer  be  eaten. 

'  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Chagiga,  the  meat 
of  a  slain  thank- offering,  which  was  wont  to  be 
previously  brought  with  the  Passover  Supper.' 
And  we  must  remember  that  the  ritual  was  prob- 
ably not  written  down  while  it  was  a  '  living  rite.'  * 
The  earliest  written  sources  are  based  on  an  oral 
tradition  of  what  had  been  done  a  centnry  before. 

We  may  reverently  conjecture  our  Lord's  medi- 
tations as  He  saw  the  lamb  sacrificed,  and  sat  down 
to  the  Feast.  The  death  of  the  lamb  was  a  figure 
of  His  own  death.  The  feast  shadowed  forth  His 
feeding  His  people.  Did  He  as  yet  know  of  His 
destiny?  Perhaps  it  was  beginning  to  unfold 
itself  to  His  human  consciousness  (1)  by  His  grow- 
ing knowledge  of  His  nation's  religion,  history, 
and  sacred  books ;  (2)  by  His  mother's  telling  Him 
some  of  the  incidents  of  His  birth  and  infancy ; 
(3)  by  the  inner  unveiling  of  His  Divine  nature 
to  His  human  nature.  We  can  only  conjecture. 
But  His  answer  to  Joseph  and  Mary  ( Lk  2®)  implies 
some  self-knowledge,  and  perhaps  a  step  in  the 
acquirement  of  that  self-knowledge  and  con- 
sciousness. 

On  another  point  we  are  on  surer  ground.  At 
the  Paschal  feast  it  was  customary  for  the  youngest 
present  to  ask,  '  Why  is  this  night  different  from 
all  other  nights?'  adding  a  mention  of  some  of  the 
ritual  acts.  'What  mean  \e  by  this  service^' 
(Ex  12-«  137- 8,  Dt  620).  And  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold or  company  replied  by  a  recapitulation  of  the 
history  of  the  Exodus,  which  in  later  times  was 
called  the  Eastern  Haggada.  No  doubt  our  Lord 
followed  this  custom,  and  no  doubt  also  Joseph 
gave  the  explanation,  either  in  the  traditional 
words  as  handed  down  to  the  modern  Jews,  or  in 
a  freer,  perhaps  a  fuller  manner  (cf.  Ex  12-7  13H, 
Dt  ff'-a  2ti-'-> ;  cf.  Biekell,  Eng.  tr.  pp.  118-120). 
Other  details  of  the  Passover  ritual  in  the  time 
or.  <_  bust,  such  as  the  sop,  the  cups  of  wine,  and 
the  singing  of  the  Great  (or  third  or  final)  Hallel, 
are  vouched  for  by  the  accounts  of  the  Last  Supper 
given  by  the  Evangelists  and  by  St.  Paul.t  See 
art.  Passover, 

nnt  M1TPfare  ^he  »9ual  view  ot  the  earliest  liturgies.  We  will 
MiDlKi^  Til  °S  ll?e  Jewi3h  account3  of  th*  ecclesiastical 
JeSK^™  t  ft  h8cnPtur»I  order.  and  still  leas  on  modern 
dre«in,r  ll'a  ,  k  *te  *""eBent  Samaritan  customs  (mode  of 
r£K  etr  \t  '  the  SpUJn  form  of  a  oross'  the  mode  of 
KJ "ft^&ij ^  ♦■  y.  Probab'y  similar  to  the  Jewish  rites 
PEF^!lSt^tim  1the  TemPle-  Cf"  J"  E-  H-  Thomson  in 
(very  LntXinS"  ,ES  ^  a"d  Bxptm-  Ti,nes'  xi"  t1900'  375 
PeterZnn   vTrtL " d  ^er  acmunte  by  Dean  Stanley,  Mills, 

t  Manv  writ™  »h  Baed<*era  fatextineand  Syria,  kc. 
various accVunfc  «  t    ".k^™   the  Great   Hal,el  fc"°«  the 
various  accounts  as  to  the   Psalms  which  composed  it;   cf 


'  When  they  had  fulfilled  the  day*' {Tiknm&rrm 
tAj  i}fi.4pas).  Our  farst  impression  is  undoubtedly 
that  the  whole  seven  days  of  the  Feast  (Ex  2315  etc  ) 
are  meant.  We  should  expect  pious  Jews  like 
Joseph  and  Mary,  to  remain  the  whole  time,  not 
because  it  was  a  precept,  but  out  of  devotion 
'  It  was  more  laudable  to  remain  the  whole  seven 
days,  especially  on  account  of  the  last  day,  which 
was  a  Feast  Day '  (Lightfoot ;  cf.  Ex  1218),  Eders- 
lieim  (Life  and  Times  of  Jems  the  Messiah,  i.  247) 
argues  that  Joseph  and  Mary  set  out  for  home 
before  the  close  of  the  Feast,  because  the  Talmud 
says  that  ' during  Feasts '  (not  after  thein)  'the 
members  of  the  Temple  Sanhedrin  came  out  on 
to  the  terrace  and  taught  the  people,  contrary  to 
the  usual  custom  of  sitting  as  a  court  of  appeal,' 
and  he  thinks  that  Christ  was  there.  In  dealing 
with  this  suggestion  we  have  to  notice  the  expres- 
sion TtXeiwaavTiuv  rets  rjfiepas  instead  of  the  els  (Sre) 
eTr\7itj$riao.v  al  rjfitpai  of  Lk  l2"  2s  2*1,  M,  and  ivX-faSti 
6  xpwos  of  Lk  l57.  The  two  words  are  sometimes 
synonymous  in  effect,  but  the  distinction  between 
them  has  been  defined  as  follows:  'reXetoOvis  to 
complete  so  that  nothing  remains  to  be  done,  but 
the  thing  or  work  is  r4\etov  ;  it  implies  an  end  or 
object  (tcXos)  to  be  looked  forward  to  and  fidly 
attained.  irX-^pouv  looks  at  the  quantity  to  he 
done,  not  at  the  end  to  be  reached,  and  so  is  to 
fill  a  thing  full,  so  that  it  lacks  nothing.'  St. 
Luke's  words  are  therefore  perhaps  compatible  with 
Joseph  and  Mary  having  left  on  the  third  day,  the 
so-called  half -holiday,  when  it  was  lawful  to  return 
home,  but  we  prefer  (in  spite  of  Edersheim's  Tal- 
nmdical  argument)  to  think  that  they  'stayed  to 
the  end'  of  the  Feast.  It  might  be  said,  however, 
by  those  who  believe  in  the  earlier  return,  that 
our  Lord's  staying  behind  was  a  tacit  rebuke, 
especially  if  iv  toTs  toO  irarpas  fiov  (Lk  2W)  be  taken 
in  a  local  sense.  St.  Luke's  use  of  the  simple  pAvav 
in  the  Gospel  and  Acts  should  be  noted  -.  the  com- 
pound occurs  only  here  and  in  Ac  IT14  in  his  writ- 
ings :  and  in  the  latter  case  it  is  also  used  in 
contrast  to  Paul's  departure.  St.  Luke,  however, 
does  not  say  that  Jesus  remained  for  any  such 
reason,  nor  that  Joseph  and  Mary  lost  sight  of 
Him  through  any  failure  of  duty.  Popular  books 
add  much  to  the  narrative. 

All  the  pilgrims  used  to  go  to  the  Temple  on  the 
day  of  their  departure,  by  a  rule  possibly  based 
on'l  S  1"\  There  would  be  a  great  crowd,  and  the 
temporary  separation  of  a  family  in  the  colonnades 
and.  on  the  steps  would  be  (as  in  great  public 
gatherings  now)  a.  natural  occurrence,  causing 
little  alarm.  Possibly  Joseph  and  Mary  joined 
their  fellow-travellers  from  Galilee,  in  the  belief 
that  the  Child,  who  would  know  the  time  and 
point  of  departure,  was  among  the  younger  i>il- 
grims.  The  little  fear  they  felt  on  the  first  day 
(Lk  2"")  rather  supports  the  view  mentioned  above, 
that  it  was  not  Jesus'  first  Passover. 

Our  Lord's  'parents'  (7ok«s,  Lk^—' Joseph  and 
his  mother'  is  a  correction  in  the  interests  of 
orthodox  dogma),  being  ignorant  of  His  having 
stayed  behind,  went  therefore  a  day's  journey 
towards  home.  As  we  do  not  know  the  route 
they  travelled  by,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
they  went  as  far  as  Beeroth  {Farrar,  Life  f>f 
Christ,  and  others).  Jericho  is  quite  as  probable 
a  resting-place. 

The  search  among  the  kinsfolk  and  acquaint- 
ances being  in  vain,  they  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
and  found  Him  'after  three  days'  (probably  from 

Biekell,  pp.  126,  127.  They  are  not  justified  in  saying  which 
Psalm  or  Psalms  our  Lord  used.  Ps.  136  has  the  general  sup- 
port. The  Babylonian  Gemara  mentions  Ps  23.  The  i""1 
Psalm,  which  Christian  tradition  <cf.  the  name  of  its  tune, 
'  Peregrinus ')  connects  with  the  Passover,  cannot  have  oeen 
the  one  mentioned  (Mt  263"),  as  its  use  occurred  before  the  actuw 
supper  (Biekell,  p.  120).    See  art.  Hallel. 
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the  time  of  separation).  "We  need  not  inquire 
whether  this  expression  means  'on  the  third  day' 
(/ten*  ijnipa?  rneis,  cf.  Mk  831  /x«ri  rpeh  Tj/xipa^).*  The 
search  on  the  road  back  to  and  in  Jeiusalem  was  a 
thorough  one  (dvas'ijroiVres).  There  must  have  been 
many  persons  who  could  be  inquired  of  with  safety, 
persons  in  sympathy  with  the  pious  hopes  of  Simeon 
and  Anna  (Lk  2^-'\  though  these  had  probably 
passed  away.  It  is  St.  Luke  who  tells  us  C238)  that 
there  was  a  group  of  pious  persons,  who  looked  for 
the  redemption  of  Jerusalem.^  As  this  refers  to 
a  period  only  twelve  years  previous,  Joseph  and 
Mary  could  easily  find  some  of  these  residents  of 
Jerusalem,  even  if  the  connexion  had  not  been 
kept  up  in  the  yearly  Passover  visits  (Lk  241).  We 
think  that  the  reason  for  Joseph  and  Wary  spend- 
ing at  least  a  day  in  Jerusalem  before  going  up  to 
the  Temple,  was  that  they  and  our  Lord  were  well 
known  to  this  group  of  persons,  and  that  they 
thought  of  Him  as  possibly  among  friends  at  Jeru- 
salem, just  as  they  had  thought  it  possible  on  the 
fiist  day  of  the  separation  that  He  was  among 
the  pilgrims. 

Christ  in  the  Temple. — 'And  it  came  to  pass, 
after  three  days  they  found  him  in  the  temple, 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors  (UVni  'or 
teachers '),  both  hearing  them,  and  asking  them 
questions'  (Lk  216).  By  being  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Rabbis,  Christ  was  obeying  the 
counsel  of  Ben  Sira  (Sir  634"3,i),  which  was  possibly 
a  commonplace  piece  of  instruction  in  pious  Israelite 
families. 
■  Stand  thou  in  the  multitude  of  the  elders ; 

And  whoso  is  wise,  cleave  thou  unto  him. 

Be  willing  to  listen  to  every  godly  discourse ; 

And  let  not  the  proierbs  of  understanding  escape  thee. 

If  thou  seesta  man  of  understanding,  get  thee  betimes  unto 

And  let  thy  foot  wear  out  the  steps  of  his  doors." 
A  discussion  has  been  raised  as  to  the  meaning 
of  '  in  the  midst '  (ev  /drift).  It  is  usually  thought 
that  Christ  sat,  as  scholars  did,  on  the  floor,  with 
the  Rabbis  on  a  raised  bench  or  divan,  arranged 
perhaps  in  a  semicircle.  4»  t£  pimp  occurs  in  Ac 
47,  where  it  cannot  mean  more  than  '  present  in  % 
central  position  where  others  could  see  and  hear,' 
yet  apart  from  the  members  of  the  court.  Kninoel 
watered  down  the  expression  here  to  '  in  the  same 
room  with  the  teachers.'  It  has,  however,  been 
suggested  that  the  Rabbis,  being  struck  by  the 
searching  power  of  the  questions  put  by  Christ, 
and  the  depth  of  knowledge  of  the  Law  which  they 
displayed,  invited  Him  to  take  a  seat  among  them- 
selves, as  a  mark  of  admiration,  as  well  as  for 
more  convenience  in  the  conversation.  If  this 
was  so,  their  action  would  be  somewhat  similar 
to  that  in  a  British  court  of  justice  where  a  dis- 
tinguished visitor,  or  even  witness,  is  sometimes 
complimented  by  an  invitation  to  '  take  a  seat  on 
the  Bench.'  It  is  said  that  members  of  the  Sanhe- 
drin  did  sometimes,  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
admit  an  inquirer  to  the  same  seat  as  themselves. 
It  would  be  a  probable  tiling  to  do,  where  the 
youth  of  the  person  made  him,  as  in  tins  case, 
liable  to  partial  concealment  among  older  and 
taller  bystanders. 

There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  Christ 
disputed  with  the  Rabbis.  It  is  clear  that  He  in 
nowise  offended  their  prejudices  on  this  occasion. 
All  that  He  said,  although  remarkable  for  His  age, 

*  The  mystical  school  of  interpreters  have  pointed  out  several 
parallels  tothis  period  :  (a)  Bengel says :  '  For  the  same  number 
of  days,  when  He  lay  in  the  grave,  He  was  considered  as  lost  by 
His  disciples  (Lk  2421)/ 

(b)  Another  writer  says  beautifully :  '  Seeing  Mary  sigh  for 
three  days  for  her  Divine  Son,  I  see  again  humanity  during  the 
3000  years  of  paganism,  wandering  in  search  of  God.' 

t  So  RV  with  KB,  etc. ,  but  cf.  AV  and  AVm.  The  Vulgate  has 
the  more  easy  redemptionem  Israel;  Amiatinus:  Hieruvalem, 
and  so  Peshitta. 


was  suitable  to  it  The  mode  of  higher  religious 
teaching  among  the  Jews  seems  to  have  lieen 
neither  didactic  nor  catechetical,  but  by  mutual 
interrogation  between  the  teacher  and  the  scholar 
Hence  the  freedom  used  by  the  disciples  and  others 
in  qucstmning  their  Teacher.  Christ  answered 
some  questions  and  put  others,  no  doubt  with  all 
!\|"'^V*f  resli0Ct  to  N"**  who  'sat  in  Moses'  seat' 

What  led  to  Christ's  desire  to  interview  the 
Rabbis  at  all,  and  what  was  the  subject  of  His 
questions?  We  can  understand  His  intense  in- 
terest m  the  recently  celebrated  Feast,  its  history 
and  its  meaning.  Or,  building  on  His  previous 
knowledge  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  on 
the  current  Messianic  hopes,  He  might  desire  to 
learn  from  the  Rabbis  about  the  Messiah  and  the 
Messianic  kingdom.  Questions  such  as  tho*e  <lis- 
cu«Kcd  in  Mt  '2M,  Mk  9",  Jn  V2  would  be  raised 
and  would  interest  Him.  Lk  20-s-VB-33,  Mk  lu- 
give  us  other  authentic  instances  of  the  points  dis- 
cussed by  the  Jewish  teachers  of  that  age.  It  has, 
moieover,  been  suggested  that  on  the  journey  up 
to  Jerusalem,  Mary  for  the  first  time  told  Him  the 
story  of  His  birth,  of  the  messages  of  the  angels, 
of  the  Magi,  of  Simeon,  of  Anna,  of  the  flight  into 
Egypt,  and  of  the  dreams  of  Joseph.  It  would  be 
an  overpowering  revelation,  for  which,  however, 
as  an  exceptional,  though  true  child,  He  would  be 
ready. 

We  are  in  the  realm  of  pure  conjecture,  but 
certainly  it  might  be  God's  way  of  revealing  to 
the  Divine  Child  a  part  of  the  truth  about  that 
Child's  nature  and  mission.  That  to  Him,  as  to 
the  Church,  to  the  world,  and  to  each  of  us,  the 
truth  should  come  '  by  divers  portions  and  in 
divers  manners'  (He  1])  is  a  conceivable,  and 
perhaps  the  most  probable  theory.  And  such  a 
revelation,  falling  on  an  unusually  gifted  soul 
(Lk  240),  on  a  soul  infinitely  more  receptive, 
because  of  its  sinlessness  (Wis  7"'  "3  etc.),  than  any 
other  soul  could  be,  would  quicken  into  energy 
His  whole  life.  If  this  were  so,  we  have  an  ade- 
quate exposition  of  our  Lord's  desires,  an  adequate 
explanation  of  His  action. 

'  All  that  heard  him  were  amazed  (\Y  astrnii.sh^d) 
at  his  understanding  and  his  answers'  (Lk  '217). 
As,  later  on,  'never  man  so  spake'  (Jn  V6),  so  now, 
never  child  so  spake.  Yet  as  in  the  later  ease 
there  was  nothing  contrary  to  true  manhood,  so 
now  we  ought  not  to  think  of  anything  contrary 
to  true  boyhood.  It  is  worth  noting  that  while 
AV  has  'astonished'  for  the  feeling  of  the  by- 
standers (2"  i^luTavTo)  and  '  amazed  for  that  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  ('2J8  e^irXdyijaav),  RV  simply 
reverses  the  terms.  The  former  word  is  often 
rendered  'beside  himself,'  'beside  themselves,'  but 
it  is  difficult  to  express  in  English  the  difference 
between  the  two  verbs.*  See  artt.  AMAZEMENT, 
Astonishment. 

In  spite  of  the  assembly  of  'grave  and  reverend 
signiors,'  Marys  feelings  were  at  once  vented  in 
audible  address  (elm)  to  her  Son:  'Child!  why 
hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  us  ?  Behold,  thy  father 
and  I  have  sought  thee  sorrowing  ! '  Her  trouble 
overpowered  her  amazement.  No  doubt  they  were 
proud  of  Him  in  their  hearts,  but  Mary  thought  it 
necessary  mildly  to  chide  Him  for  having  caused 
them  so  much  anxiety.  We  say  'chide'  as  the 
nearest  expression  of  our  thought,  but  few  parents 
in  the  East  or  anywhere  else  would  speak  of  what 

*  For  !&*«»«,  cf.  Mt  12",  Mk  212  321  543  651,  Lk  8»  242=,  Ac 

27.  12  y9.  ii-  la  921  K)Jj  1-211',  2  Co  513  ;  and  for  ixTXi.imtv,  Mt  7-8 
1354  10a  ows,  Mk  1~  (j2  7:17  1020  His,  Lk  432  n«,  Ac  1312.  The 
contejit  sometimes  offers  no  reason  for  the  choice  of  one  word 
rather  than  the  other.  The  latter  one  may  be  the  weaker  of 
the  two ;  in  M 1 1925,  Mk  1020  7s?  it  need3  an  adverh  to  strengthen 
it.  Etymological  arguments  cannot  be  pressed  with  regard  to 
the  popular  Greek  of  the  1st  century. 
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they  deemed  to  be  a  child's  error  so  courteously 
and"  with  such  an  absence  of  '  temper.'  We  notice 
that  it  was  Mary  who  spoke,  and  this  may  possibly 
be  urged  as  a  point  in  favour  of  the  orthodox  view 
of  the  'Virgin  Birth.'  If  Joseph  had  been  the 
natural  father  of  Christ,  he  would  have  spoken  to 
a  son  of  that  age,  at  least  in  addition  to  the 
mother.  His  silence  seems  to  us  to  balance  such 
expressions  as  'thy  father  and  I,'  or  'his  parents.'* 
Mary  joined  Joseph  with  herself  not  only  in  her 
account  of  the  continuous  careful  seeking  (efr- 
Tovnev ),  but  also  in  her  sorrow,  t 

We  now  come  to  our  Lord's  reply,  which  is  a 
veritable  crux  interpretum.  There  is  no  variant  in 
the  Greek  (Tf  iiVt  ifore'tri  pe  ;  o6k  ySeire  Sri  iv  rois  toD 
waTpds  fiov  Sst  elvat  fie  ;).  Nor  is  there  any  doubt 
that  the  words  were  a  reminder  (with  a  slight  touch 
of  rebuke)  that  Joseph  was  not  His  father  (cf .  6  varrjp 
aov  K&yu,  2W),  and  that  in  any  case  the  claims  of  His 
Divine  Father  were  paramount.  The  principal  in- 
terpretations of  i»  rait  rod  irarpds  fiov  are  :  («)  *  in  my 
Father's  house' ;  (b)  'about  my  Father's  business' ; 
(c)  'among  my  Father's  servants  and  friends' ;  (d) 
combinations  of  {a)  or  (b)  implying  an  intended 
vagueness.  The  Vulg.  is  in  his  qua: patris  mei  sunt ; 
the  Pesh.  supports  {a) '  in  my  Father's  house,'  having 
wj^I  Z\-u£}»    [But  does  not  beth  support  (c)  as 

much?;  cf.  1  S  2s0  etc.,  i.e..  by  Semitic  idiom 
'  house '  (as  in  English)  may  mean  family,  con- 
nexions]. 

In  favour  of  (a)  is  the  circumstance  that  to.  twos, 
which  strictly  means  '  that  which  is  a  person's 
property,' came  to  be  used  specially  of  his  house, 
the  word  '  house '  being  omitted.  Field  and  Hum- 
phrey compare  the  colloquialism  '  I  am  going  to 
my  father's.'  In  profane  Greek  cf.  Herod,  i.  Ill,  iv 
Apirdyov.  Philosti'atus,  Vita  Apollon.  ii.  28,  4v  rod 
Patrt\4ws :  Lucian,  Philop.  4v  V\o.vkIov :  and  many 
other  cases  where  oIkos  or  rather  oU^/iara  is  to  be 
understood.  L.  Bos,  who  collected  many  of  these 
instances  in  his  work  on  Greek  Ellipses,  held 
strongly  that  irp&yf/.affiv  ('business')  was  not  the 
word  to  be  supplied  here.  He  gave  (p.  193)  the 
same  explanation  of  Jn  ln  (163i  19-17)  and  Ac,  216, 
but  in  these  we  find  to.  iSta.  In  the  LXX,  cf.  Est  79 
Kal  &p8wTa.i  iv  tois  'Aftav  %ij\ov,  k.t.X.  :  Gn  41fll  where 
vivTup  rCtv  tov  xarpjs  pov  represents  the  MT  'all 
my  father's  house,'  and  Job  18ia.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  supporters  of  [a)  say  that  no  example 
has  been  produced  in  Biblical  or  profane  Greek 
for  '  to  be  about  a  person's  business'  as  a  render- 
ing of  etvai  ep  to?s  tipos,  though  it  is  admitted  that 
4p  Tovroti  ta-ffi  (l  Ti  415)  approaches  it  closely. 
Ongen,  Epiphanius,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  and 
bntliymuiB  show  a  chain  of  commentators,  ex- 
plaining a  passage  in  their  own  language,  who  take 
it  in  the  sense  of  'house.'  Sir  42w  4p  Vots  xot/mkws 
awfr  (Vulg.  m paternis  suis)  also  seems  to  support 

Against  this,  and  in  favour  of  (b),  it  has  been 
said  that  Chn»t  did  not  mean  to  say  '  I  could  not 
return,  I  w.is  in  the  Temple  of  God,'  but  'My 
1  ather ■»  business  is  the  most  important  thing  for 
Me.      It  is  also  said  that  '  the  necessity  of  our 

SomSi!tf         calle!U  ^ther')  by  the  holy  Child  Himself, 

t  Su  L?J,  ^n  ne.vcr  v  U  ma>'be  Srt-  h,,t  iti3  not  recorded! 
rMumff-jaM  occurs  four  times  in  Luke  fhere   lfi2l  ;s    Ac  9iWi 

meaning  Tartar  %  /K  ,nten8f  a,n^  sh  is.  ratner  the 
InLklfilOAVh,  (*«■  itwO  Bumreato  'with  aching  hearts.' 
Of  Che  sufferfnl  ^  &  be.h»mented,'  hut  RV  'to  be  in  anguish/ 
presses  th ■  ?£t  J^  M£h  "»n  in  Hade*.  In  Ac  W^t  ex- 
K  The  wor use.  n^rt^ll  eLdera  at  PartinS  witl»  St- 
ill Ro  M  TaSi"  th?  **h'N»  here,  is  used  for%T(,s^P;« 
Hippocr^  it  ZT,u*'  ,s  f'le<il,ent  in  Galen,  Aretoua,  and 
arTSde'd  hJ  *£  \°v!'t  ?KS1"  Luke'8  medical  w»rds  We 
retedta  the  •tL.ti I  thaVa£r  poignant  Borrow,  commemo- 
piercingsword^        tMater'     *be  felt  alreadv  the  '«^rp  and 


Lord's  being  in  His  Father's  house  could  hardly  be 
intended  by  Him  as  absolutely  regulating  all  His 
movements,  and  determining  where  He  should  be 
found,  seeing  that  He  hadT  scarcely  uttered  the 
words  in  question  before  He  withdrew  with  Joseph 
and  Mary  from  that  house,  and  spent  the  next 
eighteen  years  substantially  away  from  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  claim  to  be  engaged  in  Hia 
Father's  concerns  had  doubtless  both  frequently 
been  alleged  explicitly  in  respect  of  the  occupation 
of  His  previous  home  life,  and  continued  to  be  so 
during  the  subsequent  periods  of  His  eighteen 
years'  subjection  to  the  parental  rule ;  His  acknow- 
ledgment of  that  claim  being  in  nowise  intermitted 
by  His  withdrawal  with  His  parents  from  His 
Father's  house.  Intimations  of  a  more  general 
kind  seem  '  easily  capable  of  being  read  between 
the  lines  of  the  inspired  narrative,  which  increase 
the  probability  that  the  AV,  rather  than  the  RV, 
expresses  the  meaning  of  the  Evangelist'  (Dr.  R. 
E.  Wallis).  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  ex- 
pression 'my  Father's  house'  occurs  in  Jn  2IB  in 
plain  terms. 

In  favour  of  (c)  we  may  quote  the  words  of  Jul. 
Doderlein  (Ncttcs  Jahrbuch  fur  deutsche  Thevlogie, 
1802,  i.  2U4):  '"In  My  Father's  house"  is 'not 
correct:  Christ  soon  leaves  the  Temple.  "Busi- 
ness" is  little  better.  .  .  .  Joseph  and  Mary  could 
hardly  have  been  expected  to  understand  that 
their  child  had  special  work  to  do  for  God's  king- 
dom' (i.e.  at  that  age).  .  .  'Had  they  sought 
Him  among  the  good,  they  would  not  have  needed 
to  seek  long.  Instead  of  this,  they  sought  Him  ip 
■rots  o-vyyepiatv  Kal  rots  ypoitTTois,  who  afterwards 
tried  to  cast  Him  down  from  the  hill  (428-  '■"*),  and 
therefore  even  then  would  converse  little  about 
God's  word :  on  the  other  hand,  He  was  to  be 
found  iv  Toh  rod  irarpis  fiov,  who  held  the  office  of 
the  Word  (Mt  233),  and  as  such  gladly  listened  to 
His  eager  questions  .  .  .  the  masculine,  so  to 
speak,  has  the  first  claim  on  the  tois,  which  is 
formed  from  ol,  not  from  t&.  There  is  no  mention 
of  things  in  the  context.  .  .  .  In  Ko  1216  Luther, 
AV  and  RVm  give  the  masculine,  "  them  of  low 
estate."  1  Co  126  1528,  Col  311  vdvra  4p  wa<riv  = 
"all  things  in  all  men,"  not  "all  things  in  all 
things."  In  Lk  2"  no  one  would  render  iv  rois 
7cwi7to?s,  "in  the  known  places."  Again  the  /*e 
at  the  end  of  the  phrase  seems  to  be  antithetical 
and  emphatic.  "  Among  those  of  My  Father  must 
/not  be?"  .  Not  in  what  place,  but  in  what 
company  He  must  be,  the  anxious  ones  are  able 
to  learn  once  for  all  .  .  .  "where  men  speak  of 
God,  I  shall  surely  be  found " '  (cf.  a  review  in 
The  Thinker,  1893,  iii.  171  ft1.).  We  think  this 
explanation  deserves  more  consideration  than  it 
has  received. 

The  syncretic  combination  of  <«)  and  (A),  as,  e.g., 
by  Al ford  and  others,  does  not  commend  itself  to 
the  present  writer.  Finally,  we  should  not  forget 
that  this  conversation  is  one  of  the  most  likely 
ones  in  the  Gospels  to  have  been  held  in  Aramaic 
and  not  in  Greek.  It  will  therefore  be  wise  not 
to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  analogies  quoted 
above  on  various  sides  of  the  question.  Even  the 
Greek  of  these  two  chapters,  as  we  have  it,  is  noted 
as  Semitic  in  style,  not  in  St.  Luke's  classical 
manner  (except,  of  course,  l1-3).  The  Pesh.,  as  we 
noticed  above,  supports  («).  The  Sinaitic  palim- 
psest has  '  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  with  my 
Father?'  [Expos.  Times,  xii.  [1901]  p.  206).* 

Joseph  and  Mary  '  understood  not  the  saying 
which  he  spake  unto  them'  (Lk  25U).     Therefore  He 

*  Besides  the  works  quoted  above,  the  reader  should  consult 
Field's  Otium  Norvicense,  Pars  Tertia ;  Expository  Times,  x.  484 : 
Farrar,  St.  Luke  in  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools,  368,  369  (in 
which  he  abandons  the  view  taken  in  Life  of  Christ,  \.  78);  and 
most  reviews  and  criticisms  on  the  Revised  NT  generally. 
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had  not  learned  this  from  them,  nor  from  other 
teachers,  nor  had  He  previously  spoken  much,  if 
at  all,  of  the  Father.  Their  difficulty,  of  course, 
was  not  the  literal  question  of  grammar  which 
troubles  us.  It  was  that  they  did  not  so  realize 
the  spiritual  force  of  His  saying  (ov  <Twi)Kai>  rd 
pijfia). 

Although  Joseph  and  Mary  understood  neither 
His  words,  nor  His  actions,  nor  Himself,  and 
although  His  words  and  actions  show  that  He  now 
knew  more  than  He  had  done  of  His  Father,  of 
Himself  and  of  His  mission,  yet  'He  went  down 
with  them,  and  came  to  Nazareth  and  was  subject 
unto  them.'  As  W.  It.  Nicoll  says:  'He  went 
their  messages  did  their  work,  humbled  Himself, 
as  if  this  episode  at  Jerusalem  had  never  been' 
{The  Incarnate  Saviour,  p.  41).  The  twelve  years 
of  hidden  life  were  followed  hy  another  eighteen 
years  of  retirement.  Even  Nathanael,  living  at 
Cana,  a  few  miles  olF,  had  not  heard  of  Him  (Jn 
\i6-*~).  We  may  he  sure  that  He  who  would  '  fullil 
all  righteousness'  (Mt  315)  did  not  omit  the  yearly 
attendance  at  the  Passover,  and  other  feasts.  He 
had  at  least  to  lead  the  life  of  example  to  His 
family  and  to  His  fellow- townsmen.  Although 
we  do  not  think  that  He  or  His  were  bound  by  all 
the  rules  of  Pharisaic  or  of  later  Rabbinic  Judaism, 
we  may  be  sure  that  He  did  what  was  usual  among 
pious  Jews,  partly  because  He  would  obey  those 
who  sat  'in  Moses'  seat'  (Mt  23-- 3),  and  partly 
because,  like  His  future  Apostle  (Ho  U16,  1  Co 
813  etc.),  He  would  put  no  stumbling-block  in 
anyone's  way  (Mt  1"-T). 

We  know  that  after  Christ's  ministry  began,  He 
spent  much  time  in  prayer,  usually  secret  and  for 
secrecy's  sake,  on  the  mountain  (Mt  14113,  Mk  l35 
64B,  Lk  331  516  O18-28-"  ll1).  We  cannot  believe 
that  this  communion  with  His  Father  began  with 
His  ministry.  Yet  it  seems  unlikely  that  Christ 
in  His  early  childhood  would  have  followed  this 
custom.  May  we  date  it  from  His  return  to 
Nazareth  in  His  twelfth  year?  Then,  His  claim 
for  liberty  to  be  iv  tois  tou  jrarpds  (diriw)  would  not 
seem  to  be  a  claim  which  either  lay  dormant  for 
eighteen  years  ('my  Father's  business')  or  which 
was  at  once  relinquished  (by  His  return)  and  only 
taken  up  at  intervals  ('my  Father's  house'),  in 
which  case  no  claim  for  liberty  was  needed.  More- 
over, '  His  Father's  business'  for  the  next  eighteen 
years  was,  as  the  event  proved,  preparation.  And 
this  is  just  what  Christ  did,  and  the  secret  prayer 
and  meditation  were  part  of  it.  If  this  custom 
began,  or  at  least  took  a  larger  part  in  His  life 
then,  we  can  reconcile  His  words  in  the  Temple 
with  His  life  in  the  following  years.  And  if 
'house'  instead  of  'business'  be  the  word  to  be 
supplied,  we  can  also  believe  that  He  knew  that 
the  whole  Universe  is  the  Father's  house  (Jn  14-), 
and  not  only  the  Temple  '  made  with  hands. ' 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  His  growth  '  in 
wisdom '  implies  not  only  learning  by  prayer  and 
meditation,  and  learning  from  the  written  word, 
but  also  learning  from  observation  of  human  life. 
We  learn  by  these  three  sources,  and  He  was  made 
like  unto  His  brethren.  Hut  for  this  last  source  of 
learning,  time  and  the  attainment  of  greater  age 
are  required.  Did  He  know  when  His  active  work 
was  to  begin  ?  Moses  sinned  by  beginning  too 
soon,  but  ignorance,  and  the  thought  that  the 
right  time  might  be  sooner  than  it  was,  would  be 
no  sin.  Yet  He  who  'was  in  all  points  tempted 
like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin '  {He  415),  might  con- 
ceivably be  tempted  as  Moses  was.  We  tread  here 
on  difficult  ground,  and  our  ignorance,  our  desire 
not  to  err  from  the  Faith,  and  our  reverence  for  our 
Lord,  bid  us  say  no  more.  Meanwhile  He  did  His 
duty  in  retirement,  passing  from  boyhood  into 
manhood,  and  waiting  for   the  call   which  came 
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(8«™«  occurs  in  NT  only  here  and  Ac  15*.  cf  IL 
Si"  of  Jacob  concerning  Joseph.     6  5t  »aT^  a^G 

h  r7T"  *WV  Wl,,ere  E  hiW  tlie  8am«  te"se  as 
here  *«",,«  perhaps  by  assimilation).  But  Jacob 
os  hone  (in  37»),  while  Mary  kept  these  say^s 
in  her  heart  It  was  a  close,  persistent,  faithful 
keeping,  but  a  keeping  in  silence,  even  when  it 
might  have  change,  the  attitude  of  Ihs  kinLen 
towards  Him,  or  indeed  have  saved  His  life  siie 
spoke,  no  doubt,  when  the  right  time  came.  Stress 
tSi  mo  °"  hw  faithfulness  and  meditation  also  in 
Lk  l  .  \Vo  may  ask  whether  rb.  ftpara  included 
other  sayings  than  the  p^a  of  Lk  25".  The  izavra 
of  some  MSS  in  the  place  of  the  ravra  of  others 
leads  us  to  think  either  of  other  sayings  of  Christ 
or  of  the  remarks  of  the  Rabbis  and  others  about 
Him  (as  in  Lk  2"*).  And  though  He  '  was  subject 
unto  them,  the  goodness  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  His 
own  wisdom  and  advancing  years,  and  now'  the 
deepened  thoughts  Mary  hud  about  Him,  would 
surely  prevent  their  making  His  subjection  an 
obstacle  or  a  hindrance  to  His  development. 

Again  we  read  of  His  progress  (Lk  lm-),  though 
this  refers  to  i  time  beyond  the  Boyhood.  The 
statement  about  ici-dom  is  a  continuation  of  that 
in  2W.  The  next  word  yXticiq.  is  ambiguous.  If  we 
take  the  meaning  'stature'  (AV  and  RV  text),  it 
applies  only  to  a  part  of  the  time  between  twelve 
years  of  age  and  thirty.  But  the  margin  of  AV 
and  R V  '  age '  would,  seem  to  be  preferable. 
Though  increase  in  age  is  as  inevitable  as  increase 
in  stature,  yet  St.  Luke,  having  spoken  of  Christ's 
twelfth  year,  goes  on  to  speak  of  His  thirtieth, 
and  characterizes  by  his  transitional  passage  the 
whole  of  those  eighteen  years  as  a  period  of  de- 
velopment. He  cannot  mean  our  thoughts  to  stop 
at  the  period  when  adult  height  was  reached.  The 
advance  in  yXiicia  must  grammatically  have  the 
same  duration  as  the  advance  in  wisdom,  and  in 
favour  with  God  and  man.* 

2.  Dogmatic  conclusions.— The  doctrines  of  the 
Incarnation,  of  the  Union  of  the  two  Natures  in 
one  Person,  and  of  the  Kenosis  are  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  article,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  bearing  them  in  mind  in  dealing  with  our 
subject.  But  an  exegetical  study  of  Lk  S4"-" 
shows  a  genuine  human  development  of  Christ  in 
His  boyhood.  Body,  soul  and  spi.-it  made  regular 
progress.  With  other  children  it  is  often  the 
irregularity  which  troubles  their  older  friends. 
Childishness  (in  the  bad  sense),  where  we  expect 
some  measure  of  intelligence;  stupidity,  which  is 
sometimes  the  result  of  imperfect  mental  growth, 
and  sometimes  the  result  of  the  childish  sins  of 
laziness  and  self-will,  are  the  common  faults  of 
children.  Later  on,  the  desire  not  to  be  subject  to 
parental,  or  other  restraint,  and  the  premature 
longing  for  freedom  (not  necessarily  for  evil)  are 
marks  of  sinful  imperfection  which  we  all  recog- 
nize. Christ  was  free  from  them.  When  He  was 
a  child  He  lived,  .sy'/r,  and  no  doubt  thought  as  a 
child,  but  as  a  sinless  one.  The  awakening  of  the 
human  consciousness  was  gradual.  As  Oosterzee 
(on  Lk  2)  says  :  '  His  recognition  of  Himself  (we 
add  'and  of  His  mission')  formed  part  of  His 
rilling  with  wisdom.  His  public  ministry  did  not 
begin  with  a  sudden  impulse,  but  was  prepared  for 

*  Mere  comparisons  with  other  passages,  even  in  this  Gospel, 
cannot  outweigh  the  above  considerations.  In  HtS  no  doubt 
the  stature  of  Zaediajus  is  referred  to;  12~:'  and  lit  G'-"7  are 
doubtful.  In  Eph  4ia  'stature'  is  probably  rifjbt.  .in  !)'-!■  23 
and  certainly  He  11"  mean  'a^e.'  In  the  I,X.\,  Ezk  13'\  2  Mac 
4-",  Joh  SSWaeein  to  bear  the  same  meaning.  Cut  Symniachus 
in  Ca  ','•  must  have  meant ' stature.' 
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by  Hi*  whole  life.  It  was  the  forgetting  or  over- 
looking this  which  led  some  early  heretics  to  date 
the  Incarnation  from  the  Baptism.  But  we  see 
that  at  the  age  when  childhood  passes  into  youth, 
Christ  was  already  aware  (in  part  perhaps)  of  His 
mission.'  'The  consciousness  of  His  Divine  Nature 
and  power  grew,  and  ripened,  and  strengthened, 
until  the  time  of  His  showing  unto  Israel. 

Those  who  in  times  of  controversy  have  most 
firmly  held  the  Divinity  of  Christ  have  sometimes 
found  a  ditficulty  in  admitting  the  ideas  of  growth 
and  development  in  our  Lord.  This  was  specially 
so  in  the  time  before  the  careful  statements  of  the 
Great  Councils  and  the  Fathers  of  that  period.  So 
Epiphanius  (Ha>r.  li.  20)  states  that  'some  Catho- 
lics were  inclined  to  admit  the  miracles  of  the 
Infancy  (as  in  the  Apocr.  Gospels)  as  aHbrding  an 
argument  against  the  Cerinthians,  and  a  proof 
that  it  was  not  at  His  Baptism  that  Christ  was 
first  united  to  the  man  Jesus.'  Jeremy  Taylor 
(Life  of  Christ,  pt.  i.  §7)  has  a  passage  which  is 
worth  quoting :  '  They  that  love  to  serve  God  in 
hard  questions  use  to  dispute  whether  Christ  did 
truly,  or  in  appearance  only,  increase  in  wisdom. 
For,  being  personally  united  to  the  Word,  and 
being  the  Eternal  Wisdom  of  the  Father,  it  seemed 
to  them  that  a  plenitude  of  Wisdom  was  as  natural 
to  the  whole  Person  as  to  the  Divine  Nature.  But 
others,  fixing  their  belief  upon  the  words  of  the 
story,  which  equally  affirm  Christ  aa  properly  to 
have  "  increased  in  favour  with  God  as  with  man, 
in  favour  as  in  stature,"  they  apprehend  no  incon- 
venience in  affirming  it  to  belong  to  the  verity  of 
human  nature,  to  have  degrees  of  understanding 
as  well  as  of  other  perfections ;  and  although  the 
humanity  of  Christ  made  up  the  same  Person  with 
the  Divinity,  yet  they  think  the  Divinity  still  to 
be  free,  even  in  those  communications  which  were 
imparted  to  the  inferior  Nature,  and  the  Godhead 
might  as  well  suspend  the  emanation  of  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  upon  the  humanity  for  a  term, 
as  He  did  the  beatifical  vision,  which  certainly 
was  not  imparted  in  the  interval  of  His  sad  and 
dolorous  passion.'  *    See  art.  Childhood. 

Literature  — The  works  named  in  the  preceding  article  and 
thnsu  quoted  above.  On  the  dogmatic  problem  see  Hooker, 
Krr/.-s.  Polity,  v.  hi.  10,  liv.  6  ;  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa,  Pars 
Tertia,  Qu;estione9  7-12 ;  Dorner,  History  of  the  Development 
of  the- Doctrine  of  ike  Person  of  Christ,  on  the  true  growth  of 
the  Humanity,  Division  n.  vol.  i.  45,  313;  vol.  ii.  89,  125,  139 
2(11,  213,  211,  281,  285,  237,  365,  368,  432 ;  vol.  iii.  18,  20,  30,  127, 
140.  147,  256.  On  the  Apocryphal  stories  of  the  Boyhood  see 
Trench,  Miracles,  Introd.  iv  2;  Nicolas,  Ettide  Bur  les  &van- 
yiles  Apocrypkes,  Paris,  1865 ;  also  the  '  Lives  of  Christ '  and  the 
Commentaries  on  St.  Luke. 

The  fact  that  the  passage  Lk  2«<T- is  the  liturgical  Gospel  for 
the  iirst  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany  in  the  Anglican  and  Roman 
liturgies,  has  produced  a  mass  of  homiletical  and  devotional 
literature,  which  naturally  deals  more  with  the  spiritual  lessons 
of  the  Boyhood  of  Christ,  hut  which  often  has  other  useful 
matter.  We  can  name  only  a  small  portion  of  this  literature  : 
<.<>ulbum,  Gospel  of  the  Childhood,  Thoughts  upon,  the  Liturgi- 
cal Gospels  i.  132,  ch.  viii.  ;  Bourdaloue,  Sermon  for  1st  Sunday 
after  the  Lptphany ;  DuquesBe,  L'ivangile  medite,  i.,  Midita- 
turns  IB.  19, ,  2u  ;  Bossuet,  Elevations  sur  les  Myste-res,  20th 
week,  i.  h>  xu.  ;  Kothe,  Sermons  for  the  Christian  Year,  p.  100 ; 
l.ordon  Calthrop  in  ijuu-er,  Dec.  1889  (on  Lk  2«) ;  Vallings 
Jssu*  Ck^t  the  Divine  Man,  ch.  vi. ;  Samuel  Cox,  Bird's  XeYt, 
etc.  p  iu;  w  R.  Nicoll,  The  Incarnate  Saviour,  chs.  ii.  and 
Th'-J  -'■  'L'fe  "f  Jcsus  Prior  *°  His  pub>i°  Ministry'  in 
/A'J^V1'-  aw'-MM;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Sermons,  2nd  ser.  p. 
,.  i  ff  ;  tT"  '■'  ^l8et'  viii-  nSS4|p.  17fL,  4th  eer.  iv.  [1891] 
iVff  £  Ser/il'  1S95]  p-  mn'<  Liodon,  Bampton  Lect.S  p 
tobff.  |  Farrar,  Christ  in  Art,  pp.  271-291. 

George  Farmer. 
BRA88.— Wherever  we  find  the  word  '  brass '  in 
the  h\  ,  we  niiiy  be  reasonably  certain  that  copper 
or  bronze  is  intended.  Copper  was  universally 
used  by  the  ancients,  on  account  of  its  extreme 
dm-tility.  In  Bible  lands  it  was  mined  in  the 
r^mn  ot  Lebanon,  in  Euom,  in  the  Sinaitic  pen- 
ii.-uhi,  where  the  great  Egyptian  mines  were 
Mk  S  reference  in  the  last  sentence  is,  of  course,  to  Mt  27*. 
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located,  and  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  Brass  is  a 
fictitious  metal,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  • 
bronze  is  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin.  But  while 
in  ancient  vessels  a  combination  of  tin  with  copper 
is  frequently  found,  analysis  hardly  ever  reveals 
the  presence  of  zinc. 

1.  The  word  xaX^a  in  Mk  74  (found  here  only  in 
the  NT),  AV  and  RV  '  brasen  vessels,'  may  be  tr. 
'  copper  vessels,'  and  is  actually  so  rendered  in  the 
German  and  Dutch  versions. 

2.  The  noun  x<xXk<Ss,  tr.  '  brass,'  is  used  by  Christ 
in  Mt  1UB  '  Get  you  no  gold  nor  silver  nor  brass 
in  your  purses,'  by  metonymy  for  copper  coin. 
Xa\(c6s  occurs  also  in  Mk  68 12",  where  it  is  tr. 
'money,' marg.  'brass.' 

3.  The  word  x^'oXi^avov,  white  copper,  tr.  'fine 
brass1  (RV  'burnished  brass')  in  Rev  l15  218  (cf. 
Dn  10fi),  is  descriptively  applied  to  the  feet  of 
Christ  as  He  appeared  in  the  vision  of  St.  John 
in  Patmos.  There  is  quite  a  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  its  correct  meaning.  Some  have  supposed  it 
to  be  that  rare  metal,  more  precious  than  gold, 
Orichalcum,  whilst  others  have  thought  of  frank- 
incense and  even  of  amber.  In  this  connexion  it 
evidently  refers  to  the  strength  and  stable  majesty 
of  the  glorified  Christ,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Heb.  nehOsheth  is  used  in  the  OT  (Ps  107",  Mic  413, 
Zee  61)- 

Literature. — Hastings'  DB,  art.  *  Brass';  Smith,  Diet,  of 
Antiq.  s,v.  '  Aes ' ;  Griimn-Thayer,  Lex.  s.v.  j;«Xsk>Ai/3«»ov. 

Henry  E.  Dosker. 
BREAD.— In  Syria  and  Palestine  there  are  cer- 
tain shrines  and  groves  that  have  been  preserved 
undisturbed  through  times  of  political  change,  and 
are  to-day  venerated  by  all  the  religions  of  the 
country.  Such  also  has  been  the  unchanged  history 
of  bread  in  Uible  lands.  It  is  to-day  practically  what 
it  lias  always  been  with  regard  to  (1)  the  materials 
of  which  it  is  made,  (2)  the  way  in  which  it  is  pre- 
pared, (3)  its  importance  and  use  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  (4)  the  symbolism  and  sanctity  suggested 
by  its  value. 

1.  Materials. — Bread  is  usually  made  of  wheat 
flour,  the  wheat  of  the  Syrian  plains  being  remark- 
able for  its  nutritious  quality.  An  inferior  and 
cheaper  kind  of  bread  is  also  made  from  barley 
flour,  and  less  frequently  the  meal  of  Indian  corn 
is  used. 

2.  Modes  of  preparation.— -The  most  primitive 
way  is  that  of  making  a  hollow  in  the  ground, 
burning  twigs,  thorn-bushes,  thistles  and  dry  grass 
upon  it,  and  then  laying  the  flat  cakes  of  dough 
upon  the  hot  ashes.  These  loaves  are  about  seven 
inches  in  diameter  and  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  in  thickness.  The  upper  surface  is  frequently 
studded  with  seeds  of  Indian  corn,  and  they  are 
generally  turned  in  the  process  of  baking  (Hos  78). 
They  are  *  cakes  upon  the  hearth  '  (Gn  18b),  '  baken 
upon  the  coals  '{IK  171" 13)-  Such  probably  were 
the  barley  loaves  brought  to  Christ  at  the  feeding 
of  the  five  thousand  ( Jn  <i9- ,3).  Out  of  this  custom, 
prevailing  among  the  pastoral  tribes  and  the  poorest 
of  the  peasantry,  were  developed  several  improved 
methods  made  possible  by  more  civilized  conditions 
of  life,  (a)  Large  smooth  pebbles  were  laid  over 
the  hollow  in  the  ground,  and  when  the  tire  had 
been  kept  up  for  a  sufficient  time,  the  ashes  were 
removed  and  the  loaves  were  laid  upon  the  hot 
stones.— [b)  Thinner  cakes  of  both  leavened  and  un- 
leavened bread  were  made  upon  a  flat  pan  or  convex 
griddle.  These  are  now  made  especially  at  times 
of  religious  festival,  and  are  coated  on  the  upper 
surface  with  olive  oil  and  sprinkled  with  aromatic 
seeds.  They  recall  the  '  oiled  bread '  of  Lv  8*,  and 
the  'wafers  anointed  with  oil'  of  Ex  293  and  Lv 
24.— (r)  The  cavity  for  the  fire  is  deepened,  and  a 
cjiindrical  hole  about  the  size  of  half  a  flour  barrel 
is  made  of  stone  and  lime  with  a  facing  of  plaster. 
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The  pebbles  are  still  left  at  the  bottom  for  the 
better  preservation  of  the  heat,  and  the  same  fuel 
is  applied  till  the  oven  has  been  sufficiently  heated. 
The  dough  is  then  rolled  out  into  broad  thin  cakes, 
and  each  disc,  after  being  still  further  distended  by 
beingpassed  with  a  quick  rotatory  motion  between 
the  hands  of  the  female  baker,  is  laid  on  a  convex 
cushion  or  pad,  and  is  thus  transferred  evenly  to 
the  hot  wall  of  the  cavity.  In  a  moment  it  is 
tired,  and  as  it  begins  to  peel  off  it  is  lifted  and 
laid  above  the  others  at  her  side. — (d)  The  most 
developed  form  is  that  of  the  public  oven  in  the 
village  or  town.  Here  features  of  the  more  primi- 
tive types  still  survive,  but  the  cavity  now  becomes 
a  low  vaulted  recess  about  twelve  feet  in  length, 
and  the  pebbles  are  changed  into  a  pavement  of 
smoothed  and  squared  stones.  On  it  wood  and 
lighter  fuel  of  thorns  are  burnt,  and  the  glowing 
ashes  are  finally  brushed  to  each  side  of  the  vault. 
When  the  oven  has  been  thus  prepared  the  discs 
of  dough  are  laid  in  rows  upon  long  thin  boards 
like  canoe  paddles,  and  are  inserted  by  these  into 
the  oven,  and  by  a  quick  jerk  of  the  arm  slipped 
off  and  placed  upon  the  hot  pavement  to  be  fired. 
These  loaves,  when  tired,  are  about  an  inch  in 
thickness  and  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and 
when  newly  baked  are  soft  and  flexible. 

3.  Use  and  importance  of  bread. — In  the  West 
bread  is  eaten  more  or  less  along  with  the  other 
articles  of  food  that  chiefly  constitute  the  meal ; 
but  in  the  East  those  other  articles  are  rather 
eaten  along  with  bread,  and  are  regarded  as  merely 
accessory  to  it.  When  the  fanner,  carpenter, 
blacksmith  or  mason  leaves  the  house  for  the  day's 
labour,  or  the  messenger  or  muleteer  sets  out 
on  his  journey,  he  wraps  his  other  articles  of 
food  in  the  thin  loaves  of  home-made  bread.  In 
the  case  of  loaves  fired  in  the  public  oven,  these, 
owing  to  the  glutinous  adhesiveness  and  elasticity 
of  the  dough,  and  the  sudden  formation  within 
them  of  vapour  on  the  hot  pavement,  putt' out  into 
air-tight  balls.  They  can  then  be  opened  a  little 
at  one  side,  and  the  loaf  thus  forms  a  natural  pouch 
enclosing  the  meat,  cheese,  raisins  or  olives  to 
be  eaten  with  it  by  the  labourer.  As  the  loaf 
thus  literally  includes  everything,  so  bread  repre- 
sents generally  the  food,  of  man.  A  great  exclu- 
sion was  expressed  in  '  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone*  (Lk  44).  In  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the 
multitude  (Mt  14l5fr-  |)  it  was  enough  to  provide 
them  with  bread.  It  was  three  loaves  of  bread 
that  the  man  asked  from  his  neighbour  to  put 
before  his  guest  (Lk  ll5).  Two  would  have  been 
sufficient  for  his  actual  needs  ;  but  even  in  such  an 
emergency  a  third  loaf  was  required  to  represent 
that  superabundant  something  which  as  a  touch  of 
grace,  often  passing  into  tyrannical  imposition,  so 
deeply  att'ects  Oriental  social  life. 

In  the  act  of  eating,  Oriental  bread  is  broken  or 
torn  apart  by  the  hand.  This  is  easily  done  with 
the  bread  of  the  public  oven,  as  it  can  be  separated 
into  two  thin  layers.  The  thin  homemade  bread 
is  named  both  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  from  its  thin- 
ness, and  is  translated  'wafer'  in  Ex  29-3,  Lv  8"°, 
Nu  619,  1  Ch  23-"»  (RV).  Such  bread  is  called 
P'PI  (rdktk ;  Arab,  markuk,  from  warak,  '  foliage,' 
'paper').  At  a  meal  a  small  piece  of  such  bread 
is  torn  off,  and  with  the  ease  and  skill  of  long 
habit  is  folded  over  at  the  end  held  in  the  hand. 
It  thus  makes  a  spoon,  which  is  eaten  along  with 
whatever  is  lifted  by  it  out  of  the  common  dish. 
This  is  the  dipping  in  the  dish  (Mt  28a),  and  is 
accomplished  without  allowing  the  contents  of  the 
dish  to  be  touched  by  the  fingers  or  by  anything 
that  has  previously  been  in  contact  with  the  lips 
of  those  who  sit  at  meat. 

1-  Symbolism  and  sanctity  of  bread. — In  a  land 
where  communication  with  other  sources  of  supply 


«as  difficult,  everything  depended  upon  the  local 
wheat  and  barley  harvest.  As  this  in  turn  de- 
pended upon  the  rain  in  its  season,  which  wis 
beyond  the  control  of  the  sower,  a  special  sanctity 
attached  itself  to  what  was  peculiarly  a  Eift  of 
God,  and  a  reminder  of  His  continual  and  often 
undeserved  care  (Mt  5").  To  the  disciples  of 
Jesus,  'Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread'  would 
seem  a  very  natural  petition.  An  Oriental  seeing 
a  scrap  of  bread  on  the  road  will  iiMUidly  lift  it  up 
and  throw  it  to  a  street  dog,  or  place  it  in  a  crevice 
of  the  wall  or  on  a  tree  branch  where  the  birds 
may  lirnt  it.  It  should  not  be  trodden  under  foot 
in  the  common  dust.  Thus  the  most  familiar 
article  of  food,  so  constantly  in  the  hands  of  all, 
both'  rich  and  poor,  and  used  alike  by  the  evil  and 
the  good,  had  in  it  an  element  of  mystery  and 
nobility  as  having  been  touched  by  the  unseen 
Giver  of  all  good.  How  deeply  this  feeling  of 
reverence  possessed  the  mind  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  He  was  recognized  in 
the  breaking  of  bread  (Lk  24^°). 

In  the  social  customs  of  the  East,  the  giving  and 
receiving  of  bread  has  always  been  the  principal 
factor  in  establishing  a  bond  of  peace  between  the 
host  and  the  guest  at  his  table.  It  was  a  gravely 
unnatural  offence  to  violate  that  law  of  hospitality. 
Of  this  ott'ence  Judas  Iscariot  was  guilty  at  the 
Last  Supper. 

In  travelling  through  Palestine  and  partaking  of 
the  hospitality  of  the  peasantry,  one  may  notice  in 
the  bread  the  indentations  of  the  pebbles,  and  small 
patches  of  grey  ash,  with  here  and  there  an  inlaid 
attachment  of  singed  grass  or  charred  thorn,  the 
result  of  the  simple  baking  process.  It  is  bread, 
however,  the  best  that  the  poor  can  give,  and  it  is 
given  with  gladness  and  the  dignity  of  a  high 
duty  towards  the  guest.  When  Christ  sent  forth 
His  disciples  to  tell  of  His  approach,  He  charged 
them  to  take  no  bread  with  them  (Mk68).  It  would 
have  been  a  serious  discourtesy  to  have  set  aside  as 
unfit  for  their  use  that  which  was  offered  to  them 
willingly  by  their  own  people,  and  would  have 
hindered  the  reception  of  the  good  tidings  of  the 
Kingdom. 

To  the  crowd  that  selfishly  followed  Christ  the 
giving  of  bread  as  by  Moses  was  the  sordid  sum- 
mary of  Messianic  hope  (Jn  631).  God's  gift  of 
natural  food  to  His  people  enters  into  the  praises  of 
the  Magnificat  (Lk  l53).  When  Christ  called  Him- 
self '  the  bread  of  life '  ( Jn  6^),  He  could  confidently 
appeal  to  all  the  endeared  and  sacred  associations 
connected  in  the  East  with  the  meaning  and  use  of 
bread.  In  the  initiation  of  the  Passover,  and  in  its 
commemoration  afterwards,  bread  was  regarded  by 
the  Israelites  as  the  most  general  and  effective 
symbol  of  their  life  in  Egypt.  In  the  initiation  of 
the  new  covenant  also  the  same  humble  article  of 
food  was  adopted  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  be,  with 
wine,  the  token  of  fellowship  between  Himself  and 
His  Church,  and  the  symbol  among  Hisdisciples  of 
the  Communion  of  Saints.  The  use  of  a  symbol 
so  familiar  and  accessible  to  all,  and  so  representa- 
tive of  common  life,  seems  to  suggest  that  to  the 
mind  of  Christ  some  realized  and  visible  com- 
munion among  the  members  of  His  Church  was 
possible  and  to  be  expected. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

BREAKFAST.— Lk  ll38  (RVm).  See  Dinner 
and  Meals. 

BREAST.— See  Bosom. 

BREATHING. — On  the  evening  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, the  Lord  appeared  to  the  disciples,  gave  them 
the  commission  'As  my  Father,  etc.,'  'and  when 
he  had  said  this,  he  breathed  on  them  {eve^fanpe), 
and  saith  unto  them,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost 
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(Adhere  Ili>evfj,a,"Ayu»>).  Whose  soever  sins  ...  re- 
tained,' Jn  202"\  The  word  4p$vaAu  is  that  em- 
ployed by  LXX  to  translate  ns:  in  Gn  27,  Ezk  3V. 
As  Westcott  observes,  '  the  same  image  which  was 
used  to  descril-e  the  communication  of  the  natural 
life  [at  the  Creation]  is  here  used  to  express  the 
communication  of  the  new,  spiritual  life  of  re- 
created humanity.'  The  figure  of  human  life  de- 
pending on  the  breath  of  God  is  frequent  in  the 
Bible  ;  besides  above  passages,  see  Job  1210  334,  Ps 
33H,  Is  425,  Dn  5-13,  Ac  17^.  In  the  following  the 
breath  of  God  is  synonymous  with  the  manifesta- 
tion of  His  power :  2  a  2216,  Job  3710  41",  Is  ll4. 
Both  ideas  seem  to  underlie  our  Lord's  action. 
The  Church  was  now  receiving  its  commission,  and 
the  efficacy  and  reality  of  the  commission  must 
depend  upon  the  indwelling  in  the  Church  of  the 
same  Spirit  as  was  in  Christ  Himself.  '  Alike  the 
mission  of  the  Church  and  its  authority  to  forgive 
or  retain  sins  are  connected  with  a  personal  quali- 
fication, "Take  ye  the  Holy  Ghost  "  (Edersheim, 
ii.  644).  The  work  was  not  new,  but  was  that 
already  received  from  the  Father  by  the  Son  and 
now  handed  on  to  that  Church  which  was  to  be 
Christ's  body  on  earth.  He  had  compared  the 
action  of  the  Spirit  to  breath  (Jn  3").  '  By  breath- 
ing on  them  He  signified  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
the  Spirit  not  of  the  Father  alone  but  likewise  His 
own  '  (Aug.  St.  John,  tr.  121). 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
whether  the  act  of  breathing,  with  the  authority 
to  retain  or  forgive  sin,  was  bestowed  upon  the 
Apostles  only  or  on  others  besides.  Those  who 
limit  it  to  the  Apostles  urge  that  'disciples'  is 
always  in  the  later  chapters  of  St.  John  used  to 
signify  Apostles  ;  and  that,  even  if  others  were 
present,  the  analogy  of  Mt  2810  and  Mk  lG14"18  im- 
plies that  the  breathing  and  commission  were 
limited  to  the  Apostles.  They  would  then  see  in 
the  act  a  formal  ministerial  ordination.*  On  the 
other  hand,  Westcott  and  many  others,  comparing 
Lk  24ffl,  see  no  reason  whatever  for  limiting  the 
act  and  commission  to  Apostles.  Even  of  the 
Eleven  we  know  that  Thomas  at  least  was  absent 
(Jn  20-4).  The  commission  was  one  given  to  the 
Christian  society  as  a  body  :  in  it  in  its  corporate 
capacity  would  dwell  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
authority  of  retaining  or  forgiving  sins. 

Literature.—  The  Commentaries  on  St.  John;  Westcott, 
Revelation  of  Risen  Lord,  p.  81 ;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times 
f  Jesus  ffe  Messiah,  n.  644  ;  Gore,  Christian  Ministry,  p.  229 ; 
Stanley,  Christian  Institutions,  p.  192, 

„„„™„.,„„  J-  R-  Bristow. 

BRETHREN  OP  THE  LORD.-The  only  three 
theories  about  'the  brethren  of  the  Lord/  which 
are  worthy  of  serious  consideration  are  those  which 
are  called  by  Lightfoot  (1)  the  Hierom/mimi  (from 
its  advocacy  by  Jerome  [Hieronym'us]),  (2)  the 
*,piphnmaii  (from  its  advocacy  by  Epiphanius), 
and  (d)  the  Helvulian  (from  its  advocacy  by 
Jerome  s  opponent,  Helvidius). 

According  to  the  Hicronymian  view,  the  'breth- 
ren ot  Jesus  were  His  first  cousins,  being  sons  of 
the  \  ugm  s  sister,  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas.  Ac- 
foiumg  to  the  Epiphanian  view,  they  were  sons 
of  Joseph  by  a  former  wife.  According  to  the 
Heividian  view,  they  were  sons  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  born  after  Jesus.  All  these  views  claim  to 
be  Scriptural,  and  the  Epiphanian  claims  in  addi- 
tradition      '"  aA'eo"lance  with  the  niost  ancient 

oiioJiT?  TH.AT  A?E  CERTAIN— ^  discussing  a 
question  of  such  intricacy  as  the  present,  it  is  well 
cerrJfn  i  5'  d;stin£uishW  what  is  reasonably 
certain  from  wlmt  i„  uncertain.     A  careful  com 

andAtaSSaChn?7-p-H1-92)?tate8  that  'in  the  Abyssinian 
anaAiexananan  Church  ordination  was,  and  still  is,  by  breath - 


parison  of  the  relevant  Scripture  passages  renders 
it  certain — 

(1)  That  the  brethren  of  the  Lord'whatever  their 
true  relationship  to  Him  was,  lined  under  the  same 
roof  with  Jesus  and  His  mother,  and  were  regarded 
as  members  of  the  Virgin's  family.  The  common 
household  is  implied  in  Jn  73,  and  more  distinctly 
still  in  213,  where  we  read  that  'he  went  down  to 
Capernaum,  he,  and  his  mother,  and  his  brethren, 
and  his  disciples :  and  there  they  abode  not  many 
days.'  That  the  brethren  were  members  of  the 
same  family  as  Jesus,  and  stood  in  some  definite 
filial  relation  to  Joseph  and  Mary,  is  distinctly 
stated  in  Mt  1335 1|,  '  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ? 
is  not  his  mother  called  Mary?  and  his  brethren, 
James,  and  Joseph,*  and  Simon,  and  Judas?  And 
his  sisters,  are  they  not  allf  with  us?'  (cf.  also 
Mt  1247  '  Behold  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren 
stand  without,  seeking  to  speak  to  thee').  In 
harmony  with  this  the  Gospels  represent  the 
brethren  of  Jesus  as  habitually  going  about  in 
company  with  the  "Virgin  (Mt  12?* ||). 

(2)  That  the  brethren  of  Jesus  were  jealous  of 
Him,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  Resurrection  dis- 
believed His  claims.  Thus  the  Gospels  represent 
Jesus  as  lamenting  the  unbelief  and  want  of  sym- 
pathy of  His  near  relatives:  'A  prophet  is  not 
without  honour,  save  in  his  own  country,  and 
among  his  own  kin,  and  in  his  own  house '  (Mk  64) ; 
and  again,  '  My  time  is  not  yet  come,  but  your 
time  is  alway  ready.  The  world  cannot  hate  you, 
but  me  it  liateth'  (Jn  7ef')-  There  are,  moreover, 
the  still  more  dehnite  statements,  '  For  even  his 
brethren  did  not  believe  on  him*  (Jn  75);  and, 
'  his  friends  (ol  irap'  avroD)  went  out  to  lay  hold  on 
him,  for  they  said,  He  is  beside  himself  (Mk  3ai), 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  attenuate  the  force  of  these 
passages.  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  for  instance,  commenting  on 
Jn  7s,  ways:  'Licet  enim  viderent  eum  tot  signa  et  miraeula 
Eacere,  illaque  vera  esse  non  dubitarent,  tamen  dubitabant  an 
ipse  esset  Messias  et  Dei  Filius :  licet  enim  hoe  veruin  esse 
optarcnt,  et  exparte  ob  tot  ejus  ■miracula  crederent— tamen  alia 
ex  parte  videntes  ejus  paupertatem  et  neglectum,  dubitabant. 
Ut  ergo  certi  hac  de  re  riant,  hortantur  Christum  ire  secum  in 
Jerusalem,  etc.'  But  St.  John  asserts  disbelief  (niS<  trim**), 
not  doubt,  and  implies  jealousy  and  hostility.  Other  critics 
have  maintained  that  some  only  of  the  brethren  disbelieved. 
But  St.  John's  language  at  the  very  least  asserts  that  the 
majority  (that  is,  three  out  of  the  four  brethren)  disbelieved, 
and  almost  certainly  implies  the  disbelief  of  all. 

From  this  there  follows  the  necessary  inference— 

(3)  That  none  of  the  brethren  were  numbered 
among  the  Twelve  Apostles.  This  conclusion  is 
confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Twelve  in  Ac  1",  '  [The 
eleven]  all  with  one  accord  continued  steadfastly 
in  prayer  with  the  women,  and  Mary  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  and  with  his  brethren.'  Vt  ith  this  may 
be  compared  1  Co  95  ('  Have  we  no  right  to  lead 
about  a  wife  that  is  a  believer,  even  as  the  rest  of 
the  apostles,  and  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  and 
Cephas?'),  which,  though  less  decisive  than  Ac  1  , 
because  Cephas  is  first  classed  among  the  Twelve 
and  then  separately,  points  in  the  same  direction 
It  is  no  sufficient  reply  to  this  to  say  that  in  Gal 
l19  James  is  called  an  Apostle  ('But  other  of  the 
apostles  saw  I  none,  save  [el  m1)]  Janies  the  Lord  s 
brother').  Granting  that  this  is  the  case,  though 
it  has  been  denied  (e.g.  by  Grotius,  Winer,  Bleek ; 
cf.  KVm),  it  may  be  fairly  maintained  that  St. 
James  is  called  an  Apostle  in  that  wider  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  applied  to  St.  Paul  himself,  to 
St.  Barnabas  (Ac  14*- »  1  Co  98),  to  Andronicus 
and  Junias  (Ro  1G7),  and  perhaps  also  to  Silvanus 

*  In  Mt.  the  correct  reading  seems  to  be  'Ianr*<p  (so  U'H  and 
RV,  with  BC,  etc.).  In  Mk  t>3  'l*aHw  (BDL,  etc.)  is  certainly 
right.  . 

t  Epiphanius  says  that  there  were  only  tico  sisters,  Mary  ana 
Salome,  but  the  -r£<™  shows  that  there  were  three  at  least 
The  present  passage  seems  to  indicate  that  they  were  marneo, 
and  resided  at  Nazareth. 
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{1  Th  2(i,  cf.  I1).  That  James  the  Lord's  brother 
was  one  of  the  Twelve  is  implied  already  in  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  (<■.  a.d.  1U0),*  but 
the  evidence  of  this  dubious  source  cannot  outweigh 
the  strong  negative  presumption  afforded  by  the 
canonical  writings,  t 

ii.  The  Hieronymian  View.— With  these  three 
points  established,  we  proceed  to  consider  the 
Hieronymian  view  that  the  brethren  of  Jesus 
were  really  His  first  cousins.  Jerome's  theory, 
as  stated  by  himself  in  his  acrimonious  but  able 
treatise  ad  versus  lie  I  iridium,  involves  the  following 
positions : — 

(«)  That  James  the  Lord's  brother  -was  an 
Apostle,  being  identical  with  James  the  Less,  the 
son  of  Alphaeus. 

(b)  That  the  mother  of  James  and  of  the  other 
'brethren'  was  '  Mary  of  Ciopas'  (Jn  1926). 

((■)  That  this  Mary  was  the  Virgin's  sister. 

As  developed  by  subsequent  w liters,  the  Hier- 
onymian  theory  attirms  in  addition — 

(d)  That  Simon  the  Zealot  and  Judas  '  not 
Iscariot'  were  also  brethren  of  the  Lord. 

(e)  That  Ciopas  is  identical  with  Alpheeus,  and 
that  consequently  '  Mary  of  Ciopas'  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  daughter  of  Ciopas,  but  as  his  wife. X 

As  these  two  additional  points  are  maintained 
by  all  modern  followers  of  Jerome,  we  shall  regard 
them  as  integral  parts  of  the  Hieronymian  theory. 
Jerome's  theory  lias  already  been  virtually  dis- 
proved by  the  proof  (i.  2,  3)  that  the  Lord's 
brethren  were  not  Apostles,  but  its  great  ingenuity 
and  wide  acceptance  §  render  full  discussion  of  it 
necessary. 

A.  Arguments  for  the  Hieronymian  view. — 

(1)  James  the  Lord's  brother  must  have  been  of 
the  Twelve,  because  be  is  called  an  Apostle,  Gal 
V.    (For  a  reply  to  this  see  i.  2,  3). 

(2)  James  the  Lord's  brother  must  have  been  of 
the  Twelve,  because  he  exercised  great  authority 
among,  and  even  over  Apostles.  Thus  at  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem  he  presided  and  pronounced 
the   decision,    although    St.    Peter    himself    was 

? resent  {Ac  1513).  St.  Paul  names  him  before  St. 
'eter  as  one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  the  Church 
(Gal  2s).  The  Galatian  heretics  appealed  to  his 
authority  as  superior  to  that  of  St.  Paul  (Gal 
21-),  and  his  importance  is  further  shewn  by  such 
passages  as  Ac  1217  21 ld. 

Reply.  —  St.  James'  prominent  position  is  ad- 
mitted, but  it  can  be  accounted  for  without  sup- 
posing him  to  have  been  of  the  Twelve.     For — 

(«)  His  close  relationship  to  Jesus  (whatever  the 
relationship  was)  would  have  sufficed  of  itself  to 
gain  him  great  consideration  among  the  first 
Christians.  He  probably  owed  in  part  at  least 
to  this  his  election  to  the  see  of  Jerusalem. 
Relationship  to  Jesus  was  clearly  the  main  motive 
in  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  Symeon  the 
son  of  Ciopas,  ||  who  was  a  cousin  of  Jesus  (Eusebius, 

*  This  Gospel  represents  him  as  present  at  the  Last  Supper, 
and  therefore  clearly  as  one  of  the  Twelve. 

t  It  is  perhaps  worth  adding  that  tit.  James  in  his  Epistle  does 
not  claim  to  be  of  the  Twelve,  and  that  his  brother  St.  Jude 
seems  even  to  exclude  himself  from  the  number  of  the  Apostles 
(Jude  17). 

X  Jerome  himself  says  : '  Mariani  Cleophaj  Joannes  Evangelista 
cognominat,  sive  a  patre,  sive  a  yentilitate  familias,  aut  qua- 
quumque  alia  caussa  c-i  nonien  imponens '  (xiii.). 

9  Jerome's  treatise  converted  Augustine,  who  originally  held 
the  Epiphanian  view,  and  the  united  influence  of  these  two 
great  doctors  caused  the  Hieronymian  view  to  prevail  ex- 
clusively in  the  West.  It  is  this  view  which  is  implied  in  the 
Liturgy,  which,  both  in  its  Roman  and  in  its  Anglican  form, 
regards  James  the  Less,  Simon  Zelotes,  and  Judas  not  Iscariot 
as  brethren  of  Jesus. 

II  This  Ciopas  was  Joseph's  brother,  and  is  perhaps  identical 
with  the  Ciopas  of  Jn  1925.  jf  so,  and  if  (as  is  supposed  by 
many) '  Mary  of  Ciopas '  was  the  wife  of  Ciopas,  and  the  sister 
of  the  Virgin,  two  brothers  (Joseph  and  Ciopas)  must  have 
married  two  sisters  (the  Virgin  Mary  and  Mary  of  Ciopas).  For 
reasons  to  be  presently  given,  we  regard  this  combination  as 
improbable. 


HE  in.  11).  Hegesippus  ypeaks  0f  the  relations  of 
Jesus  as , 'ruling  the  churches'  as  such.  Even  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Domitian  they  were  sufficient^ 
impoi-tant  to  incur  the  jealousy  of  the  tymntX 

(A)  James  the  Lord's  brother  possessed  personal 
qualities  wuch  fully  account  for  his  elevation 
liven  the  Jews  according  to  Hegesippus,  rever- 
enced him  for  his  piety,  his  unceasing  prayers, 
his  life-long  Nazinte  vow,  and  above  all  for  his 
justice  (Lc.  ii.  23).  Josephus  mentions  the  indig- 
nation which  his  execution  excited  anion*  the 
Jews  (Ant  XX.  ix.  1),  and  in  %  passage  not  now 
extant  ascribes  the  sufferings  endured  hy  the  Jews 
during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  to  Divine  vengeance 
for  his  murder  (Origen,  c.  Celsitm,  i.  47).         " 

(3)  James  the  Lord's  brother  must  have  been  of 
the  Twelve,  because  there  were  only  two  promi- 
nent Jameses  in  the  Church,  as  the  expression 
*  James  the  Less'  (Mk  \hia)  indicates.  He  was 
therefore  either  James  the  Great,  son  of  Zebedee, 
or  James  the  Less,  son  of  Alplneus.  But  he  was 
not  the  former,  who  was  martyred  as  early  as 
A.D.  44  (Ac  12*).  Therefore  he  was  the  latter,  the 
son  of  Alphaeus. 

Reply.—  Jerome  and  his  followers  have  been  mis- 
led by  the  Latin  translation  Jacobus  minor,  '  James 
the  Less.'  The  Greek  is  'lAicwpQt  6  fw<p6<;,  -  James 
the  Little,'  the  allusion  being  to  his  short  stature. 

(4)  The  names  of  James,  Minion,  and  Jude  occur 
together,  and  in  the  same  division,  in  all  the 
Apostolic  lists.  This  suggests— (a)  that  they  were 
brothers,  and  (b)  that  they  are  identical  with  our 
Lord's  brethren  of  the  same  name  (see  Mt  10-"-, 
Mk  3lliff-,  Lk  6'*\  Ac  l13). 

Reply.—  It  has  already  been  conclusively  proved 
that  our  Lord's  brethren  were  not  Apostles  (see 
i.  2,  3) ;  but,  waiving  this  point,  we  answer  :  ( 1 )  The 
occurrence  of  the  three  names  together  in  the  list 
of  Apostles  is  no  proof  of  fraternal  relationship. 
(2)  There  is  definite  proof  that  the  three  were  not 
brothers.  For  had  tliey  been  so,  it  would  natur- 
ally have  been  mentioned  in  some  at  least  of  the 
Gospels,  as  it  is  in  the  cases  of  the  brothers  Peter 
and  Andrew,  James  and  John.  Moreover,  the 
father  of  James  is  Alphwus,  but  the  father  of  Jude 
is  u,  certain  James,  of  whom  nothing  definite  is 
known.  It  is  true  that  some  propose  to  translate 
'lovdas'laicwpov  (Lk  &ti,  Ac  l'»)  'Jude  the  brother  of 
James,'  but  so  unusual,  and  probably  unexampled, 
a  meaning  would  require  at  least  to  be  indicated 
by  the  context.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
James  was  certainly  not  the  brother  of  Jude,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  the  brother  of 
Simon.  If  he  was  the  brother  of  any  Apostle,  it 
was  of  Matthew  (Levi),  whose  father  was  also 
called  Alphaeus  (Mk  2").  But  even  this,  in  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  two 
Alphffiuses,  must  he  pronounced  doubtful. 

Equally  evident  is  it  that  these  three  Apostles 
were  not  brethren  of  Jesus.  The  coincidence  of 
three  such  common  names  as  James,  Simon,  and 
Jude  in  the  list  of  brethren  and  in  the  list  of 
Apostles  proves  nothing.  So  common  are  the 
names  that  they  are  duplicated  in  the  Apostolic 
list  itself.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  James,  Simon, 
and  Jude,  Apostles,  were  also  brothers,  the  coinci- 
dence would  be  worth  considering  ;  but  since  they 
were  not,  the  coincidence  is  without  significance. 
The  very  way  in  which  these  three  Apostles  are 
designated  sliows  that  they  were  not  brethren  of 
Jesus.  It  was  necessary  to  distinguish  them  from 
three  other  Apostles  of  the  same  name,  and  yet 
they  are  not  once  called,  for  distinction,  '  the 
Lord's  brethren.'  James  is  called  'of  Alphams,' 
perhaps  also  'the  Little';  Simon  is  called  'the 
Canamean,'  and  'the  Zealot';  Jude  receives  no 
less  than  four  distinguishing  titles,  '  not  Iscariot,' 
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'of  .lames,'  'Thaddieus,'  and  'Lebbseus'  (Mt  103, 
"Western  Text).  How  strange,  if  he  really  was 
tlie  Lord's  brother,  that  he  is  not  once  so  de- 
scribed !  . 

(5)  The  last  argument  consists  of  three  distinct 
steps,  [n)  James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  the  Apostle, 
is  identical  with  'James  the  Little'  of  Mk  15'i0  = 
Mt  27M.  But  this  James  the  Little  had  a  brother 
Joses,  clearly  a  well-known  character,  and  there- 
fore (since  no  other  Joses  is  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels)  the  same  as  Joses  the  brother  of  Jesus 
(Mk  63;  and  Mt  13M,  where  the  authorities  are 
divided   between    the    forms  Joses   and  Joseph). 

(b)  The  mother  of  this  James  is  called  by  the 
Synoptists  Mary,  and  she  is  further  described  in 
Jn  liP  as  'Mary  of  Clopas'  (Mapfo  ^  rod  KXtowa). 
This  might  mean  '  Mary  daughter  of  Clopas,'  but 
since  Clopas  and  Alphieus  are  the  same  word,  both 
being  transliterations  of  the  Aramaic  'sSn  ('s£n), 
the  correct  translation  is  '  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas.' 

(c)  This  Mary,  wife  of  Clopas,  is  said  by  St.  John 
to  have  been  the  Virgin's  sister.  Accordingly 
Jame*  and  Joses  (and  consequently  also  Simon 
and  Jude),  the  Lord's  'brethren,' were  really  His 
first  cousins  on  His  mother  s  side. 

Reply. — This  argument  is  ingenious  rather  than 
strong.  For  (a)  the  identification  of  James  the 
Little  (Mk  15*>)  with  the  son  of  Alphieus,  though 
generally  accepted  and  not  improbable,  is  only  a 
guess.  Indeea  it  may  be  argued  that  since  St. 
Mark  in  his  Gospel  gives  no  hint  that  the  son  of 
Alphaeus  was  called  'the  Little,'  he  must  mean 
by  'James  the  Little'  another  person.  But  con- 
ceding the  identity  (which,  however,  whether  true 
or  not,  is  too  precarious  to  bear  the  weight  of  an 
important  argument),' we  still  cannot  concede  the 
identity  of  Joses,  the  brother  of  this  James,  with 
Joses  the  brother  of  Jesus.  The  identity  of  James 
of  Alphams  with  James  the  Little  may  be  con- 
ceded, because,  though  it  is  weakly  attested, 
nothing  of  weight  can  be  urged  against  it.  But 
if  this  Joses,  the  brother  of  James,  was  also  the 
brother  of  Jesus,  then  three  of  our  Lord's  brethren 
were  Apostles,  a  conclusion  which  is  negatived  by 
an  overwhelming  weight  of  evidence  (see  i.  2,  3). 
In  such  a  case  the  mere  coincidence  of  a  name 
(and  Joses  or  Joseph  is,  as  Lightfoot  shews,  a 
particularly  common  name)  is  of  no  weight  at  all. 
(6)  Jerome's  assumption  that  '  Mary  the  mother 
of  James  and  Joses5  (Mt.,  Mk.)  is  identical  with 
'Mary  of  Clopas'  is  probably,  though  not  cer- 
tainly, correct.  But  there  is  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing, as  Jerome's  supporters  do,  that  this  Mary 
was  the  wife  of  Clopas.  There  being  no  indication 
in  the  context  to  the  contrary,  the  natural  trans- 
lation of  Mapia  ij  toC  KXuTra  is  '  Mary  the  daughter 
of  Clopas.'*  It  is  maintained,  indeed,  that  since 
she  was  the  mother  of  James  the  Little  (who 
was  an  Apostle),  her  husband  must  have  been 
Alphieus.  i.e.  Clopas.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  James 
tlie  Little  really  was  an  Apostle,  and  it  is  still 
more  doubtful  rf  Alphieus  is  the  same  person  as 
Uopas.  KXwTrSr,  or,  as  it  should  probably  be  ac- 
cented, IvX^jras,  is  a  purely  Creels  name,  being 
contracted  from  KXe<Wpos  (cf.  'A^Vas  from  'A*t° 
^arpoj).  AWios  ('AX^o;,  WH),  on  the  other 
and,  is  the  Aramaic  ^n  (Halpai),  the  initial 
guttural  being,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  omitted. 
Ihe  names  are  therefore  linguistically  distinct. 
It  is  true  that  if  there  were  strong  independent 
reasons  for  ulentfying  Alphas  arfd  Clopas,  the 
linguistic  dithcult.es  might  possibly  be  surmounted, 

are  alS^  ^  UUlh  tmii0RS>  or  at  least  non* 

ur'^inmThVfdentifiCatr  °f-  KxiT«  ™*  Alphas  it  may  be 
urwl.  (l)That  inasmuch  as  initial  sh/va  is  almost  itivr.riably 


represented  by  a  full  vowel  in  Greek  (nbV=Z*Ji,y«;, ;  ni((as  = 
<r«.fi*uB;  etc.),  there  ia  a  presumption  against  a  word  like 
Clopas,  which  begins  with  two  consonants,  representing  a 
Semitic  name.  (2)  Although  n  is  occasionally  transliterated  *  in 
the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  a  word,  this  never,  or  hardly  ever 
happens  at  the  beginning.  (3)  <g>n  Otf>rj)  is  transliterated  quite 
regularly  X*A?;  in  1  Mac  11™.  (4)  The  «  of  Ka<St<«  cannot  be 
derived  from  '?>n.  The  nearest  Semitic  equivalent  of  Ka«t« 
would  he  Borne  such  form  as  MEiS,?.  (5)  The  Semitic  versions 
uniformly  regard  'AXi^e;  as  a  Semitic  word,  but  Ka*t<«  as 
Greek,  transliterating  the  *  by  p. 

(c)  There  is  more  plausibility  about  Jerome's 
contention  that  Mary  of  Clopas  is  described  in 
Jn  1925  as  the  Virgin's  sister.  The  words  are 
Iffr^KEiffav  8£  irapa  rip  aravpip  rod  'I-rjaoO  -h  fiyrfyp  avrov 
Kal  i)  dSeXipy)  tjjs  fnjTpbs  airou,  Mapia  if  rod  KXwttS,  ko\ 
Mapia  -r}  Mayoa\7)i>7i.  It  must  he  candidly  admitted 
that  the  prima  facie  impression  which  this  passage 
makes  upon  the  mind  is  that  only  three  women  are 
mentioned,  and  that  the  Virgin's  sister  is  Mary 
of  Clopas.  There  are,  however,  important  con- 
siderations on  the  other  side.  (1)  When  persons 
or  things  are  enumerated  in  pairs  (cf.  the  list  of 
Apostles,  Mt  10-^),  the  copula  is  not  inserted  be- 
tween the  pairs.  If,  therefore,  St.  John  in  this 
passage  designs  to  speak  of  two  pairs  of  women, 
Kal  is  correctly  omitted  before  Mapia  t\  tov  KXwjtS. 
(2)  The  Synoptic  parallels  show  that  Salome,  the 
mother  of  James  and  John,  was  present  at  the 
Crucifixion,  and  since  it  is  unlikely  that  St.  John 
would  omit  to  mention  the  presence  of  his  own 
mother,  tj  dSe\(pij  t^s  firjrpiis  adrov  is  probably  not 
Mary  of  Clopas,  but  Salome.  The  suppression  of 
her  name  ia  quite  in  the  style  of  the  Evangelist, 
who  is  very  reticent  in  personal  matters,  and  never 
even  names  himself.  (3)  If  Mary  of  Clopas  was 
sister  to  the  Virgin,  then  two  sisters  had  tlie  same 
name,  a  circumstance  most  improbable,  unless  they 
were  only  step-sisters.  Tlie  point  is  undoubtedly 
a  difficult  one,  and  different  opinions  will  continue 
to  be  held  about  it,  but  fortunately  its  decision' 
does  not  affect  the  main  point  of  our  inquiry, 
because,  whether  Mary  of  Clopas  was  the  Virgin's 
sister  or  not,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
she  was  the  mother  of  the  brethren  of  Jesus. 
B.  Objections  to  the  Hierunymian  view. — 
The  Hieronymian  view  is  to  be  rejected,  partly 
because  the  arguments  in  its  favour,  though  in- 
genious, are  inconclusive  and  often  far-fetched ; 
partly  because  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  before 
the  time  of  Jerome,  who  apparently  invented  it  ;* 
partly  because  it  is  obviously  an  attempt  of  an 
ardent  champion  of  celibacy  to  maintain  the  per- 
petual virginity  not  only  of  Mary,  but  of  Joseph  ;  t 
partly  because  it  involves  an  unnatural  use  of  the 
term  '  brethren ' ;  %  but  chiefly  because  it  is  incon- 

*  Papias  of  Hierapolis  (a.d.  120) used  to  be  quoted  on  Jerome's 
side,  but  Lightfoot  has  shown  that  the  Papias  in  question  lived 
in  the  11th  century.  Hegesippus  (a.d.  160)  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (a.d.  200)  have  been  wrongly  claimed  on  the  same 
side.     In  reality  they  support  the  Epiphanian  view. 

t  Jerome  indeed  admits  this  :  '  Tu  dicis(he  is  addressing  Hel- 
vidius)  Mariam  virginem  non  permansisse  :  ego  mihi  pine 
vendico,  etiam  ipsum  Joseph  virginem  fuisse  per  Mariam,  ut 
ex  virginali  conjugio  virgo  Alius  nasceretur '  (adv.  Helv.  xiK.). 

t  It  is  true,  as  Jerome  warmly  urges  (adv.  Helvidium,  xiv., 
xv.),  that  the  OT  usage  of  'brother'  is  somewhat  wide.  In 
ICh  2321.22  first  cousins  are  called  brethren  (□.vnts  =  iS(X?ei 
kvtSv,  LXX):  in  Lv  10*,  first  cousins  once  removed  (d^'hr: 
=  ™*  i.lo.iohi  U™,  LXX).  So  also  in  Gn  14>*-  ™  Abraham^ 
nephew  is  called  his  brother  (rnx) ;  and  in  Cn  2&15  Jacob  is 
called  Laban's  brother.  It  cannot  therefore  be  pronounced 
impossible  that  our  Lord's  cousins  might  occasionally  be  alluded 
to  as  His  brethren,  especially  if  it  be  true,  as  ia  generally  alleged, 
that  there  is  no  word  in  Aramaic  for  cousin.  At  the  same  time 
it  should  be  remembered  that  all  Jerome's  examples  of  an  ex- 
tended use  of  '  brother'  are  taken  from  the  OT ;  that  the  usage 
of  £S(?.?oV  is  much  less  elastic  than  that  of  rm  ;  that  no  instances 
of  &$iXci$=Ktvi,ie;  are  cited  from  profane  writers;  and  that 
even  the  OT  does  not  sanction  the  habitual  use  of  rw  to 
describe  any  other  relationship  than  that  of  brother.  The  term 
in-^iit  is  not  avoided  in  the  NT  (see  Col  i™),  and  Hegesippua 
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sistent  with  the  three  certainties,  which,  as  we 
have  shown,  a  true  theory  must  necessarily  pre- 
suppose, namely,  the  common  household,  the  un- 
belief of  the  brethren,  and  their  non-inclusion  among 
the  Twelve.  Jerome's  theory  is  inconsistent  not 
only  with  the  last  two  of  those  certainties,  but 
even  with  the  first,  for  though  his  supporters  allege 
that  the  two  sisters  were  both  widows  and  kept 
house  together,  this  does  not  explain  the  fact  that 
the  brethren  of  Jesus  are  regarded  in  Scripture  as 
belonging  to  the  Virgin's  family,  and  are  con- 
tinually represented  as  being  in  her  company,  and 
never  in  the  company  of  their  alleged  mother, 
Marv  of  Clopas.* 

ni*  The  Helvidian'  and  Epiphanian  Views.— 
The  rejection  of  the  Hieronymian  view  leaves  the 
choice  open  between  the  Helvidian  and  the  Epi- 
phanian views,  both  of  which  have  the  immense 
advantage  over  the  Hieronymian  of  not  being 
inconsistent  with  the  three  certainties  laid  down 
ini.  1,2,3. 

A.  Arguments  for  the  Helvidian  vierv.f — 

(1)  The  Helvidian  view,  which  maintains  that 
the  brethren  of  Jesus  were  sons  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  gives  a  fuller  and  more  natural  meaning  to 
the  term  &5e\<pol  than  the  Epiphanian,  which  denies 
that  they  were  blood -relations  of  Jesus  at  all. 

Rzphj. — The  advantage  of  the  Helvidian  view  in 
this  respect  is  but  slight.  Joseph  was  not  a  blood- 
relation  of  Jesus,  and  yet  he  is  called,  not  only 
by  friends  and  acquaintances  (Mt  1355=MU  63,  cf. 
also  Jn  l46  64-),  but  also  by  the  Virgin  herself  (Lk 
2®),  and  by  an  Evangelist  who  lays  great  stress 
upon  the  supernatural  birth  (Lk  241),  the  father  of 
Jesus.  Since,  therefore,  even  in  the  Holy  Family 
Joseph  was  called  the  father  of  Jesus,  it  is  certain 
that  if  he  had  had  sons,  they  would  have  been 
called  the  brethren  of  Jesus. 

(2)  In  Lk-27  Jesus  is  called  Mary's  first-born  son 
(TrpwroT-oKoe).  This  implies  that  she  had  other 
children. 

Reply.— trpwrbroKos  among  the  Jews  was  a  tech- 
nical term,  meaning  '  that  which  openeth  the 
womb'  (Ex  34lstr-),  and  does  not  imply  the  birth 
of  other  offspring.  Indeed,  the  redemption-price 
of  a  first-born  sun,  required  by  the  Mosaic  law, 
was  due  at  the  end  of  a  month  (Nu  815tr),  before  it 
could  be  known  whether  there  was  any  likelihood 
of  further  offspring.  Dr.  Mayor  objects  that  in  a 
purely  historical  passage,  like  Lk  27,  this  technical 
nieanmg  is  not  to  be  thought  of ;  but  the  subse- 
quent statement  '  they  brought  him  up  to  Jeru- 
salem to  present  him  to  the  Lord,  as  it  is  written 
in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  Every  male  that  openeth 
the  womb  shall  be  called  holy  to  the  Lord'  (Lk 
2-:-  "*),  renders  it  certain  that  it  was  precisely  this 
which  was  in  the  Evangelist's  mind  when  he  called 
Jesus  vpwT&roKov  (so  already  Jerome,  I.e.  x.). 

(3)  Mt  l18,  'before  they  came  together  {irplr 
1)  ffwtMely),  implies  that  the  connubial  relations  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  were  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

Reply.— ffwehBtiv  need  not  mean  more  than  living 
together  in  the  same  house. 

(4)  Mt  l25, '  and  knew  her  not  till  she  had  brought 
forth  a  son'  (jcal  ovk  iylvwaKev  o.vtt\v  2ws  o5  trace? 
vl6v),X  implies  that  he  knew  her  afterwards,  especi- 
ally as  the  Evangelist  mentions  brothers  and  sisters 
(a.d.  160),  in  discussing  the  subject  of  our  Lord's  human  relation- 
ships, keeps  the  two  terms  distinct,  calling  Symeon,  the  second 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  our  Lord's  cousin,  i^,»: ;  but  James, 
the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  always  iS.Afot.  Clearly,  there- 
fore, Hegesippus  did  not  regard  iSfXps  m»  Kup.su  as  equivalent 
to  i.H-i.iIi,  and  he  is  our  oldest  and  best  authority. 

*  In  even-  passage  of  Scripture  where  the  brethren  are  men- 
tioned, except  Jn  js,  it  is  expressly  said  that  they  were  in  the 
Virgin's  company.  ,  ,  ,     „  ,  ... 

t  The  whole  of  theBe  arguments  were  advanced  by  Helvidius 
himself,  and  the  substance  of  most  of  the  replies  is  to  be  found 
in  Jerome.  .   .         ... 

1  The  *i«it«»x«»  of  the  TR  here  is  certainly  an  interpolation 
from  Lk  27. 


of  Jesus   without  any  warning  that  they  were  not 
Mary's  children. 

fieply.— This  is  an  argument  of  real  weight,  and 
is  not  adequately  answered  by  Jerome,  Cornelius  a 
Lapide,  Pearson,  etc.,  who  allege  such  passages  as 
Mt28J0,  'Lo,  I  am  with  y«m  alway,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world,' and  2  HIP,  '  Miehal  the  daughter 
of  Saul  had  no  child  until  the  day  of  her  death,'  as 
a  proof  that  '  until '  does  not  fix  a  limit  or  suggest 
ix  subsequent  change.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  such 
passages  as  those  quoted,  where  the  virc  it  instances 
of  the  case  preclude  the  idea  of  change,  '  until '  does 
not  imply  change.  But  '  until  *  does  imply  change 
when  it  introduces  a  state  of  things  in  which 
change  is  naturally  to  be  expected.  Thus,  as  Dr. 
Mayor  justly  remarks,  if  2  S  6-3  be  made  to  read 
'  Miehal  the  daughter  of  Saul  had  no  child,  until 
she  left  Darid  and  became  the  wife  of  Phalticl ','  then 
'  until '  does  imply  that  she  had  a  child  afterwards, 
because  child-bearing  is  a  natural  and  usual  sequel 
of  marriage.  So  in  the  present  case  it  may  be 
fairly  argued  that  inasmuch  as  connubial  inter- 
course is  the  natural  accompaniment  of  marriage, 
the  Evangelist  in  asserting  that  it  did  not  take 
place  until  a,  certain  date,  affirms  that  it  took  place 
afterwards.  Still  the  argument,  as  applied  to  this 
particular  case,  is  not  convincing.  The  Evangelist 
is  not  (even  by  implication)  comparing  together 
the  connubial  relations  of  Joseph  and  Mary  before 
and  .after  the  birth  of  Jesus  (as,  in  the  case  supposed 
by  Dr.  Mayor,  Michal's  connubial  relations  with 
David  and  Phaltiel  are  compared),  but  simply 
affirming  in  the  strongest  possible  way  that  Joseph 
had  no  share  in  the  procreation  of  Jesus.  Bengal's 
laconic  comment  is  therefore,  upon  the  whole, 
justified— '  donee]  Non  sequitur,  ergo  post.'  '  The 
subsequent  mention  of  the  brethren  of  Jesus  (Mt 
1355)  does  not  affect  the  question,  because  it  was 
well  known,  when  the  Evangelist  wrote,  who  the 
brethren  were,  and  there  was  no  need  to  guard 
against  misconception. 

(5)  The  fact  that  the  brethren  not  only  lived  in 
the  same  house  with  the  Virgin,  but  continually 
accompanied  her  wherever  she  went,  is  an  indi- 
cation that  they  were  her  children  as  well  as 
Joseph's, 

Reply.— The  tie  which  unites  a  step-mother  and 
her  step-sons  is  often  extremely  close,  and  con- 
sidering that  Joseph  was  almost  certainly  dead 
before  our  Lord's  ministry  began,  and  that  Jesus 
was  fully  occupied  with  public  affairs,  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  surprising  that  her  step-sons  (if  such 
they  were)  constituted  themselves  her  guardians 
and  protectors. 

B.  Arguments  for  the  Epiphanian  view.— 
We  shall  now  state  the  arguments  for  the  theory 
of  Epiphanius,  and  subject  them  to  criticism  from 
the  Helvidian  point  of  view.  #    . 

(1)  The  Perpetual  Virginity  of  Mary  is  implied 
in  the  narrative  of  the  Annunciation  (Lk  1  °  ). 
The  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  Mary,  and  after 
saluting  her  as  •  highly-favoured  announced  the 
manner  of  Christ's  birth  as  follows:  Behold  thou 
shalt  conceive  in  the  womb,  and  shalt  bring  forth 
a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus.  The  reply 
of  Mary  was,  '  How  shall  this  be,  seeing  that  1 
know  not  a  manV  <IL3«  Arr«  roDro,  ^l  toSpaw 
yiy<I><rKo> ;).  It  is  plain  from  this  reply  (1)  that  she 
understood  the  angel  to  mean  that  the  child  won  Id 
be  born  in  the  natural  way  ;  and  (2)  that  there  was 
some  obstacle  which  prevented  her  from  having  a 
child  in  the  natural  way  ('I  know  not  a  man 
'MpaoHytyiinKu').  These  words  cannot  mean,  I 
do  not  yet  know  a  man.'  That  would  have  been 
no  obstacle  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  The 
angel's  words  related  to  the  future  (v.»  ),  and 
inasmuch  as  Mary  was  already  betrothed  (v.-  ), 
and  might  shortly  expect  to   be  taken  into  her 
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husband's  house,  there  was  every  prospect,  so  far 
as  Mary's  status  went,  that  the  angel's  words 
would  shortly  be  fulfilled.  The  only  meaning, 
therefore,  which  in  such  a  context  Mary's  words 
can  bear,  is  that  she  had  devoted  herself  (with  her 
betrothed's  consent)  to  a  life  of  virginity,  and  that 
she  expected  to  preserve,  even  in  marriage,  her 
virginal  integrity  (so  nearly  all  the  older  ex- 
positors, including  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  Theophylact,  Bernard,  Bede,  Anselm, 
Aquinas,  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Maldonatus,  Grotius  ; 
and  in  more  recent  times  Bisping,  Schegg,  Schanz).  * 

Ecply.— Such  a  vow  or  resolution  is  improbable 
in  Mary's  case,  because  the  Jews  regarded  virginity 
as  less  honourable  than  marriage,  and  childless- 
ness as  a  calamity.  Moreover,  it  is  improbable 
that,  if  she  had  formed  such  a  resolution,  Joseph 
would  have  consented  to  be  betrothed  to  her. 

These  objections  are  undeniably  weighty,  but 
they  do  not  fully  meet  the  strong  exegetical  argu- 
ment for  the  traditional  view.  Moreover,  it  must 
be  remembered  (1)  that  the  case  in  question  is  a 
unique  and  peculiar  one,  and  that  it  is  doubtful 
how  far  the  canons  of  ordinary  probability  ought 
to  be  applied  to  it ;  (2)  that  esteem  for  virginity 
among  contemporary  Jews  is  vouched  for  (though 
only  to  a  limited  extent)  by  the  writings  of  Philo, 
and  the  existence  of  the  sect  of  the  Essenes ;  (3) 
tliat  a  high  esteem  for  virginity  characterized  the 
Christian  movement  from  the  first  (Ac  2P,  1  Co  7), 
and  formed  part  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  (Mt 
ID1-)  ;  and  consequently  it  is  not  incredible  that 
Joseph  and  Mary,  by  whom  Jesus  was  brought 
up,  shared  the  sentiment,  and  communicated  it 
tu  Him. 

(2)  Virginity  is  regarded,  not  only  by  Christians, 
but  by  nearly  all  men,  as,  ideally  at  any  rate, 
superior  to  marriage.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
the  most  privileged  and  holiest  of  women  remained 
ever  a  virgin,  as  has  been  believed  by  most  Chris- 
tians from  the  first.t 

lir i>l if. —This  argument  has  weight,  but  is  not 
conclusive.  For  (1)  though  ideally  virginity  is 
superior  to  marriage,  being  the  condition  of  the 
holy  angels  and  of  the  saints  in  heaven  (Mt  '22s"), 
yet  practically  marriage  is  in  most  cases  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  celibacy,  as  a  more  useful  means  of 
serving  God.  And  since  the  estate  of  marriage 
is  altogether  holy,  and  is  a  religious  mystery  or 
sacrament,  symbolizing  the  union  between  Christ 
and  His  Church  (Eph  53-),  it  is  consistent  with  the 
highest  reverence  towards  our  Lord's   mother  to 

¥.*J«isiimP°r^nt  Passage  is  not  alluded  to  by  Mayor  and 
Lightfoot,  and  is  very  inadequately  dealt  with  by  most  recent 
commentators  B  Weiss  (Com.  ih  loc.)  says  that  it  is  'a  be- 
wildered question  how  she,  the  unstained  maiden,  can  possibly 
ErU"!$°  K1  tl0£     Considerin{r  that  she  was  already 

betmhed,  no  such i  bewilderment  was  possible.  If  the  angel  had 
said  that  she  would  have  a  son  before  marriage,  such  bewilder- 
hT \ua  have  be_en  natural  enough,  for  the  concubitus  of 
betrothed  persons,  though  not  exactly  forbidden,  was  not  ap- 
E££w  u-the  anFL  had  not  hinted  at  this.  Dr.  Plummer 
Eufs  *«"-.  "odet  s""ply  says:  'Her  question  is  the 
IS  ?SPm8,0''<?  the  astonishment  of  a  pure  conscience.' 
2d  <*«!£  BiM.  iii.  2956)  regards  the  words  as  an  inter- 

adeJuate  dSJ?"1,"  £°m-  '"n  ^  &vea  &n^hin^  like  an 
ffi«,?rTn  <*  the.  passage.  Of  the  older  expositors 
Lornelius  a  Lapide  and  Maldonatus  are  full,  but  uncritical. 
VireiKfS3! • f^f^3,  h°weveri  while  believing  the  Perpetual 
late  as  c  *  »  Sft  "«. "V0?,  reffa!"d  iC  a9  an  article  °f  *»*.  As 
h€rnrttM±T'bt;.B?*'Kc?al,i  write:  'The  wonb,  He  knew 
a  cerSin  ironn,l  3  ,(.k- r  ^  ker  firgt-h<™  son,  do  indeed  afford 
LSI "■£  th» ■  °l  th,nklne  ^at  Mary,  after  acting  in  all 
Kulfh^ST'i  the  ***'*  birth-  which  was 
band  the  cu^nf,  he  "°  y  Ghost'  did  not  refu8«  l°  her  hus- 
sel"es  even tr,,?""1^8  o!  nonage.  But  as  for  our- 
(V    "l  «  j"     ?  ?h  thl8/,ew  doea  no  violence  to  rational  piety 

nSn^Ki^  ™ 

concerns  us  Httle ™ TJ'Z*™™  what  haPP™ed  afterwards 
vrtfi&eStf  ^ri,?  beinS  c«nneaed  with  the  mystery, 
o ^God  ever cJLm^kI  Cannot  bear  to  hear  th^  the  Mother 
her  per^etuaf  vi5&  t  k'T"'  we  re£ard  the  testimonies  (to 
(Kttir^  produced  as  sufficie.lt  ■ 


believe  that   after  the  birth  of  Jesus    she   bore 
children  to  her  husband.* 

(3)  Reverence  for  Mary  as  'Mother  of  God' 
would  have  prevented  Joseph  from  cohabiting  with 
her  as  her  husband. 

Reply.— li  we  could  be  sure  that  Joseph  and 
Mary  regarded  the  infant  Jesus  as  God,  this  argu- 
ment would  have  great  weight ;  but  it  is  just  this 
point  which  is  doubtful.  The  angel  described  the 
infant  as  the  Messiah,  and  the  Son  of  God,  but 
neither  of  these  terms  involved  necessarily  to 
Jewish  ears  the  idea  of  Divinity.  The  term  Son 
of  God  is  used  in  the  OT  even  of  the  Davidic  king. 

(4)  The  brethren  of  Jesus  behave  to  Him  as  if 
they  were  elder  brothers.  Thus  they  are  jealous 
of  His  popularity  (Mk  61),  criticize  and  advise  Him 
in  no  triendly  spirit  {Jn  7lffi),  attempt  to  control 
His  actions,  and  even  to  place  Him  under  restraint 
(Mk  3*"-,  cf.  Mk  331  II).  But  if  they  were  older  than 
Jesus,  they  were  not  Mary's  children. 

Reply. — It  cannot  be  denied  that  their  actions 
seem  like  those  of  elder  brethren,  but  it  is  possible 
that  they  were  only  slightly  younger  than  Jesus, 
and  if  so  their  conduct  is  perhaps  intelligible. 

(5)  Jesus  upon  the  Cross  commended  His  mother 
not  to  His  '  brethren,1  but  to  St.  John  (Jn  19s*' w). 
He  would  have  been  very  unlikely  to  do  this,  if 
His  '  brethren  '  had  really  been  the  Virgin's  sons. 

Reply. — (a)  The  cause  of  this  arrangement  may 
have  been  the  great  poverty  of  the  brethren  of 
Jesus,  and  the  comparative  affluence  of  St.  John, 
who,  after  all,  was  a  near  relation  of  Jesus  (a  first 
cousin).  This  is,  of  course,  possible  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  the  brethren  of  Jesus  were 
specially  poor.  They  were  living  with  St.  Mary, 
and  their  united  earnings  would,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  have  sufficed  to  maintain  a  single 
household  in  comfort,  (b)  Some  allege  as  a  cause 
the  unbelief  of  the  brethren.  But  this  is  unlikely, 
because  Jesus  must  have  known  that  within  a  few 
days  their  unbelief  would  pass  into  faith. 

(6)  The  most  ancient  ecclesiastical  tradition, 
especially  that  of  Palestine,  favours  the  Epi- 
phanian  view.  The  testimony  of  Hegesippus,  a 
native  of  Palestine,  and  u,  man  of  learning,  who 
wrote  about  A.D.  160,  is  definitely  against  the 
Hieronymian,  and  (as  is  almost  certain)  in  favour 
of  the  Epiphanian  view.  His  works  are  lost,  but 
in  the  fragments  which  remain,  he  consistently 
speaks  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  (James)  as 
the  Lord's  brother ;  but  of  the  second  (Symeon)  as 
His  cousin  (dce^toj,  which  he  more  exactly  defines 
as  6  e/c  Odov  rod  Kvptov,  the  Betos  being  KXiinras,  the 
brother  of  Joseph).!  Clearly,  therefore,  Hege- 
sippus did  not  regard  the  brethren  of  Jesus  as  His 
cousins.  That  he  did  not  regard  them  as  sons  of 
Mary,  is  shown  by  his  description  of  Jude,  the 
Lord's  brother,  as  tov  Kara  oapua  Xt-yop-tvov  afcrop 
&8e\<po0,  and  by  the  fact  that  JEusebius  and  Epi- 

Ehanius,  who  draw  their  information  mainly  from 
im,  regard  the  brethren  as  children  of  Joseph  by 
a  former  wife.J  This  view  is  taken  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Origen,  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Ambrose, 
Ambrosiaster,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  ;  in  fact,  so  far  as 
we  know,  by  all  the  'Fathers  before  Jerome,  with 
the  exception  of  Tertullian,  who  probably,  though 
his  statements  are  not  explicit,  held  the  view  of 

*  Quite  unjust,  therefore,  is  the  customary  Hieronymian 
abuse  of  Helvidius  as  '  spurcus  hoeresiarcha,'  and  the  char- 
acterization of  his  theory  as  '  blasphemia.'  Those  who  use  such 
language  virtually  deny  the  sanctity  of  marriage.  Helvidius 
theory  is  perfectly  reverent.  Whether  it  is  true  or  not  is 
another  question. 

t  It  is  possible,  but  not  capable  of  proof,  that  this  Olopas,  trie 
brother  of  Joseph,  and  the  father  of  Svmeon  (not  Symeon  the 
Lord's  brother),  is  identical  with  the  Kx^at  of  Jn  19'25,  or  the 
Ka»t«  of  Lk  2418.  Kawt*j  (KA^t*;)  and  Kxht«;  are  etymo- 
logical lv  the  same  word,  both  being  contractions  of  KiawW- 

I  The  statements  of  Hegesippus  about  our  Lord's  brethren 
are  noted  by  Eusebius,  HE  ii.  23,  iii.  20,  iii.  32,  iv.  22. 
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Helvidius.  Since  Jerome  the  Western  Church  has 
adopted  the  Hieronymian  theory,  but  the  Eastern 
Church  still  maintains  that  of  Epiphanius.  The 
traditional  evidence,  therefore,  is  almost  entirely 
on  the  side  of  the  Epiphanian  view. 

Rrphj.  —  It  is  possible  that  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels,  especially  the  Gospel  of  Peter  and  the 
Protevangelium  of  James,  and  not  any  authentic 
tradition,  are  the  source  of  the  Epiphanian  theory. 
This  is  Jerome's  view,  who  tauntsEpiphaninns  with 
following  'delirainentaapocryphoruiu.'  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  likely.  The  statement*  of  the  best 
informed  Fathers  seem  based  on  Hegesippus,  who 
made  an  independent  investigation,  under  specially 
favourable  conditions.  The  Apocryphal  Gospels 
probably  adopted,  rather  than  originated,  the  cur- 
rent view. 

C.  The  main  objection  to  the-  Epiphanian  view, 
—There  is  one  objection  to  the  Epiphanian  view 
so  important  that  it  deserves  special  noticed  lb  is 
well  known  that  a  high — an  even  extravagant— 
estimate  of  virginity  prevailed  extensively  in  the 
early  Church  ;  and  therefore  there  is  some  reason 
to  suspect  that,  just  as,  at  the  close  of  the  4th 
cent.,  zeal  for  the  virginity  of  Joseph  produced 
theHieronymian  theory,  so,  three  centuries  earlier, 
zeal  for  the  virginity  of  Mary  produced  the  Epi- 
phanian. That  this  may  have  been  so,  no  cautious 
critic  will  deny ;  but  it  does  n.tt,  upon  the  evi- 
dence, appear  to  be  probable.  Eor  (1)  if  Mary  bore 
to  Joseph,  as  the  Helvidian  theory  assumes,  seven 
children,  of  whom  one  was  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
and  three  others  prominent  members  of  the  Church, 
the  non-virginity  of  Mary  after  the  birth  of  Jesus 
must  have  been  so  notorious  a  fact  in  the  Apostolic 
Church,  that  the  (practically)  unanimous  tradition 
of  her  perpetual  virginity  could  never  have  arisen. 
(2)  The  tradition  of  the  Perpetual  Virginity  was 
already  prevalent  early  in  the  2nd  cent.,  that  is, 
long  before  ascetic  views  were  dominant  or  even 
aggressive  in  the  Church.  It  prevailed,  moreover, 
in  Palestine,  where,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
ascetic  views  had  less  influence  than  elsewhere. 
For  these  reasons  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Epiphanian  tradition  has  a  real  historical  basis. 

iv.  Probable  Conclusions.  —  The  scantiness 
and  ambiguity  of  the  only  really  trustworthy 
evidence,  the  Scriptural,  obliges  us  to  be  content 
with  merely  probable  conclusions.  The  only  con- 
clusion that  seems  to  be  certain  is  that  Jerome's 
theory  is  false.  The  claims  of  the  two  other 
theories  are  nearly  evenly  balanced  ;  nevertheless, 
it  appears  to  us,  after  weighing  the  opposing  argu- 
ments to  the  best  of  our  power,  that  there  is  a 
slight  but  perceptible  preponderance  of  Scriptural, 
and  a  much  more  decided  preponderance  of  his- 
torical, evidence  in  favour  of  the  Epiphanian  theory. 

Literature.  —  Jerome,  adverms  Belvidium  ;  Epiphanius, 
adoermis  Antidicnmarianitax  (adcersits  llcereses,  iii.  2)  (both 
important);  Pearson,  On  the  Creed;  Mill,  Account*  of  our  lord's 
Brethren  vindicated ;  Schegg,  Jaleobus,  der  liruder  den  Herrn  ; 
Schanz,  Comment,  uber  Aft.,  JUc,  Lc.\  Mevrick,  art.  'James'  in 
Smith's  DD:  Sieffert,  art.  '  Jakobus,'  and  Zockler,  art.  'Maria' 
in/>/<#3;  Lightfoot,  Galatians,  pp.  252-291 ;  Mavor,  Epistle  of 
St.  James  (v.  ff.)  and  art.  '  Brethren  of  the  Lord '  in  Hastings' 
DB;  art.  'Clopas'  in  Encyc.  BibL;  Farrar,  Early  Days  »f 
Christianity,  ch.  xix. ;  Patrick,  James  the.  Lord's  Brother,  1906, 

p-4ff-  C.  Harris. 

BRIDE,  BRIDE -CHAMBER,  BRIDEGROOM, 
BRIDEGROOM'S  FRIEND.— See  Marriage. 

BRIMSTONE  (burning  stone  or  sulphur  [Betov, 
commonly  derived  from  Bern,  'divine,'  either  be- 
cause sulphur  was  used  for  religious  purification, 
or  because  lightning— the  bolt  of  the  gods— emits 
a  sulphurous  odour :  others  connect  it  with  0>''w, 
'agitate,'  cf.fumus,  'smoke']).— Its  use  in  Scrip- 
ture in  the  imagery  of  Divine  judgment  is  founded 
on  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  the 
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wfn!-h  r.n  r  PhYn  <0n  lK *>.  *  catastrophe  to 
Mk  b»,  Mt  111'*  1 1* ■ «,.  Th/story  of  this  tragedy 
of  Divine  judgment  casts  its  lurij  iijiht  M  |ow£ 
Scripture  history,  and  has  coloured  Christian  be- 
iiet  in  its  presentation  of  the  Divine  wrath  The 
imagery  of  'tire  and  brimstone'  appears  in  the 
prophets  and  the  Psalms  as  an  impressive  metaphor 
of  heaven  s  most  pitiless  judgment,  while  the  story 
itself  is  often  recalled  both  in  the  OT  and  in  the 
Isl.  In  the  Book  of  Revelation  it  is  a  notable 
nwlS?»  ihM  ^"Ptionof  the  Apocalyptic  riders 
(917- 1H),  that  their  breastplates  are  of  tire  and  brim- 
stone, and  from  the  mouths  of  their  horses  proceed 
the  same  dread  emblems  of  wrath  ;  while  no  more 
impressive  figure  can  be  found  to  describe  the  final 
doom  of  the  wicked  in  the  end  of  the  ages  than 
that  they  shall  be  cast  into  the  'lake  of  lire  and 
brimstone,'  there  to  he  '  tormented  day  and  night 
for  ever  and  ever'  {Rev  IIP  2010  21s). 

J.  Dick  Flkmino. 

BROOK  (Jn  181;  RVm  'ravine,  C,r.  vi»/<r  (or- 
rent,''  xei/mppos)  is  the  usual  LXX  equivalent  of 
Srn,  and  seems  to  correspond  in  meaning  with  the 
Arab.  wady  =  '  valley,'  but,  more  particularly,  the 
watercourse  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  The 
winter  rains,  rushing  down  from  the  mountain 
range,  have  hollowed  out  great  channels  westward, 
towards  the  Mediterranean.  Much  deeper  are  the 
gullies  eastward,  where  the  descent  is  steeper, 
towards  the  Jordan.  Most  of  these  are  quite  dry 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Although 
some  are  called  '  rivers,'  e.g.  JS'niir  el-'Aujeh,  in  the 
Plain  of  Sharon,  and  the  Lisbon,  while  others, 
such  as  d-'Amud,  which  crosses  the  Plain  of  Genne- 
saret,  and  el-Yannuk,  which  comes  down  from 
the  eastern  uplands,  draw  abundant  supplies  from 
perennial  springs,  yet  '  brook '  more  accurately  de- 
scribes them. 

The  Kidron  contains  water  only  after  heavy 
rains.  It  is  the  one  'brook'  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels.  Over  it  Jesus  passed  from  the  upper 
room  to  Gethsemane  on  the  night  of  His  betrayal. 

The  name  JiTip,  from  nip,  is  usually  referred  to  the  dark 
colour  of  the  stream  or  ravine.  The  various  forms  of  the  name 
in  Or.  are  tbZ  xiipeu,  rev  xtbp&v,  and  iii*  xsif.u».  WH  in  '  Notes 
on  Select  Readings,'  after  reviewing  the  evidence,  conclude  in 
favour  of  -ruin  zibfam.  '  It  probably  preserves  the  true  etymology 
of  [nip,  which  seems  to  be  an  archaic  (?Canaanite)  plural  of 
Tip  "the  Dark  [trees]";  for,  though  no  name  from  this  root 
is  applied  to  any  tree  in  Bib.  Heb.,  some  tree  resembling  a 
cedar  was  called  by  a  similar  name  in  at  least  the  later  lan- 
guage (see  exx.  in  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  1SI7C);  and  the  Or- 
x-bpos  is  probably  of  Phicnician  origin.'  They  suggest  that 
isolated  patches  of  cedar  forests  may  have  survived  from  pre- 
historic times.  Lightfoot  quotes  {Choratj.  Cent.  40)  a  Talmudic 
reference  to  two  gigantic  cedars  standing  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives 
even  in  the  latest  days  of  the  Temple  (Jems.  Taatiith,  fol.  m.  I), 
which  may  be  taken  as  supporting  this  view. 

The  valley  begins  in  the  wide  hollow  between 
the  city  and  Mt.  Scopus  on  the  north.  Turning 
southward,  and  passing  under  the  eastern  battle- 
ments, by  a  deep  ravine  it  cuts  off  Jerusalem  from 
Olivet.  It  is  joined  by  the  Valley  of  Hinnoni,  and 
thence,  as  llorfy  cn-tiAr,  '  Valley  of  Fire,'  it  winds 
down  an  ever  deepening  gorge,  through  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Judfea,  to  the  edge  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
name  Waihj  cr-Ui'ihib,  'Valley  of  the  Monks,' 
attaching  to  part  of  it,  conies  from  the  convent  of 
Mar  Saba,  built  on  the  right-hand  face  of  the 
gon'e,  a  sort  of  reformatory  for  refractory  monks, 
in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness. 

The  modern  name  of  the  brook  ^idron  is  Wachj 
Sitti  Maryam,  'Valley  of  the  Lady  Mary.'  As 
early  as  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was  known  as  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  Jl  32  [Heb.  4-].  According 
to  a  tradition,  common  to  Jews,  Moslems,  and 
Christians,  this  is  to  be  the  scene  of  the  final  Judg- 
ment. As  against  the  Temple,  which  overlooked 
it,  the  valley  ranked  as  an  unclean  district,  and  it 
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seems  to  have  afforded  burying-ground  for  people 
of  the  humbler  orders  (2  K  23").  To  this  day  the 
Jews  weatly  covet  a  grave  in  the  Kidron  valley. 

b  W.  EwiNG. 

BROTHERHOOD.— The  word  (ddrX^rfnp)  does  not 
occur  at  all  in  the  Gospels,  and  is  found  only  twice 
in  the  NT  (1  P  2"  and  59).  The  idea,  however,  is 
common  and  of  very  great  importance. 

1.  The  natural  brotherhood  of  man  is  assumed 
rather  than  asserted.  It  probably  underlies  Christ's 
argument  about  the  Sabbath  (Mk  2117  and  parallels), 
and  also  such  language  as  is  found  in  Lk  1511"32  and 
16a%  This  is  the  more  likely  in  view  of  such  OT 
passages  as  Gn  l»-»  95"7,  Job  3liy-15,  and  Mai  210 
(which  regard  it  as  a  corollary  of  our  creation  by 
the  one  God  and  Father),  and  Lv  1918* M  {which 
not  only  commands  love  of  neighbour,  but  also  ex- 
plicitly enjoins  like  love  for  the  stranger).  Hillel 
and  other  Rabbis  gave  this  law  the  broadest  in- 
terpretation, and  Philo  declares  that  man  must 
love  the  whole  world  as  well  as  God  (see  Kohler, 
Jewish  Encyc.  art.  '  Brotherly  Love,'  and  Monte- 
liore  in  the  JQR,  April  1895).  This,  however,  does 
not  represent  the  dominant  feeling  among  the 
Jews  in  our  Lord's  time.  They  narrowed  the  term 
'neighbour,'  as  His  language  in  Mt  5**  plainly 
implies.  It  was  the  scribes  suggestion  of  this 
narrow  view  that  drew  from  Jesus  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan,  in  which  the  term  '  neigh- 
bour '  is  made  the  equivalent  of  brother-man  (Lk 
l(Fff-). 

Into  this  brotherhood  Christ  entered  when  He 
'became  flesh.'  That  at  least  is  implied  in  the 
title  '  Son  of  Man '  which  He  so  frequently  applies 
to  Himself.  He  was  'the  seed  of  the  woman.' 
The  Son  of  Mary,  of  David,  of  Abraham,  was  also 
Son  of  Adam  (Lk  Z3*)  and  one  of  the  race. 

Yet  of  natural  brotherhood  the  NT  lias  sur- 
prisingly little  to  say.  Very  little  importance  is 
attached  to  it.  No  hopes  are  built  on  it.  The 
reason,  doubtless,  is  that  it  had  been  destroyed  by 
sin— a  melancholy  fact  visible  in  the  threshold 
tragedy  of  Cain  and  Abel.  Such  is  St.  Paul's 
summary  of  OT  teaching  {Ro  3!l-ia).  So  Jesus 
found  it  when  He  was  in  the  world.  Men  were 
dead  to  brotherhood  as  to  all  else  that  was  wholly 
good  (Jn  6»,  cf.  Eph  21).  For  thirty  years  He 
moved  among  men  with  a  true  Brother's  heart, 
but  met  no  equal  response,  even  among  those 
peculiarly  His  own  {Jn  l10- ").  'Of  the  peoples 
there  was  no  man  with  him'  (Is  63a).  He  was 
sorrowfully  alone  (Is  533),  standing  among  sinful 
men  like  one  unharmed  temple  amid  a  city's  ruins. 

2.  The  new  brotherhood. — Under  these  circum- 
stances nothing  short  of  a  new  beginning  would 
serve.  Anything  less  radical  must  fail.  A  new 
creation  is  necessary  (Gal  6la).  This  Jesus  states 
explicitly.  Men  must  be  born  again  (Jn  35 ;  cf. 
Eph  2s).  They  must  be  redeemed  from  sin  and 
given  a  new  life.  This  was  His  appointed  mission 
(Mt  1=  Jn  1010).  To  that  work  He  formally  dedi- 
cated Himself  in  His  baptism,  which  also  sym- 
bolized the  means  by  which  the  redemption  should 
be  ettected,  namely,  His  own  death  (with  Mt  315, 
?!;  ^u1^20  '26*  and  Ro  324_36.  1  Co  15s,  Eph  l7,  1  P 
l,a- »,  Rev  p).  Tempted  to  swerve  from  it,  He  held 
to  that  stern,  slow  path.  Meantime  He  begins  to 
gather  about  Him  a  band  of  brothers  on  the  new 
basis,  fhey  are  such  as  believe  or  receive  Him. 
iw  Mili1"^.  fol,ow  Him  and  forsake  all  else  (Mk 

,,20   in*     Lk    14SJ)        That    .t   .s   n(>   mere   exteVrnal 

tollowing  is  manifest.  A  vital  union  is  established 
between  them  and  Him,  the  significance  of  which 
is  indicated  by  the  figure  of  the  vine  and  the 

!^!Xhe*l{Jl1  15>  ™e  new  birt«  "  effected  (Jn 
i -■  ),  the  new  life  received  {Jn  6"  10-7-  *•),  and 
their  sins  graciously  forgiven  (Mk  25-»,  Lk  I*-**; 
ci.  bol  i  ).     Thus  they  become  partakers  of  the 


Divine  nature  {2  P  l4),  children  or  sons  of  God 
Tin**,  violy  1  Jn  318,  Ro$u-™-^,  Gal  3=8  47),  endowed 
with  a  deathless  life  (Gal  3®,  Jn  1028),  and  Christ 
becomes  the  firstborn  among  many  brethren  (Ro 
S-M).  Elsewhere  the  change  is  called  a  new  creation 
(2  Co  517,  Gal  615,  Eph  21U),  of  which  Christ  is  the 
beginning  (Rev  314,  Col  l18). 

It  is  this  profound  experience  which  underlies 
and  accounts  for  the  remarkable  statements  of  Jn 
1M51.  St.  Peter's  new  name  is  a  sign  of  it  (v.4-) ; 
the  'Israelite  indeed  in  whom  is  no  guile1  is  a 
condensed  description  of  the  new  man  (v.47 ;  cf.  Pa 
32J,  the  first  half  of  which  is  the  germ  of  Ro  321- 
521,  and  the  second  of  Ro  6'-839).  These  men  are 
nearer  to  Jesus  now  than  any  other  persons.  Hence 
the  appropriateness  of  the  strong  language  of  this 
early  record  in  the  most  spiritual  of  the  four 
Gospels.  St.  John  had  learned  meantime  the 
potency  of  the  faith  that  began  so  simply,  and  in 
the  light  of  that  recalls  those  wonderful  early 
utterances  and  the  steady  progress  of  their  faith 
from  strength  to  strength. 

Equally  appropriate  is  the  Cana  incident  which 
immediately  follows  ( Jn  21"11).  There  Jesus  breaks 
with  the  old  order  in  the  words,  'Woman,  what 
have  I  to  do  with  thee?'  Addressed  as  they  were 
to  her  who  represented  it  in  its  fondest  tie,  they 
show  the  brealc  to  be  of  the  most  absolute  sort. 
That  is  the  negative  side,  the  turning  from  the 
old  ;  the  positive,  the  turning  to  the  new,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  place  assigned  to  the  disciples  in  the 
record.  They  are  identified  with  Him  as  others 
are  not,  and  especially  in  a  growing  faith,  to  which 
others — even  His  mother  and  His  brethren — are 
as  yet  strangers.  What  was  there  taught  in  the 
veiled  language  of  siga  is  taught  plainly  and  ex- 
plicitly in  Mt  12*5-50  and  Mk  33r"35.  How  far  Mary 
and  His  brothers  were  from  understanding  Him, 
how  wide  the  gulf  was  that  separated  Him  from 
them,  is  shown  by  the  fact  recorded  in  Mk  321  that 
they  regarded  Him  as  out  of  His  mind.  The  dis- 
ciples, on  the  other  hand,  are  seated  about  Him 
drinking  in  His  sayings.  Them  He  declares  to  be 
His  mother  and  His  brethren  (Mt  12*").  And  look- 
ing upon  the  multitude  also,  sitting  around  and 
listening  to  His  words,  He  generalizes  the  teaching 
and  declares  that  '  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will 
of  God,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and 
mother'  (Mk  3*1-85).  Such  constitute  the  new 
brotherhood. 

(1)  So  the  first  characteristic  of  the  new  brethren 
is  that  they  do  the  will  of  God.  They  are  in  right 
relation  to  Him.  When  men  are  not  so,  they  can- 
not be  rightly  related  to  one  another.  To  be  bound 
together  by  the  tie  of  brotherhood,  they  must  first 
be  bound  by  the  filial  tie  to  God,  their  Heavenly 
Father.  Loving  obedience  is  the  test  and  evidence 
of  that  (1  Jn5a,  Jn  1415"-1). 

It  i9  worth  noting  that  this  is  the  first  great  law  of  the  King- 
dom of  heaven  (Mt  6,  and  summarized  in  v.33).  Really  the 
brotherhood  and  the  Kingdom  (in  one  sense  of  the  term)  are 
different  aspects  of  the  same  thing.  As  to  membership  the  two 
are  coextensive.  God  is  at  once  Father  and  King ;  the  brethren 
are  both  subjects  and  children, '  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints 
and  of  the  household  of  God '  (Eph  2^).  Both  ideas  run  througtt 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  is  Christ's  proclamation  or 
the  nature  and  principles  of  the  Kingdom. 

Doubtless  the  new  brotherhood  and  the  Church  may  ne 
similarly  equated.  Their  membership  too  should  coincide. 
This  is  indicated  not  only  by  Christ's  solemn  recall  of  Peter's 
new  name,  and  Hie  assertion  that  His  church  should  be  built  oi 
such  confessors  as  he  (Mt  16 W),  but  also  by  the  uniform  practice 
in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  of  referring  to  the  members  of  the 
churches  as  'brethren.' 

(2)  The  second  characteristic  is  that  they  love 
one  another.  Loving  God  as  their  Father  they 
instinctively  love  also  His  other  children,  their 
brothers  (1  Th  49,  1  Jn  420  and  51).  This  is  Christ  s 
new  commandment  and  the  badge  of  discipleship 
(.In  13s4'-).  Though  an  old  command,  it  has  been 
made  new  in  experience  by  Christ's  death  for  them. 
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And  they  in  turn  make  it  new  afresh  when  they 
lay  down  their  life  for  one  another  (1  Jn  310,  27"11). 
The  love  that  makes  the  greatest  sacrifice  will 
make  the  lesser.  In  the  0 T  the  law  of  Israel's 
brotherhood  enjoined  kindness,  and  definitely  for- 
bade such  sins  as  contempt,  extortion,  oppression, 
etc.  (Dt  22w  237- Wf-  24'-  "  2o3,  and  elsewhere).  So 
in  the  NT  special  mention  is  made  of  charity  (1  Jn 
3",  Ja  2,%v,)-t  hospitality  {He  131,  Ro  12") ;  for- 
giveness (Col313);  truthfulness  (Eph  420) ;  mutual 
admonition  (2  Th  315) ;  a  humility  that  prefers 
others  and  renders  even  lowly  service  (Mt  181'18 
Jn  1312"17,  Ro  12'°,  Ph  2''",  IP  ;,-■'■);  practical 
sympathy  with  the  persecuted  {He  I23),  etc. 
Brotherly  love  insists  on  the  essential  equality 
of  those  who  are  of  the  same  family.  Natural 
affection  exists  among  them  (Ko  1210  tpiXwrropyoi). 
There  can  be  no  caste  among  them  (Col  3") ;  all 
selfish  ambition  and  striving  after  pre-eminence 
must  be  eschewed,  and  the  way  of  service  chosen 
(Mt  20-"0-28).  Differences  of  gilts  are  recognized. 
But  those  who  are  one  in  Christ  must  regard 
them  not  as  signs  of  inferiority  and  superiority, 
or  grounds  of  pride  and  servility,  but  as  means  of 
mutual  helpfulness,  and  as  all  necessary  to  the 
general  well-being.  Different  gifts  are  different 
functions  for  the  common  good.  For  Christ  and 
His  brethren  form  a  body,  and  each  member  is 
necessary  to  the  perfect  well-being  of  the  rest. 
This  is  developed  in  Ko  12,  1  Co  12,  and  Eph  4. 

The  love  the  brethren  bear  each  other  is  special. 
It  is  distinguished  from  that  they  feci  toward 
those  that  are  without  (1P217  and  2  P  l7}.  It  is 
closer,  more  affectionate,  complacent,  satisfying. 
But  they  must  love  others— even  their  bitterest 
enemies.  So  do  they  become  like  their  Father  in 
heaven  (Mt  G4"-43 ;  cf.  St.  Paul  in  Ro  915). 

Christ  calls  them  His  brethren,  and  is  not 
ashamed  to  do  so  (He  2").  Still  His  position  in  the 
brotherhood  is  unique.  He  is  one  of  them,  yet 
He  transcends  them.  He  is  Master  and  Lord  (Jn 
1313(-)  as  they  are  not  nor  should  seek  to  be  (Mt 
238~lu).  For  He  is  Son  of  God  in  a  unique  sense 
(jiovoyevrjs,  Jn  316  and  lia,  in  which  the  reading  0e6s 
is  probably  correct  and  explains  the  uniqueness). 
That  truth  He  ever  guards  in  the  expressions  He 
employs.  Examples  are  seen  in  Mt  M'-"7  and  fre- 
quently in  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  in  Mt  &*,  where  the 
emphatic  'ye'  and  the  character  of  the  prayer 
exclude  Him  from  the  'our,'  and  in  Jn  2017,  where 
distinction,  not  identity,  of  relation  is  intended. 
_  When  the  law  of  brotherhood  is  lived  out  in 
sincerity  and  truth,  in  justice  and  righteousness, 
in  courage  and  faith,  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual 
understanding,  the  solution  of  social  problems  will 
be  hastened.  These  problems  are  not  new.  But 
they  are  seen  to-day  as  never  before.  Conditions 
that  once  were  accepted  are  accepted  no  longer  as 
just  or  right  or  tolerable.  And  it  is  precisely 
because  Christ's  ideas  of  brotherhood  have  grown 
clearer  to  men's  minds  that  they  feel  the  inequali- 
ties and  injustices  of  the  present  order.  That  is 
the  cause  of  the  present  discontent.  Christ  fore- 
saw that  such  conflicts  would  be  occasioned  by  His 
gospel  (Mt  lO*4-39).  And  nothing  but  the  gospel 
that  has  caused  the  conflict  can  bring  the  proper 
issue.  The  cause  must  be  the  cuie.  Loyalty  to 
the  way  of  the  Cross  is  the  way  of  salvation.  The 
age  waits  for  Christians  to  embark  in  the  honest, 
whole-hearted  application  of  the  great  principle  of 
brotherly  love.  It  will  not  do  to  say  with  Wernle 
that  Christ's  demands  are  impractical  for  any 
society.  They  are  impractical  for  any  society  that 
lacks  the  martyr  spirit.  They  are  not  impractical 
for  the  society  that  is  charged  with  it.  Christ's 
way  was  the  way  of  the  Cross.  That  is  the  only 
way  that  leads'to  victory.  Only  in  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  can  the  world's  need  be  met,  and  its  problems 
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wen  treated.  Only  the  fresh  vision  of  the  Father'* 
ove,  the  surrender  to  the  Saviour's  Cross  and 
the  appropriation  of  the  Spirit's  powe,  wi  iTn 
spire,  ht,  and  eqmp  it  for  the  holy  task  to  w hid 
<jod  summons. 

I.iTHATiirm.-Matorial  will  l,c  fc.,,,,,1  in  ,i„„t  [•„„,„,„;_ 
Live,  of  Christ,  and  l,„„k»  ,„,  liil.liral  T  ,.,,„',  .  „?  n ,    t      i ' 
.nBolJe.u».     Hut  in  u,l,l,t„„,  t-,  tl,„  r,i,„  ?.",''    IvT,", 
special  attention  may  hv  ial]u.l  In  SeukVs  *>,,.  //,, ,,,     i.         .' 
L,Jt  ofJ»,<*;    H,.|,,,iV,  an.   •  lln.therlv m-i'    i„    11 """""! 

BROTHERLY  LOYE.-See  Bbothmhwd  and 
Love. 

BUFFETING.-Tn  Mt2G"  and  Mk  14«  this  word 
(Gr.  Ko\a0(i«)  is  used  to  describe  the  ill-treatment 
received  by  Christ  in  the  house  of  the  high  priest 
after  His  condemnation  Mas  pronounced.  The 
crowd  present  seems  to  have  participated  in  inflict- 
ing this  personal  indignity.  St.  Mark,  with  his 
usual  attention  to  details,  notices  that  the  officers 
received  Him  with  blows  of  their  hands.  Koka&fa 
carries  the  significance  of  a  blow  with  the  clenched 
fist  [ic6\a<pos,  'a  fist').  It  vividly  represents  the 
brutal  manual  violence  to  which  our  Lord  was  sub- 
jected. The  word  also  came  to  imply  a  meaning 
of  general  ill-usage  or  persecution,  and,  as  sucli^ 
occurs  in  1  Co  4",  2  Co  127  ('a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  a 
messenger  of  Satan  to  buft'et  me '),  1  P  2-'° ;  cf . — 
'  A  man  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Hath  ta'eu  with  equal  thanks.' 

—Hamlet,  Act  m.  Sc.  ii. 

W.  S.  Kerr. 

BUILDING  {otKoSofjiJj,  3  times  ;  oUoSofieiy,  23  times 
in  the  Gospels).— 1.  Literal.—  The  lifetime  of  Jesus 
nearly  coincides  with  the  period  which  was  un- 
doubtedly the  golden  age  of  building  in  Palestine. 
The  Herods,  with  their  '  Napoleonic  passion  for 
architecture,'  eclipsed  in  this  respect  even  the  fame 
of  Solomon,  and  left  their  mark  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  in  the  shape  of  palaces,  fortresses,  theatres, 
and  a  \ariety  of  splendid  structures,  some  serving 
a  useful  purpose  (as  the  great  harbour  at  Ciesareal, 
but  many  arising  merely  out  of  a  love  of  ponip  and 
display.  Herod  the  Great  had  begun  his  extensive 
work  of  rebuilding  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  nine- 
teen years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  the  work 
was  still  in  progress  at  the  time  of  Christ's  fiiuil 
visit  to  the  city  (Mt  241-  \  Mk  131--,  Lk  215  ,;). 
Herod  Antipas  began  the  foundations  of  bis  am- 
bitious new  city  of  Tiberias  shortly  before  .Jesus 
emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  Nazareth  ;  and  Pilate 
was  engaged,  during  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus, 
in  constructing  an  elaborate  aqueduct  for  Jeru- 
salem. It  is  certain  that,  wherever  Jesus  went, 
He  would  hear  the  sound  of  hammer  and  chisel ; 
He  would  observe  the  frequent  construction  of  a 
class  of  building  hitherto  little  favoured  in  His 
country,  such  as  hippodromes,  baths  and  gymnasia 
(Jos.  Ant.  XV.  viii.  1) ;  and  would  notice  the  adop- 
tion of  a  style  of  architecture  foreign  to  Jewish 
tradition. 

It  was  not  only  Herodian  princes,  Roman  mag- 
nates, and  well  to-do  proselytes  (see  Lk  73)  who 
lavished  large  sums  on  buildings.  Wealthy  Jews 
seem  to  have  spent  fortunes  in  erecting  luxurious 
mansions  in  the  Grieco-Roman  style.  Jesus  men- 
tions this  eagerness  for  building  as  one  of  the 
passions  which  preoccupied  His  generation,  and 
led  Him  to  compare  it  with  the  materialist  and 
pleasure-seeking  age  in  which  Lot  lived  (Lk  17-8). 
He  gives  a  vivid  description  of  a  prosperous  farmer 
designing  ampler  store-houses  on  his  estate  (Lk 
12,B).  In  another  passage  He  probably  alludes  to 
some  actual  instance  of  the  building-mania  over- 
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reaching  itself,  when  He  describes  the  tower  left 
half  finished  for  lack  of  funds  (Lk  l**).  In  His 
denunciation  of  the  Pharisees  who  build  the 
sepulchres  of  the  prophets,  and  garnish  the  tombs 
(M*w«a)  of  the  righteous '  ( Mt  23*),  He  refers  per- 
haps to  the  growing  practice,  unknown  in  the  pre- 
Grecian  period,  begun,  it  seems,  in  Maceab*an 
times,  and  now  become  a  dilettante  cult,  of  erect- 
in"  monumental  tombs  '  reared  aloft  to  the  sight 
(l^Iac  13"),  as  distinguished  from  the  simple  rock- 
hewn  tombs  of  former  days.*    See  Tomb. 

O.  Holtzmann  {Life  of  Jems,  p.  100  f.)  suggests  a  special 
reason  for  the  frequent  references  which  Jesus  makes  to  build- 
in"  operations.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  handi- 
craft in  which  He  had  been  brought  up  was  one  of  the  buildin« 
trades  It  is  usual,  indeed,  to  describe  Him  as  '  the  carpenter 
(Mk  ff>),  and  the  passage  is  often  cited  in  which  Justin  Martyr 
(Tryp/io,  8S>  represents  Him  as  '  making  ploughs  and  yokes.' 
But  Justin  Martyr  is  quoting  nothing  more  than  a  popular 
tradition,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  limiting  the  term  ts*tai»  to 
a  worker  in  wood.  There  was  hardly  the  division  of  labour  at 
Nazareth  that  exists  among  our  own  mechanics.  The  epithet 
vat™*  has  probably  not  less  significance  than  the  term  '  car- 
penter' as  used  in  Hamlet,  v.  i.  46— 'What  is  he  that  builds 
stronger  than  either  the  mason,  the  shipwright,  or  the  carpenter? ', 
where  it  indicates  one  who  has  to  do  with  the  construction  of 
buildings.  We  mav  say  that  there  is  good  reason  to  conclude 
that  Jesus  was  Himself  a  builder,  and  .that  He  understood  at 
least  the  artof  ordinary  ho  use -construction,  though  it  can  hardly 
be  admitted  that  the  passages  which  Holtzmann  quotes  in  sup- 
port of  this  are  sufficient  to  prove  his  point.  By  a  similar 
method  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  Shakspeare  was  a  lawyer  or  a 
doctor,  a.  Romanist  or  a  Puritan. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred,  from 
the  somewhat  disparaging  terms  in  which  Jesus 
appears  to  have  alluded  to  the  building  operations 
or  His  time,  that  He  was  insensible  to  the  beauties 
of  architecture,  or  that  there  was  an  iconoclastic 
strain  in  His  nature.  It  would  be  easy  to  marshal 
passages  from  the  Gospels  with  the  object  of  show- 
ing that  He  was  indifferent  to,  and  even  evinced 
contempt  for,  sacred  places  and  edifices.  But  such 
a  conclusion  would  be  contrary  to  all  that  we 
know  of  His  many-sided  sympathy  and  genial 
tolerance.  Rather  was  the  case  this — that,  like 
St.  Paul  amid  the  temple*  of  Athens,  or  like  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  careless  of  cathedrals  in  an  age 
of  cathedral -builders,  He  found  His  contemporaries 
so  smitten  with  the  love  of  outward  magnificence, 
so  absorbed  in  the  thought  of  the  material  edifice, 
that  He  bent  His  whole  effort  to  the  task  of  em- 
phasizing the  inward  and  spiritual  structure.  It  is 
therefore  in  this  direction  that  all  the  great  say- 
ings of  Christ  about  building  look.  On  each 
occasion  when  He  is  led  to  speak  of  a  temple, 
whether  at  Jerusalem  or  in  Samaria,  He  talces 
the  opportunity  of  insisting  that  the  only  true 
Temple  is  one  not  made  with  hands. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  some  of  His  sayings  of 
this  kind  are  lost,  but  that  the  reminiscence  or 
influence  of  them  is  to  he  traced  in  the  remarkably 
frequent  use  by  the  XT  writers  of  the  term  '  build- 
ing  in  a  spiritual  sense,  whether  applied  to  the 
individual  believer  or  to  the  company  of  the  faithful 
(see,  e.g.,  Ac  20s",  1  Co  3a,  Col  2\  1  P  2r>  etc. ).  And 
just  as  Jesus  said,  « Ye  are  a  city  set  on  a  hill,'  He 
may  well  have  said,  *  Ye  are  the  temple  of  God.' 

2.  Figurative.— The  actual  passages  in  which 
Jesus  spiritualizes  the  term  'building'  may  be 
grouped  under  three  heads. 

(I)  In  two  remarkable  passages  Christ  speaks  of 
Himself  as  a  Builder,  [a)  The  first  of  these  (Mt 
2b  :  JIk.1*"  Jn  2W),  while  it  is  certainly  a  genuine 
saying  of  Christ's,  lias  come  down  to  us  in  a  form 
winch  leaves  us  doubtful  as  to  the  exact  connexion 
in  which  it  was  first  uttered.  The  general  sense, 
however,  is  clear  enough.    The  buildings  of  the 

«f*tI?TL (War!%VinZ?'  p-  ">  and  Fergusson  {The  Templet 
\U£l^'£-li2lKth?n]!  thrU  the  Tombof  Zecharias  in  the 
ML/i^.i*h05ha?t^    »  '°vely  "Me  temple,  with  .  .  .  pillars 


Temple  might  be  razed  to  the  ground,  but  Christ, 
by  His  presence  among  His  people,  would  per- 
petuate the  true  sanctuary  (cf.  Mt  1820,  Jn  4W). 
Had  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  this 
saying  in  his  mind  when  he  referred  to  Christ 
(He  3a)  as  the  'builder  of  the  house'?  (6)  The 
second  passage  is  that  in  which  Christ  contem- 
plates Himself  as  the  Builder  of  His  Church  (Mt 
1618).  That  with  which  He  is  concerned  is  not  the 
material  edifice  reared  on  the  rocky  summit  of 
Mount  Moriah,  but  the  spiritual  building — the 
body  of  believers—founded  on  a  common  faith  in 
Himself. 

(2)  In  one  passage,  cited  from  the  OT,  Jesus  varies 
the  metaphor.  In  the  'germ-parable'  of  the  Re- 
jected Stone  (Mt  21«  Mk  12lu,  Lk  20")  He  is  no 
longer  the  Builder,  but  the  Foundation.  In  the 
original  passage  (Ps  IIS22)  the  Rejected  Stone  is 
Israel,  but  Christ  appropriates  the  image  to  Him- 
self, and  once  more  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  work  of  God  proceeds  on  lines  not  to  be 
anticipated  by  a  type  of  mind  which  is  governed 
by  worldly  considerations. 

(3)  In  two  minor  parables  Jesus  uses  the  art  of 
building  to  illustrate  the  principles  which  must 
animate  His  followers,  (a)  In  Bit  7s1,  Lk  G43  He 
shows  that,  as  the  stability  of  a  house  depends  on 
the  nature  of  its  foundation,  so  stability  of  char- 
acter can  be  attained  only  when  a  man  uniformly 
makes  the  word  of  truth  which  he  has  received  the 
basis  of  his  behaviour.  Doing  is  the  condition 
of  progress.  Christian  attainment  is  broad-based 
upon  obedience  (cf.  Jn  717).  (A)  In  Lk  1428  He 
checks  a  shallow  enthusiasm,  apt  quickly  to  eva- 
porate, by  reminding  impulsive  disciples  that  for 
great  works  great  pains  are  required.  The  parable 
is  the  Gospel  equivalent  of  our  saying,  *  Rome  was 
not  built  in  a  day,' with  special  reference,  however, 
to  the  necessity  of  the  individual  giving  himself 
up,  in  absolute  devotion,  to  his  task  (cf.  Shak- 
speare, 2  Henry  IV.  I.  iii.  41). 

The  foregoing  passages  exhaust  the  sayings,  as 
reported  in  the  Evangelic  tradition,  in  which  our 
Lord  employed  the  image  of  building.  But,  we 
'may  ask,  whence  did  St.  Paul  derive  his  favonrite 
expression,  applied  both  to  the  Church  and  to  the 
individual,  of  edifying  1  (see  Ro  152,  1  Co  145,  Eph 
413  etc. ).  It  does  not  appear  that  oUoSopeiv  was  ever 
used  by  classical  writers  in  this  sense.  Fritzsche 
(Ep.  ad  Rom.  iii.  p.  205)  thinks  that  St.  Paul 
derived  it  from  the  OT  usage,  njj  being  sometimes 
used,  with  the  accusative  of  the  person,  in  the 
signification  of  blessing  (see  Ps285,  Jer  24").  But 
is  it  not  at  least  as  likely  that  St.  Paul  derived 
the  metaphorical  use  from  the  custom  of  Christ, 
who  so  often  and  with  such  emphasis  applied 
building  terms  to  the  spiritual  condition  alike  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  company  of  believers?  If 
Christ  did  not  Himself  use  the  expression  '  edify, 
all  His  teaching  pointed  that  way. 

I  Literature.  —  Hausrath,  Hist  of  NT  Times,  gfi  5,  10,  11; 
articles  ' liaukunst '  in  P11E&  and  '  Architecture'  in  Hastings 
DB ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xv.  viii.  1,  ix.  4-6,  x.  3,  xvi.  v.  2,  BJ  \.  xm. 
8,  xxi.  1-11,  vii.  viii.  3;  Schiirer,  GJV*  ii.  176,  430,  446,  etc.; 
O.  Holtzmann,  Life  of  Jesus,  p.  100  f.  etc. 

J.  Ross  Murray. 
BURDEN.— Both  in  Christ's  discourse  against 
the  Pharisees  (Mt  234,  Lk  ll*1)  and  in  His  saying, 
'Come  unto  me,'  etc.  (Mt  ll28-30),  the  'burden 
(<poprlov)  is  that  of  the  legal  and  Pharisaic  ordi- 
nances of  such  a  minute  and  exacting  kind  that 
they  became  intolerable  and  crushed  out  real 
heart- religion.  '  My  burden,'  Christ  says,  '  is  light 
in  comparison  with  these  ;  for  I  put  men  under  the 
law  of  love,  which  is  a  law  of  liberty.  With  loving, 
gracious  hearts,  My  disciples  become  a  law  unto 
themselves.  The  new  law  is  written  on  the  fleshy 
tables  of  the  heart.     St.  Peter,  in  Ac  1519,  speaks 
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of  the  traditional  legal  observances  as  a  yoke 
which  'neither  ye  nor  your  fathers  were  able  to 
bear,'  while  faith  in  Christ  can  purify  the  heart 
and  make  strict  rules  for  outward  conduct  un- 
necessary. In  Mt  ll30  Jesus  gives  utterance  to 
the  germ  at  least  of  the  Pauline  idea  of  a  new 
spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  setting  free  from 
condemnation.  While,  in  the  first  instance,  Christ 
meant  by  'burden'  the  Pharisaic  ordinances,  the 
truth  would  become  ever  deeper  to  His  disciples, 
till  tliey  understood  the  full  contrast  between  the 
fulfilment  of  legal  precepts  through  painful  effort, 
and  the  joyous  service  of  a  living  Cod  and  Father, 
growing  into  pervading  holiness  of  character. 

The  'burden  (fiapos)*  of  the  day  and  the  heat,1 
in  the  parable  of  the  Labourers  (Mt  20'-)  is  a  de- 
scription of  toil  which  strains  and  wearies.  In  the 
interpretation  of  the  parable,  if  any  stress  were 
laid  on  this  detail,  it  might  be  the  long  and  con- 
scientious fulfilment  of  duty  in  the  Christian  life, 
which,  though  it  must  receive  recognition  in  the 
end,  gives  no  claim  on  God  as  one  who  rewards  of 
debt,  nor  allows  the  worker  to  glory  over  another 
who  has  been  less  richly  furnished  with  oppor- 
tunity. 

Literature.— On  the  '  hunlen  *  of  Mt  1128-30  ref.  may  be  made 
to  Expo*.  Timejt,i\\.  I  ISM  I  512  ff. ;  Expositor,  lstser.  vii.  [lfcS7S] 
p.  34Sff.,  xi.  [ISsO]  p.  lUlff. 

David  M.  W.  Laird. 

BURIAL.— In  contrast  to  the  Creek  and  the 
later  Konian  custom  of  cremation,  the  rites  of 
burial  were  observed  amongst  the  Jews  with  great 
reverence,  and  an  account  of  their  ordinary  prac- 
tice will  help  to  illustrate  several  passages  in 
the  NT.  Immediately  after  death  the  body  was 
washed  (Ac  Si37),  and  wrapped  in  linen  cloths  in 
the  folds  of  which  spices  and  ointments  were  Jaid 
(Jn  193"-*).  The  face  was  bound  about  with  a 
napkin,  and  the  hands  and  feet  with  grave-bands 
(Jn  Uu  207).  Meanwhile  the  house  had  been 
given  over  to  the  hiied  mourners  (Mt  9-J  || ;  cf. 
2  Ch.  35^,  Jer  917),  who  lamented  for  the  dead  in 
some  such  strains  as  are  preserved  in  Jer  22IH,  and 
skilfully  improvised  verses  in  praise  of  his  virtues. 
The  actual  interment  took  place  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, mainly  on  sanitary  grounds  ;  very  frequently, 
indeed,  on  the  same  day  as  the  death  (Ac 
5'- lu  8-),  though  it  might  be  delayed  for  special 
reasons  (Ac  9371-).  In  its  passage  to  the  grave  the 
body  was  generally  laid  on  a  bier,  or  open  bed  of 
wicker  work  (Lk  714 ;  cf .  2  S  331,  2  K  13'-1)— hence  at 
Jesus'  command  the  widow  of  Nain's  son  was  able 
to  sit  up  at  once  (Lk  716).  The  bier  was,  as  a  rule, 
borne  to  the  tomb  by  the  immediate  friends  of  the 
deceased,  though  we  have  also  traces  of  a  company 
of  public  'buriers'  (Ac  5U-,U;  cf.  Ezk  39l-ia).  In 
front  of  the  bier  came  the  women,  and  in  Jndtea 
the  hired  mourners,  and  immediately  after  it  the 
relatives  and  friends,  and  '  much  people  of  the 
city.'  Attendance  at  funerals  was,  indeed,  re- 
garded as  a  pious  act,  and  was  consequently  not 
always  wholly  disinterested.  Among  modern 
Orientals  it  is  called  'attending  the  merit,'  an  act 
that  will  secure  a  reward  from  God  (G.  M.  Mackie, 
Bible  Manners  and  Customs,  p.  127). 

The  place  of  burial  in  NT  times  was  always 
outside  the  city  (Lk  712,  Jn  ll30,  Mt  27r'--63),  and 
frequently  consisted  of  a  natural  cave,  or  an 
opening  made  in  imitation  of  one.  These  rock- 
sepulcltres  were  often  of  considerable  size,  and 
sometimes  permitted  of  the  interment  of  as  many 
as  thirteen  bodies.  Eight,  however,  was  the  usual 
number,  three  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  and 
two  opposite.  The  doorway  to  the  tomb  was  an 
aperture  about  2  ft.  broad  and  4  ft.  high,  and  was 

*  In  Gal  (P-  5  Lightfoot  contends  that  0ip;  and  $«prav  mean, 
respectively,  a  burden  that  may  and  ought  to  be  got  rid  of,  and 
one  that  must  be  borne. 
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closed  either  by  a  door,  or  by  a  great  stone-the 
ffolcl— that  was  rolled  against  it  (Mt  27««  Mb- 
15-  Jn  n*«,  It  is  ^ietilnes  tllo'ght'that  ,t 
was  in  some  such  rock-tomb  that  the  demoniac  of 
Gadara  had  taken  up  his  abode  ;  but  more  prob- 
ably it  va*  m  one  of  the  tombs  'built  above 
ground  which  were  'much  more  common  in 
Galilee  than  has  been  supposed'  (Wilson,  Jiccoven, 
of  Jcrmnlnn,  p.  36!),  ap.  Swete,  at.  Mark,  p.  88) 

As  a  rule,  sepulchres  were  whitened  once  a  year 
after  the  rains  and  before  the  Passover,  that  passers- 
by  might  be  warned  of  their  presence,  and  thus 
escape  defilement  (Mt  23-7 ;  cf.  Nu  19lfi).  And 
though  it  was  not  customary  to  erect  anything  in 
the  nature  of  our  gravestones,  in  NT  times  it  was 
regarded  as  a  religions  duty  to  restore  or  rebuild 
the  tombs  of  the  prophets  (Mt23u).  In  additiun 
to  family  sepulchres  of  which  we  hear  in  the 
earliest  Hebrew  records  (Gn  23-°,  Jg  W\  2  S  23-), 
and  such  private  tombs  as  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of 
Anmatha-a  (Mt  27""),  special  provision  was  made 
for  the  interment  of  strangers  (Mt  277'  *  •  cf  Jer 
Sff-3,  2  Mac  94).    See  art.  Tomb. 

It  will  have  been  observed  how  many  of  the 
foregoing  particulars  are  illustrated  in  the  Gospel 
narrative  of  the  burial  of  Jesus ;  but  it  may  be 
well  to  summarize  briefly  what  then  took  place. 
No  sooner  had  it  been  placed  beyond  doubt  that 
Jesus  was  really  dead,  than  Joseph  of  Arimathsea 
obtained  permission  to  take  po.->ses-.ion  of  His  body 
(Mt2757ff-  ;  cf.  the  merciful  provision  of  the  Jewish 
law,  Dt  21-3).  Haste  was  required,  as  the  Jews' 
Preparation  was  close  at  hand,  and  the  body,  after 
being,  perhaps,  bathed  (so  Gospel  of  Peter,  6),  was 
at  once  wrapped  '  in  a  clean  linen  cloth '  (Mt  275'J), 
the  '  roll  of  myrrh  and  aloes,'  of  which  Nicodemus 
had  brought  about  a  hundred  pound  weight  (Jn 
19JM),  being  apparently  crumbled  between  the  folds 
of  the  linen  \o86via).  It  was  then  borne  to  the 
'new  tomb  wherein  was  never  man  yet  laid,'  and 
reverently  laid  on  the  rocky  ledge  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  while  the  whole  was  secured  by  a  'great 
stone'  placed  across  the  entrance,  which  was  after- 
wards at  the  desire  of  the  Jews  sealed  and  guarded 
(Mt  27'i-,r' ;  cf.  Gospel  of  Peter,  8).  There  the  body 
remained  undisturbed  over  the  Jewish  Sabbath  ; 
but  when  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week  the  women  visited  the  tomb,  bringing  with 
them  an  additional  supply  of  'spices  and  oint- 
ments' to  complete  the  anointing  which  want  of 
time  had  previously  prevented,  it  was  only  to  find 
the  tomb  empty,  and  to  receive  the  Hrst  assurance 
of  their  Lord's  resurrection  (Lk  24"1-)-  In  con- 
nexion with  this  visit,  Edersheim  has  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  interesting  fact  that  the  Law  expressly 
allowed  the  opening  of  the  grave  on  the  third  day 
to  look  after  the  dead  (Bible  Educator,  iv.  p.  332). 
In  entire  harmony,  too,  with  what  has  already 
been  said  of  the  general  structure  of  Jewish  tombs, 
is  the  account  which  St.  John  has  preserved  for  us 
of  his  own  and  St.  Peter's  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Jesus 
(Jn  20lfi;).  He  himself,  when  he  reached  the  door- 
way, was  at  first  content  with  stooping  down 
(wapaKv\pas)  and  looking  in,  and  thus  got  only  a 
general  view  (/3Xejrei)  of  the  linen  cloths  lying  in 
their  place.  But  St.  Peter  on  his  arrival  entered 
into  the  tomb,  and  beheld— the  word  used  (deia/xi) 

foints  to  a  careful  searching  gaze,  the  eye  passing 
rom  point  to  point — not  only  the  linen  cloths, 
but  the  napkin  that  was  about  Christ's  head 
'  rolled  up  in  a  place  by  itself.'  These  particulars 
have  sometimes  been  used  as  evidence  of  the  care 
and  order  with  which  the  Risen  Lord  folded  up 
and  deposited  in  two  separate  places  His  grave- 
clothes  before  He  left  the  tomb.  But  it  has 
recently  been  shown  with  great  cogency  that  what 
probably  is  meant  is  that  the  grave-clothes  were 
found  undisturbed  on  the  very  spot  where  Jesus 
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had  lain,  the  linen  cloths  on  the  lower  ledge 
which  had  upheld  the  body,  the  napkin  'by  itself 
on  the  slightly  raised  part  of  the  ledge  which 
formed  a  kind  of  pillow  tor  the  head.  The  empty 
grave-clothes,  out  of  which  the  Risen  Lord  had 
passed,  became  thus  a  sign  not  only  that  no 
violence  had  been  ottered  to  His  body  by  human 
hands,  but  also  a  parable  of  the  true  meaning  of 
His  Resurrection  :  '  all  that  was  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth has  suffered  its  change  and  is  gone.  We— 
grave-clothed,  and  spices,  and  napkin— belong  to 
the  earth  and  remain'  (H.  Latham,  The  Risen 
Master,  p.  11 :  see  the  whole  interesting  discussion 
in  chapters  i.-iii.)- 

Apart  from  these  more  special  considerations,  it 
is  sufficient  to  notice  that  the  very  particularity  of 
the  description  of  the  burial  of  Jesus  is  in  itself  of 
importance  as  emphasizing  His  true  humanity  and 
the  reality  of  His  death.  From  nothing  in  our 
lot,  even  the  sad  accompaniments  of  the  grave, 
did  He  shrink.  On  the  other  hand,  the  empty 
grave  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  has  always 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  convincing  proofs 
that  'the  Lord  is  risen  indeed.'  Had  it  not  been 
so,  then  His  body  must  have  been  stolen  cither  by 
friends  or  by  foes.  But  if  by  the  latter,  why  in 
the  days  that  followed  did  they  not  produce  it,  and 
so  silence  the  disciples'  claims?  If  by  the  former, 
then  we  have  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that 
the  Church  of  Christ  was  founded  'not  so  much 
upon  delusion  as  upon  fraud — upon  fraud  spring- 
ing from  motive-*  perfectly  inexplicable,  and  leading 
to  results  totally  different  from  any  that  could 
have  been  either  intended  or  looked  for'  (W.  Milli- 
gan,  The  Basurrection  of  our  Lord*,  p.  73). 

Literature. — See  artt.  '  Buna]  *  and  '  Tombs '  in  Kitto's  Cycl., 
Smith's  DD,  Hastings'  DB,  Encyc.  Bibl.  ;  '  Beerdiguncf '  in 
Hamburger's  RE;  '  Bejrrabnia  bet  den  Hebraern'  PRE5; 
Eilersheiin,  Sketches  of  JewUh  Social  Life,  p.  161  ff. ;  Thomson, 
Land  and  Book;  Bender,  'Beliefs,  Rites,  and  Customs  of  the 
Jews  connected  with  Death,  Burial,  and  Mourning,'  in  JQR, 
l&M  and  1895.  GEORGE  MlLLIGAN. 

BURNT-OFFERING  is  a  word  of  rare  occurrence 
in  NT  (Mk  1233,  He  10a' 8).  This  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  more  generic  word  for  sacrifice 
(01'o-fa)  is  commonly  used,  since  the  distinctions  of 
the  Old  Covenant,  which  was  vanishing  away,  did 
not  require  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  NT  Canon.  It 
is  probable,  however,  from  the  train  of  thought, 
that  in  some  instances  the  sacrifice  which  was  prom- 
inently before  the  mind  of  the  writer  was  the 
burnt-offering  {Ro  12').  And  though  not  named, 
it  is  latent  in  certain  passages  (see  below).  It  is 
known  in  the  OT  as  the  rh-j  'olfth :  more  rarely 
and  partly  in  poetical  passages  as  the  h^3  kalil ; 
in  Ps  5119  both  terms  are  used.  The  most  common 
LXX  rendering  is  oXoKaOrw^a,  and  in  this  form  it 
appears  in  the  NT.  The  'olah  is  connected  with 
a  root  meaning  'to  ascend,'  the  idea  bein<r,  prob- 
ably, that  the  essence  of  the  sacrifice  ascended  to 
heaven  in  the  smoke ;  kalil,  with  a  root  meaning 
'to  lie  complete,' an  idea  reproduced  in  the  LXX 
translation.  Details  of  the  rite  may  be  found  in 
Lv  1.  68"13  S1831.  Unlike  most  sacrifices,  it  was  to 
be  wholly  burnt  (Lv  1»),  the  skin  only  falling  to 
the  priest  as  his  perquisite. 

The  burnt -offering  was  the  principal  sacrifice  of 
t he  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  continued  as  such  till 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Titus.  It  was 
ottered,  the  victim  being  a  male  yearling  sheep, 
every  morning  and  evening  (Ex  29s8-12);  hence  its 
Mislmic  name  tamld,  the  perpetual  offering.  In 
addition,  on  Sabbaths,  new  moons,  the  first  day  of 
the  seventh  month,  the  three  great  feasts,  and'the 
!xy  o  ,Aton*ment.  ot,ier  victims  were  offered 
(JNu  -Sf.)  Burnt-ottering  was  associated  with 
other  sacrifices  (Lv  93 ■*  1516},  could  be  offered  for 
individuals,  even  Gentiles,  and  even  for  the  Roman 


emperor  (Jos.  Wars,  n.  xvii.  2).  The  altar  stood 
in  the  court  of  the  priests  in  front  of  (eastward  of) 
the  Temnle  building.  The  offering  was  made 
publicly,  in  the  presence  not  merely  of  the  lar»e 
group  of  ministering  priests,  but  also  of  '  the  men 
of  station,'  representatives  of  what  may  be  called 
the  Jewish  laity. 

Although  the  word  is  nowhere  recorded  as  being 
spoken  by  Christ,  and  only  once  as  spoken  to  Him, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  His  connexiun  with 
burnt-offering  was,  of  necessity,  more  intimate 
than  the  mere  occurrence  of  the  word  suggests. 
As  a  Jew,  acquainted  with  the  OT,  He  could  not 
have  been  unacquainted  with  the  Pentateuehal 
legislation  on  this  point ;  nor  is  it  conceivable  that 
as  a  visitor  to  the  Temple  He  failed  to  be  a  wit- 
ness of  this  rite.  .  The  altar  on  which  burnt-offer- 
ing was  offered,  from  its  great  size,  its  frequent 
use,  and  its  standing  visibly  in  the  court  of  the 

Eriests,  was  emphatically  '  the  altar,'  and  it  was 
efore  this  that  He  directed  the  offending  brother 
to  leave  his  gift  (Mt  S'-3).  At  the  Presentation  in 
the  Temple  (Lk  2»  cf.  Lv  128"8)  the  second  of  the 
turtle  doves  was  intended  for  a  burnt-offering  (the 
other  bird  forming  the  usual  sin-offering  at  such 
a  time) ;  it  was  the  ottering  of  the  poor,  and  the 
ritual  is  described  in  Lv  l15"17.  The  Temple  tax  to 
which  He  contributed  was  in  part  used  for  the 
provision  of  burnt-offerings  (Mt  1724). 

The  two  occasions  on  which,  in  NT,  the  burnt- 
ottering  is  referred  to,  emphasize  the  imperfect  and 
transitory  character  of  the  OT  sacrificial  system, 
and  the  spiritual,  perfect,  and  abiding  character  of 
that  which  superseded  it.  In  Mk  1233  the  scribe 
inferred  from  our  Lord's  teaching  as  to  the  first 
commandment,  that  to  love  God  with  all  the  heart 
and  one's  neighbour  as  oneself  was  '  much  more 
than  all  whole  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices,'  and 
was  for  this  commended  as  '  not  far  from  the  king- 
dom of  God.'  In  He  106*8,  where  only  besides  the 
word  occurs,  while  the  writer  dwells  on  many 
points  of  the  Temple,  its  furniture,  and  its  service, 
he  fails  to  apply  the  burnt-offering  very  closely  to 
the  redeeming  work  of  Christ.  But  he  quotes 
Ps  40B  as  declaring  that  the  Divine  pleasure  lies 
not  in  'victim  and  Minhah'  (Delitzsch,  in  loc),  and 
infers  the  superiority  of  Christ's  obedience  to  any 
expiatory  sacrifice  (sin-offering)  or  dedicatory  sacri- 
fice (burnt-offering)  presented  by  means  of  an  ani- 
mal victim.  His  obedienca  is  the  burnt-offering 
that  has  enduring  value  and  needs  no  repetition, 

Literature.— Articles  on  'Burnt-offering*  and 'Sacrifice' in 
Bible  Dictionaries  of  Hastings.  Smith,  and  Encyc.  Bibl.;  BjbU 
Archaeology  of  Keil,  Nowack ;  Kurtz,  Sacrificial  System  of  Or; 
OT  Theology  of  Schultz,  Oehler ;  Cave,  Scriptural  Doctrine  of 
Sacrifice ;  Edershetm,  The  Temple  :  its  Ministry,  etc. ;  Girdle- 
stone,  Synonyms  of  OT;  Schurer,  HJPu.  i.  278ff. 

J.  T.  L.  MAGGS. 

BUSH  (p&ros).—  Mk  12s*  ||  Lk  2(F*  refers  to  the 
'Burning  Bush'  (Ex  32-3-4,  Dt  3318  where  LXX 
uses  p&ros  to  tr.  nip  of  the  original).  Before  the 
[probably  mediaeval]  division  into  chapters  and 
verses  it  was  not  easy  to  cite  Scripture  with  pre- 
cision. 'In  or  at  trie  Bush'  (AV  in  Mark  and 
Luke  respectively)  means  not '  beside  that  memor- 
able bush,'  but  'in  the  passage  in  Scripture  de- 
scribing the  theophany  in  the  bush'  (RV,  lin  the 
place  concerning  the  Bush'). 

The  derivation  of  rup  is  not  known,  and  all  attempts  to 
identity  it  have  failed.'  There  is  no  justification  for  the  sug- 
gestion of  Gesenius  (Lexicon,  s.v.)  that  it  is  connected  with  cm 
senna  plant,  nor  for  Stanley's  assumption  (Hint,  of  tnejww? 
Church  fed.  18831,  i.  97)  that  it  was  the  wild  acacia.  The  lace 
that  in  the  LXX  it  is  translated  by  0«t«  shows  that  it  va» 
believed  to  be  a  thorn  bush.  pirat  is  specially  used I  of  wk 
bramble  (Rnlnts),  but  according  to  Post  (Hastings  Vit,  *■»• 
'Bush'),  'Rubus  has  not  been  found  wild  in  Sinai,  which  » 
south  of  its  range,  and  climatically  unsuited  to  it. 


*  The  parallel  passage  in  Matthew  (2231)  0mits  the  reference 
to  '  the  Bush.' 
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P&tos  occms  once  again  in  tlie  Gospels  :  Lk  Gu  ; 
AV  and  RV  'bramble  busli'  [Matthew's  parallel 
(~]li)  1i:is  'thorns'].  It  was  thought  necessary  to 
alter  the  translation  ;  the  word  which  in  the  other 

Eassage_  had  such  lofty  associations  is  here  used 
v  Christ  almost  with  contempt.  Moreover,  a 
vine  might  well  enough  be  described  as  a  'bush' 
in  the  abstract ;  it  does  not  grow  high,  and  has  no 
strength  of  wood  (Ezk  15).  'Bramble'  in  older 
English  means  '  thorn  bush,'  not  necessarily  '  black- 
berry bush.'  Yet  the  translation  seems  ant  enough, 
even  according  to  modern  usage.  Liddell  and  Scott 
give  /3dros  as  =  ' blackberry  bush'  or  'wild  rasp- 
berry,' but  the  adjective  j3a.Tocts  =  '  thorned.' 

Robert  Mackintosh. 
BUSHEL  (6  /iiStor,  Mt  515,   Mk  4-',   Lk  ll3a— a 
Lat.  word  with  a  Gr.  form). — The  Roman  modius, 
equal  to  16  scxtarii,  or  approximately  one  English 

fieck,  was  not  a  measure  in  common  use  in  Jewish 
louseholds.  Although  the  definite  article  is  prob- 
ably generic  ('the  bushel,'  so  KV),  the  measure 
which  would  lend  itself  naturally  to  our  Lord's 
illustration,  and  that  to  which  He  actually  re- 
ferred, was  the  Hebrew  sruh  measure  used  by  the 
housewife  in  preparing  the  daily  bread.  While 
tlie  sah  measure  varied  in  size  according  to 
locality,  it  is  generally  regarded  as  being  equal  to 
one  modius  and  a  quarter,  though  Josephus  (Ant. 
IX.  iv.  5)  states :  '  A  seah  is  equal  to  an  Italian 
modius  and  a  half.1 

To  the  influence  of  Roman  customs  was  no  doubt 
due  the  substitution  of  modius  for  seah  in  the 
report  of  the  saying  (Mt  515  etc.);  and  in  like 
manner,  since  no  importance  was  attached  by  our 
Lord  to  exactness  of  measure,  the  familiar  '  bushel ' 
of  earlier  English  versions  has  been  retained  by 
the  RV,  although  '  peck '  would  be  a  more  accurate 
rendering. 

The  saying  of  our  Lord  is  as  picturesque  as  it  is 
forcible.  It  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  a  Galiliean 
home,  where  the  commonest  articles  of  furniture 
would  be  tlie  lamp,  the  lampstand,  the  seah 
measure,  and  the  cuueh.  And  who  could  fail  to 
apprehend  the  force  uf  the  metaphor?  '  When  the 
word  has  been  proclaimed,  its  purpose  is  defeated 
if  it  be  concealed  by  the  hearers  ;  when  the  lamp 
cuines  in,  who  would  put  it  under  the  modius  or 
the  couch  of  the  triclinium  V  (Swete  on  Mk  4-1). 

Literature.—  Art.  'Weights  and  Measures' in  Hastings'  DB 
iv.  911*,  913b,  and  the  Eneyc.  Bibl.  iv.  col.  5294  f. 

Alex.  A.  Duncan. 
BUSINESS.  —  !  The  first  lecorded  words  of 
Jesus  stand  in  the  AV,  '  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must 
be  about  my  Father's  business?"  (Lk  210).  This  is 
the  only  passage  in  the  Gospels  where  the  word 
1  business  occurs,  and  it  is  not  without  some  sort 
of  regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  the 
greater  accuracy  of  the  RV,  '  Wist  ye  not  that  I 
must  be  in  my  Father's  house?'  The  familiar 
rendering,  however,  finds  a  place  in  the  margin  ; 
and  indeed  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others, 
the  AV  well  represents  the  inner  meaning  of  the 
original  words.  Translated  quite  literally,  the 
phrase  (iv  rots  tou  Tra.Tp6s  /tou)  means  '  in  the  things 
of  my  Father' :  it  denotes  a  person's  property  or 
estate,  and  is  equivalent  to  our  colloquialism  'at 
my  father's,' — the  whole  stress  falling  on  the  idea  of 
ownership,— and  in  this  way  it  is  fairly  frequently 
used  in  Greek  authors.  The  closest  parallel  in 
Biblical  Greek  occurs  in  the  Septuagint  transla- 
tion of  Est  7M,  where  '  in  the  house  of  Haman '  of 
tlie  RV  is  represented  by  the  phrase  iv  rot's  ' Apdv, 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  gallows,  fifty  cubits  high, 
must  have  stood  in  the  precincts  of  the  house,  or 
on  the  estate,  of  Haman.  (For  other  instances,  see 
Excursus  I.  in  Farrar's  St.  Lu/.r  in  the  Cambridge 
Bible  for  Schools,  where  .-<.  summary  is  given  of 
the  essential  points  from  an  important  monograph 


on    the    passage    by  Dr.    Field    of   Norwich  :    this 
monograph    has    been    reprinted   in  X„tr,   on  the 

The  Latin  Versions  render  the  Greek  phrase  as 
hterally  as  the  language  allows,  and  throw  no 
ight  on  the  interpretation.  The  Sinaitic  Svriac 
has  tlie  suggestive  paraphrase,  *  Wist  yc  not  that 
I  must  be  with  my  Father?'  The  idea  of  a  sym- 
pathetic relation  with  God  is  indeed  of  the  essence 
of  the  passage ;  perhaps  we  can  best  render  it  by 
borrowing  from  the  symbolical  langua-e  of  the 
parables,  'Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  work  in  my 
Father's  vineyard  ?' 

A  passage  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom.  IV 
xxin.  148)  atlbrds  an  interesting  parallel  to  the 
translation  of  the  Sinaitic  Syriac  just  quoted: 
'  For  the  dispensation  of  creation  indeed  is  good, 
and  all  things  are  well  arranged,  nothing  happens 
without  a  reason;  in  the  things  that  are  'Ihine 
must  I  be  (iv  tots  (rots  dual  pe  Set),  O  Almighty,  and 
if  I  am  there  I  am  with  Thee.'  In  another  passage 
(Strom.  VI.  vi.  45)  the  phrase  is  used  with  an  even 
wider  application  ;  of  the  souls  in  Hades,  Clement 
says  that  they  are  in  the  things  (i.e.  within  the 
domain)  of  God.  With  this  compare  the  teaching 
of  the  '  Elders ' referred  toby  Iremens  (V.  xxxvi.  1): 
'  For  this  cause  they  say  that  the  Lord  said  that 
in  the  tilings  of  My  Father  are  many  mansions. 
For  all  things  are  God's,  who  gives  to  all  men  the 
habitation  that  befits  them.'  Thus  what  in  Jn  142 
is  called  '  the  house  of  my  Father,'  is  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  phrase  to.  tou  Trarp6t  fiou  extended 
to  mean  the  whole  Universe,  including,  as  the 
context  shows,  heaven,  paradise,  and  the  'city' 
of  the  re-created  earth.  In  Protrcpticus,  ix.  82, 
Clement  seems  to  have  the  incident  of  Lk  ii™  in 
his  mind  as  implying  the  complete  consecration  of 
life:  'But  I  suppose  that  when  a  man  is  enrolled 
and  lives  as  a  citizen  and  receives  the  Father,  then 
he  will  be  in  the  things  of  the  Father.' 

Godet  (in  his  Commentary  on  !St.  Luke,  adloc.) 
points  out  that  the  phrase  '  I  must  be '  (Set  Aval  fie) 
conveys  the  idea  of  an  absolute  and  morally  irre- 
sistible consecration  to  the  service  of  God  on  earth. 
To  the  awakening  consciousness  of  the  child  Jesus 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  the  symbol  of  the 
Father's  dominion  over  all  things  ;  He  said  in 
effect  to  His  parents,  'Ye  ought  to  have  sought 
me  in  the  place  where  men  are  occupied  with  the 
things  of  God.' 

These  first  recorded  words  of  Jesus  then  set  a 
standard  by  which  must  be  tested  every  manner 
of  life.  How  far  is  it  possible  for  a  life  spent  in 
business,  with  which  a  linguistic  accident  connects 
these  words  for  English  readers  of  the  Bible,  to  be 
lived  in  the  things  of  the  Father,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  His  Hon  ?  As  an  aid  towards  reaching 
an  answer  to  this  vital  question,  let  us  see  what 
we  can  learn,  from  our  Lord's  acts  and  words,  of 
the  attitude  He  adopted  towards  the  business  life 
of  the  time  of  His  Incarnation. 

2.  At  the  next  recorded  visit  of  Jesus  to  the 
Temple,  we  find  Him  in  conflict  with  men  who 
conducted  business  improperly  :  those  who  bore 
rule  there  did  not  understand  that  they  were  iv  rots 
tou  warp&s.  It  is  well  known  that  St.  John  (213t1-) 
narrates  a  '  Cleansing  of  the  Temple '  as  taking 
place  quite  early  in  the  Lord's  public  ministry, 
while  the  Synoptists  (Mt  2112\  Mk  ll™-,  Lk 
1040f- )  describe  a  similar  event  as  occurring  in 
Holy  Week.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  the  holy 
zeal'  of  Jesus  was  twice  displayed  in  this  manner  ; 
but  if  a  choice  had  to  be  made,  there  would  be 
strong  reasons  for  preferring  the  chronological 
arrangement  of  St.  John.  Without  entering  into 
this  question,  however,  we  can  simply  study  the 
attitude  of  Jesus  towards   those  who  conducted 
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the  Temple  market.  The  traffic  was  of  two  sorts, 
the  sale  of  sacriiicial  animals,  and  the  exchange 
of  money :  in  both  cases  it  may  well  have  been 
legitimate  in  itself,  and  even  necessary  :  the  sin 
was  connected  with  its  being  carried  on  within 
the  sacred  precincts.  It  seems  obvious  that  the 
Sadducean  rulers  of  the  Temple,  whose  cupidity 
was  notorious,  must  have  made  money  out  of  the 
business  carried  on  there ;  no  doubt  the  sites  for 
stalls  within  the  Temple  precincts  wonld  command 
a  good  rent ;  and,  further,  if  the  animals  sold  there 
were  certified  officially  as  being  unblemished  and 
fit  for  sacrifice,  while  those  bought  outside  were 
liable  to  a  scrutiny  on  being  brought  into  the 
Temple,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  privileged  trades- 
men may  have  gained  an  almost  complete  mono- 
poly, for  which  they  would  willingly  pay  a  high 
price.  If  the  conjecture  (see  Kderslieim,  Life  and 
Times*,  18S7,  p.  367 ft'.)  that  this  Temple  market 
was  identical  with  the  unpopular  '  Bazaars  of  the 
Sons  of  Annas'  is  right,  then  the  notorious  Annas 
and  his  son-in-law  Caiaphas  had  probably  a  direct 
interest  in  the  trade  carried  on.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  the  'changers  of  money*  (Kep/JianaTal, 
Jn  2" ;  KoWvpLarai,  Jn  216,  Mt  211B,  Mk  ll15)  were 
the  official  Shulhanim  (Lightfoot,  Horce  Hcb.  on 
Mt  2lw;  Edershehn,  Th?  T<-mplc,  p.  70 it.)  who 
sat  to  collect  the  half-shekel  for  a  fortnight  before 
the  Passover:  they  were  allowed  to  make  a  charge 
on  each  half-shekel  whether  change  was  given  or 
not,  and  Edersheim  places  their  probable  annual 
gain  from  this  source  at  £0000.  Very  likely  the 
ordinary  business  of  exchange  of  money  was 
carried  on,  as  obviously  no  coins  bearing  images 
or  idolatrous  symbols  could  be  offered  in  the 
Temple.  Moreover,  the  mention  by  Josephus 
(BJ  vi.  v.  2)  of  treasure-chambers  in  the  Temple 
belonging  to  private  individuals  suggests  that 
ordinary  banking  business,  including  the  receipt 
of  money  on  deposit,  may  have  been  made  a  source 
of  prolit,  which  would  be  enhanced  by  the  security 
afforded  by  the  sanctity  of  the  place.  These  con- 
siderations have  been  put  forward  to  show  that  it 
is  likely  that  the  ruling  priestly  faction  turned  to 
financial  account  the  consecrated  character  of  the 
buildings  committed  to  their  charge.  Probably  it 
was  this  making  money  out  of  holy  things,  rather 
than  the  ceremonial  violation  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  Temple,  that  caused  the  severity  of  our  Lord's 
condemnation  of  the  whole  system  which  made 
His  Father's  house  into  '  a  house  of  merchandise,' 
according  to  St.  John's  account,  or  in  the  stronger 
words  of  the  Synoptists,  into  'a  den  of  robbers.' 
It  is  clear  that  Jesus  would  not  suffer  business  to 
be  carried  on  in  a  manner  that  interfered  with 
the  honour  du?  to  God  :  doubtless  He  would  have 
applied  this  principle  to  the  Day,  no  less  than  to 
the  House,  of  His  Father.  The  same  lesson  is 
taught  in  the  parable  of  the  Royal  Marria»e 
Eeast  (Mt  22"-J  cf.  Lk  141™-). 

3.  But  the  Son  of  Man,  to  whom  nothing  human 
was  void  of  interest,  in  no  way  stood  aloof  from 
Lm^mess.  Hmiself  a  carpenter  by  trade  (Mk  63), 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  the  *  fishermen '  Apostles 
that  there  was  a  likeness  between  their  former 
m°i  1 1  itt  and  their  future  spiritual  vocation  (Mt  4la, 
MK  1  ) ;  the  would-be  disciple,  who  wished  first  to 
bid  farewell  to  those  at  his  house,  was  told  that  he 
miglit  have  learned  behind  the  plough  the  need  of 
concentrating  his  whole  interest  and  attention  on 
the  task  he  had  in  hand  (Lk  9"*).  Both  before  and 
alter  the  resurrection  (Lk  &<*;  Jn  2lltr-)  Jesus 
granted  special  revelations  of  Himself  to  the 
disciples  while  engaged  in  their  usual  occupations. 
th» •  „eJ°f™ma,!d,i?  render  t0  C*sar  the  things 
stntk  lt^fSrS-(Mt  ?f '  and  P^allels),  we  are 
S„y  ■  e  bus/ne^bke  recognition  of  actually 
existing  circumstances.     Several  of  the  parables 


prove  how  fully  Jesus  understood  and  entered  into 
the  business  spirit,  and  show  that,  when  conse- 
crated by  devotion  to  God,  it  is  necessary  to  those 
who  seek  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  merchant- 
man who  sold  all  that  he  had  in  order  to  buy  one 
nearl  of  great  price,  gave  proof  of  that  confidence 
in  his  own  judgment,  joined  with  willingness  to 
stake  all  upon  it,  which  is  indispensable  to  success 
in  great  mercantile  ventures,  and  is  said  to  be  even 
now  characteristic  of  the  Jewish  nation  (Mt  13W(* 
cf.  13"  'the  hidden  treasure').  In  the  parable  of 
the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard  the  fulfilment  of 
a  contract  is  sharply  opposed  to  the  voluntary  gift 
of  money  to  those  who  had  presumably  been  will- 
ing but  unable  to  earn  it  (Mt  20lff-).  A  proper 
return  is  rightly  expected  from  the  ownership  of 
land  (Mk  127ff-,  and  parallels)  and  of  money  (Mt 
2jJ7,  Lk  192J).  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  case 
just  referred  to  of  the  'unprofitable  servant* 
follows  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  directly  after  that 
parable  which  shows  how  unbusin ess- like  neglect 
to  buy  oil  on  the  part  of  the  foolish  virgins  led  to 
their  exclusion  from  the  marriage- feast.  The  man 
who  failed  to  make  correct  calculations  as  to  the 
cost  of  building  a  tower  is  regarded  as  a  fit  object 
for  mockery  (Lk  H381*'*)-  On  the  other  hand,  the 
unjust  steward,  who  took  advantage  of  his  position 
of  authority  to  make  friends  of  his  master's 
debtors,  showed  a  business-like  shrewdness  which 
would  have  been  of  value  if  employed  honestly  in 
a  good  cause  (Lk  169ff-). 

4.  A  terrible  warning  of  the  danger  of  misusing 
business  capacity  is  afforded,  not  in  the  imaginary 
story  of  a  parable,  but  in  the  actual  life  of  Judas 
Iscariot.  St.  Matthew  (26"'-)  and  St.  Mark  (1410f-) 
connect  the  determination  of  Judas  to  betray 
Christ  with  the  anointing  of  His  feet  at  the  feast 
in  the  house  at  Bethany.  St.  John,  in  narrat- 
ing the  same  incident  (124ff-),  tells  us  that  it  was 
Judas  who  gave  expression  to  the  false  idea  that 
the  giving  of  money  to  the  poor  was  of  greater 
value  than  personal  devotion  :  '  Now  this  he  said, 
not  because  he  cared  for  the  poor ;  but  because  he 
was  a  thief,  and  having  the  bag  used  to  take  away 
(^ifl-rafec,  see  Westcott  in  Speaker's  Commentary, 
ad  luc.)  what  was  put  therein.'  Judas,  no  doubt 
on  account  of  natural  aptitude,  had  been  made 
treasurer  to  Jesus  and  His  disciples  ;  he  was  vexed 
that  wo  large  a  sum  of  money  as  three  hundred 
pence  had  been  wasted  in  the  pouring_  out  of  the 
ointment  instead  of  passing  through  his  hands  for 
the  supposed  benefit  of  the  poor.  Comparing 
together  these  different  passages,  it  seems  clear 
that  St.  John  traced  the  fall  of  Judas,  culminating 
in  the  betrayal,  to  the  misuse  through  eovetous- 
ness  of  his  business  faculties. 

5.  It  can  be,  and  often  is,  argued  that  the 
morality  taught  by  Christ  cannot  be  strictly  and 
literally  applied  in  the  conduct  of  business. 
Probably  the  impossibility  is  no  greater  in  the 
life  of  the  business  man  than  it  is  in  the  life  of 
any  one  who  tries  to  live  as  a  consistent  Christian. 
The  main  difference  seems  to  be  that  in  business 
practical  morality  is  daily,  and  often  many  times 
a  day,  put  to  a  test  the  extent  of  which  can  be 
estimated  in  money,  and  failure  to  conform  to  a 
high  standard  is  easily  detected.  The  business 
man  is  obliged  to  have  a  definite  standard  ot 
practical  morality,  high  or  low  according  to  bis 
own  character  and  the  exigencies  of  his  trade,  ana 
according  to  that  standard  he  must  act.  Self- 
deception  in  his  case  is  practically  limited  to  one 
particular  form,— which,  however,  is  extremely 
prevalent,— that  of  attempting  to  separate  personal 
from  business  morality.  The  ordinary  non-busi- 
ness man,  on  the  contrary,  generally  has  a 
curiously  vague  and  more  or  less  ideal  stanaaru, 
and  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  even  for  a  man  oi 
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honest  thought  to  settle  how  nearly  he  lives  up  to 
it.  Business  morality  in  a  measure  analyses  itself 
while  the  morality  of  ordinary  life  almost  delies 
analysis:  a  comparison  between  the  two  is  thus 
extremely  dangerous,  as  they  are  practically  in. 
commensurable  quantities. 

Jesus  Christ  evidently  believed  that  the  moral 
and  religious  truths  which  He  taught  were  capable 
of  being  applied  in  business.  We  have  seen  alwve 
that  He  severely  condemned  the  Sadducean  hier- 
archy, who  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  capi- 
talist class  of  those  days  at  Jerusalem,  because 
their  business  was  conducted  on  wrong  principles  : 
they  maintained  merely  ceremonial  purity,  and 
would  not  put  the  '  price  of  blood '  in  the  treasury 
(Mt  27"),  but  they  did  not  shrink  from  makin" 
gain  of  holy  things.  This  shows  the  unc.mipro" 
wising  attitude  of  Christ  towards  what  wo,"  morally 
had.  lint  there  was  a  great  dift'erenc  .n  Hi's 
manner  of  dealing  with  another  typical  class  of 
business  men,  the  Publicans.  He  "did  not  follow 
popular  opinion  in  regarding  their  occupation  as 
absolutely  unjustifiable;  He  looked  on  their  call- 
ing as  a  legitimate  one,  while  demanding  honesty 
in  carrying  it  out.  The  Baptist  had  taken  the 
same  line,  '  Exact  no  more  than  that  which  is 
appointed  you  '  (Lk  3").  Zacchajus,  for  his  charity 
and  earnest  desire  to  avoid  extortion,  is  declared 
to  be  truly  a  son  of  Abraham  {Lk  19°). 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  St.  Luke  places  the 
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eternal  value  can  be   learned' 'tain *£Tt£1 
laves  are  rewarded  with  ten  or  five  citiS ?,  accord 

ruling   M,?1,!""y  ,"''ic1'   Uld'   had  shown     „ 
trading  with  his  pound. 

thn  hw'r  "S  '° •U'e  > °"-trc of  the  ,vholc  ™^ter  • 
the  ife  of  business  is  a  legitimate  one  for  followers 
of  Christ  so  far  as  ,t  can  be  lived  •  in  the  things  o 
the  Kather  ;  then  it  is  a  means  of  imparting 
training  and  of  teaching  lessons  which  .an  be  us"§ 
now  and  hereafter  in  the  service  of  C„d  '(:„J 
has  set  you  '  writes  the  Kev.  Wilfrid  Ui'd.mond 
vHk'  ,',""  ''"■'"":"""•  18S8.  p.  159),  'in  the  world 
with  other  men  to  learn,  by  mutual  interchange  of 
the  means  of  life,  the  laws  of  love.  Your  wealth 
whatever  it  may  be,  little  or  great,— the  wealth 
you  make,  the  wealth  you  spend,— is  treasure 
corruptible  or  incorruptible,  treasure  on  earth  or 
treasure  in  heaven,  according  as  it  is  or  is  not  in 
the  making  and  in  the  spending,  the  instrument 
of  love. 

Literature.— Besides  the  works  referred  to  in  the  art 
reference  may  be  made  to  E.  S.  Talhot,  Some  Assets  of 
Christian  Truth,  2US;  A.  Wlivtc,  Walt,  Coneersalom  and. 
Character  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  59;  C.  R.  D  Bil'ks  The 
Ittaconate  of  Jesus,  19;  S.  lire^orv.  Among  the  llu.e*  '  191  ■ 
H.  Btishnell,  Sermons  on  Liriioj  Sttl'iect,  >4:{  ■  l'xoo'\  2nd' 
ser.  viii.  11SS4]  p.  17.  p.   M.    B.VRXAiVd. 

BUYING — See  Trade  axd  Commerce. 
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C£SAR  (Kaurap). — In  the  Gospel  record  this 
name  occurs  18  times,  in  16  of  which  it  answers  to 
'reigning  emperor,'  who  in  each  case  was  Tiberius 
Cresar ;  in  the  remaining  two  the  more  individual 
name  is  found,— in  the  one  case  Augustus  (Lk  21), 
and  in  the  other  Tiberius  (31). 

The  name  '  Caesar '  was  assumed  by  Augustus  in 
44  tt.c.,  immediately  after  the  tragic  death  of  his 
grand-uncle,  Julius  Ca-sar,  being  considered  by 
him  part  of  the  inheritance  left  to  him.  We  have 
Cicero's  authority  [ad  Att.  xiv.  5,  10,  11,  12)  for 
saying  that  the  friends  of  Octavius  began  to 
address  him  as  '  Ca-sar' within  a  week  or  two  of 
the  Dictator's  assassination.  Augustus  himself 
soon  gave  evidence  that  he  meant  to  gather  up  and 
concentrate  on  himself  all  the  fame  that  was 
associated  with  'Ca?sar.'  Not  many  years  passed 
till  he  came  to  exercise  a  world-wide  sway,  such 
as  the  great  Julius  had  never  known.  He  handed 
on  the  title  to  his  successor*  very  much  as  we  find 
it  used  by  the  writers  of  the  NT,  in  the  sense  of 
the  great  ruler  or  Kaiser.  His  own  name  (Gr. 
2€/3aiTTds,  Lat.  Augustus)  was  quite  familiar  to 
them  as  applied  to' the  reigning  emperor  (Ac  25-1- 
~,  Aero).  The  fame  of  the  first  Caesar  had  come  to 
be  overshadowed  by  the  remarkable  career  of  the 
founder  of  the  Empire.  The  way  was  thus  pre- 
pared for  the  still  later  development,  when  the 
title  of  '  Cfesar'  was  given  to  the  junior  partner  of 
the  two  joint-emperors,  and  'Augustus'  remained 
the  distinguishing  name  of  the  supreme  ruler.  In 
the  Gospel  record  there  is  clear  confirmation  of  the 
hrst  part  of  this  historical  development,  and  there 
is  at  the  same  time  no  contradiction  of  the  second. 

In  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  the  use  of  the 
title  'Ctesar'  in  the  Gospel  writings,  the  question 
of  paying  the  tribute  has  come  up.  This  reveals 
the  great  change  that  had  taken  place  from  the 
time  of  the  '  census '  under  Augustus,  when  '  every-  ! 


one  went  to  enrol  himself  in  his  own  city '  (Lk  2s), 
to  that  of  the  trial  before  Pilate,  when  the  chief 
charge  against  Jesus  was  said  to  be  '  the  forbidding 
to  give  tribute  to  Caesar'  (*J3'J).  In  those  thirty- 
three  years  of  interval  the  relation  between  the 
Roman  power,  as  represented  by  'Caesar,'  and  the 
Jewish  people,  had  undergone  a  radical  change. 
Judfea  had  become  a  Konian  province,  and  was 
under  obligation  to  '  pay  tribute  as  well  as  submit 
to  an  enrolment  of  its  heads  of  households.  In 
perfect  accord  with  this  historical  fact,  St.  Luke 
wrote  (31):  'Pontius  Pilate  being  governor  of 
Juihca,'  with  the  tetrarchs  for  Galilee,  Itura?a,  and 
Abilene,  desiring  to  mark  the  period  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  Cfe&ar  when  '  the  word  of  God  came 
t*>  John  in  the  wilderness.'  The  change  came 
with  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great  in  4  B.C. 
While  Varus,  the  governor  of  Syria,  was  engaged 
in  quelling  serious  outbreaks  of  rebellion  in  Jer- 
usalem, the  sons  of  Herod  were  in  Rome  waiting 
the  decision  of  Augustus  as  to  their  conflicting 
claims.  At  length  all  parties  were  heard  by  the 
emptiror  in  an  assembly  that  met  in  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Apollo,  behind  his  own  house  on  the 
Palatine.  The  imperial  verdict,  announced  after 
a  few  days,  upheld  substantially  the  will  of  Herod. 
To  Archelaus  were  assigned  Juda?a,  Samaria,  and 
Idumrea — not  as  king,  but  as  ethnarch  ;  to  Antipas, 
Galilee  and  Pera-a  as  tetrarch  ;  Batana'a,  Trach- 
onitis,  Auranitis,  ( iaulanitis,  and  Paneas  to  Philip, 
also  as  tetrarch  (Jos.  Ant.  XVII.  viii.  1,  xi.  4). 
The  kingdom  of  Herod  was  thus  divided  into  three 
separate  territories  after  his  death.  As  it  was  in 
Jerusalem  that  the  question  as  to  the  tribute 
money  was  raised,  our  subject  in  this  article  has 
to  do  only  with  Archelaus.  After  some  nine  years 
of  rule  over  Judaea,  Archelaus  was  summoned  to 
Rome  to  answer  charges  brought  against  him  by 
a    deputation   of   leading   men   from   Judeea   and 
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Samaria.  He  was  deposed  and  banished  by  Aug- 
ustus to  Vienne  in  Gaul  in  A.D.  G.  His  territory 
was  put  under  direct  Roman  rule,  becoming  a  part 
of  the  province  of  Syria,  with  a  Roman  of  eques- 
trian rank  for  its  governor.  An  end  was  thus  put 
to  the  uniform  consideration  for  Jewish  traditions 
and  national  prejudices  shown  by  Herod  and  his 
sons.  The  first  notable  instance  of  this  in  history 
is  met  with  in  the  rebellion  of  A.D.  G,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  great  census,  while  ljuirinius  was 
governor  of  Syria,  which  is  referred  to  in  Ac 
5;n.  The  tumult,  with  its  accompanying  bloodshed, 
must  have  been  of  no  blight  moment,  when  a 
quarter  of  a,  century  thereafter  Gamaliel  could 
effectually  use  it  in  restraining  the  Council  from 
slaying  the  Apostles.  Between  A.D.  6  and  A.D.  30, 
whichever  length  of  cycle  for  the  imperial  census 
be  taken,  there  must  have  been  at  least  another 
'  enrolment '  for  purposes  of  taxation.  We  do  not 
read  of  a  serious  revolt  having  taken  place  then  as 
in  6  A.D.  The  Roman  authorities,  no  doubt,  were 
better  prepared  for  what  might  happen,  and  the 
Jewish  people  also  had  learned  the  fruitlessness  of 
rebellion.  As  the  time  of  Christ's  public  ministry 
approached,  their  spirit  nevertheless  became  more 
and  more  embittered.  It  was  inevitable  that  at 
some  point  or  other  in  that  ministry  the  question 
should  be  pressed  upon  Him,  '  Is  it  lawful  to  give 
tribute  to  Cesar  or  not?'  (Mt  22" ||).  It  was 
one  of  the  burning  questions  of  His  time.  A  dis- 
tinction must  here  bedrawn  between  the  '  customs ' 
or  duties  upon  goods  and  the  land  tax  with  poll  tax. 
The  latter  only  passed  into  the  '  Fiseus  or  im- 
perial treasury.  With  perfect  accuracy,  therefore, 
it  could  be  described  as  'tribute  to  C.esar.'  This 
tax  was  exacted  annually,  and  as  the  Jews  were 
not  yet  subject  to  military  conscription,  it  formed 
the  chief  sign  of  their  subjection  to  the  Roman 
yoke.  Officers  of  state  collected  it,  the  procurator 
for  the  tax  in  the  case  of  Juda?a  being  also  the 
governor,  Pilate.  It  was  different  with  the  'cus- 
toms,' which  were  farmed  out  to  the  highest 
bidder,  thus  creating  that  intense  antipathy  which 
is  revealed  in  the  phrase  'publicans and  sinners.' 

The  tribute  payment  after  all  was  based  on  the 
fact  of  the  kingship  of  Oesar.  The  combination 
of  'C.-esar'  with  'king'  sounds  entirely  unhistori- 
cal  to  one  familiar  with  the  rise  and  growth  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  '  King*  was  a  term  which  Augustus 
was  most  careful  to  avoid  from  the  time  that  it 
may  be  said  to  have  cost  the  lirst  '  Ctesar'  his  life. 
Among  Eastern  peoples,  however,  it  was  the  most 
usual  title  for  their  ruler.  During  the  long  reign 
of  Herod  no  name  was  more  familiar  to  the  Jews 
than  '  king.'  It  was  most  natural  for  them  to 
transfer  it  to  '  Cfesar.'  Any  one  claiming  to  be  a 
'king'  within  the  wide  dominion  of  Ca*sar  was 
seeking  to  establish  a  rival  authority.  This  was 
the  charge  which  they  found  it  so  easy  to  frame 
against  Jesus  when  He  and  they  were  in  the 
presence  of  Pilate:  'forbidding  to  give  tribute 
to  C;i'sar  and  saying  that  he  himself  is  Christ,  a 
king  (Lk  i>32).  No  more  powerful  appeal  could 
they  have  made  to  Pilate's  fears,  as  they  thought, 
than  when  they  cried  out,  '  If  thou  let  this  man 
go,  thou  art  not  Caesar's  friend  :  whosoever  maketh 
himself  a  king,  speaketh  against  C;*-sar'  (Jn  19'-). 
llie  title  on  the  cross,  'Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
king  of  the  Jews '  ( Jn  1919),  as  Pilate  actually  wrote 
it,  served  lum  better  than  their  proposed  modifica- 
tion, Hesaid,  lam  king  of  the  Jews' (v.31).  Should 
he  ever  be  called  in  question  by  Ca*sar  for  giving 
Jesus  up  to  death,  that  title,  written  out  V  his 
own  hand,  would  form  an  ample  justification.  The 
greater  probability  lies  in  the  supposition  that 
Pilate  so  named  Him  to  spite  the  Jews,  in  accord- 
ance with  those  other  words,  '  Shall  I  crucify  your 
King  .    (v.10).     The  whole  attitude  of  Jesus  towards 


C.nesar,  not  only  in  the  question  of  the  tribute,  but 
throughout  the  trial  before  Pilate,  must  have  en- 
tirely disarmed  the  Roman  governor  of  any  fear 
that  He  was,  or  ever  had  been,  a  rival  of  Ccesar's. 
J.  Gordon  Gray. 

C^ESAREA  PHILIPPI — The  town  called  Cipsarea 
Philippi  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  {Mt  16,;t,  Mk  8" 
cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XX.  ix.  4,  BJ  III.  ix.  7,  VII.  ii.  l)  bore 
at  one  time,  certainly  as  early  as  B.C.  198  ( Poly  bins, 
Hist.  xvi.  18,  xxviii.  1),  the  name  Panias  (Hands 
or,  Ilamlj),  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  modern 
Banias.  Situated  to  the  north  of  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee on  a  plateau  at  the  southern  foothills  of  Mount 
Hermon,  it  lay  in  the  territory  that  Philip  re- 
ceived from  his  father,  Herod  the  (Jreat.  The 
place,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  country,  received 
its  original  name  from  a  cave  or  grotto  in  a  hill 
near  by,  which  was  called  rb  lldeetoi',  because 
sacred  to  Pan  and  the  Nymphs.  In  the  face  of 
the  cliff'  there  are  still  several  niches  with  inscrip- 
tions in  which  Pan  is  mentioned.  Erom  the  cave 
(Mvgharct  Mas  en-Neba),  now  partly  Tilled  with 
fallen  stone,  issues  a  strong  stream  of  water  which 
has  long  been  reckoned  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
the  Jordan  (Jos.  Ant.  XV.  x.  3).  On  the  hill  above, 
Herod  built  a  white  marble  temple  in  honour  of 
Augustus  (Jos.  Ant  XV.  x.  3,  BJ  I.  xxi.  3),  and 
here  the  Crusaders  built  a  castle,  the  ruins  of 
which  still  stand  some  fifteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  town,  and  about  u.  mile  and  a  quarter  to  the 
east  (Kuldt  Subeibch).  Philip  enlarged  and  beauti- 
fied Panias,  and  called  it  Ca'sarea  (Hatadptia)  in 
honour  of  Augustus.  The  statement  of  Eusebius 
(Chron.  ed.  Schoene,  pp.  146-147)  that  Philip  built 
Panias,  and  called  it  Cresarea,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  is  rendered  improbable  by  coins  which 
show  that  Ca'sarea  had  an  era  dating  from  B.C. 
3  or  2.  To  distinguish  it  from  Ca^sarea  on  the 
seacoast  (  Kaurapem  STparwi'os  or  Kaic&pcta  rrjs 
UaXaiaTLvt}?),  it  was  commonly  called  Caisarea 
Philippi  {Kaar&pcta  i}  fyXinirov).  Under  Agrippa  II. 
it  received  and  bore  for  a  short  time  the  name 
Neronias  (Nepwctds,  Jos.  Ant.  XX.  ix.  4).  The 
place  has  probably  no  part  in  OT  history,  since 
its  identification  with  Dan  (Smith,  HGIIL  pp.  473, 
480)  is  not  certain  (Buhl,  GAP  p.  238). 

Into  this  region  Jesus  came  with  His  disciples 
during  one  of  His  tours  of  retirement  from  the 
common  scenes  of  His  Galilean  activity  ;  hut  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  entered  Csesarea  itself.  St. 
Matthew  (1613,  cf.  15S1)  tells  us  that  Jesus  came 
into  the  region  («s  rd  pipy) ;  St.  Mark  (8-7)  mentions 
more  specifically  and  vividly  the  villages  of  Cresarea 
(«'s  t£s  Kufias).  In  the  territory  of  which  Cresarea 
was  the  chief  city  there  were  smaller  towns,  and 
it  was  throngh  these  that  Jesus  moved  with  His 
disciples  and  others  who  followed  Him.  St.  Luke 
alone  (918ff-)  of  the  Synoptists  seems  to  have  lost 
the  touch  of  local  colour  fixed  so  indelibly  upon 
the  narratives  of  Mt.  and  Mk.— an  authenticating 
element  whose  force  even  those  who  question  the 
Synoptic  tradition  at  this  point  find  it  difficult  to 
escape  (cf.  Wrede,  Messiasgcheimnis,  p.  23U).  The 
narrative  in  Lk.  lends  itself,  however,  to  the  set- 
ting of  Mt.  and  Mk.,  both  by  the  way  in  winch  it 
is  introduced  without  definite  localization  {koX 
iytveTo  4v  t£  civai  ainbv  irpoaevxli^vov),  and  by  the 
fact  that  in  Lie's  order  it  follows  the  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beth- 
saida.  According  to  Mk  S-2-27,  it  was  from  Betii- 
saida  that  Jesus  went  into  the  villages  of  Crcsarea, 
and  in  Jn  e88*-  we  read  of  a  confession  of  Peter 
immediately  after  the  discourse  of  Jesus  in 
Capernaum,  occasioned  by  the  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand.  St.  Luke's  material  may  have 
come  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  group  centring 
around  a  saying  of  Jesus,  but  without  definite 
localization.     By  inserting  it  after  the  feeding  ol 
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the  five  thousand  he  has  preserved  the  historical 
order  without,  however,  giving  us  the  exact  local 
setting.  For  this  we  must  look  to  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark. 

By  onr  First  and  Second  Evangelists  the  name 
groun  of  events  is  not  only  connected  with  a  place 
whim  lends  peculiar  significance  to  them,  hut  set 
in  a  larger  context  which  extends  to  the  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand.  Mt.  and  Mk.  alike  represent 
Jesus'  arrival  in  the  region  of  Ca'sarea  Philippi  as 
part  of  a  course  decided  upon  shortly  after  that 
event.  The  decision  which  led  to  the  retirement 
into  the  region  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  must  have 
heen  confirmed  by  His  experience  on  returning  to 
Galilee.  For  Jesus  withdrew  again,  this  time 
going  north  into  the  region  of  Diesarea  Philippi. 
Located  at  Ca?sarea  and  standing  in  the  period  of 
retirement,  this  group  of  events  points  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  period  for  the  explanation  of  its 
characteristic  features.  The  Gospels  do  not  enu- 
merate the  causes  which  led  to  such  a  change  in 
the  scene  of  Jesus'  activity,  but  their  narratives  do 
indicate  a  situation  which  will  in  a  measure  account 
for  it. 

But,  besides  change  of  scene,  this  group  of 
events  reveals,  as  do  the  earlier  events  of  the 
period  of  retirement,  a  change  in  the  method  of 
Jesus'  work.  His  retirement  from  Galilee  is  from 
the  people  and  their  religious  leaders  into  more 
intimate  companionship  with  His  disciples,  from 
His  popular  instruction  of  the  multitudes  and 
beneficent  activity  in  their  midst  to  teach  His 
faithful  followers  in  more  secluded  intercourse  the 
significance  of  His  own  person  for  the  Kingdom 
He  had  been  proclaiming,  and  to  prepare  them 
for  His  Passion.  The  period  has  fittingly  been 
called,  from  its  chief  characteristic,  the  Training 
of  the  Twelve,  and  in  no  incident  does  this  char- 
acteristic more  clearly  appear  than  in  the  events  of 
Cresarea  Philippi. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  Jesus'  retirement 
from  Galilee  and  the  change  in  His  method  of 
work  are  indicated  in  Mt.  and  Mk.  by  their  account 
of  His  attitude  towards  the  traditions  of  the 
elders  {Mt  lo1-0,  Mk  71'23).  The  fundamental 
opposition  between  Jesus  and  the  legalism  of  the 
Pharisees  winch  had  appeared  in  His  attitude  to- 
wards the  Sabbath  customs,  and  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  came  now  to  sharp  expression  in  His 
attack  on  the  whole  system  of  external  formalism 
in  religion.  The  people,  moreover,  had  shown 
themselves  unprepared  to  receive  and  unable  to 
appreciate  His  teaching,  even  after  the  work  of 
John  the  Baptist  and  His  own  labours  in  their 
behalf.  And  so  the  form  of  His  teaching  had 
changed  from  the  gnomic  to  the  parabolic,  causing 
a  separation  between  the  mass  and  those  who  had 
ears  to  hear.  How  utterly  the  people  had  failed 
to  comprehend  Him  is  revealed  by  their  attempt 
after  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  to  take  Him 
and  make  Him  king  (Jn  615).  After  His  discourse 
in  Capernaum  {Jn  G*m-),  St.  John  tells  us  that 
many  of  His  disciples  walked  no  more  with  Him 
(Jn  l>e).  Finally,  the  mission  of  the  Twelve  had 
widely  extended  His  work,  and  shortly  thereafter 
we  are  told  that  Herod  (Antipas)  heard  of  Jesus 
(Mk(iM,  Mt  14',  Lk  97ff-).  Hitter  hostility  from 
the  religious  leaders,  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  understand  the  character  of  His  work, 
interested  attention  from  the  murderer  of  John 
the  Baptist,— in  the  midst  of  such  conditions  Jesus 
withdrew  from  Galilee,  and  from  His  popular 
preaching  activity,  to  devote  Himself  to  His 
disciples. 

Jesus'  first  retirement  is  into  the  region  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  part  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Syria.  Returning  to  Galilee,  He  feeds  the  four 
thousand,  refuses  the  request  of  the  Pharisees  and 


S.adducees  for  a  sign  from  heaven,  with  its  evident 
Messianic  implication,  warns  His  disciples  against 
i  !,e  Km'^,^,  the  V,l1iari^s  and  Sadducees  (so  Mt 
lfah;  Mk  8'3  has  'Pharisees  and  Herod'),  heals  a 
blind  man  near  Bethsaida  (Mk  8jaff-),  and  retires 
from  Galilee  for  the  second  time,  com  in"-  with  His 
disciples  into  the  region  of  Csusarea  Philippi. 

The  key  to  the  situation  at  Ca'sarea,  its  con- 
trolling idea,  is  to  be  nought  neither  in  the  con- 
fession of  Peter  nor  in  the  promise  to  Peter,  but 
in  Jesus'  announcement  of  His  approaching  Pas- 
sion. To  this  Peter's  confession  leads  up  ;  around 
it  Jesus'  instruction  of  the  disciples  regarding 
Himself  and  the  conditions  of  discipleship  centres? 
The  theme,  moreover,  becomes  characteristic  of 
His  subsequent  teaching  (Mk  p,1--^  loffll-  127  14e 
etc.). 

St.  Luke  tells  us  that  Jesus  had  been  praying 
alone  (9,a,  cf.  3J1),  find  that  His  disciples  were  with 
Him.  St.  Mark  vividly  locates  the  question  that 
Jesus  put  to  His  disciples,  as  'in  the  way' {8"). 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  agree  in  the  form  of  the 
question,  '  Who  do  men  (Mk.  oi  ti.v6pawot,  Lk.  of 
bx\oi)  say  that  I  am?'  St.  Matthew,  however, 
gives  it  in  the  third  person,  and  introduces  the 
title  'Son  of  Man' — 'Who  do  men  say  that  the 
Son  of  man  is  ? '  *  In  either  form  the  question  is 
a  striking  one,  by  reason  of  the  prominence  it 
gives  to  Jesus'  person.  Emphasis  until  now  had 
been  placed  by  Him  on  His  message  and  on  His 
works  of  mercy,  though  both  had  stood  in  intimate 
relation  to  His  person.  He  desires  to  know  now 
what  men  think  of  the  messenger. 

The  form  given  to  Jesus' question  in  Mt.  has  been  regarded 
as  secondary,  on  the  ground  that  by  calling  Himself  the  Son  of. 
Man,  Jeans  suggested  the  answer  to  His  question  in  asking  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  answer  is  not  given  in  terms 
of  this  title.  In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  the  title  '  Son  of  Man  '  is 
alwavs  a  selF-desi^nation  of  Jesus.  Even  where  it  appears  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  in  the  mouth  of  others,  this  is  in  evident 
dependence  on  its  use  by  Jesus  (Jn  123+).  St.  Stephen's  use  of 
it  also  looks  back  to  Jesus'  words  (Ac  7^,  cf.  Lk  22**),  and  the 
usage  of  the  Apocalypse  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the 
influence  of  Dn  71-1  (Vf.  Rev  lis  14").  There  can,  moreover,  be 
no  doubt  tiiat  Jesus  so  designated  Himself  during  the  conversa- 
tion with  the  disciples  at  Caesarea  Philippi.  The  phrase  occurs 
in  Mk  k;'.i  and  Lk  <{&,  but  it  is  neither  more  adequately  motived 
than  in  Mt.,  nor  is  it  explained.  Thediaciples  must  have  been 
familiar  with  it  as  a  self-designation  of  Jesus,  even  if  they  did 
not  understand  its  full  significance.  The  way  in  which  it  is 
introduced  both  in  Mt.  and  Mk.-Lk.  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to 
think  that  it  was  now  used  for  the  first  time  ;  and  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  do  indeed  give  earlier  instances  ot  its  use  (Mk  210'33I  Mt 
820  95  10**1119  12*-  4"  I3:i7.  41,  Lk  524  o5  -  7ai).  Dalman  ques- 
tions this  order,  regarding  it  as  improbable  that  Jesus  called 
Himself  Son  of  Man  at  an  earlier  time  (Worte  Jesu,  p.  216),  and 
Holtzmann  holds  that  if  Jesus  did  so  it  was  in  a  different  tense 
(iVT  Theol.  i.  pp.  2D7,  263).  The  Synoptic  representation  is  self- 
consistent,  however,  in  presupposing  its  earlier  use,  and  this 
we  must  accept  even  while  admitting  that  the  meaning  of  the 
term  cannot  be  fully  determined  apart  from  its  usage  here  and 
subsequently,  where  it  is  associated  with  Jesus'  suffering,  resur- 
rection, exaltation,  and  coming  afjain  m  judgment,  tsee, 
further,  art.  Son  of  Man. 

In  answer  to  Jesus'  question,  the  disciples  report 
the  opinions  current  among  the  people  concerning 
Him.  The  report  must  have  been  discouraging. 
Not  only  was  there  variety  of  opinion,  some  think- 
ing that  He  was  John  the  Baptist  (cf. Mk .  6M), 
others  Elijah,  and  still  others  Jeremiah  {Mt  16»  I  cl- 
one of  the  prophets ;  but  in  the  midst  of  this 
variety  there  was  general  agreement  that  Jesus, 
whoever  else  He  might  be,  was  not  the  Messiah. 
A  forerunner  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  He  might 
be,  but  not  the  Messianic  King.  His  activity  in 
proclaiming  the  Kingdom,  whatever  Messianic 
expectations  it  may  have  aroused,  had  resulted 
only  in  the  popular  recognition  of  His  prophetic 
character,  and  in  His  association  with  the  Mes- 
sianic Kingdom  in  some  preparatory  sense  Mani- 
festly Jesus  was  not  the  popular  Messiah.  His 
*  I-i  "t  Ifl"  m  before  xiywff'  in  the  TR  is  to  be  omitted  with 
H  D  c  v  '  cop  Kvrnr  (cf.  also  Mt  10*3,  Lk  12»r.,  Mk  &\  Lk  #*,  Mb 
5",  L:;  '&,  Mt  iff*,  Mk  831,  Lk  0=). 
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work,  directed  as  it  was  towards  spiritual  ends,  did 
not  accord  with  the  popular  conception  of  the 
Messianic  Kingdom.  Moreover,  Jesus  had  not 
spoken  plainly  in  Galilee  of  His  Messiahship.  He 
had  not  assumed  a  popular  Messianic  title,  and 
when  individuals  had  recognized  in  Him  the 
Messiah,  He  had  commanded  silence.  His  work, 
however,  like  that  of  John  the  Baptist,  had  ex- 
cited interest,  and  called  forth  opinions  which 
associated  Him  with  the  coming  Messianic  King- 
dom. The  report  of  the  disciples  so  accurately 
describes  the  situation  and  so  faithfully  represents 
the  tenor  of  popular  opinion,  that  it  cannot  be 
regarded  merely  as  the  background  sketched  by 
the  Evangelists  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into 
sharp  relief  the  confession  of  Peter. 

In  the  Synoptic  narratives  the  question  of  Jesus 
about  the  opinion  of  the  people  leads  up  to  a 
similar  question  addressed  to  the  disciples  about 
their  own,  and  the  answer  in  the  one  case  stands 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  report  given  in  the 
other, — a  contrast  which  is  vivid  and  real  because 
true  to  the  historical  situation.  To  the  question 
addressed  to  the  disciples,  '  But  who  say  ye  that  I 
am?'  Peter  answers,  '  Thou  art  the  Christ'  (so  Mk. ; 
Lk.  gives  simply  '  the  Christ  of  God,'  and  Mt. 
'  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God '). 
Unlike  the  people,  the  disciples  had  recognized  in 
Jesus  the  Messiah,  and  to  this  conviction  Peter 
gave  brief  expression.  However  inadequate  may 
have  been  the  content  which  Peter  and  his  com- 
panions gave  to  this  formal  statement  of  their 
faith,  it  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  that 
they  were  able  to  affirm  clearly,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  opinion  of  the  people,  their  belief  that  in 
Jesus  the  Messianic  King  had  come.  The  readi- 
ness and  decision  with  which  Peter  formulated  the 
faith  of  the  disciples  are  an  indication  that  their 
faith,  though  now  expressed  in  this  form  for  the 
first  time,  did  not  originate  here  (cf.  J.  Weiss, 
Das  alteste  Evany,  p.  51).  Their  very  presence 
with  Jesus  at  this  time  gave  evidence  of  such  a 
conviction  (cf.  Jn  6wir ■).  In  tins  faith  they  had 
answered  His  call  to  discipleship ;  in  it  they  had 
associated  with  Him,  heard  His  teaching,  and 
seen  His  wonderful  works ;  their  appointment  as 
Apostles  imulied  it,  as  did  their  subsequent  mission 
to  Israel.  Ihey  had  seen  opposition  arise  and  de- 
velop into  bitter  hostility ;  but  when  Jesus  with- 
drew into  the  region  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  again 
into  the  region  of  Ciesarea  Philippi,  they  still  com 


!>anied  with  Him.    They  knew  the  popular  opinion, 
Liut  they  still  adhered  to  their  n"'"  /»™ivi*>t;«n 


_       -.  -  own  conviction. 

The  significance  of  Peter's  confession,  however, 
lies  not  simply  in  the  fact  that  it  gave  expression 
to  a  deep  and  long  -  cherished  conviction,  thus 
evidencing  the  permanent,  unchanged  character  of 
his  faith  ;  it  had  reference  also  to  the  future.  It 
was  made  in  answer  to  a  question  of  Jesus  which 
had  as  its  occasion  His  intention  to  reveal  to  the 
disciples  the  necessity  of  His  suffering  The  faith 
of  the  disciples  had  stood  all  the  tests  to  which  it 
had  been  subjected  in  the  past.  Jesus,  however, 
clearly  foresaw  a  still  greater  test  in  the  near 
iuture  In  order  to  prepare  them  for  it,  there  was 
need  that  definite  expression  be  given  to  their 
taitn.  The  revelation  which  was  to  be  made  to 
t  lem  would  thus  serve  the  purpose  of  clarifying 
the  content  of  their  faith.  In  Mk.  and  Lk.  the 
confession  of  IVter  is  accordingly  brought  into 
close  connexion   with   the  announcement   of    the 

Peter°n'fii7  S-  ^T*  PVes  tlie  worda  of  Jesus  to 
mer  (16»  "),  not  only  confirming  what  we  may 
inter  from  Jesus  reception  of  the  confession  (Mk.- 
i>K.),  us  essential  correspondence  with  His  own 
conscwusness  but  going  further  and  giving  u: 
positne  knowledge  of  Jesus' estimate  and  aoore 


datum  of  Putur's  "faith. 


estimate  and  appre- 


Addressing  Peter  as  Simon  Bar-Jona,*  Jesus 
declares  him  to  be  blessed  in  the  possession  of  a 
faith  which,  transcending  the  human  sphere  of 
flesh  and  blood,  has  its  origin  in  the  heavenly 
sphere  and  from  His  Father.  In  thus  describin" 
the  revelation-character  of  Peter's  faith,  Jesus 
does  not  define  more  nearly  the  process  or  time  of 
origin,  the  psychological  moment,  but  treats  his 
faith  simply  as  a  definite  fact  of  the  past.  Con- 
tinuing with  the  emphatic  'But  I,'  Jesus  makes 
Peter's  confession  the  occasion  of  revealing  His  plan 
for  the  future,  and  the  part  that  Peter  is  to  fulfil  in 
it.  With  the  words  '  Thou  art  Peter,'  Jesus  recalls 
the  name  He  had  given  to  His  disciple  and  apostle 
(cf.  Jn  1J=,  Mk  31H,  Mt  10»,  Lk  6").  The  Greek 
lltrpos,  like  the  Aramaic  Kephd,  means  a  rock,  and 
suggests  the  idea  of  firmness  or  strength.  In 
giving  such  a  name  to  Simon,  Jesus  had  looked 
beneath  the  surface  and  read  the  character  of 
Peter  in  terms  of  motive  and  underlying  disposi- 
tion. A  man  of  decision,  he  was  full  of  energy 
and  strength,  a  man  of  action  rather  than  of  con- 
templation, a  natural  leader  ;  and  if  at  times  im- 
pulsive, rebuking  his  Master  and  even  denying 
Him,  he  was  in  the  one  case  loyal  to  his  faith, 
however  unwisely  so,  and  in  the  other  was  follow- 
ing Jesus  to  be  near  Him  when  he  fell.  In  main- 
taining and  confessing  his  faith  in  Jesus,  Peter 
had  shown  himself  true  to  the  character  which 
Jesus  recognized  when  He  named  hiin  Peter, 
Upon  this  rock  Jesus  now  affirms  His  intention  of 
founding  His  Church :  not  upon  any  rock,  anil 
therefore  not  simply  upon  a  strong  and  firm  foun- 
dation, but  upon  this  rock  indicated  by  the  name 
Peter.  In  the  Greek  the  word  for  Peter  (Ufrpos) 
and  the  word  for  rock  (ir4Tpa)  differ  in  form,  but  in 
Aramaic  the  same  form  was  probably  used.  The 
Pesh.  has  kipha  in  both  instances  (cf.  also  Mt  27"" ; 
in  Mt.  7241-  M'a  is  used).  The  rock  intended  by 
Jesus  to  be  the  future  foundation  of  His  Church  is 
Peter,  realizing  the  character  indicated  in  his 
name.  The  function  thus  assigned  to  Peter  is 
indeed  not  apart  from  his  confession,  nor  is  the 
fact  that  he  evidently  spoke  in  a  representative 
capacity  to  be  overlooked.  The  address  of  Jesus, 
however,  is  distinctly  to  Peter,  and  it  is  his  name 
that  is  interpreted.  The  confession  which  precedes 
is  indeed  closely  related  to  the  words  of  Jesus,  but 
it  cannot  be  understood  as  the  rock- foundation 
intended  by  Jesus.  In  itself  it  furnishes  the  occa- 
sion rather  than  the  ground  of  Jesus'  promise.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  treated  abstractedly  as  some- 
thing separate  from  Peter,  but  must  be  regarded 
as  a  manifestation  and,  in  its  measure,  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  character  which  Jesus  saw  in  Peter 
when  He  gave  him  his  name.  The  content  of 
Peter's  faith,  moreover,  was  entirely  inadequate 
when  measured  by  Jesus'  conception  of  what  His 
Messiahship  involved.  Much  had  still  to  be  learned 
in  the  school  of  experience  (Mk  831ff-  U6wr-,  Lk  22Jl, 
Jn  211Sff-,  1  Co  15"),  but  the  character  was  fixed  ia 
principle.  Jesus  saw  its  strength,  and  chose  the 
man  for  the  work  He  had  for  him  to  do.  The 
opening  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  give 
some  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  accomplished 
his  charge. 

The  figure  of  a  rock- foundation,  used  to  describe 
Peter's  future  function  in  the  Church,  suggests 
naturally  a  single  rock  underlying  a  whole  struc- 

*  Bar-Jona,  or  'son  of  Jonas,' probably  means  'son  of  John' 
(cf.  Jn  1*2  211S-10.  In  Hebrew  the  words  nii-  and  j:|jv  differ, 
but  the  Greek  rendering  of  pnv  is  sometimes  the  same  as  that 
of  n.r  (cf.  1  Ch  26s,  1  Es  9»i  2  K  2523).  Zahn  attributes  the 
difference  between  Mt.  and  Jn.  to  a  confusion  by  the  Greek 
translator  of  Mt.  of  the  two  Hebrew  words(Kommentar,  p. 5J7J- 
Wellhausen  gives  his  verdict  briefly :  '  Jona  ist  Jona  und  kerne 
Abkiirzung  von  Johanan,  und  Mt  wird  nicht  blosa  gegendas 
Hebraerevangelium,  ein  spates  Machwerk,  recht  haben,  sondern 
auch  gegen  das  vierte  Evangelium '  (Dan  Evang.  Matt.  p.  Sd  !.)■ 
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ture,  and  not  one  stone  among  a  number  built 
together  into  a  foundation  (cf.  Mt  724"'-).  Neither 
the  figure  nor  the  function  thus  assigned  to  Peter 
excludes  the  work  of  the  other  Apostles  (Eph  2-u), 
much  less  a the  work  of  Jesus  (1  Co  3lwf ),  which  is 
clearly  indicated  in  ol KoSoft-fo u.  The  figure  describes 
simply  what  Peter,  by  reason  of  his  strong,  ener- 
getic character,  and  in  view  of  Jesus'  intention,  is 
to  be  for  the  Church  which  Jesus  will  build.  The 
idea  of  building  a  community  or  Church  was  familiar 
from  the  OT  (cf.  Ps  285,  Jer  18!l  31*  337),  and  recurs 
in  the  NT  (cf.  Mt  2143,  Ac  4",  1  P  2JIT-,  lio  l.V" 
1  Co  39ff-,  2  Ti  21""-,  He  3ltr-).  By  the  use  of  the 
future  tense  and  the  choice  of  the  word  mean  in" 
to  build  rather  than  to  rebuild  (oli>oiko5o/j,4w,  cf.  Ac 
15lfi),  Jesus  not  only  points  to  the  future  for  the 
origin  of  His  Church,  but  declares  that  it  will  be 
His  own  creation.  It  Mas  expected  that  the 
Messiah  would  have  a  people  and  would  rule  over 
them  in  an  organized  community.  The  idea  of 
such  a  community  cannot  have  been  strange  to 
the  disciples  who  had  just  confessed  their  faith  in 
Him.  It  would  have  been  strange  had  Jesus  made 
no  reference  to  His  Church.  By  speaking  of  it 
He  made  plain  to  them  that  the  idea  was  included 
in  His  purpose,  and  thus  formed  an  element  in 
His  Messianic  consciousness.  The  future  founding 
of  the  Church  is  set  by  Him  in  evident  contrast 
to  present  conditions,  but  the  fact  that  this  is 
included  in  Jesus'  present  purpose  and  thus  made 
part  of  His  Messianic  work  brings  it  into  vital 
and  organic  relation  with  the  present.  His  work 
had,  indeed,  not  yet  taken  on  its  Church-form, 
but  this  was  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  idea  of 
sucli  m.  Messianic  community  was  foreign  to  His 
purpose.  He  thus  encourages  His  disciples  in 
the  midst  of  popular  disaffection  and  unbelief, 
by  giving  them  assurance  with  regard  to  His  in- 
tention. 

The  disciples  had  confessed  their  faith  in  Him, 
and  He  now  tells  them  that  however  little  promise 
present  conditions  may  give  of  such  a  future,  He 
will  found  His  Church.  And  He  will  do  this  in 
the  face  of  conditions  which  may  seem  to  them  to 
make  such  a  future  impossible.     Instead  of  im- 

E roving,  the  conditions  will  become  worse.  With 
lis  conception  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  His  work 
and  the  consequent  character  of  His  Church,  Jesus 
saw  the  necessity  of  His  completed  work  and  final 
exaltation  in  order  to  the  full  realization  of  His 
Messianic  functions  in  such  i  Messianic  com- 
mnnity,  and  hence  speaks  of  its  building  as  a 
future  event  (Ac  2=",  Ko  V).  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  He  speaks  but  seldom  of  His 
Church,  and  dwells  on  the  ideas  of  the  Kingdom, 
faith  and  discipleship,  in  which  its  spiritual  char- 
acter and  principles  are  set  forth. 

The  word  izx*.r,trix,  regularly  used  in  the  LXX  to  translate 
'7i?  (kuhdt),  occurs  frequently  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  but 
only  here  and  in  Mt  1818  in  the  words  of  Jesus.  Its  authenticity 
haa  been  questioned  (cf.  Holtzmann,  Hdcom, ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  Kostlin  in  PliE%  x.  318),  but  its  use  has  an  adequate 
oasis  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  is  naturally  motived  here  not 
simply  by  the  confession  of  Peter,  but  also  by  Jesus'  thought  of 
the  future,  controlled  as  it  is  by  the  revelation  of  His  Passion 
which  He  is  about  to  make  to  His  disciples. 

So  permanent  and  strong  will  be  the  structure 
built  by  Jesus  on  Peter,  the  rock-foundation,  that 
the  gates  of  Hades — a  figurative  expression  used 
to  suggest  the  idea  of  the  very  greatest  strength, 
since  they  withstand  all  effort  to  force  them  open 
(Is  3810,  Wis  1613,  3  Mac  5'"'1)— shall  not  surpass 
(KUTiaxfivow-v)  it  in  strength.*    Changing  the  figure 

*  <  tthers  understand  x*Tiexiea>*iv  in  the  sense  that  the  attack 
going  forth  from  the  gates  of  Hades  shall  not  overcome  the 
Church  (Zahn),  or  again  that  the  gates  of  Hades  shall  not  prove 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  attack  made  on  them  by  the 
Church,  Hades  in  the  former  interpretation  heing  conceived  as 
the  kingdom  of  evil,  in  the  latter  as  the  kingdom  of  death 
(Meyer). 
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and  having  the  s:,perstru7ture  in  mind,  JeluT 
declares  that  It,  will  give  to  Peter  the  keys  of  the 
Kingdo.n  ot  Hw„en.     What  he  binds  upfn  earth 

;  Kingdom  of  H,nv,„-  ti;uX  takes' lePpfaacSee 
in  Mt.  of    he  corresponding  phise  'Kingdom^ 

n,?r  .  1  r  an^  Lk'  ■  -1  er°  ifc  is  Uj  be  understood 
not  of  the  kingdom  which  is  in  Heaven,  but  of  that 
Kingdom  which  has  ,ts  origin  and  centre  in  the 
Heavenly  sphere,  whence  it  receives  its  character 
a.  the  rule  of  God  and  its  determinative  principles 
as  moral  and  spiritual.  This  is  the  Kingdom  which 
Jesus  preached,  whose  coming  He  declared  to  be 
at  hand,  whose  character  and  principles  He  ex- 
pounded, and  whose  blessings  He  mediated.  But 
while  having  its  centre  in  Heaven,  this  Kingdom 
was  to  be  realized  upon  earth,  and,  in  its  future 
manifestation  at  least,  is  associated  closely  with 
the  Church.  The  authority  which  Peter  is  to 
exercise  lias  reference  to  the  Church,  but  the  re- 
ciprocal relation  between  the  Kingdom  and  its 
Heavenly  centre  is  to  continue  in  its  future  mani- 
festation as  Jesus  had  known  it  in  His  own  experi- 
ence and  bad  declared  it  in  His  teaching.  What 
Peter  does  as  His  representative  in  the  Church 
which  Jesus  will  build  shall  be  ratified  in  Heaven. 
The  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  symbolize 
administrative  authority  (cf.  Is  22--,  Rev  3,f-),  and 
the  phrase  '  bind  and  loose '  is  another  figurative 
expression  in  which  the  idea  of  regulating  seems 
to  be  fundamental :  in  Aramaic  the  words  'asar 
and  .vhcrtl  mean  to  allow  and  to  disallow  (cf.  also 
Mt  181M,  Jn  2U-3).  Both  figures  seem  to  have  re- 
ference to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Church,  and 
are  therefore  not  to  be  understood  as  descriptive 
of  Peter's  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  as  if  by 
means  of  it  those  who  accepted  the  gospel  message 
were  to  be  received  into  the  Church  (keys)  and 
loosed  from  their  sins,  and  those  who  rejected  it 
were  to  be  excluded  and  so  bound  in  their  sins. 
The  description  of  Peter's  work  in  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  gospel  is  given  in  the  figure  which 
represents  him  as  the  foundation-rock  of  the 
Church.  The  power  of  the  keys  and  that  of  bind- 
ing and  loosing,  however,  are  not  only  closely 
associated  together,  but  they  are  separated  from 
the  figure  of  the  rock,  and  together  describe  Peter's 
function  in  the  Church  and  his  relation  to  its 
internal  management  as  that  of  an  oticovofios.  See 
also  art.  Keys  below,  and  'Power  of  the  Keys'  in 
Hastings'  DB,  vol.  iv. 

In  the  command  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples  that 
they  should  tell  no  one  that  He  is  the  Christ,  Mt. 
not  only  joins  again  the  narrative  of  Mk.-Lk., 
but  rightly  interprets  the  briefer  form,  in  which 
they  gave  the  command,  by  the  words  6Vt  avrds  £<?tiv 
6  Xptar6s.  The  authenticity  of  this  and  similar 
commands,  especially  in  the  Gospel  of  Mk.,  has, 
indeed,  been  called  in  question  (Wrede,  Das  3Ies- 
siasgekeimnis) ;  but  the  command  is  quite  natural 
here,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  its  origin 
solely  in  the  general  apologetic  purpose  of  St.  Mark. 
It  has  reference  to  the  form  in  which  Peter's  con- 
fession was  made,  and  to  deny  its  authenticity 
would  necessitate  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the 
account  which  the  Gospels  give  us  of  Jesus'  life 
and  work. 

The  climax  of  the  scene  at  Cfesarea  is  reached 
in  Jesus'  announcement  of  His  Passion.  Both  Mt. 
and  Mk.  signalize  His  words  as  the  beginning  of 
instruction  on  this  subject  (Mk.  koX  Tjpfaro,  Mt. 
more  specifically  aird  r6re  ypZaTo,  Lk.  connecting 
the  announcement  directly  with  the  command  to 
silence,  eivoiv  6Yi  Set  r.  v.  r.  d.  iroXXot  iraBu").  When 
Jesus  became  aware  of  the  necessity  of  which  He 
here  for  the  first  time  speaks  explicitly  to  His  dis- 
ciples does  not  appear  clearly  from  the  Synoptic 
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Gospels.  The  Fourth  Gospel  indicates  that  He 
was  not  unaware  of  it  from  the  beginning  of  His 
public  ministry  (Jn  2'",  cf.  2-\  Mt  26B1).  The 
Synoptic  Gospels,  however,  give  evidence  that  Jesus 
looked  forward  at  an  early  period  in  the  Galihean 
ministry  to  the  time  when  He  would  be  removed 
from  His  disciples  (Mk2*).  Certainly  the  narra- 
tive here  does  not  justify  the  inference  that  He 
now  for  the  first  time  became  conscious  of  the 
necessity  of  His  suffering,  any  more  than  the 
question  to  Peter  and  Peter's  confession  justify 
the  inference  that  Jesus  or  His  disciples  now  for 
the  first  time  became  conscious  of  His  Messiah- 
ship.  The  conditions  of  His  ministry  may  well 
have  influenced  Jesus  to  speak  of  the  subject  to 
His  disciples  at  this  particular  time.  Foreseeing 
not  merely  the  necessity  of  His  suffering,  but  its 
near  realization,  He  spoke  to  the  disciples  of  it  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  them  for  the  issue  of  His 
work  and  of  clarifying  the  co-tent  of  their  faith. 
The  necessity  of  which  Jesus  speaks  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  moral  rather  than  physical,  since  it  sprang 
out  of  the  nature  of  His  Messianic  work  by  which 
He  was  brought  into  conflict  with  existing  con- 
ditions, liut  if  faithfulness  to  His  work  involved 
suffering,  the  necessity  of  which  He  speaks  be- 
comes voluntarily  conditioned  by  a  willingness  to 
suffer,  and  this  finds  its  ultimate  explanation  only 
in  the  Messianic  consciousness  of  Jesus.  A  neces- 
sity springing  out  of  faithfulness  to  His  work,  and 
thus  to  Himself,  is,  however,  not  only  moral,  but 
falls  within  the  Divine  purpose;  ana  Jesus  evi- 
dently so  conceived  it,  since  in  rebuking  Feter  He 
speaks  of  it  as  t&  roD.fcoD.  The  idea  of  a  suffering 
Messiah,  if  current  at  all  at  the  time  of  Jesus,  was 
certainly  not  a  prominent  feature  of  the  popular 
Messianic  hope.  The  traces  of  it  which  are  found, 
moreover,  do  not  explain  the  form  in  which  it 
appears  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  For  here  we 
find  it  closely  associated  with  a  resurrection  and 
a  glorious  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  His  king- 
dom. 

However  clearly  Jesus  may  have  foreseen  His 
suffering,  and  however  calmly  He  may  have  an- 
nounced its  necessity,  the  care  with  which  He 
prepared  for,  as  well  as  the  actual  result  of,  His 
statement,  reveal  plainly  the  fact  that  the  idea 
was  foreign  and  repugnant  to  the  thought  of  the 
disciples.  A  Messiah,  though  in  retirement,  op- 
posed by  the  leaders  and  unrecognized  by  the 
people,  they  could  believe  Him ;  but  that  He 
should  suffer,  and  that  in  Jerusalem  where  as 
Messiah  He  should  rather  establish  His  kingdom, 
seemed  to  them  incredible.  Peter's  action  in  re- 
buking Jesus  sprang  naturally  and  spontaneously 
from  the  limitation  of  his  outlook  into  the  Mes- 
sianic future.  The  view  which  would  exclude 
suffering  from  His  future,  Jesus,  however,  rejects 
not  only  as  human  in  character  and  origin,  but 
as  opposed  to  the  Divine  purpose ;  so  that  Peter 
in  urging  it,  however  conscientiously,  became  for 
Jesus  a  tempter,  a  hindrance  in  His  way. 

In  tiie  words  which  follow  Peter's  rebuke,  Jesus 
sets  forth  the  conditions  of  discipleship,  and  points 
out  that  the  way  of  the  disciple  in  following  Him, 
like  His  way  in  going  to  Jerusalem  to  suffer,  in- 
volved not  only  suffering,  but  willingness  to  suffer 
for  His  sake— the  voluntary  taking  up  of  the  cross 
nnd  following  Him  in  the  pathway  of  self-sacrifice. 
Jjinphasw  is  placed  by  Jesus  on  personal  relation- 
ship to  Him,  revealing  a  consciousness  on  His  part 
ot  His  own  supreme  significance  for  the  world  of 
spiritual  realities  made  accessible  through  Him 
and  His  message  (cf .  also  Mt  lO33* ).  The  fate  of  the 
soul,  with  its  possibilities  of  spiritual  life,  is  made 
dependent  not  on  a  denial  of  the  will  to  live,  but  on 
a  denial  of  the  will  to  live  for  self  and  earthly  gain. 
He  who  would  be  Jesus'  disciple  must   seek  his 


true  and  highest  life-principle  in  self-sacrifice  for 
Jesus'  sake  (cf.  Gal  2-*1).  Self-surrender  to  Jesus 
is  made  the  principle  of  spiritual  life,  and  as  such 
it  must  be  absolute,  superseding  even  the  desire 
for  life  itself.  In  stating  such  conditions  of  dis- 
cipleship, Jesus  reveals  a  consciousness  of  His  own 
significance  for  men  which  transcends  the  present 
and  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  truth  which 
He  proclaimed.  Discipleship  is  thus  drawn  into 
and  made  part  of  that  future  in  which  He  Him- 
self was  conscious  of  holding  a  place  of  highest 
authority.  His  words  set  the  present  in  closest 
relation  with  the  future,  since  its  true  worth  will 
then  be  revealed.  The  relation  which  men  sustain 
to  Him  now  will  then  have  its  intrinsic  value  made 
manifest  by  His  attitude  towards  them.  '  For  the 
Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father, 
and  with  his  angels ;  and  then  shall  he  render  to 
every  man  according  to  his  deeds.'  This  prophetic 
description  of  the  future  closes  with  these  words: 
'  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  There  be  some  here  of 
them  that  stand  by,  which  shall  in  no  wise  taste 
of  death,  till  they  see  the  kingdom  of  God  come 
with  power'  (so  Mk. ;  Lk.  has  simply  'till  they 
see  the  kingdom  of  God ' ;  Mt.  more  fully,  '  till 
they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom'). 
The  words  are  prophetic,  and  describe  an  experience 
in  which  some  of  those  then  in  Jesus'  company  shall 
share.  The  object  of  this  experience  is  in  Lk.-Mk, 
the  Kingdom,  or  the  Kingdom  (having)  come  (Mk. 
uses  the  perf.  part.  i\r}\v0uutv)  in  power.  It  seems 
thus  to  be  conceived  as  a  future  but  actually  ex- 
isting state  or  fact  rather  than  event.  In  Mt.  the 
same  experience  ts  described,  but  the  fact  of  the 
Kingdom's  presence  is  associated  with  or  described 
in  terms  of  the  Son  of  Man's  coming  (ipxtyevov)  in 
His  kingdom.  In  their  context  the  words  seem  to 
refer  to  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  to  describe  it 
in  one  of  its  eschatological  aspects.  The  disciples 
had  just  confessed  Jesus,  who  called  Himself  the 
Son  of  Man,  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  He  had  de- 
clared that  the  Son  of  Man  would  come  in  glory. 
He  now  declares  that  some  of  those  present  will 
live  to  witness  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the 
Messiah,  in  His  kingdom  ;  by  which  we  may  under- 
stand the  establishment  of  His  kingdom  in  power. 
This,  however,  was  to  be  realized  in  the  Church; 
for  Jesus,  in  speaking  of  His  intention  with  refer- 
ence to  the  future  founding  of  His  Church,  had  not 
only  indicated  the  close  relation  of  the  Church  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  the  one  being  the  future 
manifestation-form  of  the  other,  but  also  stated 
that  He  Himself  would  build  the  Church,  thus 
directly  revealing  His  power  in  it.  It  is  therefore 
not  unnatural  to  understand  the  'coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man  in  his  kingdom '  or  '  the  kingdom  (hav- 
ing) come  in  power '  as  referring  to  the  establish- 
ment of  His  Church,  its  equipment  with  power 
through  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost,  and 
its  activity  in  realizing  the  Kingdom  under  His 
direction.  Others  seek  the  fulfilment  of  Jesus 
prophecy  in  the  Transfiguration,  His  appearances 
to  the  disciples  after  the  resurrection,  or  speci- 
fically in  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost,  or  in 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  or  still  more  generally  '  in 
some  convincing  proof  that  the  Messiah's  kingdom 
had  been  actually  set  up,  as  predicted  by  prophets 
and  by  Christ  Himself  (Alexander,  Matthew, 
p.  446). 

Literatfre.  — Reland,  Palmstina,  ii.  918-922;  Ou£rint  De- 
scription de  la  Palestine,  'Galilee,'  ii.  B08-82S :  MF^  i.»: 
109-113;  G.  A.  Smith,  HGUL,  473-480;  Buhl,  GAP  238 fl., 
Baedeker,  Palestine1*,  291  f.;  Schurer,  HJP  (Index);  arit. 
'Caesarea'  (Ewinfr)  and  'Peter'  (Chaae)  in  Hastings  uu, 
'  Caesarea  '  (G.  A.  Smith),  '  Ministry,' '  Simon  Peter '  (Schmieden 
in  Encyc.  Bibl. ;  '  Gaulanitis '  and  '  Palaatina '  (Guthe),  K'jclie  _ 
(Kostlin),  'Petrus,  der  Apoatel'  (Sieffert)  in  Herzoga  FR&*, 
Holtzmann,  llandkommentar,  i.,  ii  attest.  Theologie,  i.  p.  211 1- , 
Zahn,  Eoangelium  des  Matthaus;  Dalman,  Words  of  Jews, 
p.  264  ff. ;  Voa,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  the  Kvngaom 
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of  God  ami  the  Church,  140-168 ;  Lowrie,  The  Church  and  its 
Organization,  102-123;  Hort,  The  Christian  Ecclesia;  A.  B 
Bruce,  The  Training  of  the  Twelve,  ch.  xi. 

William  P.  Armstrong. 

CAIAPHAS  {Kaiatpas ;  according  to  Josephus, 
'Joseph  Caiaphas')  was  appointed  high  priest  of 
the  Jews  in  or  soon  after  a.d.  18,  ami  held  ollice 
until  lie  was  deposed  by  Vitellius  about  a.d.  36 
(Jos.  Ant.  xviil  ii.  2,  iv.  3).  He  is  referred  to  as 
the  hiyh  priest  in  Lk  3a  (with  Annas),  Mt  26lfi7, 
and  is  mentioned  along  witli  Annas,  John,  and 
Alexander  among  the  heads  of  the  Sanhedrin  in 
Ac  4".  The  length  of  his  rule,  compared  with  the 
short  periods  allowed  to  his  immediate  predeces- 
sors, suggests  that  he  proved  a  satisfactory  and 
submissive  agent  of  the  Roman  policy.  By  two 
of  the  Evangelists,  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John, 
Cniaphas  is  specially  connected  by  name  with 
the  procedure  which  led  to  the  condemnation 
and  death  of  Jesus.  When,  after  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  the  'high  priests  and  Pharisees'  held  a 
meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin  {informal,  as  Caiaphas 
does  not  appear  to  have  presided),  it  was  Caiaphas 
who  gave  the  ironically  prophetic  advice  that  it 
was  expedient  that  one  man  should  die  for  the 
people  (Jn  ll5l)).  'St.  John,  contemplating  that 
sentence  years  after,  could  not  but  feel  that  there 
was  something  in  those  words  deeper  than  met 
the  ear,  a  truth  almost  inspired,  which  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  call  prophetic'  (V.  W.  Robertson, 
Sermons,  i.  134).  In  saying  that  'being  high 
priest  that  same  year  he  prophesied,'  the  Evangelist 
does  no  more  than  claim  for  the  theocratic  head  of 
the  nation  the  function  wTiieh  might  be  supposed 
to  he  latent  in  his  office  (cf.  the  remark  of  Philo 
quoted  by  Westcutt :  '  ttie  true  priest  is  a  pro- 
phet'; see  also  the  remarks  of  Dale,  The  Atonement, 
p.  169  ft'. ),  and  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  exercised 
by  some  of  his  predecessors  in  the  office  (Nu  27-1). 
The  threefold  repetition  by  St.  John  of  the  state- 
ment that  Cai  iphas  was  high  priest  '  that  same 
year'  (AV;  11 V  'that  year')  has  been  made  the 
ground  of  charging  the  Fourth  Evangelist  with 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  high  priest  might 
hold  olhce  for  more  than  one  year.  But  this  criti- 
cism rests  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  phrase  (row 
iviavroS  iKdpov),  which  emphasizes  not  the  date,  but 
the  character  of  the  year= '  that  fateful  year '  (cf. 
Jn  2i>'9  Mk  4s5). 

The  resolution  thus  prompted  took  effect  in  the 
arrest  of  Jesus;  but,  as  son-in-law  to  Annas, 
Caiaphas  permitted  the  prisoner  to  be  taken  first 
before  him  (Jn  1813)  for  a  private  examination. 
Whether  this  took  place  in  the  '  palace'  of  Caiaphas, 
where  Annas  was  living,  or  elsewhere,  is  not  clear. 
It  is  also  uncertain  whether  the  Fourth  Gospel 
contains  any  record  of  an  examination  of  Jesus  by 
Caiaphas.  According  to  the  reading  and  interpre- 
tation of  Jn  18^  in  RV,  it  does  not ;  but  it  is  held 
by  some  {e.g.  Meyer  and  Edersheim,  against  West- 
cott)  that  AV  may  be  correct,  and  that  the  high 
priest  referred  to  in  vv.15iia  and'"  was  Caiaphas. 
According  to  the  narrative  of  the  Synoptists,  it 
was  to  Caiaphas  the  '  high  priest,'  or  the  '  house 
of  Caiaphas,'  that  Jesus  was  led,  and  there,  at  the 
(irregular)  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin  at  daybreak 
(Mt  26w,  Mk  14s5,  Lk  22flb),  Caiaphas  presided  ;  and 
it  was  he  who  brought  the  trial  to  a  conclusion  by 
declaring  Jesus  guilty  of  blasphemy,  and  demand- 
ing sentence  upon  Him. 

Caiaphas  appears  again  in  Ac  4°  in  company 
with  Annas  and  others,  as  initiating  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  later  proceedings 
is  probably  the   'hi-di   priest'  referred  to  in  Ac 

Literature.— On  the  name,  Nestle  in  Expos.  Times,  x.  [1899] 
p.  185.  On  the  historical  circumstances,  Schurer,  IMP  ii.  i. 
182 f.,  199;  Andrews,  Life  of  >mr  Lord,  137, 505.  On  the  ethical 
significance  of  Caiaphas'  attitude  to  Christ,  F.  W.  Robertson,  ' 


Sermons,  I.  132;  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Sermons  i„  St  Paul',  K- 
A.  Maclaren,  Chrust  in  the  Heart.  »v>-  V  U  <<;£  i  i-  '  '5;. 
the  Prophets,  73  ;    W.  R  Sinicox    tV*'i«, ,'  p Wl  J,T^ 

!ypH1ron' lalu° of  the  *•*.  *«:  ^x^rt: 

CAINAN.— The  name  occurs  twice  in  St.  Luke's 

flT^T^^  L°rd  =  W0f  the  SOn  of  Arphaxad 
(Lk  6M) ;  (2)  of  the  son  of  Enos  (v.38). 

CALENDAR,  THE  CHRISTIAN.— 

I.  The  Christian  Week. 

1.  The  Lord's  Day. 

2.  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

3.  Saturday. 

II.  The  Christian  Year. 

1.  Easter. 

(a)  The  name. 

(b)  Early  observance  of  Easti>r. 

(c)  The  ljuartodeciman  Controversy. 

(d)  Determination  of  Easter,    Paschal  cycles 

(e)  The  fast  before  Easter. 

(f)  Palm  Sunday. 

W)  Maundy  Thursday. 
</i)  Easter  Week. 

2.  Pentecost  and  Ascension. 

(a)  The  name  'Pentecost.' 

(b)  Connexion  of  Pentecost  and  Ascension. 

3.  Christmas  and  Epiphany. 

(a)  Their  origin. 

(b)  Advent. 

4.  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple. 

5.  Commemoration  of  Saints,  et^;. 
Recapitulation  of  festal  cycles. 

Literature. 

The  Christian  Calendar  in  its  origin  appears  to 
have  been  based  mainly  on  the  desire  to  com- 
memorate, by  festival  or  byfa^t,  the  events  of  our 
Lord's  life  upon  earth.  These  commemorations 
were  either  weekly  or  annual.  But  while  the 
weekly  observances  were  developed  early— almost, 
or  in  part  quite,  from  Apostolic  times— the  annual 
celebrations  were  of  very  slow  growth,  and  for 
some  three  hundred  years  were  con  lined  to  the 
two  seasons  when  the  Jews  and  Christians  in 
common  observed  a  commemoration,  Easter  and 
Pentecost.  It  is  noteworthy,  as  showing  that  the 
main  desire  was  to  commemorate  the  events  in  the 
life  of  Jesus,  that  one  of  the  very  earliest  books 
which  exhibit  any  considerable  development  of  the 
festal  cycle  is  the  so-called  Ptlgrimmje  of  Silvia, 
otherwise  of  Etheria  (about  A.D.  385),  in  which  the 
customs  at  Jerusalem  are  described.  It  was  natural 
that  those  who  lived  in  the  land  where  the  events 
narrated  by  the  sacred  history  took  place,  should 
wish  to  commemorate  them  on  the  spot  by  annual 
observances.  But  this  development  took  place 
only  in  the  4th  century. 

I.  The  Christian  Week.— 1.  The  Lord's  Day.— 
It  is  significant  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  dis- 
ciples after  the  evening  when  they  saw  their  newly- 
risen  Master  was,  as  far  as  the  Gospel  tells  us,  on 
the  immediately  succeeding  '  first  day  of  the  week ' 
(Jn  205*  ytO"  wipas  6kt6 :  note  how  emphatically  the 
Evangelist  says  of  the  preceding  week,  tjJ  jtun"  riiv 
ffaPp&TW,  201,'  and  tj}  v^pa  ixdvri  rjj  fit?  tra.ppa.Tuv, 
20ly).  It  was  more  than  an  accidental  coincidence 
if,  as  is  very  generally  assumed,  the  birthday  of 
the  Church  (Ac  21)  was  also  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  At  Troas  the  Christians  met  together,  or 
held  a  synaxb  (avvv,yptvuv  i)fj.w»),  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week  for  worship  and  the  Eucharist  (Ac2U7, 
where  ev  rij  fuq.  rdv  aappdruv  appears  to  be  more 
than  a  mere  chronological  reference,  and  to  indi- 
cate a  custom),  and  also  probably  for  the  Agape 
(cf.  20'  with  20").  In  this  and  other  passages  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  the  'first  day  of  the 
week  :  began,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Jew, 
with  what  we  should  call  Saturday  night;  and 
this  consideration  is  against  Prof.  Kamsay's  view 
that  the  service  at  Troas  began  on  what  ve  should 
call  Sunday  night  (St.  Paul  the  'Traveller,  ch. 
xiii.  §  3).  That  it  was  the  custom  for  Christians  to 
meet  together  for  worship  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week  appears  also  from  1  Co   16-  (Kara  piav  aap- 
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P&tov)>  where  the  Corinthians  are  bidden  each  to 
'lay  by  him  in  store,'  that  there  might  be  no  col- 
lection when  the  Apostle  came.  This  would  point 
probably  to  a  weekly  assembly  at  which  alms  were 
collected.  Otherwise  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
one  day  of  the  week  should  be  specially  mentioned. 

The  first  mention  of  the  'Lord's  Day'  byname 
is  Rev  l10,  if  indeed  this  is  the  right  interpretation 
{iyevj/itiv  iv  vveu/iaTt  4v  t#  KvptaKrj  T}p,4p<p).  This 
phrase  has  been  variously  interpreted  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  or  of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  or  of 
the  Sabbath,  or  of  Easter  Day.  The  last  two 
interpretations  may  be  dismissed  as  having  no 
support  from  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writings. 
The  identification  of  if  KvpianT}  ritiipa  with  the  Last 
Day  has  more  probability;  it  would  then  be 
equivalent  to  ij  Tiixtpa,  tov  Kvpiov  (2  Th  2- ;  cf.  1  Th 
&  ytfpa  Kvpiov,  Ac  22u  from  Jl  231,  2  P  310,  1  Co  Is 
ei>  tjj  ij^pa  tov  Kvpiov  i]p.wv  'Irjaov  Xpiffrov,  and  1  Co 
5s,  2  Co  1M,  Ph  lfi),  and  would  mean  that  the  Apo- 
calyptist  is  carried  forward  in  vision  to  the  day  of 
the  end  of  the  world.  It  is  a  valid  objection  to 
this  view  that  it  would  practically  make  the 
Apocalypse  deal  only  with  the  future,  and  that 
almost  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  authors  after  the 
canonical  writers  use  Kvptwy  in  the  sense  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week  (see  below).  The  more 
probable  interpretation  of  the  phrase  in  question 
is  therefore  the  first  mentioned  above. 

The  NT  evidence  does  not  compel  the  belief  that 
the  Lord's  Day  was  of  universal  observance  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  but  it  at  least  makes 
it  probable  (especially  when  we  find  it  so  generally 
established  in  the  next  age)  that  it  was  of  Apos- 
tolic precept.  And  there  is  nothing  to  forbid  the 
supposition  that  it  was  a  following  of  the  spirit  of 
the  teaching  of  the  great  Forty  Days  (Ac  la).  But 
we  may  gather,  with  the  historian  Socrates  (HE 
v.  22),  that  the  'Saviour  and  His  Apostles'  did 
not  make  fixed  rules  as  to  the  observance  of  days, 
and  'enjoined  us  by  no  law  to  keep  this  feast  [he 
is  speaking  of  Easter,  but  his  argument  applies 
equally  to  Sunday],  nor  do  the  Gospels  and  Apostles 
threaten  us  with  any  penalty,  punishment,  or 
curse  for  the  neglect  of  it,  as  the  Mosaic  Law  does 
the  Jews.  .  The  aim  of  the  Apostles  wa3  not  to 
appoint  festival  days,  but  to  teach  a  righteous  life 
and  piety.' 

To  pass  to  the  post- Apostolic  age,  Barnabas 
(xv.  9)  says  :  'We  keep  the  eighth  day  for  rejoic- 
ing, in  the  which  also  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead, 
and,  having  been  manifested,  ascended  into  the 
heavens,'  a,  passage  which  throws  some  light  on 
the  occasional  observance  in  later  times  of  Ascen- 
sion Day  and  Pentecost  together.  Barnabas  pur- 
posely names  the  'eighth  day'  rather  than  the 
hrst,  as  he  has  just  spoken  of  it  as  following  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  the  seventh  day.  'I  will  make 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  day,  which  is  the  be- 
ginning of  another  world.'  The  Didache  speaks  of 
the  synaxis  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  uses  the  pleon- 
astic phrase  Kara  KvptaKijv  Kvpiov  <jvvax&ivrt% ;  the 
purpose  of  the  synaxis  was  that  the  Christians 
might  break  bread  and  celebrate  the  Eucharist, 
having  confessed  their  sins  that  their  sacrifice 
might  be  pure  (§  14).—  Ignatius  [Magn.  §  9)  speaks 
ot  Christians  no  longer  observing' Sabbaths,  but 
fashioning  their  lives  after  the  Lord's  Day  (w^n 
ffn^aTifoM-ei,  dXXi  Ko.rk  KvpuL^y  f^ej),  which  at 
least  involves  a  general  observance  of  the  first  day 
of  the  week. --Pliny  {Ej>.  96)  says  only  that  the 
Christians  met  on  a  fixed  day,  and  does  not  say 
winch  (  S(,hti  stato  die  ante  lucem  convenire  car- 
menque  (  uisto  quasi  deo  dieere  secum  invicem 
;,'  'J:  nHV  apparently,  as  Lightfoot  observes 
Fn,l  ""/'  I'  }K  52)'  Confuses  li-iptism  and  the 
Eucharist ;  but  we  may  probably  gather  from  his 
account  that  the  Christian*  of  Lithynia  met  before 


dawn  on  a  fixed  day  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist, 
and  later  in  the  day  met  for  the  Agape.  This 
inference  is  disputed  by  some.— Justin  Martyr 
describes  the  assembling  'on  the  day  called  Sun- 
day' (ttj  rod  i)\tov  Xeyo/Mtrji  Tifitp?)  for  the  Eucharist 
by  'all  who  live  in  cities  or  in  the  country'  (Apol. 
i.  §  67).  He  also  explicitly  mentions  the  Sunday 
collection  of  alms,  as  in  1  Co  16-.  In  the  Dialogue 
also  Justin  extols  the  'eighth  day' (cf.  Barnabas, 
I.e.)  as  possessing  a  'mysterious  import,'  which  the 
seventh  day  had  not ;  lie  is  referring  to  the  Jewish 
circumcision  as  a  type  of  '  the  true  circumcision 
by  which  we  are  circumcised  from  deceit  and  ini- 
quity, through  Him  who  rose  from  the  dead  on  the 
first  day  after  the  Sabbath'  (Dial.  24,  41). 

That  KvpiatcT)  became  a  common  name  in  the 
2nd  cent,  for  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  further 
clear  from  the  fact,  which  Eusebius  tells  us  (HE 
iv.  26),  that  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis  about  A.D. 
170,  wrote  a  book  irepi  k  uptaic  fjs  (6  tt.  k.  A<>yos). 
Dionysius  of  Corinth  (A.D.  171)  in  his  Epistle  to 
Soter  calls  Sunday  '  the  Lord's  Day'  (Eusebius, 
HE  iv.  23 :  tijv  o"f)fiepov  Kvpta.KT)i>  ayiav  Tjfitpav  Strjyi- 
yofiev).  After  this  the  name  becomes  very  com- 
mon, and  we  find  it  both  in  Greek  {e.g.  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Strom,  vii.  12)  and  in  Latin,  dies  do- 
■minica  (e.g.  Tertullian,  tic  Cor.  3). 

There  is  little  evidence  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  Lord's  Day  was  observed  in  the  earliest  ages. 
The  Eucharist  and  probably  the  Agape  were  cele- 
brated ;  but  perhaps  to  a  great  extent  other  occu- 
pations went  on  much  as  usual.  It  would  not  be 
easy  for  Christian  working  men  to  absent  them- 
selves from  their  avocations  on  a  day  when  every- 
one around  them  was  working ;  and  this  may  have 
been  the  reason  why  the  synaxis  took  place  at 
night  or  before  dawn,  as  in  the  examples  in  Acts 
and  in  Pliny.  St.  Paul  apparently  began  his 
journey  from  Troas  (Ac  20)  on  Sunday.  There  is 
no  evidence  in  the  earliest  ages  of  any  attempt  to 
transfer  the  obligations  of  Sabbath  observance  to 
the  Lord's  Day.  The  Jewish  Christians  already 
had  their  day  of  rest  on  the  Saturday.  But,  as 
Zahn  observes  (Shizzen  aus  dem  Leben  der  Alton 
Kircke,  p.  214),  the  Gentile  Christians  must  have 
very  quickly  learnt  all  over  the  world  to  keep  the 
Lord's  Day ;  they  were  never  compelled  to  Keep 
the  Sabbath,  which  was  not  one  of  the  four  ob- 
servances enjoined  in  Ac  15a>. 

Tertullian,  however,  is  the  first  to  mention  a 
Sunday  rest  (Apologet.  16,  de  Orat.  23),  saying 
that  the  Christians  postponed  ordinary  duties  and 
business  only  on  that  day,  the  day  of  the  Lord's 
resurrection,  and  that  they  gave  up  'the  day  of 
the  sun'  to  joy.  He  contrasts  the  Christian  with 
the  Jewish  rest  by  implication.  He  says  that  the 
Christians  did  not  kneel  on  the  Lord's  Day  (de 
Orat.  23,  de  Cor.  3).  This  custom  we  already  find 
in  Irena-us  (Fragm.  7),  who  traces  it  to  Apostolic 
times ;  and  it  was  afterwards  laid  down  in  the 
20th  canon  of  Nicsea. 

For  the  3rd  and  4th  cents.,  the  Church  Orders, 
some  of  which  have  only  lately  come  to  light,  and 
the  early  Didascalia  (i.e.  the  work  as  it  was  before 
it  was  incorporated  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions, 
and  as  we  have  it,  for  example,  in  the  Verona 
Latin  Fragments,  edited  by  Dr.  Hauler)  throw 
some  light  on  the  question  of  the  Lord's  Day. 
The  Christians  are  bidden  'on  the  Lord's  Day  (die 
dominion),  putting  aside  everything,'  to  assemble 
at  church  (Hauler,  p.  44).  The  fragment  breaks 
off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  explaining  the 
object  of  Sunday  ehurchgoing  ('auaire  salutare 
uerbum  et  nutriri  ab  .  . ')  ;  out  we  can  till  the 
gap  from  other  forms  of  the  Didascalia,  such 
as  the  Syriac  edited  by  Mrs.  Gibson,  from  which 
we  see  that  the  Eucharist  is  being  spoken  of  ('be 
nourished  with  the  divine  food  which  endureth  for 
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ever,'  Gibson,  eh.  xiii.).  This  appears  to  come 
from  the  original  Jhthm-alin,  and  it  is  emphatic- 
ally said  that  the  Lord's  Day  is  the  great  time  for 
the  Christian  assembly,  for  prayer,  F.ucharist,  and 
instruction;  and  this  emphasis  is  all  the  greater 
as  it  was  not  yet  customary  to  have  public  daily 
prayers  for  all  men.  But  about  A.D.  375  the 
writer  of  the  Apostolic  Constitution.*,  in  adapt  in" 
the  I'idascalia,  alters  this  direction  for  Sunday 
worship  to  a  command  to  assemble  twice  daily, 
morning  and  evening  (ii.  59).  In  the  Testament  of 
our  Lord  (c.  350?),  the  way  is  being  felt  towards 
public  daily  service  by  providing  daily  forms  for 
the  clergy  and  the  presbytcrcsses,  with  whom  the 
devout  might  be  invited  to  join  [see,  further,  on 
daily  service,  Wordsworth's  Minittnf  of  (,'mry, 
eh.  vi.;  and  Cooper  and  Maclean's  Testament  of  our 
lord,  p.  189].  We  may  then  say  that  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  4th  cent.  Sunday  was  the  only 
regular  and  universal  day  for  Christian  assemblies. 
There  is  a  possible  local  and  temporary  exception 
in  the  Hippohjtean  Canons  (§  217,  ed.  Aehelis), 
which  command  daily  service ;  but  some  have 
concluded  that  this  is  an  interpolation,  as  it  is 
thought  to  be  in  contradiction  to  §  220.  These 
Cimons  allow  a  bishop  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist 
when  he  pleases.  And  again,  a  daily  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist  is  perhaps  found  in  Cyprian  (de  Omt. 
Dom.  IS).  But  no  further  trace  of  this  is  found 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century.  The  result 
arrived  at  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  Chris- 
tians were  not  bidden  to  pray  daily  ;  from  a  very 
early  period,  certainly  from  about  A.D.  200  on- 
wards, regular  daily  hours  of  prayer  were  pre- 
scribed [e.g.  Can.  ffippol.  %  223  ff.).  But  private 
prayers  are  here  meant,  even  though  sometimes 
they  were  said  in  church.  For  other  synaxes  in 
the  week,  see  below  (§§  2,  3). 

The  Lord's  Day  was  the  usual  day  for  the  ordina- 
tion or  consecration  of  a  bishop  ;  so  the  older 
Didascalia  in  Mrs.  Gibson's  form,  §  iii.  [but  this 
is  an  interpolation  from  one  of  the  following  books], 
the  Efftipti'tn  Church  Order  (ed.  Tattam,  §  31),  the 
Apost'Jn-  Constitutions  (viii.  4),  and  the  Testament 
of  our  Lord  (i.  21);  also  in  the  Ethiopia  Church 
Order  (%  21),  according  to  Aehelis,  though  Ludolf 
{ad  suam  Hist.  JEthiop.  Comment,  p.  323)  has  'in 
die  sabbath'  The  Canons  of  Hippolytus  perhaps 
mention  Saturday,  though  Aehelis  gives  '  in  ea 
hebdomade';  but  the  Arabic  for 'Saturday ' 
and  'week'  are  pronounced  alike  (see  Rahmani, 
Test.  D.  N.  Jestt  Christ i,  p.  xxxvi). 

The  rest  on  the  Lord's  day  appears  (especially 
until  the  time  of  Constantine)  to  nave  been  mainly 
to  allow  of  church -going.  But  in  the  edict  of 
Constantine  in  321,  the  magistrates  and  people  in 
cities  are  bidden  to  rest,  and  all  workshops  are 
directed  to  be  closed  'on  the  venerable  day  of  the 
sun ' ;  while  no  such  obligation  is  laid  on  those 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Whatever  the 
motive  of  the  emperor  in  making  this  decree  may 
have  been  (and  this  is  disputed),  it  doubtless  did 
much  to  bring  about  a  weekly  holiday  on  the 
Lord's  Day. 

2.  Wednesday  and  Friday  fasts.— Almost  from 
the  beginning  we  can  trace  an  observance  of  these 
two  days  for  the  purpose  of  fasting.  In  this  way 
the  early  Christians  interpreted  our  Lord's  words 
in  Mt  G15,  that  they  should  fast  when  the  bride- 
groom should  be  taken  away  from  them ;  though, 
as  we  shall  see,  some  found  a  more  particular 
fulfilment  of  these  words  in  the  fast  before  Easter. 
The  reason  why  Wednesday  and  Friday  were 
chosen  is  not  entirely  obvious.  The  stricter  Jews 
had  made  a  practice  of  fasting  '  twice  in  the  week ' 
(Lk  IS1'-),  and,  as  we  learn  from  the  Didache  (§  8), 
the  Christians  took  over  the  practice,  but  changed 
the  days.     Probably  ever  since  the  Return  from 


the  Captivity,  Monday  and  Thursday  had  been  the 
Jewish  fasts,  though  we  read  of  Judith  fastin- 
daily  save  on  Sabbaths  and  New  Mo  n,  and  hf 
eves  of  both   and    '  the   feasts  and  solemn  days 

Thni?1,v  °f     S,'ael     (Jth  8">-      Monday  and 

Inursday   were    chosen,   or  "  - 


,     , «,        .       ■"-■■>    "■    "iic   aiLerwarus  nr- 

MZ  sionr"'  hecTVUZe  Was  a  tradi««n  that 
Moses  went  up  into  the  Mount  on  the  latter  day 
and  came  down  un  the  former.  But  th,se  were 
not ".alters  of  law  for  the  Mosaic  Code  prescribes 
only  (he  Day  of  Atonement  as  a  fast ;  and  thou-di 
occasional  fast*  were  ordered  in  times  of  troubfe 
tuesewere  never  permanent  nor  of  universal  obli- 
gation. Thus  the  Pharisee's  boast  in  Lk  1812  was 
that  he  did  more  than  he  was  obliged  by  law  to 
do  see,  further,  in  Pluininer's  St.  Luke,  in  loc). 
In  the  sub- Apostolic  age  the  Christians  went  a 
step  further  and  seem  to  have  tried  to  make 
the  \\  ednesday  and  Friday  fasts  universal  The 
Jhtfnr/ic  (§  8)  says  :  '  Let  not  your  fastings  be  with 
the  hypocrites  [the  Jews],  for  they  fast  on  the 
second  and  the  fifth  day  of  the  week;  but  do  ye 
keep  your  fast  on  the  fourth  day  and  on  the 
preparation '  (there  is  a  change  of  construction  : 
rrjffTcvovat  .     Stin-ipg.    aapp&TUiv    .    .    .    ^e<j    S£ 

vya-TEi'vare  TtTp&Sa  Kal  TapaaKevrji'.  For  the  latter, 
vrttrrevw  with  direct  accusative,  see  the  parallel 
Apost.  Const  vii.  23  and  v.  15;  and  Oxyrhynchus 
Login,  2:  tap  fii)  v^Tfutr-qre  rbv  K6<rfiov,  and  Testa- 
ment of  our  Lord,  ii.  6  and  12  [apparently]).  A 
reason  was  found  for  the  choice  of  Wednesday  and 
Friday  in  the  fact  that  on  the  former  day  the  Jews 
made  a  conspiracy  against  our  Lord,  and  that  He 
was  crucified  on  the  latter.  But  this  first  appears 
in  Peter  of  Alexandria  (t  311),  who  gives  this  ex- 
planation in  his  Canonical  Epistle  (canon  xv. ), 
It  reappears  elsewhere,  e.g.  in  Apost.  Const,  v.  15. 
Another  explanation  is  given  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria (Strom,  vii.  12).  He  says  that  the  fourth 
and  sixth  days  are  named  from  Hermes  and  Aphro- 
dite respectively.  The  true  Christian  or  '  Gnostic ' 
fasts  in  his  life  in  respect  of  covetousness  and 
voluptuousness,  from  which  all  the  vices  grow. 
Considering,  then,  that  the  symbolical  explana- 
tions differ,  and  that  they  are  not  found  until  a 
somewhat  later  date  than  the  first  mention  of 
these  days,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
are  afterthoughts.  Yet  it  is  probable  that,  when 
the  Jewish  fast  days  had  to  ue  changed,  Friday 
was  not  accidentally  fixed  upon,  but  that  our 
Lord's  death  on  that  day  would  make  it  appro- 
priate as  a  fast ;  and  when  once  Friday  was  chosen, 
Wednesday  would  follow  from  mere  considerations 
of  convenience. 

Other  early  authorities  for  week-dav  fasts  are 
Hernias,  TVrtullian,  Hippolytus,  the  Hippohjtean 
Canons,  and  Origen.  Hernias  (Sim.  v.  1)  does  not 
mention  the  days  on  which  it  was  usual  to  fast; 
but  he  says  that  he  was  fasting  and  seated  on  a 
certain  mountain,  giving  thanks  to  the  Lord,  when 
he  met  the  Shepherd,  who  asked  him  why  he  was 
there.  He  replies  that  he  is  keeping  a  '  station ' 
(ffrariuva  ^xwh  which  lie  explains  as  being  a 
fast.  Tertullian  expressly  mentions  Wednesday 
and  Friday  (de  Jejvn.  2  and  14:  '  stationibus 
rjuartam  et  sextant  sabbati  dicamus,  et  jejuniis 
parasceuen ' — a  diHictilt  phrase,  since  the  sixth  day 
and  '  parasceue '  are  one ;  perhaps  the  meaning  is 
that  Wednesday  was  a  'half-fast'  [de  Jejun.  13] 
in  Tertullian's  time,  and  Friday  a  whole  one,  or 
perhaps  Tertullian  means  Good  Friday  here  by 
'parasceue').  He  says  that  the  Eucharist  was 
celebrated  on  those  days  (de  Orat.  19).  For  Hip- 
polytus, see  below  (§  3)  on  the  Saturday  fast.  The 
Jlippolylean  Canons,  which,  whether  they  repre- 
sent Roman  usage  or  Alexandrian,  probably  date 
from  the  first  half  of  the  3rd  cent.,  prescribe  fasts 
'  feria  quarta  et  sexta  [et  quadraginta],'  though  it 
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approves  of  individuals  adding  other  fasts  to  these 
(§  154 ;  the  bracketed  words  seem  to  be  an  inter- 
polation). Origen  speaks  of  Wednesday  and  Friday 
as  days  'quibus  solemniter  jejunamus'  {in  Lev. 
Horn,  x.,  but  see  II.  1  r,  below). 

But  hereafter  there  is  a  break,  except  that  Peter 
of  Alexandria  gives  evidence  for  Egypt,  and  that 
in  the  Edessene  Canons  of  the  first  half  of  the  4th 
cent,  there  are  directions  for  the  Eucharist  on 
Sundays,  for  service  'on  the  fourth  day,'  and  for 
service  'on  the  eve'  [of  the  Sabbath]  at  the  ninth 
hour  (canons  2,  3).  Apparently  the  observance  of 
these  two  days  was  not  universal,  at  any  rate  in 
the  East,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century. 
There  is  no  mention  of  them  in  the  Testament  of 
our  Lord  (c.  350  A.D.  ?),  which  alludes  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  fast  day  falling  in  the  week  (i.  22),  but 
does  not  prescribe  one.  There  is  in  this  curious 
Church  Order  a  regulation  for  bishops  and  pres- 
byters to  fast  three  days  a  week,  perhaps  only  for 
one  year  from  their  ordination,  but  they  are  not 
tied  down  to  any  lixed  days,  and  the  rule  is  ex- 
pressly said  to  be  'for  the  priests  only.'  The 
Arrihu-  Didasnilia  (§  38,  c.  380  A.D.?),  which  is 
probably  based  on  the  Testament,  mentions  ex- 
plicitly Wednesday  and  Friday  as  the  two  fast 
days  of  the  week,  and  says  that  when  a  festival 
falls  on  these  days  they  shall  pray  and  not  receive 
the  holy  mysteries,  and  shall  not  interrupt  the 
fasting  till  the  ninth  hour  [see  a  German  trans- 
lation of  these  later  chapters  in  Funk's  Apostol. 
Kon.ttitiitionen;  the  rest  is  not  published].  There 
is  abundant  evidence  towards  the  end  of  the  4th 
cent,  for  these  days:  Apost.  Const.  ,\  15,  vii.  23; 
Apost.  Cnn.  60  (68) ;  pseudo-Ignat.  ad  Phil.  13  ; 
Epiphanius,  Hmr.  lxv.  6  (ed.  Dionysius  Petavius, 
lib.  iii.  6,  p.  910),  and  Expos.  Fid.  21.  The  Apos- 
tol ir  Constitutions  are  here  (vii.  23)  based  on  the 
Did'fhc,  ami  repeat  its  language  about  the  change 
of  day  from  those  of  the  '  hypocrites.'  The  Apos- 
tolic Canon  makes  it  incumbent  on  all,  under 
penalty,  to  keep  these  days,  unless  in  sickness. 
Pseudo- Ignatius,  who  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
author  of  the  Apost.  Constitutions  [so  Harnack, 
Bright  man  ;  but  Light  foot  (Ianatius-,  i.  265  f.) 
thinks  otherwise]  re-echoes  their  language.  Epi- 
plmnius  says  that  these  two  days  were  observed 
everywhere  (ev  wairi  kXi/acwi  tijs  olKov^iv^)  ;  he  calls 
them  rerpds  and  wpmrapparop.  Bp.  J.  Wordsworth 
conjectures  that  the  restoration  of  these  days  in 
the  East  w:is  largely  due  to  Epiphanius  (Hint,  of 
Grwc,  eh."  VI.  ii.).  Probably  in  Egypt  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  West  their  observance  was 
continuous. 

Usually  the  Eucharist  was  celebrated  on  I 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays;  perhaps  often  (as  the 
Amhn-  Dtd'ttndin  may  suggest)  at  a  late  hour, 
so  that  the  fast  might  be  preserved,  though  Ter-  ! 
tullian  speaks  [de  Orat.  19)  of  the  service  being 
during  the  hours  of  fasting  on  these  days,  and  of 
scrupulous  communicants  reserving  the  elements 
in  private  to  as  not  to  break  the  fast.  In  'Silvia' 
(iv.  3,  in  Duchesne's  Orir/ines,  Appendix)  the  ob- 
servance of  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in  Lent  is 
spoken  of:  ' Diebus  vero  quadragesimarnm  .  . 
qiiaita  fena  ad  nona  in  Syon  [the  traditional  scene 
of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  possibly  the  site 
or  M.  Mark  s  house,  called  by  Epiphanius  and  St. 
<-ynl  ot  Jerusalem  the  Church  of  the  Apostles] 
pruceiiitur  pixta  consuetudinem  totius  anni,  et 
omnia  aguntnr  qU!E  consuetudo  est  ad  nonam  agi 
pueter  oblatio.  .  .  Sexta  feria  autem  similiter 
ZI?H^wnitlV1?ut.lluart*  feria,'  which  must 
mean  t,, at  the  Eucharist  was  usually  celebrated  on 
tl  nlwf  ^on,after  non*  at  3  p.ni.  exeept  in  Lent, 
?.  ?£'  D'lt'teSne  ¥em8  t0  invert  this  conclusion 
L-f^i  *  F ■  f-1  \  ' Silvia '  «**  that  on  these 
dajs,  unless  a  festival  of  the  martyrs  fell  on  one 


of  them,  even  the  catechumens  fasted.  In  the  5th 
cent,  an  exception  to  the  Wednesday  and  Friday 
Eucharist  is  mentioned  by  Socrates  (HE  v.  22)  in 
the  case  of  the  Wednesday  and  Friday  before 
Easter. 

These  days  were  called  'half-fasts,'  semi-jejunia 
(Tertull.  de  Jejun.  13),  because  on  them  Christians 
broke  their  fast  at  3  p.m.  or  even  at  noon;  or 
more  frequently  'station  days'  as  in  Hennas  {I.e., 
though  he  does  not  specify  the  days)  and  in  Ter- 
tullian  (de  Jejun.  14).  This  isa  military  metaphor. 
Tertullian  (de  Orat.  19)  says :  '  If  the  Station  has 
received  its  name  from  the  example  of  military  life 
—for  we  are  God's  military  [cf.  2  Co  104,  1  Ti  l"]— 
certainly  no  gladness  or  sadness  chancing  to  the 
camp  abolishes  the  Stations  of  the  soldiers  ;  for 
gladness  will  carry  out  discipline  more  willingly, 
sadness  more  carefully.'  And  St.  Ambrose  says: 
'  Our  fasts  are  our  encampments  which  protect  us 
from  the  devil's  attack ;  in  short,  they  are  called 
Stations,  because  standing  and  staying  in  them 
we  repel  our  plotting  foes'  {Serm.  25,  ea.  of  1549, 
p.  710V). 

3.  Saturday.— There  was  a  considerable  diverg- 
ence of  custom  with  regard  to  the  observance  of 
Saturday.  In  the  East  it  was  commonly  regarded 
as  a  feast,  while  in  many  parts  of  the  West  it 
was  a  fast,  that  of  Friday  being  continued  to  the 
Saturday,  and  the  added  fast  being  called  a  '  super- 
position' {superpositio,  vHpOeats).  Tertullian  (de 
Jejun.  14)  mentions  and  condemns  the  custom  of 
fasting  on  Saturday:  'You  ['  psychic'  Christians] 
sometimes  continue  your  station  even  over  the 
Sabbath,  a  day  never  to  be  kept  as  *  fast  except 
at  the  Passover  season.'  St.  Jerome  writing  to 
Luciniusin  A.D.  39S  (Ep.  71)  discusses  the  question, 
and  says  that  it  had  been  'treated  by  the  eloquent 
Hippoiytus'  and  others;  but  he  does  not  tell  us 
what  their  opinions  were.  The  Council  of  Elvira 
in  Spain  (c.  305  A.D.)  ordered  superpositions  each 
month  except  in  July  and  August  (canon  23) ;  and 
in  canon  26  says  that  the  error  is  to  be  corrected 
'ut  omni  sabbati  die  superpositiones  celebremus,' 
which  may  mean  that  superpositions  were  to  be 
held  every  Saturday  (Hefele),  or  that  this  weekly 
fast  was  "henceforward  forbidden  (Bp.  J.  Words- 
worth). The  latter  meaning  would  suit  canon  23 
better,  but  Hefele's  construction  suits  canon  43. 
St.  Augustine  says  that  in  his  time  they  did  not 
fast  at  Milan  on  Saturday  (Ep.  liv.  ad  Januar.  §  3). 
Writing  in  the  5th  cent.,  Socrates  (HE  v.  22)  says 
that  in  his  day  almost  all  Churches  celebrated  the 
sacred  mysteries  on  the  Sabbath  of  every  week 
[Saturday],  yet  the  Christians  of  Alexandria  and 
Koine,  on  account  of  some  ancient  tradition,  had 
ceased  to  do  this.  This  'ancient  tradition*  may 
probably  go  back  before  the  4th  century.  Socrates 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  Egyptians  near  Alexandria 
and  those  of  the  Thebaid  held  synaxes  on  the 
Sabbath,  but,  unlike  other  Christians,  'after  hav- 
ing eaten  and  satisfied  themselves  with  food  of 
all  kinds  [the  Agape?],  in  the  evening  make  the 
O tiering  (trepi  iairipav  Trpoatpipovres)  and  partake  of 
the  mysteries.'  Sozomen  (HE  vii.  19)  repeats 
Socrates'  statements.* 

The  Testament  of  our  Lord  (i.  23),  according  to 
our  present  Syriac  text,  prescribes  Eucharists  on 
Saturday  or  Sunday  ;  but  we  must  probably  correct 
'or'  into  'and,'  by  the  omission  of  one  Syriac 

letter  (  o]   into  O),  and  the  rule  will  then  agree 

•Dom  Leclercq  (Diet.  d'Archeol.  Chrtt.  s.v.  'Agape,'  col-  822) 
thinks  that  in  Socrates  and  Sozomen  there  is  no  trace  of  an 
Agape,  but  onlv  ot  a  Eucharist.  But  it  appears  clear  to  the 
present  writer  that  the  words  '  eating  and  satisfying  themselves 
point  to  the  Agape,  and  that  the  whole  purpose  of  the  custom 
described  is  to  keep  up  the  example  of  the  Lost  Supper,  rot 
a  full  discussion  of  the  or  gin  and  date  of  introduction  of  tne 
Agape,  see  Hastings'  (t'ortiwoaiing)  l/iet.  of  lletigiun,  s.v. 
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with  the  Arabic  Didasca I ia,  §  3S.  Jn  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions  (ii.  59)  Saturday  and  Sunday  are 
specially  appointed  for  Divine  service;  and  we 
note  that  in  this  passage  Saturday  is  the  author's 
interpolation  into  his  source,  the  old  Didasralia 
mentioning  only  Sunday  (Hauler,  Verona  Frag- 
wants,  p.  44).  Pseudo- Ignatius  forbids  a  Christian 
to  fast  on  Sunday,  save  on  Easter  Even  [the  read- 
ing of  the  last  words  is  doubtful,  but  the  sense  is 
clear],  lest  he  be  u.  '  Christ-slayer '  (xpiotokt-jcoj). 
And  so  the  same  author  in  A  pout.  Const,  vii.  23 
bids  his  hearers  feast  on  the  Sabbath  and  the 
Lord's  Day,  except  on  Easter  Even  ;  and  in  v.  13, 
15,  he  bids  them  leave  oil"  fasting  on  the  seventh 
day,  save  on  that  Sabbath  when  the  Creator  was 
under  the  ground.  The  Apostolic  Canons  strongly 
make  the  same  prohibition  as  to  fasting  on  ordi- 
nary Saturdays  (Canon  66  [65]). 

As  we  saw  above,  Alexandria  did  not  celebrate 
the  Eucharist  on  Saturday  for  some  time  before 
Socrates.  St.  Athanasius  (Apol.  con.  Avian.  11) 
implies  that  it  was  celebrated  on  Sunday  only. 
He  rt'i>lios  to  a  charge  against  Macarius  of  break- 
ing a  chalice,  and  shows  that  the  place  alleged 
was  not  a  church,  that  there  was  no  one  there  to 
perform  the  '  sacred  office,'  and  that  the  day  was 
not  the  Lord's  Day,  and  did  not  require  the  use  of 
it  [the  sacred  office].  This  at  least  shows  that 
there  was  no  fixed  day  except  Sunday  for  the 
Eucharist.  And  Brightman  {Jo urn.  of  Tlicol. 
Stud.  i.  92)  thinks  that  the  same  is  implied  in  the 
Sacramentary  of  Serapion(c.  350  A. D.),  which  gives 
'The  first  prayer  of  the  Lord's  day'  (k^io^s), 
without  arranging  for  any  other  day.  But  this  is 
hardly  conclusive,  especially  as  Thmuis  was  not 
Alexandria,  and  Socrates  says  that  the  '  neigh- 
bours of  Alexandria  '  did  have  a  Saturday  Euchar- 
ist. By  A.D.  380  the  latter  was  already  established 
in  Alexandria  (Timothy  of  Alex,  licspons.  Canon. 
13,  see  Brightman,  I.e.).  Cassian  says  that  in  his 
time  there  were  no  public  services  in  the  day 
among  tlie  Egyptians  except  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  when  they  met  at  the  third  hour  for 
Hcly  Communion  (hist.  iii.  2).  St.  Augustine 
sums  up  the  matter  by  saying  that  in  some  places 
no  day  passed  without  the  sacrifice  being  ottered  ; 
in  others  it  was  only  on  Saturday  and  the  Lord's 
Day,  or,  it  may  be,  only  on  the  Lord's  Day  (Ep. 
liv.  ad  Jamtar.  §  2). 

For  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia  we  have  no  satis- 
factory evidence  with  regard  to  the  observance  of 
Saturday  in  the  4th  century.  Tlie  49th  canon  of 
Laodieea  in  Phrygia  (c.  380?)  says  that  during 
Lent  the  bread  shall  not  be  offered  except  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  from  which  it  niay  perhaps 
be  inferred  that  these  two  days  were  '  liturgical ' 
all  through  the  year.  St.  Basil  in  bis  93rd  Epistle, 
ad  Ctvsnriam  (v. I.  Cassarium  ;  in  the  Paris  ed.  of 
1618,  Ep.  289),  says  that  he  communicated  four 
times  a  week,  on  the  Lord's  Day,  Wednesday, 
Friday,  and  tlie  Sabbath,  and  on  other  days  if 
there  were  a  commemoration  of  any  saint  (v.l. 
martyr);  he  refers  to  and  defends  the  practice  of 

J>rivate  reservation,  and  says  that  in  Egypt  each 
ay  man  kept  the  Eucliaristic  elements  in  bis  own 
house  and  partook  when  he  liked.  Thus  tlie  fact 
that  Basil  communicated  on  the  days  mentioned 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  Eucharist  on  those 
days. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Saturday  and  Sunday  have 
remained  in  the  Greek  Church  as  the  only  '  liturgi- 
cal '  days  in  Lent,  as  provided  in  the  Laodicean 
canon  ;  whereas  the  Nestorians  provide  Eucliaristic 
lections  for  every  day  in  certain  selected  weeks  in 
Lent  (called  the  'weeks  of  the  mysteries')  with 
the  one  exception  of  Saturday. 

II.  The  Christian  Yeah! —In  addition  to  the 
Weekly  observances,  there  were  annual  commemo- 
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f  events  in  our  Lord's  life,  although  their 
lent  was  slow      Two  of  these,  Easter  and 


rations  of  e 

development  was  slow  Two  of  these,  Easier  and 
l'eutecost,  passe,  to  the  Church  fro..,  the , Jews- 
while others,  such  as  Good  Friday,  Lent,  Ascen- 
sion, Christmas,  Lpiphany,  Advent,  are  of  purely 
Christian  origin.  l        J 

1.  Barter.- <«.)  The   Mw.-'hsb'  (rf™) 
was   the  common  name  for  Faster  at  least  from 

he  2nd  cent,  onwards  m  Greek  and  Latin  Chris. 

lamty;  and  it  is  of  some  importance  to  gather 
f  om  the  earlier  writers  the  reasons  for  its  ,,se,  as 
they  will  show  us  the  exact  meanim-  of  tlie  com 
melioration.  wi<7Xa.  is  taken  from  the  Aramaic 
«W  (tnsha),  the  equivalent  of  Helj.  no|  Umnh) 
'  the  passover.'    Syrian  Christians,  however,  have 


usually  written   the  word   in  the  forn 


U^a 


ipeshd)    as    if    from   ^    ^    'to    rejoice'    (see 

Payne  -  Smith,  Tkesmtms  Syriarus,  in  Inc.); 
though,  in  translating  into  Syriae  from  Ci-ck' 
James  of  Edessa  and  others  use  the  form  fcffig) 
(as  in  the    Testament  of  cur  Lord,  passim);  ;uid 

the  Lexicons  give  a  verb  «,.m^  'to  celebrate 
Easter.'  The  meaning  in  Syriac  literature  is 
usually  'Easter,'  though  the  Nestorian  writers, 
like  their  descendants  to  this  day,  use  it  in  the 
sense  of  'Maundy  Thursday.  The  older  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  commonly  derive  it  from 
traaxeivt  '  to  sutler,'  find  draw  analogies  from 
etymology  between  tlie  paschal  lamb  and  the 
suffering  Christ.  Thus,  perhaps,  Justin  Martyr 
{Dial.  40  ;  be  is  showing  how  the  lamb  sacrificed 
as  the  passover  is  a  type  of  the  Passion)  ;  arid 
most  probably  J  renins  (/Iter.  IV.  x.  1:  '  Mu-w 
foretold  Him  after  a  figurative  manner  by  the 
name  given  to  the  passover,  and  at  that  very- 
festival  did  our  Lord  suffer,  thus  fulfilling  the 
passover').  And  so  perhaps  Tertullian  (adv.  Jud. 
19,  Migne,  vol.  ii.  col.  670)  :  *  It  is  the  Lord's 
passover,  that  is,  the  Passion  of  Christ.'  Lactan- 
tius  expressly  adopts  this  etymology  (Div.  Jnst. 
iv.  26,  Migne,  vol.  l.  col.  531):  'Pascha  nominatur 
d7rti  tou  ira.<jx^",  quia  passionis  figura  est.'  Augus- 
tine, on  the  other  hand  (Ep.  Iv.  1,  ad  Jamtar., 
A.D.  400)  denies  this  interpretation,  while  he  pro- 
poses a  scarcely  better  one :  '  The  word  Pascha 
itself  is  not,  as  is  commonly  thought,  a  Greek 
word ;  those  m  ho  are  acquainted  with  both  lan- 
guages affirm  it  to  be  a  Hebrew  word.  It  is  not 
derived,  therefore,  from  the  Passion  because  of  the 
Greek  word  Traaxetv,  signifying  to  suffer,  but  it 
takes  its  name  from  the  transition  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  from  death  to  life  ;  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Pascha  being,  as  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  it  assure  us,  a  passing  over  or 
transition.  To  this  the  Lord  Himself  designed  to 
allude  when  He  said  :  "  He  that  bcheveth  in  me  is 
passed  from  death  to  life.      .  ."' 

The  question  then  arises,  What  Hid  these  earlier 
writers  mean  by  Pascha?  Was  it  the  com- 
memoration of  the  Passion,  or  of  tlie  Pc.-urrec- 
tion  ?  Irenanis  wrote  a  work,  wepl  tou  iraaxa 
(quoted  by  pseudo-  Justin,  Quatst.  et  rcsp.  ad 
Orthodoxos),  which  is  probably  the  letter  to  Victor 
from  which  Eusebius  gives  extracts  (HE  v.  24). 
In  this  he  speaks  of  a  festival  preceded  by  a  fast 
of  varying  duration  (see  below,  c) ;  and  he  may 
use  the  word  ird<rx»  °f  tlie  festival  or  of  the  festival 
and  fast  combined.  Bp.  J.  Wordsworth  (Ministry 
of  Grace,  iii.  §  1)  says  that  the  Christian  irdux^ 
always  in  the  first  three  centuries  and  often  in  the 
fourth  means  the  celebration  of  the  fast  of  Good 
Friday,  extended  no  doubt  by  vvipffeats  or  super- 
position in  most  cases  over  Easter  ;  and  he  adduces 
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Tertullian,  adv.  J"d.  10,  as  above  (but  tins  hardly 
shows  it),  and  de  Dapt.  19  ('  Pascha  affords  a  more 
solemn  day  for  baptism,  when  all  the  passion  of 
the  Lord,  in  which  we  are  baptized  [tinguimur], 
was  completed').  We  may  add  dc  Orat.  IS,  where 
he  says  that  they  did  not  give  the  kiss  of  peace 
'  die  paschse '  when  there  was  a  general  fast.  But 
in  de  Cor.  3  he  seems  to  use  the  word  of  Easter  Day ; 
he  says  that  the  Christians  did  not  kneel  'a  die 
Paschse  in  Pentecosten  usque';  and  in  de  Jejun. 
14  he  speaks  of  celebrating  Pascha,  and  of  the  fifty 
ensuing  (exinde)  days  being  spent  in  exultation, 
which  is  suitable  language  if  Pascha  means  Easter 
Day,  but  hardly  if  it  means  Good  Friday.  It  may, 
however,  in  these  passages,  mean  Easter  and  the 
preceding  fast,  and  this  would  suit  the  remark 
which  follows  in  de  Jejun.  14,  that  Saturday  was 
never  a  fast  'nisi  in  Pascha.'  Origen  (c.  Cels. 
viii.  22)  distinguishes  vapaaKzirfi  from  7rd<rxa,  and 
doubtless  means  Easter  by  the  latter.  He  men- 
tions the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  of  the 
Preparation,  of  Pascha,  and  of  Pentecost ;  and 
cannot  here  mean  evert/  Friday  by  the  '  Prepara- 
tion,' for  then  he  would  also  have  mentioned 
Wednesday,  as  in  Horn,  hi  Lev,  x.  (see  above, 
I.  §  2). 

One  may  conjecture  that  there  was  some  diver- 
gence in  the  first  three  centuries  both  as  to  the 
name  and  as  to  the  actual  observance  of  this  com- 
memoration. It  seems  likely  that  in  many  cases 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Passion  were  observed  on 
the  same  day.  This  must  usually  have  been  the 
case  with  the  Quartodecimans,  who  observed  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  lunar  month  ;  but  it  was  also 
apparently  often  the  case  with  those  who  kept 
the  Sunday,  for,  as  we  shall  see  below,  the  fast 
observed  before  the  Sunday  was  often  only  of  one 
day's  duration,  and  did  not  always  include  the 
Friday.  Even  well  on  in  the  4th  cent,  we  find 
a  relic  of  this  in  the  Testament  of  our  Lord,  where 
the  Friday  before  Easter  is  not  mentioned  as  the 
day  of  commemorating  the  Passion  but  as  a  pre- 
paration for  the  festival,  and  the  Passion  and 
Resurrection  are  apparently  commemorated  to- 
gether, just  as  the  Ascension  and  Pentecost  were 
often  joined  (see  below,  §  2  b).  There  is  nothing 
a  priori  incongruous  in  commemorating  and  giving 
thanks  for  the  Redemption  of  mankind  on  a  day 
of  rejoicing,  especially  when  a  severe  fast  of  a 
day  or  two  had  just  preceded.  The  probable  con- 
clusion, then,  is  that  Pascha  usually  meant,  before 
the  4th  cent.,  the  commemoration  both  of  the 
Death  and  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  the  festi- 
val with  its  preceding  fast,  and  that  the  erroneous 
derivation  from  irdax^  favoured  a  certain  indeti- 
niteness  in  the  use  of  the  word.  This  derivation, 
it  may  be  observed,  as  well  as  the  equally 
false  Syrian  one,  probably  explains  why  a  name 
with  such  a  very  Jewish  association  became  so 
popular.  When,  somewhat  later,  a  distinction 
had  to  be  made  between  Good  Friday  and  Easter 
Day,  the  names  ird<rxa  vTavpwn/iop  and  jrdirxa,  ava- 
eratnfiw  were  invented  (Ducange,  s.v.  'Pascha'). 

Another  use  of  the  name  Pascha  is  to  be  noted. 
In  the  Testament  of  our  Lord  (i.  28,  42,  ii.  8,  11, 
12,  IS)  it  means  the  forty  days  before  Easter, 
though  of  these  forty  days  only  the  last  two 
were  fasts.  Holy  Week  is  called  '  the  last  week 
of  Pascha.'  The  end  of  Pascha  is  to  be  after 
tlie  Saturday  at  midnight.  The  '  forty  days  of 
1  asi-lKi  are  specially  mentioned.  Similarly  in 
Ap'ist.  („>;.  09  (68)  we  find  t%v  avian  TeaaapcLKOffTrjv 
tou  irdiTYa.  But  in  the  Testament,  Pascha  is  used 
absolutely  in  tins  sense.  In  this  work,  however, 
we  also  read  of  « the  feast  of  Pascha'  (i.  42),  when 
widmvs  presby  teresses)  are  to  give  alms  and  bathe. 
Hie  bathing  was  uu  the  Thursday  before  Easter. 
-     was  sometimes  used  for  Holy  Week. 


'  Pascha ' 


Tims  in  Apost.  Const,  v.  18  we  read  :  '  Fast  in  the 
days  of  Pascha  beginning  from  the  second  till  the 
Preparation  and  the  Sabbath,  for  they  are  days  of 
sorrow,  not  of  feasting.'  And  so  perhaps  Can 
Hipp.  §  195ff.  (below,  d). 

Other  names  for  Easter  were :  among  the 
Latins,  'Dominica  gaudii5  (Bingham,  Ant.xx.  v. 
5) ;  among  the  Greeks,  /xe7d\7j  KvpiaK^  ;  while  the 

«fi  0  7    .p. 

common  Syrian  name  was  and  is  |^V)  i  Q?  lilk 

'the  feast  of  the  Resurrection.' 

(b)  Early  observance  of  Easter. — The  Apostles, 
no  doubt,  continued  to  keep  the  Jewish  Passover 
(Ac  206) ;  but  it  is  uncertain  if  the  first  Gentile 
Christians  observed  it  in  any  way,  or  whether 
they  were  content  with  the  weekly  commemo- 
ration. It  is  not  even  certain  if  the  Jewish 
Christians  kept  it  in  any  way  as  a  Christian 
festival.  Yet  the  phrases  rd  ir6,axa  w*w" 
Xptffros  and  eopT&fafj.ei>  (1  Co  5Tfi)  would  be  speci- 
ally appropriate  if  the  Christians  at  Corinth  were 
at  the  time  when  St.  Paul  wrote  from  Ephesus, 
namely,  before  Pentecost  (1  Co  168),  observing  an 
Easter  festival.  But  it  is  significant  that  there  is 
no  mention  of  Easter  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers  or 
in  Justin  Martyr  ;  and  its  absence  in  the  Didache 
is  specially  noteworthy,  since  that  Church  Order 
mentions  the  Lord's  Day,  the  fast  before  baptism, 
and  the  Wednesday  and  Friday  fasts.  We  can, 
however,  trace  the  observance  of  Easter  at  Rome 
back  to  the  time  of  Pope  Xystus,  c.  120  A.D.,  for 
Irenreus  tells  us  (ap.  Eusebius,  HE  v.  24)  that 
Xystus  and  his  immediate  successors,  while  not 
observing  the  Quartodeciman  practice  themselves, 
yet  were  at  peace  with  those  who  did ;  and  from 
what  follows  it  is  clear  that  Irenreus  means  that 
Xystus  observed  the  Sunday  as  Easter  Day.  In 
Asia  Minor  the  observance  can  be  traced  back 
still  further;  for  Polycarp,  as  Iremeus  says  {lb.), 
traced  his  custom  of  keeping  Easter  to  St.  John. 
The  conclusion  may  probably  be,  either  that 
Easter  was  not  universally  observed  as  an  annual 
commemoration  early  in  the  2nd  cent.,  or,  more 
probably,  that  it  had  not  then  the  great  import- 
ance which  it  acquired  later  in  the  century,  from 
the  disputes  as  to  the  day  when  it  should  be  kept. 

(c)  The  Quartodeciman  Controversy. — A  brief 
summary  only  of  this  question  is  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Dictionary  ;  for  more  detailed 
accounts  of  it,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  works 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  article.  The  con- 
troversy arose  in  the  2nd  cent,  and  came  to  a 
head  in  the  last  decade  of  it;  it  was  concerned 
with  the  question  whether  the  Paschal  commemo- 
ration should  follow  the  day  of  the  week  or  the 
day  of  the  lunar  month  on  which  the  events 
commemorated  originally  occurred.  Those  who 
upheld  the  former  practice  no  doubt  laid  chief 
stress  on  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord,  since  they 
fixed  on  Sunday  for  their  commemoration ;  while 
the  latter,  who  were  called  Quartodecimans  or 
TeffaapeonaiStKaTlTai,  (Socrates,  HE  v.  22,  Sozomen, 
HE  vii.  19),  probably  at  first  emphasized  our  Lord's 
death,  as  they  adhered  to  14th  Nisan,  the  day  on 
which  He  died,  or  was  thought  by  them  to  have 
died  ;  whereas,  on  no  calculation  did  He  rise  on 
that  day.  The  theory  has,  indeed,  been  advanced 
by  the  Tubingen  school  that  the  Quartodecimans 
commemorated  the  Last  Supper  rather  than  the  Pas- 
sion or  Resurrection.  According  to  the  Synoptists, 
the  Last  Supper  appears  to  have  taken  place  on  the 
evening  of  14th  Nisan,  and  the  Crucifixion  to  have 
been  on  the  15th  ;  while,  according  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  the  Death  of  our  Lord  would  appear  to 
have  been  at  the  time  of  the  killing  of  the 
Paschal  lambs,  and  the  Last  Supper  therefore  to 
have  taken  place  at  the  end  of  13th  Nisan.    We 
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are  not  here  concerned  'with  the  seeming  contra- 
diction between  the  Gospels  except  in  so  far  as 
tlie  Tubingen  school  deduced  from  the  known 
facts  that  the  Quartodecimans  could  not  have 
accepted  the  Fourth  Gospel,  because  their  prac- 
tice rather  agreed  with  the  Synoptists.  Western 
readers  need,  however,  to  be  reminded  that  in 
the  ordinary  Eastern  reckoning,  at  any  rate  the 
ecclesiastical  reckoning,  then  as  now,  the  Last 
Supper  and  the  Crucifixion  fell  on  the  same  day  ; 
for  the  day  began  at  sunset.  Thus,  if  the  Quarto- 
decimans observed  14th  Nisan,  it  must  have  been 
because  they  thought  that  our  Lord  both  cele- 
brated the  Last  Supper  and  also  died  on  that  day. 
It  is  a  pure  assumption  that  their  Paschal  com- 
memoration began  at  the  moment  when  the  lambs 
were  killed.  In  that  case  they  would  have  been 
rather  Quintodecimans.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  Iambs  were  killed,  at  any  rate  in  ancient 
Jewish  times,  in  the  afternoon  of  14th  Nisan, 
i.e.  when  that  day  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
inference,  then,  is  that  the  (Quartodecimans  made 
their  Paschal  commemoration  coincide  with  the 
day  which  began  at  the  Last  Supper  and  ended 
soon  after  our  Lord's  death,  and  that  they  thought 
that  that  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  killing  of  the 
lambs.  The  deduction  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
that  drawn  by  the  Tubingen  school,  and  is  that 
the  Quartodecimans  followed  the  Fourth  Gospel 
(as  they,  perhaps  rightly,  interpreted  it)  rather 
than  the  Synoptists.  The  supposition  that  they 
commemorated  the  Last  Supper  in  particular  has, 
moreover,  no  basis  of  fact.  And  the  view  given 
above  is  further  supported  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  time  of  Melito  (A.D.  170)  the  Quartodecimans 
clearly  accepted  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Melito,  in 
one  of  his  fragments,  speaks  of  our  Lord's  three 
years'  ministry,  which  he  could  never  have  gathered 
from  the  Synoptists  ('  de  Incarn.  Christi,'  in  Kouth's 
Rtfiquiw  sacrce,  vol.  i.). 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  (as  by  Hefele)  that 
the  Quartodecimans  kept  their  commemoration  of 
the  Resurrection  on  the  third  day  after  14th  Nisan, 
i.e.  on  16th  Nisan,  or  even  on  the  Sunday  after. 
But  this  is  very  improbable.  If  it  were  so,  why 
should  they  have  broken  off  their  fast  on  14th 
Nisan  ?  It  is  much  more  likely  that  they  com- 
memorated the  Passion  and  the  Resurrection 
together. 

The  history  of  the  controversy  is  given  by 
Eusebius  (HE  v.  23,  24),  who  takes  up  the  ques- 
tion at  its  third  and  most  acute  stage,  namely, 
at  the  dispute  between  Victor  and  Polycrates  at 
the  very  end  of  the  2nd  century.  He  tells  us  that 
synods  held  in  that  century  unanimously  decided 
that  '  the  mystery  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
Lord  should  be  celebrated  on  no  other  but  the 
Lurd's  day,  and  that  we  should  observe  the  close 
of  the  paschal  fast  on  this  day  only.'  These 
synods  were  held  in  Palestine,  Rome  (under 
Victor),  Pontus,  Gaul  (under  Irenseus),  and 
Osrlioene  in  N.-W.  Mesopotamia.  Perhaps  the 
last-named  synod  was  held  at  the  famous  Edessa 
or  Ur-hai,  which  is  in  that  district.  There  were 
also  personal  {i.e.  not  synodical)  letters  of  liacchy- 
lus,  bishop  of  Corinth,  and  many  others,  all  of  whom 
concurred  in  the  decision  mentioned  above.  On 
the  other  side  'Asia'  (i.e.  probably  the  Roman 
province,  though  the  Quartodeciman  practice  ex- 
tended to  other  provinces  also— even  to  Antioch), 
led  by  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  maintained 
that  the  paschal  commemoration  should  take  place 
on  14th  Nisan,  on  whatever  dav  of  the  week  it 
should  fall.  Polycrates,  who  is  very  highly  praised 
by  St.  Jerome  (de  Viris  lllustr.  4.5)  and  by  im- 
plication by  Eusebius,  who  preserves  his  letter  {I.e.), 
alleges  the  example  of  'Philip,  one  of  the  twelve 
Apostles,  who  fell  asleep  in  Hierapolis,  and  his 
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two  aped  virgin  daughters,  and  another  daughter 
who  lived  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  now  rests  at 
Ephesus  ;  also  of  John  'who  was  both  a  witness 
and   a  teacher,   who   reclined  upon  the  bosom  of 


the  Lord, 


id  b 


1  *  ,  ,-  ,  'l?V*  *  l,rie"t  wore  the  [sacerdotal] 
plate  [ri  WraXw).  He  fell  asleep  at  Ephesus  ' 
He  also  adduces  Polycarp,  Melito,  the  martyr 
Sagaris,  and  others,  who  all  agreed  with  his 
practice. 

Victor  nttnuptril  to  excommunicate  all  'Asia'; 
axoW/xceti-  ws  erfpoSofcowaj   .  iretparai  are   Euse- 

bius' exact  words.  Uut  Socrates  (HE  v.  22)  de- 
clares that  he  did  actually  excommunicate  them. 
He  probably  issued  a  letter  of  excommunication, 
but  it  was  not  ell'ective.  For  Eusebius  goes  on 
to  say  that  Iremcus,  bishop  of  '  Gaul,' intervened 
in  the  dispute  in  the  interests  of  peace,  and  he 
who  *  was  truly  well  named  became  a  peacemaker 
in  the  matter.'  Part  of  Irena-us'  letter  is  pre- 
served by  Eusebius,  and  it  is  specially  interesting 
as  mentioning  that  'the  presbyters  before  Sott-r 
who  presided  over  the  Church  which  thou  [Victor] 
now  rulest,  Anicetus  and  Pius  and  Hyginus  and 
Telesphorus  and  Xystus,  neither  themselves  ob. 
served  [the  fourteenth  day]  nor  permitted  tlio.se 
after  them  to  do  so  ;  and  yet'  they  were  at  peace 
with  those  who  did  observe  it ;  and  also  that  when 
Polycarp  went  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Anicetus 
(bishop  of  Rome),  the  two  bishops  'disagreed  a 
little  about  certain  other  things,'  but  immediately 
made  peace,  'not  caring  to  quarrel  over  this 
matter ' ;  nor  did  it  interlere  with  their  remaining 
in  communion  with  one  another,  or  with  Anicetus 
allowing  Polycarp  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist  in 
his  church  at  Rome,  '  manifestly  as  a  mark  of 
respect'  (ee  rfj  €KK\7}<riq.  irapexwpyirev  o  'Aviktjtos  ri)i> 
evxaptffTiav  TiJ>  Y\o\\>Ka.pivii)  kot'  ffrponyv  SyXovdTt).  It 
has  been  suggested  that  these  words  mean  only 
that  the  two  bishops  communicated  together ;  but 
in  that  case  they  are  mere  repetitions  of  what  had 
just  been  said,  and  there  would  be  no  special  mark 
of  respect. 

Eusebius  here  does  not  mention  the  intervening 
dispute  in  which  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  figures. 
But  in  iv.  2b"  he  speaks  of  him,  and  from  the 
account  we  gather  that  he  was  a  prolific  writer; 
a  list  of  his  books  is  given.  In  the  quotation  from 
Polycrates  in  v.  24  we  find  the  name  of  Melito 
appearing  as  a  Quartodeciman,  but  it  is  not  said 
that  he  was  a  writer.  From  the  earlier  passage 
we  learn  that  he  wrote  a  book  irepi  tov  Tr6.<?xa> 
from  which  a  quotation  is  given  :  '  While  Servihus 
[Rufinus  gives  'Scrgius']  Paulus  was  proconsul  of 
Asia,  at  the  time  when  Sagaris  suffered  martyr- 
dom, there  arose  in  Laodicea  [in  Phrygia]  a  great 
strife  concerning  Pascha,  which  fell  according  to 
rule  in  those  days  (ep.irea6vros  Kara.  Kaipbv  4v  <?KeiVcui 
rats  i/Upau),  ami  these  things  were  written  [sc.  be- 
cause of  the  dispute].'  So  McGitiert  ['Eusebius 
in  Xircne  end  Post-Xkcna  Fathers]  renders  these 
words,  though  it  is  not  obvious  what  they  mean  ; 
for  when  did  not  Pascha  fall  according  to  rule  ? 
For  other  explanations  see  Salmon  in  Smith- \\  ace, 
Diet,  of  f'/ir.  Bi'<q.  s.r.  'Melito.'  Eu-ebius  gues 
on  to  say  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  refers  to 
Melito's  'work,  and  himself  wrote  one  wiih  the 
same  title,  'on  occasion'  (#  oMui)  of  Melito  s 
treatise,  i.e..  probably,  in  opposition  to  it,  though 
Hefele  thinks  that  Clements  book  was  meant  to 
sujndcnir.nt  Melito's. 

'Y\ml'ii.srh<d  (. 'limn k'le  mentions  that  Apohnarms, 
bishop  of  Hierapolis,  of  whom  Serapion,  bishop  of 
Antioch  [r.  21W  A..-.),  is  the  first  to  speak— but  he 
was  then  dead— wrote  a  book  irepi  rod  ira.axa,  and 
two  fragments  of  it.  It  i*  disputed 
bethel'  Apolinarius  was  a  Quartodeciman.  If 
so,  he  was  not  an  extreme  partisan;  be  certainly 
wrote  before  the  discussion  became  acute,  as  in 


pres. 
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the  time  of  Polycrates.  He  held  (the  Paschal 
Chronicle  states)  that  our  Lord,  being  the  true 
Paschal  Lamb,  was  slain  on  the  day  of  the  Pass- 
over feast.  Some  have  asserted  that  there  were 
two  parties  of  Quartodecimans,  the  one  Judaizing 
and  the  other  not.  But  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary 
to  divide  them,  with  Hefele,  into  'Ebionites'  and 
« Johanneans.'  Ensebiua  {iv.  27)  mentions  Apolin- 
arius'  writings,  but  not  the  work  in  question. 

There  were  thus  three  stages  in  the  controversy : 
(1)  the  discussion  between  Polycarp  and  Anicetus, 
c.  150  A.D.,  when  they  agreed  to  differ,  and  parted 
amicably ;  (2)  the  dispute  at  Laodicea  about 
a.d.  170;  (3)  the  bitter  contest  between  Victor 
and  Polycrates  about  A.D.  190. 

The  other  Churches,  as  a  rule,— those  outside 
'Asia,' — agreed  with  Victor  in  his  practice,  but 
disapproved  of  his  excommunicating  the  Quarto- 
decimans. The  Roman  Pascha  gradually  pre- 
vailed, and  was  affirmed  by  the  Council  of  Nicsea 
in  325,  in  whose  decision  the  bishop  of  'Asia' 
acquiesced.  Thenceforward  the  Quartodeciman 
practice  was  confined  to  a  few  communities  which 
were  considered  heretical.  It  lasted  till  the  5th 
cent.,  and  Sozomen  {HE  vii.  19)  speaks  of  it  as 
still  going  on  in  his  day,  c.  443  a.d. 

(d)  Determination  of  Easter:  Paschal  cycles. — 
The  defeat  of  the  Quartodecimans  did  not  ensure 
that  all  should  keep  Easter  on  the  same  day,  for 
different  calculations  were  in  use  for  determining 
the  paschal  full  moon.  This  had  long  been  the 
case.  For  a  time  the  Christians  were  dependent 
on  the  Jews  for  the  date  of  their  festival.  The 
Hippolytean  Canons  (§  195,  ed.  Achelis)  say  that 
the  week  when  the  Jews  celebrate  Pascha  is  to  be 
observed  by  all  with  the  utmost  zeal  as  a  fast. 
And  the  older  Didascalia,  according  to  Codex 
Sangermanensis  (Gibson's  Didasc.  1903,  p.  97), 
bids  the  Christians  '  keep  your  fast  with  all  care, 
but  commence  when  your  brethren  of  the  Nation 
keep  Pascha ' ;  the  Verona  Fragments  are  wanting 
here.  And  in  the  4th  cent.  pseudo-Pionius,  in 
hi*  Life  of  Polycarp  (§  2 ;  for  the  date  see  Light- 
foot's  Ignatius,  iii.  429),  says  that  'the  Apostle 
[Paul]  plainly  teaches  that  we  ought  neither  to 
keep  it  outside  the  season  of  unleavened  bread,  as 
the  heretics  do,  especially  the  Phrygians,  nor  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  necessity  on  the  fourteenth 
day  ;  for  he  said  nothing  about  the  fourteenth 
day,  but  named  the  days  of  unleavened  bread, 
the  Passover,  and  the  Pentecost,  thus  ratifying 
the  Gospel.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
(v.  17)  expressly  say:  'Be  no  longer  careful  to 
keep  the  feast  with  the  Jews,  for  we  have  now 
no  communion  with  them ' ;  and  the  Jews  are 
said  to  have  erred  in  their  calculations.  [The 
passage  inserted  before  this  in  Dr.  Donaldson's 
translation  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library, 
taken  from  Epinhanius,  belongs  to  the  older 
Didascalia,  and  is  not  part  of  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions at  all]. 

And  long  before  this  Hippolytus  had  made  an 
elaborate  calculation,  so  that  it  might  be  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  Christians  to  follow  the  Jews, 
who  had  gone  wrong  in  their  computation  through 
lax  calculations  of  the  lunar  year.  Hippolytus 
follows  the  system  adopted  by  the  Greek  astro- 
nomers to  harmonize  the  lunar  and  solar  years. 
We  makes  the  lunar  year  to  be  354  days  of  twelve 
months  .which  alternately  have  30  and  29  days, 
lo  supply  the  difference,  of  11 J  days  between  the 
lunar  and  solar  years,  he  interpolates  three  months 
ot  .10  days  each  in  every  eight  years  (8  x  11£  =  90). 
nc  also  puts  two  eight-year  periods  together,  for 
convenience  of  determining  the  day  of  the  week 
as  well  as  the  day  of  the  year,  and  he  thus  makes 
a  cycle  of  lb  years.     But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 


lunar  year  is  longer  by  nearly  nine  hours  than 
Hippolytus  reckoned  it,  and  this  error  made  the 
cycle  very  soon  to  be  obviously  wrong.  Calcu- 
lating backwards  on  this  cycle,  he  fixed  on  Friday 
25th  March  a.d.  29  as  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion, 
and  this  computation,  though  quite  erroneous,  has 
ever  since  been  the  basis  of  t  large  part  of  the 
Church  Calendar  (see  on  Christmas  below,  §  3). 
The  same  date,  March  25,  is  also  found  in  the 
Acts  of  Pilate,  which  probably  was  written  after 
Hippolytus,  and  was  indebted  to  him.  Epiphanius 
(Hcer.  1.  1,  contra  Quartodecimanos,  lib.  ii.  torn.  1) 
says  that  some,  following  the  Acts  of  Pilate,  always 
kept  Pascha  on  March  25.  These  Christians,  who 
thus  anticipated  a  reform  much  desired  in  modern 
times,  were  not  strictly  Quartodecimans,  for  they 
abandoned  14th  Nisan,  although  they  observed 
Pascha  on  any  day  of  the  week,  and  so  were 
separated  from  the  Catholics.  A  slight  modifica- 
tion on  Hippolytus*  system  was  made  (c.  243)  by 
pseudo- Cyprian  in  his  de  Pascha  Computus  (see 
Dr.  Salmon's  article,  '  Chronicon  Cyprianicum,'  in 
Smith- Wace,  Diet,  of  Chr.  Biography). 

The  Alexandrian  Church  is  thought  by  Dr.  Sal- 
mon to  have  used  the  Metonic  cycle  of  nineteen 
years,  which,  somewhat  modified,  is  still  in  use. 
Anyhow,  the  Alexandrians  and  Romans  frequently 
kept  Easter  on  different  days.  Another  source  of 
error  was  the  determining  of  the  vernal  equinox, 
which  at  Rome  in  the  3rd  cent,  was-  thought  to 
fall  on  18th  March,  at  Alexandria  from  c.  277  A.D. 
onwards  on  19th  March  (the  calculation  was  made 
by  Anatolius  of  Laodicea).  The  date  was  changed 
to  21st  March  (as  it  is  now)  in  the  reign  of  Dio- 
cletian. 

The  later  disputes  in  Britain  between  the  Colum- 
ban  and  Augustinian  missionaries  were  due  to  the 
former  using  a  cycle  which  had  been  employed  at 
Rome  itself  about  A.D.  300,  but  had  long  been 
given  up.  The  Columban  missionaries  were  in  no 
real  sense  Quartodecimans,  though  they  professed 
to  follow  St.  John. 

(e)  The  fast  before  Easter. — In  the  ancient  litera- 
ture we  find  two  aspects  of  this  fast.  In  the  first 
it  is  a  preparation,  whether  for  the  paschal  com- 
memoration itself  or  for  baptism,  whether  (more- 
over) the  former  emphasized  the  Death  or  the 
Resurrection  of  our  Lord.  In  the  second  it  is 
designed  to  mark  the  sadness  of  Christians  in 
the  days  when  '  the  Bridegroom  is  taken  away ' — 
namely,  the  daj's  when  our  Lord's  body  was  in  the 
tomb.  In  this  case  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
Good  Friday  fast,  extended  by  '  superposition  '  to 
the  Saturday.  As  the  normal  time  for  baptism 
was  Easter,  usually  early  on  Easter  morning,— si 
fact  which  the  discovery  of  so  many  Church  Orders 
has  lately  made  abundantly  clear,— it  follows  that 
the  resultant  fast  would  be  the  same,  whichever 
account  of  its  origin  is  the  more  primitive. 

For  the  first  aspect  we  have  the  Didache.  This 
Church  Order,  as  has  been  said,  does  not  mention 
Easter.  But  it  gives  what  seems  to  be  an  ex- 
haustive list  of  the  fasts  known  to  the  writer  at 
the  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent.,  and  says' (§  7): 
'  Before  the  baptism  let  him  that  baptizeth  and 
him  that  is  baptized  fast,  and  any  others  also  who 
are  able  ;  and  thou  shalt  order  him  that  is  baptized 
to  fast  a  day  or  two  before.'  It  then  prescribes  the 
Wednesday  and  Friday  fasts.  We  thus  have  the 
curious  result  that  «,  fast  of  one  or  two  days  is 
mentioned  earlier  than  the  festival  which  at  that 
time,  or  at  any  rate  soon  after,  followed  it ;  and 
the  fast  is  connected  not  with  the  death  of  onr 
Lord,  but  with  baptism.  It  is  significant  that  in 
the  Didache  not  only  the  baptized  and  the  bap; 
tizer  fast,  but  also  'any  others  who  are  able. 
And  the  silence  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and 
Justin  Martyr  about  Easter  makes  it  not  nnpos- 
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sible  that  early  in  the  2nd  cent,  the  pre-baptismal 
fast  was  emphasized  more  than  the  paschal  festival. 
Irenteus  also  speaks  of  the  fast  before  Easter  Sun- 
day in  a  way  which  seems  to  exclude  the  idea  of  a 
Good  Friday  fast  extended  to  Saturday.  His  words 
are  thus  given  by  Eusebius  {HE  v.  24) :  '  Some 
think  that  they  ought  to  fast  for  one  day,  others 
for  two  days,  others  even  for  several,  while  others 
reckon  forty  hours  both  of  day  and  night  to  their 
day.  And  this  variety  in  its  observance  has  not 
originated  in  our  time  but  long  before,  in  that  of 
our  ancestors '  (.  .01  Si  Kai  Tr\ei6vas'  ol  5t  Teaaapa- 
kovto.  &pa$  i}fi€piva.s  tc  Kai  vvnTepiva?  <TvfXfj.eTpov<rt  t^v 
ypdpav  Q.VTU3V  k.t.X.).  Sonu*  have  put  a  stop  after 
T«rcrapdKovTa  (among  others  Rufinus,  who  trans- 
lated Irenaeus  into  Latin),  making  the  writer  say 
that  some  fasted  forty  days.  But  a  forty  days' 
fast,  as  we  shall  see,  was  an  invention  of  the  4th 
cent.,  and  Rufinus  is  interpreting  Irenams  by 
the  practice  of  his  own  day.  Moreover,  this 
punctuation  makes  no  sen>e  of  the  words  that 
follow,  for  no  one  can  suppose  that  there  was  an 
absolute  fast,  night  and  day,  for  forty  days,  and, 
if  not,  the  reference  to  '  night  and  day J  has  no 
point.  Irenteus  seems  clearly  to  mean  that  the 
fast  lasted,  variously,  for  one  day,  for  two  days, 
for  several  days,  while  some  made  a  continuous 
fast  of  forty  hours.  The  words,  especially  '  several 
days,'  seem  definitely  to  determine  his  point  of 
view,  that  the  fast  was  a  preparation  for  the  festi- 
val rather  than  an  extension  of  Good  Friday.  The 
Church  Orders  definitely  speak  in  the  same  sense. 
Baptism  is  described  as  taking  place  before  the 
Easter  Eucharist,  and  the  directions  for  the  paschal 
fast  and  solemnities  generally  follow  immediately 
after  the  directions  for  baptism.  The  arrange- 
ment suggests  that  in  the  mind  of  the  author  of 
the  lost  ancestor  of  so  many  of  these  manuals, — 
for  most  of  them  are  of  one  family  and  follow  the 
same  outline,  —the  preparation  for  baptism  was  the 
original  object  of  the  Lenten  fast.  The  Canons  of 
Hippohjtus  (§§  150-152  ;  but  these  are  bracketed 
by  Achelis  as  probable  interpolations)  speak  of  a 
baptismal  fast  of  the  newly  baptized,  and  those 
who  fast  with  them.  In  §  106  a  fast  of  the  candi- 
dates on  the  Fridays  is  mentioned  ;  on  the  Satur- 
day they  are  exorcized  (§  108)  and  keep  vigil  all 
night,  and  are  baptized  at  cock-crow  (§  112).  The 
Egyptian  Church  Order  (Sahidic  Eccles.  Canons, 
§  45)  prescribes  1  Good  Friday  fast.  The  Verona 
Latin  Fragments  are  wanting  in  the  parallel  pas- 
sage, but  make  the  fast  a  two  days'  one  in  a  later 
chapter  (Hauler,  p.  116).  The  Testament  of  our 
Lord  (ii.  6)  says  definitely  *  '  Let  them  fast  both 
on  the  Friday  and  on  the  Saturday'  ;  and  this  is  not 
improbably  also  the  meaning  of  both  the  Hiptpoly- 
tean  Canons  and  the  Egyptian  Church  Order.  The 
latter,  at  least,  in  a  later  section  (§  55)  speaks  of 
the  fast  as  a  two  days'  one.  Now  the  Egyptian 
Church  Order  and  the  Verona  Fragments  say  that 
if  a  sick  person  cannot  fast  on  the  two  days,  he 
is  to  fast  on  the  Saturday.  The  Testament  of 
our  Lord  (ii.  20)  implies  the  same  thing.  But  this 
puts  the  idea  of  a  Good  Friday  fast  extended  over 
the  Saturday  out  of  the  question.  Even  the  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions,  which  exhibit  a  later  stage  and 
a  longer  fast,  speak  of  the  two  days'  absolute  fast, 
and  say  that  if  any  one  cannot  far,t  on  the  two 
days  he  is  at  least  to  observe  the  Saturday  (v.  18). 
It  is  a  characteristic  of  this  last  named  Church 
Order  to  retain  ancient  features  even  when  some- 
what inconsistent  with  its  own  later  point  of  view. 
The  other  aspect,  namely,  of  a  Good  Friday  fast 
extended,  is  found  in  Tertullian.  He  speaks  of 
the  'Psychics,'  — i.e.  the  Church  at  large,  from 
which  he  had  now  separated,— thinking  that  those 
days  were  definitely  appointed  for  fasts  in  which 
the  Bridegroom  was  taken  away.     The  same  lan- 


guage is  found  in  the  chapter  of  Apost.  Const  just 
i]  noted,  which  thus  combines  the  two  ideas  It  may 
not  improbably  be  gathered  from  the  evidence  that 
the  former  point  of  view  is  the  original  one,  and 
that  the  Lenten  fast  originate!  in  the  preparation 
for  baptism,  and  that  the  second  point  of  view  was 
an  afterthought. 

The  length  of  the  fast  was  originally,  as  we 
have  seen,  one  day,  or  two  days,  or  forty  hours. 
But  it  was  an  absolute  fast.  Another  custom 
grew  up  in  some  countries  in  the  3rd  cent,  of  ob- 
serving the  whole  week  before  Easter,  not  as  an 
absolute  fast,  but  as  a  time  of  severe  abstinence 
from  food.  It  was  called  '  the  week  of  xerophagyy 
(for  the  name  cf.  Tertullian,  dc  Jcjun.  2,  !))•  This 
is  mentioned  in  the  Hippolylcan  Cununs  (§  197), 
which  allow  bread  and  salt  and  water  only,  and 
by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  in  his  Epistle  to 
Basil  ides  (can.  1).  He  says  that  '  all  do  not  carry 
out  the  six  days  of  fasting  cither  equally  or  alike  ; 
but  some  pass  even  all  the  days  as  a  fast,  remain- 
ing without  food  through  the  whole  ;  while  others 
take  but  two,  and  others  three,  and  others  four, 
and  others  not  even  one.'  It  is  pos-iblc,  as  many 
think,  that  Dionysius  is  the  author  of  the  Hippoly- 
tean  Canons,  and  that  they  represent  Alexandrian 
usage,  not  Roman.  The  Montanists  observed  a 
two  weeks'  fast,  a,  custom  which  they  kept  up  till 
the 5th  cent.,  when,  as  Sozomen  tells  us  (JJEvii.  19), 
they  were  distinguished  by  fasting  less  than  their 
neighbours  ;  formerly  they  had  fasted  longer,  when 
Holy  Week  had  been  the  maximum  (cf.  Tertullian, 
de  Jejttn,  15,  when  he  says  that  the  Montanists 
ottered  to  God  two  weeks  of  xerophagies  in  tho 
year,  Saturday  and  Sunday  being  excepted). 
Epiphanius  says  that  the  Catholic  Church  ob- 
served a  whole  week,  as  opposed  to  the  Qnarto- 
decimans,  who  observed  only  one  day  (liter.  1.  3, 
lib.  ii.  torn.  1). 

Fasting  for  forty  days  was  unknown  till  the  4th  century.  To 
maintain  this  proposition  we  must,  with  Achelis,  eliminate  'et 
quadraginta*  from  Can.  Uifflol  154(the  canons  having  obviously 
suffered  interpolations),  unless  these  words  could  refer  to  the 
'forty  hours"  absolute  fast  mentioned  by  Irenaus ;  and  simi- 
larly we  must,  with  almost  all  scholars,  reject  the  words  in 
Origen's  tenth  Homily  on  Leviticus:  '  Habemus  enim  quadra- 
gesimal dies  jejuniis  consecratos,'  which  cume  just  before  he 
speaks  of  the  Wednesday  and  Friday  fasts.  We  have  ihe 
homily  in  Rufinus'  translation  only,  and  Rufinus  was  notori- 
ously lax  in  interpolating  and  altering  Origen's  words.  These 
eliminations  will  be  generally  agreed  to,  for  we  fan  wee  the 
forty  days'  fast  growing  before  our  eyes  in  the  4th  century. 
We  find  Titre-a.px.xwT-0  mentioned  in  the  lifth  canon  of  Niczea, 
a  d.  325,  but  as  a  season  only  (the  holding  of  synods  is  the 
subject),  doubtless  as  a  solemn  time,  but  without  any  reference 
to  fasting.  Duchesne  seems  to  have  overlooked  this  point, 
which  adds  to  his  argument  (Origines,  viii.  §  4).  In  the  lest  a. 
ment  of  our  Lord  (ii.  8)  the  '  forty  days  of  Pascha '  are  spoken  of 
as  a  time  of  vigil  and  prayer,  specially  used  for  the  preparation 
of  catechumens  for  baptism,  but  it  is  not  a  fast.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Apostolic  Canons  (09  or  68),  c.  4«i  a.d.,  we  read  of 
v>,v  Lyw  -rtmpeLwri.*  ™Z  ™<rx«-  as  a  compulsory  fast.  This, 
is  one  of  the  indications  of  a  comparatively  early  date  for  the 
Testament.  Duchesne  (l.c  )  has  traced  in  Athaiiasius  'testa! 
Letters '  the  growth  of  the  fast.  At  first  we  read  of  the  time  of 
Lent  and  of  the  week  of  the  fast,  but  later  on  of  the  Jast  of 
Lent  and  the  Holy  Week  of  Pascha. 

In  the  Edessene  Canons  (can.  ,  ;  see  Syriac  Documents  in 
the  Ante-Bicrae  Chrut.  Lihr.  p.  39)  a  forty  dais  .fast  is  pre- 
scribed ;  '  and  then  celebrate  the  day  of  the  Paw  ion  and  the 
day  of  the  Resurrection  ;  because  our  Lord  .  .  . fasted  forty 
days,  and  likewise  M-cs  and  Elijah.  .  .  .Can  this  be  a  relic 
of  the  observance  of  the  1'a^ion  and  the  Resurrection  on  the 

^Tn  'inist  Const  v.  13  the  fortv  days  are  exclusive  of  Holy 
Week'  and  so  in  pseudo  -  Ignatius  (Philvpp  13),  and  in  bU 
Chrysoutom  (Horn.  30  in  Gen.  §  1).  In  the  Jestament  ofow 
Lord  they  include  Holy  Week.  ,_„...  „  ,  .._  . 
Socrates  (HE  v  22)  says  that  the  fasts  before  Easter  differed 
in  his  day.  At  Rome  they  fasted  for  three  continuous  (ws.t*- 
«.=.«;)  weeks,  save  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  ;  in  Illyncum  and 
Greece  and  Alexandria  for  six  weeks,  which  they  called  Tunrapa.- 
stee-m  •  others  beginning  their  fast  seven  weeks  before  Easter, 
fasted'  three  periods  of  five  days  only,  but  still  called  it  runrvp*- 
xoo-r*  A  difficulty  is  seen  in  this  passage  because  Socrates  hart 
iustsaid  that  every  Saturday  was  a  fast  at  Rome.  Duchesne 
proposes  to  emend  Socrates  as  far  as  the  word  'continuous 
is  concerned,  and  supposes  that  the  three  weeks  were  the  first, 
fourth   and  sixth  weeks  of  Lent.    He  justly  remarks  tliat  the 
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divergence  of  fasting,  while  the  same  name  rHrrccpctxiwrn  was 
kept,  points  to  the  fact  that  the  '  forty  days '  were  introduced 
for  another  purpose  than  that  of  fasting.  In  fact,  the  preva- 
lence of  forty  days  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  catechumens 
were  under  instruction  for  that  time.  The  catechumenate  was 
indeed  often  longer,  though  St.  Jerome  (Ep.  61)  says  that  in 
his  time  forty  days  was  the  usual  period.  We  find  two  years  at 
Elvira,  three  years  in  the  Egyptian  Church  Order  and  the 
Testament  of  uur  Lord,  though  a  good  deal  of  discretion  was 
allowed.  But  in  r.ny  case,  at  the  Deginning  of  the  forty  days 
the  selected  candidates  for  baptism  (competent^)  were  put 
apart  and  went  through  special  instruction,  with  prayers, 
benedictions,  and  exorcisms,  as  is  described  at  length  in  the 
Church  Orders. 

{/)  Palm  Sunday  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Pilgrimage  of  '  Silvia.'  Formerly  we  had  only 
known  of  it  as  being  kept  at  the  end  of  the  5th 
cent.,  a  hundred  years  later;  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  Euthymius  (t  472).  The  appearance  of 
the  festival  at  Jerusalem  is  significant.  It  was 
doubtless  due  to  the  desire  to  commemorate  our 
Lord's  entry  into  Jerusalem  on  the  spot  where  it 
happened.  'Silvia'  says:  'On  this  day,  at  the 
seventh  hour  (1  p.m.)  all  go  to  the  church  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  where  service  is  held  ;  and  at 
5  p.m.  they  read  the  Gospel  story  of  the  events  of 
the  day,  and  all  proceed  on  foot  to  Jerusalem,  the 
people  crying.  Blessed  is  he  who  cometli  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord ;  some  bearing  palm  branches, 
some  olives ;  and  so  the  bishop,  after  the  type  of 
our  Lord,  is  conducted  to  the  Holy  City  very 
slowly.'  The  palms  and  olives  are  an  instructive 
comment  on  the  Gospel  account. 

iff)  Man nd if  Thursday  is  not  in  early  times  men- 
tioned as  being  observed  in  commemoration  of  the 
Last  Supper,  Duchesne  (Orwj.  viii.  §  3)  seems  to 
think  that  it  was  so  observed  at  Rome  at  least, 
in  the  primitive  ages,  but  there  is  no  evidence  for 
it.  The  earliest  authority  for  an  Eucharist  on  this 
day  is  the  Testament  of  our  Lord  (c.  350?),  which 
in  a  very  difficult  and  apparently  corrupt  passage 
prescribes  it  (ii.  II);  probably,  as  a  comparison 
of  the  Copto-Arabic  tr.  of  the  work  with  James 
of  Edessa's  Syriac  shows,  in  the  evening  (see 
Cooper-Maclean's  note,  p.  226).  On  this  day  also 
the  deacon  ofi'ured  'a  lamp  in  the  temple'  (ib.). 
'  Silvia,'  at  the  end  of  the  same  century,  describes 
the  Eucharist  in  the  church  called  '  The  Martyrium' 
or  Golgotlia,  in  the  afternoon ;  it  was  over  by 
4  p.m.,  and  then  there  was— on  this  occasion  alone 
in  all  the  year— a  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  in 
the  little  chapel  of  the  Cross,  to  the  east  of  Gol- 
gotha. The  bishop  celebrated,  and  all  communi- 
cated. In  Africa  at  the  same  time  there  was  an 
evening  Eucharist  on  this  day,  and  the  people  were 
exempted  from  the  customary  fast  before  Holy 
Communion  on  this  occasion  by  the  Third  Council 
of  Carthage,  A.D.  397  (can.  29:  'excepto  uno  die 
anniversario  quo  ccena  dotnini  celebratur,'  Mansi- 
Lahbe,  m.  col.  885).  It  will  be  seen  that,  strictly 
speaking,  these  Eucharists,  if  celebrated  after  sun- 
set, were  at  the  beginning  of  Good  Friday  rather 
than  on  the  Thursday.  St.  Augustine  (Ep.  liv., 
see  below)  says  that  there  were  in  his  time  two 
Eucharists  on  the  Thursday,  one  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  could  not  fast  till  evening,  and  would 
not  receive  the  Eucharist  otherwise. 

In  the  preparation  for  baptism  this  Thursday 
Played  an  important  part.  The  candidates  were 
bidden  to  bathe  on  this  day,  apparently  as  a 
ceremonial  washing  (Hippol,  CmuiW;  Egyptian 
UuurkOr.hr,  43  [so  Laganle  rightly]  ;  Test,  of  our 
yn,  ii.  6;  Augustine,  Epp.  liv.  10,  lv.  33  ad 
J'lHiirtmtm).  Bathing  at  Pascha  was  not  confined 
,V^TUpCfr''JCS;  in  the  Testament  the  widows 
F  !SytTfSses}  are  llidden  tu  bathe  on  that  day 
(i-  ^  -  ihere  appears  also  to  have  been  on  that 
da>  the  custom  in  sume  places  of  washing  the  feet 
In  ™*co''>l>rf •■**<*  in  memory  of  the  pedila uium  of 
tn  \  '~a  C1rl?01"  yhleh  a^erwards  gave  the  name 
to  Maundy  Thursday  (from  the  'new  command- 


ment,' mandatum,  .3n  1334).  Elsewhere  the  pedi- 
lauium  took  place  after  baptism.  The  council  of 
Elvira  (can.  48)  forbade  priests  or  clergy  to  wash 
the  feet  of  the  newly  baptized.  Pseudo- Ambrose 
(de  Sacramcntis,  iii.  1)  says  that  this  was  the  cus- 
tom at  the  place  where  he  wrote  (not  Milan?),  hut 
that  it  did  not  obtain  at  Home.  In  the  Gallican 
Church  also  it  was  common  (Hefele,  Councils  i 
158,  Eng.  tr.). 

(h)  Easter  Week.—  The  observance  of  the  days 
after  Easter  is  mentioned  in  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions ('  the  great  week  [Holy  Week]  and  that 
which  follows  it,'  viii.  32).  This  fortnight  was  to 
be  a  time  of  rest  for  slaves,  that  they  might  be 
instructed.  St.  Chrysostom  {Horn.  34  de  Res.  Chr.) 
also  mentions  Easter  Week.  In  '  Silvia,'  Easter, 
as  well  as  Epiphany  [Christmas]  and  the  Dedica- 
tion, has  an  octave  during  whieh  'stations'  are 
held  at  the  various  churches  in  and  near  Jeru- 
salem. But,  with  this  exception,  octaves  outside 
Easter  Week  are  Western  and  not  Eastern. 

2.  Pentecost  and  Ascension.  —  (a)  The  name 
'Pentecost'  had  in  the  first  four  centuries  two 
meanings,  the  fiftieth  day  after  Easter,  and  the 
whole  season  of  fifty  days  after  that  festival. 

(a)  It  is  used  as  a  day  in  NT  :  Ac  2l  ('  the  day  of 
Pentecost'),  2016  (id.),  1  Co  16s  ('until  Pentecost') ; 
the  Jewish  nomenclature  was  continued  in  the 
Apostolic  age.  We  find  the  same  sense  in  suc- 
ceeding ages,  though  perhaps  not  so  frequently 
as  the  other.  A  fragment  or  Irenceus,  quoted  by 
pseudo-Justin  (Quozst.  et  Respons.  ad  Orthodoxos, 
115)  seems  to  speak  of  the  day  -.  '  Irenreus  ...  in 
his  treatise  irepl  tou  irdcxa  .  .  makes  mention  of 
Pentecost  also,  on  which  (4v  %)  we  do  not  bend  the 
knee  because  it  is  of  equal  significance  with  the 
Lord's  Day.'  Pseudo- Justin  in  the  corresponding 
question  has  dird  toO  irdo^a,  £ws  tt}s  TrevT^Kotrriji. 
The  43rd  canon  of  Elvira  (c.  305  A.D.)  has:  'ut 
cuncti  diem  Pentecostes  celebremus.'  'Silvia' 
(vi.  §  1)  has  'a  Pascha  usque  ad  Quinquagesima, 
id  est  Pentecosten,'  and  (§  3)  '  Quinquagesimarum 
die,  id  est  dominica.' 

(jS)  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the  name  for 
the  whole  season  is  also  common.  Tertullian  (de 
Bapt.  19)  says  that  '  after  Pascha,  Pentecost  is 
a  very  extensive  (latissimum ;  v.l.  Icetissimum) 
space  for  conferring  baptisms,  wherein,  too,  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Lord  was  repeatedly  proved 
among  the  disciples,  and  the  hope  of  the  Advent 
of  the  Lord  indirectly  pointed  to,  in  that  at  that 
time,  when  He  had  been  received  back  into  the 
heavens,  the  angels  told  the  Apostles  that  He 
would  so  come  as  He  had  withal  ascended  into  the 
heavens,  of  course  at  Pentecost.'  But  he  goes  on 
to  say  that  Jeremiah  signified  '  the  day  of  the 
Passover  and  of  Pentecost,  which  is  properly  a 
feast  day.'  In  de  Cor.  3  he  has  'from  Pascha  to 
Pentecost.'  In  de  Idol.  14  he  says  that  the  Jews 
would  not  have  shared  with  Christians  the  Lord's 
Day,  nor  yet  Pentecost.  Thus  he  uses  the  word  in 
both  senses.  Origen  talks  of  '  living  in  the  season 
of  Pentecost '  in  the  same  passage  (c.  Cels.  viii.  22) 
in  which  he  talks  of  observing  certain  days,  as, 
for  example,  the  Lord's  Day,  the  Preparation,  the 
Passover,  or  Pentecost.  He  refers  to  the  Descent 
of  the  Spirit.  The  20th  canon  of  Nicaea  forbids 
kneeling  in  the  'days  of  Pentecost,'  as  on  the 
Lord's  day.  This  is  unlike  St.  Paul's  usage ;  he 
knelt  at  this  season  (Ac  203B  215).  The  Testament 
of  our  Lord  speaks  of  '  the  days  of  Pentecost'  (i.  28, 
42,  ii.  12);  it  forbids  any  one  to  fast  or  kneel 
then,  for  these  are  '  the  days  of  rest  and  joy.  at. 
Basil  speaks  of  the  'seven  weeks  of  the  holy 
Pentecost'  (On  the  Spirit,  ch.  27,  alitor  §  G6). 

The  quotations  given  above  show  that  Pente- 
cost as  a  Christian  festival  goes  back  at  least  to 
Irenxus.      It  is  rather  curious  that  there  is  no 
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reference  to  it  between  the  XT  and  that  Father  ; 
and  with  this  fact  we  may  compare  the  silence  of 
the  earlier  writers  about  Jiaster  ;  but,  as  Duchesne 
remarks  (Orig.  viii.  §  4),  Pentecost  is  implied 
rather  than  explicitly  mentioned  in  early  Christian 
writings. 

(b)  The  Ascension.—  The  fortieth  day  after  Easter 
was  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  observed  as  a  com- 
memoration of  our  Lord's  going  Up  j-.0  heaven  until 
at  least  the  middle  of  the  4th  century.  In  the 
Edessenc  Canons  (can.  9)  the  Ascension  is  observed 
with  Pentecost:  'At  the  completion  of  fifty  (e./. 
'forty,'  but  this  i*  clearly  a  later  correction)  days 
after  His  Resurrection,  make  ye  a  commemoration 
of  His  Ascension.'  And  so  in  '  Silvia'  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  ttiere  is  a  '  station '  at  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  at  the  church  called  Imbomon,  '  that  is  in 
that  place  whence  the  Lord  ascended  into  heaven,' 
where  the  lection  of  the  Ascension  is  read.  This 
'station'  is  held  after  another  'in  Syon,'  where 
the  lection  of  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
read.  Thus  in  this  account  both  events  are  com- 
memorated on  the  same  day.  The  curious  thing 
is  that  in  'Silvia'  there  is  also  an  observance  of 
the  fortieth  day  after  Easter ;  but  then  the  'station' 
is  at  Bethlehem,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
Ascension.  The  coupling  together  of  the  two 
events,  which  has  its  parallel  in  the  joining  to- 
gether of  Good  Friday  and  Easter,  as  mentioned 
already,  is  illustrated  by  the  passage  from  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas  cited  above  (I.  §  1) ;  the  writer 
thought  that  the  Ascension  fell  on  a  Sunday. 
Compare  also  Tertullian,  de  Bapt.  19  (see  above, 
8  2  a). 

Ascension  Day  is  not  found  in  the  Testament  of  our  Lord 
(e.  350  a.d.  ?)or  in  any  of  the  earlier  Church  Orders,  but  it  is 
found  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  the  author  of  which  made 
it  his  aim  to  increase  the  festal  cycle  (v.  19,  viii.  32).    Sermons 

E reached  on  this  occasion  are  found  in  the  4th  cent.,  by  Euse- 
ius  of  Emesa  (?)  c.  350  a.d.,  Epiphanius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
and  Chrysostom.  The  title  of  Gregory's  sermon  calls  the 
festival  tTiffiuZ,o,uitn,  which  apparently  means  '  an  extra  festival.' 
It  does  not  apnear  certain,  however,  that  these  Fathers  kept  it 
on  the  fortieth  day  after  Easter.  St.  Augustine  {Ep.  liv.  §  1, 
adJanuar.)  treats  it  as  universal  in  a.d.  400:  'They  are  held 
as  approved  and  instituted  either  by  the  Apostles -themselves  or 
by  plenary  councils ...  for  example,  the  annual  commemoration 
by  special  solemnities  of  the  Lord's  Passion,  Resurrection,  and 
Ascension,  and  of  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  heaven.' 

3.  Christmas  and  Epiphany.— (a)  Their  origin. 
—These  festivals  are  of  much  later  date  than 
Easter  and  Pentecost,  and  were  probably  unknown 
till  nearly  a.d.  300.  They  were  both,  in  their 
origin,  one  festival,  and  both  were  meant  to  com- 
memorate the  Nativity  of  our  Lord  ;  but  the  East 
fixed  on  one  day  and  the  West  on  another  as  the 
date  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  so  in  course  of 
time  two  separate  festivals  emerged. 

Before  we  consider  the  evidence  for  the  observ- 
ance of  25th  December  and  6th  January  as  festi- 
vals, it  will  be  desirable  to  investigate  the  reason 
why  these  two  days  were  chosen.  The  most  prob- 
able solution  of  the  matter,  in  the  light  of  our 
present  knowledge,  is  that  of  Duchesne  (Originps, 
ch.  viii.  §  5),  whose  theory  is  followed  here.  The 
date  25th  December  was  first  arrived  at  apparently 
by  Hippolytus.  Other  calculations  liad  fixed  on 
18th  or  19th  April  or  29th  May  (Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Strom,  i.  147,  ed.  Potter,  Oxford,  1713, 
P-  407:  'on  the  25th  day  of  the  month  Paction'; 
see  the  whole  passage) ;  and  about  a.d.  243  the 
treatise  de  Pascka  Computus  of  pseudo-Cyprian 
(see  above,  II.  g  1  d)  named  28th  March.  _  The  cal- 
culations of  Hippolytus,  which  were  his  mature 
results  (for  he  bad  formerly  fixed  on  2nd  January), 
prevailed  all  over  the  West.  They  are  found  in 
his  Commentary  on  Daniel  (iv.  23,  p.  244,  ed.  Bon- 
wetsch  ;  aliter  iv.  9).  They  depend  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord,  from  His 
conception  to  His  death,  lasted  an  exact  number 
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of  years.  The  upholders  of  symbolical  system* 
of  numbers  treated  all  fractions^  imrerfee   on? 

Maid,  foi  the  Annunciation,  because  he  had  as 
he  thought,  discovered  that  the  Crucifixion ^  took 
place  on  that  day  (see  above,  §  lrf) .  he  reckoned 

to   a  n™5  8lAn-8  thnty-iwo  y«™.  from  i,c  3 
to   AD.  29      Adding  nine  months,  he  arrived  at 
a5th  December  as  the  dr-  ~c  A1     "  - 
The  other  date,  6th  J, 


member  as  the  day  of  the  Nativity  * 
bher  date.  6th  Janunw   i«  .w  *,.„„,.;■ 


„„  *  w  i»  .'ta  ,  anuarv>  w  not  so  easily  ac- 
counted for.  But  Duchesne  mentions  a  coincidence 
which  increases  the  probability  of  his  theory  a-s  to 
25th  December  being  correct.  Sozomen  (HE  vii 
18)  says  that  'the  Montanists  who  are  called 
1  epnzites  and  Phrygians '  celebrated  the  Passover 
on  bth  April.  They  reckoned  that  the  world  had 
been  created  on  '  the  ninth  day  before  the  kalends 
of  April,'  the  vernal  equinox,  and  that  the  sun 
was  created  'on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon 
occurring  after  the  ninth  day  before  the  kalends  of 
April';  and  they  always  celebrated  the  Passover 
'on  this  day,  when  it  falls  on  the  day  of  the  Re- 
surrection,'otherwise  they  celebrated  'it  on  the  fol- 
lowing Lord's  day.  They  probably,  then,  thought 
that  our  Lord  died  on  Gth  April ;  and,  as  Duchesne 
remarks,  that  'the  Passover  of  Christ,  being  the 
true  Passover,  must  fall  due  at  typical  maturity 
reckoned  from  the  origin  of  all  things.'  But 
reckoning  nine  months  from  6th  April,  on  the  same 
reasoning  as  that  of  Hippolytus,  we  arrive  at  6th 
January. 

We  do  not  read  of  either  of  these  days  being 
observed  as  festivals  in  the  3rd  centuiy.  The 
first  mention  of  such  a  commemoration  on  25th 
December  is  in  the  Philocalian  Calendar  (see 
below,  §  5),  which  was  copied  in  354  A.D.,  but 
represents  the  official  observances  at  Hume  in 
A.D.  336.  We  find  the  entry:  'viij  kal.  Jan. 
Natus  Christus  in  Bethleem  Juda;.'  It  is  not 
indeed  absolutely  certain  that  25th  December  was 
at  that  date  observed  as  a  feast;  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  this  was  so,  as  the  other  days,  com- 
memorations of  bishops  of  Rome  and  martyrs,  seem 
to  be  noted  in  order  that  they  might  be  observed. 
This  was  more  than  a  century  after  Hippolytus. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  theory  given  above 
of  the  choice  of  25th  December  takes  no  account 
of  the  heathen  festival  of  the  sun  held  on  the  same 
day.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  when,  in  the 
4th  cent.,  the  Christians  began  to  observe  the 
Nativity  as  a  festival,  they  seized  on  the  coincidence 
between  the  day  as  calculated  by  Hippolytus  and 
the  heathen  feast-day,  and  Christianizing  the  latter 
as  the  Birth  of  the  true  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
showed  a  good  example  to  the  pagan  world  by 
making  the  day  a  true  holy  day. 

The  Eastern  festival  of  6th  January  may  be 
traced  to  about  A.D.  300  among  the  orthodox. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  indeed  {Strom,  l.c),  says 
that  the  followers  of  Basilides  celebrated  the  day 
of  Jesus'  baptism,  'spending  the  whole  preced- 
ing night  in  lections.'  But  the  earliest  orthodox 
mention  of  the  day  is  in  the  Passion  of  Philip  of 
Hcradcii,  in  the  Diocletian  persecution,  A.D.  304. 
Philip  says:  'Epiphanix  dies  sanctus  incumbit' 
(Huinart,  Act.  Mart.  Sine.  p.  410).  That  it  was 
of  recent  introduction  when  the  Testament  of  our 
Lord  was  written  (c.  350  ?),  appears  from  there  being 
no  regulations  for  it  as  there  are  for  Pascha  and 
Pentecost.     It  is  only  just  mentioned  in  that  work 

('Epiphany,'  Syr.  (_kkJ  J).     And  during  the  greater 

*  Other  Patristio  assumptions  were  that  the  ministry  of  our 
Lord  lasted  one  year  only,  the  *  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord ' 
(Lk  4™;  see(  e.g.,  Clem.  Alex.  I.e.,  'It  was  right  for  Him  to 
preach  for  one  year  only '),  and  that  Jesus  was  baptized  on  His 
thirtieth  birthda\  (Lk  S"H  eia-ti  ituv  r/aAxwra).  This  last  idea 
accounts  for  the  baptism  of  Christ  bein<£  commemorated  on  0th 
January. 
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part  of  the  4th  cent.,  and  in  some  countries  even 
later,  6th  January  was  the  only  day  observed  in 
the  East.  The  sixth  Edessene  canon  prescribes 
'  the  Epiphany  of  our  Saviour,  which  is  the  chief 
of  the  festivals  of  the  Church  [this  is  significant], 
on  the  sixth  day  of  the  latter  Kanun,'  i.e.  6th 
January.  Epiphanius  knew  of  no  other  day.  In 
Hter.  li.  (' the  Alogi,' lib.  ii.  torn.  1)  he  speaks  of 
'A.D.  vi  Id.  Nov.'  as  being  60  days  before  the 
feast  'of  the  Epiphanies,'  when  Christ  Mas  born 
according  to  the  flesh  (§  16),  and  of  'the  day  in 
which  He  was  born,  that  is,  of  the  Epiphanies, 
which  is  the  sixth  of  January.'  Cassian,  at  the 
end  of  the  4th  cent.,  speaks  of  'Epiphany,  which 
the  priests  of  that  province  [Egypt]  regard  as  the 
time  both  of  our  Lord's  baptism  and  also  of  his 
birth  in  the  flesh,  and  so  celebrate  the  commemo- 
ration of  cither  mystery  not  separately  as  in  the 
Western  provinces,  but  in  the  single  festival  of 
this  day1  {Conferences,  x.  2).  Even  later,  Gen- 
nadins  (tie  Vir.' Illustr.  59)  says  that  '  Timothy  the 
bishop  wrote  on  the  Nativity,'  and  that  this  work 
was  thought  to  have  been  composed  at  Epiphany. 
Only  6th  January  was  observed  at  Jerusalem  in 
the  time  of  'Silvia,'  when  there  was  a,  'station' 
at  Bethlehem  at  night.  As  the  manuscript  is 
defective,  we  do  not  know  whether  there  was  a 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist  there,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  there  was  one,  and  this  nocturnal 
'  station  '  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Christ- 
mas midnight  Eucharist  of  later  days.  The  name 
of  the  Eastern  festival  was  the  'Epiphanies'  or 
'Theophanies.'  Traces  of  the  older  custom  in  the 
East  of  observing  6th  January  only  are  found  in 
the  6th  cent,  at  Jerusalem,  where  Cosmas  Indico- 
pleustes  mentions  it.  He  says  that  the  Nativity 
and  the  Baptism  were  observed  on  the  same  day 
(Migne,  Patr.  (Jr.  vol.  lxxxviii.  197).  The  Ar- 
menians still  observe  only  that  day. 

The  Easterns,  however,  even  at  the  end  of  the 
4th  cent,  began  to  adopt  the  Western  day  in 
addition  to  their  own ;  and  probably  soon  after- 
wards the  Westerns  adopted  the  Eastern  day  as  a 
separate  festival.  And  thereafter  on  25th  December 
the  Church  commemorated  the  Nativity,  and  on 
6th  January  other  manifestations  of  our  Lord's 
Divinity  and  glory.  In  the  East  the  Baptism, 
with  its  manifestations,  was  and  is  alone  emphasized 
on  6th  January.  In  the  West,  as  St.  Augustine 
says  early  in  the  5th  cent,  (see  below),  the  coming 
of  the  \\  ise  Men  was  the  great  commemoration. 
The  Calendar  of  Polemius  Silvius  (A.D.  448)  com- 
bines it  with  our  Lord's  baptism  and  the  miracle  at 
Cana  (Wordsworth,  Min.  of  Grace,  viii.  §  1 ;  Migne, 
Patr.  Int.  xiii.  676).  In  the  present  day  all  three 
events  are  commemorated. 

St,  Chrysostom  in  a.d.  3S6  tells  us  that  Christ- 
mas as  distinct  from  Epiphany,  had  been  only 
lately  introduced  at  Antioch,  less  than  ten  years 
before  (m  Diem  Natahm,  ed.  Montfaucon,  Paris, 
1-18,  n.  355  A).  In  dc  Bento  Philogonio  (i.  497  C) 
he  speaks  of  Epiphany,  Easter,  and  the  other 
festivals  taking  their  origin  from  Christmas ;  for, 
it  Christ  had  not  been  born,  He  would  in  no  wise 
have  been  baptized,  for  that  is  the  feast  of  the 
1  leophames.  In  (he  Apostolic  Constitutions  both 
Christmas  and  Epiphany  are  mentioned  (v.  13), 
and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  determining 
the  elate  of  that  Syrian  document.  At  Alexandria 
both  festivals  were  observed  before  the  vear  432 ; 
lor  taul,  bishop  of  Emesa,  preached  there  on  his 
mission  of  peace  after  the  Council  of  Ephesus  on 
the  Sunday  before  Christmas,  on  Christmas  Day, 
5  &e  Allowing  Sunday,  New  Year's  Day  433 
(Sm.th-Wace,  Diet.  Chr.  Biog.  iv.  261,  s.v.  '  Paulus 

rf*.™  «!  WKSt'  Sti  Austin*,  tells  us  that  both 
da>s  were  observed  m  his  time ;  he  says  that  the 


Epiphany  was  kept  'per  universum  munduni  '  hut 
that  the  Donatists  would  not  accept  it.  He  implies 
that  it  had  been  introduced  from  the  East,  and 
says  that  the  Donatists  did  not  love  unity,  and  did 
not  communicate  with  the  Eastern  Church  where 
that  star  [of  the  Magi]  appeared  (Sermon  2(J2  in 
Epiphania  Domini,  iv.  ;  see  also  Sermons  199-204 
The  six  Sermons  are  almost  entirely  taken  up  with 
the  coming  of  the  Wise  Men). 

{b)  Advent, —The  first  trace  of  (his  season  is 
in  the  canons  of  Saragossa  in  Spain  {Concilium 
Caisaraugustanum),  c.  380  A.D.  (Mansi-Labbe,  iii. 
633),  which  provide  that  from  xvi  kal.  Jan.  to' the 
'day  of  Epiphany,  which  is  viij  Id.  Jan.,' all  are 
sedulously  to  attend  church  (can.  4).  We  notice 
here  that  25th  December  is  apparently  unknown 
to  this  council,  and  that  the  preparatory  season 
before  6th  January  is  a  solemn  season  of  prayer 
and  churchgoing,  but  not  of  fasting;  much  as  the 
'  forty  days  of  Pascha  '  are  in  the  Testament  of  our 
Lord.  The  latter  work  speaks  of  the  '  days  of 
Epiphany,'  which  may  mean  the  days  after  Epiph- 
any, or  possibly  the  days  before  it,  just  as  the 
'days  of  Pascha'  mean  in  this  work  the  forty 
days  before  Easter,  and  the  'days  of  Pentecost' 
mean  the  fifty  days  before  Whitsunday.  But  the 
reference  to  Advent  is  too  uncertain  to  be  built  on. 

4.  The  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple.— 
For  this  commemoration  'Silvia'  is  our  earliest 
authority.  On  this  day,  she  says,  all  the  presby- 
ters preached,  and  last  the  bishop  himself,  '  on  the 
events  of  the  day,  when  Joseph  and  Mary  bore  the 
Lord  into  the  temple,  and  Simeon  saw  Him,  and 
Anna  the  prophetess,  the  daughter  of  Samuel '  {sic). 
Then  the  Eucharist  was  celebrated.  '  Silvia '  calls 
this  day  '  Quadragesima  de  Epiphania,'  i.e.  14th 
February.  The  assembly  was  at  the  Church  of 
the  Anastasis.  Here  we  have  a  clear  indication  of 
the  way  in  which  festivals  at  Jerusalem  increased 
out  of  a  desire  to  commemorate  Gospel  events  in 
the  holy  places.  From  Jerusalem  this  festival 
spread  elsewhere  ;  but  we  do  not  hear  of  it,  except 
in  '  Silvia,'  till  the  6th  century.  Its  name  then  was 
vTrairavTT)  or  the  Meeting  [of  our  Lord  and  Simeon] 
— a  name  still  retained  by  the  Greeks. 

Although  Hippolytus  had  iixed  25th  March  as 
the  date  of  the  Annunciation,  no  trace  of  any 
observance  of  the  day  as  a  festival  is  found  in  the 
first  four  centuries,  nor  indeed  for  lon«  after. 
Possibly  its  frequent  concurrence  with  the  Paschal 
solemnities  or  the  Lenten  fast  prevented  this.  The 
Nestorians  keep  neither  the  Presentation  nor  the 
Annunciation. 

5.  Commemorations  of  Saints,  etc. — These  can 
be  glanced  at  only  briefly  in  a  Dictionary  of  Christ 
and  the  Gospels.  They  were  originally  of  local 
origin,  and  did  not  at  once  become  popular  except 
in  the  places  where  they  began.  The  earliest 
known  collection  of  local  saints'  days  is  the  Philo- 
calian  Calendar  of  A.D.  354,  which  may  be  con- 
veniently seen  in  Iiuinart's  Acta  Martyrwn  Sin- 
cera  et  selecta,  p.  617,  and  in  Migne's  Patrolugia 
Latina,  vol.  xiii.  ;  reference  may  also  be  made  to 
Bishop  Lightfoot's  essay  in  his  'Clement  (i.  246,  on 
'TlieLiberian  Catalogue').  It  is  the  only  extant 
calendar  which  is  certainly  older  than  A.D.  4W, 
though  portions  of  a  Gothic  calendar  remain  which 
may  be  dated  shortly  before  that  year.  The  so- 
called  Hieronymian  Martyrulogy  is  much  later 
than  St.  Jerome.  The  Christian  section  of  the 
Philocalian  Calendar  (for  it  has  also  &  heathen 
section)  is  a  Roman  list.  It  has  two  parts:  the 
Depositio  (burial)  episcopornm,  and  the  Depositio 
martyrum.  Under  the  first  head  it  contains  twelve 
names :  Dionysius,  Felix,  Sylvester,  Miltiades, 
Marcellinus,  Lucius,  Caius,  Stephen,  Eusebins, 
Marcus,  Eutiehianus,  Julius.  Julius  and  Marcus 
come  out  of  their  calendrical  order  (not  Marcus  in 
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Huinart),  and  are  probably  later  additions  (Light- 
foot).  The  second  part  begins  with  Christmas 
(as  above,  §  3),  and  contains  no  other  festival  of 
Christ.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  official  list  of  martyrs 
commemorated  at  Rome  at  the  time.  Its  names 
are  all  local,  except  Cyprian  and  I'erpetua  anil 
Felicitas,  which  are  African.  In  all  there  are  37 
entries,  as  given  by  Ruinart ;  but  some  have  more 
than  one  name.  The  first  part  begins  at  vi  kal. 
Jan.,  and  its  latest  date  is  vi  Id.  Dee.  Of  the 
second  part  viii  kal.  Jan.  is  the  beginning  and  Id. 
Dec.  is  the  end.  The  beginning  of  the  year  must 
therefore  have  been  reckoned  as  Christinas  Day 
(25th  December),  or  at  least  some  day  between 
13th  and  25th  December.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  this  early  calendar  'iii  kal.  Jul.  [i.e.  June  29] 
Petri  in  Cataeumbas  et  Pauli  Ostiense  Tusco  et 
Basso  Coss.,'  that  is  the  translation  of  the  oodies 
of  these  Apostles. 

A  Syriac  Martyrology  published  in  1866  by  Pro- 
fessor Wright  mu^t  also  be  mentioned,  as,  though 
the  ciipy  in  the  British  Museum  dates  from  411, 
it  gives  (if  careful  examination  be  applied  to  it) 
earlier  lists  still.  It  is  an  Eastern  Martyrology 
translated  into  Syriac  and  abridged  at  Edessa 
about  400  A.D.  from  %  collection  made  in  Greek 
out  of  local  calendars.  It  has  two  Roman  entries, 
one  African,  and  the  rest  are  Eastern  ;  it  must 
have  been  originally  Arian,  as  it  does  not  contain 
the  name  of  Athanasius,  hut  has  that  of  Arius  ('at 
Alexandria,  Alius  the  presbyter ').  Analysis  shows 
it  to  have  been  made  up  of  the  local  lists  of  Nico- 
media,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria.  The  two  latter 
appear  to  have  contained,  at  about  A.D.  350,  24 
and  26  entries  respectively.  This  shows  the  limited 
numbers  of  commemorations  in  the  4th  century. 
The  lists,  however,  speedily  grew  to  large  dimen- 
sions. For  other  early  calendars  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  works  mentioned  below. 

The  observance  of  the  death-days  (natales)  or 
burial  days  (depositiones)  of  martyrs  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  2nd  cent.,  c.  155  A.D.  ;  the  letter  of 
the  Sniyrneans  on  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Polycarp 
speaks  (§  18)  of  his  burial-place  'where  the  Lord 
will  permit  us  to  gather  ourselves  together  ...  to 
celebrate  the  birthday  of  his  martyrdom  for  the 
commemoration  of  those  that  have  already  fought 
in  the  contest,  and  for  the  training  and  preparation 
of  those  that  shall  do  so  hereafter.'  This  letter 
was  written  soon  after  the  martyrdom  (see  Light- 
foot's  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  iii.  353  ft'.).  St. 
Cyprian  says  that  the  death-days  of  the  martyrs 
were  to  be  carefully  noted,  that  they  mightobserve 
such  commemorations  with  Eucharist  {Ep.  12,  to 
his  presbyters  and  deacons).  The  18th  Edessene 
Canon  orders  commemorations  of  the  martyrs.  And 
such  commemorations  are  mentioned  by  St.  Basil 
(Ep.  93,  as  above,  I.  $  3). 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Dictionary,  the  obser- 
vances of  the  days  following  25th  December  are 
of  interest,  as  being  closely  connected  witli  the 
Nativity  of  our  Lord.  These  observances  date 
from  the  4th  century.  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
preaching  the  funeral  oration  of  his  brother  St. 
Basil  (who  died  1st  January  379),  says  that  they 
were  then  celebrating  these  saints'  days,  which 
were  convenient  (he  remarks)  because  Apostles  and 
Prophets  were  iirst  constituted  and  ordained,  and 
after  that  pastors  and  teachers.  He  first  mentions 
the  commemoration  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets 
after  Christmas,  namely,  Stephen,  Peter,  James, 
John,  Paul;  and  then  Basil  {in  Laudem  Frntris 
Basilii,  ad  init.,  ed.  Paris  of  1638,  p.  479).  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  saints  mentioned 
were  commemorated  on  different  days.  The  Apos- 
tolic  Constitutions  mention  a  commemoration  of 
the  martyrs  and  'blessed  James  the  bishop' [the 
Lord's  brother],  and  '  the  holy  Stephen  our  fellow- 


servant  (y.  8;  so  via.  32).  The  Syriac  Martyr- 
ology mentioned  above  gives  St.  Stephen  on  26th 
December,  St.  James  and  St.  John  on  27th  Decem- 

w-:.St:,  -Peter  and  St  *  aul  on  28th  December. 
With  this  wc  may  compare  two  later  usages  the 
Armenian  and  the  Nestorian  (East  Syrian)  as 
these  separated  Christians  have  retained  many 
early  customs  which  others  have  dropped.  The 
Armenians,  who  do  not  observe  25th  December  as 
Christmas,  commemorate  St.  David  and  St.  James 
the  Lords  brother  on  that  date,  but  follow  the 
Syriac  Martyrology  for  the  other  days,  save  that 
they  transpose  27th  and  2Sth  December  (Duchesne, 
Orig.  viii.  $  5.  2).  The  Nestorian  usage  is  some- 
what different.  That  Church  keeps  its  saints'  <luys 
according  to  the  movable  Christian  year  rather 
than  according  to  the  month,  and  most  of  them 
fall  on  Fridays.  The  Fridays  after  Christmas 
(25th  December),  if  there  are  sufficient  before  Lent, 
are  (1)  St.  James  the  Lord's  brother,  (2)  St.  Mary, 
(3)  St.  John  Baptist,  (4)  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
(5)  Four  Evangelists,  (6)  St.  Stephen  ;  and  other 
festivals  of  later  origin  follow  (Maclean,  East 
Syrian  Daily  Offices,  p.  264fK ).  Duchesne  con- 
jectures that  the  'Four  Evangelists'  is  a  trans- 
formation of  St.  James  and  St.  John,  the  latter 
having  attracted  to  him  the  three  other  Evan- 
gelists, and  the  former  being  omitted.  The 
Orthodox  Easterns  now  commemorate  St.  James 
the  Lord's  brother  on  the  Sunday  after  Christmas. 

'Silvia'  has  not,  like  the  A  postolic  Constitutions, 
a  general  martyrs'  festival ;  nor  yet  have  the  other 
Church  Orders.  But  considering  the  great  develop- 
ment of  festivals  in  'Silvia,' it  is  not  improbable 
that  she  did  describe  such  a  general  commemora- 
tion ;  only  the  manuscript  breaks  off  suddenly  in 
the  middle  of  the  account  of  the  Dedication  festival, 
and  we  cannot  be  sure  of  what  was  in  the  lacuna. 

Speaking  generally,  we  note  a  difference  between 
these  commemorations  and  the  festivals  of  our 
Lord.  The  former  were  at  first  local  only,  and  of 
inferior  importance.  The  Nestorians  to  this  day 
keep  up  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  two,  calling 

the    former  ]j-^05   commemorations,   the   latter 

]jU>  festivals,   or  ]_*_3piO   Ij^l  festivals  of  our 

Lord;  and  the  distinction  is  ancient. 

Dedication  festivals  were  common  in  the  4th 
cent. ,  though  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Church 
Orders,  even  in  those,  like  the  Testament  of  our 
Lord,  which  describe  the  church  buildings  min- 
utely. These  festivals  concern  us  here  only  as 
contributing  to  the  calendar  Holy  Cross  Day, 
which  was  the  commemoration  of  the  dedication 
in  335  of  the  churches  built  by  Constantine  on  the 
site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  Calvary,  and  of  the 
alleged  discovery  of  the  true  cross  by  St.  Helena, 
Cuiistan tine's  mother.  '  Silvia '  says  that  the  anni- 
versary was  observed  with  great  ceremony  in  her 
time,  many  pilgrims  from  distant  lands  attend- 
in"  and  the  churches  being  adorned  as  at  Easter 
and  Christmas.  This  day  (14th  September,  but 
among  the  Nestorians  13th  September)  passed  from 
Jerusalem  to  Constantinople ;  at  Rome  it  was  not 
introduced  till  the  7th  century. 

Of  the  other  days  of  Apostles,  Martyrs,  or  Con- 
fessors, most  of  which  are  of  later  introduction 
than  the  4th  cent.,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
majority,  at  least,  are  due  to  the  local  dedication 
of  a  church  named  after  the  saint  at  Rome,  Con- 
stantinople, or  elsewhere.  See  Duchesne,  Oriff.  ch. 
viii.  passim. 

HKCAPITLTLATION  OF  FESTAL  CYCLES.— 
Fathers  of  tka  first  three  centuries :  Pascha  and 
Pentecost. 
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T'^tnmcnt  of  our  Lord:  Pascha,  Pentecost,  and 
Epiphany.  _ 

Apostolic  Constitutions:  Ascension,  Pentecost, 
Pascha  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Apostles'  days 
(plural),  St.  Stephen  and  All  Martyrs'  day  (singu- 
lar)— viii.  32  Lagarde  {aliter  33).  Add  St.  James 
the  Lord's  brother,  v.  8.  [The  sections  of  the 
Apost.  Const,  mentioned  in  this  article  are  all 
Lagarde's]. 

Pilgrimage  of  'Silvia':  Epiphany  with  octave, 
Presentation,  Palm  Sunday,  Easter  with  octave, 
Fortieth  day  after  Easter.  Pentecost  (including 
Ascension),  Dedication  (Holy  Cross  Day). 

Cappadocian  Fathers  and  Syriac  Martyrology : 
Add  St.  Stephen,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  St.  James 
and  St.  John. 

The  account  of  the  Christian  calendar  is  thus 
brought  down  to  about  a.d.  400.  For  festivals 
introduced  after  that  date  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  various  works  on  Christian  history  and 
antiquities. 

Literature. —(1)  General:  Duchesne,  Origines  du  culte 
ckritien  (Eng.  tr.  from  third  ed.  entitled  Christian  Worship, 
its  Origin  and  Evolution);  Bp.  J.  Wordsworth,  Ministry  of 
Grace. — (2)  Calendars:  Achelis,  Die  Martyrologien,  1900; 
Dom  Butler,  notice  of  Achelis'  book  in  Journ.  of  Theol. 
Studies,  ii.  147 ;  and  Duchesne  and  Wordsworth  as  above. — 
(3)  On  the  Lord's  day  :  Zahn,  Skizzen  aus  dem  Leben  der  Alten 
Kirche,  1891,  ch.  vi.;  Hessey,  Hampton  Lectures,  1860;  Tre- 
velyan,  Sunday,  1902. —(4)  Christmas:  Salmon,  paper  on 
Hippolytus*  Commentary  on  Daniel  in  Hermatkena,  vol.  iii. 
Dublin,  1893 ;  and  Duchesne  and  Wordsworth  as  above. — 
(r>)  The  Quartodeciman  Controversy :  Salmon,  Introduction 
t<>  NT,  Lect.  xv.;  McGiffert's  note  on  Eusebius,  BE  v.  22, 
in  Xiccnr  ami  Post-Nicene  Fathers ;  Schaff,  Church  Bistorif,  ii. 
209  f. ;  Hefele,  ConcilUnqettchichte,  i.  298  ff.  (2nd  Eng.  ed.); 
Siihurer,  '  Die  Paschastreitigkeiten  '  in  Zeitscrift  fur  hist.  Theol. 
1870,  p.  182  ff— (6)  Paschal  Cycles  :  Hefele,  Concilieni.  i.  317  ff. ; 
Salmon,  article  in  Smith-Wace,  Diet.  Chr.  Bion.  on  '  Hippolytus,' 

A.  J.  Maclean. 
CALF.— See  Animals,  p.  63b. 

CALL,  CALLING.— 

1.  Terms. 

(a)  OT. 
(ft)  Gospels, 
(c)  Epistles. 

2.  Secular  calling. 

3.  Spiritual  calling. 

(a)  Our  Lord's  Messianic  vocation. 

(/' j  The  Apostolic  calling. 

(c)  Other  calls  to  service. 

(rf)  The  Gospel  call  in  Christ's  own  teaching. 
Literature. 
1.  The  Terms.-(«)  The  OT.-The  substantive 
call  is  not  found  in  the  English  Bible.  If  used  of 
an  animal's  call,  it  tends  to  imply  a  significant 
"°™-<\<7-  a  mother's  call  to  her  brood  (Bunyan, 
,";  62/ ,Tnot  a  mere  emotional  cry.  The  English 
verb  call  has  for  its  primary  meaning  '  to  speak 
loudly.  In  Hebrew  we  note  the  same  implication 
in  K-iij,  e.g.  Pr  81 ;  but  in  Hebrew  the  word  still 
more  strongly  suggests  articulate  human  speech, 
even  perhaps  m  Ps  147s-  (although  the  partridge 
probably  derives  its  name  «ip  from  its  railing). 
Jo^  ^i  eitle  teclmical  word  for  reading  (e.g.U 
£>-):  the  Hebrews  read  aloud  and  prayed  aloud. 
Lb  suspected  Hannah  (1  S  11J)  not  because  her  lips 
moved  in  private  prayer-rather  because  in  the 
intensity  and  modesty  of  her  desire  she  prayed 
without  sound.  Loudness  may  express  authority  ; 
AnJL  y  f  *.  fimple  ettort  to  a"r«*  n°tice. 
anTS'-t  Cal1,  Hebrew  or  Vn-lish,  ^  a  loud 
aotW  rH0ni?Unication  f,om  one  Person  to 
trm  ?f'  i  ,er.  lanSlia=e  way  use  the  verb  in- 
trans  t  ™„y'  i  alrys,  with  a  sort  of  latent 
2K ? neS8--t.In  C:r?^  on  the  other  hand, 
lanlll  ltlVC;-  -W,iat  is  imP'ied  in  the  other 

and  nfrl.n  ex?l,1Clt-  in  tllis  one"  Definiteness 
whenPth^  PliaUt,°r|ty)  receives  reinforcement 
when  the  calling  is  by  name.     We  are  probably 

■t Wh°±J^WrS  ^  mere ■*»»*  of  Pa  namey; 
nmth  nn?v  S  t0  the  ideas  of  the  »»rfent  world 
so  much  power  is  wrapped  up  in  names  that  there  , 


may  be  a  certain  infiltration  of  that  thought  in 
the  Biblical  usage  of  calling  by  name.  But?  more 
simply,  one's  name  arrests  one's  attention,  and 
assures  one  that  the  call  is  addressed  to  him.  In 
Deutero-Isaiah  it  is  said  that  Jehovah  has  a  name 
for  every  star  (Is  40s6.  [we  need  not  discuss  whether 
the  stars  are  here  conceived  as  alive],  imitated  in 
Ps  1474).  That  signilies  His  power ;  it  is  rather 
His  condescension  that  is  shown  when  He  calls 
the  prophetic  servant,  Israel,  by  name  (Is  431). 
Again,  He  calls  Cyrus  'by  name'  to  his  historic 
functions  (Is  453- 4,  cf.  also  Ex  31=  [P]).  If  our 
text  is  to  be  trusted,  Jehovah  even  'surname**' 
Cyrus  (Is  454).  It  is  a  mark  of  kindliness  when  a 
servant  is  not  simply  'waiter'  or  'guard'  to  his 
rich  employer,  but  has  a  name  and  a  recognized 
personality  of  his  own.  (Here  cf.  Ex  33'--  "),  To 
'surname,'  at  least  in  the  strict  sense,  is  a  still 
stronger  proof  of  friendly  interest ;  surnames  are 
a  token  of  some  new  destiny,  or  else  imply 
knowledge  of  idiosyncrasies.  (Ace.  to  P,  Jehovah 
renames  'Abram'  and  'Sarai,'  Gn  17s-1*,  while 
Moses  renames  '  Hoshea,'  Nu  1316;  cf.  also  the 
surnames  given  by  our  Lord  to  the  three  leading 
Apostles,  Mk  316-").  It  is  also  in  Deutero-Isaiah 
that  we  find  the  emergence  of  '  call '  in  a  sort  of 
theological  sense;  the  'call'  of  Abraham  (512  'I 
called  him'). 

Another  important  section  of  the  OT  for  our 
terminology  is  the  '  Praise  of  Wisdom,'  Pr  1-9. 
Several  things  are  noticeable  here ;  the  loud  call 
— Divine  Wisdom  as  a  street  preacher  (81,  cf.  l-u) ; 
the  solemn  religious  conception  of  the  call  rejected 
(l-1) ;  the  call  as  an  invitation  to  a,  feast  (ch.  9). 
This  last  usage  (' call '  =  ' invite'),  while  obsolete 
in  modern  English,  is  found  in  its  literal  sense 
both  in  OT  and  NT  of  our  version  ;  e.g.  1  K  lu,  Jn 
22AV. 

Still  another  group  of  OT  passages  may  seem 
to  require  notice — those  describing  the  '  call '  of 
various  prophets.  The  term  is  not  so  used  in  OT 
(unless  Is51a? — see  above— Abraham  isa  'prophet' 
in  Gn  207  [E]).  But  there  is  a  passage  which  would 
lend  itself  excellently  to  this  interpretation— the 
tale  of  the  call  of  the  young  Samuel,  where  we 
have  three  interesting  parallel  usages :  Jehovah 
'called  to  Samuel'  (1  S34 literally),  'called Samuel1 
(v.8),  'called  .         Samuel,  Samuel*  (v.10). 

There  are  therefore  several  usages  of  the  word 
'to  call'  in  OT  which  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind 
as  we  approach  the  Gospels.  It  means  command, 
or  it  means  invitation.  It  means  a,  summons  to 
special  function,  or  it  means  (along  with  that)  a 
peculiar  mark  of  gracious  condescension. 

(6)  In  the  Gospels,  the  verb  may  occur  in  the 
literal  sense  (Mt  208).  But  in  general  a,  compound 
form  is  preferred  for  such  sense  ;  e.g.  when  Jesus 
calls  (Trpoa-KoXeo-d^vos)  His  disciples  near  Him  for  a 
short  talk  (Mk  104-).  We  have  the  simple  form  in 
one  important  passage  when  James  ana  John  are 
'called'  (Mk  l3"*  ||  Mt  4'-1  AciWe*),  though  the 
compound  (7rpo<rn:ciXerrai)  is  found  in  Mark's  record 
of  the  selection  of  the  Twelve  (313),  while  in  the 
parallel  in  Luke  (613)  Trpovediuvnaev  is  employed. 
It  might  be  argued  that,  even  here,  the  mere  word 
' called '  means  no  more  than  'called  to  Himself. 
Still,  in  view  of  OT  antecedents,  that  is  question- 
able. Anyway,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  those  'ca'ls 
were  commands  and  invitations,  to  '  leave  all 
(Mk  1028)  and  follow  Jesus— to  take  up  solemn 
functions  in  His  service.  When  compounds  of 
na\4u  are  used,  or  when  0uWw  is  used,  we  need  not 
suspect  deep  religious  or  theological  significance  in 
the  word.  Yet  here  again  the  fact  has  to  be  dealt 
with.  Jesus  may  simply  'call  to'  {tpuveiv)  Barti- 
mreus  (Mk  10*1) ;  but  the  result  of  the  conversation 
(and  miracle)  is  that  he  who  had  been  blind  '  fol- 
lows Jesus  in    the    way'    (W*).     In    two    other 
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passages  the  group  of  meanings  associated  with 
Pr  1-9— privilege  rather  than  authority ;  invita- 
tion, rather  than  command — come  to  the  front : 
'I  came  not  to  call  (xaXtcat)  the  righteous,  hut 
sinners'  (Mk  2",  Mt  913 ;  Lk  5s8  adds  '  to  repent- 
ance'), and  'many  are  called  (kXijtoI),  but  few 
chosen'  (Mt  22";  m  2016  these  words  are  rightly 
dropped  by  RV  as  not  belonging  to  the  original 
text). 

(c)  Though  our  concern  is  with  the  Gospels,  we 
cannot  refuse  to  consult  the  Epistles  for  the  light 
they  may  throw  on  Gospel  usage.  They  give  us  a 
•cognate  substantive;  not  'call'  but  'calling.' 
'Call'  as  a  substantive  occurs  in  English  much 
earlier  than  our  AV,  but  presumably  the  purely 
physical  idea — the  audible  call — was  too  strongly 
marked  in  it  to  allow  of  its  standing  for  God's 
address  to  the  conscience.  'Calling,'  which  was 
preferred,  reproduces  the  form  of  the  Greek  sub- 
stantive kXtj<tis.  This  term  is  mainly  Pauline  {e.g. 
1  Co  l26),  though  it  extends  into  Hebrews  (31)  and 
(at  least  so  far  as  the  verb  is  concerned)  into  1  Peter 
(l15  221).  As  moulded  by  St.  Paul,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  'call'  is  primarily  one  to  salvation 
(Ro  828'30),  though  it  may  also  signify  special 
(Apostolic)  function  (Ro  l1).  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  preserves  the  same  twofold  reference. 
All  believers  'partake  of  a  heavenly  calling'  (31), 
but  none  may  take  high  honour  or  office  upon 
himself  except  when  '  called '  by  God  thereto 
(54).  Later  in  the  history  of  English  speech,  the 
physical  implications  of  the  noun  '  call '  having 
been  in  some  measure  rubbed  off',  it  came  into 
religious  use,  so  as  generally  to  displace  '  calling.' 
We  say  the  '  call '  not  '  calling '  of  Abraham ;  hut  if 
Scripture  bad  used  a  substantive,  'calling'  would 
have  been  installed  by  our  translators  in  this 
phrase.  The  NT  'calling'  is  a  single  definite  act 
in  the  past,  whether  personal  conversion  [sometimes 
acceptance  of  Divinely  imposed  duty]  or  the  historic 
mission  of  Christ.  He  who  '  called '  us  is  holy 
(1  P  l15).  In  our  modern  use  of  'calling,'  some- 
thing seems  borrowed  from  the  idea  of  a  wordily 
calling,  viz.  habitualness.  Ace.  to  Murray's  Dic- 
tionary, 1  Co  720  introduced  —almost  by  an  accident 
— the  use  of  'calling'  for  worldly  rank,  station, 
external  surroundings.  'Hence,'  it  adds,  '"call- 
ing" came  to  be  applied  to  the  various  means  of 
bread-winning.'  [The  exegesis  of  the  verse  is  dis- 
puted, but  the  view  the  Dictionary  proceeds  on 
seems  to  be  right.  It  is  not,  of  course,  pretended 
that  'calling'  in  1  Co  7"u  means  exactly  trade  or 
profession.  St.  Paul  would  never  make  it  matter 
of  conscience  that  a  Christian  should  refrain  from 
changing  his  trade].  Both  these  senses — viz.  (1) 
station,  and  (2)  trade — are  often  (unwarrantab]}', 
the  Dictionary  seems  to  think,  as  far  as  ety- 
mology goes)  regarded  as  Divine  vocations.  This  is 
surely  obscure.  If  1  Co  T"  taught  so  little,  can  we 
hold  it  responsible  for  a  twofold  set  of  meanings? 
May  not  professional  'calling'  rather  mean,  in  the 
first  instance,  '  what  I  am  called ' — William  [the] 
Smith,  John  [the]  Tailor  ?  a  still  humbler  etymo- 
logy. However  that  may  be,  the  idea  of  Divine 
vocation  in  daily  concerns  could  not  be  ruled  out 
from  Christian  thought.  Thus  inevitably  Chris- 
tians have  been  led  to  formulate  the  idea  of  a 
lifelong  Divine  vocation,  covering  all  externals, 
but  centring  in  the  heart.  It  may  be  repeated 
that '  calling '  (the  substantive)  is  not  found  in  the 
Gospels  ;  of  course  the  word  is  not  found  anywhere 
in  the  EV  in  the  sense  of  '  trade.' 

2.  Secular  calling.— It  is  unnecessary  to  pass 
under  review  the  occupations  followed  by  our  Lord 
in  youth  and  by  His  Apostles.  See  artt.  TRADES, 
Carpenter,  Fishing,  etc. 

3.  Spiritual  calling.—  (a)  Our  Lord  Himself, 
who  calls  all  others,  was  '  called  of  God '  ( He  54)  to 


the  Messahsh.p.  It  ,s  an  irrelevant  sentimentality 
that  dwells  too  much  on  the  'carpenter  of  Naza 
re  h.'  Jesus  was  full  of  the  consciousness  of  hS 
calling,  its  requirement*,  its  limitations.  Not  to 
cite  the fourth  Gospel-abundant  signs  of  this 
but  in  the  usual  go  den  haze  blurring  all  sharp 
outlines— we  have  Mk  1™(?)  217  I045  Mt  5"  15*» 
etc.  etc.  It  is  one  of  the  services  of  Iiitsehl  to 
recent  theology— with  anticipations  in  von  Hof 
niann— that  he  has  made  prominent  the  thought  of 
Christ  %  vocation,  displacing  the  less  worthy  and 
less  ethical  category  of  Christ's  merit.  In  the 
Gospels  this  vocation  is  expressed  by  the  word 
*  sent '  or  I  '  came '  (as  above ;  or  '  him  that  sent  me  ' 
Jn  4J4  etc.),  not  by  'call.'  If  there  is  any  one 
point  in  our  Lord's  life  where  it  may  be  held"  that 
the  'call'  definitely  reached  Him,— where  He 
became  conscious  of  Messiahs iip,— we  must  seek 
it  at  His  baptism  (Mk  1»-"  ;  three  parallels). 

(6)  In  dealing  with  the  call  addressed  by  Christ 
to  His  disciples,  we  begin  with  the  Apostles. 
Taking  the  diilerent  Gospels  together,  we  seem  to 
recognize  three  stages.  (1)  According  to  St.  John, 
Christ's  first  disciples  were  Galiheans  who,  like 
Himself,  had  visited  the  Jordan  in  order  to  he 
baptized  by  John  :  Andrew,  John,  Simon  Peter, 
Philip,  Natbanael  (presumably  =  Bartholomew  ; 
see  art.  Bartholomew,  above),  and  presumably 
James  the  brother  of  John  (Jn  l35"51).  The  only 
one  mentioned  as  called  with  a  'follow  me'  is 
Philip  (14J)  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  this  is  rather 
an  invitation  to  follow  on  the  journey  to  Galilee 
than  through  life  (and  death).  For  the  rest,  we 
have  acquaintanceships  and  attachments  appa- 
rently forming  themselves— elective  affinities  dis- 
played, rather  than  the  Master's  will  exercised  ad 
hoc;  but  the  result,  according  to  St.  John,  is 
the  formation  of  a  small  yet  definite  circle,  who 
are  disciples  (2-- 12- 17  e^c  etc.)  of  Jesus  now,  as 
others  are  (and  as  they  themselves  previously  were) 
of  John  the  Baptist.  (2)  The  Synoptists  tell  us  of 
the  call  in  Galilee  ('Come  ye  after  me,' Mk  l17|| 
Mt  4IU ;  '  He  called  them,'  Mk  1-°  ||  Mt  431)  of  Peter, 
Andrew,  James,  John.  The  first  two  are  called 
with  a  sort  of  pleasantry  ;  they  are  to  be  '  fishers 
of  men,'  in  allusion  to  their  former  occupation. 
St.  Luke  has  the  same  narrative  (51"11)  in  a  more 
picturesque  form  ;  the  borrowing  of  Peter's  boat, 
in  order  to  teach  from  it  as  a  pulpit;  payment 
after  sermon  in  the  form  of  a  miraculous  draught 
of  fishes  ;    Peter's  fear   as  n,   sinner  at  the   near 

i)resence  of  the  supernatural  ;  the  same  kindly 
>on  mot;  all  four  fishermen  ['!  v.7]  on  the  spot; 
all  four  becoming  disciples.  Here  the  call  (see 
art.  Disciple  below)  involves  leaving  every  tiling 
to  follow  Christ  (Lk  5",  Mk  10M  cf.  118-2U,  Mt  VJp 
cf.  4-fl'--).  Previous  acquaintance  with  these  men 
may  have  induced  Jesus  to  begin  His  teaching 
by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  [an  '  undesigned  coinci- 
dence '  ?].  Other  members  of  the  disciple  circle  in 
Galilee  must  have  been  added  one  by  one  ;  some  by 
elective  affinity  !  Not  all  volunteers  might  he  re- 
pelled like  the  scribe  of  Mt  8,;,||  Lk  95U.  Matthew 
the  publican,  however  (Mt  99,  Lk  5^  Levi,  Mk 
214  Levi  the  son  of  Alplueus),  is  called  straight 
from  his  place  of  toll  to  'follow,'  and  instantly 
obeys  ;  a  memorable  incident.  (3)  The  final  '  call ' 
in  this  series  appears  when  Jesus  'calls  to  him 
whom  he  himself  will,'  and  'appoints  twelve,  that 
they  may  be  with  him,  and  that  he  may  send  them 
forth  to  preach  and  .  .  cast  out  devils  '  (Mk  313 
etc.  ,  so  too,  though  less  clearly,  Lk  613 ;  not  in 
Mt.  ;  101  'his  twelve  disciples,'  v.3  'the  twelve 
apostles').  (4)  Or,  if  there  is  another  stage  still, 
it  is  marked  when  they  are  '  sent  out '  for  the  first . 
time  (Mt  105,  Mk  67,  Lk  91),  or  when  in  conse- 
quence of  this  the  name  'apostles'  (see  art. 
Apostle)  is  attached  to  them.     Thus,  in  the  case 
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of  at  least  twelve  men,  the  call  has  issued  in  a 
very  definite  calling ;  permanent,  and  in  a  sense 
official.  .        . 

(c)  Another  group  possesses  a  varied  interest. 
It  includes  volunteers  ;  it  relates  'calls'  to  service 
addressed  to  tliose  who  were  not  destined  to  be 
Apostle-;;  it  otters  examples  of  the  call  rejected. 
There  are  four  cases;  the  rich  young  ruler  (Mk 
1017  etc.  and  parallels),  and  a  group  of  three  found 
together  {Lk  9"-** ;  partial  parallel  Mt  81U-").  The 
scribe  (see  Mt.)  who  volunteers  means,  or  professes 
to  mean,  discipleship  in  the  intenser  sense.  He  will 
follow  '  wherever  the  Master  goes' ;  he  will  '  leave 
all,'  like  the  Twelve  ;  the  stumbling-block  of  pro- 
perty, which  was  too  much  for  the  young  ruler, 
is  no  s tumbling-block  to  him.  This  volunteer 
meets  not  with  welcome  but  rebuff';  and,  so  far  as 
we  know,  there  is  an  end  of  his  gospel  service. 
Again,  the  man  whose  father  is  just  dead — that 
seems  the  inexorable  sense  of  the  words— is  needed 
immediately  as  a  herald  of  the  '  kingdom  of  God' 
(sso  Luke).  And  the  other  volunteer,  who,  with 
less  urgency  (so  far  as  we  are  told)  is  anxious 
'  first '  to  bid  farewell  to  his  home  circle,  is  '  look- 
ing back '  from  the  plough.  St.  Luke  seems  well 
justified  in  making  these  narratives  introduce  a 
wider  mission  (that  of  the  'Seventy').  And  here 
we  get  important  light  on  the  demand  that  the 
rich  young  ruler  should  give  away  his  property. 
This  may  have  seemed  to  our  Lord's  discernment 
necessary  for  the  man's  own  safety — does  not  the 
sequel  point  in  that  direction?  But,  even  inde- 
pendently of  that,  though  a  Christian  might  be  a 
man  of  means  (see  below),  a  wandering  preacher 
could  hardly  be.  These  were  calls  to  service,  which 
met,  temporarily  or  finally,  with  tragic  refusal. 
Whatever  else  the  refusal  may  have  implied  is 
God's  secret. 

id)  So  far  we  have  dealt  chiefly  with  authority  ; 
when  we  consider  the  few  cases  in  the  Gospels 
where  the  call  is  generalized— '  not  the  righteous 
but  sinners '  ( Mk  -J17  ;|  Mt  913 1|  Lk  53 ') ;  '  many  called,, 
few  chosen'  (Mt  22,i)— invitation  comes  to  the 
front.  The  parable  depicting  the  Kingdom  of  God 
as  a  feast  (Mt  *2"J*-,  Lk  14lua-),  while,  of  course,  a 
parable  and  not  to  be  pressed  too  far,  emphasizes 
this.  Its  language  recalls  Pr  9.  And  it  has  been 
remarked  that  the  well-known  lovely  '  gospel 
invitation'  (Mt  11»»)  strongly  suggests  Divine 
Wisdom  speaking.  More  questionable  is  the  idea 
started  by  Bruce  in  the  Expos.  Gh.  Test,  that  Jesus 
literally  invited  outcasts  to  a  free  meal  at  a  public 
hall  in  the  name  of  Levi  (Matthew)— a  sort  of 
Free  Breakfast  or  Midnight  Supper.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  very  earliest  form  of  the  general  call  is 
pure  authority  ;  *  Kepent'  (Mt  417,  Mk  l15). 

In  all  these  cases,  language  itself  helps  us  to 
vindicate  the  great  truth,  that  the  call  of  Christ 
is  not  merely  a  call  to  some  external  form  of 
service  under  rapidly  vanishing  conditions,  but  a. 
call  addressed  to  heart  and  conscience ;  in  other 
words,  that  Christianity  is  essentially  a  religion. 
Ut  course,  this  truth  becomes  clearer  in  the  Epistles, 
or  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  than  in  the  earlier  and 
less  lelle.tive  Gospels;  but,  in  regard  to  our 
caning  as  in  all  respects,  the  teaching  of  Christ 
nimselt  traces  the  plain  outlines  within  which 
nis  Apostle  afterwards  work.  Perhaps  we  ought 
to  note  here  a  difference  at  least  in  language 
bet  een  Christ  and  St.  Paul.  To  the  latter,  the 
f Rn  $  ■*£  SZ  ipA?  tl,e  '  elect '  or  '  predestinated ' 
nrVwMt  i2l  to  Cl'nst..' calling'  (inviting)  con.es 
it  hU  i  *'  and  ™\lcrtinn  folIows  :  '  after  trial,'  as 

SirrhrJYS*d',r0nr  Lurtl's  words'  therefore, 
a^  *  Z  battn  * T|allU1? aS  a CalH' to  Service  and 
friendsl  ,  ™  M  "Ti*1  We  are  Emitted  to  His 
rien  l«hip  and  love,  all  iS  not  assured.  According 
to  His  language  in  the  Fouith  Gospel,  one  « -dven" 


to  Christ  may  '  perish '  (Jn  1712).  The  l  unfruit- 
ful '  branch  is  '  taken  away,'  '  cast  forth,'  '  burned ' 
( Jn  15- H).  All  must  stand  before  His  judgment- 
seat  ;  a  thought  which  the  parables  spoken  in  view 
of  separation,  parables  addressed  to  His  own,  parti- 
cularly emphasize  (Mt  25 ;  some  parallels).  All 
must  'take  up  the  cross'  and  'follow  Christ'  to 
the  uttermost  (Mk  834  etc.  etc.).  The  last  com- 
mand addressed  to  a  friend  by  Christ,  like  the 
first,  is  'follow  me'  (Jn  2l19-'22). 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  Jesus' 
call  did  not  imply  a  sort  of  fanaticism  based  on  a 
mistaken  expectation  of  the  near  end  of  the  world. 
This  is  at  least  suggested  by  the  purely  eschato- 
logical  view  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  (see  art.  King- 
dom of  God,  below)  in  the  Gospels,  as  taught  by 
Bousset,  J.  Weiss,  and  others.  If  the  imputation 
of  fanaticism  were  historically  warranted,  all 
Christians  must  have  been,  required  to  live  in  a 
fashion  possible  only  to  the  first  few ;  the  call  to 
repent  must  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  call  to 
share  the  Master's  wandering  life  ;  our  '  high 
calling'  (Ph  3"),  as  declared  by  Christ,  must  have 
been  deeply  tinged  with  delusion.  It  is  enough  to 
point  in  reply  to  women  friends  of  Jesus;  to  homes 
whose  hospitality  He  consented  to  share  ;  to  a  con- 
vert under  exceptional  circumstances  not  called 
nor  even  permitted  to  be  with  Christ,  but  sent 
home  to  be  a  witness  there  (Mk  51U  ||  Lk  83a).  The 
grain  of  truth  in  this  heap  of  error  has  been  indi- 
cated above.  Our  Christian  calling  is  not  merely 
to  salvation,  it  is  to  service.  One  may  add,  that 
the  principles  of  the  Master's  own  teaching  are 
likely  to  reveal  lessons  of  severity  for  the  Chris- 
tian conscience  which  have  been  neglected  in  the 
past — to  the  great  loss  of  both  Church  and  world. 

Literature. — See  further,  for  (a),  the  present  writer's  Christ 
and  the  Jewish  Law  ;  A.  Ritschl,  Justification  and  Reconcilia- 
tion, vol.  iii.  (translation)  p.  445 ;  Baldensperger,  Selbstbe- 
wusstsein  Jesu,  1SSS  [2nd  ed.  1892,  3rd  ed.  with  altered  title  in 
progress]  ;  artt.  by  present  writer  on  '  Dawn  of  Messianic  Self- 
consciousness'  in  Expos.  Times,  1905  ,  a  different  view,  Forrest's 
Christ  of  History  and  of  Experitiwc,  1S97,  p.  93  ff.  For  (i)see 
Bruce,  Training  of  the  Twelve;  Latham,  Pastor  Pastorum; 
for  (c)  and  (■()  compare  Ecce  Homo,  ch.  6,  '  Christ's  Winnowing 
Fan '  [characteristically  dwelling  rather  on  the  moral  aspects  o( 
the  Divine  message]  ;  also  Bruce's  treatment  vf  Mt  9"13  and 
parallels  [notes  on  all  three  should  be  read  in  Expos.  Or.  Testa- 
ment], The  last  paragraph  of  the  above  article  refers  to  dis- 
cussions begun  by  J.  Weiss,  Die  Predigt  Jesv.  com  Reiche 
Gottes,  1893 ;  Bousset,  Jesu  Predict  m  ihrem  Gegensatz  zum 
Judentum,  1S92  ;  cf.  also  especially  J.  Weiss,  Die  Nachfofye 
Christi  und  die  Predict  der  Gegenwart,  1895;  good  reply  in 
Harnack's  Wesen  des  Chnstenthums,  19U0  (translation,  'What 
is  Christianity?') ;  interesting  reference  to  such  views  and  to 
later  developments  in  Lewis  Muirhead's  Bruce  Lecture  on  '  The 
Eschatology  of  Jesus,"  1903. 

Robert  Mackintosh. 
CALYARY.— See  Golgotha. 

CAMEL,  CAMEL'S  HAIB.  —  The  camel  is  by 
far  the  most  useful  of  all  animals  in  the  East. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  camels— the  Turkish  or 
Bactrian  camel  and  the  dromedary.  The  first  is 
larger,  has  a  double  hump,  and  is  capable  of  sus- 
taining greater  burdens  ;  the  latter  is  swifter,  has 
a  single  hump,  and  is  far  less  affected  by  extreme 
heat.  The  camel  has  been  domesticated  from 
time  immemorial ;  it  is  now  at  least  nowhere 
found  in  its  aboriginal  wild  state,  and  nature  has 
adapted  it  to  its  specific  environment.  Its  nostrils 
are  close  and  flat,  to  exclude  the  dust  of  the 
desert ;  its  feet  are  heavily  padded,  and  its  an- 
atomy shows  provision  for  the  enduring  of  great 
privation.  It  mocks  hunger  and  thirst  alike ;  it 
can  go  without  water  from  sixteen  to  forty  days. 

The  camel  forms  the  staple  wealth  of  the  Arab 
of  the  desert,  who  utilizes  every  part  of  the  animal, 
even  to  the  dung,  which  is  used  as  fuel.  Its  flesh 
was  forbidden  to  the  Jew  (Lv  ll4,  Dt  147).  Its 
milk  is  extremely  nutritious,  and  on  fermentation 
becomes  an  intoxicant.     A  thick  mat  of  fine  hair 
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protects  the  animal  against  the  extremes  alike  of 
heat  and  cold. 

The  camel  is  mentioned  three  times  in  the 
Gospels,  on  two  occasions  as  a  synonym  for  size 
or  bulkinessj  Mt  1924  (  =  Mk  10-\  Lk  IS-5),  'It 
is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  a  needle's  eye, 
than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  ' ;  and  2324  '  Ye  blind  guides,  which  strain 
out  the  gnat,  and  swallow  the  camel.'  In  the 
former  of  these  passages  two  attempts  have  been 
made  to  evade  the  Oriental  hypeibule,  firstly,  by 
reading  KdftiXot,  'a  rope,'  for  mVijXos  ;  and,  again, 
by  explaining  the  '  eye  of  the  needle '  as  the 
small  door  for  foot-passengers  which  is  generally 
made  in  the  frame  of  the  large  entrance-door  of 
an  Eastern  house.  The  expression  '  eye  of  the 
needle,'  however,  is  only  the  English  equivalent 
of  the  Greek  words  denoting  a  '  hole.'  The  eye  of 
a  needle  stands  for  something  narrow  and  hard  to 
pass,  as  in  the  Egyptian  proverb,  '  Straiter  than 
the  eye  of  a  needle  '  (Burckhardt,  306).  A  similar 
proverb  is  given  by  Freytag  (ii.  p.  19),  'Narrower 
than  the  shadow  of  a  lance  and  than  the  hole  of  a 
needle.'  And  in  the  Koran  we  have  (vii.  3S),  '  As 
for  those  who  declare  our  signs  to  be  lies,  and  who 
scorn  them,  the  doors  of  heaven  will  not  be  open 
to  them,  nor  will  they  enter  Paradise,  until  a, 
camel  shall  penetrate  into  the  eye  of  a  needle ' — 
that  is,  never. 

In  the  second  of  the  two  passages  above,  the 
camel  is  contrasted  with  the  gnat,  *  Yo  blind 
guides,  which  strain  out  a  gnat,  and  drink  down 
a  camel.'  The  gnat  stands  for  an  emblem  of 
smallness  in  the  Koran  (ii.  24,  '  God  is  not 
ashamed  to  strike  a  proverb  out  of  a  gnat ').  In 
Arabic  the  elephant  rather  than  the  camel  is 
chosen  to  designate  hugeness,  as  in  the  song  of 
Kaab  ibn  Zuheir — 

'  If  there  stood  in  the  place  which  I  stand  in  an  elephant, 
Hearing  and  seeing  what  I  see  and  hear, 
His  shoulder  muscles  with  dread  would  be  twitching ' ; 

and  the  camel  is  an  emblem  of  patience  and  silent 
endurance,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  '  the  father  of 
Job.'  The  elephant  must  have  been  a  not  un- 
familiar object  in  Palestine  in  the  Hist  century, 
but  would  naturally  be  thought  of  in  connexion 
with  Hellenism  and  idolatry. 

Camel's  hair  or  wool,  as  it  is  called,  is  woven  by 
the  Arabs  into  tent-covers,  and  also  into  rough 
outer  garments  for  the  peasantry.  In  Israel  this 
coarse  mantle  was  the  badge  of  the  prophet  (Zee 
134  'The  prophets  shall  be  ashamed  each  one  of 
his  vision,  when  lie  prophesieth  ;  and  they  will  no 
more  wear  a  hairy  garment  in  order  to  deceive') ; 
and  in  2  K  l8  Elijah  is  described  as  being  an 
'owner  of  hair'  (ijy  S;*3,  that  is,  wearing  this 
garment  of  the  prophets;  AV,  'an  hairy  man'), 
and  girt  with  leather.  As  the  successor  of  Elijah 
and  of  the  prophets,  John  the  Baptist  adopted  the 
same  dress  (Mt  34,  Mk  1G).  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  Oriental  mystic  or  sufi  is  so  named 
from  his  dress  of  wool  (tmf) ;  cf .  Rev  1 13. 

T.  H.  Weir  and  Henry  E.  Dosker. 

CANA  (Kara  tjjs  FaXiXaias)  is  mentioned  four 
times  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  was  the  scene  of 
our  Lord's  first  miracle  (Jn  21-11);  the  place  to 
which  '  a  certain  king's  officer  (paethinfc),  whose  son 
was  sick  at  Capernaum,'  came  to  lind  Jesus  (44(!) ; 
and  the  native  place  of  the  disciple  Nathanael 
(2P).  After  the  miracle,  Jesus  'went  down' 
{Kar^r))  to  Capernaum  ;  and  the  king's  officer  be- 
sought him  to  'come  down'  (Karapij)  to  heal  his 
son.  Those  references  place  Cana  of  Galilee  on 
higher  ground  than  Capernaum.  There  is  no 
other  direct  evidence  as  to  its  position. 

Josephus  states  (Vita,  16)  that  he  resided  for  a 
time  'in  a  village  of  Galilee  which  is  named  Cana.' 
From  this  village  he  made  «,  descent  during  the 


night  upon  Tiberias  (17).  Later  (41)  he  speaks  of 
residing  ,„  the  great  plain,  the  name  of  which 
was  Asoclns.  If  these  residences  are  one  and  the 
same  place,  the  Cana  of  Josephus  may  well  he 
Khirbct  kana  or  Ranat  cl-Jdll,  on  the  N  slones 
of  the  plain  of  Buttauf,  and  about  8  miles  N  of 
Nazareth.  This  however,  would  not  decide  'the 
site  of  St.  John  s  Cana.  [The  Kavd  of  Avt  xv  v  1 
should  be,  according  to  BJ  i.  xix.  1,  Kavafcil 

Etymology  and  tradition  are  divided  between 
the  above  mentioned  site  on  the  plain  of  Buttauf 
and  Kvfr  Kama,  a  hamlet  on  the  direct  road  to 
the  lake,  and  about  34  miles  N.E.  of  Nazareth, 
where  there  is  a  fine  spring.  Etymology  certainly 
favours  Khirbct  Kana,  the  doubling  of  the  medial 
'nun'  being  against  Kef,-  Kcnnd.  Tradition  is 
indecisive.  The  references  in  Placentinus  (ftiit.  4), 
Phocas,  John  of  (Wiirzhurg,  Quaresmius  (Eluci- 
clationcs,  ii.  852 f.),  etc.,  favour  Kefr  Kama,  where 
the  monks  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  have 
considerable  ecclesiastical  properties.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  notices  of  Theodosius  (a.d.  530), 
Saewulf,  Brocardus,  Fetellus,  Maiinus  Sanutus 
(p.  253),  and  others,  suit  the  northern  *ite. 

In  later  times,  Robinson  {BRP-  ii.  34Kf.,  iii.  ]08) 
supports  the  claims  of  Khirbet  Kana,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  Ritter,  Thomson,  Ewald,  Socin,  Keim, 
and  others.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onotn.  .i.v. 
Kava)  identify  Cana  with  Kanah*  in  Asher  (Jus 
If)-9}.  This  could  not  be  Kefr  Kcnnd,  which  is  not 
in  Asher,  but  might  be  Khirbct  Kana  (Em: ye. 
Bibl.  i.  638).  Other  recent  writers  contend  for 
Kefr  Kcnnd,  among  whom  are  Guerin,  de  Saulcy, 
.Porter,  Tristram,  etc.  The  balance  of  evidence  is 
perhaps  on  the  side  of  the  northern  site  (Hastings1 
DB  i.  346b).  Conder  (BEF  Mem.  i.  288)  suggests 
as  a  possible  site  a  spot  nearer  to  Nazareth  than 
Kefr  Kennd,  called  Ain  Kana,  and  not  far  from 
Reineh.  Dr.  Sanday  appears  to  support  this,  and 
claims  Guthe  as  agreeing  (Sacred  Sites,  24  n. ). 

Literature.  —  Hastings'  DB  i.  346;  Enctjc.  Bibl.  i.  637; 
Robinson,  Bltl'*  ii.  348  f.,  iii.  108;  Conder,  I'EF  Mem.  i.  288  ; 
Stanley, SP 3US ;  Guerin,  Galilee,  i.  175ff.  ;  Thomson,  Land  and 
Hook,  423  f.  ;  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  455  ;  Socin,  I'al.  358,  3(J7  ; 
Murray,  Pal.  3GG;  Buhl,  GAP  219 f.  ;  Ewald,  Gcsch.  vi.  180 n.  ; 
Keim,  Jesus  of  Xazara,  iv.  116  h.  ;  Ritter,  Comp.  Geogr,   iv. 

378  f.  A.  \V.  Cooke. 

CANAANITE.— See  Canan^an. 

CANAANITISH.— The  RV  rendering  of  Xavavata 
(AV  'of  Canaan')  in  Mt  15"  (only  here  in  NT). 
The  word  is  used  to  describe  the  woman  who 
came  out  of  the  borders  of  Tyre  anil  Sidon,  desiring 
to  have  her  daughter  healed  who  was  grievously 
vexed  with  a  devil.  St.  Mark  (7-';)  calls  her  a 
Greek('EX\T?cis),aSyro-pliienician(2i//io0oo'i\(iTo-a)by 
race.  A  Canaanite,  signifying  properly  'dweller 
in  the  lowland,'  is  used  in  a  wider  or  a  narrower 
meaning  in  the  OT,  Canaan  being  a  name  applied 
cither  to  the  strip  of  seacoast  from  Gaza  to  Sidon, 
or,  more  loosely,  to  the  whole  possession  of  Israel, 
or  that  part  which  lay  west  of  Jordan  (Gn  1U1U; 
cf.  Jos  51,  Nu  13-y,  Gn  11J1).  The  LXX  renders 
Canaanite  (^yjiz)  indifferently  by  *ou*i£  and  Xaw- 
alos  (Ex  G15,  Jos  51,  Nu  J3-y-  <*•),  Jg  1»»-M,  while  in 
Ex  loao  and  Jos  51-  we  lind  ]un  p*  tr.  by  txipoi  ttJs 
4)011*1(1  ijs  anil  x^Pa  T"JV  4*oictVw»*.  These  coast  in- 
habitants being  the  great  traders  of  the  old  world, 
'  Canaanite  '  or  '  Phoenician'  was  often  used  simply 
to  mean  'a  merchant'  (Is  23B  [LXX  Z/j-nopoi],  and 
cf.  Hos  127,  Zeph  ]»)- 

The  woman  who  came  to  our  Lord  was  a 
'  Canaanite '  in  the  sense  that  she  belonged  to 
the  stock  of  the  old  Phoenicians  of  Syria  termed 
'  Syro-phamieiaii '  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
of  Africa.    These  were  heathen,  and  between  them 

*  This  Kanah  is  probably  the  modem  village  of  Kana,  7  miles 
S.E.  of  Tyre  (Encyc.  Bibl.  ii.  2(ja2  ;  Hustings'  DB  ii.  S31). 
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and  the  Jews  existed  the  bitterest  hostility  ;  see 
Jos.  c.  Apion.  i.  13  (who  mentions  the  Phoenicians, 
especially  of  Tyre,  with  the  Egyptians  as  bearing 
the  greatest  ill-will  towards  the  Jews).  This  fact 
makes  instructive  a  comparison  between  our  Lord's 
treatment  of  this  woman  and  His  dealing  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria  ;  cf.  especially  Jn  4'-*  with  Mt 
15-".  The  Clementines  {Horn.  ii.  19,  iii.  73)  men- 
tion her  by  the  name  of  Justa,  and  maintain  that 
the  Lord  first  won  her  from  heathendom,  and  after 
that  was  able  to  heal  her  daughter,  whose  name  is 
given  as  Bernice.* 

Literature. — The  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  esp.  Swete 
on  Mk  7s6;  the  articles  in  Hasting^'  DB  and  the  Encj/c,  Bibl.; 
Trench,  Miracles,  ad  loc;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus 
the  Messiah,  ii.  37ff. ;  Expos.  Times,  iv.  [1S92]  p.  80ff. ;  W. 
Archer  Butler,  Serm.  i.  155  ft,  ;  Lynch,  Serin,  to  my  Curate*, 
p.317tt.;  Ker,  Serm.,  2nd  ser.  p.  200  ff. ;  Bruce,  Galilean  Gospel, 
p.  154ff.  J.  B.  BK1STOW. 

CANANJEAN.— 'Canamean'  {RV,  following  the 
reading  Kavavalos  adopted  by  Lachmann,  Tisehen- 
dorf,  Tregelles,  WH,  and  modern  scholars  gener- 
ally) or  Canaanite  (AV,  following  the  TR  reading 
KavavtTt]s)  is  a  description  applied  by  St.  Matthew 
(104)  and  St.  Mark  (318)  in  their  lists  of  the 
Twelve  to  the  second  of  the  two  Apostolic  Simons, 
who  is  thus  distinguished  from  Simon  Peter. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  *  Canaanite,'  which 
means  an  inhabitant  of  Canaan,  is  a  false  render- 
ing. The  Gr.  for  Canaan  is  Xavadv  (Ac  7"  1319), 
and  for  Canaanite,  Xavavatos  (Mt  1523)  not  Kavavirns. 
Transliterating  the  KavavLrns  of  the  TR,  the  AV 
should  have  .spelled  the  word  '  Cananite,'  as  indeed 
was  done  in  the  Geneva  Version,  and  in  some  edi- 
tions of  the  AV,  though  not  in  that  of  1611.  But 
it  is  practically  certain  that  Kacaj-tuos  (which  in 
the  text  of  Mk.  especially  is  very  strongly  sup- 
ported, e.g.  by  NBCDLA)  is  the  correct  reading. 
The  word  seems  to  be  a  construction  from  the 
plural  form  k-jkjp  of  the  late  Heh.  ft:p,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Biblical  xi£,  'jealous''  (see  Schurer, 
HJP,  i.  ii,  80  f . ;  and  note  that  the  noun  nxjp 
which  in  the  Heb.  text  of  the  OT  is  used  in  the 
senseof  '  zeal '  as  well  as  of  '  jealousy,'  is  sometimes 
rendered  in  the  LXX  by  f^Xos  [Is  9s  2611]).  This  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  St.  Luke,  on  the  two 
occasions  on  which  he  gives  a  list  of  the  Apostles 
(Lk  615,  Ac  11J),  employs  6  ZijWtjj,  instead  of 
o  kaefw-aios,  to  describe  Simon— which  seems  to 
show  that  the  two  epithets  are  synonymous. 
Jerome,  who  in  the  Vulg.  adopts  the  form 
Lananreus,  in  his  Com.  in  Matt,  interprets  it  'de 
vico  thana  Galilaae';  and  he  has  been  followed 
by  many  scholars  in  modern  times,  who  have 
taken  the  name  to  be  a  corruption  of  Karawi.  and 
to  mean  'a  man  of  Cana,*  probably  Cana  in 
uaiiiee.  1  his  view,  however,  now  obtains  little 
support,  though  Cheyne  {Encyc.  Bibl.  ii.  col.  26^4 
1V"  J™-40?5)  appears  to  favour  it.  Meyer  (Com. 
on  Matt  mlpc),  while  holding  that  the  form  of 
the  word  makes  the  derivation  from  Cana  impos- 
sible, maintains  that  it  is  nevertheless  'derived 
irom  the  name  of  some  place  or  other5;  and 
would  explain  its  use  in  Mt.  and  Mk.  from  the 
ract  that  himon,  as  a  quondam  zealot,  '  bore  the 
w!?mVW  f^r?1.  a  name  which  was  correctly 
into  preted  by  Luke;  but,  according  to  another 
tradition,  was  erroneously  derived  from  the  nnma 
o;  a .place  and  accordingly  came  to  be  rendered 
wfvfTrT*  ,  T.hu  ".ingenious,  but  seems  need- 
that  ytlTf  vJ-  ItlS(luite  arbitrary,  too,  to  say 
namV^! °T  Ka*%*™  m^t  be  derived  from  the 
Kp  rt P '^  T1Je  ^r-niuation  W  is  common 
Wlf  vTd  ™nd?™S  o£  Barnes  of  sects  [e.g. 
<Paj>lffam,  XaSdovKaw,  *ElWuM ;  see  Grimm-Thayer, 

(Mt  Xl^rwhichtmbeeaniSiiTifh,e<i  ^  K™ '"*•  TR  K««.*f 
Apostle  Simon     SS ?C«  JS?  ""*  "  the  ***»Uoo  ol  the 


Lexicon,  s.v.  Kavavaios).  And  Kapavaiot  from  H'JMja 
is  as  natural  as  tapuratof  from  N;pn?,  stat.  emp'hat 
of  Aramaic  jv™!?  for  Heb.  dtitb  (see  Schiirer  HJP 
"■  "•  !9)-  J.  C.  Lambert. 

CANDLE.— Candles  were  not  much  in  use  in  an 
oil-bearing  country  like  Palestine,  and  are  not 
referred  to  in  the  Bible.  But  the  word  occurs 
in  the  AV  8  times  as  the  translation  of  \i,Xvos 
('lamp');  and  Xcx^at'lampstand')  is  always  trans- 
lated 'candlestick.'  [On  the  other  hand,  Xa^te 
which  is  generally  translated  by  its  derivative 
'lamp,'  should  be  rendered  either  'torch'  or  'Ian- 
tern';  for  it  generally  refers  to  a  lamp  which 
could  be  carried  out  of  doors  (Mt  25lff-,  Jn  183,  and 
even  Ac  208,  where  the  Xa/i7rd5es  iicavat  may  have 
been  torches  that  had  been  brought  in  by  those 
who  had  assembled  by  night),  thus  corresponding 
to  Heb.  tsV).  r  6 

The  Xi^oi  (Heb.  ii,  vi,  the  latter  used  only  in  a 
figurative  sense)  was,  as  a  rule,  an  earthenware 
vessel,  like  a,  tiny  flat  teapot,  with  a  flaxen  wick 
(Mt  1220)  in  the  spout,  and  supplied  with  oil 
(mostly  from  olives,  but  also  from  sesame,  nuts, 
radishes,  or  fish),  through  u  hole  in  the  centre, 
from  an  ayyeiov  (Mt  2o4)  or  other  vessel.  It  could 
either  he  carried  about  (Lk  158)  or  set  on  a  stand 
(Mk  421  etc.).  For  illustrations  of  lamps  see 
Hastings'  DB,  vol.  iii.  p.  34. 

In  the  teaching  of  the  Son  of  Man  the  illumi- 
nating sign  of  God's  presence  in  the  world  is 
human  example  and  personal  witness,  as,  e.g.,  in 
the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  (Jn  531).  The 
Christian  life  is  to  be  one  that  lightens  and  kindles 
others  (Mk  421>,  and  points  men  to  the  'Father  of 
lights'  (Mt  516).  It  must,  therefore,  first  be  itself 
lit.  That  is  the  key  to  the  difficult  passage  in  Mt 
G"-"Jt',  Lk  ll34t-  Light  may  be  everywhere,  yet  it  is 
of  no  use  unless  received  by  the  eye,  which  is  the 
lamp  of  the  body.  Sin  makes  a  man  see  dimly  or 
double,  and  must  be  renounced  with  an  undivided 
mind  if  the  life  is  to  lie  illumined  with  Divine  truth 
and  love  (Expos.,  2nd  ser.  i.  [1881]  252  ff.  :  cf.  180  tt. 
372  ff.). 

But  one  other  important  quality  Christ  illus- 
trated by  the  use  of  the  lamp,  viz.  watchfulness. 
It  was  the  custom  in  private  houses,  as  well  as  in 
the  temple,  to  keep  lamps  burning  through  the 
night  (Pr  3I18).  So,  in  view  of  the  subtlety  and 
suddenness  of  temptation  and  trial,  the  disciple 
must  have  his  loins  girded  and  his  lamp  lit  (Lk 
1235).  The  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  with  their 
XafivdSes  teaches  a  similar  lesson.  Of  Christ  as  the 
Lamb  it  is  said  that  He  is  Himself  the  lamp  {\6x»ot) 
of  the  Holy  City  (Rev  21s3). 

A.  Norman  RcnvLAND. 
CANDLESTICK.— In  RV  of  the  Gospels  this  word 
is  without  exception  correctly  changed  into  '  stand,' 
XuxWa  being  the  stand  which  held  the  little  oil- 
fed  lamp.  It  might  mean  anything  from  a  luxuri- 
ous candelabrum,  generally  of  wood  covered  with 
metal,  to  a  bit  oi  stonework  projecting  from  a 
cottage  wall.  It  was  to  the  lampstand  in  lowly 
domestic  use  (cf.  2  K  410)  that  Christ  referred  in 
Mk  4L>I  as  being  necessary  to  complete  the  value 
of  the  lamp  for  those  in  the  house  (Mt515)and 
those  who  enter  it  (Lk  8,a  ll*3).  And  the  lesson  is 
that  if  we  have  received  a  truth  or  a  joy  through 
Christ,  who  is  the  Light  of  the  World,  it  is  com- 
mon sense  and  common  justice  not  to  hide  it  in 
fear  or  selfishness,  but  to  use  it  as  a  mean3  of 
illustrating  our  Father  God  and  illumining  those 
around  us  (Mt  516).  Practical  illustrations  of  this 
parable  are  found  in  Mk  5ia-20,  Mt  1027"33,  Lk  10" 
1713  (cf.  LklS8-"*31). 

Literature.—  Maclaren,  God  of  the  Amen,  p.  2S2;  Expositor, 
2nd  aer.  i.  [1881)  pp.  18Uff.,  252ff„  372  ff.,  6th  aer.  271  ff. 

A.  Norman  Rowland. 
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CAPERNAUM.— 

1.  The  name. 

2.  Description  of  the  localities. 

3.  Identification. 

4.  Capernaum  and  Beth  said  a. 

5.  References  in  NT. 

6.  History. 

Literature. 

The  question  as  to  the  position  of  Capernaum  is 
of  great  importance  for  the  Gospel  story.  It  is 
the  pivot  on  which  hinges  the  determination  of 
the  scene  of  the  greater  part  of  our  Lord's  active 
ministry.  The  three  places,  Capernaum,  Chorazin, 
and  Bethsaida,  must  all  be  taken  together,  and 
they  must  in  any  case  be  not  far  from  the  Plain  of 
Gennesaret.  This  plain  is  undoubtedly  the  modem 
tl-Ghmmr  (i.e.  'the  little  Ghat''  or  'hollow'); 
there  is  also  no  doubt  that  Chorazin  is  the  modern 
Kerdzch.  The  present  article  is  written  in  the 
belief  that  Capernaum  is  Tell  Hum  (which  is  the 
view  of  the  majority  of  scholars),  and  that  Beth- 
saiiia  was  the  port  (now  called  cl-'Araj),  on  the 
Lake,  of  Bethsaida  Julias  (et-2'ell). 

1,  The  Name.— The  correct  form  of  the  name  is 
undoubtedly  Ka<papvaoOfi.  This  is  found  in  all  the 
oldest  authorities  to  the  end  of  the  4th  cent.  (Evv. 
codd.  opt.  ;  Verss.  antiq.  Latt.  Syrr.  Jigypt.  Goth.; 
Jos.  BJ,  Onomast.  Euseb.  Hieron.).  The  spelling 
Kairepvaoiifj.  begins  to  appear  in  the  5th  cent.,  but 
alter  that  date  rapidly  covered  the  ground.  In 
Josephus  {Vita,  §  7'2).  mention  is  made  of  a  village 
the  name  of  which  Niese  prints  as  KetpapfWKdv,  but 
there  are  many  various  readings,  and  the  text  is 
pretty  certainly  corrupt.  The  exact  relation  of 
the  ancient  name  to  the  modern  does  not  work  out 
very  clearly.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  Caphar 
(mod.  Kefr=* village'),  as  a  habitation  of  living 
men,  might  become  Tell  in  the  sense  of  'a  heap  of 
ruins'  (strictly  =  ' mound,'  but  there  is  no  mound 
on  the  site).  But  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  regarding  lliim  as  a  contraction  for  'Nahum' ; 
and  some  good  philologists  (Buhl,  op.  cit.  inf.,  cf. 
Socin,  Guthe,  ib.)  prefer  to  regard  Tell  Jfum  as  a 
corruption  of  Tenhum  or  TanMm,  which  occurs  in 
Jewish  authorities. 

2.  Description  of  the  loraliti:s.— The  beautiful 
Plain  of  Gennesaret  is  closed  on  the  north-east  by 
a  spur  of  the  hills  which  slopes  down  gradually  to 
the  Lake.  In  the  hollow  formed  by  this,  on  the 
rising  ground  where  the  caravan-route  begins  to 
ascend  the  ridge,  is  the  ruined  khan  of  Khdn 
Minyeh.  On  the  low  ground  beneath,  and  also  on 
the  ridge  above,  there  are  a  few  more  inconspicuous 
remains ;  and  between  the  khdn  and  the  Lake  is 
a  fountain  ('Ain  ct-Tin).  Rounding  the  little  pro- 
montory, on  which  is  a  German  hospice,  we  come 
to  a  bay,  on  the  further  side  of  which  is  a  group 
of  springs.  One  of  these  is  described  by  Sir  Charles 
Wilson  as  '  by  far  the  largest  spring  in  Galilee, 
and  estimated  to  be  more  than  half  the  size  of  the 
celebrated  source  of  the  Jordan  at  Banias '  (Re- 
covery, etc  ii.  348).  The  waters  of  this  spring 
come  to  the  surface  with  great  force,  and,  after 
being  collected  in  a  strongly- built  reservoir,  they 
were  carried  by  an  aqueduct,  in  part  cut  through 
the  rock,  round  the  promontory  and  to  the  rear  of 
Khdn  Minyeh  ;  from  thence  they  were  used  to 
irrigate  the  plain.  The  modern  name  of  this 
fountain  is  'Ain  et -Tdbighrt .  The  ancient  name 
was  'Seven  Fountains'  '(It in.  Micros,  cd.  Vindob. 
p.  138)  or  Heptapcqon  (of  which  et/Tdbigha  is  an 
echo).  A  full  mile  and  a  half,  or  two  Roman 
miles  farther,  are  the  ruins  of  Tell  Hum.  These 
cover  a  considerable  extent  of  ground,  half  a  mile 
in  length  by  a  quarter  in  breadth.  The  houses 
generally  were  built  of  blocks  of  black  basalt.  A 
single  public  building  of  larger  size  (74  ft.  9  in. 
x56  ft.  9  in.)  was  of  white  limestone.  This  is 
commonly  identified  with  the  synagogue. 
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Seen  alone  there  might  have  been  some  doubt  as  to  ita 
character,  but  compared  with  the  number  of  ruins  of  the  same 
character  winch  have  lately  been  brought  to  no  L  in  Ga X 
there  can  be  none.  Two  of  those  buildtng.  have  inscriptions  i„ 
Hebrew  over  their  main  entrances ;  one  in  connexion  with  a 
■even-branched  candlestick,  the  other  with  figures  of  the 
paschal  lamb,  and  all  without  exception  are  constructed  after 
a  fixed  plan,  which  is  totally  different  from  that  of  any  church 
temple,  ur  mosque  in  Palestine '  (Wilson,  ttecovery,  etc.  ii.  344).' 

Two  Roman  miles  up  the  course  of  a  stream 
which  enterst  lie  Lake  just  beyond  Tell  Hiim,  are 
ruins  which  bear  the  name  of  Kerdzch  ;  but  between 
Tell  Hiim  and  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  there  are 
no  more  ruins  and  no  special  features.  Across  the 
Jordan  a  little  way  back  from  its  mouth,  is  ct-Tcll, 
which  is  now  generally  held  to  mark  the  site  of 
Bethsaida  Julias.  This  was  in  ancient  times  con- 
nected by  a  paved  causeway  with  a  cluster  of 
ruins  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake,  now  known  as 
el- Ant j. 

3.  hh-ntifcatiim. — It  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
really  not  very  much  choice.  Chorazin  is  cer- 
tainly Kerdzch,  and  Bethsaida  Julias,  built  by  the 
tetraich  Philip,  is  pretty  certainly  ct-Tcll.  The 
alternatives  for  Capernaum  are  thus  practically  re- 
duced to  Khdn  Minyeh  and  Tell  Hiim.  And  the 
broad  presumption  must  be  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
as  Capernaum  was  no  doubt  the  most  important 
place  at  this  end  of  the  Lake,  and  the  ruins  are 
here  far  more  extensive  than  those  at  Khdn 
Minyeh,  as  well  as  demonstrably  ancient.  The 
khdn  at  Khdn  Minyeh  appears  to  have  been  built 
in  the  16th  cent.  (Sepp,  op.  cit.  inf.  p.  165), 
though  the  place  name  lirst  occurs  in  the  time  of 
Saladin. 

Is  this  broad  presumption  overruled  by  any 
decisive  consideration  ?  A  few  minor  arguments 
have  been  adduced  against  it.  Capernaum  was  a 
place  where  tolls  were  collected  (Mk  214  ||),  and  it 
is  thought  that  this  would  be  more  natural  on  the 
main  caravan  road  :  but  a  place  of  the  size  of 
Tell  JHiim  must  in  any  ease  have  had  its  tolls,  and 
there' was  certainly  a  road  along  the  north  end  of 
the  Lake  leading  to  Bethsaida  Julias  (Guthe).  The 
bay  of  et-fdbhjha  is  much  frequented  by  fish,  and 
the  beach  is  suitable  for  mooring  boats.  But  there 
is  little,  if  any,  trace  of  ruins  that  are  not  quite 
modern.  The  ruins  about  Khdn  Minyeh  are  abo 
inconsiderable,  though  further  excavation  is  needed 
to  bring  out  their  real  character. 

The  point  that  seemed  for  a  time  to  outweigh 
all  the  rest  turned  upon  the  position  of  the  fountain. 
Josephus,  who  is  our  earliest  and  best  authority, 
expressly  says  that  the  Plain  of  Gennesaret  was 
watered  by  the  fountain  of  Capernaum  (BJ  in.  x  S). 
The  only  fountain  to  which  this  statemeut  can  apply 
xaXhoXotet-TAbifikfi.  There  areother  fountains,  but 
none  of  them  could  be  said  in  any  sense  to  irrigate 
the  plain  as  in  ancient  times  this  fountain  certainly 
did.  This  indication  might  seem  prima  facie  to 
support  the  claims  of  Khdn  M'tnych.  The  fountain 
is  a  short  mile  from  this  site,  and  two  short 
(Roman)  miles  from  Tell  Hum.  But  it  has  to  be 
remembered  that  these  large  villages  or  towns  on 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  had  each  its  'territory.  Thus 
Josephus  speaks  of  the  'territory'  of  Hippos 
('IinrViJ.^./ill.  iii- 1) :  andthe'Gerasene'demoniac 
(in  Mk  51'17  II)  is  a  case  of  the  same  kind— the 
swine  were  not  feeding  in  the  town  itself  but  in 
its  territory.  In  like  manner  the  fountain  was 
situated  within  the  territory  of  Capernaum,  whether 
it  was  at  Khan  Minyeh  or  at  Tell  Hiim. 

This  leaves  room  for  the  natural  presumption  to 
tell  in  favour  of  Tell  Hum.  And  the  identification 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  pilgrim  Thco- 
dosius  (e.  530  A.D.),  coming  from  the  West,  arrived 
at  Heptapegon  before  he  came  to  Capernaum : 
this  he  would  have  done  if  it  were  nt  Tell  I) urn, 
but  not  if  it  had  been   at  Khdn  Minyeh  (I tin. 
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Hieros.  p.  138 ;  cf.  JThSt  v.  44).  Other  indica- 
tions, whether  Biblical  or  derived  from  the  narra- 
tives of  the  pilgrims,  are  all  indecisive. 

Just  for  a  time  there  was  a  certain  swing  of  the 
pendulum  (which  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its 
height  in  the  last  decade  of  the  last  century)  in 
favour  of  Khdn  Minyeh.  But  the  balance  of  the 
criticism  of  the  last  fifty  years  is  pretty  clearly 
on  the  side  of  Tell  Hiim.  But  absolutely  decisive 
results  can  only  be  obtained,  if  at  all,  by  thorough 
and  systematic  excavation. 

4.  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida.— The  two  ques- 
tions of  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida  are  so  closely 
connected,  that  a  word  should  be  added  upon  the 
latter.  The  only  Bethsaida  in  these  parts  known 
to  general  history  is  that  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken  as  located  at  ct-Tell  to  the  east  of  the 
Jordan.  It  has  often  been  thought  necessary  to 
postulate  a  second  Bethsaida,  which  is  most  com- 
monly placed  at  the  bay  of  ct-Tahiyha.  The  main 
reasons  for  this  are  two.  (a)  In  Jn  1221,  the  Beth- 
saida of  the  Gospels  is  described  as  '  Bethsaida  of 
Galilee,'  whereas  Bethsaida  Julias  was,  strictly 
speaking,  in  Gaulanitis  {BJll.  ix.  1).  {&)  The  phrase 
cts  to  irepav  in  Mk  ti45  seems  to  imply  that  Bethsaida 
was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Lake  to  the  scene  of 
the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand.  These  reasons 
are,  however,  insufficient  to  warrant  the  invention 
of  a  second  Bethsaida  so  near  to  the  first,  and 
itself  so  wholly  hypothetical.  In  the  bay  of  et- 
Tabigha  there  are  no  ruins  to  prove  its  existence. 
On  the  other  hand,  (a)  there  is  evidence  enough  to 
show  that  'Galilee'  was  often  loosely  used  for  the 
country  east  of  Jordan  and  of  the  Lake  (BJ  II.  xx. 
4,  III.  iii.  1  ;  Ant.  XVIII.  i.  1,  6) ;  and  the  geo- 
grapher Ptoleniieus  speaks  of  Bethsaida  Julias  as 
'in  Galilee,'  just  as  St.  John  does  (Buhl,  GAP 
p.  242).  Political  boundaries  were  so  shifting,  and 
the  adjustments  of  territory  in  these  little  princi- 
palities were  so  constantly  changed,  that  a  loose 
use  of  terms  grew  up,  and  the  more  familiar  names 
were  apt  to  displace  the  less  familiar,  (b)  The 
phrase  eis  rtt  vipa-v  cannot  be  pressed  ;  it  might  be 
u^ed  of  an  oblique  course  from  any  one  point  on 
the  shore  of  the  Lake  to  any  other :  Josephus  ( Vita, 
§  59)  uses  5t€ir€patui0r]v  of  taking  ship  from  Tiberias 
to  Taricheae,  which  are  on  the  same  side  of  the 
Lake,  and  very  little  farther  from  each  other  than 
Bethsaida  from  the  scene  of  the  miracle. 

5.  References  in  the  Gospels.— So  far  as  our  Lord 
had  any  fixed  headquarters  during  His  Galilcean 
ministry,  they  were  in  Capernaum.  It  is  called 
His  'own  city'  (I8ta  *•&«)  in  Mt  91.  The  same 
close  connexion  is  implied  by  the  special  reproach 
addressed  to  the  city  in  Mt  11^  (  =  Lk  1015).  The 
public  ministry,  in  the  more  formal  sense,  was 
opened  here  by  the  call  of  the  four  leading  Apostles 
( M  k  l1*-**) ;  and  here,  too,  were  the  labours  of  which 
we  have  a  graphic  and  typical  description  on  the 
Sabbath  that  followed  (Mk  l-lw;i).  We  have  re- 
peated mention  of  a  particular  house  to  which  our 
Lord  resorted,  which  was  probably  St.  Peter's. 
During  the  early  part  of  His  ministry  He  must 
have  spent  much  time  here,  but  during  the  latter 
part  His  visits  can  have  been  only  occasional. 

1  crhaps  we  should  be  right  in  inferring  from 
the  presence  of  the  'centurion'  (Mt  a5*,  Lk  73ir-) 
that  Herod  Antipas  had  a  small  garrison  here. 
ht.  Luke  tells  us  that  this  centurion,  though  a 
Gentile,  had  built  the  synagogue  of  the  place.  Is 
it  too  sanguine  to  believe  that  this  was  the  very 
building  the  remains  of  which  are  still  most  con- 
spicuous among  the  ruins?  There  appears  to  be 
good  reason  tor  the  view  that  they  are  really  the 

SSr.l-  1,J'njWe'  A  comparison  with 
b miihir  buddings  eU-wluTe  in  Galilee  brings  out 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  ground  plan,  and 
the  presence  of  religious  emblems  seems  to  render 


this  probable.  The  richness  of  the  architecture 
(cf.  pi.  xvii.  in  the  present  writer's  Sacred  Sites  of 
the  Gospels)  may  seem  to  suggest  that  the  ruina 
date  from  the  palmy  days  of  Galilean  Judaism 
(a.d.  140-300),  and  Schiirer  refers  them  to  this 
period.  But  there  is  one  argument  that  perhaps 
points  in  a  different  direction.  There  was  a  syna- 
gogue at  Chorazin  hardly  less  elaborate  than  that 
at  Capernaum,  though  with  its  ornaments  cut  in 
the  black  basalt,  and  not  in  limestone  (Wilson, 
Recovery,  ii.  3,  4,  7).  Now,  we  know  that  when 
Eusebius  wrote  his  Onomasticon,  the  site  of  Chor- 
azin was  already  'deserted'  (Onmnast.,  ed.  Kloster- 
mann,  p.  174).  This  desertion  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  very  recent.  And  it  is  perhaps  after  all  more 
probable  that  elaborate  building  took  place  at  a 
time  when  Galilee  had  a,  prince  of  its  own  with 
architectural  ambitions,  who  must  have  gathered 
around  him  a  number  of  skilled  artificers  at 
Tiberias.  The  Herods  were  all  builders  ;  and  the 
period  of  their  rule  was  probably  that  in  which 
Galilee  enjoyed  the  greatest  material  prosperity. 

6.  Later  history.  —  From  A.D.  150  onwards  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  became  a  stronghold 
of  Rabbinical  Judaism.  The  fanaticism  of  this 
district  would  not  tolerate  the  presence  of  Chris- 
tians ;  it  is  expressly  stated  by  Epiphanius  (Brer. 
xxx.  11;  cf.  Harnack,  Expansion  of  Christianity, 
ii.  261)  that  down  to  the  time  of  Constantine  no 
one  had  ever  dared  to  erect  a  church  either  at 
Nazareth  or  Capernaum,  or  at  other  places  men- 
tioned in  the  neighbourhood.  That  means  that 
there  must  have  TJeen  a  complete  break  in  the 
Christian  tradition  ;  so  that,  when  we  read  later 
that  a  church  was  built  on  the  supposed  site  of 
Peter's  house,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  guess  had 
any  real  authority  {Itin.  Micros,  pp.  11*2  f,  163, 
197).  Still  Capernaum  was  one  of  the  sacred 
places,  and  from  the  4th  cent,  onwards  it  was 
frequented  by  Christian  pilgrims.  Eusebius  (and 
Jerome  after  him)  mentions  the  place  as  on  the 
Sea  of  Gennesaret,  but  throws  no  further  light 
upon  it  beyond  fixing  its  distance  as  two  Roman 
miles  from  Chorazin  (Onotnast.  pp.  120,  174).  We 
have  seen  that  Theodosius  came  to  it  from  Tiberias 
after  passing  through  Magdala  and  Seven  Foun- 
tains (Itin.  Hieros.  p.  137  f.).  Arculfus  (c.  670  A.D.) 
did  not  enter  Capernaum,  but  saw  it  from  a  neigh- 
bouring height  stretching  along  the  Lake,  and  ob- 
served that  it  had  no  wall  (ib.  p.  273f).  The  nun 
who  tells  the  story  of  St.  Willibald  (c.  723  a.d.) 
makes  him  first  come  to  Capernaum,  then  to  Beth- 
saida, then  to  Corazaim,  ubi  Dominus  daimoniacos 
curavit,  where  there  is  an  evident  confusion 
between  Chorazin  and  Gerasa  (mod.  Kersa),  the 
scene  of  the  healing  of  the  demoniac.  The  same 
blunder  occurs  in  the  anonymous  Life,  so  that 
it  probably  goes  back  to  St.  Willibald  himself 
(see  Tobler,  Dcscript.  Terr.  Sand.  pp.  26,  63).  We 
have  seen  that  the  history  of  Khdn  Minyeh,  so  far 
as  we  can  trace  it,  belongs  to  the  Saracenic  and 
Turkish  periods.  Saladin  halted  at  al-Munaja  in 
1189,  but  the  building  of  the  khdn  is  referred  by 
Sepp  to  Sinan  Pasha  under  Suleiman  the  Magnih- 
cent  (1496-1566). 

LirEKATCRE  —The  most  important  descriptions  and  discus- 
sions are  as  follows :— Gn  the  side  of  those  who  would  place 
Capernaum  at  Khdn  Minyeh  :  Robinson,  BRP*  n.  £>3-108, 111. 
344-360;  Sepp.  Neve  Entdeekungen  (Munchen,  189b);  \>-  a. 
Smith,  HGIIJ^p.  450,  and  in  Encyc.  Biblica.  On  the  side  ot 
those  who  identify  Capernaum  with  Tell  Hum:  W.  M.  Thomson, 
LB  (ed.  1901)  pp.  350-350,  cf.  also  359  f.  ;  Sir  Charles  Wilson, 
The  ilecnrery  of  Jerusalem  (London,  1871),  ii.  375-387;  and  a 
solid  phalanx  of  the  most  judicious  German  writers,  e.g.  *"rrfS 
in  Schenkel's  Bibel-Lexikon  (1871);  Socin  (in  Baedekers  rat. 
p  201  f.);  Schiirer,  GJV*  ii.  445 f.  ;  Guthe,  hurzes  Bibelv'orter- 
buch,  and  elsewhere;  Buhl,  GAP  (1896)  pp.  223-225,  cf.  248. 
The  writer  of  this  article  gave  a  hesitating  adhesion  to  tne 
former  view  in  Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels  (Oxford,  1903),  Duo 
retracted  that  opiuion  in  JThSt  for  Oct.  1093,  vol.  v.  pp.  4Z-W. 

W.  Sandav. 
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CAPTAIN.— I.  This  word  is  the  AV  rendering  of 
two  Greek  terms  in  the  Gospels:— (1)  xi^iapx°s> 
properly  '  leader  of  a  thousand  '  (Jn  181-,  HV  '  chief 
captain,'  RVra  'military  tribune';  see  also  Ml; 
6-'  Ac  2l:a- 3X-  *"•  "  22-4-  'M-  -7- M8-  -»  2310- 15>  "•  is.  w.  ua 
o4t.  M.  S>  Rov  6»  19i8)>  {2)  ^aT1I7i!i  properly 
'  leader  of  an  army,5  « general '  (Lk  224- 0J ;  see  also 
Ac  41  524-  3i). 

1.  xMapxos  is  used  (n)  in  a  vague  general  sense 
of  a  superior  military  officer,  and  (b)  technically 
as  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Roman  prafectus 
or  tribunus  m  Hit 'inn.  The  Roman  garrison  in  the 
citadel  at  Jerusalem,  consisting  of  a  cohort  (rdy/ia 
—  NT  aireipa,  '  band  '  [kii0jjoto  yap  del  {it'  avrrjs  rdyfia 
"Pwnaiuiv,  Jos.  BJ  V.  v.  8])  of  provincial  troops, 
Syrian  Greeks,  and  Samaritans,  whose  command- 
ant would  be  a  cicis  Hainan  us  (Ac  22JK),  while  they 
would  he  presented  with  the  Imperial  franchise  on 
their  discharge,  was  reinforced  during  the  Fuss- 
over  by  additional  troops  which  were  stationed  in 
one  of  the  Temple  buildings  (Mommsen,  Prov.  Horn. 
Em/*.,  Fng.  tr.  ii.  1S6).  The  x^apxos  is  also  called 
tyovpapxoshy  Joze\>\\u$  (Ant.  XV.  xi.  4,  XVIII.  iv.  3); 
see  Sctiiirer,  HJP  I.  ii.  55.  The  legion  consisting 
normally  of  6000  men,  the  six  tribuni  took  com- 
mand lor  two  months  in  turn.  Palestine,  however, 
being  x  Roman  province  of  the  second  rank,  did 
not  possess  a  full  legionary  garrison.  Mommsen 
gives  its  strength,  at  a  subsequent  period,  as  con- 
sisting of  a  detachment  (ala)  of  cavalry  and  five 
cohorts  of  infantry,  or  about  3000  men. 

2.  arpaTyyds  tou  lepoO,  the  commandant  of  the 
Temple  Levites.  Josephus  mentions  the  '  captain ' 
{ffrpaTijy^s)  of  the  Levitical  guard  in  the  time  of 
Claudius  {Ant.  xx.  vi.  2),  and  in  that  of  Trajan 
[BJ\1.  v.  3).  Possibly  the  officers  (uTrij^rat)  who 
assisted  in  the  arrest  of  Jesus  (Jn  I8's,  cf.  73-'--15) 
belonged  to  this  body.  This  'captain'  of  the 
Temple  (2  Mac  34  6  Trpoardr^s  tou  iepov)  is  mentioned 
in  Jer  20'  LXX  as  yyovfievos  and  in  Neh  11"  as 
anrivavn  tov  o'kov  tou  0eou,  '  the  ruler  of  the  house 
of  God'  (Vulg.  princeps  domus  Dei  =  run  "in  en 
Mislvna,  Middothi.  §  2).  The  duty  of  this  'captain 
of  the  mount  of  the  Temple '  was  to  keep  order  in 
the  Temple,  visit  the  stations  of  the  guard  during 
the  night,  and  see  that  the  sentries  were  duly 
posted  and  alert.  He  and  his  immediate  subal- 
terns are  supposed  to  be  intended  by  the  'rulers' 
[dpxovT(s)  mentioned  in  Ezr  !)-  and  Neh.  passim 
[o-TpaTryyoi  or  &pxovret).  See  Schiirer,  HJP  II.  i.  2.~>N. 
The  chief  constable  of  this  priestly  corps  of  Temple 
police  was  naturally  himself  a  Levite. 

Literature. — Josephus,  Ant.  x.  viii.  5,  xv  xi.  4,  xtiii.  iv.  3, 
XX.  vi.  2,  BJ  v.  v.  8,  vi.  v.  3 ;  Schiirer,  II J  F  l.  ii.  55,  n.  i.  258  ; 
Hasting'  DB,  article  'Captain.' 

P.  Henderson  Aitken. 

II.  Besides  these  two  military  or  semi-military 
uses  of  '  captain '  in  the  Gospels,  we  have  to  notice 
the  employment  of  the  term  as  a  title  for  Christ 
in  He  21U  (AV  and  RVin)  and  12-  (R-Vm).  In  both 
cases  the  corresponding  word  in  the  Greek  text  is 
*PXWY°*,  i  worn  which  otherwise  is  found  in  the 
NT  only  in  Ac  315  531  (both  times  in  Acts  applied 
to  Christ,  and  in  each  case  rendered  '  Prince,'  with 
'Author'  as  a  marginal  alternative  in  3.15). 

In  accordance  with  its  derivation  (dpx'ti  and 
vyiofj-ai),  apxvyoi  originally  meant  a  leader,  and  so 
naturally  came  to  be  applied  to  a  prince  or  chief. 
From  this  the  transition  was  easy  to  the  further 
meaning  of  »  first  cause  or  author,  which  is  not 
infrequent  in  the  philosophical  writers.  For  the 
'  Captain '  of  AV  in  He  210,  KV  substitutes  '  author,' 
giving  '  captain '  in  the  margin ;  and  in  12a  both 
V SS  have  'author,' though  KV  again  gives  'cap- 
tain '  as  a  marginal  rendering. 

But  when  Jesus  is  called  dpxyyte  r?}s  vwT-rjplas 
(210),  the  meaning  is  not  merely  that  He  is  the 
Author  of  our  salvation.      The  context  suggests 
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that  the  idea  of  a  leader  goin"  before  i.i«  *«„ai 
ones  (cf.  6*'»  ought  to  be  adCd  to  Z 'feS 
Hebrews  a,l  lor.)      Similarly  when  He  is  called  r^ 

ZH?\  U™6*  (lf  >'  thf  idea  is  that  «f  one  who 
has  led  the  May  along  the  path  of  faith.  In  both 
eases  the  term  Captam  may  be  unsuitable,  since 
it  is  apt  to  suggest  military  images  which  1  ad  no 
place  in  the  writer's  mind  ;  b.ft  'leader,'  at  aU 
events,  should  be  retained,  since  the  idea  of  leader- 
ship  and  not  of  authorship  seems  best  to  express 
V^^11'1^.'^  Bruce*  Expositor,  3rd  ser.  viii 
[188S]  p.  451,.  For  a  full  treatment  of  the  subject 
in  its  apologetic  and  homiletie  nspeels  Brute's 
chapter  on  "The  Captain  of  Salvation ''  (o,j  cit 
pp.  447-401)  should  be  read  in  whole. 

j.  »'-Tw  TwI^  L'xicml  °\  Grimm-Thayer  and  Cremer, 
s.v. ,  \\.  R.  Smith  in  hxpos.  2nd  ser.  1881]  ii.  422-  D  Rrown 
lb.  5th  ser.  [189S]  ii.  434  IT.  See  also  C.  J.  vinghan,  F  Rendall' 
and  U.  F •  Westcolton  He  2j° :  J.  A.  Selbie  in  Hasting'  DBiv. 
llMi ;  and  F.  H.  Chase,  Credibility  of  the  Acts,  129  f. 

J.  C.  Lambert. 

CARE  (fiipifiva,  {xepi/xv&u,  ^Aw,  eirtp.eXioiJ.at).— The 
teaching  of  Jesus  on  care  has  been  slightly  obscuied 
for  English  readers  of  the  NT  by  the  change  in 
meaning  through  which  this  woid  and  the 'word 
'  thought'  have  passed.  Propeily  meaning  trouble 
or  sorrow,  'care'  was  from  an  early  period  con- 
founded with  Lat.  cura,  and  from  the  idea  of 
"Mention  thus  obtained  was  held  to  express  the 
particular  trouble  of  the  mind  due  to  over-atten- 
tion, viz.  anxiety  (see  Hastings'  DB  i.  353),  while 
in  modern  language  care,  ami  especially  its  com- 
pounds 'careful  'and  '  carefulness,"  are  often  used 
in  a  sense  which  indicates  no  trouble,  but  the 
well-directed  effort  of  the  mind  in  relation  to 
present  affairs  and  future  prospects.  The  AV 
rendering  'take  no  thought'  (Mt  6-D- ■"- M)  is  still 
more  misleading.  As  used  by  the  translators,  it 
meant  '  distressing  anxiety  '  (see  Trench  On  the  A  V 
p.  39 ;  Hastings'  DB  iv.  754).  That  the  phrase  ^77 
p.ept/j.i'a.TE  is  not  'take  no  thought,'  but  'be  not 
anxious'  (KV),  seems  clear  by  the  derivation  of 
p.tptp.va  from  p\eph,  with  its  sense  of  dividing  and, 
as  applied  to  the  mind,  of  distraction  ;  and  is 
rendered  certain  by  comparison  with  the  word 
Qopt'p&fa  or  rvpfidfa  coupled  with  it  in  Lk  1041,  and 
with  the  expressive  phrase  nrj  p.eT6wpi£e<r8e  used  in 
Lk  I2-y,  which  expresses  the  metaphor  of  a  ship 
tossed  and  helpless  on  the  waves  (see  Cox  in  Ex- 
positor, 1st  ser.  i.  [1875]  p.  249). 

The  warning  of  Jesus  against  care  is  therefore 
in  no  sense  applicable  to  reasonable  forethought 
(irpjvota).  Man  cannot  live  his  life  like  the  birds 
and  the  flowers,  without  a  sense  of  the  present 
necessity  and  the  impending  future.  He  can  and 
must  think,  plan,  and  toil.  The  forethought  and 
work  necessary  to  provide  food  and  raiment  for 
himself  and  for  those  dependent  upon  him,  are  |  art 
of  the  Divine  discipline  of  character.  A  careless 
life  would  be  essentially  a  godless  life.  But 
Christ's  reproofs  are  directed  against  all  feverish- 
ness  and  distraction  of  mind.  Whatever  is  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  distress— how  food  is  to  be 
obtainedfMttP-  -(i,  Lk  12-*- Si)  or  clothing  (Mt0-Ha0, 
Lk  12J7-  'iS),  how  the  unknown  future  is  to  be  met 
(Mt  634)  though  there  seems  no  obvious  source  of 
supply  (Mt  10";  cf.  Mk  6s,  Lk  93  10s- J),  though  the 
duties  of  life  press  hardly  {Lk  1041),  and  though 
there  is  impending  and  certain  peril  (Mt  10lu  12u), 
He  says,  '  Be  not  anxious.' 

The  argument  of  Jesus  against  care  is  clothed 
in  language  of  rare  geniality  and  felicitous- 
ness.  '  Which  of  you  by  being  anxious  can  add  a 
cubit  to  his  stature '  [rather,  '  a  span  to  his  age ']  ? 
Worry  does  not  help  forward  the  great  designs  of 
life.  It  cannot  even  accomplish  '  that  which  is 
least.'  It  may  take  a  span  from  one's  age  ;  it 
cannot  prolong  life.     It  is  futile,  and  it  is  needless 
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as  well.  Nature  reads  to  man  the  lesson  of  trust. 
The  wild  flowers,  though  their  life  is  so  brief,  are 
decked  with  loveliness  by  the  great  God.  God 
takes  care  for  the  flowers.  And  He  is  your 
Heavenly  Father.  The  argument  is  a  -minori  ad 
mrtjus.  God's  care  for  the  flowers  is  a  constant 
rebuke  of  His  children's  feverish  anxiety  concern- 
in"  their  own  wants.  The  Providence,  unforget- 
fuTof  '  that  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast 
into  the  oven,'  is,  in  relation  to  His  children,  an 
all-wise  and  all-loving  Fatherhood. 

But  the  geniality  of  the  argument  does  not 
disguise  the  seriousness  with  which  Jesus  regarded 
care.  The  context  of  the  locus  classicus  (Mt  &*-3*, 
Lk  12,2--3')  is  not  the  same  in  the  two  Evangelists. 
St.  Matthew  attaches  the  warning  against  care  to 
the  saying,  'No  man  can  serve  two  masters 
ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.'  In  Lk.  it 
follows  as  a  deduction  from  the  parable  spoken 
against  covetousness  and  the  closing  saying,  '  So 
is  every  one  that  layeth  up  treasure  for  himself, 
and  is  not  rich  toward  God.'  There  is  no  need  to 
decide  the  question  of  the  priority  of  the  two 
accounts,  for  the  moral  context  of  both  is  practi- 
cally the  same.  Care  arises  from  a  division  at  the 
very  centre  of  life,  an  attempt  to  serve  both  God 
and  mammon,  to  '  worship  the  Lord  and  serve 
other  gods,'  or  it  arises  from  the  radically  false 
idea  that  '  a  man's  life  consisteth  in  the  abundance 
of  the  things  which  he  possesseth.5  Such  a  false 
estimate  of  values,  involving  the  desire  for  and  the 
pursuit  of  material  goods  for  their  own  sake,  in- 
evitably produces  the  fever  and  distraction  of  mind 
called  care,  and  it  is  the  moral  condition  out  of 
which  it  arises,  as  well  as  the  consequences  which 
it  engenders,  that  makes  it  so  serious  a  fault  in 
the  eyes  of  Christ.  'The  cares  of  this  life'  are 
part  of  the  hostile  influences  which  choke  the  good 
seed  of  the  kingdom,  so  that  it  bringeth  forth  no 
fruit  to  perfection  (Mt  IS2- ;  cf.  Lk  8").  In  a  mind 
so  preoccupied  by  worldly  interests  and  anxieties 
the  word  of  Christ  may  survive,  but  it  never 
comes  to  maturity,  or  produces  its  potential 
harvest  in  life  and  service.  Hence  the  severity 
which  underlies  the  gentleness  of  Christ's  rebuke  of 
Martha  (Lk  1041- *).  She  was  distracted  about  much 
serving,  anxious  and  troubled  about  many  things, 
and  her  worry  spoiled  her  temper,  and  the  service 
of  Christ  to  which  her  love  for  Him  impelled  her. 
So  serious  indeed  may  be  the  consequences  of  this 
distress  of  soul,  that  Jesus,  in  His  warning  against 
the  evil  things  which  may  overcharge  the  heart, 
and  make  men  utterly  unprepared  for  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man,  combined  with  surfeiting  and 
drunkenness  '  the  cares  of  this  life '  (Lk  2134). 

In  opposition  to  care  Jesus  sets  trust  in  the 
Heavenly  Father.  The  assurance  of  His  intimate 
knowlege  of  life  and  all  its  needs,  and  of  His  lov- 
ing care,  ought  to  exclude  all  anxiety  concerning 
the  wants  of  the  present,  and  all  fear  of  the 
future.  But  trust  in  God's  love  must  be  continu- 
ally subordinate  to  the  doing  of  God's  will  The 
assurance  of  His  Fatherly  love  and  providential 
care  is  mediated  to  loving  obedience.  Thus  in 
sending  forth  the  Twelve  (Mt  10u  ;  cf.  Mk  63,  Lk 
9s),  and  in  the  case  of  the  Seventy  (Lk  W-*)t  Jesus 
bids  them  make  no  elaborate  provision  for  their 
physical  needs.  God  takes  care  of  His  servants 
when  they  are  in  the  path  of  obedience  to  His  will. 
And  siim  arly  when  He  warns  His  disciples  that 
they  shall  be  hrought  before  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  authorities  because  of  their  allegiance  to  Him, 
ne  cans  upon  them  to  have  no  anxiety  as  to  the 
reply  they  shall  give  (Mt  1019,  Mk  13",  Lk  12") 
nrCS  WSDid  have.}hem  ^lieve  that  the  moral 
order  and  the  providential  order  of  the  world  are 
essentially  one  and  are  both  controlled  bv  the  love 
of  the  Heavenly  Father,  so  that  they  who  seek 


His  Kingdom  and  do  His  will  shall  not  want  any 
good  thing.  J 

Christ's  own  life  is  the  supreme  example  of 
perfect  peace,  conditioned  by  absolute  trust  in  the 
Heavenly  Father,  and  loving  obedience  to  His 
will.  The  pressing  necessity  gave  Him  no  anxiety 
and  the  impending  peril  no  "fear.  'Thou  wilt  keep 
him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee, 
because  he  trusteth  in  thee*  (Is  263). 

Literature.— Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Care';  Maclaren,  Serm. 
pr.  in  Manchester,  1st  ser.  p.  235;  Dale,  Laws  of  Christ,  p. 
157 ;  Hunger,  Appeal  to  Life,  p.  149 ;  Alex.  Macleod,  Serm. 
p.  119 ;  Fairbairn,  City  of  God,  p.  317 ;  Drummond,  Nat.  Law 
m  the  Spir.  World,  p.  123 ;  Expositor,  i.  xii.  [1882]  104,  m  ii 
[1885]  224;  Moore,  God  is  Love,  82;  Allon,  Indwelling  Christ 
110 ;  Zahn,  Bread  and  Salt  from  the  Word  of  God,  287. 

Joseph  Muir. 
CARPENTER.— Mt  1353  'Is  not  this  the  car. 
penter's  son  ? '  The  question  of  Christ's  own 
countrymen,  when  they  were  offended  at  the  lowly 
station  of  the  Teacher  at  whose  wisdom  they  mar- 
velled, tells  us  the  exact  conditions  under  which 
Jesus  passed  His  early  years.  The  parallel  Mk  0s 
'  Is  not  this  the  carpenter?'  is  still  more  interest- 
ing, for  it  tells  us  how  Jesus  Himself  was  occupied 
in  His  youth  and  early  manhood.  This  flashlight 
photograph  of  the  artisan  in  the  workshop  is  all 
we  know  of  the  eighteen  years  between  the  visit 
to  Jerusalem  in  His  boyhood  and  the  baptism 
which  marked  the  entry  on  public  life.  The 
passage  Mt  IS5**57!!  Mk  61"*  presents  a  curious  and 
quite  undesigned  antithesis  to  Sir  SS35'3*,  specially 
these  words,  '  How  can  he  get  wisdom  that  holdeth 
the  plough  ?  ...  so  every  carpenter  [Heb.  n'&'y, 
Gr.  t£ktw,  RV  'artificer']  and  workmaster  that 
laboureth  night  and  day.  ,  They  shall  not  sit 
high  in  the  congregation  .  .  and  they  shall  not 
be  found  where  parables  are  spoken.  Possibly 
this  reference  explains  why  the  people  were  speci-' 
ally  offended  at  Jesus  the  carpenter  for  presuming 
to  speak  in  the  synagogue  and  in  parables.  The 
passage  of  Sirach  quoted  is  from  the  chapter 
describing  the  honour  of  a  physician,  with  which 
may  be  compared  the  proverb,  '  Physician,  heal  thy- 
self,' quoted  by  Christ  in  similar  circumstances  at 
Nazareth,  when  they  said, '  Is  not  this  Joseph's  son?' 

An  attempt  to  make  Mk  63  conform  to  Mt  13M  is  seen  in  some 
old  MSS  (including  the  good  cursives  33-C9)as  well  as  in  Eth. 
and  Arm.  versions,  where  we  find  '  carpenter's  Bon '  in  place  of 
'  carpenter.'  This  reading  must  represent  a  very  old  text,  for 
Origen  (e.  Cels.  vi.  36)  says,  'Nowhere  in  the  Gospels  current 
in  the  Churches  is  Jesus  Himself  called  a  carpenter,' alluding 
apparently  to  other  Gospels  in  which  this  trade  was  ascribed  to 
Ch-ist.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  TE  reading  must  be  as  old, 
for  Celsus  founded  on  it.  One  may  father  that  the  change  in 
MSS  and  versions  was  not  merely  accidental  or  harmonistic  but 
deliberate,  and  due  to  those  who  considered  that  Jesus  was 
dishonoured  by  being  described  as  a  carpenter.  Justin  Martyr 
{Dial.  c.  Trypk.  88)  supports  TR  in  an  interesting  manner 
when  he  says  that  Jesus,  '  when  amongst  men,  worked  as  a  car- 
penter, making  ploughs  and  yokes,  thus  teaching  the  marks  of 
righteousness,  and  commending  an  active  life.'  Such  making 
of  ploughs  and  yokes  is  precisely  the  kind  of  work  expected  of 
a  country  carpenter  like  one  at  Nazareth,  though  possibly 
Justin's  words  are  a  rhetorical  expansion  of  Mk  flS.  A  curious 
anecdote  is  recorded  by  Farrar,  to  the  effect  that  Libanius,  a 
pagan  sophist  and  devoted  admirer  of  Julian  the  Apostate, 
inquired  of  a  Christian,  '  What  is  the  carpenter  doing  now? 
The  answer  was,  '  He  is  making  a  coffin.'  Very  soon  afterwards 
came  the  news  of  Julian's  death.  [Strangely  enough,  in  relating 
this  anecdote,  Farrar  himself  quotes  in  Life  of  Christ  'car- 
penter's son,'  but  in  Life  of  Lives  he  has  'carpenter']. 

Whichever  of  the  above  readings  be  adopted, 
however  (and  in  Mk  63  the  TK  is  supported  by  all 
the  chief  MSS),  the  probability  is  that  Joseph  by 
this  time  was  dead,  and  that  Jesus  as  his  reputed 
son  had  carried  on  the  business.  Nor  are  we  to 
reckon  this  as  anything  derogatory  to  the  Lord. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  another  proof  of  His  con- 
descension, when,  though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  our 
sakes  He  became  poor  (2  Co  8").  By  His  toil  at 
the  bench  He  has  dignified  and  consecrated  manual 
labour.  We  may  derive  the  practical  lesson  ex- 
pressed in   Faber's   hymn,    'Labour  is  sweet,  for 
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Thou  hast  toiled.'  Even  more  to  us  than  St.  Paul 
the  tent-maker  is  Jesus  the  carpenter.  He  was 
not  an  Essene,  holding  Himself  aloof  from  tem- 
poral affairs,  but  a  true  Son  of  Man,  taking  His 
part  in  the  business  of  life.  Before  He  preached 
the  good  tidings  of  the  kingdom,  He  preached  the 
gospel  of  work.  The  work  that  His  Father  had 
given  Him  to  do  was  not  the  exceptional  duty  of 
the  teacher,  but  the  ordinary  industry  of  the 
artisan.  His  first  pulpit  was  the  carpenter's 
bench,  and  His  first  sermons  were  the  implements 
and  utensils  He  made  for  the  country  folk  of 
Galilee. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  find  in  Christ's 
parables  and  other  utterances  some  reference  to 
the  trade  in  which  for  so  many  years  He  was 
actively  engaged.  The  metaphor  of  the  green 
wood  and  the  dry  (Lk  2331),  ana  the  similitude  of 
the  splinter  and  the  beam  (Mt  7s"r,>,  are  the  nearest 
approaches  to  such  reminiscences  (cf.  also  one  of 
the  recently  discovered  '  Sayings  of  Jesus ' :  '  Cleave 
the  wood,  and  there  you  will  find  me '),  but  are  too 
slight  to  found  on  them  any  inference.  Yet  may 
He  not  have  often  sighed  in  the  workshop  of 
Nazareth  as  He  handled  the  nails  and  the  hammer, 
and  thought  of  the  day  when  the  Son  of  Man  must 
be  lifted  up?  As  in  Hoi  man  Hunt's  famous  sym- 
bolical picture,  the  figure  of  the  young  carpenter 
with  outstretched  arms  released  from  toil  as  the 
sun  went  down,  would  make  the  awful  shadow  of 
the  Cross. 

Literature.— The  various  Lives  of  Christ ;  WH  App.  on  Mk 
63.  With  Holman  Hunt's  Shadow  of  Death,  referred  to  above, 
may  be  compared  Millaia'  The  Carpenter's  Shop  (otherwise 
known  as  Christ  in  the  House  of  His  Parents,).  See  The 
Gospels  in  Art,  pp.  110  and  112;  Farrar,  Christ  in  Art,  p. 
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CAVE  (tt-ijp,  "in,  <nrT}XaioiO-— Caves,  both  natural 
and  artificial,  abound  in  Palestine  ;  the  soft  chalky 
soil  of  Syria  readily  lends  itself  to  both.  Caves 
were  used  in  Palestine  for  a  variety  of  purposes ; 
originally  as  dwelling-places  *  (cf.  the  '  Horites '  or 
'cave-dwellers,'  Gn  14tt  363Uir-,  Dt  222,  see  also  Gn 
1930).  In  the  ^auran  there  must  have  been  many 
of  these ;  sometimes  regular  underground  towns, 
such  as  the  ancient  Edrei,  existed  :t  even  at  the 
present  day  there  may  be  seen  in  Gilead  { Wddy 
Ezrak),  a  village,  named  Anab,  of  Troglodyte 
dwellers ;  in  this  village  there  are  about  a  hundred 
families.?  Caves  were  used,  further,  as  places  of 
refuge  (Jg  62,  1  S  13e  14",  1  K  184,  He  ll3e,  Rev  615), 
as  hiding-places  for  robbers  (Jer  7",  cf.  Mt  2113, 
Mk  11",  Lk  19*6),  as  stablest  as  cisterns, ||  as  folds 
for  flocks,^  and,  above  all,  as  burying-places  (Gn 
23"  49*^11  U38);  the  accounts  of  the  burial  caves 
discovered  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  sdte  of  ancient 
Gezer  are  of  the  highest  interest.** 

It  is,  however,  in  reference  to  the  place  of  birth 
and  the  place  of  burial  of  Christ  that  the  chief 
interest  in  caves  centres  here.  Justin  Martyr 
(Dial.  c.  Tryph.  Ixxviii.),  in  recounting  the  story 
of  the  birtli  of  Christ,  says  that  it  took  place 
in  a  cave  (iv  o-n"n\ait{)  rtvi)  near  the  village  of 
Bethlehem. ft  That  cave  -  stables,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  are  to  be  found  in  Palestine,  admits 
of  no  doubt.  Conder??  says  that  there  are  '  in- 
numerable instances  of  stables  cut  in  rock,  resem- 

*  Recent  excavations  in  Palestine  have  thrown  considerable 
light  on  Troglodyte  dwellings,  see  PEF St ,  1903,  pp.  20-23 

t  Wetzstein,  Reisebericht  uber  Hauran  und  die  Trachonen, 
p.  4i  tl. 

t  Nowack,  Hebraische  Archiiologie,  i.  136. 

8  Conder,  Tent  Work  in  Palestine,  p.  146. 

II  PEFSt,  1903,  p.  315. 

1  Jewish  Encycl.  iii.  634.  „„„, 

**  See  PEFSt,  1902,  pp.  347-356  ;  1903,  pp.  14-20 ;  1904,  pp. 
18-20, 113, 1H. 

tt  Cf.  also  Tobler,  Bethlehem  in  Pahistina,  pp.  145-159; 
Palmer, '  Das  jetzige  Bethlehem '  in  ZDP  V  xvii.  p.  89  ff . 

U  Op.  cit.  p.  145. 
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bhng  the  Bethlehem  grotto.  Such  stables  I  have 
planned  and  measured  at  Tekoa,  'Aziz,  and  other 
places  south  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  mangers  exist- 
ing in  them  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  use  and 
character.'  It  seems,  therefore,  not  unreasonable 
to  accept  the  ancient  tradition  that  Christ  was 
born  in  a  cave.    See  art.  Bethlehem. 

Uock-hewn  tombs,  or  caves  for  burial,  were  of 
four  distinct  kinds:  (1)  tombs  which  were  cut 
down  into  the  rock,  in  the  same  way  in  which 
graves  are  dug  at  the  present  time  in  European 
countries;  the  body  was  let  down  into  these; 
(2)  luniks  cut  into  the  face  of  the  rock,  into  which 
the  bodies  were  pushed  ;  (3)  tombs,  somewhat  like 
the  last  class,  excepting  that  within,  against  the 
wall,  there  was  a  kind  of  step,  about  two  feet 
high,  upon  which  the  body  was  laid  ;  (4)  tombs 
which  were  little  more  than  a  shelf  cut  into  the 
rock,  just  long  enough  and  high  enough  to  hold 
the  body.  The  first  three  of  these  classes  varied 
very  much  in  size ;  in  the  case  of  the  first,  the 
top,  which  was  level  with  the  ground,  was  covered 
with  a  stone  slab ;  the  others  were  closed  by  means 
of  a  stone  slab  which  could  be  pushed  aside  (Mt 
27c0),  or  else  a  small  door  was  fixed  at  the  entrance. 
Tombs  were  not  infrequently  furnished  with  an 
antechamber,  from  which  one  entered  into  an 
inner  space,  the  tomb  proper,  through  a  low  door- 
way. As  a  rule,  a  raised  shelf  ran  round  the 
burial-chamber,  and  upon  this  the  body  was  laid  ; 
that  part  on  which  the  head  rested  was  slightly 
higher.*    See  BURIAL,  Tomd. 

The  data  to  be  gathered  from  the  Gospels  are 
not  numerous ;  see  Mt  21%  Mk  loiS,  Lk  2353,  Jn 
IF*  2U1"1-. 

Litekatitre.—  Gu the  in  ZDPV,  '  Znr  Topoeraphie  der  Grabes- 
kirche  in  Jerusalem,'  xiv.  35-40 ;  Schick  in  ZDP  V,  '  Ntu  aufgt- 
deckte  Graber,'  xvi.  202-205,  where  a  very  interesting  plate  is 
given;  T.  Tobler,  Bethlehem  in  Pahtstina,  pp.  124-227,  S. 
Gallen,  1849 ;  Badeker,  Palestine  and  Syria*,  p.  cxi  ff .,  Leipzig, 
1898  ;  the  references,  given  above,  in  PEFSt.  See  also  W.  K 
Smith,  US  197  f.,  and  the  '  Index  of  Subjects '  in  Hastings'  VB, 
Extra  Volume.  W.  O.  E.  OESTERLEY. 

CELIBACY.— According  to  the  ordinary  Jewish 
view,  marriage  was  of  universal  obligation  (cf. 
for  instance,  Yebamoth  vi.  6 ;  Kcthuboth  v.  6,  7  ; 
Gittin  iv.  5).  There  does  not  appear  to  be  evi- 
dence whether  exceptions  were  recognized  as  pos- 
sible because  of  some  special  vocation,  as  that  to 
particular  forms  of  the  prophetic  office.  In  the 
time  of  Christ  the  Essenes  in  general  eschewed 
marriage,  though  one  section  of  them  practised  it 
(Josephus,  Ant.  XVIII.  i.  5 ;  BJ  II.  vhi.  2).  The 
teaching  of  Christ  does  not  contain  any  explicit 
reference  to  this  difference  between  the  Essene 
practice  and  the  ordinary  Jewish  view.  His  teach- 
in"  about  divorce  and  His  reassertion  of  the  primi- 
tive law  of  marriage  (Mt  5"- »  193 -»,  Mk  10"'2,  Lk 
161B)  imply  not  only  that  He  was  dealing  with  mar- 
riage as  an  existing  Jewish  institution,  but  also 
that  He  contemplated  it  as  a.  permanent  element 
in  Christian  life.  It  is  not  unnatural  to  draw  a, 
similar  inference  from  His  presence  at  the  mar- 
riage at  Cana  (Jn  2MI).  m     , 

St  Matthew  records  a  saying  of  Christ  in  which 
it  is  contemplated  that  by  a  special  vocation  some 
are  called  to  celibacy.  Christ's  prohibition  of 
divorce  led  the  disciples  to  say  that,  without  free- 
dom to  divorce,  'it  is  not  expedient  to  marry. 
Our  Lord  in  His  reply  recognized  that  there  are 
some  for  whom  this  'saying'  of  the  disciples  is 
true  but  only  those  'to  whom  it  is  given.'  He 
explained  that  there  were  three  classes  who  might 
be  regarded  as  having  the  vocation  to  celibacy: 
—(1)  '  Eunuchs  which  were  so  born  from  their 

•Nowack.  Heb.  Arch.  i.  191;  Benzinger,  Heb.  A rch.  pp. 
225-227  ;  Latham,  The  Risen  Master,  pp.  32ff.,  87,  88,  and  see 
the  two  illustrations  at  the  commencement  of  the  work. 
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mother's  womb,'  i.e.  those  whose  physical  consti- 
tution unfitted  them  for  marriage ;  (2)  '  eunuchs 
which  were  made  eunuchs  by  men,'  i.e.  those  '  who 
by  actual  physical  deprivation  or  compulsion  from 
nien  are  prevented  from  marrying'  (Alford);  (3) 
'  eunuchs  which  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven's  sake,'  i.e.  those  who  by  volun- 
tary self-sacrifice  abstained  from  marriage  in  order 
that  they  might  be  (a)  more  faithful  citizens  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  their  own  personal  life, 
or  (b)  more  effective  instruments  for  the  strength- 
ening or  expansion  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He 
then  repeated  in  a  different  form,  '  He  that  is  able 
to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it'  (Mt  1910'1-),  the 
previous  statement  that  the  '  saying '  of  the  dis- 
ciples, to  which  He  had  thus  given  a  higher  and 
deeper  meaning,  was  not  a  maxim  for  all  His  fol- 
lowers, but  only  for  those  who,  having  the  Divine 
call  to  the  celibate  life,  had  with  it  the  Divine  gift 
of  power  to  obey  the  call.  This  particular  saying 
is  not  recorded  by  any  of  the  Evangelists  except 
St.  .Matthew.  There  is  a  connected  line  of  thought, 
however,  in  words  recorded  by  St.  Luke ;  for  in 
Lk  IS2^  (also  in  TR  and  RVm  of  Mt  19129  and 
in  TR  of  Mk  1029)  a  wife  is  mentioned  among 
those  relatives  whom  Christ  contemplates  His 
disciples  as  leaving  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  (Lk.),  or  for  His  name's  sake  ( Mt.),  or  for 
His  sake  and  the  sake  of  the  gospel  (Mk. )  ;  and  it 
is  promised  that  those  who  make  such  acts  of  self- 
sacrifice  shall  receive  great  rewards  in  the  present 
time  and  shall  hereafter  inherit  eternal  life.  In 
Mt  193;'  and  Mk  lO31  the  warning  that  '  many  that 
are  first  shall  be  last ;  and  the  last  first'  is  associ- 
ated with  this  promise ;  and  in  Mt  201"16  the  par- 
able of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard  is  added  to 
illustrate  that  maxim. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  interpret  Mt  5M  ('  Every  one 
that  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her  hath 
committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart') 
as  a  condemnation  of  marriage  ;  the  context  shows 
the  meaning  to  be  that  to  cherish  the  desire  for 
fornication  or  adultery  is  the  same  tiling  as  com- 
mitting those  sins  in  the  heart.  Nor  is  there  any 
disparagement  of  marriage  in  the  words,  '  They 
that  are  accounted  worthy  to  attain  to  that  world 
and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  neither  marry 
nor  are  given  in  marriage '  (Lk  2iF>)  ;  the  meaning 
is  shown  by  the  context  to  be  that  the  physical 
accompaniments  of  marriage  belong  to  the  present 
world,  not  to  the  future  life,  which,  as  it  has  not 
death,  has  not  birth.  Lk  14-8  ('  If  any  man  cometh 
unto  me,  and  hateth  not  his  own  .  .  wife, 
yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my  dis- 
ciple ')  refers  not  to  celibacy,  but  to  the  general 
law  that  a  Christian  must  be  prepared  to  sur- 
render everything  human  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  if 
called  by  Cod  to  do  so,  or  if  such  surrender  be 
necessitated  by  faithfulness  to  the  obligations  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  teaching  of  Christ  may 
be  summarized  to  the  effect  that  (1)  marriage  is 
a  good  state,  contemplated  as  the  usual  lot,  in 
ordinary  Christian  life,  of  those  who  have  not 
received  some  special  call;  (2)  celibacy  is  the 
subject  of  a  distinct  vocation  involving  dangers 
and  having  attached  to  it  high  promises.  It  is 
provable  that  the  regard  paid  to  celibacy  in  the 
Christian  Church  was  based  partly  on  the  refer- 
ences to  it  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  partly  on 
inferences  connected  with  the  fact  of  His  birth 
Ironi  a  virgin.  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom.  III. 
xv.  u, ) quotes  as  a  saying  of  Christ,  with  the  intro- 
duction rheLord  says,' the  following:  '  He  who 
is  married  let  him  nut  put  away  bis  wife  ;  and  he 
Mho  is  not  married,  let  him  not  marry;  he  who 
with  purpose  of  chastity  has  agreed  not  to  marry, 
let  lum  remain  unmarried.'     Some  have  thought 


this  saying  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  1  Co  7a-". » 
ascribed  to  Christ  because  of  the  words  '  not  I 
but  the  Lord'  in  7M  ;  but  Clement  apparently  has 
our  Lord's  words  in  Mt  1912  in  view,  for  a  little 
later  in  the  same  chapter  he  says,  '  They  who 
have  made  themselves  eunuchs  from  all  sin  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven's  sake,  these  are  blessed,  they 
who  fast  from  the  world.' 

Clement  of  Alexandria  also  refers  to  a  conversation  between 
our  Lord  and  Salome  mentioned  in  the  lost  'Gospel  according 
to  the  Egyptians'  (Strom,  in.  vi  45,  ix.  63,  64,  06,  xiii.  !>2  ;  Exc 
Theod.  67).  Our  Lord  is  there  reported  to  have  said  that  death 
would  have  power  '  as  long  as  ye  women  bear  children ' ;  that 
He  '  came  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  female ' ;  and  that,  the 
kingdom  of  God  would  come  '  when  ye  shall  have  trodden 
down  the  garment  of  shame,  and  when  the  two  shall  be  one 
and  the  male  with  the  female,  neither  male  nor  female.'  Part 
of  this  last  quotation  is  also  in  pseudo-Clement  of  Rome,  12  • 
'The  Lord  Himself,  being  asked  by  one  when  His  kingdom 
should  come,  said,  When  the  two  shall  be  one,  and  the  outside 
as  the  inside,  and  the  male  with  the  female,  neither  male  nor 
female.'  In  interpreting  these  sayings,  notice  must  he  taken 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria's  comment  that  our  Lord  spoke  in 
condemnation  not  of  marriage,  but  of  sins  of  the  flesh  and  the 
mind,  and  to  show  the  natural  connexion  between  death  and 
birth ;  and  of  the  further  words  of  Salome,  'Then  I  did  well  in 
not  bearing  children,'  with  our  Lord's  reply,  '  Eat  every  herb, 
but  that  which  hath  bitterness  do  not  eat.'  It  is  possible  that 
in  these  passages  the  'Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians'  pre- 
served an  echo  of  Mtl9J2,  or  some  saying  of  our  Lord  unre- 
corded in  the  NT.  Itianot  likely  that  the  actual  words  were 
spoken  by  Him,  since,  as  Light?  >ot  (Apostolic  Fathers,  1.  ii. 
237)  pointed  out,  they  differ  in  character  from  the  utterances 
recorded  in  the  authentic  Gospels,  and  the  reference  to  Salome 
as  childless  contradicts  fat:ts,  though,  as  regards  this  last  point, 
'Then  I  did  well  in  not  bearing'  might  easily  be  a  copyist'e 
mistake  for  'Then  I  should  have  done  well  if  I  had  not  borne' 
(xa.\us  out  i-niwet  for  **Aw;  cur  Hv  tTatr.a-ct). 

Literature.— Neander,  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  §  124  ;  Lanjre, 
Life  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ii.  473,  474 ;  Sticr,  Words  of  the 
Lord  Jems,  iii.  13-18 ;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  ofjrsus  the 
Messiah,  ii.  335.  336 ;  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus,  p|i.  122,  123 ; 
Alford  on  Mtl9"-12;  Knahenbauer  onMtlD'^;  Dvkes,  Mani- 
festo of  the  Kincf,  p.  245  ff. ;  Wendt,  Teachhig  of  Jesus,  i. 
352ff.,  ii.  73ff.  ;  Hartensen,  Christian  Ethics,  iii.  7-46. 

Darwell  Stone. 

CELLAR. — Used  only  once  in  the  Gospels,  in 
Lk  ll33,  where  ItV  gives  'cellar'  for  AV  'secret 
place,'  following  the  correct  reading  Kptim/,  'a 
vault,'  'crypt,'  or  'cellar,'  not  tcpvirrdp,  'hidden.'  ; 
Josephus  uses  the  same  word,  Kp-Owr-q,  in  a  way 
to  make  its  meaning  very  clear :  '  They  set  a 
tower  on  fire,  and  leapt  into  the  cellar  beneath' 
(BJ,  v.  vii.  4). 

Abundant  proof  is  forthcoming  from  the  exa- 
mination of  the  ruins  of  many  ancient  Eastern 
houses,  from  allusions  in  the  Bible  (ef.  1  Ch  2~r~-  "B) 
and  in  other  writings  of  the  times,  as  well  as  from 
modern  dwellings  in  the  Last  which  are  typically 
Oriental,  that  many  ancient  houses  were  provided 
with  'cellars  beneath,'  and  that  ordinarily  these 
'  cellars'  were  used  as  store-houses  rather  than  as 
dwelling-places. 

Looking  at  the  passage  Lk  ll33  in  the  light  of 
the  connexion  in  which  we  find  it  in  Mt  5"'16 
and  Mk  4'-',  the  idea  is  that  a  course  of  conceal- 
ment on  the  part  of  Christians  is  unreasonable, 
and  contrary  to  the  Divine  design.  Christians  are 
'  the  light  of  the  world,'  the  light  by  which  the 
mass  of  mankind  may  see  the  things  of  religion. 
As  such  they  cannot  escape  observation  if  they 
would,  and  they  should  not  wish  to  escape  it  if 
they  could,  for  this  would  be  contrary  to  the  very 
purpose  of  God  in  making  them  sources  of  light. 
The  unreasonableness  of  such  a  course,  from 
cowardice  or  any  other  motive,  is  what  is  set  forth 
in  this  and  the  other  significant  figures  used  by 
our  Lord  :  '  No  man,  when  he  hath  lighted  a  lamp, 
putteth  it  in  a  cellar,  neither  under  a  bushel,  or  a 
bed  (Mk.),  but  on  a  lamp-stand,  that  they  which 
come  in  may  see  the  light.'  The  very  purpose  in 
lighting  the  lamp  is  that  men  may  see  it,  or  see  by 
it.  Is  it,  then,  to  be  put  in  the  cellar,  where  people 
do  not  live,  or  under  a  bushel  or  a  bed,  where  it 
would  be  obscured?    Is  it  not  rather  to  be  put  on 
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the  lamp-stand,  where  all  comers  may  see  it,  and 
see  by  it  ? 

Literature.— Meyer,  Com.  in  toe.;  Expositor,  u.  i.  [1S81]  p. 
252  ff.  Geo.  13.  Eaukil 

CENSUS.— Tliis  English  word  does  not  occur  in 
the  NT,  the  Greek  term  dtroypa^  being  rendered 
taxing  in  AV  and  enrolment  in  RV  both  in  Lk  2- 
and  in  Ac  o37.  In  the  former  case,  with  whicli 
we  are  mainly  concerned,  '  enrolment'  is  certainly 
the  better  word  ;  for  the  purpose  of  the  enumera- 
tion was  apparently  not  liscal.  That  mentioned 
by  Gamaliel,  however,  was  a  valuation  as  well  as 
an  enumeration,  and  it  was  called  'the  taxing'  with 
some  reason.  It  was  also  better  known  than  the 
other  ;prcr  excellence  it  was  'the  census'  because 
a  great  tumult  arose  under  Judas  of  Galilee  in  con- 
nexion with  it,  which  made  the  occasion  famous. 
That  which  took  place  at  the  time  si  sited  by  St. 
Luke  was  so  little  known  by  the  period  when  his 
Gospel  was  written,  that  be  thinks  it  needful  to 
insert  a  note  about  its  date,  lest  it  should  be  mis- 
taken for  the  other.  '  This  was  the  first  enrol- 
ment made  when  Quirinius  was  governor  of  Syria.' 
Tins  note,  however,  has  been  itself  a  matter  of 
great  perplexity,  because  the  date  thus  indicated 
does  not  apparentl}'  tally  with  the  ascertained  facts 
of  secular  history.  For  the  discussion  of  this  in- 
tricate question  see  articles  Biutii  of  Christ, 
Dates,  and  Quirinius. 

The  nature  of  the  census  of  Lk  21*3  is  a  topic  of 
some  interest,  on  which  light  has  been  shed  by 
Ramsay  in  Was  Christ  boni  at  Bethlehem?  (19Q8). 
It  seems  to  have  been  an  enrolment  by  house- 
holds, such  as  Kenyan  (C/'tsftival  Review,  March 
1893),  AVileken,  and  Yiereck  have  shown  was  the 
practice  in  Egypt.  Augustus  had  a  great  belief 
in  the  proper  and  systematic  enumeration  of  his 
subjects,  and  the  reckoning  of  them  by  households 
was  a  method  which  was  carefully  followed  every 
fourteen  years  in  Egypt.  Man}'  of  the  actual 
census  papers  have  been  found  in  that  land  in 
recent  times,  the  earliest  as  yet  discovered  re- 
ferring to  the  year  20  A.D.  (Ramsay,  op.  cit.,  Pre- 
face, p.  x  note).  This  was  quite  difl'erent  from 
the  h>cal  statistics  compiled  annually  under  the 
direction  of  the  provincial  governors  of  the  Human 
Empire,  papers  dealing  with  which  have  also  been 
found.  The  household  enrolments  took  place  in 
cycles  of  fourteen  years,  and  were  dated  according 
to  the  emperor  in  whose  reign  they  were  carried 
out.  Ni»  mention  was  made  in  them  of  the  value 
of  property  and  stock,  as  in  the  annual  returns, 
and  the  only  financial  purpose  they  served  was  to 
determine  who  were  liable  for  the  poll-tax  exacted 
from  all  subjects  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixty  This  poll-tax  was  the  tribute  (ktjp<tos)  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Pharisees  in  the  question  to  Christ 
as  to  the  lawfulness  of  payment  (Mt  2217  ;  see  art. 
Tribute)  It  would  seem  that  in  Syria  women  as 
well  as  men  were  required  to  pay  this  tax  (Ramsay, 
op  at  147  note) ;  and  if  that  was  the  case  also  in 
Palestine,  this  fact  may  possibly  explain  why,  on 
the  first  occasion  when  the  enrolment  that  was  the 
basis  of  the  poll-tax  was  made,  Mary  accompanied 
Joseph  to  Bethlehem  despite  her  critical  con- 
dition. 

The  discovery  of  the  household-enrolment  papers 
in  Egypt  throws  light  on  the  statement  of  Lk  21 
'there  went  out  a  decree  from  Ca-sar  Augustus 
that  all  the  world  should  be  enrolled.'  'All  the 
world  '  (irao-av  ttjh  oUovftiviiv)  was  formerly  supposed 
by  some  scholars,  such  as  Kitto  (C>/d.  of  Bib.  Lit., 
art.  'Cyrenius'),  to  mean  merely  the  whole  bind  of 
Palestine,  so  as  to  escape  the  difficulty  that  secular 
history,  so  far  as  then  known,  was  silent  as  to  any 
general  census.  The  meaning  of  the  phrase  cannot 
be  so  restricted.     It  means  certainly  the  whole  of 


the  Roman  Empire,  whicli  in  the  days  of  Augustus 
meant  for  all  practical  purposes  'the  inhabited 
earth.  Not  only  was  Rome  itself  included,  with 
all  the  provinces,  whether  in  Italy  or  elsewhere 
but  also  those  lands  which,  though  having  kin^s  of 
their  own,  were  really  under  the  Roman  suzerainty 
Such  was  that  portion  of  Syria  under  the  dominion 
of  Herod  the  Great. 

The  silence  of  history  as  to  such  an  enumeration 
as  was  now  to  be  made  is  no  proof  that  it  did  not 
take  place  ;  for  of  other  enumerations  to  which 
casual  allusion  is  made  by  historians,  Augustus 
himself  in  his  record  of  his  achievements  makes  no 
mention,  except  in  so  far  as  Roman  citizens  were  con- 
cerned. The  counting  of  alien  subjects  was  probably 
not  deemed  of  sullicient  importance  to  be  chronicled. 
.Moreover,  the  household  enrolments  which  have 
been  traced  back  in  Egypt  by  extant  papers  to 
A.n.  20  suggest  at  least  that  there  may  have  been 
earlier  ones  in  A.D.  6  and  rs.c.  8,  which  brings  us 
back  to  the  approximate  period  to  which  St.  'Luke 
refers.  It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  K.an- 
gelist  docs  not  actually  say  (Lk  '2'),  and  very  likely 
does  not  mean,  that  the  intention  of  Augustus  was 
that  one  single  enumeration  should  be  made  of  the 
whole  Roman  world.  The  tense  of  airoypd^iudai 
rather  signifies  that  a  census  of  this  nature  on 
the  household-enrolment  principle  was  to  be  the 
practice,  this  being  the  first  occasion  of  its  being 
ordered  ;  whicli  precisely  tallies  with  the  following 
verse  when  rightly  rendered,  '  This  was  the  first 
enrolment  made  at  the  time  when  Quirinius  was 
governor  of  Syria.'  A  fuller  discussion  of  this  latter 
statement  is  reserved  for  the  article  Quiinxius. 

The  enrolment  with  which  we  are  particularly 
concerned,  then,  would  be  appointed  for  u.c.  S  ;  but 
in  the  case  of  Herod's  kingdom  it  was  not  achieved 
till  about  a  couple  of  years  later,  apparently  for 
reasons  which  Ramsay  has  indicated,  but  whicli 
need  not  here  be  reproduced.  They  refer  to  the 
strained  relations  which  then  existed  between 
Augustus  and  Herod.  When  it  was  made,  the 
usual  Roman  method  of  enrolment  at  the  residence 
of  those  enumerated  was  not  followed,  but  one 
more  in  consonance  with  Jewish  ideas.  The  people 
had  often  before  been  numbered  by  their  tribes, 
and  Herod  probably  judged  that,  especially  on  this 
first  occasion  of  such  an  enrolment,  the  use  and 
wont  would  be  more  acceptable  to  his  subjects  than 
a  method  new  to  them,  and  would  be  less  likely  to 
arouse  resentment  or  even  tumult.  The  Roman 
practice  was  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with 
the  usages  of  the  nations  which  hail  been  mi!>- 
jugated;  and  therefore  we  may  reckon  that  the 
particular  method  of  taking  the  census  would  be 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  ruler  of  tlm  district. 
Accordingly  it  was  arranged  that  the  tribal 
method  should  be  followed,  and  that  in  subordina- 
tion thereto  the  enrolment  should  be  by  persons 
registering  themselves  at  the  place  from  which  the 
head  of  the  family  had  sprung.  Hence  we  read 
that '  all  went  to  enrol  themselves,  every  one  to  his 
own  city.  And  Joseph  also  went  up  from  Galilee, 
out  of  the  city  of  Nazareth,  into  Juda-a,  to  the  city 
of  David,  because  he  was  of  the  house  and  family 
of  David,  to  enrol  himself  with  Mary  who  was  be- 
trothed to  him'  (Lk  a3"6).  If,  as  Mt  l-5  leads  us  to 
believe,  Mary  was  actually  recognized  at  this  period 
as  Joseph's  wife,  she  would  be  enumerated  as  one  of 
his  household,  whatever  her  own  lineage  was  ;  but 
if  St.  Luke's  expression  'betrothed'  is  to  be  pressed, 
would  indicate  not  merely  that  the  marriage  was 
not  publicly  known  or  officially  recognized,  but 
that  she  herself  must  also  have  been  of  the  family 
of  David,  and  as  such  was  enrolled  in  her  own 
ri«-ht.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  great 
"athering  of  those  who  claimed  to  be  of  '  the  stock 
of  Jesse '"would  help  to  explain  how,  when  Joseph 
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and  Maiy  arrived,  '  there  -was  no  room  for  them  in 
the  inn '(Lk*). 

LiTKitATi'RE.— Liti-sot  Christ  and  Commentaries  on  St.  Luke; 
articles  in  Bible  Dictionaries,  as  Smith,  Kit  to,  and  Hastings; 
Ramsav,  W'ns  Christ  born  at  Retklekemt  (1898);  Zumpt,  Das 
Gelmftsjakr  Chrinti  (1800);  Zaun,  art.  in  A'eve  kirc/U.  Ztuch. 
(1893) ;  Schiirer,  HJP  i.  ii.  105. 

Arthur  Pollok  Sym. 

CENTURION  {Lat.  csntttrio;  in  Mark  always 
KepTvpiw  [153"-44-43] ;  in  Matt,  and  Luke  and  Acts 
iKarovTapxys  ace.  to  K",  or  eKarovrapxoi  in  other 
uncials ;  the  latter  form  being  more  Attic,  the 
former  more  frequent  in  Hellenistic  [cf.  Blass, 
Gram.,  Eng.  tr.  p.  28,  on  fluctuation  between  lirst 
and  second  declensions] ;  in  Poly  bins  the  centurion 
is  called  Ta$tapx<«).— As  the  name  denotes,  a  centu- 
rion was  an  officer  in  the  Roman  army  who  had 
command  of  a  centuria  containing  100  men.  The 
legion  at  its  full  strength  consisted  of  about  6000 
foot  -  soldiers,  consequently  it  included  60  cen- 
turions. These  were  of  different  ranks  or  degrees 
of  promotion  and  importance,  according  to  the 
position  occupied  in  battle  by  their  special  com- 
pany or  maniple.  Though  laughed  at  for  their 
nob-nailed  shoes  and  thick  calves  (Juv.  Sat.  xvi. 
14.  24)  and  for  their  general  unkempt  roughness 
(ib.  xiv.  194),  these  officers  were  the  very  '  backbone 
of  the  army,'  Their  badge  of  office  was  the  vine- 
rod  (vitis),  which  they  freely  used  on  the  men, 
even  without  the  authorization  of  the  tribune 
(cf.  Tacitus  Annnl.  i.  23).  Polybius  describes  the 
ideal  centurion  as  '  not  so  much  over  venturesome 
and  fond  of  danger  as  possessing  the  faculty  for 
command,  steady  and  serious  (0aOe?s  rats  jj/vx*is)  ; 
not  prone  to  rush  into  battle  nor  eager  to  strike 
the  first  blow,  but  ready  to  die  in  defence  of 
their  posts  if  their  men  are  overborne  by  num- 
bers and  hard  pressed'  (vi.  24;  cf.  Vegetius, 
ii.  14). 

The  centurions  mentioned  in  the  NT  are  attrac- 
tive specimens  of  the  manly,  serious-minded, 
generous  Roman.  In  the  Gospel  narrative  two 
centurions  find  a  place.  The  one  (Mt  85"33  ||  Lk 
7110)  resident  in  Capernaum  may  probably  have 
been  in  Herod's  service ;  but  in  any  case  he  was  a 
Gentile,  for  in  his  humble  faith  Jesus  sees  the 
first-fruits  of  a  world  redeemed,  and  recognizes 
that  even  if  'the  children  of  the  kingdom'  prefer 
the  outer  darkness  to  the  light  and  joy  within,  the 
provided  feast  will  still  be  furnished  with  guests. 
1  lie  distinctive  characteristic  of  this  centurion's 
faith  was  his  persuasion  that  a  word  of  command 
uttered  by  Jesus  could  set  in  motion  forces  suffi- 
cient for  the  emergency,  even  as  the  KiXeua^a  of 
the  Koman  officer  at  once  accomplished  his  will. 
Ihe  /tbw  elri  Uyip  is  the  key  to  the  incident,  and 
absolutely  differentiates  this  centurion  from  the 
paviKiKte  of  Jn  4*  who  insisted  that  Jesus  should 
go  down    and  heal  his  son. 

The  centurion  charged  with  superintending  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  (Mk  1539  [|  Mt  275i  ||  Lk  23") 
paid  so  striking  and  unexpected  a  tribute  to  His 
greatness  that  it  finds  a  place  in  each  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.  The  terms  of  the  tribute  are 
best  understood  from  the  account  of  St.  Luke, 
^lio  frequently  preserves  what  is  evidently  the 
original  form  of  a  saying.  Certainly  '  son  of  God ' 
LiVT^'!  °f  a.Roman  eo«'d  mean  little  more 
Snfp  p?  J?1  nian/  But  tIie  expression 
ino,  ?"?tbe  suggested  by  the  'Father' 

in  our  Lord  s  last  cry. 

on  causae  Rit^  F&JT  J15  '  J"  K  &  Mayor's  Juvenal,  notes 


on  passages  cited  above. 

CEPHAS.-See  Peter. 
CEREMONIAL  LAW.-See  Law. 


Marcus  L>ods. 


CERTAINTY.— The  ways  in  which  'certainty' 
is  expressed  in  the  Gospels  are  frequently  indirect 
So  far,  however,  as  certainty  is  expressed  by  direct 
terms,  various  phrases  are  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose.  Of  these  the  most  frequent  are  d<n/>aXijs  and 
its  derivatives  do-0a\ffw,  dir0d\eia,  do-^aXus.  These 
always  express  objective  security;  the  certainty 
which  is  or  might  be  verified,  and  which  consists 
in  an  accurate  correspondence  with  facts. 

Thus  in  his  preface  St.  Luke  (l*)  Bays  he  has  'traced  the 
course  of  all  things  accurately  ,  .  .  that  thou  mighteat  know 
the  certainty  ..."  (itrtfotkuet,  cf.  Ac  5^,  1  Th  5J) ;  the  traitor 
says,  'Take  him  and  lead  him  away  safely '  (Mk  144J ampaAil;,  cf. 
Ac  2*1 523  i62J) ;  Pilate  says,  '  Command  that  the  sepulchre  be 
made  sure '  (Mt  27^-  65-  «5  A^oa-'?*,  cf.  Ac  Iff").  With  these 
passages  niav  be  compared  the  use  of  &!?&&>.{,!  elsewhere  in  NT 
viz.  Ac  213J  2230  2526,  pn  3i(  He  6«.  The  derivatives  of  #,W 
are  also  employed,  but  with  a  force  more  or  less  distinctly 
moral  or  subjective.  Thus  the  disciples  are  said  to  have 
'  preached  everywhere,  the  Lord  working  with  them  and  con- 
firming the  word '  (Mk  1620  faB^i,*,  c[.  R0  is8>  i  Co  je.  8,  2  Co 
121,  col  27,  He  2^  139).  Sometimes  it  is  the  disciples  themselves 
who  are  'confirmed'  or  'stablished.'  Outside  the  Gospels 
fit ,3*10;  and  $s$tt.iwis  occur  with  some  frequency,  being  specially 
characteristic  of  the  Ep.  to  Heb.  (cf.  2  P  1™.  w,  R0  4«,  2  Co  v. 
He  22  36  616  19  917,  Ph  17).  In  Lk  23"  Sv-rm  occurs,  'Certainly 
this  was  a  righteous  man ' ;  and  in  Lk  423  tAh-*,-,  '  Doubtless  ye 
will  say  to  me  .  .  . '  (cf.  Ac  2122  28*.  1  Co  9™) ;  but  these  are 
adverbial  qualitatives  of  |no  great  importance.  [It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark  that  in  the  great  majority  of  the  passages 
in  which  the  word  'certain'  occurs  in  the  English  versions,  it 
renders  the  indefinite  pronoun  ns,  where  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  certainty,  but  is  merely  an  idiomatic  phrase  equivalent  to 
'  some '  in  a  quite  indefinite  sense]. 

With  this  use  of  language  it  is  instructive  to  compare  the 
opposite  '  uncertainty '  which  is  expressed  by  icnapiei,  iimpiifiai, 
commonly  translated  '  perplexed,'  though  the  meaning  is  rather 
that  of  hesitancy  than  of  perplexity,  as  one  finds  no  way  out  of 
a  difficulty,  and  so  is  brought  to  pause.  These  words  occur 
in  Lk  212&  and  Jn  1322  ■  doubting  of  whom  he  spake '  (cf.  Ac  25™, 
2  Co  4B,  Gal  420).  n  is  also  worth  while  to  compare  such  occa- 
sional use  of  tie-ri;  as  '  given  assurance  unto  all  men '  (Ac  17«H) ; 
and  that  of  sAv«W<'«,  '  full  assurance '  (Col  22, 1  Th  1&,  He  6"). 

But  apart  from  special  terms  expressing  cer- 
tainty, the  broad  fact  itself  has,  of  course,  a  large 
Sdace  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the  mind  of  the  Lord 
Tesus.  This  is  usually  represented  by  saying  that 
a  person  or  a  thing  is  '  known,'  where  otSa  is  the 
verb  employed.  This  verb  is  a  '  perfect-present,' 
and  by  its  very  form  indicates  the  possession  of 
knowledge,  not  its  acquirement.     In  a  number  of 

Eassages  the  sense  is  accordingly  best  rendered  not 
y  *  I  know,'  but  by  '  I  am  sure  of.' 

The  following  are  instances  from  the  Gospels  of  this  way  of 
expressing  certainty :— '  Fear  ye  not,  for  I  am  certain  that  ye 
are  seeking  Jesus  who  was  crucified'  (Mt  285) ;  <  Master,  we  are 
certain  that  thou  speakest  and  teachest  straightforwardly '  (Lk 
2021) ;  •  we  speak  what  we  are  certain  of,  and  bear  evidence  of 
what  we  have  seen '  (Jn  3») ;  '  No  longer  do  we  believe  through 
thy  report,  for  we  ourselves  have  heard  and  are  certain  *  (44a) ; 
'  What  sign  doest  thou  that  we  may  feel  certainty,  and  may 
trust  thee  ? '  (tj30) ;  '  This  is  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph  ;  wc  are 
certain  of  his  father  and  mother'  (6*2,  cf.  T-W);  'Give  glory  to 
God ;  we  are  certain  this  man  is  a  sinner.  He  therefore 
answered.  If  he  is  a  sinner  I  am  not  so  certain  ;  of  one  thing  1 
am  certain,  that,  being  blind,  henceforth  I  see'  (d«-2&);  '  Even 
now  I  am  certain  that  whatsoever  thou  mayest  ask  of  God,  Goa 
will  give  thee  '(ll22);  'He  that  hath  seen  beareth  witness,  ana 
his  witness  is  true  (iAuftnO.  and  he  is  certain  that  he  speaketn 
true  (ixK(&),  that  ye  also  mav  believe'  (1035,  cf.  21^).  Some- 
times oT3«  is  used  of  God's  knowledge  with  its  unerring  cer- 
tainty ;  and  at  other  times  of  man's  knowledge  of  God  wnicn 
springs  from  personal  trust  and  love. 

It  is  characteristic  that  the  grounds  on  which 
certainty  is  shown  in  the  Gospels  to  rest  are  moral 
grounds  rather  than  intellectual ;  for  common  y  it 
is  moral  certitude,  not  scientific  security,  which 
is  in  view.  On  the  one  hand,  the  foundation  of 
certainty  is  the  faithfulness  of  God :  this  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  Zacharias  (Lk  11WU),  anil 
in  that  of  Mary  (vv.37-  »>).  On  the  other  hand, 
certainty  is  won  through  men's  trust  (ir(<ms)  in 
God  or  in  Christ.  So  the  Lord  said,  '  Whosoever 
shall  say  unto  this  mountain  .  .  .  and  shall  not 
doubt  {Siaicptvw)  in  his  heart,  but  shall  believe  .  .  ■ 
he  shall  have  it'  {Mk  11^  II  Mt  2131).  To  Peter  as 
he  began  to  fear  and  sink  He  said,  *0  thou  ol 
little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt?'  (Sisrafu, 
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Mt  1431).  And  when  it  is  recorded  of  the  disciples 
to  whom  the  Lord  appeared  after  His  resurrection, 
that  'they  saw  him,  and  worshipped,  but  some 
doubted'  (Sujrdfw,  2817),  He  met  this  mixed  regard 
by  a  great  personal  athrmation,  and  a  great  charge 
laid  on  them,  which  formed  in  point  of  fact  the 
strongest  appeal  to  their  most  certain  trust.  See, 
further,  art.  ASSURANCE. 

Literature.— See  the  lit.  at  Assi-raxce,  nnd  add— E.  White, 
Certainty  in  Religion;  J.  Clifford,  Christian  Certainties; 
W.  R.  Harper,  Religion  and  the  Higher  Life,  pp.  8S-MU  ;  0.  A. 
Coe,  Religion  of  a  Mature  Mind,  U)»-i:f2  ;  A.  E.  Carvie,  The 
Vo&pelfor  To-day,  34;  Princeton  The,,/.  Rcr  l  13S(\Varfie1d); 
Bomiletic  Reo.  xlvi.  413  (Wright);  Expos.  Timrs,  vii.  4"S,  533. 

K.  P.  Hoys-Smith. 
CHAFF.— The  term  used  in  Knglish  to  denote 
the  protective  coverings  and  appendages  of  the 
growing  corn — the  glumes,  scales,  and  awns — after 
they  have  been  dried  in  the  ripening  of  the  plant 
and  in  the  wind  and  sun,  and  separated  from  the 
grain  and  straw.  The  Greek  word  is  5-xvpov  (Lat. 
palca),  '  mostly  used  in  plural  for  chart',  bran, 
husks' (Liddelt  and  Scott);  perhaps  derived  from 
&x-  indicating  its  pointed  nature.  But  the  older 
authorities,  and  most  writers  on  the  Greek  of  the 
NT,  incline  to  regard  the  &.\vpov  as  including  the 
cut  or  broken-up  straw  which  mingles  with  the 
chaff  proper. 

Schleusner,  controverting  the  opinion  of  previous  lexico- 
graphers, says  that  the  word  for  the  outer  integuments  (palea) 
is*x"i.  and  that  cLxupey  includes  t-tmit  calamum  frvmenti  inde 
a  radice  usque  ad  spicam  quce  grana  continet,  and  that  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  Heb.  pn  tebhen ;  and  Post  (art.  '  Straw  *  in 
Hastings'  DB)  suggests  trie  use  of  the  Arab,  word  tibn,  which 
denotes  the  mingled  chaff  and  cut  or  broken  straw. 

In  reaping  it  was  often  the  practice  to  leave  all 
the  straw,  except  an  inch  or  two  cut  oft-  with  the 
ear.  The  dust  of  the  chart'  is  in  the  LXX  x"0"* 
{Ps  l4  So5,  Is  29s,  Hos  13s).  and  once  xj*o5s  axfy°v 
(Is  1713),  and  once  Kovtopr6s  (Job  2118). 

The  combination  of  broken  straw  with  the  chaff 
is  explained  by  the  process  of  harvesting,  thresh- 
ing, and  winnowing  in  Palestinian  agriculture. 
The  threshing-machine,  or  threshing-waggon  (see 
art.  'Agriculture'  in  Hastings'  DB),  which,  by 
repeatedly  passing  over  the  sheaves,  broke  up  the 
short  straw  into  fragments,  separated  the  grain 
from  its  dried  envelopes.  The  threshing-floor  was 
so  placed,  usually  in  an  elevated  and  breezy  posi- 
tion, that  the  wind  could  be  utilized  to  separate 
the  lighter,  heavier,  and  heaviest  materials  from 
one  another,  and  the  method  of  winnowing  secured 
that  the  grain  should  fall  in  the  centre,  the  heavier 
straw  at  a  small  distance  from  the  grain  heap, 
while  the  broken  straw  and  chaff(  &xvpov)  were  carried 
away  by  the  wind,  either  out  of  the  threshing-floor, 
or  so  that  it  could  be  swept  together  for  burning. 
The  complete  separation  of  the  chaff,  which  in- 
cluded fragments  of  the  awns  and  straw,  from  the 
corn  was  effected  by  means  of  the  winnowing-fan 
(vt&ov),  the  broad  shallow  shovel  with  which  corn 
after  threshing  was  thrown  up  against  the  wind, 
and  so  finally  cleansed  of  the  chart'.  See  art. 
'  Shovel '  in  Hastings'  DB.  This  final  stage  of  the 
winnowing  process  is  referred  to  by  John  the 
Baptist  in  the  only  occurrences  of  the  word  '  chart'' 
intlieNT(Mt3,a,  Lk  3"). 

The  imagery  of  the  threshing-floor  was  finely 
adapted  to  express  the  sweeping  reform  of  the 
national  life  which  the  ardent  soul  of  the  Baptist 
expected  to  characterize  the  coming  of  the  Jewish 
Messiah.  The  chart'  well  represented  (1)  the  in- 
sincerity and  hypocrisy  of  the  national  religious 
leaders,  profession  without  substance,  looking  at  a 
distance  like  grain,  but  proving  on  near  inspection 
to  be  chaff;  and  (2)  the  light  irresponsibility,  the 
absence  of  true  principle,  in  the  people  who  accepted 
this  formalism  and  pretence  as  genuine  grain  of 
godliness.     And  the  winnowing  represented  the 
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readiness  with  which  such  unsubstantial  elements 
of  national  character  would  be  carried  away  by 
the  In-Ht  wind  of  trial,  or  burnt  up  by  the  divinely 
authorized  Messiah  whose  coming  John  expected 
to  be  with  swift  discrimination  and  judgment. 
John  looked  for  the  immediate  separation  of  the 
false  from  the  true,  the  bad  from  the  good  The 
Christ  would  come  as  Malachi  (316)  predicted 
with  searching  and  striking  condemnation  of  all 
that  was  worthless  and  injurious;  and  the  com- 
parative slowness  and  indirectness  of  our  Lord's 
method  was  the  moving  cause  of  Ids  perplexed 
question,  when  he  heard  in  the  prison  the  works  of 
Christ,  and  sent  his  disciples  to  ask,  'Art  thou 
he  that  should  come,  or  look  we  for  another*' 
(Mt  IP,  Lk7lu). 


pp. 


Literature.— Mockie,  Bible-  Manners  and  Customs,  pp  34-30 
Tristram,  Eastern  Customs  in  Bible  Lands,  ch.  6  •  Jahn  Bibt, 
cat  Archeology,  pp.  60-73;  Thomson,  Land  and  the  Bonk  pt 
638-540;  Nowack,  Heb.  Arch.  i.  233f.  ;  artt.  'Agriculture 
'Chaff,'  'Straw,'  in  Hastings'  DB.  'J\  H.  WEIUHT     * 

CHAINS — The  usual  NT  word  for  ■  chain '  is 
&\vns.  Tr4Sat  (Mk  51  AV  and  KV  fetters)  are  for 
binding  the  feet.  Scolds  is  a  more  general  term, 
meaning  anything  to  tie  or  fasten.  AV  renders 
Seap.oi,  'chains,'  in  Jude  °,  but  KV  substitutes 
'bonds.'  For  critical  reasons  'chains'  disappears 
from  2P2J. 

In  NT  chains  invariably  denote  instruments  for 
binding,  or  restraining  the  liberty  of  the  person, 
e.g.  the  demoniac  (Mk  53),  St.  Peter  (Ac  12"),  the 
dragon  (Rev.  201)-  Imbeciles  appear  always  to 
have  received  consideration,  if  not  even  reverence, 
in  the  East ;  but  demoniacs,  and  persons  suffering 
from  certain  forms  of  delirium,  have  been  treated 
with  horrible  cruelty.  Often  they  are  loaded  with 
chains  and  bound  to  a  staple  firmly  fixed  in  the 
ground.  The  tortures  applied  are  ostensibly  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  out  the  evil  spirit  that 
possesses  them. 

Under  the  Roman  law,  vincula  was  a  form  of 
punishment,  or  of  safe  custody.  The  prisoner  was 
chained  to  a  soldier,  who  was  responsible  for  his 
safe  keeping.  The  chain  was  fastened  round  the 
right  wrist  of  the  prisoner  and  the  left  wrist  of  his 
guard.  To  this  chain  St.  Paul  refers  (Ac  *JS-",  2  Ti 
llti).  For  greater  safety  two  soldiers  might  be 
assigned  as  guards  to  one  prisoner,  a  hand  of  each 
being  chained  to  one  of  his.  Thus  St.  Peter  was 
confined  in  the  stormy  days  of  the  persecution  (Ac 
126) ;  and  St.  Paul,  when  Lysias  thought  him  a 
dangerous  person  (Ac  21^).  The  use  of  W5at  in 
their  modern  form  may  be  seen  to-day  at  Acre,  in 
the  groups  of  Turkish  prisoners  chained  together 
by  the  ankles.  W.  Ewixg. 

CHAMBER.— See  Closet,  and  Guest-Chamber. 

CHANCE.— The  word  occurs  only  once  in  EV  of 
the  Gospels,  viz.  in  Lk  1031,  where  in  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  the  priest  is  said  to  have 
been  going  down  that  way  'by  chance.'  In  the 
original  the  phrase  is  Kara  o-vynvpiav,  Vulg.  (rmdU 
vf.  The  word  avynvpla.  is  found  nowhere  else  in 
NT,  and  rarely  in  the  Gr.  authors.  The  idea  of 
'  chance '  is  ordinarily  expressed  in  Gr.  by  the  nouns 
tvxv,  ffuvTvxia,  or  by  the  verb  rvyxo-vw.  Neither  of 
these  nouns  occurs  in  NT,  and  the  verb,  in  its  in- 
transitive sen^e  of  'chancing 'or  '  happening,' but 
rarely.  Examples  are  1  Co  1537  el  r(>xoi  airou,  which 
EV  translates  'it  may  chance  of  wheat'  (the  only 
other  occasion  on  which  the  word  '  chance '  is  found 
in  EV  of  NT),  and  1410  el  Ttyoi,  EV  '  it  may  be.' 

In  the  Gospels  Tvyx*Yt>  '9  use(l  m  '*9  intransitive  sense,  with 
the  idea,  viz.  of  '  happening,'  only  once,  and  that  is,  curiously 
enou"-h,'in  TR  reading  of  Lk  1030,  the  verse  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  one  under  consideration,  where  the  robbers  are  said 
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to  have  left  their  victim  ifuBtxvii  n/yxU'eyrcc.  The  tk^x™*"" 
here,  as  Meyer  and  others  have  pointed  out,  is  not  simply  equi 
valent  to  i'mt,  though  the  AV  translators  appear  to  have  so 
regarded  it-  The  expression  properly  means  '  hall  dead  as  he 
chanced  to  be.'  The  shade  of  suggestion  is  that  the  robbers  left 
him  in  complete  indifference  to  his  fate,  to  live  or  die  just  as 
it  might  happen.  The  fact,  however,  that  Tvy%  *»»to  is  lacking 
in  kBDLS,  at.  justifies  its  omission  from  the  text  by  W1I  and 
other  critical  editors. 

Unlike  tvxv  and  avvrvxio-,  avyicvpla  does  not  denote 
'  chance '  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  i.e.  some- 
thing which  '  falls  out '  independently  of  the  ordi- 
nary laM*s  of  causation  ('chance' comes  from  the 
Low  Lat.  cadentia,  'a  falling,'  and  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  falling  of  the  dice  from  a  dice- 
box).  Derived  as  it  is  from  avv  and  Kvpiu  ('fall  in 
with'),  it  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  our  word 
'  coincidence.'  All  that  our  Lord's  use  of  the  phrase 
Kara  ffirynvpiav  accordingly  suggests  is,  that  by  a 
coincidence  of  events  a  certain  priest  came  by  just 
as  the  wounded  traveller  lay  helpless  on  the  road. 
And,  as  Godet  remarks,  He  may  even  have  used 
the  expression  with  a  kind  of  irony,  since  '  it  is 
certainly  not  by  accident  that  the  narrator  brings 
those  two  personages  on  the  scene'  {Com.  on  Lie. 
in  loc). 

Apart  from  any  further  occurrence  of  the  word 
'  chance '  in  EV  of  the  Gospels,  the  idea  of  hap  or 
chance  may  seem  to  be  conveyed  by  the  use  of 
'haply'  in  Mk  ll13,  where  Jesus  is  said  to  have 
come  to  the  fig-tree,  '  if  haply  he  might  find  any- 
thing thereon,'  and  in  Lk  14-9,  where  He  Himself 
says  of  the  builder  who  could  not  finish  his  tower, 
'  lest  haply  when  he  hath  laid  a  foundation,  and  is 
notable  to  finish  it.'  But  in  both  cases  we  have 
to  do  m  the  original  simply  with  conjunctions  and 
particles,  «'  &pa  in  the  one  passage  and  /«;  wore  in 
the  other. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  idea  of  chance  was  as 

foreign  to  the  ancient  Jewish   as  to  the  modern 

scientilic  mind  ;  for  while  the  scientist  holds  that 

the  universal  reign  of  law  renders  the  operation  of 

chance  impossible,   the   Hebrew  may  be   said   to 

have  believed  (cf.  Pr  1633)  of  every  so-called  chance 

that   '  Eternal   God  that   chance  did  guide  '    In 

popular  language  the  idea  of  things  happening  by 

chance   appears  to  be  admitted  in  both  OT    and 

^  I  (.'f.  1  S  o",  Ec  9",  1  Co  15"),  as  it  constantly  is 

among  ourselves.     But  in  the  case  of  the  Scripture 

writers,   at    all  events,   it   denoted    only   human 

ignorance  of  proximate  causes,  not  the  occurrence 

i  ee«r    indePendently  of  the  Divine  will  {with 

li  £ Y£,V   '  Wlth  Ec  9"  cf"  v-  with  1  Co  15"  cf. 
i',  (jal  67(>). 

A*  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  chance,  reference 

may  be  made  to  the  casting  of  lots  by  the  Roman 

soldiers  for  the  garments  of  Jesus.     The  incident 

s  mentioned  by  every  one  of  the  Evangelists,  and 

is  explained  by  John  as  referring  only  to  His  seam- 

less  tunic  (Mt  27",  Mk  15",  ll  23H  Jn  19»  ») 

Among  the  Jews  the  casting  of  lots  was  regarded 

not  as  a  reference  of  i  question  to  the  fickleness 

o    chance,  but  as  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  Divine 

S  (w  (  , ' ' 16  >■  And  "'°"gh  by t,le  time 

?,  »  •  ,  i    5U>  '  a-same  of  cl,ance  <*  dice-playing 
Mfe»)  had  been  introduced  into  Palestine  (cf  St! 

I™',B,,l!l*i!'4;.W'1™'  '  by  the  sleight  of 
tri. kJ,  7  ''"e  dice-playing,'  because  of  the 
assnniJLH an4t,cI!eating  which  had  come  to  be 
tWwlf  ^  '"  UJe  game)'  i4  was  repudiated  by 
£hHZ Vfp  ?.re?  ltrlctfc.t°  the  Jewish  1™.«»* 
it  \\ 
have  been 


n  i™ otuif  ■"■  '■  %  ■  With  the  Eoman  s°Wie« 

it  nas,  otherwise.  Dice  are  thought  by  some  to 
tahilv  dici™"  lnventlon  of  the  Romans,  and  cer- 
h  if  i,„n,  g.  raB  T?  ™,",mon  M»°»S  them.  In 
Mara    '  li  A.   Ur    t1?"    in  tI,e  Chu°ch   of  Sta- 

foui'soi^!  ^r  ;„"  Lugano' Luini  «r,ents  ,the 

Putcwithone^nl/lhe^SSLu^-tue^: 


less  robe.  And  more  than  one  writer  who  has  sought 
to  describe  the  awful  scene  of  Calvary  lias  con- 
sidered it  natural  to  suppose  that  the  soldiers 
would  amuse  themselves  during  the  hours  of  wait- 
ing by  playing  their  favourite  game  (see  Farrar 
Life  of  Christ,  ad  loc).  No  information  is  given* 
us  by  the  Evangelists  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  lots  were  cast.  But  it  may  be  that  a  cast  of 
the  dice-box  was  the  plan  which  suggested  itself 
most  readily  to  those  rude  men,  and  that  tliey 
actually  gambled  for  the  Saviour's  coat  while  He 
hung  above  them  on  the  cross,  dying  for  the  sins 
of  the  world.  See,  further,  art.  Lots  (Casting  of). 
J.  C  Lambert. 

CHARACTER  may  be  defined  as  the  result  of  the 
interaction  between  a  personality  and  its  environ- 
ment ;  or,  if  the  word  is  used  in  its  special  and 
favourable  sense,  as  the  advantage  gained  by  per- 
sonality over  its  environment,  especially  by  the 
exercise  of  the  will.  In  the  terms  of  Aristotle 
(Nic.Eth.  I.  vii.  15),  it  is  'an  energy  of  the  inner  life 
on  the  lines  of  virtue.'  The  question  to  be  answered 
is,  How  have  the  life  and  gospel  of  Christ  made 
this  more  possible?  First,  He  diminished  the 
moral  weiglit  and  dread  of  life's  environment. 
Secondly,  He  enlarged  the  resources  and  oppor- 
tunities of  personality. 

1.  The  following  are  some  of  the  powers  which 
the  soul  has  to  meet  in  conflict : — 

(1)  Suffering.—i  If  a  perfectly  good  man  foreknew 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  him,  he  would  co- 
operate with  nature  in  both  falling  sick  and  dying 
and  being  maimed,  being  conscious  that  this  is  the 
particular  portion  assigned  to  him  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Universe'  (Epictetus).  Christ  in- 
spired men  to  put  their  foot  on  disease  as  an  evil 
(Mt  108,  Mk  1618),  and  won  His  first  fame  by  His 
own  powers  of  healing  (Mt  4-3'25  ll4-6  etc.).  Such 
deeds  were  good  on  the  Sabbath  day  (Lk  6H1T-),  for 
it  was  a  breaking  of  Satan's  tyranny  (Lk  13ie). 

(2)  Death.—  He  died  to '  deliver  them  who  through 
fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to 
bondage'  (He  215).  Jesus  not  only  so  faced  death 
as  to  convince  a  Roman  centurion  and  a  dying 
criminal  that  He  was  more  than  man  (Mt  2704,  Lk 
2340f-),  but  did  not  in  His  teaching  allow  it  to  have 
a  decisive  place  in  life,  except  to  the  fool  (Lk  12^). 
He  spoke  of  it  as  a  sleep  (Jn  llnff-),  which  the  good 
man  need  not  fear  (Mt  10^),  and  as  a  going  to  the 
Father  and  His  many  abiding-places  (Jn  14l"a). 

(3)  The  world, — 

*  If  but  the  Vine-  and  Love-abjuring  band 
Are  in  the  Prophet's  Paradise  to  stand, 
Alack,  I  doubt  the  Prophet's  Paradise 
Were  empty  as  the  hollow  of  one's  hand '  (Omar). 

Jesus  was  in  complete  independence  of  all  that  the 
world  offers,  accepting  poverty  (Lk  9SB),  repudiat- 
ing popularity  (Jn  615),  not  expecting  to  be  waited 
on  (Mk  1045).  'Be  of  good  courage,'  He  said,  'I 
have  overcome  the  world'  (Jn  1633) ;  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  promise  of  His  presence  His  disciples 
were  built  up  in  the  same  aiir&pKua  (Ph  4n). 

(4)  llacial  barriers. — '  It  is  an  unlawful  thing  for 
a  man  that  is  a  Jew  to  join  himself  or  come  unto 
one  of  another  nation '  (Ac  1028).  Jesus  struck  at 
the  limitations  of  race  prejudice  and  enmity  in  the 
parables  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  lU-Uff)  and  the 
Last  Judgment  (Mt  25ai,r').  Though  He  sought 
first  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  (Mt  10™*), 
He  '  opened  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all  be- 
lievers '  (Mt  S10-13,  cf.  Mk  7="),  and  thereby  achieved 
on  moral  lines  what  the  status  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship created  on  legal  lines.  His  short  career  was 
an  encounter  with  the  dead  hand  and  narrowing 
force  of  nationalism  (Mk  12*,  Mt  2142-»),  and  it  was 
in  the  name  of  Son  of  Man  that  He  lived  and  died. 

(5)  Caste  distinctions.— '  It  was  the  hereditary 
disability  the  Aryans  had  succeeded  in  imposing 
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upon  races  they  despised,  which,  reacting  within 
their  own  circle  and  strengthened  by  the  very  in- 
tolerance that  gave  it  birth,  has  borne  such  hitter 
fruit  through  so  many  centuries'  (Rhys  Davids, 
Hibbcrt  Lectures).  'A  workshop  is  incompatible 
with  anything  noble'  (Cicero).  Jesus  kept  the 
same  way  open  to  all  without  regard  to  social  or 
religious  status  ;  did  not  reject  the  rich  (Mt  87  018f-, 
I,k  I36),  hut  counted  their  wealth  a  disadvantage 
(Mk  1031-",  Lk  6,J0).  He  chose  His  companions 
hum  men  who  were  mostly  of  no  class  (Mk  1'" 
214),  was  known  as  the  friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners  (Mt  9U,  Lk  151-  -),  and  threw  away  His  own 
triumph  to  give  Zacchauis  a  moral  chance,  '  foras- 
much as  he  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham  '  (Lk  191-1"). 

(6)  Family  control. — 'To  every  individual,'  says 
Sir  Henry  Maine,  referring  to  the  Human  civiliza- 
tion, '  the  rule  of  conduct  is  the  law  of  his  home, 
of  which  his  parent  is  the  legislator.'  Though 
Jesus  maintained  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie 
(Mt  19*%  and  illustrated  as  well  as  taught  filial 
obedience  and  honour  (Lk  2S1,  Jn  liP1-  S7,  Mk  711,r,)» 
He  broke  the  decisive  control  of  the  family  for 
the  sake  of  the  individual  personality  (Mt  ll)30"37 
jojs-w  Lk  tp-tij  H--T-3J,  Mk  10-i-3U). 

2.  In  the  second  place,  Christ  enlarged  the  re- 
sources and  opportunities  of  personality,  by  mak- 
ing the  soul  conscious  and  confident  of  a  new 
environment,  in  which  it  could  rind  release  and 
reinforcement.  The  secret  of  this  spiritual  en- 
vironment which  awakens  and  sustains  the  soul's 
faculties  of  faith,  hope,  and  love  is  grace,  in  which 
alone  they  can  move  and  have  their  being.  The 
essential  tact  of  grace  is  illustrated  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  chiefly  in  the  following  doctrines — 
the  Divine  Fatherhood,  the  Divine  Forgiveness, 
the  Divine  Indwelling,  and  the  Divine  Reappear- 
ing. All  that  was  dim  or  distorted  in  the  human 
views  of  these  truths,  which  mean  so  much  to 
personality  and  character,  He  rectified  and  made 
authoritative. 

(1)  The  clear  revelation  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood 
had  this  immense  bearing  on  character,  that  it 
brought  out  the  worth  of  the  individual  soul.  It 
is  not  necessary  here  to  argue  the  question  whether 
we  are  really  God's  sons,  apart  from  faith  in  Christ. 
It  is  enough  for  the  purpose  that  Christ  undoubt- 
edly used  the  truth  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  as  the 
chief  motive  to  the  new  ethic.  The  lirst  and  most 
important  effect  on  character  is  that  the  starting- 
point  is  trust.  Trust  in  God  is  illustrated  in 
contentment  with  circumstances,  courage  in  regard 
to  human  opposition.  Whatever  be  the  straitness 
of  life  and  however  menacing  the  future,  there  may 
well  be  trust  in  One  who  cares  for  the  individual 
with  more  than  the  purpose  and  solicitude  of  an 
earthly  father  (Mt  67- a  7",  Lk  12"  7-  s-;;iu).  And  as 
for  hostility,  it  is  well  worth  standing  firm  for 
truth  and  righteousness,  for  thus  the  approval  of 
the  Father  is  gained  (Mt  5ll-1J  16s*"37,  Lk  12Jff-,  Jn 
lo-fif'  161"3).  The  natural  vehicle  of  such  trust  is 
prayer,  which  Jesus  Himself  used  for  the  solution 
of  His  perplexities  and  the  bearing  of  His  burdens 
(Lk  1031,  Mk  14^  etc.),  and  which  the  disciples  were 
also  to  use  freely  and  urgently  (Lk  ll513  181). 

This  leads  to  the  second  characteristic  of  a  life 
that  acts  on  the  teaching  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood 
—its  religion  will  be  in  spirit  and  truth  (Jn  4s3). 
Prayer  is  no  mere  performance,  but  secret  and  real 
(Mt  65-a),  in  faith  (Mk  ll-"*-*'),  with  a  softened 
heart  (Mk  ll1*),  and  looking  for  the  highest 
things  (Jn  151U  1626).  Religion  is  not  a  matter  of 
external  or  traditional  compulsion,  but  rests  upon 
a  gospel  of  Divine  love  (Mt  ll28  2317,  Jn  G44-45). 
The  Father  can  care  for  nothing  that  is  not  spon- 
taneous and  sincere  like  childhood  (Mk  1015- 51- 5J 149 
Mt  IS21-*),  and  the  fruit  of  real  growth  i.Tn  158). 
The  consummation  of  life  is  to  be  so  sanctilied  by 


self  dSfc(Jna817»-S5,.i°y  G°d  M  C,u'i8t  tl,e  Son  H»»- 


Amt  the  bearing  of  the  Div.no  racnerhood  on  our 
lelations  to  our  fellows  produces  a  wise  tolcra— 


Ihe :  diseip  esof  Crist  are  to  imitate  the  character 
of  Him  who  'maketh  Ins  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil 
and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on 
the  unjust,  and  refuse  to  treat  any  man  as  an 
enemy  (Mt  D"-*).  Indeed,  the  truth  of  the  Father- 
hood is  the  great  inspiration  to  kindness  and 
charity.  The  positive  character  of  the  'Golden 
Rule,'  which  is  its  Christian  distinction,  is  directly 
drawn  from  the  ways  of  the  'Father  in  h.aven' 
(Mt?11-1-),  and  the  hlessednessof  peacemakers  is 
in  being  called  sons  of  God  (Mt  5").  The  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  in-537)  illustrates  in 
particular  what  the  parable  of  the  Great  A.-size 
(Mt  2531"")  sets  forth  with  ideal  completeness,  that 
there  is  no  real  love  to  God  which  is  not  ex- 
pressed in  spontaneous  and  appropriate  help  to 
every  human  being  that  requires  it.  Thus  in  the 
teaching  of  Christ  went  forth  'an  edict  of  Uni- 
versal Love' ;  '  humanity  was  changed  from  a 
restraint  to  a,  motive  (Evce  Homo,  eh.  16).'  And 
that  this  was  the  secret  of  the  Christian  message, 
is  indicated  in  the  parting  commission,  '  Go  ye  and 
make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,  baptizing  them 
into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost*  (Mt28lu). 

(2)  The  gospel  of  Divine  Forgiveness  has  had  a 
distinctive  and  powerful  effect  upon  the  characters 
of  those  who  have  accepted  it.  Indeed,  it  has  pro- 
duced a  new  type  of  character,  which  can  be  de- 
scribed only  as  being  born  again  ( Jn  3^,  2  Co  517- 1S). 
Forgiveness  was  by  no  means  a  new  idea,  for  it  has 
never  been  set  forth  with  more  beauty  and  com- 
pleteness than  in  the  Frophets  and  the  Psalmists  of 
the  Old  Testament.  But  Jesus  was  the  first  to 
apply  it  to  the  individual  soul  with  the  view  of  pro- 
ducing the  character  of  a  child  of  the  Kingdom  ; 
and  it  was  this  which  made  His  teaching  seem 
revolutionary  and  even  blasphemous  in  the  eyes  of 
the  guardians  of  the  Old  Covenant  (Mk  25"1-,  Lk 
■pj-ooj  The  average  good  person  is  now  as  much 
as  ever  inclined  to  resent  the  '  opening  of  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers'  through  the 
remission  of  sins.  It  contradicts  the  view  accepted 
by  all  average  moralists  that  it  is  by  the  mainten- 
ance of  virtue  that  heaven  must  be  won,  and  that 
any  contradictory  doctrine  must  loosen  the  bands 
of  character.  Their  view  is  necessary  as  a  caution, 
not  only  against  the  Antinoinians,  who  treat  the 
fact  of  forgiveness  as  a  term  of  logic,  and  argue 
'let  us  sin  that  grace  may  abound,'  but  also 
against  all  who  preach  faith  as  something  apart 
from  ethical  enthusiasm.  But  St.  Paul  had  learned 
the  secret  of  his  Master  when  he  flung  himself 
into  the  advanced  position  of  '  justification  by 
faith.'  It  was  Jesus  Himself  who  had  the  daiing 
originality  to  base  character  on  a  new  foundation 
without  fearing  to  debase  it  (Lk  7J7&0,  Mt  2(>:7-  -H). 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  it  was 
not  so  much  the  intention  of  Jesus  to  set  up  a 
rival  type  of  character,  as  to  restore  the  character 
of  those  who  had  lost  it ;  to  give  a  new  chance  to 
the  personality  that  was  overborne  and  fettered 
by  its  environment.  He  was  essentially  a  physi- 
cian of  the  sick  (Lk  5-7"32),  a  seeker  of  the  lost 
(Lk  15.  1910,  Mt  lS12tr-),  a  giver  of  rest  to  the 
heavy  laden  (Mt  ]l-8ff-),  fulfilling  the  words,  '  He 
shall  be  called  Jesus :  for  he  shall  save  his  people 
from  their  sins'  (Mt  l-1,  cf.  Jn  317).  The  great 
contribution,  then,  to  the  forming  of  character  in 
the  gospel  of  Forgiveness  is  not  that  it  adds  any- 
thing to  the  ideal  of  virtue,  but  that  it  unseals  the 
great  motive  of  humble  and  adoring  gratitude, 
and  opens  the  way  for  that  tide  of  love  which  is 
itself  the  fullilling  of  the  Law  (Lk  V1  l!i8- ,J).     The 
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business  of  Jesus  Mas  not  the  chiselling  and  polish- 
ing of  character,  hut  primarily  its  creation  among 
the  multitudes  who  would  be  shut  out  by  the 
Pharisees  from  the  kingdom  of  righteousness.  The 
gospel  does  not  so  much  teach  how  to  be  good  as 
why  to  be  good.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  in 
this  teaching  of  grace  as  a  redeeming  power,  Jesus 
did  not  simply  profess  to  level  sinners  up  to  the 
virtuous.  Rather  He  made  the  beatitude  of  the 
forgiven  appear  in  comparison  with  the  self-com- 
placency of  the  virtuous  as  sunshine  to  moonlight 
(Lk  62-Ja6  IS"'14).  The  result  of  thus  opening  the 
fountains  of  a  great  deep  was  to  be  seen  in  a  new 
humility  and  tenderness,  an  unexampled  moral 
scrupulousness  and  solicitude,  for  the  pride  of  the 
natural  man  is  overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of  what 
he  owes  (Mt  1821"35,  John  21I31U,  Gal  2»  Col  312- 13). 

(3)  The  third  illustration  of  grace  through  which 
the  scattered  forces  of  character  can  be  regathered 
is  the  Divine  Indwelling,  which,  although  not  made 
conspicuous  in  the  Synoptists,  is  essential  to  the 
Christian  conception  of  character.  The  remark- 
able transformation  which  came  over  the  chief 
Apostles  after  the  events  of  Calvary  and  the 
Garden,  was  expressly  attributed  by  them  to  the 
fulfilment  of  Christ's  promise  to  return  and  dwell 
in  them  through  the  Spirit  (Ac  191'8  218f- a,  Jn 
1415*18).  The  character  that  has  learned  its  worth 
from  the  Divine  Fatherhood,  and  found  its  release 
in  the  Divine  Forgiveness,  gains  its  strength  and 
means  of  independence  from  the  Divine  Indwell- 
ing. The  real  strength  of  character  from  the 
Christian  point  of  view  lies  in  the  sense  of  weak- 
ness and  the  dependence  on  grace.  Its  ideal  is 
not  self-possession  and  self-complacency,  but  a 
possession  by  Christ  (Gal  2*),  and  a  pleasing  of 
Christ  (Ph  l20).  And  because  its  standard  is  so 
high,  namely,  the  perfection  of  God  Himself  (Mt 
o48),  the  only  chance  of  attaining  it  is  to  realize 
that  the  sufficient  power  comes  from  the  imparted 
life  (Jn  20*1-*3),  to  take  the  yoke  of  Christ  (Mt 
ll-9},  or  to  abide  in  Him  (Jn  151).  If  we  can  rely 
on  God's  Fatherhood,  we  can  be  sure  He  will  give 
the  best  gift,  the  Holy  Spirit  (Lk  ll13),  which  is 
to  enable  the  disciples  to  do  greater  things  even 
than  Jesus  Himself  (Jn  14,s),  because  thus  His 
own  power  will  be  multiplied  in  and  through  them 
(1  Jn  41--  '*). 

From  the  Christian  point  of  view,  then,  char- 
acter depends  for  its  final  strength  and  beauty  on 
the  measure  of  its  surrender  and  receptivity.  Its 
t"rn,m?"P°lnt  is  founi*  in  that  decisive  acceptance 
of  Christ  which  is  called  '  conversion,'  and  which 
is  not  mere  acquiescence,  but  allegiance  as  well, 
not  only  requiring  an  attitude  of  the  soul,  but  also 
its  adventure  with  and  for  the  Lord  it  has  reco"- 
""**  Wlien  room  has  been  made  for  the  Divine 
indwelling  in  immediate  sequence  to  the  Divine 
forgiveness,  there  may  be  an  assurance  that 
through  grace  and  with  much  patience  the  fruits 
ot  Christian  character  will  come  (Mk  4B-  »• »■»). 
Christian  character  depends  on  Christ's  indwell- 
ing ;  for  its  virtues,  which  are  more  appropriately 
termed  graces,  are  called  'fruits  of  the  Spirit,' 
indicating  that  they  are  not  the  attainment 
ot  the  old  nature,  but  the  growth  of  the  new, 
according  to  the  'law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  which 


is  m  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.'  In  Gal  5^- »  they 
are  thus  given:  'love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering 
kindness,  goodness,   faithfulness,  meekness,  tern 


pe  ance  ;  and  in  2  P  l«.  •  faith,  virtue,  know- 
liS  tem^ant'e.  Patience,  godliness,  brotherly 
kmdness,  and  love.'     From  which  it  will  be  seen 

\    5  Vs  no  orderad  sy8teiu  of  ethics  in 

of  it  £ * ^8t»"»™t;  but  the  sum  and  substance 
or  it  is  that  lifi  is  primarily  to  be  the  gradual 
demonstrat.on  of  the divine  indwelling? that  the 
world  may  see  that  Christians  are  alike  possessed 


and  controlled  by  a  power  and  spirit  not  their 
own. 

(4)  There  is  one  further  contribution  to  the 
making  of  character  in  the  name  of  grace  which 
belongs  to  the  Christian  revelation,  viz.  the  Divine 
Reappearing.  However  erroneously  it  was  con- 
ceived,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  exercised  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  moral  qualities  of  the  early 
Christian  community  (I  Th  1B-  »),  and  its  essential 
truth  is  still  responsible  for  much  that  is  unique 
in  Christian  ethics.  It  was  sufficient  to  slay 
worldly  ambitions  outright,  so  that  men  sold  their 
possessions  (Ac  434),  and  at  a  later  age  secluded 
themselves  in  hermit  or  monastic  dwellings.  The 
journey  of  Israel  to  the  Promised  Land  became  the 
framework  of  the  Christian  conception  of  life— a 
pilgrimage  through  a  wilderness.  The  result  of 
this  view  has  been  the  withdrawal  of  much  imagi- 
nation and  energy  from  the  problems  of  the  pre- 
sent world  in  the  name  of  an  expected  heaven— 
whereas  the  real  watching  is  in  right  employment 
here  and  now  (Lk  17s0- 2l  19"-").  JJut  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  miss  the  great  contribution  made 
by  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  reappearing  to  the 
improvement  of  character  (Lk  1235"37,  1  Th  Sa). 
When  it  is  understood  in  the  light  of  the  words 
and  example  of  Jesus  Himself  rather  than  of 
Messianic  expectations,  which  again  and  again 
He  disappointed  in  favour  of  spiritual  interests 
(Lk  954- «  Jn  614- 15- 25-  -H-  «•  »-*  Ac  l6"8),  its  effect  is 
purifying  and  searching  to  the  last  degree,  and 
arms  the  personality  with  the  weapon  of  a  new 
hope  in  the  conflict  with  its  environment  (Ph 
313.  i4j_  The  reappearing  of  the  Saviour,  whether 
it  be  when  physical  disabilities  fall  from  us  at 
death,  or  in  some  other  way,  is  essentially  a  final 
judgment  (Mt  731"23  1330  2331-33;  cf.  2  Co  510)  in 
which  hidden  things  will  be  brought  to  light  (Lk 
8i7  122.sj  Mt2535"4s). 

Firstly,  it  gives  a  motive  to  purity  of  life  which 
no  other  religion  has  been  able  to  supply  (1  Jn  38, 
2  p  3"-"),  and  to  a  consecrated  use  of  every  natural 
faculty  (Ro  12').  The  promise  of  the  resurrection 
rescues  the  body  from  the  contempt  with  which 
philosophers  were  inclined  to  regard  it,  for  as  com- 
panion of  the  soul  it  is  both  sacred  and  serviceable 
(1  Co  619- m).  It  is  to  be  changed  from  a  body  of 
humiliation  to  the  likeness  of  the  body  of  His  glory 
(Ph  321),  and  meantime  its  members  are  to  be  dis- 
ciplined as  instruments  of  righteousness  (Ro  613), 
every  ability  being  turned  to  good  account  (1  P 
410- ",  Col  3l6- "). 

Next,  it  gives  a  deeper  sanction  to  the  social 
relationships  of  life.  The  spiritual  side  of  mar- 
riage has  been  greatly  developed  by  the  revelation 
of  the  issues  of  life  (Mt  194"9,  Eph  53=-3S).  The 
relations  of  parent  and  children,  of  master  anil 
servant,  were  likewise  dignified  by  being  seen  sub 
specie  mternitatis  (Col  3-°''*  4l),  and  in  the  remem- 
brance that  for  responsibility  we  must  give  account 
(Lk  1245"48).  It  was  this  truth  which  gave  its  special 
meaning  to  Church  membership,  so  that  the  Chris- 
tian community  was  knit  together  with  bonds 
unknown  in  any  contemporary  clubs  or  guilds  (Mt 
18iaa\  Eph  iw-3  219-aa,  1  Co  1213-30).  Though  there 
was  discontent  and  division  in  the  Church,  and 
even  an  occasional  subsidence  to  the  vicious  levels 
of  pagan  society,  the  ideal  could  be  steadily  built 
up  again  in  the  sure  hope  of  a  radiant  future, 
when  the  secret  working  of  the  absent  Bridegroom 
in  His  own  should  be  accomplished  (Eph  527,  Col 
33-4,  1  P  I3-5).  And  this  hope  was  a  continual 
summons  to  every  Christian  to  rise  and  be  worthy 
of  his  calling  (Ro  13",  1  Co  310"lft  934). 

Finally,  the  hope  of  a  Divine  reappearing  exer- 
cises its  influence  upon  the  common  toil  and  ap- 
pointed duty  of  every  day.  It  is  as  if  the  owner 
of  an  estate  went  away  entrusting  to  each  man  his 
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work,  and  bidding  the  porter  to  watch  (Mk  1334) 
It  is  required  that  a  steward  be  found  faithful 
(1  Co  41-*)  ;  and  it  is  well  for  the  Christian  if  In 
has  used  to  advantage  the  talents  given  (Mt2olfl-2a) 
and  the  opportunities  offered  on  every  hand  for  the 
wider  human  service  (Mt2534-*0),  for  there  is  an 
appropriate  reward  (1  Co  S1^*).  Lowly  service 
the  path  to  ennoblement  and  the  seats  of  influ- 
ence (Mk  lO*8"*5,  Lk  12«-H). 

The  promise  of  the  Divine  Reappearing  thus 
supplements,  as  it  were,  the  promise  of  the  Divine 
Indwelling;  for  whereas  the  latter  brings  out  the 
need  for  the  Christian's  faith  in  a  power  not  his 
own,  the  former  requires  that  he  be  faithful  with 
the  powers  that  are  his  own.  And  taking  all 
four  aspects  of  the  revelation  of  grace  through 
Jesus  Christ  together,  we  see  that  they  equip  His 
followers  for  that  conflict  with  environment  out 
of  which  character  emerges,  by  giving  the  soul  a 
new  worth,  freedom,  power,  and  motive. 

This  revelation  is  above  all  in  the  Cross,  in 
which  Christ  was  most  fully  manifested  (Lk  9--*, 
Jn  10"  1223).  There  we  see  convincingly  the  love 
of  the  Father  (Ro  832,  1  Jn  410),  who  counted  men 
of  such  value  ( Mt  18*-»  Lk  1510)  that  He  would  have 
all  to  be  saved  though  at  infinite  cost  (Jn  81*-"). 
There  is  the  place  of  the  breaking  forth  of  forgive- 
ness (Mt  26s8),  the  supreme  illustration  of  that 
redeeming  love  by  which  men's  freedom  is  pur- 
chased (1  P  lis.  w,  Ro  147-9,  Rev  16.  6).  Tnere  tUe 
life  was  surrendered  to  the  Father  (Jn  1017-  «),  to 
be  bestowed  as  an  enabling  power  ( Jn  1412-1*,  Ac  410) 
by  an  indwelling  Spirit  (Jn  1",  Ro89"-),  wherewith 
He  might  bring  many  sons  to  glory  (He  210).  And 
there,  finally,  the  eternal  future  was  clasped  to 
the  tragic  present  (Jn  122"1-*2)  as  the  ever-living 
Son  submitted  to  taste  of  death  (He  29-  14),  that 
neither  earthly  troubh  nor  spiritual  principality 
mightever  separate  His  people  from  Him  (Ho  S31-'iJ, 
Ph  1«l«). 

In  another  summary,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Christian  etbic  revolves  between  two  poles  which 
are  discovered  in  the  light  of  Christ's  teaching, 
the  inwardness  of  religion,  and  its  practical  nature. 
The  first  had  been  neglected  by  the  Jew  and  the 
second  by  the  Greek.  And  one-sidedness  is  still 
only  too  possible,  when,  for  instance,  in  the  name 
of  Christianity  the  ascetic  visionary  holds  to  the 
first  alone,  or  the  social  revolutionary  to  the 
second.  But  all  ethical  deductions  can  and  must 
be  rectified  by  reference  to  the  work  and  word  of 
Christ,  who  started  from  inward  character  and 
aimed  at  social  regeneration. 

And  in  a  final  analysis  of  what  Christ  has  dis- 
tinctively done  for  character,  it  may  be  said  that 
(a)  He  treated  the  personality  as  a  whole.  All 
ethical  systems  are  based  on  one  or  other  element 
of  our  threefold  nature.  The  pivot  of  the  good  life 
was,  according  to  Socrates,  knowledge  ;  according 
to  Epicurus,  feeling  ;  according  to  Zeno,  the  will. 
Christ  gave  a  due  and  natural  place  to  each  of 
these  ;  for  character  with  Him  was  not  a  system, 
as  it  was  with  Greek,  Jew,  or  Roman,  or  as  it  is 
with  Confucian  or  Mohammedan,  but  a  growth 
from  within,  deeper  even  than  our  own  nature, 
rooted  in  the  ever-living  grace  of  God.  (b)  He 
treated  it  as  free.  This  also  is  crucial  to  Christian 
character,  and  depends  on  the  truth  that  the  ulti- 
mate fact  of  life  is  not  Fate,  but  a  God  of  grace,  a 
Father.  Jesus  looked  for  repentance  as  the  first 
consequence  of  His  good  tidings  (Mk  l").  What- 
ever a  man's  past  had  been,  he  could  be  released 
and  renewed,  if  out  of  the  darkness  and  bondage 
he  put  forth  the  hand  of  faith.  And  so  in  the  last 
resort  life  is  self-determined.  These  two  essential 
truths  for  the  making  of  character,  viz.  the  in- 
tegrity and  the  freedom  of  personality,  have  been 
recognized  and  realized  in  the  light  of  the  four 
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**CHARACTER  OP  CHRIST- 

Introduction  :  (n)  Aim.    (ft)  Sources-  (1)  their 

ness;    <2>  thoir  sumdencv.     (e)  Theologleaf value  of  a 
study  of  tlm  diameter  of  Christ. 
1.    Formative  influences— 

1.  Parentage. 

2.  Home. 

8.  Education. 
4.  The  years  of  silence. 
II.   The  Vocation  of  Christ,  the  determining  principle  of  Hia 
character—  ' 

1.  His  Designation  of  His  vocation. 

2.  HiB  Dedication  to  His  vocation. 

3.  His  Confirmation  in  His  vocation 
HI.   Characteristics  of  Christ— 

1.  Sijiritual-mindetlnpss :  (11  His  knowledge 

teaching;  (3)  effect  of  His  presence. 

2.  Love  to  God  :  (1)  obedience,  (2)  trust. 
8.  Love  to  men. 

iv.   Social  relations,  and  virtues  manifested  therein— 

1.  Family. 

2.  Friends:  (1)  His  dependence  upon  them;  (2)  His 

self-communications  to  them  ■  (31  their  resmmse 
to  Him.  ' 

8.  Mankind  :  (1)  lowliness ;  (2)  considerareness  ;  (8) 
compassion  ;  (4)  forbearance  and  forgiveness. 
..    Virtues  of  His  vocation — 

1.  Faithfulness. 

2.  Courage. 

3.  Patience. 

4.  Calmness. 

5.  Self-sacrifice. 
Concluding  Estimate — 

1.  His  absolute  goodness. 

2.  His  slnlessness  :  (1)  testimony  of  those  who  knew 

Him;  (2)  His  own  self-knowledge  and  self-witness. 
Liti 


Introduction. — (a)  The  aim  of  this  article  is  to 
make  a  purely  ethical  study  of  the  character  of 
Christ.  In  such  a  study  there  must  be  no  dogmatic 
presuppositions  regarding  the  constitution  of  His 
person,  whether  favourable  or  hostile  to  the  state- 
ments of  Nicene  orthodoxy.  There  must  be  no 
abstract  separation  of  His  humanity  from  His 
Divinity,  and  no  attempt  to  relegate  certain  acts 
or  phases  to  one  side  and  others  to  the  other  side. 
We  must  proceed  in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
we  do  in  that  of  the  great  men  who  have  forced 
succeeding  ages  to  the  task  of  understanding  them, 
though  it  may  well  be  that  in  the  end  we  shall  be 
constrained  to  set  Him,  with  reasoned  conviction, 
in  a  class  apart,  high  above  the  greatest  of  men. 

(6)  The  sources  for  such  a  study  are,  of  course, 
the  four  Gospels.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to 
appeal  to  the  Epistles,  save  for  any  reminiscences 
they  may  contain  of  the  historic  Christ.  Their 
conceptions  of  the  risen  Christ  cannot  come  here 
into  view.  In  thus  restricting  ourselves  to  the 
earthly  life  of  Christ,  we  are  not  excluding  any 
view  which  faith  might  take  of  His  present  exist- 
ence. If  Christ  be  alive  now,  He  must  be  the  same, 
morally,  as  He  was  when  on  earth.  There  is  no 
other  Christ  than  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels. 

As  soon  as  we  turn  to  the  Gospels,  we  are  met 
by  various  critical  problems.  The  solution  of 
these  must  be  sought  in  the  various  works  which 
are  devoted  to  their  discussion.  For  the  study  in 
which  we  are  to  be  engaged  two  positions  are 
essential,  which  may  be  stated  here  as  assumptions, 
though  they  are  in  reality  conclusions  of  the  study 
itself.  (1)  The  first  is  the  trustivorthiness  of  the 
Gospels    as    portraitures    of    Christ.      Grant    the 
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ordinary  critical  results,  that  the  Gospels  were 
written  late  in  the  1st  cent.,  that  contemporary 
ideas  and  experiences  have  influenced  their  authors 
or  editors,  that  in  some  cases  the  Evangelists  have 
misunderstood  or  misreported  their  Master  ;  yet 
the  fact  remains,  that  the  character  of  Christ,  as 
presented  in  these  documents,  was  not,  and  could 
not  have  been,  an  invention  or  a  fiction,  a  product 
of  progressive  meditation,  or  a  creation  of  enthu- 
siasticfeeling.  Do  justice  to  the  portrait  of  Christ, 
let  its  harmony  and  its  uniqueness,  its  profound 
naturalness  and  its  transcendent  loveliness,  make 
their  due  impression,  and  the  conclusion  presses, 
that  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  is  not  a  construc- 
tion but  a  memory,  an  actual  Figure,  once  beheld 
by  eyes  of  flesh,  and  now  discerned  through  a 
medium  upon  which  contemporary  influences  have 
had  no  distorting  effect,  and  which,  accordingly, 
permits  Him  to  be  known  as  He  was. 

It  may  be  said  that,  while  these  remarks  are  true 
of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  they  cannot  fairly  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  A  distinction,  how- 
ever, must  be  observed.  The  Synoptic  Gospels  are 
mainly  ethical  in  their  aim  and  method.  Onto- 
logical  and  theological  conclusions  are  certainly 
suggested  ;  but  they  are  not  explicitly  stated. 
In  the  Fourth  Gospel  these  results  are  avowed  in 
the  Prologue,  referred  to  again  and  again  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  and  summarized  in  the  conclu- 
sion. While  thus  frankly  theological,  however,  it 
presents  its  doctrinal  positions  as  the  result  of  an 
ethical  study,  which  it  also  gives.  With  the  cor- 
rectness of  these  doctrinal  inferences  we  are  not 
concerned.  Our  sole  interest  lies  in  the  portrait  of 
Christ ;  and  with  respect  to  it  two  things  are  cer- 
tain :  it  is  in  complete  harmony  with  that  given  by 
the  Synoptists,  it  is  another  picture  of  the  same 
person  ;  and  it  can  be  regarded,  as  little  as  that  of 
the  Synoptists,  as  an  invention  or  fiction.  For 
our  present  purpose,  accordingly,  which  is  ethical 
and  not  theological,  we  shall  use  the  materials  pre- 
sented in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  for  a  study  of  the 
character  of  Christ,  with  the  same  freedom  and 
confidence  with  which  we  turu  to  the  Synoptic 
narratives. 

(2)  The  second  assumption  follows  naturally  upon 
the  first,  and  maintains  the  sufficiency  of  the  Gos- 
pels for  knowledge  of  Christ.  It  is  obvious  that 
they  do  not  aim  at  extensive  completeness.  They 
are  not  chronicles  ;  nor  are  they  biographies  in  the 
modern  sense.  A  shorthand  report  of  the  sayings 
of  Jesus,  a  minute  record  of  His  life,  during  even 
the  short  period  covered  by  the  narratives,  would 
have  swelled  their  brief  outlines  to  portentous 
volumes.  It  is  certain  that  they  do  aim  at  inten- 
sive or  central  completeness.  We  do  not  need  to 
know  everything  about  a  man  in  order  to  know  him. 
For  the  purpose  of  character  study,  much  that  is 
interesting,  that  affectionate  curiosity  would  like 
to  know,  is  needless  and  irrelevant.  The  materials 
of  our  study  must  be,  and  need  only  be,  such  words 
and  deeds  as  express  the  whole  man,  and  are  the 
organic  utterance  and  outcome  of  his  very  self. 
This  is  one  aspect  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  Gospels, 
one  element  in  the  proof  that  they  are  memorials, 
not  inventions,  that  the  Christ  they  represent  is 
a  unity.  There  is  not  the  faintest  trace  of  arti- 
ficiality, of  an  ingenious  synthesis  of  heterogeneous 
elements.  No  portrait  painter,  no  artist  in  words, 
ever  invented  a  figure  of  such  perfect  harmony. 

i  1.1  are  niany  ^"S8  about  Christ  which  we 
snould  hke  to  know ;  but  such  things  have  been 
torn  as  enable  us  to  know  Christ.  From  the  Gos- 
pels we  learn  enough  to  know  what  manner  of  man 
lie  was.  And  if  He  be  alive  now,  and  able  to 
influence  persons  now  living  on  this  earth,  it  is 
certain  that  His  communications  will  be  simply  the 
unfolding  and   the  application  of  the  character 


which  was  expressed  in  such  words  and  deeds  as 
the  Gospels  record. 

(c)  The  relation  of  a  purely  ethical  study  of  the 
character  of  Christ  to  the  theological  consideration 
of  His  person  is  obvious.  The  one  presents  the 
problem  with  which  the  other  deals.  However 
high  we  may  place  Christ  as  a  moral  teacher,  or 
even  as  the  founder  of  a  religion,  nevertheless,  if 
His  moral  type  remain  the  same  as  that  recog- 
nizable in  other  pure  and  lofty  souls,  if  His  moral 
achievement  is  generically  the  same  as  theirs,  there 
can  be  no  problem  of  His  person.  Christology  is 
not  merely  an  impossibility,  it  is  a  huge  irrele- 
vancy. Only  if  a  study  of  the  character  of  Christ 
raise  from  within  the  question  of  His  relation  to 
men  on  the  one  side  and  to  God  on  the  other,  can 
there  be  a  theological  problem  of  the  constitution 
of  His  person.  Only  in  that  case  are  the  Christo- 
logical  elements  in  the  NT  warranted,  and  the  long 
controversies  of  subsequent  theological  development 
justified.  If  the  Divinity  of  Christ  is  not  to  be  a 
dead  dogma,  soon  to  be  abandoned  by  the  minds 
which  it  perplexes  and  the  religious  instincts  which 
it  depresses;  if  it  is  to  he  a  living  conviction,  sus- 
taining faith  and  unifying  thought,  it  must  not  be 
treated  as  though  it  hung,  gaunt  and  naked,  in  a 
metaphysical  vacuum ;  it  must  be  regarded  and 
expounded  in  its  organic  connexion  with  the  char- 
acter of  which  it  is  the  necessary  presupposition, 
and  from  which  it  derives  its  intellectual  cogency. 
The  only  pathway  to  faith  is  that  trodden  by  the 
first  disciples.  Belief  in  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  if 
it  is  to  be  more  than  a  mere  theologoumenon,  must 
be  rooted  in  acquaintance  with  Him  ;  and  that 
acquaintance  is  informed  and  enriched,  made  close, 
luminous,  and  full,  through  the  medium  of  the  por- 
traiture in  which  the  character  of  Christ  is  dis- 
closed to  our  reverent  gaze. 

i.  Foiimative  influences.— In  the  making  of 
men,  three  factors  are  to  be  distinguished — influ- 
ences operating  from  without,  the  reaction  of 
personality,  ami  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 
It  would  be  a  mistake,  in  the  case  of  Christ,  to 
concentrate  attention  wholly  upon  the  second  of 
these,  as  though  He  were  a  mere  apparition  in  the 
moral  universe,  standing  in  no  vital  or  intelligible 
relation  to  His  visible  or  invisible  surroundings. 
The  other  factors  are  amply  recognized  in  the 
Gospel  narrative.  The  first  of  them  alone  comes 
into  view  in  our  present  study.  The  operations  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  belong  to  the  theological  inter- 
pretation of  the  character  of  Christ,  and  can  be 
understood  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  definite 
conception  of  His  person,  to  which  our  present 
effort  is  introductory.  We  approach  our  subject, 
accordingly,  by  briefly  indicating  the  influences 
which  operated  on  the  youth  of  Jesus. 

1.  Parentage. — Pre-natal  influence,  whose  mode 
of  operation  is  beneath  observation,  is  an  undoubted 
fact.  Parentage  affords  the  conditions,  physical 
and  psychological,  under  which  that  recapitulation 
of  the  ancestral  past,  which  gives  to  human  char- 
acter its  richest  and  most  interesting  elements, 
takes  place  in  the  individual.  If  we  conclude 
(anticipating  our  judgment)  that  in  Jesus  there  is 
reproduced  and  perfected  the  highest  type  of  OT 
spiritual  life,  the  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  this  most 
lovely  product  is  to  be  found  in  His  parentage. 
This  thought  does  not  even  suggest  a  supernatural 
birth.  The  question  of  the  Virgin-birth  is  part  of 
the  wider  and  profounder  problem,  which  we  are 
not  now  facing,  whether  His  person  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  evolution  from  beneath  or  an  incar- 
nation from  above,  the  entrance  of  God,  at  the 
crisis  of  human  need,  for  the  redemption  and 
perfecting  of  men.  It  remains  true,  however, 
that  whether  we  assume  or  deny  the  Virgin-birth, 
it  is  to  His  mother  we  are  directed  in  our  view  of 
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His  parentage.  The  idea  of  her  sinlessness  is 
certainly  not  even  suggested  in  any  record  of  her 
life ;  it  is  merely  the  logical  result  of  the  blunder 
of  making  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  depend  on 
physical  conditions.  Yet  it  is  beyond  all  doubt 
that  she  belonged  to  the  inner  circle  of  those  who, 
in  Israel,  best  preserved  the  spiritual  heritage  of 
the  race  ;  and  it  is  beyond  cavil  that  of  this  deeply 
exercised  generation  of  waiting  souls  she  was  her- 
self a  choice  and  lovely  representative.  With  a 
fitness  which  suggests,  in  its  tenderly  human  and 
deeply  religious  quality,  a  Divine  selection,  she 
filled  the  office  of  living  personal  medium,  through 
which  the  stream  of  spiritual  energy,  which  flows 
through  the  whole  history  of  Israel,  poured  in  upon 
her  Son,  to  well  up  within  His  soul  in  the  finest 
features  and  characteristics  of  the  national  re- 
ligion. In  part,  at  least,  we  understand  Jesus 
through  His  mother.  Most  assuredly,  He  was 
more  than  a  Hebrew  ;  but  He  was  a  Hebrew  born. 
What  He  came  to  be  is  determined,  in  His  case  as 
in  others,  by  the  dark  and  mystic  tabernacle 
wherein  His  physical  frame  was'formed,  by  the 
bosom  whereon  He  lay,  and  the  life-force  whereby 
His  own  was  nourished.  Preparation  is  thus  made 
in  birth  for  a  character  which  shall  be  true  to  the 
national  type,  and,  at  the  same  time,  deeply  and 
broadly  human. 

2.  Home. — Of  all  the  characters  who  have  risen 
to  eminence  from  the  lowliest  surroundings,  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  most  remarkable.  What  attracts 
attention  to  His  home,  however,  is  not  the  contrast 
between  His  early  circumstances  and  His  later 
attainments,  but  the  harmony  between  the  setting 
of  His  childhood's  years  and  the  noblest  of  His 
manhood's  virtues  and  achievements.  The  chief 
quality  of  His  home  was  its  pure  humanity.  None 
but  the  simplest  elements  of  human  life  are  here. 
The  home  at  Nazareth  is  as  far  removed  from 
luxury  and  artificiality  on  the  one  hand,  as  it  is 
from  squalor  or  depravity  on  the  other.  The  in- 
ward features  of  the  home  correspond  with  its 
outward  conditions.  The  father  and  mother  belong 
to  what  we  know  as  '  the  special  seedplot  of 
Christianity.'  They  were  'poor  in  spirit';  they 
'waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel.'  Lofty 
aspirations,  prayers  and  songs  inspired  and  moulded 
by  OT  conceptions  and  forms,  conversation  en- 
riched by  the  ideas  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  on 
religion  whom  the  world  has  ever  known,  lives 
instinct  with  pure  and  passionate  devotion  to  God  : 
amid  such  benign  and  holy  influences  the  plastic 
soul  of  Jesus  grew  to  its  maturity.  Such  a  home 
provides  a  perfect  euvironment  for  One  whose 
personal  secret  is  His  communion  with  God,  whose 
message  is  God's  fellowship  with  men. 

Without  mere  fancifulness  we  can  conceive  what 
the  childhood  of  Jesus  really  was — contented, 
happy,  trustful.  Certain  features  of  His  manhood, 
His  freedom  from  extremes  of  feeling,  His  openness 
of  mind,  His  wide  and  deep  charity,  find  the  con- 
ditions of  their  growth  in  His  childhood's  home, 
with  its  thorough  naturalness  and  its  nearness  to 
central  truth  regarding  God  and  man. 

The  words  which  record  that  'Jesus  advanced  in 
wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and 
men'  (Lk  25J),  describe  a  perfectly  normal  human 
growth,  a  development  without  breach  or  strain  or 
crisis,  conducted  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  toward  the 
realization  of  the  Divine  ideal  of  humanity.  It 
is  impossible  to  reconcile  them  with  an  abstract 
conception  of  His  Godhead  ;  impossible  also  to 
reconcile  them  with  an  equally  abstract  conception 
of  His  'mere  humanity'  (whatever  that  may  be). 
But  it  is  certain  they  present  a  unique  fact,  which 
must  have  full  weight  given  to  it  in  any  estimate 
of  the  character  and  the  person  of  Christ.  It 
might  be  suggested,  indeed,  that   the    complete 
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by  communications  made  to  Him  by  H?  mother 
regarding  the  mystery  of  His  birth  or  the  greatness 
of  His  vocation  Such  communications!  however 
were  not  made  before  His  twelfth  year  iVA>\ 
words  in  the  temple  (Lk  2«)  make  that  r^t  ? 
Even  on  the  supposition  that^Trta  n  SmmuS" 


aided  Him  in  the  discovery  of  Tils  Mation'toGod 

ission  to  men  ;  *- ■■ 

may  have  awakened  in  His  mind  would  "not  then 


and  His 


is  mission  to  men  ;  but  the  thoughts  they 

„♦-.-.,  mintl  would  not    ' 

ait  injuriously  upon  the  growth  of  a  perfectly  pro- 
portioned human  character.  The  greatness  which 
was  coming  upon  Him  was  leading  Him  nearer  to 
men,  not  farther  away  from  them.  We  must 
always  look  for  what  is  unique  in  Christ  v.ithui 
and  not  beyond  His  normal  human  character. 

3.  Education.— Hellenic  or  Woman  culture  might 
be  brilliant,  but  it  was  narrow,  limited  to  the  con- 
ditions of  life  in  a  Greek  city,  or  to  the  uses  of  a 
ruling  rare  Its  faults  are  plain;  intellectual 
pride,  superficial  cleverness,  abundance  of  ideas 
together  with  dearth  of  ideals.  Conceive  now  the 
training  of  a  Hebrew  boy.  Ignorant  of  much  that 
a  Greek  lad  knew,  he  was  thoroughly  instructed 
in  the  books  of  the  OT.  These  constituted  a 
national  literature,  which,  on  any  fair  comparison 
vastly  excels  the  utmost  that  the  Hellenic  spirit 
could  produce,  in  its  power  to  quicken  and  direct 
the  activities  of  the  soul,  to  deepen  it,  and  to 
enrich  it  with  noblest  conceptions  of  human  life 
and  destiny.  Such  a  literature  is  the  most 
splendid  instrument  of  education  the  world  has 
ever  seen  ;  and  such  was  the  education  even  of  a 
carpenter's  son  in  an  obscure  village.  No  doubt 
even  a  system  so  excellent  might  be  perverted  ; 
but  always  in  education  the  result  is  determined 
not  by  the  perfection  of  the  instrument,  but  by 
the  reaction  of  the  pupil.  From  school  Jesus 
might  have  gone  on  to  be  a  Rabbi  of  the  common 
dogmatic  and  narrow  type.  If  He  did  not,  it  His 
thought  is  wide,  His  insight  deep,  His  spirit  noble 
and  gentle ;  if  He  moves  on  the  plane  of  the 
greatest  prophets  of  the  OT,  and  sees  beyond  their 
highest  vision;  we  must  trace  this  result  to  His 
education,  and  to  the  response  made  to  it  by  His 
quick  and  intelligent  sympathy.  It  is  because  He 
is  moulded  by  the  influences  of  the  OT  that  His 
character  is  at  once  more  spiritual  and  more 
universal  than  it  would  have  been,  had  He  been 
steeped  to  the  lips  in  Hellenic  culture.  The 
measure  of  His  acquaintance  with  the  apocalyptic 
literature  which  many  of  His  contemporaries  were 
studying,  cannot  accurately  be  determined.  But 
we  shall  make  a  profound  mistake,  if  we  imagine 
that  we  can  explain  His  teaching  or  understand 
Himself  by  any  such  reference.  We  can  come 
within  sight  of  Him  only  by  retracing  the  steps  of 
His  own  education,  and  approaching  Him  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  OT.  The  groundwork  of  His 
character  and  the  spring  of  His  thinking  are  to  be 
found  in  the  OT.  What  He  came  to  be  or  to 
reveal,  beyond  that  stage  of  moral  and  religious 
attainment,  stands  in  organic  connexion  with  it. 
Other  educational  influences  must  be  remembered 
and  their  power  duly  estimated :  the  historic 
scenes  which  were  within  His  view,  with  the 
splendid  and  tragic  memories  they  were  fitted  to 
awaken ;  the  highways  of  the  world's  business 
which  were  visible  from  the  hills  behind  which 
Nazareth  lay ;  the  pleasant  country  which  was 
spread  all  around  His  home.  Such  aspects  of  His 
character  as  His  intense  patriotism,  His  wide 
humanitarian  sympathies,  and  His  feeling  for 
nature,  find  their  antecedents  in  the  physical 
surroundings  of  His  early  years. 

At  this  point  we  pause  to  note  an  incident  which 
enables  us,  as  efficiently  as  a  score  of  haphazard 
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reminiscences  would  have  done,  to  discern  the 
fruition  of  His  life's  preparation,  so  far  as  it  had 
gone.  Here  it  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
reverence  which  is  due  to  all  childhood  in  our 
endeavour  to  analyze  its  utterances.  l  How  is  it 
that  ye  sought  me  ?  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be 
about  my  Father's  business  ?  '  (Lk  2*»).*  No  plati- 
tudes as  to  moral  paternity,  no  pedantic  references 
to  the  Trinity,  help  us  to  understand  this  wonder- 
ing question.  The  words  have  no  doctrinal  mean- 
ing. They  ought  not  to  be  used  as  proof  of  a 
dogma.  Did  Mary  ask  her  Son  what  He  meant  ? 
If  she  had  asked,  could  He  have  made  her  under- 
stand ?  The  words,  however,  while  thus  far  re- 
moved from  ontological  problems,  do  reveal  most 
surely  what  manner  of  child  He  must  have  been 
who  uttered  them.  He  must  have  lived  till  that 
hour  in  a  fellowship  with  God  which  had  known 
no  interruption,  which  had  been  so  deep  and  holy 
and  tender,  that  Mary's  word,  applied  to  an  earthly 
parent,  provides  its  secret.  'Thy  father  and  I,' 
said  His  mother;  and  He  replied,  surely  not  in 
any  self-conscious,  didactic  mood,  but  in  glad  and 
confident  adoption  of  her  word,  'my  Father's 
business.'  It  is  certain  that  one  who  uttered  this 
phrase  out  of  the  fulness  of  a  child's  unreflective 
experience,  had  never  passed  through  the  agonies 
of  a  violated  conscience.  His  experience  is  not 
the  abnormal  type  to  be  seen  in  St.  Paul,  Augus- 
tine, Luther,  Bunyan,  but  the  profoundly  normal 
type  of  the  human  relation  to  God,  as  God  designed 
it  to  be.  Operating  upon  Him,  through  parent- 
age and  home  and  education,  operating  %vithin 
Him  in  ways  beneath  consciousness  and  beyond 
observation,  the  Divine  Spirit  had  led  Him  into, 
and  enabled  Him  to  abide  within,  a  continuous, 
loving  fellowship  with  God,  of  which  the  earthly 
relationship  of  father  and  son  is  the  reflexion  and 
the  symbol.  It  is  certain  that  Jesus  never  knew 
any  inward  dislocation  of  spirit,  never  passed 
through  agonies  of  conviction,  or  emerged  into 
the  rapture  of  an  experience  which  overwhelmed 
the  judgment  with  surges  of  emotion.  His  char- 
acter is  not  created  by  the  healing  of  some  deep 
breach  of  soul.  It  bears  none  of  the  marks  of 
manufacture.  It  is  a  steadfast  growth,  the  unin- 
terrupted unfolding  of  the  wealth  of  ethical  mean- 
ing that  lay,  from  the  beginning,  within  His  soul. 
From  the  village  street  He  passes  to  the  temple 
courts,  to  find  Himself  there  at  home,  and  to 
occupy  Himself  with  His  Father's  concerns.  From 
the  temple  He  returns  to  His  village  home,  without 
surprise  and  without  disappointment,  still  to  be  in 
His  Father's  presence,  and  to  be  about  His  Father's 
business.  '  He  went  down  with  them,  and  came 
to  Nazareth;  and  he  was  subject  unto  them' 
(Lk25i). 

i.  The  years  of  silence. — For  eighteen  years  we 
lose  sight  of  Jesus.  When  they  are  past,  not  His 
physical  frame  only  but  His  moral  stature  also 
has  reached  its  fulness.  The  years  themselves, 
apart  from  the  incidents  which  must  have  filled 
them,  are  the  most  potent  of  the  formative  in- 
fluences which  are  our  guide  to  the  understand- 
ing of  Jesus.  There  are  certain  deeply  marked 
features  of  His  character,  which  are  the  imprint 
upon  Him  of  the  passage  of  these  silent  years. 

(1)  Quietness  and  confidence.— In  His  manhood 
there  is  no  restlessness  as  of  one  who  is  uncertain 
ot  his  goal,  none  of  the  strained  eagerness  of  one  who 
is  still  m  pursuit  of  undiscovered  truth.  Plato's 
image  of  the  aviary  in  no  way  resembles  the  mind 
of  Jesus.  No  distinction  is  to  be  found  in  Him 
between  possessing  and  having.  He  possesses,  or 
rather  is  possessed  by,  fundamental  and  universal 
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principles.  His  life  and  teaching  are  their  ex- 
position and  illustration.  We  may  debate  their 
validity,  but  we  cannot  dispute  the  absolute  cer- 
tainty with  which  He  grasped  them.  Eighteen 
years  of  silence  had  breathed  their  restf  ulness  into 
Him,  and  conferred  on  Him  the  precious  gifts  of 
a  quiet  mind  and  an  assured  heart. 

(2)  Foresight.— Jesus  had  no  magical  acquaint- 
ance with  future  events.  Yet  it  is  most  note- 
worthy that  He  moved  amid  the  circumstances 
of  His  life  with  no  hesitating  step.  It  is  not 
merely  that,  as  a  religious  man,  He  knows  that 
God  has  a  plan  for  Him,  and  will  submit  to  it, 
whatever  it  brings  Him,  however  grievous  or  dis- 
appointing ;  but  also  that  He  kneio  what  the  plan 
was.  He  was  in  the  secret  of  His  Father.  In  His 
speaking  and  acting  there  is  no  trace  of  hesitation 
or  doubt.  He  never  acts  on  a  mere  balance  of 
judgment,  never  wastes  a  moment  on  conjecture, 
not  one  moment  on  regret.  He  acts  with  instant 
perception  of  what  is  wanted,  and  goes  forward 
with  confident  step  and  calm  foreseeing  eye.  He 
marvels  (twice  it  is  recorded  of  Him,  Mt  81',  Mk 
66)  ;  but  it  is  the  wonder  which  is  at  once  the 
parent  and  the  child  of  knowledge,  not  the  stupid 
astonishment  of  mere  ignorance.  Events  which 
threatened  destruction  to  Himself  and  His  mission 
were  met  by  Him  with  solemn  recognition  as  the 
issue  of  a  purpose  which  He  served  with  full  in- 
telligence. Such  calm  wisdom,  such  quiet  faith- 
fulness, such  undisturbed  peace,  had  a  history ; 
and  it  lies  in  these  eighteen  years  of  silent  waiting. 

(3)  Serenity  and  self-possession. — Hewashaunted 
by  misconception,  beset  by  malice,  harassed  by 
malignity.  Yet  He  preserved  an  austere  reserve, 
which  permitted  no  rash  action,  no  unguarded 
speech.  He  met  His  enemies  with  a  silence  which 
was  no  dumb  resentment,  but  was  on  some  occa- 
sions a  most  moving  appeal,  on  others  a  most  solemn 
judgment.  No  man  can  be  thus  silent  who  is 
driven  ignorantly  toward  an  unknown  destiny. 
The  silence  of  Jesus  is  proof  that  His  life  lay 
within  both  His  purview  and  His  command.  Only 
in  solitude  and  obscurity  can  such  qualities  be  de- 
veloped. Eighteen  silent  years  are  not  too  much 
to  make  a  soul  like  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  strong, 
deep,  calm,  and  wise.  Not  dogmatic  prejudice, 
but  respect  for  the  unity  of  Christ's  character,  and 
for  the  self-evidencing  truth  of  the  portrait  pre- 
sented in  the  Gospels,  condemns,  as  an  outrage 
upon  all  psychological  probability,  the  practice  of 
packing  into  the  three  recorded  years  alternations 
of  thought  and  purpose,  and  tracing  supposed  dis- 
tinctions between  the  hopes  with  which  He  began 
His  career  and  the  convictions  which  were  forced 
upon  Him  toward  its  close.  Naturalism  of  this 
sort  is  simply  unnatural  and  foolish.  There  is 
nothing  too  great  to  be  the  outcome  of  years  so 
sublimely  silent.  What  He  is  to  be  was  then 
formed  within  His  soul.  What  He  has  to  say  was 
then  laid  up  for  utterance.  What  He  has  to  do 
and  endure  was  then  foreseen  and  then  accepted. 

ii.  The  Vocation  of  Christ.— The  unity  of 
Christ's  character  stands  out  impressively  in  the 
Gospel  portrait.  The  allowances  we  make,  and 
the  averages  we  strike,  in  estimating  the  conduct 
of  other  men,  are  not  needed  in  His  case.  Woven 
of  the  strands  of  common  life,  it  is  yet  '  without 
seam  throughout.'  When  we  seek  to  explain  this 
unity,  it  is  not  enough  to  refer  to  the  will  of  Christ, 
as  though  it  were  a  power  operating  in  an  ethical 
vacuum.  His  is  the  normal  human  will,  which 
realizes  its  freedom  by  identifying  itself  with  some 
all-determining  principle.  When  we  ask,  further, 
what  this  principle  is,  which  thus  determines  His 
will  and  unifies  His  life,  we  shall  be  in  error  if  we 
regard  it  as  an  absolutely  new  idea,  to  be  ascribed 
to  His  inventive  genius.     He  is  not  with  complete 
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appropriateness  to  be  designated  a  religious  genius. 
He  has  nothing  to  reveal  which  is  new,  if  by  tliat 
epithet  we  mean  to  indicate  a  conception  which 
has  no  organic  relations  with  the  past.  Jesus,  as 
believer,  thinker,  preacher,  starts  from  the  OT. 
His  originality  consists  in  perfectly  understanding 
it,  in  carrying  out  into  concrete  reality  its  ruling 
conceptions.  When,  therefore,  we  seek  for  the 
determining  principle  of  the  life  and  character  of 
Christ,  we  must  turn  to  the  OT.  From  childhood 
to  manhood  He  lived  the  life  of  the  ideal  Israel,  in 
communion  with  God  and  consecration  to  His 
service.  What  is  unique  in  Him  is  not  some 
idea,  derived  we  know  not  whence,  but  His  actual 
adoption  of  the  purpose  of  God  toward  Israel  as 
the  purpose  of  His  own  life.  When  we  endeavour 
to  enter  sympathetically  into  the  experience  of  the 
Prophetic  authors  of  the  OT,  and  when  we  com- 
pare with  their  writings  the  character  and  career 
of  Jesus,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  :  First,  that 
the  core  of  the  OT  religion  is  God's  redeeming 
purpose  toward  Israel ;  and,  second,  that  the  voca- 
tion of  Christ,  as  understood  and  accepted  by  Him- 
self, was  to  fulfil  that  purpose.  In  the  nature  of 
the  case  we  cannot  have  from  Jesus  a  narrative 
of  the  experiences  which  culminated  in  this  great 
resolve,  or  an  abstract  statement  of  His  ideas  upon 
the  topic  of  redemption.  Yet,  as  we  follow  the 
occasions  of  His  life,  we  overhear  pregnant  sayings, 
and  we  observe  significant  incidents,  which  cor- 
roborate and  illustrate  the  impression  which  His 
whole  career  makes  upon  us.  These  we  may  thus 
arrange— 

1.  His  Designation  of  His  vocation— When  we 
inquire  how  Jesus  designated  His  life's  aim,  we  are 
met  early  in  the  narrative  with  one  general,  yet 
most  definite  statement.  He  is  addressing  an 
audience  composed  of  His  own  disciples,  together 
with  a  wider  range  of  auditors  for  whom  also  His 
words  are  meant.  We  have,  indeed,  no  verbatim 
report  of  what  is  usually  called  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  Its  theme,  however,  is  unmistakable.  It 
is  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  it  exists  at  the  stage 
which,  in  the  person  of  the  Speaker,  it  has  now 
reached.  Plainly,  the  Kingdom,  as  Jesus  proclaims 
it,  is  a  new  thing.  Its  righteousness  is  new.  Its 
blessings  are  new.  At  once  the  question  arises, 
and  was  thrown  at  the  Preacher  with  bitter  con- 
troversial animus,  How  does  this  new  Kingdom 
stand  related  to  that  which  had  endured  through 
the  centuries  of  Israel's  history,  which  was  now 
indeed  obscured  by  political  oppression,  but  which 
was  destined  one  day  to  receive  a  glorious  vindica- 
tion ?  How  do  its  new  views  of  God  and  man  and 
duty  compare  with  the  venerable  system  of  law, 
of  which  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  the  ac- 
knowledged defenders  ? 

Then  Jesus  pronounces  words  which  place  Him 
in  the  central  stream  of  the  Divine  purpose,  and 
designate  Him  as  its  goal  and  its  complete  realiza- 
tion: '  I  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil'  (Mt517). 
It  is  noteworthy  that  to  '  the  Law '  Jesus  adds 
'the  Prophets,'  thus  emphasizing  that  element  of 
the  OT  religion  which  the  legalists  of  His  day 
were  most  apt  to  neglect.  He  grasps  the  OT  as 
a  spiritual  whole,  and  this  totality  of  Divine 
meaning  He  declares  it  to  be  His  vocation  to  fulfil. 
He  has  come  into  the  world  to  carry  forward  all 
that  had  been  signified  by  Law  and  Prophets  to 
an  end  foreseen,  or  at  least  felt,  by  OT  believers, 
but  not  attained  in  their  experience.  In  Him  the 
OT  religion  is  at  once  perfected,  and  accomplished 
as  an  abiding  reality. 

Such  a  consciousness  as  this  may  well  suggest 
thoughts  as  to  the  person  of  Him  who  thus  asserts 
Himself.  What  is  important  for  us  now,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  it  icas  His  consciousness,  that  the 
vocation  thus  announced   was  the  end  for  which 
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Jesus  lived,  and  constituted  the  organizing  principle 

TtICLLdU6the  P.erfectu^ybof  Hischaac? 
The  same  impression  of  the  loftiness  and  the 
defimteness  of  His  vocation,  a*  Jesus  conceived 
it,  »  deepened  by  a  consideration  of  other  say mS 
in  which  He  condensed  the  purpose  of  Hi/  i  I 
While,  of  course,  critical  conclusions  are  manifold' 
it  is  not  reasonably  open  to  doubt  (a)  that  Jesus 
claimed  to  possess  authority  to  forgive  sins,  and 
so  dispense  the  characteristic  blessing  of  the  New 
Covenant  (jer  8l«  Mt  !>«)  ;  (6)  that  He  claimed  to 
possess  a  knowledge  of  God  which,  in  its  immediacy 
and  fulness,  was  generically  distinct  from  that  en- 
joyed by  the  most  advanced  OT  saint,  and  to  be 
empowered  to  reveal  God,  thus  known,  to  men 
(Mtll«);  (,•)  that  He  regarded  His  death  as  laying 
the  basis  of  the  New  Covenant,  and  being,  there- 
fore, the  medium  of  its  blessings  (Mt  262s  and 
parallels). 

Again,  we  cannot  fail  to  feel,  in  connexion  with 
such  words,  the  drawing  on  of  a  mystery  in  the 
person  of  Him  who  uttered  them,  lurning  asiue, 
however,  from  all  such  suggestions,  and  refraining 
from  all  doctrinal  construction,  we  are,  neverthe- 
less, not  merely  permitted,  but  constrained,  to  ob- 
serve that  they  described  the  commission  under 
which  He  acted.  They  disclose  the  root  of  con- 
viction from  which  His  character  grew.  Take  this 
away,  and  His  character  falls  to  pieces,  and  be- 
comes no  more  an  ethical  unity,  but  a  congeries 
of  inconsistencies.  The  belief  that  He  was  com- 
missioned of  God  to  execute  the  Divine  purpose 
towards  Israel,  and,  through  Israel,  towards  the 
world,  moved  Him  from  beginning  to  end  of  His 
career,  and  made  Him  the  character  which  He 
was,  which  we  come  to  know  in  the  Gospels,  and 
which  has  put  its  spell  upon  all  subsequent  gene- 
rations. 

2.  His  Dedication  to  His  vocation. — The  de- 
termining purpose  of  His  life  was  not  made  known 
to  Jesus  for  the  first  time  in  the  experiences  of 
His  baptism.  The  consciousness  which  He  then 
manifests  had  certainly  a  history.  The  experiences 
through  which  He  then  passed  imply  a  perfectly 
prepared  soul.  In  His  whole  bearing,  from  the 
moment  of  His  approach  to  John,  there  is  uot  \ 
trace  of  hesitation  or  bewilderment.  A  new  thing, 
no  doubt,  came  to  Him  ;  but  it  did  not  take  Him 
by  surprise  or  usher  Him  into  a  calling  which  He 
had  not  foreseen,  or  from  which  He  had  shrunk. 
By  the  discipline  of  the  silent  years  in  Nazareth, 
by  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  acting  along 
with  all  external  instrumentalities  and  beneath  the 
conscious  movements  of  His  own  spirit,  His  mind 
had  been  informed  of  the  task  which  awaited  Him, 
His  faculties  had  been  exercised  in  the  appropria- 
tion of  so  great  a  destiny,  His  soul  had  been  fed 
at  sources  of  Divine  strength,  and  thus  enabled  to 
accept  in  deep  surrender  the  Divine  appointment. 
His  character,  when  first  we  see  Him  pass  out  of 
obscurity  into  the  light  of  history,  is  not  like  an 
unfinished  building,  with  scaffolding  to  be  cleared 
away,  and  much  still  to  be  done  before  it  be  beau- 
tiful or  habitable.  It  is  like  a  living  organism, 
rooted  in  the  discipline  of  past  years,  perfected 
by  adequate  preparation,  and  now  ready  for  its 
destined  uses  and  its  full  fruition.  His  thirtieth 
year  found  Him  well  aware  of  His  vocation,  and 
waiting  only  for  the  summons  to  take  it  up.  The 
cry  of  the  Baptist  reached  Him  in  Nazareth,  and 
He  knew  that  His  hour  was  come.  '  Then  cometh 
Jesus  from  Galilee  to  the  Jordan,  unto  John,  to  be 
baptized  of  him'  (Mt  313).  His  baptism  is  at  once 
Christ's  dedication  of  Himself  to  His  vocation, 
and  the  first  step  in  its  accomplishment.  His 
experiences  at  such  an  hour  are  too  intimate  and 
profound  to  be  comprehended  even  by  the  most 
reverent  study.     But  their  meaning  must  gather 
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round  three  points— (1)  First,  the  word  'thus  it 
hecometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness'  (v.15).  In 
this  pregnant  saying  we  are  conveyed  hack  to  the 
heart  of  the  OT.  God  is  righteous  when  He  fulfils 
the  obligations  which  He  imposed  on  Himself 
when  He  instituted  His  covenant  with  Israel.  It 
is  still  His  righteousness  which  moves  Him,  when, 
after  Israel  has  sinned  itself  out  of  the  covenant 
relationship,  He  promises  a  New  Covenant,  and 
brings  near  a  better  salvation.  This  is  the  right- 
eousness which  Jesus  has  full  in  view  on  the  verge 
of  Baptism.  If  this  righteousness  is  to  be  fulfilled, 
He  who  is  the  executor  of  the  Divine  purpose 
must  not  shrink  from  His  task,  whatever  it  may 
bring  Him,  and  he  who  has  a  lesser  function  in 
the  Kingdom  must  not  withstand  or  hinder  Him 
through  any  mistaken  reverence. 

(2)  Second,  the  symbolic  deed  of  baptism.  Here 
also  the  only  possible  clue  is  to  be  found  in  the  OT. 
There  we  see  the  godly  in  Israel,  themselves  right 
with  God,  bearing  in  their  own  souls  the  load  of 
the  people's  transgressions.  What  is  thus,  through 
successive  generations,  done  and  suffered  by  exer- 
cised believers,  is  assigned  in  Deutero-Isaiah  to  the 
Servant  of  the  Lord,  who  is  in  that  writing  the 
ideal  Israel  making  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
the  actual  Israel.  In  descending  to  baptism,  Jesus 
is  certainly  uot  acknowledging  personal  unworthi- 
ness.  It  is  not  even  enough  to  say  that  He  is  vicari- 
ously confessing  the  sins  of  others.  He  is  definitely 
assuming  the  place  and  office  of  the  Servant  of 
the  Lord.  Himself  righteous,  He  assumes  in  His 
deepest  soul  the  load  of  human  sin,  and  thus  at 
once  fulfils  the  righteousness  of  God  and  '  makes 
many  righteous.'  The  Baptism  of  Christ,  accord- 
ingly, is  at  once  the  culmination  of  a  life's  experi- 
ences, the  product  of  long  years  of  thought  and 
prayer,  and  the  inauguration  of  a  career  whose 
movement  and  whose  goal  were  already  plainly 
before  His  inward  eye. 

(3)  Third,  theDivineresponse(v.16f-).  Adecision, 
whose  issues  we  cannot  calculate,  was  accompanied 
by  a  pain  which  we  cannot  fathom.  The  doctrine 
of  the  two  natures,  even  supposing  it  to  be  proved, 
throws  no  light  on  the  experiences  of  that  hour. 
Jesus  never  found  relief  in  His  Divinity  from  His 
human  suffering.  He  took  refuge  in  prayer  (Lk 
3-1).  The  Father  answered  with  an  endowment 
ample  enough  even  for  the  task,  an  assurance  strong 
enough  to  raise  Him  above  all  doubt.  The  terms 
in  which  the  assurance  is  given  form  a  synthesis 
of  the  two  great  figures  through  whom  in  the  OT 
the  consummation  of  the  Kingdom  is  achieved,  the 
Messianic  King  and  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  (Mk 
l11),  and  afford  additional  proof  of  the  conscious- 
ness with  which  Jesus  began  His  ministry.  What 
we  observe  in  lesser  men,  we  see  in  Jesus— a  great 
purpose  determining  the  life,  creating  the  character. 
In  His  case,  as  in  others,  to  miss  the  purpose  leaves 
the  character  a  hopeless  enigma,  the  life  a  meaning- 
less puzzle. 

3.  His  Confirmation  in  His  Vocation.— Tesus 
does  not  sweep  forward  in  emotional  enthusiasm 
from  Baptism  to  the  announcement  of  His  claims. 
I  he  tide  of  His  endowment  'drove'  Him  (St. 
Mark  s  phrase)  not  to  cities  and  throngs,  but  into 
desert  solitudes,  there  to  win  through  conflict 
what  was  His  by  right.  Jesus  certainly  did  not 
ues.nbe  to  His  disciples  in  full  detail  the  strife  by 
which  He  won  His  soul.  Something  He  did  tell, 
ana  tola  it,  as  alone  it  could  be  told,  in  symbols, 
ihe  point  at  issue  in  the  conflict  is  the  vocation  to 
wiiicn  Jesus  has  just  dedicated  Himself.  That 
vocation  is  the  synthesis  of  all  the  lines  of  action 

Xi^iiiVSm1!?  0T'  God's  PurP0!*  was   being 
™ "y  filled  ;   and  specially  the  synthesis  of 
Stinn  !  J  an*  Servi^-     The  strain  of  the  Temp- 
tation is  directed  to  the  rending  asunder  of  these 


two.  The  effort  to  which  Jesus  is  summoned  is  to 
hold  them  together  in  indissoluble  connexion,  and 
not,  under  whatever  subtle  seductive  influences, 
to  snatch  at  the  one  and  renounce  the  other.  Any 
breach  between  them  will  mean  the  defeat  of  the 
Divine  righteousness.  Failure  here  will  make 
Jesus  not  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  hut  His 
adversary,  servant  of  His  enemy.  The  stages  of 
the  Temptation,  accordingly,  turn  upon°  the 
humiliations  which  the  element  of  service  will 
bring  into  His  career,  and  their  supposed  incom- 
patibility with  the  sovereignty,  which  is  His  goal. 
Surely  hunger  and  toil  and  poverty  are  insuper- 
able barriers  in  the  way  of  reaching  that  suprem- 
acy which  Jesus  would  exercise  with  such  be- 
nignant grace!  The  alternative  lay  clear  before 
Him,  the  pathway  of  supernatural  power,  leading 
away  from  normal  human  experience,  or  the  path- 
way of  service  and  suffering,  leading  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  throbbing  heart  of  humanity.  Jesus 
made  His  choice,  and  in  that  great  decision  gained 
His  vantage  ground.  As  for  Him,  He  would  be 
man,  and  would  stand  so  close  to  men  that  He 
could  assume  their  responsibilities  and  bear  their 
burdens.  Thus  Jesus  won  His  victory,  a  solitary 
man,  in  death  grips  with  evil,  with  no  strength 
save  the  Spirit  of  God,  no  weapon  save  the  Word 
of  God.  It  was  a  complete  victory.  Within  a 
character,  thus  welded  by  trial,  there  was  no 
room  hereafter  for  breach  with  God  or  with  itself. 
Though  other  assaults  will  be  made,  though  they 
be  made  by  His  dearest  (Jn  23'4),  His  most  loyal 
(Mt  10--- 23),  though  in  one  final  onslaught  they 
wring  from  the  Victor  sweat  of  blood,  the  certainty 
of  their  overwhelming  defeat  is  already  guaran- 
teed. In  studying  the  character  of  Christ,  we  are 
led  from  one  surprise  of  loveliness  to  another  ;  but 
we  are  never  in  any  uncertainty  as  to  its  per- 
manence, never  haunted  by  any  dread  of  its 
failure.  From  the  beginning  there  is  the  note  of 
finality  and  absoluteness. 

iii.  Characteristics  of  Christ.— All  character 
study  is  necessarily  incomplete.  A  character  which 
could  be  exhaustively  analyzed  would  not  be  worth 
the  pains  taken  in  making  the  necessary  investiga- 
tions. The  quality  of  mystery  certainly  belongs 
to  the  character  of  Christ  to  a  degree  that  suggests 
a  source  of  power,  deeper  and  less  restricted  than 
that  which  would  suffice  to  explain  shallower  and 
more  intelligible  personalities.  No  biography  has 
ever  comprehended  Him  ;  the  intent  meditation  of 
nineteen  centuries  has  not  exhausted  His  fulness. 
It  would,  accordingly,  be  both  pedantic  and  unreal 
to  attempt  a  logical  articulation  of  the  elements  of 
His  character  or  a  classified  list  of  His  virtues.  It 
seems  best,  therefore,  in  this  article  to  move  from 
the  more  general  to  the  more  particular,  without 
too  great  rigidity  of  treatment.  We  begin,  then, 
with  those  impressions  of  His  character  which  are 
at  once  the  broadest  and  the  deepest. 

1.  Spiritual-mindedness.— St.  Paul's  great  phrase 
in  Ro  8"  <pp6vT}fia  rod  Trvoj^aros,  '  the  general  bent 
of thoughtand motive'  (Sanday-Headlam)  directed 
toward  Divine  things,  which  is  applied  even  to  the 
best  men  we  know,  with  reserves  and  limitations, 
exactly  expresses  the  prevailing  direction  of 
Christ's  life  and  character.  He  possesses  the 
spiritual  mind  to  a  degree  which  stamps  Him  as 
being  at  once  unique  among  men,  and  also  true 
and  normal  man,  realizing  the  ideal  and  fulfilling 
the  duty  of  man  as  such.  He  moves  habitually  in 
the  realm  of  heavenly  realities.  He  does  not  visit 
it  at  intervals.  He  dwells  there,  even  while  He 
walks  on  earth,  and  is  found  amid  the  throngs  and 
haunts  of  men.  He  carries  with  Him  the  aroma 
of  its  holiness  and  peace  and  blessedness.  That 
His  disciples  were  'with  him'  (Mk314)  was  the 
secret  of  their  preparation,  the  source  of  any  wis- 
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dom  they  manifested,  any  success  tliey  achieved. 
The  most  mature  experience  of  the  power  of 
Christ,  and  the  most  lofty  conception  of  His 
person,  find  their  ultimate  warrant  in  this,  that 
the  unseen  world  becomes  visible  in  His  character. 
Apart  from  this,  they  are  composed  of  things  so 
unreal  as  feelings  and  opinions.  Illustration  and 
proof  of  the  spiritual-mindedness  of  Christ  are  too 
abundant  to  be  specified  in  detail.  The  following 
points  will  suffice  to  indicate  its  quality  and  signi- 
ficance. 

(1)  His  knowledge.— He  Himself,  on  one  occa- 
sion, distinguished  the  objects  of  His  knowledge 
as  heavenly  things  (iiroupAvta),  and  earthly  things 
(ivlyeta,  Ju  312).  The  former  are  the  mysteries  of 
the  Kingdom,  the  counsels  of  Jehovah,  which  in 
the  OT  He  makes  known  by  the  medium  of  the 
prophets.  The  latter  are  the  facts  of  human 
nature,  as  that  is  essentially  related  to  the  being 
and  character  of  God,  and  is  capable  of  receiving 
and  experiencing  the  powers  and  truths  belonging 
to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to 
the  kind  of  knowledge  He  evinced,  and  believed 
Himself  to  possess,  regarding  heavenly  things.  He 
is  not  inquiring  like  Socrates,  nor  reasoning  like 
Plato,  nor  commenting  like  a  scribe.  He  knows 
with  absoluteness  and  fulness  (Mt  ll27).  He  be- 
holds with  immediate  direct  vision  (Jn  11S  0JG).  He 
reports  what  He  sees  and  hears  (Jn  3"  818  1515). 
'  He  does  not  in  any  formal  way  teach  the  religion 
which  lives  in  Him.  .  .  The  thing  itself  He 
merely  expresses,  nay,  still  more  presupposes  than 
expresses'  (Beyschlag). 

Christ's  knowledge  of  earthly  things,  i.e.  His 
insight  into  the  subjective  experiences  of  men  and 
the  moral  condition  of  their  souls,  has  the  same  note 
of  absoluteness;  and  His  judgments  upon  them 
and  His  dealings  with  them  have  an  authority 
and  finality  which  would  be  unwarrantable  did 
they  not  rest  on  perfect  discernment  (Mk  1021,  Lk 
7»o,  Jn  1«-  "a*).  Of  this  He  Himself  could  not 
but  be  aware ;  and,  indeed,  He  expressly  made  it 
His  claim  (Jn  1318).  Peter's  heart-broken  appeal 
(Jn  2117)  belongs  to  the  incidents  of  the  Forty  Days, 
and  so  cannot  be  used  directly  as  proof  ;  but  no 
doubt  it  reflects  the  impression  which  the  historic 
Christ  made  upon  those  who  knew  Him,  viz.  that 
He  saw  into  their  inmost  souls  with  a  discernment 
as  intimate  and  deep  as  God's,  which,  like  God's, 
could  neither  be  evaded  nor  hindered. 

Whether  Christ  possessed  supernatural  know- 
ledge of  facts  in  the  order  of  external  nature  has 
been  much  discussed,  but  does  not  now  concern 
us.  We  are  not  even  concerned  at  present  with 
any  explanation  of  His  knowledge  of  Divine 
things.  But  we  are  bound  to  note,  and  to  give 
full  weight  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  Gospel  por- 
traiture the  world  of  heavenly  realities,  both  in 
themselves  and  in  their  earthly  manifestations 
and  applications,  is  open  to  Jesus,  that  He  is  in 
complete  spiritual  affinity  with  it,  and  speaks  upon 
all  matters  that  belong  to  it  with  definite  and 
self-conscious  authority.  Even  if  His  Divinity  be 
denied,  it  must  be  allowed  that  He  is  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  undimmed  spiritual  vision. 

(2)  His  teaching. — .Jesus  is  not  a  lecturer,  mak- 
ing statements,  however  brilliant  and  luminous, 
of  the  results  of  investigation.  He  is  a  revealer, 
disclosing  in  *the  mother-speech  of  religion'  the 
heavenly  realities  which  were  open  to  His  inward 
eye.  His  teaching,  therefore,  is  inexhaustible, 
begetting,  in  the  process  of  studying  it,  the  faculty 
of  ethical  insight,  and  continuously  raising,  in  the 
effort  to  practise  it,  the  standard  of  the  moral 
judgment.  Yet  it  retains  the  quality  of  spiritual 
delight  which  enchained  its  first  listeners.  It  is  j 
gracious  in  its  unfoldings  of  the  Divine  compas- 
sions -.  in  its  disclosure  not  merely  of  the  fatherli-  I 


ness,  but  of  the  fatherhood  of  find  ;  in  its  invita- 
tions, pleadings,  promises;  and,  most  of  all  m 
its  astounding  declaration,  which  pride  deemed 
blasphemous  and  humility  never  questioned  of 
the  Divine  forgiveness,  deep,  and  free,  and  fear 
less.  It  is  holy  and  spiritual,  rejecting  conven- 
tional piety,  emphasizing,  as  even  the  OT  had  not 
done,  the  inward  state  of  a  man's  heart  God  ward 
describing  the  type  of  character  required  in  citi' 
zens  of  the  Kingdom  in  terms  of  such  unearthly 
purity  and  loveliness,  as  would  produce  despair 
were  any  other  than  Himself  the  speaker.  It  is 
nnivrrttnl,  perfecting  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  in 
this  respect  also,  that  it  declared  the  heMit'  of 
.spiritual  privilege  to  be  attainable,  not  merely  by 
Israel,  but  by  man  as  such,  irrespective  of  merit  or 
privilege. 

Such  a  voice  had  never  been  heard  in  Israel; 
not  Hnsea's,  with  its  tears  of  Divine  compassion; 
not  Isaiah's,  with  its  royal  amplitude  ;  not  his 
who  in  pure  and  lofty  song  heralded  the  return 
from  Babylon  ;  not  John's  as  it  rang  out  from 
hill  to  hill  his  summons  to  repentance.  Aston- 
ished by  its  novelty,  wooed  by  its  charm,  bowed 
by  its  authority,  the  multitudes  followed  a  little 
way  as  it  called  them  heavenward ;  and  some 
elect  souls  rested  not  till  they  too  entered  the 
universe  of  truth  whence  Jesus  uttered  His  voice. 
The  greatest  foe  to  faith  is  the  haste  which  seeks 
to  construct  dogmas  about  Christ  before  Christ  is 
known.  To  some  souls  the  time  for  dogma  comes 
late,  or  not  at  all.  In  any  case,  dogma,  however 
accurate,  must  rest  on  the  trustworthiness  of  Jesus 
in  His  disclosure  of  spiritual  fact. 

(3)  The  effect  of  His  presence. — A  spiritual  mind 
produces  upon  those  who  come  under  its  influence 
a  twofold  impression,  that  of  remoteness  and  that 
of  nearness  and  sympathy.  This  is  conspicuously 
the  case  with  Jesus.  We  have  abundant  evidence 
of  His  having  a  dignity  of  presence,  which  smote 
with  awe  those  who  had  but  occasional  glimpses 
of  Him,  and  filled  at  times  His  most  familiar 
friends  with  fear,  and  also  of  His  being  the 
kindest,  gentlest,  and  most  sympathetic  of  souls. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise.  To  have  discerned  the 
end  which  created  His  career,  to  make  choice  of  it 
with  such  full  intelligence  of  all  that  it  involved, 
to  live  for  it  in  such  entire  consistency  with  its 
scope  and  requirements,  means  a  moral  grandeur 
unapproached  by  sage  or  prophet.  Separated  from 
the  mass  of  men,  removed  from  their  pursuits,  He 
must  have  been.  Yet  the  very  greatness  of  His 
vocation,  the  very  depth  of  His  insight  both  into 
the  purpose  of  God  and  the  need  of  man,  produced 
in  Him,  along  with  that  deep  distinctiveness,  the 
kindliest  appreciation  of  the  little  things  which 
make  up  the  life  of  man,  the  most  sympathetic 
interest  in  ordinary  human  concerns,  and  an  en- 
tire approach  able  ness  to  the  humblest  applicant  for 
counsel  or  comfort.  This  combination  of  a  majesty 
which  smites  to  the  ground  the  instruments  of 
prostituted  justice,  with  a  manner  so  tender  that 
babes  smile  in  His  arms  and  women  tell  Him  the 
secret  of  their  care,  must  have  its  source  deep  in 
the  heavenly  region  which  was  His  habitual  abode. 

2.  Love  to  God- — The  heavenly  region  which 
Jesus  inhabited  was  not  an  abyss  of  being  where 
the  finite  loses  itself  in  the  absolute.  It  was  a 
realm  of  persons,  Divine  and  human,  who  dwelt 
together  in  intelligent,  spiritual  fellowship.  The 
doctrine  of  'the  One,'  which  is  found  in  every 
climate  and  revives  in  every  century,  is  not  the 
clue  to  Jesus'  thought  of  God.  The  key  to  His  theo- 
logy is  the  doctrine  of  the  Father  ;  His  love  to 
the  Father  is  the  motive  of  His  life.  He  pro- 
claimed love  to  God,  absorbing  all  energies,  com- 
prehending all  activities,  as  the  first,  the  great 
commandment,  of  which  the  second,  love  to  man, 
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is   the  direct  corollary.      But  when  we  compare 
His  own  obedience  to  the  first  commandment  with 
that  of  other  men,  a  very  significant  distinction  is 
to  be  observed.     The  most  devout  souls  in   their 
nearest  approach  to  God  are  conscious  that  their 
love  is  not  perfect.    This  defect  is  due  in  part  to 
sin,  and  the  chastened  soul  rebukes  the  coldness 
of  its  affection ;  and  in  part  to  finitude,  and  the 
adoring  soul  continually  aspires  after  higher  at- 
tainments.   In  the  case  of  Jesus,  the  note,  either 
of   compunction  or  of  aspiration,  is  never  heard. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  not  that  in  later  recen- 
sions of  the  tradition  such  notes  were  struck  out,  in 
deference  to  a  mistaken  sense  of  reverence,  or  to 
support  a  novel  view  of  His  person  ;  but  that  the 
impression  of  complete  spiritual  attainment  belongs 
to  the  very  essence  of  the  character  as  set  forth 
in  the  Gospels.     We  may  dispute  whether  such  a 
character  ever  existed ;   but  we  cannot    question 
the  fact  that  such  a  character  has  been  portrayed, 
with  a  verisimilitude  which  makes  the  portraiture 
a  greater  miracle  than  the  actual  reality  of   the 
character  depicted  would  have  been.    Jesus  loved 
God  perfectly :  this  is  the  only  fair  interpretation 
of  the  record.    There  is  no  trace  of  moral  disparity, 
no  failure  of  mutual  understanding,  no  sign  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  Jesus  to  cross  a  chasm,  how- 
ever inconsiderable,    between    Himself    and   God. 
He  receives  the  communications  of  the  Father's 
love  without  perturbation  or    amazement,  as  of 
one  overwhelmed  by  the    Divine   condescension  ; 
and  He  responds  without  extravagance  of  emotion, 
in  words  which  do  not  labour  with  overweight  of 
meaning,  but  are  easy,  natural,  simple,  and  glad, 
the  very  language  of  One  who  is  the  Son  of  such 
a  Father.      He  and   the   Father  are   one.      The 
Synoptic  picture,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  makes  this  feature  plain.     There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  fact  raises  the  Christological 
problem  in  its  profoundest  form.    What  man  is 
He  who  thus  receives  and  returns  the  love  of  God  ? 
Two    of    love's    characteristic    manifestations, 
moreover,  are  found  in  Christ  in  perfect  exercise. 
(1)  Obedience.     We  have  seen  that  the  character  of 
Christ  is  created  by  the  vocation  to  which  He  dedi- 
cated Himself.     We  now  observe  that  this  vocation 
is,  in  the  view  of  Jesus,  nothing  impersonal,  but 
is  the  personal  will  of  the  Father.     This   is   the 
Father's  '  business,'  and  to  it  He,  as  the  Son,  is 
entirely  devoted.    The  will  of  the  Father  does  not 
mean  for  Jesus  a  series  of  commands.     It  is  rather 
to  His  deep  conviction  a  purpose,  moving  through- 
out His  whole  life,  and  comprehending  every  detail 
of  His  activity.    The  obedience  of  the  Son,  accord- 
ingly, is  not  a  series  of  events.     It  is  the  identifi- 
cation of  His  will  with  the  will  of  the  Father,  and 
a  complete  reproduction  of  that  will  in  the  whole 
conduct  of  His  life.    Sayings  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
such  as  4M  <j»  8-9,  bring  into  clear  utterance  the 
impression  conveyed  by  the  whole  career  of  Jesus, 
and  express  an  obedience  which  has  lost  the  last 
trace  of  distance  between  the  will  of  the  Son  and 
the  will  of  the  Father.     Again,  we  must  postpone 
all  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  such  obedience, 
and  must  emphasize  the  actuality  of  the  repre- 
sentation.    Two  things  are  plain :  first,  Jesus  was 
conscious  of  being  in  complete  and  constant  har- 
mony with  God,  and   profoundly  unconscious   of 
even,  the  slightest  failure  to  fulfil  the  whole  will 
ot  God  ;  and,  second,  those  who  knew   Him  best 
oelieved  that  in  Him  they  had  witnessed  a  unique 
moral  achievement,  viz.,  an  obedience   absolutely 
perfect,  both  in  its  extent  and  in  its  inward  quality. 
\i\      ltSt    'Ferfect  lQve  casteth  out  fear'   (1  Jn 
4'B).     Jesus'  trust  in  God  was,  like  His  obedience, 
complete.    It  amounted  to  an  entire  and  unfailing 
dependence  upon   God,  so  that  whatever  He  did, 
God  wrought  in  Him.    In  other  servants  of  God 


we  observe,  even  in  their  deepest  experiences,  a 
certain  dualism  of  self  and  God,  a  self  assisted  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  by  God.  This  account  would 
not  be  adequate  to  the  experiences  observable  in 
the  record  regarding  Christ.  He  is,  without  doubt, 
a  person,  not  will-less,  but  acting  in  complete  self- 
determination,  and  yet  His  deeds  are  the  Father's. 
No  process  of  analysis  can  distinguish  in  any  word 
or  deed  of  His  an  element  which  comes  from 
Himself  and  another  which  comes  from  God.  In 
Christ  we  find  a  perfect  spiritual  organism — a  man 
so  completely  inhabited  by  God  that  His  words 
and  deeds  are  the  words  and  deeds  of  God.  Follow 
Him  in  His  career,  as  it  passes  with  unbroken 
steadfastness  from  stage  to  stage  of  an  unfolding 
purpose,  study  Him  in  His  dealing  with  men,  and 
note  the  sureness  of  His  touch,  penetrate  the  secret 
of  His  consciousness  as  He  from  time  to  time  lifts 
the  veil  (Jn  520-  30  716  1249 14"-  2*);  and  the  reBult 
to  which  we  are  forced  is,  that  here  is  a  human  life 
rooted  in  the  Divine,  filled  and  environed  by  it. 
This  is,  of  course,  no  ontological  explanation ;  but 
it  states  the  ethical  and  spiritual  phenomenon 
which  demands  an  explanation ;  and  this  ex- 
planation must  reach  to  the  sphere  of  personal 
being. 

Precisely  at  this  point,  however,  when  the  facts 
we  are  describing  seem  to  pass  beyond  the  limits 
of  normal  human  experience,  we  are  summoned  to 
observe  that  the  trust  and  obedience  of  Jesus  were 
not  maintained  without  strenuous  solicitude,  or 
the  use  of  those  means  which  aid  the  human  spirit 
in  its  adherence  to  God.  His  obedience  was  not 
easy.  His  will,  in  its  ceaseless  surrender,  was 
subjected  to  increasing  strain.  He  learned  obedi- 
ence by  the  things  which  He  suffered  (He  68).  The 
'  disposition  of  obedience '  was  always  present. 
'  But  the  disposition  had  to  maintain  itself  in  the 
face  of  greater  and  greater  demands  upon  it.  And 
as  He  had  to  meet  these  demands,  rising  with  the 
rising  tide  of  the  things  which  He  suffered,  He 
entered  ever  more  deeply  into  the  experience  of  what 
obedience  was  '  (A.  B.  Davidson  on  He  57-i0).  His 
ability  to  bear  the  strain  to  which  He  was  thus 
subjected  is  due  to  a  trust  in  God  which  was  con- 
tinually revived  by  His  habit  of  prayer,  to  which 
there  is  such  frequent  and  significant  reference  in 
the  narrative  (Lk  321-  &,  Mk  1<«  Lk  510  61*  13,  Mt 
1423,  Lk  918-29,  Mt  2630-*1,  Lk  234").  An  increasing 
revelation  of  the  Divine  will,  an  unceasing  advance 
in  obedience,  a  continuous  exercise  of  trust,  are 
the  strands  woven  together  in  the  character  of 
Christ.  The  product  is  that  perfect  thing,  a  life 
which  is  His  own,  and  is  entirely  human,  which  is 
also,  at  the  same  time,  the  coming  of  God  to  man. 

3.  Love  to  men.— The  source  of  this  character- 
istic, which  shines  resplendent  from  every  page  of 
the  narrative,  is  to  be  found  in  that  which  we  have 
just  been  considering,  Christ's  love  to  God.  Here 
we  must  do  justice  to  the  facts  brought  before  us 
in  the  portrait.  The  noblest  servants  of  God  in 
the  field  of  humanity  have  done  their  work  out  of 
a  sense  of  obligation.  They  have  received  so  much 
from  God,  that  they  have  felt  themselves  bound,  by 
constraint  of  the  love  of  which  they  are  recipients, 
to  serve  their  fellow-men;  and  in  this  service 
their  love  for  men  has  grown,  till  it  has  become  no 
unworthy  reflexion  of  the  love  of  God.  It  would 
be,  however,  a  miserably  inadequate  account  of 
the  facts  of  Christ's  ministry  among  men  to  say 
that  He  loved  them  out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
served  them  in  discharge  of  a  debt  which  He  owed 
to  God.  The  vocation  which  formed  His  character 
was  not  bare  will.  It  was  love,  seeking  the  re- 
demption of  men.  Jesus'  acceptance  of  this  voca- 
tion meant  that  His  love  to  God  entered  into,  and 
blended  with,  the  love  of  God  to  men.  He  loved 
God,  and  the  love  of  God  to  Him  became  in  Him 
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the  motive-power  of  His  love  to  men.  His  love  to 
God  and  His  love  to  men  constitute  one  energy  of 
His  soul.  He  turns  toward  the  Father  with  the 
deep  intelligence  and  the  full  sympathy  of  the 
Son ;  and  straightway  He  turns  toward  the  world 
with  the  widest  and  tenderest  charity  (Jit  ll2'"--*, 
cf.  Jn  1013).  Those,  accordingly,  upon  whom  Jesus 
poured  His  love,  never  sought  to  distinguish  be- 
tween it  and  the  love  of  God.  Enfolded  by  the 
love  of  Christ,  they  knew  themselves  to  be  received 
into  the  redeeming  love  of  God  ;  and  their  grateful 
love  to  Jesus  was  the  proof  and  seal  of  the  Divine 
forgiveness.  'Her  sins,  which  are  many,  are  for- 
given :  for  she  loved  much  '  (Lk  7i7).  Long  before 
the  doctrine  of  His  Divinity  was  framed,  ttfe  love 
of  Christ  was  regarded  by  its  recipients  as  the 
spiritual  medium  in  which  the  Divine  compassion 
reached  them.  Hebrew  thought  did  not  work  with 
categories  of  being  and  substance.  The  human 
,  heart  never  works  with  categories  at  all.  But  it 
can  identify  love  when  it  receives  it  ;  and  there- 
fore it  makes  an  experimental  synthesis  of  the 
love  of  Christ  and  the  love  of  God,  and  sets  Christ 
in  a  relation  toward  God  occupied  by  no  other 
man. 

The  love  of  God  to  man  being  such  as  He  extends 
to  no  lesser  creature,  implies  that  man  has  a  value 
for  God  which  no  other  creature  possesses  ;  and  to 
Jesus  man  has  the  same  supreme  value.  Of  this 
value  there  are  no  earthly  measurements,  not  any 
created  thing  (Mt  1031  1212),  not  any  institution, 
however  sacred  (Mk  2-:),  not  even  the  whole  world 
(Mk  8'w).  Even  the  moral  ruin,  in  which  sin  has 
involved  human  nature,  does  not  diminish  its  value, 
but  rather  accentuates  its  preciousness,  and  adds 
to  the  love  of  God,  and  therefore  also  of  Jesus, 
a  note  of  inexhaustible  passion  (Mt  181012-14). 
Christ's  doctrine  of  man  does  not  breathe  the  spirit 
of  18th  cent,  individualism.  Not  for  man  as  a 
spiritual  atom,  self-contained  and  all-exclusive, 
does  Jesus  have  respect.  But  for  man  akin  to 
God,  capable  of  Divine  sonship,  He  has  deep  and 
loving  admiration.  Not  for  man,  harassed  with 
passions  for  whose  might  he  is  not  responsible, 
guilty  of  acts  which  to  comprehend  is  to  pardon, 
does  Jesus  have  regard.  But  for  man,  meant  for 
so  much  and  missing  so  much,  framed  for  per- 
fection, destroyed  by  his  own  deed,  He  has  love 
and  pity,  throbbing  in  every  word,  passing  through 
action  and  through  suffering  to  the  ultimate  agony, 
the  final  victory  of  the  Cross. 

iv.  Social  relations.— We  have  now  to  follow 
the  character  of  Christ,  which  we  have  been  study- 
ing in  its  origin,  its  development,  and  its  leading 
features,  as  it  manifests  itself  in  the  relations  in 
which  He  stood  to  His  fellow-men.  The  narratives 
attempt  no  enumeration  of  incidents.  They  pre- 
sent us  with  typical  instances,  in  which  the  true 
self  of  Jesus  is  disclosed.  From  these  we  are  able 
to  conceive  the  figure  of  Christ  as  He  moved  amid 
the  circles  where  human  life  is  ordinarily  spent. 

1.  Family.— It  is  difficult,  from  the  very  scanty 
materials  before  us,  to  trace  the  relations  of  Jesus 
towards  the  members  of  His  family  circle,  and  to 
distinguish  clearly  their  attitude  towards  Him. 
Yet  the  following  points  may  be  regarded  as  cer- 
tain: (1)  The  life  of  Jesus,  prior  to  His  baptism, 
was  spent  within  the  family  circle,  and  was  char- 
acterized by  two  features.  First,  a  loyal  and 
affectionate  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  son,  pre- 
sumably as  breadwinner  for  His  mother.  The  very 
astonishment  of  His  fellow-villagers  at  His  sub- 
sequent career  is  sufficient  evidence  that  during 
the  period  prior  to  His  public  ministry  He  fulfilled 
the  ordinary  obligations  of  family  life.  Second, 
a  deepening  sense  of  His  vocation,  which,  while 
it  did  not  render  Him  less  dutiful  as  a  son  and 
brother,  could  not  fail  to  give  Him  a  distinctiveness 
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which  would  inevitably  excite  adverse  criticism  on 
the  part  of  His  kindred,  should  they  prove  unsym- 
pathetic or  unintelligent. 

(2)  The  attitude  of  His  mother  towards  Him 
both  before  and  after  His  baptism,  was  twofold' 
(a;  Belief  in  His  unique  mission  and  extraordinary 
powers.  Her  words  to  Him  in  Cana  of  Galilee 
(Jn  23)  are  pointless,  unless  they  express  a  per- 
suasion, born  of  long  pondering,  and  revived  by  the 
recent  events  connected  with  His  baptism,  that  He 
has  a  mission  which  could  be  nothing  less  than 
Messianic,  and  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  dis- 
play of  powers  with  which  necessarily  He  must  be 
endowed  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  task.  (6)  A 
profound  misconception  of  the  nature  of  His 
mission,  and  of  the  means  by  which  it  should  be 
inaugurated  and  carried  on,  together  with  a  critical 
attitude  towards  Him,  in  regard  to  what  she 
evidently  considered  an  inexplicable,  and  even 
blameworthy,  negligence  on  I]  is  part  to  seize  the 
opportunity  presented  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
feast.  For  this  misunderstanding  we  need  not 
greatly  blame  her,  for  it  was  shared  by  His  dis- 
ciples even  after  the  Insurrection  ;  unless,  indeed, 
we  conceive,  what  is  most  probable,  communings 
between  mother  and  son  during  those  long  silent 
years,  which  might  lead  us  to  marvel  that  she, 
who  surely  might  have  understood,  failed  as  com- 
pletely as  others  to  discern  His  purpose. 

(3)  The  attitude  of  His  '  brethren '  is  still  less 
intelligent.  There  is  no  suggestion  in  the  narra- 
tive of  any  sympathy  with  Him  whatsoever. 
After  thirty  years  together,  they  could  find  no 
other  explanation  for  His  behaviour  than  tempor- 
ary insanity,  and  could  conceive  no  other  plan 
than  to  put  Him  under  temporary  restraint.  If 
His  mother  joined  in  this  estimate  and  this  pro- 
posal (Mk  3*1),  it  must  have  been  with  the  con- 
viction that  she  had  the  right  and  duty  of  inter- 
vening to  save  Him  from  Himself,  and  rescuing  Him 
from  a  course  which  would  prove  fatal  to  His 
mission  as  she  conceived  it.  It  is  certain  that  she 
joined  His  'brethren'  in  making  an  approach  to 
Him,  with  the  obvious  intention  of  inducing  Him 
to  change  His  plan  of  action  (Mk  331).  At  a  later 
stage  His  brethren  offered  Him  a  final  challenge 
(Jn  73-4).  They  did  not  believe  in  Him  (v.c),  and 
therefore  their  suggestion  to  Him  has  not  quite  the 
sense  of  Mary's  at  Cana  of  Galilee.  It  expresses 
their  demand  to  have  this  matter  of  His  Messiah- 
ship  (about  which  they  had  no  doubts)  settled  once 
fgr  all  by  open  demonstration:  'Manifest  thyself 
to  the  world.' 

Here,  then,  is  the  situation  of  Jesus  with  respect 
to  His  family.  He  loves  His  kindred  as  son  and 
brother  ;  but  He  knows  that  His  vocation  demands 
the  sacrifice  of  family  life,  and  this  sacrifice,  with 
its  deep  pain,  He  is  prepared  to  make.  He  is 
called  upon,  however,  to  endure  a  yet  deeper  pain. 
Nut  only  has  He  to  leave  the  dear  fellowship  of 
the  home,  and  face  a  world  which  will  prove  in 
the  end  bitterly  hostile,  but  among  the  members 
of  the  home  He  can  find  no  understanding  hearts 
to  cheer  Ilim  and  comfort  Him  on  His  lonely  way. 
Worse  still,  when  His  nearest  and  dearest  with- 
stand Him,  or  seek  to  divert  Him  from  His 
appointed  path,  He  has  to  repel  them  in  words 
which  He  knows  must  keenly  wound  them.  To 
be  tempted  by  His  very  love  for  His  mother  and 
His  brethren  to  deviate  from  the  line  of  obedience 
to  His  mission,  must  have  put  a  peculiar  strain 
upon  His  spirit,  and  brought  Him  most  exquisite 
pain.  In  each  of  the  incidents  alluded  to  above 
we  feel  this  note  of  pain  when  He  declines  the 
intervention  of  His  mother  (Jn  2*);  when  He 
turns  from  His  mother  and  His  brethren  to  His 
disciples  (Mk  S31-^)  ;  and  when  He  has,  in  plain 
words,  to  state  to  His  brethren  that  they  and  He 
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belon"-  to  two  different  worlds  of  thought  and 
action*  (Jn  7*-9,  cf.  1519).  That  between  Him  and 
His  mother  there  was  a  bond  of  love  deeper  than 
all  misunderstanding,  gains  pathetic  proof  when 
from  the  cross  He  commends  her  to  His  beloved 
disciple:  'Woman  (the  very  word,  ytii*uy  He  had 
used  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  courteous  and  affectionate, 
and  yet  suggestive  of  a  cessation  of  the  old  relation- 
ship of  mother  and  child),  behold  thy  son.'  'Be- 
hold thy  mother'  (Jn  19-6f). 

2.  Friends. — The  vocation  of  Christ  was  one 
which  could  be  executed  by  Himself  alone.  Neces- 
sarily He  lived  in  a  deep  spiritual  solitude,  to 
which  no  human  being  could  have  access.  Yet  no 
sooner  did  He  take  up  the  burden  of  His  mission 
than  He  proceeded  to  surround  Himself  with  com- 
panions, and  to  cultivate  human  friendships.  In 
the  relations  of  Jesus  to  His  friends  three  points 
are  to  be  noted. 

(1)  His  dependence  upon  them. — It  will  be  a  pro- 
found mistake  if  we  conceive  the  end  for  which 
Jesus  lived  in  any  barely  historical  or  formal 
manner.  The  end  was  the  Kingdom  of  God,  or 
the  New  Covenant ;  but  these  titles  do  not,  in  the 
mind  or  language  of  Christ,  stand  for  a  political 
or  ecclesiastical  institution.  They  mean,  funda- 
mentally, an  experience  of  God  generically  identi- 
cal with  that  enjoyed  in  Israel,  but  perfected,  and 
therefore  also  universalized.  This  experience  is 
destined,  in  the  counsels  of  God,  for  humanity. 
To  secure  it  for  mankind,  so  that  under  fit 
spiritual  conditions  all  men  may  enter  into  it, 
is  the  task  which  Jesus  in  clear  consciousness 
definitely  assumed.  Suppose  Him,  however,  to 
have  fulfilled  His  task  as  the  Servant  of  the  Lord, 
He  will  lose  His  labour,  unless  He  secure  repre- 
sentatives and  witnesses,  who  shall  declare  to  all 
whom  it  concerns  the  accomplishment  of  God's 
gracious  purpose.  This  testimony,  moreover,  can- 
not be  borne  by  mere  officials.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  Resurrection  was  a  fact.  Suppose, 
further,  that  it  had  been  verified  by  the  investi- 
gations of  experts  drawn  from  the  chief  seats  of 
learning  of  the  ancient  world.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  this  testimony,  taken  alone, 
would  not  have  advanced  by  a  hairbreadth  the 
purpose  to  which  Jesus  devoted  Himself.  Testi- 
mony to  certain  facts,  there  is  no  doubt  He  re- 
quired ;  but  this  testimony  would  be  valueless,  did 
it  not  presuppose,  and  rest  on,  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  Himself,  and  participation  in  His  own 
fellowship  with  God.  His  representatives  must 
be  His  friends,  bound  to  Him  by  personal  ties  of 
close  and  intelligent  sympathy  ;  capable  of  bear- 
ing witness,  not  merely  to  a  series  of  His  acts,  but 
to  His  character  and  to  His  influence ;  having  an 
understanding  not  merely  of  His  doctrine,  but 
of  Himself.  It  was  essential,  therefore,  that  from 
the  outset  He  should  have  friends  about  Him,  to 
whom  He  should  fulfil  all  the  sacred  obligations  of 
a  friend.  When,  accordingly.  He  comes  to  give 
them  their  commission,  He  makes  it  plain  to  them 
that  His  vocation  is  their  vocation,  having  the 
same  Divine  origin,  and  carrying  with  it  His  own 
spiritual  presence  (Lk  4ls-2i-«  Mt  152*  10*  wa,  jn 
202i,  Mt28W  *'). 

How  much  the  friendship  of  His  disciples  was  to 
Jesus,  the  whole  narrative  bears  witness.  Their 
faith  in  Him  was  the  greatest  encouragement, 
apart  from  immediate  Divine  assurances,  that 
He  could  receive  as  He  faced  the  appalling  diffi- 
culties of  His  task.  There  is  an  unmistakable 
note  of  pathos  in  His  clinging  to  His  disciples, 
when  the  natural  support  of  family  loyalty  is 
denied  Him.  They  were  to  Him  brother,  sjster, 
mother.  Jhere  can  be  no  doubt  that,  had  His 
three  most  intimate  friends  watched  unto  prayer, 
His  last  agony  would  have  been  alleviated.    It  is 


the  pathos  of  His  position  that  His  friends  never 
knew  how  much  He  depended  on  them.  To  them 
He  was  the  Strong  One  upon  whom  they  leaned 
from  whom  they  took  everything,  to  whom,  in  un- 
conscious selfishness,  they  gave  but  little.  Love 
must  have  been  to  Jesus  a  constant  hunger 
Never  in  all  His  life  did  He  get  it  satisfied ;  and 
yet  it  never  failed,  but  remained  the  master  passion 
of  His  soul.  '  Having  loved  his  own  which  were 
in  the  world,  he  loved  them  unto  the  end.' 

(2)  His  self-communications  to  them.— The  chief 
thing  a  friend  can  give  to  a  friend  is  himself  ;  and 
Jesus  poured  out  on  His  friends  the  wealth  of  His 
personality:  His  love  (Jn  1331),  His  knowledge 
(151S),  His  example  (1316);  so  that,  when  He  re- 
views His  life,  He  can  plead  with  His  Father  His 
own  perfect  fulfilment  of  love's  obligations  (17«- 
8-12).  The  riches  of  Christ,  thus  bestowed  upon 
them,  vivified  their  imagination,  quickened  their 
emotion,  enlightened  their  understanding,  subdued 
and  renewed  their  wills,  till  they  came  to  be  not 
wholly  unfit  representatives  of  Him  on  whose 
errand  they  went.  This  influence,  which  Jesus 
exerted,  had  none  of  the  aspect  of  an  impersonal 
force.  It  consisted  in  the  touch  of  spirit  upon 
spirit  in  the  mystic  depths  of  fellowship  ;  and  this 
touch  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  having  the  equal 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Under  certain  con- 
ditions, which  are  necessarily  too  deep  and  deli- 
cate for  analysis,  the  love  of  Christ  gathered  an 
intensity  which  made  His  friendship  in  these  in- 
stances special  and  emphatic  (Jn  lls*s13-5).  Yet 
so  exquisite  was  His  tact,  so  evident  His  goodwill, 
that  those  about  Him,  though  they  might  quarrel 
among  themselves  for  pre-eminence,  never  brought 
against  Him  the  charge  of  favouritism.  They 
knew  He  loved  them  according  to  the  measure  of 
their  receptivity,  and  with  a  reserve  of  tenderness 
and  power  for  ever  at  their  disposal.  They  assented 
as  in  a  dream  to  His  own  word,  '  Greater  love  hath 
no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  friends'  (Jn  1513).  Afterwards  they  awoke, 
and  remembered,  and  understood. 

(3)  Their  response  to  Him. — It  is  impossible  to 
miss  the  brighter  aspect  of  their  attitude  towards 
Him.  They  were  {/lad  in  His  company,  happier 
than  the  disciples  of  the  Pharisees  or  of  John, 
happy  as  sons  of  the  bride-chamber  (Mk  2lfl). 
This  joy  of  theirs  in  His  presence  throws  a  very 
lovely  light  upon  His  character.  He  knew  the 
goal  toward  which  His  steps  were  taking  Him, 
and  was  standing  within  sight  of  the  cross.  Yet 
no  shadow  from  His  spirit  clouded  theirs.  They 
rejoiced  in  Him,  and  in  the  new  world  of  religious 
experience  to  which  He  introduced  them.  They 
knew  themselves  to  be  possessed  of  privileges, 
which  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  OT  had  been 
no  more  than  an  aspiration.  In  the  fellowship  of 
their  Master  and  Friend  they  stood  nearer  to  God 
than  the  ripest  saint  of  the  OT,  immeasurably 
nearer  than  any  legalist  of  their  own  day.  This 
joy  of  theirs  in  Him  is,  besides,  reflection  and 
proof  of  His  joy  in  them.  It  is  strange,  when  we 
consider  the  spiritual  elevation  at  which  He  lived, 
but  it  is  certain,  that  He  had  a  very  real  joy  in 
their  presence.  He  delighted  to  stimulate  their 
minds  by  questioning,  to  enrich  their  conceptions 
by  definite  teaching.  He  welcomed  every  indica- 
tion of  their  growing  intelligence;  and  when  He 
discerned  that  they  were  awake  to  His  meaning, 
'  He  rejoiced  in  the  Holy  Spirit '  (Lk  10'-1). 

Tliey  trusted  Him.— The  result  at  which  Jesus 
aimed  in  all  His  dealings  with  them  was  the  pro- 
duction in  them  of  faith  ;  and  by  faith  He  meant 
a  trust  in  Himself  as  complete  as  that  which  men 
ought  to  repose  in  God.  "Without  doubt,  this 
raises  far-reaching  questions  regarding  His  per- 
sonal relation  to  God.     But  the  fact  itself  remains, 
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as  an  element  in  the  portrait  of  Christ,  whether 
presented  by  the  Synoptics  or  by  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel, that  Jesus  directed  men  to  Himself  as  the 
source  of  all  good,  whether  lower  or  higher  (Mt 
8W.  w  and  many  instances  connected  with  the 
healing  of  the  body ;  Lk  76),  and  other  instances 
where  spiritual  effects  are  secured  by  faith,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Synoptics,  and  more  copi- 
ously in  the  Fourth  Gospel).  His  '  training  of  the 
Twelve '  was  not  wholly  fruitless.  They  gavo  Him 
what  He  sought,  though  not  with  the  largeness 
and  simplicity  for  which  He  longed. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  their  faith  in  Him  is  not 
to  be  gauged  by  its  verbal  expression.  That  might 
be  surprisingly  full,  while  the  faith  might  be  most 
rudimentary  ;  or  the  expression  of  faith  might  well- 
nigh  be  silent,  while  yet  the  trust  itself  remained, 
scarce  distinguishable  from  despair,  and  yet  a  root 
whence  life  might  come.  From  the  beginning  Jesus 
produced  an  impression  upon  those  admitted  to  His 
company,  for  which  they  felt  there  was  only  one 
possible  interpretation ;  and  this,  even  at  that 
early  stage,  they  stated  with  great  fulness  (Jn  l41- 
«•«).  Jesus,  however,  did  not  consider  that  His 
end  was  gained,  but  proceeded  with  His  education 
of  these  men,  and  allowed  all  factors  in  the  case, 
especially  such  as  seemed  to  exclude  the  possibility 
of  Messianic  glory,  to  make  their  due  impress. 
Then,  at  the  proper  psychological  moment,  He  put 
the  supreme  question — '  Who  say  ye  that  I  am  ? ' 
and  received  from  Peter's  lips  the  confession  of 
His  Messiahship  (Mt  101Gf).  Even  then  Jesus  was 
under  no  illusion  with  respect  to  the  faith  which 
had  received  such  emphatic  expression.  He  made 
allowances  for  an  eclipse  of  faiih  which  might 
seem  total ;  but  still,  in  spite  of  all  appearances,  He 
believed  in  His  disciples'  faith  in  Him,  not  indeed 
in  their  intellectual  or  emotional  utterances,  but 
in  the  surrender  of  their  wills  to  Him,  and  their 
personal  loyalty. 

We  are  thus  recalled  to  the  darker  side  of  their 
relations  with  Him.  Indeed,  readers  of  the  narra- 
tive are  apt  to  be  more  severe  in  their  judgment 
upon  the  disciples  than  was  the  Master  Him- 
self. Certainly  their  defects  and  shortcomings  are 
patent  enough,  and  the  contrast  between  their 
Master  and  them  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
He  has  not  where  to  lay  His  head  ;  their  minds 
are  occupied  with  the  question  of  rewards  (Mt 
l!)27).  He  is  meek  and  lowly  in  heart ;  they  dis- 
pute about  pre-eminence  (Mt  181-3,  Lk  22-*).  His 
kingdom  is  for  the  poor  in  spirit;  they  lay  plans 
for  private  advantage  (Mt20-°).  It  is  not  of  this 
world ;  to  the  end  they  are  thinking  of  physical 
force  (Lk  2249).  He  invites  all  to  His  fellowship  ; 
they  are  narrow  and  exclusive  (Mk  i)3^0).  Fury 
is  not  in  Him  ;  they  would  invoke  judgment  upon 
adversaries  (Lk  O5^0).  They  boasted  their  cour- 
age; but  in  the  hour  of  His  uttermost  peril  '  they 
all  forsook  him,  and  fled '  ( Mt,  205';).  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  these  things  greatly  moved  Him, 
but  the  note  of  personal  offence  is  entirely  lack- 
ing. There  is  astonishment  at  their  slowness,  but 
no  bitterness  or  petulance  :  '  Do  ye  not  remember  ? ' 
(Mk  813);  'Are  ve  also  even  yet  without  under- 
standing?' (loU)  {<■  Have  yc  not  yet  faith  ?'  (Mk  4*°). 
Sometimes  silence  is  His  severest  answer  :  '  Lord, 
here  are  two  swords!  It  is  enough!'  (Lk  2238). 
He  makes  His  very  censures  the  occasion  of  f  urther 
instruction :  '  It  is  not  so  among  you.  .  . .  The  Son 
of  Man  came  to  minister'  (Mk  1043-").  Even  when 
His  spirit  was  most  grieved,  there  was  no  flash  of 
resentment,  but  only  the  most  poignant  tenderness : 
'  Simon,  sleepest  thou  ?  couhlest  thou  not  watch  one 
hour?'  .  .  (Mk  1437)  ;  'The  Lord  turned,  and 
looked  upon  Peter'  (Lk  2251). 

This  ignorance  and  waywardness  on  the  part  of 
His  disciples,  combined  with  their  genuine  love 


for  Him  and  His  abounding  love  for  them,  consti- 
tuted a  very  severe  trial  of  Jesus'  fidelity  to  His 
vocation.  'The  greatest  temptation,'  says  a  keen 
analyst  of  character,  '  is  the  temptation  to  love 
evil  in  those  we  love,  or  to  be  lowered  into  the 
colder  moral  atmosphere  of  intense  human  affec- 
tion, or  to  shrink  from  what  is  required  of  us  that 
would  pain  it.'  Jesus  loved  His  friends.  He  knew 
that  His  course  of  conduct  would  inflict  upon  them 
unspeakable  disappointment  and  distress  ;  and  this 
knowledge  must  have  rilled  His  own  heart  with 
keenest  pain.  When,  accordingly,  the  disciple 
who  most  clearly  confessed  His  Messiahship  de- 
nounced the  path  He  had  chosen,  the  path  of  suf- 
fering, as  inconsistent  with  the  rank  He  had  led 
His  friends  to  believe  was  His,  He  felt  Himself 
assailed  in  what  the  author  above  quoted  ventures 
In  call  His  'weakest  point.'  It  was  the  Tempta- 
tion repeated;  and  as  such  He  repelled  it  with  hot 
anger. 

In  the  case  of  one  of  the  Twelve,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  his  criticism  was  not  a  temptation, 
because  it  was  not  the  result  of  uncomprehending 
love,  but  of  intelligent  and  bitter  hate.  Judas 
discerned  the  inevitable  issue  of  Jesus'  line  of 
action  ;  perceived  that  it  involved  all  his  own 
secret  ambitions  in  utter  ruin  ;  and  in  revenge  de- 
termined to  be  the  instrument  of  the  destruction 
which  be  foresaw.  .Again  and  agnin  Jesus  inter- 
posed to  save  him  by  warnings,  which  Judas  alone 
could  comprehend  in  their  dreadful  significance  : 
'One  of  you  shall  betray  me'  (Jn  13-1,  cf.  070  'One 
of  you  [the  Twelve]  is  a  devil').  In  the  end 
He  had  to  let  him  go:  'That  thou  doest,  do 
quickly  '  (v.27).  The  depth  of  Jesus1  acquaintance 
with  God,  the  honour  He  put  on  human  nature, 
may  be  measured  by  His  dealing  with  Judas. 
There  are  some  things  God  cannot  do.  This  Divine 
inability  Jesus  recognized,  and  made  it  the  norm 
of  His  own  dealing  with  souls.  We  need  not 
apologize  for  Jesus'  choice  of  Judas.  He  chose 
him  for  the  very  qualities  which  led  Him  to  the 
others,  and  which  were,  perhaps,  present  in  Judas 
in  a  conspicuous  degree.  He  loved  him  as  He 
loved  the  others,  and  with  a  yet  deeper  yearning. 
But  there  came  a  time  when,  in  imitation  of  the 
Father,  He  felt  bound  to  stand  aside.  To  have 
saved  Judas  by  force  would  have  violated  the 
conditions  under  which  the  redemption  of  man  is 
possible. 

Even  the  briefest  review  of  Christ's  relations  to 
His  friends  constrains  the  inference  that,  in  the 
essential  qualities  of  friendship,  He  is  perfect ; 
and  the  supposition  becomes  altogether  reason- 
able, that,  if  He  were  alive  now  and  accessible, 
the  possession  of  His  friendship  would  be  salva- 
tion, and  the  loss  of  it  would  be  the  worst  fate 
that  could  befall  any  human  being. 

3.  Mankind.— The  attitude  of  Jesus  toward  His 
fellow-men  is  determined  by  the  function  which 
He  had  been  led,  through  His  deep  sympathy  with 
God,  to  assume  on  their  behalf.  He  believes  Him- 
self called  to  'fulfil,'  i.e.  to  perfect,  and  so  to 
accomplish  as  permanent  spiritual  fact,  the  reli- 
gion of  the  OT.  We  must  not  raise  premature 
questions,  but  we  must  not  evade  plain  facts. 
Jesus  springs  from  the  OT.  He  transcended  it  in 
this,  that  He  believed  the  privileges  of  the  New 
Covenant  were  to  be  verified,  consummated,  and 
bestowed  upon  men,  through  His  mission.  This 
mission  He  accepted,  in  clear  prevision  of  what  it 
involved,  and  in  deep  love  to  God  and  to  men.  It 
is  plain  that  such  a  position  carries  with  it  unique 
authority,  and  warrants  claims  of  extraordinary 
magnitude.  He  who  knows  Himself  to  be  the 
mediator  of  the  highest  good  to  men  knows  Him- 
self to  be  supreme  among  men.  This  consciousness 
is  clear  and  unmistakable   in  the   utterances   of 
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Jesus.  He  presents  Himself  to  men  as  the  object 
of  a  trust  and  a  reverence  that  are  nothing  less 
than  religious  (Mk  2",  Lk  19",  Mt  10^  182)).  He 
passes  verdicts  upon  their  inner  state  that  are  not 
less  than  Divine  in  their  insight  and  their  absolute- 
ness (Lk  9«-*»,  Mt  92,  e).  He  makes  demands 
which  no  one  has  a  right  to  make  who  does  not 
know  Himself  to  be  completely  the  organ  of  the 
Divine  authority  (Mt  4'9  99 19"  1037).  He  claims 
to  be  the  arbiter  of  the  final  destinies  of  men  (Mk 
838,  Mt  7'21-23 1311 1627,  together  with  the  undoubted 
teaching  of  the  so-called  eschatological  discourses 
Mt  25lff-),  a  function  which  in  the  OT  belongs  not 
even  to  Messiah,  but  to  Jehovah  alone  (Jl  312,  Mai 
31  43).  Such  a  consciousness,  whose  intensity  sug- 
gests, if  it  does  not  prove,  a  unique  constitution  of 
the  person  of  Christ,  throws  into  high  relief  aspects 
of  the  character  of  Christ  which  seem  at  a  cursory 
glance  incongruous  with  it. 

(1 )  Lowliness.— The  self-assertion  of  Jesus  is  not 
the  assertion  of  a  self  independent  in  its  power 
and  dignity,  but  of  i  self  which  has  no  interest 
save  the  cause  of  God,  no  glory  that  is  not  His. 
At  the  heart  of  the  self-assertion  of  Jesus  there  is 
profound  self-renunciation.  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  describe  Jesus  as  selfless.  He  has  a  self,  which 
He  might  have  made  independent  of  God,  which, 
however,  in  perfect  freedom  of  act,  He  surrendered 
wholly  to  God.  The  lowliness  of  Christ,  accord- 
ingly, is  not  mere  modesty  or  diffidence.  It  is  the 
quality  of  a  self,  at  once  asserted  and  denied. 
This  paradox  is  carried  out  during  His  whole 
career.  In  youth,  when  the  purpose  of  His  life  is 
being  formed,  there  is  no  irritable  self-conscious- 
ness. In  manhood,  when  the  knowledge  of  His 
mission  is  clear  and  full,  and  the  spiritual  distance 
which  separated  Him  from  other  men  is  obvious  to 
His  inward  eye,  there  is  no  outward  separateness 
of  manner.  The  life  of  the  common  people  was 
His  life,  without  any  trace  of  condescension  or 
hint  of  masquerade.  His  acceptance  of  the  lowly 
conditions  of  His  life  is  so  complete,  that  there  is 
no  sense  of  incongruity  on  His  part  between  what 
He  was  and  the  world  He  lived  in.  In  His  teach- 
ing lie  is  able  to  attack  pride  without  any  risk  of 
having  imputed  to  Him  a  pride  more  subtle  and 
more  offensive.  More  remarkable  still,  He  offers 
Himself  as  a  pattern  of  the  very  humility  He  is 
inculcating,  without  raising  any  suspicion  of  un- 
reality. The  words,  '  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart1  (Mt  ll23),  on  the  lips  of  any  other  man, 
would  refute  the  claim  they  make.  In  His  case  it 
is  not  so.  They  mean  that  the  self  which  lays  its 
yoke  on  men  is  already  crucified,  and  has  no  claim 
to  make  on  its  own  behalf.  Toward  the  close  of 
His  life  its  open  secret  is  given,  when,  at  the  Last 
Supper,  in  full  consciousness  of  His  personal  dig- 
nity, He  washed  the  feet  of  those  who,  He  knew, 
would  fail  Him  in  the  end,  and  of  one  by  whose 
impending  treachery  His  own  would  soon  be  nailed 
to  the  cross. 

(2)  Coiisideratenpss.—With  His  idea  of  man  and 
HU  conception  of  His  vocation,  it  was  impossible 
for  Jesus  to  regard  human  personality  as  other 
than  sacred.  All  the  dues  of  humanity,  accord- 
ingly* He  paid  with  scrupulous  exactitude.  It 
wuuld  be  superfluous  to  search  in  the  narratives 
for  instances  of  His  justice,  honesty,  and  truth. 
The  distinctiveness  of  His  calling  kept  Him  apart 
from  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  institutions  of 
His  country;  but  He  was  careful  not  to  disturb 
them,  even  when  He  felt  most  critical  of  them 
(Mtl,-<--\  Mk  12"),  and  the  charge  of  rebellion 
was  readily  seen  by  Pilate  to  be  baseless.  The 
same  distinctiveness  deprived  Him  of  a  business 
career,  and,  therefore,  of  the  sphere  wherein  many 
virtues  are  most  severely  tried;  but  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  disciple  company  had  a  treasurer, 


whose  duty  it  was  to  take  care  of  the  money  in- 
trusted to  him,  and  whose  dishonesty  became  a 
step  toward  Calvary  (Jn  126).  Towards  individ- 
uals His  attitude  was  wholly  without  respect  of 
persons.  He  paid  men  the  honour  of  being  per- 
fectly frank  and  fearless  in  all  His  dealings  with 
them.  He  did  them  the  justice  of  letting  them 
know  the  judgment  He  passed  upon  them.  Herod 
Pilate,  the  Pharisees,  stood  before  His  bar  and 
heard  their  sentence.  His  fairness  is  never  more 
conspicuous  than  in  His  dealing  with  Judas,  whom 
He  would  not  permit  to  suppose  that  he  was  unde- 
tected, Jesus  fully  recognizing  that  a  man's  proba- 
tion can  be  carried  on  only  in  the  light. 

But  there  is  due  to  human  nature  more  than  the 
strictest  honesty  or  truth.  Jesus1  authority  over 
men,  instead  of  leading  Him  to  be  careless  in  the 
handling  of  a  soul,  impelled  Him  to  an  exquisite 
carefulness  which  extended  from  the  needs  of  the 
body  to  the  more  delicate  concerns  of  the  mind. 
If  He  imposes  heavy  tasks,  He  remembers  the 
frailty  of  the  human  frame :  '  Come  ye  apart,  and 
rest  awhile '  (Mk  631).  If  the  coming  grief  saddens 
His  companions,  He  turns  from  His  own  far  deeper 
sorrow  to  still  their  tumultuous  distress :  '  Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid ' 
(Jn  141).  If  He  must  rebuke,  His  reproaches  pass 
into  excuses  :  '  The  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the 
flesh  is  weak '  (Mt  2t>41).  Most  lovely  of  all  is  His 
treatment  of  those  who  might  seem  to  have  for- 
feited all  claim  to  respect.  He  laboured  by  a  more 
emphatic  courtesy,  a  more  tender  chivalry,  to  bind 
up  the  broken  self-respect,  and  to  rebuke  that 
insolent  contempt  of  the  sinful  and  degraded  which 
so  deeply  dishonours  God.  Before  the  ideal  in 
publican  and  harlot  He  bowed  in  reverence,  and 
constituted  Himself  its  resolute  defender. 

(3)  Compassion. — The  respect  which  Jesus  has 
for  human  nature  becomes,  in  presence  of  human 
need,  a  very  passion  for  helping,  healing,  saving. 
The  qualities  which  most  deeply  impressed  the 
men  and  women  of  His  day,  and  which  shine  most 
clearly  in  His  portrait,  are  not  His  supernatural 
gifts,  but  His  unwearied  goodness,  His  sincere 
kindness.  His  great  gentleness,  His  deep  and 
tender  pity.  By  these  He  has  captivated  the 
imagination,  and  won  the  reverence  of  humanity. 
The  narratives  have  felt  the  throbbing  compassion 
of  Jesus'  heart,  and  have  used  the  very  phrase 
with  a  sweet  monotony  (Mk  1",  Mt  20s*  9s6,  Lk 
713,  Mt  1414  1582). 

The  compassion  of  Jesus  is  manifest  in  the 
iconderful  works  which  are  ascribed  to  Him.  AH 
of  them,  with  the  exception  of  'the  coin  in  the 
fish's  mouth'  and  'the  withering  of  the  fruitless 
fig-tree,'  which  have  a  special  didactic  aim,  are 
works  of  mercy.  They  are,  no  doubt,  proofs  of 
power  ;  but  they  are  essentially  instances  of  the 
sympathy  of  Jesus,  in  virtue  of  which  He  enters 
into  the  fulness  of  human  need.  The  instinct  of 
one  Evangelist  has  no  doubt  directed  subsequent 
thought  toward  the  truth.  When  Jesus  wrought 
His  healing  miracles,  He  was  fulfilling  a  prophecy 
which  had  special  reference  to  sin  (Mt  817).  By 
no  easy  exercise  of  power  did  He  relieve  the  dis- 
tresses of  men,  but  by  a  real  assumption  of  their 
sorrow.  Every  such  act  stands  in  organic  con- 
nexion with  the  deed  of  the  Cross,  in  which  He 
bare  the  sin  which  is  the  root  of  all  human 
infirmities. 

Yet  more  conspicuously  the  compassion  of  Jesus 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  method  of  I/is  ministry,  which 
led  Him  to  seek  the  company  of  sinners,  not 
because  their  sin  was  not  abhorrent  to  His  nature, 
but  because  He  loved  His  vocation,  and  loved  those 
who  were  its  objects.  The  disinterestedness  which 
Plato  ascribes  to  the  true  physician  deepens,  in 
the  case  of  this  Healer  of  men,  to  a  pure  and 
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burning  passion.  Twice  His  compassion  found 
vent  in  tears:  once  in  presence  of  man's  mortality, 
once  in  sight  of  the  city  whose  abuse  of  privilege 
had  earned  extremity  of  woe.  There  are  depths 
here  we  cannot  fathom,  since  there  is  mercifully 
denied  us  perfect  knowledge  of  the  evil  which 
Jesus'  knowledge  of  God  iully  disclosed  to  His 
view.  Knowing  God,  living  in  unbroken  fellow- 
ship with  Him,  Jesus  kne-v,  as  none  other  could, 
what  sin  and  death  were.  He  lived  and  died  with 
the  spectacle  of  their  power  ever  before  Him.  His 
knowledge  is  the  measure  of  His  compassion,  and 
both  are  immeasurable. 

(4)  Forgiveness. — Without  doubt,  Jesus  believed 
Himself  to  be  the  agent  of  the  Divine  love,  the 
mediator  of  the  Divine  forgiveness.  He  had  power 
on  earth  to  forgive  sins  (Alt  I)6).  This  forgiveness 
He  announced  as  the  prerogative  of  His  office  ;  but 
the  actual  experience  of  forgiveness,  as  the  redeem- 
ing act  of  God,  came  through  the  love  which  Jesus 
Himself  manifested.  His  welcome  of  sinners  was 
their  reception  into  the  fellowship  of  God.  This 
is  a  fact  which  no  prejudice  against  doctrine 
ought  to  invalidate,  which,  probably,  no  doctrine 
can  adequately  explain.  Hence  follow  two  features 
of  the  portrait  of  Christ,  each  most  significant  and 
suggestive.  He  accepted  the  gratitude  of  forgiven 
sinners  as  though  He  were  God's  own  representa- 
tive (Lk  "*»-«>)  ;  and  He  regarded  sins  committed 
against  Himself  as  committed  against  God,  who 
in  His  mission  was  seeking  to  save  men.  His  for- 
giveness of  such  offences,  accordingly,  is  not  meas- 
urable in  terms  of  quantity — unto  seven  times  or 
seventy  times  seven  ;  but  has  the  very  qualities 
of  boundlessness  and  inexhaustibleness  which  He 
attributes  to  the  forgiveness  of  God.  There  is 
only  one  limitation,  and  that  does  not  belong  to 
the  character  of  God.  but  to  the  constitution  of 
human  nature.  There  is  a  sin  which  hath  never 
forgiveness  (Mt  12«- 32,  Mk  3-s-  »  Lk  1210).  It  does 
not  consist,  however,  in  a  definite  offence  against 
God  or  His  Christ,  but  in  a  frame  of  mind,  an 
habitude  of  soul,  which  is  psychologically  beyond 
reacli  of  forgiveness.  Apart  from  this  limit,  which 
on  God's  side  is  none,  forgiveness  is  infinite. 

When,  accordingly,  we  proceed  to  examine  the 
sins  committed  against  Jesus,  we  perceive  that 
they  form  an  ascending  scale  of  guilt,  according 
to  the  advancing  measure  of  light  and  privilege 
against  which  they  were  committed,  and  so  also 
of  pain  to  Him  and  of  peril  to  the  transgressors. 
First,  there  is  the  sin  of  those  who  were  directly 
responsible  for  His  death.  Dark  and  dreadful 
though  this  was,  compounded  of  tiie  vilest  qualities 
of  polluted  human  nature,  it  was,  nevertheless, 
even  in  its  deadliest  guilt,  not  a  sin  against  abso- 
lutely clear  conviction.  Hence  the  victim  of  so 
much  wrong  prays  even  while  the  nails  rend  His 
flesh:  'Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do '  (Lk  2334).  It  is  impossible  to  narrow 
the  scope  of  this  petition  to  the  unconscious  instru- 
ments, the  Roman  soldiers  ;  it  must  extend  also 
to  the  Jews  themselves,  to  the  mob,  and  even 
to  their  more  guilty  rulers.  Peter  (Ac  317)  and 
Paul  (1  Co  28)  cannot  have  been  mistaken  in  their 
interpretation  of  the  crime  which  slew  their  Lord. 

Second,  there  is  the  sin  of  those  who  deserted  Him 
in  His  need,  and  especially  of  him  who  denied  his 
Master  with  oaths  and  curses.  They  were  bound 
to  Jesus  by  every  tie  of  affection  and  of  loyalty. 
He  trusted  them,  and  they  failed  Him.  Yet  it 
could  not  be  said  of  them  that  they  knew  what 
they  did.  Their  action  was  without  premedita- 
tion, without  real  sense  of  its  meaning.  A  spasm 
of  overpowering  fear  confounded  their  intelligence 
and  destroyed  their  resolution.  Shameful  it  was, 
and  must  have  wrung  the  heart  of  Jesus  with 
anguish ;   yet   at    its    worst    it   was   committed 


against  the  Son  of  Man,  not  against  the  Holy 
Spirit.  I  hey  knew  not  what  they  were  about  in 
do  but  He  knew  (Mk  14"),  and  b?oke  their  hear  s 
with  Him  tree  forgiveness  (v  '-) 

Third,  the  sin  of  Judas,  of  all  the  crimes  of 
which  gmlty  man  is  capable,  treachery  is  in  the 
judgment  of  all  men,  the  most  dreadful;  and 
therefore  Dante  (JW.frr„„,  xxxi.  1:;})  has  place5 
Judas  in  the  jaws  or  Lucifer.  Did  Judas  then 
commit  the  sin  against  the  iMy  Spirit?  It  is 
profitless  to  discuta  the  question.  No  absolute 
verdict  is  possible.  It  is  certain  that  Jesus  dealt 
with  Judas,  in  clear  light  of  truth,  with  the 
utmost  consideration,  and  with  far-reach  in"-  for 
bearance.  Appeal  after  appeal  He  made  to  him 
seeking  to  reveal  him  to  himself,  while  scrupul 
lously  shielding  him  from  the  suspicions  of  his 
fellows,  and  retaining  him  to  the  last  possible 
moment  within  the  sphere  of  loving  influence. 
Finally,  He  gave  him  that  permission  to  do  wron" 
which  human  freedom  wrings  from  Divine  omni* 
potence,  and  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  God's 
severest  judgment  upon  the  sinner  (Jn  13'",  Jit 
2(i*»  H  V).  Who  can  tell  if  it  be  not  also  God's  last 
offer  of  mercy  ?  In  the  end  (perhaps  not  too  late), 
the  goodness  of  Jesus  smote  with  overwhelming 
force  upon  the  conscience  of  Judas.  He  'repented 
himself '  ( Mt  273).  Whatever  value  may  be  attached 
to  such  repentance,  whatever  destiny  may  have 
awaited  Judas  beyond  the  veil  of  flesh,  which  he 
so  violently  tore  aside,  there  can  at  least  be  no 
more  impressive  testimony  to  the  forbearance,  the 
love,  and  the  wisdom  of  Jesus,  than  this  over- 
whelming remorse. 

v.  The  Virtues  of  His  vocation.— The  end 
for  which  Jesus  lived  determined  all  His  actions, 
and  called  into  exercise  all  the  virtues  of  His 
character,  as  well  the  more  general  characteristics 
of  spiritual-mindedness,  love  to  God,  and  love  to 
men,  as  the  specific  virtues  of  His  social  relations. 
The  vocation  of  Jesus,  however,  as  Servant  of  the 
Lord  was  definite  ;  and  with  respect  to  it  He  had 
a  definite  work  to  do.  Questions  as  to  the  concep- 
tions which  it  implies  with  respect  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  Christ's  person  do  not  now  concern  us.  But 
we  are  concerned  to  observe  that,  in  His  discharge 
of  His  duty,  certain  aspects  of  His  character  shine 
forth  with  special  beauty.    They  are  such  as  these — 

1.  Faithfulness. — There  is  an  unmistakable  note 
of  compulsion  in  His  life.  He  has  received  a  pre- 
cise charge,  and  He  will  carry  it  out  with  absolute 
precision  and  unswerving  fidelity.  This  is  the 
mind  of  the  boy,  when  as  yet  the  nature  of  His 
mission  cannot  have  been  fully  before  Him  (Lk 
249).  This  is  the  conviction  of  the  man,  who  has 
come  to  know  what  office  He  holds,  and  what  is 
the  thing  He  has  to  do  or  endure  (Mt  16a,  Mk  831). 
Many  specific  expressions  (e.g.  Jn  4Si  94,5  ll0*1') 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  His  life  convey  the  same 
impression  of  a  man  looking  forward  to  a  goal,  in 
itself  most  terrible,  yet  pressing  toward  it  with 
unwavering  determination.  The  imperative  of 
duty,  and  the  burden  of  inexorable  necessity,  are 
laid  upon  His  conscience  ;  and  He  responds  with 
complete  obedience. 

The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  who 
displays  a  singular  insight  into  the  ethical  condi- 
tions of  Christ's  work,  mentions  the  virtue  of 
fidelity  as  being  conspicuous  in  '  the  Apostle  and 
High  Priest  of  our  confession'  (He  3-- G),  and  draws 
a  far-reaching  parallel  and  contrast  between  Hiin 
and  Moses,  as  between  a  son  and  »  servant.  In 
filial  faithfulness  there  are  three  aspects:  (a)  per- 
fect identification  with  the  Father's  will,  (b)  entire 
absorption  in  the  Father's  concerns,  (c)  free  access 
to  the  Father's  resources;  and  these  are  plainly 
seen  in  Christ's  discharge  of  His  duty.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  servility.     The  w;ll  to 
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which  He  yielded  absolute  devotion  is  that  of  One 
whom  He  perfectly  loved  and  trusted,  to  whom  He 
could  freely  come  for  everything  He  required. 
The  absolute  control  of  the  Divine  resources,  which 
is  attributed  to  Him  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Jn  133), 
is  borne  out  by  every  trait  of  the  Synoptic  por- 
trait. He  was  not  toiling  with  inadequate  resources 
at  an  uncomprehended  task.  Even  when  the  strain 
upon  His  will  is  heaviest,  and  His  whole  soul  shrinks 
from  what  lies  before  Him,  there  is  one  word  which 
delivers  His  faithfulness  from  any  suspicion  of 
bondage  :  'Father,  if  it  be  possible '  (Mt 

20»-«  Mk  14**,  Lk  22*2). 
v,  2.  Courage.— The  courage  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
crown  of  His  faithfulness.  It  was  not  tested  by 
such  occasions  as  the  sinking  ship  or  the  stricken 
field,  but  by  conditions  yet  more  severe.  Out- 
raged prejudice,  wounded  pride  of  caste,  threatened 
privilege,  were  banded  together  to  destroy  Him. 
They  disguised  themselves  in  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  God.  They,  no  doubt,  attracted  to  their  side 
sincere,  though  unenlightened,  loyalty  to  His  cause  ; 
and  Jesus  must  have  known  the  reformer's  keenest 
pain,  the  sense  of  wounding  good  and  true  men. 
They  sought  alliances  with  powers  most  alien  to 
their  professed  aims.  They  found  support  in  the 
ignorant  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude,  who  mistook 
the  aims  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  more  culpable  mis- 
understanding of  His  disciples  and  friends.  The 
Fourth  Gospel  is  surely  historic  in  representing 
the  breach  between  Jesus  and  the  leaders  of  the 
religious  world  of  His  day  as  having  taken  place 
in  the  opening  weeks  of  His  ministry.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  the  wide  divergence  of  His  views 
from  those  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  should 
not  have  been  manifest  in  the  very  first  announce- 
ment of  them.  He  certainly  was  not,  and  His 
adversaries  could  not  have  been,  blind  to  the  issues 
of  the  controversy.  It  had  not  proceeded  far, 
when  it  became  apparent  to  them  that  it  could 
be  terminated  only  by  their  defeat  or  by  His 
destruction.  With  unscrupulous  plans  and  bitter 
hate  they  laboured  to  compass  His  ruin.  With 
sublime  courage  He  persevered  in  His  vocation, 
though  lie  was  well  aware  that  every  step  He 
took  only  made  the  end  more  certain.  When  the 
end  comes,  it  finds  Him  spiritually  prepared.  He 
moves  with  firm  and  equal  tread.  From  the 
loving  fellowship  of  the  Supper  He  passes,  without 
bewilderment,  to  the  conflict  of  Gethsemane.  From 
the  shadow  of  the  trees  and  the  darker  shade  of 
His  unknown  agony,  He  goes  to  face  the  traitor, 
with  no  other  tremor  than  that  of  amazement  at 
such  consummate  wickedness  (Lk  2218)  ;  and  sur- 
renders Himself  to  the  instruments  of  injustice, 
less  their  captive  than  their  conqueror.  Amid 
the  worst  tortures  men  can  inflict,  we  hear  no 
murmur.  We  do  not  merely  observe,  with  what 
of  admiration  it  might  have  deserved,  a  stoical 
fortitude,  which  proudly  repels  every  assault  on 
the  self-sufficiency  of  the  human  spirit.  We 
observe  a  more  moving  spectacle,  the  Servan  tof 
the  Lord  accepting  unfathoined  pain  as  the  crown 
of  His  vocation,  thus  rendering  to  the  Father  a 
perfect  obedience,  and  finishing  the  work  given 
H/in  to  do. 

3.  Patience.— It  is  an  error  to  describe  patience 
as  a  'passive'  virtue,  if  by  that  epithet  is  indi- 
cated the  spirit  which  makes  no  resistance,  because 
resistance  is  seen  to  be  futile.  Patience  is  rather 
tne  assonate  of  courage,  and  springs  from  the  same 
root,  namely,  identification  of  will  with  -a  great 
and  enduring  purpose.  Jesus  has  made  the  eternal 
purpose  of  God  for  the  redemption  of  man  the 
controlling  principle  of  His  life;  and  therefore 
He  is  enabled  to  be  patient,  in  the  widest  and 
deepest  meanings  of  the  term.  He.  patiently  waits 
Joi    hod.     This  lesson  He  learned  from  the  OT  ■ 


this  gift  He  acquired  in  that  deep  communion 
with  God,  which  was  the  privilege  of  the  OT 
believer,  and  is  the  heart  of  all  true  religion 
Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  a  man  so  intense 
endowed,  moreover,  with  supernatural  powers' 
than  His  reserve.  He  is  eager  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  His  task,  straitened  till  His  baptism  be 
accomplished  (Lk  1250).  Yet  He  is  never  betrayed 
into  rashness  of  speech  or  action.  He  maintains 
His  attitude  of  intent  expectancy.  The  idea  of 
an  '  hour '  for  Himself,  and  for  His  work,  and  for 
His  great  victory,  known  to  the  Father,  and  made 
known  at  His  discretion,  lies  deep  in  the  heart  of 
Jesus  (Mk  13«  14",  Lk  1021,  Jn  2*  4«- 23  5-5-  ^  ;«)  820 
1223-  2T,  131  171).  To  Him  time  was  the  measure  of 
God's  purpose  ;  death,  '  God's  instant.'  He/«ucpo- 
dvpeT,  suffers  long  with  way  war  dor  injurious  persons. 
God  hides  Him  in  His  pavilion  from  the  strife  of 
tongues,  and  from  that  sense  of  personal  injury 
which  enkindles  temper  and  provokes  unadvised 
speech.  So  identified  is  He  with  God,  that  offences 
against  Himself  lose  themselves  in  Divine  forgive- 
ness. His  meekness  is  not  weakness,  but  that 
amazing  strength  which  can  take  up  a  personal 
wrong,  and  carry  it  into  the  Divine  presence  with 
vicarious  suffering.  He  vwofiivet,  endures  in  undying 
hope  the  severest  trial  (He  122-  8).  The  idea  that 
His  death  was  unexpected  by  Jesus,  and  felt  by 
Him  to  demand  an  explanation  which  He  attempted 
to  provide  in  obscure  suggestions  and  laboured 
analogies,  is  most  false  to  the  profound  unity  of 
His  character.  The  Cross  is  the  key  to  His  char- 
acter. This  was  the  climax  of  His  mission,  the 
introduction  to  the  victory  which  lay  beyond ; 
and  this,  when  it  came,  He  endured  with  a  l  brave 
patience '  which  was  rooted  in  His  assurance  that 
His  vocation  was  from  God  and  could  not  fail. 
/This  was  His  victory,  even  His  patience  (Rev  l9). 
4.  Calmness. — The  patience  of  Jesus  has  for  its 
inner  correlative  deep  serenity  of  soul.  He  lived 
in  God ;  and,  therefore,  He  was  completely  master 
of  Himself.  We  observe  in  Him,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  control  of  the  so-called  lower  desires 
of  our  nature  which  was  the  Greek  conception  of 
sober-in indedness  or  temperance.  We  see,  beyond 
this,  a  more  remarkable  proof  of  self-possession 
in  His  control  over  the  very  motives  and  desires 
which  impelled  Him  to  devote  His  life  to  the 
service  of  God  and  man.  There  is  no  feeling  of 
strain  in  the  utterances  of  His  soul  as  He  speaks 
of  or  to  His  Father.  The  phenomena  of  excite- 
ment or  rapture,  which  disfigure  so  many  religious 
biographies,  are  wholly  absent  from  the  record  of 
His  deepest  experiences.  In  His  attitude  toward 
men,  whom  He  regarded  it  as  His  mission  to  save, 
there  is  perfect  sanity.  The  harsh  or  strident 
note,  which  is  scarcely  ever  absent  in  the  speeches 
of  reformers,  is  never  audible  in  His  words.  His 
love  for  men  is  not  a  mountain  torrent,  but  a-  deep, 
calm  current,  flowing  through  all  His  activities. 
AVe  cannot,  with  verbal  exactness,  attribute  to  Him 
the  'enthusiasm  of  humanity,'  which  the  author 
of  Ecce  Homo  regards  as  the  essential  quality  of  a 
Christian  in  relation  to  his  fellow-men,  if,  at  least, 
the  phrase  suggest  even  the  slightest  want  of 
balance,  or  any  ignorance  of  the  issues  of  action, 
or  any  carelessness  with  respect  to  them.  He i  is 
the  minister  of  the  Divine  purposes,  never  of  His 
own  emotions,  however  pure  and  lofty  these  may 
be.  Yet  we  are  not  to  impute  to  Him  any  un- 
emotional callousness.  He  never  lost  His  calm- 
ness;  but  He  was  not  always  calm.  He  repelled 
temptation  with  deep  indignation  (Mk  S33).  Hypo- 
crisy roused  Him  to  a  flame  of  judgment  (Mk  A 
ll15-",  Mt  23i-»).  Treachery  shook  Him  to  the 
very  centre  of  His  being  (Jn  1321).  The  waves  of 
human  sorrow  broke  over  Him  with  a  £rt?^r 
grief  than  wrung  the  bereaved  sisters  (Jn  ll3     )• 
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There  were  times  when  He  bore  an  unknown 
agony,  which  could  he  shared  by  none,  though 
He  sought  for  human  sympathy  up  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  sanctuary  of  pain  (.In  12^7,  Mkl4H2-8*). 
Yet,  whatever  His  soul's  discipline  might  be,  He 
never  lost  His  self-control,  was  never  distracted  or 
afraid,  but  remained  true  to  His  mission  and  to 
His  Father.  He  feels  anger,  or  sorrow,  or  trouble, 
but  these  emotions  are  under  the  control  of  a  will 
that  is  one  with  the  Divine  will,  and  therefore  are 
comprehended  within  the  perfect  peace  of  a  mind 
stayed  on  God.  " 

S.  Self-sacrifice.—'  Christ  pleased  not  Himself ' 
(Ro  153).  These  words,  brief  though  they  be,  sum 
up  the  character  of  Christ  as  St.  Paul  conceived 
it.  They  convey,  without  doubt,  the  impression 
made  by  the  record  of  His  life.  If  this  estimate 
is  just,  if  Christ  was  an  absolutely  unselfish  man, 
if  He  made  a  full  sacrifice  of  Himself,  His  char- 
acter stands  alone,  unique  in  the  moral  universe. 
We  cannot  make  this  statement  without  raising 
problems  of  immense  difficulty,  which  it  is  the 
business  of  theology  to  face.  But  no  mystery 
beyond  ought  to  restrict  our  acknowledgment  of 
ethical  fact.  Christ  had  a  self,  like  other  men, 
and  might  have  made  it,  in  its  intense  individu- 
ality, His  end,  laying  a  tax  upon  the  whole  uni- 
verse in  order  to  satisfy  it.  The  ideal  of  self- 
satisfaction  was  necessarily  present  to  His  mind, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  inevitably  suggested  in  alt  self- 
consciousness.  It  was  definitely  presented  to  Him 
in  His  temptation  in  the  wilderness.  But  once 
for  all  in  that  initial  conflict,  and  again  and  again 
in  life,  He  beat  back  the  temptation,  rejected  that 
ideal,  surrendered  Himself  to  His  vocation,  and 
sought  no  other  satisfaction  than  its  fulfilment. 
His  life  is  a  sacrifice.  He  set  the  world  behind 
His  back,  and  had  no  place  or  portion  in  it  (Lk958). 
The  way  He  went  was  the  path  of  self-denial  and 
cross-bearing  (Mk  S34,  Jn  1226-  21).  His  death  was 
a  sacrifice.  The  death  of  one  whose  life  was  a 
sacrifice  must  have  had  sacrificial  significance  for 
God  and  man.  It  could  not  be  a  fate  to  be  ex- 
plained by  an  after-thought.  It  must  have  been 
essentially  an  action,  a  voluntary  offering  made  to 
God,  laid  on  the  altar  of  human  need.  The  story 
of  the  Passion,  read  from  the  point  where  He  stead- 
fastly set  His  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem  to  the  point 
where  He  went,  as  He  was  wont,  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  so  through  every  detail  of  suffering, 
portrays,  indeed,  one  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter, 
but  as  certainly  one  who,  having  power  to  keep 
His  life,  laid  it  down,  in  free  surrender,  in  deep 
love  to  the  Father  (Jn  1017*  18).  He  was  endowed 
with  powers  which  He  might  have  exerted  to 
deliver  Himself  from  the  hand  of  His  enemies  ; 
He  did  not  so  exert  them.  He  did  not  even 
employ  them  to  win  one  slightest  alleviation  of 
His  sufferings.  He  might  have  saved  Himself ; 
yet,  with  deeper  truth,  Himself  He  could  not  save. 
The  self-sacrifice  of  Christ  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  the  purchase  of  man's  redemption, 
the  basis  of  that  morality  which  finds  in  Him  its 
standard  and  its  example. 

Concluding  estimate. — When  we  have  studied 
the  character  of  Christ  from  the  points  of  view  sug- 
gested in  the  foregoing  scheme,  we  are  conscious 
that  we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  a  great  sub- 
ject, to  whose  wealth  of  meaning  no  formal  study 
can  do  justice.  The  character  of  Christ  presents 
'  unsearchable  riches '  to  every  sympathetic  student. 
Every  generation,  since  His  bodily  presence  was 
withdrawn,  has  been  pursuing  that  investigation  ; 
none  has  comprehended  His  fulness,  or  been  forced 
to  look  elsewhere  for  information  and  inspiration. 
He  has  laid  upon  us  the  necessity  of  continuously 
seeking  to  understand  Him,  and  of  applying,  in 


the  manifold  occasions  and 


circumstances  of  life, 


the  fulness  of  the  mora.  ^^.S'^mS 
i.  When,  however  we  pause  in  our  detailed  study 
-to  whatever  ength  we  may  have  carried  it—or 
n  our  application  of  His  precept  and  examnle-- 
however  successfully,  or  with  "whoever  wfstfuT 
consc.ousness  of  failure,  we  may  have  pursued  t 
when  we  lift  our  gaze  afresh  to  the  portrait  pre- 
sented in  the  Gospels,  the  impression  deepens  upon 
us  with  new  and  overwhelming  conviction,  that  in 
Christ  there  is  achieved,  as  a  fact  of  the  moral 
universe,  goodness,  not  merely  comparative,  but 
absolute.  It  is  not  merely  that  among  the  choice 
spirits  of  our  race  He  occupies  the  front  rank 
but  that  He  stands  alone.  JesUs  Christ  is  the 
Master  of  all  who  seek  to  know  God,  in  the  sense 
that  His  ciiaracter  is  supreme  and  final  in  the 
moral  progress  of  humanity.  He  is  completely 
human.  Like  men,  He  pursued  the  pathway  of 
development.  Like  men,  He  was  assailed  by 
temptation,  and  waged  incessant  warfare  with 
evil  suggestions.  Yet  He  is  absolutely  unique. 
He  is  not  merely  better  than  other  men.  He  is 
what  all  men  ought  to  be.  It  is  not  merely  that 
we  see  in  Him  an  approximation  to  the  moral 
ideal,  nearer  and  more  successful  than  is  to  be 
discerned  in  any  other  man  ;  but  that  we  find  in 
Him  the  moral  ideal,  once  for  all  realized  and 
incarnated,  so  that  no  man  can  ever  go  beyond 
Him,  while  all  men  in  all  ages  will  find  it  their 
strength  and  joy  to  grow  up  toward  the  measure 
of  His  stature.  Again  and  again  we  are  made  to 
feel,  when  we  contemplate  such  virtues  as  have 
been  adverted  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  e.g.  love 
to  God,  love  to  men,  consecration,  unselfishness, 
and  the  like,  that  there  is  the  note  of  absoluteness 
in  His  attainment.  Between  Him  and  the  ideal 
there  is  no  hairbreadth  of  disparity.  His  fulfilment 
of  the  will  of  God  is  complete.  What  God  meant 
man  to  be  is  at  once  disclosed  and  finished. 

2.  The  positive  conception  of  the  absolute  good- 
ness of  Jesus  carries  with  it  the  negative  conception 
of  His  sinlessness.  As  we  stand  before  the  figure 
in  the  Gospels,  our  sense  of  His  perfection  reaches 
special  solemnity  and  tenderness  in  the  impression 
of  His  stainless  and  lovely  purity.  Attempts,  no 
doubt,  have  been  made  to  fasten  some  charge  of 
sin  on  Jesus,  e.g.  that  of  a  hasty  or  imperious 
temper  ;  or  even  to  extract  from  Himself  some 
acknowledgment  of  imperfection  ( Mk  101B) .  These 
attempts  have  totally  failed,  and  have  exhibited 
nothing  so  clearly  as  the  fact  that  they  are  after- 
thoughts, designed  to  establish  the  a  priori  dogma 
that  sinlessness  is  an  impossibility.  Such  pro- 
cedure is,  of  course,  wholly  unscientific.  If  a 
record,  otherwise  trustworthy,  presents  us  with 
the  portrait  of  a  sinless  man,  we  are  not  entitled 
to  reject  its  testimony  because,  if  we  accept  it,  we 
shall  have  to  abandon  a  dogma  or  revise  an  in- 
duction. AVhen,  accordingly,  we  study  the  NT 
with  unprejudiced  mind,  two  great  certainties  are 
established  beyond  question. 

(1)  The  impression  of  His  sinlessness  made  upon 
His  disciples. — Some  of  these  men  had  been  in 
close  contact  with  Him,  a  fellowship  so  intimate 
that  it  was  impossible  that  they  could  be  mistaken 
in  Hitn.  Through  this  intimacy  their  moral  ideas 
were  enlarged  and  enriched  ;  their  spiritual  insight 
was  made  delicate  and  true.  The  men  who  created 
the  ethic  of  the  NT  are  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the 
human  race,  and  they  owed  their  inspiration  to 
their  Master.  They  knew  all  the  facts.  They 
were  spiritually  competent  to  form  a  sound  esti- 
mate. Without  a  tinge  of  hesitation  they  ascribe 
to  Him  complete  separation  from  the  very  principle 
of  evil  (1  1'  tf",  2  Co521, 1  Jn  M5,  He4"7-»).  They 
assign  to  Him  an  office  which  required  absolute 
sinlessness,  knowing  that  any  proof  of  deviation 
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from  the  holiness  of  God  would  have  reduced  the 
claim  they  made  on  behalf  of  their  Master  to 
utter  confusion  (Ac  31*  7522214, 1  Jn  21).  A  group 
of  men,  who  knew  Christ  thoroughly,  believed  Him 
to  be  sinless.  A  generation,  which  had  the  facts 
fully  before  them,  accepted  this  as  the  truth  re- 
garding Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Add  to  this  the 
mysterious  effect  the  personality  of  Jesus  had 
upon  those  whose  contact  with  Him  was  brief, 
even  momentary— Pilate  (Lk  23*),  Pilate's  wife 
(Mt  2719),  the  centurion  who  superintended  the 
judicial  murder  (Mk  1539,  Lk  2317),  the  malefactor 
who  died  beside  Him  (Lk  2340ff).  Among  all  the 
witnesses  the  traitor  himself  is  the  clearest  and 
fullest  (Mt27*). 

The  knowledge  which  spirit  has  of  spirit,  the 
insight  of  our  moral  nature,  the  verdict  of  con- 
science, are  all  confounded  if  the  taint  of  sin  lay 
on  the  soul  of  Jesus. 

(2)  His  own  self-knowledge  and  His  own  self- 
witness,  which  establish  the  fact  of  a  conscience 
at  once  perfectly  true  and  absolutely  void  of  any 
sense  of  sin. 

(a)  He  taught  His  disciples  to  pray  for  forgive- 
ness ;  but  He  never  set  them  the  example  of  asking 
it  on  His  own  behalf.  He  was  their  example  in 
prayer  as  in  all  else  ;  but  that  which  is  a  constituent 
element  in  the  prayers  of  all  sinful  men,  the  con- 
fession of  sin  and  the  supplication  of  forgiveness, 
does  not  appear  in  any  prayer  of  His.  There  is 
even  a  scrupulous  avoidance  of  any  phrase  which 
would  seem  to  include  Himself  in  the  class  of  those 
whose  prayers  must  contain  this  element,  e.g. 
Mt  69- 14  7U,  where  'ye'  is  emphatic  and  significant. 

(&)  He  is  absolutely  intolerant  of  evil.  He 
counsels  the  extreme  of  loss  in  preference  to  its 
presence  (Mk  9lM9).  He  traces  it  to  its  source  in 
heart  and  will,  and  demands  cleansing  and  renewal 
there  (Mk  715""28).  Yet  nowhere  does  He  bewail  His 
own  pollution,  or  seek  for  cleansing.  He  lives  a 
life  of  strenuous  devotion  ;  but  there  is  not  a  hint 
of  any  process  of  mortifying  sin  in  His  members. 
Such  unconsciousness  of  sin  is  a  psychological 
impossibility,  if  His  was  simply  the  goodness  of  an 
aspiring,  struggling,  human  soul,  striving  after 
the  ideal,  and  ever  drawing  nearer  it.  By  the 
very  height  of  His  ideal  He  would  be  convicted  of 
shortcoming.  But  nothing  in  His  language  or 
bearing  suggests,  even  remotely,  such  a  conviction. 
We  know  this  Man,  and  we  know  that  in  His  own 
consciousness  there  was  no  gulf  between  Him  and 
perfection,  and  that  to  His  own  deepest  feeling 
there  was  between  Him  and  the  Father  perfect 
moral  identity.  If  this  Man  be  a  sinner,  the  com- 
petence of  the  moral  judgment  is  destroyed  for  ever. 

(c)  He  required  moral  renewal  on  the  part  of  all 
men  (Mt  18',  Jn  3"*).  But  there  is  no  record  of 
the  conversion  of  Jesus,  and  there  is  no  hint  of  a 
belief  on  His  part  that  He  needed  it.  True,  He 
accepted,  or  rather  demanded,  baptism  of  John  ; 
but  His  action,  as  interpreted  by  Himself,  plainly 
implies  that  in  uniting  Himself  with  the  sinful 
people,  He  was  under  constraint  of  love,  and  not 
under  the  compulsion  of  an  alarmed  and  awakened 
conscience.  That  there  was  anything  in  His  ex- 
perience analogous  to  a  death  to  sin  of  His  own, 
and  a  rising  into  a  life  of  new  obedience,  is  con- 
tradicted by  every  line  of  the  Gospel  portrait. 

(tf)  He  loved  and  pitied  sinners.  His  sympa- 
,vi^1(;?eatin^t  of  them  stands  ^  ^vely  contrast 
w  th  the  cruelty  of  the  Pharisaic  method.     Yet,  in 

nrL  f  !al-mf  ,with  sinners'  He  Preserves  the 
note  of    ethical  distinction.      He   unites   Himself 

hPfL  ?n,erS'      H^s  bearing    is    a   fact,    even 

most tvmil^;-  Yet  at  the  P°int  oE  closest  a«d 
most  sympa  he  tic  union  with  sinners  there  is  com- 

ternl  h'T  ail0°fness  frora  their  sin-  The  con- 
tention that  only  a  sinner  can  properly  understand 


a  sinner,  and  fully  sympathize  with  him,  is  -purely 
a  priori,  and  absolutely  refuted  by  the  ministry 
of  Jesus.  Did  any  philanthropist,  any  lover  of 
souls,  ever  sympathize  as  Jesus  did  with  sinners? 
Long  before  Christ,  Plato  had  noted  and  disposed 
of  the  fallacy  that  a  man  needs  to  be  tainted  with 
sin  before  he  can  effectively  deal  with  it.  '  Vice 
can  never  know  both  itself  and  virtue ;  but  virtue 
in  a  well-instructed  nature  will  in  time  acquire  a 
knowledge  at  once  of  itself  and  of  vice.  The 
virtuous  man,  therefore,  and  not  the  vicious  man, 
will  make  the  wise  judge '  (Republic,  409).  Let  us 
add,  not  a  wise  judge  merely,  but  a  loving  friend 
and  helper.  Sin  is  a  hindrance,  not  a  help,  in 
loving.  The  crowning  help  which  Jesus  bestowed 
on  sinners  was  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  This  was 
beyond  doubt  a  Divine  prerogative,  both  in  the 
minds  of  those  "who  observed  His  conduct  and  in 
His  own.  If  He  exercised  it,  therefore,  while 
aware  of  His  own  sinfulness,  He  was  uttering 
blasphemy,  and  the  worst  verdict  of  His  critics  was 
justifiable.  His  forgiving  sin  is  absolute  proof 
that  to  His  own  consciousness  He  was  sinless. 

(e)  He  died  for  sinners.  What  has  just  been 
said  of  His  forgiving  sinners  applies  with  yet 
mightier  force  to  His  deed  in  dying.  He  believed 
it  to  be  of  such  unique  value  for  God  that,  on  the 
ground  of  it,  He  could  forgive  the  sins  of  men. 
Without  trenching  on  the  discussions  that  gather 
round  the  death  of  Christ,  and  without  attempting 
any  dogmatic  statement,  we  are  safe  in  asserting 
that  to  Jesus  His  blood  was  covenant  blood,  rati- 
fying the  New  Covenant  which  had  been  the  pro- 
found anticipation  of  OT  prophecy  (Jer  3181'84). 
No  man,  conscious  of  being  himself  a  sinner,  could 
have  supposed  that  his  death  would  create  the 
Covenant  and  procure  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Since 
Jesus  certainly  believed  that  His  death  would 
have  this  stupendous  effect,  it  is  certain  also  that 
He  believed  Himself  to  be  utterly  removed  from 
the  need  of  forgiveness. 

What  is  thus  to  be  traced,  as  the  implication  of 
our  Lord's  dealing  with  sinners,  becomes  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  His  explicit  self-assertion.  It  may 
be  that,  had  these  utterances  stood  alone,  they 
might  have  been  discounted  as  due  to  dogmatic 
preconceptions  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  Since, 
however,  they  are  in  complete  psychological  har- 
mony with  the  whole  Synoptic  portraiture,  they 
cannot  be  thus  explained  away.  They  are,  besides, 
precisely  what  might  be  looked  for,  and  carry  with 
them  strong  internal  evidence  of  their  genuineness. 
Innocence  may  be  unconscious  of  itself,  but  not 
that  sinlessness  which  is  the  correlate  of  perfection. 
Self-knowledge  must  accompany  that  goodness 
which  grows  toward  maturity,  and  maintains  its 
integrity  against  temptation.  Jesus  did  not  live  in 
a  golden  mist.  He  may  be  trusted  in  His  self- 
witness  ;  and  the  occasions  mentioned  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  on  which  He  bore  such  witness  are 
precisely  those  of  great  trial  or  deep  experience, 
when  a  man  is  permitted,  nay  required,  to  state 
the  truth  regarding  Himself.  He  bears  witness: 
(a)  before  His  enemies,  as  part  of  His  self-defence 
(Jn  8>«),  arguing  from  His  purity  of  heart  to  His 
undimmed  vision  of  things  unseen  ;  (0)  to  His 
own,  as  example  and  encouragement  (Jn  15  ), 
revealing  the  secret  of  a  serene  and  joyful  life,  as 
part  of  His  last  charge  and  message  ;  (7)  to ^  His 
Father,  in  an  hour  of  sacred  communion  (Jn  It  ), 
as  the  review  and  estimate  of  His  life  ;  (6)  on  the 
cross  (Jn  19"),  as  the  summary  of  His  long  war- 
fare, the  note  of  final  achievement  of  the  whole 
will  of  God. 

If  Jesus  were  in  any  degree  sinful,  He  must 
have  known  it,  and  had  He  known  it  He  would 
have  told  us.  If  He  knew  it  and  did  not  tell  us, 
we  should  have  just  cause  of  complaint  against 
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Him,  since,  in  that  case,  He  must  have  allowed  a 
false  impression  to  grow  up  regarding  Him.  If  He 
was  sinful  and  did  not  know  it,  He  must  fall  out 
of  the  rank  of  the  best  men,  because  in  that  case 
He  lacks  the  noblest  and  most  moving  element  in 
the  character  of  those  who  have  agonized  heaven- 
ward,— a  deep  sense  of  demerit  and  an  adoring 
sense  of  the  grace  of  God.  Hut,  in  truth,  the 
mere  statement  of  these  alternatives  and  infer- 
ences is  intolerable.  The  conscience  of  the  race 
has  been  created  by  Jesus  Christ.  His  character 
is  at  once  the  rebuke  and  the  inspiration  of  every 
age.  He  is  the  moral  ideal  realized  once  for  all. 
There  is  no  other,  no  higher  goodness  than  that 
which  is  incarnated  in  Him;  and,  as  has  been 
said,  'the  difference  between  the  highest  morality 
that  exists  and  a  perfect  one  is  a  difference  not  of 
degree,  but  of  kind '  (Davidson,  Thvl.  of  0.  T.). 

To  this  affirmation  regarding  Jesus  we  are  con- 
strained to  come.  Nothing  less  is  x  fair  inter- 
pretation of  the  record.  He  stands  alone.  Man 
though  He  be,  He  is  distinguished  from  all  men  by 
unique  moral  and  spiritual  excellence.  Between 
Him  and  God  there  is  a  relationship  to  which  there 
is  no  parallel  in  the  case  of  any  other  man.  The 
absolute  distinctiveness  of  the  character  of  Christ 
is  not  a  dogma,  constructed  under  philosophical  or 
theological  influences.  It  is  a  fact  to  which  every 
line  of  the  portrait  bears  unanswerable  evidence. 
Stated  as  a  fact,  however,  it  becomes  at  once  a 
problem  which  cannot  be  evaded.  '  Whence  hath 
this  man  these  things  ?  '  How  the  answer  shall  be 
framed, — whether  the  Nicene  formula  is  adequate, 
or,  if  not,  how  it  is  to  be  corrected  and  supple- 
mented, is  the  task  laid  upon  the  intellect  and 
conscience  of  the  Church  of  to-day.  It  is  certain 
that  upon  the  earnestness  and  honesty  with  which 
she  takes  up  that  task  will  depend  her  vitality  and 
her  permanence.  It  is  certain  also  that  intellectual 
progress  in  apprehending  the  mystery  of  the  Person 
of  Christ  will  be  conditioned  by  moral  progress  in 
apprehending,  appropriating,  and  reproducing  the 
perfection  of  His  character. 

LiTEitATUBE.— The  main  source  for  any  character  study  of 
Christ  must  be  sought  in  the  Gospels  themselves.  The  Lives  ot 
Christ  will,  of  course,  give  abundant  information  and  help: 
Xeander,  Edersheim,  Didon,  Weiss.  Iteyschlag,  Keim.  Works 
(k-aliofr  directly  with  the  character  of  Christ  as  an  ethical  study 
seem  to  be  rare.*  All  Dr.  Brute's  works  are  penetrated  by  the 
ethical  spirit :  Training  of  the.  Tire/ re.  Kingdom  of God,  Gali- 
lean Go#pel,  Apologetic*,  Humiliation  of Christ,  Seeley's.fi'cce 
Homo  and  Abbott's  PhiktchrintuH  are  helpful.  Au  anonymous 
wurk.  The  (impel  for  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Longmans, 
Gre^n,  A  Co.)  has  a  most  valuable  study  of  the  character  of  Christ. 
Hobinson's  Studies  in  the  Character  of  Chrixt  (Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.,  1900),  Ullinann'n  SiitUasnesx  of  Jesux,  Forrest's 
Chrivt  of  ffifttory-and  Experience,  and  Prof.  Garvie' 8  recent 
papers  in  the  E>pot<ifor,  on  '  The  I  riner  Life  of  Christ,'  Godet's 
Defence  of the ■Christian >./*«/(/*,  Mackintosh's  Primer  of  Apolo- 
getic*, Nichol's  The  Chvrch't  One  Foundation,  all  deal  with 
aspects  of  the  subject.  References  also  are  to  be  found  in  works 
on  Systematic  Theology,  by  such  writers  as  Dorner,  Martensen, 
Oosterzee,  and  in  last-named  author's  Image  <>f  Chrixt,  as  well 
as  in  treatises  on  Christian  Ethi.cn  ;  ef.  aiso  Stalker's  Imago 
Chrinti;  Fairbairn's. Stud  ten  in  the Life  nf<  '/<;■/-./,  ch.  iii.  ;  Heir- 
mann's  Commit), ion  with  Oml,  p.  Tiur.  ;  Lid.lon's  BL,  Leet  iv. 
T.    B.    KtLPATUICK. 

CHARGER.— The  utensil  referred  to  (Mt  148", 
Mk  ti2'-  28)  was  a  flat  tray  or  salver  (Or.  irtva%)  with 
a  narrow  rim,  and  was  usually  made  of  brass,  the 
surface  being  plain  or  ornamented  with  engraved 
or  embossed  designs,  and  varying  in  size  from  one 
to  three  feet  in  diameter.  At  an  Oriental  meal 
the  tray  is  laid  upon  »  low  stool,  the  dishes  being 
placed  upon  it,  while  those  who  partake  sit  or 
recline  around  it.  The  tray  is  also  carried  around 
by  an  attendant  when  presenting  wine  or  drinks 
composed  of  water  flavoured  with  lemon,  rose,  or 
violet  essences. 

In  the  two  passages  that  describe  Salome's  re- 
quest at  Herod's  birthday  feast,  the  charger  is 
mentioned  as  an  essential  part  of  the  stipulation. 


In  both  narratives  the  demand  is  for  the  head  of 
John  the  Baptist  in  a  charger.  In  explanation  of 
this  it  has  to  be  noted  that  the  daughter  of  Hero- 
dias  had  demeaned  herself  to  play  the  part  of  a  hired 
Oriental  dancer,  with  the  usual  accompaniments 
of  paint  and  jewellery,  loose  and  showy  costume 
and  gestures  of  indelicate  suggestion.  The  appear- 
ance and  dancing  of  the  young  princess  had  capti- 
vated the  guests  already  exhilarated  by  the  royal 
banquet,  and  prepared  them  to  applaud  anything 
clever  and  audacbus  from  the  same  person.  The 
king  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  and 
treating  her  as  \  paid  performer,  offered  her  for 
her  services  anything  she  might  desire.  And  so 
when  she  requested  that  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist  might  be  served  up  to  her  on  one  of  the 
trays  from  which  the  guests  were  being  regaled,  the 
unfeeling  jest  implied  that  this  would  be  to  her  both 
her  professional  fee  and  her  portion  of  the  feast. 

It  was  John  the  Baptist's  last  testimony  against 
the  artificial  and  insincere  spirit  of  the  age.  When 
such  a  crime  could  be  so  lightly  committed,  the 
day  of  the  Lord  upon  the  nation  could  not  be 
far  off.  Afterwards,  when  Herod  addressed  his 
questions  to  Christ,  it  was  to  rind  Him  absolutely 
silent  (Lk  209).  The  atrophy  of  moral  feeling  may 
be  gradual,  and  be  relieved  by  intervals  of  wrestling 
and  regret,  but  at  last  unwillingness  to  feel  becomes 
inability  to  feel. 

A  touch  of  witty  caricature  or  gTOtesque  ex- 
aggeration has  often  since  then  given  pass  and 
plausibility  to  something  essentially  wrong  and 
in  itself  repulsive.  When  society  is  made  selfish 
and  artificial  by  luxury  and  the  love  of  pleasure, 
it  will  keep  its  oaths  of  personal  vanity  although 
the  gratification  should  stifle  the  voice  of  sincerity 
and  truth.  G.  M.  Mackie. 

CHICKENS.— See  Animals,  p.  042. 

CHIEF  PRIESTS  (dpx«P«0-—  In  the  Gospels 
apxiepete  properly  denotes  the  individual  who  for 
the  time  being  held  the  office  of  Jewish  high 
priest ;  and  when  the  word  occurs  in  its  singular 
form,  '  high  priest '  is  the  almost  invariable  render- 
ing it  receives  throughout  the  NT,  both  in  AV 
and  KV  (in  Lk  32  £ttI  apxtcptw'Avpa  xal  Katdipa  is 
rendered  in  AV  ■  Annas  and  Caiaphas  being  the 
high  priests,'  and  in  RV  'in  the  high  priesthood 
of  Annas  and  Caiaphas.'  In  Ac  191*  dpxi-epeis,  as 
applied  to  '  one  Sceva,  a  Jew,'  is  rendered  'chief  of 
the  priests'  in  AV,' a  chief  priest'  in  RV).  For 
a  general  treatment  of  the  office  of  the  apx&pefo  in 
NT  times,  and  also  of  the  use  of  the  word  as  a 
title  of  Christ  by  the  author  of  Hebrews,  reference 
must  be  made  to  art.  High  Pkiest.  But  in  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  the  word  occurs  very  frequently 
in  the  plural  form  (cf.  Jos.  Vita,  38,  BJ  IV.  iii. 
7,  9,  10,  and  jiftssim),  and  on  all  such  occasions, 
both  in  AV  and  RV,  it  is  translated  '  chief  priests. ' 
It  is  these  apxiepeh,  i'ot  l'ie  opxtCPe,k  proper,  with 
whom  we  are  concerned  in  the  present  article. 

The  precise  meaning  of  dpx^peU,  as  we  meet  it 
in  the  Gospels  and  Josephns,  is  not  easily  deter- 
mined. A  common  explanation  used  to  be  that 
these  '  chief  priests  '  were  the  heads  or  presidents 
of  the  twenty-four  courses  into  which  the  Jewish 
priesthood  was  divided  (1  Ch  24*,  2Ch  8»,  Lk  l5-«  ; 
Jos.  Ant.  vn.  xiv.  7),  or  at  least  that  these  heads 
of  the  priestly  courses  were  included  under  the 
term  (see,  e.  <j. ,  the  Lexicons  of  Cremer  and  Grimm- 
Thayer,  s.v.  apx^p^  >  Alford  on  Mt  24).  It  is  true 
that  some  support  for  this  view  may  be  found  in 
the  expressions  'all  the  chief  (RV  'chiefs')  of  the 
priests'  (2  Ch  30u,  Neh  12T),  'the  chief  priests' 
(RV  '  the  chiefs  of  the  priests,1  Ezr  106).  But  it  is 
noticeable,  as  Schurer  pointed  out  ('Die  ipxtepett 
im  NT '  in  SK  for  1872),  that  in  the  LXX  the  word 
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dox«/w«  is  never  used  of  the  heads  of  the  priestly 
courses,  and  that  the  nearest  approximations  to 
this  term  are  such  phrases  as  £pxot,Te!  ™v  to'Thum' 
t>  leptu*  (I  Ch  246),  &pxovT€S  tQv  Upiwv  (Nell  12'). 
And  most  scholars  now  take  the  view  that  the 
apx*P&  were  his'1  Priests  rather  than  'chief 
priests,'  not  leading  representatives  from  the 
general  body  of  the  priesthood,  but  members  of 
an  exclusive  high  priestly  caste.* 

As  applied  to  this  high  priestly  class,  the  word 
&pxt€p&  would  seem  to  denote  primarily  the 
official  high  priest  together  with  a  group  of  ex- 
high  priests.  For  by  NT  times  the  high  priestly 
office  had  sunk  far  from  its  former  greatness.  It 
was  no  longer  hereditary,  and  no  longer  held  for 
life.  Both  Herod  and  the  Roman  legates  deposed 
and  set  up  high  priests  at  their  pleasure  (Jos. 
Ant.  xx.  x.  1),  as  the  Seleucidre  appear  to  have 
done  at  an  earlier  period  (2  Mac  434 ;  Jos.  Ant.  XII. 
v.  1).  Thus  there  were  usually  several  ex-high 
priests  alive  at  the  same  time,  and  these  men, 
though  deprived  of  office,  still  retained  the  title 
of  apxtepcts  and  still  exercised  considerable  power 
in  the  Jewish  State  (cf.  Jos.  Vita,  38,  BJ  II.  xii. 
6,  IV.  iii.  7,  9,  10,  IV.  iv.  3).  In  the  notable  case  of 
Annas,  we  even  have  an  ex-high  priest  whose 
influence  was  plainly  greater  than  that  of  the 
apxiepei't  proper  (cf.  Lie  32,  Jn  1813- 24,  Ac  4C). 

But  Schiirer  further  maintains  that,  in  addition 
to  the  ex-high  priests,  the  title  was  applied  to  the 
members  of  those  families  from  which  the  high 
priests  were  usually  chosen— the^^os  apx<-epa.TiK6v 
of  Ac  4".  It  appears  from  a  statement  of  Josephus 
that  the  dignity  of  the  high  priesthood  was  con- 
fined to  a  few  select  families  (BJ  IV.  iii.  6);  and 
that  this  was  really  the  case  becomes  clear  upon 
an  examination  of  the  list  which  Schiirer  has 
compiled,  from  the  various  references  given  by  the 
Jewish  historian,  of  the  twenty-eight  holders  of  the 
office  during  the  Romano- Herodian  period  (HJP 
II.  i.  196  ft'.,  204).  Above  all,  in  one  passage  (BJ 
VI.  ii.  2)  Josephus,  after  distinguishing  the  viol  tCjv 
apxiepiuv  from  the  dpxtepei?  themselves,  apparently 
combines  both  classes  under  the  general  designa- 
tion of  apxiepets.  Schiirer  accordingly  comes  to 
the  conclusion,  which  has  been  -widely  adopted, 
that  the  apxiepeis  of  the  NT  and  Josephus  'consist, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  the  high  priests  properly 
so  called,  i.e.  the  one  actually  in  olfice  and  those 
who  had  previously  been  so,  and  then  of  the  mem- 
bers of  those  privileged  families  from  which  the 
high  priests  were  taken'  (op.  cit.  p.  206).  These, 
then,  were  in  all  probability  the  'chief  priests'  of 
the  EV.  They  belonged  to  the  party  of  the 
Sadducees  (Ac  517 ;  Jos.  Ant.  XX.  ix.  1),  and  were, 
formally  at  least,  the  leading  personages  in  the 
Sanhedrin.t  But  in  XT  times  their  influence, 
even  in  the  Sanhedrin,  was  inferior  to  that  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  commanded  the  popu- 
lar sympathies  as  the  high  priestly  party  did  not 
(Jos.  Ant.  XIU.  a.  6,  XVlll.  i.  4;  cf   Ac  5:m-  <>3fl,f-) 
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in  His  earliest  years  (Lk  227-40:  so  also  in  Mt  2 
throughout),  and  as  'IijaoDs  6  Trats  when  twelve  years 
old.  Beyond,  however,  the  brief  stories  of  Mt  2  and 
Lk  2  we  seek  in  vain  for  any  information  having 
any  authority  whatever  concerning  the  early  years 
of  Jesus,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  part  of  His  life 
prior  to  the  Ministry.  And  what  small  fragments 
these  beautiful  stories  are !  This  dearth  of  in- 
formation for  which  so  great  a  craving  has  been 
felt  has  repeatedly  been  remarked  on :  yet,  after 
all,  need  we  wonder  very  much  at  the  silence  of  the 
Evangelical  narratives  concerning  these  matters? 
The  early  life  of  Jesue  appears  not  to  have  come 
within  their  scope ;  for  the  purpose  of  the  Evan- 
gelical compilation  was  not  to  furnish  a  'Life'  in 
the  modern  sense,  hut  to  set  forth  a  gospel.  Their 
interest  in  Jesus  in  this  respect  begins  pre-emi- 
nently with  His  baptism,  as  the  simple  exordium 
of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  indicates — '  The  beginning  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.'  Even  in  the  case  of 
St.  Luke's  Gospel,  with  its  peculiar  stock  of  early 
narratives  in  chs.  1.  2,  the  preface  to  the  Acts 
indicates  that  its  great  concern  was  with  the 
things  that  Jesus  did  and  taught  (Ac  l1).  What- 
ever may  be  our  views  as  to  the  source  and  au- 
thority of  what  is  recorded  in  Mt  1.  2,  and  whether 
we  care  to  use  the  term  'envelope'  (see  Bacon, 
Introd.  p.  198)  or  not  in  speaking  of  this  portion 
of  the  Gospel,  it  is  clear  that  these  two  chapters 
are  something  superadded  to  the  main  body  of  the 
Synoptic  tradition  ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  Lk  1.  2. 
The  main  narrative  begins  in  the  case  of  each  of 
these  Gospels  at  ch.  3,  where  parallels  with  St. 
Mark  also  begin  to  be  furnished. 

All  that  we  have  in  the  Canonical  Gospels  con- 
cerning the  childhood  of  Jesus,  strictly  speaking, 
is  found  in  Lk  2**5a.  The  first  twelve  years  are 
covered  by  v.40,  whilst  v.62  has  to  suffice  for  all  the 
remaining  years  up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Ministry.  The  writer  has  nothing  to  tell  save  the 
story  of  the  Visit  to  the  Temple,  and  contents 
himself  for  the  rest  with  simple  general  statements 
in  Hebraic  phraseology  tliat  irresistibly  reminds 
us  of  what  is  said  of  '  the  child  Samuel '  ( 1  S  221- w). 
He  has  used  practically  the  same  formula  to  cover 
years  of  John  the  Baptist's  history  (18U).  As  for 
the  story  of  the  Visit  to  the  Temple,  there  is  that 
about  it  which  carries  conviction  that  we  have  here 
a  genuine  and  delightful  glimpse  of  our  Lord  in 
His  childhood— one  only  glimpse,  which,  however, 
suffices  to  show  us  what  manner  of  child  He  was, 
on  the  principle  of  ex  uno  disce  omnes.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  there  is  no  hint  that  He  was  regarded 
as  a  prodigy  by  His  parents  and  the  neighbours 
with  whom  He  travelled  up  to  Jerusalem.  The 
element  of  the  merely  marvellous  is  at  a  minimum. 
The  wonder  that  does  show  itself  is  in  the  region 
of  the  spirit,  and  appears  in  the  beautiful  intelli- 
gence and  rare  spiritual  gleams  (vv,47'M)  which  the 
Boy  displayed,  astonishing  alike  to  the  Rabbis 
and  to  His  "bewildered  parents. 

The  silence  and  restraint  of  the  Canonical  Gospels 
on  this  subject  are  best  appreciated  when  viewed 
against  the  background  which  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels  supply.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  ser- 
vice that  the  latter  writings  render  is  that  com- 
parison with  them  so  strongly  brings  out  the 
intrinsic  value  and  superiority  of  our  Canonical 
Gospels.  They  show  us  conclusively  what  men 
with  a  free  hand  could  and  would  do.  This  is 
conspicuously  the  case  with  reference  to  the  early 
years  of  Jesus.  The  extravagant  and  miraculous 
stories  told  concerning  His  infancy  and  childhood, 
taken  by  themselves,  would  suffice  to  crush  out 
the  historicity  of  Jesus  and  consign  Him  to  the 
region  of  the  mythical.  We  seek  in  vain  in  these 
writings  for  anything  like  a  sober  account  of  our 
Lord's  growth   and   general   history  during   this 
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period :  we  find  nothing  but  a  congeries  of  grotesque 
wonder-tales  concerning  the  doings  of  the  Boy, 
His  miraculous  powers  prove  to  be  of  singular 
advantage  to  Joseph,  for  when  a  beam  or  plank 
has  been  cut  too  snort  Jesus  rectifies  the  mistake 
liy  merely  pulling  it  out  to  the  required  length. 
He  changes  boys  into  kids,  and  anon  restores  them 
to  their  former  condition.  He  carries  both  lire 
and  water  quite  easily  in  His  cloak.  When  play- 
ing with  other  boys  and  making  iigures  of  various 
heasts  and  birds,  J  esus  makes  those  He  had  funned 
walk  and  tly,  and  eat  and  drink.  Wonderful  works 
of  healing  are  also  ascribed  to  the  Child  ;  and  some 
of  them  take  strange  forms,  in  curious  contrast 
to  the  stories  of  the  works  of  Jesus  found  in  our 
(;<js|u>]s.  E.g.  Simon  the  Canamvan  as  a  boy  is 
nigli  to  death  through  having  been  bitten  by  a 
serpent.  Jesus  makes  the  sci -pent  it-self  come  and 
suck  out  all  tlie  poison  from  the  wound  ;  then  He 
curses  it,  and  immediately  the  creature  bursts 
asunder.  The  cure  of  demoniacs,  of  lepers,  of  the 
blind  and  maimed  and  sick,  and  the  raising  of  the 
dead,  are  all  ascribed  to  the  Child  Jesus,  and 
always  with  more  or  less  grotesqueness  of  cir- 
cumstance. Strangest  thing  of  all,  a  whole  scries 
of  vindictive  and  destructive  miracles  are  given 
which  oiler  the  most  flagrant  contrast  to  all  that 
we  know  of  our  Lord,  and  which,  if  true,  would 
have  made  Him  a  veritable  terror  to  all  with  whom 
He  came  into  contact.  Boys  who  thwart  Him  in 
play  are  immediately  struck  dead:  others  who 
take  action  against  Him  are  blinded.  It  is  true 
the  mischief  is  usually  repaired  by  Him  in  re- 
sponse to  earnest  entreaty ;  but  the  vengeful 
malevolence  is  conspicuous  throughout.  In  the 
stories,  again,  relating  to  His  early  education, 
Jesus  is  represented  as  being  mi  enfant  terrible 
to  more  than  one  master  to  whom  He  was  sent 
to  learn  His  letters.  But  a  comparison  of  the 
story  of  the  Visit  to  the  Temple,  as  told  in  the 
Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  and  other  such  writ- 
ings, with  the  narrative  as  we  have  it  in  Lk  2, 
serves  as  well  as  possible  to  show  the  untrust- 
worthy character  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels, 
whatever  curious  interest  may  attach  to  them. 
For  the  simple  and  natural  statement  of  St.  Luke, 
that  'all  that  heard  Him  were  amazed  at  His 
understanding  and  His  answers,'  we  lind  Him 
represented  as  not  only  getting  the  upper  hand 
of  the  great  Rabbis  in  relation  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Torah,  but  as  giving  profound  instruction 
to  philosophers  in  astronomy,  natural  science,  and 
medicine,  explaining  to  them  'physics  and  meta- 
physics, hyperphysics  and  hypophysics,'  and  many 
other  things. 

The  Apocryphal  writings  which,  in  particular,  abound  in 
these  tales  of  the  childhood  of  Jeaue,  are  the  Gospel  of  pi>eu.do- 
Matthrw,  the  Pratevawjelium  of  James,  the  Arabic  Guxpel  of 
the  Infancy,  and  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  in  ita  various  forms. 
The  Thomas  Gospel  is  mainly  answerable  for  the  stories  of 
vindictive  miracles  referred  to  above.  The  Syriac  form  of  this 
Gospel  is  entitled  in  the  MS  (6th  cent.)  the  'Boyhood  of  Our 
Lord  Jesus.' 

With  every  allowance  for  whatever  scanty 
touches  of  beauty  and  elements  of  value  may 
here  and  there  be  found,  a  survey  of  this  Apocry- 
phal literature  gives  fresh  force  to  Edersheims 
remark  {Jesus  the  Messiah,  bk.  ii.  ch.  10):  'We 
dread  gathering  around  our  thoughts  of  Him  the 
artificial  flowers  of  legend.'  In  default,  however, 
of  authentic  records  there  remains  one  expedient 
for  meeting  the  deep  silence  of  our  Gospels  which 
modern  writers  who  essay  the  construction  of  a 
'Life  of  Christ'  are  full  ready  to  make  use  of. 
All  available  knowledge  regarding  the  times  in 
which  our  Lord  lived,  the  surroundings  and  condi- 
tions in  which  He  grew  up,  and  the  manner  in 
which  Jewish  boys  were  educated  (see  artt.  BOY- 
HOOD and  Education))  can  be  employed  to  help 


us  to  form  a  sober  and  reverent  conception  of  Hini 
in  the  days  of  His  childhood.  Perhaps  indeed 
such  matters  in  their  general  treatment  enter  S 
some-  Lives  of  Christ  even  to  prolixity.  It  is  a 
true  instinct  however,  which  bids  us  set  aside 
early  and  media-va!  legends,  witli  all  their  vawJ 
and  frame  a  conception  of  Him  as  livin-  the  life 
of  a  normal  Jewish  boy  of  His  own  time  and 
sal  ion  distinguished  only  by  a  rare  personal 
charm  of  goodness  and  grace.  The  unfolding  of 
t  human  life  in  growing  beauty  and  nubility  of 
character  more  truly  proclaims  'God  with  us  '  than 
could  such  miraculous  accompaniments  as  would 
tend  to  make  the  Child  an  object  of  niin»ied 
wonder  and  fear.  Painters  who  have  represented 
the  Holy  Child  in  simple  human  grace,  without 
the  encircling  nimbus,  have  not  on  that  account 
fallen  behind  others  in  suggesting  His  true 
Divinity. 

'He  came  to  Nazareth,  where  He  had  been 
hruiitjht  up'  (Lk4lu)  — how  much  that  phrase 
covers !  The  great  factors  entering  into  His 
education  were  home  training,  the  synagogue 
lioth  as  a  place  of  worship  and  as  a  school,  the 
many  -  coloured  life  of  the  district  in  which  He 
spent  His  youth,  the  natural  features  of  the 
locality,  and  all  the  scenery  round  about  Nazareth, 
so  full  of  beauty  and  stirring  historical  associa- 
tions. Later  on,  after  He  had  attained  'years  of 
discretion,'  in  our  phrase,  becoming  a  bar-mizr<fh 
(n)*a  n3  =  son  of  commandment  =  one  responsible  for 
compliance  with  legal  requirements),  as  the  Jews 
express  it.  His  repeated  visits- to  Jerusalem  to 
attend  the  feasts  would  also  count  for  much.  If 
we  are  to  understand  the  visit  mentioned  in  Lk  -2 
to  be  the  first  that  Jesus  paid  to  Jerusalem  (though 
the  narrative  does  not  explicitly  say  it  was),  we 
may  take  it  that  at  the  age  of  twelve  (Lk  24-)  He 
was  regarded  as  having  reached  that  important 
stage  in  a  boy's  life,  although  the  usual  age  for 
sucli  recognition  was  somewhat  later. 

Jesus  belonged  to  a  people  unsurpassed  for  the 
care  bestowed  upon  the  education  of  children. 
His  earliest  teacher  would  lie  His  mother;  and 
we  cannot  doubt  that  of  all  Jewish  mothers  none 
could  excel  Mary  (' blessed  among  women')  in  all 
such  work.  Among  other  things  He  would  prob- 
ably learn  from  her  t\\tShcmd  (Dt  G4) — that  sacred 
formula  which  attends  the  devout  Jew  from  his 
earliest  years  to  his  latest  moment.  This  is  quite 
consistent  with  the  fact  that  education  was  one  of 
the  things  for  which  the  father  was  hold  respon- 
sible as  regards  his  son.  At  an  early  age  Jesus 
would  be  sent  to  school  at  the  synagogue,  there  to 
be  taught  by  the  hazzan,  or  schoolmaster,  to  read 
and  recite  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  The  instruction 
given  did  not  go  beyond  this,  with  writing  and 
"possibly  a  little  arithmetic  as  additional  and  sub- 
ordinate subjects.  It  was  in  a  supreme  degree  a. 
religious  education,  designed  to  tit  children  for  the 
practical  duties  of  life.  The  education  of  Jesus 
was  just  that  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  : 
unlike  Saul  of  Tarsus,  no  bSth  ha-Midrash,  or 
college  of  Scribes,  received  Him  as  a  student 
('  Whnur  hath  this  man  these  things?'  MU6-; 
cf.  Jn  7'°).  As  a  schoolboy,  too,  Jesus  would  have 
His  recreations.  School  hours  were  not  excessive, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  four  or  five  hours 
a  day.  Truly  Jewish  games,  however,  were  but 
few.  They  bad  little  or  nothing  corresponding  to 
our  school  sports  ;  and  the  cult  of  athletics  was 
looked  upon  as  something  alien.  Little  children, 
like  those  of  other  times  and  races,  found  amuse- 
ment in  playing  at  doing  as  grown-up  people  did  : 
and  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  Mt  llly- 17  very  likely 
contain  not  merely  the  result  of  His  observation, 
but  a  memory  of  His  own  childhood.  For  the  rest, 
as  a   boy  He  would  tind  abundant  means  of  re- 
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creation  in  rambling  round  about  Nazaretli  amidst 
the  si-dits  and  sounds  of  nature.  Tiie  open-air 
atmosphere  of  His  preaching,  with  its  abundant 
allusions  to  the  life  of  the  Held  and  to  the  varied 
aspects  of  nature,  betokens  an  early -formed  and 
loving  familiarity.  . 

On  His  visit  to  Nazaretli,  described  in  Lk  4,  He 
entered,  as  His  custom  ivas,  into  the  synagogue  on 
the  Sabbath  day '  (v.16) :  and  that  custom,  we  may 
be  sure,  was  a  growth  from  His  earliest  years. 
Children,  in  those  days,  were  admitted  to  religious 
celebrations  in  the  Temple  at  an  early  age.  A 
boy's  religious  life  was  considered  to  begin  at  the 
age  of  four.  Both  boys  and  girls  accompanied 
their  mothers  to  the  synagogue  when  very  young. 
And  Sabbath  by  Sabbath,  throughout  His  early 
peaceful  years,  Jesus  was  found  in  the  synagogue 
with  His  mother  Mary ;  and  a  benediction  and  a 
joy  it  must  have  been  to  all  the  frequenters  of  that 
synagogue  at  Nazareth  to  look  upon  the  fair, 
winsome,  earnest  face  of  the  Child.  When  we 
read,  as  we  do,  of  boys  playing  in  the  synagogue 
dining  worship  and  causing  annoyance  to  their 
elders,  it  interests  us  to  recognize  the  counterpart 
of  a  familiar  experience  in  modern  times ;  but 
wiLhout  taking  anything  from  the  naturalness  of 
our  Lord's  boyhood,  it  is  impossible  to  think  of 
Him  in  any  such  association.  We  can  only  think 
of  Him  as  showing  forth  a  spirit  of  wondrous 
grace,  a  growing  responsiveness  towards  the 
prayers  and  praises,  becoming  more  and  more 
familiar  and  dear,  a  deepening  love  of  the  noble 
words  in  which  He  heard  the  laws,  the  hopes  and 
the  faith  of  Israel  set  forth.  The  whole  unfolding 
of  His  life  in  all  the  religious  discipline  and  edu- 
cation of  the  home,  the  synagogue  and  the  whole 
round  of  the  Jewish  year  of  feasts  and  fasts,  must 
have  been  beautiful  to  those  to  whose  care  He  was 
entrusted.  When  a  boy  became  bar-mizvuh,  there 
was  a  lightening  of  the  paternal  responsibility 
regarding  him,  and  a  sense  of  relief  surely  found 
expression  in  the  benediction  pronounced  by  the 
father  on  that  occasion — '  Blessed  be  He  for  having 
freed  me  from  this  punishment.'  There  could 
have  been  no  room  for  such  an  utterance  when 
Jesus  left  His  mother's  side,  henceforth  to  take 
His  place  among  the  men  in  the  congregation. 

Our  most  proli table  reflections  on  the  childhood 
of  our  Lord,  however,  are  best  summarized  in  the 
saying  of  Irenams,  to  the  effect  that,  in  com- 
pletely participating  in  the  conditions  of  human 
life,  He  became  a  child  for  the  sake  of  children, 
and  by  His  own  experience  of  childhood  He  has 
sanctified  it  (adv.  Hacr.  II.  xxii.  4). 

ii.  Childhood  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus. — 
It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  Jesus  would 
exhibit  an  unquestionable  love  for  children  ;  and  it 
is  in  complete  accord  with  the  whole  tenor  of  His 
teaching  that  He  should  specially  emphasize  the 
importance  and  value  of  the  child.  The  well- 
known  words  of  Juvenal,  '  Maxima  debet ur  puero 
reverentia'  {Sat.  xiv.  47),  gain  their  profoundest 
significance  when  the  attitude  assumed  by  our 
Lord  towards  children  is  considered.  The  story 
of  Jairus'  daughter  (ri  8vy&rpi6p  fiov  is  the  father's 
appealing  expression  in  Mk  5s3)  suggests  a  special 
tenderness  in  Jesus  towards  children  for  whom  His 
healing  was  sought ;  He  could  not  resist  such  an 
appeal  as,  '  Sir,  come  down  ere  my  child  (tA  va.i5i.ov 
ttw)  die'  (Jn  44il);  and  it  was  anything  but  in- 
dillerence  to  tiie  woes  of  a  little  heathen  girl  (9vyd- 
rpiov,  Mk  7-"j  which  made  Him  apparently  reluctant 
to  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Syrophcenician 
woman.  Such  cases,  we  may  be  sure,  are  only 
representative  of  many  more.  And  that  our  Lord 
Iliiiw-lf  had  a  singular  attraction  for  children 
admits  of  no  doubt.  His  triumphal  Entry  into 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  cannot  have  been  the 


only  time  when  He  had  child-friends  to  greet  and 
attend  Him  (Mt  2115).  It  was  no  new  thing  for 
parents  to  seek  a  llabbi's  blessing  for  their  children, 
but  it  was  a  unique  charm  in  Jesus  which  led 
mothers  — surely  mothers  were  at  least  among 
'those  that  brought  them'— to  desire  His  blessing 
for  their  little  ones  (Mk  lO13'16  and  parallels). 
St.  Mark's  special  touch  in  describing  iiow  He 
welcomed  them  (frayKa\ia&fj.evos,  v.lu)  is  entirely 
true  to  the  spirit  of  the  Master.  His  benediction 
was  as  remote  from  the  perfunctory  as  it  could  be. 
The  teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  children  and 
childhood  gathers  round  two  occasions — when  He 
blessed  the  little  ones  (as  above),  and  when  He 
rebuked  the  ambition  of  the  disciples, — see  Mk 
fr*8-"',  Lk  9*-«  and  Mt  18114,  with  notable  amplifi- 
cations. 

(a)  In  the  former  instance  the  untimely  inter- 
position of  the  disciples  leads  to  the  saying,  '  Of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.'  In  Mark  and  Luke 
this  is  followed  by  a  further  solemn  saying— 
'  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  a  little  child,  he  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein." 
Though  Matthew  lacks  this  in  this  connexion,  be 
has  a  corresponding  utterance  in  183, 4.  Wendt 
(Lehre  Jcsu,  Eng.  tr.  ii.  pp.  49,  50)  considers  that 
all  the  stress  of  these  words  lies  on  the  receptivity 
demanded  by  Jesus  on  the  part  of  -those  who  would 
enter  the  kingdom.  '  Not  the  reception  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  at  a  childlike  age  {sic),  but  in  a 
childlike  character,  He  declares  to  be  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  entering  the  kingdom  of  God; 
and  under  this  childlike  character  He  does  not 
understand  any  virtue  of  childlike  blamelessness, 
but  only  the  receptivity  itself.  .  .  .'  And  no 
doubt  in  the  second  of  these  sayings  the  manner 
in  which  men  are  to  receive  the  kingdom  is  set 
forth  with  emphasis.  Those  who  find  themselves 
for  one  reason  and  another  outside  the  kingdom, 
can  obtain  admission  thereinto  only  when  the 
offer  of  its  gracious  blessings  is  received,  not  with 
'  blamelessness '  indeed  (which  is  out  of  the  question 
here),  but,  with  the  simple  trust,  the  un pretentious- 
ness, the  earnest  desire  and  the  reality  which  are 
characteristic  of  a  child.  But  there  is  something 
more  than  this  in  the  words  of  Jesus.  The  first 
saying  lias  hardly  its  due  weight  given  to  it  if  we 
stop  here.  '  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.'  The 
kingdom  belongs  to  such.  And  we  cannot  accept 
'  the  childlike '  as  the  complete  equivalent  of '  such. 
Wendt,  it  is  true,  acknowledges  children  to  be 
'  susceptible  subjects  for  the  preaching  of  the  king- 
dom of  God'  (as  above,  p.  50) ;  but  are  we  to  under- 
stand that  they  are  to  be  invited  to  receive  it  as 
having  been  outside  from  the  first  1  We  verge  here 
on  controversies  that  have  "loomed  large  on  the 
troubled  way  of  the  diversified  development  of 
Christian  thought  and  opinion.  But  the  saying 
of  Jesus,  as  it  stands,  surely  implies  that  the  king- 
dom comprises  not  only  the  childlike,  but  little 
children  qua.  children  as  well.  They  are  its  in- 
heritors. They  may  forfeit  its  blessings  subse- 
quently by  their  own  act,  or  others  may  be  speci- 
ally responsible  for  their  failing  to  retain  their 
inheritance  (Mt  186) ;  but  that  is  another  matter. 
As  Bengel  says  (on  Mt  1914),  'toiovtos  notat  sub- 
stantiam  cum  qualitate.'  And  the  relation  of  our 
Lord  to  humanity  at  large  makes  this  but  tne 
natural  interpretation  of  His  words.  '  If  they  who 
are  like  little  children  belong  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  why  should  we  for  a  moment  doubt  thai 
the  little  children  themselves  belong  to  the  king- 
dom?' So  Morison,  who  is  altogether  admirable 
on  this  point  (see  especially  Com.  on  Mt  19   ). 

(b)  The  way  in  which  Jesus  dealt  with  the  dis- 
ciples' dispute  concerning  precedence  ( Mk  9  ami 
parallels)  further  brings  out  the  qualities  of  child- 
hood which  were  most  precious  in  His  eyes,  ana 
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the  value  and  importance  He  attached  to  little 
children  themselves.  The  little  one  He  called  to 
Him  and  so  lovingly  embraced  (St.  Mark's  special 
touch  again),  was  held  up  to  the  disciples  as  an 
example  and  guide  to  greatness,  To  be  great  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Mt  181- J)  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  spirit  of  simplicity  and  humility  sucli  as 
was  seen  in  the  child  in  whom  self-regard  and  self- 
seeking  had  as  yet  no  place.  It  is  one  of  our 
Lord's  great  paradoxes.  To  be  childlike  is  to  be 
trnly  great.  The  same  truth  is  emphasized  in  a 
saying  which  in  varying  form  is  found  twite  over 
in  each  of  the  Synoptics — the  man  who  wishes  to 
be  first  shall  be  last ;  the  man  willing  to  he  least 
shall  be  great.  ^Ye  here  learn  further  how  Jesus 
regards  little  children  as  in  a  real  sense  belonging 
to  Him.  To  receive  a  little  child  as  belonging  to 
Him,  bestowing  loving  care  upon  it,  is  a  high 
service  rendered  to  Him  and  to  God  ny  whom  He 
was  sent.  In  Mt  lO40"43  the  importance  attached 
to  such  service  is  strikingly  expressed  in  the  pro- 
gre"ive  series  in  which  Jesus  promises  a  reward 
to  tln»>e  who  thus  receive  His  messengers— a  pro- 
phet, a  good  man,  'one  of  these  little  ones.'  It  is 
most  natural  to  understand  that  in  using  such  an 
expression  as  the  last  our  Lord  actually  referred 
to  some  children  who  were  hard  by  when  He  was 
speaking.  And  as  here,  so  in  the  more  extended 
sayings  in  Mt  18,  whatever  the  reference  to  child- 
like and  lowly-minded  disciples  in  general,  the 
words  of  Jesus  must  apply  to  children  themselves. 
The  terrible  warning  of  Mt  18''  applies  to  those 
who  hinder  such  little  ones  in  relation  to  the  king- 
dom. Though  it  is  not  expressly  so  stated,  what 
is  said  about  receiving  children  suggests  that 
such  a  wronjr  done  to  any  child  is  as  a  wrong  done 
to  Christ  Himself.  The  preciousness  of  a  little 
child  in  the  sight  of  'our  Father  in  heaven'  is 
emphatically  asserted  by  Jesus  in  Mt  181U"14.  The 
chUdren's  angels,  He  says,  are  ever  in  the  presence 
of  God  (v.10).  Whether  this  remarkable  saying  be 
understood  as  referring  to  guardian  angels  or  to 
representative  angels  (in  some  way  corresponding 
to  the  Zoroastrian  frarashis  or  '  spiritual  counter- 
parts*— see  art.  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Moulton  in  Journal 
of  Tkeol.  Studies,  July  1902),  it  clearly  declares 
that  no  little  one  is  an  object  of  indifference  with 
God,  no  wrong  inflicted  upon  a  child  can  escape  His 
notice.  The  closing  saying  of  this  group  (vv.12-11) 
embodies  the  illustration  of  the  one  stray  sheep, 
found  in  another  connexion  in  Lk  15,  and  teaches 
that,  whatever  ruin  may  befall  '  one  of  these  little 
ones,'  it  is  not  a  matter  of  the  Divine  pleasure  and 
ordination  that  even  one  such  should  be  '  cast  as 
rubbish  to  the  void.'  See  also  art.  Children, 
which  is  written  from  a  different  standpoint. 

Literature.—  The  various  Lives  of  Christ  (Edersheim,  Keim, 
Didon,  Farrar,  Andrews,  1).  Smith,  etc.);  artt.  Bovuood,  and 
Education;  cf.  art.  'Education'  in  Hastings'  1>U  and  the 
Encyc.  Biblica;  Krough,  Childhood  and  Youth  of  our  Lord; 
G.  A.  Coe,  Education  in  Jieligion  ami  Morals,  1904  ;  S.  B. 
Haslett,  Pedagogical  Bible  School,  1905  ;  R.  Rainy,  Sojourning 
with  God  (1902),  p.  151;  Uonehoo,  Apocryphal  and  Legendary 
Life  of  Christ  ;  Ramsay,  Education  of  Chrixt ;  Schiirer,  HJP  ; 
Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jems,  ii.  48 ff. ;  G.  B.  Stevens,  Theology  of 
We  AT,  pp.  81,93.  J.  S.  CLEMKNS. 

CHILDREN.— In  the  regeneration  of  society 
which  has  been  wrought  by  the  forces  brought 
into  the  world  by  Christianity,  the  family,  of 
course,  has  had  its  part.  Or  rather,  since  to  Jesus 
also  the  family  was  the  social  unit,  this  regenera- 
tion began  with  the  family  and  spread  outwards 
from  it.  The  emphasis  laid  by  our  Lord  on  the 
institution  of  the  family  deserves  even  to  be  called 
extraordinary.  Not  only  did  He  habitually  ex- 
hibit sympathy  with  domestic  life  in  all  its  phases, 
and  particularly  reverence  for  women  and  tender- 
ness for  children  :  and  not  only  did  He  adopt  the 
vocabulary  of  the  family  to  express  the  relations 


subsisting  between  Himself  and  His  followers  and 
even  as  H.s  choicest  vehicle  for  convey  ?  to  tlSii 
a  vitalizing  conception  of  their  relation's  to  God 
from  whom'  as  that  one  of  His  servants  who 
bes    represents  His  teaching  in  this  aspect  of  it 

Sm^/FM'^T1?  lUi  lieaVen  aml  °"  earth  is 
named    (E]  h  f) ;  but,  deserting  His  customary 

reserve  in  dealing  with  social  institutions,  in  the 

case  of  this  one  alone  did   He  advance   beyond 

general  principles  to  specific  legislation     (Cf  V  a 

Peabody,   Jot  us   Christ  and  the  Social  Question 

p.  145  h\).  * 

This  specific  legislation  does  not  directly  con- 
cern children.  It  is  true  that  childhood  owes  as 
much  to  the  gospel  as  womanhood  itself  (cf  e  a 
Uhlhorn,  Conflict  of  Christianity  with  Heathenism, 
p.  182).  And  the  causes  of  the  great  revolution 
which  was  wrought  by  the  gospel  in  the  condition 
of  children  and  the  estimate  placed  on  childhood, 
are  undoubtedly  rooted  in  the  life  and  teaching  of 
our  Lord,  and  are  spread  on  the  pages  of  "the 
Gospels.  Cut  we  shall  search  in  vain  in  the  re- 
corded teaching  of  Jesus  for  either  direct  legisla- 
tion, or  even  enunciation  of  general  principles 
regulating  the  relations  of  parents  and  children,  or 
establishing  the  position  of  children  in  the  social 
organism.  He  has  left  us  no  commandments,  no 
declarations,  not  even  exhortations  on  the  subject. 
He  simply  moves  onward  in  His  course,  touching 
in  life,  act,  word  on  the  domestic  relations  that 
were  prevalent  about  Him,  and  elevating  and 
glorifying  everything  that  He  touched.  Thus  He 
has  handed  down  to  us  a  new  ideal  of  the  family, 
and  lifted  to  a  new  plane  our  whole  conception  of 
childhood.  (Cf.  Shailer  Mathews,  The  Social 
Teaching  of  Jesus,  p.   101  ft'.). 

The  domestic  economy  which  forms  the  back- 
ground of  Jesus'  life,  and  is  assumed  in  all  His 
dealings  with  children  and  in  all  His  allusions 
to  them  and  their  ways,  is,  of  coui>e,  the  whole- 
some home-life  which  had  grown  up  in  Israel 
under  the  moulding  influence  of  the  revelation  of 
the  Old  Covenant.  Its  basis  was  the  passionately 
affectionate  Semitic  nature,  and  no  doubt  certain 
modifications  had  come  to  it  from  contact  with 
other  civilizations;  but  its  form  was  determined 
by  the  tutelage  which  Jehovah  had  granted  His 
people.  (Cf.  Edersheim,  Sketches  of  Jewish  Social 
Life  in  the  Days  of  Christ,  chs.  vi.-ix.,  and  The 
Life  and  Times  of  Jesvs  the  Messiah,  bk.  II.  chs. 
ix.  and  x.  ;  also  Hastings'  DB,  articles  'Child,' 
'Family.'  For  later  Jewish  child-life  see  Schechter, 
Stifli's  in  Judaism,  xii.  ;  and,  above  all,  L.  Low, 
ft  iff  Lrbrnsrdtcr.  Cf.  also  Ploss,  Das  Kind  in 
Branch  mid  Sitte  der  Volkcr). 

The  tender  live  which  the  Hebrew  parent  bore  to  his  child, 
and  the  absorbing  interest  with  which  lie  watched  and  guided 
its  development,  doubtless  find  partial  expression  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  designations  by  which  the  several  stages  of  childhood 
are  marked  in  that,  pictorial  language.  Besides  the  general 
terms  for  '  son  '  (hen)  and  '  daughter '  (bath),  eight  of  these  have 
been  noted  tracing  the  child  from  its  birth  to  its  maturity  : 
ycled  (feni.  vald.'ih),  the  'birthling';  yonek,  the  'suckling'; 
'6lel,  the  suckling  of  a  larger  growth,  perhaps  the  'worrier'; 
qamul,  the  'weanling';  taph,  the  'toddler';  'elem,  the  'fat 
one';  na'ar,  the  'free  one' ;  bcih'ir,  the  'ripe  one.'  (So  Ham- 
burger, HE  i.  042,  after  whom  Edersheim,  Opp.  citt.  p.  1U3  f. 
and  i.  p.  221,  note  3). 

This  series  of  designations  may,  of  course,  be  more  than 
matched  out  of  the  richness  of  Greek  speech.  Here  the  general 
term  of  relation,  'child'  <*t£*v«,  dimin.  *  rtxv.ov),  parts  into 
the  more  specific  'son'  (*  uUs,  dimin.  w'*Ci«,  ii'SieO  and 
'  daughter '  (*  (byarr.p,  dimin.  *  OuyuT/ua,)  ;  while  the  multitude  nl 
terms  describing  stages  of  growth  quite  baffles  discrimination. 
The  "■rammarians  have  handed  down  to  us  each  his  several  list, 
among  which  that  of  Alexion  (Eust.  17S8,  22),  for  instance, 
enumerates  ten  stages  between  the  newborn  infant  and  the 
mature  voting  man:  *  0pife;  ;  *«tuZiov,  *  TetilapiBt ;  tosiS.Vxo;  ; 
"T«ir;  Tffl'.XiJ,  or  favviHt,  or  itriTan,  or  fttXkiQr.pK  ;  ifr/So; ; 
pupixio*  or  /*«>*?;  ">■(*»■"«*  ;  *«»«(.  Needless  to  say,  the 
sequences  of  such  lists  cannot  be  taken  too  strictly.  And 
equally  needless  to  say,  they  by  no  means  exhaust  the  synonymy. 

*  Those  terms  which  occur  in  NT  are  marked  by  an  asterisk. 
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Alexion's  list,  tor  example,  does  not  contain  even  all  the 
terms  of  this  class  that  occur  in  the  Gnspel  narratives.  The 
series  afforded  by  them  would  run  something  like  this :  ppufe;, 
►ii-ri*;  fttA*;*",  t«.3"»,  t«3 */><«,  -r**iV,  «wn«r*«,  to  which  would 
need  to  be  added  the  distinctively  feminine  Duyirfun,  xop*<ne> 
[rrau&ifxti],  T*pO*i>;. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  the  general  distinctions  between 
these  terms.  (For  the  detailed  synonymy  see  especially 
Schmidt  D.  Siinon'imik  d.  griech.  Sprache,  c.  63,  for  the  terms 
belon-ing  distinctively  to  childhood ;  c.  152  for  those  describ- 
ing the  stages  between  childhood  and  maturity ;  and  c.  47  for 
some  terms  denoting  vouthfulness ;  cf.  Thayer,  Lex.  AT,  s.v. 
<t«7,-).  Titm  (with  its  diminutive  «»»;«-,  Jn  13^  only)  is,  like 
tutf  and  6uyaTr,p,  used  in  the  Gospels  only  of  relationship, 
literal  or  figurative,  never  of  age  (for  the  B.vnonymy  of  timn, 
vli;  and  <w>,  see  an  interesting  discussion  by  Hohne  in 
Luthardt's  ZKWL,  18S2,  p.  57  ff. ;  and  cf.  Cremer  and  Thayer, 
g.oo.).  For  the  rest,  fipiipe;  is  here,  as  in  post-Homeric  Greek  in 
general,  distinctively  the  'newborn  baby'(l  P  2'2),  the  'child 
in  the  arms'  (in  Homer  it  is  the  unborn  child,  the  embryo,  as 
also  often  in  later  Greek,  e.g.  Lk  l41-1"):  ami  tizia;  and  8n\i&i> 
(the  NT  substitute  for  6r,\«.ru.!S,  fluAawir «,-)  range  with  it  as 
descriptive  of  earlv  infancy.  Tlxt&ot  is  equally  distinctively  the 
'little child,' although  its  application  is  somew  ha  i  broad :  now 
it  is  entirely  synonymous  with  0pifo;  (Lk  189-66  etc.,  Mt28etc., 
Lk  IS15  1C),  and  again  it  designates  a  little  maiden  of  twelve 
years  of  age  (Mk  54'- 42).  Its  companion  diminutive  TotiSot/nov  is 
ordinarily  employed  of  a  somewhat  older  '  lad,'  and  may  very 
well  be  so  used  in  the  only  passage  where  it  occurs  in  the 
Gospels  (Jn69).  The  simple™:?*  has  a  range  sufficiently  wide 
to  cover  all  these  stages,  from  infancy  itself  (e.g.  Mt  216)  up  to 
youthful  maturity  (Hippocrates  says  up  to  the  age  of  21).  It 
designates,  says  Schmidt  (p.  429),  'the  child  of  all  ages  up  to 
complete  young  manhood ;  t*i8<*^im,  the  child  up  to  his  first 
school  years ;  tathiot,  exclusively  the  little  child.'  Nexv.Vko;  is 
the  appropriate  designation  of  every  stage  of  youthful  maturity 
from  so  early  an  age  that  u.upoixio'i  or  t«<s  might  be  inter- 
changed with  it  up  to  so  late  a  period— about  40— that  it  is  on 
the  point  of  giving  way  to  old  ape.  Of  the  distinctively 
feminine  terms  that  occur  in  the  Gospels,  T*/>fls*»r  is  a  term  of 
condition  rather  than  of  age,  and  occurs  only  in  connexion  with 
Mary  (Mt  1'^,  Lk  1")  and  in  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  (Mt 
25l-?-ll),  and  tjwWjmi  is  employed  only  in  the  secondary  sense 
of  'maid-servant'  (Mt  266»  and  parallels,  Lk  1245).  The  diminu- 
tives tivya-Tw.  and  xepuirwv,  though  capable  of  employment  with 
quite  a  wide  range,  yet  naturally  imply  tenderness  of  years 
where  tenderness  of  affection  is  not  obviously  conveyed  by  them 
{e.g.  Mk  7-'5,  Mt  9^1!).  Thus  it  appears  that  in  the  narratives  of 
the  Gospels  there  is  brought  into  contact  with  our  Lord  every 
stage  of  childhood  and  youth  from  the  cradle  to  maturity — the 
baby  on  its  mother's  bosom  (Lk  IS15),  the  little  child,  boy  (Mk 
921)  and  ^ir!  (Mk  725)  a|jke,  children  of  a  larger  growth  (Jn  427, 
Lk  85').  and  the  maturing  youth  (Lk  7",  Mt  19-0). 

What  Jesus  did  for  children,  we  may  perhaps 
sum  up  as  follows.  He  illustrated  the  ideal  of 
childhood  in  His  own  life  as  a  child.  He  mani- 
fested the  tenderness  of  His  affection  for  children 
by  conferring;  blessings  upon  them  in  every  stage 
of  their  development  as  He  was  occasionally 
brought  into  contact  with  them.  He  asserted  for 
children  a  recognized  place  in  His  kingdom,  and 
dealt  faithfully  and  lovingly  with  each  age  as  it 
presented  itself  to  Him  in  the  course  of  His  work. 
He  chose  the  condition  of  childhood  as  a  type  of 
the  fundamental  character  of  the  recipients  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  He  adopted  the  relation  of 
childhood  as  the  most  vivid  earthly  image  of  the 
relation  of  Hod's  people  to  Him  who  was  not 
ashamed  to  he  called  their  Father  which  is  in 
heaven,  and  thus  reflected  back  upon  this  relation 
a  glory  by  which  it  has  been  transfigured  ever  since. 

The  history  of  the  ideal  childhood  which  Jesus 
Himself  lived  on  the  earth  is  set  down  for  us  in  thk, 
opening  chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  especially 
of  Luke,  whose  distinction  among  the  Evangelists 
is  that  he  has  given  us  a  narrative  founded  on 
an  investigation  which  'traced  the  course  of  all 
things  accurately  from  the  first'  (Lk  l3).  Accord 
ingly  not  only  does  lie  with  careful  exactitude 
record  the  performance  by  our  Lord's  parents  in 
His  behalf,  during  His  infancy,  of  '  all  things  that 
were  according  to  the  law  of  the  Lord'  (Lk  2:[!l) ; 
but  he  marks  for  us  the  stages  of  our  Lord's  growth 
m  Mis  progress  to  man's  estate,  and  thus  brings 
'cllild'0^  u%™^elyas  'baby'  <3'»  fcrf*M), 

child.  (2«  mwJw,),  and  'Tjoy'  (2*  rais)i  until  in 
His  glorious  young-manhood,  when  He  was  about 
IsraeTni"/  ^Tl  at  illB£  nianifested  Himself  to 
Israel  (3-*).     The  second  chapter  of  Luke  is  thus  in 


effect  an  express  history  of  the  development  of 
Jesus ;  and  sums  up  in  two  comprehensive  verses 
His  entire  growth  from  childhood  to  boyhood  and 
from  boyhood  to  manhood  (a*152).  The  language  of 
these  succinct  descriptions  is  charged  withTsugges- 
tions  that  this  was  an  extraordinary  child,  whose 
development  was  an  extraordinary  development. 
Attention  is  called  alike  to  His  physical,  intellec- 
tual, and  spiritual  progress ;  and  of  each  it  is  sug- 
gested that  it  was  constant,  rapid,  and  remarkable. 
Those  who  looked  upon  Him  in  the  cradle  would 
perceive  that  even  beyond  the  infant  Moses  (Heb. 
ll13)  this  was  '  a  goodly  child ' ;  and  day  by  day  as 
He  grew  and  waxed  strong,  He  became  more  and 
more  filled  not  only  with  knowledge  but  with 
wisdom,  and  not  only  with  wisdom  but  with  grace, 
and  so  steadily  advanced  'not  alone  in  power  and 
knowledge,  but  by  year  and  hour  in  reverence  and 
in  charity.'  Man  and  God  alike  looked  upon  His 
growing  powers  and  developing  character  with  ever 
increasing  favour.  The  promise  of  the  goodly  child 
passed  without  jar  or  break  into  the  fruitage  of 
the  perfect  man  :  and  those  who  gazed  on  the  babe 
with  admiration  (220-30-38),  could  not  but  gaze  on 
the  boy  with  astonishment  (247)  and  on  the  man 
with  reverence. 

It  is  therefore  no  ordinary  human  development 
which  is  here  described  for  us.  But  it  is  none  the 
less,  or  rather  it  is  all  the  more,  a  normal  human 
development,  the  only  strictly  normal  hnman  de- 
velopment the  world  has  ever  seen.  This  is  the 
only  child  who  has  ever  been  born  into  the  world 
without  the  fatal  entail  of  sin,  and  the  only  child 
who  has  ever  grown  to  manhood  free  from  the 
deterioration  of  sin.  This  is  how  men  ought  to 
grow  up :  how,  were  they  not  sinners,  men  would 
grow  up.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  the  world  to 
have  seen  one  such  instance.  As  an  example  it  is 
indeed  set  beyond  our  reach.  As  the  ideal  child- 
hood realized  in  life,  it  has  ever  since  stood  before 
the  world  as  an  incitement  and  inspiration  of  quite 
incalculable  power.  In  this  perfect  development 
of  Jesus  there  has  been  given  to  the  world  a  model 
for  every  age,  whose  allurement  has  revolutionized 
life.  He  did  not,  as  Iremeus  {adv.  Hter.  11.  xxii. 
4,  cf.  in.  xviii.  4)  reminds  us,  despise  or  evade  the 
humanity  He  had  assumed  ;  or  set  aside  in  His  own 
person  the  law  that  governs  it :  on  the  contrary, 
He  sanctitied  every  age  in  turn  by  Himself  living 
His  perfect  life  in  its  conditions.  'He  came  to 
save  all  by  means  of  Himself,'  continues  Irenreus, 
'all,  I  say,  who  through  Him  are  born  again  unto 
God,— infants  and  children,  and  boys,  and  youths. 
.  He  therefore  passed  through  every  age, 
becoming  an  infant  for  infants,  thus  sanctifying 
infants ;  a  child  for  children,  thus  sanctifying 
those  who  are  of  this  age,  being  at  the  same  time 
made  to  them  an  example  of  piety,  righteousness, 
and  submission  ;  a  youth  for  youths,  becoming  an 
example  to  youths,  and  thus  sanctifying  them  for 
the  Lord.'  On  the  few  details  given  us  of  the 

childhood  of  onr  Lord  see  artt.  Boyhood  of  Jesus 
and  Childhood. 

During  the  course  of  His  life  begun  with  this 
ideal  childhood,  Jesus  came  into  contact  with 
every  stage  of  youthful  development,  and  mani- 
fested the  tenderness  of  His  feeling  for  each  and 
His  power  and  willingness  to  confer  blessings  upon 
all.  A  lurid  light  is  thrown  upon  the  nature  of 
the  world  and  the  character  of  the  times  into 
which  He  was  born  by  the  slaughter  of  the  Inno- 
cents, which  marked  His  advent  (Mt  2'6-211).  But 
one  function  which  the  record  of  this  incident  per- 
forms is  to  serve  as  a  black  background  upon  which 
His  own  beneficence  to  childhood  may  be  thrown 
up.  Mothers  instinctively  brought  their  babies  to 
Him  for  benediction  ;  and  when  they  did  so,  He 
was  not  content  until  He  had  taken  them  in  His 
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arms  (Mk  lO1",  cf.  9311).  His  allusions  to  children 
in  His  teaching  reflect  the  closeness  of  His  ob- 
servation of  them.  He  celebrates  the  delight  of 
the  mother  in  her  baby,  obliterating  even  the 
pangs  of  birth  {Jn  16-1) :  the  fostering  love  of  the 
father  who  cuddles  his  children  up  with  him  in 
bed  (Lk  U7) ;  the  parental  uHertion  which  listens 
eagerly  to  the  child's  every  request,  and  knows 
how  to  grant  it  only  things  that  are  good  (Mt  7!\ 
Lk  II'1*  1S).  He  notes  the  wayward  impulses  of 
children  at  play  (Mt  ll11',  Lk  V-).  He  feels  the 
weight  of  woe  that  is  added  to  calamities  in  which 
the  children  also  are  involved  (Mt  18-');  and  places 
among  the  supremest  tests  of  loyalty  to  Him,  the 
preference  of  Him  even  to  one's  children  (Mt  IIP 
Lk  1426  IS1*  ;  cf.  Mk  HP). 

A  number  of  His  miracles,  worked  for  the  benefit 
of  the  young,  illustrate  His  compassion  for  their 
sufferings  and  ills.  The  nobleman's  son  at  Caper- 
naum, whose  healing  Jesus  wrought  as  a  second 
sign  when  He  came  out  of  Jiukea  into  Galilee  (Jn 
44U"14},  was  at  least  a  'child'  (irais,  4"),  for  so  the 
servants  tall  him  in  cold  sobriety  ;  and  probably 
was  a  '  little  child  '  i441'),  although  it  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  on  the  lips  of  the  father  the  diminu- 
tive expresses  tenderness  of  affection  rather  than 
of  age.  The  possessed  '  boy'  (irais,  Mt  17ltt,  Lk  04i) 
— the  only  son  of  his  fatlier  (Lk  938) — whom  Jesus 
healed  as  He  came  down  from  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration (Mt  IT14--1,  Mk  D14-™,  Lk  0s7-*1),  and  whose 
affliction  had  dated  from  his  earliest  infancy  (en 
irtuSijQtv,  Mk  9-1),  was  more  certainly  distinctively 
a  'little  child'  (Mk  &■*).  Jairus'  ■  little  daughter' 
{dvyarpiov,  Mk  5-°)— also  an  only  one — whom  Jesus 
raised  from  the  dead  in  such  dramatic  circum- 
stances (Mt  Bis-*  Mk5---«,  LkS41"5")  and  who  is 
spoken  of  in  the  narratives  indifferently  as  '  child  ' 
(*-<-.«,  LkS51-54),  'little  child  '  (waiSioy,  Mk  5™- w- 41) 
and  '  maiden  '  or  '  girl '  (Kopaaiov,  Mt  924-  -5,  Mk  541 ; 
ra\iSd,  Mk  511),  we  know  to  have  been  about  twelve 
years  old  (Lk  842).  We  are  not  told  the  exact  age 
of  the  'little  daughter'  {Bvydrptov,  Mk  l25 — here 
probably  the  word  is  the  diminutive  of  age,  not 
of  affection,  as  it  occurs  in  the  narrative,  not  the 
conversation)  of  the  Syrophcenician  woman  ;  but 
we  note  that  St.  Mark  calls  her  also  distinctively 
a  '  little  child '  {tratSiov,  730).  The  only  son  of  tin; 
widow  of  Nain  (Lk  7,1_1B),  the  desolate  state  of 
whose  bereft  mother  roused  so  deeply  the  pity  of 
our  Lord  (7la),  is  addressed  indeed  as  a  'young 
man'  (vcaviffKc,  714),  a  term  so  broad  that  it  need 
imply  no  more  than  that  he  was  in  his  prime  ;  but 
the  suggestion  of  the  narrative  certainly  seems  to 
be  that  he  was  in  his  youthful  prime  (715).  Thus 
is  rounded  out  a  series  of  miracles  in  which  our 
Lord  shows  His  pity  to  the  growing  youth  of  every 
stage  of  development. 

When  on  that  great  day  on  the  shores  of  Gen- 
nesaret  Jesus  appeared  to  His  disciples  and  gave 
to  His  repentant  Apostle  His  last  exhortation,  He 
commanded  him  not  merely  '  Feed  my  sheep,'  but 
also  '  Feed  my  lambs.'  Though  the  language, 
doubtless,  rather  expresses  His  love  for  His  Hock 
than  distributes  it  into  constituent  classes,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  .see  in  it  also  the  richness  of 
our  Lord's  sympathy  for  the  literal  lambs  of  His 
fold.  Certainly  He  provided  in  His  kingdom  a 
place  for  every  age,  and  met  the  spiritual  needs  of 
each.  Touching  illustrations  of  this  are  offered  us 
at  the  two  end  stages  of  youthful  development 
(Lk  1815  (3pttf>os  ;  Mt  10-"  veauiuKos),  in  the  blessing 
of  little  children  and  the  probing  of  the  rich  young 
ruler's  heart,  which  are  brought  into  immediate 
contiguity  in  all  three  of  the  Synoptics  as  if  they 
were  intended  to  be  taken  together  as  a  picture  of 
our  Lord's  dealing  with  youth  as  a  v,  hole,  perhaps 
even  as  together  illustrating  the  great  truth  that 
in  the  kingdom  of  God  the  question  is  not  of  the 
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hour  of  entrance-first  or  eleventh.-but  of  the  will 

own  (Mt  Sn         °  d0eth  Wl,at  He  wU1  witU  H*» 

What  is  particularly  to  be  borne  in  mind  with 

1  f^^F'-'1"'"-"--,^ 

children  (waiSia,  Mt  19w- J4,  Mk  1013-  u  Lk  18") 
were  distinctively  '  babies'  (/V-M,  Lk  1815).    There- 

T  MexVierSna  t0.b°  ,received  !|y  Jesn*  'in  ''» 
aims  (Mk  10"  ;  and  only  from  this  circumstance 
indeed,  can  all  the  details  of  the  narrative  be 
understood.  It  is  from  this,  for  example,  that 
the  intcite.ence  of  the  disciples,  which  called  out 
the  Master  s  rebuke,  '  Let  the  little  children  come 
to  me;  loibnl  them  not,'  receives  its  explanation. 
1  lie  disciples,  to  speak  briefly,  had  misapprehended 
the  nature  of  the  Lords  mission:  tluy  were  re- 
garding Him  fundamentally  as  a  teacher  sent  from 
God,  who  also  healed  the  afflicted  ;  and  they  con- 
ceived it  to  be  their  duty  in  the  overstrain  to  which 
He  was  subjected  to  protect  Him  from  needless 
drafts  on  His  time  and  strength  by  the  intrusion 
of  those  needing  no  healing  and  incapable  of  in- 
struction. It  seemed  to  them  out  of  the  question 
that  'even  the  babies'  (Lk  1815)  should  be  thrust 
upon  His  jaded  attention.  They  should  have 
known  better  ;  and  Jesus  was  indignant  that  they 
did  not  know  better  (Mk  1014),  and  took  this  oc- 
casion to  manifest  Himself  as  the  Saviour  of  infants 
also.  Taking  them  in  His  arms  and  fervently 
invoking  a  blessing  upon  them  (Mk  101B  KarevX&yet), 
He  not  only  asserted  tor  them  a  part  in  His  mission, 
but  even  constituted  them  the  type  of  the  children 
of  the  kingdom.  'Let  the  little  children  come 
unto  me,'  He  says  ;  *  forbid  them  not:  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  Gnd.'  And  then  proceeding 
with  the  solemn  '  Verily  ' — 'Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  a  little  child,  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein' 
(Mk  10»- 1S,  Lk  181C* 17  ;  cf.  Mt  1<J1J). 

Wherein  this  childlikeness.  in  which  alone  the 
kingdom  of  God  can  be  received,  consists,  lies  on 
the  face  of  the  narrative.  Certainly  not  in  the 
innocence  of  childhood,  as  if  the  purpose  were  to 
announce  that  only  the  specially  innocent  can 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  Our  Lord  was  accus- 
tomed to  declare,  on  the  contrary,  that  He  came  to 
call  not  the  righteous  but  sinners,  to  seek  and 
save  that  which  was  lost  ;  and  the  contradiction 
with  the  lesson  of  the  publican  and  the  Pharisee 
praying  in  the  temple,  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes this  narrative  in  Luke,  would  be  too  glaring. 
But  neither  can  it  consist  in  the  humility  of 
childhood,  if,  indeed,  we  can  venture  to  speak  of 
the  most  egoistic  age  of  human  life  as  character- 
istically humble  ;  nor  yet  in  its  simplicity,  its  art- 
lessness,  ingenuousness,  directness,  as  beautiful  as 
these  qualities  are,  and  as  highly  esteemed  as  they 
certainly  must  be  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  can- 
not even  suppose  it  to  consist  in  the  trustfulness 
of  childhood,  although  we  assuredly  come  much 
nearer  to  it  in  this,  and  no  image  of  the  children 
of  the  kingdom  could  be  truer  than  that  afforded 
by  the  infant  lying  trustingly  upon  its  mother's 
breast.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  in  no  disposition  of 
mind,  but  rather  in  a  condition  of  nature,  that  we 
must  seek  the  characterizing  peculiarity  of  these 
infants  whom  Jesus  sets  forth  as  types  of  the 
children  of  the  kingdom.  Infants  of  days  (PpiQij, 
Lk  IS15)  have  no  characteristic  disposition  of  mind  ; 
and  we  must  accordingly  leave  the  subjective 
sphere  and  find  the  childlikeness  which  Jesus 
presents  as  the  condition  of  the  reception  (not 
acquisition)  of  the  kingdom  in  an  objective  state  ; 
in  a  word,  in  the  helplessness,  or,  if  you  will,  the 
absolute  dependence  of  infancy.  What  our  Lord 
would  seem  to  say,  therefore,  when  He  declares, 
'  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God,'  is,  briefly,  that 
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those  of  whom  the  kingdom  of  God  is  made  up  are, 
relatively  to  it,  as  helplessly  dependent  as  babies 
are  in  their  mothers'  arms.  The  children  of  the 
kingdom  enter  it  as  children  enter  the  world, 
stripped  and  naked,— infants,  for  whom  all  must 
be  done,  not  who  are  capable  of  doing. 

There  was  another  occasion  on  which  even  more 
formally  Jesus  proclaimed  to  His  disciples  child- 
likeness  as  tlie  essential  characteristic  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  kingdom  (Mt  181"',  Mk  O^37,  Lk  0*-"). 
The  disciples  had  been  disputing  among  them- 
selves who  of  them  should  be  greatest.  Jesus, 
calling  to  Him  a  little  child,  placed  it  in  their 
midst  and  said,  (  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Except  ye 
turn  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  There 
could  not  have  been  uttered  a  more  pointed  intima- 
tion that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  given,  not 
acquired ;  that  men  receive  it,  not  deserve  it.  As 
children  enter  the  world,  so  men  enter  the  king- 
dom, with  no  contributions  in  their  hands.  We 
are  not,  indeed,  told  in  this  narrative,  in  express 
words,  that  the  child  thus  made  the  type  of  the 
children  of  God  was  a '  newborn  baby '  (pp?<pos) :  it 
is  called  only  a  '  little  child '  (vaiSiop),  But  its  ex- 
treme infancy  is  implied  :  Jesus  took  it  in  His  arms 
(Mk  93d)  when  He  presented  it  to  the  observation 
of  His  disciples;  and  we  must  accordingly  think 
of  it  as  a  baby  in  a  baby's  helplessness  and  de- 
pendence. 

We  do,  to  be  pure,  find  in  our  Lord's  further 
words  a  requisition  of  humility  (Mt  IS4):  'Who- 
soever then  shall  humble  himself  like  this  little 
child,  the  same  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.'  To  become  like  «,  little  child  may  cer- 
tainly involve  humility  in  one  who  is  not  a  child  ; 
and  it  is  very  comprehensible  that  our  Lord  should 
therefore  tell  those  whom  He  was  exhorting  to 
approach  the  kingdom  of  heaven  like  little  chil- 
dren, that  thsy  could  do  so  only  by  humbling 
themselves.  But  this  is  not  the  same  as  declaring 
humility  to  be  the  characteristic  virtue  of  child- 
hood, or  as  intimating  that  humility  may  ground 
a  claim  upon  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  What 
our  Lord  seems  to  tell  His  followers  is  that  they 
cannot  enter  the  kingdom  He  came  to  found  ex- 
cept they  turn  and  become  like  little  children  ;  and 
that  they  can  become  like  little  children  only  by 
bumbling  themselves;  and  that  therefore  when 
they  were  quarrelling  about  their  relative  greatness, 
they  were  far  from  the  disposition  which  belongs 
to  children  of  the  kingdom.  Humility  seems  to 
be  represented,  in  a  word,  not  as  the  characterizing 
quality  of  childhood  or  of  childlikeness,  but  rather 
as  the  attitude  of  heart  in  which  alone  we  can 
realize  in  our  consciousness  that  quality  which 
characterizes  childhood.  That  quality  is  conceived 
here  also  as  helplessness,  while  childlikeness  con- 
sists in  the  reproduction  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  objective  state  of  utter  dependence  on  God 
which  is  the  real  condition  of  every  sinner. 

From  the  point  of  view  thus  revealed  in  object- 
lesson  and  discourse,  it  was  natural  for  our  Lord 
to  speak  of  His  disciples  as  '  babes.'  '  I  thank 
thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,'  He 
cries  on  one  momentous  occasion  (Mt  IP5,  Lk  1(F), 
'that  thou  didst  hide  these  things  from  the  wise 
and  understanding,  and  didst  reveal  them  unto 
babes'  (cijiriots,  the  implication  of  which  is  precisely 
weakness  and  neediness).  And  then  He  proceeds 
with  a  great  declaration  the  very  point  of  which  is 
to  contrast  His  sovereign  power  with  the  neediness 
of  those  whom  He  calls  to  His  service.  Similarly 
as  the  end  approached  and  the  children  {wdtBei)  in 
the  temple  were  greeting  Him  with  hosannas.  He 
met  the  indignant  challenge  of  the  Jews  with  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist:  'Yea,  did  ye  never  read 
Out  of   the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou 


hast  ordained  praise? '  (Mt  21lfl).  The  meaning  is 
that  these  childish  hosannas  were  typical  of  the 
praises  rising  from  the  hearts  of  those  childlike 
ones  from  whose  helplessness  (because  they  owed 
much  to  Him)  His  true  praise  should  spring. 

From  the  more  general  view-point  of  affection 
our  Lord  derived  the  terms  by  which  He  expressed 
His  personal  relations  to  His  followers,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  vocabulary  of  His  proclamation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  drawn  from  the  relationships  of 
the  family.  Hisdisciples  are  His '  children '  (t^kpo, 
Mk  10'*),  or  with  increasing  tenderness  of  expres- 
sion, His '  little  children  {tgkvIo.,  Jn  131"),  Hi3 
■  babies'  (iratSia,  Jn  2l5),  and  perhaps  with  even  more 
tenderness  still,  simply  His  'little  ones'  (ol  mnpot, 
Mt  1042  etc.,  but  see  art.  Little  Ones).  Similarly 
the  great  King,  whose  kingdom  He  came  to  estab- 
lish, is  the  Father  of  His  people  ;  and  they  may 
therefore  be  free  from  all  fear,  because,  naturally, 
it  is  the  good  pleasure  of  their  Father  to  give  the 
kingdom  to  them  (Lk  \23J).  Every  turn  of  expres- 
sion is  freely  employed  to  carry  home  to  the  hearts 
of  His  followers  the  sense  of  the  Fatherly  love  for 
them  by  Him  who  is  their  King  indeed,  but  also 
their    Father  which    is    in    heaven   (Mt  5"1-45-48 

Ql.  4.  G.  8.  B.  U.  15.  18flJJ711  io».»  13"  23",    Mk   ll23,  Lk 

63a  Ui3  123o-33i  Jn2017);  and  they  accordingly  His 
sons  (Mt5a-1,5)  Lkao36),  His  children  (Jn  1"  llw), 
and  therefore  heirs  of  His  kingdom.  In  this  re- 
presentation, which  finds  its  most  striking  expres- 
sion in  such  parables  as  that  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
(Lk  151"  ),  it  is,  to  be  sure,  rather  the  relationship 
of  father  and  child  that  is  emphasized  than  the 
tenderness  of  the  age  of  childhood.  Neither  is  it 
a  novelty  introduced  by  our  Lord  ;  it  finds  its 
root  in  Old  Testament  usage.  But  it  is  so 
characteristic  of  our  Lord's  teaching  that  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  the  family  was  to  His  mind  the 
nearest  of  human  analogues  to  the  order  that  ob- 
tains in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  picture 
which  He  draws  of  the  relations  that  exist  be- 
tween God  and  His  people  is  largely  only  a  '  trans- 
figuration of  the  family.' 

Such  an  employment  of  the  relationships  in  the 
family  to  figure  forth  those  that  exist  between  God 
and  His' people  could  not  fail  to  react  on  the  con- 
ceptions which  men  formed  of  the  family  relation- 
ships themselves.  By  His  constant  emphasis  on 
the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  by  His  employment  of 
the  helplessness  of  infancy  and  the  dependence  of 
childhood  as  the  most  vivid  emblems  provided  by 
human  society  to  image  the  dependence  of  God  s 
people  on  His  loving  protection  and  fostering  care, 
our  Lord  has  thrown  a  halo  over  the  condition  of 
childhood  which  has  communicated  to  it  an  emo- 
tional value  and  a  preciousness,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  new  in  the  world.  In  the  ancient  world, 
children,  though  by  their  innocence  eliciting  the 
affection,  and  by  tlieir  weakness  appealing  to  the 
sympathy,  of  their  elders,  were  thought  of  chiefly 
as  typ-sof  immaturity  and  unripeness.  The  Chris- 
tian world,  taught  by  its  Lord,  reverences  their 
very  helplessness  as  the  emblem  of  its  own  condi- 
tion in  the  presence  of  God,  and  recognizes  in  their 
dependence  an  appeal  to  its  unselfish  devotion, 
that  it  may  be  an  imitator  of  God.  This  salutary 
respect  and  consideration  for  childhood  has  no 
doubt  been  exaggerated  at  times  to  something 
very  much  like  worship  of  the  childlike  ;  and  this 
tendency  lias  been  powerfully  fostered  by  the  preva- 
lence in  sections  of  Christendom,  since  the  14th 
cent.,  of  an  actual  cult  of  the  infant  Saviour  (cf.  E. 
Martinengo-Carresco  in  The  Contemporary  Review, 
Ixxvii.  117,  etc.),  and  the  early  rise  and  immense 
development  in  the  same  quarters  of  a  cult  of  the 
Madonna,  to  the  tender  sentiments  underlying 
which  all  the  resources  of  the  most  passionate 
devotion,  the  most  elevated  literature,  and  the  most 
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perfect  art  have  been  invoked  to  give  widespread 
influence  (see  especially  Zockler,  art.  Maria  die 
Mutter  des  Herm  in  PRE9,  xii.  309,  etc,  who 
gives  an  extensive  classified  bibliography.  Cf.  in 
general  H.  K.  Seudder,  Childhood  in  Art,  also  in 
T/ie  Atlantic  Monthly,  lv.  and  Ivi.).  Such  ex- 
aggerations cannot,  however,  obscure  the  main 
fact  that  it  is  only  from  Jesus  that  the  world  has 
learned  properly  to  appreciate  and  wholesomely  to 
deal  with  childhood  and  all  that  childhood  stands 
for.    Cf.  ait.  Childhood. 

Benjamin  II.  Waufield. 

CHILDREN  OP  GOD.— The  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ  about  the  children  of  God  cannot  be  under- 
stood apart  from  His  teaching  about  the  Father- 
hood of  God  :  indeed,  it  is  from  the  latter  stand- 
point that  it  must  be  approached.  In  such  an 
approach  the  main  positions  seem  to  be  as  follows  :~ 

(1)  Jesus  asserts  absolutely  the  fatherly  nature 
of  God.  His  use  of  the  name  'Father  implies 
that  the  fatherly  nature  is  eternal  in  God.  God 
does  not  become  Father  ;  He  is  *  the  Father.'  All 
knowledge  of  God  is  deficient  which  does  not 
'know  the  Father'  (Mt  ll-7,  Jn  146"11).  This 
fatherly  nature  of  God  necessarily  manifests  itself 
in  all  God's  dealings.  He  cannot  be  other  than 
Father,  and  '  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil 
and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  the 
unjust'  (Mt545). 

(2)  This  eternal  Fatherhood  in  God  is  comple- 
mented by  an  eternal  Sonship  in  God.  Jesus  used 
habitually  the  name  'My  Father.'  It  implied  a 
special  relationship  between  the  Father  and  Him- 
self, which  is  summed  up  by  John,  'The  only  be- 
gotten Son  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father' 
(Jn  l16). 

(3)  The  fatherly  heart  of  God  does  not  rest 
satisfied  in  the  eternal  Sonship  in  God.  He  desires 
the  response  of  filial  love  from  all  who  are  capable 
of  giving  it  (cf.  esp.  Lk  1513'2,  Jn  423).  Jesus 
assumed  that  the  filial  attitude  is  expected  from 
all  men.  This  is  implied  in  His  method  of  teach- 
ing. The  Divine  Fatherhood  is  woven  into  its 
texture.  Therefore  the  picture  of  God  the  Father 
is  offered  to  everybody,  with  its  necessary  appeal 
to  the  hearer  to  enjoy  the  filial  relationship.  Since 
the  outlook  of  the  gospel  is  universal,  the  sonship 
may  be  universal.  Even  'publicans  and  sinners' 
may  enjoy  the  filial  feeling. 

(4)  But  Jesus  taught  plainly  that  this  filial  atti- 
tude is  not  general  amongst  men.  He  told  the 
Jews  that  they  were  of  their  father  the  devil  (Ju 
8H),  and  distinguished  'the  good  seed,  the  sons  of 
the  kingdom,'  from  '  the  tares,  the  sons  of  the  evil 
one'  (Mt  1338) ;  cf.  also  Mt  23™'™. 

(5)  Certain  conditions  are  laid  down  as  essen- 
tial to  the  enjoyment  of  the  filial  relationship  to 
God.  These  conditions  are  usually  described  by 
Jesus  in  terms  of  character.  The  children  of  God 
are  'peacemakers,'  are  those  who  love  their 
enemies,  and  who  do  the  will  of  the  Father  (cf. 
Mt  5a-41  I250) :  they  'do  good  and  lend,  never 
despairing,'  and  are  *  merciful '  (Lk  63'- M).  But  in 
the  discourses  in  John's  Gospel,  Jesus  Himself  is 
ottered  as  a  touchstone  for  the  filial  relationship 
{cf.  Jn  H4'2'47].  In  this  connexion  the  demand  for 
the  new  birth  must  be  noticed.  Jesus  connected 
entrance  into  that  Kingdom  which  He  came  to 
found,  with  being  'born  anew'  (Jn  33) ;  He  de- 
manded that  His  disciples  should  be  converted  and 
become  as  little  children  if  they  would  enter  the 
Kingdom  (Mt  183  ||).  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  in 
the  mind  of  Jesus  there  is  an  intimate  connexion 
between  these  two  modes  of  teaching.  The  moral 
character  befitting  the  children  of  God  is  secured 
by  the  new  birth  'of  water  and  of  the  Spirit'  { Jn  3s). 

From  these  propositions  we  can  gather  the  teach- 
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ing  of  Jesus  about  the  children  of  God  The 
relationship  is  apprehended  by  Jesus  ethically, 
not  physically  To  identify  Divine  sonship  with 
human  birth  brings  the  relationship  down  to  the 
physical  sphere  Jesus  kept  it  in  the  religious 
sphere  He  Fatherhood  of  God  is  an  ethical 
attitude  eternally  present  in  the  Godhead  ;  man's 
Divine  sonship  is  his  ethical  response  to  this 
Divine  latherhood.  God  is  ever  waiting  to  wel- 
come men  as  sons,  and  to  give  them  the  position 
of  sons  at  home  (Lk  15).  But  their  assumption  of 
this  filial  position  depends  upon  their  adoption  of 
the  filial  attitude,  'I  will  arise  and  go  to  my 
father.'  As  Wcndt  says,  <God  does  not  become 
the  *  at  her,  but  is  the  heavenly  Father,  even  of 
those  who  become  Hi*  suns.  .  .  Man  is  a  true  son 
of  God  .  from  the  fact  of  his  comporting  him- 
self as  a  son  of  God  '  (Tcichhuj  of  Jesus,  i.  p.  193). 

This  religious  attitude  which  betokens  Divine 
sonship,  includes  four  elements,  {a)  Children  of 
God  love  their  heavenly  Father.  Love  is  the 
golden  bond  in  all  home  relationships.  Jesus 
declares  it  to  be  the  sovereign  law  in  the  true 
relationship  between  man  and  God.  For  He 
taught  that  the  greatest  commandment  is  to  love 
the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart  and  soul  and 
mind  and  strength  (Mt  22s7,  Lk  10-r).  When 
claiming  to  have  come  forth  from  God,  He  said  to 
the  Jews  :  '  If  God  were  your  father  ye  would  love 
me,'  where  love  of  Himself  is  identified  with  love 
of  the  Father  whom  He  revealed. 

(6)  Children  of  God  obey  their  heavenly  Father. 
This  is  implied  in  all  Jesus'  exhortations  to  men 
to  do  the  will  of  God.  It  is  clearly  stated  in  these 
Sentences :  '  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother, 
and  sister,  and  mother'  (Mt  1250) ;  '  Not  every  one 
that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven'  (Mt7"]);  cf.  also 
Mt  21ai  24JS  ||. 

(c)  Children  of  God  trust  their  heavenly  Father. 
This  mark  of  Divine  sonship  is  emphasized  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Jesus  exhorts  His  disciples 
not  to  be  as  the  Gentiles,  but  to  rely  upon  their 
heavenly  Father's  knowledge  of  their  needs  and 
His  desire  to  help  them.  Anxiety  must  be  banished 
from  the  hearts  of  God's  children,  who  are  fed  and 
clothed  by  their  Father  (Mt  6-'5:H,  Lk  6---34). 

(d)  Children  of  God  try  to  belike  their  heavenly 
Father.  They  are  to  be  perfect,  even  as  their 
heavenly  Father  is  perfect  (Mt  548).  This  must  not 
be  interpreted,  as  it  often  is,  'Be  as  perfect  as 
yourFatlier.'  Its  exhortation  is  to  take  the  fatherly 
character  of  God  as  the  standard  of  perfection. 
'  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  He  is  perfect.'  The  Father 
loves  all  men :  let  His  children  do  likewise.  By 
thus  taking  the  fatherly  character  of  God  as  the 
standard,  His  children  will  fulfil  the  second  great 
law,  'Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself 
(Mt  223'J).  The  natural  man  adopts  other  ideals  of 
perfection  ;  but  the  children  of  God  try  to  be  like 
their  Father. 

Jesus  gave  immortal  expression  to  the  desires 
characteristic  of  the  children  of  God,  in  'the 
Lord's  Prayer. '  That  prayer  is  put  into  the  lips 
of  those  who  can  say  'Our  Father  which  art  in 
heaven.'  It  includes  all  the  marks  of  God's  chil- 
dren that  have  been  found  elsewhere  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus.  The  hallowing  of  the  Father's  name 
implies  the  sanctification  of  His  children  after  His 
likeness.  The  prayer  '  Thy  will  be  done'  lifts  us 
to  the  loftiest  level  of  obedience.  Only  those  who 
trust  God  can  pray  'Give  us  our  daily  bread,' 
and  can  limit  their  desires  for  material  good  to 
such  humble  bounds.  The  prayer  breathes  through- 
out  the  spirit  of  love  :  that  spirit  is  the  warp  into 
which  the  weft  of  the  petition  is  woven. 
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The  blessings  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  God 
are  all  the  good  that  Jesus  Christ  came  on  earth  to 
offer  to  men.  This  good  is  summed  up  in  the 
phrase  ( the  kingdom  of  God '  or  '  the  kingdom  ot 
heaven.'  All  the  children  of  God  are  members  ot 
that  Kingdom ;  of.  Mt  13*  183JU.  The  Kingdom  is 
God's  proffered  blessing  :  '  It  is  your  Father  s  good 
pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom '  (Lk  12'-).  The 
Kingdom  includes  the  blessings  of  forgiveness 
(MtG14||);  of  guardian  care  (Mt  G33) ;  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  {Lk  ll13) ;  of  eternal  life  (Jn  5-'--J  17J) ;  and 
finally,  the  enjoyment  of  the  Father's  house  (Mt 
25w,  Jnl4--B). 

This  identihcation  of  the  blessings  enjoyed  by 
the  children  of  God  with  the  good  of  the  Kingdom, 
leads  naturally  to  the  statement  that  the  ethical 
attitude  characteristic  of  the  children  of  God  can 
be  secured  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  not  only 
spoke  of  Himself  as  the  Son  of  God  ;  He  also 
declared  that  His  revelation  of  Sonship  made  son- 
ship  possible  to  men.  Considerable  importance 
attache*  to  the  solemn  words  in  Mt  ll^7  'All 
things  have  been  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father  : 
and  no  one  knoweth  the  Son,  save  the  Father; 
neither  doth  any  know  the  Father,  save  the  Son 
and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal 
him.'  They  declare  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
Father  must  be  experimental.  Only  one  who  has 
lived  as  a  son  can  know  the  Father.  Men  do  not 
know  God  primarily  as  Father.  They  think  of 
Him  as  King,  as  Judge,  as  Law-Giver;  and  be- 
cause they  are  sinners  they  cannot  know  Him 
purely  as  Father.  The  shadow  of  the  broken  Law 
rails  across  God's  face,  making  it  appear  the  face 
of  a  judge,  and  falls  upon  the  attitude  of  men, 
chilling  it  into  that  of  servants.  But 'the  Son' 
knows  God  as  Father.  He  has  no  fear  of  Him  as 
Judge ;  He  claims  to  be  Himself  the  King  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  (Mt  25411);  He  is  conscious  that 
He  has  never  broken  God's  law.  Therefore  He  can 
know  God  as  the  Father  ;  and  He  is  able  to  reveal 
God  to  men  as  Father.  Jesus  does  this  by  ransom- 
ing captive  spirits  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and 
deatli  (Mt2i.F),  by  persuading  them  to  trust  the 
fatherly  love  of  God,  and  by  strengthening  them 
to  break  away  from  the  self-life  in  favour  of  the 
life  of  surrender  (Mt  16'-4"27 1|). 

The  close  connexion  between  this  great  word 
and  the  gracious  invitation  which  follows  it  (Mt 
ll-**),  must  not  be  overlooked.  That  invitation 
shows  the  universality  of  Christ's  outlook  The 
Son  is  willing  to  reveal  the  Father  to  all.  But  the 
connexion  explains  the  personal  note  in  the  invita- 
tion. Jesus  does  not  say  « Go  to  the  Father  *  •  He 
r£-v.s  .tome  into  me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest' 
1  his  is  because  He  is  the  re  veal  er  of  the  Father; 
■ind  the  rest  He  offers  is  rest  in  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  The  chapter  describes  the  discouragements 
that  darkened  the  noon  of  His  ministry.  tfe  found 
rest  to  His  own  soul  in  the  Father :  '  f  thank  thee, 

?aUlerV  ■  ■  Even  s°.  Father1  (vv.»-»)  This 
rest  He  desires    to   give    to   others.      The   only 
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can  make  them  so.  They  must  also  learn  obedi- 
ence to  the  Father's  will.  He  offers  to  teach  them 
this,  saying  with  marvellous  condescension,  'Take 
my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me.'  He  is  wearing 
the  yoke  of  obedience  to  the  Father,  and  He  finds 
it  'easy.'  A  yoke  is  made  for  two.  Jesus  invites 
each  man  desiring  to  be  a  son  of  God  to  put  his 
shoulder  under  the  other  end  of  His  own  yoke. 
Then  he  will  walk  in  step  with  the  great  Elder 
Brother.  Thus  learning  from  Jesus,  he  will  become 
a  worthy  child  of  God. 

This  great  word  has  special  significance  liecause 
it  forms  a  link  between  the  Synoptic  teaching  and 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  John's  Gospel.  There 
the  enjoyment  of  filial  privileges  is  made  to  depend 
upon  man's  relation  to  the  Son  (see  especially  Jn 
5i!W7  638-4o  gw.  «-ssj#  The  words  declaratory  of  the 
love  of  God  in  sending  the  Son  to  save  men  are 
variously  assigned  to  Jesus  and  to  the  Evangelist. 
But  even  if  they  are  the  Evangelist's  reflexion 
upon  the  words  of  Jesus,  they  do  no  more  than 
sum  up  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  in  the  chapters 
quoted  above. 

In  particular,  it  may  he  noted  that  Jesus  claimed 
kinship  with  the  Father  because  '  I  do  always  the 
tilings  that  are  pleasing  to  him '  (Jn  S-J).  This  is 
in  harmony  with  His  reference  to  men  who  do  the 
Father's  will,  as  His  '  brethren '  (Mt  12"u).  Men 
who  accept  His  revelation  of  God  and  duty 
become  His  brethren  ;  all  these  '  brethren '  are 
related  to  God  as  His  children.  They  comport 
themselves  in  a  befitting  manner,  which  is  essenti- 
ally different  from  the  self-centred  conduct  of 
unregenerate  men.  This  filial  demeanour  is  gained 
by  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Saviour.  He  otters  Him- 
self to  men  as  the  Redeemer,  through  whom  they 
can  break  away  from  sin  and  adopt  the  filial  atti- 
tude toward  God  (Mt  23s,  Jn  1015-  ^-y). 

This  conception  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  this 
subject  is  expressed  by  the  Evangelist  John  in  the 
striking  sentence,  'As  many  as  received  him.  to 
them  gave  he  the  right  to  become  children  of  God, 
even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name-  which 
were  born  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh, 
nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God'  (Jn  lia  I3) 
Here  men  are  described  as  becoming  children  of 
God  by  believing  on  the  name  of  Jesus.  They 
attain  the  dignity  by  a  new  birth  that  is  from 
above.  Their  natural  birth  does  not  make  them 
children  of  God.  Before  they  stand  in  this  rela- 
tionship they  mnst  receive  a  Divine  energy.  Tina 
energy  is  brought  to  them  by  the  Word  made  flesh, 
who  offers  Himself  to  the  world.  Moreover,  this 
reception  of  Christ  is  a  continuous  exercise  of 
faith  (tois  Trtarevovaiv),  implying  an  attitude  God- 
ward  that  is  maintained  from  day  to  day. 

If  an  illustration  may  be  permitted,  it  would 
seem  that  Jesus  represents  men  as  like  Robinson 
Crusoe's  first  canoe.  It  was  designed  to  float  in 
the  water  and  was  capable  of  doing  so:  but  it 
could  not  get  into  the  sea.  So  it  lay  on  the  shore 
like  a  log.  Man  is  designed  for  fellowship  with 
God,  and  is  capable  of  living  in  filial  relationship 
with  Him.  But  before  he  can  realize  this  destiny, 
he  must  be  carried  away  from  his  native  selfishness 
and  be  launched  on  the  sea  of  Divine  love.  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  mighty  deliverer  who  can  lift  men 
out  of  death  in  sin  and  bring  them  to  the  Father. 
\\  hen  men  believe  on  Him,  this  purpose  is  fulfilled. 
I  hey  realize  their  destiny  and  become  children  of 
God.  Then  they  spread  their  sails  to  the  wind  of 
heaven,  and  have  '  life  that  is  life  indeed.' 

1  he  scope  of  this  article  does  not  include  the 
general  teaching  of  the  Epistles  on  this  topic.  But 
a  brief  reference  must  be  made  to  that  teaching  in 
so  far  as  it  involves  a  distinct  reference  to  Jesus 
Uinst.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  teach- 
ing ot  the  Epistles  reproduces  all  the  main  features 
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of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  The  children  of  God  are 
possessors  of  a  new  life  that  has  come  to  them  by 
Lith  in  Jesus  Christ :  Ro  S™  Gai  '2*\  1  Jn  2"  S< 
This  new  life  manifests  itself  in  a  new  moral  state 
befittin"  God's  children  and  due  to  the  power  of 
Christ  :nGal  5»-»  Eph  21-10,  Col  35->°.  In  this  con- 
nexion it  may  he  noted  that  Christians  are  called 
'children  of  light,1  who  before  becoming  Christians 
were '  children  of  disobedience,'  suffering  '  the  wrath 
of  God'  (Eph  2-  j6,  Col  3U).  Thus  Christ  is  the 
Saviour  through  whom  the  children  of  God  are  re- 
born and  morally  renewed. 

In  particular,  three  descriptions  of  God  s  children 
are  connected  with  aspects  of  Christ's  work,  (a) 
As  Redeemer,  He  secures  man's  adoption  into  the 
family  of  God  (Ro  S14"'",  Gal  3-3-4e).  This  'adop- 
tion '  has  been  interpreted,  in  connexion  with  the 
antithesis  between  sonship  and  servitude,  to  denote 
the  emancipation  of  sons  enslaved  by  sin.  This 
is  the  shade  of  meaning  prominent  in  Galatians. 
In  Romans  the  idea  of  adoption  of  those  not  pre- 
viously sons  is  emphasized.  In  both  cases,  how- 
ever, the  adoption  is  due  to  the  redeeming  work 
of  Jesus  Christ,  ministered  to  men  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  word  'adoption'  is  not  used  in  He- 
brews. But  the  idea  is  found  there  in  the  figure  of 
the  Author  of  salvation  leading  many  sons  to  glory 
(210).  (£)  As  High  Priest,  Jesus  secures  access  to  the 
Father  for  all  who  come  unto  God  by  Him  (Eph 
218,  He  7-4- 2b).  This  priesthood  is  exercised  by  Him 
as  our  '  Brother,'  and  was  granted  to  Him  in  view 
of  His  experience  of  our  temptations  (He  217  4 I5). 
(7)  As  King,  Jesus  Christ  bestows  a  rich  inherit- 
ance upon  all  His  brethren.  The  children  of  God 
are  '  joint-heirs  with  Christ '  (Ro  S17) 

In  regard  to  this  whole  question,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  in  all  probability  our  human 
speech  cannot  describe  adequately  relations  that 
reach  into  the  eternal,  and  concern  God.  The 
figure  of  'children' is  an  analogy  rather  than  an 
exact  parallel.  Therefore  we  should  be  misunder- 
standing the  teaching  of  Jesus  if  we  pressed  the 
analogy  too  far  and  nought  to  discover  the  exact 
counterpart  of  each  element  of  the  human  relation 
in  that  which  we  bear  to  God.  Also  it  is  important 
to  recall  that  Jesus  was  not  concerned  with  abstract 
relations.  His  purpose  was  practical  and  religious, 
and  He  used  terms  just  so  far  as  they  served  that 
purpose.  His  terminology  was  consistent ;  it  may 
not  seem  conclusive  on  all  points  that  suggest 
themselves  to  abstract  reasoning. 

(  Litebatire.— Articles  in  Hastings*  DB  on  'God,  Children  of,' 
'Jesus  Christ,'  'Romans,'  and  'Regeneration';  Commentaries 
on  the  NT,  especially  those  of  Sanday- Head  lam,  Westcott,  and 
Lightfoot;  Fairbairn,  Christ  in  Modern  Theology;  Watson, 
The  Mind  of  the  Master;  F.rnce.  Kingdom  of  God,  nnii  St.  Paul's 
Ciincfjjtiiia  of  Christianity;  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus;  Bev- 
schlag,  XTTheoloqy  ;  Coe,  Reli'fion  "fa  Mature  Mind,  187-216, 
Education  in  Reliqian  and  Morals,  05  ff.,  373 ff.  ;  Dalman, 
H  ordu  of  Jesus ;    Stevens,   Christian  Doct.  of  Salvation,  and 

iheu.ojsT.  j.  Edward  Roberts. 

CHILIARCH  (Xi\tapXos).— The  title  of  this  mili- 
tary officer  is  twice  used  in  the  Gospels :  Jn  1813 
and  Mk  6'-1  (AV  'captain,'  'high  captains';  RV 
'chief  captain,'  'high  captains';  RVm  'military 
tnbune(s),  Gr.  chiliarch(s) ')  It  is  the  Greek 
equivalent  for  the  Roman  office  of  tribnmis 
■mtfititm,  an  office  of  great  historical  antiquity, 
from  the  analogy  of  which  the  famous  tribinii 
plebit  took  their  name.  The  tribvnus  militum  is 
called  by  Mommsen  '  the  pillar  of  the  Roman  mili- 
tary system ' ;  he  was  an  officer  commanding  a 
cohort.    See,  further,  Legion. 

A  chiliarch  with  his  'band'  (avelpa)  is  repre- 
sented by  St.  John  as  coming  with  Judas  to  take 
our  Lord  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  If  this  is 
to  be  understood  strictly  as  standing  for  a  tHbunvs 
vulituiii  and  his  cohort,  the  use  of  so  large  a  force 


would  point  to  a  great  (real  or  assumed)  fear  of 
popular  disturbance  on  the  part  of  the  authorities. 
The  Morris  may,  however,  be  used  in  a  general 
sense  for  a  body  of  troops  under  an  officer  (see 
Westcott,  adloc). 

In  St.  Mark's  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  John 
the  Baptist,  Herod  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee  is  repre- 
sented as  making  a  feast  to  his  i^yio-raves  (highest 
civil  officials),  xi^aPX01  (highest  military  officers), 
and  irpCiroi  tjjs  TaXtXaias  (leading  provincials).  These 
'chiliarchs*  were  officers  of  the  army  of  the  tet- 
rarch, which  would  be  organized  on  Roman  models. 
For  the  association  of  fieyio-Tdues  find  x^^PX01  CI- 
Rev  615.     (See  Swete's  St  Mark,  ml  lor.). 

M.  It.  New  bolt. 

CHOICE. — In  the  Gospels,  choice  is  always  ex- 
pressed by  one  small  group  of  closely  connected 
words,  viz.  iKkiyoixai,  £k\€kt6s,  £ t:\oyfi.  And  these  at 
once  dcline  the  nature  of  the  choice,  which  is  not 
that  of  '  decision,'  but  that  of  '  selection.'  Perhaps 
the  English  term  which  more  precisely  than  any 
other  answers  to  eicrtiyetv  is  to  '  cull,'  to  choose  here 
and  there  one,  that  is  to  say,  out  of  a  larger  number 
laid  out  in  view.  And  this  force  of  the  word  is 
rather  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  in  the  NT  the 
active  voice  of  the  verb  is  not  employed,  but  only 
the  middle  or  passive,  with  derivatives  which  are 
passive  in  character.  It  is  not,  then,  the  action  of 
choosing  which  is  prominent,  but  its  result ;  or 
else  the  status  or  nature  of  that  which  is  chosen. 
And  this  point  is  of  some  importance  in  view  of 
the  use  to  which  some  passages  of  the  NT  have 
been  put  by  those  who  have  attempted  to  elaborate 
from  them  doctrines  of  election  or  predestination. 
Stress  is  never  laid  chiefly  on  the  election  or  pre- 
destination of  the  Almighty,  but  on  the  fact  that 
such  and  such  are  actually  found  among  those 
whom  God  has  culled  for  Himself,  and  who  consti- 
tute His  own  people.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to 
accurate  Christian  thought  if  the  rendering  '  elect ' 
were  eliminated  from  the  NT,  and  were  replaced 
by  '  chosen '  or  '  select,'  although  it  is  a  direct  de- 
rivative of  the  original. 

The  central  meaning  of  the  terms  employed  is  well  shown  in 
the  following  cases  : — '  He  marked  how  they  chose  out  the  chief 
seats '  (Lk  147) ;  •  Mary  hath  chosen  the  good  part '  (U>42) ;  '  He 
called  his  disciples,  and  chose  from  them  twelve,  whom  also  he 
named  apostles '  (613),  with  which  other  passages  relating  to  the 
choice  of  the  Twelve  should  be  compared,  \\z.  Jn  6~o  15i*>  i» 
13)B,  Ac  1^,  and,  as  essentially  the  same,  Ac  1-J ;  cf.  also  1  Co 
127.28,  ja  2*.  A  further  selection  for  some  special  service  is 
indicated  in  such  passages  as— 'God  made  choice  among  you 
that  by  my  mouth  .  .  . '  (Ac  157,  t.f.  {ja  1522. 25) ;  •  Many  are 
called,  but  few  chosen  '  (Sit  2214).  And  by  an  almost  insensible 
gradation  the  use  of  the  word  passes  on  to  such  instances  as  the 
choice  of  Said,  'a  chosen  vessel'  (Ac  !)ir'),  'the  Christ  of  God, 
his  chosen  '  (Lk  23:i5,  cf.  03s),  and  the  chosen  people  of  God  (Ac 
1317,  Eph  1^,  1  P  24'  6  9).  The  last  named  appear  in  a  group  of 
passages  in  the  Gospels  (on  the  lips  of  Christ  Himself)  which 
are  of  apocalyptic  character,  and  in  all  which  the  English  render- 
ing is  unfortunately  'elect';  e.g.  'Shall  not  God  avenge  his 
chosen  ' '  (Lk  IS7)  ;  '  For  the  sake  of  his  chosen  whom  lie  chose, 
he  shortened  the  days  '  (Mk  i:-;2'>-  ^  27  L  mt  :U-'-  ^  31).  To  these 
there  are  many  similar  instances  in  the  Epistles  (Rofc33  I!5-  7-  -3, 
Col  3,1!,  2  Ti  i10,  Tit  l1,  1  1*  l1  ;  cf.  Rev  IT'-)).  Individuals  are 
spoken  of  as  chosen  (Ro  1633,  1  p  51a,  0  jn  i-  i"),  and  also  angels 
(1  Ti  521);  while  God's  purpose  of  selection  is  mentioned  (Ro 
9").  and  the  status  of  those  selected  (1  Th  l4,  2  V  V»). 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
Gospels,  and  in  the  NT  generally,  'choice'  ex- 
presses a  selection  of  some  among  other  alterna- 
tives, and  commonly  selection  for  some  special 
service  ;  God's  people  being  selected  that  they  may 
become  His  servants  who  serve  Him  and  so  serve 
all  in  the  furtherance  of  His  purposes  of  love, 
rather  than  on  their  own  account  alone.  More- 
over, God's  choice  is  always  viewed  as  an  actual 
fact  seen  in  its  results,  and  never  as  an  intention 
in  advance  ;  except  perhaps  in  reference  to  St. 
Paul's  apostolate  and  Jacob's  destiny,  both  of  which 
are,  however,  so  referred  to  only  when  seen  in 
retrospect.        See  Elect,  Fhkewill. 

E.  P.  Boys-Smith. 
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CHORAZIN.  —  Mentioned  once  only  in  the 
Gospels,  Mt  ll21  =  Lk  1013,  along  with  Bethsaida, 
as  one  of  tlie  '  cities '  (7r6Xets)  wliere  most  of  Jesus' 
mighty  deeds  were  done.  The  name  is  not  found 
in  the  OT  nor  in  Josephus;  and  it  is  not  certain 
whether  it  be  the  same  place  as  cro  or  o-t-d  men- 
tioned once  in  the  Talmud  (Menahoth,  85a),  where 
the  superior  quality  of  its  wheat  is  praised. 
Jastrow's  Dictionary  gives  'Karzayim  near  Jeru- 
salem,' Dalman's  '  en?  name  of  place.'  One  MS 
has cro,  two's;  see  Rabbinowicz,  VarieeLcction.es; 
Neubauer,  Gtographie  du  Talmud,  p.  220.  Most 
MSS  of  the  NT  spell  Xopafc)b,  others,  especially 
in  Luke,  Xw/mfie ;  so  Stephen  in  Luke,  but  not 
Elzevir,  Mill ;  D  both  times  Xopo£aivt  and  the  same 
form  prevails  in  the  Latin  texts :  C(h)orozain. 
Why  the  editions  of  the  Peshitta,  even  Gwilliams', 

spell  __»1>Q3  Kdrdzln,  we  fail  to  see.  Barhcbroeus 

gives  expressly  _»1  502  Kurzln  as  the  vocalization 

of  the  Peshitta,  and  Chorazin  as  that  of  the  Greek. 
Neither  the  grammatical  form  of  the  name  (on 
which  see  Sclnvobel,  ZDPV  xxvii.  134)  nor  its 
etymology  is  sufficiently  clear.  The  place  has 
been  identified  witli  K/tersa  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Lake  cf  Galilee,  but  more  probably  with 
Khirbct  K':razek,  4  kilometres  N.  of  Tell  flum,  first 
discovered  by  Thomson  in  1857.  Eusebius  calls  it 
a  ku/j.1)  [oppidum),  12  Roman  miles  from  Capernaum, 
in  his  time  deserted  ;  but  12  seems  to  be  a  mis- 
spelling  of  the  MS  for  2.  as  given  by  the  Latin 
translation  of  Jerome  (Eusebius,  Onomastivon, 
ed.  Klosteimann,  174.  25,  175.  25).*  On  the  ruins 
of  Kerazeh,  especially  its  synagogue,  see  the 
literature  quoted  by  Schurer,'  GJV*  §  27,  n.  50. 
Cheyne's  list  of  Proper  Names  (in  the  Queen's 
Printers1  Aids  to  the  Student  of  the  Holy  Bible) 
recommends  the  pronunciation  Chn-ra'zin;  this  is 
supported  by  the  modern  form  Kerdzeh,  if  it  be  the 
same  name  ;  the  accentuation  of  the  first  syllable, 
common  in  German,  has  the  support  of  K/'irzin  in 
the  Peshitta;  in  Latin  Chorozain.  The  mediaeval 
explanation  of  the  name  '  hoc  mysterium  meum  '  = 
•in-)  m,i,  goes  back  to  Jerome  {OS  61.  8).  There 
was  once  a  tradition  that  the  Antichrist  was  to 
be  born  in  Chorazin,  and  that  its  inhabitants  were 
mouil  of  this,  and  therefore  the  place  was  cursed 
by  Jesus;  see  Expos.  Times,  xv.  [1904]  p.  524. 
The  name  Chorazin  is,  like  that  of  Nazareth,  an 
interesting  illustration  of  the  scantiness  of  our 
literary  tradition. t  Eb.  Nestle. 

CHOSEN  ONE.-This,  like  'Beloved '  fwh.  see), 
seems  to  have  been  u,  pre-Christian  designation  of 
the  Messiah.  6  AcXeirris  fiou  occurs  in  the  LXX  of 
Ti  T  '  Tt?13  there  denned  a*  'I«?a>)X.  But  in  the 
lii.uk  of  Enoch  '  the  Elect  one  '  is  a  common  title 
of  the  Messiah  (cf.  40s  493  513-  5  52G-  °  615-  8- ]0  62'). 
Traces  of  it  still  survive  in  the  Gospels,  but  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  tendency  to  avoid  its  use, 
perhaps  on  the  ground  that  it  might  seem  to  favour 
si.- called  'Adoptionist'  views  of  the  nature  of 
Uirists  relation  to  God.  Lk  035  substitutes  6 
iK\e\eytfV0s  (KBL3  (1),  274"*  Syr  Sin  aft'.  1.  vg. 

noV"r*nmft-n?e!rt(OSaiW-  7)the  name  is  spelt* Chorazin/ 
not  Chotozam,'  as  stated  in  Encyc.  Bibl,  where  also  the 
modern  name  kerdzeh  is  once  spelt  with  A",  as  if  it  were  p 
the  ?nnm?iVth?  '"W'  ?'ork8  done  in  Bethsaida  the  feeding  of 
of  v w M. ,  certain,-v»?  H  reckoned  (Lk  OWff.,  where  nrmrpi* 
174-  IV -^n  e^,ai,iefl  .from  IM«,»«=.7«f  i«««,^5  (OS 
work  '  h  ,  '  V'ou  en-ce  ■,t  ,s  temPtmg  to  find  one  of  the  mighty 
H  miVf  '^^  horazmln  the  hea>'"ff  "'  the  demoniac  in  the 
nwI*hp!eMtt'lie,,!r  Oersesenes  (S2S),  and  to  combine  this 
d™ »■    ll0raZ'n'  .  L"  hJ»  ^^twfica  Sacra  (1896,  p.  21)  the 


codd.  aeg.  aeth.coa-  arm)  for  Mk.'s  6  ayairjjTOt  and 
in  Lk233a  we  have  '  the  Messiah  of  God,  the  Elect.' 
Elsewhere  the  evidence  is  more  doubtful.  oiKXem-ds 
tov  Beou  occurs  in  Jn  l34  in  X*  77,  218,  Syr  Sin 
Cur  e,  and  is  adopted  by  Burkitt,  Emiujelum  Da- 
Mcphai-reshe,  ii.  309.  Lastly,  'approved  Son'  is 
given  by  Syr  Sin  in  Jn  318  for  toS  fjiovoyevoDs  vloO 
toO  deoD.  St.  Mark  and  the  editor  of  the  First 
Gospel  after  him  seem  to  have  avoided  the  6  tJtXe/cris 
juou  of  the  LXX  (Is  421)  in  their  accounts  of  the 
Baptism  and  Transfiguration,  and  to  have  fallen 
back  on  a  Christianized  version  of  Is  42l  preserved 
for  us  in  Mt  1218*21,  in  which  6  ayairyTds  uov  had 
taken  the  place  of  6  £k\ckt6s  pov  of  the  LXX. 

Connected  with  the  use  of  this  title  of  the  Mes- 
siah in  the  Gospels  is  the  question  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  aorist  euSSxriea  in  Mk  ln=Mt  3"=Lk 
3s2.  Bacon  {Journ.  Theol.  Lit.  xvi.  136-139)  ur^es 
that  this  means  '  (on  whom)  I  fixed  my  choice,'  i.e. 
'  whom  I  elected,'  and  refers  in  the  thought  of  the 
Evangelist  to  the  Divine  election  of  Christ  by  God 
(cf.  AJTh  ix.  451  ft.).  So  far  as  the  First  Gospel 
goes,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  this.  We  might 
bring  together  the  following  passages  317  175  iv  u 
e$5!>KT}ffa,  ll*7  wdvra  /j,oi  iraptSiidr}  viro  tov  irarpte  fiov, 
2818  edaOrj  fxoi  iracra  H-ovtria  iv  ovpavip  kcu  iirl  7^s,  and 
possibly  the  9j\8ov  of  517  9'3  lO^4  and  the  '  sending' 
of  10™  1524,  as  all  in  the  mind  of  the  Evangelist 
referring  to  the  Divine  choice,  endowment,  and 
mission  of  the  eternally  existing  'Son'  (cf.  II-7) 
into  the  world.  To  these  should  be  added  the 
citation  in  1218  'Behold  my  son  (servant?)  whom 
I  adopted,  my  beloved  in  whom  my  soul  was  well 
pleased,'  where  the  aorists  are  most  easily  ex- 
plained as  expressing  the  Divine  selection  and  ap- 
pointment of  the  Messiah  in  a  pre-temporal  period. 
In  the  thought  of  the  Evangelist,  Jesus,  born  of  the 
Virgin  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  the  pre-existent 
Messiah  (  =  Beloved)  or  Son  (II27)  who  had  been 
forechosen  by  God  (317  17'),  and  who,  when  born 
into  the  world  as  Jesus,  was  '  God-with-us  '  (l-3). 
In  this  respect  the  writer  of  the  First  Gospel  shows 
himself  to  t>e  under  the  influence  of  the  same  con- 
ception of  the  Person  of  Christ  that  dominates  the 
Johannine  theology,  though  this  conception  under 
the  categories  of  the  Logos  and  the  Divine  Son  is 
worked  out  much  more  fully  in  the  Fourth  than  in 
the  First  Gospel.  On  the  other  hand,  terms  such 
as  *  choice,'  '  adoption,'  which  at  an  early  period 
.seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  Mes- 
sianic doctrine  to  express  it,  and  which  survive 
here  and  there  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  in  the 
Acts  (cf.  {F  [Fl.  Gig.]  and  2  P  l17)  are  absent  from 
St.  John.  Such  terms  were  probably  gradually 
dropped  out  of  use  because  they  could  be  used  to 
support  the  view  of  the  adoption  of  the  man  Jesus 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  which  they  certainly  did  not 
originally  express.  W.  C.  Allen. 

CHRIST.  —  See  Atonement,  Authority  of 
Christ,  Birth  of  Christ,  Dates,  Death  of 
Christ,  Messiah,  Person  of  Christ,  Preaching 
Christ,  etc.  etc. 

#  CHRIST  IN  ART.— i.  Symbols.— The  representa- 
tion of  Christ  by  means  of  symbols  is  not  earlier 
than  that  by  means  of  pictures.  There  are  found 
in  the  Catacombs  at  Rome  at  the  commencement 
of  Christian  art  not  only  the  Fish  symbol,  but  also 
pictures  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  ancl  of  our  Lord  in 
certain  Gospel  scenes,  all  before  the  middle  of  the 
2nd  cent. ;  and  of  these  the  Good  Shepherd  carry- 
ing a  sheep  occurs  in  the  Catacomb  of  Domitilla 
before  the  end  of  the  1st  century.  It  will  be,  how- 
ever, convenient  to  begin  with  the  Symbols,  pro- 
ceeding thence  through  the  Types  to  more  direct 
representations  of  Christ. 
1.  The  FiBh  was  the  most  popular  symbol  of  our 
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Lord  in  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.,  and  continued 
so  till  the  end  of  the  4th,  when  it  suddenly  went 
out  of  use.  More  than  one  cause  made  it  so  general. 
Originating  as  an  acrostic  (the  Greek  word  for 
'  fish,'  IX9T2,  standing  for  'Itjo-oOs  Xpurros,  <?eoi'  TI61, 
-uirfip),  it  formed  a  most  convenient  secret  sign 
among  the  Christians,  being  readily  understood  by 
the  initiated  as  representing  Christ  in  the  fulness 
of  His  divinity.  It  carried  with  it  also  the  thought 
of  the  sacramental  feeding  upon  the  Son  of  God, 
which  is  so  prominent  in  early  Christian  art :  e.g. 
the  two  paintings  in  the  crypt  of  Lucina,  which 
belong  to  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.,  and  repre- 
sent two  baskets  of  bread,  each  containing  «,  glass 
cup  of  wine  and  resting  upon  a  fish.  The  earliest 
known  representation  of  this  symbol  is  even  more 
significant:  it  occurs  in  the  Fntvtio  Funis  fresco, 
recently  discovered  by  Wit  pert  in  the  Catacomb  of 
Priscilla,  which  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the 
2nd  cent.,  and  is  jt  picture  of  a  primitive  celebra- 
tion of  the  Communion, — seven  people  are  seated 
at  a  table  on  which  lie  live  loaves,  two  fishes,  and 
a  two-handled  mug,  while  the  bishop  or  president 
at  the  end  of  the  table  is  in  the  act  of  breaking  a 
loaf.  In  this  deeply  interesting  picture  of  the 
Eucharist  we  see  a  further  reason  why  the  Fish 
symbol  was  felt  to  be  appropriate;  it  carried  the 
mind  to  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  iishes,  which 
was  an  early  type  of  the  Eucharist  because  of  Jn 
(J9-59  The  Fish  symbolizes  not  only  the  Euchar- 
ist, but  the  sacrament  of  Baptism  as  well ;  this  is 
brought  out  by  the  common  representation  of  a  fish 
as  swimming  in  the  water  (see  below  under  'Sym- 
bolic Scenes').  "We  little  fishes,' says  Tertullian 
(dc  Bttpf.  i.),  'after  the  example  of  our  Irkthnx 
Jesus  Christ,  are  born  in  water.'  Cf.  St.  Clement 
below,  under  '  Other  Symbols.'  This  double  sym- 
bolism is  tersely  expressed  in  the  2nd  cent,  inscrip- 
tion of  Abercius  recently  discovered  by  Ramsay  at 
Hierapolis : — '.  .  everywhere  was  faith  my  guide, 
and  gave  me  everywhere  for  food  the  Ichthus  from 
the  spring.' 

2.  Other  Symbols.— The  Fish  was  early  combined 
with  other  symbols,  such  as  the  Dove,  the  Cross,  the 
Ship,  the  Shepherd,  and  especially  with  the  Anchor, 
the  combination  of  the  Fish  and  the  Anchor  (first 
found  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Li  via  Primitiva  about 
the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.)  being  a  hieroglyph  for 
the  common  epitaph  '  Spes  in  Ckristo.' 

There  is  an  early  mention  of  Christian  symbols  in  St.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (Peed.  iii.  11) :  '  Let  the  engraving  upon  the  gem 
of  yourrin<,'  be  either  a  dove,  or  a  fish,  or  a  ship  running  before 
the  wind,  or  a  musical  lyre,  the  device  used  by  Polycrates,  or  a 
Bhip's  anchor,  which  Seleucus  had  carved  upon  his  signet.  And 
if  the  device  represent  a  man  fishing,  it  will  remind  us  of  an 
apostle,  and  of  children  drawn  out  of  water.' 

All  these  symbols,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  com- 
mon ones,  such  as  would  not  excite  comment  among 
pagans.  However,  the  Dove  (at  first  it  symbol  of 
peace)  and  the  Ship  (which  represented  the 
Church),  the  Lyre  (a  symbol  of  Orpheus,  see  below) 
and  the  Anchor  of  hope  (see  also  under  'Cross') 
are  not  direct  symbols  of  Christ ;  nor,  except  by 
way  of  the  Eucharist,  are  they  representations  of 
bread,  wine,  or  the  grape.  The  Agnus  Dei,  a  post- 
Constantinian  symbol,  may  more  conveniently  be 
considered  under  the  head  of  '  NT  types.' 

In  mediseval  art  a  trace  of  the  Fish  symbol  survived— as 
indeed  it  survives  to-day— in  the  vesica  ptscis,  a  figure  which  is 
still  customarily  restricted  to  the  seals  of  ecclesiastical  persons 
and  corporations.  The  Dove,  at  first  used  as  an  emblem  of 
peace,  sometimes  with  an  olive  branch  in  its  mouth  (though  it 
occurs  in  pictures  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ  in  the  Catacombs), 
was  the  recognized  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  apsidal 
mosaics  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries,  and  thus  has  continued 
ever  since :  the  Lamh,  the  Hand  of  God,  and  the  Cross  (see 
helow),  found  in  connexion  with  the  Dove  in  these  mosaics,  also 
continued  as  common  symbols  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  inter- 
laced triangles  and  circles  further  represented  tbe  Trinity. 

Two  emblems  of  immortality,  the  Peacock  (from 


the  fabled  indestructibility  of  its  flesh)  and  the 
i  im-iiix,  rising  from  its  ashes,  were  early  used  as 

W7  "{  Ciinst-1  The  «tar  (Ki-'v  2--"«)  and  the  Sun 
(.Mai  4-)  were  also  used  ;  the  Rose  and  Lily  (Ca  21) 
were  very  favourite  subjects  of  decorative  art  after 
the  loth  cent.,  but  they  came  to  be  used  rather  as 
emblems  of  Christ's  Mother  than  of  our  Lord  Him- 
self and  often  as  badges  of  the  royal  houses  in 
■Migliind  and  1' ranee  :  the  Pomegranate,  split  oiien, 
"iiginally  a  type  of  Divine  grace,  became  similarly 
common  as  n  Tudor  badge.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  great  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  Huchnristic 
sacrifice,  symbols  of  the  Passion  were  much  in 
v'»-ue,  in  addition  to  the  Vine  and  Corn,  the 
UmlHv    and    the    Host.      Hence    the    use    of    the 

U'lictin,  the  great  prevalence  of  the  AgmtsDei  and 
the  (  rucilix,  and  the  constant  use  of  the  Instru- 
ments of  the  Passion,  in  addition  to  the  almost 
infinite  varieties  of  the  Cross.  The  Instruments  of 
the  Passion,  so  common  still  in  decorative  art,  are 
the  Crown  of  Thorns,  the  Nails,  the  Coat  and 
Dice,  the  Scourges,  Pillar,  Ladder  and  Sponge, 
the  Five  Wounds,  Hammer,  Pincers ;  to  which  are 
sometimes  added    the  Sword  and   Staff',    Lantern, 


Thirty  Pieces  and  Cock,  the  Pierced  Heart,  and 
the  Vemicle  or  Napkin  of  Veronica,  and  the  Super- 
scription  INRI.     The    Passion-flower,   a   popular 


emblem  at  the  present  day,  was  introduced  by  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  from  Mexico,  as  containing 
symbols  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  the  Five  Wounds, 
the  Three  Nails,  and  the  Crown  of  Thorns. 

3.  Sacred  Monograms.—  The  Alpha  and  Omega 
naturally  appear  early  (though  not  in  monogram- 
matic  or  interwoven  form)  because  of  Rev  Is;  the 
first  instance  in  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Priscilla,  2nd 
cent. — '  Modestina  AS},'  which  means  '  Modest ina 
live  in  Christ.'  Some  of  the  sacred  monograms  are 
really  contractions  ;  for  instance,  the  familiar  IHC 
and  XPC  are  the  first  two  and  the  last  letters  of 
THCOTC  and  XPICTOC,  just  as  MR  stands  for 
MARTYR,  or  DO  for  DOMINO;  contractions  of 
this  sort  were  extremely  common  in  sepulchral  in- 
scriptions (e.g.  '  Lucretia  pax  tecum  in  DO '),  but 
there  was  no  fixed  method  ;  the  abbreviations  IH 
and  XP  alone  are  sometimes  found,  and  also  the 
initials  IX,  which,  combined,  formed  the  earliest 
or  pre-Constantinian  monogram  N^  (the  first  in- 
stance being  in  a  3rd  cent,  fresco  in  the  Catacomb 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Marcellinus).  None  of  these, 
however,  are  found  by  themselves,  but  only  as 
abbreviations  in  the  course  of  an  inscription.  The 
Constantinian  monogram  nP  (for  XP)  is  the  first  to 
stand  alone,  though  it  does  also  occur  in  inscrip- 
tions (e.g.  '  Roges  pro  nobis  quia  scimus  te  in 
^j|p') ;  this  monogram  was  considered  a  form  of  the 
Cross  (see  below) ;  it  is  characteristic  of  the  con- 
version of  the  Empire,  and  is  rarely  found  sub- 
sequent to  tbe  Sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric  in  410.  It 
is  often  surrounded  by  a  wreath,  and  often  has  the 
A  and  Si  on  either  side  to  mark  the  divinity  of  our 
Lord  ;  in  a  4th  cent,  lead  coffin  from  Saida  in 
Phoenicia,  the  letters  of  the  old  symbol  IX6TC 
lie  between  the  arms  of  the  monogram.  Three 
main  variations  of  it  appear  in  which  the  Cross  is 
made  more  apparent  ^E,  JB.,  and  ^1^,  but  these 
are  later  and  less  common. 

The  contraction  IHC,  as  subsequently  Latinized  into  IHS,  is 
now  called  the  Sacred  Monogram  par  excellence,  and  is  as 
popular  as  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  when  it  was  almost  the  only  symbol  of  the  kind  ;  this 
was  owins,'  mainly  to  its  beiny  misunderstood  as  the  initials  of 
'Jesus  Hominum  Salvator'  (or  even  of  'in  Hoc  Signo');  in 
mediseval  times  the  confusion  may  not  have  arisen,  in  spite  of 
the  ambiguity  of  the  Greek  H  in  Gothic  character  for  the  letter 
J  was  often  replaced  hy  IH  or  HI,  and  '  Iheaus  '  was  a  conn 
way  of  spelling  the  holy  name.    Meanwhile  the  contract]* 
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the  title  XPS  litis  been  almost  forgotten  ;  its  use  in  such  an 
inscription  as  IHS  XPS  NIK  A  would  seem  strange  to  our  eyes; 
hut  IHS  XPS  occur  on  a  portrait  of  Christ  in  the  Cortex  Egberti 
(c.  1000),  and  are  not  unknown  in  late  mediaeval  art,  e.g.  both 
are  found  among  the  tiles  of  Malvern  Abbey. 

The  initials  of  the  Superscription  INKI  ('Iesus 
Nazarenus  Rex  Judreorum '),  which  now  rank  next 
to  the  IHS  in  popular  estimation,  do  not  seem  to 
have  appeared  till  the  13th  cent.,  after  which  they 
became  the  favourite  abbreviation  of  painters  (cf. 
below  under  '  Crucifixion '). 

4.  The  symbol  of  the  Cross  eventually  sup- 
planted altogether  that  of  the  Fish.  But  in  early 
Christian  art  representations  of  it  are  very  rare, 
and  at  first  only  given  in  a  disguised  form,  al- 
though the  sign  of  the  Cross  was  already  so  greatly 
reverenced  towards  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent,  as  to 
be  used  by  Christians  before  almost  every  act  of 
daily  life,  —dressing,  eating,  bathing,  going  to  bed, 
etc., — '(jua-cumquenos  conversatioexercet,  frontem 
crucis  signaculo  terimus,'  etc.  (Tert.  de  Coron. 
Mil.  iii. ),  This  great  reserve  was  due  partly  to  the 
natural  shrinking  from  the  portrayal  of  an  instru- 
ment which  was  still  in  use  for  the  most  degraded 
form  of  execution,  partly  also  to  the  fact  that  all 
Christian  symbolism  was  necessarily  of  u,  hidden 
nature  in  the  ages  previous  to  the  Peace  of  the 
Church.  Thus  the  first  representations  of  the  Cross 
are  very  indirect ;  the  cross-marks  on  the  round 
Eucharistic  loaves,  which  are  found  as  early  as  the 
2nd  cent,  (on  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Catacomb  of 
Priscilla),  merely  represent  the  folding  up  of  the 
corners  of  the  bread  to  make  it  round.  The  Anchor 
(a  symbol  which  is  rare  after  the  3rd  cent.)  often 
lias  a  crossbar  so  marked  as  to  be  clearly  sym- 
bolic ;  it  was,  in  fact,  according  to  Marucchi,  a 
hidden  form  of  the  Cross,  a  symbolized  hope  in 
the  Cross. 

The  earliest  representation  of  the  Cross  by  itself 
—the  sivastica  or  'fylfot*  ^J— which  is  found  in 
the  Catacombs  in  the  3rd  cent.,  and  is  not  un- 
common in  the  earliest  Christian  textiles— was  a 
form  so  'dissimulated'  as  to  pass  unnoticed  among 
pagans  who  were  accustomed  to  its  use  as  a  con- 
ventional ornament.  Only  one  undisguised  Cross 
occurs  in  the  Catacombs  during  the  ages  of  sepul- 
ture (i.e.  before  the  Sack  of  Rome  in  410),  and 
this  is  the  so-called  Greek  or  equilateral  Cross  -f-, 
which  has  no  special  connexion  with  the  Eastern 
Church;  a  small  4th  cent,  example  of  this  Cross 
has  been  found  in  the  nameless  hypogcum  near  St. 
Callistus.  There ;is  a  Cross,  still  dissimulated,  in 
a  4th  cent,  fresco  in  the  Catacomb  of  Callistus,  a 
green  tree  with  two  branches,  under  which  are  two 
doves  ;  for  the  rest,  in  the  Catacombs  the  earliest 
'true  and  proper  Cross,'  as  Wilpert  calls  it,  the 
earliest,  that  is,  which  is  not  a  bare  symbol,  is  in 
the  Catacomb  of  Ponziano— a  gemmed  Latin  Cross 
of  the  end  of  the  5th  cent.;  another  similar  ex- 
ample in  the  same  place  is  attributed  to  the  6th  or 
7th.  In  a  late  4th  cent,  mosaic  in  the  church  of 
St.  Pmlenziana,  Rome,  is  one  of  the  few  undis- 
guised Crosses  that  have  been  discovered  of  an 
earlier  date  than  the  5th  cent.  ;  it  stands  in  the 
midst  of  the  half  dome  of  the  apse,  and  is  of  the 
so-called  Latin  shape  (crux  inunism),  and  gemmed  ; 
but  the  use  of  the  Latin  Cross  did  not  become 
common  till  the  6th  century. 

The -.crux commism,  or  Tau  Cross,  appears  earlier ; 
for,  though  «,  more  exact  representation  of  the 
actual  i instrument  of  death,  it  would  pass  unnoticed 
as  the  letter  J.  Of  this  form  Tertullian  says  (adv. 
Marc.  in.  2-2),  'ipsa  est  enim  littera  Gru-corum  Tau, 
nostra  autemT,  species  crucis.'  The  Cross  was  prob- 
ably recognized  as  hidden  in  the  pre-Constantinian 
<5^*°fthe  .Monogram  ^ ;  and  though  it  is  still 


disguised  in  the  '  Constantinian  Monogram, '  yet 
this  symbol  vp  was  considered  as  a  Cross  in  the 

4th  cent. ,  and  it  must  have  been  the  '  Cross '  which 
Constantine  saw  in  the  sky,  since  the  Cross  is 
always  represented  by  this  Monogram  in  contem- 
porary art.  In  the  later  varieties  of  the  Mono- 
gram, as  we  have  seen,  the  Cross  was  more  plainly 
introduced,  e.g.  -E. 

Later  ages  increased  the  number  of  forms  till  there  were  about 
fifty,  not  counting  subdivisions,  which  are  duly  named  by  the 
medieval  heralds,  e.g.  the  Cross  Pottnt,  Fleurie,  Fleurettee, 
Patonce,  Moline,  Botonnee,  Pommee,  Urdee,  Fourohee,  Pater- 
noster, Triparted,  Crescented,  Interlaced,  etc.,  in  addition  to 
the  familiar  Maltese  Cross  worn  by  the  Knights  Templars  and 
the  Knights  of  St.  John,  the  Cross  of  St.  James  home  by  the 
Knights  of  St.  I  ago,  the  Saltire  of  Scotland  and  Ireland!  etc. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  use  of  small  Crosses  carried  about 
the  person  dates  from  the  5th  cent.,  when  also  processional 
Crosses  came  into  use(e.g.  a  Cross  is  carried,  and  candles,  in  a 
5th  cent,  ivory,  at  Treves);  it  was  not  till  later  that  the  pro- 
cessional Cross  came  to  be  taken  from  its  staff  and  placed  on 
the  altar  during  service  time  ;  indeed,  the  use  of  an  altar-Cross 
continued  to  be  far  from  universal  throughout  the  Middle  A^es. 

5.  The  Crucifix,  which  became  the  principal  fea- 
ture of  medueval  churches,  is  naturally  of  still 
later  date  than  the  Cross,  for  the  motives  which 
caused  the  early  Church  to  shrink  from  an  open 
representation  of  the  latter  would  apply  still  more 
to  the  realism  of  the  Crucifix.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  blithe  spirit  of  Christian  art  in  the  first  four 
centuries  was  certainly  against  the  portrayal  of 
scenes  of  suffering  and  sorrow  ;  representations  of 
scenes  from  the  Passion  are  very  rare  (see  below), 
and  pictures  of  death  or  martyrdom  do  not  occur. 

That  the  death  upon  the  Cross  was  '  foolishness'  to  pagans  as 
well  as  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews  (1  Co  l18-  2J),  is  curiously 
illustrated  by  the  caricature  of  the  Crucifixion  which  was 
scratched  on  the  wall  of  the  pages'  quarter  at  the  Palatine  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  2nd  cent.,  and  was  discovered  in  1856 ;  the 
figure  on  the  Cross  has  an  ass's  head,  and  by  it  stands  a  wor- 
shipper with  the  scrawled  inscription  AALHAMEN02  2EBETE 
BEON  ('  Alexamenos  adores  his  god ').  This  caricature  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  only  picture  of  a  crucifixion  that  has  been 
found  within  the  first  four  centuries. 

The  earliest  Christian  example  of  any  kind  is  on 
a  panel  of  the  5th  cent,  doors  of  St.  Sabina  at 
Rome,  about  a  century  and  a  half  after  Constantine 
had  abolished  the  penalty  of  crucifixion.  The  next 
is  in  a  5th  cent,  ivory  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  third  is  in  a  Syrian  MS  of  the  year  58b",  and 
is  the  earliest  dated  example.  But  all  these  three 
belong  to  the  category  of  '  Scenes  from  the  Gospels.' 
The  earliest  actual  Crucifix  that  is  extant  is  a  small 
amulet  at  Monza,  which  was  given  by  Gregory 
the  Great  to  Adaluwald  the  son  of  Queen  Theo- 
dolind,  and  belongs  therefore  to  the  end  of  the  6th 
century.  Early  Christian  literature  (the  reliability 
of  which  is  illustrated  by  every  fresh  discovery  in 
the  realm  of  archeology)  is  markedly  silent  on 
the  subject,  the  first  mention  of  a  picture  of  the 
Crucifixion  being  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century. 
At  the  close  of  that  century  Gregory  of  Tours  sup- 
plies the  earliest  mention  of  an  actual  Crucifix, 
when  he  tells  us  that  there  was  one  in  a  church 
at  Narbonne,  and  that  Christ  appeared  in  a  vision 
to  rebuke  this  representation  because  of  its  naked- 
ness. About  the  time  of  Charlemagne  (800)  the 
use  of  Crucifixes  became  very  general,  and  they 
gradually  ceased  to  be  of  the  ideal  type  ;  but  as 
tliis  development  belongs  rather  to  the  representa- 
tion of  Christ  in  'Scenes  from  the  Gospels,'  the 
details  are  given  below  under  that  head. 

ii.  Types.— 1.  Pagan.— Early  Christian  art  is 
classical  not  only  in  its  reserve  about  the  Cross, 
not  only  in  its  use  of  the  ordinary  classical  decora- 
tive subjects,  but  also  in  its  use  of  certain  pagan 
myths  as  symbolizing  aspects  of  the  Christian 
faith.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  moral  value  of 
the  better  elements  of  mythology  should  have 
been  thus  recognized  at  the  very  tombs  of  martyrs 
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who  liad  suffered  at  the  hands  of  paganism.  The 
figure  of  Orphcwiw&s  familiar  as  a  funereal  symbol 
anions  the  ancients  because  of  his  fabled  rescue  of 
Eurydice  from  Hades:  in  the  Catacombs  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Christians  as  x  symbol  of  the 
attractive  power  of  the  Master.  There  are  five 
instances  of  Orpheus  with  his  lyre  in  the  Cata- 
combs, the  earliest  being  of  the  2nd  century. 

Sometimes  Orpheus  is  represented  in  his  conventional  Phry- 
gian costume  play  inn  upon  the  lyre,  while  various  beasts, 
birds,  and  reptiles  listen  to  him ;  sometimes  it  is  sheep  that 
gather  round,  for  Orpheus  was  a  shepherd,  and  thus  his  slury 
was  interwoven  with  the  Good  Shepherd  theme  ;  sometimes 
the  figure  of  Orpheus  is  even  painted  in  the  ventre  of  a  vault — 
in  the  place  usually  reserved  for  the  Good  Shepherd. 

The  story  of  Psyche  was  similarly  used,  typify- 
ing here  the  love  of  God  for  the  soul.  Ufif.-i.vcs  anil 
the  Sirens  occurs  several  times  on  Christian  sar- 
cophagi, and  Hcn-idcs  feeding  the  dragon  with 
poppy-seed  is  also  found.  The  pem-ork  and  the 
phanie,  symbols  of  immortality,  and  thus  of  Christ 
triumphing  over  death,  as  well  as  the  dvljihin, 
cartier  of  souls  to  the  Isles  of  the  Blessed,  were 
other  pagan  types  that  continued  in  use  among 
the  Christians.  In  this  connexion  may  also  be 
mentioned  the  ancient  Egyptian  symbol  of  the  so- 

'  called  Nile  key  .2.,*  which  was  used  in  textiles  by 
the  Christians  in  Egypt  for  several  centuries  after 
the  conversion  of  that  country. 

2.  OT  types.— OT  subjects  are  common  in  the 
Catacomlis,  and  in  some  the  principal  figure  is 
identified  with  Christ.  This  is  the  case  with 
Motes  stnlij'iy  the  Hock,  where  Moses  becomes  the 
type  of  Christ  and  the  water  a  type  of  Baptism, 
the  point  being  sometimes  emphasized  by  the  con- 
junction of  Christ  drawing  a  fish  out  of  the  water, 
or  in  the  sarcophagi  by  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  The 
Sacrifice  of  Isaar  was  also  a  favourite  subject  as 
typical  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ.  The  story  of 
Jonah  was  the  most  popular  of  all  (there  are  57 
examples),  as  a  type  of  the  Resurrection  which  had 
been  established  by  Christ  Himself  (Mt  12W).  In 
the  story  of  The  Three  Childrvn-  the  figure  of  the 
Son  of  Man  is  sometimes  introduced.  Although 
such  OT  subjects  as  Admit  and  Eiv.  do  not  readily 
admit  of  the  same  typical  treatment,  yet  in 
some  4th  cent,  sarcophagi  Christ  is  introduced  as 
the  Logos  standing  between  them.  Representa- 
tions of  North  appear  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  1st 
cent.,  but  the  ark  is  a  symbol  both  of  deliverance 
and  of  Baptism  (1  P  321),  so  that  Noah  represents 
the  saved  rather  than  the  Saviour.  From  the  4th 
cent.,  when  mosaics  came  into  use,  OT  subjects 
were  largely  employed  in  the  great  apsidal  decora- 
tions of  the  succeeding  centuries;  but  all  that 
need  here  t>e  mentioned  are  the  6th  cent,  mosaic 
of  St.  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  where  Abel  with  a  lamb 
and  Melchizedek  with  a  loaf  stand  as  types  of 
Christ  on  either  side  of  the  Christian  altar,— which 
is  draped  and  lias  on  it  a  two  handled  chalice  and 
two  loaves,— and  the  7th  cent,  mosaic  at  St.  Apol- 
linare  in  Classe,  where  A  1*1,  Melchizedek,  and 
Abraham  leading  Isaac  stand  round  a  similar 
altar. 

3.  NT  types.— The  earliest  manner  of  represent- 
ing our  Lord  as  a  solitary  figure  was  under  the 
tvpe  which  He  Himself  had  given— that  of  the 
Good  Shepherd.  In  its  reserve,  its  tenderness,  its 
gracious  beauty,  the  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
was  characteristic  of  the  first  Christian  art,  and 
its  subsequent  disappearance  was  also  character- 
istic of  much. 

This  figure,  which  appears  first  in  the  Catacomb  of  Lucina  in 
the  early  part  of  the  2nd  cent,  and  hecame  thereafter  exceed- 
ingly common,  was  in  no  sense  an  attempt  at  portraiture.  The 
Shepherd  is  always  a  typical  shepherd  of  the  Campagna,  a 


"See  art.  'Cross'  by  Count  Goblet  d'Alviella  in   Hastings' 
forthcoming  Diet,  of  Religion  and  Ethics. 


beardless  youth,  bareheaded,  clad  in  the  tunic  of  the  peasant  ■ 
the  tunic  is  generally  sleeveless,  with  sometimes  a  small  cape 
oyer  the  shoulders,  while  leggings  complete  the  realism  of  the 
attire.  There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  Good  Shepherd  pic- 
tures in  the  Catacombs:  — (n)  21  represent  him  feedin<-  his 
flock  (in  one  case  he  protects  it  against  a  pig  and  an  ass)  ;  these 
belong  to  the  3rd  and  4th  cents. ;  {b)  83  pictures  represent  him 
carrying  a  sheep  (very  rarely  a  kid  — there  is  probably  no 
foundation  for  the  beautiful  idea  in  Jl.  Arnold's  famous  son- 
net); in  these  the  sheep,  according  to  Wilpert,  represents  the 
soul  of  the  departed  person.  Class  b  begins  very  early,  3  ex- 
amples of  the  end  of  the  1st  cent,  occurring  in  the  Catacomb  c  f 
St.  Domitilla.  In  spite  of  the  realism  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
pictures,  there  is  a  certain  hieratic  grace  and  dignity  about  the 
figure  that  marks  it  at  once  as  a  Christian  subject,  though  the 
figure  of  a  shepherd  was  common  enough  in  pagan  art  (e.g.  the 
Hermes  Kriophoros  hearing  a  ram,  or  the  Apollo  Noiuios)  to 
make  it  both  a  safe  and  an  accessible  model  for  Christians. 
The  theme  is  varied  in  many  ways  :  occasionally  the  Good 
Shepherd  carries  a  kid,  sometimes  other  sheep  or  goats  stand 
near  him  ;  in  a  fresco  in  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Callistus  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  Four  Seasons  ;  sometimes  he  sits  and  plays  upon 
a  syrinx  ;  sometimes  he  carries  a  crook,  and  sometimes  "a  milk- 
pail,  a  symbol  of  the  gift  of  life,— indeed,  the  sheep  and  the  inilk- 
pail  are  occasionally  represented  by  themselves,  e.g.  in  the 
crypt  of  St.  Lucina  two  sheep  stand  by  an  attar  on  which  lie 
a  milk-pail  and  a  crook.  Tertullian  (c.  2<«J)  mentions  the  paint- 
ing of  the  Good  Shepherd  on  chalices  as  a  common  custom  (de 
Pttdic.  vii.).  Statues  were  probably  not  introduced  hefore  the 
time  of  Constantine,  but  an  exception  was  made  in  the  case  of 
the  Good  Shepherd ;  and  the  most  lovely  example  of  all  is  the 
statue  of  the  3rd  cent,  which  was  found  in  the  Catacomb  of  St. 
Callistus,  and  now  stands  in  the  Lateran  Museum.  Pictures  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  have  become  popular  again  in  our  own 
time,  but  the>  are  attempts  at  portraiture  and  very  far  from 
the  idealistic  type— it  may  almost  be  called  a  symbol — of  the 
earlv  ages,  which  represents  a  shepherd  as  Christ,  and  does  not 
attempt  to  portray  Christ  as  a  shepherd. 

The  symbolism  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  which 
had  held  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  affections  of 
the  Church,  disappeared  rapidly  after  the  4th 
cent.,  and  was  replaced  by  another  NT  type,  very 
different  in  its  meaning,  the  Affnua  Dei,  the  mystic 
Lamb  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  of  St.  John  the 
Divine.  Apparently  it  was  not  possible  for  men's 
minds  to  keep  in  view  the  two  ideas  at  once  of 
Christ  the  Shepherd  and  Christ  the  Lamb,  though 
this  is  attempted  in  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Domitilla 
(2nd  cent.),  »vhere  the  Lamb  bears  the  crook  and 
milk  pail  of  the  pastor.  The  earliest  known  in- 
stance of  the  identification  of  Christ  with  the 
Lamb  is  on  the  spandrels  of  the  sarcophagus  of 
Junius  Bassus,  who  died  in  350  :  Christ  is  represented 
among  the  Three  Children,  striking  water  from 
the  Rock,  raising  Lazarus,  multiplying  the  Loaves, 
baptized  by  John,  while  another  spandrel  repre- 
sents the  giving  of  the  Law  ;  and  in  each  case  all 
the  characters  (with  the  exception  of  Lazarus)  are 
represented  as  lambs.  In  the  Catacomb  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Mavcellinus  there  is  a  fresco  (r.  400)  of 
the  Lamb,  haloed  but  with  no  Cross,  standing  on 
a  hillock  from  which  four  streams  issue.  Apoca- 
lyptic scenes  were  the  favourite  subject  of  the 
great  apsidal  mosaics  of  the  5th  and  6th  cents, 
and  naturally  the  'Lamb,  standing  as  though 
it  had  been  slain,'  became  more  and  more  the 
favourite  type  of  Christ.  Often  the  Lamb 
was  accompanied  by  twelve  other  lambs  issuing 
from  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  to  represent  the 
Apost  les,  as  in  the  apse  of  SS.  Cusinas  and  Damianus 
at  Rome,  A.D.  oIJO. 

There  is  something  significant  in  this  identification  of  the 
Lord  with  humanity,  paralleled  as  it  is  by  the  earlier  tendency 
to  represent  under  the  Fish  symbol  not  only  Christ  Himself,  hut 
also  the  Christian  convert.  Established  as  the  type  was  before 
the  end  of  the  4th  cent.,  it  was  not  till  the  5th  that  the  Lamb 
was  pictured  with  the  nimbus  and  the  cross  By  b92  this 
method  of  representing  Christ  had  so  superseded  all  others 
that  the  Council  in  Trullo  (tjuimsext)  decreed  that  henceforth 
Christ  shall  he  publicly  exhibited  m  the  figure  of  a  Man  and  not 
of  a  Lamb,'  in  order  that  '  we  may  he  led  to  remember  Christ ,  s 
conversation  in  the  flesh,  and  His  passion,  and  saving  death, 
and  the  redemption  which  He  wrought  for  the  world.'  None 
the  less,  although  the  positive  object  of  the  decree  was  at- 
tained the  representation  of  the  Agnus  Dei  was  one  of  the 
most  common  symbols  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  sculpture,  in 
e-lass  in  metal  work  and  embroidery,  and  sometimes  in  paint- 
in  ir  as  in  the  culminating  example  of  the  Van  Eycks'  great 
I  picture  at  Ghent  (c.  1430),  where  the  Lamb  stands  wounded 
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upon  an  altar,  the  blood  flowing  into  a  chalice,  surrounded  by 
a  great  company  of  angels  and  saints.  Thus,  this  type  has 
proved  a  most  enduring:  one,  in  spite  of  the  growing  use  of 
actual  representations  of  our  Lord  after  the  Quinisext  Council. 

iii.  Portraits  of  Christ.— 1.  SceneBfrom  the 
Gospels.— The  earliest  pictures  of  Christ  are  not 
attempts  at  portraiture,  but  represent  His  figure 
only  as  occurring  in  scenes  from  the  Gospels :  the 
n<mre  is  needed  to  explain  the  subject,  but  it  is 
the  figure  of  a  man  of  varying  type,  and,  as  in  all 
early  Christian  art,  without  attributes  ;  the  char- 
acter is  determined  only  by  its  position  and  by  the 
fact  that  Christ,  like  the  Apostles  and  generally 
other  Scripture  characters,  is  always  represented 
as  wearing  the  pallium  of  the  philosopher  {not  the 
to»a),  a  convention  which  has  survived  down  to 
our  own  time,  though  realists  like  Tissot  have 
be^un  its  destruction.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
Peace  of  the  Church  that  the  head  of  Christ  was 
distinguished  by  a  nimbus  :  this  custom  began  in 
the  Catacombs  e.  340,  and  the  nimbus  was  reserved 
for  the  figure  of  Christ  till  the  end  of  the  oth  cent., 
when  it  was  given  to  the  Saints  as  well,  and  the 
nimbus  of  Christ  began  to  be  distinguished  by  a 
cross  within  the  circle.  Among  the  earliest  in- 
stances in  which  the  figure  of  Christ  appears  are 
those  which  represent  Him  in  the  same  guise  as 
that  which  was  so  common  in  later  ages,  viz.  as 
an  infant  in  His  Mother's  arms  ;   but  it  was  for 

different  reason,  since  the  Mother  and  Child  are 
but  parts  of  a  complete  scene,  such  as  that  of  the 
Visit  of  the  Magi. 

The  earliest  of  all  is  in  the  Capella  Greca  in  the  Catacomb  of 
q"  Priscilla,  and  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent., 
where  three  Magi  approach  the  Mother  and  Child  with  their 
offerings :  this  subject  was  a  very  common  one,  fifteen  instances 
heine  mentioned  by  Wilpert  in  the  Catacombs,  and  it  continued 
ho  in  the  succeeding  ages  of  sculpture  and  mosaic.  In  the  Cata- 
comb of  St.  Priscilla  there  is  another  fresco  (of  the  first  half  of 
the  2nd  cent.),  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  sitting,  while  a 
flirure  (the  prophet  Isaiah)  points  to  a  star.  The  picture  of  the 
Virgin  arid  Child  in  this  well-known  fresco  is  very  beautiful, 
recalling  in  stateliness  and  grace  as  well  as  in  design  Raphael's 
treatment  of  the  subject :  nothing  could  be  more  unlike  the 
liieratic  stiffness  of  the  intervening  Byzantine  and  Gothic 
tvues.  The  figure  of  the  Child  is  naked  in  this  instance,  though 
iri  some  it  is  draped  ;  but  in  all,  the  treatment  is  that  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  Renaissance.  A  fine  3rd 
cent,  fresco  in  the  same  catacomb  has  the  figure  of  a  female 
grant  (representing  a  consecrated  virgin)  in  the  midst,  while  a 
bUhop  on  one  side  sis?  in  his  cathedra,  accompanied  by  his 
deacon,  and  in  the  act  cf  dedicating  a  virgin  ;  he  points  to  the 
figure  on  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  which  is  that  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  holding  the  Child  Christ  in  her  lap.  There  is  also 
one  instance  of  the  Child  lying  alone  in  a  manger  (now  much 
decayed)given  byde  Row.  To  carry  the  subject  a  step  further, 
the  important  6th  cent,  mosaics  of  St.  Apollinare  Nuove  at 
Kavenna  must  be  mentioned :  along  one  wall  of  the  nave  a  pro- 
cession of  male  martyrs  approaches  Christ  enthroned  between 
angels,  and  along  the  other  a  procession  of  female  martyrs 
approach  the  Virgin  and  Child  similarly  enthroned  between 
angels;  the  \irgm  has  a  plain  nimbus  and  that  of  the  Child 
contams  the  cross,  while  both  figures  are  of  the  lofty  hieratic 
type  that  endured  for  so  many  subsequent  centuries  ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  (while  the  tigure  of  the  enthroned  Christ  on 
the  other  wall  is  approached  directly)  the  procession  of  female 
martyrs  is  led  by  the  Magi,  and  thus  the  common  tradition  is 
still  preserved  by  which  the  Mother  and  Child  appear  as  part 
of  this  Gospel  scene  This  maybe  taken  as  a  transitional  1" 
!^?'.Hn  h°"  v5°J£e  'Later  manner  or  representing  the 
VKce  ?h?f  L;,Whl^^a9been.the  chief  thei»e  of  Christian 
art  since  that  age,  and  the  occasion  of  so  many  masteroieces 

'^h™?'  G,0tt°'  FfW™  LiPP!-  B°"iceu?  X  RoE, 
^L  o  VWi,  "T1'  °f  t?ristian  ^ulptors,  Raphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  Munllo,  and  countless  others  down  to  our  own  time 

,n!nl  t1Jf  2n>  ?,n?  3rd  cenL  frescoes  of  the  Cata- 

S,™  efftdr?Ifcfl?ure  of  Christ  ^^  in  m*ny 

that  SI™  ■  ?SPfi  eoentS;  and  itis  remarkable 
^ennfl  J*  »"  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Pretestato  a 
the  fiiit  Vi.  '  P«r»lich  *  almost  as  early  as 
the  2nH  ~  ?"  ^  5lu,d'-™*  <*  the  first  half  of 
rvL LTv*  T*W,d  ?et,°ecurs  o*ce  only:  the 
im  n til  ThJ)rm  V  the  subJect  represented, 

med  tl t  ^  from  the  Paasitm  ""IF  Have  occu^ 
the  J.!  W  Vfant  sliaces  wh"h  form  part  of 
the  scheme;  yet  no  other  picture  of  any  Holy 
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Week  event  occurs  in  the  Catacombs.  It  is  re- 
markable also  that  the  subject  most  referred  to  by 
indirect  type — the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord— is 
never  once  illustrated  until  the  4th  cent.  ;  while 
the  tigure  of  Christ  raising  Lazarus  appears  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent.,  and  occurs 
in  no  less  than  53  extant  examples.  It  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Catacombs 
were  not,  as  is  popularly  supposed,  the  ordinary 
churches  or  hiding-places  of  the  Christians,  but  were 
designed  and  used  for  burials  and  services  in  con- 
nexion with  the  departed,  and  their  art  is  entirely 
confined  to  subjects  within  this  purpose.  Tims, 
the  Gospel  events  are  all  chosen  with  reference  to 
two  themes — the  deliverance  and  blessedness  of 
the  departed,  and  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and 
Holy  Communion,  which  were  closely  uound  up 
with  the  thought  of  the  faithful  departed,  as  ia 
shown  by  the  reference  to  baptism  in  1  Co  XS29, 
and  by  the  many  chapels  for  and  pictures  of  the 
Eucharist  in  the  Catacombs.  Thusi  the  Raising 
of  Lazarus,  the  scenes  of  Healing,  the  Conversa- 
tion about  the  Living  Water  with  the  Samaritan 
woman  (as  well  as  the  pictures  in  which  our  Lord 
does  not  appear,  such  as  Jonah  and  Daniel),  all 
refer  to  deliverance  from  the  powers  of  death ; 
while  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  the  Multiplication 
of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes,  and  the  Miracle  at  Cana, 
are  chosen  for  their  reference  to  the  Sacraments. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  convention  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  subjects — e.g.  Lazarus  is  represented 
as  a  mummy  erect  in  a  classical  doorway,  while 
Christ — youthful  and  beardless— touches  him  with 
a  rod.  The  same  scenes  are  carried  on  in  the 
sculptures  of  the  sarcophagi — Lazarus,  the  Mir- 
acles of  Healing,  of  the  Loaves,  of  Cana,  the 
Epiphany,  as  well  as  the  Good  Shepherd ;  while 
in  the  4th  cent,  sarcophagi  are  found  the  Entry 
into  Jerusalem,  and  Christ  before  Pilate ;  the 
limited  funereal  cycle  of  subjects  is  widened  ouc, 
and  in  the  5th  cent,  ivories  and  the  carved  doors 
of  St.  Sabina  there  are  added  Christ  Preaching, 
the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  the  Betrayal,  Christ 
bearing  His  Cross,  Christ  and  St.  Thomas,  the 
Resurrection,  and  the  Ascension. 

But  the  number  of  events  illustrated  did  not 
increase  rapidly  ;  even  in  modern  times  it  has  con- 
tinued to  be  limited,  as  we  are  reminded  by  a  com- 
parison with  Tissot's  illustrated  Life  of  our  Lord. 
The  following  list  of  the  subjects  from  the  life  of 
Christ  which  are  illustrated  in  ancient  and  medi- 
aeval art  is  given  by  Detzel ;  those  which  occur  in 
the  Catacombs  we  nave  italicized  : — 

Nativity,  Virgin  and  Child,  Circumcision,  Presentation,  t'isit 
of  Magi  and  Shepherds,  Blight  into  Egypt,  Christ  among  the 
Doctors; — Baptistn,  Temptation,  Miracle  at  Cana,  Satnaritan 
Woman,  Healing  of  the  Palsied,  of  the  Woman  with  the  Issue, 
of  the  Blind,  of  the  Man  with  Dropsy,  Lepers,  Raiting  0) 
Lazarus,  of  the  Man  at  Nain,  ofJairas'  Daughter,  Feeding  of 
the  Multitude,  Casting  out  Devils,  Stilling  of  the  Storm,  the 
Transfiguration  ;— Entry  into  Jerusalem,  [Jesus  taking  leave  of 
His  Mother,  by  DiirerJ,  Washing  the  Disciples'  Feet,  Last 
Supper,  Agony  in  the  Garden,  Betrayal,  Trial,  Scourging, 
Crowning  with  Thorns,  Carrying  the  Cross,  Crucifixion,  De- 
scent from  Cross  ['  Pieta '  pictures],  Burial,  [Idealizations  of  the 
Passion  or  '  Misericordienbilder,'  as,  e.g.,  in  the  legend  of  the 
Mass  of  St.  Gregory],  Christ  in  Hades';  Resurrection,  and  the 
subsequent  events— Christ  greeting  the  Women,  '  Noli  me  tan- 

gere ' — Journev  to  Emmaus,  Christ  appearing  to  the  Apostles, 
hrist  and  St.  Thomas,  Draught  of  Fishes  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias, 
Ascension,  [Last  Judgment}. 

The  set  of  fourteen  pictures  found  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches  and  called  the  '  Stations  of  the 
Cross,'  some  of  which  are  legendary,  are  of  post- 
Reformation  origin.  One  scene  from  the  Gospels, 
the  Crucifixion,  must  be  taken  separately. 

The  Crucifixion  as  a  scene  from  the  Gospels  (not 
in  isolation)  first  appears  in  the  5th  cent,  on  the 
wooden  doors  of  St.  Sabina  at  Rome.  In  this 
earliest  example  the  primitive  feeling  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  no  actual  cross  appears ;  Christ 
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and  the  two  thieves  stand,  almost  completely 
naked,  with  the  elbows  near  the  body  and  the 
hands  stretched  out  and  nailed  to  little  blocks  of 
wood;  the  Christ  is  bearded  and  with  long  hair, 
and  his  eyes  are  open  ;  the  sculptor  has  filled  up 
the  background  with  i  -suggestion  of  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem.— The  second  example  is  also  of  the  5th 
century.  It  occurs  on  an  ivory  box  in  the  British 
Museum:  the  cross  is  shown,  and  (he  Christ  is 
nailed  to  it  with  arms  stretched  out  horizontally  ; 
His  face  is  youthful  and  beardless,  His  eyes  open, 
and  His  body  naked  but  for  the  loin-cloth  ;  on  one 
side  stands  a  reviling  Jew,  on  the  other  Mary  and 
John,  while  near  them  Judas  hangs  from  a  tree  : 
in  this  sculpture  the  title  appears  REX  IVD.  It 
is  on  another  panel  of  the  same  box  that  the 
earliest  representation  of  Christ  bearing  the  cross 
appears.— The  third  Crucifixion  is  a  miniature  in 
a  Syrian  book  of  the  C.ospels,  now  at  Florence,  by 
Rahul  as,  a  monk  of  Mesopotamia,  and  is  dated 
58ti:  the  Christ  is  heardtd,  and  wejrs  a  long 
tunic;. is  in  the  former  example,  the  feet  are 
separate  and  the  arms  horizontal ;  the  two  thieves, 
St.  John  and  the  women,  and  the  two  soldiers  with 
the  spear  ami  sponge,  are  included  in  the  picture. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  Crucitix 
may  be  thus  summarized.  Appearing  first  as  a 
scene  of  Gospel  history  in  the  5th  cent.,  it  con- 
tinued infrequent  for  another  century,  after 
which,  in  the  6th  cent.,  the  Crucifix  in  isolation 
begins  also  to  appear.  During  the  5th,  (ith,  and 
7th  centuries  it  has  the  following  characteristics  : 
the  Christ  wears  either  a  loin-cloth  or  a  long  tunic 
reaching  to  the  ankles,  there  are  nails  in  the 
hands  and  generally  in  the  feet  also,  the  feet  are 
always  separate,  either  with  or  without  the  block 
or  'suppedaneuin,'  the  Christ  is  always  living,  He 
wears  neither  the  royal  crown  nor  the  crown  of 
thorns,  the  title,  when  there  is  one,  consists  gener- 
ally of  the  letters  IC  XC,  the  cross  is  either  com- 
missa  (T)  or  immism  (t) ;  certain  adjuncts  also 
appear,  the  sun  and  moon  generally,  the  thieves 
often,  Mary  and  John  generally,  the  two  soldiers 
sometimes,  sometimes  also  the  soldiers  dicing,  and 
sometimes  Adam  and  Eve. 

About  the  time  of  Charlemagne  (800)  there  was 
a  great  increase  in  the  use  of  the  Crucitix  ;  and  in 
addition  to  the  early  or  Ideal  type,  a  second  type, 
the  Realistic,  began  to  appear.  The  Ideal  type 
continued  till  the  end  of  the  13th  cent.  (e.g.  in  the 
Codex  Egberti  at  Treves,  c.1000,  where  the  Christ 
i»  represented  with  a  youthful,  almost  girlish  face, 
and  living,  though  witltout  the  royal  crown,  which 
is  often  added  at  this  period  to  emphasize  the 
triumphant  aspect  of  the  Crucifixion).  The  Real- 
istic type,  in  which  the  Christ  is  represented 
dying,  as  in  modern  crucifixes,  had  become  in  the 
11th  cent,  a  distinctive  mark  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  figures  in  the  disputes  which  ended 
in  the  great  schism  of  1054  :  Cardinal  Humbert 
accused  the  Greeks  of  putting  a  dying  Christ  upon 
their  crosses,  and  thus  setting  up  a  kind  of  Anti- 
christ ;  the  Patriarch  Michael  Cerularius  retorted, 
in  the  discussion  at  Constantinople,  that  the 
Western  custom  was  against  nature,  while  the 
East  was  according  to  nature.  None  the  less, 
the  Eastern  type  had  already  found  its  way  into 
Italy  itself  through  the  influence  of  the  Byzantine 
craftsmen  who  worked  there,  and  it  spread  steadily 
throughout  the  West,  till  by  the  13th  cent,  it  was 
the  dominant  type  all  over  Christendom.  There 
was  sometimes  in  the  transitional  period  a  ming- 
ling of  the  types,  as,  f.r/.y  in  the  Crucifix  over  the 
gate  of  St,  John's  Church  at  Gmund,  where  the 
figure  is  youthful,  with  open  eyes  and  in  a  tranquil 
posture,  without  the  crown  of  thorns,  but  the 
wounds  and  blood  are  shown,  and  the  arms  are 
bent  and  the  head  drooping.     The  complete  Real- 


istic type  is  well  illustrated  in  the  altar-cross  at 
the  lvlosternenburg,  Vienna,  A.D.  1181,  where  the 
body  is  collapsed,  the  knees  bent,  the  arms  wrun" 
and  the  head  sunk.  In  the  13tli  cent,  the  Crown 
of  Thorns  appears,  and  the  feet  are  hud  one  over 
the  other  so  that  the  figure  is  held  by  three  nails 
!E?5eMl1  *  0Ur'  lhe  Ilwilistic  tendency  of  the 
Middle  Ages  entirely  ousted  the  earlier  trium- 
phant type,  and  in  the  14th  cent,  only  the  dead 
Christ  is  tumid  upon  the  Cross  in  art.  The  revival 
of  painting  at  this  period  led  to  a  further  increase 
of  Realism,  and  the  artists  who  pioneered  the 
Renaissance  delighted  in  the  display  of  their  ana- 
tomical knowledge  :  none  the  less  there  is  much 
majesty  of  quiet  reserve  in  such  Crucifixions  as 
those  of  Angehco  in  the  15th  or  that  of  Luini  at 
Lugano  in  the  1 15t.li  century.  Among  the  famous 
examples  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Giotto  (at 
Padua),  Mantegna,  Perugino  (at  Florence),  Anto- 
nello  da  Messina,  Martin  Schongauer,  Hans  Mem- 
ling,  Raphael,  Tintoret,  Veronese,  liubens,  and 
Vandyke,— the  later  being  the  more  painful.  The 
great  Crucifixion  by  Velasquez,  in  the  17th  cent, 
at  Madrid,  illustrates  the  furthest  point  which  was 
reached.  Westcott  truly  says  that  it  'presents 
the  thought  of  hopeless  defeat.  No  early  Chris- 
tian would  have  dared  to  look  upon  it.'  'i'lie  same 
type— a  tortured  figure  hanging  low  from  the 
hands— continued  in  the  Crucifixes  of  the  18th 
cent.,  though  the  medieval  type  was  revived  in 
the  19th,  and  at  the  present  day  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  revert  to  the  earliest  Ideal  type  which 
showed  Christ  'reigning  from  the  tree.'  There 
can  be  little  dispute  as  to  the  fact  that  the 
mediaeval  Crucifix  did  tend  to  over  emphasize  one 
aspect  of  our  Lord's  life,  though  its  constant  use 
in  Lutheran  churches  forbids  us  to  connect  it 
specially  with  one  set  of  opinions.  There  would 
perhaps  have  been  less  feeling  on  the  subject 
among  English  people  if  the  Ideal  type  had  been 
used— the  benedictory  figure,  draped  and  crowned, 
which  embodies  the  idea  but  does  not  attempt  to 
represent  the  appearance  of  our  Lord's  death. 

2.  Symbolical  Scenes.— As  we  have  seen,  the 
earliest  of  any  representations  of  Christ  is  under 
the  form  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  occurs  before 
the  end  of  the  1st  cent.,  while  close  upon  this 
come  pictures  of.  Him  in  .His  Mother's  arms,  and 
a  picture  of  His  Baptism  and  of  the  Crowning 
with  Thorns  in  the  first  half  of  the  '2nd  century. 
Before  the  close  of  the  2nd  cent,  there  appear 
representations  of  Him  in  scenes  that  are  sym- 
bolical of  Christian  doctrine  ;  and  the  earliest  of 
these  are  in  connexion  with  the  Sacraments,  while 
in  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries  the  pictures  of  Him 
surrounded  by  Saints  in  glory  begin  to  appear. 

(«)  Sacrament  Pictures.  —  In  addition  to  the 
Gospel  scenes  of  the  Feeding  of  the  Multitude, 
the  Miracle  of  Cana,  and  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  in 
the  Catacombs,  there  are  Sacrament  pictures  that 
are  purely  symbolical. 

In  the  Sacrament  Chapels  of  St.  Callistus,  whose  decorations 
belong  to  the  second  half  of  the  2nd  cent.,  there  is  a  figure  of 
our  Lord,  beardless  and  wearing  the  pallium  as  usual,  stretch- 
ing out  His  hands  in  the  gesture  of  consecration  over  a  tripod 
on  which  lie  loaves  and  the  mystic  fish,  while  an  orann,  t.i  pical 
figure  of  the  soul  of  the  person  buried  in  the  tomb,  stands  by. 
Among  other  pictures  in  the  same  place  is  one  supposed  to  re- 
present the  Seven  Disciples  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  after  the 
Resurrection  ;  Chri-.t  is  giving  them  bread  and  fish,  while 
further  along  in  the  same  picture  a  fisherman  is  represented 
drawing  a  fish  out  of  the  water,  to  symbolize  union  with  Christ 
in  baptism,  and  further  still  is  Moses  striking  the  rock  :  thus 
Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  are  symbolized  together.  This  con- 
nexion of  the  two  Sacraments  is  very  common,  and  often  it  is 
done  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  Feeding  of  the  Multitude,  of 
which  there  are  in  the  Catacombs  28  examples  in  all,  and  Moses 
Striking  the  Rock,  of  which  there  are  no  less  than  68  examples. 
In  the  same  chamber  is  a  picture  of  the  baptism  of  a  catechu- 
men,  and  near  it  the  Baptism  of  Christ  in  the  river,  out  of  which 
a  fisherman  is  drawing  a  fish.  In  other  places  the  idea  is  ab- 
breviated into  a  mere  hieroglyph  of  loaves  or  loaves  and  fishes. 
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In  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  a  very  popular 
form  of  Sacrament  picture,  which  had  reference, 
however,  to  the  sacrifice  and  not  to  Communion, 
viz.  the  '  Mass  of  St.  Gregory,'  referred  to  above, 
where  Christ  appears  upon  the  altar  with  the  at- 
tributes of  His  Passion,  wounded,  and  crowned 
with  thorns.  The  modern  Eucharistic  pictures  of 
our  Lord,  which  are  common  among  both  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  need  only  the  bare  mention  here. 

(6)  Pictures  of  Christ  in  Majesty.— -There  are  no 
pictures  of  our  Lord  alone,  or  of  Him  as  the  central 
dominating  figure  of  <*.  formal  group,  till  the  3rd 
century.  Up  till  then— from  as  early  a  period  as 
the  end  of  the  1st  cent.— the  artists,  when  they 
wished  to  represent  Him  alone  (as  often  in  the 
centre  of  a  decorated  vault),  were  content  to  do  so 
under  the  type  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  3rd  cent,  there  appears  in  the 
Catacomb  of  St.  Pretestato  the  earliest  picture  of 
Christ  as  a  solitary  figure  ;  He  sits  reading  the 
Law  ;  the  face  is  young  and  beardless,  and  the  hair 
is  so  ample  as  to  give  almost  a  feminine  aspect. 
In  the  same  century  pictures  occur  of  our  Lord 
sitting  in  judgment,  surrounded  by  saints,  as,  e.g., 
in  the  Nunziatella  cemetery,  where  the  Christ, 
beardless  as  usual,  but  with  hair  falling  over  the 
forehead,  holds  a  scroll  of  the  Law,  and  in  the 
panels  round  the  vault  are  four  saints  alternating 
with  four  onuitcs.  There  are  seven  examples  in 
the  Catacombs  of  Christ  seated  in  the  midst  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  and  one  of  Him  with  the  Four 
Kiangelists,  and  also  nine  busts,  all  painted  in  the 
4tli  cent.,  i.e.  the  Constantinian  era;  besides  one  of 
Christ  giving  crowns  to  saints,  which  is  not  earlier 
than  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century.  There  is  a 
sculpture  of  Christ  enthroned  on  the  .sarcophagus 
of  Junius  ISassus  {t  330) ;  and  the  same  subject  is 
often  beautifully  carved  on  the  ivories  of  the  4th, 
5th,  and  6th  centuries.  By  the  end  of  the  4th 
cent,  the  great  mosaic  pictures  of  Christ  in  glory 
begin,  the  earliest  being  in  the  church  of  St. 
Pudcnziana  in  Rome,  c.  390.  These  became 
thenceforward  the  leading  feature  of  the  apsidal 
decoration  of  the  basilicas  in  the  5th  and  6th 
centuries  ;  and  they  are  by  far  the  greatest  and 
the  most  imposing  of  the  early  pictures  of  our 
Lord.  He  is  represented  in  these  mosaics  as  en- 
throned in  the  glory  of  the  Apocalypse,  among  the 
angels,  the  Apostles,  and  other  saints  and  martyrs. 
The  last  great  mosaic  of  our  Lord  occurs  over  the 
central  door  within  the  nave  of  St.  Sofia,  Con- 
stantinople :  in  this  famous  picture  Christ  sits 
upon  a  throne,  while  an  emperor  prostrates  him- 
self at  His  feet,  and  on  either  side  are  medallions 
of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Michael. 

Pictures  and  statues  of  our  Lord  in  Majesty  are 
common  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  other  symboli- 
cal representations  occur.  A  favourite  one  (which 
is  often  found  in  the  uppermost  light  of  stained 
glass  windows,  and  in  other  forms  of  art)  is  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  our  Lord,  which,  like 
t  re  M;m  of  St.  Gregory,  is  characteristic  of  the 
change  that  had  come  over  Christendom  at  that 
time.  There  should  be  mentioned  also,  as  illus- 
trating the  lowest  depths  of  materialism  in  re- 
ligious art,  the  anthropomorphic  representations 
ot  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  appear  as  early  as  the 
ytli  cent.  ;  in  some  the  Son  bears  a  cross,  while  the 
JaUier  is  distinguished  by  a  tiara,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  a  dove  over  His  head  ;  in  others  there 
are  two  human  figures  with  a  dove  between  them  ; 
m  others  the  Father  holds  a  Crucifix  upon  which 
a  dove  descends :  there  are  even  examples  of  a 
human  figure  with  three  faces. 

A  ne,v  type  of  symbolical  Portrait-the  '  Sarred  Heart'— has 
iKtn  popular  among  Roman  Catholics  since  Margaret  Mary 
H  ar,q-rntfrt^  '^tcultuBin  1074.  Asa  sjmbol  bv  itself  the 
Heart  is  already  to  be  found  in  the  16th  ccnt.-oftcn  with 


the  Crown  of  Thorns,  or  the  Nails,  and  the  monogram  IHS. 
In  the  Sacred  Heart  pictures  and  statues  which  appeared  after 
the  new  cultus  had  been  started,  the  heart  of  the  Saviour  is,  by 
a  violent  symbolism,  disclosed  within  His  breast ;  it  is  marked 
with  a  wound,  surmounted  by  a  Cross,  and  often  surrounded 
by  flames  and  the  Crown  of  Thorns. 

3.  Types  of  Portraiture.— In  the  first  five  cen- 
turies three  distinct  types  appear  in  the  portraiture 
of  Christ.     They  are  thus  classified  by  Detzel : 

First  type. — A  youthful  beardless  figure  of  purely 
ideal  character,  such  as  is  found  in  the  usual 
classical  subjects,  thus  representing  the  perfect 
and  eternal  humanity  of  our  Lord.  Kraus  calcu- 
lates that  there  are  104  examples  of  this  type  in 
the  Catacombs,  97  in  the  sarcophagi,  14  in  the 
mosaics,  45  in  gold  glasses,  50  in  other  arts,  and 
3  in  MSS.  Although  the  earliest  representations 
are  of  this  kind  (indeed  the  3rd  and  4th  cent, 
pictures  of  Christ  in  Majesty  are  as  purely  ideal 
as  are  the  1st  and  2nd  cent,  pictures  of  the  Good 
Shepherd),  there  are  instances  also  of  the  beardless 
Christ  in  the  mosaics  (e.g.  in  the  Raising  of  Lazarus 
at  St.  Apollinare  Nuova,  and  the  Throned  Christ  at 
St.  Vitale,  both  of  the  6th  cent.),  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  and  as  late  as  the  13th  cent.,  e.g.  in 
the  golden  altar  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  the 
Christ  is  of  youthful  aspect  and  enthroned. 

Second  type. —Christ  is  represented  bearded,  in 
the  fulness  of  manly  strength  ;  thus  there  is  still 
the  conception  of  an  ideal  humanity,  immortal 
and  uninortitied,  without  harshness  and  without 
sorrow.  Examples  occur  frequently  in  the  mosaics 
of  the  4th  to  6th  cents.,  as  at  St.  Pudenziana, 
St.  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome,  St.  Apollinare  in 
Classe,  and  St.  Vitale  at  Ravenna  ;  and  also  in  the 
late  7th  or  8th  cent,  fresco  of  the  Catacombs  of 
St.  Generosa. 

Third  type.— The  Byzantine  type,  which  appears 
thrice  in  the  Roman  mosaics  of  the  5th  and  6th 
cents,  (e.g.  at  St.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mure),  and  em- 
bodies the  growing  monastic  asceticism  of  the 
time.  Christ  in  this  type  appears  older  and 
more  severe,  with  longer  hair  and  beard,  deep-set 
eyes  and  hard  features.  This  developed  into  the 
still  harder  and  stiller  'debased  Byzantine'  type. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  Modern  type,  in 
which  artists  innumerable  have  striven  to  embody 
their  highest  conceptions  of  human  perfection  and 
Divine  goodness.  After  the  long  sleep  of  pictorial 
art,  the  revival  of  sculpture  and  painting  gave  u& 
such  statues  as  the  Beau  Dieu  of  Amiens,  and  all 
the  famous  pictures  of  such  artists  as  Oreagna,  Fra 
Angelico,  Masaccio,  Perugino,  Raphael,  Leonardo, 
Luini,  Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  Diirer,  Guido, 
Murillo,  Rubens,— to  mention  only  some  typical 
instances,— and  the  many  works  of  our  own  times. 
All  have  followed  in  the  main  the  type  which  the 
mediaeval  and  Renaissance  artists  obtained  from 
the  legendary  descriptions  which  are  mentioned 
below. 

iv.  The  Question  of  the  Likeness  of  Christ. 
— It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  already  stated, 
that  no  true  portraits  of  Christ  have  come  down  to 
us,  and  that  no  attempt  was  made  at  reproducing 
His  likeness  in  the  first  centuries.  The  earliest 
portraits  varied  much  in  type,  and  had  only  tins 
in  common— that  they  were  all  idealistic,  repre- 
senting the  countenance  of  a  man  unniarred  by 
faults  or  peculiarities  ;  while,  in  particular,  the 
art  of  the  Catacombs  and  of  the  earliest  sculpture, 
with  entire  disregard  of  historic  actuality,  repre- 
sented the  Lord  under  the  type  of  a  beautiful 
youth.  The  early  controversy  as  to  the  appearance 
of  Christ  shows  how  entirely  all  tradition  of  His 
actual  appearance  was  lost. 

Influenced  by  certain  OT  passages  (e.g.  Is  53),  Justin  Martyr 
had  already  said,  in  the  earliest  extant  references  to  the  MI*" 
of  Jesus,  that  He  appeared  •  without  beauty '  (Tryph.  14,  36.  w, 
88) ;  later,  Clement  of  Alexandria  had  also  argued  in  favour  o 
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Christ  being 'unlovely  in  the  flesh'  (Strom,  iii.  17);  Tertullian 
went  so  far  as  to  sa.v,  He  was  '  not  even  in  His  aspect  comely ' 
(c.  Jwl  14).  So  we  find  that  Celsus  taunted  the  Christians  for 
worshipping  one  of  mean  appearance,  to  which  Origen  replied 
(c.  Cels.  vi.  75,  76)  that  Christ's  person  must  have  had  about  it 
something  noble  and  Divine,  and  quoted  the  Transfiguration 
to  show  that  His  aspect  depended  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
spectator.  St.  Jerome,  on  the  other  hand,  appealed  to  Ps  44  as 
a  proof  of  Christ's  beauty  ;  and  thus  there  arose  two  schools— 
those  who  held  that  He  was  '  fairer  than  the  children  of  men,' 
among  whom  were  St.  Augustine,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Chrysos- 
toin,  and  those  who,  in  their  ascetic  reaction  against  the  vices 
of  pagan  beauty- worship,  declared  that  He  had  '  no  form  nor 
comeliness '  and  '  no  beauty  that  we  should  desire  him,'  among 
whom  were  St.  Basil  and  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria. 

If  we  turn  from  these  disputations  to  the  Gospels, 
we  liml,  indeed,  no  descriptions  of  our  Lord,  but  we 
discover  on  every  page  One  whose  personality  had 
a  wonderfully  attractive  power,  and  whose  dignity 
impressed  friends  and  foes  alike.  And  Ave  may 
conclude  that  the  instinct  of  the  Church  as  a  whole 
Mas  right  in  attributing  beauty  to  the  Son  of  Man, 
since  the  Incarnation  was  the  taking  on  of  the 
perfection  and  fulness  of  humanity.  At  the  time 
of  the  controversy,  those  on  the  extreme  ascetic 
side  went  so  far  as  to  make  hideous  pictures  of  the 
Redeemer  ;  but  the  idealism  of  early  art  had  an 
easy  triumph  in  the  end,  because  Christ  is  indeed 
the  Ideal  of  Immunity,  and  the  outward  form  of 
man  is  ultimately  the  expression  of  the  soul 
within. 

The  fact  that  the  early  portraits  of  Christ  are 
purely  ideal  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  there 
are  strongly  characterized  portraits  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries.  The 
representations  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel  scenes  of 
the  2nd  and  3rd  cents,  are,  as  has  been  stated 
above,  merely  figures  of  the  classical  type  neces- 
sary for  the  determination  of  the  incident  depicted, 
and  only  to  be  distinguished  by  the  situation  in 
which  He  is  represented,  and  partly  by  the  pallium 
in  which  He  and  the  Apostles  are  always  por- 
trayed. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  portrait  of  Himself 
which  Christ  was  fabled  to  have  sent  to  Abgar,  king  of  Edessa,  ! 
by  the  hand  of  Thaddseus;  or  on  the  various  legends  of 
Veronica  and  her  napkin.  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  claims  to  possess 
the  true  handkerchief  of  Veronica  ;  hut  of  this  relic  Bartierde 
Montault,  who  saw  it  in  1854,  says  that '  the  place  of  the  im- 
pression exhibits  only  a  blackish  surface,  not  giving  any  evi- 
dence of  human  features,'  and  he  adds  that  the  supposed  copies 
of  it  have  no  iconographic  value  whatever  (Ann.  Arch&ol.  xxiii. 
232). 

The  emperor  Alexander  Severus  {ace.  222)  placed 
in  his  hirarium  the  image  of  Christ,  as  well  as 
those  of  Abraham  and  Orpheus ;  a  sect  of  Gnostics 
also  venerated  images  of  Christ,  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle ;  but  in  neither  case  is  it  claimed 
that  actual  portraits  were  used.  Eusebius  (c.  325) 
tells  us  that  a  bronze  statue  of  Chiist  stretching 
out  His  hands  to  a  kneeling  woman  had  stood  till 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Maximin  Daia  (ace.  308) 
at  Ciesarea  Philippi,  and  that  he  himself  had  seen 
it  at  Paneas  (HE  vii.  18) :  in  his  time  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  representation  of  Christ,  erected  in 
gratitude  by  the  woman  whom  He  had  healed  of 
the  issue  (also  called  Veronica).  Most  historians 
hold  with  Gibbon,  that  it  was  really  the  statue  of 
an  emperor  receiving  the  submission  of  a  province, 
and  that  this  accounts  for  the  inscription,  'To  the 
Saviour  the  Benefactor'  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  urged  as  improbable  that  Eusebius  should 
have  mistaken  so  familiar  a  subject,  or  that  it 
should  have  been  removed  by  Maximin  from  its 
public  position  and  ultimately  destroyed  by  Julian 
the  Apostate  {ace.  361)  if  a  pagan  character  could 
have  been  proved  for  it.  There  is  thus  a  chance 
that  one  supposed  actual  portrait  of  Christ  did 
exist  before  the  4th  century. 

Eusebius  himself,  however,  in  his  well-known 
letter  to  Constantia  (Migne,  Pntr.  Gr.  xx.  1515), 
says  plainly  that  images  of  Christ  are  '  nowhere 


to  be  found  in  churches,  and  it  is  notorious  that 
with  us  alone  they  are  forbidden,'  and  mentions 
that  he  took  away  from  a  woman  two  painted 
figures  like  philosophers  which  the  owner  took  for 
representations  of  Paul  and  the  Saviour,  '  not 
thinking  it  right  in  any  case  that  she  should 
exhibit  them  further,  that  we  may  not  seem  like 
idolaters  to  carry  our  God  about  in  an  image.' 
Here  both  the  dislike  of  anything  like  portraits 
of  Christ  and  the  reason  for  that  dislike  are  plainly 
stated.  However,  the  establishment  of  Christi- 
anity in  the  Empire  rapidly  caused  a,  change  of 
feeling,  and  images  were  soon  common.  With  the 
half-pagan  people  this  led  to  idolatry,  and  the 
Iconoclastic  Controversy  in  the  East  (716-842)  was 
the  result:  one  of  the  earliest  incidents  in  that 
long  struggle  was  the  removal  by  Leo  the  Isaurian 
of  the  statue  of  Christ  which  stood  over  the  bronze 
gateway  of  his  palace  at  Constantinople ;  in  its 
place  he  set  up  a  plain  cross.  The  second  Council 
of  Nicasa  (787)  vindicated  the  use  of  images;  but 
they  were  not  finally  restored  till  842.  The  West 
was  untouched  by  the  controversy,  and  the  use  of 
all  kinds  of  images  went  on  unchecked  ;  but  in  the 
East  statues  are  not  allowed  within  the  churches — 
but  only  pictures — to  this  day.  The  pictures  of 
the  East  have  retained  their  rigidly  conservative 
character ;  but  in  the  West  the  greatest  artists 
have  striven  from  age  to  age  to  represent  our  Lord 
in  the  utmost  majesty  and  beauty. 

The  type  which  they  ultimately  settled  upon  was 
doubtless  influenced  by  the  supposed  descriptions 
of  Christ's  appearance,  though  none  of  these  have 
any  historical  value. 

The  most  famous  is  the  letter  of  *  Lentulus,  president  of  the 
people  of  Jerusalem,'  to  the  Roman  Senate,  a  torgery  of  about 
the  12th  century.  'There  has  appeared  in  our  times,'  writes 
the  supposed  Lentulus,  '  a  man  ot  tall  stature,  beautiful,  with  a 
venerable  countenance,  which  they  who  look  on  it  can  both 
love  and  fear.  His  hair  is  waving  and  crisp,  somewhat  wine- 
coloured,  and  glittering  as  it  flows  down  over  his  shoulders, 
with  a  parting  in  the  middle,  after  the  manner  of  the  Nazarenes. 
His  brow  is  smooth  and  most  serene;  his  face  is  without  any 
spot  or  wrinkle,  and  glows  with  a  delicate  flush.  His  nose  and 
mouth  are  of  faultless  contour;  the  beard  is  abundant,  and 
hazel  coloured  like  his  hair,  not  long  but  forked.     His  eyes  are 

Erominent,  brilliant,  and  change  their  colour.  In  denunciation 
e  is  terrible  ;  in  admonition,  calm  and  loving,  cheerful,  hut 
with  unimpaired  dignity.  He  has  never  been  seen  to  laugh, 
but  oftentimes  to  weep.  His  hands  and  his  limbs  are  beautiful 
to  look  upon.  In  speech  he  is  grave,  reserved,  modest ;  and  he 
is  fair  among  the  children  of  men.'  This  beautiful  description 
was  doubtless  influenced  by  earlier  works  of  art  and  embodied 
earlier  traditions,  as  that,  for  instance,  of  St.  John  Damascene, 
the  champion  of  images  against  Leo  the  Isaurian  (c.  730)  and 
the  last  of  the  Greek  fathers ;  he  described  our  Lord  as  beauti- 
ful and  tall,  with  fair  and  slightly  curling  locks,  dark  eyebrows 
which  met  in  the  middle,  an  oval  countenance,  a  pale  com- 
plexion, olive-tinted,  and  of  the  colour  of  wheat,  with  eyes 
bright  like  His  Mother's,  a  slightly  stooping  attitude,  with  a 
sweet  and  sonorous  voice  and  a  look  expressive  of  patience 
nobleness,  and  wisdom  (J.  Dam.  Opp.  i.  340).  In  another  place 
(ib.  630)  he  indignantly  reproaches  the  Manichees  with  the  view 
once  held  by  earlier  Fathers,  that  the  Lord  was  lacking  in 
beauty. 

Thus  we  may  safely  conclude  that  there  is  no 
authentic  portrait  or  description  of  Christ,  while 
admitting  that  the  type  accepted  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  is  all  that  a  Christian  can  desire, 
since  it  is  that  of  a  perfect  humanity  in  which,  so 
far  as  men  could  portray  it,  the  fulness  of  God 
dwells  bodily. 

Literature.—  Wilpert's  Roma  Sotterranea  (1903)  gives  for 
the  first  time  accurate  reproductions  of  the  frescoes  in  the 
Catacombs,  with  an  exhaustive  study  carrying  on  the  work 
of  de  Rossi  (Ho.na  Sotterranea,  1864-186",  tr.  by  Northcote  and 
Brownlow).  Oarrucci's  Storia  dell'  Arte  cristiana  (1873-1881)  is 
bein«-  supplanted  by  the  accuracy  of  mechanical  reproductions. 
AlsoDbv  Wilpert  are  PrincipienJ'ra-jen  der  christ  lichen  Arch<u>- 
loqie  (lSSO),  Kin  Cychts  christ ologischer  Gemiilde  (1891),  Die 
Gottge-iveihten  Junqfrawn  in  den  ertsten  Jahrhunderten  (1892), 
Fractio  Panis  (1896),  Vie  Malereien  der  Sacraments- Kayellen 
(1897)  The  Catacombs  are  also  described  by  O.  Marucchi, 
Le  Catacombs  liomane  (1903).  See  also  A.  Ventiiri,  Storia 
dell'  Arte  Italiaua  (1901),  an  exhaustive  illustrated  history, 
in  progress  ;  H.  Detzel,  Christ liche  Jkonographie  (1806) ; 
V.    Schultze,    Archuoloyie   der   altchristlichen   Kumt    (1895); 
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F  X  Kraua,  Geschichte  dcr  christlichen  Kunst  (1896);  0. 
Marucchi,  Elements  d'Archeologie  Chrttienne  (1900).  Among 
earlier  works  are  Rohault  de  Fleury,  L'Evanyile  (1874),  La 
Mesne  (1883-1883) ;  Grimouard  de  Saint- Laurent,  '  Iconographie 
de  la  Croix '  in  Didron'a  Annates  (1869).  W.  Lowrie's  admirable 
illustrated  handbook  on  Christian  Art  and  Archesolugy  gives  a 
bibliography  of  special  works  on  earl.v  painting,  sculpture,  ivories, 
mosaics,  etc..  Westcott,  in  his  Epistles  of  St.  John,  Appendix  in., 
cites  the  Patristic  authorities.  The  dictionaries  by  Smith- 
Cheetbam  (DCA,  1875-1893),  Kraus  {RE,  1886),  and  Martigny 
(Diet,  das  antiques  chretitmnes,  1877  and  1889)  are  all  some- 
what out  of  date,  but  the  first  is  the  best.  Slighter  books  are 
A  Perate,  L'ArchMoijie  chritienne  (1892);  F.  W.  Farrar,  The 
Life  of  Christ  in  Art  (1894),  which  is  useful  but  not  always 
accurate  ;  E.  L.  Cutts'  handbook  on  Early  Christian  Art  (1893). 
Wyke  Bayliss'  Rex  Regmn  (1898)  is  a  quite  uncritical  attempt 
to  prove  the  existence  of  authentic  portraits,  based  partly  on 
Heaphy,  Likeness  of  Christ  (1880).  Mrs.  Jameson's  History  of 
Our  Z,ord(l$64),  Legends  of  the  Madonna  (1857),  Poetry  of  Sacred 
and  Legendary  Art  (1848),  are  naturally  in  need  of  some  revision. 
Later  works  are  J.  Hoppenot,  Le  Crucifix  dans  VHistoire 
(1899);  M.  Kngels,  Die  Kreuzinuw  Ckristi  (1899) ;  J.  Cartwright, 
Christ  and  His  Mother  in  Italian  Art  (1897);  J.  L.  French, 
Christ  in  Sacred  Art  (1900);  A.  Venturi,  La  Madonna  (1900), 


CHRISTIAN  (The  Name).— The  word  *  Christian ' 
occurs  in  the  NT  only  in  Ac  IP6  26aa  (about  20 
years  later),  and  1  P  410.  The  author  of  Acts 
alludes  to  it  once  in  his  earlier  treatise  (Lk  622), 
however,  patting  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  a  senti- 
ment whose  linguistic  form,  at  least,  is  coloured  by 
the  experiences  and  terminology  of  the  Apostolic 
age.  In  some  other  passages  where  it  is  apparently 
mentioned  {e.g.  Ac  541,  Ja  27),  the  'name'  is  not 
'Christian'  but  'Christ,'  while  the  references  in 
Josenhus  {Ant.  xvm.  iii.  3)  and  the  Pompeii  in- 
scription {OIL  iv.  679),  it  may  be  noted  in  passing, 
are  too  uncertain  to  be  used  as  evidence  for  the 
title.  Other  and  later  inscriptions,  however,  are 
accessible. 

For  the  origin  and  primitive  usage  of  the  term 
we  are  thus  thrown  back  upon  the  three  first- 
named  passages.  Of  these,  the  fontal  reference  in 
Ac  11-B  explains  that  the  name  by  which  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  has  been  known  for  nineteen  cen- 
turies was  coined  by  the  pagan  slang  of  Antioch 
on  the  Orontes,  a  city  which,  like  Alexandria,  was 
noted  for  its  nicknames.  Yet  the  title  is  not  a 
rough  sobriquet.  It  expresses  a  certain  contempt, 
but  not  derision,  though  St.  Luke  does  not  inform 
us  whether  it  was  coined  by  the  mob  or  by  govern- 
ment, officials.  'Christian'  (Xpiartavos)  simply 
means  'a  follower  of  Christ,' just  as  Pompeianus 
or  Herod't anus  denotes  '  a  follower  or  partisan  of 
Pompey '  or  '  of  Herod.'  '  Christ '  was  thus  taken 
as  a  proper  name.  It  meant  no  more  to  these 
Syrian  pagans  than  some  leader  of  revolt  or  ob- 
scure religious  fanatic  in  Palestine.  His  name 
was  ever  on  the  lips  of  a  certain  set  of  people,  and 
it  was  but  natural  that  these  should,  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  be  distinguished  as  '  Christ's  ad- 
herents'  or  '  Christians.'  Unconsciously,  in  giving 
the  title  — which  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
was  applied  previously  to  Jews— these  citizens  of 
Antioch  were  emphasizing  one  deep  truth  of  the 
new  religion,  viz.  that  it  rested  not  on  a  dogma 
or  upon  an  institution,  but  on  a  person  ;  and  that 
its  simple  and  ultimate  definition  was  to  be  found 
in  a  relationship  to  Jesus  Christ,  whether  '  Christos ' 
to  these  Syrian  Antiochenes  was  some  strange  god 
(Ac  171S)  or  a  Jewish  agitator.  An  outstanding  trait 
in  the  Christians  whom  Pliny  found  in  Bithynia 
was  that  they  '  sang  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  to  a  god ' 
(IJin.  Ep.  x.  96,  ad  Trajan.)  at  worship.  From 
the  impression  made  by  facts  and  features  like  this, 
it  was  but  a  step  to  designate  the  new  sect  as 
Christ  s  folk  or  party.' 

It  was  neither  the  original  nor  the  chosen  name 

of  believers  in  Jesus  Christ.     Their  inner  titles 

(see   \\  eizsiicker's  Apost.    Age,   i.    p.    43  f.)   were 

j^"'     '  dlseiPles-'  and   '  saints,'  all  of  which 

preceded,  and  for  some  time  survived  alongside  of, 


'  Christians.'  Nor  could  the  title  have  been  coined 
by  the  Jews,  who  would  never  have  admitted  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  '  Christ.'  To  them 
believers  in  Jesus  were  '  Nazarenes '  or  '  Gali- 
leans.' It  was  the  pagan  community  of  Antioch 
alone  that  would  invent  and  apply  this  title.  Now 
a  name  implies  life.  Titles  are  not  required  unless 
and  until  a  definite,  energetic  fact  emerges.  And 
the  need  evidently  felt  for  some  such  designation 
as  '  Christian '  arose  from  two  causes  :  (a)  from 
the  conspicuous  extension  of  the  new  movement 
throughout  the  country  and  the  city,  and  (b)  more 
particularly  from  the  predominance  of  Gentile 
Christians,  who  could  not  be  provisionally  grouped, 
like  most  of  their  Jewish  fellow-believers,  with 
the  community  and  worship  of  Judaism.  There 
was  a  Jewish  ghetto  at  Antioch.  But  the  local, 
heterogeneous  paganism  yielded  an  incomparably 
richer  harvest  to  the  efforts  of  the  Christian 
agents,  so  that  the  general  success  of  the  move- 
ment produced,  for  the  first  time,  a  noticeable 
alteration  in  the  proportions  of  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians — so  noticeable,  indeed,  that,  as  the  his- 
torian points  out,  it  necessitated  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  outside  public  to  verbally  classify 
the  adherents  of  the  new  faith.  The  significance 
of  this  step  is  patent  to  the  historian.  He  signal- 
izes the  crisis.  The  Christianity  he  knew  was 
overwhelmingly  a  Gentile  Christianity,  and  in  Ac 
ll26  he  is  keen  to  mark  its  debut,  as  well  as  to 
suggest  that  the  name  'Christian'  was  primarily 
and  principally  applied  to  Gentile  Christians. 
'  Truly,'  as  Renan  observes,  '  it  is  remarkable  to 
think  that,  ten  years  after  Jesus  died,  His  religion 
already  possessed,  in  the  capital  of  Syria,  a  name 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  Christianity 
speaks  Greek,  and  is  now  finally  launched  into  that 
great  vortex  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world  which 
it  will  never  leave.'  Its  weaning  from  the  breast 
of  Judaism  had  commenced.  And  this  was  due  to 
that  increasing  sense  of  Christ's  personal  authority 
which  has  been  already  noted  {cf.  Amiel's  Journal 
Intime,  Eng.  tr.  p.  J»f.).  The  more  the  significance 
of  this  came  to  be  grasped,  as  the  new  faith  ex- 
panded beyond  the  precincts  of  Judaism,  the  more 
did  the  distinctive  universalism  of  the  Gospel 
assume  its  true  place. 

For,  while  the  basal  conception  of  'Christian' 
is  Semitic  ('Christ'),  the  linguistic  termination 
(-mm)  is  either  Latin  or  (more  probably)  Greek. 
Even  were  it  Latin,  it  would  be  hasty  to  attribute 
(with  Baur)the  origin  of  the  term  to  Rome,  where 
Tacitus  is  our  first  pagan  witness  for  its  currency 
about  A.D.  110.  Early  designations  in  -tavbs  (cf. 
Mk  3G,  Justin's  Dial.  35)  were  not  infrequent 
among  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  and  it  is  arbi- 
trary scepticism  to  hold  that  St.  Luke  in  Ac  11- 
mus't  have  antedated  and  misplaced  the  origin  of 
the  name,  or  that  Tacitus  has  done  the  same. 
The  latter  (Annal.  xv.  44)  describes  Nero's  victims 
as  '  men  whom  the  common  people  loathed  for 
their  secret  crimes,  calling  them  Chrestians.  Hie 
name  was  derived  from  Christ,  who  had  been  put 
to  death  by  Pontius  Pilate,  the  procurator,  during 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.'  Long  before  that  pe nod  it 
must  have  been  the  interest  of  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians alike  to  differentiate  themselves  to  some 
de-free,  one  from  the  other.  And  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Neronic  entente,  which  was  probably 
instigated  by  the  Jews,  must  have  made  the  dis- 
tinction plain,  once  and  for  all,  to  the  local 
authorities.  The  inherent  probabilities  of  tne 
case,  therefore,  seem  to  preclude  any  reasonable 
suspicion  of  a  hysteron-proteron  upon  the  part  oi 
the  Roman  historian  ;  nor  is  it  unnatural,  even  lor 
rigid  historical  criticism,  to  admit  that  the  dis- 
tinctive name  of  '  Christian  '  may  have  been  coined 
and  current  nearly  twenty  years  earlier  upon  tue 
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hanks  of  the  Orontes.  In  short,  both  passages  in 
Acts  give  one  the  impression  of  being  historically 
authentic  reminiscences ;  had  the  author  been 
more  anxious  to  emphasize  the  new  name,  he 
would  not  have  employed  it  so  sparely  and  inci- 
dentally. It  is  curious  to  notice  that,  outside  the 
Church,  Epictetus,  slightly  later  than  Paul,  used 
1  Galila-ans,'  while  Marcus  Aurelius  employed 
'Christians.' 

In  1  P  410  (cf.  Lk  62\  Jn  16'-),  together  with 
Pliny's  letters  (Epp.  x.  96",  97)  less  than  lifty  years 
later,  we  catch  one  glimpse  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  name  'Christian'  and  the  civil  or 
social  penalties  in  which  it  involved  believers  (cf. 
Mommsen  and  Itamsay  in  Expositor,  4th  series 
[1893],  vol.  viii. ).  To  'sull'er  as  a  Christian'  i.e. 
(for  being  a  Christian)  covers  a  wide  range  of 
experience,  from  molestation  to  otticial  and  even 
capital  punishment.  The  latter  extreme,  how- 
ever, is  not  prominent  in  this  passage,  although 
the  term  airoXoyia  certainly  suggests  it.  But  the 
vague  outline  of  1  P  414"17  is  filled  out  and  vividly 
coloured  by  the  later  evidence  of  Pliny  and  of  the 
2nd  cent,  martyrs1  literature,  which  shows  how 
Christianity  was  treated  as  a  forbidden  or  illicit 
religion,  hostile  to  the  national  cult,  and  therefore 
exposing  any  of  its  adherents,  without  further 
question,  to  the  punishment  of  death. 

How  soon  and  how  far  the  mere  name  of  '  Christian '  was 
thus  a  capital  offence,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  but  hy  the 
2nd  cent  the  ordinary  formula  of  confession  before  a  magistrate 
was,  '  I  am  a  Christian.'  This  was  put  forward  as  the  natural 
and  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  to  swear  by  the  genius  of  the 
Emperor,  and  it  was  usually  accepted  by  the 'authorities  as 
filial.  Polycarp's  martyrdom  at  Smyrna  is  our  earliest  case  in 
point.  But  the  story  of  the  martyr  Sanctus  in  Gaul,  not  long 
afterwards,  shows  how  widespread  was  this  habit.  When 
tortured  by  the  authorities,  '  he  steeled  himself  so  firmly 
against  them,  that  he  would  not  so  much  as  tell  his  name  or 
nation  or  city.  All  his  answer  to  their  inquiries  was,  "  I  am  a 
Christian  "  '  (Eus.  HE  v.  1).  Pliny's  account  of  his  own  judicial 
proceedings  is  equally  blunt  and  plain.  When  people  were 
accused  of  Christianity,  he  writes,  '  I  asked  them  personally 
whether  they  were  Christians ;  if  they  confessed  it,  I  asked 
them  a  second  and  a  third  time,  threatening  them  with  punish- 
ment. Then,  if  they  adhered  to  their  confession,  I  ordered 
them  off  to  execution.'  The  test  applied  to  doubtful  cases  was 
that  of  offering  worship  to  the  Emperor's  statue.  '  No  real 
Christian,' says  the  governor,  'can  be  made  to  do  that.'  Nor 
could  the  name  of  Christian  be  legally  borne  by  any  one  who 
added  sacrilege  to  high  treason,  in  refusing  to  worship  the 
ancestral  gods  of  the  State.  Christianity,  ipso  facto,  was  a 
challenge  to  these  deities.  Hence  to  avow  the  name  of  'Chris- 
tian' was  to  expose  oneself  to  pains  and  penalties,  either  volun- 
tarily or  involuntarily  incurred. 

Both  1  P  418  and  Ac  2R28  denote  the  use  of  the 
title  hy  outsiders  (Ja  27  referring  probably  to 
'  Christ,'  not  '  Christian  '),  and  this  is  corroborated 
by  the  evidence  of  Christian  writings  in  the  2nd 
cent.,  where  we  find  that  its  comparatively  rare 
occurrence  is  confined  mainly  to  the  Christian 
apologists,  i.e.  to  writers  who  were  principally 
concerned  with  the  outward  relations  of  the  faitli 
to  society  and  to  the  State.  Traces  of  its  use 
among  Christians  themselves  are  to  be  found, 
however,  in  Asia  Minor  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  2nd  cent.  (Ignatius— himself  a  native  of 
Antioch  —  and  the  Did<«he,  cf.  Mart.  Polyc.  3. 
'the  God-beloved  and  God-fearing  people  of  the 
Christians'),  in  Gaul  by  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
cent.  (Eus.  HE  v.  1),  and  elsewhere  (cf.  Ep.  ad 
Diogn.  '  Christians  are  in  the  world  as  the  soul  is 
in  the  body,' etc.  etc.).  Gradually,  as  time  went 
on,  the  title  came  to  assume  the  position  of 
authority  which  it  has  occupied  for  centuries, 
though  it  does  not  seem  to  occur  on  a  tomb  till 
the  close  of  the  3rd  cent.  (Asia  Minor).  And  this 
process  was  marked,  if  not  accelerated,  by  a  double 
play  upon  the  word,  (i.)  It  was  often  pronounced 
or  mispronounced  Chrestiani,  as  if  derived  from 
the  familar  proper  name  Chrcstus  (cf.  Suet. 
Claud.  25),  the  vernacular  adjective  xPV^7^  being 
equivalent  to  'kindly,'  'excellent,'  'worthy' (cf. 


1  P2J,  perhaps  a  slight  play  on  the  word).  Such 
is  the  reading  of  N  in  the  NT  passages,  of  most 
of  the  inscriptions,  of  Tacitus  (apparently),  and 
of  Suetonius  (Claud.  25,  'Chresto')  certainly 
\\  ntcrs  like  Justin,  Tertullian,  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  catch  at  this  idea.  On  the  principle  of 
nomen  ct  omen,  they  retort  upon  their  critics  and 
opponents,  '  If  our  name  has  this  meaning  why 
hold  it  up  to  opprobrium?  Does  it  not  suit  our 
characters  ?  Perhaps,  too,  as  Harnack  conjec- 
tures, the  very  choice  of  the  imperfect  appellahat 
instead  of  the  present  appellat,  indicates  that 
Tacitus  seeks  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
popular  mistake  in  a.d.  64  and  the  more  correct 
usage  of  his  own  day  (c.  110).  « The  common 
people  used  to  call  them  Chrest'ums  (while  nowa- 
days, of  course,  we  know  that  their  proper  name 
is  Christians).'  (ii.)  The  other  play  upon  the  word 
was  more  private,  though  it  also  may  have  origin- 
ated in  some  popular  etymology.  It  was  con- 
nected with  Christos  as  '  the  anointed.'  '  We  are 
called  Christians,'  says  Theophilus  (ad  Autol.  i. 
12),  '  because  we  are  anointed  with  the  oil  of  God  ' 
(xpttip-fOa  ?\atov  Qeov,  cf.  Tert.  Apol.  3,  and  Justin's 
Dial.).—  These  and  other  motives  contributed  to 
render  the  term  so  popular,  that  there  are  traces, 
as  early  as  Tertullian  (lor.  eit.)  and  Eusebius  [HE 
II.  iii.  3),  of  a  disposition  to  ignore  or  deny  its 
pagan  origin  and  to  represent  it  as  a  creation  of 
the  Apostolic  or  early  Christian  consciousness.  So 
holy  and  catholic  a  title,  it  was  felt,  must  have 
arisen  inside  the  Church.  Ignatius  twice  em- 
ploys it  in  order  to  plead  for  Christians  who  are 
Christians  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name  (Magn.  4, 
Rom.  3) — a  significant  allusion.  And  he  usually 
employs  'Christianity'  (which  first  occurs  in  his 
Epistles,  cf.  Magn.  10,  Phil.  6)  as  the  antithesis 
to  Judaism. 

Two  and  i  half  centuries  later  came  Julian's 
reaction  against  the  title.  It  was  dictated,  as 
Gibbon  admits,  partly  from  a,  superstitious  fear  of 
the  sacred  name,  and  partly  from  contempt  for  it 
and  for  its  bearers.  '  As  he  was  sensible  that  the 
Christians  gloried  in  the  name  of  their  Redeemer, 
he  countenanced,  and  perhaps  enjoined,  the  use 
of  the  less  honourable  appellation  of  Galileans' 
(Decline  and  Fall,  ii.  540,  Bell's  ed.).  Naturally 
this  restriction  had  but  a  limited  and  transient 
effect.  '  Christian '  became  more  and  more  the 
watchword  of  the  Church,  despite  the  rise  of 
'catholic'  within  and  the  use  of  'Nazarene'  (in 
the  East)  without. 

In  the  modern  usage  of  the  term,  three  points 
are  of  especial  interest.  One  is  the  frank  denial, 
by  Strauss  and  others,  of  any  right,  upon  the  part 
of  modern  Christians,  to  the  title  in  question  (see 
an  uncompromising  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
view, March  1873,  entitled  '  Are  we  yet  Chris- 
tians?'), presupposing  that  the  Apostles'  Creed  is 
the  norm  of  Christianity.  The  opposite  view  is 
well  put  by  Rathbone  Greg  (Creed  of  Christendom, 
vol.  i.  p.  xlixf.).  The  second  point  is  the  deli- 
berate repudiation  of  the  name,  as  savouring  of 
sectarianism,  by  certain  Unitarians  (cf.  the  first 
volume  of  Dr.  Martineau's  Life,  by  Drummond 
and  Upton).  And,  thirdly,  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  an  American  sect,  dating  from  the 
revival  of  1801,  called  themselves  by  the  name  of 
'  Christians  '  (pronouncing  the  first  i  long),  in  order 
to  bring  out  their  unsectarian  principles, 

Bunyan  made  '  Christian '  the  antithesis  to 
•  graceless,'  and  various  other  definitions,  practical 
and  philosophical,  have  been  essayed.  For  Mr. 
Samuel  Laing's,  see  his  Problems  of  the  Future 
(ch.  viii.),  and  cf.  Mr.  Le  GalUenne's  Religion  of  a 
Litcrar;/  Man  (ch.  vii.),  and  Sir  John  Seeley's 
Natural  Rdigion  (pt.  ii.  ch.  iii.).  *  He  who  can 
pray  the  Lord's  Prayer  sincerely  must  surely  be  a 
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Christian,'  says  Rotlie;  -while  Martineau's  defini- 
tion, in  reference  to  a  church,  runs  thus:  'im- 
bued with  Christ's  spirit,  teaching  His  religion, 
worshipping  Hi3  God  and  Father,  and  accepting 
His  law  of  self-sacrifice.'  Perhaps  the  data  of  the 
NT  would  he  covered  adequately  by  the  declara- 
tion that  Ihe  name  '  Christian'  belongs  to  any  one 
who  can  call  Jesus  '  Lord  in  the  sense  of  1  Co  1215. 
See,  further,  the  following  article. 

Literature.— Besides  the  articles  in  Hastings'  I)B  i.  pp.  384- 
386  (Gavford),  and  Encyc.  Bibl.  i.  752-763  (Schmiedel),  the 
Commentaries  on  Ac  J  l^**,  and  Histories  of  the  Apostolic  age 
(rf.ti.),  consult  Lipsius,  Vberd.  Urspruwj  u.  d.  dltesten  Gebrauch 
d.  Christrnnamens  (1873);  Keim,  Ans  dem  Urchrtst.  (1878), 
pp.  1-78 ;  Carr  in  Expositor  (June  1898),  pp.  456-463 ;  Harnack, 
Ausbreituuff  des  Christentkums  (1902),  pp.  37-38,  54,  57,  294- 
2'.i7  [Eng.  tr.,  see  Index,  *.».] ;  also  Zahn,  Einleitvmj  in  d.  AT, 
ii.  pp.  34,  39-42  ;  Renan,  Les  ApCtres,  p.  234  f.  ;  Westcott's  note 
in  his  Epntlcs  <•/  St.  John ;  Farrar,  Paul  (ch.  xvi.) ;  Lightfoot, 
Apoxtolic  Fathers,  pt.  ii.  vol.  i.  400!.,  vol.  ii.  134.  On  the  later 
use  and  form  of  the  word  consult  Dlass,  Hermes  (1S95),  p.  465  f.  ; 
Kattenbusch,  Das  apost.  Si/mbolitm,  ii.  557  f. ;  Watkins,  Christ. 
Quart.  Review,  i.  p.  47 f.  ;  Rarasav,  Church  in  Roman  Empire 
(Index,  S.v.);  Sanday  in  Church  ' Times  (June  21),  1901;  and 
Leslie  Stephen,  An  Agnostic's  Apology  (pop.  ed.),  130. 

James  Moffatt. 

CHRISTIANITY  is  the  name  given  to  the  religion 
founded  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  is  professed 
by  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  human  race,  in- 
cluding the  foremost  nations  of  the  world.  As  an 
abstract  name  for  a  fully  developed  religion,  it 
was  not,  and  could  not  be,  in  use  from  the  begin- 
ning. Only  gradually,  as  the  Christian  community 
readied  self-consciousness,  and  more  especially  as 
need  arose  from  without  of  distinguishing  Its  ad- 
herents from  those  of  other  religions,  was  a  dis- 
tinctive name  adopted. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  article  to  sketch  in 
outline  the  history  of  Christianity,  to  rehearse  its 
doctrine-.,  describe  its  triumphs,  or  vindicate  its 
claims.  lint  in  a  Dictionary  of  this  kind  it  seems 
desirable  to  inquire  into  (i)  the  history  of  the  name 
itself  ;  (2)  the  proper  connotation  of  the  name  and 
the  best  mode  of  ascertaining  it ;  hence  (3)  the 
significance  of  the  changes  which  have  passed  over 
Christianity  in  the  process  of  its  development; 
and  (4)  the  essential  character  of  the  religion 
named  after  Christ  and  portrayed  in  the  Gospels. 

i.  History  of  the  name.—  This  is  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  preceding  article. 

ii.  Cox  notation  OF  the  name. —The  diffi- 
culties which  arise  when  we  attempt  to  mark  out 
the  correct  connotation  of  the  word  are  obvious, 
and  the  reason  why  some  of  them  are  insuperable 
is  not  far  to  seek.  A  definition  should  be  simple, 
comprehensive,  accurate  ;  whereas  Christianity  is 
a  complex  multiform  phenomenon,  one  which  it  is 
impossible  to  survey  from  all  sides  at  the  same 
time,  and  accuracy  cannot  he  attained  when  a 
word  is  employed  in  many  different  senses,  and 
when  thct  which  is  to  be  defined  is  regarded  from 
so  many  subjective,  diversified,  and  sometimes  in- 
compatible points  of  view.  The  essence  of  a  great 
historical  religion—  with  a  record  extending  over 
some  two  thousand  years,  taking  different  shapes 
in  many  diverse  nationalities,  itself  developing 
and  altering  its  hue  and  character,  if  not  its  sub" 
stance,  in  successive  generations— cannot  easily  be 
summed  up  in  a  sentence.  Whilst,  if  an  attempt 
be  made  to  describe  that  element  of  permanent 
vitality  and  validity  in  the  religion  which  has  re- 
mained the  same  through  ages  of  growth,  un- 
altered amidst  the  widest  external  and  internal 
modifications  and  changes,  the  character  of  sucli  a 
description  obviously  depends  upon  the  viewpoint 
of  the  observer. 

A  religion  may  be  viewed  from  without  or  from 
within,  and  an -estimate  made  accordingly  either 
ot  its  institutions  and  formularies  and  ceremonies, 
or  of  its  dominant  ideas  and  prevailing  principles. 
lo  the  Koiuan  Catholic— who  represents  the  most 


widely  spread  and  influential  of  the  sections  of 
modern  Christianity— its  essence  consists  in  sub- 
mission to  the  authority  of  a  supernaturally  en 
dowed  Church,  to  which,  with  the  Pope  at  its 
head,  the  power  has  been  committed  by  Christ  of 
infallibly  determining  the  Christian  creed,  and  of 
finally  directing  Christian  life  and  worship  in  all 
its  details.  The  Catholic  Church,  according  to 
Mohler  and  the  modern  school,  is  a  prolongation 
of  the  Incarnation.  To  the  Orthodox  Church  of 
the  East,  the  paramount  claim  of  the  community 
on  the  allegiance  of  the  faithful  depends  on  its 
having  preserved  with  purity  and  precision  the 
formal  creed,  fixed  more  than  a  thousand  years 
ago,  from  which,  it  is  alleged,  all  other  Christians 
have  more  or  less  seriously  departed.  The  Pro- 
testant regards  his  religion  from  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent standpoint.  He  may  be  of  the  '  evangelical 
type,  in  which  case  lie  will  probably  define  Chris- 
tianity  as  the  religion  of  those  who  have  accepted 
the  authority  of  an  inspired  and  infallible  Bible, 
and  who  trust  for  salvation  to  the  merits  of  the 
death  of  Christ  as  their  atoning  Saviour.  If  lie 
claims  to  be  a  'liberal'  Piotestant,  he  will  de- 
scribe Christianity  as  a  life,  not  a  creed,  and 
declare  that  all  attempts  to  define  belief  concern- 
ing the  Person  of  Christ  and  other  details  of 
Christian  doctrine  are  so  many  mischievous  re- 
strictions, which  only  fetter  the  free  thought  and 
action  of  the  truly  emancipated  followers  of  Jesus. 

Under  such  circumstances,  can  any  considerable 
measure  of  agreement  as  to  the  real  essence  of 
Christianity  be  reached,  or  a  truly  scientific  defi- 
nition be  attained  ?  The  acceptance  of  the  super- 
natural authority  of  a  single  community  Mould 
put  an  end  to  all  discussion,  but  those  who  appeal 
to  such  authority  are  not  agreed  amongst  them- 
selves. As  an  alternative,  it  has  been  usual  of 
late  to  fall  back  on  history  as  the  sole  possible 
arbiter.  The  historian  can  only  recount  with  as 
much  impartiality  as  possible  the  sequence  of 
events  in  a  long  and  chequered  career,  and  leave 
the  warring  sects  and  parties  to  settle  their  differ- 
ences as  to  what  true  Christianity  is,  without 
making  any  attempt  to  judge  between  them. 

Both  these  methods — the  purely  dogmatic  and 
the  purely  historical — virtually  give  up  the  pro- 
blem. A  better  course  than  either  may  be  adopted. 
The  historical  method  must  be  employed  at  the 
outset;  a  careful  induction  must  lay  the  basis  for 
subsequent  deduction  and  generalization.  Chris- 
tianity is  an  organism  possessing  a  long  and  com- 
plex history,  not  yet  finished.  That  life-history 
is  better  known  and  understood  now  than  ever, 
from  the  upspringing  of  the  earliest  germ  onwards, 
and  the  laws  which  have  regulated  its  growth  and 
the  principles  operating  in  its  development,  can  be 
determined  in  broad  outline  by  the  scientific  his- 
torian without  much  fear  of  contradiction.  But 
the  analogy  between  the  growth  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  that  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  organ- 
ism in  physical  nature,  fails  in  certain  important 
respects.  '  On  the  one  hand,  the  growth  ot  Chris- 
tianity is  not  yet  complete,  the  great  consumma- 
tion is  as  yet  invisible.  On  the  other,  the  origin 
of  the  religion  of  Christ  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  deposit  of  a  tiny  and  indeterminate  and  almost 
invisible  germ.  Before  the  period  covered  by  the 
NT  writings  had  passed,  what  may  be  called  the  , 
formative  and  normative  stage  of  the  religion  was 
complete.  Sufficient  advance  had  been  made  to 
enable  any  critical  student  to  arrive  at  a  standard 
by  which  the  true  character  of  subsequent  develop- 
ments may  be  judged.  Criticism,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  facts  of  history,  must  not  be 
excluded  from  any  scientific  inquiry,  as  it  virtually 
is  by  those  who  invoke  the  infallible  authority  oi 
a  Church  or  a  Book.     But,  on  the  other  hand, 
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criticism  must  not  be  merely  subjective  and  arbi- 
trary, else  religious  truth  is  simply  that  which 
every  man  troweth,  and  Christianity  nothing  more 
than  what  individual  Christians  choose  to  think 
it.  By  a  candid  and  careful  comparison  of  the 
religion  in  its  simplicity  and  purity  with  the  vari- 
ous forms  it  has  assumed  in  the  course  of  centuries 
amongst  various  nations  and  races,  an  answer  may 
be  obtained  to  the  question,  What  is  Christianity  ? 
which  is  neither  purely  dogmatic  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  purely  empirical  on  the  other.  As  Dr.  Hort 
said  of  the  Church, '  The  lesson-  hook  of  the  Ecclesia 
is  not  a  law-book  but  a  history,'  so  the  history  of 
Christianity  becomes  »  lesson  -  book  for  all  who 
would  understand  its  real  essence. 

The  question  thus  opened  up  is  emphatically 
modern.  As  the  name  'Christian'  was  not  given 
till  those  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church  found  it 
necessary  to  differentiate  the  believer  in  Christ 
from  the  adherent  of  other  religions,  so  the  need 
of  a  scientific  definition  of  Christianity  was  never 
felt  by  faith,  nor  could  one  be  formed,  till  the 
standpoint  was  occupied  from  which  the  young 
science  of  Comparative  Religion  lias  taken  its  rise. 
We  have  therefore  to  ask,  What  was  precisely  the 
nature  of  the  religion  founded  by  Christ  as  recorded 
in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles?  Has  it  remained  in 
substance  the  same  without  fundamental  change? 
If,  as  is  obvious,  it  has  markedly  altered  during  a 
long  period  of  growth  and  expansion,  has  its  de- 
velopment been  legitimate  or  illegitimate?  That 
is,  has  the  original  type  been  steadfastly  main- 
tained, or  has  it  heen  seriously  perverted?  Is  a. 
norm  fairly  ascertainable  and  a  return  to  type 
from  time  to  time  possible? 

iii.  Changes  in  Christianity  in  the  course 
OF  ITS  DEVKLOi'MENT.  —  During  the  lifetime  of 
Jesus,  diseipleship  was  largely  of  the  nature  of 
personal  attachment ;  it  implied  confidence  created 
by  the  teaching,  the  character,  and  the  works  of 
the  Master.  Even  during  this  period,  however, 
not  only  was  there  room  for  reflexion  and  inquiry 
to  arise,  but  eager  inquiry  was  inevitable.  The 
appearance  of  a  unique  personality  who  spoke 
as  no  other  man  spake  and  wrought  works  such 
as  none  other  man  did,  irresistibly  suggested  the 
question,  '  Who  art  thou,  what  sayest  thou  of 
thyself?'  Jesus  Himself  occasionally  prompted 
such  inquiry,  and  was  not  satisfied  with  an  un- 
defined loyalty.  Once,  at  least,  He  pointedly  asked 
His  disciples,  'Who  say  ye  that  I  am?'  (Mt  1615). 
Again  and  again  in  the  course  of  His  ministry  a 
sifting  took  place,  as  the  Master  made  more  exact- 
ing demands  upon  the  allegiance  of  His  followers, 
and  showed  that  a  cleavage  must  take  place  be- 
tween those  who  really  understood  the  drift  of  His 
teaching  and  were  prepared  at  all  co^ts  to  obey  it, 
and  those  who  did  not.  The  tests  which  were 
applied  were  for  the  most  part  practical  in  their 
character,  '  Whosoever  doth  not  bear  his  own  cross 
and  come  after  me,  cannot  be  my  disciple '  (Lk  14-7). 
But  the  'offences'  which  caused  many  to  forsake 
Him  as  a  teacher  were  often  occasioned  by  His 
departure  from  traditional  and  familiar  teaching, 
His  assertion  of  superiority  to  the  highest  Jewish 
law  (Mt  581-*5),  and  His  claims  to  a  unique  know- 
ledge of  the  Father  (Mt  ll-"7)  and  such  a  relation  to 
Him,  that  His  disciples  were  called  on  to  believe 
not  only  the  words  that  He  spoke,  but  in  Himself. 
Christ's  ministry  ended,  however,  — and, considering 
its  brief  and  tragic  character,  it  was  bound  to  end, 
—without  any  clearly  formulated  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  what  constituted  true  discipleship, 
and  how  His  followers  were  to  lie  permanently  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  their  nation  and  the 
world. 

The  question  now  arises,  whether  the  normative 
period  of  the  religion  ends  with  the  death  of  Christ. 


May  it  be  said  that  when  His  life  is  over,  the  work 
of  the  prophet  of  Nazareth  is  complete,  His  words 
have  all  been  spoken,  His  religion  propounded— it 
remains  that  His  followers  obey  His  teaching 
This  position  has  often  been  taken,  and  is  usually 
adopted  by  those  who  reject  the  supernatural 
element  in  Christianity.  Leasing  is  the  father  of 
those  who  in  modern  times  think  it  desirable  to 
return  from  '  the  Christian  religion '  to  'the  religion 
of  Jesus.'  Harnack  on  the  whole  favours  "this 
view,  as  when  he  urges  that  '  the  Gospel,  as  Jesus 
proclaimed  it,  has  to  do  with  the  Father  only, 
ami  not  with  the  Son";  or  again,  that  it  is  '  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  applied  to  the  whole  of  life— an 
inner  union  with  Cod's  will  and  God's  kingdom, 
and  a  joyous  certainty  of  the  possession  of  eternal 
blessings  and  protection  from  evil.'  l!ut  he  else- 
where rightly  admits  that  '  a  complete  answer  to 
the  question,  What  is  Christianity?  is  impossible 
so  long  as  we  are  restricted  to  Jesus  Christ's  teach- 
ing alone.'  The  more  powerful  a  personality  is, 
'  the  less  can  the  sum-total  of  what  he  is  be  known 
only  by  what  he  himself  says  and  does' ;  we  must 
therefore  include  in  our  estimate  the  effects  pro- 
duced in  his  followers  and  the  views  taken  by  men 
of  his  work.    See  art.  Back  to  Christ. 

Further,  if  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  especially 
the  great  miracle  of  His  Resurrection,  be  accepted, 
the  whole  point  of  view  is  changed.  The  disciples, 
during  the  short  period  of  His  ministry,  were  slow 
and  dull  scholars  ;  only  after  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  were  they  able  to  understand  who  their 
Master  was  and  what  He  had  done.  Hence  the 
Church  with  a  true  instinct  included  the  Acts  and 
the  Epistles  in  the  Canon,  as  well  as  the  Gospels, 
and  to  the  whole  of  these  documents  we  must  turn 
if  we  would  understand  what  '  Christianity  '  meant 
to  the  Apostles  and  the  first  generation  or  two  of 
those  who  followed  Christ.  Without  entering  into 
controversy  such  as  would  arise  overexact  defini- 
tions, we  may  say  broadly  that  Christ  became  in 
thought,  as  He  had  always  been  in  practice,  the 
centre  of  His  own  religion.  It  circled  round  the 
Person,  not  so  much  of  the  Father  as  of  the  Son, 
yet  the  Son  as  revealing  the  Father.  Personal 
relation  to  Christ  continued  to  be — what  it  had 
been  in  the  days  of  His  Hesh,  but  more  consciously 
and  completely— the  all-important  feature  in  the 
new  religion.  Significance  attached  not  so  much 
to  what  Christ  said— though  the  authority  of  His 
words  was  supreme  and  absolute — as  to  what  He 
was  and  what  He  did.  His  death  and  resurrection 
were  seen  to  possess  a  special  significance  for  the 
religious  life  of  the  individual  and  the  community, 
and  thus  from  the  time  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Apostles 
onwards,  but  not  till  then,  the  Christian  religion 
was  fairly  complete  in  its  outline  and  ready  for 
promulgation  in  the  world. 

But  it  is  clear  that  the  real  significance  of  some 
features  in  the  new  religion  could  be  brought  out 
only  in  the  course  of  history.  The  first  great  crisis 
which  tested  the  infant  Church  arose  over  the 
question  whether  Christianity  was  to  be  a  reformed 
and  spiritualized  Judaism  or  a  universal  religion, 
for  the  whole  world  and  for  all  time.  The  con- 
troversy recorded  in  Ac  15,  aspects  of  which 
emerge  so  frequently  in  St.  Paul's  letters,  was 
fundamental  and  vital ;  the  very  existence  of 
Christianity  was  at  stake.  It  was  chiefly  to  the 
Apostle  Paul  that  the  Church  owed  her  hardly  won 
freedom  from  the  bomlsof  Jewish  ceremonial  law 
and  the  national  and  religious  limitations  identified 
with  it.  Henceforward  in  Christ  was  to  he  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor 
free,  but  He  Himself  was  all  and  in  all. 

The  next  two  changes  are  not  so  clearly  defin- 
able, though  they  are  hardly  less  important  and 
far-reaching.      They    were    never    brought    to    a 
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definite  issue  before  a  council  or  assembly,  and 
they  do  not  come  within  the  limits  of  the  NT 
period.  None  the  less  they  were  fundamental  in 
their  character.  They  concern  respectively  creed 
and  practice,  doctrine  and  organization.  In  the 
first  flush  of  enthusiasm  which  belongs  to  the 
earliest  stage  of  a  religious  movement,  the  emo- 
tional—which  means  very  largely  the  motive  or 
dynamical— element  is  both  pure  and  powerful. 
Belief,  worship,  spontaneous  fulfilment  of  a  high 
ethical  standard,  religious  assurance  and  confident 
triumph  over  the  world— all  seem  to  flow  forth 
easily  and  naturally  from  the  fresh  springs  of  a 
new  "life.  But,  as  man  is  now  constituted,  this 
happy  condition  cannot  last  very  long.  A  stage 
succeeds  in  which  the  white-hot  metal  cools  and 
must  take  hard  and  definite  shape.  Faith  passes 
into  a  formulated  creed,  the  spirit  of  free,  spon- 
taneous worship  shrinks  within  the  limits  of 
reverently  ordered  forms,  the  general  sense  of 
brotherhood  narrows  down  into  the  ordered  rela- 
tionships of  a  constituted  society,  charismatic 
gifts  are  exchanged  for  the  privileges  which 
belong  to  certain  defined  ranks  and  orders  of 
clergy ;  and,  when  the  whole  process  is  over, 
whilst  the  religion  may  remain  the  same  in 
appearance,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  character,  it 
is  nevertheless  seriously  changed.  In  Christianity 
such  processes  of  development  were  proceeding, 
gradually  but  on  the  whole  rapidly,  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  2nd  and  the  opening  of  the  3rd 
century.  By  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  the 
transmutation  was  well-nigh  complete. 

If  at  this  stage  the  question,  What  is  Christi- 
anity?  were  asked,  a  twofold  answer  would  be 
returned.  So  far  as  its  intellectual  aspects  are 
concerned,  the  substance  of  the  Christian  faith  is 
summed  up  in  certain  forms  of  words  accepted  and 
accounted  orthodox  by  the  Church.  So  far  as 
external  position  and  status  are  concerned,  the 
test  of  a  man's  Christianity  lies  in  his  association 
with  a  definitely  constituted  community  known  as 
the  Church,  possessing  an  organization  of  its  own, 
which,  with  every  decade,  becomes  more  fixed  and 
formal,  less  elastic  in  its  constitution,  and  more 
exacting  in  its  demands  upon  those  who  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  true  Christians. 

Such  changes  as  these  are  in  themselves  not  to 
be  regarded  as  marking  either  an  essential  advance 
or  a  necessary  retrogression.  All  depends  on  the 
way  in  which  they  are  carried  out.  In  human  life, 
as  we  know  it,  they  are  inevitable.  The  mollusc 
must  secrete  its  own  shell  if  it  is  to  live  in  the 
midst  of  a  given  environment.  At  the  same  time, 
in  the  history  of  a  religion,  such  a  process  is  critical 
in  the  extreme.  The  loss  of  enthusiasm  and  elas- 
ticity may  be  counterbalanced  by  increased  con- 
solidation, by  the  gain  of  a  greater  power  of 
resisting  attacks  and  retaining  adherents.  If  the 
complaint  is  made  that  the  expression  of  belief  has 
become  stiff  and  formal,  the  reply  is  obvious  that 
genuine  faith  cannot  long  remain  vague  and  inde- 
terminate. The  Christian  must  know  what  is 
implied  in  worshipping  Christ  as  Lord,  must  learn 
the  meaning  of  the  baptismal  formula,  and  must 
belong  to  a  specific  community,  which  for  the  sake 
of  self-preservation  must  impose  conditions  of 
membership  and  translate  abstract  principles  into 
definite  codes  and  prescriptions.  If  a  community 
is  to  exist  in  the  presence  of  a  hostile  world,  or  to 
do  its  own  work  well  as  its  numbers  multiply, 
it  must  organize  ;  and  thus  ecclesiastical  orders, 
rules,  and  formulae  inevitably  arise. 

Bnt  the  mode  in  which  such  processes  are  carried 
out  vanes  considerably.  The  formulation  and  con- 
solidation may  be  inefficiently  done,  in  which  case 
the  young  community  is  in  danger  of  falling  to 
pieces  like  a  rope  of  sand.     Or  the  organization 


may  be  excessive,  in  which  case  formalism  and 
fossilization  set  in.  One  of  the  chief  dangers 
arises  from  the  influx  of  unworthy  or  half-hearted 
members,  those  with  whom  religion  is  a  tradition 
not  a  living  personal  energy.  '  When  those  who* 
have  laid  hold  upon  the  faith  as  great  spoil  are 
joined  by  crowds  of  others  who  wrap  it  round  them 
like  an  outer  garment,  a  revolution  always  occurs.' 
And  especially  when  at  such  an  epoch  it  is  sought 
to  define  the  essentials  of  a  religion,  there  is  the 
utmost  danger  lest  secondary  elements  should  be 
confused  with  the  primary,  lest  an  orthodox  creed 
should  be  substituted  for  a  living  faith,  and  out- 
ward conformity  with  human  prescriptions  take 
the  place  of  personal  allegiance  to  a  Divine  and 
living  Lord. 

Whatever  be  thought  of  the  way  in  which  this 
all-important  change  was  effected  in  the  first 
instance,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  transition  from 
Christianity  viewed  as  a  life  to  Christianity 
viewed  as  a  system  of  dogmatic  belief  and  ecclesi- 
astical organization,  —  few  will  deny  that  before 
long  the  alteration  was  so  great  that  it  may  be 
said  the  religion  itself  was  transformed.  By  the 
orthodox  Roman  Catholic  this  transformation  is 
considered  to  be  Divinely  ordered ;  the  process  is 
regarded  as  one  of  steady  advance  and  improve- 
ment— as  a  perfect  child  might  pass  into  an  equally 
admirable  youth  and  man.  According  to  Newman  s 
theory,  the  original  germs  of  doctrine  and  worship 
were  developed  normally  and  legitimately  as 
determined  by  the  criteria  he  specifies — Preserva- 
tion of  type,  Continuity  of  Principle,  Power  of 
assimilation,  Logical  sequence,  and  the  rest. 
Loisy,  who  is  severely  critical  of  the  documents 
of  the  NT,  holds  the  same  view  of  the  development 
of  an  infallible  Church.  To  the  eyes  of  others  the 
change  effected  between  the  2nd  and  the  6th 
centuries  appears  to  be  one  of  gradual  but  steady 
degeneration.  In  their  view  a  living  religion  has 
hardened  into  a  technical  theology,  vital  union 
with  Christ  has  passed  into  submission  to  the 
ordinances  of  a  fast  deteriorating  Church,  and 
the  happy  fellowship  of  believers  in  a  common 
salvation  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  new  life  has 
almost  disappeared  under  the  heavy  bondage  of 
ceremonial  observances  and  ecclesiastical  absolut- 
ism. 

The  substitution  of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  as  an  intercessor  with  her  Divine  Son  for 
reverent  intercourse  with  Christ  Himself;  the 
offering  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  by  an  offici- 
ating priest  for  the  benefit  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  instead  of  a  simple  observance  of  communion 
with  Christ  and  fellow  -  disciples  at  the  Lord's 
Table;  the  obtaining  of  absolution  only  after 
private  confession  to  a  priest  Divinely  appointed 
to  dispense  it,  in  place  of  free  and  direct  forgive- 
ness granted  to  the  penitent  believer  in  Christ,— 
changes  like  these  made  in  a  religion  are  not  slight 
and  superficial.  To  some  they  represent  a  transi- 
tion from  crude  infancy  to  vigorous  maturity  ;  to- 
others they  indicate  deep-seated  degeneration  and 
the  utter  perversion  of  a  pure  and  spiritual  re- 
ligions faith.  An  organism  in  process  of  growth 
depends  upon  its  environment  without,  as  well  as 
its  own  living  energies  within.  The  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  does  not  present  u.  complete 
parallel  to  this.  No  true  Christian  can  believe 
either  that  it  was  left  to  a  chance  current  ot 
events,  or  that  it  was  simply  determined  from 
without  by  natural  causes.  But  the  externa' 
factors  which  largely  influenced  the  development 
of  Christianity  — Jewish  beliefs  and  precedents, 
Greek  philosophy  and  intellectual  habitudes, 
Roman  polity  and  law,  the  superstitious  ideas  ana 
observances  of  paganism  —  must  be  taken  into 
account  by  those  who  are  studying  the  nature  ol 
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the  change  which  came  over  Christianity  in  the 
first  thousand  years  of  its  history. 

The  point  at  issue  in  the  llith  cent,  between 
Roman  Catholics  ami  Protestants,  one  which  still 
divides  Christendom,  concerned  the  real  nature  of 
this  development.  Had  the  growth  of  fifteen 
hundred  years  in  doctrine,  worship,  and  organiza- 
tion simply  made  explicit  what  was  implicit  in 
the  New  Testament ;  ur  were  the  accretions  to  the 
original  faith  excrescences,  exaggerations,  or  more 
serious  corruptions;  and  how  was  a  line  to  be 
drawn  between  false  and  true  ?  The  Reformation 
was  a  protest  against  abuses  which  had  become 
ingrained  in  Catholicism.  The  need  of  '  reform  in 
head  and  members'  had  been  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged long  before,  and  only  when  repeated  efforts 
to  secure  it  peaceably  had  proved  futile  was  it 
seen  that  a  violent  cataclysm  like  that  brought 
about  by  Luther  was  necessary  before  effectual 
improvement  could  be  attained.  The  Reformers 
claimed  to  be  returning  to  original  principles— to 
the  New  Testament  instead  of  the  Church  ;  to 
justitication  by  faith  instead  of  salvation  by 
baptism,  absolution,  and  the  Mass  :  and  to  direct 
acknowledgment  of  the  Headship  of  Christ  instead 
of  blind  submission  to  the  edicts  of  His  vicar  upon 
earth.  Luther,  who  had  intended  only  to  remove 
some  obvious  abuses  which  disfigured  the  creed 
and  practice  of  the  Church  lie  loved,  found  himself 
cutting  at  the  very  roots  of  ecclesiastical  authority 
and  institutional  religion.  Rut,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, the  movement  of  which  he  was  partly 
the  originator,  partly  the  organ  and  servant,  meant 
a  resolute  etibrt  to  return  to  the  faith  and  spirit  of 
primitive  Christianity. 

This  effort  was  not  final,  of  course.  It  is  easy 
now  to  condemn  Luther's  procedure  as  illogical 
and  indefensible,  to  say  that  he  should  either  have 
gone  further  or  not  so  far.  Doubtless  the  result 
of  the  conflict  between  Romanism  and  Protestant- 
ism in  the  16th  cent,  was  not  ultimate  :  the  issues 
raised  by  Luther  went  deeper  than  he  intended, 
but  they  were  not  deep  and  far-reaching  enough. 
To  every  generation  and  to  every  century  its 
own  task.  But  the  whole  Reformation  movement 
showed  that  Christianity  as  a  religion  possessed 
remarkable  recuperative  power  ;  that  the  organism 
could  throw  oil"  a  considerable  portion  of  what 
seemed  its  very  substance,  not  only  without  injury 
to  its  life,  but  with  marvellous  increase  to  its 
vigour;  and  that  the  essence  of  the  religion  did 
not  lie  where  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had 
sought  to  place  it.  Subsequent  history  has  con- 
firmed this.  '  Evangelical' revivals,'  great  mis- 
sionary enterprises,  remarkable  extensions  of  the 
old  religion  in  new  lands  and  under  new  con- 
ditions, unexpected  manifestations  of  new  features 
and  resuscitation  of  pristine  energies,  have  during 
the  last  two  or  three  centuries  illustrated  afresh 
the  same  power  of  recovery  and  spiritual  reinforce- 
ment, and  raised  afresh  the  question  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  essence  of  a  religion  which  is  so 
full  of  vitality  and  so  capable  of  developing  from 
within  unanticipated  and  apparently  inexhaustible 
energies.  The  Christianity  of  today  embraces 
a  multitude  of  systems  and  organizations,  it  in- 
cludes most  varied  creeds  and  cults,  it  influences 
societies  and  civilizations  that  are  worlds  apart, 
and  the  question  is  perpetually  recurring  whether 
there  be  indeed  one  spirit  and  aim  pervading  the 
whole,  and  if  so,  where  it  lies  and  what  it  is. 

This  question  becomes  the  more  pressing  when 
the  future  is  contemplated.  Many  are  prepared 
for  still  more  striking  developments  in  the  20th 
century.  The  spectacle  of  two  or  three  great 
historical  Churches  on  the  one  hand  preserving 
the  kind  of  stability  which  is  gained  by  outward 
conformity  to  one  doctrinal  creed  and  ecclesiastical 
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system,  and,  on  the  other,  an  almost  endless  diver- 
sityof  sect*  and  denominations,  with  a  tendency 
to  hssiparous  mu  Uphcation-cannot  represent  the 
tJ\o?,  the  ideal,  the  goal  of  the  Christian  religion 
Christianity  cannot  be  identified  with  one  Church 
or  with  all  the  Churches.  Whilst  many  of  these 
are  enfeebled  by  age,  the  religion  itself  is  youn- 
with  i  perpetually  renewed  vigour,  and  not  for 
centuries  has  it  shown  more  certain  sb'ns  of 
freshly  budding  energy.  Each  new  age  "brings 
new  problems.  As  they  arise,  the  power  and 
permanence  of  a  religion  are  tested  by  its  ability 
to  grapple  with  and  to  solve  them,  and  by  its 
success  or  failure  is  it  judged.  The  problems  of 
the  present  and  the  near  future  are  mainly  social, 
and  the  complaint  is  freely  made  that  Christianity 
has  proved  itself  unable  to  cope  with  them.  But 
the  principles  and  capabilities  of  ;i  religion  cannot 
ha  gauged  by  those  of  its  representatives  and  ex- 
ponents at  a  particular  epoch.  The  assailants  of 
Christianity  as  it  is  are  often  the  allies  of  Chris- 
tianity as  it  should  be  and  will  be.  History  has 
too  frequently  suggested  the  question  which  the 
poet  asks  of  the  suffering  Christ—'  Say,  was  not 
this  Thy  passion,  to  foreknow  |  In  death's  worst 
hour  the  works  of  Christian  men?'  What  new 
regenerative  influences,  swaying  the  whole  of 
society  with  wider  and  freer  quickening  power, 
will  be  developed  in  the  20th  cent,  none  can  tell. 
Rut  the  present  state  of  Christendom,  no  less  than 
a  survey  of  two  thousand  years  of  history,  is  anew 
compelling  men  to  inquire,  What,  then,  is  the 
essence  of  Christianity  'i 

iv.  Essential  character  of  Christianity. — 
The  interpretation  of  the  facts  thus  hastily 
sketched  appears  to  be  this.  Christianity  in  the 
concrete  has  been  far  from  perfect,  that  is  ob- 
vious ;  its  serious  and  widespread  corruptions 
have  often  proved  a  scandal  and  a  stumbling- 
block.  But  neither  has  its  history  manifested  a 
mere  perversion  of  a  great  and  noble  ideal.  Again 
and  again  in  the  darkest  hour  light  has  shone 
forth,  and  at  the  lowest  ebb  a  new  flood-tide  of 
energy  has  arisen,  making  it  possible  to  distin- 
guish the  real  religion  in  its  purity  and  power 
from  its  actual  embodiment  in  decadent  and  un- 
worthy representatives. 

What  we  see  in  Christian  history,  as  in  the 
personal  history  of  Christ  upon  earth,  is  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  a  Divine  Thought  unfold- 
ing itself  in  spite  of  virulent  opposition,  under 
pressure  of  extreme  difficulties,  struggling  against 
the  misrepresentations  of  false  friends  and  imprint- 
ing its  likeness  upon  most  unpromising  and  un- 
satisfactory material.  When  it  first  appeared  on 
the  earth,  embodied  in  the  Person  and  the  Work, 
as  well  as  the  teaching,  of  .Testis  Christ,  the  Divine 
Idea  shone  with  the  brightness  of  a  new  sun  in 
the  spiritual  firmament.  It  was  not  developed  out 
of  Judaism,  the  Jews  were  its  bitterest  opponents  ; 
it  was  not  indebted  to  Greek  philosophic  thought 
or  to  Roman  political  science,  though  afterwards 
it  made  use  of  and  powerfully  influenced  both  ; 
it  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  current  super- 
stitions of  Oriental  religions  ;  it  did  not  owe  its 
origin  to  some  cunningly  devised  religious  syncret- 
ism, such  as  was  not  uncommon  at  the  time  when 
Christianity  began  to  infuse  life  into  the  declining 
Roman  Empire.  A  new  idea  of  God,  of  man,  and 
of  the  true  reconciliation  of  man  to  God,  formed 
the  core  and  nucleus  of  the  new  faith.  In  the 
earliest  records  this  idea  appears  as  the  germ  of  a 
nascent  religion,  a  sketch  in  outline  which  remains 
to  be  filled  up.  In  the  history  of  nineteen  cen- 
turies its  likeness  is  to  be  discerned  only  as  an 
image  reflected  in  a  dimly  burnished  mirror,  in 
a  troubled  and  turbid  pool.  None  the  less  the 
dominant  idea  remains  ;  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it, 
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the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  Gnd  U 
seen  in  a  face— the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  (2  Co  4"). 
Lecky,  writing  simply  as  a  historian  of  European 
morals,  describes  it  thus  (Hist.  Eur.  Mor.u  (1894) 
ii.  Sf.)— 

'  It  was  reserved  for  Christianity  to  present  to  the  world  an 
idea!  character,  which  through  all  the  changes  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies has  inspired  the  hearts  of  men  with  an  impassioned  love  , 
has  shown  itself  capable  of  acting  on  all  ages,  nations,  tempera- 
ments, and  conditions ;  has  been  not  only  the  highest  pattern  ot 
virtue  but  the  strongest  incentive  to  its  practice ;  and  has  exer- 
cised so  deep  an  influence  that  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the 
simple  record  of  three  short  rears  of  active  life  has  done  more 
to  regenerate  and  to  soften  mankind  than  alt  the  disquisitions  of 
philosophers,  and  all  the  exhortations  of  moralists.' 

Whether  the  spectacle  of  an  ideal  human  char- 
acter alone  has  done  this  remains  to  be  seen,  hut 
it  is  possible  with  care  to  distinguish  between  the 
glory  of  the  Divine  Thought  and  the  imperfect 
medium  through  which  its  light  has  filtered.  We 
see  truth  manifested  amidst  crudities  and  insin- 
cerities, amidst  falsehoods  which  are  bad  and 
half-truths  which  arc  often  worse  ;  a  pure  and 
lofty  character  struggling,  mostly  in  vain,  for 
adequate  expression;  a  kingdom  not  come  but 
coming,  of  which  we  cannot  say  '  Lo  here '  or  '  Lo 
there,'  for  it  floats  only  in  the  midst  of  men  as 
they  move,  in  their  hearts  as  they  ponder  and  feel 
ami  hope—  not  as  an  achievement,  not  as  a  posses- 
sion, but  as  a  magnificent  conception,  an  earnest 
longing,  and  a  never  fully  attained,  but  ever  to  be 
attaineil,  ideal. 

In  what,  then,  lies  the  perennial  and  imperish- 
able essence  of  the  ever  changing  phenomenon 
called  Christianity?  The  unknown  writer  of  the 
Epiitlc  to  D  log  net  us  wrote  in  the  2nd  century — 

'  What  the  soul  is  in  the  body,  this  the  Christians  are  in  the 
world,  The  soul  is  spread  through  all  the  members  of  the  body, 
and  Christians  through  the  divers  cities  of  the  world.  The 
soul  hath  its  abode  in  the  body,  and  yet  it  is  not  of  the  body. 
So  Christians  have  their  abode  in  the  world,  and  yet  they  are 
not  of  the  world.' 

If  for  '  Christians '  we  read  '  Christianity,'  where 
is  the  soul,  or  vital  spark,  of  the  religion  to  be 
found  ?  Nearly  all  are  agreed  that  the  centre  of 
the  Christian  religion  is,  in  some  sense,  the  Person 
of  its  Founder.  De  Pressense  closes  an  article 
on  the  subject  by  saying,  'Christianity  is  Jesus 
Christ.'  But  it  is  the  sense  in  which  such  words 
are  to  be  interpreted  that  is  all -important.  The 
relation  of  Christ  to  the  religion  called  by  His 
name  is  certainly  not  that  of  Moses  to  Judaism, 
or  that  of  Confucius  to  Confucianism.  But 
neither  does  He  stand  related  to  Christianity  as 
do  Buddha  and  Mohammed  to  the  religions  named 
after  them.  Not  as  a  prophet  of  Nazareth,  a,  re- 
ligious and  ethical  teacher,  however  lofty  and 
inspiring,  does  Christ  stand  at  the  centre  of 
history.  As  Dr.  Fairbairn  has  said,  'It  is  not 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  who  has  so  powerfully  entered 
into  history  ;  it  is  the  deitied  Christ  who  has  been 
believed,  loved,  and  obeyed  as  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  .  .  If  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ 
were  explicable  as  the  mere  mythical  apotheosis  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  it  would  become  the  most  in- 
solent and  fateful  anomaly  in  history.'  And  as 
the  secret  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  ethics,  neither 
does  it  he  in  the  'religion  of  Jesus.'  Harnack  is 
the  modem  representative  of  those  who  take  this 
view  when  he  says  : 

'The  Christian  religion  is  something  simple  and  sublime;  it 

?f  t^  T  Vilng, and  £ne  thia«  01,lv  ;  eternal  life  in  the  midst 
of  time,  by  the  strength  and  under  the  eyes  of  God.' 

That  is  a  line  definition  of  Theism,  not  of  the 
historical  Christianity  which  has  done  so  much  to 
regenerate  the  world.  Nor  can  the  essence  of  any 
religion  be  said  to  lie  in  its  life,  if  by  that  be  meant 
temper  and  conduct.  These  are  fruits,  and  by  their 
healthiness  and  abundance  we  judge  of  the  sound- 


ness and  vigour  of  the  tree.  But  the  life  of  a  re- 
ligion in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  lies  far  deeper 
The  chief  modern  definitions  of  Christianity 
have  been  ably  summarized  and  reviewed  by 
Professor  Adams  Brown,  who,  in  his  Essence  of 
Christianity,  has  produced  an  illuminating  study 
in  the  history  of  definition  which  goes  far  to  solve 
the  problem  Wore  us.  Schleiermacher,  Hegel,  and 
Ritschl  are  epoch-marking  names  in  the  history  of 
Christianity  during  the  last  century,  and  their 
attempts  at  definition  probably  meet  better  than 
most  others  the  conditions  demanded  by  modern 
inquirers.  Schleiermaeher's  view  is  thus  summed 
up  by  Professor  Adams  Brown — 

'Christianity  is  that  historic  religion,  founded  by  Je3us  of 
Nazareth  and  having  its  bond  of  union  in  the  redemption  medi. 
ated  by  Him,  in  which  the  true  relation  between  God  and  man 
has  for  the  tlrst  time  found  complete  and  adequate  expression, 
and  which,  throughout  all  the  changes  of  intellectual  and  social 
environment  which  the  centuries  have  brought,  still  continues 
to  maintain  itself  as  the  religion  best  worthy  of  the  allegiance 
of  thoughtful  and  earnest  men.' 

Hegel  represents  Christianity  as  the  absolute 
religion,  because  in  it  is  to  be  seen  worked  out  in 
history  the  eternal  dialectTc'immanent  in  the  Being 
of  God  Himself,  the  ultimate  principle  of  the  God- 
head, the  Father,  being  revealed  in  the  Son,  the 
principle  of  difference,  returning  again  in  the  syn- 
thesis of  redemption.  Finally,  in  the  Holy  Spirit 
Father  and  Son  recognize  their  unity,  and  God  as 
Spirit  comes  to  full  consciousness  of  Himself  in 
history.  Christianity,  he  says,  is  essentially  the 
religion  of  the  Spirit.  Ritschl  lays  more  stress  on 
the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  but  he  follows  in 
the  steps  of  Schleiermacher  when  he  deiines  Chris- 
tianity as — 

'  the  monotheistic,  completely  spiritual,  and  ethical  religion, 
which,  based  on  the  life  of  its  author  as  Redeemer  and  as 
founder  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  consists  in  the  freedom  of  the 
children  of  God,  involves  the  impulse  to  conduct  from  the 
motive  of  love,  aims  at  the  moral  organization  of  mankind,  and 
grounds  blessedness  on  the  relation  of  sonship  to  God,  as  well 
as  on  the  kingdom  of  God'  (Justif.  and  lieeonc.,  Eng.  tr.  p.  13). 

Dorner  is  one  of  the  best  representatives  of  the 
many  who  lay  chief  stress  upon  the  Incarnation 
as  the  'central  idea  and  fundamental  fact'  of 
Christianity,  and  who  find  in  mediation  through 
incarnation  its  archetypal  thought.  Professor 
Adams  Brown  himself  considers  the  chief  diffi- 
culty in  framing  a  definition  of  Christianity  to  lie 
in  the  attempt  to  reconcile  its  historical  and  its 
absolute  character,  its  natural  and  its  supernatural 
elements— the  two  contrasted  tendencies  which 
mark  respectively  (1)  its  resemblance  to  other 
faiths,  and  its  realization  of  their  imperfect 
ideals  ;  and  (2)  its  difference  from  all  other  re- 
ligions as  the  one  direct  and  supreme  revelation 
from  God  Himself.  His  own  solution  may  be 
indicated  in  the  following  sentences  -. — 

'  Christianitv,  as  modern  Christian  thought  understands  it,  is 
the  religion  of  Divine  sonship  and  human  brotherhood  revealed 
and  realized  through  Jesus  Christ.  As  such  it  is  the  fulfilment 
and  completion  of  all  earlier  forms  of  religion,  and  the  appointea 
means  for  the  redemption  of  mankind  through  the  realization 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Its  central  figure  is  Jesus  Christ,  wno 
is  not  only  the  revelation  of  the  divine  ideal  for  man,  butaw, 
through  the  transforming  influence  which  He  exerts  oyer  mis 
followers,  the  most  powerful  means  of  realizing  that,,a.e'" 
among  men.  The  possession  in  Christ  of  thesupreme  revelation 
of  God's  love  and  power  constitutes  the  distinctive  mark  or 
Christianity,  and  justifies  its  claim  to  be  the  final  religion 
(Esxence  of  Christianity,  309). 

These  definitions  are  cumbrous,  and  no  one  of 
them  is  fully  satisfactory.  It  is,  however,  clear 
that  Christianity  can  never  be  properly  denned  ii 
it  is  regarded  merely  as  a  philosophy,  a  system  oj 
ideas  ;  or  as  a  code  of  ethics,  providing  a  standard 
of  conduct ;  or  as  an  ecclesiastical  system,  em- 
bodying rites  and  ceremonies  of  worship  ana 
institutions  which  are  understood  to  be  channels 
of  salvation  for  mankind.     It  is  u.  religion,  that 
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is,  its  root  or  spring  lies  in  the  relations  which  it 
reveals  and  establishes  between  God  and  men.  It 
was  the  interpretation  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  the 
significance  found  in  Him  and  His  work,  that 
changed  the  whole  view  of  Cud  and  of  human 
history,  first  for  the  Apostles  and  afterwards  for 
all  who  followed  them.  Christ  was  to  them 
doubtless  «.  Lawgiver,  His  command  was  final. 
He  was  also  an  Example,  perfect  and  flawless,  the 
imitation  of  whom  formed  the  highest  conceivable 
standard  of  life.  But  unless  He  had  been  much 
more  than  this,  the  Christianity  of  history  would 
never  have  come  into  being  ;  and  if  it  bail  had  no 
other  gospel  for  men  than  the  most  sublime  human 
prophet  could  bring,  it  would  not  have  regenerated 
mankind  as  it  has  done. 

A  religion  may  be  described  objectively  or  sub- 
jectively, from  without  or  from  within.  As  an 
objective  religion  in  the  world,  Christianity  is  an 
ethical  and  spiritual  monotheism  of  a  high  type, 
the  highest  that  has  been  known  in  history,  when 
its  character  and  effects  are  fully  estimated.  So 
far  there  is  general  agreement.  But  the  logical 
differentia  lias  yet  to  be  specified,  and  here  opinions 
vary.  If  the  characteristic  and  distinguishing 
doctrinal  teaching  of  Christianity  be  considered, 
it  in;iy  be  said  that  the  Incarnation  is  its  central 
idea.  But  this  must  never  be  interpreted  apart 
from  Christ's  whole  work,  including  His  death 
and  resurrection,  and  the  main  purpose  of  that 
work,  the  Redemption  of  mankind,  that  Salvation 
and  II ^conciliation  which  He  has  made  possible 
and  open  to  all.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the 
exact  mode  in  which  this  has  been  effected,  but 
the  Cross  of  Christ  is  its  central  feature.  Chris- 
tianity without  a  Saviour  is  a  face  without  an  eye, 
a  body  without  a  soul. 

If  the  Christian  religion  be  regarded  from 
within,  as  a  subjective,  personal  experience,  its 
essence  lies  in  a  new  life,  conceived  in  a  new 
spirit  and  animated  by  a  new  power.  This  power 
is  directly  imparted  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  on 
the  human  side  it  arises  from  the  new  conceptions 
of  God  given  by  Christ  and  the  new  relation  to 
Him  established  through  the  redemption  and 
mediation  of  His  Son.  If  the  religion  be  viewed 
on  its  racial  and  social  side,  it  may  be  described  as 
having  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  a 
brotherhood  of  mankind  based  on  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  Elder  Brotherhood  of  Christ ;  a 
view  of  man  which  implies  the  inestimable  indivi- 
dual worth  of  each,  and  the  ultimate  union  of  all 
in  a  renewed  Order  of  which  Christ  has  laid  the 
foundation,  given  the  foretaste,  and  promised  the 
complete  consummation  and  fruition. 

The  secret  of  the  power  of  Christianity  lies  in  the 
conviction  which  it  engenders  that — granted  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Theism— God  has  Him- 
self undertaken  the  cause  of  man  ;  that  He  enters 
into  man's  weakness,  feels  with  his  sorrows,  and, 
chiefly,  that  He  bears  the  terrible  burden  of  man's 
sins  ;'all  this  being  assured  by  the  gift  of  His  Son 
and  the  work  which  the  Son  Himself  has  accom- 
plished and  is  still  carrying  on  by  His  Spirit.  The 
metaphysical  nature  ofChrist's  Person  may  not  be 
capable' of  being  adequately  expressed  in  words; 
the  full  scope  of  His  redeeming  work  may  be 
variously  understood  and  may  be  incapable  of  being 
condensed  into  a  formula  ;  while  Christians  may 
widely  differ  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  benefits 
of  that  work  are  best  appropriated  and  realized 
and  distributed  by  His  Church  in  the  world.  But 
the  essence  of  the  religion  lies  in  its  conception  of 
the  spiritual  needs  of  man,  the  ends  for  which  be 
exists,  his  sin  and  failure  to  realize  those  ends  ;  in 
its  proclamation  of  Christ,  the  once  dying  and  now 
ever  living  Lord  as  Himself  the  Way,  through 
whom  sin  may  be  forgiven  and  failure  remedied; 


and  above  all,  m  the  moral  and  spiritual  dynamic 
which  is  supplied  by  faith  in  the  great  Central 
Person  of  the  whole  religion,  and  the  life  in  Him 
winch  is  rendered  possible  for  every  believer  bv 
the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

As  to  the  claims  of  Christianity  to  be  the  only 
permanent,  universal,  and  final  religion  for  man- 
kind, no  vindication  of  them  can  amount  to  actual 
demonstration.  But  the  argument  would  take 
the  direction  of  inquiring  whether  history  thus  far 
confirms  the  high  claim  of  Christianity  to  suffice 
for  the  needs  of  man  as  man.  Is  Tertullian's 
phrase  aniina  not  urn /iter  Christiana  borne  out 
by  facts?  Has  Christianity,  not  in  its  miserably 
imperfect  and  often  utterly  misleading  concrete 
forms,  but  in  the  idea  of  its  Founder  and  the  best 
attempts  made  to  realize  it,  shown  the  'promise 
and  potency'  of  a  universal  religion  for  the  race? 
Such  an  argument  would  have  to  take  full  account 
of  criticisms  like  those  of  Nietzsche  and  his  school, 
who  complain  that  Christianity  in  its  tenderness 
towards  the  weak  and  erring,  in  its  hallowing  of 
sorrow  and  its  preoccupation  with  the  evil  of  sin, 
profoundly  misunderstands  human  nature  and 
man's  position  in  the  Universe  ;  that  it  amounts, 
in  fact,  to  a  worship  of  failure  and  decay.  These 
criticisms  have  not  been  widely  accepted  as  valid, 
and  they  can  easily  be  met — they  were,  indeed, 
substantially  anticipated  by  Celsus  and  refuted 
by  Origen.  But  such  objections  are  sure  to  recur, 
together  with  kindred  difficulties  arising  from  a 
naturalistic  view  of  man  which  claims  to  be  sup- 
ported by  physical  science.  They  can  be  effectu- 
ally repelled  only  by  practical  proof  that  the 
teaching  of  Christianity  accords  with  the  facts  of 
human  nature  and  meets  the  needs  of  human 
life  more  completely  than  any  other  system  of 
philosophy  or  religion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  triumphs  which  Chris- 
tianity has  already  achieved  ;  the  power  it  has 
manifested  of  being  able  to  satisfy  new  and  unex- 
pected claims ;  the  excellence  of  its  ideal  of  char- 
acter, one  which  cannot  be  transcended  so  long  aa 
human  nature  continues  to  be  what  it  is  ;  the  suc- 
cess with  which  it  has  brought  the  very  highest 
type  of  character  within  reach  of  the  lowest,  as 
attested  by  the  experience  of  millions;  the  power 
of  recovery  which  it  has  exhibited,  when  its 
teaching  lias  been  traduced  and  its  spirit  and  aims 
degraded  by  prominent  professors  and  representa- 
tives ; — these,  with  other  similar  characteristics, 
go  far  towards  proving  the  Divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  its  claim  to  be  the  perfect  religion  of 
humanity,  sufficing  for  all  men  and  for  all  time. 

It  is, certain,  however,  that  if  the  true  spirit  of 
the  Christian  religion  is  to  be  rightly  displayed 
generation  after  generation,  and  its  work  rightly 
done  in  the  world,  there  must  be  a  constant 
'return  to  Christ'  on  the  part  of  His  Church. 
The  phrase,  of  course,  must  be  adequately  inter- 
preted. Much  has  been  said  concerning  the 
'  recovery  of  the  historical  Christ '  as  characteristic 
of  our  "time,  and  the  expression  represents  an 
important  truth.  Christ  is  seen  more  and  more 
clearly  to  be  'the  end  of  critical  and  historical 
inquiry'  and  'the  starting-place  of  constructive 
thought.'  But  it  is  the  whole  Christ  of  the  NT 
who  is  the  norm  in  Christian  theology,  the  object 
of  Christian  worship,  the  guide  of  Christian 
practice.  The  Christ  of  the  Epistles  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels.  The 
modern  attempt,  fashionable  in  some  quarters,  to 
distinguish  between  the  Synoptic  Gospels  on  the 
one  hand  as  historic,  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  and 
the  Epistles  on  the  other  as  dogmatic,  cannot  bo 
consistently  maintained,  and  does  not  adequately 
cover  the  tacts  of  the  case.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  does  not  reveal  to  us  the  entire  Christ,  nor 
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the  first  chapter  of  St.  John,  nor  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  ;  but  there  is  no  inconsistency  between 
these  representations  of  the  Christians'  Lord. 
There  is  no  contradiction  between  the  Christ  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the  Christ  of  Apostolic 
experience  and  the  Christ  of  historical  Christianity, 
except  for  those  who  reject  the  element  of  the 
supernatural,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  pervades 
the  whole.  The  Christ  of  the  NT  is  the  object  of 
Christian  faith,  as  well  as  the  Founder  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  its  historical  continuity.  To 
Him  it  is  necessary  for  His  Church—compassed 
with  ignorance  and  infirmity  and  not  yet  fully 
purged  from  its  sins— continually  to  '  return,' 
generation  after  generation,  if  His  religion  is  to 
be  preserved  in  its  purity  and  transmitted  in  its 
power.  The  vitality  of  Christianity  in  the  indi- 
vidual heart  and  in  the  life  of  the  community 
depends  upon  the  closeness  of  personal  communion 
with  Christ  maintained  through  His  indwelling 
Spirit.  '  To  steep  ourselves  in  Him  is  still  the 
chief  matter,'  says  Harnack  in  one  place.  '  Abide 
in  me  and  I  in  you,'  was  His  own  word  to  His  first 
disciples,  and  it  must  ever  be  obeyed,  if  the  char- 
acteristic fruit  of  that  Vine  is  to  he  seen  in  abund- 
ance on  its  dependent  branches. 

What  the  Christianity  of  the  future  might  be 
and  would  be,  if  this  command  were  adequately 
fulfilled,  none  can  say  ;  the  capacities  of  the 
religion  have  been  as  yet  only  partially  tested. 
In  Christ,  as  St.  Paul  taught,  are  '  all  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge' — the  treasures  of  all- 
subduing  love,  of  assimilating  and  transmuting 
power,  of  uplifting  and  purifying  grace  for  the 
nations — 'hidden'  (Col  2^).  And  the  treasure  is 
still  hidden,  because  His  followers,  its  custodians 
and  stewards,  do  not  adequately  make  it  known 
— have  not,  indeed,  adequately  discovered  it  for 
themselves.  But  if  in  every  generation  there  be, 
as  there  should  be,  a  renewal  of  the  very  springs 
of  Christian  life  by  fresh  recourse  to  the  Fountain- 
head,  then  new  claims,  new  needs,  new  problems, 
will  only  afford  occasion  for  new  triumphs  of 
Christ  and  His  Cross— the  message  of  Divine  self- 
sacrifice  to  the  uttermost  in  redemption,  as  the  one 
means  of  salvation  for  a  sinning  and  suffering  world. 

Literature.— From  amongst  the  vast  number  of  books  which 
bear  on  the  subject  of  this  article,  a  verv  few  recent  volumes 
and  articles  may  be  mentioned  here :— R.  S.  Storra,  The  Dioine 
Origin  of  Christianity,  1885;  A.  Harnack,  Das  Wesen  des 
Clmstentutm,  1900  [tr.  by  T.  B.  Saunders,  What  t*  Christianity  ? 
1901],  and  Die  Mission  und  Ausbreitung  des  Ckristentums  'in 
den  ersten  drei  Jahrhunderten,  1902  [tr.  bv  J.  Moffatt  The.  Ex- 
pansion of  Christianity,  1905]  ;  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  The  Place  of 
Christ  in  Modern  Theology,  1893,  and  Philosophy  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  1902 ;  w.  Adams  Brown,  The  Essence  of 
Christianity,  1903  ;  see  also  the  article  on  '  Christian,  The  Name 
of,  by  P.  W.  Schmiedel  in  the  Encyc.  Bibl.  i.  752ff.,  and  that 
on  'Christianity'  by  T.  M.  Lindsay  in  the  Encyc.  Brt'f.s 

W.  T.  Davison. 
CHRISTMAS.— See  Calendar,  and  Dates,  §  i. 

CHRISTOLOGY.-See  Person  of  Christ. 

CHRONOLOGY. -See  Dates. 

CHURCH.— It  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  deal 
with  the  references  to  the  Church  in  the  Gospels, 
particular  y  as  they  bear  upon  Christ's  relation  to 
the  Church.  The  other  books  of  the  NT,  and  the 
beliefs  and  practices  of  the  early  ages  of  Christi- 
anity, will  be  referred  to  only  as  far  as  they  appear 
to  throw  light  upon  the  teaching  and  actions  of 
<-i.ri.st  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  It  will  be 
assume,]  that  the  accounts  of  the  life  and  teaching 
ot<  |,nst  contained  in  the  four  Gospels  as  well  as  the 
narrative  of  the  Acts  are  substantially  historical, 
ami  that  the  thirteen  Epistles  usually  ascribed  to 
6»t.  1  aul  are  genuine.  Without  this  limitation  the 
inquiry  would  be  of  quite  a  different  character. 


The  historical  society  known  as  the  Church  has 
never  claimed  to  have  come  into  complete  exist 
ence  until  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  its  growth  anil 
organization  were  a  gradual  process.  We  shall 
not,  therefore,  on  any  theory,  expect  to  find  in  the 
Gospels  a  complete  and  explicit  account  of  the 
foundation  and  characteristics  of  the  Church  and 
it  will  be  a  convenient  method  of  procedure  to 'take 
the  chief  elements  of  the  conception  of  the  Church 
which  was  generally  accepted  at  a  later  date  when 
the  community  was  fully  constituted,  and  to  in- 
quire how  far  these  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
teaching  of  Christ  Himself,  and  how  far  they  may 
be  regarded  as  later  accretions,  or  the  natural  but 
not  necessary  development  of  ideas  which  existed 
before,  if  at  all,  only  in  germ.  Now  our  know- 
ledge of  the  first  days  of  Christianity  derived  from 
the  NT  is  but  fragmentary,  and  the  period  immedi- 
ately following  is  one  of  great  obscurity ;  but  from 
the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  prevalent  and  almost  universal  belief  of 
Christians  with  regard  to  the  Church.  It  was 
believed  that  the  Church,  as  it  then  existed,  was 
a  society  founded  by  Christ  as  an  integral  part  of 
His  work  for  mankind.  It  was  further  believed 
that  the  Church  possessed  characteristics  which 
were  summed  up  under  the  words,  One,  Holy, 
Catholic,  and  Apostolic.  And  while  it  was  believed 
that  the  Church  stood  in  the  most  intimate  spiritual 
relation  to  Christ,  it  was  also  held  that  its  outward 
unity  and  continuity  were  secured  by  a  definite 
organization  and  form  of  government,  the  essential 
features  of  which  had  been  imposed  upon  the 
Church  by  the  Apostles,  acting  under  a  commission 
given  them  by  Christ  Himself.  The  Church  was 
further  regarded  as  the  instrument  appointed  by 
Christ  for  the  completion  of  His  work  for  mankind. 
The  fact  that  these  beliefs  were  generally  held,  at 
all  events  from  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent,  on- 
wards, suggests  the  following  division  of  the  subject. 
First,  it  will  be  asked  whether  the  belief  that  it 
was  Christ's  intention  to  found  a  visible  society  is 
borne  out  (1)  by  what  we  know  of  His  own  actions 
and  teaching,  and  (2)  by  the  records  of  the  earliest 
days  of  Christian  life.  Secondly,  the  character- 
istics ascribed  to  the  Church  in  the  Christian  creeds 
will  be  examined  in  the  light  of  the  NT  writings. 

i.  Indications  of  a  visible  Church. 

1.  In  the  teaching  and  actions  of  Christ :  (a)  the  Messi- 

anic claim  and  the  Kingdom  of  God ;  (h)  the  body 
of  disciples ;  (c)  the  institution  of  sacraments. 

2.  In  the  earliest  period  of  Christian  history, 
ii.  Characteristics  of  the  Church. 

1.  Unity :  (ffl)  essential  and  transcendental ;  (6)  taking 

outward  expression;  (c) imperfect. 

2.  Holiness. 

3.  Catholicity.  ,    . 

4.  Apostolicity :  (a)  doctrine  ;  (ft)  worship ;  (c)  discip- 

line. 
Note.— The  words  'Church'  and  'Ecclesia.' 
Literature. 

i.  Indications  of  a  visible  Church.  — 1.  In 
the  Teaching  and  Actions  of  Christ.— (a)  Relation 
of  Christ  to  the  Messianic  Hope  and  the  Kingdom 
of  God.— The  idea  of  a  covenant  relation  between 
God  and  man  is  found  in  the  earliest  records  of  the 
Hebrew  race.  Covenants  were  at  first  made  with 
individuals  and  families  ;  but  with  the  beginning 
of  Jewish  nationality  there  is  a  consciousness  of  a 
peculiar  relation  between  the  nation  and  Jehovah. 
The  idea  of  a  national  God  was,  of  course,  shared 
by  the  Jews  with  all  the  nations  with  which  they 
came  into  contact ;  but  as  their  conception  of  the 
Deity  advanced,  and  their  religion  developed 
through  monolatry  into  a  pure  monotheism,  the 
idea  of  Jehovah  as  a  national  God  passed  into  the 
idea  of  the  selection  of  Israel  by  the  one  God  of  ah 
the  earth  for  a  special  destiny  and  special  privi- 
leges. Thus  the  Jewish  religion  was  a  religion .  w 
hope,  and  its  Golden  Age  was  in  the  future.     ThiB 
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national  hope  became  closely  associated  in  thought 
with  the  kingdom,— at  first  the  actual  kingdom, 
and  then  the  kingdom  to  be  restored  in  the  future! 
After  the  fall  of  the  actual  kingdom,  the  idea  of 
the  future  kingdom  became,  to  a  great  extent, 
idealized,  and  in  close  connexion  with  it  there  grew 
up  the  expectation  of  i  personal  Messiah.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  the  present  purpose  to  inquire 
when  this  expectation  tirst  becomes  apparent, 
or  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  Messianic  hope  in 
detail.  The  important  fact  is  that  at  the  time  of 
Christ's  birth  Israel  as  a  nation  was  looking  for  a 
kinyduin  of  God  and  a  Messianic.  King.  With 
many,  perhaps  with  most,  the  expectation  may 
have  been  mainly  that  of  an  independent  and 
powerful  earthly  kingdom  ;  but  the  remains  of 
Jewish  literature  in  the  last  century  before  Christ 
show  that  the  more  spiritually  minded  Jews  un- 
doubtedly looked  for  a  kingdom  which  would  in- 
deed have  Jerusalem  for  its  centre,  and  of  which 
the  faithful  Jews  would  be  the  nucleus,  but  which 
would  also  be  world-wide  and  spiritual  in  character. 
It  must  also  be  noticed  that  the  doctrine  of  a  Rem- 
nant, which  had  taken  strong  hold  of  the  Jewish 
mind  since  the  time  of  Isaiah,  had  accustomed  them 
to  think  of  a  community  of  the  faithful,  within  and 
growing  out  of  the  existing  nation,  who  should  in 
a  special  sense  be  the  heirs  of  tlie  promises. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  as  recorded  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  is  un- 
doubtedly His  claim  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  His 
announcement  of  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  In  using  these  terms,  He  must  have  intended 
to  appeal  to,  and  to  a  great  extent  to  sanction, 
the  ideas  and  hopes  of  those  whom  He  addressed. 
And  yet  it  very  soon  became  plain  that  the  king- 
dom which  He  preached  was  something  very  differ- 
ent from  anything  that  the  most  spiritual  of  the 
Jews  had  conceived.  The  old  Jewish  kings  had 
led  the  people  in  war,  they  had  judged  them  in 
peace,  they  had  levied  tribute  ;  but  these  functions 
Christ  expressly  disclaimed.  He  would  not  allow 
His  followers  to  think  of  appealing  to  force  (Mt 
26Si),  He  repudiated  the  idea  of  being  a  ruler  or 
a  judge  of  ordinary  contentions  (Lk  12N),  He  ac- 
cepted the  payment  of  tribute  to  an  alien  potentate 
as  a  thing  indifferent  (Mk  1217).  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  great  acts  which  Jehovah  Himself  had 
performed  for  the  Jewish  nation,  in  virtue  of  which 
He  Himself  had  been  regarded  as  their  King, 
Christ  performed  for  a  new  nation.  Jehovah  had 
called  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs,  and  had  at- 
tached them  to  Himself  by  intimate  ties  and 
covenants,  and  out  of  their  seed  had  formed  a 
nation  which  He  ruled  ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
He  had  given  this  nation  His  own  law.  So  Christ 
called  from  among  the  Jews  His  own  disciples, 
from  whom  He  required  an  absolute  personal  de- 
votion, and  to  them  He  delivered  a  new  law  to 
fulfil  or  supersede  the  old  (Mt517).  See,  further, 
art.  Kingdom  of  God. 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  to 
the  Church? — The  two  things  are  not  simply  iden- 
tical, and  the  predominant  sense  of  the  Kingdom 
in  the  NT  appears  to  be  rather  that  of  a  reign  than 
of  a.  realm.  But  these  two  ideas  are  complement- 
ary, and  the  one  implies  the  other.  Sometimes  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  distinguish  between  them.  It 
may  be  true  that  '  by  the  words  the  Kingdom  of 
God  our  Lord  denotes  not  so  much  His  disciples, 
whether  individually  or  even  as  forming  a  collec- 
tive body,  as  something  which  they  receive— a 
state  upon  which  they  enter'  (Robertson,  Regnum 
Dei) ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  whole  history  of  the 
growth  of  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  led,  naturally, 
to  the  belief  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  about  which 
Christ  taught  would  be  expressed  and  realized  in  a 
society.    The  teaching  of  Christ  about  the  King- 
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dom  of  Heaven  does  not  perhaps,  taken  by  itself 
move  that  He  was  the  Founder  of  the  Church- 
but  if  this  is  established  by  other  evidence,  fcrnay* 
at  least  be  said  that  His  Kingdom  is  visibly  repre- 
sented in  His  Church,  and  that  'the  Church  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  in  so  fur  as  it  has  already 
come,  and  it  prepares  for  the  Kingdom  as  it  is  to- 
come  in  glory. 

(b)  Ih,w  far  the  line  of  action  (idepted  /»,  Christ 
during  His  ministry  tended  to  the  fur  mutton  of  a, 
society. -Christ  began  from  the  lust  to  attach 
to  Himself  a  number  of  disciples.  Their  numbers 
varied,  and  they  did  not  all  stand  in  equally  close 
relations  to  Him  ;  they  were  indeed  still  a'va<>ue 
and  indeterminate  body  at  the  time  of  His  death 
but  they  tended  to  define  themselves  mote  and 
more.  There  was  a  process  of  sifting  (Jn  61*),  and 
immediately  after  the  Ascension  an  expression  is 
used  which  suggests  some  soil  of  list  (Ac  1 '-'•).  As 
much  as  this,  indeed,  might  be  said  of  most  re- 
ligious and  philosophical  leaders,  but  Christ  did 
more  than  create  an  unorganized  mass  of  disciples. 
From  an  early  period  He  formed  an  inner  circle 
'  that  they  might  be  with  him,  and  that  he  might 
send  them  forth1  (Mk  3»).  The  name  'Apostles' 
may  have  been  given  to  the  Twelve  in  the  lirst 
instance  with  reference  to  a  temporary  mission, 
but  subsequent  events  showed  that  this  temporary 
mission  was  itself  only  part  of  a  system  of  training 
to  which  Christ  devoted  more  and  more  of  His 
time.  The  Twelve  became  in  a  special  sense  '  the 
disciples,'  and  this  is  what  they  are  usually  called 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  larger  body  are  also 
disciples,  but  the  Twelve  are  their  leaders  and 
representatives.  Their  representative  character 
culminates  at  the  Last  Supper,  where  the  Eucharist 
is  given  to  them  alone,  but,  as  the  event  showed, 
in  trust  for  the  whole  body. 

Certain  sayings  recorded  of  Christ  in  connexion 
with  the  Apostles  and  their  functions  will  be 
noticed  later.  For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  apart  from  any  special 
saying  or  commission,  the  general  course  of  Christ's 
actions  not  only  tended  to  produce  a  society,  but 
provided  what  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
effectiveness  and  permanence  of  a  society  —  the 
nucleus  of  an  organization  ;  and  that  the  greater 
part  of  His  labours  was  directed  towards  the 
training  of  this  inner  circle  for  carrying  on  a  work 
which  He  would  not  complete  Himself. 

(c)  The  significative  of  the,  institution  of  the 
sacraments. — A  society,  to  be  plainly  visible  and 
unmistakable,  requires  some  outward  act  or  sign 
of  distinction  by  which  all  its  members  can  be 
recognized.  Circumcision  bad  been  such  to  the 
Jews.  And  in  order  to  be  both  effective  and  per- 
manent, a  society  further  requires  some  definite 
corporate  action,  binding  upon  all  its  members, 
and  relating  to  the  object  lor  which  the  society 
exists.  The  observance  of  the  Law  has  been  the 
corporate  action  of  the  Jews.  No  society  has,  us 
a  matter  of  fact,  succeeded  in  maintaining  itself  in 
existence  for  an  indefinite  period  without  such 
signs  of  distinction  and  corporate  actions.  Both 
requirements  were  supplied  by  Christ,  if  the  Gospel 
narrative  may  be  trusted,  in  the  sacraments  which 
He  instituted.  In  Baptism  He  provided  a  definite 
means  of  incorporation,  and  in  the  Eucharist  a 
corporate  act  and  a  visible  bond  of  union.  This  is 
indeed  only  part  of  the  significance  of  the  sacra- 
ments, but  when  they  are  regarded  from  another 
point  of  view  it  becomes  all  the  more  striking  that 
the  means  appointed  to  convey  the  grace  of  God  to 
the  individual  should  be  necessarily  social  in  their 
character.  The  general  tendency  of  the  teaching 
of  Christ,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  else- 
where, with  regard  to  the  Jewish  Law  and  to  the 
relation  of  the  inward  and  outward,  gives  great 
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(significance  to  the  fact  that  He  should  have  ordered 
any  external  acts  of  the  nature  of  sacraments,  and 
makes  it  still  more  remarkable  that  He  should 
have  laid  emphasis  on  their  necessity  as  a  condition 
of  entrance  into  the  Kingdom  and  into  the  posses- 
sion of  life  (Jn  3a  6s4).  And  the  fact  that  these  are 
necessarily  social  ordinances  is  of  primary  import- 
ance in  considering  the  relation  of  the  Church  to 
Christ. 

It  thus  appears  from  a  general  view  of  Christ's 
ministry  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  without  taking 
into  consideration  particular  sayings  ascribed  to 
Him,  that  before  the  Ascension  He  had  provided 
everything  that  was  necessary  for  the  existence  of 
a  society,  for  the  development  of  an  organization, 
and  for  its  permanence  and  corporate  action.  The 
only  thing  wanting-  to  the  complete  constitution  of 
the  Church  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of 
the  gift  of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  for  which  the  dis- 
ciples were  bidden  to  wait  (Lk  2449,  Ac  I4). 

2.  In  the  earliest  period  of  Church  history.— 
The  conclusions  to  which  the  Gospels  appear  to 
point  will  be  corroborated  if  there  is  evidence  that 
a  society  actually  did  exist  immediately  after  the 
events  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  Of  this  early 
period  the  only  existing  record  is  that  which  is 
contained  in  the  Acts.  There  is  also  contemporary 
evidence  of  the  ideas  of  a  somewhat  later  period  in 
St.  Paul's  Epistles.  If  the  evidence  of  the  Acts  is 
accepted,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  general  tendency. 
Immediately  after  the  Ascension  there  appears  a 
well  defined  body  of  disciples,  led  by  the  Apostles 
(Ac  l13-15).  At  the  day  of  Pentecost  this  body  is 
fully  constituted  for  its  mission,  and  receives  a 
large  accession  of  numbers.  The  mention  of  de- 
finite numbers  (Ac  l15  241  44)  shows  that  there  was 
no  doubt  who  the  persons  were  who  belonged  to 
the  society.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt,  from  the 
constant  mention  of  baptism  throughout  the  book, 
that  tins  was  the  invariable  means  of  acquiring 
membership.  It  is  expressly  mentioned  even  in 
the  exceptional  case  recorded  in  10471'.  Through- 
out the  whole  narrative  the  Apostles  appear  as  the 
leaders  and  teachers  of  the  whole  community. 
Membership  implies  adherence  to  their  teaching 
and  fellowship,  with  '  the  breaking  of  bread ' 
and  common  prayer  as  a  bond  of  union  {'24-').  The 
practice  of  community  of  goods  is  an  evidence  of 
the  closeness  of  the  bond,  while  the  fact  that 
this  was  voluntary  shows  that  '  neither  the  com- 
munity was  lost  in  the  individuals,  nor  the  in- 
dividuals in  the  community'  (Hort,  Christian 
Eeclesia,  p.  48).  The  meetings  of  the  Church 
must  have  been  in  houses,  and  none  in  Jeru- 
salem can  possibly  have  contained  all  the  dis- 
ciples ;  but  no  importance  is  attached  to  the  place 
of  meeting,  nor  are  house  congregations  ever 
spoken  of  or  alluded  to  as  separate  units  of  Church 
life.  A  theory  has  been  formed  that  the  Church 
as  a  society  arose  out  of  a  federation  of  house 
assemblies,  but  there  is  absolutely  no  trace  what- 
ever of  such  a  possibility  in  the  Acts :  the  whole 
body  of  disciples  is  the  only  unit.  The  word  eeclesia 
occurs  for  the  first  time  in  Ac  511,  and  there  it  is 
the  whole  body  which  is  spoken  of.  In  the  course 
oi  time  the  increase  in  the  number  of  adherents 
led  to  an  advance  in  organization,  the  Apostles 
delegating  some  of  their  functions  to  a  lower  order 
ot  ministers,  and  soon  afterwards  persecution  caused 
an  extension  of  the  Church  to  other  parts  of  Pales- 
tine. But  there  is  as  yet  no  subdivision  ;  ques- 
tions winch  arise  in  Samaria  and  Joppa  are  dealt 
with  at  Jerusalem  (Ac  814  11"-).  This  state  of 
things  however,  could  not  last.  When  the  pro- 
cess of  extension  had  gone  further,  it  became 
impossible  to  administer  all  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity from  a  single  centre.  And  so  when  a  body 
of  Christians  established  themselves  in  Antioch   a. 


new  use  of  the  word  eeclesia  appears  ( 123a).  Hitherto 
it  has  meant  the  whole  body  of  the  brethren  ;  now 
it  is  applied  also  to  parts  of  the  whole.  Each  centre 
is  capable  of  separate  action,  and  deals  with  local 
affairs,  while  remaining  in  close  union  with  the 
whole.  And  so  the  step  which  was  perhaps  the 
most  momentous  of  any  that  have  been  taken  in 
Church  history— the  mission  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas— was  apparently  the  work  of  the  Church  in 
Antioch  alone,  without  any  reference  to  Jem-, 
salem  (13lff).  This  mission  led  to  the  foundation 
of  a,  large  number  of  local  eeclesia,  each  of  which 
was  provided  by  the  Apostle  with  a  local  ministry 
(1423),  while  he  exercised  a  continual  supervision 
over  them,  and  visited  tliem  as  often  as  circum- 
stances would  allow.  The  difficult  questions  winch 
arise  out  of  this  great  extension  of  the  Church  are 
referred  to  the  '  Apostles  and  presbyters '  at  Jeru- 
salem. The  precise  relations  between  the  authority 
of  the  whole  oody  and  the  legitimate  independence 
of  the  local  communities  are  undefined,  but  the 
recognition  of  the  unity  of  the  whole  Church  and  of 
the  Apostolic  authority  is  unmistakable.  In  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  the  term  eeclesia  is  constantly 
used  of  the  local  communities,  of  which  he  had 
frequent  occasion  to  speak  ;  the  church  in  a  city 
(1  Co  l2)  or  even  in  a  house  (Ro  165,  Col  415)  is  a 
familiar  expression,  and  the  churches  of  a  region 
are  spoken  of  (1  Co  161'111)  in  »  way  that  possibly 
suggests  the  beginnings  of  a  provincial  organiza- 
tion. But '  the  Church  is  the  one  undivided  Church 
of  which  these  several  churches  are  only  local  divi- 
sions. It  is  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  that 
his  doctrine  of  '  the  Church '  culminates.  It  is 
particularly  with  reference  to  this  teaching  that  a 
distinction  has  been  drawn  between  the  actual  and 
the  ideal  Church.  This  distinction  is  a  real  one,  if 
it  means  that  the  ideal  of  the  Church  has  never 
yet  been  realized  in  fact.  But  neither  St.  Paul  nor 
any  other  NT  writer  draws  any  distinction,  or  ap- 
pears to  be  conscious  of  the  need  of  any.  The 
Church,  like  the  individual  Christian,  is  regarded 
as  being  that  which  it  is  becoming.  As  the  indi- 
vidual Christian,  in  spite  of  his  imperfections,  is  a 
saint,  so  the  existing  body  of  Christians  whom  he 
is  addressing  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  which  is  to 
be  presented  a  glorious  Church,  holy  and  without 
blemish  {1  Co  12'-17,  Eph  527).  See  ORGANIZATION, 
ii.  The  Characteristics  of  the  Church.— 
Assuming  now  that  the  Church  is  a  society  founded 
by  Christ  to  carry  on  His  work  for  the  redemption 
of  mankind,  the  characteristic  notes  of  the  Church, 
as  they  have  been  embodied  in  the  Creeds,  may  be 
considered  with  reference  to  the  teaching  contained 
in  the  Gospels.  It  is  convenient  to  state  at  the 
outset  what  the  principal  passages  in  the  GospeU 
are  which  bear  upon  the  subject.  In  the  first  P'^ce> 
all  the  teaching  relative  to  the  Kingdom  of  God 
bears  more  or  less  directly  on  the  Church.  Some 
points  with  regard  to  this  have  already  been 
noticed.  Then  there  are  the  two  passages  in  winch 
the  word  eeclesia  is  used,  Mt  1613"20  and  1815-20.  _  In 
connexion  with  the  former,  the  other  two  '  Petrine 
texts,  Lk  22"S-S2  and  Jn  2115'17,  may  be  considered. 
There  are  also  the  charges  given  to  the  Apostles 
in  -eneral,  Mt  10,  Mk  313-*  67"13,  Mt  281C-2U,  Jn 
20-1-3,  and  the  accounts  of  the  institution  of  the 
Eucharist.  And  there  is  the  long  passage  Jn 
14-17,  which  specially  bears  upon  the  relations  oi 
Christ  to  the  Church.  The  authenticity  or  credi- 
bility of  some  of  these  passages  has  been  disputed 
on  various  grounds,  but  it  will  be  assumed  for  the 
present  purpose  that  they  contain  a  credible  record 
of  the  teaching  of  Christ.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
consider  this  teaching  under  the  heads  of  those 
notes  of  the  Church  which  have  been  commonly 
ascribed  to  it  from  early  times,  and  have  been  em- 
bodied in  the  Creeds. 
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1.  Unity.  —  If  the  conclusion  already  reached 
about  the  origin  of  the  Church  is  true,  it  i.s  clear 
that  it  must  be  one  society.  The  teaching  of 
Christ  on  this  point,  as  recorded  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  is  very  emphatic  (Jn  IT21'28),  and  He  bases 
the  unity  of  the  Church  on  the  unity  of  God  (cf. 
Eph  -i*'*).  It  is  also  to  be  a  visible  unity,  for  it  is 
to  be  a  sign  to  the  world  :  '  that  the  world  may 
believe.'  It  is,  however,  implied  that  it  will  be  a 
progressive  unity,  not  at  once  perfectly  realized 
(Jn  17-M  10UI).  This  is  illustrated  by  St.  Paul,  who 
speaks  of  unity  as  a  tiling  to  be  gradually  attained 
to  (Eph  413).  These  three  points  may  be  taken  in 
order. 

(«|  If  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  bjisod  upon  the 
unity  of  God,  it  follows  that  it  is  an  r.wiitiitf.  mid 
transcendental,  and  not  an  accidental  unity  ;  i.e.  it 
is  not  i  merely  political  or  voluntary  association 
of  men  combining  together  with  u  view  to  effect 
certain  ends,  nor  is  it  merely  occasioned  by  the 
social  instincts  of  human  nature.  These  lower 
kinds  of  unity  are  not,  indeed,  excluded  by  the 
higher,  but  they  are  by  themselves  an  insufficient 
explanation.  It  has  been  maintained  that  the  idea 
of  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  an  afterthought,  caused 
by  the  strong  tendency  to  religious  associations 
which  prevailed  in  the  Empire  in  the  early  ages 
of  Christianity.  Abundant  evidence  already  exists, 
and  more  is  being  accumulated,  of  the  existence  of 
this  tendency  ;  but  even  if  it  should  be  shown  that 
non-Christian  associations  influenced  the  manner 
in  which  the  Christian  community  framed  its  ex- 
ternal life  and  that  they  assisted  its  growth,  this 
would  not  in  the  least  disprove  the  essential  unity 
of  the  Church.  As  far,  however,  as  investigation 
has  gone  at  present,  it  seems  that  the  Church 
owed  remarkably  little  to  heathen  precedents. 
The  fact  that  from  the  earliest  times  there  were 
some  who  more  or  less  separated  themselves  and 
stood  aloof,  has  been  alleged  as  a  proof  that  unity 
was  not  regarded  as  essential.  But  imperfection, 
as  has  already  been  noted,  is  a  condition  of  the 
earthly  state  of  the  Church  ;  and  the  strong  con- 
demnation with  which  separation  is  invariably 
spoken  of  in  the  NT  and  by  all  early  writers,  is 
very  strong  evidence  of  the  belief  of  the  Church 
that  unity  is  one  of  its  essential  marks.  The  ex- 
istence from  the  first  of  the  power  of  excommuni- 
cation (I  Co  5,  etc.),  is  further  evidence  to  the 
same  effect. 

The  unity  of  the  Church  is,  then,  a  theological 
unity,  arising  from  the  unity  of  God,  from  the  fact 
that  all  members  of  the  Church  are  members  of 
Christ  and  abide  in  Him  as  the  branches  abide  in 
the  vine,  and  from  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  From  this  flows  a  moral  unity  of  thought 
and  action  among  the  members  of  the  Church,  who 
are  bound  together  by  the  invisible  bonds  of  faith, 
hope,  and  love. 

(b)  But  this  invisible  unity  will  express  itself,  as 
far  as  regards  that  part  of  the  Church  which  is  on 
earth,  in  an  outward  form.  There  has  not  un- 
naturally been  a  good  deal  of  conflict  of  opinion 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Church  history  as 
to  the  precise  nature  of  the  outward  form  which  is 
necessary.  Confining  ourselves  to  the  teaching  of 
Christ  upon  the  subject,  the  first  thing  to  be 
noticed  is  that  institution  of  the  visible  actions 
called  sacraments  which  has  been  already  spoken 
of.  The  necessity  for  performing  certain  outward 
actions  at  once  distinguishes  those  persons  who 
perform  them,  and  these  particular  actions  are 
social  in  their  nature,  and  cannot  be  performed 
except  in  connexion  with  a  visible  society.  In  the 
next  place,  the  administration  of  sacraments  im- 
plies discipline,  for  a  certain  amount  of  organiza- 
tion is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  a  society  to 
act,  and  social  actions  cannot  be   performed  in  , 


sary  to  their  valid  administration,  the  preservation 
of  the  order  instituted  by  the  Church"  under  the 
direction  of  the  Apostles  must  be  reckoned.  Am! 
while  the  Church  has  recognized  all  its  members  as 
valid  ministers  of  Baptism  in  case  of  necessity  the 
administration ,  of  the  Eucharist  has  been  confined 
amongst  most  Christians  to  those  who  have  received 
special  Apostolic  authority  for  the  purpose. 

It  ia  furthor  held  by  a  very  large  number  of  Christians,  that 
n  addition  to  the  external  bench  of  union  formed  by  the  sacra- 
ments and  the  Apostolic  ministry,  the  Church  on  earth  beiiiir 
T*  i  "'™  -1??  V'isib,e  llead-  an(i  that  this  headship  was 
gnen  by  Christ  to  St.  Peter,  and  by  implication  to  his  suc- 
cessors. Union  with  the  earthly  head  of  the  Church  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  avoid  the  guilt  of  schism.  It  is  alleged  that 
this  is  the  natural  sense  of  the  passages  which  record  the 
HA'^c''Sl  cliarKcs  given  by  Christ  to  St.  Peter  (Mt  HW>  Lk 
22-O-B,  and  Jn  20*1-83),  and  that  this  interpretation  of  His  words 
is  borne  out  by  the  claims  made  from  the  earliest  times  by  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  and  allowed  or  acquiesced  in  by  the  Church  at 
large.  It  is  argued,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  passages  in  ques- 
tion were  not  interpreted  in  this  sense  by  early  Church  writers 
and  that  the  testimony  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  and  of  early 
Church  history  showB  that  such  a  position  was  not  actually  held 
by  St.  Peter.  The  controversy  is  of  such  enormous  proportions 
that  it  can  only  be  alluded  to  here,  but  a  few  of  I  he  innumerable 
books  that  deal  with  the  subject  are  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
Literature  at  the  end. 

(c)  These  inward  and  outward  bonds  of  union 
give  a  real  numerical  unity  to  the  Church,  so  that 
it  will  be  one  in  any  one  place,  one  throughout  the 
world,  and  one  in  all  time.  Nothing  less  than  this 
can  satisfy  the  conception  of  unity  put  before  us  in 
the  NT.  But  it  must  be  noted,  in  the  third  place, 
that  unity  may  be  real  while  it  is  still  imperfect. 
The  perfection  of  the  Church,  in  respect  of  linity 
as  well  as  of  all  other  characteristics,  is  possible 
only  when  all  its  members  are  perfect,  and  there- 
fore it  cannot  be  fully  realized  in  this  life.  Any 
loosening  of  those  bonds  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, whether  inward  or  outward,  must  neces- 
sarily impair  unity.  It  is  not  necessary  that  there 
should  be  an  outward  breach.  A  lack  of  charity, 
leading  to  party  spirit,  such  as  existed  at  Corinth, 
was  regarded  by  St.  Paul  as  impairing  the  unity  of 
the  Church  although  no  visible  severance  had  taken 
place.  A  want  of  faith,  or  errors  concerning  the 
faith,  must  have  the  same  effect.  A  departure 
from  the  faith  of  the  Church  on  fundamental 
matters  is  called  'heresy,' and  any  great  want  of 
either  charity  or  faith  on  the  part  ot  a  section  of 
the  Church  commonly  leads  to  a  breach  of  the  ex- 
ternal conditions  of  union,  which  is  called  '  schism.' 
This  again  admits  of  different  degrees,  and  is  of 
two  principal  kinds.  A  suspension  or  refusal  of 
communion  between  two  parts  of  the  Church  un- 
doubtedly amounts  to  a  schism,  even  though  both 
parts  retain  the  due  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments and  the  Apostolic  ministry.  Such  a  schism 
has  arisen  between  the  Churches  of  the  East  and 
the  West,  and  it  was  the  work  of  centuries  of 
gradual  estrangement,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  at  what  precise  moment  the  want  of  inter- 
communion became  such  as  to  amount  to  a  formal 
schism.  There  is  a  breach  of  a  very  similar  char- 
acter between  the  Anglican  Churches  and  those 
which  adhere  to  the  Roman  obedience.  There  is 
also  another  kind  of  schism,  which  is  caused  when 
bodies  of  baptized  persons  form  new  associations 
which  do  not  claim  to  be  connected  with  the  Apos- 
tolic Church,  or  which  reject  the  sacraments. 
There  is  no  other  cause  for  such  breaches  of  out- 
ward communion  than  the  imperfection  of  the 
faith  and  charity  of  the  members  of  the  Church. 
But  if  such  imperfection  does  not  in  itself  destroy 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  the  external  consequences 
which  naturally  result  from  it  do  not  necessarily  do 
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so  Heresy  and  schism  impair  unity,  but  do  not 
altogether  destroy  it,  just  as  the  spiritual  life  ot 
the  individual  is  not  altogether  destroyed  even  by 
grievous  sins. 

The  Invisible  Church.— So  far  only  the  unity  ot 
that  part  of  the  Cliurch  which  is  on  earth  has  been 
spoken  of.  But  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ  do 
not  cease  to  be  united  to  Him,  and  therefore  to  each 
other  after  death.  That  part  of  the  Church  winch 
has  passed  away  from  earth  is  called  the  Invisible 
Church,  in  contrast  to  the  Visible  Cliurch  upon 
earth,  but  they  are  essentially  one.  With  regard 
to  the  state  of  the  departed,  very  little  direct  teach- 
ing is  recorded  to  have  been  given  by  Christ  Him- 
self, and  we  must  not  presume  to  speculate  too 
much  where  knowledge  has  been  withheld.  Per- 
haps little  more  can  be  said  than  that  in  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  (Lk  16lfl;31)  Christ 
gave  a  general  sanction  to  current  Jewish  beliefs 
as  to  the  state  of  the  departed,  and  that  His  words 
to  the  penitent  thief  (Ll<  231;J)  assure  us  that  union 
with  Himself  is  not  impaired  by  death.  If  tins  is 
so,  it  is  sufficient  justification  for  the  universal 
belief  of  early  Christians,  that  the  Invisible  Church 
is  united  to  the  Visible  by  common  worship. 

2.  Holiness.— The  Church  may  be  called  holy 
because  it  is  a  Divine  institution,  of  which  Christ 
is  the  head,  and  the  special  sphere  of  the  working 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  because  its  members,  being 
united  to  Christ  as  the  branches  are  to  a  vine  or 
the  limbs  to  a  body,  are  called  to  a  life  of  holi- 
ness, and  have  a  real  though  imperfect  holiness 
infused  into  them.  Something  has  already  been 
said  on  these  first  points,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  show  at  length  that  Christ  required  holiness 
from  His  followers  (Jn  17'61u,  Mt  a4e).  It  is  no  less 
evident  that  the  holiness  spoken  of  here  and  else- 
where is  a  progressive  holiness. 

One  difficulty  which  has  arisen  with  regard  to 
this  characteristic  of  the  Cliurch  is  that  the  want 
of  holiness  in  many  of  those  who  have  fulfilled  the 
outward  conditions  of  Church  membership  has 
often  in  Church  history  led  to  attempts  to  secure 
greater  purity  by  a-  sacrifice  of  external  unity. 
The  Novatians,  the  Donatists,  and  many  later 
bodies  of  separatists,  have  made  such  attempts. 
The  persistency  of  this  tendency  in  the  face  of 
such  teaching  of  Christ  as  is  contained  in  the 
parables  of  the  Tares  and  the  Draw-net  is  some- 
what surprising,  but  at  all  events  it  testifies  to  a 
deep  underlying  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
holiness.  St.  Paul  emphasizes  the  holiness  of  any 
body  of  Christians  which  he  addresses,  by  giving 
them  the  title  of  '  saints,'  howevt  r  impeifect  many 
of  the  individuals  might  be  (Ro  I7,  1  Co  la,  2  Co  l1, 
Eph  1\  Ph  l1,  Col  P  ;  cf.  Ac  9:3».  They  are  both 
individually  and  collectively  a  holy  temple,  and 
the  habitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Co  310-  "• >6  6,tf, 
Eph  •21'1-'-'"-).  And,  as  hai  already  been  pointed  out, 
he  does  not  draw  any  sharp  iine  of  division  be- 
tween the  imperfect  society  on  earth  and  that 
which  shall  be  perfected  hereafter  (Eph  S2*'31)  :  he 
regards  both  the  individual  and  the  society  as 
being  already  that  which  they  are  becoming. 

'As  a  whole  the  Church  ia  holy  in  that  it  retains  faithfully 
those  means  of  sa notification  which  Christ  gave  her,  holv  Sacra- 
ments, holy  laws,  holy  teaching,  so  that,  amifl  whatever  imper- 
fections, her  whole  aim  is  that  the  tendency  of  her  acts  and  her 
teaching  shall  he  to  promote  holiness  and  the  inward  spiritual 
life.  .  .  .  An  university  is  learned,  or  a  citv  rich,  which  abounds 
in  learning  or  riches,  although  there  niav  be  many  unlearned  or 
poor,  and  although  the  learned  or  rich  niav  yet  be  short  of  the 
ideal  of  learning  or  wealth.'— Forbes,  Sic.  Creed,  p.  278. 

3.  Catholicity — The  earliest  extant  use  of  the 
word  '  Catholic '  as  applied  to  the  Church  is  in 
l<:iHil\ii*iad  Smyrn.  vhi.  2) :  '  Wherever  the  bishop 
appears,  there  must  the  multitude  be ;  just  as 
wherever  Christ  Jesus  is,  there  is  the  Catholic 
Church.'    The  natural  sense  of  the  word  would 


appear  to  be  that  of  the  Church  throughout  all  the 
world  as  opposed  to  that  in  one  place  ;  but  this  is 
not  the  sense  in  which  the  term  has  been  commonly 
used.  The  Church  has  been  called  'Catholic' not 
because  it  has  actually  extended  throughout  the 
world,  for  this  it  has  never  yet  done,  nor  even 
simply  because  it  is  destined  to  be  so  extended, 
but  rather  as  possessing  characteristics  which  make 
it  capable  of  being  a  universal  religion,  adapted  to 
all  classes  of  men  in  all  parts  of  the  worhl,  and 
throughout  all  time.  Even  apart  from  particular 
words  of  Christ,  such  as  those  recorded  in  Mt  28ia, 
nothing  is  more  apparent  in  His  teaching  than  that 
the  religion  which  He  taught  was  intended  to  be  a 
universal  religion,  in  special  contrast  to  Judaism, 
which,  like  the  religions  of  the  ancient  world  gener- 
ally, was  a  strictly  national  religion,  and  appealed 
only  to  a  part  of  mankind.  In  spite  of  the  many 
anticipations  of  universalism  which  are  to  be  found 
in  Jewish  prophecy,  the  controversy  which  took 
place  in  the  early  Church  about  the  observance  of 
the  Jewish  law  shows  with  what  difficulty  the  idea 
was  accepted  by  those  who  had  been  Jews.  This 
quality,  again,  of  universal  applicability  to  all 
men  at  all  times  can  belong  only  to  a  Divine  reve- 
lation sufficient  for  the  needs  of  all  mankind. 
Such  a  revelation  Christ  professed  to  give,  and  the 
Catholicity  of  the  Church  must  depend  upon  its 
faithfulness  to  the  fulness  of  the  truth  revealed  in 
Christ.  And  so,  in  addition  to  the  idea  of  universal 
extension,  the  word  Catholic  has  been  used  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  orthodoxy  in  the  communion  of  the 
Cliurch.  The  well-known  definition  of  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem {Cat.  xviii.  23)  co-ordinates  these  two  ideas. 
'  The  Church  is  called  Catholic  because  it  extends 
throughout  the  whole  world  .  .  because  it  teaches 
completely  all  doctrines  which  men  ought  to  know 
.  .  .  because  it  brings  into  subjection  to  godliness 
the  whole  race  of  men  .  .  and  because  it  treats 
and  heals  every  sort  of  sins  .  .  .  and  has  in  it 
every  form  of  virtue.'  In  this  sense  the  Cliurch 
was  called  Catholic  when  it  was  very  far  from 
being  extended  even  over  a  considerable  part  of 
the  world,  and  the  term  can  be  applied  even  to  the 
Church  in  a  particular  place,  as  being  in  communion 
with  and  possessing  the  characteristics  of  the  whole. 
So  in  the  Martyrdom  of  Polycarp  he  is  spoken  of 
as  '  Bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church  that  is  in 
Smyrna.'  The  Church  or  any  part  of  it  approaches 
the  ideal  of  Catholicity  in  proportion  as  it  possesses 
all  the  qualities  which  are  necessary  to  make  it 
literally  universal ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  'every- 
thing which  hinders  or  lessens  the  capacity  of  the 
Church  to  be  universal,  everything  which  deprives 
it  of  part  of  the  full  truth  or  inserts  in  its  teaching 
anything  which  does  not  belong  to  the  truth,  every- 
thing which  cramps  its  power  of  getting  rid  of  sin 
and  increasing  godliness,  has  a  tendency  to  draw 
the  Church  away  from  the  ideal  of  its  Catholic  life. 
To  become  such  that  it  could  not  appeal  to  the 
whole  world  or  to  all  classes  of  men,  to  deny  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  revealed  faith,  to  become  in  its 
accepted  principles  a  necessary  instrument  of  some 
sins  or  a  necessary  opponent  of  some  virtues, .would 
be,  in  proportion  as  this  was  wilful  and  deliberate 
and  fully  carried  out,  a  sinking  below  the  mini- 
mum which  the  note  of  Catholicity  requires'  (Stone, 
The  Church,  p.  59). 

4.  Apostolicity.-  It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  Christ  selected  twelve  of  His  followers  to 
stand  in  a,  specially  close  relation  to  Himself,  and 
to  be  charged  with  a  special  mission.  In  what 
is  probably  the  earliest  account  of  their  appoint- 
ment (Mk  314),  it  is  said  they  were  to  'be  with 
him,'  and  that  He  would  '  send  them  forth.'  Hence 
they  were  called  Apostles  (Lk  613).  The  nature  ot 
this  relation  and  this  mission  must  now  be  ex- 
amined in  order  to  ascertain  the  sense  in  which  the 
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Church  may  be  called  Apostolic.  It  may  first  be 
noticed  that  a  sharp  distinction  has  sometimes 
been  drawn  between  the  position  of  the  Twelve  as 
representative  disciples,  that  is,  us  standing  in  u, 
specially  close  relationship  to  Christ,  of  the  same 
kind,  however,  as  that  of  other  disciples,  and  their 
position  as  Apostles,  that  is,  as  men  sent  forth  on 
a  special  mission.  No  such  sharp  distinction  is 
drawn  in  the  NT,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary. The  two  things  are  spoken  of  in  the  passage 
of  St.  Mark  just  referred  to  as  two  sides  of  the 
same  fact,  not  as  two  separable  things.  The  close 
discipleship  was  necessary  to  lit  the  Apostles  for 
their  mission,  and  it  therefore  formed  pail  of  it. 

The  nature  of  this  Apostolic  mission  is  stated  in 
the  most  comprehensive  terms  in  ,In  '.20-'  As  the 
Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you ' ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  was  the  task  of  carrying  on  upon  earth 
the  work  of  Christ  Himself.  It  seems  to  be  of 
little  or  no  consequence  to  our  estimate  of  the 
nature  of  the  Apostolic  functions  whether  others 
besides  the  Twelve  were  present  upon  the  occasion 
when  these  particular  words  were  spoken.  The 
Twelve  are  frequently  called  'the  disciples,'  especi- 
ally in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  And  the  mission  of  the 
Apostles  is  not  a  separate  thing  from  the  mission 
of  the  Church.  If,  as  St.  Paul  so  constantly 
teaches,  the  Church  is  one  body  with  many 
members,  the  acts  of  the  organs  ot  the  body  are 
the  acts  of  the  body  itself.  St.  Paul  insists  equally 
strongly  upon  the  unity  of  the  whole  and  the 
differentiation  of  function  within  the  whole.  And 
so  the  point  to  be  considered  is  not  whether  a 
separate  mission  was  given  to  the  Apostles  apart 
from  that  of  the  whole  Church,  but  rather  what 
special  functions  of  the  Church  were  committed  to 
the  Apostles  to  be  performed,  by  themselves  or 
under  their  direction,  on  the  Church's  behalf. 

(«)  One  principal  object  with  which  the  Apostles 
were  sent  out  in  the  first  instance  was  undoubtedly 
that  they  might  tenrh  (Mk  3H).  And  it  is  equally 
clear  that  this  was  not  merely  a  temporary,  but  a 
permanent  function.  Even  the  special  directions 
given  to  thein  on  their  first  sending  out  (Mt  10) 
are  not  intelligible  unless  a  continuance  of  the 
work  of  teaching  be  understood.  And  the  Twelve 
were  specially  trained  by  close  and  continual  inter- 
course with  Christ  for  the  work  of  being  w  itnesses  to 
Him  (Ac  l8),  and  it  is  clear  that  they  considered  this 
as  one  of  their  special  functions  (l23  23-  3,;'  4;;;  etc.). 
And  although  this  personal  witness  to  the  actions 
and  words  of  Christ  was  necessarily  confined  to 
those  who  had  been  with  Him,  the  transmission  of 
the  witness  and  the  function  of  teaching  in  general 
are  permanent.  The  commission  given  by  Christ  to 
the  Twelve  to  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations  (Mt 
•2HVJ-  *>)  is  one  which  was  not,  and  could  not  be, 
accomplished  by  themselves  in  person,  and  it 
implies  the  continuance  of  the  teaching  office  of 
the  Church  until  this  end  is  accomplished.  So  it 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  special  duties  of  those 
who  were  appointed  by  the  Apostles  to  take  part  in 
their  work  (1  Ti  31-- ]3  o17  6L\  2  Ti  l14  2-,  Tit  2ir'  etc.). 
It  is  this  teaching  work  of  the  Church  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  prophetical  office  of  Christ  Himself. 

{h)  The  worship  of  the  Church.— The  Sacraments, 
which  were  especially  committed  to  the  Apostles, 
have  been  spoken  of  as  social  acts  necessary  to 
the  existence  and  cohesion  of  the  Church  as  «. 
visible  society.  They  are  also  means  by  which  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  God  is  expressed,  and 
channels  by  which  the  individual  receives  Divine 
grace.  The  worship  of  the  Church  centres  and 
culminates  in  the  Eucharist,  the  specially  appointed 
action  by  which  the  Church  takes  part  in  the  sacri- 
fice offered  by  Christ.  It  makes  a  memorial  of 
that  part  of  His  sacrificial  work  which  has  been 
accomplished  in  time  (Lk  221B,   1  Co  11M),  and  it 


unites  itself  with  Him  in  His  present  mediatorial 
work  of  pleading  that  sacrifice  in  heaven  (He  724-  =*) 
So  the  whole  Church,  as  the  Body  of  Christ  takes 
part  in  His  priestly  work  (1  P  2<J,  Uev  5»- ">),  and 
this  has  always  been  emphasized  by  the  language 
of  all  the  liturgies.  See  artt.  Lord's  Supper 
Sacraments.  ' 

(<■)  Discipline— A  visible  society  could  hardly 
exist,  or  at  least  continue  to  exist,  without  some 
form  of  discipline.  Christ  sanctioned  for  His 
followers  (Mt  1815),  not  only  individual  remon- 
strance, which  may  be  considered  as  the  gentlest 
form  in  which  discipline  can  be  administered  (cf. 
1  Th5u),  but  also,  in  the  case  of  the  failure  of  this* 
the  collective  censure  of  the  community  (cf.  1  Ti 
2-°.  Gal  211),  and  in  the  last  resort  the  exercise  of 
the  natural  right  of  a  society  to  expel  one  of  its 
members  (cf.  1  Co  o\  2  Co  21  '").  These  last  pas- 
sages alone  would  suffice  to  show,  what  is  certain 
enough,  that  the  power  of  excommunication  Mas 
recognized  and  practised  in  the  Church  from  the 
earliest  times. 

A  still  more  emphatic  commission  was  given  by 
Christ  to  St.  Peter  (Mt  1619),  and  to  'the  disciples' 
(1818).  Whatever  may  be  the  exact  meaning  of 
these  words,  it  is  difficult  to  give  them  any  inter- 
pretation which  does  not  include  the  idea  of  juris- 
diction. At  all  events  the  words  in  Jn  2022-  S3  relate 
directly  to  discipline,  and  are  of  the  most  unquali- 
fied character.  If  the  historical  character  of  these 
passages  is  admitted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
disciplinary  commission  was  given.  There  have 
been,  however,  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
persons  to  whom  it  was  given.  The  chief  views 
held  on  this  point  may  be  roughly  classed  under 
four  heads. 

(ee)  It  has  been  held  that  the  position  of  St.  Peter  was  different 
in  kind  from  that  of  the  other  Apostles,  and  that  jurisdiction 
was  given  directly  to  him  alone,  and  lo  the  other  Apostles 
through  him,  and'that  the  same  holds  good  of  his  successors. 
{&)  That  jurisdiction  was  given  directly  to  all  the  Apostles,  and 
is  inherent  in  their  office  and  in  that  of  their  successors,  but 
that  it  can  be  legitimately  exercised  only  by  those  who  presene 
the  unity  of  the  Church  by  being  in  union  with  St.  Peter  and 
his  successors,  (y)  That  jurisdiction  was  given  equally  to  all  the 
Apostles  and  their  successors  as  the  Divinely  appointed  organs 
of  the  Church,  and  that  only  a  primacy  of  honour  belonged  to 
St.  Peter  or  is  due  to  his  successors.  'All  the  Apostles  were 
equal  in  mission,  equal  in  commission,  equal  in  power,  equal  in 
honour,  equal  in  all  things,  except  priority  of  order,  without 
which  no  society  can  well  subsist'  (Bramhall).  (3)  That  the 
Apostles  received  no  gift  of  jurisdiction  from  Christ  Himself, 
and  that  any  powers  which  they  or  their  successors  exercised 
were  gradually  conferred  upon  them  by  the  act  of  the  Church  or 
of  parts  of  it. 

Closely  connected  with  directly  disciplinary 
function's  are  those  general  powers  of  direction 
and  administration  which  must  be  exercised  in  a 
society  by  some  persons  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
That  'they  were  used  by  the  Apostles,  even  with 
regard  to  secular  matters,  is  plain  fiom  the  Acts 
and  Epistles.  The  Apostolic  background  is  every- 
where present  in  the  former  book,  and  St.  Paul 
assumes  such  powers  throughout  (>'.$.  1  Co  113J). 
It  is  by  the  exercise  of  such  powers  of  discipline 
and  government  that  the  Church  participates  in 
the  kingly  office  of  Christ. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  Church 
may  be  called  Apostolic  in  so  far  as  it  has  held  fast 
to  the  teaching,  worship,  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  as  intrusted  by  Christ  to  the  Apostles,  and 
according  to  the  order  established  by  them. 

Sote  —The  wordx  'church '  and  lxxA*,<rix.— The  word  '  church ' 
is  found  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  in  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic 
languages  as  the  exact  equivalent  of  «**?.*«■/«,  which  has  passed 
into  Latin  and  all  the  Romanic  and  Celtic  languages.  There 
has  been  much  dispute  about  its  ultimate  derivation.  Suggested 
derivations  from  the  Latin  circus  and  from  the  Gothic  are  now 
set  aside  by  philologists  as  impossible.  The  only  derivation 
that  will  bear  examination  is  from  the  Greek  xuptaxiv.  This  is 
used  in  the  Apont.  Canst,  (c.  a.d.  300?)  and  in  the  canons  of 
several  councils  earlv  in  the  4th  cent.,  and  was  afterwards  fairly 
in  the  East.    It  means  'ot  the  Lord,  and  is  used  of 
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'the  house  of  the  Lord,'  t,***  being  understood.  The  deriva- 
tion of  'church'  from  xvptxw  is  not  free  from  philological 
difficulties,  and  there  i3  no  sufficient  historical  explanation  of 
the  curiou3  fact  that  a  less  common  Greek  word  should  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Teutonic  languages  in  place  of  the  usual 
fxxAwoic.  But  there  is  no  other  even  plausible  explanation  of 
the  dsrivation  of  the  word  ' church.' 

The  word  mx^w*  is  common  in  classical  Greek  in  the  sense 
of  an  assembly  of  the  people— literally,  the  calling  them  out 
{ivxiHu)  by  the  voice  of  a  herald  or  otherwise.  It  is  used  in 
the  LXX  as  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word  knhal,  which 
has  a  similar  derivation  and  meaning.  Another  word,  edhiik,  is 
commonly  translated  bv  vu**yuy'.t  and  means  properly  the  con- 
gregation itself,  whereas  kdhdl  means  rather  the  assembly  of 
the  congregation  ;  but  there  is  no  sharp  distinction  between  the 
words,  and  in  the  later  books  of  the  OT  edhdh  almost  disap- 
pears, and  k'thSl  or  lx.xXr.ir. a.  combines  both  shades  of  meaning. 
There  is  little  or  no  evidence  as  to  the  precise  contemporary 
ideas  which  would  have  been  conveyed  to  a  Jew  of  our  Lord's 
time  by  the  use  of  these  words,  but.  they  could  not  fail  to  recall 
the  thought  of  Israel  as  the  congregation  of  God,  and  to  Buggest 
the  idea  of  a  Divine  society. 

It  has  often  been  supposed  that  the  word  IxxXwla.  was  in- 
tended to  convey  the  idea  of  a  psople  or  a  number  of  persons 
called  out  of  the  world  for  the  special  service  of  God.  The 
idea  of  Israel  as  a  chosen  people  and  the  idea  of  the  special 
election  and  vocation  of  Christians  occur  constantly  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  they  never  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  words 
txKkr.ria.  or  ku'tdl.  In  both  these  words  the  idea  of  the  summons 
to  the  assembly,  which  is  their  original  significance,  practically 
disappears,  and  the  words  mean  simply  the  assembly  itself,  or 
the  people  who  inset  in  assembly.  See  artt. '  Congregation '  and 
'Church'  in  Hastings'  DD. 

The  fact  that  the  word  ir.x\*i<ria.  is  found  in  the  Gospels  only  in 
the  two  passages  of  St.  Matthew  already  iiscussed,  has  led  some 
to  suppose  that  these  passages  are  later  insertions  into  the 
original  narrative,  made  at  a  time  when  the  idea  of  the  Christian 
society  had  been  .developed,  and  when  it  was  desired  to  add 
authority  to  the  idea  by  a  reference  to  the  teaching  of  Christ. 
If,  however,  the  view  taken  above  of  the  general  tendency  of 
Christ's  work  and  teaching  is  correct,  His  connexion  with  the 
Church  does  not  depend  upon  these  two  passages  only,  and 
there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  explaining  the  fact  that  this 
term  and  no  other  was  universally  applied  to  the  Christian 
society  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  onwards,  unless  it  were 
the  natural  equivalent  of  Aramaic  terms  usedby  Christ  Himself. 

Liter  ititbb.— The  number  of  books  which  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Church  from  exactly  the  point  of  view  taken  in  this 
article  may  not  be  very  large,  but  the  literature  which  bears 
more  or  less  upon  the  original  constitution  and  characteristics 
of  the  Church  is  of  stupendous  extent ;  and  the  most  that  can 
be  done  here  is  to  mention  a  very  few  specimens  of  different 
classes  of  books  which  relate  to  different  parts  of  the  subject. 
In  the  first  place,  most  commentaries  on  the  NT  deal  with  the 
exegesis  of  the  passages  which  bsar  upon  the  Church,  but  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  attempt  a  selection  here.  The  writings  of 
most  of  the  early  Fathers  contain  either  contributions  to  the 
history  of  the  growth  of  the  Church,  or  information  as  to  the 
opinions  of  the  writers  ou  the  subject.  A  few  specially  im- 
portant works  are  mentioned  below.  During  the  Middle  Ages 
there  was  a  great  mass  of  literature  dealing  with  the  Papal 
authority  and  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  State.  From 
th2  time  of  Hildebrand  onwards  this  aspect  of  the  question 
was  especially  prominent.  The  Reformation  period  naturallv 
produced  abundant  discussions  in  which  the  presuppositions  of 
tin  Middle  Ages  were  to  a  great  extent  laid  aside.  In  modern 
tiiuss,  and  especially  during  the  last  fifty  years,  the  early  insti- 
tutions of  the  Church  have  been  investigated  with  great 
minuteness,  especially  by  German  writers,  and  there  has  been 
a  great  abund.ui'-e  of  general  Church  Histories,  which  often 
contain  discissions  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  This  is  also 
deilt  with  in  all  treatises  on  Christian  doctrine  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  and  from  all  points  of  view.  The  books  mentioned 
below  must  be  regarded  merely  as  examples  of  the  different 
kinds  of  works  in  which  the  subject  may  be  studied 

Eauly  Whiters:  Patrei  A,v,*t„hci(e<l.  f.ightfoot);  Irenanu, 
c.  Ha-r.-s.w.  1  9 ;  Tertnllian,  de  Prance,  lla-ret.  ;  Cvprian,  de 
Uni'.ate.  Ledes.,  de  Lapsts;  Augustine,  de  Baptismo,  and  c. 
D.mattsta*. 

GEVEH.lL  Carnal  II /STORIES  :  Ncander,  IIistf.ru  of  the 
PlaHUni   and    Train,,;,   of  the     Chr,ilia„    Church  <Eng.    tr. 

ICtiian •yrwn--*d-,  Ihr.xtmntmn'  (ly-.'i):  Schaff,  UMon,  ,>ft.kr 
A,mtt»'n  .l^USaG);  \\  eizsacker,  A/>^t.,/,e  ,!.,'•  (Eng.  tr.  isflS) ; 

Ii'ttoryoftheChruit'iii  Church  (l&04) 

t£lU'r'MJ,'!';l-'*AT'"y:  Rit8cl».  Die  Entstehnw  tier  Alt- 
n  \  n  h"  (,*'">:  ^'Khtfoot,  The  Christian  Miutxtrti  (1868)- 
Ha. ch,0,v;,(/,,, ,,-,,,,  flf  fht.    Eadll  Clir^;uil  ,.,,„,,,,,;,  (lfe80 

PA  ,r  •'<  n« t\'lfi ':'"  <18!12>  :  G"re-  The  Mi,„*ln,  „f  the  C/msttdn 
Chun-  ,  (isss) ;  Lmdsav ,  The  Chvrch  ami  the  M,n,strV  (1902) 

n?n7,'!'hAJ-  n'l^GrE'lAL):  (Rn"™  C'Athohc)i'  heeben, 
nwlhu-h  dee  hath.  Dtimatik  <ix7.s);  Srlmuppc,  Elenenta 
l/jnif-wiB  Doimauur  (1861);  Hunter,  Outlines  of  Doqmatic. 
li>e„i,nj,  (IS!).,);  (Lutheran)  Dorner,  Spstem  of  Christian  Hue- 
wm  -  /' "  Xrn  TV  M"tfrn8en.  Christian  Donmatics  (EnK.  tr. 
iv  -  <no"-(-lth"'"')  Harnack,  H,\tor„  of  Jionma  (tna.  tr. 
i'n  .//■  7JV  ''■,""!'''■'■  *ch-  nss»):  (Anglican)  Forhes?  Ex- 
»7V/i    v-  «  T/'"' "■"'»<  Articles  (1867),  and  ExplanaKon 

of  the  A,ccne  Creed  (1865);  Mason,  The  Faith  of  the  Gospel 


&S^&^SrU',lC  ^'^  «°».  Outlines 

BOOKS  BEARING  MOIIE   EXCLUSIVELY  ON   THE  SUBJECT  OP 

this  article:    Lacordaire,    Conferences   de   VEaUse   (mi- 

Seeley,  Ecee  ^OM:  Gore, Iloumn Cathohe  cfaZs gjg  ! 

2°-\;,  !?  S??  I  u°CJCSia  iim>>  "oberlv.  Minimal 
Priesthood  (189r);  Robertson,  Jiegnum  Dei  (1902);  Tyrrell 
Green,  The  Church  of  Christ  (1902).  J.  jf#  MAUDE 

CHUZA  (Xoufas). — The  evlTpoTos  or  house-steward 
of  Herod  the  tetrarch,  and  husband  of  Joanna 
one  of  the  women  who,  having  been  healed  either 
of  a  sickness  or  of  an  evil  spirit,  attached  them- 
selves to  Jesus  and  '  ministered  unto  him  of  their 
substance'  (Lk  83).  Chuza  is  identified  by  Mr, 
Stanley  Cook  [Glossary  of  Aramaic  Inscriptions' 
Canibr.  1898)  with  the  father  of  one  Hayyan  whose 
family  erected  a  rock-cut  tomb  at  el-rjegr  in 
Arabia,  with  the  inscription :  mm*  kju  12  \-r£  '  To 
Hayyan,  son  of  Ktizd,  his  posterity  (hare  erected 
this  tomb).'  The  monument  is  probably  of  the  1st 
cent.  B.C.  or  A.D.  Blass  (Philology  of  the  Gospels), 
on  the  authority  of  I,  a  7tb  cent.  MS  of  the  Vulgate, 
identities  the  name  with  the  Greek  KvSias ;  but  this 
seems  more  than  doubtful.  Chuza  may  have  been 
of  a  Nabata?an  family,  married  to  a  Jewish  wife. 
Joanna  is  also  mentioned  (Lk  24lu)  as  one  of  the 
women  who  came  early  to  the  sepulchre  to  anoint 
the  Lord's  body  (see  Joanna). 

Ckuzas  is  preferred  by  the  American  Committee  of.  Revisers 
as  the  more  proper  spelling  of  Chuza. 

Literature.— Ex i-ositor,  V.  ix.  [1899]  118  ff. ;  Edersheim,  Life 
and  Times,  i.  429,  572.  Rt  MACPHKKSON. 

CIRCUMCISION  (nSiD,  xepmywH.  —  With  the 
origin  *  of  this  rite  we  are  not  here  concerned  ;  as 
regards  the  three  main  theories— that  it  was  a 
tribal  mark,  that  it  was  of  the  nature  of  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  deity,  and  that  it  was  practised  from 
hygienic  motives— see  the  Literature  at  the  end  of 
this  article. 

Circumcision  was  very  far  from  being  conlined 
to  the  Hebrews ;  it  was  practised  by  the  ancient 
Arabs  (Eusebius,  Prwp.  Evangdica,  vi.  11 ;.  W.  R. 
Smith,  ltd.  of  the  Semites-,  p.  328  ;  Wellliansen, 
Jieste  Arab.  Heident.-  pp.  174-17G  ;  H.  H.  Ploss, 
Das  Ktnd  in  Branch  it  ml  Sitlc  tier  Yblhc.r,  i.  293- 
300  ;  Bertherand,  Medccine  et  Hyg'dnc  des  Amhss, 
pp.  306-314)  as  well  as  by  the  Mohammedans  (Xiil- 
deke,  Sketches  from  Eastern  Hist.  p.  68),  by  the 
Ethiopians  (Philostorgius,  Hist.  Ecclcs.  iii.  4),  by 
the  Kaffirs  (J.  G.  Frazer,  Golden.  Bough*,  i.  327) 
and  other  African  races  (Hartmann,  Die  V»lher 
Afrikns,  i.  178;  Ploss,  op.  cit.  i.  295  f.),  by  many 
central  Australian  tribes  (J.  G.  Frazer,  Totcmism, 
p.  47 ;  Lagrange,  Etudes  sur  les  religions  semitiques, 
p.  239  If.;  Ploss,  op.  cit.  ii.  250,  253,  who  says  it  is 
practised  hy  the  central,  northern,  and  north- 
western tribes,  but  not  by  those  in  the  east  and 
southwest),  by  the  Egyptians  (Ebers,  Mgyptcn 
und  die  Biichcr  Mosc's,  i.  278  ;  Lagrange,  op.  cit. 
p.  241  If.),  and  hy  the  Aztecs  and  other  Central 
American  races  (Jewish  Enryc.  iv.  97),  etc. 

The  great  dill'erence  between  the  national  ob- 
servance of  the  rite  by  the  Hebrews  (however  one 
may  seek  to  account  for  the  somewhat  conflicting 
statements  in  Gn  IT13,  Ex  4M-  2fl,  and  Jos  55  ;  cf.  Jn 
1~)  t  and  that  of  other  peoples  was,  firstly,  that 
its  significance  was  wholly  religious, — the  outward 
symbol  of  a  covenant  with  God,— it  was  a  religious 
act,  whereas,  among  other  nations,  whatever  the 
reason  may  have  been  for  practising  circumcision,  it 
did  not  occupy  a  position  like  this  ;$  and  secondly, 

*  Its  very  earlv  origin  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  "^"'J* 
originally  performed  with  a  stone  implement,  see  Riehm,  a  «*»> 
art.  *  Beschneidung ' ;  cf.  Jos  52-  .        f 

t  It  is  noteworthy  that  as  a  physical  act  circumcision  is  noc 
considered  in  the  hook  of  Deuteronomy,  though  it  is  used  in  a 
figurative  sense,  10lti  HOi". 

X  A  certain  religious  element,  though  in  quite  a  subordina» 
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that  the  Hebrews?  performed  circumcision  on  the 
eighth  day  after  birth,*  i.e.  in  infancy,  whereas 
among  other  races  it  almost  invariably  took  place 
at  the  aye  of  puberty,  t  It  is  possible  that  thin 
difference  between  the  Mosaic  Code  and  the  usage 
of  others  was  due  to  the  more  humane  character 
of  the  former,  which  enjoined  the  rite  at  a  time 
when  least  painful. J 

It  was  the  custom  among  the  Hebrews  at  all 
times,  as  it  is  among  modern  Jews,§  to  give  a 
boy  l|  a  name  at  bis  circumcision  H  (see  Lk  2'-'). 
The  rite  had  to  be  performed  on  the  eighth  day 
after  birth,  even  though  that  day  happened  to  be  a 
Sabbath;  technically  this  was  a  breaking  of  the 
Sabbath,  but  the  law  concerning  circumcision  took 

frecedence  here  (see  Christ's  words  in  Jn  7~'-). 
f,  however,  from  one  cause  or  another,  e.a.  sick- 
ness, a  child's  circumcision  had  to  be  postponed, 
the  rite  could  under  no  circumstances  be  performed 
on  the  Sabbath.11*  In  the  time  of  Christ  the  cere- 
mony was  performed  in  the  house;  by  the  7th 
cent,  it  had  become  customary  to  perform  it  in  the 
synagogue  ;  the  modern  Jews,  however,  have  gone 
back  to  the  earlier  custom,  and  have  their  children 
circumcised  at  home,  ft  How  fully  the  Law  was  ful- 
filled in  the  case  of  Christ  is  seen  from  Lk  lb'J  '  On 
the  eighth  day  they  came  to  circumcise  the  child 
[John]'  (cf.  Ac  78,  I'll  3'),  and  Lk  2J1  'And  when  eight 
days  were  fulfilled  for  circumcising  him,  his  name 
was  called  Jesus'  (cf.  Gal  44). 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  object 
and  signification  of  circumcision, tt  it  had  lost  its 

Srimary  meaning  long  before  the  time  of  our  Lord. 
ly  the  time  of  the  liabylonian  exile  it  had  become 
one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  Judaism;  yet 
in  spite  of  this,  it  is  remarkable  to  find  that  in 
later  days  there  arose  a  divergence  of  opinion 
among  the  Jews  as  to  the  need  of  circumcision 
for  proselytes.  Hellenistic  Jews  did  not  enforce 
circumcision  in  the  case  of  proselytes,  affirming 
that  baptism  was  sufficient  (see  the  Jewish  Ennjc. 
iv.  94,  95,  where  further  details  are  given)  ;  the 
Palestinian  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not 
admit  proselytes  without  circumcision.  The  view 
of  the  latter. ultimately  won  the  day,  but  the  epi- 
sode testifies  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
very  influential  and  important  class  of  Jews,  cir- 
cumcision and  baptism  were  analogous  rites.  Now 
there  was  one  element  in  circumcision  which  may 
possibly  have  been  of  greater  significance  than  is 
often  supposed.  It  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
rite  that  blood  should  be  shed  (cf.  the  '  Mezizah  '- 
cup,  an  illustration  of  which  can  be  seen  in  the 
Jewish  Enrye.  iv.  99) ;  but  blood  represented  life, 
Mas  even  identified  with  life  (Lv  1711,14,  see  art. 
Blood);  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  get  away  from 
theconvietion  that  when  a  child  was  circumcised 
he  was  consecrated  to  Cod  by  the  fact  that  his 
life  (i.e.  under  the  symbol  of  blood)  was  ottered  to 

sense,  has  been  observed  in  the  performance  of  the  rite  in  some 
races,  e.g  among  the  Polynesians  (see  i'loss,  op  at  i.  '209f.). 
In  later  Judaism,  when  sacrifices  had  ceased,  circumcision  and 
the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  were  regarded  as  substitutes  for 
sacrifices. 

*  This  applies  also  to  the  Samaritans. 

tAn  exception  to  this  is  found  anion-*  the  Persians,  who 
circumcise  their  children  at  any  age  from  eiyht  days  to  ten 
years,  though  it  is  unusual  to  do  so  at  the  earliest  age  (see, 
further,  Ptoss,  op.  cit.  p.  248  ff.). 

t  Cf.  Bertherand,  Medecine  dea  Amies,  p.  306;  Driver, 
Genesis,  p.  190. 

5  The  so-called  Reform  Jews  are  an  exception. 

II  Girls  receive  their  name  on  the  day  of  birth.  _    _ 

It  With  this  may  be  compared  the  custom  among  some  primi- 
tive races  of  ehanhini)  the  name  at  circumcision. 

**  Cf.  A.  Asher,  The  Jewish  Rite  of  Circumcision,  p.  41  f. 

tt  For  an  account  of  the  ceremony  as  performed  at  the 
present  dav,  see  Singer,  Authorized  Daily  Prayer -Book,  pp. 
304-307 ;  Asher,  op.  cit.  p.  xix  f.  Some  interesting  details  will 
also  be  found  in  Jewish  Encyc,  art.  'Circumcision.' 

tt  See  a  remarkable  art  by  J.  G.  Frazer  in  The  Independent 
Review,  Nov.  1904. 


God.  The  fact  of  circumcision  being  called  'the 
sign  of  the  covenant'  (Un  1711  nn5  ™  ;  cf.  also  the 
modern  name  .iVp  nnj,  and  the  words  in  the  ser- 
vice at  ».  circumcision  :  '  From  this  eighth  day  and 
henceforth  may  his  blood  be  accepted,  and  may 
the  Lord  his  God  be  with  him')*  supports  this 
view,  for  no  covenant  was  ratified  without  the 
shedding  of  blood, +  i.e.  the  symbolic  lay  in"  down 
of  a  life.  * 

If  circumcision,  then,  was  in  a  certain  sens*  a 
death  (or  at  least  a  symbol  of  life  laid  down),  there 
is  ,-t  very  striking  analogy  between  it  ami  bap- 
tism ;  ef.  the  words  of  ,St.  Paul  in  Ro  (J3"-  'Are 
ye  ignorant  that  all  we  who  were  baptized  into 
Christ  were  baptized  into  his  death?  We  Mere 
buried  therefore  with  him  through  baptism  into 
deatli :  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the 
dead  through  the  glory  of  the  Father,  so  we  also 
might  walk  in  newness  of  life  .  .  '  Both  circum- 
cision and  baptism  were  a  figurative  death,  by 
means  of  which  a  new  spiritual  life  was  reached. 
In  the  later  Jewish  literature  this  view  was  held 
with  regard  to  circumcision,  as  the  following  quo- 
tation, for  example,  will  show:  'According  to 
Pirke  R.  El.  .  .  .  Pharaoh  prevented  the  Hebrew 
slaves  from  performing  the  rite  ;  but  when  the 
Passover  time  came  and  brought  them  deliverance, 
they  underwent  circumcision,  and  mingled  the 
blood  of  the  Paschal  lamb  with  that  of  the  Abrn.- 
hamic  covenant,  wherefore  (Ezk  16")  God  repeats 
the  words  :  In  thy  bloud  live.''  %  The  same  thought 
is  brought  out  in  the  modern  'service  at  a  circum- 
cision,' when  the  Mokel%  says,  in  reference  to  the 
newly  circumcised:  '  Let  thy  father  and  thy  mother 
rejoice,  and  let  her  that  bare  thee  be  glad  ;  and  it 
is  said,  And  I  passed  by  thee,  and  I  saw  thee  wel- 
tering in  thy  blood,  and  I  said  unto  thee,  "In  thy 
blood  live."   || 

Taking  these  facts  together,  we  must  regard  the 
circumcision  of  Christ  as  of  the  highest  signifi- 
cance ;  for  it  was  not  only  a  fulfilling  of  the  Law, 
but  inasmuch  as  it  was  symbolic  of  «,  life  laid 
down,  it  must  also  he  regarded  as  a  '  parable '  of 
the  Crucifixion  (cf.  Milton,  Poetical  Works,  'Upon 
the  Circumcision';  Keble,  Christian  Year,  'The 
Circumcision  of  Christ'). 

LiTF.RAriRE.— H.  H.  Ploss,  Das  Kind  in  Branch  und  Sitte 
der  Volkcr,  i.  295-300,  ii.  250 ff.,  Stuttgart,  1S7G,  Geschicht- 
liches  und  Ethnolcaischex  uber  Knab&n-Bcschneidutiy,  Leipzig, 
1«S5;  A.  Asher,  the  Jewish  liite  of  Circumcision,  imth  the 
J'rayers  and  Lairs  appertaining  thereto  (ling,  tr.),  1873,  very 
useful,  but  must  be  used  with  caution  ;  Stade  in  ZA  T\Y,  1SSC, 
a  most  interesting  and  instructive  article  on  the  origin  of  the 
rite  in  the  Hebrew  nation  ;  an  article  in  /.T)T'V  xvii.  8Dff.  is 
also  useful ;  Harper,  Priestly  Element  in  OT'*,  Chicago,  1M5, 
143  f  ,  and  the  lit.  there  ;  llriver,  Genesis,  London,  1901,  pp.  189- 
191  ;  Bertherand,  Medecine  et  Hyffiene  des  Aratiex,  Paris,  1S55, 
gives  many  interesting  details  runcirning  the  modern  rite 
among  Arabs  generally,  though  the  work  deals  mainly  with 
Algeria.  There  is  alsoinuch  information  to  be  gathered  here 
and  there  in  J.  H.  I'etermanu's  Jiein-n  im  Orient,  2  \ols.,  Leip- 
zig, ISiiu.  The  articles  in  the  works  on  Ilcbeaischr  A  rehiwlnyie 
h\  Nowack  and  lienzinger,  as  well  us  that  on  '  Beschneidung  ' 
iii  Hamburger's  ItE,  should  he  consulted  ;  cf.  also  art.  '  Circura- 
cision  '  in  Hastings'  DB  and  in  the  Enr.ye.  Bibl.  and  the  Jewish 
Encyclopedia.  \V.  <_).  E.  OESTERLEY. 

CIRCUMSTANTIALITY  IN  THE  PARABLES. 

A  parable  consists  of  two  members,  viz.  an  illus- 
tration and  a  didactic  part,  which,  according  to  the 
view  we  hold,  may  be  called  either  the  interpreta- 
tion or  the  application.  Both  members  are  neces- 
sary to  make  the  parable  complete,  though  the 
didactic  part  need  not  be  expressly  stated,  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  illustration  is  given 
making    its    purpose    plain.      Unfortunately   the 


tSe 


:  Trumbull,  The  Blood  Covenant,  passim  ;  W.  R.  Smith, 
.  p.  314 f.,  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia'2, 


t  Jewish  Enatc.  iv  93h. 

5  An  official  specially  qualified  to  perform  the  rite. 

ii  Singer,  op.  cit.  p.  30ft. 
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parables  of  Christ  are  mostly  preserved  only  in 
fragmentary  form.  We  have  the  illustrations,  but 
not  the  lessons  they  were  designed  to  enforce  ;  and 
as  we  are  uncertain  as  to  the  connexion  in  which 
those  illustrations  were  given,  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  make  sure  what  Christ  intended  to  teacli 
by  them.  But  if  the  Evangelists  give  little,  some- 
times even  a  misleading,  light  as  to  the  context  in 
which  the  parables  were  spoken,  they  record  the 
illustrative  portions  of  them  with  much  fulness  of 
detail.  Particularly  is  this  the  ease  with  those 
parables  in  which  the  illustration  is  in  the  form 
of  a.  narrative.  The  story  is  told  witli  much  cir- 
cumstantiality. Many  little  touches  are  intro- 
duced to  heighten  the  effect.  We  are  almost 
inclined  to  forget,  at  times,  that  the  story  is  told 
with  a  purpose,  so  fully  and  circumstantially  are 
its  details  narrated.  Among  the  Evangelists,  St. 
Luke  is  the  most  pronounced  in  the  circumstan- 
tiality with  which  lie  reproduces  the  stories  which 
Christ  introduced  in  His  parables.  He  likes  to 
linger  over  them.  He  elaborates  with  a  fulness 
of  detail  that  brings  the  scene  vividly  before  the 
mind.  But  thougli  St.  Luke  is  pre-eminent  in 
this  respect,  all  the  Synoptists  present  the  illus- 
trative portion  of  the  parables  with  more  or  less 
circumstantiality.  And  this  feature  of  the  parables 
suggests  some  questions  which  we  may  consider 
under  the  following  heads:  — (I)  In  how  far  is 
the  circumstantiality  of  the  narratives  authentic  ? 

(2)  If  we  accept  the  traditional  principle  of  para- 
bolical 'interpretation,1  can  we  lix  a  limit  beyond 
which  it  is  illegitimate  to  interpret  the  details? 

(3)  If  we  reject  this  principle  of  parabolical  '  inter- 
pretation,' run  we  meet  the  objection  that  the 
circumstantiality  of  the  illustrations  is  empty 
ornament? 

1.  The  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  cir- 
cumstantiality of  the  illustrations  is  in  many  cases 
forced  upon  us  by  the  fact  that  details  which  are 
recorded  by  one  Evangelist  are  omitted  by  another 
For  instance,  in  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark  say  of  the  seed  that  fell 
by  the  wayside,  that  the  fowls  came  and  devoured 
it  up,  but  St.  Luke  adds  that  it  was  trodden 
down  (8s).  Again,  in  the  parable  of  the  Patcli 
on  the  Old  Garment,  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
describe  the  patcli  as  a  piece  of  undressed  cloth, 
while  St.  Luke  heightens  the  folly  of  the  pro- 
ceeding by  making  the  patch  first  be  cut  out  of 
a  new  garment  {onrb  ifxaTiou  fcaiyoO  <r;tt<rar,  533). 
In  many  cases  we  tind  the  explanation  of  such 
variations  in  the  details  of  the  parables  in  the 
desire  of  the  Evangelists  to  emphasize  the  point 
and  heighten  the  effect  of  the  illustration.  Such 
is  possibly  the  case  with  the  examples  just  given, 
and  many  other  instances  of  the  same  tendency 
might  be  cited.  To  give  a  few  more, — in  the 
parable  of  the  Supper  (Mt  221'14,  Lk  1415"24),  St. 
Matthew  merely  says  that  the  guests  made  light 
of  the  invitation  and  went  their  ways,  one  to  his 
farm,  another  to  his  merchandise  (v.5)  ;  while  St. 
Luke  puts  various  excuses  into  the  mouth  of  the 
guests  (vv.'«-^).  In  the  parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep 
(Mt  IS1*-"1-4,  Lk  lo4'7),  St.  Luke  represents  the 
owner  as  taking  the  lost  sheep,  when  he  has 
found  it,  upon  his  shoulders.  In  the  parable  of 
the  Houses  built  upon  the  Rock  and  upon  the 
Sand  {Mt  7-4--7,  Lk  &«•*>),  St.  Matthew  says  merely 
that  the  wise  man  built  upon  the  rock  and  the 
foolish  upon  the  sand  ;  but  St.  Luke  represents  the 
one  as  having  to  dig  and  go  deep  to  find  «,  founda- 
tion, while  the  other  builds  without  a  foundation, 
upon  the  earth.  But  in  other  cases  we  must 
assign  a  different  motive  for  the  variation  in  the 
details  of  the  parables.  Many  seem  due  to  an 
allegorizing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Evan- 
gelists,    rhey  regarded  the  characters  and  events 


of  the  narratives  as  the  counterparts  of  like  char- 
acters and  events  in  the  religious  sphere,  and 
introduced  details  from  this  latter  sphere  into  the 
illustration.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  we  com- 
pare St.  Matthew's  version  of  the  parable  of  the 
Supper  with  St.  Luke's  (Mt  221"14,  Lk  H15-^ 
many  of  the  new  features  in  St.  Matthew  appear 
to  be  due  to  this  tendency.  The  Supper  of  St. 
Luke  has  become  the  marriage- feast  of  the  kind's 
son,  i.e.  the  Messiah  ;  the  king,  in  spite  of  the 
refusal  of  the  guests,  sends  them  a  second  invita- 
tion (w.3  4)  ;  they  ill-treat  and  slay  the  servants 
who  bring  the  invitation,  and  the  king  sends 
forth  his  armies  to  destroy  them  and  to  burn  their 
city  (w.6- 7).  Evidently  these  details  are  suggested 
by  the  thought  of  Israel's  behaviour  towards  her 
LJod,  and  the  fate  that  overtook  her.  Again,  in 
the  parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen,  St.  Mark 
relates  that  they  took  the  son  and  slew  him  and 
cast  him  out  of  the  vineyard  ;  while  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  reverse  the  order,  and  make  them 
lirst  cast  him  out  and  then  slay  him,  with  evident 
reference  to  the  fate  of  Jesus  (Mt  27;il~33,  cf.  He 
13'-).  Again,  in  the  parable  of  the  Watchful 
Servants  (Mk  1333-37,  Lk  12^),  St.  Luke  repre- 
sents the  master  as  girding  himself  and  making 
them  sit  down  to  meat  and  serving  them,  though 
he  has  himself  borne  witness  (177ff-)  to  the  unlike- 
lihood of  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  any  ordinary 
master.  Such  extraordinary  condescension  is  prob- 
ably an  allegorical  feature  introduced  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Parousia. 

2.  If  we  accept  the  traditional  principle  of  para- 
bolical '  interpretation,'  in  how  far  are  we  justified 
in  seeking  to  interpret  the  circumstantial  details 
so  largely  present  in  the  parables?  There  arc 
some  who  insist  that  every  little  detail  is  sig- 
nificant, and  who  regard  that  as  the  true  method 
of  interpretation  which  seeks  to  find  some  spiritual 
truth  to  correspond  to  every  item  of  the  illustration. 
'  Quanto  enim  plus  solidaj  veritatis,'  says  Vitringa 
(quoted  by  Trench,  ch.  iii.)  'ex  Verbo  Dei  erueri- 
mus,  si  nihil  obstet,  tanto  magis  divinam  comniend- 
abimus  sapientiam.'  Teehnan (quoted  byJulicher, 
Die  Ghirhnisrcden  Jean,  i.  p.  270)  insists  that  in 
every  parable  every  word  must  be  significant.  Anil 
Petersen  (ib.  p.  271)  maintains  that  Christ  never 
introduces  the  slightest  detail  into  any  parable 
which  is  not  designed  to  correspond  to  something 
in  the  interpretation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  generally  recognized  that  there  are  limits 
beyond  which  the  details  of  the  illustration  must 
not  be  pressed.  'Sunt  autem  qu;e  et  simpliciter 
posita  sunt,'  says  Tert.  (dc  Pudic.  9),  '  ad  struendam 
et  disponendam  et  texendam  parabolam.'  Chry- 
sostom  [in  Mt.  Horn.  lxiv.  3)  lays  down  the  rule: 
ovSi  XPV  TTWTa  tA  iv  rah  wapa^oXais  Kara  Msiv 
ir€pupy6.{e<r9ai,  d\Xa  rbv  onimbv  ^aOovras,  St'  8c 
evveT{$jft  tovtov  dpeirevdat  nai  nySev  voXvirpayftovetv 
irtpaiTipu.  But  great  difference  of  opinion  exists, 
even  among  those  who  profess  to  observe  Cliry- 
sostom's  canon,  as  to  where  the  iroKvirpayfioveiy 
begins.  Indeed,  if  the  principle  of  'interpretation 
be  admitted  at  all,  if  the  parables,  as  such  treat- 
ment of  them  involves,  in  spite  of  all  protest  to 
the  contrary,  are  really  allegories,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  on  what  ground  a  line  can  be  drawn  beyond 
which  it  is  illegitimate  to  interpret  the  details. 
The  more  perfect  the  allegory,  the  more  will  it 
admit  of  interpretation  down  to  the  minutest 
circumstance.  And  so  long  as  the  significance 
attached  to  these  details  is  relevant  to  the  tenor 
of  the  whole,  the  interpreter  may  well  demand  on 
what  ground  it  may  be  objected  that  the  details 
in  question  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  symbolical. 
The  artificiality  of  the  method  and  the  unsatis- 
factoriness  of  the  conclusions  may  be  urged  as  an 
objection  to  the  general  principle  of  parabolical 
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'interpretation'  underlying  such  method,  but  on 
that  principle  the  method  itself  appears  thoroughly 
defensible. 

3.  If  we  reject  the  principle  of  parabolical 
'interpretation,' does  not  the  circumstantiality  of 
the  illustrations  become  mere  useless  ornament? 
This  is  an  objection  raised  against  those  who 
contend  that  the  parables  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  allegories  of  which  we  have  to  seek  the  interpre- 
tation, but  as  comparisons  between  the  principle 
involved  in  some  case  taken  from  everyday  life 
and  a  similar  principle  which  it  is  desired  to 
establish  in  the  spiritual  sphere.  Those  who 
maintain  this  view  insist  that  it  is  only  the 
principles  or  relations  involved  in  the  two  different 
spheres  that  are  compared,  not  the  details  on 
either  side.  There  is  only  the  one  point  of  com- 
parison between  the  two  cases,  only  the  one  lesson 
enforced  by  the  parable.  In  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion that  this  seems  to  reduce  the  fulness  of  detail 
with  whitfh  the  illustrations  are  elaborated  to 
mere  useless  ornament,  it  is  replied  that  though 
the  details  are  not  regarded  as  significant  in  tlie 
symbolical  sense,  they  are  yet  full  of  significance 
as  serving  to  bring  out  with  force  and  clearness 
the  thought  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  parable 
to  enforce.  Were  the  illustrations  not  presented 
with  such  circumstantiality,  they  would  not  be 
so  convincing  as  they  are.  The  scene  is  brought 
vividly  before  our  eyes ;  our  interest  is  awakened, 
our  sympathy  enlisted.  Many  of  the  details 
which  cause  such  trouble  to  the  allegorical  in- 
terpreters, as,  e.g.,  the  injustice  of  the  Judge  (Lk 
181"8)  and  the  fraudulence  of  the  Steward  (Lk 
161'12),  may  easily  be  explained  from  this  point  of 
view.  The  injustice  of  the  Judge  serves  to  bring 
out  more  forcibly  that  it  was  the  importunity  of 
the  widow  that  overcame  him ;  the  fraud  of  the 
Steward  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  was  for  his 
wisdom  alone  that  he  was  commended.  And  so 
with  all  the  details  with  which  the  parables  are 
supplied.  There  is  no  useless  ornament.  Every 
little  touch  serves  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the 
central  thought  enforced  by  the  illustration,  and 
so  contributes  to  the  effect  of  the  parable. 

Literature.— See  the  list  at  the  end  of  article  Parable. 

G.  Wauchopk  Stk waist. 

CITY.— In  the  East  the  city  developed  from  the 
necessity  of  protection  from  hostile  invasion,  and 
its  characteristic  was  the  wall  or  rampart.  It  was 
the  wall  that  originally  constituted  the  7ro\(s, 
though  in  later  times  its  position  amongst  the 
Jews  was  determined  by  its  ability  to  produce  ten 
men  qualified  for  office  in  the  Synagogue  (see  Hast- 
ings' DB,  art.  'City').  The  kum  was  the  village 
or  hamlet,  without  walls,  and  was  generally  a  de- 
pendency of  some  neighbouring  city.  In  M  k  1M  the 
word  Kufi6Tro\ts  is  used,  apparently  as  a  designation 
of  a  large  unwalled  village  or  town.  Bethlehem  and 
Bethsaida,  though  generally  classed  as  cities,  are 
spoken  of  as  ku/uu  in  Jn  ",*'-,  Mk  tir3-'*,  the  natural 
inference  from  whicli  is  that  the  words  'city,' 
'town,' and  'village,'  though  having,  as  with  us, 
a  technical  signification,  were  occasionally  used  in 
a  looser  and  less  precise  manner. 

The  government  of  the  toJUs  was  modelled  on 
that  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  Sanhedriu  (wh.  see) 
was  the  supreme  authority  on  all  matters  which, 
after  the  Roman  domination,  did  not  fall  within 
the  province  of  the  Roman  governor.  According 
to  the  Talmud  (Mish.  Sank.  i.  (it,  in  every  Jewish 
city  there  was  a  Council  of  twenty-three  which 
was  responsible  to  the  Sanhedrin  (Mt5-).  Jose- 
phus  knows  nothing  of  such  a  Council.  The  Court 
which  he  mentions  {Ant.  iv.  viii.  14)  consisted  of 
seven  judges,  who  had  each  two  Lcvites  as  assessors. 
The  College  of  Elders  who  presided  over  the  Syna- 
gogue had  also  judicial  functions,  but  what  was 
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its  relation  to  the  Council  is  not  easy  to  determine 
1  he  gates  of  the  city  were  places  of  public  resort  ■ 
the  money  -  changers  facilitated  trade ;  and  the 
various  guilds  of  artisans  had  special  districts 
allotted  to  them. 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord,  Palestine  was  a  land  of 
cities.  Galilee,  measuring  fifty  miles  north  and 
south,  and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  east  and 

west— about  the  average  size  of  an  English  shire 

is  said  by  Josephus  (/Win.  Hi.  2)  to  have  had  a 
population  of  3,000,000.  Allowing  for  patriotic 
exaggeration,  the  fact  that  the  soil  was  so  fertile 
as  to  make  it  a  veritable  garden,  and  that  it  was 
traversed  by  the  three  main  trade  routes  of  the  East, 
would  account  for  an  exceptional  density  of  popu- 
lation. Hound  the  Lake  of  Galilee  there  were  nine 
cities  with  not  less  than  15,000  inhabitants,  some 
of  them  with  considerably  more,  so  that  there  must 
have  been  along  its  margin  an  almost  unbroken 
chain  of  buildings.  The  blending  of  the  Jewish 
with  the  Greek  civilization  must  have  given  to  these 
cities  a  striking  pieturesuueness  alike  in  manners, 
customs,  attire,  and  architecture.  Tiberias,  built 
by  Herod  Antipas,  was  a  stately  city,  whose 
ruins  still  indicate  a  wall  three  miles  long.  Its 
palace,  citadel,  and  public  buildings  were  of  the 
most  imposing  description,  but  it  was  almost 
wholly  Gentile,  no  Jew  who  had  the  pride  of 
his  race  setting  foot  within  the  walls  of  a  city 
polluted  alike  by  the  monuments  of  idolatry  and 
by  its  site  on  an  ancient  burial-place.  Cities  like 
Bethsaida  and  Capernaum,  again,  were  preponder- 
antly Jewish.  Tarichea1,  not  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels,  is  described  by  Pliny  {HNv.  xv.  U)  as  one 
of  the  chief  centres  of  industry  and  commerce,  and 
by  Josephus  (Ant.  xiv.  vii.  3)  as  a  stronghold  of 
Jewish  patriotism.  Everywhere  in  Galilee  there 
was  an  intense  civic  vitality.  The  problems  of  a 
complex  civilization  were  presented  with  peculiar 
force.  The  Gospel  narrative  stands  out  from  u. 
background  of  a  richer  and  more  varied  life  than 
probably  ever  existed  elsewhere  in  an  organized 
community,  and  it  reflects  in  a  wonderfully  accurate 
manner  all  its  various  phases.  This  is,  indeed, 
one  reason  of  its  universal  applicability.  It  is  the 
application  of  absolute  principles  of  conduct  to 
typical  situations  of  the  most  complex  character. 
*  This  density  of  population  passed  over  the  Lake 
of  Galilee  to  the  region  eastward.  The  Decapolis 
(Mt  4-5)  consisted  of  a  group  of  ten  or  more  cities 
east  of  the  Jordan,  united  in  a  league  for  purposes 
of  defence.  These  were  Greek  cities  in  the  province 
of  Syria,  but  possessing  certain  civil  rights,  such  as 
coinage,  etc.,  granted  them  by  Rome.  The  cities 
constituting  the  Decapolis  are  variously  named. 
Pliny  (HNv.  xviii.  74)  enumerates  them  as  follows  : 
Scythopolis,  Hippos,  Gadara,  Dion,  Pella,  Gerasa, 
Philadelphia,  Canatha,  and,  with  less  probability, 
Damascus  and  Raphan;i.  To  the  north  of  Galilee 
again  lay  the  Phoenician  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon 
(Mt  la'1).  Tyre,  even  in  its  decline,  was  a  noble  city, 
with  a  teeming  population.  The  circumference  of 
its  walls  is  given  by  Pliny  as  nineteen  Roman 
miles.  Inland,  Ca-sarea  Philippi  nestled  at  the 
base  of  Mt.  Hermon,  in  a  situation  of  remarkable 
beauty  and  fertility.  This  city  received  its  name 
from  Herod  the  Great,  who  built  there  a  temple  to 
Augustus.  It  was  in  its  neighbourhood  that  Peter 
made  his  striking  confession  (Mt  101W-)-  The  cities 
of  Samaria  to  the  south  occupy  no  large  place  in 
our  Lord's  mission.  Though  Jesus  passed  through 
Samaria  (Jn  44),  it  is  not  recorded  that  He  visited 
its  capital,  and  the  disciples  were  specially  enjoined 
to  refrain  from  preaching  the  gospel  in  any  city  of 
the  Samaritans  (Mt  10s).  Samaria  was  itself  a 
beautiful  city — one  of  the  cities  rebuilt  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale  by  Herod  the  Great  owing  to  its 
strategic  situation— the  population  being  mixed, 
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half-Greek,  half-Samaritan,  wholly  alien,  there- 
fore, in  sympathy  from  tlie  Jews,  alike  through  the 
Samaritan  hostility  and  the  Greek  culture.  The 
city  of  Sychar  (Jn  45),  tlie  scene  of  our  Lord's  con- 
versation with  the  Samaritan  woman,  is  generally 
identilied  with  the  modern  'Ain  ' Asknr,  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Ehal,  about  a  mile  from  Nablus  (Shechem). 
Jnd;ea,  with  its  desolate  mountain  ranges,  was  never 
rich  in  cities.  Jericho  lay  on  its  borders,  situated 
in  an  oasis  of  remarkable  fertility,  a  city  of  jjalins, 
in  striking  contrast  to  tlie  stony  and  barren  region 
of  which  it  was  the  gateway.  Jericho  was  rich  in 
the  natural  wealth  of  tlie  East,  but  singularly  poor 
in  heroic  memories. 

Hut  to  tlie  Jew  the  city  of  cities — the  city  that 
symbolized  all  that  was  highest  alike  in  his  poli- 
tical and  religious  aspirations  —  was  Jerusalem. 
Twice  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  is  Jerusalem  called 
'tin  holy  city'  (Mt  45  21s3),  and  as  such  it  was 
enshrined  in  every  Jewish  heart  through  the  noble 
po3*Ty  of  the  Psalter.  It  was  the  city  where  God 
had  His  chosen  seat,  and  round  which  clustered 
the  heroic  traditions  of  the  Hebrew  race— the  city, 
indeed,  with  which  was  intertwined  the  very  con- 
ception of  Judaism  as  a,  national  religion,  for  in 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  alone  could  <  lod  be  wor- 
shipped with  the  rites  He  had  Himself  ordained. 
The  cities  of  Galilee  owed  their  greatness  and 
importance  to  commercial  or  political  causes. 
Though  some  were  preponderantly  Jewish,  and 
others,  such  as  Tiberias,  almost  exclusively  Gen- 
tile, there  was  yet  in  them  all  a  mingling  of  races 
and  a  tolerably  free  and  humane  intercourse. 
Samaria  was  ;t  great  Roman  stionghold,  dominat- 
ing the  main  trade-route  from  Cic-area  on  tlie 
coast  to  the  East.  But  Jerusalem  remained  a  city 
of  the  Jews,  cherishing  its  own  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tions, and  holding  its  patriotic  exclusiveness  with 
a  narrowness  all  the  greater  from  the  pressure  of 
the  Roman  subjection.  It  had  almost  complete 
autonomy  under  the  Sanhedrin.  Cresarea  was  the 
seat  of  the  Roman  Procurator,  except  during  the 
great  Jewish  feasts,  when  he  found  it  necessary  to 
reside  at  Jerusalem  to  restrain  the  turbulence  of  a, 
fanatically  patriotic  people  who  were  ready  to 
court  martyrdom  for  the  national  cause.  It  is 
perhaps  signilicant,  as  showing  the  ecclesiastical 
character  of  the  population  of  Jerusalem,  that  it 
was  a  priest  and  a  Levite  who  first  passed  the  man 
lying  wounded  and  bleeding  on  the  road  to  Jericho 
(Lk  Ufil-). 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord,  then,  the  Jews  had 
made  the  transition  from  a  life  mainly  pastoral 
and  agricultural  to  the  more  advanced  life  of  the 
city.  Tlie  Twelve  and  the  Seventy  are  sent  to 
preacli  the  gospel  in  cities,  and  when  they  are 
persecuted  in  one  citv  they  are  to  flee  to  another 
(Mt  10™- *  Lk  101).  Jesus,  after  He  had  given 
instructions  to  the  Twelve,  departs  to  preach 
and  to  teach  in  their  cities  (Mt  ll1).  The  concep- 
tion of  the  city  as  the  flower  und  fruit  of  the 
highest  civilization  is  emerging,  and  the  civitft.i 
Ifrt  is  taking  the  place  of  the  rcrjmtm  Dei,  and 
thus  bringing  Hebrew  into  line  with  Greek  ideals. 
This  fact  is  very  signilicant  for  the  modern  presen- 
tation of  the  gospel.  It  is  sometimes  assumed 
that  Christianity  is  possible  only  for  a  primitive 
community,  and  many  modern  ideals  of  communal 
life  are  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  city  is 
wholly  an  artificial  product,  and  that  the  way  of 
true  progress  lies  in  reverting  to  village  com- 
munities. All  through  the  Christian  centuries 
there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many 
whii  have  felt  with  singular  intensity  the  influence 
ot  Jesus,  to  seek  the  cultivation  of  the  Christian 
life  either  in  isolation  or  in  withdrawing  them- 
selves from  the  strenuous  civic  activities.      The 


of  the  cloister.     But  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
realized  that  Jesus  lived  His  life  in  a  crowd,  that 
He  was  so  seldom  alone  that  occasions  when  He 
sought  solitude  are  specially  noted,  and  that  it 
was  the  sight  of  great  masses  of  people  that  moat 
powerfully  touched  His  emotions  (Mt  14",  Lk  19") 
The  gospel  of  Jesus  is  essentially  a  social  "ospel' 
Its  ideal  is  a  civic   ideal.      Its  precepts  have  no 
meaning  and  no  applicability  except  to  those  who 
are  living  in  a  community.    Its  ultimate  goal  is  the 
'  holy  city,  new  Jerusalem,  descending  from  God 
out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her 
husband'  (Rev  213).     The  fact  is  noteworthy  as 
showing  the  place  and  influence  of  Christianity 
in   the  natural  evolution  of  humanity.      For  the 
history  of    civilization  is   the    history  of    cities 
Babylon,    Nineveh,    Jerusalem,    Athens,    Rome*  , 
Alexandria,  Venice,  Florence,  and  the  nieduevai 
cities  all  mark  stages  in  the  development  of  the 
higher  culture  of  the  race.      The  modern  city, 
indeed,  still  lacks  its  raison  d'etre.     It  is  as  yet  a 
huge  amorphous  entity,  presenting  problems  which,  M 
so  far  from  finding  solution,  are  only  now  be"in'  ™ 
ning  to  be  fully  faced.    And  the  supreme  test  of  "the 
Divine  power  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  in  our  day  will 
lie  in  its  capability  of  giving  to  the  city  rational 
meaning,  of  transmuting  the  blind  force  of  econo- 
mic pressure  to  the  law  of  reciprocal  harmony,  of 
so   applying   the  principles  of  the  gospel  to*  the 
marvellous  complexities  of  our  civic    life  as  to 
educe  the  noblest  faculties  of  the  individual  while 
securing  the  unity  of  communal  existence. 

Litehathre.— Schiirer,  HJP  u.  i.  154  ff.,  160 f.  ;  G.  A  Smith 
!lGUrj..PP.:  ,42°-*3o;    Fairbairn,   City  of   God,  pp.   349-370; 
A.  MILLER. 


Westcott,  Hebrews,  pp.  38C-3 
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CLAIM.— The  term  expresses  a  twofold  relation- 
ship, either  to  a  claim  as  advanced  and  enforced 
or  as  accepted  and  complied  with.  The  assump- 
tion or  imposition  of  a  claim  upon  another  is  an 
act  of  authority,  a  relationship  of  established 
right  and  superior  power;  while  the  recognition 
and  discharge  of  the  same  claim  represent  the 
corresponding  social  duty. 

The  narrative  of  the  Gospels  describes  how  Christ 
moved  amid  the  social  and  religious  relationships 
of  the  world  into  which  He  came.  It  tells  how 
He  knew  all  things  in  the  heart  of  man  {Jn  2s3-38), 
and  occasionally  drew  the  attention  of  His  disciples 
to  the  real  importance  of  certain  personalities  and 
actions  (Mt  16"  ll11,  Lk  21*-*),  where  a  wrong  im- 

Eression  might  have  been  produced  ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
le  does  not  take  the  initiative  in  criticising  and 
condemning  in  detail  the  standards,  methods,  and 
institutions  then  prevailing  in  society.  His  king- 
dom is  declared  to  be  entirely  distinct  from  that 
of  the  world,  and  it  is  only  wlien  challenged  on  a 
question  of  right  conduct  that  He  lays  down  the 
principle  that  whatever  Cnesar  has  an  undisputed 
claim  upon  ought  to  be  regarded  as  his,  and  what- 
ever belongs  to  God  should  be  rendered  to  Him 
only.  On  the  ground  of  previous  and  higher 
claims,  He  expels  those  who  had  obtained  the 
privilege  of  traffic  within  the  temple  area,  inas- 
much as  the  place  had  been  dedicated  to  its  Owner 
as  a  house  of  prayer  (Mt  2113).  The  victims  of 
masterful  temptation  and  difficult  surroundings 
(Mt  II19,  Lk  Is7  IS13  2261,  Jn  8")  are  regarded  with 
pity  and  hopefulness.  His  direct  and  indignant 
exposure  is  reserved  for  the  attempt  to  give 
religious  sanction  to  evaded  duty  (Mk  711),  or  where 
the  name  of  religion  is  made  unlovely  by  the  proud 
and  harsh  claims  of  those  who  profess  it  (Mt  6a 
2S4'7-  %>) 

Otherwise  Christ  moves  amid  the  relationships 

of  common  life  and  the  claims  of  organized  society, 

using  them  as  the  field  of  parable  and  the  vehicle 

concerning  the  kingdom  that  was 


CLAIM 
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at  hand.  Thus  He  refers  to  purchasers  of  property 
money-lenders  and  interest,  employers  of  labour 
and  the  rights  of  the  labourer.  Similarly  we  have 
allusions  to  war,  judicial  punishment,  parental 
authority,  marriage  and  divorce,  fasting  and 
sumptuous  hying.  With  regard  to  all  such  rela- 
tionships and  connected  claims  Christ  uses  the 
vocabulary  and  valuation  current  in  the  world 
The  prodigal  son  declares  that  he  has  forfeited  the 
right  to  which  he  had  been  born  (Lk  151") ;  Zacehieus 
(199)  and  the  woman  bowed  down  with  infirmity 
(13lb)  have,  as  children  of  Abraham,  a  family 
claim  that  should  shut  out  more  distant  considera- 
tions. This  fact  gives  emphasis  to  the  exceptional 
instances  of  Naanian  and  the  widow  of  Sarepta  (Lk 
4-5-29).  The  Syro-Phcenician  woman  quite  under- 
stands  that  local  opinion  as  to  race  privilege  does 
not  allow  her  to  share  on  equal  terms  with  Israel 
(Mt  1527-28).  The  lineage  of  natural  descent  im- 
plies that  of  ethical  resemblance  (Mt  '2331,  Jn  Si3*) 
Parental  affection  is  the  basis  of  the  assurance 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  will  act  still  more  wisely 
and  lovingly  towards  His  children  (Mt7"  ||  Lk  IV3). 
It  is  after  the  fullest  recognition  of  the  beauty 
and  power  of  family  claims  that  Christ  calls  His 
disciples  to  an  even  more  intense  and  constrain- 
ing relationship  (Mt  1037,  Lk  14-6). 

The  claims  of  neighbourhood  and  hospitality  are 
frequently  alluded  to.  Lazarus,  even  in  Abraham's 
bosom,  must  be  willing  to  serve  one  who  had  been 
an  earthly  neighbour  (Lk  16-4}.  A  neighbour  can 
be  put  to  any  inconvenience  on  behalf  of  a  stranger 
guest  in  their  midst  (ll5a).  The  action  of  the 
woman  who  anointed  Christ  and  bathed  His  feet 
with  tears  is  shown  to  be  right,  inasmuch  as  the 
claim  of  a  passing  guest  was  greater  than  that  of 
those  who  were  always  present  (Mk  143,  Lk  rt'S7-3s, 
Jn  127-8). 

By  the  same  use  of  current  language  and  thought, 
religion  is  a  codification  of  things  bound  and  free, 
prohibited  and  permitted  (Mt  16iy  18]8).  Its  duties, 
as  imposed  by  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  are  like 
the  load  on  the  submissive  baggage  animal  (234). 
John  forbids  those  who  taught  in  Christ's  name 
without  having  the  qualifying  claim  of  discipleship 
(Mk  9M).  With  the  formal  appeal  of  a  litigant, 
'Legion'  demands  a  proof  of  Christ's  right  to 
interfere  (57).  Satan  is  another  taskmaster  with 
claims  to  be  satisfied,  and  disease  is  the  mark 
of  his  property  and  power  (Lk  13lb).  Rabbinical 
rules  so  far  supersede  the  commandments  of  God 
that  Christ  can  be  condemned  as  an  enemy  to 
religion  (Mt23l3-»,  Mk  310  75-  9  105  ll'7,  Lk  i314}. 
Afterwards,  to  one  who  understood  it  all,  it  was 
evident  that  attention  to  their  own  claims  had 
blinded  the  religious  leaders  of  Israel  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord  of  Glory  (1  Co  28),  just  as  the 
worship  of  nature,  degraded  and  degrading,  had 
darkened  and  alienated  from  God  the  heart  of  the 
Gentile  world  (Ro  l-1). 

It  is  thus  evident  from  the  Gospel  narratives  that 
the  Hebrew-Roman  world,  into  which  Christ  came 
as  the  Son  of  Man,  had  reached  a,  high  stage  of  de- 
velopment with  regard  to  social  authority  and  obedi- 
ence. The  areas  of  privilege  and  exemption  were 
carefully  marked  oft'  from  those  of  servility  and 
compulsion.  Legislated  right  and  wrong,  like 
guarding  cherubim,  faced  each  other  at  all  the 
gates  of  public  life.  The  rich  and  noble  confronted 
the  poor  and  unclassed,  the  strong  and  conquering 
had  their  counterpart  in  the  subject  and  enslaved, 
the  wise  and  enlightened  stood  out  in  relief  from 
the  ignorant  and  barbarous,  the  male  had  defined 
authority  and  predominance  over  the  female,  and 
free-born  citizens  exercised  a  jealous  censorship 
over  the  admission  of  strangers  and  foreigners. 
The  universal  pressure  of  such  claims  and  obliga- 
tions gave  sedimentary  stratification  to  all  that 
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was  highest  and  lowest  in  social  order,  and  only 
the  niiusum  and  uplift  of  a  new  volcanic  force 
could )  invert  its  masses  and  confuse  such  estab- 
lished lines  of  cleavage. 

It  was  largely  due  to  this  prevalence  of  leKal  relationshin  that 
the  first  presentation  of  tne  gospel  to  the  world I  took  the 
familiar  form of  forensic  proeea9  and  judicial  pronouncement 
A  similar  desire  to  present  afresh  to  the  „,Mcnt,  ii,  ■ : 
of  Christ  and  the  spirit  ot  HI,  klnJXom  IZ\ M„  ,E\v&  draw 
upon  the  discoveries  of  physical  sScnce,  the  principle"  o SS 
mere,,  expansion,  and  the  incentives  of  political  emf  re     In  the 

There  were,  however,  two  great  relationships  in 
the  Hebrew-Roman  world  that  were  strangely 
marked  by  aloofness  and  disruption,  namely 
spiritual  fellowship  between  find  and  man,  and 
the  racial  status  of  Jew  and  Greek.  Among  the 
Jews  the  voice  of  prophecy  and  of  direct  communi- 
cation with  God  bad  ceased.  The  word  of  Ezckiel 
(3"n)  had  been  fulfilled,  'Our  bones  are  dried,  and 
our  hope  is  lost.'  The  message  of  religious  teach- 
ing had  dropt  its  preface,  'Thus  saitb  the  Lord,' 
and  had  come  to  express  the  contention  of  a  sect, 
the  presentation  of  a  view,  the  quotation  of  hearer 
from  hearer.  On  this  account  the  teaching  of 
Christ  arrested  the  ear  as  sounding  a  note  that 
had  become  unfamiliar,  the  voice  of  original 
authority.  In  the  Roman  world,  the  most  sincere 
and  eloquent  teacher  of  the  age  (Lucretius)  had 
shown  that  there  was  no  Divine  care  for  man  as 
had  been  once  supposed,  for  in  his  vision  of  the 
opened  heavens  he  had  seen  the  gods  in  a  happy 
seclusion  of  their  own,  undisturbed  by  the  sound 
of  human  pain  and  sorrow  (dc  Her.  Nat.  iii.  ]8if.  ; 
cf.  Homer,  //.  vi.  41  ft'.).  In  that  jaded  and  dis- 
enchanted day  the  most  popular  and  reasoned 
religion  could  only  unite  gods  and  men  in  the 
creed  of  avoided  care. 

"With  regard  to  the  mutual  recognition  of  Jew 
and  Gentile,  the  antagonism  was  regarded  on  both 
sides  as  radical  and  permanent.  The  Jew  despised 
the  Gentile  as  '  Hesh  and  blood,'  humanity  without 
religion  ;  the  Gentile  saw  in  the  Jew  the  negation 
of  all  social  instinct,  the  genius  of  unnatural  hate, 
religion  without  humanity.  It  must  have  been 
indescribably  wonderful  in  such  an  age  to  learn 
that  '  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself  (2  Co  bl\  It  was  a  great  task  that 
was  soon  to  confront  the  gospel,  for  the  Jew  had 
to  be  convinced  that  the  alien  had  been  divinely 
provided  for  in  the  promises  (Eph  219),  and  the 
Gentile  had  to  learn  that  there  was  no  place  for 
pride  where  a  wild  branch  had  been  grafted  con- 
trary to  custom  into  a  cultivated  stem,  and  owed 
not  only  its  sustenance  but  the  higher  quality  of 
its  new  fruit  to  that  incorporation  (Ro  ll17_3i). 
And  yet  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Christ's 
death  it  could  be  stated  as  something  that  had 
passed  beyond  comment  and  controversy, — 'There 
is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond 
in  >r  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female,  for  ye 
are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus'  (Gal  328 ;  see  Power). 
The  Christian  was  thus  a  'new  creature,'  and  for 
him  all  things  had  become  new  (2  Co  517) ;  but  this 
did  not  mean  that  he  had  any  resident  authority 
enabling  him  henceforth  to  please  himself.  Every- 
thing was  in  Christ  Jesus.  To  come  to  Christ  was 
to  accept  His  yoke,  and  the  spirit  of  bondage  (Ro 
S'5)  had  only  been  exchanged  for  a  nobler  con- 
straint (2  Co  5H).  Wherever  there  was  freedom 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  there  was  the  law 
of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  (Ro  S-). 

George  M.  Mackie. 
CLAIMS    (OF    CHRIST).  — In    any  attempt   to 
arrive  at  the  truth  with    regard  to  the  person  of 
Christ,  it  is  with  the  self-consciousness  of  Jesus 
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nnd  His  witness  regarding  Himself  that  we  must 
be<nn  To  answer  the  question,  '  What  think  ye 
of  Christ*'  we  need  above  all  to  know  what  Christ 
thought  of  Himself.  It  was  the  men  who  knew 
Jesus  only  in  an  external  fashion  that  took  Him 
to  be  John  the  Baptist,  or  Elijah,  or  Jeremiah,  or 
one  of  the  prophets  (Mt  16").  It  was  one  who  had 
come  into  the  closest  contact  with  the  mind  of  the 
Master,  and  had  learned  to  judge  Him,  not  by 
outward  signs  merely,  but  by  His  implicit  and 
explicit  claims,  that  broke  into  the  great  con- 
fession, '  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God'  (v.]0).  Hence  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the 
highest  importance  to  consider  the  testimony  of 
the  Gospels  as  to  our  Lord's  personal  claims. 

1.  The  fundamental  claim  of  Jesus  was  a  claim 
to  moral  authority.  And  this  authority  was 
asserted  in  two  ways,  (a)  He  claimed  the  authority 
of  a  master,  an  authority  over  the  will  and  the  life, 
to  which  obedience  was  the  only  natural  response. 
It  was  by  this  most  probably  that  the  earliest  dis- 
ciples were  first  impressed.  '  Follow  me,'  Jesus  said 
to  men  (Mt  419-  2I  ||  S*2  9»  ||  19="  II,  Jn  l43) ;  and  they 
either  rose  up  straightway  and  followed  Him  (Mt 
420.  22  ||  go  [^  OTt  if  they  failed  to  do  so,  '  went  away 
sorrowful,'  feeling  in  their  inmost  hearts  that  they 
had  made  '  the  grand  refusal'  (Mt  19"  II).  (b)  But, 
further,  He  claimed  authority  as  a  teacher.  If  His 
immediate  followers  were  first  impressed  by  His 
claim  to  be  obeyed,  it  was  the  authority  of 
His  teaching  that  first  struck  the  multitude  and 
Riled  them  with  astonishment  (Mt  7M- 2J II).  It  was 
not  only  that  He  constantly  placed  Himself  in 
opposition  to  their  acknowledged  instructors,  those 
scribes  who  sat  in  Moses'  seat,  and  set  His  simple 
'Verily  I  say  unto  you'  against  all  the  traditional 
learning  of  the  synagogue.  He  did  mucii  more 
than  this.  He  claimed  the  right  either  to  abrogate 
altogether  or  to  reinterpret  in  His  own  way  laws 
which  were  regarded  as  clothed  with  Divine  sanc- 
tions—the law  of  retaliation  (Mt  5iStt-),  the  law  of 
divorce  (v.aif),  and  even  the  thrice-holy  law  of  the 
Sabbath  (Mt  12lff-  wir-  [|,  Lk  1314,  Jn  7*).     See  art. 

|    Authority  of  Christ. 

2.  But  moral  authority,  like  all  other  forms  of 
authority,  must  rest  upon  a  power  that  lies  behind. 
What  rifjfit  has  Jesus  to  speak  thus?  men  would 
ask ;  What  right  to  call  upon  us  to  leave  our 
homes,  our  friends,  our  all,  to  follow  Him  ?  What 
right  to  bid  us  accept  His  teaching  as  a  perfect 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  and  His  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Liw  as  its  true  fulfilling  ?  Moral  autho- 
rity quickly  disappears  when  there  is  no  moral 
power  at  the  back  of  it.  But  our  Lord's  claim  to 
authority  rested  upon  an  underlying  claim  to  holi- 
mss — a  claim  which  His  hearers  and  disciples  were 
in  a  position  to  verify  for  themselves.  There  is 
nothing  which  gives  a  man  such  sway  over  the 
consciences  of  other  men  as  the  possession  of  true 
holiness  ;  while  there  is  nothing  more  certain  to  be 
found  out  than  the  lack  of  this  quality  in  one  who 
professes  to  have  it.  It  was  the  holiness  of  Christ's 
character  that  made  His  words  fall  with  such 
convincing  weight  upon  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women.  It  was  His  holiness  that  gave  Him  the 
ri^ht  to  command,  and  made  them  willing  to  obey. 
Acmrding  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  it  was  the  Baptist's 
testimony, '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  ! '  ( Jn  l36),  that 
brought  the  first  pair  of  disciples  to  Jesus.  They 
came  to  see  if  this  testimony  was  true  (cf.  v.37ff-), 
and  what  they  saw  bound  them  to  Jesus  for  ever. 
Publicans  and  sinners  drew  near  to  Him  (Mt  910, 
Lk  15'),  not,  as  His  enemies  insinuated  (Mt  llia  ||), 
because  He  was  a  sinner  like  themselves,  but 
because  they  saw  in  Him  One  who,  with  all  His 
human  sympathy,  was  so  high  above  sin  that  He 
could  stretch  out  a  savin-  hand  to  those  who  were 
its  slaves  (Mt  912 1|,  Lk  7J-W  li)2'lu).     And  this  holi- 


ness, which  others  saw  and  felt  in  Him,  Jesus 
claimed,  and  that  in  the  most  absolute  fashion. 
He  claimed  to  be  without  sin.  He  claimed  this 
not  only  when  He  said  to  His  foes,  '  Which  of  you 
convicteth  me  of  sin?'  (Jn  8*),  but  by  the  attitude 
of  His  whole  life  to  the  facts  of  moral  evil.  He 
claimed  it  by  calling  Himself  the  Physician  of 
the  sinful  (Mt  9I3||),  by  assuming  the  power  to 
forgive  sins  (Mt  9B  ||,  Lk-747'-),  by  never  making  con- 
fession of  sin  in  His  own  prayers,  though  enjoining 
it  upon  His  disciples  (Mt  612 1|),  by  never  even  join- 
ing with  His  disciples  in  common  prayers,  of  which 
confession  would  necessarily  form  an  element  (on 
this  point  see  Forrest,  Christ  of  History  and  of 
Experience,  p.  22  ft". ;  Expos.  Times,  xi.  [1900]  352  fl-. ). 
See,  further,  artt.  Holiness,  Sinlessness. 

3.  A  very  important  aspect  of  Christ's  claims  is 
their  point  of  connexion  with  the  national  hope 
regarding  the  Messiah  (which  see).  There  can 
hardly  be  any  doubt  that  from  the  very  beginning 
of  His  public  ministry  the  Messianic  consciousness 
was  fully  awake  in  the  heart  of  Jesus.  We  see 
the  presence  of  this  consciousness  in  the  Tempta- 
tion narratives  (Mt  41"11!!),  in  the  sermon  in  the 
synagogue  of  Nazareth  (Lk  4"ff-),  in  the  claim  of 
the  preacher  on  the  Mount  that  He  came  to  fulfil 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets  (Mt  517).  At  a  later 
stage  He  welcomes  and  blesses  Peter's  express  de- 
claration, 'Thou  art  the  Christ'  (Mt  16lof-),  and, 
finally,  He  accepts  the  homage  of  the  multitude  as 
the  Son  of  David  (wh.  see),  who  came  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  (Mt  21s||),  and  dies  upon  the  cross  for 
claiming  to  be  the  King  of  the  Jews  (Mt  27",  cf. 
v.37).  And  if  until  the  end  of  His  ministry  He  did 
not  call  Himself  or  allow  Himself  to  be  called  the 
Messiah  (Mt  1620),  this  was  clearly  because  the  false 
ideals  of  the  Jews  regarding  the  Messianic  king- 
dom made  it  impossible  for  Him  to  do  so  without 
creating  all  kinds  of  misunderstandings,  and  so 
precipitating  the  inevitable  crisis  before  His  work 
on  earth  was  accomplished.  But  by  His  constant 
use  of  the  title  '  Son  of  Man  '  (wh.  see),  Jesus  was 
giving  all  along,  as  Beyschlag  says  {NT  Theology, 
i.  63),  '  a  veiled  indication  of  His  Messianic  call- 
ing' ;  for  hardly  any  one  now  doubts  that  He  used 
this  title  with  precise  reference  to  the  well-known 
passage  in  the  7th  chapter  of  Daniel  (v.Iaff-),  and 
that  by  so  describing  Himself  He  was  claiming  to 
bring  in  personally  and  establish  upon  earth  that 
very  kingdom  of  God  which  formed  the  constant 
theme  of  His  preaching  (see  Mt  261"). 

4.  But  if  Christ's  use  of  the  title  'Son  of  Man' 
shows  how  He  claimed  to  fulfil  the  Messianic  idea, 
His  further  claim  to  be  the  Son  of  God  (wh.  see) 
shows  that  He  filled  this  idea  with  an  altogether 
new  content,  which  formed  no  part  of  the  Messianic 
expectation  of  the  Jews.  No  doubt  in  popular 
usage  the  title  '  Son  of  God,'  through  the  influence 
especially  of  Ps  27,  had  become  an  official  name  for 
the  Messiah  (Mt  823,  Mk  14",  Jn  l4a).  But  Christ  b 
claim  to  be  the  Son  of  God  evidently  meant  much 
more  than  this.  In  asserting  His  Divine  Sonship 
He  was  not  merely  affirming  His  right  to  an  ex- 
ternal title  of  honour,  but  was  giving  expression 
to  a  consciousnessof  relationship  to  God  the  Father 
which  was  absolutely  unique,  and  in  which  the 
very  essence  of  His  Messiahship  consisted.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  Synoptics  He  does  not  expressly 
designate  Himself  the  Son  of  God,  as  He  does  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  (525  9^  [var.  lect.}  lO38  ll4) ;  but 
at  all  events  He  repeatedly  calls  God  His  Father, 
and  refers  to  Himself  as  'the  Son'  when  speaking 
of  God,  and  that  in  a.  sense  manifestly  distinct 
from  the  general  idea  of  God's  universal  Father- 
hood {e.g.  Mt  ll37  1250  1810).  In  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
quite  apart  from  those  passages  in  which  Christ 
assumes  the  title  'Son  of  God,'  the  sense  of  tins 
unique  relation  to  God  as  bearing  upon  His  saving 
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relationship  to  men  meets  us  everywhere,  but 
especially  in  the  farewell  discourse  and  the  inter- 
cessory prayer  which  followed  (Jn  14-17).  But  in 
the  Synoptics  also  this  Divine  consciousness  appears 
repeatedly  (c.jjr.  Lk  2*  Mt  7-1  lu;i-  16,722a\  Mk  12"), 
and  it  finds  full  expression  in  that  great  saying, 
'All  things  have  been  delivered  unto  me  ot  my 
Father ;  and  no  one  knoweth  the  Son  save  the 
Father;  neither  doth  any  know  the  Father  save 
the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to 
reveal  him'  (Mt  ll27,  Lk  1(F),  which  serves  in  St. 
Matthew's  account  as  the  ground  of  the  Saviour's 
universal  invitation  and  of  His  promise  of  rest  for 
the  soul  (v.-*ir).     See  Preaching  Christ,  5  (<■). 

5.  In  connexion  with  His  eschatological  teach- 
ing, and  forming  its  central  and  mo^t  essential 
feature,  is  the  claim  made  by  Christ  to  be  the  final 
and  universal  Judge  of  men.  Not  only  did  He 
declare  the  fact  of  His  own  Heturn,  an  astonishing 
declaration  in  itself,  but  He  allirmed  as  the  |m° 
pose  of  His  Second  Coming  the  Judgment  of  the 
world.  This  claim  to  be  the  arbiter  of  human 
destinies  is  distinctly  announced  again  and  a^ain 
(Mt  T"23  16-"7,  Mk  8s8).  It  is  further  implied  in 
the  parables  of  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins  (Mt 
2o|-1;i)  and  the  Talents  (vv."-3u),  and  is  set  forth  in 
detail  in  that  solemn  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment 
by  which  these  parables  are  immediately  followed 
(vv  si-46)  T|ie  testimony  of  the  Synoptics  with 
regard  to  this  claim  of  our  Lord  is  supported  by 
the  testimony  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  the  same 
effect  (Jn  5®a-,  cf.  v.23),  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  throughout  the  rest  of  the  NT  the  office 
of  the  final  Judge  is  constantly  assigned  to  Jesus 
(Ac  1042 1731,  Ko  216  1410,  2  Co  5W,  2  Ti  41- 8,  1  P  45, 
Jao8-9),  an  office,  be  it  noted,  whicli  was  never 
ascribed  to  the  Messiah  either  in  the  OT  revelation 
or  in  the  popular  Jewish  belief  (see  Salmond, 
Christian  Boot,  of  Immortality,  p.  318).  This  is 
in  some  respects  the  most  stupendous  of  Christ's 
claims.  It  was  a  great  tiring  for  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
to  assume  the  titles  and  functions  of  the  Hope  of 
Israel,  to  declare  Himself  to  be  the  Fulnller  of  the 
Law  and  the  Expected  of  the  Prophets.  But  it 
was  something  greater  still  to  claim  that  with  His 
Return  there  would  arrive  the  grand  consummation 
of  the  world's  history  (Mt25"),  that  before  Him 
all  nations  should  be  gathered  (v.3M)  and  all  hearts 
laid  bare  (vv-.^5-36-*2-*),  that  the  principle  of  the 
Judgment  should  be  the  attitude  of  men  to  Himself 
as  He  is  spiritually  present  in  the  world  (vv.4"-45), 
and  that  of  this  attitude  Christ  Himself  should  he 
the  Supreme  Judge  (vv.3110).     See  art.  JUDGMENT. 

6.  That  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  pre -existence  is 
specifically  taught  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  is  apparent  to  every  reader  (Jn  llff- ]U-  "■ le). 
But  it  is  not  less  plain  that,  according  to  the 
author,  this  doctrine  was  not  simply  n,  solution 
forced  upon  the  Christian  mind  by  a  consideration 
of  Christ's  other  claims  and  of  Hi*  whole  history, 
but  was  the  unfolding  of  an  affirmation  made  by 
Christ's  own  lips  (6-  8^  17s-  34).  In  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  said  by  writers  like  Beysclilag  {op.  cit.  i. 
254)  and  Wendt  (Teaching  of  Jesus,  ii.  169),  the 
theory  of  an  ideal  pre-existenee  is  quite  inadequate 
as  an  explanation  of  such  language.  Only  by 
maintaining  that  John's  picture  of  Jesus  and  pre- 
sentation of  His  words  is  no  record  of  historical 
fact,  but  a  theologically  determined  construction  of 
his  own,  can  we  escape  from  the  conclusion  that,  as 
Jesus  claimed  to  be  in  an  absolutely  unique  sense 
the  Son  of  the  Father,  so  also  He  claimed  to  he 
the  personal  object  of  the  Father's  love  and  the 
sharer  of  His  glory  before  the  world  was.  See  art. 
PRE-EXISTENCE. 

Literature.— Hastings'  DB,  artt. '  Son  of  Man," '  Son  of  God ' ; 
Denney,  Studies  in  Theology,  ch.  ii. ;  Forrest,  ChritA  of  theory 
and  of  Experience,  Lect.  ii. ;  Beyschlag,  AT  Theol.  i.  56-79, 
VOL.  I.— 22 
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230-260;    Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jems    ii    i>"  ,«■    w  ■        r-, 

Suite**,***   »f   Jews,    09-81;    Salmond,    ChtlZm    ill-        J 
Immortality,  313-325  ;  liobbine,  A  rhnrtian   im ILi,-    m„- 
69-87;  Forrest,  Authority  of  Christ  (1900).        Ap"l,^ct'1  <m"->. 

CLEANNESS.-See  Law,  Purification!'1^' 
CLEANSING.— See  Temi*le. 

CLEOPAS  <K\eW,  Lk  24'*).-One  of  the  two 
disciples  to  whom  the  Lord  appeared  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  Resurrection  day  as  they  went  to 
Emmaus,  distant  altout  two  hours  from  Jerusalem 
(see  Emmaus).  The  omission  of  all  reference  to 
the  story  in  1  Co  15  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  for 
questioning  its  truth.  We  have  no  guarantee  that 
St.  Paul's  knowledge  extended  to  all  the  actual 
events  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  period  (cf. 
Chase,  Credibility  of  the  Arts,  p.  1*4).  The  .story 
may  have  been  received  by  the  Evangelist  from 
Cleopas  himself  :  it  bears  marks  of  its  early  origin 
in  the  primitive  Messianic  ideas  it  preserves,  and 
in  the  use  of  the  name  Simon  for  St.  Peter.  By 
some  (Theophylact,  Lange,  Can)  the  unnamed 
companion  of  Cleopas  is  identified  with  St.  Luke 
himself;  but  this  is  unlikely,  as  both  appear  to 
have  been  Jews  <oi  &pxovT€>  ijpwv,  v.21'),  though 
they  do  not  speak  in  a  tone  of  such  personal  near- 
ness to  Jesus  that  we  can  accept  the  conjecture 
that  they  were  of  the  Eleven.  The  two  were  in 
high  dispute  about  late  events,  ( 'Icopas  apparently 
taking  the  more  optimistic  view,  as,  in  spite  of  all, 
he  clings  to  the  few  facts  which  make  for  belief. 
The  inability  of  both  to  recognize  Jesus  is  ex- 
plained in  St.  Luke  to  be  due  to  spiritual  dulness 
(oi  6<p$a\ixoi  avruiv  tuparovvTo,  v. 1(i).  The  pseudo-Mark 
(whose  allusion  does  not  depend  on  St.  Luke,  for 
he  gives  a  different  sequel  in  Jerusalem)  says  that 
the  Lord  appeared  '  in  another  form '  (in  ertpq:  p.op(pg, 
Mk  16'-) ;  an  interpretation  favoured  by  Augustine, 
who  compares  the  effect  of  the  Transfiguration 
(fi<:T€nop<p<J;6T},  Mk  9-).  Whatever  the  cause,  the 
Lord  treated  them  with  tenderness  (v.-5  dvcujrot, 
'O  foolish  men,' RV,  not  'fools,' as  AV;  cf.  Ramsay 
on  Gal  31). 

The  discourse  in  which  they  were  enlightened 
furnishes  from  Christ's  own  lips  what  in  fact  became 
the  kernel  of  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  as  seen 
in  the  sermons  recorded  in  the  Acts  {e.ff.  Ac  2—"3S 
IT3)  and  in  the  Gospels.  The  two  disciples  had 
already  given  the  summary  of  the  earthly  life  of 
Jesus  (Lk  24',J~-*).  He  now  shows  that  it  was  re- 
quired by  OT  prophecy  that  all  this  should  be  the 
means  by  which  He  was  to  enter  into  His  glory 
(24-7  should  be  read  in  the  light  of  vv.4^7).  It  is 
this  teaching  that  invests  the  narrative  with  its 
peculiar  value  for  the  Church,  and  was  doubtless 
a  prime  cause  of  its  preservation. 

Many  of  the  speculations  about  the  phrase,  '  He 
made  as  though  He  would  go  further'  (Lk  24-a), 
would  have  been  avoided  if  the  real  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  incident  had  been  discerned. 
Knowledge  of  the  Lord's  presence  is  vouchsafed 
only  in  answer  to  prayer,  it  is  not  forced  on  any- 
one. This  is  the  NT  Penuel  (cf.  On  32-fi  with  Lk 
2430).  It  is  a  too  rigid  interpretation  which  regards 
the  breaking  of  the  bread  liere  as  a  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist;  rather  it  was  an  ordinary  meal  at 
which  the  Stranger,  who  had  so  impressed  them 
on  the  road,  was  put  in  the  place  of  honour. 
Something  in  His  manner  suddenly  confirmed  the 
suspicion  of  His  identity  whicli  was  forming  itself 
in  their  minds.  The  result  which  the  Lord  desired, 
the  corroboration  of  their  faith,  having  been 
reached,  He  vanished  from  sight.  To  carry  the 
tidings  to  Jerusalem,  '  they  who  had  dissuaded 
their  unknown  Companion  from  making  a  night 
journey  now  have  no  fear  of  it  themselves '(Bengel). 
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Literature.— Aug.  Ep.  149  ;  Stier,  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
En",  tr.,  vol.  viii. ;  Trench,  Studies  in  the  Gospels,  p.  324  ff. ; 
Latham,  The  Hisen  Matter;  Swete  on  Mk  1612 ;  A.  Carr  in 
Expositor,  Feb.  1901;  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies,  p.  315;  Ker, 
Sermons,  2ndser.  p.  264 ff, ;  Expos.  Taws,  xvii.  [1906]  333ff. 
C.  T.  DlMONT. 

CLEOPHAS.— This  form  appears  in  some  Latin 
MSS,  and  is  retained  in  tlie  Vulgate  (though 
against  the  evidence  of  Codex  Amiatinus)  in  both 
Lk  24'8  and  Jn  1995.  It  was  adopted  by  tlie  early 
English  versions  (Wyclifite,  Tindale),  and  passed 
into  tlie  AV  of  1611.  It  still  stands  there  in 
Jn  1935  for  Clopas  (wh.  see),  hut  in  Lk  2418  it  was 
replaced  in  1629  by  Cleopas  (wh.  see). 

C.  T.  DlMONT. 

CLOKE  (the  spelling  in  both  AV  and  RV  of  the 
modern  'cloak'). — There  was  originally  a  marked 
distinction  between  Classical  and  Oriental  costume, 
a  distinction  which  wan  lessened  under  the  cosmo- 
politanism of  the  Roman  Empire ;  thus  the  Greek 
words  used  in  the  NT  bear  different  meanings. 
The  two  normal  Classical  garments,  the  xiT^v  an<l 
l/idnoi/  of  Mt  540  and  Lk  6aw,  translated  'coat'  and 
'  cloke,'  were  usually  of  extreme  simplicity. 

The  xi7"wv,  tunica,  tunic,  or  shirt  (see  art.  Coat), 
was  the  under-garment  worn  indoors  by  men  and 
women  alike,  an  oblong  strip  of  material  doubled 
round  the  body  and  fastened  at  the  shoulders, 
without  any  shaping  or  sewing,  sometimes  girt  and 
sometimes  ungirt.  The  sddin  of  tlie  Jews  differed 
from  this  in  being  longer  and  furnished  with 
sleeves ;  over  it  was  worn  the  kcthOnetk,  «.  long 
sleeved  tunic,  open  in  front,  but  folded  across 
and  girt ;  this  latter  formed  a  second  tunica,  which 
is  the  x<-«",  apparently,  of  Mt  540  and  Lk  G29. 
Oriental  influences  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  long 
tunic  in  Rome  under  tlie  name  of  tunica  talaris,  a 
garment  which,  in  Cicero's  time,  was  regarded  as  a 
mark  of  effeminacy ;  in  later  years  it  was  known  in 
its  white  form  as  the  tunica  alba  or  alb.  The  ifi&Ttov, 
over-garment  or  'cloke,' was,  with  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  originally  an  oblong  strip,  thrown  over  the 
tunic  (x't-ojc)  when  the  wearer  went  out  of  doors; 
in  its  simplest  form  it  was  t\\e  pallium;  more  elabor- 
ately folded,  it  was  the  toga.  Thus  the  x"~tiiv  and  the 
Ifi&nop  are  the  under-  and  the  over-garment,  though 
what  we  call  underclothing  was  often  worn  also. 
But  the  use  of  sleeves  among  the  Orientals  made  a 
still  greater  distinction  in  their  over-garment ;  the 
mS'il  anil  .umiak  of  the  Jews  were  sleeved  garments 
rather  like  a  modern  overcoat,  open  in  front,  and 
reaching  to  the  feet.  The  'long  robe'  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  (Lk  2046)  was  the  mc-'il,  ren- 
dered by  St.  Luke  as  otoXtJ,  which  merely  means  a 
long  sleeved  garment,  a  tunica  talaris,  in  fact ;  for 
which  reason  the  '  great  multitude '  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse (7a-ia)  are  also  described  as  wearing  cttoXAs 
Xcvk&s,  that  is,  long  white  tunics,  or  tunicic  alba>, 
though  in  Rev  35  the  more  general  word  is  used— 
eV  Ip-ariots  XevKott,  '  in  white  garments  '  (RV). 

The  classical  over-garment  appeared  in  many  varieties  besides 
the  changing  fashions  of  the  toga.  The  pallhim,  Greek  in  its 
o»gin,  had  become  international  in  its  character  at  the  time  of 
the  icoinan  hinpire,  and  was  regarded  as  the  mark  of  a  pbito- 
sopher  or  teacher;  so  Justin  Martyr  preached  in  the  'philo- 
sophers robe  and  was  thus  recognized  V  Trvpho  as  a  teacher 
i  7'lT1'  }■  * Jt  J™?  for  th,s  reas011  that  the  paltivm  was  chosen 
b>  the  artists  of  the  Catacombs  as  the  distinguishing  dress  of 
Umst,  the  Apostles,  and  the  Prophets,  and  has  continued  so  by 

E?J  ™a  i  The„cnlamys,  x^mhw,  sagnm  or  patudamentvm, 
riM,  =h  ,  ia  8'J,:i" -r  oblong  stril'-  fastened  '»V  a  buckle  on  the 
S^f  <M  'n  the  Apollo  Belvidere);  it  was  a  light 
i- "H  iV  cl0?V"  and  ™  the  's^rlet  robe,1  za««l^  *.w,»r. 
which  the  soldiers  put  upon  our  Lord  in  mockery  (Mt  2728).   The 

Sc  or S1^tln-Ulshefl >  St.  John  (1923)  by  the  word  used  for  a 
for  tl^,  I A  {'rfn,ent'  ?'""• and  not  bv  W  of  the  terms  used 
1™  if  ,hL°"9  ,^,n8  of  uout,er  P»™«".  such  as  we  should 
expect  if  the  'coat   were  the  Jewish  simliih. 

Another  common  form  of  outer  garment  is  the 

SlT^tI,^i'.eloke,wl,ich  St  Paul  left  at  Troas 
U  li  4  •>).     I  his  was  thepa-nula  (<patv6\Vs,  <pev6\Vs, 


tpatvSXiop),  a  heavy  woollen  garment,  generally  red 
or  dark-yellow  in  colour,  worn  as  a  protection 
against  cold  and  rain,  at  first  especially  by  tra- 
vellers and  by  artisans  and  slaves ;  hence  on  the 
one  hand  its  use  by  St.  Paul,  and  on  the  other  its 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Catacombs  of  Rome 
(where  the  tunica,  the  tunica  talaris,  dalmatic 
chlamys,  pallium,  and  the  laccrna,  a  cope-shaped 
garment,  are  also  found,  while  the  toga  occurs 
only  onee).  Tlie  pmnula  was  the  original  of  the 
Eucharistic  chasuble,  and  resembles  it  exactly  in 
shape  (a  circle  or  ellipse,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre) 
though  not  in  material.  As  time  went  on,  it  was 
used  by  all  classes,  and  after  the  Peace  of  the 
Church  it  became  in  course  of  time  restricted  to 
bishops  and  presbyters.  It  is  worn  by  the  ecclesi- 
astics in  the  famous  6th  cent,  frescoes  at  Ravenna 
where  appear  also  the  tunica  talaris,  still  adorned 
with  the  orphrey-like  strips  of  the  clavus,  the 
dalmatic,  lacerna,  and  the  pallhim,  which,  by  the 
process  of  contabulatio  or  folding,  has  come  to 
resemble  a  long  stole,  and  is  distinctive  of  bishops. 
Thus,  while  the  toga,  chlamys,  and  the  original 
tunica  disappeared,  and  are  to  us  typical  of  classical 
antiquity,  the  pcemtla,  pallium,  lacema,  dalmatic, 
and  tunica  talaris  were  handed  on  as  ecclesiastical 
vestments  (chasuble,  pall,  cope,  dalmatic,  and  alb), 
the  last  named  forming  a  link  not  only  with  im- 
perial Rome,  but  also  with  the  East.  See,  further, 
art.  Dress. 

Literature. — A.  Conze,  Die  antike  Gewdndung;  Keil,  Ben- 
zinger,  and  Nowack,  Heb.  Arch.;  Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Dress'; 
Schurer,  HJP,  Index,  s.n.  'Clothing';  Wilpert,  Die  Gewandung 
dee  Christen  in  den  ersten  Jahrhunderten,  and  (In  cap) t ok 
di  storia  del  vestiaeo  ;  Draun,  Die-  priesterlichen  Gewdnder  aes 
A  bend  la  tides,  and  Die  pontificalen  Gewdnder  des  Abendlandes ; 
Duchesne,  Origines  du  culte 'chrUien. 

Percy  Dearmer. 

CLOPAS  (KXwTras).— Mentioned  in  Jn  19'-*  as 
a  relative,  probably  the  husband,  of  one  of  the 
women  who  stood  by  the  cross  (Mapfa  y  rov 
KXanra).  By  Chrysostom  he  was  identified  with 
Alphseus ;  but  this  is  improbable  (see  Alph^eus). 
For  his  connexion  with  Joseph  and  the  family  of 
Jesus,  see  art.  Brethren  of  the  Lord  and  Has- 
tings' DB,  vol.  i.  p.  322.  According  to  certain 
apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he  is  the  same  as 
the  Cleopas  of  Lk  '24lt(.  In  that  case  the  devotion 
which  kept  Mary  of  Clopas  near  the  cross  till  the 
end  finds  a  counterpart  in  her  husband's  sorrow  at 
the  Crucifixion.  But  the  identification  rests  on 
the  derivation  of  both  names  from  a  common 
Greek  original,  Cleopatros,  and  is  denied  by  those 
who  regard  Clopas  as  a  Semitic  name  (see  Deiss- 
mann, Bible  Studies,  Eng.  tr.  p.  315,  n.  2!. 

C.  T.  DlMONT. 

CLOSET  {Taiulw).— Mt  66,  Lk  123  AV. 

The  older  form  of  the  Gr.  word  was  rctfuuev  (found  in  some 
NT  MSS),  but  the  later  language  frequently  shows  the  coalescence 
of  two  following  i  sounds."  The  etymology  (cf.  tw«<*;,  'dis- 
tributor,' 'treasurer,'  'steward,'  etc.,  akin  to  «>ku)  shows  that 
'  store-chamber '  is  the  primith  e  meaning  of  the  Gr.  word  (i.e. 
nut  small  bitting- room  or  bedroom)-  In  this  sense  it  occurs  jn 
Lk  122J,  a„d  even  the  RV,  following  Vulg.  and  Luther,  have 
been  compelled  to  break  their  rule  of  uniformity  of  rendering  m 
this  case.  The  four  occurrences  of  the  Gr.„word  are  dealt  with 
as  follows  in  the  versions : — 

AV  RV  Vulgate  Luther 

Mt  66      closet  inner  chamber    cubiculum       Kanimerlein 

Mt  24'*   secret  inner  chambers  penetralibus   Kaminer 

chambers 
Lk  12:>     closets  inner  chambers  cubiculis         hammern 

Lk  1221  store-  store-chamber    cellarium        Keller 

house 

The  Peshitta  has  (JoZ  (ta-wana)  in  all  four  passages,  and 
it  seem3  a  pity  that  '  store  closet  or  'Btore-chamber'  was  not 
used  by  RV  in  the  same  way  throughout. 


*  Cf-  J.  H.  Moulton  in  Expositor,  6th  ser.  ix.  [190*1  ^  ' 
ta.fi.tltH,,  f'-<>  and  i,yi.a.  are  overwhelmingly  attested  by  w» 
papyri,  where  there  are  only  rare  examples  of  a  curious  revel* 
sion,  like  that  in  Mt  2022'  (where  WH  read  t.tiv,  elsewhere  wh'i 
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Every  Jewish  house,  except  the  very  smallest 
huts,  would  have  a  small  room  opening  out  from 
the  'Hving-room,'  as  our  workmen's  cottages  have 
small  pantries,  larders,  etc.,  in  many  cases;  but 
few  houses  would  have  a  small  room  specially  for 
private  prayer.  Yet,  curiously,  many  writers  have 
assumed  that  Jewish  houses  did  have  '  prayer 
closets';  usually,  they  say,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  house,*_and  many  identify  it  with  the  vjrepyov 
(■■vty 'aliyyah).  Is  there  any  ground  for  this?  The 
'upper  rooms'  mentioned  in  NT  were  usable  as 
guest-chambers  (Mk  141S,  etc.),  large  enough  to 
accommodate  thirteen  persons  reclining  round 
tables,  and  (perhaps)  even  12n  persons  (Ac  l'a). 
Would  the  individual  worshipper  ha  able  to  enter 
such  an  important  room  in  a  house,  and  'shut 
tlie  door'  (Mt  6")  against  the  rest  of  his  family? 
Others  {e.g.,  Keil,  Biblical  Archeology,  §  95)  think 
of  the  frail  summer-house  on  the  tlat  roof. 

According  to  modern  European  ideas,  the  Vul- 
gate cnbiculttm,  '  bedroom,'  would  suit  the  context 
and  circumstances  well  in  Mt  6",  perhaps  in  Mt 
24-'1  and  Lk  123,  but  not  at  all  in  Lk  12-4.  Moreover, 
(a)  this  rendering  loses  the  connexion  with  the 
etymology  ;  (6)  the  use  of  separate  bedrooms  is  not 
common  in  the  East ;  (c)  there  are  other  Gr.  and 
Syr.  words  to  express  the  idea. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  Mt  6G  is  founded  on 
Is  26a\  €iae\6e  eis  to.  Ta^etd  gov,  airdnXettrov  tjjo  dvpav 
jot'.  But  the  motive  in  Isaiah  is  fear,  in  Matthew 
desire  of  loving  communion,  rafitlov  occurs  40 
times  in  LXX.  In  most  cases  it  retains  the  mean- 
ing 'store -closet'  (Dt  28s,  Sir  29'-,  etc.).  In 
other  cases  it  is  a  private  chamber  of  some  sort 
as  in  Mt  6* :  e.g.,  Gn  43M,  Dt  32M,  Jg  3-4.  The  last 
case  is  noticeable,  rafietov  is  denned  by  t<£  deptvq, 
and  represents  -nn  (Iieder),  while  vTrepyov  in  the  con- 
text is  'tdiyyah,  rather  implying  a  distinction.  The 
summer  '  upper  room '  (E\  '  parlour ')  had  a  summer 
'  closet '  (EV  '  chamber  ')  attached  to  it.  In  the  one 
Eglon  was  with  his  attendants  till  Ehud  came,  but 
they  afterwards  supposed  that  Eglon  had  retired 
into  the  other,  and  would  not  disturb  him. 

We  now  get  a  group  of  passages  which  explain 
Taiuitm.  In  KxSs{l2a),  Jg  15l,2(4)K6>-  ll3, .  2  Ch 
22n,  etc.,  it  is  the  special  'store-closet'  (leading  or 
opening  out  from  the  larger  room)  in  which  the 
bedding  required  by  night  was  stored  during  the 
day  (t&  rafieta  rQ>v  notruiv  or  rafielov  k\ivCiv).\  In 
such  a  'closet'  the  Philistines  were  hiding  while 
Delilah  practised  her  wiles  on  Samson  (Jg  16"-12, 
LXX,  also  Ec  10-"°).  In  such  a  '  closet '  for  holding 
the  bedding,  the  baby  prince  Joash  was  concealed 
when  Athaliah  murdered  the  rest  of  the  royal 
family.  Samson  was  possibly  in  the  '  living-room  ' 
when  his  wife's  father  prevented  him  from  entering 
the  rap-uov  (Jg  15l  LXX,  note  the  variant  of  A  «t's 
rbv  KoiTwva).  Such  small  rooms  or  closets  could  be 
used  as  more  private  sleeping-rooms  if  required, 
and  would  also  be  available  for  private  conference, 
concealment,  or  any  similar  purpose,  as  well  as  for 
the  normal  use  of  storing  the  bedding  and  other 
things  which  were  not  immediately  required.  Our 
Lord  advised  their  use  for  private  prayer.  Thus 
storage  was  the  primary  purpose  of  the  apartment. 
The  other  uses  were  secondary  ones,  or  adaptations. 

The  AV  'closet'  is  therefore  quite  as  correct  as 
the  RV  'inner  chamber.'  Of  course  we  do  not 
think  of  an  European  cupboard  with   shelves,  in 

*«t*t(i'0;  cf.  Liddell  and  Scott  sub  voce.  WH,  Notes  on  Ortho- 
graphy, ii.  146-170.  The  Textu*  Jlecrphtu,  according  to  Scri- 
vener, lias  the  older  form  in  Mt  6«  but  the  later  one  in  the  three 
other  places. 

*  Carr,  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools ;  Tholuck.  Sermon  on  the 
Mount ;  Unge,  St.  Matthew ;  after  Kuinoel,  and  Vitnnga,  de 
Syn.  i.  i.  6. 

t  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  ch.  v. ;  Pur.lne,  City  of  the  Sultan, 
i-  22 ;  Kitto,  Pictorial  Bible  on  Pr  616  and  2  K  ll2 ;  Hastings'  DB 
ii.  434". 


which  a  person  could  hardly  stand.     But  Dryden 
(Fables)  possibly  uses  '  closet '  in  the  sense  of  a 
store-closet,  as  raMe?oi/  in  Lk  12s*,  though  he  may 
have  meant '  private  chamber ' : 

'  He  furnishes  her  closet  first,  and  fills 
The  crowded  shelves)  with  rarities  of  sheila." 
Shakespeare  has  the  other  use  : 

'  The  taper  burneth  in  your  closet'  {Jul.  Cces.  ii.  i).» 
On  the  curious  Latin  renderings  of  d  (promptalihus) 
e  {prompt uartts)  in  Lk  123,  and  d  (prompt  iiarium) 
in  Lk  122\  cf.  Rbnsch,  Jtala  vnd  Vidgata,  pp.  32 
and  48,  and  Plummer,  'St.  Luke,'  in  Internntionnl 
Critical  Commentary.  Ueokgk  Eakmjcr. 

CLOTHES.— See  Dress. 

CLOUD.— The  cloud  appears  in  the  Gospels  at 
our  Lord's  Transfiguration  (Mt  175 1|  Mk  97,  Lk  !t34) 
and  (if  we  may  treat  tic  hist  verses  of  the  Book 
of  Acts  as  practically  ]>:irt  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel) 
at  His  Ascension  (Ac  1").  Twice  also  it  has  a 
place  in  His  own  prediction  of  His  coming  again 
(Mt  24^  ||  Mk  13*  ||  Lk  21^7,  Mt  2684 1|  Mk  14^). 

The  most  interesting  occurrence  of  this  cloud  is 
that  in  connexion  with  the  Ascension ;  but  it  is 
its  appearance  above  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration 
that  rules  the  interpretation  of  its  significance.  For 
there  a  voice  comes  out  of  it  which  is  that  of  the 
Heavenly  Father  :  it  is  seen  to  be  the  veil  of  the 
Divine  Presence.  Veiling  the  glory  which  no 
mortal  might  see  and  Jive,  veiling  yet  revealing 
the  Presence  of  God,  the  cloud  has  two  aspects,  of 
which  the  greater  and  more  characteristic  is  not 
the  negative  one  of  veiling,  but  that  positive  aspect 
in  which  it  attests  and  manifests  the  Divine  Pre- 
sence. To  come  under  its  shadow  (a  '  shadow,'  it 
would  seem,  of  light,  since  it  was  vz<p£\-q  dx^reivq) 
awoke  in  the  disciples  the  dread  felt  by  Jacob  at 
Bethel.  And  for  the  same  reason — that  this  cloud 
is  a  '  gate  of  heaven,'  at  which  a  man  may  stand  to 
hear  the  voice  of  God.  Here,  in  this  bright  cloud, 
the  two  spheres,  earthly  and  heavenly,  open  upon 
each  other.  The  cloud  is  less  a  veil  than  a  lifting 
of  the  veil.  Here  the  invisible  barrier  becomes 
a  portal  of  heaven,  through  which  may  come  the 
voice  of  the  Almighty,  and  entering  by  which 
Christ  is  passed  into  heaven.  It  is  a  'cloud  of 
heaven ' :  with  earth  and  human  life  upon  this 
side  of  it,  and  on  the  other  side  (not  sky  and  stars, 
but)  the  invisible  things  of  God,  the  heavenly 
sphere,  the  other  world. 

Thus  in  our  Lord's  Ascension  we  do  not  conceive 
of  Him  as  '  going  up '  farther  than  would  symbolize 
and  declare  His  departure  from  this  world :  '  He 
was  taken  up,  and  a  cloud  received  Him  out  of 
their  sight ' — they  saw  Him  go  and  they  saw  what 
door  opened  to  receive  Him.  As  identifying  this 
cloud  with  'heaven,'  compare  Ac  VJ,  'a  cloud  re- 
ceived him,'  with  l11  'received  up  from  you  into 
heaven ' :  with  which  agrees  2  P  1"- 18,  '  there  came 
a  voice  to  him  out  of  the  excellent  glory  .  .  and 
this  voice  we  (ourselves)  heard  brought  out  of 
heaven.'  The  voice  out  of  the  cloud  was  'out  of 
heaven'— the  disciples  in  beholding  Christ  enter 
the  cloud  '  beheld  him  going  into  heaven.' 

If  for  us  the  cloud  is  as  a  door  which  closes,  a 
veil  that  bides  (as  God  verily  is  a  God  that  hnleth 
Himself),  this  is  of  grace  :  '  thou  canst  not  follow 

*A  late  member  of  the  Abp.  of  Canterbury's  'Assyrian 
Mission '  informs  the  writer  of  this  article  that  the  I'eshitta 
word  in  the  form  ta-wana  '  is  still  retained  in  certain  parts  of 
the  mountain  districts,  where  many  old(classical)Syriac  words 
are  still  in  use,  but  it  is  not  used  colloquially  in  the  plains. 
Ta-uana  is  always  the  little  room  leading  from  the  large  living 
room  ;  it  is  that  in  which  the  spare  bedding  is  stored.  ItB 
primary  meaning  is  therefore  "store-room."  Bp.  Maclean  (Dic- 
tionary of  Vernacular  Si/riac)  gives  the  meanings  "closet," 
"store-room,"  but  if  he  had  reversed  these  two  words,  i.e. 
putting  "store-room"  first,  1  think  it  would  have  been  better." 
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me  now '  (Jn  13M)— '  ye  cannot  bear  it  now  '  (161-). 
And  the  cloud  is,  for  Christ's  disciples,  itself  an 
excellent  glory,  since  He  is  now  passed  within  it 
(not  behind  as  our  earthly  sun),  filling  it  with 
brightness  of  light.  He,  our  Redeemer  and  Advo- 
cate, the  Lord  who  is  our  Brother,  is  now  within 
the  cloud  that  covers  Sinai,  that  leads  through  the 
wilderness,  that  shines  above  the  Mercy-seat ;  that 
is  to  say— in  all  that  by  which  God  draws  near  to 
man  (in  His  law  as  in  Sinai,  in  His  providences  as 
in  the  shepherding  of  Israel,  in  religious  life  and 
worship  as  in  the  Holiest  of  all),  Christ  is  present, 
and  the  love  which  He  has  made  known,  bestowed 
and  sealed.  To  His  disciples  the  Law  is  no  more 
a  threat  and  fear,  but  is  written  upon  the  heart 
for  honour  and  obedience  ;  and  God's  providence  is 
trusted— the  sheep  follow,  for  they  know  His  voice; 
and  for  the  deep  things  of  the  soul  there  is  a  great 
High  priest  passed  into  the  heavens,  and  they  that 
know  His  name  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace. 
Literature  — The  Comm.  in  loc.,  eap.  Swete  on  Mk  9"; 
Ruskin,  Fronde*  Agrestex,  p.  178;  Huntingdon,  Christian 
Belismny  and  Lininq,  p.  168  ;  Westcott,  Jleuelat.  of  the  ltisen 
Lord,  p.  180  ;  Milligan,  Ascension  and  Heavenly  Priesthood  of 
our  Lord,  p.  21  ff. ;  Paget,  Studies  in  the  Christian  Character, 

p.  246  ff.  Arthur  \V.  Wothekspoon. 

COAL.— This  word  occurs  in  the  Gospels  only  in 
Jn  1S1H  and  2l9  (Gr.  in  both  6.v8paKta.,  meaning 
properly  'a  brazier  tilled  with  lighted  charcoal'). 
As  a  mineral,  coal  dues  not  exist  in  Palestine 
except  in  the  Witdy  Hutnmana  in  the  Lebanon, 
and  was  mined  there  only  during  the  rule  of 
Muhammad  Ali  about  1834  (Thomson,  The  Land 
and  the  Book,  1886,  iii.  193).  The  rendering 
'  coal '  must  be  taken  as  =  'charcoal.'  Both  in 
ancient  and  in  modern  times,  the  latter  substance, 
prepared  from  native  timber,  has  been  the  common 
fuel  of  the  East.  The  destruction  of  the  forests 
of  Palestine  and  Syria  may  be  assigned  as  the 
main  reason  for  the  absence  of  timbered  gables, 
and  the  universal  prevalence,  instead,  of  brickwork 
cupola  roofs,  and  also  for  the  wretched  substitutes 
for  fuel  now  employed  by  the  natives,  sucli  as  sun- 
dried  cakes  of  chart'  and  dung,  etc.  The  charred 
roots  of  the  desert  broom  {rothem,  see  Ps  1204)  make 
an  excellent  fuel,  and  are  much  in  demand  in  Cairo 
(Tristram,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Bible,  1889,  p.  360). 

The  geological  survey  of  Palestine  reveals  its 
uniformly  cretaceous  formation,  extending  from  the 
Lebanon  ranges  to  the  plateau  of  Hebron.  The 
earlier  rocks  of  the  carboniferous  period,  if  they  do 
exist  there  at  all  under  the  subsequent  strata,  are 
buried  at  quite  inaccessible  depths.  Traces  of  car- 
boniferous outcrop,  but  destitute  of  carbonaceous 
deposits,  have  been  found  in  the  sandstone  of  the 
southern  desert  and  the  limestone  of  the  Wddv 
Nasb.  * 

Literati-re.— W.  M.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book,  1886, 
in.  193;  Tristram,  Sat.  Hist,  of  Bible,  18S9,  p.  360;  Conder, 
lent  Work  in  Pal.  ii.  326;  Hull,  Mount  Seir,  etc.,  1889,  p.  194  ; 
Gesemus,  Thesaurus,  p.  280  ;  Hastings'  DB,  article  'Coal.' 

P.  Henderson  Aitken. 

COAT.— This  word  in  the  Gospels  usually  repre- 
sents the  Gr.  \itAv,  ic.  the  tunic  or  long  close- 
fitting  undergarment  worn  in  Palestine,  as  opposed 
to  the  ifi&riop  or  full  and  flowing  outer  garment  (see 
Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  Dress'). 

Our  Lord's  instructions  to  the  Twelve  included 
one  which  forbade  their  wearing  or  having  in  their 
possession  more  than  one  such  garment  (Mt  1010 
Mk  «'•,  Lk  if  ;  cf.  Lk  3»).  And  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  (lit  5";  cf.  Lk  G2*)  we  are  bidden  to 
cultivate  such  a  spirit  of  meekness  as  would  be 
illustrated  by  a  readiness  to  part  even  with  one's 
cloak  WttAnop)  to  him  who  took  away  one's  coat.* 

'  In  Luke  the  order  is  transposed,  the  cloak  coming  before 
would  S  torn  off."*  ""  ^  *  Which  the8e  two  *arment8 


The  soldiers  at  the  Crucifixion  (Jn  1923- 94)  took 
possession  of  the  Saviour's  garments,  according,  we 
suppose,  to  the  usual  practice.  The  outer  robes 
they  divided  into  four  parts,  one  for  each  of  the 
quaternion,  but  for  the  coat  (rbv  xirCiva),  in  close 
fulfilment  of  Ps  2218,  they  cast  lots,  not  wishin"  to 
tear  it  up,  because  it  was  'without  seam,  woven 
from  the  top  throughout.'  Josephus  {Ant.  in, 
vii.  4),  quoted  by  Bp.  Westcott,  tells  us  that  the 
long  robe  (xtTw  iroSripTjs)  of  the  high  priest  was  of 
this  character  :  '  This  vesture  was  not  composed  of 
two  pieces,  nor  was  it  sewed  together  upon  the 
shoulders  and  the  sides,  but  it  was  one  Ion*'  vest- 
ment, so  woven  as  to  have  an  aperture  for  the 
neck '  (Whiston's  tr. ).  Bp.  Westcott  further  quotes 
Chrysostom,  who  perhaps  wrote  from  personal 
knowledge,  as  thinking  '  that  the  detail  is  added 
to  show  "  the  poorness  of  the  Lord's  garments,  and 
that  in  dress  as  in  all  other  things  He  followed  a 
simple  fashion.""  Others  incline  to  the  view  that 
there  is  a  parallel  suggested  between  the  Eternal 
High  Priest's  garment  and  that  of  the  Aaronic 
high  priest.  In  any  case  the  seandess  robe  of 
Christ  has  often  been  taken  as  a  type  of  the  One 
(ideally)  Undivided  Church,  e.g.  by  Cyprian  in  a 
famous  passage  (de  Unit.  Eccl.  §  7),  where  he  con- 
trasts the  '  incorrupta  atque  individua  tunica'  of 
Christ  with  the  prophet  Ahijah's  robe,  which  he 
tore  in  dnodecim  scissttras  in  token  of  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  kingdom  (1  K  ll3<",■),  and  concludes: 
'  sacramento  vestis  et  signo  declaravit  ecclesife 
unitatem.'  For  the  part  which  the  Holy  Coat  has 
played  in  legend  at  Treves  and  elsewhere,  those  who 
are  curious  in  such  matters  may  consult  Gilden- 
meister  and  v.  Sybel,  Der  Heilige  Rock  zit  Trier  and 
die  -JO  anderen  heiligni  ungenahten  Jiocke3,  1845. 

We  may  note  finally:  (1)  that  the  word  'coat' 
(so  RV ;  AV  'fisher's  coat')  in  Jn  217  stands  for 
the  large  loose  garment  (^jtecSiJtijs)  which  St.  Peter 
threw  as  a  covering  over  his  almost  naked  body 
when  he  left  his  fishing  and  came  into  the  Master  s 
presence ;  (2)  that  it  was  the  under-garments 
(xtrujees)  that  the  high  priest  rent  when  he  '  heard 
the  blasphemy'  at  our  Lord's  trial  (Mk  1463;  see 
Swete's  notes,  in  loc).  See  also  Cloke,  Dress. 
C.  L.  Feltoe. 

COCK.— See  Animals,  p.  64%  and  following 
article. 

COCK-CROWING  (a\eKTopo<puvia).  —  The  word 
occurs  only  in  Mk  1335,  where  it  is  evidently  used 
to  designate  the  third  of  four  parts  into  which  the 
night  was  divided — 'at  even,  or  at  midnight,  or 
at  the  cock-crowing,  or  in  the  morning.'  In  OT 
times  there  were  only  three  watches  in  the  night— 
the  first,  the  middle,  and  the  last ;  but  by  the 
time  of  Christ  the  Roman  division  into  four 
watches  had  become  common,  though  it  had  not 
altogether  superseded  the  threefold  division  of  the 
Jews.  The  night  was  reckoned,  roughly  speak- 
ing, from  our  6  p.m.  to  6  a.m.,  and  these  twelve 
hours  were  divided  into  four  watches  of  three 
hours  each.  Jerome  says:  '  Nox  inquatuoryigihas 
dividitur,  qua;  singula;  trium  horarum  spatio  siip- 
putantur'  {Ep.  cxl.  8).  The  cock-crowing  in  Mk 
1335  thus  refers  to  the  third  watch  of  the  night, 
between  the  hours  of  12  and  3. 

Although  the  noun  'cock-crowing'  occurs  only 
once  in  the  NT,  each  of  the  four  Evangelists 
records  the  fact  that  on  the  night  of  the  betrayal 
Jesus  forewarned  Peter  that  before  the  cock  crew 
he  should  thrice  deny  his  Lord,  and  each  of  them 
also  records  a  crowing  of  the  cock  immediately 
after  the  denial  (Mt  26s4  and  «•  75,  Lk  22Ji  and  w- ", 
Jn  1338  1827).  In  St.  Mark  we  have  the  variations 
—all  the  more  significant  because  of  the  writers 
commonly  acknowledged  dependence  upon  the 
Petrine  tradition— that  Jesus  said  to  Peter, '  Before 
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the  cock  crow  twice,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice '  • 
and  in  correspondence  with  this  a  record  of  two 
distinct  coek-crowings  (Mk  14:il'-  «. ''"), 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  distinguish  between 
these  two  cock  -crow  in  gs  in  St.  Mark  as  occurring 
at.  definite  seasons  ot  the  night,  the  one  about 
midnight  and  the  other  at  the  first  approach  of 
dawn,  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  fourth 
or  morning  watch,  and  to  define  the  second  of  the 
two  as  the  gallicinitun  proper,  and  consequently 
the  only  one  of  which  the  other  three  Evangelists 
take  notice.  No  doubt  it  is  true  that  in  the°  most 
distinctive  sense  of  the  word  '  the  cock-crowiii",' 
as  an  indication  of  time,  refers  to  the  breaking  "of 
the  dawn ;  thus  in  the  Talmud  it  is  prescribed 
that  at  cock-crow  the  benediction  shall  be  used  : 
'Praised  be  Thou,  0  God,  the  Lord  of  the  world, 
that  givest  understanding  to  the  cock  to  dis- 
tinguish between  day  and  night.'  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact  cocks  crow  during  the  night,  in  the  East  as 
elsewhere,  at  irregular  times  from  midnight  on- 
ward; and  the  narrative  of  Mk  l46t,-7-!  does  not 
suggest  that  there  was  an  interval  of  anything 
like  three  hours  between  the  first  cock-crowing 
and  the  second.  The  probability  is  that  Jesus 
meant  no  more  than  this,  that  before  Peter  him- 
self had  twice  heard  the  cock  crow  he  should 
thrice  have  been  guilty  of  his  great  denial.  And 
if  we  accept  St.  Mark's  narrative  as  embodying 
Peters  own  account  of  the  incident,  it  will  seem 
natural  that  the  disciple  to  whom  the  warning 
was  directly  addressed,  and  on  whom  it  would 
make  the  deepest  impression,  should  distinguish 
between  two  separate  cock -cro wings  where  others 
thought  only  of  the  last. 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  cock  in  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  the  supposed  allusion  to  the  breed  in  1  K 
4«  (o-o-|-!,  translated  'fatted  fowls'  both  in  AV 
and  RV)is  very  doubtful.  It  may  be  that  Solomon 
had  imported  tliese  birds  from  the  East ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  in  the  Talmudical 
literature  the  cock  is  always  called  by  the  name 
tarnefjol  (Viar-in),  suggests  rather  that  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Palestine  from  Babylonia.*  But  while 
the  domestic  fowl  was  quite  familiar  to  the  Jews 
of  our  Lord's  time,  both  the  Mishna  and  the 
Midrash  state  that,  so  long  as  the  Temple  stood, 
the  breeding  or  keeping  of  cocks  in  Jerusalem  was 
forbidden,  on  the  ground  that  hy  scratching  in  the 
earth  they  dug  up  unclean  things,  thus  spreading 
the  contagion  of  Levitical  uncleanness,  and  even 
contaminating  the  sacrifices  of  the  altar.  On 
this  ground  exception  has  sometimes  been  taken, 
especially  from  Jewish  sources,  to  the  statements 
of  the  Evangelists  as  to  the  crowing  of  the  cock  in 
Jerusalem  on  the  .night  before  the  crucifixion.  But 
if  such  an  ordinance  existed,  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  it  could  be  strictly  enforced  in  a  city  like 
Jerusalem,  with  a,  large  and  mixed  population. 
In  particular,  we  must  remember  that  cock-lighting 
was  one  of  the  favourite  sports  of  the  Romans ; 
and  the  Roman  soldiers  of  the  garrison  would  con- 
cern themselves  very  little  about  any  Jewish  pro- 
hibition of  this  kind. 

LiTRftATtTRE.  —  Grimm-Thaver,  Lexirmt,  *.»*.  *>  MTwtu^u. ; 
Smith's  Lat.-Eng.  Diet.  s.v.  'Vicilia'  ;  Mi-vr's  Oiimii-ntni-y  <m 
Matthew;  Larue's  Life  of  Christ;  Andrew.  Li/,'  <>r  •><"•  L-ni 
upon  the  Earth,  p.  "52l";  Ena/r.  P.ihl.  ami  J e with  E,,<-„rh>- 
fcdia,  articles  'Cock'  and  'Day';  Hastings'  Dli,  artiHes 
Cock 'and  'Time.'cf.  Extra  Vol.  p.  477  f. 

J.  (.'.  Lambent. 
COINS.— See  Money. 

COLT.— See  Animals,  p.  63\  and  Entry  into 
Jerusalem. 

'  A  reference  to  the  cock  is  found  hy  some  scholars  in  Pr  30=" 
(EV  'greyhound'),  where  the  rni  (znrzii-)  of  MT  U  rendered 
Kv  the  LXX  a>;»7**;  similarlv '  Aquila  and  Theodotion,  the 
P-eshifta  ('Hbhakha)  and  the  Vulgate  (gallim). 


COMFORT.-The  Eng  ish  word  'comfort'  means 
being  made  strong  together.  The  idea  seems  to  be 
that  sorrow  weakens  or  shatters  the  whole  system 
of  the  afflicted  man,  and  that  the  dispelling  ,,f  hi* 
grief  braces  him  up  anew.  The  so.v  is  not"merely 
plastered  over  or  covered  with  a  sin-faco  skin  but 
healed,  so  that  the  sull'erer  becomes  ,w  vigorous  as 
before.  Such  is,  indeed,  the  comfort  imparted  bv 
Christ.  In  connexion  therewith  the  words  xa«T- 
koMu  and  Oapaiw,  or  $app£v,  are  both  employed 
In  NT  'beseech,'  'entreat,'  'exhort'  are  all  used 
as  equivalents  for  raptutaXiw,  while  WKX™r(S  is 
most  frequently  rendered  '  consolation  '  in  AV,  and 
0ap<r<fa>  or  0apptu  (the  former  in  imperat.  only)  is 
commonly  translated  'to  be  of  good  cheer.'  'But 
botli  TrapaKaX^u  and  irap6.K\v}ats  are  occasionally 
rendered  'comfort'  in  AV  {e.g.  Mt  54,  2  Cor  P), 
while  in  RV  'comfort '  has  usually  been  substituted 
for  'consolation'  of  AV  in  the  rendering  of  the 
noun.  In  three  places  (Mt  B5",  Mk  10",  Lk  8W) 
AV  renders  e&po-ei  'Be  of  good  comfort.'  In  the 
first  two  RV  substitutes  'Be  of  good  cheer,'  and 
in  the  last  drops  Bi.paet  from  the  text.  In  Jn. 
irapdicXrjTos,  which  occurs  four  times  (14,u-  -,i  lo-'fi  167), 
always  appears  in  EV  as  'the  Comforter.' 

While  the  mission  of  Christ  was  mainly  to  save 
men  from  their  sins,  it  was  also  His  purpose  to 
bring  them  true  relief  from  their  troubles.  In  His 
sermon  at  Nazareth  (Lk  4J6"17)  He  applied  to  Him- 
self the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (611-3),  which  tells  that 
the  Messiah  was  '  to  comfort  all  that  mourn.'  He 
would  indeed  have  failed  to  fullil  the  Messmnic 
expectation  if  lit;  had  not  set  Himself,  alike  by 
His  person,  His  gospel,  and  His  work,  to  heal  the 
broken  in  heart  and  to  comfort  the  people  of  Cod's 
choice  (cf.  Is  40').  Among  pious  Jews  the  phrase 
had  become  a  holy  oath,  lta  vidcam  co»nolutwih:m, 
etc.  (Alford  on  Lk  2"5).  Thus  Simeon  is  said  to 
have  been  '  looking  for  the  consolation  of  Israel ' 
(loc.  cit.),  where  irapaKh-qGiv  has  almost  a,  personal 
import  as  though  equivalent  to  rbv  XpiaTov  Kvpiov. 
The  whole  gospel  ot'  Jesus  Christ  is  therefore  one 
of  good  tidings  to  the  afflicted,  the  destitute,  the 
oppressed.  The  removal  of  the  cause  of  woe  in- 
volves the  furtherance  of  the  cure  of  woe.  In 
answer  to  the  Baptist's  question,  Jesus  named,  as 
one  of  the  signs  that  He  was  6  'Epx&pcvos,  '  the 
poor  have  good  tidings  preached  to  them  '  (tua-yyeM- 
^ovrai).     Accordingly,  in  the  very  forefront  of  His 

Krogramnie  as  announced  in  the  Stimun  on  the 
lount,  Christ  jjave  the  beatitude  of  comfort  to 
the  mourners  (Mt  54).  As  the  Revealer  of  the 
Father,  moreover,  He  was  bound  to  make  comfort 
one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  His  ministry, 
not  less  in  action  than  in  word.  The  Fatherly 
pity  (Ps  10313)  and  the  Motherly  tenderness  (Is 
66ia)  of  the  All-merciful  must  be  set  forth  hy  the 
Son  of  God,  if,  looking  on  Him  and  listening  to 
Him,  men  were  to  be  able  to  see  the  image  and  to 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  God. 

Christ  is  well  fitted  to  allbrd  comfort  not  only 
by  His  Divine  knowledge  of  our  deepest  needs  and 
of  what  best  meets  these  needs,  but  by  His  own 
human  experience  of  affliction  and  woe.  The 
Man  of  Sorrows,  the  One  acquainted  with  grief, 
as  well  as  the  God  of  all  comfort,  He  can  appre- 
ciate the  necessity  of  consolation  as  well  as  apply 
the  consolation  that  is  availing.  Having  suffered 
in  temptation,  He  is  able  to  succour  them  that 
are  tempted  (He  218).  The  pangs  of  Him  who 
'himself  bare  our  sicknesses'  fitted  Him  for  being 
the  true  Physician  for  the  wounded  in  heart. 
Through  His  own  weariness  He  has  won  multi- 
tudes of  the  heavy-laden  to  come  to  Him  for 
rest.*  The  exceeding  sorrow  even  unto  death  of 
His   own    soul    as    He    took   the   cup    from    His 

•  In  Expos.  Time*,  viii.  230  and  x.  48,  Nestle  shows  that  rest 
and  comfort  are  '  almost  identical  for  Semitic  feeling.' 
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Father's  hand  that  He  might  taste  death  for 
every  man,  lias  made  Him  able  to  give  ease 
and  peace  to  His  people  in  the  valley  of  the 
shadow.  One  of  the  occasions  when  comfort  is 
most  needed  is  bereavement :  and  perhaps  the 
tears  of  Jesus  at  the  tomb  of  Lazarus  (Jn  ll35) 
have  been  as  potent  to  solace  the  stricken  as  His 
word  to  the  widow  of  Nain,  'Weep  not'  (Lk  I'3). 
When  upon  the  cross  He  commended  to  one 
another's  care  and  sympathy  the  Virgin  Mother 
and  the  beloved  disciple : '  Woman,  behold  thy  son ! ' 
'  Behold  thy  mother  ! '  (Jn  193tf- S7),  we  see  how  truly 
Christ  entered  into  the  heart  of  the  afflicted 
children  of  men. 

Christ's  dealing  with  His  own  chosen  followers 
was  one  of  special  tenderness  in  their  hour  of 
sorrow.  He  knew  that  while  on  the  whole  His 
departure  was  expedient  for  them,  yet  it  would 
be  a  terrible  wrench,  and  expose  them  to  bitter 
persecution.  He  therefore  consoled  them  when 
sorrow  filled  their  heart  by  telling  them  that  He 
would  not  leave  them  orphans  (6p<pai>ous,  AV  'com- 
fortless,' RV  'desolate').  After  His  ascension  He 
would  be  nearer  to  them  in  spiritual  presence  than 
when  with  them  in  the  flesh  (Jn  14,8-2U,  cf.  Mt  28™). 
By  rising  from  the  dead  He  would  be  Victor  over 
the  world  in  its  direst  and  iiercest  assault,  and 
if  they  shared  with  Him  the  world's  hate  they 
would  also  share  His  triumph.  The  discourse 
(Jn  14-16}  which  began,  'Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled  :  ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me,' 
fitly  ended,  '  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation  : 
but  be  of  good  cheer  ;  I  have  overcome  the  world.' 
The  idea  of  future  compensation  for.  present 
sufferings  is  not  wanting  in  the  'consolation  in 
Christ.'  In  His  Father's  House  are  many  man- 
sions, on  entering  which  He  goes  to  prepare  a  place 
for  His  disciples,  where  they  shall  both  behold,  and 
be  partakers  of,  His  glory  (Jn  142  17--24).  The 
same  idea  of  a  compensating  '  weight  of  glory '  for 
'light  affliction  which  is  but  for  a  moment'  (2  Co 
41')  is  involved  in  the  parable  where  Abraham  says 
of  Lazarus,  '  Now  he  is  comforted'  (Lk  1625).  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  are  now  satisfied  with 
their  riches  and  have  no  hunger  for  righteous- 
ness, the  men  of  the  world  who  have  tlieir'portion 
m  this  life,  'have  received  their  consolation' 
(Lk  6J4:a). 
See  also  following  article. 
paudadkd.  Arthur  Pollok  Sym. 

COMFORTER  (TapdjAijros).— A  term  applied  to 
Christ  in  11  Vm  of  1  Jn  21,  and  four  times  (Jn  14IG-  w 
15*  16;)  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  the  meaning  of 
the  original  and  the  probable  source  from  which 
St.  John  derived  it,  see  art.  'Paraclete'  in  Hast- 
ings' DB  lit.  665-668.  The  active  sense  is  con- 
fined to  ecclesiastical  usage,  and  may  have  been 
emphasized  by  translators,  from  its  appropriate- 
ness to  the  circumstances  amidst  which  the  word 
nrstomns  in  Jn  H'» ;  but  the  passive  sense  may 
still  be  traced  in  relation  to  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  the  Spirit  being  called  and  sent  by  Them  to 
the  help  of  men,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of 
witnessing  for  God  at  the  tribunal  of  the  human 
reason  (Jn  ig»).  The  English  term  is,  however, 
qi.te  inadequate  Whilst  there  is  a  snggestion 
nornr, tH?'  cons,ol^lon  in  J"  14'°,  the  principal 
pomtsuf  St  John's  teaching  are  that  the  mission 
Pin  t  ,\  J?,  c.ont!nSent  upon  the  departure  of 
ne r,n,J  *}?\™  then/efonvard  continuous  and 
lnn  J"  "1C).  and  includes  functions  in  re- 
wor  ,1  •  #  c  ft:r  °lmm'  tl,e  disciples  and  'the 
^orld.      The  latter  He  will  convict  (Jn  16«-»)  in 


respect  of  the  three  d> 


ecisive  matters  of  sin,  right- 


n;'V'.rS'  an;'  JudK'»ent.  With  still  a  significant 
prefe  ence  for  words  of  an  intellectual  bearing. 
beVn  L  rl  tl.n™  ^dwniplete  the  instruction 
begun  by  Christ  (Jn  14*),  and  Euide  the  discing 
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1 14s6),  and  guide  the  disciples 


•into  all  the  truth'  (Jn  16'=).  See  art.  Holy 
Spirit.  The  predominant  cast  of  these  phrases 
almost  all  pointing  to  mental  processes,  is  in  itself 
a,  sufficient  evidence  of  the  unfitness  of  the  terra 

Comforter,  for  which  '  Paraclete '  (wh.  see)  n,H,t 
with  advantage  be  substituted.  '  ° 

R.  W  Moss 

COMING  AGAIN.-Though  He  had  appeared!,, 
the  world  to  found  the  kingdom  of  God  and  fulfil 
the  Messianic  hope  in  its  true  spiritual  ineanin.' 
[see  Advent],  Jesus  repeatedly  gave  it  to  be 
understood  that  the  object  of  His  mission  would 
not  be  perfectly  attained  in  that  first  comin" 
among  men.  There  was  to  be  a  break  in  His 
visible  connexion  with  earthly  affairs  (Mt  16s")  • 
He  would  depart  for  a  time  (Jn  14"  16') ;  but  He 
promised  that  He  would  come  again  to  continue 
His  work  and  carry  it  on  to  complete  fulfilment 
As  the  clouds  of  danger  gathered,  and  a  violent 
death  loomed  in  view,  He  began  to  speak  with 
growing  frequency  of  a  marvellous  and  triumphant 
return,  in  which  His  living  presence  and  power 
would  be  gloriously  revealed.  His  sayings  on  this 
subject,  however,  are  not  always  easy  to  inter- 
pret ;  they  do  not  all  refer  to  the  same  event ;  we 
rind  in  them  traces  of  His  having  in  His  mind 
more  than  one  coming,  and,  in  several  cases,  it  is 
only  by  a  careful  study  of  the  context  that  we  can 
discover  to  which  coming  His  words  were  meant  to 
point. 

The  comings  of  which  Jesus  spoke  from  time  to 
time  may  he  distinguished  as  follows  : 

1.  His  coming  after  His  death  to  make  patent 
to  the  disciples  His  continued  and  exalted  life, 
and  thereby  to  establish  their  faith  in  Him  as  their 
ever-living  Lord.  He  predicted  a  meeting  with 
them  in  Galilee  (Mt  263-,  Mk  14s8),  and  indicated 
that  though  for  a  little  while  they  should  not  see 
Him,  yet  after  a  little  while  again  they  should  see 
Him  (Jn  1419  16"). 

2.  His  coming  to  enter  into  fellowship  with  the 
disciples  in  a  closer  spiritual  reunion.  As  the 
Risen  One,  He  was  to  return  to  tliem  and  abide 
with  them  continually  (Jn  148ss),  manifesting  His 
presence  through  the  Paraclete,  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
and  guiding,  teaching,  sustaining  them  by  His 
gracious  working  in  their  hearts  (141"-"  15™  16"). 
It  would  appear  that  in  this  sense  Jesus  regarded 
His  coming  again  as  a  vital  experience,  to  be 
shared  by  all  believers  in  all  after  generations, 
thus  foreshadowing  His  abiding  presence  through 
the  Spirit  in  the  Christian  Church. 

3.  His  coming  to  remove  the  disciples  from  their 
toils  and  struggles  on  earth,  and  take  them  to  the 
place  He  would  prepare  for  them  in  His  Father's 
house  ( Jn  14- '),  that  where  He  was  they  might  be 
also. 

i.  His  coming  at  the  great  crises  of  history  to 
bring  to  their  disastrous  issues  the  sins  of  societies, 
nations,  and  religious  institutions,  and  to  vindi- 
cate His  power  over  all  the  corrupt  agencies  in  the 
world  that  oppose  His  truth.  In  the  solemn  dis- 
course on  the  future  recorded  in  Mt  24  and  Mk  13, 
there  are  certain  passages  which,  as  usually  inter- 
preted, convey  the  impression  that  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  State  was 
one  such  momentous  crisis  that  Jesus  had  par- 
ticularly in  view  (Mt  24"-~-  "■",  Mk  13"-!J- -'■=•; 
cf.  Lk  19"""  21»-=»-  *•  »J  23s"-30),  although  His  words 
may  be  recognized  as  covering  also  all  other 
marked  epochs  in  history,  in  which  His  triumphant 
glory  and  the  impotence  of  all  the  world-powers 
that  come  into  conflict  with  Him  are  made  clear. 
The  course  of  events  which  was  to  culminate^  in 
the  ruin  of  Jerusalem  was  to  be  the  first  startling 
revelation  of  His  victorious  energy  in  asserting 
His  supremacy  in  the  affairs  of  men  and  nations; 
and  this  is  apparently  suggested,  in  vivid  figura- 
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tive  language,  by  the  statement  to  the  high  priest, 
'Henceforth'— from  this  time  onward— 'ye  shall 
see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of 
power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven '  (Mt 
26"),  as  if  a  process  of  judicial  and  retributive 
manifestations  of  His  power  in  human  history 
would  then  begin. 

5.  His  tinal  coming  at  the  end  of  the  dispensa- 
tion He  had  inaugurated,  to  sit  in  judgment  over 
all  classes  and  nations  of  men,  to  apportion  their 
merit  and  demerit,  decide  their  destinies,  over- 
throw all  evil,  and  bring  the  kingdom  of  God  to 
its  supreme  triumph  and  glory.  This  final  and 
most  decisive  coming— which  will  be  more  fully 
discussed  under  Parousia— is  described  in  terms 
that  betoken  the  appearance  of  Jesus  in  august 
splendour  and  irresistible  authority.  He  is  to 
come  in  the  glory  of  His  Father  with  His  angels, 
and  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works  (Mt 
16-7) ;  seated  on  the  throne  of  His  glory,  He  is  to 
gather  before  Him  all  nations,  and  separate  them 
one  from  another  as  a  shepherd  divides  His  sheep 
from  the  goats  (Mt2531- 3-).  That  is  to  be  the  Last 
Day,  the  termination  of  the  existing  order  of 
things,  when  all  pretences  will  be  exposed,  obsti- 
nate unbelief  and  ungodliness  punished,  and  faith- 
fulness crowned  with  its  eternal  reward. 

That  these  several  comings  were  present  to  the 
mind  of  Jesus,  seems  sufficiently  evident  when  His 
recorded  utterances  are  duly  weighed.  We  may 
assume  that  they  were  regarded  by  Him  as  the 
forms  of  manifestation  by  which,  in  the  future,  He 
would  give  proof  of  His  living  presence  and  conquer- 
ing power.  They  were  the  varying  stages  in  the 
development,  after  His  death,  of  His  victorious 
work  for  the  establishment  of  righteousness  and 
the  destruction  of  evil.  Hence  they  could  all  be 
conceived  and  predicted  under  one  name  ;  but,  as 
Beyschlag  remarks,  under  the  conditions  of  pro- 
phecy, each  stage  was  not  seen  as  something  apart ; 
they  were  felt  and  described  as  so  many  phases 
of  the  whole,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
moment  (NT  Tkeol.  i.  202).  On  that  account  there 
is  discernible  in  the  predictions  of  Jesus  an  occa- 
sional blending  of  one  coming  with  another  ;  at 
least  in  the  reports  furnished  by  the  Evangelists 
it  does  not  always  distinctly  appear  to  what  pre- 
cise form  of  His  future  manifestation  His  words 
apply.  Probably  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  all 
His  future  comings  were  wrapped  up,  as  in  a  seed, 
in  the  thought  of  His  spiritual  coming,  His  coming 
in  the  fulness  of  His  spiritual  life  and  power,  as 
an  effective  and  abiding  force  on  the  side  of  God, 
to  act  on  the  hearts  and  lives  of  His  faithful  fol- 
lowers, and  also  on  the  general  life  of  the  world. 
This  view  makes  His  several  comings  fall  into 
line  as  phases  or  stages  of  a  continuous  process,  in 
which,  sometimes  through  the  quickened  vitality 
of  His  Church,  sometimes  through  the  catastrophic 
action  of  the  moral  laws  and  forces  which  lie 
behind  the  movements  of  human  society,  His  in- 
vincible operation  should  be  revealed,  until  the 
final  consummation  is  reached  in  the  sovereign 
manifestation  of  His  authority  and  glory  at  the 
end  of  the  age. 

It  has  been  suggestively  shown  by  Wendt 
(Teaching  of  Jesus,  vol.  ii.  297,  305)  that  it  is  on 
the  utterances  of  Jesus  regarding  His  spiritual 
coming  in  the  hearts  of  believers  that  the  Fourth 
Gospel  lays  the  principal  and  almost  exclusive 
stress;  and  probably  it  is  in  the  light  of  Jesus' 
predictions  of  this  spiritual  or  dynamical  coming 
that  we  are  to  find  the  clue  to  wlint  He  meant  in 
His  sayings  respecting  the  historical  coming  or 
comings,  and  the  great  apocalyptic  coming,  which 
the  Synoptics  report  with  special  fulness  and 
detail.  The  coming  again  of  -Jesus  may  thus  be 
conceived  as  a  series  of    manifestations  of    His 
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living  presence  and  activity  in  the  world  cul- 
minating  rn  a  glonous  triumph  at  the  Last  Day, 
when  He  shall  sit  as  Judge  of  all.  J' 

COMING  TO  CHRIST.-Under  tMs'L^^we 
bang  together  a  number  of  passages,  all  sayings 
ot  Jesus,  most  of  them  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which 
express  at  once  His  widest  invitation  to  men  and 
His  strongest  claims  upon  them.  Outside  these 
there  is  a  much  larger  group  of  passages,  occurring 
in  all  the  Gospel*,  many  of  which  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  inner  group.  The  expression 
thus  frequently  occurring,  and  used  in  the  few 
passages  first  mentioned  to  convey  the  deepest 
truths  of  the  gospel,  is  based  on  the  everyday 
events  of  our  Lord's  ministry  and  of  ordinary-  life 
In  its  literal  meaning  it  occurs  constantly  throu»h- 
out  the  Gospel  narrative.  We  may  here  disregard 
this  widest  class  of  passages,  which  speak  of  the 
multitudes  who,  from  very  various  motives,  *  came 
to  Christ'  to  see  and  to  hear  Him,  and  fix  our 
attention  on  those  which  have  a  moral  and  spiritual 
significance.  The  latter,  bearing  directly  on  the 
proclamation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  on  the 
conditions  of  membership  in  it,  are  of  supreme 
importance. 

The  constructions  used  in  these  groups  of  passages  may  here 
be  noticed.  In  nearly  all  of  thein  we  have  the  simple  verb 
tezwi  followed  by  t,oo,-  with  the  accusative.  In  Mt  ll'-»  we 
have  the  interjectional  adverb  hurt  with  -rpos  and  the  accusa- 
tive. In  the  kindred  passage.  He  7s5,  the  compound  vpwip. 
Z°P<*'  occurs  with  the  dative.  In  a  closely  allied  group  of 
passages,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  Inter,  ipxtuau 
is  followed  by  it.eu  and  the  genitive.  The  call  to  the  earliest 
disciples  is  Itu-rt  in™  pa,  (Sit  4ia,  Mlt  1'7).  In  some  passages 
(Mt  1024  ion,  jn  540  C44 ;  cf.  7J4.  at  gsir  1333)  tf]L.  aorist  of  if&Zmt 
is  used,  Che  'coming'  being  regarded  as  complete,  while'  in 
others  the  use  of  the  present  indicates  that  the  'coming'  is 
thought  of  as  in  progress  (cf.  Westcott  on  Jn  tH4).  i„  jn  ginn 
r£u  with  vpoi  and  the  accusative  signifies  arrival,  attainment. 
In  many  passages  of  the  second  group,  some  of  which  will  be 
used  in  illustration  of  the  subject,  we  have  the  fact  of  the 
coming  without  the  use  of  any  of  the  phrases  here  men- 
tioned. 

Among  the  crowds  who  flocked  to  Jesus  were 
many  who  came,  or  who  were  brought  by  their 
friends,  because  of  some  special  need.  Blind  and 
deaf  and  dumb  came  to  have  their  lost  senses 
restored  (Mt  93-fl-  20-!lff-,  ilk  732ff-,  Jn  9ur-  et  al.). 
Lepers  cried  to  Him  for  cleansing  (Mt  8-H-  [|  Lk 
IT1-*-).  The  lame  and  the  palsied  came,  or  were 
brought,  to  Him  for  renewal  of  their  powers  (Mt 
9-ff;  ||  Jn  5-ff-).  More  than  once  the  friends  of  the 
dying  or  the  dead  came  beseeching  Him  to  give 
them  back  their  loved  ones  from  the  grasp  of 
death  (Mt  918ff-  ||  Jn  ll,ff).  Obviously  this  'com- 
ing' was  in  most  cases  much  more  than  a  mere 
physical  fact.  The  whole  motive  does  not  in  all 
cases  lie  open  to  us,  but  in  many  we  know,  and  in 
others  there  is  no  room  for  doubt,  that  there  was 
behind  the  coming  an  attraction  of  His  person,  a 
perception  of  and  faith  in  His  power  to  bless,  u 
confidence  in  His  mercy  and  grace,  apart  from 
which  even  the  most  needy  would  not  have  been 
moved  to  come  to  Him.  This  is  in  some  instances 
conspicuously  clear,  and  is  recognized  by  Jesus 
with  joy.  Thus  the  '  faith  '  of  the  centurion  (Mt 
85ff-)  is  declared  to  be  greater  than  any  He  had 
found  in  Israel.  For  her  'great  faith'  the  prayer 
of  the  Syro-Phrenician  woman  is  granted  (Mt 
15'22ff-).  The  latter  is  one  of  many  cases  in  which 
the  faith  of  those  who  came  to  Him  was  tested  by 
Jesus  before  He  complied  with  their  request  (cf. 
Mt  038,  Jn  448,  and  many  others).  This  testing  of 
faith  shows  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  inci- 
dents, even  where  the  blessing  craved  and  granted, 
looked  at  merely  from  the  outside,  is  purely 
physical.  This  is  still  more  the  case  where  the 
need  which  brought  men  to  Christ  was  not  physical, 
but  moral  or  spiritual,  e.g.  Nicodemus  to  some 
extent  (Jn  3),  Zaccha?us  the  chief  publican  (Lk 
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r-),  and 


192ff-),  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner  (Lk 
many  others. 

From  these  cases  we  pass  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion to  the  higher  level  of  meaning  of  the  phrase 
'coming  to  Christ.'  The  passages  in  which  this 
occurs  are  entirely  words  of  Jesus.  He  calls  men 
to  come  to  Him.  For  the  most  part  His  call  is 
that  of  gracious,  loving  invitation.  But  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Jews  because  they  would  not 
come  to  Him  (Jn  5M ;  cf.  Mt  223,  Jn  1G9)  shows 
that  under  the  graciousness  of  the  invitation  there 
lies  the  assertion  of  a  paramount  claim.  These 
are  two  aspects  of  Christ's  call  which  it  may  be 
well  to  consider  to  some  extent  apart.  Experi- 
mentally they  must  always  go  together. 

In  Mt  ll28*-  we  have  the  great  call  of  Jesus  to 
those  who  'labour  and  are  heavy  laden,'  with  its 
promise  of  '  rest.'  These  verses  bear  a  likeness  to 
several  passages  of  the  OT,  especially  to  Jer  616 
'Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Stand  ye  in  the  ways  and 
see,  and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good 
way,  and  walk  therein,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for 
your  souls.'  But  the  Heb.  word  firr?  'rest,'  is 
rendered  in  the  LXX  not  by  avawavinv,  the  word 
usud  in  Mt  ll-u  (cf.  ivairainTw,  V.113),  but  by  ayptcftop 
(or  aytafffidv).  Some  have  thought  that  there  is 
here  an  echo  of  the  words  of  Jesus  ben  Sira  (Sir 
qui.  m.  5i^-^)t  with  which  our  Lord  was  probably 
familiar  (see  Expositor's  Greek  Testament,  in  loco). 
But  the  word,?  of  Christ,  in  the  greatness  of  the 
call  and  of  the  promise,  and  in  the  connexion  of 
both  with  His  own  person,  go  far  beyond  those  of 
Ben  Sira  or  anything  which  we  find  in  the  canoni- 
cal books  of  the  OT.  The  call  is  probably  ad- 
dressed in  the  first  instance  to  those  who,  groaning 
under  'the  yoke  of  the  law,'  which  generations  of 
Rahbinic  teaching  and  Pharisaic  formalism  had 
made  intolerable,  had  no  hope  of  rest  for  their 
souls.  But  it  goes  beyond  that,  as  the  whole 
ministry  of  Christ  shows,  to  all  those  on  whom 
the  burdens  of  life  press  heavily,  and  especially  to 
those  who  are  being  borne  down  by  the  weight  of 
sin.  To  all  Christ  offers  '  rest,'  a  ceasing  from  the 
crushing  weight  and  from  the  hopeless  toil,  an 
inward,  satisfying  peace. 

The  words  of  Jesus  in  Jn  I37  (cf.  635)  are  even 
greater  than  those  just  considered.  Under  the 
natural  figure  of  '  thirst'  and  the  companion  figure 
of  'hunger,'  He  speaks  of  the  deepest  needs°and 
longings  of  the  soul  of  man— not  those  which  are 
passing  and  accidental,  but  those  which  are  essen- 
tial and  permanent,  above  all,  the  need  of  God— 
and  promises  to  all  who  come  to  Him  a  perfect 
and  abiding  satisfaction.  They  should  not  only 
themselves  he  satisfied,  but  by  the  'receiving*  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  should  become  sources  of  blessin<- 
to  others.  ° 

To  these  two  great  promises  we  may  add  the 
words  of  Jesus  in  Jn  5W,  which  imply,  under  the 
condemnation  of  those  who  would  not  come  to 
Him,  a  promise  of  '  life '  to  those  who  do  come. 
1  his  evidently  means  a  life  other  than  that  which 
they  already  had,  a  life  in  union  with  God  as  con- 
trasted with  their  life  apart  from  Him,  a  life  in 
whose  abundance  man  finds  perfect  satisfaction 
and  the  purpose  of  God  is  realized,  a  life  which  is 
eternal  Into  the  enjoyment  of  this  life  lie  who 
cometh  to  Christ '  enters  at  once,  but  its  full 
realization  belongs  to  the  future. 

The  supreme  promise  of  Christ,  embracing  and 
transcending  all  others,  is  implied  in  Jn  H«  '  No 
man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  me.'  Access  to 
I','":  f£"°)vslu»  yith  Him,  are  dependent  on  com- 
Him i  "cf   Jn G™')     arC  1Jr°misea  to  aI1  who  come  t0 

We  infer  from  our  study  of  the  passages  cited, 
that,  on  one  side  'coming  to  Christ'  is  practically 
synonymous  with  faith  in  Him.     It  is  the  active 


movement  of  the  soul  towards  Christ.  More  than 
once  'cometh '  and  ' believeth '  occur  as  parallel,  if 
not  virtually  synonymous,  expressions  {cf.  Jn V* 
7a7'-).  'The  first  word  presents  faith  in  d-.r_d  as 
active  and  outward,  the  second  presents  faith  in 
thought  as  resting  and  inward'  (Westcott  on  Jn 
G"5).  The  'coming 'is  the  response  of  the  soul  in 
its  natural  cravings,  in  its  need,  in  its  sin,  to  the 
call  of  Christ.  It  is  its  recognition  in  act,  the  act 
of  trust,  of  His  readiness  to  receive  and  His 
power  to  bless. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  side  of  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase.  There  is  another  which  is  largely 
overlooked,  perhaps  because  it  does  not  iniuiedi- 
ately  appeal  to  man's  sense  of  need. 

Christ's  condemnation  of  the  unbelieving  Jews 
(Jn  5J0)  has  already  been  mentioned.  This  implies 
that  man's  destiny  depends  on  his  attitude  to 
Christ.  In  Lk  QMff-  this  is  still  more  clearly 
stated.  '  Coining,'  the  first  movement  of  the  soul 
to  Christ,  is  associated  with,  and  derives  spiritual 
and  permanent  value  from,  hearing  and  doin«-  the 
words  of  Christ.  The  mere  lip  acknowledgment 
of  Him  is  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing,  for  it 
brings  disaster ;  the  heart  acknowledgment,  issu- 
ing in  obedience,  is  everything.  This  is  stated 
even  more  strongly  in  Lk  1438  'If  any  man  cometh 
unto  me,  and  hateth  not  his  own  father,  and 
mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and 
sisters,  yea,  and-  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my 
disciple.'  The  next  verse  carries  us  a  step  further,' 
from  the  'coining  to'  to  the  'coming  after,'  from 
the  negative  '  hating'  or  renunciation  to  the  posi- 
tive '  bearing '  or  '  taking  up '  of  the  cross  (cf.  Mt 
1624,  Mk  83',  Lk  9"s).  These  are  Christ's  conditions 
of  discipleship,  stringent,  at  first  sight  even  re- 
pulsive. Mt  1037  may  be  compared  with  Lk  14-6, 
not  as  toning  down  the  demands  of  Christ,  but  as 
helping  us  to  understand  them.  He  claims  to  be 
the  first,  and  in  a  profound  sense  the  only  object 
of  man's  affection  and  devotion.  None  other  shall 
stand  before  Him,  none  other  beside  Him.  There 
is  here  no  condemnation,  no  abrogation  of  the 
claims  of  human  affection,  which  are  Divine  in 
their  origin,  and  have  been  strengthened  and 
beautified  under  the  influence  of  Christ.  But 
there  is  a  demand  that  these  shall  stand  aside, 
shall  be  put  aside  ruthlessly  and  with  the  heart's 
whole  passion,  so  far  as  they  come  into  conflict  or 
rivalry  with  the  claims  of  Christ.  The  'great 
possessions'  of  the  rich  young  ruler  stood  between 
him  and  Christ.  Father  and  mother,  wife  and 
child,  do  the  same  with  others.  If  so,  'he  cannot 
be  my  disciple.'  Further,  Christ  demands  the 
taking  up  of  the  cross  ;  that  is,  not  the  acceptance 
of  trials,  often  trifling  trials,  as  they  come  to  us, 
to  which  in  common  use  this  great  word  has  been 
reduced,  but  the  readiness,  for  His  sake,  to  follow 
Him  to  shame  and  to  death. 

While,  then,  'coming  to  Christ '  means,  on  the 
one  hand,  faith  in  Him,  a,  movement  of  the  soul 
to  Him  for  the  acceptance  of  the  blessings  He 
offers,  it  means,  on  the  other  hand,  no  less  clearly 
an  absolute  surrender  of  the  soul,  of  the  whole 
man  to  Him.  This  aspect  of  the  truth  already 
emerges  in  Mt  1  lJ8ff-  '  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and 
learn  of  me.  .  .  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my 
burden  is  light.'  This  involves  the  recognition  or 
Him  as  'Lord,'  a  whole-hearted  obedience,  an 
absolute  surrender  in  which  nothing,  not  even  the 
dearest  object  of  earthly  affection,  shall  weigh 
with  us  against  Him,  a  readiness  to  suffer  shame 
and  death  for  His  sake.  This  is  to  '  come  to  him 
in  the  fullest  sense,  to  come  '  to '  in  order  to  coming 
'after' ;  this  is  to  become  His  disciple.  It  seems 
harsh  and  repellent :  it  is  not  really  so.  It  is  the 
detachment  from  the  lower  in  order  to  attachment 
to  the  higher.     It  is  the  weaning,  it  may  be  the 
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wrenching,  of  the  soul  from  nil  else,  that  it  may 
be  united  to  God.  There  is  no  other  way  to  the 
highest  good. 

The  call  of  Christ,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  an 
invitation  or  as  a  claim,  raises  in  an  acute  form  the 
question  of  His  Person.  Its  bearing  on  this  can 
ouly  be  indicated,  not  fully  discussed,  in  this 
article.  Christ's  call  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  uni- 
versal call.  The 'all  ye 'of  Mt  U-8  has  no  limits 
of  space  or  time  within  the  limits  of  human  per- 
sonality and  need.  It  is  the  gospel  for  all  men  of 
all  times  and  of  all  lands.  It  is  the  keynote  of 
the  whole  NT  and  of  all  evangelical  thought  and 
preaching.  On  the  other  hand,  Christ's  call  is  an 
exclusive  call.  It  is  '  Come  unto  me,'  shutting  out 
all  other  teachers  or  saviours.  He  professes  to  li- 
able to  satisfy  all  human  need,  even  the  deepest— 
that  of  the  consciousness  of  sin.  He  claims  to  bo 
the  only  object  of  affection  and  obedience.  He 
declares  Himself  the  only  way  to  God.  Either 
His  professions  and  claims  are  false  and  absurd,  or 
He  is  more  than  a  man,  more  than  the  greatest 
among  the  great,  than  the  best  among  the  good. 
If  we  admit  His  claims— and  they  find  the  fullest 
justification  in  the  history  of  faith  — we  must 
make  our  confession  with  St.  Peter :  '  Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God'  (Mt 

Another  question,  the  full  discussion  of  which 
lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article,  must  be 
mentioned.  The  movement  of  the  soul  to  Christ 
does  not  originate  with  itself.  Jesus  traces  it  to 
the  'drawing'  of  the  Father  (Jn  G"f- ;  cf.  Jn  123J). 
In  this  we  have  a  suggestion  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  involves 
neither  compulsion  on  the  one  hand  nor  lessening 
of  human  responsibility  on  the  other.  A  man's 
coming  to  Christ,  under  the  Divine  influence,  is  a 
voluntary  surrender.  A  man's  refusal  to  come  is 
and  will  be  just  ground  of  condemnation. 

It  remains  only  to  point  out  the  harmony  of  the 
rest  of  the  NT  with  the  teaching  of  Christ  in  the 
Gospels  in  respect  of  our  subject.  The  phrase 
'coming  to  Christ' belongs,  it  is  true,  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  Gospels,  and  is  found  in  its  highest 
meaning  mainly  in  that  of  St.  John  (but  see  1  P  24, 
Kev  22",  and  cf.  He  7'-).  But  all  the  NT  is  Christo- 
centric,  and  implies  a  call  to  men  to  come  to 
Christ.  'In  none  other  is  there  salvation:  for 
neither  is  there  any  other  name  under  heaven  that 
is  given  among  men  wherein  we  must  be  saved ' 
(Ac  412),  sums  up  the  whole  teaching  of  NT  history 
and  letters.  But  there  is  a  diflen-nce  between  the 
Gospels  and  the  other  books  which  it  is  important 
to  notice,  not  a  difference  .in  essential  truth,  but  in 
the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  presented.  In 
the  Gospels,  '  Come  unto  me '  is  the  personal  call  of 
Christ  as  teacher  and  Lord.  In  the  rest  of  the 
NT  the  call  is  to  the  crucified  and  ascended  Christ. 
This  is  indeed  anticipated  in  the  Gospels  {e.g.  Mt 
2028,  Jn  123J  ct  fiL),  but  its  full  development  before 
the  death  of  Christ  would  have  been  premature,  if 
not  impossible.  Immediately  after  the  Crucifixion 
and  Ascension,  however,  these  two  great  historical 
facts  are  placed  in  the  foreground  of  Apostolic 
preaching,  e.g.  in  St.  Peter's  sermon  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  (Ac  2),  in  his  remonstrance  with  the 
people  after  the  healing  of  the  lame  nuin  (ch.  3),  in 
the  declaration  before  the  Council  (5-"'r).  They 
are  the  central  truths  of  the  Pauline  an.l  other 
letters:  'We  preach  Christ  crucified'  (1  Co  lw), 
'Far  be  it  from  me  to  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  (Gal  014),  'He  is  able  to 
save  to  the  uttermost  them  that  draw  near  to  God 
through  him,  seeing  lie  ever  liveth  to  make  inter- 
cession for  them'  (He  7-\  cf.  Itev  ">■'  etc.).  We 
must  interpret  the  invitation  and  the  claim  in  the 
•light  of  the  Cross  and  of  the  Throne. 
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COMMANDMENTS.-As  commandments  (™0U 
Jesus  recognizes  (1)  the  injunctions  of  the  Deca- 
logue, (2)  certain  other  requirements  of  similcr 
ethical  character  laid  down  in  the  Law.  In  one 
instance  (Mk  H)n)  the  Mosaic  regulation  for  divorce 
is  quoted  as  a  'commandment,'  but  its  temporary 
provisional  nature  is  clearly  indicated.  '  This  coni- 
mandment,'  given  for  a  time  in  view  of  special 
circumstances,  is  implicitly  contrasted  with  the 
true  and  abiding  ivroKal.  In  (he  case  of  a  purely 
ritual  ordinance  the  term  vpoairatev  is  used  (Alt  8* 
Mk  1"   Lk5u). 

The  main  passages  in  which  our  Lord  defines  His  attitude  to 
the  commandments  are  :  (1)  the  exposition  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mqunt  (Mt  5"^);  (2)  the  criticism  of  Pharisaic  tradition 
(Mt  151  2;»,  Mk  ?i-2 1;  ,.(.  a]S0  .Mt  .»j)  ;  (a)  the  replv  to  the  rich 
voting  ruler  (Mt  lfW-21,  Mk  10"*  =',  Lk  ltfio-iu,) ;  (*)  the  dialogue 
«ith  the  lawjer  (Mt  2233-40,  j|k  122a  w  Lk  llj'J-'  .'>).  The  treat- 
ment of  the  Sabbath  commandment  (Mlc  2->  '■",  Lk  C1-'*  1310-ic) 
will  have  to  be  considered  under  Law  and  Sabbath. 

It  is  assumed  by  Jesus  that  the  commandments 
were  given  directly  by  God,  and  as  such  they  are 
contrasted  with  the  'traditions  of  men  '  (Mt  156, 
Mk  7b- !l).  This  assumption  of  their  Divine  origin 
determines  His  whole  attitude  towards  them.  "As 
ordained  by  Cod  they  are  valid  for  all  time  and 
authoritative  ;  the  keeping  of  them  is  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  eternal  life  (Mt  1917,  Mk  101U) ; 
men  will  take  rank  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
according  to  their  obedience  to  the  commandments 
(Mt  5I!').  It  is  objected  to  the  Pharisees  as  their 
chief  offence  that  they  have  perverted  and  overlaid 
with  tradition  the  commandments  of  God  (Mt  153, 
Mk  7"). 

In  view,  then,  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  com- 
mandments, Jesus  accepts  them  as  the  eternal 
basis  of  morality.  His  own  ethic  is  presented  not 
as  something  new,  but  as  a  truer  and  more  inward 
interpretation  of  the  existing  Law.  It  has  been 
maintained  (most  notably  in  recent  times  by 
Tolstoi)  that  Jesus  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
enacts  an  entirely  new  moral  code, — live  new  laws 
in  contrast  to  those  oulained  '  in  old  time.'  This, 
however,  is  opposed  to  His  own  declaration,  'I 
came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil.'  The  authority 
which  He  claims  for  Himself  is  not  an  authority  to 
originate  Jaws,  but  to  explain  more  fully  in  their 
Divine  intention  those  already  laid  down  by  God. 
'  It  was  said  to  them  of  old  time, — I  say  unto  you,' 
implies  an  opposition  not  of  the  Decalogue  and  the 
new  Christian  code,  but  of  the  ancient  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Decalogue  and  the  Christian  interpreta- 
tion. Where  the  men  of  old  time  stopped  short 
with  the  letter,  Jesus  unfolds  the  inward  principle 
which  must  henceforth  he  accepted  as  the  true  aim 
of  the  commandment.  '  Thou  shalt  not  kill '  pro- 
hibits anger,  scorn,  contention.  'Thou  shalt  not 
commit  adultery  '  demands  chastity  of  heart  as  well 
as  of  outward  act.  The  law  that  forbids  false 
swearing  requires  in  the  last  resort  abstinence 
from  all  oaths,  and  perfect  simplicity  and  truthful- 
ness. The  case  is  somewhat  different  with  the  two 
remaining  rules  which  are  subjected  to  criticism 
('an  eye  for  an  eye,'  '  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
and  hate  thine  enemy').  Here  our  Lord  indeed 
appears  to  set  new  laws  of  His  own  over  against 
the  imperfect  maxims  of  the  ancient  morality. 
But  He  is  still  emphasizing  what  He  conceives  to 
be  the  real  drift  of  the  Divine  legislation,  in  con- 
trast to  the  false  and  limited  constructions  which 
men  had  placed  upon  it. 

The  ethical  teaching  of  Jesus  is  thus  based  on  the 
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Divinely- °iven  commandments.  It  claims  to  be 
notliin"  more  than  a  '  fulfilment,*  a  reinterpret^ 
tion  of  them  in  the  light  of  their  inward  spirit  and 
purpose.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  so  trans- 
formed by  this  unfolding  of  their  ultimate  intention, 
as  to  result  in  a  code  of  morality  which  is  radically 
new.  This  is  recognized  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
where  the  originality  of  the  Christian  law  is 
brought  into  clear  prominence  (see  art.  New  Com- 
mandment). It  remains  to  consider  how  Jesus, 
while  accepting  the  commandments,  replaced  them 
in  effect  by  a  new  ethic,  different  in  character  as 
well  as  wider  in  range.  The  process  by  which 
He  thus  transformed  them  can  be  traced,  with 
sufficient  distinctness,  in  the  Synoptic  teaching. 

( 1 )  The  Moral  Law  is  freed  from  its  association 
with  outward  ritual.  Jesus  does  not  definitely 
abrogate  the  ritual  ordinances  ('ye  ought  not  to 
leave  the  other  undone,'  Mt  23-*),  but  He  makes 
the  distinction  plain  between  these  and  the  higher 
obligations,  justice,  mercy,  and  faith.  He  sub- 
ordinates the  law  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  require- 
ments of  duty  and  humanity  (Mk  2-7,  Lk  69 1315- 1G) ; 
He  confronts  the  formal  piety  of  His  time  with  the 
Divine  demand  as  stated  by  Hosea :  '  I  will  have 
mercy  and  not  sacrifice '  (Mt-913127) ;  He  challenges 
the  whole  system  of  rules  concerning  meat  and 
drink  by  His  great  principle,  '  that  which  cometli 
out,  not  that  which  goetli  in,  defileth  a  man'  (Mt 
15",  Mk  715).  This  principle,  applied  to  its  full 
extent,  meant  the  abolition  of  the  Levitical  law. 

(2)  In  a  similar  manner  the  'traditions'  which 
had  gathered  around  the  Law  and  obscured  its 
genuine  meaning  are  swept  away.  The  ethical 
teaching  of  Jesus  is  directed,  in  the  first  place, 
to  restoring  the  commandments  to  their  original 
simplicity  and  purity.  In  the  glosses  and  corol- 
laries with  which  Pharisaic  ingenuity  had  overlaid 
them,  He  sees  an  attempt  to  narrow  the  scope  and 
weaken  the  full  stringency  of  the  Divine  law.  He 
instances  the  casuistry  which  made  it  possible  to 
evade  a  strict  obedience  to  the  command,  '  Honour 
thy  father  and  mother'  (Mt  lo^,  Mk  71U13).  As 
against  such  trifling  with  the  law  of  God.  He 
insists  on  an  honest  acceptance  of  it  in  its  plain 
and  literal  meaning.  The  ten  thousand  command- 
ments into  which  the  Decalogue  had  been  divided 
and  subdivided  are  to  give  place  again  to  the 
simple  ten. 

(3)  Not  only  is  the  Moral  Law  restored  to  its 
original  purity,  but  it  is  simplified  still  further. 
While  accepting  the  commandments  as  all  given 
by  God,  Jesus  recognizes  that  they  are  of  different 
grades  of  importance.  When  the  young  ruler  asked 
Him  which  of  them  were  life-giving,  He  singles 
out  the  more  distinctively  ethical:  '  Do  not  commit 
adultery,  do  not  kill,  do  not  steal,  do  not  bear 
false  witness,  defraud  not,  honour  tliv  father  and 
mother'  (Mk  1U1*-  »  Mt  1918- iy,  Lk  IS-").  So  the 
question  of  the  lawyer,  '  Which  is  the  great  com- 
mandment?' is  admitted  by  Jesus  to  be  a  just  one. 
It  is  significant  that  in  His  answer  to  it  He  does 
not  quote  from  the  Decalogue  itself,  but  from  Dt 
65  and  Lv  19,B.  He  thus  indicates  that  it  is  not  the 
formal  enactments  which  are  sacred  and  binding, 
but  the  grand  principles  that  lie  behind  them. 
Those  sayings  extraneous  to  the  Decalogue,  which 
yet  lay  bare  its  essential  meaning,  are  '  greater ' 
than  any  of  the  set  commandments. 

(4)  The  two  requirements  thus  singled  out  are 
declared  to  be  not  only  the  greatest,  but  the  sum 
and  substance  of  all  the  others.  The  Law  in  its 
multiplicity  runs  back  to  the  two  root-demands  of 
love  to  <  hid  and  love  to  men.  Of  these  two.  Jesus 
insists  on  the  former  as  '  the  first  and  great  com- 
mandment.' The  duty  of  love  to  God  is  at  once 
the  highest  duty  required  of  man,  and  that  which 
determines  the  right  performance  of  all  the  rest. 


In  this  sense  we  must  explain  the  words  that  fol- 
low :  'The  second  is  like  to  it'  (Mt  22a7-3a,  Mk 
12-"9-31).  Its  'likeness'  does  not  consist  merely  in 
its  similar  largeness  of  scope  or  in  its  similar 
emphasis  on  love,  but  in  its  essential  identity  with 
the  other  commandment.  The  love  to  man  which 
it  demands  is  the  outward  expression,  the  evidence 
and  effect  of  love  to  God  (cf.  Gal  5" '  Faith  that 
worketh  by  love ' ;  1  Jn  4-u'  He  that  loveth  not  his 
brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God 
whom  he  hath  not  seen?').  Thus  in  our  Lord's 
summary  of  the  Law  we  have  more  than  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Ten  Commandments  into  two,  corre- 
sponding broadly  to  the  two  divisions  of  the  Deca- 
logue. We  have  a  clear  indication  that  even  those 
two  are  ultimately  reducible  to  one. 

(5)  In  this  'summary'  the  Moral  Law,  however 
simplified  and  purified,  is  still  presented  under  the 
form  of  outward  enactment.  The  early  Catholic 
Church  so  accepted  it,  and  set  the  nova  lex  imposed 
by  Jesus  on  a  similar  footing  with  the  Law  of 
Moses.  Jesus  Himself,  however,  passed  wholly 
beyond  the  idea  of  an  outward  statutory  law.  His 
demand  is  for  an  inward  disposition  so  attempered 
to  the  will  of  God  that  it  yields  a  spontaneous 
obedience.  This  demand  is  implicit  in  the  '  sum- 
mary,' couched  though  it  is  in  the  terms  of  formal 
enactment.  It  says  nothing  of  particular  moral 
actions,  and  insists  solely  on  love,  the  inward  frame 
of  mind  in  which  all  right  conduct  has  its  source 
and  motive  :  '  A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure 
of  his  heart  bringeth  forth  that  which  is  good' 
(Lk  G45) ;  '  Either  make  the  tree  good  and  his  fruit 
good,  or  else  make  the  tree  corrupt  and  his  fruit 
corrupt'  (Mt  12!3).  The  ultimate  aim  of  our  Lord's 
ethical  teaching  is  to  produce  a  morality  which 
will  be  independent  of  outward  ordinance,  and  arise 
spontaneously  oat  of  the  pure  heart. 

Thus  the  Decalogue,  which  in  appearance  is  only 
revised  and  expounded,  is  virtually  superseded  by 
Christ.  He  bases  morality  on  a  new  principle  of 
inward  harmony  with  God's  will,  and  discards  the 
whole  idea  involved  in  the  term  'commandment.' 
It  follows  that  in  three  essential  respects  His  ethic 
differs  from  that  which  found  its  highest  expression 
in  the  Decalogue,  (a)  Its  demands  are  positive  as 
distinguished  from  the  old  system  of  prohibitory 
rule.  The  Kabbinical  precept, '  Do  not  to  another 
what  would  be  painful  to  yourself,' is  adopted  with 
a  simple  change  that  alters  its  whole  character 
(Mt  712).  Where  there  is  an  inward  impulse  to 
goodness,  it  will  manifest  itself  in  active  love 
towards  men,  in  positive  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God.  (b)  The  ethic  of  Jesus  makes  an  absolute 
demand  in  contrast  to  the  limited  requirements  of 
the  ancient  Law.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  exposi- 
tion in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  to  illustrate 
and  enforce  this  difference.  '  I  say  unto  you,  Re- 
frain not  only  from  the  forbidden  act,  but  from 
evil  looks  and  thoughts.  Obey  the  Moral  Law 
without  condition  or  reservation.  Be  perfect  as 
your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect '  (of.  the  '  seventy 
times  seven '  of  Mt  18s2).  This  absolute  demand  is 
likewise  involved  in  the  substitution  of  an  inward 
spirit  for  a  statutory  law.  The  moral  task  is  no 
longer  outwardly  prescribed  for  us,  and  makes  an 
infinite  claim  on  our  willing  obedience,  (c)  As 
opposed  to  the  Decalogue  with  its  hard  and  fast 
requirements,  the  teaching  of  Jesus  imposes  a  'law 
of  liberty.'  The  moral  life,  springing  from  the 
inward  disposition,  is  self-determined.  It  possesses 
in  itself  a  power  of  right  judgment  which  makes  it 
independent  of  any  outward  direction.  It  origin- 
ates its  own  rules  of  action,  and  adapts  them  with 
an  endless  flexibility  to  all  changing  circumstances 
and  times. 

Our  Lord's  'fulfilment'  of  the  ancient  Law  has 
thus  its  outcome  in  «,  new  morality  which  cannot 
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be  separated  from  His  gospel  a3  a  whole.  What 
He  demands  in  the  last  resort  is  a  change  of  nature 
such  as  can  be  effected  only  by  faith  in  Him  and 
possession  of  His  spirit.  The  ultimate  bearing  of 
His  criticism  of  the  commandments  is  well  indi- 
cated in  the  words  of  Luther :  '  Habito  Christo 
facile  condemus  leges  et  omnia  recte  judicabimus. 
Itiimo  novos  demloyos  faciemus,  qui  clarioresenmt 
quam  Mosis  decalogus,  sicut  facies  Christi  clarior 
est  quam  facies  Mosis.'    See  also  Ethics. 

Literati' r«.— The  various  Commentaries  (in  their  section  on 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount),  e.g.  Holtzmann  (1901),  J.  Weiss  in 
Meyer's  Com.  (1901);  Loisy,  Le  discuurs  sur  ta  iiumtanne 
(19113) ;  also  articles  on  same  subject  in  Hastings'  DB,  Extra  Vol 
(1904)  [Cf.  art.  'Decalogue'  in  vol.  i.],  and  Enci/c.  BM.  (11)03); 
Weizsiicker,  Das  Apost.  Zeitalter  (Enjr.  tr.  1897),  i.  35  ff, ; 
PHeiderer,  Das  Urchristmthtun  (1887),  489-501;  Wernle,  Die 
An<fd>w  imwrer  Bcligion(lWl).  28-09  ;  Herrmann,  &7Aifc(1001), 
124-140 ;  Harnaek,  Das  Wrsen  detf  Chrixtenthuinx,  4ft  ft".  ;  Bruce, 
Apologetics  (1S95),  340 ff. ;  Holtzmnnn,  Neutrst.  Thcologie  <18I)7), 
130-160.  To  these  may  be  added  Tolstoi's  My  Religion,  and  The 
Spirit  of  Christ's  Teachiwj  ;  also  books  of  popular  or  homiletical 
character,  such  as  Horton,  Command  me  ntx  of  J  emus;  Gore, 
Sermon  on  the  Muunt :  Dykes,  Manifesto  of  the  Kimj. 

E.  F. 'Scott. 
COMMERCE.-  See  Trade  and  Commerce. 

COMMISSION.— Christ's  last  recorded  words  to 
His  disciples,  as  contained  in  Matthew's  Gospel, 
are  weighted  with  the  impressiveness  befitting 
such  an  occasion.  They  contain  a  commission, 
which  focusses  the  duty  of  professed  followers 
with  regard  to  His  own  Person  and  Work.  All 
four  Evangelists  give  this  Commission  in  one  form 
or  another  ( Mt  23 lw-,  Mk  16lwr-,  Lk  2440"11',  Jn  20-1--3). 
Without  discussing  the  critical  questions  raised  by 
these  passages,  what  follows  is  based  on  their  his- 
toricity, as  that  has  been  held  by  the  Christian 
Church.* 

On  two  other  occasions  our  Lord  formally  com- 
missioned His  Apostles.  First,  the  Twelve  were 
sent  forth  on  a  trial  mission  (Mt  10**  °,  Lk  9,ir*)- 
Tliat  mission  was  limited,  both  as  to  area— the 
towns  and  villages  of  Galilee— and  to  objects— the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  It  aimed  (1)  at 
preparing  the  way  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
which  our  Lord  came  to  found;  and  (2)  at  train- 
ing the  Apostles  themselves  in  faith  and  fortitude 
for  the  more  responsible  work  afterwards  to  de- 
volve upon  them.  Later,  seventy  disciples  were 
chosen  (Lk  10),  and  sent— also,  apparently— to 
itinerate  in  Galilee.  Their  instructions  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  Twelve.  But,  as  opposition 
had  now  become  more  pronounced,  greater  em- 
phasis is  laid  on  it;  and  the  brethren,  like  rant- 
b inieri  patrols  in  modern  Italy,  travelled  two  and 
two.  The  instructions  given  to  both  the  Twelve 
and  the  Seventy  may  be  called  lesser  commissions 
in  comparison  with  the  great  Commission  of  Mt  28. 
As  these  commissions  were  local,  temporary,  and 
provisional,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than 
mention  them,  except  for  purposes  of  comparison 
and  contrast.  At  one  point,  however,  there  is  an 
interesting  link  between  them  and  the  great  Com- 
mission. After  giving  His  instructions  to  the 
Twelve,  Christ  fell  into  an  audible  soliloquy,  and 
went  on  (vv.16"4-)  to  speak  of  the  trials,  the  duties, 
ami  the  supports  of  those  who  in  subsequent  ages 
were  to  carry  on  His  missionary  work. 

That  Christ  should  speak  frequently  to  the 
disciples  about  their  future  work  during  the  forty 
days  between  His  resurrection  and  ascension,  is 
what  might  be  expected.  This  accounts  for  the 
various  forms  under  which  all  four  Evangelists 
record  His  Commission.  Conditions  of  time,  place, 
and  circumstances  call   for  fuller,  or  more   con- 

*  It  Bhould  be  noted,  however,  that  as  Mk  16&-M  is  lacking  in 
the  best  MS8,  modern  scholars  are  practically  unanimous  in 
holding  that  these  verses  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  original 
Gospel,  so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  possess  any  in- 
dependent value. 


densed,  general,  or  particular  statements.  Pro- 
cesses of  repetition,  condensation,  expansion,  or 
omission  in  recording  the  subject  of  conversations 
which  extended  over  nearly  six  weeks,  were  present 
to  each  writer's  consciousness  as  lie  penned  his 
narrative.  Grotius,  as  quoted  in  Poli,  8yn.t  says  : 
'  Uno  compendio  Mattlueus  eoniplectitur  prse- 
cipua  capita  sermonum  quos  Christus  cum  Apos- 
tolis  non  in  monte  tantum,  sed  et  Hierosolymis, 
antea  et  post,  in  eodum  jam  jam  ascensurus' 
Bethaniic  habuit.'  Notwithstanding  these  condi- 
tions, certain  essential  features  of  the  Commission 
correspond  in  the  Gospels,  as  the  following  table 
shows ; 


Contests 

op  Commission 

COMMON  TO   Evt 

NOKLISTS. 

Mt  281W-. 

Mk  16iEff.. 

Lk  2440-49. 

Jn  2021-23. 

Universal 
Mission 

Universal 
Mission 

Universal 
Mission 

Mission  of 

undefined 

ran^e 

Baptism 

Baptism  and 
Faith 

Repentance 

and 
Remission  of 

sins 

Message 

whose 

substance  is 

Forgiveness 

Promise  of 

spiritual 
Presence 

— 

Promise  of 

Comforter 

Gift  of  Holy 
Ghost. 

'  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  on 
earth.  Go  ye  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of 
(fia0T)reti<raTe)  all  nations,  baptizing  them  into  (els) 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost :  teaching  them  to  observe  all  tilings 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you  :  and,  lo,  I  am 
with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world' 
(Mt  281B"a)).  These  words  constitute  the  charter 
of  the  Christian  Church.  They  define  in  a  solemn, 
authoritative,  formal  manner,  the  Commission 
under  which  the  Apostles  and  that  Church  of 
which  they  were  representatives  were  to  prosecute 
to  its  consummation  the  work  begun  at  Christ's 
Incarnation.  If  our  Lord  gave  this  Commission 
in  presence  of  the  five  hundred  witnesses  referred 
to  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Co  15e,  we  can  understand  the 
remark  of  Mt  2810  that  'some  doubted,'  for  these 
doubters  could  scarcely  at  this  stage  be  any  of  the 
Eleven.  Should  this  be  so,  'it  follows  that  the 
Lord  Himself  here  committed  His  formal  institu- 
tions and  commissions  to  the  whole  assembled 
Church,  with  the  Apostles  at  her  head,  just  as  at 
a  later  day  He  poured  out  His  Spirit  upon  the 
whole  assembled  Church.  And  fiom  this,  then, 
we  argue  that,  according  to  the  law  of  Christ,  the 
Apustolic  office  and  the  Church  are  not  two  divided 
sections.  In  the  commission  to  teacli  and  to 
baptize,  the  Apostolical  community  is  one,  a  united 
A  pustulate  involving  the  Church,  or  a  united 
Church  including  the  Apostles1  (Lange,  Com.  on 
Mntt.,  Edinburgh  ed.   p.  560). 

Peculiarities  in  two  of  the  Synoptists'  accounts 
are  noticeable.  St.  Luke  tells  how  Christ  opened 
the  understanding  of  His  disciples  that  they  might 
understand  the  Scripture  testimony  to  His  suiler- 
ing  and  resurrection  on  the  third  day.  This  is  the 
line  which  we  should  expect  Christ  to  take,  if,  on 
any  of  the  occasions  when  He  discussed  their 
future  work  with  the  Eleven,  He  referred  to  His 
own  part.  The  Divine  necessity  for  His  death 
would  most  readily  impress  itself  on  their  minds 
when  associated  with  intimations  thereof  in  the 
Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms. 

MU  1G17'*  [a  passage  that  is  very  early,  even  if 
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not  from  the  pen  of  St.  Mark],*  where  the  promise 
of  miraculous  gifts  (<nw*e*d)  is  made,  has  occasioned 
difficulty,  because  it  seems  strange  that  any  of  the 
Evangelists  should  have  omitted  to  mention  so 
great  an  endowment.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
historicity  of  these  verses  is  strongly  urged  by 
Calvin  on  a  priori  grounds.  He  argues  that  the 
power  of  working  miracles  was  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  the  disciples  themselves,  as  well 
as  necessary  for  proving  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel 
at  its  commencement,  that  the  power  was  possessed 
by  only  a  very  few  persons  [but  cf.  v.17,  where  the 
power  is  to  belong  to  them  that  believe]  for  the 
confirmation  of  all,  and  (though  not  expressly 
stated  by  Christ)  granted  only  for  a  time. 

Turning  now  to  St.  Matthew's  narrative,  as  fullest 
and  most  formal,  the  first  noticeable  thing  is  that 
the  Commission  proper  is  prefaced  by  our  Lord's 
claim  of  universal  power ;  and  concluded  with  a 
promise  of  His  abiding  presence.  The  risen  and 
glorified  Christ  speaks  as  Lord  and  King  of  heaven 
and  earth,  in  '  the  majesty  of  His  exalted  humanity 
and  brightness  of  His  divinity'  (Lange).  His  dis- 
ciples, having  to  undertake  a  superhuman  task, 
required  to  be  assured  that  they  were  backed  by 
superhuman  authority.  Nothing  but  the  assur- 
ance of  such  power  at  their  disposal  could  nerve 
men  to  attack  those  strongholds  of  sin  and  Satan 
which  must  be  overthrown  before  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  can  be  established  in  human  hearts. 
Meyer  defines  the  power  here  claimed  by  Christ  as 
the  '  fflimus  regiitm  Christ i  without  limitation.9 

By  the  promise  'And,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,'  Christ  assures  His 
followers  that  the  universal  power  possessed  by 
Himself  will  be  at  their  disposal  when  engaged  in 
doing  His  work.  The  mystery  of  Christ's  name 
']ififiavovq\—  God  with  us,  is  here  fulfilled — /in  the 
fullest  sense,   as  if  He,   the  risen,   exalted,   all- 

fiowerful  head  of  the  Church,  '  stretched  out  His 
land  from  heaven'  (Calvin).  He  is  present  in  the 
Person  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Jn  I4,«-M)  through  His 
Word  (14M)  and  Sacrament  (Mt  26*).  This  pro- 
mise is  made  to  the  whole  Church  in  the  widest 
sense,  as  well  as  to  the  Apostles  and  all  who  should 
take  up  their  official  work  in  propagating  and 
preserving  the  Christian  Church  as  missionaries 
and  pastors.  Alford  says :  '  To  understand  fie$' 
iifidp  only  of  the  Apostles  and  their  (?)  successors,  is 
to  destroy  the  whole  force  of  these  most  weighty 
words.  .  .  The  command  is  to  the  Universal 
Church,  to  be  performed  in  the  nature  of  things 
by  her  ministers  and  teachers,  the  manner  of 
appointing  whom  is  not  here  prescribed,  but  to  be 
learnt  in  the  unfoldings  of  Providence  recorded  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  who  by  His  special  ordi- 
nance were  the  founders  and  first  builders  of  that 
Church,  but  whose  office,  on  that  very  account, 
precluded  the  idea  of  succession,  or  renewal.' 

The  Mediatorial  Presence  is  to  last  unto  the  end 
of  the  world— whether  that  refer  to  the  end  of  the 
material  order  here,  or  the  end  of  the  present 
moral  and  spiritual  order,  for  Christ's  return  will 
make  all  things  new.  Schaff  points  out  that 
'unto'  (f?ws)  'does  not  set  a  term  to  Christ's  pre- 
sence, but  to  His  invisible  and  temporal  presence, 
winch  will  be  exchanged  for  His  visible  and  eternal 
presence  at  His  last  coming.'  An  important  link 
between  the  power  and  promised  presence— one 
winch  connects  them  also  with  the  intervening 
<. ommission— is  this:  The  power  is  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  presence  granted  to,  those  alone 
who  obey  the  command,  Go  and  disciple  the 
nations.  l 

The   Commission  itself  is  evangelistic,  or  mis- 

,   *T1htucriti(*'1(lu1?stion8  connected    with  Mk  16920  w;n    be 


sionary,  and  pastoral — the  one  merging  into  the 
other,  with  Baptism  as  the  link  connecting  these 
two  departments.  Its  order  is  threefold—  Disci- 
pling,  Baptizing,  Instructing.  All  nations  are  to 
be  brought  to  the  obedience  of  the  faith.  Their 
standing  is  to  be  sealed  and  ratified  by  the  sign  of 
the  gospel.  Then  their  instruction  is  to  go  on, 
that  so  these  baptized  scholars  in  the  school  of 
Christ  may  reach  up  to  the  measure  of  the  stature 
of  the  fulness  of  Christ. 

( 1 )  '  Go  ye  therefore  and  make  disciples  of  (/iadrj- 
revffare)  all  nations.'  '  Demonstrably,  this  was  not 
understood  as  spoken  to  the  Apostles  only,  but  to 
all  the  brethren '  (Alford).  Go  forth— out  of  the 
bounds  of  Israel— and  disciple  the  nations, — con- 
vert them,  enrol  them  as  scholars  in  the  school 
of  Christ.  St.  Mark  specifies  the  means  by  which 
this  discipling  is  to  be  accomplished—'  Preach  the 
gospel'  [K7)pv£aT€  t6  evayy4\toi>) ;  herald  the  good 
news  of  a,  crucified,  risen,  and  exalted  Saviour. 
By  the  mention  of  '  all  nations'  the  restriction  of 
105-8  is  now  removed:  for  the  middle  wall  of 
partition,  that  divided  Jew  from  Gentile,  was 
broken  down  by  Christ's  death.  Christ's  words 
give  no  hint  of  an  answer  to  that  question,  soon 
to  disturb  the  early  Church,  about  the  method 
of  Gentile  admission  ;  but  the  principle  of  their 
admission  is  emphatically  laid  down.  The  corre- 
sponding words  in  Mk  1G15  'Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature' 
(irdfffl  TJ}  KTtffa),  emphasize  the  universality  of  the 
gospel  message  even  more  strongly  than  those 
of  Matthew.  All  the  world  is  the  sphere,  every 
creature  the  object,  of  evangelistic  effort. 

(2)  'Baptizing  them.'  The  Church  of  Christ 
being  a  visible  community,  to  be  gathered  out  of 
the  world  until  it  become  itself  universal,  has  its 
peculiar  rites,  by  which  that  visibility  is  mani- 
fested. Besides  being  -channels  of  Divine  grace, 
they  are  seals  of  Divine  favour,  and  pledges,  on 
the  part  of  disciples,  of  obedience  to  Divine  com- 
mands. Baptism  is  the  initiatory  rite.  It  signifies 
both  the  bestowal  and  the  reception  of  that  grace 
of  God  in  Christ  which  brings  salvation.  It 
testifies  to  the  adoption  of  believers  by  grafting 
into  the  body  of  Christ,  the  washing  of  regenera- 
tion, and  the  imputation  of  a  new  righteousness 
on  God's  part.  The  person  baptized,  on  the  other 
hand,  ratifies  by  his  signature  the  faith  in  Christ 
through  which  these  blessings  are  appropriated. 
A  profession  of  that  faith  has  been  required  in 
all  ages  of  the -Church  from  those  of  mature  years 
when  seeking  admission  to  her  pale.  This  pro- 
fession Mas  manifestly  intended  by  our  Lord  wlien 
He  instituted  the  rite  of  Baptism.  A  minority  of 
the  Christian  Church  confine  the  rite  to  those  who 
are  capable  of  cherishing  and  professing  such  a 
personal  faith.     See  art.  Baptism. 

Baptism  is  'into'  (et's)  the  name  of  the  triune 
God— by  the  authority  and  unto  the  authority 
of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  The  unity  in 
Trinity  of  the  Godhead  is  distinctly  marked  by 
the  use  of  the  singular  ri>  8i>ofia  instead  of  ri  6vb- 
para.  These  words,  '  into  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  have  been 
used  for  ages  as  our  formula  of  Baptism  when 
admitting  candidates  into  the  covenant  of  Re- 
demption—  'into  the  name,'  'as  the  expression, 
according  to  the  common  Scripture  use,  of  the 
whole  character  of  God,  the  sum  of  the  whole 
Christian  revelation.  The  knowledge  of  God  as 
Father,  the  spiritual  birthright  of  sonship,  the 
power  and  advocacy  of  the  Spirit  —  all  these 
privileges  belong  to  those  who,  in  the  divinely 
appointed  rite,  are  incorporated  into  the  Divine 
name'  (G.  Milligan  in  Expository  Times,  vol.  vui. 
[1897]  p.  172). 

(3)  '  Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatso- 
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ever  I  have  commanded  you.1  The  process  begun 
before,  must  be  continued  nftn-  Baptism.  Admis- 
sion into  the  Church— whether  visible  or  invisible 
—is  only  the  beginning  of  Christian  discipleship. 
Eternity  cannot  complete  the  process  of  learnin" 
what  has  to  be  known  of  an  intinite  God,  and  the 
relation  of  His  creatures  to  Him.  It  is  part  of  the 
pastoral  duty  of  the  Christian  ministry  to  inculcate 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  that  every  member  may 
be  built  up  into  the  full  manhood  of  the  Author 
and  Finisher  of  our  faith.  The  subject-matter  of 
teaching  is  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christ, 
which  lie  at  the  root  of  Christian  faith  and 
Christian  practice.  On  all  the  members  of  His 
Church  it  is  incumbent  to  be  diligent  scholars  in 
the  school  of  Christ,  learning  obedience  to  His 
commandments  from  those  appointed  as  teachers. 
On  some  of  these  learners  the  additional  duty  rests 
of  being  official  expounders  of  His  law— teachers  in 
their  turn— devoting  their  lives,  as  the  Apostles 
did,  to  edify  the  body  of  Christ. 

The  place  assigned  to  Word  and  Sacrament  in 
the  spiritual  perspective  of  this  Commission  is 
well  worthy  of  notice.  It  portrays  the  minister 
of  the  gospel  in  the  character  of  a  teaching  prophet 
rather  than  in  that  of  a  sacrificing  priest.  The 
ministry  is  first  a  ministry  of  the  Word,  and  then 
of  the  Sacraments.  Thus  Baptism — the  Sacra- 
ment of  regeneration — is  closely  associated  with 
preaching  and  teaching  ;  while  the  Lord's  Supper — 
the  Sacrament  of  sanctification — is  not  directly 
mentioned,  although  included  among  the  'ail 
things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you.'  The 
Word  must  not  be  exalted  at  the  expense  of  the 
Sacraments,  nor  the  Sacraments  at  the  expense  of 
the  Word.  When  each  is  assigned  its  true  place 
as  a  means  of  grace,  the  work  of  evangelizing  and 
edifying,  committed  to  His  Church  by  Christ,  will 
niost  surely  prosper. 

Literature. — Besides  the  Comm.  in  loc.,  see  Latham,  Risen 
Master,  273  ff. ;  Dennev,  Death  of  Christ,  CO  ff. ;  Expos.  Oth 
Ser.  v.  43,  vi.  241 ;  Expos.  Times  iv  557,  vi.  419.  For  a  clear 
statement  of  the  views  of  those  who  question  the  authenticity 
of  the  Commission,  see  Harnack,  Hist,  of  Dogma,  i.  79,  Expan- 
sion of  Christianity,  i.  40  ff.  For  the  Baptismal  Formula  see 
Resch  and  Marshall  in  Expos.  Times  vi.  395  ff. ;  and  the  discussion 
by  Chase  and  Amiitage  Robinson,  in  JThSt,  July  1905,  Jan  1906. 
D.  A.  MACKINNON. 

COMMON  LIFE.— The  teaching  of  our  Lord  upon 
this  subject  is  no  more  restricted  and  definite  than 
it  is  upon  any  other  of  life's  relations.  It  was 
never  His  purpose  to  draw  up  anything  like  a 
code  of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  human  life. 
Indeed,  it  is  just  this  indefiniteness,  this  liberty, 
this  leaving  all  detail  to  the  spiritual  guidance 
which  He  promised,  that  has  made  the  religion  of 
Jesus  so  far  transcend  every  other  religion  that 
has  been  given  to  men.  Christ  left' His  teaching 
unrestricted,  that  by  its  inner  and  spiritual  power 
it  might  be  able  to  adapt  itself  to  the  ever-changing 
needs  and  thoughts  of  men.  That  doctrine  which 
makes  itself  particular,  which  binds  itself  up  with 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  a.  definite  people,  a 
definite  clime,  a  definite  era,  must  of  necessity 
pass  away  with  those  circumstances  to  which  it 
specially  applied.  Our  Lord,  in  that  He  laid  down 
principles,  not  rules,  lias  given  us  that  which 
will  apply  to  all  peoples  and  climes  and  eras. 
Christianity  is  the  universal  faith,  because  it  is 
founded  upon  the  universal  needs  of  the  human 
heart  (Jn  831- 32  1412- 13). 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  Christianity  is  particular 
to  this  extent,  that  its  Founder  faces  and  combats 
those  particular  evils  which  chanced  to  be  most 
prevalent  at  the  time  when  He  lived  on  earth. 
Had  renunciation  of  the  world  in  the  monastic 
sense  been  as  widespread  as  it  became  two  centuries 
after  His  death,  we  should  certainly  have  had 
more  definite    teaching   upon    our    subject.     But 


it  was  Pharisaism  that  He  had  to  oppose,  not 
asceticism  There  were,  indeed,  the  Essenes  at  the 
time  of  (  hnst,  but  that  community  was  never  ,t, 
large  one,  nor  were  their  tenets  'so  opposed  to 
the  truths  He  taught  as  to  demand  His  special 
attention.  The  Baptist,  it  is  true,  was  an  ascetic 
(Mt  3' t|  Mk  1«,  Mt  ll'M  Lk  7") ;  but  we  neve! -find 
him  commanding  others  to  lead  his  life.  John 
preached  repentance,  but  a  repentance  that  did 
not  entail  renunciation  of  the  world.  Even  the 
publicans  and  the  rough  soldiery  of  Herod,  when 
they  came  seeking  his  advice,  were  not  required 
to  give  up  professions  so  fraught  with  temptation. 
All  that  lie  asked  of  them  was  that  they  should 
perform  the  duties  of  their  callings  honestly  and 
honourably  (Lk  3"M4).  It  was  therefore  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  ritualism  of  the  Pharisees  alone  that 
Christ  had  to  develop  His  teaching  as  to  common 
life.  Purity  and  holiness  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Pharisees  were  matters  of  ceremonial  observance 
far  more  than  of  heart  and  life ;  and  to  such  an 
extent  had  they  elaborated  the  Mosaic  ritual,  that 
it  was  no  longer  possible  for  the  poor  man  and 
the  toiler  to  attain  to  holiness  in  the  sense  which 
they  had  rendered  popular.  Only  the  wealthy 
and  the  leisured  could  win  their  esoteric  righteous- 
ness. It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  so  continually 
find  our  Lord  in  strenuous  opposition  to  all  ex- 
ternalism.  It  is  ever  the  religion  of  heart  and 
life,  not  that  of  ceremonial,  that  He  demands  of 
Hisfollowers.  Consider,  for  example,  His  fulfilling 
of  the  Law  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Through- 
out it  is  the  Law's  moral  requirements  that  "He 
treats  of ;  and  the  discourse  is  prefaced  by  the 
assertion  that  the  righteousness  of  the  new  king- 
dom must  start  by  exceeding  that  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  (Mt  5'-*11).  He  speaks  of  least  com- 
mandments, the  breaking  of  which  does  not  exclude 
from  the  kingdom  (v.1B);  and  which  He  accounts 
the  greater  and  which  the  less  is  manifested  by 
His  saying—'  First  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother, 
and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift'  (v.-4).  From  a 
similar  standpoint  He  treats  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  subordinating  all  external  and  ceremonial 
requirements  to  those  spiritual  commands  of  love 
to  God  and  to  our  neighbour  which  He  made  all- 
important  (Mk  2-:!-=8,  Lk  61-"  1310"17).  In  regard 
to  the  question  of  washing  the  hands  before  eating, 
He  comes  into  open  conflict  with  the  Pharisees, 
upbraiding  their  hypocrisy,  and  contending  that 
defilement  comes  not  from  external  tilings,  but 
from  within  the  heart  (Mt  151"-0,  Mk  71'2J). 

All  this  tends  towards  the  placing  of  a  higher 
value  upon  common  life.  He  is  thus  clearing  the 
way  for  the  reception  of  the  thought  that  God 
may  be  as  truly  served  in  the  round  of  daily  life 
ami  toil  as  in  those,  observances  distinctively  called 
religion's.  We  have  the  boldest  assertion  of  this 
truth  in  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the 
Publican  (Lk  I«UH),  wherein  He  points  out  that 
the  strictest— nay,  the  supererogatory— perform- 
ance of  ritual  cannot  win  justification  in  the  sight 
of  God,  while  simple  repentance,  utterly  without 
these  things,  is  assured  of  pardon  and  peace.  We 
are  not  told  whether  the  repentance  of  this  publi- 
can entailed  the  giving  up  of  his  profession  ;  but 
in  the  case  of  Zaccha-us  there  is  evidence  that  it 
did  not  (Lk  191_]0).  Apparently,  then,  in  the  eyes 
of  our  Lord,  even  this,  the  most  despised  of  callings, 
could  be  followed  by  a  member  of  the  kingdom. 
Levi,  it  is  true,  was  called  to  leave  all  and  follow 
(Lk  5™-);  but  his  case  we  must  regard  as  an 
exception.  He  showed  a  special  aptitude,  and  was 
called  to  a  special  office. 

But  it  is  rather  the  whole  tendency  of  the  teach- 
ing and  example  of  Jesus,  than  any  explicit  state- 
ment, that  in  Christianity  assigns  to  common  life 
a  dignity  which  it  receives  in  no  other  religion. 
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That  Christianity  so  early  developed  monkish 
asceticism  cannot  be  adduced  as  an  argument 
against  Christ's  teaching.  The  life  of  Jesus  is 
throughout  a  clear  admission  of  the  value  of  that 
probation  which  God  the  Father  and  Creator  has 
allotted  to  mankind.  Jesus  as  the  universal  Man, 
the  Example  for  all  the  world,  assumed  for  Him- 
self the  most  universal  experience.  For  thirty 
years  He  lived  the  common  life  of  a  labouring 
man,  working  like  any  one  of  His  brethren  in  the 
carpenter's  shop  at  Nazareth.  We  have  Him 
described  as  a  carpenter,  as  one  well  known  to  His 
fellow-townsmen,  as  one  but  little  distinguished 
from  His  brothers  and  sisters  (Mt  13MS  Mk  6J). 
Commonplace  daily  toil  and  family  intercourse, 
and  that  throughout  a  period  of  thirty  years,  were 
thus  the  training  which  the  Heavenly  Father  ac- 
counted the  best  for  His  Son  who  was  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  In  this  lowly  sphere  the  Son 
of  God  grew  '  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour 
witli  God  and  man'  (Lk  25J).  Than  this  there 
could  be  no  stronger  argument  for  the  value  and 
the  nobleness  of  common  life  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
that  He  who  thus  honoured  the  common  lot  could 
desire  any  renunciation  of  it  on  the  part  of  those 
who  wished  to  be  His  followers.  Those  who  were 
called  to  be  His  missionaries  must  of  necessity 
give  up  all  to  do  a  higher  work,  but  not  to  attain 
a  higher  life.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  when  for  a 
time  that  work  is  in  abeyance,  His  chief  disciples 
return  to  their  old  calling  (Jn  213). 

The  whole  attitude  of  Jesus  towards  the  world 
of  nature  and  of  man  is  in  accordance  with  His 
claim  to  be  the  Son  of  the  Creator.  He  clearly 
recognized  the  wisdom  and  the  beauty  and  the 
love  that  shine  forth  in  Creation  and  Providence. 
The  lilies  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the 
sunshine  and  the  rain,  are  used  by  Him  as  evi- 
dences of  the  goodness  of  the  Father.  His  teach- 
ing is  bound  up  in  closest  harmony  with  the 
things  of  earth  and  time.  For  Him  the  family 
ties  are  types  of  Heaven.  His  kingdom  is  far  more 
a  family  than  a  nation.  The  names  of  father, 
mother,  brother,  sister,  wife,  are  ennobled  by  His 
use  of  them.  From  all  the  callings  of  men  He 
draws  images  of  Divine  things.  The  physician, 
the  sower,  the  reaper,  the  fisherman,  the  vine- 
dresser, the  shepherd,  the  king  at  war,  the  house- 
wife at  her  baking,  the  commonest  incidents  of 
daily  life,  the  simplest  phenomena  of  nature,— all 
have  a  place  in  His  doctrine  ;  all  are  used  to 
illustrate  the  character  and  development  of  His 
kingdom.  He  did  not.  it  is  true,  enlarge  upon 
the  relations  of  life.  That  was  not  Hi3  mission. 
His  reformation  was  to  proceed  from  within,  not 
from  without.  But  everywhere  there  is  the  mani- 
fest acceptance  of  the  order,  alike  social  and 
natural,  which  God  lias  ordained.  Even  the  civil 
order,  with  which  He  came  into  contact  in  no  ideal 
form  in  the  Roman  domination,  receives  His 
sanction.  'Render  unto  Csesar,'  He  says,  'the 
thing*  which  are  Ctesar's  ;  and  unto  God  the 
tiiiiiL'*  that  are  God's'  (Mt  2215"--,  Mk  12,!M7,  Lk 
20-''--").  There  is  duty  to  God  and  duty  to  civil 
order,  and  these  must  not  conflict  in  'religion's 
name :  the  former  should  include  the  latter. 
Marriage  is  recognized  by  Him  as  a  holy  tie,  an 
indissoluble  Divine  institution,  and  thus  obtains  a 
position  mure  honourable  than  it  had  ever  held 
before  (Mt  19™,  Mk  10=-").  His  presence  and 
irst  miracle  at  the  wedding  at  Cana  of  Galilee 
(.in  J-»)_a  miracle  which  shows  His  deep  sym- 
pathy with  even  trivial  human  needs-is  in  itself 
a,  consecration  of  marriage.  That  episode  strikes 
the  keynote  of  Hi.  life,-a  life  lived  amid  His 
fellows,  sharing  their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  trials 
and  temptations,  their  feastings  and  their  mourn- 
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ings.  The  Son  of  man  came  eating  and  drinking 
with  no  ascetic  gloom  ;  came  to  live  in,  and  thus 
to  sanctify,  the  whole  round  of  common  life. 

Yet  in  the  view  of  our  Lord  all  these  things  had 
but  a  transitory  value.  They  were  but  means  to 
something  higher.  They  were  the  temporal  and 
seen,  from  which  the  unseen  and  eternal  was  to 
be  extracted.  In  so  far,  then,  as  they  conflicted 
with  that  higher  good,  that  eternal  treasure 
Christ  demanded  renunciation  in  regard  to  tliem.' 
His  treatment  of  the  young  ruler  (Mt  IS)1*-**  Mb 
10»-»  Lk  1818-27)  illustrates  well  this  attitude. 
Wealth  is  not  in  itself  an  evil,  but  it  is  a  "Teat 
danger,  and  in  certain  cases  it  may  destroy  the 
life  of  the  soul.  For  some,  therefore,  it  is  wiser 
and  safer  to  discard  it.  It  has  an  engrossing  power 
that  deprives  the  soul  of  its  proper  nourishment 
(cf.  the  pat  able  of  the  Rich  Fool,  Lk  1216-a).  It 
tends  to  harden  the  heart  against  compassion  and 
charity,  to  make  the  man  self-sufficient,  to  give  a 
physical  delight  so  great  as  to  close  the  eyes  to 
that  which  is  spiritual  (cf.  the  parable  of  the  Rich 
Man  and  Lazarus,  Lk  16lu-31).  But  there  are  other 
blessings  far  more  innocent  that  possess  a  like 
danger.  Things  as  precious  and  as  natural  as  the 
hand  and  eye  and  foot  may  yet  lead  to  sin  and 
obstruct  the  passage  to  the  higher  life  (Mt  S-1"-, 
Mk  943"48).  In  such  cases,  too,  these  must  be 
renounced.  Even  the  family  ties,  if  they  become 
so  binding  as  to  come  between  the  soul  and  its 
true  weal — the  service  of  God  in  Christ— must  be 
broken  ;  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  one  aim 
and  purpose  of  the  spiritual  man,  and  nought 
must  be  permitted  to  interfere  therewith  (Mt  10*7 
II  Lk  14ai,  Mt  6s3).  Even  life  itself  must  be  laid 
down  for  the  sake  of  Christ  (Mt  1038.  Lk  1733,  Jn 
1225). 

Christ's  teaching  as  to  worldly  good  is  par- 
ticularly revealed  in  the  parable  of  the  Unjust 
Steward  (Lk  161'12).  There  He  calls  the  command 
of  wealth  and  natural  advantage  by  the  name  of 
'  the  unrighteous  mammon,'  thus  pointing  to  its 
seductive  power  and  contrasting  it  with  the  true 
spiritual  good.  He  calls  it  also  '  that  which  is 
another  man's '  in  distinction  to  '  that  which  is 
your  own.'  Of  earthly  good  we  are  but  the  stewards. 
Wealth  is  never  really  our  own.  We  may  use  it 
or  abuse  it,  but  sooner  or  later  we  must  resign  its 
control.  The  spiritual  gifts  of  God  are  of  a  nature 
totally  different.  They  become  truly  ours,  a  part 
of  our  true  self.  Yet  the  unrighteous  mammon 
can  be  so  employed  as  to  win  us  spiritual  ad- 
vantage. By  its  means  we  can  make  us  friends 
who  will  receive  us  into  everlasting  habitations. 
As  the  unjust  steward  employed  his  power  to 
his  own  worldly  advantage,  so  must  we  with  the 
wisdom  of  light  use  to  our  highest  advantage 
the  worldly  power  which  is  ours  which  is  always 
one  witli  the  service  of  God. 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Mk  1020'-  (cf. 
Mt  19au  and  Lk  182"},  which  promises  that  earthly 
loss  suffered  for  Christ's  sake  and  the  gospel's 
shall  receive  an  hundredfold  reward  '  now  in  this 
time '  in  the  same  kind  in  which  the  loss  was 
suffered.  That  the  Christian  in  his  profession  and 
practice  of  love  to  all  men  must  have  the  family 
ties  strengthened  and  extended  an  hundredfold,  is 
readily  to  be  understood  ;  but  the  promise  of  lands 
is  not  so  simple.  To  the  mind  of  the  present 
writer  it  suggests  the  great  truth,  which  Christs 
own  life  exemplified,  that  only  the  child  of  God  is 
capable  of  the  pure  and  perfect  enjoyment  of  all 
that  God  has  made.  Only  to  the  eyes  of  him 
whose  heart  is  filled  with  tiie  Father's  love,  is  all 
the  beauty  of  the  Creator's  work  displayed.  As 
one  with  the  Father  through  Christ,  as  sharing  the 
purposes  of  God,  as  beholding  the  Divine  plan  and 
submitting  to  and  working  for  it,  the  Christian 
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possesses  the  world  in  a  sense  in  which  no  other 
can.  It  is  his  to  rejoice  in  and  to  use  for  God's 
glory.     (Cf.  Expositor  1st  ser.  iv.  [1876]  256  til). 

To  sum  up  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  there  are 
two  great  ideas  which  underlie  all  Christ's  teach- 
ing :— (1)  The  inestimable  value  of  the  human 
soul  (Mt  1626,  Mk  83Uf-,  Lk  SP),  to  the  salvation  of 
which  all  must  be  subordinated,  for  the  sake  of 
which  all  things,  if  necessary,  must  be  renounced  : 
the  Gospal,  therefore,  which  gives  this  salvation 
is  all -important,  and  its  service  must  have  no 
rival :  and  (2)  the  recognition  of  common  life  and 
daily  toil,  with  all  that  these  terms  include,  as  the 
ordinances  of  a  loving  Father  by  whose  Providence 
they  are  designed  to  be  the  cliiefest  elements  in 
lifting  men  for  citizenship  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  He  who  uses  well  the  talent)  which 
God  gives,  in  the  sphere  in  which  his  lot  is  cast, 
who  is  faithful  in  a  little,  shall  have  his  reward 
hereafter  in  the  obtaining  of  a  larger  sphere 
wherein  to  exercise  for  God's  glory  those  very 
qualities,  purified  and  ennobled,  which  his  earthly 
diligence  has  made  his  own  (Mt  2514"3",  Lk  1911--7). 
Work  that  is  the  expression  of  love  to  God  and 
man  is  always  noble  ;  and  there  is  no  work  on 
earth  that  may  not  be  performed  to  God's  glory. 

Liter MTRE.—  Beyschlajr,  New  Testament  Theology,  ii.  250fE. ; 
Weiss,  Seir  Testament  Theology,  ii.  317  if. ;  the  standard  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Gospels,  and  works  on  the  Parables ;  Stop- 
lord  Brooke,  Christ  in  Modem  Life,  p.  1  ff.  ;  R  W.  Dale,  Lairs 
of  Christ  for  Own  wok  Life.  esp.  olis.  i.  xi.  xii.  \iv. ;  J.  T.Jacob, 
Christ  the  Indwe/ler,  ch.  ix. ;  R.  Glaister,  'Christ's  Sympathy 
in  Life's  Commonplace,'  Exp.  Times,  x.  360ff.  ;  J  W.  Diggle, 
Short  Studies  in  Holiness,  197.  \\\  J.  S.  MlLLEH. 

COMMUNION.— It  is  surprising  that  neither  the 
substantive  (KOtvtavia)  nor  the  verb  (koii'wi'€£J'),  which 
represent  the  concept  of  'communion'  in  NT,  is  to 
be  found  in  any  or  our  four  Gospels.  It  would, 
however,  be  unsafe,  and  indeed  untrue  to  fact,  to 
assume  on  this  account  that  the  idea  of  communion 
is  wanting.  While  there  is  an  absence  of  the  words 
concerned,  there  is  no  absence  of  the  conception 
itself.  A  careful  study  of  the  Gospels,  on  the  con- 
trary, not  only  reveals  a  plain  recognition  of  this 
vital  aspect  of  the  religious  life,  but  also  (and 
especially  in  the  records  of  our  Lord's  teaching 
preserved  by  St.  John)  presents  the  conception 
to  us  with  a  certain  clear,  if  unobtrusive,  pro- 
minence. 

The  subject  contains  three  distinct  parts,  which 
will  naturally  be  considered  separately:  (1)  The 
communion  of  Christ  with  the  Father ;  (2)  our 
communion  with  God  ;  (3)  our  communion  one  with 
another. 

1.  The  communion  of  Christ  with  the  Father. — 
The  more  conspicuous  aspect  of  our  Lord's  com- 
munion with  the  Father  as  reflected  in  the  Gospels, 
is  that  which  characterized  His  earthly  ministry. 
But  it  is  not  the  only  aspect  presented.  Christ 
Himself  clearly  claimed  to  have  enjoyed  pre- 
existent  communion  with  His  Father  (Jn  17s'24}, 
and  the  Prologue  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  three  or 
four  weighty  clauses  confirms  the  claim.  This  pre- 
existent  communion  included  both  unity  of  essence 
and  life,  and  fellowship  in  work,  (a)  The  Word 
was  vpix  t6v  0e6v  (Jn  l1),  realizing  His  very  person- 
ality 'in  active  intercourse  with  and  in  perfect 
communion  with  God'  (West cot t,  in  loc).  His 
nature  was  the  nature  of  Deity  (K-ai  9e6s  fy  6  \6yos, 
ib.).  His  Sonship  is  unique  (v.]4;  and  for  the 
uniqueness  of  the  relationship  cf.  the  important 
Synoptic  passage,  Mt  ll,2V=Lk  Hi23)-  His  is  the 
irXripwua.— the  sum  of  the  Divine  attributes  (Jn  l16, 
cf.  Col  l19  29 :  Eph  l23),  and  He  is  fiovoyevys  &ebs  (Jn 
l18)— '  One  Who  is  God  only-begotten '  (Westcott). 
(&)  The  pre-existent  communion  not  merely  con- 
sisted in  identity  of  essence,  but  was  also  expressed 
by  fellowship  in  work.     The  Word  was  the  Agent 
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Our  Lord's  realization  of  His  Father's 
uuring  His  life  upon  earth  was  constant     ' 
Himself  laid  claim   to  such  fellowship  is  beyond 


contention.  He  did  so  directly  in  His  words  /Mt 
1F-Lk  10-  Jn  12—  W..i/„  l6-.^me,„plm. 
sizing  especially  His  unity  with  the  Father  (Jn 
}?"'"  ,12"  1'*7*,,fana  ^'l't'ng  with  approval  the 
title  of  'God'  (Jn  21F-  20).  He  did  so  even  more 
impressively,  if  less  directly,  by  assumin"  His 
leather's  t  unctions  in  the  world  (Mk  2a"7=Mt  !l-;i  = 
Lk  52u-21  744)  and  representing  Himself  as'  con- 
trolling  Divine  forces  and  originating  Divine 
missions  (Mt  ll-"7'1,  Jn  If,-1"  1_>U--'-  -■').  Moreover,  any 
attempt  to  explain  away  that  intimate  knowledge 
of  God  which  the  Gosjm-Is  consistently  ascribe  to 
Him,  is  compelled  to  disregard  not  merely  the 
passages  in  which  His  own  words  and  action's  dis- 
tinctly assume  it,  but  also  not  a  few  in  which, 
whether  with  approval  or  with  disapproval,  others 
recognize  that  He  claimed  to  possess  it  (Jn  51B  lO"3 
133  197,  cf.  also  177- 8).    See  Claims  of  Christ. 

But  apart  altogether  from  His  specific  claim  to 
the  enjoyment  of  this  Divine  fellowship,  we  have 
abundant  evidence  of  its  existence  in  His  earthly 
life  itself.  The  sense  of  communion  was  an  integral 
part  of  that  life.  It  is  one  of  those  elements  in  His 
personality  that  could  not  be  eliminated  from  it. 
A  Christ  unconscious  of  intercourse  with  God  would 
not  be  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels.  It  was  this  sense 
of  communion  that  moulded  His  liist  recorded  con- 
ception of  duty  (Lk  24a,  AV  or  RV).  The  thirty 
years  of  quiet  preparation  for  a  three  years'  minis- 
try (the  proportions  are  suggestive ;  for  other 
examples  of  equipment  in  seclusion  see  Ex  31,  Lk 
l8(l,  Gal  l15'17)  may  without  doubt  be  summed  up  as 
one  long  experience  of  fellowship  with  His  Father. 
And  the  recognition  of  this  union,  winch  marks  His 
first  thoughts  of  His  mission,  and  which  must  so 
largely  have  constituted  His  earthly  preparation 
for  it,  is  found  to  be  His  constant  support  amid  the 
stress  of  the  work  itself.  It  is  present  in  a  special 
manner  in  the  Baptism  which  signalized  the  begin- 
ning of  His  ministry  among  men  (Mk  llu-u~Mt 
3]li-  l7  =  Lk  321-3*).  It  is  His  stay  alike  before  the 
labours  of  the  day  begin  (Mk  l35),  at  the  very 
moment  of  service  (Mk  641  avafitetyas  eh  tqv  ovpavbv  ; 
cf.  also  7^  S24,  Jn  6"  II4'),  and  when  refreshment  of 
soul  is  needed  at  the  close  of  the  long  hours  of  toil 
(Mk646=Mtl4"3,Lk516).  TheGospels, indeed, make 
it  plain  that  He  regarded  such  communion  as  a  con- 
dition on  which  the  accomplishment  of  certain  work 
depended  (Mk  $*>,  cf.  Jn  530),  and  we  cannot  fail  to 
observe  the  frequency  with  which  both  He  and  His 
biographers  insist  that  the  Divine  Presence  is  with 
Him  in  all  His  words  and  works  (Lk  414- 18,  Jn  3s1 
gjy-ai.  -m  gin.  26.  a»j#  g0  constant  is  the  communion, 
that  even  the  most  familiar  objects  of  Nature  con- 
vey to  Him  suggestions  of  the  Father  in  heaven 
(Mt  6-°-  M).  It  is  noteworthy  that  retirement  for 
intimate  converse  with  unseen  realities  is  especially 
recorded  as  preceding  Christ's  action  or  speech  at 
certain  great  crises  in  the  development  of  His  life- 
mission  (Luke  is  particularly  careful  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  this  ;  see  3al  612- 13  91'3-  28ff-  2241  2340  ;  cf.  also 
Mk  ii:!,  Jn  12a"  17lff),  and  that  intercession  for  indi- 
vidual men  had  its  place  in  this  sacred  experience 
(Lk  22J1-32,  cf.  2334,  Jn  178"26). 

Thus  constantly,  alike  at  critical  junctures  and 
in  more  normal  moments,  did  the  sense  of  His 
Father's  presence  uphold  Him.  In  one  mysterious 
moment,  the  full  meaning  of  which  battles  human 
explanation.  His  consciousness  of  it  appears  to  have 
wavered  (Mk  lo34) ;  yet  even  this  cry  of  desolation 
must  not  be  considered  apart  from  the  certain 
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restoration  of  the  communion  revealed  in  the  calm 
confidence  of  the  last  word  of  all  (Lk  23w).  See 
art.  Dereliction. 

One  further  point  may  be  briefly  suggested.  Our 
Lord's  communion  with  the  Father  was  not  incon- 
sistent with  His  endurance  of  temptation.  Nay, 
it  was  under  the  strong  impulse  of  that  Spirit 
whose  presence  with  Him  was  at  once  the  sign  and 
the  expression  of  His  union  with  God  (see  Mk  l,u), 
that  He  submitted  to  the  assaults  of  evil  (Mk  I12- ia, 
note  iKpaWet,  =  Mt  4l  =  Lk  41).  The  protracted 
testing  (V  Trtt/mfVei-os,  analytical  tense,  cf.  the 
suggestion  of  other  occasions  of  temptation  in  the 
plur.  iv  rots  wetpaafioh  fiou,  Lk  22^,  and  Jn  1237),  suc- 
cessfully endured,  itself  became  to  our  Lord  the 
means  of  a  fresh  assurance  and  (perhaps  we  may 
add)  a  fuller  realization  of  fellowship  with  the 
spiritual  world  (Mk  l]a  6ii}k6i>oiv — impt.).  In  this 
respect,  as  in  others  also,  His  life  of  communion, 
while  in  one  sense  unique  (Lk  1033),  is  seen  to  be 
the  exemplar  of  our  own. 

2.  Our  communion  with  God. — The  reality  of  the 
believer's  communion  with  God  is  plainly  revealed 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Gospels.  This  communion 
is  presented  sometimes  in  terms  of  a  relationship 
with  the  Father,  sometimes  in  terms  of  a  relation- 
ship with  the  Son,  sometimes  in  terms  of  a  rela- 
tionship with  the  Spirit ;  but  all  three  presentations 
alike  are  relevant  to  our  study  (1  Jn  2331',  cf.  l:l,  Jn 
14m.  i7j  *  if  our  outline  is  to  he  at  once  clear  and 
comprehensive,  we  must  treat  the  passages  con- 
cerned under  two  headings.  The  first  {a)  will  in- 
clude those  that  deal  with  the  state  of  communion 
with  God  into  which  a  man  is  brought  when  he 
becomes  the  servant  of  God  ;  the  second  (6)  those 
that  relate  to  the  life  of  conscious  communion 
with  God  which  it  is  his  privilege  to  live  from  that 
time  forward.  The  distinction,  as  will  shortly 
appear,  is  by  no  means  an  unnecessary  one,  the 
second  experience  heing  at  once  more  vivid  and 
more  profound  than  the  first  need  necessarily  be. 

(a)  It  is  clear  that  in  the  case  of  every  believer 
the  harrier  raised  between  himself  and  God  by  his 
sin  has  been  broken  down.  In  other  words,  he 
has  been  restored  to  a  state  of  communion  with 
God.  The  means'  by  which  this  state  is  brought 
about  have  both  a  Divine  and  a  human  signifi- 
cance. It  is  in  considering  their  Divine  aspect  tit  at 
we  reach  the  point  of  closest  connexion  between 
the  communion  of  believers  with  God  and  the  com- 
munion of  Christ  with  His  Father.  For  these  in  a 
true  sense  stand  to  one  another  in  the  relation  of 
effect  and  cause  (cf.  what  is  implied  in  such  pas- 
sages as  Jn  l1'1  14e- 12  17"1'23).  It  is  in  virtue  of  our 
Lord's  perfect  fellowship  with  God  that  through 
His  life  and  death  we  too  can  gain  unrestricted 
admission  to  the  Divine  Presence.  This  truth  is 
all-important.  It  needs  no  detailed  proof.  The 
whole  story  of  the  Incarnation  and  of  tlte  Cross  is  one 
long  exposition  of  it.  Perhaps  it  is  symbolically 
represented  in  Mk  1538.  The  conditions  required 
on  the  human  side  for  restoration  to  the  state  of 
communion  with  God  appear  plainly  in  our  Lord's 
teaching.  Tliis  state  is  described  in  varied  language 
and  under  different  metaphors.  Sometimes  it  is 
presented  as  citizenship  m  God's  kingdom  (Mk 
10  ■ 15,  Jn  33) ;  sometimes  as  discipleship  (Lk  14* 
i"\ I  '•  friendship  (Jn  1519},  and  even  kinship  (Mk 
.*'-»)  with  Christ  Himself.  In  other  places  it  is 
spoken  of  as  a  personal  knowledge  of  Him  (1  Jn  2:!) ; 
in  others,  again,  as  a  following  in  His  footsteps  (Mk 
8'  ,  Jn  K1-) ;  and  in  yet  others  as  the  possession  of 
*  new  type  of  life  (Jn  3lfi :  for  the  definition  of 
eternal  life  as  «  knowing  God'  see  Jn  173,  1  Jn  52") 
As  one  condition  of  finding  this  experience,  which, 
in  whatever  terms  it  be  described,  places  men  in  a 

H^tL-  'S  ?ctrcelv  necessary  to  point  out  that  for  purposes  of 
doctrine,  1  Jn.  ranks  as  practically  a  part  of  the  Fourth  Gospel! 


new  relationship  with  God,  Christ  mentions  child 
likeness  of  disposition  (Mk  1015).  As  other  eondi 
tions  He  emphasizes  poverty  of  spirit  (Mt  5=>  Lk 
18uff-),  and  the  performance  of  the  Divine  will'm  a 
life  of  righteousness  and  love  (Mk  335  Lk  G35-88  a" 
Jn  8*  14*  cf.  1  Jn  V  2»-»  3«).  In  one  very  in,! 
portant  passage,  addressed  both  to  the  multitude 
and  to  His  own  band  of  disciples,  He  may  perhaps 
be  said  to  include  all  individual  conditions.  'If 
any  man  willeth  to  come  after  me,  let  him  re- 
nounce himself  (Mk  8W  and  ||).  This  saying  has 
a  meaning  far  more  profound  than  that  suggested 
by  our  English  versions.  Taken  with  the  explana- 
tion contained  in  the  verse  that  follows,  it  really 
leads  us  to  the  basis  of  communion.  All  com- 
munion between  two  persons,  whether  human  and 
human  or  human  and  Divine,  is  possible  only  in 
virtue  of  some  element  common  to  the  natures  of 
both  (see  Jn  424  847 ;  cf.  the  same  principle  differ- 
ently applied  in  527).  Man's  sole  possibility  of 
communion  with  God  lies  in  his  possession,  poten- 
tial or  actual,  of  the  Divine  life  (cf.  Jn  lu).  But 
joined  to  the  'self  (the  second  if/vxtf  of  Mk  8M) 
which  is  capable  of  union  with  God,  he  is  conscious 
also  of  another  'self, (the  first  $vxv  of  Mk  8s8) 
which  is  incongruous  with  that  close  relationship 
to  Deity.  The  condition  of  realizing  the  one  '  self,' 
and  with  it,  in  natural  sequence,  communion  with 
God,  is  the  renunciation  of  the  other  and  lower 
'self.' 

So  both  vv.34  and  3B :  the  ia-vro*  of  Mk  8^1  is  thus  equivalent 
to  the  first  i^f^v,  of  S35  The  '  taking  up  his  cross' — i  e.  for  his 
own  crucifixion  thereon—  defines  the  'renouncing  himself 'more 
closely  The  teaching  of  the  whole  passage  is  the  Evangelic 
representation  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  self-crucifixion,  cf. 
Gal  22ii  &i*. 

To  change  the  figure  somewhat,  the  unity  of  life 
involved  in  the  idea  of  communion  between  man 
and  God  can  be  attained  only  through  man's  rising 
to  God's  life.  This,  it  is  true,  would  have  been 
outside  his  power  had  not  God  first  stooped  to  his 
level.  But  in  the  Incarnation  this  step  of  iniinite 
condescension  has  been  taken,  and  by  it  the  possi- 
bility of  mankind's  rising  to  the  life  of  God— in 
other  words,  the  possibility  of  its  entering  into  a 
state  of  communion  with  God — has  been  once  for 
all  secured.  In  order  to 'make  this  state  of  com- 
munion his  own,  Christ  teaches,  each  individual 
man  must  now  leave  his  lower  life,  with  all  that 
pertains  to  it,  behind ;  must  be  content  to  '  re- 
nounce himself;  must  be  willing  to  'lose'  that 
'  life '  which  cannot  consist  with  the  Divine  life. 
So  complete,  indeed,  is  to  be  the  severance  from 
the  past,  that  the  experience  in  which  it  is  brought 
about  is  called  u,  '  new  birth '  (Jn  33),  as  real  as, 
though  of  a  type  essentially  different  from,  the 
physical  birth  (v.6).  "When  with  this  self -renounce- 
ment is  combined  that  faith  in  Christ  which  leads 
to  union  with  Him  and  reliance  upon  Him  (jnoretfeti' 
«'s— Jn  3je- M  6^  11*),  we  have  the  experience  which 
sums  up  into  one  great  whole  the  various  indi- 
vidual conditions  required  on  the  human  side  for 
entering  into  the  state  of  communion  with  God. 

(b)  Quite  distinct  in  thought  from  the  state  of 
communion  into  which  all  believers  are  brought,  is 
the  life  of  communion  which  it  is  their  privilege 
to  enjoy.  The  one  is  always  a  fact,  the  other 
is  also  a  consciously  realized  experience.  Like 
so  many  of  the  blessings  revealed  in  NT,  such  a 
life  of  communion  is  too  rich  an  experience  to  be 
described  in  any  one  phrase  or  under  a  single  meta- 
phor. In  different  contexts  it  is  presented  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  Sometimes,  for  example,  it  is  set 
forth  as  an  abiding  in  Christ  who  also  abides  in 
the  believer  (Jn  154rf-).  In  other  places  it  is  repre- 
sented as  an  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  (Jn  141S"- 
167-1:M5,  1  Jn  S-"-27  3-4  413>,  whose  presence,  to  be- 
lievers (as  in  a  deeper  sense  to  their  Lord)  the  sign 
and  expression  of  union  with  God,  is  to  be  with 
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them  from  the  moment  of  their  initiation  into  the 
new  life  (Mk  Is  and  ||||,  1  Jn  3-4  413).  Yet  another 
statement,  emphasizing  in  a  remarkable  metaphor 
the  inwardness  and  intimacy  of  the  union  that 
resnlts,  sets  the  experience  before  us  as  a  mystical 
feeding  upon  Christ  (Jn  6,  esp.  w.53-58,  cf.  also  v.38). 
But  while  there  is  variation  in  the  language"  in 
which  this  sense  of  the  Divine  Presence  is  set  forth, 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  reality  of  the  experi- 
ence itself.  It  is  the  inspiration  of  this  Unseen 
Presence  that  shall  give  to  believers  definite  guid- 
ance in  moments  of  crisis  and  perplexity  (Mk7 13" 
and  ||,  Lk  12"-  '•).  It  is  in  this  communion  with 
God  that  they  will  find  their  surest  refuge  against 
fears  and  dangers  (Mk  1318=Mt  24-u )  and  against 
the  assaults  of  temptation  (Mk  14*1  and  |).  Such 
fellowship,  too,  is  their  ground  of  certainty,  alike 
in  their  teaching  (Jn  311— note  the  plurals;  1  Jn 
l1"3)  and  in  their  belief  {cf.  Jn  44-).  It  is,  moreover, 
the  source  of  all  their  fitness  for  service  (cf.  Gabriel's 
suggestive  speech,  Lk  lly)  and  the  means  of  all  their 
fruit-bearing  (Jn  151'10).  As  would  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  full  significance  of  this  converse  with 
God  is  not  understood,  nor  is  its  closest  intimacy 
appropriated,  in  the  earliest  days  of  initiation. 
Knowledge  of  God,  like  knowledge  of  men,  has  to 
be  realized  progressively  (cf.  x&piv  aurl  xaptTix,  Jn 
lie).  There  are  degrees  of  intimacy  (cf.  Jn  1515  and 
the  suggestive  interchange  of  ayairav  and  <pt\eiv  in 
21]Sir-),  and  the  extent  to  which  the  believer  is  ad- 
mitted into  fellowship  is  proportionate  to  the  pro- 
gress he  has  made  in  the  lessons  previously  taught 
(cf.  the  significant  connexion  between  Mk  831  and 
8s7"29,  which  is  clearly  brought  out  in  the  emphatic 
xal  ijpSjaTo  8i8a<ricetv  of  v.31 :  cf.  also  Mk  433,  Jn  1612). 
The  reason  for  this  basis  of  progress  is  plain.  An 
important  element  in  communion  being  self-adjust- 
ment to  God's  will  (cf.  our  Lord's  own  illustration 
of  this,  Mk  1435  and  H),  the  degree  of  intimacy  that 
ensues  will  naturally  be  conditioned  by  the  extent 
to  which  this  element  is  rendered  prominent. 
Thus,  while  its  neglect  will  open  up  the  possibility 
of  lapsing  even  to  one  who  has  been  on  intimate 
terms  with  Christ  (Mk  1418,  Jn  1318),  its  constant 
and  progressive  practice  may  bring  a  man  to  a 
union  with  God  so  close  as  to  constitute  his  com- 
plete possession  by  Divine  influence  (cf.  the  Bap- 
tist's magnificent  description  of  himself  as  a  '  Voice,' 
Jn  I23,  taken  from  Is  403).  And  the  fellowship  so 
enjoyed  and  ever  more  intimately  realized  under 
the  restricted  conditions  of  earth,  is  to  find  its 
perfect  consummation  only  in  the  hereafter  {Jn 
1226 142.3  17m  ct  x  Jn  $t)m    See  art  abiding. 

The  means  by  which,  according  to  the  Gospel 
teaching,  the  believer  will  practise  this  life  of 
communion  with  God,  may  tie  briefly  indicated. 
Prominent  among  them  is  seclusion  from  the  world 
for  the  purpose  of  definite  prayer.  The  import- 
ance of  this  our  Lord  emphasized  by  His  own  ex- 
ample. He  also  enjoined  it  upon  His  followers  by 
oft-repeated  precepts  (Jit  66  j7-  8  2641  and  ||,  Lk  G* 
181}.  At  the  same  time  the  Evangelic  teaching  does 
not  aim  at  making  recluses.  There  are  active  as 
well  as  passive  means  of  enjoying  intercourse  with 
God,  and  our  Lord's  whole  training  of  the  Twelve 
indicates,  even  more  clearly  than  any  individual 
saying  (cf.  Jn  171S),  His  belief  in  the  Divine  com- 
munion that  is  found  in  the  service  of  mankind. 
The  sense  of  fellowship  with  God  vivified  in  secret 
devotion  is  to  be  realized  afresh  and  tested  in  con- 
tact with  men  (so  1  Jn  48- ,3- 16). 

Two  more  points  call  for  separate  attention. 
(1)  Before  His  death  our  Lord  ordained  a  rite 
which  not  only  symbolizes  the  union  of  His  fol- 
lowers with  Himself,  but  is  also  a,  means  of  its 
progressive  realization.  If  an  intimate  connexion 
between  the  Lord's  Supper  (Mk  14'--(r-  and  i)  and 
the  Jewish  Passover  may,  a&  seems  reasonable,  be 
vol.  i.— 23 


assumed,  that  conception  of  the  Christian  rite 
which  represents  it  as  a  means  of  communion 
between  the  individual  soul  and  its  Saviour  wouU 
appear  to  have  a  basis  in  the  foundation  principle 
on  winch  all  ancient  worship,  whether  Jewish  or 
heathen,  rests-the  belief  that  to  partake  of  a 
sacrifice  is  t»  enter  into  some  kind  of  fellowship 
with  the  Deity.  This  aspect  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
does  not,  of  course,  exhaust  its  meanin"  (see  art 
Lords  Supper),  but  it  is  certainly  prominent', 
and  it  is  emphasized  both  by  St.  Paul  (1  Co  1016 
and  by  Christ  Himself  (Jn  tt",  where  the  eatim' 
would  certainly  include  that  of  the  Lord's  Supper" 
even  thuugh,  as  is  most  probable,  it  does  not  refer 
to  it  exclusively). 

(2)  One  more  suggestion  may  be  put  forward 
Our  Lord  seems  to  bint  at  a  special  means  of  com- 
munion with  Himself  which  m  really  a  particular 
extension  of  the  self- renouncement  considered 
above.  This  is  a  mysterious  fellowship  with  Him 
in  His  own  sufferings  for  mankind  (Mk  1038*3a=Mt 
2022-^;  for  a  symbolical  illustration  see  Mk  IS*). 
It  is  only  a  hint,  but  the  words  are  significant; 
and,  taken  in  conjunction  with  St.  Paul's  dvraya- 
ir\7)/)uj  ret  wTfptffiaTa.  tUv  OXtyeuv  rod  XpiffroQ  iv  rg 
papal  fiov  (Col  I-4},  and  his  purpose  tou  yvZvat.  . 
xoivuvlav  Tra.d7iix6.Twv  avTov  (Ph  310  ;  cf.  also  2  Co  l5 
410,  1  P  413),  would  certainly  seem  to  imply  that 
the  believer's  own  sufferings  for  Christ's  sake  may 
become  a  medium  through  which  he  may  enter 
into  close  communion  with  his  Lord. 

Even  this  brief  study  will  have  revealed  that 
the  Gospel  conception  of  the  Christian's  com- 
munion with  God  is  essentially  different  from  that 
of  the  Quietist.  Whether  we  have  regard  to  our 
Lord's  example  or  to  His  teaching,  whether  we 
are  thinking  of  the  status  of  fellowship  or  of  its 
conscious  practice,  the  means  by  which  the  Divine 
communion  is  realized  are  not  exclusively  periods 
of  secluded  contemplation.  In  Christ's  own  life 
upon  earth  the  two  elements  of  active  and  passive 
fellowship  are  signally  combined.  The  sense  of 
union  with  the  Unseen  Father,  fostered  in  lonely 
retreat,  is  also  intensified  in  moments  of  strenuous 
activity.  In  His  thoughts  for  the  lives  of  His 
followers,  too,  the  consciousness  of  God's  presence 
is  secured  not  alone  by  solitary  worship,  but  also 
by  the  doing  of  the  Divine  will,  by  the  earnest 
struggle  to  subdue  the  lower  self,  and  even  by 
active  participation  in  the  very  sufferings  of  Christ. 
So  the  servant,  as  his  Lord,  must  practise  the 
communion  of  service  as  well  as  the  communion 
of  retirement  (cf.,  again,  Jn  1715).  The  desire  for 
the  permanent  consciousness  of  the  more  immediate 
Presence  must  be  sunk  in  the  mission  of  carrying 
to  others  the  tidings  of  salvation  (Mk  51B~-"  =  Lk 
g3B.  3uj  jt  js  \,ui  natural  that  in  the  moment  of 
special  revelation  on  the  mountain  the  disciple 
should  long  to  make  it  his  abiding  place  (Mk  95 
and  ||) ;  but  his  Master  can  never  forget  the  need 
of  service  on  the  ordinary  levels  of  life  (Mk  DlJff- 
and  |).  And  the  experience  of  the  one  is  the 
source  of  power  for  the  other  (Mk  9-'J,  cf.  Jn  154). 

3.  Our  communion  um:  with  •mother. — Just  as 
our  communion  with  God  was  seen  to  bear  a  close 
relation  to  our  Lord's  communion  with  the  Father, 
so  our  spiritual  fellowship  one  with  another  rests 
upon  the  fellowship  of  each  with  Christ.  As  we 
had  occasion  to  point  out  above,  communion  be- 
tween any  two  persons  is  possible  only  in  virtue  of 
some  element  common  to  the  natures  of  both. 
This  common  possession  in  the  case  of  believers  is 
the  life,  the  'self,'  which  is  called  into  being  and 
ever  progressively  realized  in  their  individual 
communion  with  Christ.  The  possibility  of  our 
spiritual  fellowship  with  one  another  rests  ulti- 
mately upon  what  He  is  and  our  relationship  to 
what  He  is  (see  1  Jn  l1"3,  and  especially  l7;   cf. 
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also  1  Co  10,;- 1T).  His  Presence  is  the  bond  of 
union  in  which  we  are  one,  and  in  which  we 
realize  the  oneness  that  we  possess  (Mt  18- ). 
Indeed,  the  two  types  of  communion— the  com- 
munion with  God  and  the  communion  with  our 
fellow-believers— react  each  upon  the  other.  On 
the  one  hand,  as  we  have  just  seen,  our  communion 
with  men  rests  upon  our  communion  with  Christ ; 
on  the  other  hand,  our  Divine  fellowship  may  be 
intensified  (Mt  18w  again  and  254u)  or  impeded  (Mt 
52J.-J4  615  25",  Mk  ll-5)  by  our  relations  with  our 
fellow-men. 

That  our  Lord  looked  for  the  unity  of  His 
followers  is  not  open  to  question.  He  both 
prophesied  it  (Jn  1(F)  and  prayed  for  it  (17llb-21). 
An  intimate  friend,  clearly  one  of  an  inner  circle 
of  disciples  and  probably  John  himself,  understood 
its  attainment  to  be  part  of  His  purpose  in  dying 
for  mankind  (Jn  ll52).  Moreover,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  desire  to  ensure  it  would  con- 
tribute to  His  decision  to  found  an  organized 
society  (Mt  1618)  and  to  institute  an  important 
rite  (Mk  14-2ff-  and  ||)  for  those  who  should  believe 
in  Him.  The  unity  of  His  followers  was  even  to  be 
one  of  the  grounds  on  which  He  based  His  appeal 
for  the  world's  faith  (Jn  1731b).  Of  His  wish  for 
this  unity,  therefore,  there  can  scarcely  be  reason- 
able doubt.  But  when  we  ask  in  what  He  meant 
the  unity  to  consist,  agreement  is  not  so  easily 
reached.  The  expression  of  His  followers'  unity 
certainly  includes  Kind  and  unselfish  relations  with, 
one  another — mutual  honour  and  service  (Mk 
103»-*=Mt20,-»-2B)1  mutual  forgiveness  (Mt6",  Lk 
173,4),  mutual  love  (Jn  133i  151-).  It  is  exemplified 
further  by  participation  in  the  common  work  (Jn 
43J-H8J  Another  very  special  means  of  its  realiza- 
tion, the  Lord's  Supper,  we  have  already  indicated. 
Although  this  particular  aspect  of  the  rite  is  not 
actually  revealed  in  the  Gospel  narrative  itself,  it 
will  scarcely  be  questioned  that  one  of  the  great 
truths  which  it  both  signifies  and  secures,  is  that 
of  the  fellowship  of  Christ's  followers.  The  sacred 
service  in  which  the  believer  may  realize  com- 
munion with  His  Lord  (see  §  2  above),  is  also  a 
means  by  which  he  is  to  apprehend  his  oneness 
with  all  other  believers  (see  1  Co  1017). 

While,  however,  it  is  plain  that  in  Christ's 
teaching  the  communion  of  Christians  is  at  once 
attested  and  secured  by  means  like  these,  it  is 
disputed  whether  He  designed  their  unity  to  be 
simply  a  spiritual  or  also  an  external  one.  Three 
important  passages  may  be  very  briefly  considered. 
(1)  Jn  1016  affords  no  support  to  the  upholders  of 
an  external  unity.  The  true  rendering  is  unques- 
tionably, 'They  shall  become  one  flock'  (RV;  cf. 
Tindale  and  Coverdale),  and  not,  '  There  shall  be 
onefold*  (AV;  cf.  Vulgate).  The  unity  mentioned 
here  is  one  that  is  realized  in  the  personal  relation 
of  each  member  of  the  flock  to  the  Great  Shepherd 
Himself. —(2)  There  is  teaching  a  little  more 
definite  in  Jn  1711  and  31-»  In  both  these  places 
our  Lord  makes  His  own  unity  with  the  Father 
the  exemplar  of  the  unity  of  believers.  Reverence 
forbids  any  dogmatic  statement  as  to  the  point  to 
which  this  sacred  analogy  can  be  pressed.  But 
Christ's  own  words  in  the  immediate  context  con- 
tain suggestions  as  to  His  meaning  in  using  the 
?nii  "7"  R  is  noticeable  that  here  also,  as  in  Jn 
10  ,  the  underlying  basis  of  unity  is  the  believers' 
personal  relation  to  Christ  (and  the  Father).  '  That 
they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one,'  in  v.M,  is  at 
once  defined  more  closely  in  the  words,  '  I  in  them, 
and  thou  in  me'  (v.™).  The  resultant  unity  is 
gained  through  the  medium  not  of  an  external, 
but  of  a  purely  spiritual,  condition  (fra  3xra>  rere- 
\uwtfvot  els  Ip,  v.M).  In  the  same  way,  in  the 
statement  of  v.",  it  is  a  spiritual  relationship  to 
God  that  will  yield  the  unity  Christ  craves  for  His 


disciples.  This  unity  will  follow  upon  their  being 
'  kept  £v  Tt?  dvdfmrt  oW  It  will  be  assured  if  their 
relationship  to  the  Father  is  a  counterpart  of  what 
had  been  their  relationship  to  Christ  (v.w),  i.e.  «, 
personal  relationship.  Whatever,  therefore,  be 
the  exact  meaning  which  the  analogy  used  by  our 
Lord  was  intended  to  convey,  His  own  language  in 
the  context  appears  to  make  it  plain  that  it  must 
be  interpreted  with  a  spiritual  rather  than  with  an 
external  significance. — (3)  This  conclusion  derives 
not  a  little  support  from  the  incident  of  Mk  &Kir\ 
When  a  definite  test  case  arose,  He  declared  the 
real  fellowship  of  His  followers  to  depend  not  upon 
any  outward  bond  of  union  between  them,  but 
upon  each  bearing  such  a  relationship  to  Himself 
as  would  be  involved  in  His  working  M  r$  6v6/j.htI 
ftov.  True,  the  man  in  question  may  not  have 
been  a  nominal  disciple  of  our  Lord,  but  that  in 
His  view  he  was  a  real  disciple  is  distinctly  stated 
(v.40).  This  instance,  therefore,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  practical  application  on  the  part  of  Christ 
Himself  of  the  teaching  under  consideration  ;  and 
thus  it  strongly  confirms  the  interpretation  that 
we  have  put  upon  it.  It 'would  be  outside  the 
scope  of  the  present  article  to  consider  arguments 
for  or  against  the  corporate  unity  of  Christians 
drawn  from  other  sources,  some  of  which  are  very 
strong  and  all  of  which  must,  of  course,  be  duly 
weighed  before  a  fair  judgment  on  the  whole 
question  can  be  reached.  But  so  far  as  the  subject- 
matter  before  us  is  concerned,  we  find  it  hard  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that  suchexternal  unity  formed 
no  part  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels. 

One  word  must  be  added.  The  'communion  of 
saints'  joins  the  believer  not  merely  to  his  fellow- 
Christians  upon  earth,  but  also  to  those  who  have 
passed  within  the  veil  (cf.  He  121).  This  aspect  of 
communion  is  not  emphasized  in  the  Gospels,  but 
there  are  indications  that  the  fellowship  of  be- 
lievers upon  earth  was  linked  in  the  thought  of 
Christ  to  the  yet  closer  fellowship  of  those  beyond 
death.  At  any  rate,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in 
instituting  the  sacred  rite  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
at  once  witnesses  to  and  secures  our  communion 
one  with  another,  our  Lord  carefully  pointed  for- 
ward to  the  reunion  that  will  take  place  in  the 
world  to  come  {Mt  2653;  note  fieO*  v^wp)  ;  and  that 
in  a  few  suggestive  words  He  represented  the 
earthly  gathering  as  incomplete  apart  from  its  final 
consummation  in  the  heavenly  kingdom  (Lk  221 ). 
See  further  artt.  Fellowship,  Unity. 
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of  Holies,  chs.  xvi.-xix. ;  MacCulloch,  Comparative  Theology, 
216,  254;  Stearns,  Evidence  of  Chr.  Experience,  179;  Strong, 
Historical  Christianity,  11 ;  Westcott,  Historic  Faith,  123,  247 , 
HcGiffert,  Apostles'  Creed,  32,  200;  Expos.  Times,  in.  19i,  v. 
464  (R.  F.  Weymouth);  Tasker,  Spiritual  Communion. 
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COMPASSION.— See  Pity. 
COMPLACENCY.— 

Of  Scripture  words  expressive  of  the  idea  of  complacency  a 
distinguished  from  benevolence,  we  find  in  the  Heb.  of  tne  ui 
(■rrt,  nyi,  variously  rendered  in  the  LXXby  Si\u*  U,  or  by  some 
derivative  of  the  verb  hiX»**i.  In  the  NT  the  expressions  and 
are  tllexia,  illoxla.,  tlapurnv,  ilaparrat,  *.piez*>.  The  worua 
iyxfrau,  iyirf,  are  abo  used  in  this  sense.  In  the  Ol  we  una 
r^n  '  take  pleasure  in,'  in  1  S  1822  tr.  in  the  LXX  by  the  phrase 
ftx*  i>,  where  Saul's  servants  say  to  David,  'Behold  the  kinc 
taketh  pleasure  in  thee,'  meaning  that  he  was  willing  to  «»*"! 
with  satisfaction  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  Davia  aim 
Saul's  daughter.  Similarly  the  word  nyi  'delight,'  is  rendered 
by  the  same  Gr.  equivalent  in  1  Ch  28*.  where  ^™  "■£■  ™ 
God,  'He  liked  me  to  make  me -king."  nyj"  used  of  oooi 
pleasure  in  the  work  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  in  Is  4-  .J™"" 
the  LXX  reads  ^•rri&m  «w  «  *«**  V*"*  "iyt™n«1att8 
awepted  him*;  St.  Matthew,  on  the  other  hand,  tiwiuw 
the  whole  phrase  •pfll  nn-n  '  vnz  by  i  lymnnt  t**»  "'  !ult*?f' 
■h  -bw  im,  rightly  rendered  in  the  AV  '  my  beloved,  in  whom 
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my  bouI  is  well  pleased.'  Here,  apparently,  the  thought  of  the 
LXX  inclines  more  to  the  idea  of  the  Divine  act  of  will  by  which 
the  Servant  of  God  was  appointed  to  his  mission,  while  St. 
Matthew  emphasizes  the  love  with  which,  because  of  Hia 
redemptive  work,  the  Father  regards  His  Son,  and  so  he  prefers 
'  my  beloved '  to  '  mine  elect '  as  a  rendering  of  n-iig  (Mt  1218). 
In  other  passages  also  where  the  word  J'^n  is  used,  as  in  Is6SU>, 
the  LXX  makes  prominent  the  idea  of  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
Father's  will. 

Again  nyi  is  used  in  Pr  16'  of  the  favour  with  which  God 
regards  the  ways  of  the  righteous,  where  the  LXX  renders  the 
passage, '  The  ways  of  righteous  men  are  acceptable  (Ji*t«i)  with 
the  Lord ' ;  and  the  A  V, '  When  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord,  he 
maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him.' 

In  the  NT,  where  i£Sw'<u,  tuhma,  are  used,  it  is  not  always  ap- 
parent how  far  the  thought  of  complacency  and  how  far  that  of 
will  or  choice  is  predominant.  Euiotei*  evidently  occurs  in  the 
latter  sense  in  those  passages  which  refer  to  election,  the  deter- 
minate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God.  So  Eph  Is- ",  l'h 
213  etc.  According  to  Cremer,  luitxin  '(1)  relates  to  a  determi- 
nation when  it  is  followed  by  an  infinitive,  Lk  12^2  .  .  . ; 
(2)  Where  the  matter  under  consideration  is  the  relation  of  the 
subject  to  an  object,  the  latter  is  expressed  in  profane  Greek 
by  the  dative,  rarely  hy  the  addition  of  It/  tih.  ...  In  the 
NT  the  accusative  occurs  only  in  He  l&S-^ffrom  Ps  40'),'  and 
here  iLhtxw*-;  is  obviously  parallel  to  r,6i hv.ra.;.  'Elsewhere 
i, .  .  :  So  in  Mt  3"  |]  Mk  i11  |i  Lk  3?-,  and  again  Mt  17s.  'This 
mode  of  indicating  the  object  is  justified  by  the  circumstance 
that  tihozii*  may  be  classed  among  the  verbs  which  denote 
an  emotion,  a  mood,  a  sentiment  cherished  towards  any 
one=to  take  pleasure  in  something,  to  have  an  inclination 
towards  it.' 

1  Complacency,'  as  the  word  is  commonly  used, 
means  a  state  of  being  pleased  or  gratified,  and  is 
synonymous  with  '  pleasure,' '  gratificatipn,' '  satis- 
faction.' The  appropriateness  of  such  a  word  in 
the  department  of  Biblical  theology  is  suggested 
by  what  we  know  to  be  its  recognized  use  in  the 
sphere  of  ethics.  Complacency,  as  a  mental  state, 
arises  when  there  is  perceived  in  the  object  con- 
templated some  quality  or  qualities  which  call 
forth  a  feeling  of  pleasure  or  satisfaction.  The 
object  may  be  something  without,  upon  which  the 
mind  can  rest  with  pleasure,  or  it  may  be  in  the 
mind  itself,  when,  in  seasons  of  reflexion,  thought 
turned  inwards  upon  itself  is  in  a,  condition  of 
perfect  harmony,  finding  in  itself  no  jarring  ele- 
ment. The  mind  or  soul  is  self-complacent  when 
it  is  at  peace  with  itself,  satisfied  that  all  is  as  it 
ought  to  be,  no  disturbing  or  self-accusing  thoughts 
arising.  Again,  the  mind  is  said  to  regard  with 
complacency  any  outward  object,  animate  or  in- 
animate, which  suggests  thoughts  of  order  and 
beauty,  as  when  it  is  affected  with  pleasure  or 
contentment  by  the  contemplation  of  the  beauty 
of  nature,  of  a  fair  landscape,  or  of  the  harmony 
of  earth  and  sky.  The  word  applies  also  to  rela- 
tions between  intelligent  beings,  as  between 
friends,  between  husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
child,  brothers  and  sisters,  when  one  is  satisfied 
with  the  character,  or  state  of  health,  or  conduct,  or 
prosperity  of  the  object  of  his  affection  or  interest. 
Complacency  arises  in  the  mind  when  one's  efforts 
in  any  direction  are  successful,  and  the  object 
aimed  at  is  attained.  The  artist,  or  the  composer 
in  prose,  poetry,  or  music,  regards  his  work  with 
complacency  when  he  has  succeeded  in  giving  ade- 
quate expression  to  his  ideas,  the  workman  when 
he  is  successful  in  his  workmanship,  the  merchant 
or  tradesman  when  his  enterprise  accomplishes  the 
end  at  which  he  aims,  the  philanthropist  when  his 
efforts  for  the  material  or  moral  or  spiritual  well- 
being  of  the  objects  of  his  interest  are  rewarded, 
and  he  sees  the  fruits  of  his  labours  in  the  happi- 
ness and  the  gratitude  of  his  fellows. 

In  ethics,  complacency  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
forms  of  love,  and  as  such  is  distinguished  from 
benevolence.  The  distinction  is  well  put  by 
Edwards  in  his  '  Dissertation  concerning  the 
Nature  of  True  Virtue '  ( Works,  ed.  London,  1834, 
vol.  i.  pp.  123-125) : 

'  Love  is  commonly  distinguished  into  love  of  benevolence 
and  love  of  complacence.  Love  of  benevolence  is  that  affection 
or  propensity  of  the  heart  to  any  being  which  causes  it  to 


incline  to  its  wellbemg,  or  disposes  it  to  desire  and  takepleasure 
in  its  happiness.  And  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
common  opinion  that  heauty  in  the  object  is  not  always  the 
ground  of  this  propensity,  but  that  there  may  be  a  disposition 
to  the  welfare  of  those  that  are  not  considered  as  beautiful 
unless  mere  existence  ho  accounted  a  beauty.  And  bene\olence 
or  goodness  in  the  Divine  Being  is  generally  supposed,  not  only 
to  be  prior  to  the  beauty  of  many  of  its  objects,  but  to  their 
existence  ;  so  as  to  be  the  ground  both  of  their  existence  and  of 
their  beauty,  rather  than  the  foundation  of  God's  benevolence  ■ 
as  it  is  supposed  that  it  is  God's  goodness  which  moved  Him  to 
give  them  both  being  and  beauty.  So  that,  if  all  virtue  primarily 
consists  in  that  affection  of  heart  to  being  which  is  exercised  in 
benevolence,  or  an  inclination  to  its  good,  then  God's  virtue  is 
so  extended  as  to  include  a  propensity  not  only  to  being  actu- 
ally existing,  and  actually  beautiful,  but  to  possible  being,  so  as 
to  incline  Him  to  give  a  being  beauty  and  happiness. 

'  What  is  commonly  called  love  of  complacence,  presupposes 
beauty.  For  it  is  no  other  than  delight  in  heauty,  or  com- 
placence in  the  person  or  being  beloved  for  his  beauty.  .  .  . 
When  any  one  under  the  influence  of  general  benevolence  sees 
another  being  possessed  of  the  like  general  benevolence,  this 
attaches  his  heart  to  him,  and  draws  forth  greater  love  to  him 
than  merely  his  having  existence ;  because  so  far  as  the  being 
beloved  has  love  to  the  being  in  general,  so  far  his  own  being  is, 
as  it  were,  enlarged,  extends  to,  and  in  some  sort  comprehends, 
being  in  general,  and  therefore  he  that  is  governed  by  love  to 
being  in  general  must  of  necessity  have  complacence  in  him, 
and  the  greater  degree  of  benevolence  to  him,  as  it  were  out  of 
gratitude  to  him  for  his  love  to  general  existence,  that  his  own 
heart  is  extended  and  united  to,  and  so  looks  on  its  interest  as 
its  own.  It  is  because  his  heart  is  thus  united  to  being  in 
general  that  he  looks  on  a  benevolent  propensity  to  being  in 
general,  wherever  he  sees  it,  as  the  beauty  of  the  being  in  whom 
it  is ;  an  excellency  that  renders  him  worthy  of  esteem,  com- 
placence, and  the  greater  goodwill.  .  .  .  This  spiritual  beauty, 
which  is  hut  a  secondary  ground  of  virtuous  benevolence,  is  the 
ground,  not  only  of  benevolence  but  complacence,  and  is  the 
primarv  ground  of  the  latter ;  that  is,  when  the  complacence  is 
truly  virtuous.  Love  to  us  in  particular,  and  kindness  received, 
may  be  a  secondary  ground,  but  this  is  the  primary  objective 
foundation  of  it.  .  .  .  He  that  has  true  virtue,  consisting  in 
benevolence  to  being  in  general  and  in  benevolence  to  virtuous 
being,  must  necessarily  have  a  supreme  love  to  God,  both  of 
benevolence  and  complacence.' 

According  to  this  exposition,  complacency  as  a 
moral  quality  is  the  result,  for  the  most  part,  of 
benevolence  reacting  upon  itself,  love  making  the 
object  beloved  become  worthy  of  affection.  What 
one  loved  at  first  out  of  mere  benevolence  becomes 
an  object  morally  beautiful,  worthy  of  love,  and 
thus  an  object  of  complacency.  Scripture  illustra- 
tions of  the  Divine  love  as  benevolence  and  as  com- 
placency naturally  suggest  themselves,  and  enable 
us  to  understand  how  the  latter  is  often  the  fruit 
of  the  former.  The  work  of  Creation  is  a  typical 
instance  of  the  benevolence  of  God,  the  Almighty 
forming  the  world  out  of  nothing,  bringing  light 
out  of  darkness,  beauty  out  of  chaos,  life  out  of 
death.  When,  at  the  completion  of  His  work,  God 
beheld  the  product  of  His  benevolence,  and  pro- 
nounced all  very  good,  He  showed  complacency. 
So  also  with  regard  to  the  work  of  Redemption, 
God's  love  to  the  ruined  world  (Jn  3lD)  was  the 
love  of  benevolence.  His  love  to  sinners  as  re- 
deemed, made  a  new  creation  by  that  love,  is  the 
love  of  complacency  (Mt  317).  , 

Keeping  this  distinction  in  view,  we  find  in  the 
Gospels  not  a  few  instances  in  which  the  expression 
'complacency'  may  be  fitly  applied  to  describe 
that  particular  aspect  of  the  love  of  God,  or  of  the 
love  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  even  that  feeling  of  grate- 
ful affection  and  devotion  which  the  Divine  love 
kindles  in  the  hearts  of  true  believers,  to  which 
the  Evangelists  direct  our  attention.  If  com- 
placency means  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of 
beauty,  or  pleasure  in  the  results  of  benevolence, 
(1)  the  expression  may  with  all  propriety  be  in 
these  respects  used  to  describe  the  love  of  God  the 
Father  to  God  the  Son,  or  again  the  love  with 
which  the  Father  contemplates  the  fruits  of  the 
Divine  work  of  redemption  in  the  hearts  and  lives 
of  the  redeemed.  (2)  It  may  be  applied  also  to 
the  witness  of  Jesus  to  His  own  character,  life,  and 
work,  and  to  His  gracious  acceptance  of  the  faith 
and  devotion  of  His  disciples.  (3)  Lastly,  it  is 
appropriate  as  a  description  of  the  joy  and  peace 
with  which  believers  realize  the  love  of  God  and 
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the  grace  of  Christ,  and  of  their  satisfaction  with 
the  all-sufficiency  of  the  Redeemer's  work. 

1.  The  love  of  God  the  Father  to  God  the  Son, 
especi'dly  with  regard  to  His  life  and  ministry. — 
The  ineffable  love,  with  which  from  all  eternity 
the  Father  has  regarded  the  Son,  is  referred  to  in 
those  passages  which  speak  of  the  glory  which 
Christ  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was 
(Jn  17B-4),  or  which  describe  Christ  as  'the  only- 
begotten  Son  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father' 
(llB).  But  the  Divine  complacency,  in  the  aspect 
of  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  the  beauty  of 
Christ's  character  and  work,  is  that  upon  which 
special  emphasis  is  laid  in  the  Gospels,  in  which 
our  attention  is  carefully  directed  to  the  Father's 
interest  in  the  ministry  of  His  Son,  and  to  His 
sympathy  and  satisfaction  with  Christ's  perfect 
submission  to  His  will,  in  connexion  with  His 
voluntary  humiliation  and  suffering  for  the  sake 
of  man.  And,  it  is  worthy  of  special  note,  it  is 
in  this  connexion  that  we  iind  the  expression  '  be 
well  pleased,'  '  take  pleasure  in '  [tifioKeiv  iv),  where 
text  and  context  plainly  indicate  that  the  thought 
of  complacency  is  intended,  as  distinguished  from 
the  other  sense  in  which  the  words  evbotcktv,  evSoKla. 
occur  in  the  NT,  that  of  the  Divine  election,  the 
will  or  purpose  of  God,  '  His  mere  good  pleasure.' 
The  Gospels  mention  two  occasions  on  which  the 
words,  '  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased,'  were  uttered  by  the  voice  of  God 
Himself. 

At  the  Baptism,  God  spoke  thus  {Mt  3"  ||  Mk  l11 
||  Lk  323).  By  these  words  He  testified  the  peculiar 
pleasure  with  which  He  regarded  His  Son  at  the 
moment  of  His  consecration  to  His  mission ;  His 
satisfaction  with  the  spirit  of  submission  to  the 
Father's  will  which  had  characterized  Jesns 
throughout  the  years  of  obscurity  during  which  He 
prepared  Himself  for  His  ministry,  and  the  lowli- 
ness with  which  He  submitted  to  the  baptism  of 
John— because  thus  it  became  Him  '  to  fulfil  all 
righteousness ' ;  and  His  gracious  acceptance  of  the 
voluntary  offering  which  the  Son  now  made  to  the 
Father.  It  was  the  moment  of  consecration  to  that 
ministry  of  humiliation  to  fulfil  which  Christ  had 
come  into  the  world.  Therefore,  in  token  of  His  ac- 
ceptance of  that  act  of  submission,  which  spoke 
thus,  '  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God,'  the  Father 
spoke  thus  from  heaven  in  the  audience  of  men  and 
angels,  '  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased.'  We  may  not,  indeed,  here  or  in  the 
other  case  in  which  this  voice  from  heaven  was 
heard,  leave  out  of  eight  the  additional  thought 
suggested  by  the  tense  of  the  last  word,  etiMmpra, 
the  Greek  aorist— the  thought,  that  is,  of  the 
complacency  with  which  from  all  eternity  the 
Father  had  regarded  the  Son.  But  this  is  the 
central  thought  of  the  passage,  the  peculiar  plea- 
sure with  which  the  Father  contemplated  the  Son's 
voluntary  humiliation,  His  submission  to  the  Law, 
and  His  resolve  to  fulfil  all  righteousness  by  a  life 
of  lowliest  service. 

Again ,  with  equal  appropriateness  these  words 
were  used  in  the  parallel  case  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion (Mt  lif,  cf.  Mk  97,  Lk  9"),  when  Jesus  entered 
upon  the  final  stage  of  His  ministry.  Then,  in 
full  view  of  the  cross,  at  the  close  of  our  Lord's 
conference  with  Muses  and  Elijah  concerning  'his 


which  he  was  about  to  accomplish  at 
Jerusalem,  that  Divine  voice  spoke  in  the  audience 
of  Jesus  and  the  thr.ee  discipfes.  Thus  «,  second 
time  G..d  set  the  seal  of  His  Divine  approval  to 
nis  hons  submission,  and  testified  to  the  com- 
placency With  which  He  regarded  His  resolve  by 
nis  death  to  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the 
world. 

In  this  connexion  may  be  noted  also  those  pas- 
sages in  which  Jesus  speaks  of  the  glory  of  God  in 


the  triumph  of  redeeming  love.  Such  are-  Jn 
10"  'Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me,  because 
I  lay  down  my  life  that  I  might  take  it  again '  • 
1331.32  <  Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified,  and  God 
is  glorified  in  him,  and  God  shall  glorify  him  in 
himself,  and  shall  straightway  glorify  him';  to 
which  may  be  added  St.  Matthew's  tr.  of  Is  421  in 
Mt  1218  'My  beloved,  in  whom  my  soul  is  well 


The  thought  of  God's  complacency  in  connexion 
with  His  contemplation  of  the  fruits  of  Christ's 
redemptive  work  in  the  regeneration  and  recon- 
ciliation of  the  world  is  suggested  by  the  closing 
words  of  the  Angels'  Song  {Lk  214  Rv),  'on  earth 
peace  among  men  in  whom  he  is  well  pleased' 
(eVi  yijs  tipr/vy  iv  avBpdnrot^  eudoKtas),  where  again 
we  find  the  technical  word,  if  such  it  may  be 
called,  for  this  aspect  of  the  Divine  love. 

It  is  now  very  generally  admitted  that  this  is  the  sense  in 
which  ti.hexia.s,  bonee  voluntatis,  ought  to  be  rendered.  That  is 
to  say,  here  we  have  the  assurance  of  another  voice  from  heaven, 
a  message  expressly  sent  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  nativity,  for 
the  comfort  of  those  who  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel, 
of  the  complacent  regard  with  which  the  Father,  contemplating 
the  objects  of  His  grace,  looked  upon  them  as  identified  with 
His  well-beloved  Son.  '  The  eye  of  God  could  again  with  com- 
placency rest  upon  mankind,'  regarding  them  as  being:  repre- 
sented by  His  Incarnate  Son,  and  in  view  of  that  state  of 
spiritual  excellence  to  which  His  work  was  destined  to  raise 
them.  The  expression  is  thus  used  in  an  ideal  or  prophetic 
sense,  not  of  mankind  as  they  actually  were,  but  of  the  objects 
of  the  Divine  love  as,  through  their  Representative,  they  should 
yet  become. 

The  same  thought,  that  of  the  pleasure  which 
God  the  Father  takes  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
His  children,  is  suggested  by  passages  which  speak 
of  God's  joy  over  the  return  of  penitent  sinners. 
Such  are:  Jn  1017,  Lk  is7-"-22-24-32  (in  the  parables 
of  the  Lost  Sheep,  the  Lost  Coin,  and  the  Prodigal 
Son,  in  which  vv.22-3-  are  especially  notable,  where 
Jesus  mentions  the  joy  of  the  father  over  the  son's 
return,  and  the  reason  which  the  father  gives  for 
that  joy :  '  It  was  meet  that  we  should  make 
merry,  and  be  glad  :  for  this  thy  brother  was  dead, 
and  is  alive  again;  and  was  lost,  and  is  found'); 
our  Lord's  assurance  in  another  place  that  the 
prayer  of  the  Publican  was  accepted  of  God  (Lk 
1814) ;  and  again  His  testimony  that  prayer  and 
almsgiving,  if  prompted  by  the  right  spirit,  are 
rewarded  by  the  Father  who  seeth  in  secret  (Mt 
64- 6). 

2.  (a)  Christ  is  represented  as  regarding  with 
complacency  His  own  character  and  work,  and  His 
perfect  harmony  with  the  Father.— This  appears  in 
many  passages,  especially  in  the  discourses  re- 
corded by  St.  John.  In  conversation  with  the 
Woman  of  Samaria,  Jesus  declares  that  He  only 
can  bestow  the  gift  of  living  water  which  the  soul 
of  man  requires  ;  and,  in  connexion  with  the  same 
incident,  tells  His  disciples  that  it  is  His  meat  and 
drink  to  do  the  Father's  will  and  to  finish  Hi3 
work  (Jn  410-34).  Again  He  says  to  the  Jews 
that  He  is  in  full  accord  with  His  Father  in  respect 
of  will  and  of  work  (517-  ™),  that  '  the  Father  loveth 
the  Son,  and  showeth  him  all  things  that  himself 
doeth.  .  .  That  all  men  should  honour  the  Son, 
even  as  they  honour  the  Father'  (vv.20-1*).  In  His 
discourse  on  the  Bread  of  Life  (ch.  6)  we  find  expres- 
sions indicative  of  His  conviction  that  His  work  1S 
in  all  respects  well  pleasing  to  the  Father  (v.  ')• 
He  challenges  His  adversaries  to  convict  Hjm  °t 
sin  (84S).  He  enjoys  perfect  communion  with  the 
Father  (728-  ™).  He  claims  that  the  Father  gtoj™ 
Him,  and  bears  witness  of  Him  (Sw,  cf.  vv.  )■ 
He  declares  that  He  only  is  the  Good  Shepherd, 
and  all  that  came  before  Him  were  thieves  ana 
robbers  (lO3-3-8,  cf.  vv.11-14).  He  speaks  of  the 
excellence  and  thoroughness  of  His  work,  and  01 
the  satisfaction  with  which  the  Father  regards  11 
(1017ff-).     He  speaks  of  the  success  of  His  mission, 
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and  testifies  the  complacency  with  which  He  sur- 
veys His  ministry.  On  the  night  of  the  betrayal 
He  declares  that  hostility  to  Himself  means  hos- 
tility to  the  Father  (U«-*»  15-a).  A  distinct  note 
of  triumph  marks  His  closing  utterances.  So  in 
\2m;  cf.  1331ff-;  and  again,  when  He  bids  His 
disciples  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  He  has  over- 
come the  world  (1633).  Addressing  the  Father 
Himself  in  His  intercessory  prayer,  He  says;  'I 
have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth  :  I  have  finished 
the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do'  (174} ;  and 
again,  speaking  of  the  disriples  :  '  Those  that  thou 

favest  me  I  have  kept,  and  none  of  them  is  lost, 
ut  the  son  of  perdition '  (v.1-).  Lastly,  one  of  His 
last  words  from  the  cross  is  the  exclamation  of 
triumph,  '  It  is  finished '  (1930).  The  force  of  such 
passages  cannot  he  mistaken.  They  show  the 
Christ  seeing  '  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,'  and  ex- 
pressing Himself  as  'satisfied,'  His  complacency, 
as  He  surveys  the  work  of  redemption,  appearing 
as  a  true  parallel  to  the  judgment  pronounced  by 
God  upon  the  work  of  creation,  when  '  God  saw 
everything  that  he  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was 
very  good'  (Gn  l31). 

With  the  instances  cited  above  may  be  compared 
in  this  connexion  such  a  passage  as  that  where 
Jesus,  confirming  the  joy  of  the  seventy  disciples 
in  the  success  of  their  mission,  says :  '  I  beheld 
Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven.  .  .  .  Notwith- 
standing in  this  rejoice  not,  that  the  spirits  are 
subject  unto  you ;  but  rather  rejoice  that  your 
names  are  written  in  heaven '  (Lk  1018*  -°). 

(6)  Jesus  further  expressed  complacency  with 
respect  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  counsels,  and 
as  He  contemplated  the  fruits  of  His  work  in  the 
hearts  of  believers.  With  regard  to  the  first  point, 
we  note  that  which  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke 
record — Christ's  ascription  of  praise  to  the  Father 
who  '  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent, 
and  revealed  them  unto  babes'  (Mt  IP3**  il  Lk 
10Jlff-).  With  regard  to  the  second,  instances 
abound  in  the  Gospels.     Thus  Jesus  testified  the 

fleasuie  with  which  He  regarded  the  faith  of 
eter,  as  when  at  the  first  He  welcomed  him,  and 
showed  him  what  he  should  yet  become  (Jn  I42, 
cf.  Lk  5IU) ;  and  when,  towards  the  end  of  His 
ministry,  He  accepted  Peter's  confession  (Mt  1617- 
la).  He  showed  gracious  appreciation  of  the  char- 
acter and  devoutness  of  Nathanael  (Jn  l47"49). 
Again  He  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  loyalty 
of  Hi.s  followers,  whom  He  promised  to  reward  at 
the  time  of  the  final  consummation  (Mt  liF'20!!  Mk 
HP-3" ,;  Lk  1S-^' ;  cf.  Lk  22a,-3°,  Jn  131"10).  As  He 
showed  pleasure  in  the  faith  of  His  immediate 
disciples,  so  also  He  welcomed  that  of  others,  as 
when  He  spoke  with  signal  approbation  of  the 
devotion  of  Mary  of  Bethany  (Lk  104a),  who  had 
'chosen  the  good  part,'  and  of  whose  offering  of 
gratitude  at  the  supper  in  the  house  of  Simon  the 
leper  He  said  that  she  had  wrought  a  good  work 
upon  Him  which  could  not  be  forgotten  (Mt  261- 
II  Mk  I4*"»  ||  Jn  12s"8).  He  said  of  the  simple  faith 
of  the  Roman  centurion  at  Capernaum  :  '  I  have 
not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel'  (Mt  81U 
II  Lk  7Di.  Similarly,  He  expressed  delight  in  that 
of  the  Woman  of  Canaan  (Mt  152a).  He  testified 
concerning  the  sinful  woman  in  the  Pharisee's 
house,  that  'she  loved  much,'  wherefore  her  sins, 
which  were  many,  were  all  forgiven  (Lk  l**"-). 

Again,  an  illustration  of  complacency  is  found 
in  the  blessing  pronounced  by  our  Lord  upon  little 
children  (Mt  1913 1|  Mk  1013 1|  Lk  181S II  cf.  Mt  1821f-  II 
Lk947-48);  while  the  value  which  He  attached  to 
their  faith  and  devotion  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
incident  of  the  children  in  the  Temple,  when  Jesus 
silenced  the  cavils  of  the  Pharisees  and  priests,  and 
demanded,  '  Have  ye  never  read,  Out  of  the  mouth 
of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise  ? ' 


<Mt-l1B).     Again   Jesus  commended  the  liberality 
ot  the  widows  ottering  (Mk  1243- « |]  Lk  213-*).     He 


did  not  join  the  company  of  Jesus  (Mk  9W  \\  Lk  95u) 
Christ's  delight  in  receiving  sinners  and  acknow- 
ledging their  faith  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the 
Gospels.  The  parables  of  the  Lost  Sheep,  the  Lost 
Coin,  and  the  Prodigal  Son  (Lk  15°-  °  j|  Mt  1813-14 
Lk  15"  etc.)  are  full  of  this  lesson.  Lastly,  that 
at  the  Judgment  of  the  Great  Day,  Jesus  will,  as 
Judge,  not  only  justify,  but  reward  with  liberal 
commendation  and  distinguished  honour  all  faith- 
ful diseiples,  according  to  the  service  rendered  by 
them  to  their  Master  or  to  their  Master's  servants, 
is  the  central  lesson  of  the  parables  of  the  Pounds 
and  Talents  (Lk  1917-™,  Mt  252I-B)  and  of  the  dis- 
course on  the  Last  Judgment  (Mt  2534"40). 

3.  Of  complacency  on  the  part  of  -mrm,  con- 
sidered as  a  virtue,  i.e.  pleasure  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  moral  and  spiritual  beauty,  we  find  one 
notable  illustration  in  the  Gospels,  in  the  Baptist's 
testimony  to  Jesus  in  Jn  3?ver-,  where  John  ex- 
presses his  pleasure  in  the  success  of  Christ's 
ministry,  and  compares  Jesus  to  the  bridegroom 
and  himself  to  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom,  who 
'  rejoiceth  greatly  because  of  the  bridegroom's 
voice.'  Such  complacency  as  that,  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  Saviour  and  His  scheme  of  salva- 
tion, and  grateful  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  God 
for  man's  salvation,  is  alone  legitimate  on  the  part 
of  fallen  man.  As  to  complacency  in  view  of  man's 
own  knowledge  and  attainments,  Jesus  teaches 
that  it  is  wholly  inadmissible.  No  man,  in  the 
imperfect  state  of  this  present  life,  has  a  right  to 
be  satisfied  with  himself.  Self-complacency  is  a 
sure  sign  of  ignorance  and  spiritual  blindness. 
The  penitent  publican,  not  the  complacent  Phari- 
see, is  justified  of  God  (Lk  18"-").  The  followers 
of  Jesus  must,  when  they  have  done  all,  confess 
that  they  are  unprofitable  servants  (Lk  1710f') ;  and 
Jesus,  while  generously  acknowledging  the  faith- 
fulness of  His  disciples  and  assuring  them  that 
they  shall  in  nowise  lose  their  reward,  expressly 
warns  them  that  the  last  may  be  first  and  the  first 
last  (Mt  19ao  ||  Mk  1031,  cf.  Mt  20lb). 

Literature. — Crenier,  Bib.-Theol.  Lex.  s.w.  iiSexim,  lihcxia,, 
etc.  ;  the  Coram,  of  Alford,  Meyer,  Lange,  etc.;  Bengel'a 
Gnomon;  Hereof,  PRE,  artt.  'Gott,'  v.  262 ff.,  'Liebe,'  viii. 
iteSff.,  '  Versohnung,' xvii.  92.  124,  etc.;  Jonathan  Edwards,  ed. 
London,  1834,  vol.  i.  pp.  123-125,  cf.  ib.  eclxxii.  f.,  pp.  237,  240 ; 
Sartoriua,  Doctrine  of  the  Divine  love,  p.  215;  Martensen, 
Christ,  Dogmatics,  p.  303;  Schleierniacher,  '  Der  christliche 
Glaube,'  n.'lW{Theoi.  Werke,  Bd.  4). 

Hugh  H.  Currie. 
CONCEPTION.— See  Virgin  Birth. 

CONDEMNATION.  —  The  disappearance  of  the 
term  'damnation'  in  the  RV  or  the  Gospels  is 
suggestive  of  more  sober  and  reasonable  thoughts 
about  the  Divine  judgment  against  sin.  Condem- 
nation at  the  last  may  indeed  fall  like  a  thunder- 
bolt upon  the  rejected  (Mt  2119).  The  fig-tree  in 
the  parable  has  a  time  of  probation  and  then  may 
be  suddenly  cut  down  (Lk  136-y).  At  the  Day  of 
Judgment  the  universal  benevolence  of  God  ex- 
perienced here  (Mt  545,  Lk  6s5)  will  give  place  to 
His  righteous  wrath  against  the  persistently  re- 
bellious. Condemnation  is  the  irrevocable  sen- 
tence then  passed  upon  the  abusers  of  this  life  (Mt 
2541"46).  Especially  will  this  sentence  of  rejection 
and  punishment  tlescend  then  upon  the  hypocrite 
(Mk  1240).  The  state  of  the  condemned  will  be  a 
veritable  Gehenna  (Mt  2333).  Wccjnvfj  and  gnash- 
ing  of  teeth  picture  the  dreadful  condition  of  con- 
demned souls  (Mt  2213  24"  25J0>.  Not  only,  we 
must  suppose,  punishment  by  pain  for  rebellion, 
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but  rejrret  at  past  indifference,  remorse  at  past 
folly,  shame  at  past  malice,  will  be  the  terrible 
feelings  lacerating  souls  that  have  found  not  for- 
giveness but  condemnation.  The  condemned  will 
regret  their  indifference  to  Christ'sdemands,  which 
they  have  ignored  (Jn  330).  They  will  be  tortured 
by  the  keen  perception  of  their  extreme  folly  in 
rejecting  the  Knowledge  they  might  have  used  {Lk 
jpi.s2)  xhey  will  feel  the  shame  of  having  their 
secret  thoughts  of  evil  exposed  to  a  light  broader 
than  that  of  day  (Mt  23*).  This  will  be  the  con- 
demnation to  perpetual  darkness  for  those  who 
have  loved  darkness  more  than  the  light  (Mt  8la 
2213  25ay), 

But  in  this  present  life  there  is  always  at  work 
a  certain  inevitable  and  automatic  Divine  con- 
demnation. '  Tfie  earth  beareth  fruit  of  herself ' 
(aw-fyxArij,  Mk  4™),  and  yet  the  fact  is  due  to  the 
directing  will  of  God.  So,  even  in  this  life,  the 
Divine  condemnation  of  evil  is  being  worked  out, 
without  that  irrevocable  sentence  which  consti- 
tutes the  final  condemnation.  The  guest  may 
already  feel  the  lack  of  a  wedding-garment  (^it 
22u),  and  so,  warned  by  the  present  workings  of 
condemnation,  escape  the  last  dread  sentence. 
Nothing  but  what  God  approves  can  endure  the 
stresses  and  storms  that  are  imminent  (Lk  646"411). 
Without  the  sap  of  God's  favour  the  vine  must 
already  begin  to  wither  (Jn  15s). 

But  this  present  immanent  condemnation  is 
rather  a  most  merciful  conviction  of  sin  and 
wrongfulness  (Jn  16"'").  In  this  present  age  con- 
demnation is  not  final  for  any  ;  nay,  God's  purpose 
is  the  eternal  security  of  men  in  true  peace  and 
true  happiness  (Jn  3"  1247).  So  far  from  condem- 
nation being  any  man's  sure  fate,  there  is  no  need 
for  any  member  of  the  human  family  to  have  to 
undergo  such  judgment  as  might  result  in  condem- 
nation (Jn  5").  The  strong  assertion  in  the  pre- 
sent ending  to  the  second  Gospel,  '  He  that  dis- 
believed shall  be  condemned '  (Mk  16"),  is  surely 
the  expression  of  the  true  conviction  that  Christ  is 
the  only  Way  to  avoid  condemnation  (cf.  Jn  3s"). 
Condemnation  is  God's  prerogative,  and  not  the 
privilege  or  duty  of  the  individual  Christian  as 
such  :  '  Condemn  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  con- 
demned '  (Lk  6").  W.  B.  FRANKLAND. 

CONFESSION  (of  Christ).-The  words  'confess' 
and  'confession  are  employed  in  common  usage 
to  express  not  only  an  acknowledgment  of  sin  but 
an  acknowledgment  or  profession  of  faith.  The 
A\  affords  many  illustrations  of  this  use,  and  the 
examples  are  still  more  numerous  in  the  RV 
which  in  several  passages  has  quite  consistently 
substituted  'confess'  and  'confession'  for  'pro- 
fess  and  'profession' of  the  A V  in  the  rendering 
?LiT  7  '  °'",X°V'«  (2  Co  9",  1  Ti  61S,  He  3'  4" 
1U  ).  A  curresponding  twofold  use  of  terms  meets 
us  in  the  original,  the  verbs  i^Xoytu  and  {&«<,. 
Ao-^u  being  used  to  denote  both  confession  of  sin 
and  confession  of  faith  (e.g.  for  opoWu,  Mt  1032 
and  1  Jn  V ;  for  ^VoXo^,  Mt  3s  and  Ja  S'«).  The 
noun  o^otIj,  however,  in  NT  Greek  is  employed 
only  w  tli  reference  to  the  confession  of  faith 
nhiL  Iff  m  "  '!  J?hoval>  ,vh°  ^  the  personal 
,mtT,e  I    the(conffsions  of  faith  which  we  find 

48"  is  ^r,P»P„aimist8-a,?d,Proi>.hets  <e-v-  Ps  ?' 
W.«riv-  ,    i        >*»"»>;  tat  in  the  NT  it  is 

tr If!"  ,V  10m  .men  are  instantly  challenged 

confess ?n'nan?  •'«  '?  ar°?'!d  His  Per*>"  that  the 
confession  of  faith  lnvariab  y  gathers      This  lies 

In  Je'rChrfr  "'^  °aSe'  ^  P-»ona'  faS 
Uanirv „£ \*  s'con.stlt»tes  the  essence  of  Chris- 

S  Xioff*  TSt  i^e  necessary  utterance 

CHEISTHAInIth.MEATT    BY   ™E    CONFESSION     OF 

UIEIST.-In  the  earlier  period  of  the  ministry  of 


Jesus  the  faith  of  His  followers  did  not  rise  above 
the  belief  that  He  was  the  long-expected  Messiah  • 
and  it  was  this  conviction  which  was  expressed  in 
their  confessions.  Typical  at  this  stage  are  the 
words  of  Andrew,  '  We  have  found  the  Messiah ' 
(Jn  l41).  It  is  true  that  even  in  this  earlier  period 
Jesus  is  sometimes  addressed  or  spoken  of  as  the 
'Son  of  God  (Jn  !«•-,  Mt  8»||  14*) ;  but  it"  not! 
probable  that  in  these  eases  we  are  to  understand 
the  expression  otherwise  than  as  a  recognized 
Messianic  term  (cf.  Ps  27),  so  that  it  doea  not 
amount  to  more  than  »  recognition  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ.  And  yet  even  this  was  a  great  thing— 
to  see  in  the  man  of  Nazareth  the  Messiah  of 
prophecy  and  hope.  It  marked  the  dividing  line 
between  those  who  believed  in  Jesus  and  those 
who  believed  Him  not.  St.  John  tells  us  that  the 
Jews  had  agreed  that  if  any  man  should  confess 
Jesus  to  be  Christ,  he  should  be  put  out  of  the 
synagogue  {Jn  9") ;  that  they  actually  cast  out,  for 
making  such  a  confession,  the  blind  man  whom 
Jesus  had  cured  (9s4) ;  and  that  through  fear  of 
excommunication  many  of  the  chief  rulers  who 
believed  in  His  Messiahship  refrained  from  the 
confession  of  their  faith  (1242).  It  was  no  small 
thing  to  confess  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  crude 
and  unspiritual  in  most  cases  as  the  notions  of  His 
Messiahship  might  still  be. 

But  in  the  minds  of  the  Apostles,  though  crwle 
ideas  were  far  from  vanishing  altogether  (cf.  Mt 
20""-,  Mk  10*8,  Lk  22*),  there  had  gradually  grown 
up  a  larger  and  deeper  conception  of  their  Master's 
person  and  dignity ;  and  St.  Peter's  grand  utter- 
ance at  Csesarea  Philippi,  'Thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God'  (Mt  1616|| ;  cf.  Jn  Q6% 
shows  a  great  extension  of  spiritual  content  in  the 
confession  of  Christ,  as  our  Lord's  language  on  the 
occasion  plainly  implies.  The  Apostle's  language 
seems  to  enfold,  in  germ  at  least,  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  divinity ;  and  it  formed  the  high-water 
mark  of  Apostolic  faith  and  profession  in  the  pre- 
Resurreetion  days. 

After  the  Resurrection  had  taken  place,  faith  in 
that  transcendent  fact,  and  readiness  to  bear 
witness  to  it,  were  henceforth  implied  in  the  con- 
fession of  Christ  (Jn  20W-1!M,  Ro  10°).  But  while 
any  profession  of  faith  would  have  as  its  implicate 
the  acceptance  of  the  great  facts  of  the  historical 
tradition,  all  that  was  actually  demanded  of  con- 
verts at  first  may  have  been  the  confession,  'Jesus 
is  Lord'  (1  Co  123 ;  cf.  Ph  211,  2  Ti  1«) :  a  confes- 
sion of  which  an  echo  perhaps  meets  us  in  their 
being  baptized  'into  (or  in)  the  name  of  the  Lord' 
(eh  rd  6vofia  tou  tcvplov  'lyoov,  Ac  81B  19°  ;  tv  t$  dvifiart 
tov  Kvpiov,  1048).  At  a  later  time  the  growth  of 
heretical  opinions  rendered  it  necessary  to  formu- 
late the  beliefs  of  the  Church  more  exactly,  and  to 
demand  a  fuller  and  more  precise  confession  on 
the  part  of  those  who  professed  to  be  Christ's 
disciples.  In  the  Juhanmne  Epistles  a  confession 
on  the  one  hand  that  'Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the 
flesh'  (1  Jn  4--3,  2  Jn  7),  and  on  the  other  that 
'Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God'(l  Jn  41S),  is  represented 
as  essential  to  the  evidence  of  a  true  and  saving 
Christian  faith.  With  this  developed  Johannine 
type  of  confession  may  be  compared  the  later  gloss 
that  has  been  attached  to  the  narrative  of  the 
baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  (Ac  837,  see 
RVm),  which  is  not  improbably  the  reproduction 
of  a  formula  of  question  and  answer  which  had 
come  to  be  employed  as  a  baptismal  confession  m 
the  early  Church. 

It  mav  be  noticed  here  that  it  was  out  of  the  confession  of 
personal  faith  which  was  demanded  of  the  candidate  (or  baptism 
that  the  formulated  '  Confessions'  of  the  Church  appear  to  have 
sprung.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  so-called  Apostles 
Creed  was  originally  a  baptismal  confession.  And  Hort,  Har- 
nack,  and  others  have  shown  that  what  is  known  as  the  Nicene 
Creed  is  in  reality  not  the  original  creed  of  the  bishops  oi 
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Ni&ea,  Imt  a  creed  which  gradually  grew  up  in  the  East  out  of 
the  struggles  of  the  Church  with  varying  shapes  of  heresy, 
and  the  nucleus  of  which  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the 
baptismal  formula  of  the  Jerusalem  Church  (Ilort,  Two  Disser- 
tations, ii. ;  Harnack,  History  of  Dogma,  iii.  20!) ;  Ilerzog- 
Hauck,  Eealeiu-ykl.,  art.  '  Konstantinopolitanisches  Symbol '). 

ii.  The  importance  attached  to  this  con- 
fession of  Christ.— We  see  tins  (])  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  Himself.  He  showed  the  value  He 
set  upon  it  not  only  by  the  deep  solemnity  of  His 
affirmations  upon  the  subject,  out  by  expressing 
the  truth  in  a  double  form,  both  positively  and 
negatively,  declaring  that  the  highest  conceiv- 
able honour  awaits  every  one  who  confesses  Him 
before  men,  and  the  doom  of  unspeakable  shame 
all  tliose  who  are  guilty  of  denying  Him  (Mt 
KF-83,  Lk  129-9;  cf.  Mk  Rw).  We  see  it  in  the 
pathos  of  the  warning  Ho  gave  St.  Peter  of 
the  approaching  denial"  (Mt  26M;  cf.  Mk  143",  Lk 
22**,  Jn  1338),  in  the  look  He  cast  upon  him 
when  the  crowing  of  the  cock  recalled  that  warn- 
ing to  his  mind  (Lk  22s1),  in  the  Apostle's  bitter 
tears  as  he  remembered  and  thought  upon  the 
word  of  the  Lord  (Mt  2G75,  Mk  14",  Lk  2201- m), 
and  in  the  thrice-repeated  'Lovest  thou  me?' 
(Jn  211S~")  recalling  the  threefold  transgression. 
But,  above  all,  we  see  it  in  the  words  addressed 
at  Ca-sarea  Philippi  to  this  same  Apostle,  who, 
though  afterwards  he  fell  so  far  in  an  hour  of 
Meakness,  rose  nevertheless  on  this  occasion  to 
the  height  of  it  glorious  confession  (Mt  1617"19). 
The  evident  emotion  of  Jesus  at  St.  Peters  lan- 
guage, the  thrill  of  glad  surprise  which  seems  to 
have  shot  through  Him  and  which  quivers  through 
the  benediction  into  which  He  burst,  the  great 
benediction  itself, — these  things  show  the  supreme 
worth  He  attached  to  this  confession  of  His  strong 
Apostle.  But  especially  we  see  the  significance  of 
St.  Peter's  utterance  in  the  everlasting  promise 
which  Christ  then  gave  not  to  him  merely,  but  to 
all  who  should  hereafter  believe  on  His  name  and 
confess  Him  after  a  like  fashion  :  '  Upon  this 
rock  I  will  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of 
Hades  shall  not  prevail  against  it'  (v.,M).  Whether 
the  'rock'  is  St.  Peter's  confession  or  St.  Peter 
himself  is  a  matter  of  little  moment ;  for  if  the 
latter  is  meant,  it  is  undoubtedly  as  a.  type  of 
believing  confession  that  the  Apostle  receives  the 
splendid  promise,  and  it  is  on  the  firm  foundation 
of  such  confession  as  his  that  Jesus  declares  that 
His  Church  shall  be  built. 

The  view  of  a  certain  class  of  critical  scholars  {e.g.  Holtz- 
mann,  Zeitschr.  f.  wins.  Theol.  xxi.  p.  202  ;  Harnack,  History 
of  Dogma,  L  p.  79  n.  2;  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  ii.  p.  351  n.) 
lhat  Mt  I6'«-  are  not  authentic  utterances  of  Jesus,  but  a 
subsequent  addition  intended  to  canonize  the  dogmatic  and 
constitutional  situation  of  a  later  age,  is  not  one  that  com- 
mends  itself  to  those  who  do  not  accept  the  views  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  First  Gospel  which  are  represented  by  these 
writers  and  bv  Holtzinann  in  particular.  There  is  no  textual 
ground  for  objecting  to  the  authenticity  of  the  words,  while 
there  are  very  strong  psychological  grounds  for  accepting  such 
words  as  true.  See  the  admirable  remarks  of  Prof.  Bruce, 
Expos.  (Jr.  Test.,  in  loc. 

(2)  If  Jesus  laid  great  stress  upon  the  confession 
of  Himself,  the  importance  of  such  confession  is 
not  less  prominent  in  the  teaching  of the  Apostles.^ 
Even  if  baptism  '  into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
did  not  imply  an  explicit  confession  of  Jesus  as 
Lord  {though  this  seems  by  no  means  improbable), 
at  all  events  the  Christian  baptism  which  meets 
us  constantly  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church 
(Acts,  passim)  clearly  involved,  in  the  relations  of 
Christianity  whether  tu  the  Jewish  or  the  Gentile 
world,  a  confessing  of  Christ  before  men.  St. 
Paul  makes  very  plain  his  conviction  that,  in  order 
to  salvation,  believing  with  the  heart  must  be 
accompanied  by  confession  with  the  mouth  (Ko 
10"- 10),  though  he  also  enlarges  our  conception  of 
the  forms  which  confession  may  take  when  he 
iinds  a  confession  of  the  Christian  gospel  not  only 


in  words  spoken  but  in  liberal  gifts  cheerfully 
bestowed  for  the  service  of  the  Church  (2  Co  913) 
In  1  Timothy  he  commends  the  young  minister  of 
the  I hnrch  in  Lphesus  became  he  had  'confessed 
the  good  confession  in  the  sight  of  many  witnesses' 
(612),  and  Iinds  in  this  matter  the  perfect  example 
for  Christian  imitation  in  the  'good  confession' 
which  Christ  Jesus  Himself  witnessed  before  Pon- 
tius Pilate  (v.13) ;  while  in  2  Timothy  we  have  an 
evident  re-echo  of  the  Lord's  own  language  in  the 
warning,  '  If  we  shall  deny  him,  he  also  will  denv 
us'  (21-).  J 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  Jesus  is  described 
as  'the  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  our  confession  ' 
(31),  and  that  confession  the  author  exhorts  his 
readers  to  hold  fast  (4"  1(F).  In  the  Johannine 
Epistles,  as  we  have  seen,  confession  begins  to 
assume  a  more  theological  form  than  heretofore, 
but  the  writer  is  not  less  emphatic  than  tliose  who 
have  preceded  him  in  insisting  upon  its  spiritual 
value.  In  one  place  it  is  said  to  be  the  proof  of 
the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  (1  Jn  42),  and  in 
another  it  becomes  not  the  proof  merely,  but  the 
very  condition  of  the  abiding  of  man  in  God  and 
God  in  man  (v.15). 

iii.  The  reason  for  the  importance  attached 
to  confession.— When  we  ask  why  such  supreme 
value  is  set  upon  confession  by  Christ  and  His 
Apostles  and  all  through  the  NT,  there  are  various 
considerations  which  suggest  themselves.  (1)  Con- 
fession is  nothing  else  than  the  obverse  side  of  faith. 
The  two  necessarily  go  together,  for  they  are 
really  one  and  the  same  spiritual  magnitude  in 
its  inward  and  outward  aspects.  The  word  of 
faith,  as  St.  Paul  says,  is  at  once  in  the  mouth 
and  in  the  heart  (lio  10s),  and  whatever  value 
belongs  to  faith  as  a  vital  and  saving  power  neces- 
sarily belongs  to  confession  also.  (2)  It  is  the 
evidence  of  faith.  Like  all  living  things,  faith 
must  give  evidence  of  itself,  and  confession  is  one 
of  its  most  certain  and  convincing  signs.  Accord- 
ing to  St.  Paul,  it  belongs  to  the  very  spirit  of 
faith  to  believe  and  therefore  to  speak  (2  Co  413) ; 
and  if  the  readiness  to  confess  Christ  begins  to 
fail,  we  may  take  it  as1  a  sure  evidence  that  faith 
itself  is  failing.  How  significant  here  are  the 
words  of  Jesus  to  St.  Peter  just  before  He  warned 
him  of  the  sifting  trial  which  was  near  at  hand, 
'Simon,  Simon,  behold  Satan  asked  to  have  you 
that  he  might  sift  you  as  wheat :  but  I  made  sup- 
plication for  thee  that  thy  faith  fail  not'  (Lk 
2231,33).  (3)  It  is  a  test  of  courage  and  devotion. 
A  hard  test  it  often  is;  witness  St.  Peter's  fall. 
But  it  is  by  hard  trials  that  the  soldier  of  Christ 
learns  to  endure  hardness,  and  gains  the  unflinch- 
ing strength  which  enables  him  to  confess  the 
good  confession  in  the  sight  of  many  witnesses 
(1  Ti  6l5i),  and  not  be  ashamed  of  the  testimony  of 
our  Lord  (2  Ti  l8).    (4)  It  has  a  wonderful  poivcr  to 

?uicken  faith.  It  both  begets  faith  and  quickens 
aith  in  others,  as  we  shall  see  presently  ;  but 
what  we  are  speaking  of  now  is  its  reactive  in- 
fluence upon  the  believer  himself.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  experience  that  nothing  transforms 
pale  belief  into  strong  full-blooded  conviction  like 
the  confession  of  belief  in  the  presence  of  others. 
Something  is  due  to  the  shaping  power  of  speech 
upon  thought,  but  even  more  to  the  definite  com- 
mittal of  oneself  before  one's  fellows,  and  the 
kindling  influences  which  come  from  the  contact 
of  soul  with  soul.  And  it  is  not  till  men  have 
publicly  confessed  their  belief  in  Christ  that  faith 
rises  to  its  highest  power,  so  that  '  belief  unto 
righteousness '  becomes  *  confession  unto  salva- 
tion '  (Ro  1010),  It  is  to  the  psychological  ex- 
periences that  were  naturally  attendant  on  the 
public  confession  of  Christ  that  we  must  attribute 
much  of  the  language  used  in  the  NT  with  regard 
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to  the  effect  of  baptism  upon  the  soul  (Ac  22  ,  Ro 
6*ff-  Gal  3s7,  1  Co  1213,  1  P  3S1).  And  it  is  worth 
notin"  how  the  author  of  Hebrews  connects  m  the 
samelentence  holding  fast  'the  confession  of  our 
hope'  and  drawing  near  to  God  in  *  fulness  or 
« full  assurance  *  of  faith  {He  10"- B,  cf.  4»-  »). 

(5)  But,  above  all,  the  value  attached  to  confes- 
sion in  the  NT  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  great  Church-building  power.     The  grand  typi- 
cal case  of  confession  of  Christ  is  that  of  St.  Peter 
at  Caaarea  Philippi  (Mt  1G15- ld) ;  and  this  wafe  the 
occasion  on  which  Jesus  for  the  first  time  spoke  of 
His  Church,    and  declared   that  on  the  rock  of 
Christian  confession  that  Church  was  to  he  built 
(v.18).    So  it  proved  to  be  in  after  days.     It  was 
bv  St.  Peter's  powerful  testimony  to  Jesus  as  the 
ri'sen  Lord  and  Christ  (Ac  23--38)  that  3000  souls  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  were  led  gladly  to  receive  the 
word,  and  in  baptism  to  confsss  Christ  for  them- 
selves (vv.S7-41).     St.  Paul  knew  the  mighty  power 
that  inheres  in  confession,  and  both  in  his  preach- 
in"  and  writing  made  much  of  the  story  of  his  own 
conversion  (Ac  226ff- 2613ir-,  Gal  ll5tf-),  thereby  con- 
fessing Je*us  afresh  as  his  Saviour  and  Lord.     It 
was  above  all  else  by  the  personal  confessions  of 
humble  individuals— a  testimony  often  sealed  with 
blood   (Rev  213   1211)— that  the  pagan  empire  of 
Rome  was  cast  down  and  the  Church  of  Christ 
built  upon  its  ruins.    And  it  is  still  by  personal 
confession,  in  one  form  or  another,  that  the  word 
of  the  Lord  grows  and  multiplies,  and  His  Church 
prevails  against  the  gates  of   Hades.      It  is  by 
testifying  to  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  that  men  become 
the  ambassadors  of  Christ  to  the  souls  of  other 
men.     The  secret  of  the  influence  exerted  by  such 
confession  lies  not  only  in  the  appealing  grace  of 
the  Lord  whom  we  confess,  but  in  the  subtle  and 
mysterious  power  of  a  believing  and  confessing 
heart  over  its  fellow.     *  Blessed  influence  of  one 
true  loving  human  soul  on  another  !    Not  calcul- 
able   by    algebra,    not   deducible    by    logic,    but 
mysterious,  effectual,  mighty  as  the  hidden  pro- 
cess by  which  the  tiny  seed  is  quickened,  and 
bursts  forth  into  tall  stem  and  broad  leaf,  and 
glowing  tasselled  (lower '  (George  Eliot,  Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life,  p.  287).  J.  C.  Lambert. 

CONFESSION  (of  sin).— Tn  the  OT  a  large  place 
is  given  to  the  confession  of  sin,  as  being  the 
necessary  expression  of  true  penitence  and  the 
condition  at  the  same  time  of  the  Divine  forgive- 
ness. Witness  the  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  ritual 
(Lv  53tf'),  the  utterances  of  the  penitential  and  other 
psalms  (e.g.  325  51,ir-),  and  prayers  like  those  of 
Ezra  (101),  Nehemiah  (l6- 7),  and  Daniel  (94ff- 20). 
It  may  surprise  us  at  first  to  find  that  in  the 
Gospels  the  confession  of  sin  is  expressly  named 
on  only  one  occasion,  and  that  in  connexion  with 
the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  {e^ofioXoyov^vot 
ras  afiaprLas  avTu>v,  Mt  36,  Mk  l5).  But  apart  from 
the  use  of  the  actual  phrase,  we  shall  see  that  the 
Gospel  narratives  take  full  account  of  the  confes- 
sion of  sin,  and  that,  as  in  the  OT,  confession  is 
recognized  both  as  the  necessary  accompaniment 
of  repentance  and  as  the  indispensable  condition 
of  forgiveness  and  restoration  to  favour,  whether 
human  or  Divine.  There  are  three  topics  which 
call  fur  notice:  (1)  confession  of  sin  to  God;  (2) 
confession  of  sin  to  man  ;  (3)  Christ's  personal 
attitude  to  the  confession  of  sin. 

1.  Confession  of  sin  to  God.~\t  is  to  God  that 
all  confession  of  sin  is  primarily  due,  sin  lieing  in 
its  essr-ntial  nature  a  transgression  of  Divine  law 
(cf.  Ps  514).  And  in  the  teaching  and  ministry  of 
Jesus  the  duty  of  confession  to  God  is  fully  recog- 
nized. Our  Lord  be-ins  His  ministry  with  a  call 
to  repentance  (Mt  4IT,  Mk  1").     In  the  midst  of 


to  which  He  appealed  as  an  evil  generation  be. 
cause  of  its  unwillingness  to  repent  (Lk  ll3"-^). 
Among  His  last  words  on  earth  was  His  declara- 
tion that  the  universal  gospel  was  to  be  a  gospel 
of  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  (Lk  2447}.  And 
as  confession  is  inseparable  from  true  penitence, 
being  the  form  which  the  latter  instinctively  and 
inevitably  takes  in  its  approaches  to  God,  we  may 
say  that  all  through  His  public  ministry,  by  in- 
sisting upon  the  need  of  repentance,  Jesus  taught 
tlie  necessity  of  the  confession  of  sin. 

But  besides  this  we  have  from  His  lips  a  good 
deal  of  direct  teaching  on  the  subject.  The  prayer 
which  He  gave  His  disciples  as  a  pattern  for  all 

Erayer  includes  a  petition  for  forgiveness  (Mt613, 
,k  ll4) ;  and  such  a  petition  is  equivalent,  of 
course,  to  a  confession  of  sin.  In  the  parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son  the  prodigal's  first  resolution 
'  when  he  came  to  himself '  was  to  go  to  his  father 
and  acknowledge  his  sin  (Lk  15"- IB) ;  and  his  first 
words  on  meeting  him  were  the  frank  and  humble 
confession,  *  Father,  I  have  sinned'  (v.21).  The 
parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  again, 
hinges  upon  this  very  matter  of  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  sin  and  unworthiness.  It  was  the  total 
absence  of  the  element  of  confession  from  the 
Pharisee's  prayer,  and  the  presence  instead  of  a 
self-satisfied  and  self-exalting  spirit,  that  made  his 
prayer  of  no  effect  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  while  it 
was  the  publican's  downcast  eyes,  his  smitten 
breast,  his  cry,  '  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner ! ' 
that  sent  him  down  to  his  house  *  justified  rather 
than  the  other '  (Lk  IS1""14 ;  cf.  the  words  of  Zac- 
chreus,  another  publican,  Lk  19s). 

Under  this  head  may  be  included  one  or  two 
cases  of  confession  of  sin  to  Christ.  When  Peter 
cries,  *  Depart  from  me  ;  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O 
Lord'  (Lk  58),  and  when  the  sinful  woman  in  the 
house  of  the  Pharisee  silently  makes  confession  to 
Jesus  as  she  washes  His  feet  with  her  tears  (Lk 
737-  M),  it  is  too  much  to  say  of  these  confessions, 
in  Pliny's  language  (Ep.  x.  96)  with  regard  to  the 
hymn-singing  of  the  early  Christians,  that  they 
were  offered  '  to  Christ  as  to  God.'  But  they  were 
certainly  made  to  one  who  was  felt  to  be  raised 
above  the  life  of  sinful  humanity,  and  to  be  the 
representative  on  earth  of  the  purity  and  grace  of 
the  heavenly  Father.* 

2.  Confession  of  sin  to  man,—  According  to  tlie 
teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  confession  ot 
sin  should  be  made  not  only  to  God  but  to  man, 
and,  in  particular,  to  any  one  whom  we  naye 
wronged.  In  Mt  5*'  w  confession  to  »  justly 
offended  brother  is  directly  enjoined  ;  and  more 
than  that,  it  is  implied  that  the  very  gifts  laid  on 
God's  altar  are  shorn  of  their  value  if  such  con- 
fession has  not  first  been  made.  In  Lk  174  again, 
our  own  forgiveness  of  an  offender  is  made  to  de- 
pend on  his  coming  and  confessing,  'I  repent. 
But  apart  from  this  confession  to  the  person 
wronged,  a  wider  and  more  public  confession  or 
sin  meets  us  in  the  Gospels.  The  necessity  ot 
such  confession  is  implied,  for  instance,  in  our 
Lord's  denunciations  of  hypocrisy  — mil  is  con- 
demnation of  the  life  of  fnlse  pretence  (Mt  23  ), 
of  the  cup  and  platter  outwardly  clean,  while  in- 
wardly full  of  extortion  and  excess  (v.*)  ;  or  w 
whited  sepulchres  fair  to  look  at,  though  festerine 
with  rottenness  within  (v.").  It  is  «nplied  .?""£ 
larly  in  His  frequent  commendation  of  simplicity 
and  single-mindedness,  and  honest  truth  in  tne 
sight  both  of  Qod  and  man  (cf.  Mt  6—  I  ° 
913). 


*  It  is  a  point  worth  notic 


;,  in  the  comparativi 


ng,  in  tne  wraipiw  o.™..  --      . 

Gospels,  that  St.  Luke,  who  is  pre-eminently  the  !«•»■ 

salvation  for  the  sinful,  supplies  us  with  the  peat  J?1"  °'d'L 

"ne  Divine  forgiveness  is  conaitioneu  .j 


Hi     SZ 3r       t     K  .      ■       .i thC  "         •  °'     Sosjel  evidence  that  the  blviue  forgiveness 
ill*  public  caieer  He  characterizes  the  generation  I  the  confession  ol  sin. 
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It  seems  to  be  recognized  in  the  Gospels  that 
acknowledgment  of  sin  to  man  as  well  as  to  God 
has  a  cleansing  power  upon  the  soul.  There  may, 
of  course,  be  a  confession  that  is  spiritually  fruit- 
less, to  which  men  are  urged  not  by  the  godly 
sorrow  of  true  repentance,  but  by  the  goads  of 
sheer  remorse  and  despair.  Of  this  nature  was 
the  confession  of  Judas  to  the  chief  priests  and 
elders  (Mt  274,  cf.  v.8).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
confession  of  the  penitent  thief  to  all  who  heard 
him  (Lk2341)  was  the  beginning  of  that  swift  work 
of  grace  which  was  accomplished  in  his  heart 
through  the  influence  of  Jesus.  It  illustrates 
George  Eliot's  words,  '  The  purifying  iniluence  of 
public  confession  springs  from  the  fact  that  by  it 


the  hope  in  lies  is  for  ever  swept  away,  and  the 
soul  recovers   the  noble  attitude  of 
(Romola,  p.  87). 


simplicity ' 


,  Christ's  personal  attitude  to  the  confession  of 
sin. — That  our  Lord  never  made  confession  to 
man,  and  never  felt  the  need  of  doing  so,  is  suffi- 
ciently shown  by  His  challenge,  '  \\  Inch  of  you 
convicteth  me  of  sin  ? '  ( Jn  84(i).  But  did  He  make 
confession  of  sin  to  God?  The  fact  that  John's 
baptism  was  'the  baptism  of  repentance'  (Mk 
14I1),  and  that  the  people  'were  baptized  of  him 
in  Jordan,  confessing  their  sins'  (Mt  3e),  together 
with  the  further  fact  that  Jesus  Himself  came  to 
the  Jordan  to  be  baptized  (Mt  313,  Mk  l9,  Lk  321), 
might  be  so  interpreted.  But  against  such  an 
interpretation  must  be  set  the  attitude  of  John 
both  when  Jesus  first  came  to  him  (Mt  314)  and 
afterwards  (Jn  Vs),  the  language  of  Jesus  to  the 
Baptist  (Mt  315),  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  (v.'«), 
and  the  voice  from  heaven  (v.17).  The  baptism  of 
John,  we  must  remember,  had  more  than  one 
aspect :  it  was  not  only  the  baptism  of  repent- 
ance, but  the  baptism  of  preparation  for  the  ap- 
proaching kingdom  of  heaven  (Mt  32)  and  of 
consecration  to  its  service  (Lk  3:u"14).  It  is  not 
as  an  act  of  confession,  but  as  one  of  self-consecra- 
tion (including,  it  may  be,  an  element  of  sympa- 
thetic self-humiliation,  cf.  Pb  2s),  that  the  baptism 
of  Jesus  is  to  be  regarded.  He  had  no  sins  to  con- 
fess, but  He  knew  that  John  was  the  prophet 
divinely  commissioned  to  inaugurate  the  kingdom 
of  righteousness  (cf.  Mt  213-),  and  to  inaugurate  it 
by  the  rite  of  baptism  (Mt  2l25  ||).  And  by  sub- 
mitting Himself  to  John's  baptism  He  was  openly 
dedicating  Himself  to  the  work  of  that  kingdom, 
and  taking  up  His  task  of  fulfilling  all  righteous- 
ness (Mt  315).  (See  Sanday  in  Hastings'  DB  ii. 
611  ;  Lambert,  Sacraments  in  NT,  p.  62  i.  ;  Expos. 
Times,  xi.  [1900]  354). 

But,  above  all,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  while  Jesus 
taught  His  disciples  to  pray  for  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  we  never  find  Him  humbling  Himself  before 
God  on  account  of  sin,  and  asking  to  be  forgiven. 
And  the  complete  silence  of  the  Gospels  upon  this 
point  acquires  a  fuller  significance  when  we  ob- 
serve that  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that 
He  ever  engaged  in  common  prayer  with  the 
Apostles.  When  Jesus  prayed  to  the  Father,  He 
seems  always  to  have  prayed  alone  (Mt  1423  26:w  ||, 
Lk  9IB  ll1  ;  cf.  Jn  17,  where  He  prays  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  disciples,  but  not  with  them},  flie 
reason  probably  was  that  while  the  attitude  of  a 
sinful  suppliant  and  the  element  of  confession, 
whether  uttered  or  unexpressed,  are  indispensable 
to  the  acceptableness  of  ordinary  human  prayer, 
these  could  find  no  place  in  the  prayers  of  Jesus. 
(See  Dale,  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  105  f.  ;  Forrest, 
Christ  of  History  and  of  Expcrienre,  pp.  22  ft'., 
385  f.,  Expos.  Times,  xi.  [1900]  352  ft'.). 

LiteratL'rk.— Young's  Analyt.  Concord.  S.v.;  Hastings'  DB, 
art.  '  Confession ' ;  Ullmann,  Shdessness  of  Jesus,  p.  61)  ff. ;  and 
for  special  points  the  works  quoted  in  the  article. 

J.  C.  Lambert. 


CONSCIOUSNESS.-We  have  to  consider,  so  far 
as  the  fact-*  recorded  in  the  Gospels  permit,  our 
Lord  s  consciousness  of  Himself  and  of  His  mission, 
lhe  subject  is  difficult.  It  is  beset  by  perplexing 
psychological  and  theological  problems  It  also 
demands  very  careful  treatment,  for  it  opens  up 
discussions  which  may  soon  pass  beyond  the  limits 
prescribed  by  reverence.  We  shall  be  guided  by 
the  following  division  : — 
I.  The  data,  as  found  in  the  Gospels. 

i.  Certain  narratives  that  reveal  the  consciousness  of  Jesns 
n.  The  implications  involved  in  His  teaching  generally  and 
in  the  impression  He  produced  upon  His  disciples 
II.  Psychological  problems, 
i.  Growth. 

ii.  Tho  Divine  consciousness  and  the  human. 
iii.  Knowledge  and  ignorance. 
III.  Theological  results. 

i.  Uniqueness  of  our  Lord's  personality. 
ii.  His  Divinity. 

1.  The  Gospkl  Data.— i.  Narratives  revealing 
the  consciousness  of  Jesus.— i.  Among  the  narra- 
tives which,  in  a  specially  clear  way,  reveal  our 
Lord's  consciousness,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
refers  to  a  very  early  period  of  His  life.  St.  Luke 
tells  us  (241"5-)  of  His  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years.  When,  after  long  searching,  He 
is  found  in  the  Temple,  and  His  mother  questions 
Him,  'Why  hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  us?'  His 
reply  shows  plainly  that  extraordinary  realization 
of  God  which  is  the  most  outstanding  characteristic 
of  His  consciousness  :  '  How  is  it  that  ye  sought 
me?  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  in  my  Father's 
house?'  (or,  'about  my  Father's  business,' ee  Tohrov 
waTpbs  fiov).  Here  is  evident  the  work  of  the  child's 
imagination,  in  which  the  dominant  idea  controls 
absolutely  everything  else,  and  the  most  unlikely 
events  appear  perfectly  natural :  '  How  is  it  that 
ye  sought  me?'  What  is  extraordinary  is  the 
nature  of  this  dominant  idea.  Already,  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  our  Lord  knows  God  as  His  Father,  and 
that  in  a  manner  so  intimate  and  so  peculiar  that 
ordinary  human  relationships  are  as  nothing  in 
comparison  witli  the  relation  to  God.  The  doing 
of  God's  will  is  already  the  supreme  motive.  It  is 
to  be  noted  also  how  the  '  my  Father '  of  His  reply 
contrasts  with  the  lthy  father'  of  Mary's  question. 
It  is  perhaps  more  natural  to  regard  this  as  the 
inevitable  reaction  of  His  consciousness  than  as  a 
deliberate  correction  of  His  mother.  If  so,  it  is  all 
the  more  impressive.  It  shows  how  fundamental 
was  the  position  in  His  mind  of  the  filial  relation 
in  which  He  stood  to  God.  How  unlike  this  was 
to  the  Jewish  mind  of  the  time  is  shown  by  St. 
Luke's  statement  about  Joseph  and  Mary:  'They 
understood  not  the  saying  which  he  spake  unto 
them.' 

2.  The  Baptism  occupies  an  important  place  in 
the  data  of  our  subject.  It  is  clear  that  all  the 
Evangelists  intend  to  point  out  that  our  Lord's 
baptism  was  unlike  all  others  performed  by  John 
the  Baptist.  It  was  not  «,  baptism  of  repentance. 
This  is  most  clearly  shown  in  St.  Matthew's  ac- 
count. John  felt  the  difficulty  and  '  would  have 
hindered  him,  saying,  I  have  need  to  be  baptized 
of  thee,  and  comest  thou  to  me  ?  But  Jesus  answer- 
ing said  unto  him,  Sutler  it  now;  for  thus  it  l>e- 
cometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.  Then  he 
sutiered  him.'  John  discerned  the  incongruity, 
and  our  Lord  acknowledged  it,  but  gave  a  reason 
which  showed  how  distinctly  He  realized  His 
unique  position  and  calling.  The  baptism  was 
part  of  God's  will  for  Him.  It  bad  a  necessary 
place  in  His  life  and  work.  It  is  also  noteworthy 
that  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  and  the  voice  from 
heaven  are  stated  by  St.  Mark  to  have  been  mani- 
fested to  our  Lord  Himself.  With  this  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  agree.  Only  from  St.  John  do  we 
learn  that  the  Baptist  shared  the  experience.  In 
view  of  what  has  gone  before,  we  cannot  look  upon 
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this  event  as  the  beginning  of  our  Lord's  know- 
ledge of  His  unique  Sonship.  It  was,  rather,  an 
objective  Divine  confirmation  of  the  truths  which 
He  already  knew  from  the  testimony  of  His  inner 
consciousness.  It  was  manifested  to  Himself  and 
to  the  Baptist  when  the  time  had  come  for  the 
public  proclamation  of  the  gospel  of  the  Kingdom. 
It  was  a  witness  to  His  Sonship,  '  Thou  art  my 
beloved  Son';  to  His  sinlessness,  'in  thee  I  am 
well  pleased';  and  to  His  Messiahship,  '  He  saw 
the  heavens  rent  asunder,  and  the  Spirit  as  a  dove 
descending  upon  him '  {see  Is  421). 

Careful  study  of  the  Gospels  shows  that  these 
three  elements  in  our  Lord's  consciousness  are 
those  which  are  disclosed  most  frequently  in  His 
life  and  teaching. 

Some  able  students  (e.g.  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  p.  9Gft*., 
Eng.  tr.)  think  that  at  the  Baptism  Jesus  first  attained  to  the 
consciousness  of  His  Messiahship,  though  already  aware  of  His 
Sonship.  But,  as  has  just  been  pointed  out,  the  answer  which 
He  ga.\e  to  John  the  Baptist  reveals  a  fully  developed  sense, 
not  merely  of  His  sinlessness  and  relation  to  God,  but  of  His 
mission.  The  testimony  of  even  one  Evangelist  (St.  Matthew) 
on  a  point  like  this  is  superior,  as  evidence,  to  any  amount  of 
psychological  speculation. 

3.  The  Temptation  of  our  Lord,  following  im- 
mediately (Mk  lla)  after  His  Baptism,  shows  the 
nature  of  the  internal  conflict  which  He  had  to 
face  when  He  set  about  the  work  of  His  life. 
There  was  no  struggle  with  doubt  as  regards  God, 
or  Himself,  or  the  end  which  He  sought.  The 
force  of  every  temptation  depended  indeed  on  the 
clearness  with  which  these  were  realized.  His 
victory  was  an  overcoming  of  the  tendency  to 
escape  from  the  limitation,  the  lowliness,  and  the 
self-sacrilice  which,  to  human  thought,  seem  so 
unbecoming  the  Son  of  God  in  His  great  work  of 
establishing  the  Kingdom. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  short  space  available  here 
to  deal  with  all  the  definite  instances  of  self-revela- 
tion which  are  given  in  the  four  Gospels.  It  must 
suffice  to  dwell  briefly  upon  a  few  of  the  more 
remarkable,  and  to  mention  such  of  the  rest  as 
cannot  be  omitted.  It  may  be  added  that,  to  those 
who  have  really  considered  the  question,  almost 
every  incident  in  our  Lord's  life  is,  in  some  way  or 
other,  a  manifestation  of  His  superhuman  con- 
sciousness. 

4.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  instances  is  that 
given  by  St.  Matthew  (ll2Sff)  and  by  St.  Luke 
(1021ff-)-  Sit.  Luke  introduces  the  passage  with  the 
remarkable  words,  '  In  that  same  hour  he  rejoiced 
in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  said.'  It  is  a  proof  that  the 
Apostles  recognized  our  Lord's  utterance  on  this 
occasion  as  the  open  expression  of  His  communion 
with  God.  The  insight  into  the  heart  of  God, 
which  was  the  secret  of  the  inner  life  of  Jesus, 
finds  here  such  utterance  as  human  language  can 
give  it.  He  addresses  God  as  '  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,' a  great  expression  which  fore- 
shadows the  truth  which  follows:  'All  things 
have  been  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father ;  and 
no  one  knoweth  the  Son,  save  the  Father ;  neither 
doth  any  know  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he 
to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him ' 
(Mt  ll-7).  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  these  words.  They  contain  four  great 
assertions  about  our  Lord  and  His  work :  (1)  His 
universal  authority  ;  (2)  the  mvstery  of  His  person, 
known  in  its  fulness  to  the  Father  only ;  (3)  the 
unique  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  as  in- 
volved in  the  Son's  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
father ;  (4)  the  knowledge  of  the  Father,  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  man,  is  to  be  had  only  through 
the  taon.  This  short  passage  contains  the  whole 
Christology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  records  fcr 
us  an  occasion  when  our  Lord  permitted  His 
hearers  to  gain  some  insight  into  His  conscious- 
ness of  God,  of  Himself,  and  of  His  mission. 


Among  the  many  important  passages  which 
agree  with  those  which  nave  been  discussed,  may 
be  mentioned  the  following:  (1)  The  account  of 
our  Lord's  reception  of  the  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist  who  brought  their  masters  doubts  to  Him 
for  solution  (Mt  ll2"7  and  Lk  710-=4).  Here  our 
Lord's  perfect  confidence  in  His  mission  is  ob- 
viously oased  upon  His  consciousness.  The  con- 
trast with  the  intensely  human  searchings  of  heart 
displayed  by  John  in  his  time  of  trial  is  very 
striking.  (2)  The  narrative  which  includes  the 
confession  of  St.  Peter  and  the  teaching  which 
followed  it  (Mt  lfi13as  Mk  8^"-,  Lk  918"-).  The 
announcement  of  His  approaching  death  and  the 
tremendous  terms  in  which  He  claims  the  utmost 
self-sacrifice  from  His  disciples,  give  an  extra- 
ordinary depth  to  the  revelation  of  our  Lord's 
self-knowledge  contained  in  this  narrative.  (3) 
Every  incident  and  every  teaching  belonging  to 
the  last  period  of  the  ministry  reveals  the  over- 
powering intensity  of  His  consciousness  of  the 
mission  which  Heliad  to  fulfil  and  of  its  depend- 
ence upon  Himself.  All  the  circumstances  ot  His 
public  entry  into  Jerusalem  are  notable  in  this 
respect  (Mt  211"16,  Mk  ll1;11,  Lk  1929"47,  Jn  12121»j 
see  especially  vv.39-40-41"15  in  St.  Luke's  account). 
(4)  His  answers  to  those  who  questioned  His 
authority  (Mt  2123-Bnd,  Mk  1127-1212,  Lk  201"19)  are 
equally  impressive.  The  parable  of  the  Wicked 
Husbandmen,  which  is  given  in  all  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  is  very  striking,  as  showing  how  our  Lord 
made  an  essential  distinction  between  Himself  and 
all  other  messengers  of  God.  (5)  The  description 
of  the  Future  Judgment  (Mt  25™-®,  cf.  Mk  S88, 
which  shows  the  same  conception,  and  proves  that 
the  idea  is  not  peculiar  to  St.  Matthew  among  the 
Synoptists),  contains  as  lofty  a  conception  of  the 
dignity  of  the  Son  as  any  passage  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel :  'Then  shall  the  king  say1  (vv.34- 4U).  What 
a  depth  of  consciousness  is  involved  in  the  words, 
'ye  did  it  unto  me'  and  'ye  did  it  not  to  me' 

(W.4°-  45), 

It  would  be  possible  to  give  many  more  instances 
almost  as  impressive.  The  fact  is  important,  as 
showing  that  here  we  are  dealing  with  an  essential 
element  in  the  Gospel  history.  So  far  our  instances 
have  been  taken  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and 
mainly  from  narratives  which  are  common  to  them 
all.  When  we  turn  to  St.  John,  we  find  the  self- 
revelation  of  Christ  on  every  page,  almost  in  every 
paragraph.  See,  as  examples,  Jn  l51  219  430  S17'* 
63M2.  si.  »2  su.  m.  (sinlessness) 55  1038  1219- BU  I33  14u- 10 
etc.  The  climax  is  reached  in  ch.  17,  in  which  we 
are  admitted  to  the  sanctuary  in  which  the  Son 
pours  out  His  heart  in  the  presence  of  His  Father. 
Here  are  evident  all  the  elements  already  noted  as 
peculiar  to  our  Lord's  thought  about  Himself  and 
His  mission :  His  unique  Sonship,  His  sinlessness, 
His  Messiahship,  His  universal  authority,  the 
mystery  of  His  relation  to  the  Father. 

ii.  Implications  of  His  teaching  and  the  impres- 
sion He  produced. — When  we  come  to  consider 
how  this  consciousness  is  implied  in  His  teaching 
generally  and  in  His  effect  upon  mankind,  we  find 
ourselves  face  to  face  with  a  mass  of  materials  so 
great  that  selection  becomes  very  difficult.  It 
must  suffice  to  point  out  certain  classes  of  facts— 

1.  His  mode  of  thinking  and  speaking  about 
God.  God  is,  for  Him,  '  the  Father.'  Sometimes, 
with  clear  reference  to  His  own  unique  relation- 
ship,  our   Lord   calls   God   'my  Father'  (Mt   / 

103J.33  1127  1617  181-J.  »      Mk  838  13*!(    Lli   1022  22">,   Jn 

o17  633  819,  and  throughout  chs.  14-17,  etc.).  Bat  it 
is  perhaps  even  more  remarkable  that  when  Christ 
is  teaching  His  disciples  to  think  about  God  as  their 
Father  in  heaven,  and  speaking  of  Him  as  the 
Father'  or 'your  Father,'  He  always  adopts  tW 
manner  of  one  who  knows  this  truth  from  within. 
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It  is  not  a  doctnno  which  He  has  learned  from 
Scripture,  or  proved  by  reason,  or  even  gained  by 
vision  or  revelation.  It  is  spontaneous,  «,  truth 
welling  up  from  the  depths  of  His  being,  and  as 
essential  and  natural  to  His  thought  as  breathing 
to  His  bodily  life.  To  Him  God,  His  Father,  was 
an  ever-present  reality,  the  greatest  and  most  inti- 
mate of  all  realities.  He  knew  God  as  none  else 
knew  Him  (Mt  ll27).  He  abode  in  His  Father's 
love  {Jn  1510).  These  expressions  describe  in  the 
simplest  possible  way  the  spirit  which  is  mani- 
fested in  all  our  Lord's  utterances.  Take,  as  an 
example,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  most  dis- 
tinctively ethical  part  of  His  teaching.  Here,  if 
anywhere,  we  should  expect  this  purely  religious 
apprehension  of  God  to  become  dormant.  In  the 
introduction  {Mt  53-13),  the  promises  all  reveal  a 
deep  insight  into  the  purposes  and  nature  of  God  : 
they  view  the  world  with  its  many  kinds  of  people 
from  the  Divine  point  of  view  (see  also  510,  au-  4'J-  ** 
61.4.6.8...  M.  in*  ao.  w.  awr.    7n.M)>      A],    thr0Us,)( 

human  things  are  viewed  in  the  light  of  God's 
character.  Jesus  knew  all  these  things  about 
human  life  because  He  first  knew  God.  Instances 
of  this  underlying  consciousness  might  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely. 

2.  His  self-assertion.  It  has  often  been  pointed 
out  (especially  by  Liddon  in  his  Divinity  of  our 
Lord,  Lect.  IV.)  that  qualities  which  are  incom- 
patible in  any  other  character  combine  freely  and 
harmoniously  in  the  character  of  Jesus.  The  most 
remarkable  instance  is  the  union  of  self-assertion 
with  the  most  perfect  humility.  To  those  who 
believe  in  the  Deity  of  Christ,  the  reason,  the 
'why,'  of  this  fact  is  not  far  to  seek.  But  the 
'how'  remains  a  difficulty.  How  is  it  that  all 
seems  natural  and  inevitable  in  the  portrait  as  we 
find  it  in  the  Gospels?  The  answer  must  surely 
be  that  the  self-assertion  is  the  necessary  expres- 
sion of  a  real  consciousness.  It  is  well  to  be  re- 
minded how  tremendous  the  self-assertion  is.  The 
following  passages  are  a  selection  :  Mt  511-  -•  =3- ii- 
j». 44  -2i.^. 28.  at  |t|ie  former  verses  show  this  'au- 
thority' which  astonished  the  multitude)  s9-10-1" 
luu.  **.  ».  37.  w.  »  n».aa  (in  these  passages  we 
have  the  self-assertion  and  the  humility  side  by 
side:  'I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart'  follows 
the  illimitable  claim  of  vv.3'7-  =»)  i&-*.*i.to  i6-4ff- 
22»25aiff-,  Mk2a88Wff'  10ra  12"  \3'26,  Lk  923'2S  142Gff- 
21iar,  and  throughout  St.  John's  Gospel  (see 
especially  517- JBff  812ff-  1030  146ff-  etc.).  In  these 
passages  our  Lord  declares  Himself  greater  than 
Abraham,  David,  Solomon  ;  greater  than  the 
Temple,  the  Sabbath,  the  Law  ;  He  claims  for 
Himself  all  the  homage  and  devotion  of  which  the 
hearts  of  men  are  capable  ;  He  calls  Himself  'the 
King,'  and  describes  Himself  as  the  Judge  of  all 
the  nations ;  He  demands  as  His  right  that  honour 
which  belongs  to  God  alune  (Jn  517"*1).  Yet  He  is 
among  men  '  as  he  that  serveth '  (Lk  22s7). 

3.  The  effect  of  this  consciousness  upon  those 
who  were  brought  under  His  influence  is  very 
evident.  The  impression  which  Jesus  produced 
upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  was  quite 
unique.  He  not  only  preached  Himself,  He  re 
vealed  Himself.  This  revelation  carried  conviction 
with  it.  It  is  plain  that  He  designed  His  ministry 
to  be  such  a  revelation.  It  was  not  His  usual 
method  to  say  exactly  who  He  was,  but  rather  to 
lead  His  hearers  on  until  they  were  able  to  make 
thatdiscovery  for  themselves  (MtWi-w).  We  speak 
of  our  Lord  'claiming'  such  and  such  things;  but 
whenever  He  made  an  assertion  about  Himself,  it 
was  because  it  was  necessary  that  His  hearers 
should  know  the  truth  on  account  of  its  essential 
importance  for  themselves.  His  object  was  to  lead 
them  to  give  Him  the  whole  faith  and  love  of  their 
hearts,   because  in  so  doing  they  attained  their 


highest  good      A  notable  instance  of  the  effect  of 

SSJ  mMf""SVelaHn  °ccura  in  Uncase  of  St. 
Petei  (Lk  58  'Depart  from  me:  for  I  am  a  sinful 
man  O  Lord.'  Here  the  depth  of  the  impreSion 
is  shown  by  the  moral  effect  (cf.  Job  42*. «  and 
Is  65).  It  is  clear  that  St.  Peter  was  impressed 
not  merely  by  the  miracle,  but  by  the  mora\  glory 
of  Christ,  The  miracle  was  but  the  occasion  when 
there  came  to  him  a  sudden  insight  into  the  char 
acter  of  Je*us.  The  intense  faith  which  our  Lord 
awakened  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  responded  to 
Him  testifies  to  His  self-revelation.  He  looked  for 
a  faith  which  rested  in  Himself  as  its  object  Such 
faith  always  called  forth  His  highest  approbation 
Almost  every  page  of  the  Gospels  witnesses  to  the 
truth  of  this.  The  case  of  the  Centurion  (MtS5'13 
Lk  7M0),  though  perhaps  the  most  striking  instance,' 
is  yet  only  typical.  The  principle  involved  in  it 
may  be  found  everywhere  ;  see  Mt  82- 3- 2-  9-2-  =»  lo-'- 
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13y  ]43-9,  Lk  737"00  9'23-'20  I013-lfi-  *'2  1334  142S-33  1717-11)  lg2s 
19*  Jn  5"  620- 35  737-  *  S'2  etc.  The  extraordinary 
claim  involved  in  these  passages,  and  in  many 
others,  would  strike  us  much  more  than  it  docs 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  experience  of  the 
Christian  centuries  has  amply  justified  it.  Chris- 
tianity, together  with  all  the  moral  and  spiritual 
benefits  which  it  has  bestowed  upon  mankind,  is 
the  effect  produced  not  primarily  by  any  doctrinal 
system  or  method  of  organization,  but  by  a  per- 
sonality. It  was  the  deliberate  aim  of  our  Lord, 
with  full  consciousness  of  the  method  He  was 
adopting,  to  influence  humanity  by  the  revelation 
of  Himself. 

II.  Psychological  trodlems.— These  are  many 
and  difficult. 

i.  Growth. — In  the  case  of  a  merely  human  in- 
telligence, growth  is  a  necessary  element;  and  a 
psychological  examination  would  aim  at  tracing  the 
course  of  development  by  showing  how  the  mind 
reacted  upon  the  circumstances  of  its  history  and 
environment.  Our  Lord  was  truly  human  ;  but  He 
was  not  merely  human,  and  therefore  it  is  unsafe 
to  reason  from  ordinary  experience  apart  from  the 
facts  of  His  life  as  given  in  the  Gospels.  Concern- 
ing His  early  years,  we  are  distinctly  told  that 
there  was  development.  '  The  child  grew  and 
waxed  strong,  filled  (becoming  full,  v\^po6fi.e»ov) 
with  wisdom'  (Lk  2W).  And  again  (v.52),  'Jesus 
advanced  (vpotKoimv)  in  wisdom  and  stature.' 
The  language  in  both  places  implies  growth  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  term.  We  are  not,  then, 
to  imagine  the  infant  Jesus  looking  out  upon  the 
world,  from  His  mother's  arms,  with  eyes  already 
gleaming  with  the  fulness  of  that  superhuman 
knowledge  which  He  afterwards  possessed,  as  cer- 
tain ancient  pictures  would  suggest.  In  His  con- 
sciousness, as  in  His  bodily  frame,  He  developed 
from  helpless  infancy  to  maturity.  But  there  is 
unmistakable  evidence  that,  as  His  consciousness 
unfolded,  it  attained,  in  ways  winch  were  to  it 
perfectly  normal  and  proper,  experiences  which 
are  unique  among  the  phenomena  of  human  ex- 
istence. It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  already 
stated,  that  Jesus,  from  His  childhood,  possessed 
a  consciousness  of  God  as  His  Father  which  was 
utterly  different  from  the  faith  to  which  others 
attain  through  teaching  and  the  influence  of  re- 
ligious surroundings.  The  incident  of  His  child- 
hood which  reveals  this  fact  must  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  self-revelation  which  fills  all  His  teach- 
ing. Then  its  meaning  is  clear.  We  learn  that 
His  knowledge  of  His  Father  in  heaven  and  of  the 
loving  harmony  of  will  which  subsisted  between 
them  was  not  a  revelation  imparted  when  the 
time  of  His  public  ministry  drew  near.  It  was 
an  essential  element  in  His  earliest  spiritual  ex- 
periences.   So  far  we  are  carried  by  the  mere  facts. 
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Every  attempt  at  a  theological,  or  even  psycho- 
logical, co-ordination  of  these  facts  will  carry  us 
much  further,  and  show  that  this  inexplicable 
knowledge  of  God  and  consciousness  of  harmony 
with  Him  form  together  the  ruling  and  guiding 
principle  of  our  Lord's  whole  life. 

We  have  already  passed  in  review  the  large 
classes  of  passages  which  show  most  distinctly  our 
Lord's  self- revelation  of  His  consciousness  of  union 
with  His  Father.  The  force  of  these  passages  is 
greatly  augmented  when  certain  negative  charac- 
teristics most  clearly  manifested  in  the  Gospels  are 
taken  into  consideration. 

1.  There  is  no  trace  in  our  Lord's  teaching  or 
life  of  any  effort  to  arrive  at  truth  by  means  of 
reasoning.  Jesus  was  never  a  seeker  for  truth  : 
it  was  not  any  task  of  His  to  discern  God's  will 
before  He  began  to  do  it,  or  to  satisfy  His  own 
intelligence  before  He  taught  others.  In  dealing 
with  the  things  of  God,  He  moves  with  the  abso- 
lute certainty  of  One  who  knew  the  truth  from 
within.  His  use  of  Holy  Scripture  is  never  an 
effort  to  fortify  His  own  mind :  He  speaks  and 
acts  as  One  who  knew  Himself  a  superior  authority. 
Just  as  He  was  greater  than  the  temple  and  Lord 
of  the  Sabbath,  so  is  He  above  the  Law  and  able 
to  take  the  position  of  One  who  has  the  right  to 
modify  it  or  deepen  it  on  His  sole  authority  (see 
Mt  517-2'-22-28  etc.  728--B  12fi,  Mk  228).  When,  in 
His  teaching,  He  reasons  from  Scripture  or  from 
nature,  it  is  simply  that  He  may  convey  to  others, 
in  a  way  which  corresponds  to  their  mental  equip- 
ment, the  truth  which  He  Himself  knows  inde- 
pendently. In  such  cases  there  is  always  some 
degree  of  that  '  fulfilling  of  the  Law,'  that  drawing 
out  of  a  deeper  meaning,  of  which  so  many  in- 
stances occur  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  example  is  His  proof  of 
the  future  life  from  the  revelation  at  the  Bush 
(Mt  22a2,  Mk  1228-  =7,  Lk  20*7- «).  Here  the  real  proof 
is  the  manifestation  of  the  character  of  God  as  it  is 
involved  in  the  declaration  to  Moses.  See  for  other 
instances  of  argument  of  this  kind  from  Scripture, 
from  reason,  or  from  nature,  Mt545  68, 54, 26a-  7U* 1B 
123tr.  ii.  i2.  m.t  Mk29-17  34  717ff-  103ff-  123Sff-,  Lk  1315 
14s.  29ff.^  jn  13u      It  is  quite  plain  in  the8e  and  all 

other  instances  that  our  Lord  is  reasoning,  not  in 
order  to  satisfy  His  own  mind,  but  to  carry  con- 
viction to  the  minds  of  His  hearers.  There  is  not 
the  faintest  trace  of  the  struggle  for  truth. 

2.  There  is  no  sign  that  progressive  revelations 
were  made  to  Him  during  the  course  of  His 
ministry.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  show 
that  Jesus  attained  at  certain  turning-points  to 
new  views  of  His  mission,  and  of  the  means  by 
which  His  work  was  to  be  accomplished.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  in  His  teaching  it  is  possible 
to  discern  two  stages,  the  first  marked  by  a  broad 
and  more  ethical  treatment  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
Kingdom,  the  second  dealing  with  the  means  by 
which  the  Kingdom  is  to  be  established,  His  own 
Person,  sufferings,  and  death.  But  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  show  that  these  two  stages  are  not 
es-cntial  parts  of  one  organic  whole.  The  truth  is 
that  they  are  perfectly  consistent,  and  form  to- 
gether one  great  scheme  of  revelation.  To  suppose 
any  change  of  purpose,  or  even  fresh  insight  into 
the  means  by  which  our  Lord's  mission  was  to  be 
accomplished,  during  His  ministry,  is  to  go  beyond 
the  evidence  afforded  by  the  Gospel  history,  in 
obedience  to  some  a  priori  psychological  or  theo- 
logical theory.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  He 
began  with  the  belief  that  the  Kingdom  would  be, 
somehow  or  other,  introduced  miraculously  when 
the  people  as  a  whole  were  ready  to  receive  it,  but 
that,  as  time  went  on,  and  He  found  Himself 
rejected  by  the  leaders.  He  became  convinced  that 
tiie   Kingdom  was  already  being  realized  in  the 


hearts  of  the  faithful,  and  finally  saw  that  it  was 
necessary  that  He  Himself  should  die  for  its  ad- 
vancement. But  how  is  this  consistent  with  such 
passages  as  these  :  Mk  l17-  '*• w- a7- 3H- «.  45  220  312  an(j 
the  corresponding  passages  in  St.  Luke ;  also  the 
whole  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  St.  Matthew? 
Why  should  our  Lord  so  sternly  and  so  con- 
sistently forbid  the  spread  of  popular  excitement 
if  He  thought  the  Kingdom  would  suddenly 
appear,  supervening  miraculously  upon  the  old 
order  ?  Here  is  clear  proof  that  from  the  begin- 
ning He  understood  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
Kingdom.  Why  again  should  He,  from  the  lie- 
ginning,  foreshadow  the  days  of  mourning  '  when 
the  Bridegroom  shall  be  taken  away,'  unless  He 
had  in  view  all  along  the  great  sacrifice  which  was 
to  end  His  ministry?  (See  Mt  915,  Mk  219- »  Lk 
5a4- 35.  This  saying  obviously  belongs  to  the 
earlier  days,  when  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were 
marked  by  their  joyous  acceptance  of  all  the 
good  gifts  of  their  Father  in  heaven).  These  con- 
clusions are  greatly  strengthened  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  crisis  which  was  brought  about  by  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand.  1  hat  there  was  a 
crisis  is  evident  from  Jn  {j15,24,66  compared  with 
Mt  Ul£i- 21  and  Mk  645'47.  But  it  was  not  a  crisis 
in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus.  It  concerned  rather 
the  response  of  the  people.  Now  at  last  they  are 
utterly  disappointed  of  their  hopes  of  a  worldly 
Messiah,  and  the  very  manner  of  their  disappoint- 
ment shows  our  Lord's  perfect  consistency.  His 
conduct  throughout  is  that  of  one  whose  mind  is 
made  up  and  whose  course  is  absolutely  clear.  At 
the  very  end,  it  may  be  thought,  we  have,  in  the 
Agony  in  the  Garden,  a  crisis  at  which  He 
became  at  last  fully  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of 
His  death.  But  surely  it  is  much  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  whole  history  to  regard  this  as  a 
moral  crisis,  when,  for  the  last  time,  He  was 
tempted  to  turn  aside.  There  are  indications  that, 
all  along,  this  temptation  was  presented  to  Him 
(see  Mt  16M-  *»,  Mk  83-- »,  Jn  1237).  Our  Lord's 
utterances  before  the  Agony  show  the  very  fullest 
consciousness  of  His  mission,  and  of  how  it  was  to 
be  accomplished. 

3.  Repentance  had  no  place  in  the  consciousness 
of  Jesus.     As  Harnack  (  What  is  Christianity  ?,  p. 


32  f. )  puts  it,  '  No  stormy  crisis,  no  breach  with  I 
past,  lies  behind  the  period  of  Jesus'  life  that  we 
know.  In  none  of  His  sayings  or  discourses  ._  .  . 
can  we  discover  the  signs  of  inner  revolutions 
overcome,  or  the  scars  of  any  terrible  conflict. 
Everything  seems  to  pour  from  Him  naturally,  as 
though  it  could  not  do  otherwise,  like  a  spring 
from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  clear  and  unchecked 
in  its  flow/  This  is  the  strongest  proof  of  our 
Lord's  perfect  sinlessness.  It  is  incredible  that 
the  keenest  spiritual  insight  ever  possessed  by  man 
should  have  been  blind  to  its  own  condition.  In 
confirmation  of  this  the  following  passages  are 
important:  Mt  5wir-  711  IS2^^-^,  Mfc  0**,  Lk  133-s 
17lu  etc.  show  our  Lord's  sensitiveness  to  the 
presence  of  sin  in  the  hearts  of  men  ;  how  He 
recognized  its  universality  in  the  world,  and  how 
high  was  His  standard.  Mk  l11,  Lk  G40,  Jn  4M 
8a».«  give  a  di^t  insight  into  His  conscious- 
ness of  His  own  moral  condition.  Lk  5",  1  P  %a  3  , 
1  Jn  22B  35- 7,  2  Co  521,  He  415  etc.  show  the  impres- 
sion He  produced,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  upon 
the  minds  of  His  disciples.  Our  Lord's  conscious- 
ness of  union  with  His  Father  was  not  marred 
by  any  sin  within  His  own  soul. 

On  the  subject  of  growth,  then,  our  data  lead  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  real  develop- 
ment in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  during  Hi8 
youth,  but  that  this  development  was  completed, 
certainly  in  all  its  essential  elements,  before  tie 
began  His  ministry. 
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ii.  The  most  perplexing  0f  all  the  psychological  | 
problems  opened  up  by  our  subject  is  that  which  is 
presented  by  the  endeavour  to  distinguish  the 
Divine  and  human  elements  in  our  Lurt/'s  con- 
sciousness, and  to  define  the  mode  of  their  union. 
What  in  general  the  contents  of  His  Divine  con- 
sciousness were,  so  far  as  they  have  been  revealed 
to  us,  we  have  seen  above.  Hut  it  is  extremely 
hazardous  to  draw  negative  conclusions  from  these 
positive  results,  and  every  attempt  at  definition  of 
the  two  elements  involves  negative  as  well  as  posi- 
tive statements.  Psychologically,  we  are  pre- 
sented with  an  insoluble  problem.  There  are  no 
facts,  and  no  laws,  known  to  the  science  of  mind 
which  can  help  us  to  understand  the  consciousness 
of  Jesus.  That  He  knew  as  man  knows  there  can 
he  no  question.  All  the  evidence  we  pussies  points 
to  mental  growth  during  the  years  of  His  youth  ; 
and  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  facts  of  His 
history  during  the  period  of  His  ministry  do  not 
warrant  us  in  attributing  to  Him  progressive 
attainments  in  the  knowledge  of  Divine  things,  it 
is  clear  that  ordinary  human  knowledge  came  to 
Him  as  it  comes  to  us.  It  is  often  said  of  Him, 
that  He 'came  lo  know'  {yvQvat,  Mt  121B  2218  2610 
Mk  23  817,  Jn  41  5"  6'5  1619  ;  see  Mason,  Conditions 
of  cur  Lord's  Life  on  Earth,  p.  130ff.).  Again,  we 
are  told  that  He  was  guided  by  the  evidence  of 
His  senses;  '  When  Jesus  saw  it,  he  was  moved 
with  indignation '  (Mk  10u) ;  '  He  came  forth  and 
saw  a  great  multitude,  and  he  had  compassion  on 
them'  {Mt  1414) ;  'When  he  drew  nigh,  he  saw 
the  city  and  wept  over  it '  ( Lk  1941)-  Such  jiassages 
are  convincing  ;  and  others,  which  tell  of  a  super- 
natural knowledge  of  the  thoughts  and  motives  of' 
men  or  of  events  {e.g.  Jn  Vs  41*,  Mt  212,  Mk  1413, 
etc.),  do  not  weaken  their  force.  Hut  side  by  side 
with  this  human  consciousness  we  find  unmistak- 
able evidence  of  a  consciousness  which  knows  the 
heart  of  God  from  within,  and  which  therefore  sheds 
an  unparalleled  illumination  over  the  whole  realm 
of  spiritual  things.  Jesus  could  say  of  Himself, 
'  jS'o  one  knoweth  the  Son  save  the  Father  ;  neither 
iloth  any  know  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him.'  Such 
an  assertion  would  be  folly  or  worse  were  it  not 
justified  by  the  contents  of  His  teaching.  But  the 
truth  is  that  what  Jesus  showed  mankind  about 
the  Father  and  His  Kingdom,  His  Love  and  His 
holiness,  and  the  revelation  which  Jesus  gave  of 
human  life  as  seen  in  the  light  of  this  Divine 
manifestation,  have  ever  remained  the  highest 
heights  of  spiritual  vision.  And,  more  wonderful 
still,  this  revelation  has  proved,  itself,  as  He  fore- 
told, inseparable  from  the  Person  who  gave  it. 
The  teaching,  Divine  though  it  is,  has  ever  been 
subordinate  to  the  Teacher.  It  is  always  Jesus 
Christ  who  reveals  the  Father.  Here  then  are  the 
two  elements,  a  consciousness  of  God  and  of  Him- 
self in  relation  to  God  different  in  kind  from 
anything  known  in  our  experience,  and  side  by 
side  with  it  ordinary  human  knowledge  based  on 
the  evidence  of  the  senses.  Harnack  puts  the 
problem  thus:  'How  He  came  to  this  conscious- 
ness of  the  unique  character  of  His  relation  to  God 
as  a  Son,  how  He  came  to  the  consciousness  of  His 
power,  and  to  the  consciousness  of  the  obligation 
and  the  mission  which  this  power  carries  with  it, 
is  His  secret,  and  no  psychology  will  ever  fathom 
it1 '{What  is  Christianity  ?  p.  128). 

iii.  Knowledge  and  ignorance, —We  cannot  enter 
here  upon  a  general  discussion  of  this  question.  It 
must  suffice  to  note  that  our  Lord  in  one  instance 
pointedly  confessed  ignorance  (Mk  13a-).  that  He 
asked  questions,  evidently  to  gain  information 
(Mk  530  &b  [(21,  Jn  11^),  that  He  showed  surprise 
(Mt  81U,  Mk  6R),  that  He  sought  for  what  He  could 
not  find  (Mt  21™,  Mk  llia),  and  that  there  is  no 


trace  in  the  Gospels  of  His  possessing  supernatural 
knowledge  of  human  and  secular  things  beyond 
what  was  necessary  for  His  work.  These  fact* 
may  be  connected  with  the  following  statements  ■ 
made  by  our  Lord  Himself:  'The  Son  caT  do 
nothing  of  himself,  but  what  he  seeth  the  Father 
doing  (Jn  5") ;  '  I  can  of  myself  do  nothing  -  as  I 
hear,  I  judge:  and  my  judgment  is  righteous- 
because  1  seek  not  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of 
him  that  sent  me'  (v .») ;  'My  teaching  is  not 
mine,  but  his  that  sent  me'  (7«) ;  'He  that  sent 
me  is  true ;  and  the  things  which  I  heard  from 
him,  these  speak  I  unto  the  world '  (8M) ;  '  I  do 
nothing  of  myself,  but  as  the  Father  tau-h't  me  I 
speak  these  things'  (v.-s);  'I  speak  the  thin»s 
which  I  have  seen  with  my  Father'  (v.38);  'Tne 
Father  which  sent  me,  he  hath  given  me  a  com- 
mandment, what  I  should  say  and  what  [  should 
speak';  'The  things  therefore  which  I  speak, 
even  as  the  Father  hath  said  unto  me,  so  I  speak' 
(1249.»).  'The  words  that  I  say  unto  you  I  speak 
not  from  myself ;  but  the  Father  abiding  in  me 
doetli  his  works.  Believe  me  that  I  am  in  the 
Father  and  the  Father  in  me'  (1410- "  ;  see  also 
14-J- 31  1515  177* a).  From  these  statements  it  surely 
follows  that  our  Lord's  Divine  knowledge  was  im-  - 
parted  to  Him  in  His  communion  with  His  Father,/ 
Apart  from  this  means  of  knowing,  He  depended* 
simply  upon  His  human  faculties.  'This  beinf 
the  case,  we  must  see  that,  if  anything  which 
could  not  be  known  naturally  was  not  made  known 
to  Him  by  the  Father,  it  would  not  be  known  by 
Him  '  (Bishop  O'Brien  of  Ossory,  quoted  by  (anon 
Mason,  op.  vit.  p.  192).  The  psychology  of  this 
communion  with  the  Father,  as  a  means  of  know- 
ledge, is  doubtless  beyond  us  ;  but  the  facts  given 
in  all  the  Gospels  agree  with  the  statements  of 
our  Lord  Himself  as  recorded  by  St.  John.  See, 
further,  Authority  of  Christ. 

III.  Theological  results.— i.  The  first  result 
is  an  extraordinary  emphasis  upon  the  unique- 
ness of  our  Lord's  personality,;  In  the  psycholo- 
gical sphere  the  consciousness^:  Jesus  Christ  is  as 
miraculous  as  His  resurrection  is  in  the  physical. 
There  is  this  difference,,  however,  that  His  con- 
sciousness is  a  fact  which  comes  in  all  its  freshness 
before  everyone  who/reads  with  clear  eyes  the 
story  of  His  life.  It  is  the  most  truly  living  ele- 
ment in  the  Gospels,  and  it  is  the  same  in  them 
all.  It  is  a  concrete  fact,  not  an  abstract  doctrine. 
To  attribute  its  unity  and  concreteness  to  the 
sudden  development  of  a  dramatic  instinct  among 
certain  religiously-minded  Jews  of  the  1st  cent.,  is 
as  impossible  as  to  derive  its  amazing  spiritual 
elevation  from  an  idealizing  tendency  among  those 
who  believed  in  God  and  His  promises,  and  were 
looking  for  the  Messiah  and  His  Kingdom.  Every 
attempt  at  explanation  of  this  kind  has  proved, 
and  must  ever  prove,  a  failure.  The  truth  and 
vividness  of  the  Gospels  flow  from  the  reality  of 
the  Christ  whom  they  portray,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  Jesus  is  the  soul  of  that  reality. 

ii.  The  study  of  the  consciousness  of  our  Lord  is 
the  most  convincing  proof  of  His  Divinity.  When 
sucli  passages  as  Jn  5ll''M  8'-~58  1027"3tj  14'~lu  are  com- 
pared with  such  as  these  from  the  Synoptics— Mt 
]  125-30  oyu-tf  MkS34*38  IO'-'9-30  12'5--7  147,  Lk  9~*-7"  "'^ 
1021-24.42  128-10  1940  20,3-M  —  and  both  series  are 
discerned  to  be  the  inevitable  and  consistent 
utterances  of  the  mind  of  Him  who  called  Him- 
self the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man,  the  con- 
clusion is  irresistible,  unless,  indeed,  preconceived 
views  of  the  nature  of  the  Universe  forbid  the 
inference,  that  the  traditional  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity is  the  only  adequate  interpretation  of  the 
facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 

Literature. — Weiss,  Leben  Jesu  ;  Wendt,  LehreJesu  ;  Mason, 
Conditions  0/  Our  Lord's  Life  on  Earth  ;  Gore,  Dissertations 
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and  Hampton  Lectures ;  Liddon,  Divinity  of  Our  Lord ;  Balden- 
sperger,  Das  Selb&tbetvusstsein  Jesu ;  Beyschlag,  Leben  Jesu ; 
Adamson,  Studies' of  the  Mind  in  Christ ;  Fairbairn,  Place  of 
Christ  in  Modern  Theology;  Godet,  New  Testament  Studies; 
How,  Jesus  of  the  Evangelists;  Keim,  Jesu  von  Xazara; 
Harnack,  Das  Wesen  des  Christentums  [Eng.  tr.  What  is  Chris- 
tianity?]; Seeley,  Ecce  Homo  ;  R.  Mackintosh,  articles  on  'The 
Dawn  of  the  Messianic  Consciousness'in  Expos.  Times,  1905. 

In  some  of  these,  and  in  many  other  works  which  might  be 
named,  will  be  found  a  great  deal  of  rather  free  speculation 
based  upon  psychological  considerations,  and  often  but  loosely 
connected  with  the  statements  of  the  Gospels.  The  present 
writer  has  endeavoured  to  keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
historical  evidence.  On  account  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
problem,  he  is  convinced  that  psychology  affords  but  little 
assistance,  and  he  regards  even  an  isolated  statement  by  one  of 
the  Evangelists  as  evidence  of  higher  quality  than  a  priori 
arguments  of  any  description.  Yet  he  has  not  forgotten  the 
views  of  modern  critics,  and  has  been  careful  to  show,  by  an 
array  of  references  to  texts,  that  the  principal  contents  of  our 
Lord's  consciousness  are  witnessed  to  by  all  the  original  authori- 
ties. Charles  F.  D'Arcv. 

CONSECRATE,  CONSECRATION.— In  the  AV  of 

NT  'consecrated'  occurs  twice.  In  both  places 
the  reference  is  to  the  work  of  Christ,  but  to  two 
different  aspects  of  that  work,  neither  of  which  is 
suggested  by  the  rendering  'consecrated.'  (1)  In 
He  I28  the  word  used  is  re rtXtiwfiivov  =  RV  'per- 
fected.' Our  Lord,  as  'a  Son  perfected  for  ever- 
more,' is  contrasted  with  human  high  priests 
'having  infirmity.'  The  connexion  or  thought, 
obscured  in  the  AV,  is  with  210  5B  etc.  The  per- 
fection of  Him  who  'abideth  for  ever,'  and  whose 
priesthood  is  inviolable,  is  the  result  of  the  human 
experience  of  the  Divine  Son.  By  His  life  in  the 
flesh,  His  lowly  obedience,  and  His  sufferings,  He 
has  gained  that  abiding  sympathy  with  men  which 
fits  Him  to  be  'the  author  of  eternal  salvation.' 
(2)  In  He  1020  the  word  used  is  Awmfrww  =  KV 
'dedicated,'  lit.  'made  new.'  Jesus  'dedicated  for 
us  a  new  and  living  way '  into  the  Holy  Place. 
The  thought  is  that  by  means  of  His  own  blood 
our  High  Priest  passed  into  the  Divine  presence, 
inaugurating  a  way  for  us.  Because  He  passed 
through  our  human  life,  and  out  of  it  by  the 
rending  of  'the  veil,  that  is  to  say,  his  flesh,' 
He  is  not  only  our  representative,  but  also  our 


forerunner  ;  in  full  assurance  of  faith  we  also  may 
draw  near  and  follow  Him  into  that  heavenly 
sanctuary. 

In  the  RVra  'consecrate'  is  found  three  times, 
viz.,  Jn  10*  17"-18.  dTuttH*,  of  which  'conse- 
crate is  an  alternative  rendering,  is  usually 
translated  'sanctify.'  The  exception  in  the  EV 
is  the  first  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Mt  6°= 
Lk  1 13)— 'Hallowed  be  thy  name.'  Here  the 
Klieims  version  has  'sanctified  be  thy  name'-  on 
the  other  hand,  Wyclif  has  'halowe,'  'halowid' 
in  J  ii  ICr"  17*'- '". 

The  distinction  between  ' consecrate '  and  'sanc- 
tity turns  rather  upon  usage  than  upon  etymology 
Both  words  mean  'to  make  holy.'  But  a  person 
or  a  thing  may  be  made  holy  in  two  different 
ways:  (1)  By  solemn  setting  apart  for  holy  uses, 
as  when  in  the  LXX  d7«if«„  designates  the  con- 
secration of  a  prophet  (Jer  1\  cf.  Sir  4.V  497)  • 
W  by  imparting  fitness  for  holy  uses,  as  when  St.' 
Paul  speaks  (Ro  15",  cf.  1  Th  5P)  of  his  offering  as 
made  acceptable 'because  it  has  been  'sanctified 
bj  the  Holy  .Spirit.'  On  these  lines  it  now  seems 
posMlile  and  desirable  to  distinguish  the  two 
higlish  words  which  mean  'to  make  holy.' 
uieally  consecration  implies  sanctifi cation.  But 
m    modern    English    'consecrate'    suggests    the 

teviJ  °  settlng  apart  for  holy  ™.  ^St 

for  holfJr  C°me  rather  *<>  imPJy  making  lit 

contevtreiJdTin^CTecrated'  better  suifc9  the 
Father  ™  Jn  °T  ^  ^  of  him,  whom  the 
father  consecrated  and  sent  into  the  world,  Thou 

jWe™frV!  ^^  l  Said'  l  am  So*  of  GodV 
Jer  I    supplies  a  suggestive  OT  analogy,  for  the 


word  of  the  Lord  reminds  the  young  prophet  that 
in  the  Divine  counsel,  he  was  set  apart  for  holv 
uses  before  his  birth.  The  thought  would  be  niorp 
appropriately  presented  by  'consecrated'  than  bv 
RV  'sanctified;  (LXX  fryJaiw).  Similarly,  as  our 
Lord  declares  in  His  argument  with  the  Jews 
(Jn  10"),  the  Father  consecrated  His  Son  to  His 
redemptive  mission  before  sending  Him  forth  to 
His  work.  More  is  implied  in  this  statement  than 
that  the  Father  'chose'  or  'set  apart'  His  Son 
AH  things  were  given  into  His  hand  (Jn  3»)  and 
amongst  the  all  things  were  'life  in  himself  (Jn 
5-'fl),  fulness  of  grace  and  truth  (1"),  and  the  Spirit 
'  without  measure '  (3W).  '  The  fact  belongs  to  the 
eternal  order.  The  term  expresses  the  Divine  des- 
tination of  the  Lord  for  His  work.  This  destination 
carries  with  it  the  further  thought  of  the  perfect 
endowment  of  the  Incarnate  Son '  (Westcott,  Com. 
in  loc.).  It  is  only  in  this  sense  of  complete  equip! 
ment  that  the  Divine  Son  was  made  fit  for  His 
sacred  mission ;  the  Holy  One  had  no  need  of 
sanctification  '  in  a  way  of  qualification,'  as  the 
Puritan  divines  used  the  word,  when  they  meant 
inward  cleansing  from  sin  and  the  Holy  Spirit's 
bestowal  of  purity  of  heart. 

Our  Lord's  words, '  I  consecrate  myself  (Jn  171B), 
are  best  understood  in  the  light  of  His  earlier 
saying  that '  the  Father  consecrated '  Him  ( Jn  103"). 
The  two  statements  are  complementary.  His  con- 
secration of  Himself  was  the  proof  of  His  perfect 
acquiescence  in  the  Father's  purpose  concerning 
Himself,  His  disciples,  and  the  world.  The  secret 
of  His  inner  life  was  continually  revealed  'in 
loveliness  of  perfect  deeds'  which  constrained  men 
to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  His  words,  'I  seek 
not  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent 
me'  (Jn  530) ;  the  law  that  ruled  His  every  word 
and  work  He  was  soon  to  fulfil  to  the  uttermost; 
His  readiness  to  drink  the  cup  which  the  Father 
was  about  to  put  into  His  hands  was  involved  in 
His  calm  word,  'I  consecrate  myself;  its  utter- 
ance in  this  solemn  hour  affords  a  glimpse  of  the 
spirit  of  absolute  devotion  to  His  Father's  will  in 
which  Jesus  is  finishing  His  work  and  consum- 
mating in  death  the  self-sacrifice  of  His  life.  And 
as  for  the  sake  of  His  disciples  Jesus  consecrates 
Himself,  He  prays  for  them,  knowing  that  tlie 
future  of  His  kingdom  depends  on  their  having 
the  same  spirit  of  complete  consecration  to  the 
Divine  will. 

Commentators  who  follow  Chrysostom  in  regarding  kytafo  as 
practically  equivalent  to  */>t>r<tipai  o-ei  Oua-ia-v  (cf.  Euth.  Zip.  tyi 
txuiriets  8utridqw  iiAeuniv),  and  as  connoting  the  idea  of  expiatory 
sacrifice,  support  their  interpretation  by  references  to  OT" 
passages  in  which  kyuxZu*  (  =  tr'-pn)  is  a  sacred  word  for 
sacrifices,  as,  e.g..  Ex  133,  Dt  1519""-,  2  S  8"  (cf.  Meyer,  in  loc). 
They  are  obliged  to  give  the  word  kyi<kt,w  two  different  mean- 
ings in  the  same  sentence,  as  does  the  RVm :  'And  for  their 
sakes  I  consecrate  myself,  that  they  themselves  also  may  be 
sanctified  in  truth.'  But  it  is  not  from  the  word  »yi»Z*"  th"* ' 
the  nature  of  Christ's  death  is  to  be  learnt;  that  which 
differentiates  the  consecration  of  Christ  from  the  consecration 
of  His  disciples  is  brought  out  rather  by  the  other  words  in  thh 
pregnant  saying.  The  consecration  of  Jesus  is  His  own  act, 
but  He  does  not  pray  that  apart  from  Him  the  disciples  may 
follow  His  example  and  consecrate  themselves ;  His  consecra- 
tion is  the  pattern  of  theirs,  therefore  the  same  word  is  used  of 
the  Master  and  of  His  disciples;  but  without  His  consecration 
'for  their  sakes'  (vvkp  mtZv),  their  consecration  would  be 
impossible,  therefore  it  is  said  of  the  Master  alone  that  He 
consecrates  Himself  on  behalf  of  others. 

If  ayi&feiv  be  uniformly  rendered  '  consecrate '  in 
our  Lord's  intercessory  prayer,  it  will  be  seen  that 
He  twice  expresses  His  yearning  desire  for  the 
consecration  of  the  men  whom  His  Father  had 
given  Him  out  of  the  world:  (1)  Jn  17"  'Con- 
secrate them  in  the  truth ' ;  as  Jesus  sends  forth 
His  disciples  on  the  same  mission  which  brought 
Him  into  the  world  at  His  Father's  bidding,  He 
asks  that  they  also  may  be  set  apart  for  holy 
service,  and  may  be  divinely  equipped  for  their 
task,  even  as  He  was,  by  the  indwelling  of  the 
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Father  s  love  (v.5*).  They  possess  the  knowledge 
and  the  faith  that  the  world  lacks,  for  they  have 
come  to  know  and  to  believe  that  the  Father  sent 
the  Son  (vv>  25,  cf.  vv.21- »).  It  is  because  Jesus 
desires  intensely  that  the  world  may  know  and 
believe,  that  He  so  fervently  prays  for  the  con- 
secration of  the  men  whose  faith  and  knowledge 
qualify  them  to  speak  in  the  world  the  worn  which 
He  has  given  them.  (2)  V.19  'And  for  their  sakes 
I  consecrate  myself,  that  they  also  may  be  con- 
secrated in  truth.'  Reasons  for  departing  from 
the  rendering  of  the  KVand  the  RVm  have  been 
given  above.  No  doubt  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  men  'having  infirmity'  need  by 
inward  sanctifying  to  be  made  lit  for  the  holy 
service  to  which  they  have  been  consecrated ;  but 
the  emphatic  words,  '  they  also '  (ml  avroL),  suggest 
not  a  contrast,  but  a  resemblance,— a  consecration 
common  to  the  Master  and  His  disciples.  It  is  a 
resemblance  not  in  the  letter,  but  in  the  spirit. 
Between  their  work  as  witnesses  and  His  as 
Redeemer  there  was  a  contrast;  but  their  lives 
might  be  ruled  by  the  'inward  thought'  (1  P  41 
RVm)  which  constrained  Him  to  sutler  for  their 
sakes.  For  the  disciples  of  Jesus  real  consecration 
consists  in  having  the  mind  which  Mas  in  Him, 
who  'humbled  himself,  becoming  obedient  even 
unto  death,  yea,  the  death  of  the  cross'  (Ph.  2"). 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  consecration 
spoken  of  in  Jn  1719  is,  alike  in  the  case  of  Jesus 
and  of  His  disciples,  'not  a  process  but  an  act 
completed  at  once, — in  His  case,  when  gathering 
together  in  one  view  all  His  labours  and  sufferings, 
He  presented  them  a  living  sacrifice  to  His  Father ; 
in  theirs,  when  they  are  in  like  manner  enabled  to 
present  themselves  as  living  sacrifices  in  His  one 
perfect  sacrifice'  (W.  F.  Moulton,  Com.  in  lot.). 
See,  further,  art.  Sanctification. 

J.  G.  Taskek. 
CONSIDERATENESS.— It  was  a  saying  of  St. 
Francis,  'Courtesy  is  own  sister  to  Love' ;  Tmtcon- 
siderateness  is  more  than  courtesy  (wh.  see),  for  it 
takes  account  not  only  of  our  neighbour's  feel- 
ings, but  of  all  his  circumstances  and  all  his 
wants.  Our  Lord  '  knew  all  men,  and  knew  what 
was  in  man*  (Jn  2a) ;  and  in  this  knowledge  we 
find  Him  acting  always  with  the  most  exquisite 
care  for  all  their  needs.  Their  bodily  needs  He 
anticipates  and  provides  for,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
hungering  multitudes  (Mt  1533,  Mk  81"3,  Lk  913,  Jn 
65),  where,  moreover,  He  takes  care  also  that 
nothing  of  the  store  He  had  provided  should  be 
lost  (Jn  612),  and  in  the  case  of  His  over-wrought 
disciples  ('Come  ye  apart  and  rest  awhile,'  Mk631)- 
To  which  may  be  added  His  directions  regarding 
Jairns'  daughter,  when  He  had  raised  her  from  the 
dead  ('He  commanded  that  something  should  be 
given  her  to  eat,'  Mk  543).  Still  more  Deautiful  is 
Christ's  delicate  consideration  of  men's  feelings. 
Among  the  many  rays  of  'his  own  glory'  (Jn  211) 
manifested  forth  in  His  first  miracle,  we  must  not 
omit  His  considerateness  for  the  mortification 
which  the  falling  short  of  their  wine  would  cause 
to  His  peasant  hosts,  and  His  taking  care  that 
none  save  His  mother  and  the  servants  knew 
whence  the  new  and  better  supply  was  drawn  ( Jn 
29).  As  instances  of  His  considerateness  of  men's 
spiritual  needs,  we  may  cite  His  giving  scope  for 
the  strong  faith  of  the  good  centurion  by  not  going 
to  his  house  (Mt  85ff*,  Lk  72fl-),  while  by  going 
with  Jairus  He  supports  his  weak  faith,  and  is 
beside  him  when  the  stunning  message  reaches 
him,  *  Thy  daughter  is  dead  :  why  troublest  thou 
the  Master  any  further  1 '  (Mk  53S) ;  His  whole 
action  in  the  ease  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery 
(Jn  81"11) ;  and  His  attention  to  the  still  deeper 
need  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood,  whose 
faith,  great  as  it  was,  required  to  be  adorned  with 


giatitude  to,  and  confession  of,  her  healer  (Mk 
5  ■  )  Extreme  pain  tends  to  make  men  forget 
everything  except  their  own  suffering  :  it  onlv 
brought  out  the  more  the  all-embracing  consider^ 
ateness  of  Christ.  His  words  from  the  Cross  to  the 
Virgin  Mother  and  St.  John  (Jn  1«*. «)  teach  no 
doubt,  the  new  relationship  created  for  believers 
by  the  gospel  (Mk  1U*\  cf.  Ko  16"  ;  but  they  exhibit 
also  His  considerate  care  not  needlessly  to  mention 
a  relationship  which  might  so  easily  have  exposed 
St.  Mary  to  hustling  by  the  mob,  or  to  syllable 
names  which  would  have  been  repeated  by  irre- 
vi'm't  t«»gues.  The  post-resurrection  savin"*  to 
Mary  Magdalene  (Jn  2U15- la),  to  St.  Thomas  (Jn 
2i>-'),  and  to  St.  Peter,  who,  as  he  had  thrice  denied 
his  Lord,  is  thrice  restored  with  delicate  allusion 
to,  but  not  mention  of,  his  threefold  fall  (Jn  2113-  ") 
are  example*  no  less  shining  and  illustrative.  (Cf! 
Bishop  Paget'*  sermon  on  '  Courtesy '  in  Studies  in 
the  Christian  Character,  p.  209). 

CONSOLATION.  —  1.  The  word  'consoEn' 
(TrapdK\7]ffts)  occurs  only  twice  in  the  Gospels  (Lk 
2-5  (I-4,  both  AV  and  RV).  ra/xUAipns,  however,  is 
a  word  of  common  occurrence  in  the  rest  of  the 
NT,  where  in  AV  it  is  usually  rendered  'consola- 
tion,' although  not  infrequently  'comfort.'  In 
RV  | comfort'  has  been  substituted  for  'consola- 
tion' except  in  Ac  43a  ('exhortation,' marg.  'con- 
solation') 1531  (' consolation,' marg.  'exhortation'), 
He  6ja  ('encouragement').  Besides  meaning  con- 
solation or  comfort,  irapaK^ais  sometimes  denotes 
exhortation,  and  is  so  rendered  both  in  AV  and 
RV.  When  it  is  said  of  Simeon  that  he  was 
'looking  for  the  consolation  of  Israel'  (Lk  235)t 
the  word  is  used  by  metonymy  for  the  Messianic 
salvation  as  bringing  consolation  to  the  Chosen 
People.  Similarly  the  Messiah  Himself  was  known 
to  the  Rabbins  as  cn;c,  '  the  Consoler,'  or  '  Com- 
forter,' of  Israel  (see  Sehottgen,  Hor.  Heb.  et 
Talm.  ii.  18).  In  Lk  6-4  the  rich  are  said  to  have 
received  their  consolation,  i.e.  the  comfort  which 
comes  from  worldly  prosperity,  in  contrast  to  those 
spiritual  blessings  which  Jesus  had  just  promised 
that  His  disciples  should  enjoy  in  spite  of  poverty, 
hunger,  and  tears  (vv.™"3,  cf.  2  Co  l3-5). 

2.  Consolation  in  the  teaching  of  Christ. — First  of 
all,  there  will  ever  stand  the  words  :  '  Come  unto  me, 
all  ye  that  travail  and  are  heavy  laden  '  (Mt  U'28"^). 
Amid  outward  storm  and  inward  fear  the  Lord 
greets  His  disciples :  '  Be  of  good  cheer  :  it  is  I  ;  be 
not  afraid'  (Mk  650).  The  Physician  of  the  ailing 
body  and  sick  soul  addresses  the  weary  suherer : 
'  Son,  be  of  good  cheer  ;  thy  sins  are  forgiven '  (Mt 
9'-).  To  us  today  His  Holy  Spirit  breathes  the 
same  blessings  in  the  gospel  of  mercy  and  peace, 
the  Spirit  by  whom  He  is  with  us  '  all  the  days, 
even  unto  the  completion  of  the  age'  (Mt  28-u). 
His  words  do  not  pass  away  (Mk  1331),  and  from 
His  Divine  lips  no  word  is  void  of  power  (Lk  l37). 
'Peace  be  unto  you'  is  the  first  message  of  the 
ascended  as  of  the  risen  Lord  (Jn  20-1-  -*).  Still  He 
loves  '  to  the  uttermost' (Jn  131);  still  He  can  bear 
to  lose  not  one  of  those  whom  His  Father  has 
given  Him  (Jn  189),  and  still  no  enemy  shall  snatch 
them  from  His  hand  (Jn  10-8}.  Even  the  hairs  of 
the  head  of  the  children  of  God  are  objects  of  His 
watchfulness  (Lk  127211B),  to  number  them  and  to 
preserve  them.  So,  truly,  His  service  should  be 
without  fear  (Lk  l74).  Amid  the  storms  of  this 
changeful  life  we  cry :  '  Carest  thou  not  that  we 
perish  ?'  (Mk  438),— and  nevertheless  the  very  pur- 

fiose  of  His  mission  was  and  is  that  we  should  have 
ife,  and  have  it  more  abundantly  (Jn  101U).  There 
is  no  uncertainty  on  His  part, — eternal  life  is  the 
settled  purpose  of  God  for  man  (Jn  640).  The  grace 
He  bestows  is  in  its  nature  prolific,  and  its  fruit  is 
eternal  life  (Jn  414-30).     He  gives  the  Kingdom  of 
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God  (Lk  123-).  His  message  is  a  gospel !  (Mt  4P). 
His  ears  are  never  closed  to  our  cry  (Mt  21*-).  ah 
things  are  possible  with  Him  (Mk  1027). 

To  these  higher  thoughts  may  be  added  precious 
truths  which  have  a  like  consoling  power  in  the 
conflict  with  evil  ever  surging  within  and  without. 
Our  Lord  knows  our  human  nature  through  and 
through  (Jn  231).  His  purpose  is  to  avert  judg- 
ment and  not  to  condemn  whilst  there  is  time  tor 
salvation  (1247).  His  condemnations  were  against 
hypocrisy  and  hardness  of  heart  and  contempt  of 
His  coapel.  He  came  bearing  our  infirmities  and 
saving  us  from  our  sins  (Mt  l2t  8",  Lk  1910)-  .  What 
is  done  to  the  poor,  sick,  bereaved,  afflicted,  is  done 
to  Him;  and  He  will  remember  (Mt  25").  His 
blessing  abides  with  the  poor,  meek,  sincere  soul, 
faithful  to  the  end  (Mt  53'13  10"-).  in  this  life 
the  disciple  must  be  content  to  expect  little  of 
worldly  success,  and  yet  he  shall  not  be  unconsoled 
(Mt  10-5,  Mk  IIP,  Jn  1633).  To  His  disciple  Christ 
promises:  'I  will  love  thee'  (Jn  14-1).  See  also 
art.  Comfort. 

Litkratpre.— Hastings*  DB,  artt.  'Paraclete,'  'Comfort.' 
Grimm-Thayer,  Lex.  i.e.  vx/mkXws. 

"W.  B.  FlIANKLAND. 

CORBAN  is  a  Hebrew  word  (13*15)  which  appears 
in  the  Greek  of  Mk  7",  transliterated  Kop&av  or 
KopPav,  and  in  this  form  passes  into  the  English 
Versions.  The  same  word  in  u,  modified  form 
occurs  also  in  Mt  278,  eh  rbv  nopfiavav,  '  into  the 
treasury.'  The  termination  -as  in  Kopfiavas  is  the 
Greek  method  of  indicating  the  Aramaic  determin- 
ative in  nj-j-i-).    Codex  B  reads  nopfiav  for  Kopfiavav, 

The  word 'has  three  meanings:  (1)  An  offering, 
both  bloodless  and  otherwise.  In  this  sense  it 
occurs  about  80  times  in  OT,  always  in  Leviticus 
and  Numbers,  except  twice  in  Ezekiel.  In  EV  it 
is  rendered  '  offering '  or  '  oblation,'  but  in  LXX  it 
is  rendered  by  SZpov, '  a  gift,'  and  this  is  the  tr.  given 
to  icoppav  inMkT".  (2)  A  vow-offering,  something 
dedicated  to  God.  In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  the 
Heb.  and  Aram,  portions  of  the  Talmud,  and  also 
in  Josephus.  In  his  Antiquities,  IV.  iv.  4,  Josephus 
says  of  the  Nazirites :  '  They  dedicate  themselves 
to  God  as  a  corban,  which  in  the  language  of  the 
Greeks  denotes  "a  gift."'  So  also  in  c.  Apion.  i. 
22,  lie  speaks  of  corban  as  a  '  kind  of  oath,  found 
only  among  Jews,  which  denotes  "a  thing  devoted 
to  God."'  (3)  The  sacred  treasury  into  which  the 
gifts  for  the  Temple  service  were  cast  by  the  pious  ; 
or,  the  treasure  therein  deposited.  Thus,  in 
BJ,  11.  ix.  4,  Josephus  says  that  Herod  '  caused  a 
disturbance  by  spending  the  sacred  treasure,  which 
is  called  corban,  upon  aqueducts.'  So  in  Mt  276 
the  high  priests  say  to  one  another :  *  It  is  not 
lawful  to  cast  them  (Judas'  silver  pieces)  into  the 
treasury  (eU  top  Kopfiavav,  B*  Kopfiav),  for  it  is  the 
price  of  blood.' 

The  passage  in  which  corban  occurs  in  our  Eng- 
lish Bible  is  Mk  7".  Our  Lord  is  there  replying 
to  the  criticism  of  the  Pharisees  that  the  disciples 
ate  food  with  hands  ceremonially  unclean.  Christ's 
reply  is  a  retort.  He  accuses  the  Pharisees  of 
attaching  too  much  value  to  the  tradition  of  the 
elders,  so  as  even  in  some  cases  to  set  aside  in  their 
favour  the  plain  moral  commandments  of  God. 
The  words  of  Jesus  are :  '  Is  it  well  for  you  to  set 
aside  the  commandment  of  God,  in  order  that 
ye  may  observe  your  tradition  ?  For  Moses  said, 
Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother ;  and,  He  that 
speaketh  evil  of  father  or  mother,  let  him  die  the 
death.  But  ye  say,  If  a  man  has  said  to  his  father  or 
mother.  That  wherewith  thou  mightest  have  been 
benefited  from  me  is  rurban,  that  is,  a  gift,  [he  is 
absolved].  Ye  no  longer  allow  him  to  do  anything 
for  his  father  or  mother.'  The  same  incident  is 
recorded,  with  slight  variations,  in  Mt  153'5. 

Commentators  are  divided  as  to  whether  the 


dedication  was  meant  seriously,  and  the  property 
actually  given  to  God  and  put  into  the  treasury  ; 
or  whether  the  utterance  of  the  word  was  a  mere 
evasion,  and  when  the  magic  word  corban  had 
been  uttered  over  any  possession,  the  unfilial  son 
was  able  to  'square'  matters  with  the  Rabbis,  so 
as  to  be  free  from  obligation  to  support  his  aged 
parents  (Bruce  on  Mt  15n).  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  Jews  were  much  addicted  to  making  rash 
vows.  One  tractate  in  the  Talmud,  Nedarim,  is 
specially  devoted  to  the  subject.  We  there  find 
that  the  customary  formula  among  the  Jews  for 
devoting  anything  to  God  was,  *  Let  it  be  corban' ; 
though,  to  allow  a  loophole  of  possible  escape  from 
the  vow  if  they  regretted  it  afterwards,  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  using  other  words  which  sounded 
like  corban.  Nedarim,  i.  2,  says  :  'When  any  one 
says  "  konCtm,  or  kon&fy,  or  konds  (be  this  object,  or 
this  food),"  these  are  by-names  for  korbdn.'  These 
words  came  to  be  used  as  a  mere  formula  of  inter- 
diction, without  any  intention  of  making  the  thing 
interdicted  '  a  gift  to  God ' ;  e.g.,  a  man  seeing  his 
house  on  fire,  says,  '  My  tallith  shall  be  corban  if 
it  is  not  burnt'  (Ned.  iii.  6).  In  making  a  vow  of 
abstinence  a  man  says  :  '  Konds  be  the  food  (vi.  1) 
or  the  wine  (viii.  1)  which  I  taste.'  When  a  man 
resolves  not  to  plough  a  field,  he  says,  '  Konds  be 
the  field,  if  I  plough  it'  (iv.  7),  Repudiation  of  a 
wife  is  thus  expressed,  '  What  my  wife  might  be 
benefited  by  me  is  konds  (^  rum  'j^k  Djip),  because 
she  has  stolen  my  cup'  or  'struck  my  son'  (iii.  2). 
In  viii.  11  we  have  the  very  same  formula  as  in 
Mk  7",  except  that  we  have  the  subterfuge  or 
substitute,  o:ip  for  i?-)i!,  '>  niQi  wy  Djip  (Lowe's 
Mishnd,  p.  88). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  think  that  Jesus  had  such 
cases  of  recklessness  in  His  mind,  We  prefer  to 
believe  that  He  was  thinking  of  bond  fide  vows,  made 
to  the  Temple,  hastily,  perhaps  angrily,  without 
sufficient  regard  to  the  claims  of  aged  parents.  The 
question  was  a  very  intricate  one,  What  ought  the 
Rabbis  to  advise  the  man  to  do?  The  Law  was 
most  emphatic  in  its  insistence  that  all  vows,  when 
once  made,  must  be  kept  (Dt  2321"-J).  Which  has 
the  higher  claim  on  a  man's  conscience  ?  The  service 
of  God,  promoted  by  the  gift,  and  the  Law  obeyed 
by  keeping  the  vow  inviolate?  or,  the  support  of 
poor  aged  parents,  the  Law  broken  and  the  vow 
violated?  It  was  a  delicate  matter,  and  we  can 
scarcely  wonder  that  the  Rabbis  of  Christ's  day 
adhered  to  the  literal  significance  of  Dt  2331^,  and 
held  that  nothing  could  justify  the  retractation  of 
a  vow.  In  other  words,  they  allowed  the  literal 
and  the  ceremonial  to  override  the  ethical.  Jesus 
disclosed  a  different « spirit,'  as  He  ruled  that  duty 
to  parents  is  a  higher  obligation  than  upholding 
religious  worship,  or  than  observance  ot  a  vow 
rashly  or  thoughtlessly  made. 

In  Nedarim,  ix.  1,  we  find  Eliezer  ben  Hyrkanos 
(c.  a.d.  90),  who  in  many  respects  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity,  give  the  same  view  as  the 
Lord  Jesus  with  regard  to  rash  vows.  We  trans- 
late the  passage  thus — 

'  R.  Eliezer  said  that  when  ra*h  vowg  infringe  at  all  on  paj*nta) 
obligations,  Rabbis  should  Buggest  a  retractation  (At.  open  a 
door)  by  appealing  to  the  honour  due  to  parents  -llie  1 *«*" 
dissented.  R.  Zadok  said,  instead  of  appealing  to  the  Honour 
due  to  parents,  let  them  appeal  to  the  honour  due ;  toOod , ,  tneu 
might  rash  vows  cease  to  be  made.  The  sages  at  »ngtb  NT*"" 
with  R.  Eliezer  that  if  the  case  be  directly  between  ijW™ 
his  parents  [as  in  Mk  ?"],  they  might  suggest  retractation  oy 
appealing  to  the  honour  due  to  parents.' 

The  words  of  R.  Meir  (c.  A.D.  150)  are  also  inter- 
esting in  this  connexion  as  given  in  Nedarim, 
ix.  4— 

'  One  may  effect  a  retractation  of  a  rash  vow  by  ^'"£,2$ 
is  written  in  the  Law.     One  may  say  to  him  :  If  thooMW 
known  that  thou  wast  transgressing  such  commandment 
these,  "Thou  shalt  not  take  vengeance  nor  bear  a  gruuB«   1 
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"Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thy  heart"  ■  "Thou  Bhalt 
love  ihv  neighbour  as  thyself "  |Lv  i(ii:r.] ;  »  Thv  brother  shall 
live  with  thee"  [Lv  25*>J,— woultist  thou  have  made  the  vow? 
Perhaps  thy  brother  may  become  poor,  and  thou  (because  of 
thy  rash  vow)  wilt  not  be  able  to  support  him.  If  he  shall  say 
If  I  had  known  that  it  was  so,  I  would  not  have  made  the  vow  — 
he  may  be  released  from  his  vow.' 

These  quotations  show  that,  in  some  directions, 
the  spirit  of  humaneness  was  triumphing  over  the 
literalism  which  Jesus  combated  in  His  day. 

Literature.  —  The  Mishnic  treatise,  Xedarim;  artfc  on 
'Corban'  in  Hastings'  DB,  Encyc.  BibL,  and  Jewish  Eiicyc  • 
Edersheim,  Life  and  Tunes  of  Jesus,  ii.  17  fT. ;  the  Commentaries 
of  Wetstein,  Grotius,  and  Bruce  on  Mt  15*  and  Ml<  7"  ;  Lijrht- 
foot's  lior.  Heb.,  and  Wiinsehe's  Ertautenimj,  in  /uco. 

J.  T.  Marshall. 
CORN.— In  AY  of  the  Gospels  'corn'  is  used  to 
translate  four  distinct  words  in  the  original : 

(1)  (Twdpifia :  'Jesus  went  on  the  Sabbath  day 
through  the  conr  (Mt  121).  Here  '  corn '  should 
be  'cornfields,'  the  rendering  of  RV  in  this  verse, 
and  of  both  AY  and  RV  in  the  parallel  passages 
in  Mk.  (2-J)  and  Lk.  (01).  <rir6ptfut  properly  means 
seed  bind  {aircipu),  and  in  classical  Greek;  is  not 
found  in  its  NT  sense  of  '  cornfields.' 

(2)  (titoi,  in  Mk  4^,  where  a  contrast  is  drawn 
between  the  dillerent  stages  in  the  growth  of  the 
cornstalk — '  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that 
the  full  corn  in  the  ear.'  In  LXX,  as  in  classical 
Greek,  fftrm  is  a  generic  word  for  cereals,  but  refers 
especially  to  wheat  as  the  staple  grain  food.  Corre- 
sponding to  this,  we  find  that  elsewhere  in  the  NT, 
both  in  AY  and  RY,  the  word  is  always  translated 
'  wheat '  (Mt  31-  13M-  -J- 30,  Lk  317  167  2231,  Jn  12**). 

(3)  ffrdXi's  =  'an  ear  of  corn'  (Mt  12l  [|  Mk  4-a). 
So  in  LXX  as  an  equivalent  for  rhiy  in  Gn  4F'  etc. 

(4)  kqkkos= a  single  grain  or  'corn.'  It  is  rendered 
'corn' only  in  Jn  12-4  (AV) :  *  Except  a  corn  of 
wheat  [o  kqkkos  tou  ffiToi-]  fall  into  the  ground  and 
die  '  (cf.  the  use  of  the  words  'peppercorn,' 
'barleycorn').  Elsewhere  in  AV  (Mt  13ai  ||  1720  ||  ), 
as  always  in  RV,  it  is  rendered  '  a  grain.' 

'  Corn '  is  thus  used  in  AV  in  four  distinguishable 
senses — as  applying  to  a  cornfield,  to  a  ripe  corn- 
stalk, to  an  ear  of  wheat,  and  to  a  single  grain. 
And  it  is  noteworthy  in  each  case  how  intimately 
the  Gospel  references  to  corn  are  associated  witli 
our  Lord's  revelation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  King- 
dom and  the  truth  regarding  His  own  person  and 
saving  work.  The  parable  of  the  Blade,  the  Ear, 
and  the  Full  Corn  was  used  to  unfold  the  law  of 
growth  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  incident  of 
the  plucking  of  the  ears  of  corn  in  the  cornfields 
on  the  Sabbath  day  served  as  the  occasion  for  a 
notable  declaration  regarding  both  the  dignity  of 
the  Son  of  Man  and  the  graciousness  of  Him  who 
loves  mercy  more  than  sacrifice.  The  death  and 
fruitful  resurrection  of  the  grain  of  wheat  became 
the  prophecy  and  type  of  Christ's  Passion  and  eon- 
sequent  power  to  draw  all  men  unto  Himself.  And 
these  lessons  from  the  corn  in  the  records  of  the 
Lord's  ministry  may  be  greatly  extended  as  we 
recall  what  He  said  about  the  sowing  of  the  corn 
(parable  of  the  Sower)  and  its  reaping  (the  Tares 
and  the  Wheat) ;  how  He  saw  in  the  white  fields 
a  vision  of  a  great  spiritual  harvest  only  waiting 
to  be  gathered  (Jn  4M) ;  how  at  Capernaum  He 
turned  the  people's  minds  from  the  barley  bread 
of  the  previous  day's  miracle  to  think  of  Himself 
as  the  Bread  of  Life  (Jn  6) ;  and  said  of  the  broken 
loaf  at  the  Last  Supper, '  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body.' 

For  further  information  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Agriculture,  Barley,  Sowing,  etc. 

Literature.  —  Candolle,  Orinine  des  Pinnies  Cultivt 'est  ■  Low, 
Aramaiseke  Pflanzennamen  ;  Tristram,  Natural  History  of  I  he 
Bible  ;  see  also  Binder's  Concord.  NT  Greed ;  Grimm-Thayer's 

Lex.s.w.  j.  c.  Lambert. 

CORNER-STONE  (nj?  »ih,  ne<pa\*i  v^x/as).— The 
quotation  from  Ps  \\&r-  occurs  at  the  close  of  the 
vol.  i.— 24 


parable  of  the  Wicked  Vinedressers  (Mt  <>i«  jfk 
12  \  Lk  201').  A  question  Mas  asked  about  the 
punishment  of  such  unfaithful  servants  and  the 
transferring  of  the  vineyard  to  the  charge  of  others  • 
and  the  quotation  afforded  Scripture  proof  tint 
the  necessity  for  such  a  transference,  however 
surprising  to  those  rejected,  may  actually  arise  in 
God  s  administration  of  His  kingdom. 

1.  Literal  meaning  of  comcr%lonc.  —The  term 
'stone  of  the  corner'  is  applied  in  Palestine  not 
only  to  the  stones  at  the  extreme  corners  of  a 
building,  but  to  the  stone  inserted  in  any  part  of 
the  outer  wall  to  form  the  beginning  uf  an  interior 
room-wall  at  right  angles  to  it.  It  applies  especi- 
ally, however,  to  the  stone  that  is  aKpoyuvia.tos, 
belonging  to  an  extreme  corner  of  the  building 
In  the  construction  of  a  large  edifice,  the  founda- 
tions are  generally  laid  and  brought  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  are  then  left  for  several 
month*  exposed  to  the  rain,  so  that  the  surround- 
ing earth  may  settle  down  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  wall.  When  the  first  row  of  stones  above  the 
ground  line  is  to  be  laid,  the  masons  place  a  long, 
well-squared  block  of  stone  at  the  coiner  to  be  a 
sure  rest  for  the  terminus  of  the  two  walls.  It  is 
the  most  important  corner-stone  (Eph  2a0). 

2.  Hclertiun  anil  treatment  of  the  corncr-ttonr. — 
It  is  always  carefully  chosen,  and  is  specially 
treated  in  view  of  the  service  expected  of  it.  [a) 
It  must  be  sound,  in  the  case  of  sandstone  being 
free  from  weakening  cavities,  and  in  the  case  of 
limestone  being  without  any  white  streaks  of  spar 
that  under  pressure  and  strain  might  lead  to 
cleavage.  —  [b)  It  must  he  carefully  dressed  so  as  to 
be  quite  a  rectangular  block,  whereas  the  ordinary 
stones  usually  slope  away  at  the  back,  and  the 
empty  spaces  are  filled  in  with  stone  chips  and 
plaster.  It  is  expected  to  be  in  close  and  wlid 
contact  with  whatever  is  under  it  and  above  it. — 
(c)  In  preparing  a  place  for  it,  the  mason  gives  it  a 
more  liberal  allowance  of  mortar  so  as  to  increase 
the  power  of  adhesion.  These  qualifications  are 
summarized  in  Is  28'".  Thus  the  corner-stone  is 
expected  to  be  strong  and  sound  in  itself,  and  able 
to  control  the  tier  that  belongs  to  it,  and  check  any 
tendency  to  bulge  either  outwards  or  inwards. 

The  thought  of  Mt  2L44  and  Lk  2018  passes  beyond 
the  idea  of  a  corner-stone,  which  is  required  to 
remain  in  its  place,  and  neither  falls  on  any  one  nor 
is  fallen  upon.  The  transition  is  so  abrupt  that 
some  have  been  inclined  to  attach  importance  to 
the  fact  that  the  addition  is  omitted  in  Mk  121_]J, 
and  that  certain  ancient  authorities  {e.g.  I)  33) 
omit  it  even  in  St.  Matthew.  It  is  a  similar  con- 
ception that  appears  in  I  Co  Is3,  1  P  2"- 7,  namely, 
that  of  a  stumbling-block  on  the  public  highway. 
The  'way  of  life'  was  a  familiar  religious  term, 
'  the  Way  '  being  a  descriptive  epithet  which  Christ 
applied  to  Himself  (Jn  14"),  and  one  of  the  first 
designations  of  the  Christian  Church  (Ac  t2).  The 
same  situation  of  conflict  is  presented  in  Is  814, 
where  the  fear  of  the  Lord  would  be  to  some  a 
sanctuary,  a  place  of  safety  and  rest  by  the  way, 
but  to  others  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of 
offence.  Those  who  marked  out  to  their  own 
liking  the  moral  highway  of  the  nation  had 
obscured  the  truth  that  Israel  existed  for  God,  not 
God  for  Israel,  and  left  no  space  for  the  sufferings 
of  Christ.  It  was  an  error  of  blindness  like  that 
of  the  house-builders  concerning  the  rejected 
corner-stone.  They  should  have  made  allowance 
for  the  immovable  object  of  bed-rock  truth  that 
had  the  right  of  priority.  In  the  Syrian  town  of 
Bey  rout  one  of  the  carriage  roads  has  at  one  point 
a  third  of  its  width  occupied  by  an  ancient  saint- 
shrine,  with  its  small  rough  room  and  dome.  It 
is  a  useless  and  inconvenient  obstacle  to  the  traffic, 
but  any  petition  to  have   it  removed   would  be 
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frowned  down  as  an  act  of  irreverence  and  in- 
fidelity.    The  shrine  was  there  before  the  road. 

3.  Oriental  respect  for  the  builders.— In  connexion 
with  the  rejection  of  a  particular  stone,  it  has  to 
be  remembered  that  the  ancients  had  no  explosive 
by  means  of  which  to  lighten  their  labours.  The 
work  had  to  be  done  by  hammer,  chisel,  and  saw, 
though  they  knew  how  to  insert  wooden  wedges 
in  prepared  sockets  in  the  line  of  desired  cleavage, 
and  make  tliein  expand  by  soaking  with  water. 
They  would  naturally  pass  by  a  stone  that  required 
a  great  deal  of  work  and  yielded  only  ordinary 
results.  They  carried  this  principle  to  the  length 
of  often  taking  prepared  stones  from  one  building 
for  the  erection  of  another  at  n.  considerable  dis- 
tance, as  when  the  carved  stones  of  the  Ephesian 
temple  of  Diana  were  taken  to  build  the  church 
of  St.  Sofia  in  Constantinople,  and  the  ruined 
edilices  of  Roman  Cresarea  supplied  the  material 
for  the  city  wall  of  Acre.  It  would,  however, 
sometimes  happen  that  a  stone  discarded  by  cer- 
tain builders  would  be  recognized  by  a  wiser  master 
as  that  which  he  needed  for  an  important  place  in 
his  building,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  proverbial 
saying  quoted  in  Ps  118-a,  which  is  familiarly  re- 
peated and  applied  to-day  in  Syria. 

The  epigrammatic  value  of  the  saying  is  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  in  the  East  the  master- 
knowledge  of  the  different  trades  lias  always  been 
carefully  guarded,  and  a  sharp  distinction  is  drawn 
between  the  man  who  thinks  and  plans  and  the 
man  who  by  his  elementary  manual  labour  merely 
carries  out  the  orders  of  another.  In  the  art  of 
building,  a  familiar  proverb  says,  '  One  stroke  from 
the  master,  even  though  it  be  behind  his  back,  is 
better  than  the  hammering  of  a  thousand  others.' 
In  explanation  of  this  the  story  is  told  of  a  Lebanon 
prince  who  engaged  a  master- mason  to  build  a  large 
bridge  of  one  arch  over  the  river  Adonis,  and 
agreed  to  defray  all  costs  and  give  the  master  «, 
certain  sum  when  the  work  was  done.  When  the 
bridge  was  constructed,  and  nothing  remained  but 
to  remove  the  scaffolding,  the  master  claimed  his 
remuneration ;  and  as  the  prince  argued  for  a  re- 
duction of  the  sum,  the  master  declined  to  remove 
the  scaffolding.  Other  men  were  engaged  to  do 
this,  but  they  found  it  to  be  such  a.  complicated 
and  dangerous  task  that  they  abandoned  it,  and 
the  original  builder  had  to  be  called  in  on  his  own 
terms.  He  stepped  forward,  and,  standing  with 
his  back  to  the  network  of  supporting  beams,  gave 
a  single  tap  with  his  hammer  to  a  particular  wedge. 
Its  removal  liberated  the  supports,  and  as  he 
hurriedly  sprang  back,  the  scaffolding  collapsed, 
and  left  the  empty  arch  of  the  completed  bridge. 
He  alone  knew  how  to  do  it.  Similar  proverbs  are 
current  with  regard  to  the  baker,  tailor,  carpenter, 
blacksmith,  teacher,  doctor,  and  almost  every  form 
of  technical  industry  and  specialized  profession. 
The  master  in  his  trade  occupies  a  position  of 
respect  similar  to  that  of  the  father  in  the  family 
and  the  sheikh  in  the  tribe.  In  no  department  is 
this  submission  more  thoroughgoing  than  in  the 
deference  shown  to  the  Rabbis  and  priests  as  the 
trained  masters  of  religious  observance  and  ecclesi- 
astical duty.  In  consequence  of  this  the  people 
of  the  country  find  a  keen  though  guarded  enjoy- 
ment in  nny  situation  that  seems  to  discredit  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise. 

t  4't  ^''m'";c  {'PFl'ir'fio))s  of  the  corner-stone.— 
In  Jg2i>and  1  K  u3*  the  word  jmuiGth  {'corner- 
stones )  is  translated  'the  chiefs'  of  the  people, 
as  being  those  whose  opinions  and  actions  gave 
stability  and  direction  to  others.  In  Is  19'3  it  is 
stated  that  the  error  of  Egypt  was  through  her 
trust  in  the  princes  of  Zoan  and  Nopli,  who  were 
the  corner-stones  of  her  tribes.  In  the  East,  the 
mason  in  laying  a  row  of  stones  begins  with  the 


corner-stone,  and  some  twelve  feet  farther  down, 
or  at  the  other  terminus  of  the  wall,  if  it  be  short' 
another  stone  of  the  same  height  is  laid  with  lime' 
and  then  the  mason's  measuring-line  is  stretched 
tightly  over  the  outer  top-corner  of  each.  This 
gives  the  line  of  frontage  and  elevation  to  all  the 
stones  that  till  in  the  space  between  them.  Zoan 
and  Noph,  the  corner-stones,  being  themselves  in 
a  false  position,  affected  all  between  that  took 
measure  from  them.  In  Zeph  l16  38  the  same 
word  is  translated  <  towers,'  as  the  corners  of  the 
wall  were  especially  fortified ;  and  in  2  Ch  26;B 
'bulwarks'  (HV,  in  all  three  passages  'battle- 
ments'). In  Job  38ti  the  act  of  laying  the  founda- 
tion corner-stone  of  a  house  is  made  to  describe 
that  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  In  Jer  51'^  the 
inability  of  Babylon  to  furnish  any  more  a  corner- 
stone is  made  to  figure  its  perpetual  desolation.  In 
Zee  104,  in  the  prophecy  of  the  pre-eminence  of 
Judah,  the  corner-stone  is  a  conspicuous  emblem, 
along  with  the  tent-peg  and  the  bow,  as  signifyin" 
that  that  tribe  was  to  excel  in  the  peaceful  in- 
dustries of  the  city  and  the  Held,  and  in  the  art  of 
war. 

Such  were  the  meanings  of  the  rejected  corner- 
stone that  in  their  Messianic  application  were 
hidden  from  those  who  crucilied  the  Lord  of  glory 
(1  Co  28),  but  were  revealed  to  the  Gentiles,  the 
'  other  husbandmen,'  when  the  word  of  acceptance 
and  service  came  to  them  (Eph  2l9~22). 

It  is  a  tragical  error  to  suppose  that  the  message 
of  the  rejected  corner-stone  was  exhausted  in  the 
forfeiture  and  fate  of  Israel.  The  city  of  God  is 
still  being  built,  and  blindness  with  regard  to  the 
corner-stone,  the  mystical  presence  and  the  mis- 
sionary command  of  Christ,  may  .again  expose  the 
builders  to  scorn,  and  necessitate  another  trans- 
ference of  the  service. 

Literature.  —Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Corner-stone';  Expositor, 
5th  ser.  ix.  [1899  J  p.  35  ft". ;  Expos,  Times,  vii.  372,  xiv.  384 ; 
Jonathan  Edwards,  Works  [1840J,  ii.  p.  Olff. ;  Maelaren,  Sermoiw 
Preached  in  Manchester,  1st  ser.  p.  1  ff. 

G.  M.  MACKIE. 

COSAM, — A  name  occurring  in  the  Lukan  gene- 
alogy of  our  Lord  (Lk  3118). 

COSMOPOLITANISM.— That  the  Jews  were  of  all 
nations  the  most  exclusive,  was  familiar  to  classic 
writers  (cf.  Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  103  '  non  monstrare  vjas 
eadem  nisi  sacra  colenti,'  and  Mayor's  references 
ad  toe. ) ;  though  both  political  and  social  conditions 
in  the  1st  cent,  had  made  cosmopolitanism  more 
possible  than  it  had  ever  been  before  (cf.  Juv.  ib. 
iii.  62  'inTiberim  SyriusdetluxitOrontes').  Under 
the  Roman  emperors  the  world  was  becoming  more 
and  more  one  great  State  ;  St.  Paul's  Roman  citizen- 
ship stood  him  in  good  stead  in  Philippi  as  in  Jeru- 
salem (Ac  16-1  22-5).  Even  in  Palestine  there  were 
distinctly  cosmopolitan  elements,  as  was  inevitable 
in  the  case  of  a  country  lying  across  the  great 
trade  routes  of  the  world.  Decapolis  was  almost 
entirely  Greek  ;  in  Galilee  there  had  for  long  been 
a  large  Gentile  population  ;  and  foreigners  as  well 
as  proselytes  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  i0"1^ 
their  way  to  Jerusalem  (Ac  27 ;  see  Schiirer,  HJr, 
Index,  *.  '  Hellenism' ;  and  Merrill,  Galilee  in-the 
Time  of  Christ).  The  presence  of  foreigners,  how- 
ever, is  seldom  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  save  for 
a  few  references  to  centurions  (Mt  85,  Lk7a23  h 
strangers  from  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Mk  38),  a  short  jour- 
ney to  Decapolis  (Mk  73],  where,  strangely  enough, 
the  Aramaic  word  '  Ephphatha'  finds  special  place 
in  the  text),  and  the  notice  of  the  Greeks  who 
sought  for  Jesus  at  the  feast— though  no  account  of 
His  interview  with  them  is  given  (Jn  1220)-  Traces 
of  a  cosmopolitan  atmosphere  may  be  detected  in 
Mk  I521  ('  Simon,  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus  ), 
in  the  Greek  names  of  two  of  the  disciples  (Andrew 
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and  Philip),  and  the  trilingual  'title    on  the  cross 
(Jn  19s"). 

Jewish  exclusiveness  was  apparently  endorsed 
by  Christ  Himself  (Mt  .V7  (KV)  ti7-  •*-) ;  the  Twelve 
are  forbidden  to  go  into  any  way  of  the  Gentiles 
(Mt  1U5) ;  and  the  Syropluenician  woman  is  at  first 
addressed  in  thoroughly  Jewish  language  (Mt  15-', 
Mk  7W).  On  the  otlier  hand,  our  Lord  speaks  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  ldJ"1j  ;  com- 
mends the  faith  of  a  Roman  centurion  as  greater 
than  any  faith  He  had  found  in  Israel  (Mt  -S1".  Lk 
7") ;  and,  notwithstanding  His  first  words  to  the 
Syrophceuician  woman,  recognizes  and  reward*  the 
greatness  of  her  faith  (Mt  1.V"1-,  Mk  7-4M '■).  Simeon 
welcomes  the  infant  Messiah  as  a  light  to  lighten 
the  Gentiles  (Lk  2J-),  in  spite  of  the  markedly 
Jewish  tone  of  Lk  1  and  2.  St.  Matthew  is  the 
narrator  of  the  visit  of  Wise  Men  from  the  East 
(Mt2');  and  if  he  traces  the  genealogy  of  Christ 
to  Abraham  (Mt  V-),  St.  Luke  takes  it  back  to 
Adam  and  God  (Lk  :*»). 

It  is  true  that  the  Gospels  are  full  of  protests 
against  Jewish  exclusiveness  (Mt  3U  'Think  not 
to  say  within  yourselves,  We  have  Abraham  to  our 
father";  cf.  Jn  S;7"-.  where  the  claim  founded  on  de- 
scent from  Abraham  is  contemptuously  dismissed  ; 
alsoMtl241,-,Lkllm  'the  men  of  Nineveh  .  .  the 
queen  of  Sheba  shall  rise  up  in  the  judgment  with 
this  generation  and  shall  condemn  it ' ;  Mt  8llf-,  Lk 
VS'-'*  '  many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  the  west 
.  but  the  sons  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast 
forth';  andMt  ll-1,  Lk  1013,  where  the  unrepentant 
Bethsaida  and  Chorazin  are  contrasted  with  Tyre 
andSidon).  So  far  as  this  break  with  the  Jews  shows 
itself,  it  rests  on  (a)  enthusiasm  for  humanity  ;  cf. 
esp.  the  references  to  publicans  and  sinners,  Mt  911 
llla,  Mk  215,  Lk  530  7J7  15\  and  the  fragment  in 
Jn  753-S11 ;  {b)  the  universalism  of  the  gospel,  Mt 
2414,  Mk  14s  ('what  she  hath  done  shall  he  preached 
in  all  the  world'),  Mt  28,,J,  Mk  1615,  Lk  244t> 
('make  disciples  of  all  the  nations');  -so  Jn  3ie 
120'-*  ( *  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
myself);  the  same  thing  would  result  from  Mt 
20-^,  Mk  1045  ('  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many '), 
if  carried  out  to  its  logical  conclusion  ;  (c)  anti- 
legalism  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath  (Mt  12',  Mk  2-3, 
Lk  61  13"),  ceremonial  ablutions  (Mt  151,  Mk  719), 
the  provisions  of  the  Law  (Mt  521*  **• M-  4a),  and  the 
inadequacy  of  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  (Mt  5-'°).  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
ground  of  marriage  fidelity  is  carried  back  from 
Moses  to  the  Creation  (Mt  194,  Mk  106),  and  the 
Sadducees  are  referred,  on  the  subject  of  the  resur- 
rection, to  God's  language  to  the  pre- Mosaic  patri- 
archs (Mk  12la.  Lk  -2\f) ;  still  Christ  regards  as 
final  a  combination  of  Dt64  and  Lv  1918(Mk  1228,r-), 
and  He  asserts  that  His  purpose  is  not  to  destroy 
the  Law  but  to  fulfil  it  (Mt  5'7,  cf.  Mt  315). 

The  real  nature  of  Christ's  teaching  cannot  be 
understood  apart  from  the  deductions  from  it  in 
the  Acts,  where  the  recognition  of  the  cosmo- 
politanism of  the  gospel  is  forced  on  the  Apostles 
almost  against  their  will  (Ac  8W  lO11-**  U""h  i«"t 
even  opposed  by  a  powerful  party  in  the  Church 
when  explicitly  stated  by  St.  Paul  (Ac  15") ;  but  it 
reaches  its  full  statement  in  Ro  10'-,  Gal  3-'\  Col 
311  ('neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  bond  nor  free),  and 
PhS^Cour  citizenship  is  in  heaven').  (Cf.  J.  K. 
Seeley,  Ecce  Homo,  cli.  xii.  'The  Universality  of 
the  Christian  Republic ').  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  recognition  of  cosmopolitanism  in  the  sense 
of  a  universal  mission  of  Christianity  is,  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  only  slight  (cf.  Harnack,  Ex- 
pansion of  Christianity t  Eng.  tr.  vol.  i.  pp.  40-48, 
especially  the  statement  that,  omitting  what  is 
probably  unauthentic,  '  Mark  and  Matthew  have 
almost  consistently  withstood  the  temptation' to 
introduce  the  Gentile  mission  into  the  words  and 


deeds  of  Jesus,'  p.  40).  St.  Luke  differs  from  them 
in  u,  slight  colouring  of  expression  rather  than  in 
the  narration  of  fresh  facts.  St.  John  had  both 
watched  and  taken  part  in  the  expansion  ;  but  the 
universahsm  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  chiefly  con- 
lined  to  the  striking  use  of  the  expression  'the 
world'  (see  above  and  44-1  <j«  1247  1723  etc.),  which 
silently  hears  out  the  view— to  a  Christian,  abund- 
antly confirmed  after  70  A. D.— that  the  Jews  were 
a  reprobate  people.  From  the  rejection  of  one  race 
followed  the  acceptance  of  all  (Ko  ll11-1-).  See 
also  articles  Exclusiveness,  Grecians,  and  Uni- 

VERSALISM."  W.  F.  LOFTHOUSE. 

COUCH.— The  word  '  couch '  is  found  in  Lk  519-  * 
(as  tr.  of  k\lvL8lov),  where  Mt  !)-■  "  and  Mk  24-  u  have 
'bed'  [kXIvtj  and  KpajSarros  respectively;  k\Ivtj  also 
in  Lk  51H).  It  is  found  also  in  RVm  of  Mk  ~*  as 
tr.  of  K\tfr}.  In  Ac  515,  where  the  AV  and  UV 
have  'beds  and  couches,'  the  correct  text  is  inl 
K\ii/aptun>  Kai  Kpa.p6.TTuv,  'small  beds  and  couches,' 
or,  as  some  render,  'small  couches  and  beds.'  The 
fact  is,  the  terms  used  for  '  couch '  and  '  bed '  are 
not  always  sharply  distinguished— certainly  not 
by  translators.  The  distinction  made  by  liengel 
and  Kuinuel  between  kKivGsv  (TR  of  Ac  515)  and  Kpa- 
P&ttwv,  that  the  former  denotes  'soft  and  costly,' 
and  the  latter  'poor  and  humble,'  beds  is  quite 
arbitrary  (Meyer).  In  English  usage  the  distinc- 
tion between  '  bed '  and  '  couch '  is  clear  enough  ; 
a  couch  is  a  piece  of  furniture  on  which  it  is 
customary  to  repose  or  recline  when  dressed.  A 
like  distinction  was  made  by  the  Romans,  and  in 
a  measure  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ,  when 
'  couches '  were  often  used  for  the  purpose  of 
reclining  at  meals.  They  were  known  among  the 
Romans  as  triclinia,  because  they  ran  round  three 
sides  of  a  table.  Such  '  couches '  were  undoubtedly 
in  common  use  among  the  Jews  of  Christ's  day, 
though  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  in 
express  terms,  unless,  against  the  best  authorities, 
we  accept  Kai  kXivCiv  in  Mk  74.  They  were  provided 
with  cushions,  such  as  are  now  in  vogue,  on  which 
the  left  elbow  could  rest,  so  as  to  leave  the  right 
arm  free ;  and  were  often  arranged  around  three 
sides  of  a  table  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  the 
fourth  side  of  which  was  left  open  for  the  con- 
venience of  those  waiting  on  the  guests. 

This  practice  of  reclining  at  table  first  appears  in  the  Bible  in 
the  prophecy  of  Amos  ((J4,  cf.  Ezk  23-").  and  is  denounced  by 
the  prophet*  as  of  foreign  origin  and  as  savouring  of  sinful 
luxury.  The  '  couches '  there  coming  into  view  were  of  costly 
cedar-wood  inlaid  with  ivory  (64);  the  feet  were  plated  with 
silver,  and  the  backs  covered  with  gold-leaf  (cf.  Ca  3'").  They 
were  usually  furnished  with  pillows  and  bolsters,  often  of  fine 
Egyptian  linen  or  silk,  and  richly  embroidered  coverings, 
costly  rugs,  etc.  (cf.  Pr  71**).  The  Tel  et-Ainama  tablets  show 
how  early  such  luxury  prevailed  in  Palestine,  and  state  that 
even  in  those  ancient  times  couches  of  rare  and  costly  wood  in- 
laid witli  gold  were  sent  as  presents  from  Palestine  lo  Egypt. 

Keeping  this  in  mind  will  throw  light  on  some 
otherwise  obscure  passages  in  the  Gospels,  e.g. 
where  the  woman  is  spoken  of  (Lk  T*"^)  as  Mash- 
ing and  anointing  the  feet  of  Jesus  while  He  was 
'  sitting  (reclining)  at  meat  in  the  Pharisee's 
house';  where  our  Lord  washed  the  feet  of  His 
disciples  while  they  were  at  supper  (Jn  135) ;  and 
where  it  is  said  of  the  beloved  disciple  at  the 
supper  that  he,  'leaning  back,  as  lie  was,  on 
Jesus'  breast,'  spoke  to  Him  of  His  betrayer  (v.26). 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  among 
the  Jewish  people  in  general,  in  the  most  ancient 
times  and  later,  the  '  bed,'  so  far  as  use  went,  was 
1  bed '  and  '  couch '  in  one— a  plain  wooden  frame 
with  feet  and  l  slightly  raised  end  for  the  head 
(Gn  4731).  differing  very  little,  indeed,  from  the 
bed  of  the  Egyptians  represented  on  the  monu- 
ments. (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i.  416,  fig.  191).  In 
the  daytime  and  at  meals  people  sat  on  it,  in  the 
most  ancient  times,  perhaps,  with  crossed  legs ;  and 
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then  at  night  they  placed  it  here  or  there,  as  the 
season  or  need  suggested,  and  slept  on  it.  In  the 
East  to-day  the  beds  are  often  made  by  laying 
bolsters  on  the  raised  part  of  the  floor,  or  on  the 
low  divans  which  run  along  the  walls,  and  the 
sitting-room  of  the  day  becomes  a  bedroom  at 
night.    (See  Bed,  Closet).         Geo.  B.  Eager. 

COUNCIL,  COUNCILLOR.— See  Sanhedkin. 

COUNSELS    OF    PERFECTION.— See  Perfec- 
tion (human). 

COUNTENANCE.— See  Face. 

COURAGE.— ivSplfrnat,  the  Gr.  equivalent  for 
Heb.  piri  and  pn,  is  not  found  in  the  Gospels, 
and,  except  in  l'  Co  1613,  not  in  the  NT.  The 
valour  of  the  battlefield,  so  often  commended  in 
the  OT,  nowhere  conies  into  view.  Christ's  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world.  It  does  not  call  for  the 
prowess  of  the  warrior.  But  there  was  no  taint  of 
cowardice  in  Jesus,  and  to  lie  His  disciple  did  not 
involve  any  slackening  of  moral  fibre,  or  impairing  ' 
of  true  manliness.  He  foresaw  a  situation  bristling 
with  menace  to  His  followers,  and  courage  was 
therefore  a  prime  desideratum  in  His  disciples,  as 
it  was  an  outstanding  quality  of  His  own  nature. 
With  unsparing  hand  He  lifted  the  curtain  of  the 
future,  and  disclosed  to  all  who  would  follow  Him 
tiie  hostility  and  peril  which  discipleslnp  must 
involve  (Mt5n  1018^  24afr-,  Mk  13u-'3,  Lk  21,2ff-,  Jn 
15-u  I62).  He  who  would  follow  Christ  must  not 
ba  faint-hearted  or  double-minded  (Lk  962),  he 
must  be  prepared  to  surrender  many  interests  that 
were  formerly  dear  to  him.  brace  himself  even  to 
the  renunciation  of  the  closest  earthly  relationships, 
and,  recognizing  that  the  disciple  is  not  greater  than 
his  Master,  be  ready  to  tread  the  same  rough  path, 
and  bear  the  same  cross.  The  demand  for  courage 
is  all  the  more  severe  that  it  is  not  the  courage 
of  resisting,  but  of  enduring  wrong.  The  disciple 
of  Jesus  is  called  to  meekness,  to  the  patient  en- 
durance of  suffering  wrongfully  inflicted,  to  the 
heroism  of  a  calm  and  trustful  heart.  But  the 
meek  temper  is  not  the  sign  of  weakness.  It  is 
restrained  strength.  It  is  tlie  high  courage  of  en- 
durance, in  the  spirit  and  for  the  sake  of  Christ. 
It  is  of  this  sustained  heroism  that  Jesus  says,  '  In 
your  patience  {{nro^ovr\,  '  patient  endurance ')  ye 
shall  win  your  souls'  (Lk  211"),  «  He  that  endureth 
to  the  end  shall  be  saved '  (Mt  10-  2413) ;  and  those 
who,  in  spite  of  pain  and  persecution,  confess  Him 
before  men,  He  declares  He  will  confess  before  HU 
Father  and  the  holy  angels  (Lk  12s,  cf.  Mt  KF). 

Of  this  high  moral  courage  Jesus  Himself  is  the 
supreme  example.  The  emphasis  which  is  so 
rightly  laid  upon  His  gentleness  and  compassion 
tends  to  obscure  His  strength  and  virility.  But 
the  remark  in  Ac  4"  'When  they  saw  the  bold- 
ness of  Peter  and  John  .  they  took  knowledge 
of  them  that  they  had  been  with  Jesus,'  is  the 
record  of  the  dominant  impression  made  by  Jesus 
upon  His  enemies.  The  depth  and  warmth  of  His 
sympathy  had  not  deluded  them  into  the  thought 
that  He  was  deficient  in  courage.  They  bore  wit- 
-e;3\uoHi^  feiHlessne^  and  fidelity  to  truth  (Jn 
,'\rV  liu  'It,  if1,'*  fearless  exposure  of  hypocrisy 
(Mt  I*-",  Mk  7'-",  Mt  23i-»  et  al.),  His  disregard 
or,  or  opposition  to,  religious  practices  which  had 
been  invested  with  the  sanctity  of  Divine  law,  and 
the  performance  of  which  was  the  hall-mark  of 
righteousness  (Mt  914  12ly,  Mk  218-M  7*  Lk  533  61'8) 
His  defiance  of  social  and  religious  caste  in 
receiymg  sinners  and  eating  with  them  were  the 
WmM ?5Tk"l°W  PO;ir^^"ighteousness  and 
iove(Mt  J  .  Lk  15-1).  In  circumstances  of  danger 
He  is  calm  and  self-possessed  (Mt  8*).     He  does 


not  rush  into  danger,  and  more  than  once  retires 
from  scenes  where  His  life  is  threatened  (Lk  J? 
Jn  8*  10-).  At  those  times  He  felt  that  His  hour 
had  not  come.  His  courage  was  inspired  bv  faith 
in  God  (Mt  8*),  and  was  controlled  by  obedience 
to  the  Divine  will.  When  He  knows  that  Hw 
hour  has  come,  He  presses  to  the  cross  with  an 
eagerness  which  made  those  who  saw  Him  afraid 
(Mk  1(F).  But  it  is  only  as  we  enter  into  the 
consciousness  of  Jesus  and  see  Him  in  His  perfect 
purity  of  soul  taking  upon  Him  the  sin  of  the 
world,  that  we  feel  the  wonder  of  His  heroism 
We  do  not  marvel  that  He  shrank  from  the  cup 
His  Father  gave  Him  to  drink.  We  are  amazed 
equally  at  the  love  and  at  the  courage  which  bore 
Him  through  until  He  said,  'It  is  finished'  (Jn  19*>i 
See,  further,  Fear. 

Literature.—  Hastings'  DB,  art. '  Courage ' ;  Aristotle  Ethics 
i.  6-9;  Denney,  Gospel  Questions  and  Answer*,  p.  S5ff!  ' 

Joseph  Muir. 
COURSE.— See  Abijah,  and  Priest. 

COURT  (atfXjj,  tr.  'court 'in  Rev  ll2,  'sheepfold* 
or  'fold'  in  Jn  101-1",  and  'palace'  [RV  'court'] 
in  Mt  263- 6U  etc. ).  *—  The  '  court '  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  typical  Oriental  house.  The  Eastern  house 
represented  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria  is  much  like  that  now  found,  and  doubt- 
less found  in  the  time  of  Christ,  in  Palestine.  It 
is  built  around  an  open  square  called  'the  court,' 
into  which  each  room  opens,  seldom  one  room  into 
another.  Sometimes  the  house  has  more  than  one 
'  court,'  if  the  wealth  or  the  official  station  of  the 
owner  warrants  it. 

Tn  the  richer  private  and  public  houses  the 
'court'  is  fitted  up  with  great  magnificence.  In 
Damascus  we  find  several  courts  connected  with  a 
single  house,  in  some  cases  of  rare  richness  and 
beauty.  The  houses  of  two  or  more  storeys  have 
chambers  on  each  floor  opening  on  to  a  common 
balcony  running  round  the  inside  of  the  court, 
with  a  staircase  in  a  corner  of  the  court  open  to 
the  sky.  This  type  of  'court'  is  usually  paved 
with  marble  or  flagging,  and  has  a  well  or  foun- 
tain in  the  centre  (2  S  1718),  with  orange  and  lemon 
trees  and  other  shrubs  around  it.  Some  of  them 
are  planted  with  choice  tropical  trees,  and  the 
walls,  verandahs,  staireases,  etc.,  are  covered  and 
adorned  with  creepers  and  vines  of  untold  varieties. 

In  Mt  266B  it  is  said  that  'Peter  sat  without,  iv 
rjj  a£X?),'  i.e.  in  the  'court'  of  the  high  priest's 
house  (v.68).  It  was  during  the  trial  of  Jesus ;  and 
'without'  is  used  in  contrast  with  an  implied 
'  within  ' — the  interior  of  the  audience-room  in 
which  Jesus  was  appearing  before  the  authorities. 
Peter  was  not  allowed  into  this  room,  but  was 
out  in  the  open  air  of  the  'court';  and  this  was 
'  beneath '  (Mk  14h6>,  i.e.  on  a  somewhat  lower  level 
than  the  audience-chamber. 

The  '  court  of  the  Gentiles,'  which  was  '  without 
the  temple'  (Rev  ll3),  was  on  the  lowest  level  or 
terrace  of  the  Holy  Mountain,  and  separated  from 
the  '  Sanctuary '  or  '  Mountain  of  the  House '  by  a 
stone  wall  four  or  five  feet  high,  called  '  the 
Soreg.'  All  Gentiles  were  warned  to  remain  out- 
side of  this  sacred  enclosure  under  penalty  of 
death  (cf.  Ac  213*- 2M  24"  28ai).  See  also  artt.  DoOR, 
House.  Geo.  B.  Eager. 

COURTESY.— The  courtesies  of  life  have  always 
received  more  strict  and  formal  recognition  in  the 
East  than  in  the  West.  The  people  of  Palestine 
in  Christ's  time  were  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
They  were  punctilious  about  those  conventional 
forms  which  hedge  in  and  govern  social  life,  and 
were  not  slow  to  resent  the  breach  or  neglect  ot 

*  '  In  kings'  courts '  of  Lk  7^  represents  s»  t«;  £wAfr'«f  lonv 
occurrence  ol  thia  Gr.  word  in  NX]. 
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these  forms  when  it  affected  them  directly  (Mt 
22s7,  Lk  14'6-21).  A  remarkably  complete  picture 
of  the  ordinary  forms  of  courtesy  observed  by 
them  may  be  made  up  from  the  Gospel  narratives. 
The  incidents  of  Christ's  life,  together  with  His 
sayinys  and  parables,  show  us  the  marked  defer- 
ence paid  to  authority,  position,  and  learning  (Mt 
17iJ2i>1,!--4236-7etc),  the  elaborate  and  somewhat 
burdensome  hospitality  bestowed  on  friends  and 
strangers  when  received  as  guests  into  a  house 
(Lk  744"*1),  the  embracings  and  prolonged  saluta- 
tions Practised  (Mt  2(j4M,  Mk  14";  cf.  Lk  10"-  15*> 
22",  Mt  1013),  the  formalities  observed  in  connexion 
with  feasts  in  rich  men's  houses  (Mt  22'-,  Lk  1417). 

These  courteous  habits  must  not  be  regarded  as 
mere  superficial  forms.  The  fact  that  the  neglect 
of  them,  especially  if  believed  to  be  intentional, 
caused  such  serious  offence  to  the  suffering  party, 
is  a  sufficient  evidence  that  they  were  more  than 
surface  forms.  At  the  same  time  the  courtesies 
practised  were  not  always  sincere  (note  the  kiss  of 
Judas),  and  were,  moreover,  occasionally  violated 
in  a  peculiarly  Hagrant  manner,  as  we  learn  from 
the  treatment  Christ  received  once  and  again  from 
those  who  opposed  Him,  especially  the  treatment 
He  received  immediately  before  His  death.  The 
warm  Oriental  temperament,  indeed,  which  had 
so  much  to  do  with  creating  these  courtesies,  and 
which  found  so  much  satisfaction  in  observing  them, 
was  ready,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  violate 
them  to  an  extent  that  the  colder  Western  tem- 
perament would  never  have  done. 

Christ's  attitude  towards  the  established  rules  of 
courtesy  is  a  question  of  interest  and  importance. 
His  relation  towards  these  time-worn  rules  was  the 
same  as  His  relation  towards  the  Law  of  Moses. 
He  observed  them  in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the 
letter,  and  only  in  no  far  as  they  sincerely  re- 
vealed His  thoughts  and  feelings.  They  were 
never  mere  forms  to  Him,  much  less  forms  used 
to  hide  the  real  intents  of  His  heart.  That  His 
attitude  was  not  the  conventional  attitude  of 
other:*,  hut  was  peculiar  to  Himself,  like  His  atti- 
tude towards  the  Law  (Mt  o17),  is  evident  from  the 
following  considerations:  (1)  He  recognized  and 
followed  the  customary  laws  in  so  far  as  they 
served  to  express  His  real  sentiments  (Lk  74J -,6  105, 
Jn  134ff);  (2)  He  transgressed  them  boldly  at  times, 
as  in  His  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  His  injunction 
'  Salute  no  man  by  the  way  '  ( Lk  104},  and  His  inter- 
course with  tax-gatherers  and  sinners  ;  (3)  He  gave 
a  larger  and  more  humane  interpretation  to  them 
by  His  generous  and  considerate  treatment,  not 
only  of  tax-gatherers  and  sinners,  but  of  women, 
children,  Samaritans,  and  others  who  were  re- 
garded as  more  or  less  outside  the  ordinary  rules 
of  courtesy. 

There  are  two  instances  where  Jesus  seems  to 
fail  in  the  matter  of  courtesy— in  His  reply  to  His 
mother,  '  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee?' 
(Jn  21),  and  in  His  reply  to  the  Syro-l'hceniei.m 
woman,  'Let  the  children  first  be  rilled:  for  it  is 
not  meet  to  take  the  children's  bread,  and  to  cast 
it  unto  the  dogs'  (Mt  153G  ||  Mk  l27).  It  is  only  in 
appearance,  however,  that  He  offends  against 
courtesy  in  these  instances.  The  study  of  the 
passages  with  the  aid  of  a  good  commentary  will 
clear  up  any  difficulty  attaching  to  them. 

Litbfuture.—  Van  Lennen,  Bible  Lands,  their  Modern  Cus- 
toms ;  G.  M.  Mackie,  Bible  Manner*  and  Custom* ;  Geikie,  Holy 
Land  and  the  Bible  ;  Robinson,  Biblical  Researches  in  Pales- 
tine [contains  passim  personal  experiences  which  throw  light 
on  the  tedious  courtesies  of  the  East];  Martensen,  Christian 
Ethics,  ii.  202ff. :  T.  Binney,  Sermon*,  ii.  220;  Paget,  Studies 
m  the  Christian  Character,  p.  209  ff.  ;  Dale,  Law*  <>!  Christ  for 
Common  Life,  p.  107 ff. ;  Expositor,  1st.  sit.  iv.  [lsTii]  p.  179  ft*. 

Morison  Bryce. 
_  COVENANT. —  In  order  to  a  correct  apprehen- 
sion of  the  term  '  covenant,' as  it  is  used  by  our 
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L-ord   in   the  Gospels,  a  brief  survey  of  the  OT 
usage  is  necessary. 

rTBThie  «""e"»pt  conception  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  OT 
Used  at  first  in  connexion  with  single  transactions  and  pariiaf 
aspects  of  the Religious  intercourse  between  God  ami  man  i 
later  becomes  the  formula  designating  the  entire  structure  and 
content  of  the  rehg.on  of  Israel  in  its  moat  comprehensive  sense 
This  latter  representation  occurs  as  early  as  Gn  17M4  |x  1W 
24-  a,  and  often  in  Deuteronomy.  The  earlier  covenants  be- 
longing  to  the  time  of  Noah  and  Abraham  {Gn  o's  9»  n  l5is\  do 
not  yet  possess  this  comprehensive  character,  but  anitear  as 
solemn  religious  rites  whereby  some  particular  promise  of  God 
is  made  sure.  Whether  the  word  b'rith  (m3)  originally  meant 
•enactment,'  'appointment,'  'law,'  a  meaning  which  it  un- 
doubtedly has  in  several  instances,  or  did  from  the  beginning 
signify  a  two-sided  agreement,  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty.  It  seems  easier  to  conceive  of  the  former  sense  as 
developed  out  of  the  latter  than  the  reverse.  At  uny  rate,  the 
comprehensive  signification  in  which  it  stands  for  ihe  whole 
religious  relationship  between  God  and  Israel,  rests  on  the  idea 
of  the  covenant  as  a  two-sided  agreement.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  the  two-sidedness  never  extends  so 
far  that  tiod  and  Israel  appear  on  an  equal  footing  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  covenant.  The  planning  and  proposing  of 
the  covenant  belong  exclusively  to  God.  Still  the  fact  that 
Israel  voluntarily  accepts  the  covenant  is  as  strongly  empha- 
sized (Ex  in*  243  7,  ana  elsewhere).  Indeed,  the  covenant  idea 
serves  primarily  to  express  the  free,  ethical,  historically  origin- 
ated bond  that  exists  between  God  and  Israel.  Its  covenant 
character  marks  off  the  religion  of  Israel  as  a  religion  of  real, 
conscious,  spiritual  fellowship  between  God  and  His  people,  in 
distinction  from  the  religions  of  paganism,  in  which  either  the 
Deity  and  the  creature  are  pantheistically  fused,  or  the  God. 
head  after  a  deistic  fashion  is  so  far  removed  from  the  creature 
as  to  render  true  communion  impossible,  and  where  the  relation 
between  a  national  god  and  his  worshippers  is  not  a  matter  of 
choice  but  of  necessity  on  both  sides. 

In  the  early  Prophets  the  conception  of  the  covenant  is  not 
particularly  prominent.-  With  tjosjta,  the  figure  of  marriage, 
probably  not  viewed  as  yet  by  the  prophet  as  a  species  of 
covenant,  serves  the  same  purpose,.  There  is  no  reason,  how- 
ever, for  denying  that  Hosea  knew  the  covenant  conception  in 
its  comprehensive  religious  sense,  and  on  this  ground  to  call  in 
question  the  genuineness  of  Sl.  Greater  prominence  the  cove- 
nant idea  obtains  front  the  age  of  Jeremiah  onwards.  Besides 
the  emphasis  thrown  on  the  ethical -historical  character  of 
Israel's  religion,  two  other  important  principles  attach  them- 
selves to  the  term,  partly  developing  out  of  the  principle  just 
stated.  On  the  one  hand,  the  covenant  idea  begins  to  express  , 
the  continuity  of  God's  dealings  with  His  people  ;  as  it  is  a  bond 
freely  established,  so  it  is  the  fruit  of  design  and  the  fountain  of 
further  history,  it  has  a  prospective  reference  and  makes  Israel's 
religion  a  growing  thing  ;  in  a  word,  the  covenant  idea  gathers 
around  itself  the  thoughts  we  have  in  mind  when  speaking  of 
a  history  of  redemption  and  revelation.  On  the  other  hand, 
inasmuch  as  God  is  the  originator  of  the  covenant  and  has  J 
solemnly  bound  Himself  not  merely  to  fulfil  His  promises  to  *■ 
Israel,  but  also  to  carry  out  His  own  purposes  contemplated  in 
the  covenant,  the  same  bond  which  originally  expresses  the 
freedom  of  the  relation  between  God  ami  Israel  can  also  be- 
come the  pledge  of  the  absolute  certainty,  that  God  will  not 
finally  break  with  His  people,  Israel's  infidelity  notwithstanding. 
In  Isaiah  40-60,  and.  especially  in  Jeremiah,  the  covenant  thus 
stands  to  express  the  continuity  and  sureness  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Divine  purpose  with  reference  to  Israel.  Out  of 
the  combination  of  these  two  ideas  arises  the  Messianic  or 
eschatological  significance  which  the  covenant  idea  obtains  in 
both  these  prophets.  In  Isaiah  40 -C6  it  is  more  than  once 
introduced  to  emphasize  the  infallible  character  of  the  Divine 
promise  given  of  old  (Is  549-1"  r,ij3  &!)2l  (jla).  In  two  passages 
(42°  and  4!)9)  the  servant  of  Jehovah  is  designated  as  Oi?  nna, 
a  somewhat  obscure  phrase,  of  which  the  two  most  plausible 
interpretations  are,  either  that  the  servant  will  be  the  instru- 
ment of  realizing  the  future  covenant  between  God  and  Israel, 
or,  placing  the  emphasis  on  D%,  that  he  will  be  the  means  of 
establishing  a  people-bTUA,  a  b'rith,  in  which  Israel,  in  con- 
trast to  its  present  scattered  rondition,  will  once  more  become 
a  unified,  organized  nation.  These  two  passages  are  of  import- 
ance, because  they  bring  the  idea  of  the  covenant  into  con- 
nexion with  the  figure  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  which, 
assuming  that  the  latter  was  Me&sianically  inteqireted  by  our 
Lord  and  applied  to  Himself,  would  explain  that  He  represents 
Himself  as  the  inaugurator  of  a  new  covenant. 

In  Jeremiah  the  covenant  idea  appears  as  a  Messianic  idea  in 
two  forms.  In  so  far  as  the  promise  given  to  the  house  of 
David  was  a  promise  pledged  in  solemn  covenant,  the  Messianic 
blessings  are  a  covenant  gift  (3:J2°. 21  ;  cf.  Ps  8923,  is  553).  This 
is  an  instance  of  the  old  application  of  the  idea  to  a  concrete 
promise,  which,  however,  in  the  present  case,  owing  to  the 
wide  scope  of  the  promise  involved,  would  easily  become 
identified  in  the  mind  of  later  generations  with  the  expectation 
of  an  eschatological  covenant  in  the  comprehensive  sense.  The 
latter  is  the  other  form  in  which  Jeremiah  uses  the  covenant 
with  reference  to  the  future  (31ai  34).  This  is  the  only  place 
where  the  notion  of  a  new  covenant  occurs  explicitly,  although 
the  thought  itself  is  not  foreign  to  the  older  prophets.  Hosea 
has  it  in  the  form  of  the  new  marriage  which  Jehovah  will  con- 
tract with  Israel.    Jeremiah  conceives  of  the  new  covenant  as 
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the  outcome  of  the  covenant  character  of  the  relation  between 
God  and  Israel  in  general.  To  the  prophet's  mind  religion  and 
the  covenant  have  become  so  identified  that  the  covenant  idea 
becomes  the  st.ible,  permanent  element  in  the  historical  de- 
velopment; if  in  its  old  form  the  covenant  disappears,  then  in 
a  new  form  it  must  reappear.  The  newness  will  conBist  in  the 
twofold  feature,  that  the  sin  of  the  people  will  be  forgiven,  i.e. 
the  former  sin,  and  that  the  law  of  Jehovah,  instead  of  being  an 
outward,  objective  covenant  obligation,  will  become  an  inward, 
subjective  covenant  reality,  written  on  the  heart  in  consequence 
of  the  universal  and  perfect  knowledge  of  Jehovah  which  will 
prevail.  This  passage  in  Jeremiah  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  NT 
use  of  the  phrasa  '  the  new  covenant.' 

Two  further  passages  in  the  prophets,  to  which  a  Messianic 
application  of  the  covenant  idea  could  easily  attach  itself,  are 
Zee  0"  and  Mai  31.  In  the  former  passage  the  original  reads  : 
'  Because  of  the  blood  of  thy  covenant,  7  have  sent  forth  thy 
prisoners  out  of  the  pit  wherein  is  no  water ' ;  the  LXX  has,  in 
the  second  person  of  address  to  Jehovah,  '  Because  of  the  blood 
of  thy  covenant,  thou  hast  sent  forth,'  etc.  On  the  former  ren- 
dering the  covenant  is  the  covenant  made  with  Israel,  or,  since 
this  interpretation  of  the  suffix  '  thy '  is  deemed  impossible  by 
some,  we  may  refer  the  suffix  to  the  compound  phrase  '  cove- 
nant blood,'  and  understand  the  phrase  '  thy  covenant  blood '  of 
the  sacrificial  blood  by  means  of  which  Israel  continually  up- 
holds and  renews  the  covenant  with  Jehovah.  On  the  render- 
ing of  the  LXX  the  covenant  is  represented  as  the  covenant 
in  ide  and  maintained  by  Jehovah.  In  the  Malac  hi -passage  the 
coming  of  the  'angel'  or  'messenger  of  the  covenant'  is  pre- 
dicted. This  'angel  of  the  covenant'  is  not  identical  with  the 
Lord,  hut  as  a  distinct  person  he  accompanies  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  to  His  temple.  He  is  called  '  the  angel  of  the  covenant,' 
either  because  he  realizes  the  covenant,  or  because  his  coming 
is  in  virtue  of  the  existing  covenant.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  on 
either  viewa  significant  connexion  could  be  established  between 
the  Messiah  and  the  covenant. 

The  LXX  regularly  renders  b'rUh  by  Zia.9r,xm,  the  later  Greek 
versions  prefer  <rw94xt).  The  latter  term  better  expresses  the 
idea  of  a  two-sided  agreement ;  but  probably  this  was  precisely 
the  reason  why  the  LXX  translators,  desiring  to  emphasize  the 
one-sided  Divine  origin  and  character  of  the  covenant,  avoided  it. 
It  should  also  he  remambered  that  in  not  a  few  instances  b'rlth 
in  the  original  meant  not  a  covenant  but  an  authoritative  dis- 
position, which,  as  stated  above,  is  according  to  some  scholars 
even  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word.  On  the  side  of  the 
Greek,  also,  there  were  considerations  which  explain  the  choice 
of  h«.Q;,XY,  in  preference  to  <rt»0',x*,.  It  is  true,  in  classical  Greek 
the  former  ineint  usually  a  testamentary  disposition,  and  might 
in  so  far  hive  seemed  unsuitable'  as  a  rendering  for  b^r'tth.  But 
occasionally  at  least  Zia.Hzri  could  stand  for  a  two-sided  agree- 
ment (Aristoph.  Av.  432).  The  verb  S/ar/foj-flosi  was  not  bound 
to  the  notion  of  'testament,'  but  signified  authoritative  arrange- 
ments generally.  And  above  all  things  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  testamentary  hi*8-4z*i  among  the  Greeks  before  and  at  the 
time  of  the  LXX  translation  differed  in  many  respects  from  our 
modern  Roman-law  '  testament,' and  possessed  features  which 
brought  it  into  closer  contact  with  the  Hehrew  berith.  The 
!ix9^s»,  was  a  solemn  and  public  transaction  of  a  religious  char- 
acter, hy  which  an  irrevocable  deposition  of  rights  and  pro- 
perty was  made,  and  which  for  its  effect  was  not  dependent 
on  the  death  of  the  Si*H=/*svar,  but  immediately  set  in  opera- 
tion certain  of  the  duties  and  relationships  established.  Thus 
conceived,  the  hxftx*  could  all  the  more  easily  become  the 
equivalent  of  the  berith  hetween  God  and  Israel,  because 
already  in  the  OT  the  idea  of  '  the  inheritance '  had  signifi- 
cantly attached  itself  to  that  of  the  covenant. 

In  the  .N'T  the  noun  used  is  always  Srt6r.x*,  but  the  connate 
l2Tm®„t*f  T'5!**  aPPear  in  the  verb  (Lk  225)  an(i  the  adjective 
(Ro  lJi).  h.a.Or.xn  occurs  in  the  NT  33  times.  The  word  retains 
the  one-sided  associations  of  the  LXX  usa"e,  yet  in  most 
cases  the  NT  writers  show  themselves  aware  of  'the  peculiar 
covenant-meaning  descended  with  it  from  the  OT.  An  addi- 
tional possibility  of  interpreting  it  in  the  sense  of  testament 
was  furnished  by  the  fact  that  the  blessings  of  the  Messianic 
era  were  derived  from  the  death  of  Christ.  Hence  in  He  9W.  17 
the  new  covenant  is  represented  as  a  testament  hestowing  upon 
believers  the  eternal  inheritance,  because  the  death  of  Christ 
hail  to  intervene  to  make  the  hestowal  effectual.  As  Ramsay  has 
pointed  out  (Expositor,  Nov.  1893,  pp.  321-330),  this  represents 
tion  is  based  on  Roman  law,  according  to  which  a  testament 

hTnrTrh^  !"""  the  d?ath-  ot  the  *"****•  °«  the  other 
Kn^^  me  ^Presentation  of  Gal  3"T.  18  u  based  on  the 
™ ***?" an  law  rf  the  earlier  period,  under  which  the  ImBixn, 
\l TL^t  'v°^  "0t  -be  Sllb,sequently  modified,  and  took  effect 
onlh^l,  h re<*«™  ™™«Iiate!v.     No  reflexion  is  here  made 

have  the  unn^S^  ^^  Sti"'  that  *"****  does  "ot  here 
Sve    "     Rifled  OT  sense  of  'covenant,' but  means  'testa- 

Mirirth it?  £  '  ?  J',al-n  ,rom  thc  fart  thafc  '  sonsm> '  »™» 

TwEE,  »  c<,nn^teI?  With  ifc  in  tne  ™"™  of  the  argument. 
P~s  wE  f  V"  Hebrews  a"«  Galatians  are  the  only  NT 
thTS7  i  ^ratly  refer  to  the  testamentary  character  of 
*;„,,.  ,fa.r  m  other  instances  the  associations  of 
KS     uV  ll  t-he  ■P^er'a  °r  writer*  mind  cannot 

^^Tyt^t^'^^-  Ac  **  w"  •*  *'««*» :  Gal 

■i^n^nL^^J'Bh:8^1*  ™*«™  rendered  bv 
'  test&mpnr '■>  •.!.»,  i  Kev.U18).  As  a  marginal  alternative 
in  *ll7h  °ffered  ,n  Ro  °4-  Ga!  315  *».  He  x*  ism  1320 


marginal  alternative  in  Mt  262«,  Mk  142*  tv  gMQ  ,  Prt  ,.„ 
2  Co  36- »,  Gal  316.  '7,  He  722  86.  r.'a  9  bis.  10.  U  gi»  |£  do  r1v  }S 
In  the  American  RV  the  marginal  reading  'testament'  has  in  all 
these  cases  been  dropped,  except  in  He  9™. 20.  Tne  princinle  hi' 
which  the  Revisers  were  guided  is  plain.  The  only  question 
can  be  whether,  in  view  of  what  was  stated  above  thev  «,™ 
rifc'ht  in  rendering  'covenant'  and  not  ' testament '  in  Gal 
315- 17.  The  point  to  be  determined  in  each  case  is  not  whether 
the  associations  of  '  testament '  were  present  to  the  speaker's 
or  writer's  mind,  but  whether  those  ot '  covenant'  were  absent  - 
only  where  the  latter  is  the  case  ought  'covenant  to  be 
abandoned,  and  Gal  315- 17  seems  to  belong  to  this  class  What 
motives  in  each  case  underlie  the  choice  of  'testament'  and 
' covenant' in  AV  is  not  so  plain.  Possibly  these  motives  were 
not  always  exegetical,  but  derived  from  the  usage  of  earlier 
(English  and  other)  versions.  The  following  explanation  is 
offered  tentatively  :  wherever  the  contrast  between  the  old  and 
the  new  h*H**i  is  expressed  or  implied,  'testament'  was 
chosen,  because  '  testament '  had  long  since,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Latin  Bible,  become  familiar  as  a  designation  of  the  two 
canons  of  Scripture,  in  the  forms  'the  Old  Testament,'  'the 
New  Testament.'  This  will  explain  Mt  2623,  Mk  U**  Lk  22*1 
1  Co  112i,  2  Co  36-  M,  He  723.  in  He  915  20,  0,  coursei  the  im  » 
of  the  passage  itself  required  'testament.'  He  88-  (*a  better 
covenant')  7.  ('that  first  coeenant')  s-  ('a  new  covenant') « 
10. 13  ('a  new  covenant'),  91  ('the  first  covenant'),  122*  ('the 
new  covenant '),  seem  to  run  contrary  to  the  explanation 
offered,  but  in  each  of  these  instances  the  context  furnished  a 
special  reason  for  favouring  'covenant' :  in  He  86-13  the  dis- 
course revolves  around  the  quotation  from  Jeremiah,  which  had 
'  covenant'  ;  91  is  still  continuous  with  this  section,  and  in  1224 
the  contrast  between  the  mediatorship  of  Moses  and  that  of 
Jesus,  and  the  reference  to  the  transaction  of  Ex  24,  suggested 
'  covenant.'  In  2  Co  3U- 14  '  testament '  was  especially  suitable 
because  here  the  idea  of  Snetfv;*n  might  seem  to  approach  that 
of  a  body  of  writings  (vM  'the  reading  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment'). Strange  and  unexplained  is  Rev  111" ('the  &T^  0f  nj8 
testament '),  cf.  He  9*  ('  the  ark  of  the  covenant '). 

It  seems  strange  at  first  sight  that  a  conception 
so  prominent  in  the  OT  is  so  little  utilized  in  the 
NT.  Perhaps  the  main  reason  for  this  was  the 
intensity  of  the  eschatologieal  interest  in  that 
age,  which  made  other  terms  appear  more  suitable 
to  describe  the  new  order  or  things  felt  to  be 
approaching  or  to  have  already  begun.  On  the 
whole,  the  covenant  idea  had  not  been  intimately 
associated  with  eschatology  in  the  OT.  The  con- 
sciousness that  the  work  of  Christ  had  ushered  in 
a  new  state  of  things  for  the  present  life  of  the 
people  of  God,  distinct  and  detached  from  the  legal 
life  of  Judaism,  for  which  latter  the  word  'cove- 
nant' had  become  the  characteristic  expression, 
dawned  only  gradually  upon  the  early  Church. 
The  phrase  '  Kingdom  of  God,'  while  emphasizing 
the  newness  of  the  Messianic  order  of  things, 
leaves  unexpressed  the  superseding  of  the  Mosaic 
institutions  by  the  introduction  of  something  else. 

With  this  agrees  the  fact  that  the  conception  of 
Christianity  as  a  covenant  is  most  familiar  to  pre- 
cisely those  two  NT  writers  who  with  greatest 
clearness  and  emphasis  draw  the  contrast  between 
the  Mosaic  forms  of  life  and  those  of  the  Christian 
era,  viz.  St.  Paul  and  the  author  of  Hebrews. 
Even  with  St.  Paul,  however,  the  contrast' referred 
to  finds  only  occasional  expression  in  terms  of  the 
covenant :  as  a  rule,  it  is  expressed  in  other  ways, 
such  as  the  antithesis  between  law  and  grace,  works 
and  faith.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  the  only 
NT  writing  which  gives  to  the  covenant  idea  the 
same  central  dominating  place  as  it  has  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  OT.  . 

In  the  Gospels  the  word  '  covenant.'  in  a  religi- 
ous sense,  occurs  but  twice,  in  Lk  l73,  and  in  the 
words  spoken  by  our  Lord  at  the  Supper.  In  the 
former  passage  the  covenant  with  Abraham  is 
referred  to,  and  the  Messianic  salvation  repre- 
sented as  a  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  that  cove- 
nant. The  emergence  of  the  idea  here  is  in 
harmony  with  the  best  OT  traditions  :  it  expresses 
the  consciousness  of  the  sovereign  grace  and  unde- 
served faithfulness  of  God  which  pervades  the  pro- 
phetic pieces  preserved  for  us  in  the  gospel  or  the 
incarnation  according  to  St.  Luke.  Of  course,  in 
a  broad  sense  the  idea  of  the  relation  between  God 
and  Israel  embodied  in  the  word  '  covenant'  under- 
lies and  pervades  all  our  Lord's  teaching.    Notwith* 
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standing  the  so-called  'intensive  universal  ism ' 
and  the  recognition  of  religion  as  it  natural  bond 
between  God  and  man,  antedating  all  positive 
forms  of  intercourse,  our  Lord  Mas  a  thoroii'd 
going  supernaturalist,  who  viewed  both  the  past 
relationship  of  God  to  Israel  and  the  future  re- 
lationship to  be  established  in  the  Kingdom  not  as 
the  outcome  of  the  natural  religion  of  "nan,  but  as 
the  product  of  a  special,  historic,  supernatural 
approach  of  God  to  man,  such  as  the  OT  calls 
'covenant.'  While  probably  the  legalistic  shade 
of  meaning  which  the  word  had  obtained  was  less 
congenial  to  Him,  He  must  have  been  in  full  accord 
with  the  genuine  OT  principle  expressed  in  it. 
Mk  &*  and  Mt  12^  speak  of  the  Jews  as  an 
'adulterous  generation,'  and  probably  the  later 
prophetic  representation  of  the  covenant  as  a 
marriage-covenant  lies  at  the  basis  of  this  mode 
of  statement. 

The  words  spoken  at  the  Supper  were,  according 
to  St.  Matthew  (20*)  and  St.  Mark  (14-4),  toOt-6 
itrrtv  rb  aifia  fj.ov  rijs  Sm^qs  (Al)  in  Matthew  and 
A  in  Mark  -Hjs  raters  Siatf^s) ;  according  to  St. 
Luke  (22-1")  and  St.  Paul  (1  Co  ll-5)  tovto  t6  irorripiov 
i)  tcatvi}  8ia0-?iici}  e*  ry  ai'juart  pov  [in  1  Cor.  4p$  aifULTt]. 
There  is  some  doubt,  however,  about  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  context  in  St.  Luke  in  which  these 
words  occur.  In  D  and  some  other  MSS,  22,llb  (be- 
ginning with  rb  vwkp  i-fjLwv)  and  v.-"0  are  lacking. 
The  textual-critical  problem  is  a  very  complicated 
one  (cf.  Westcott  and  Hort,  Notes  on  Select  Read- 
ings in  the  Appendix,  pp.  63-64  ;  Haupt,  Ueber 
die  nrsprunglic/ie  Form  und  Bedentung  der  Abend- 
vutklsuortc,  pp.  6-10  ;  Johannes  Weiss,  Dasriltestc 
Evangdium,  pp.  294-299;  Johannes  Hoffmann, 
Das  Abcndmahl  im  Urvhristcnthum,  pp.  7,  8  [all 
of  whom  adopt  the  shorter  text]  ;  Schultzen,  Das 
Abcndmahl  im  Nencn  Tcstamnit,  pp.  5-19  ;  R.  A. 
Hoffmann,  Die  Abend  mahlsge<  Ian  ken  Jesu  Christi, 
pp.  7-21  [who  are  in  favour  of  the  TR].  It  ought 
to  be  remembered,  though  it  is  sometimes  over- 
looked, that  the  rejection  of  w. lub-  -°  as  not  origin- 
ally belonging  to  the  Gospel  is  by  no  means 
equivalent  to  declaring  these  words  unhistorical, 
i.e.  not  spoken  by  Jesus.  Wendt,  e.g.  (Die  Lehre 
Jesu2,  p.  496),  assumes  the  originality  of  the  shorter 
text  in  St.  Luke,  and  yet  believes,  on  the  basis  of 
the  other  records,  that  Jesus  spoke  the  words  which 
St.  Luke,  for  reasons  arising  out  of  his  '  combina- 
tion-method,' omitted.  (Similarly  Haupt,  p.  10). 
Still,  as  a,  matter  of  fact,  with  some  writers  the 
adoption  of  the  shorter  text  is  accompanied  by  the 
belief  that  it  represents  an  older  and  more  accurate 
tradition  of  what  actually  took  place.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  remains  possible,  even  in  retaining 
the  TR  as  originally  Lukan,  to  believe  that  St. 
Luke's  source  supplied  him  with  a  highly  peculiar 
version  of  the  occurrence  preserved  in  vv.15_1Ha,  and 
that  he  assimilated  this  to  the  other  more  current 
representation  by  borrowing  w.lub- w  from  St. 
Paid.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  acceptance  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  longer  text  naturally  tends 
to  strengthen  the  presumption  that  a  statement  in 
regard  to  which  all  the  records  agree  must  be  his- 
torical. Contextual  considerations  also  seem  to 
speak  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed 
words.  If  w.1^  -°  do  not  belong  to  the  text,  St. 
Luke  must  have  looked  upon  the  cup  of  v.17  as 
the  cup  of  the  Sacrament,  for  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  relate  an  institution  sub  una 
specie.  Rut  this  assumption,  viz.  that  the  cup  of 
v.17  meant  for  St.  Luke  the  cup  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, is  impossible,  because  v.lb  comes  between 
this  cup  and  the  bread  of  v.19.  Further,  v.18  so 
closely  corresponds  to  v.1,J  as  to  set  vv.15'18  by 
themselves,  a  group  of  four  verses  with  a  care  ' 
fully  constructed  parallelism  between  the  first  and  j 
the  third,  the  second  and  the  fourtli  of  its  mem-  I 
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hers  respectively;   and   inasmuch   as  v«  belong 
to  this  group,  it  cannot  very  well  hivo  \^<1 
nected   by  the  author  wit/ v^'in^ |.  ?? ^e 
manner  as  the  co-ord.nation  of  the  cup  and  the 
bread  in  the  Sacrament  would  require,    fn  -eneral 


the  advocates  of  the  shorter  text 


do  not  succeed  i 


explaining  how  the  author  of  the  Third  GosneT 
who  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  other 
accounts  and  can  hardly  have  differed  from  them 
in  his  be. ef  that  the  Supper  was  instituted  as 
celebrated  in  the  Church  at  that  time,  could  have 
regarded  vv."-"*  as  an  adequate  institution  of  the 
rite  with  which  lie  was  acquainted.  It  is  much 
easier  to  believe  that  a  later  copyist  found  the  cup 
of  the  Sacrament  in  v.'7,  and  therefore  omitted 
v.-  than  that  a  careful  historian,  such  as  St 
Luke  was,  should  have  deliberately  entertained 
this  view,  even  if  he  had  found  a  version  to  that 
eilect  in  one  of  his  sources. 

Altogether  apart  from  the  textual  problem  in  St 
Luke,  the  historicity  of  the  words  relating  to  the 
covenant- blood  has  been  called  in  question."  Just  as 
the  saying  about  the  \frrpov  in  Mk  1045  and  Mt  20-B, 
so  this  utterance  has  been  suspected  since  the  time 
of  Baur  on  account  of  its  alleged  Paulinizing  char- 
acter. Recently  this  view  has  gained  renewed 
advocacy  by  such  writers  as  W.  Brandt,  Die  Evan- 
gelisehe  Gesckichtc,  pp.  289  M'.,  566;  Bousset,  Die 
Eroiujclienritate  Justin  des  Mdrtyrcrs,  p.  112 II'  ; 
Wrede,  ZNTW,  1900,  pp.  09-74;  Hollmaun,  Die 
Bndeutung  des  Todes  Jesu,  p.  145  if.  The  prin- 
cipal arguments  on  which  these  writers  rest  their 
contention  are,  that  whilst  to  St.  Paul  the  idea  of 
the  new  covenant  is  familiar,  no  trace  of  it  appears 
elsewhere  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus;  that  it  is  ex- 
pressive of  an  antithesis  to  the  OT  religion  and  its 
institutions  out  of  harmony  with  Jesus'  general 
attitude  towards  these;  that  in  Justin  Martyr's 
version  of  the  institution  the  disputed  words  do 
not  occur  (so  Bousset);  that  the  structure  of  the 
sentence  in  Matthew  and  Mark  still  betrays  the 
later  addition  of  the  genitive  tj}s  Sia0ijK?js  (so 
Wrede).  The  mere  fact,  however,  that  a  certain 
conception  occurs  with  a  degree  of  doctrinal 
pointedness  in  Paul,  does  not  warrant  us  in  sus- 
pecting it  when  it  occurs  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus. 
With  St.  Paul  himself  the  shade  of  meaning  of  the 
word  is  not  in  every  pass-age  the  same.  It  cannot 
be  proved  that  the  Apostle  read  into  what  were  to 
him  the  words  of  the  institution  an  anti-Judaistic 
significance,  such  as  belongs  to  the  conception  in 
Gal  4-*  and  2  Co  36.  Even  the  characterization  of 
the  SiaSrjKT)  as  Kaivri  does  not  require  us  to  assume 
this.  Even  to  St.  Paul,  we  shall  have  to  say,  the 
phrase  Kcuvi)  5iad-qKij  has  in  the  present  instance  the 
more  general  soteriological  associations,  in  view  of 
which  the  antithesis  of  the  new  to  the  old  and  the 
superseding  of  the  old  by  the  new  recede  into  the 
background.  The  new  covenant  is  the  covenant 
which  fulfils  the  OT  promises,  rather  than  the  new 
covenant  which  abrogates  the  OT  law.  With  still 
more  assurance  we  may  affirm  this  of  the  words  as 
ascribed  to  Jesus  in  Mark  and  Matthew.  Here 
(apart  from  the  hardly  original  reading  of  A  and  D 
in  Matthew  and  A  in  Mark)  the  explicit  desig- 
nation of  the  StaOtjKij  as  Kaiv-f)  is  not  found.  While 
the  thought  of  the  substitution  of  one  covenant  for 
another  is  undoubtedly  the  logical  correlate  of  the 
statement  even  in  this  form,  yet  such  an  inference, 
if  present  at  all,  can  have  lain  in  the  periphery 
only,  not  in  the  centre  of  the  consciousness  of  Him 
who  thus  spoke. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  that  the  literal  rendering 
of  the  words  is  not:  'This  is  my  covenant-blood,' 
with  the  emphasis  on  the  pronoun,  but:  'This 
is  my  blood,  covenant-blood.'  The  enclitic  p.ov 
is  too  weak  to  bear  the  stress  the  former  ren- 
dering would  put  upon  it.     Accordingly,  fxov  be- 
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longs  neither  to  8icl$1ikij  nor  to  the  compound 
idea  'covenant-blood,'  but  to  the  noun  'blood' 
only,  as  is  also  required  by  this,  that  to  alfii 
fiov  should  be  the  exact  correlate  of  to  aSpd 
fiov.  The  other  construction,  '  my  covenant,'  could 
only  mean  either  'the  covenant  concluded  with 
me,'  ai  in  the  original  of  Zee  9n,  or  'the  covenant 
made  by  me  as  a  contracting  party,'  as  in  the  LXX 
rendering  of  that  passage,  hardly  '  the  covenant 
inaugurated  by  me  between  God  and  you.'  And 
yet  the  last  it  would  have  to  mean  here,  if  fiov 
went  with  SiaQfarj.  By  these  considerations  we  are 
led  to  adopt  the  rendering  'this  is  my  blood, 
covenant-blood';  and  this  rendering  makes  it 
appear  at  once,  that  our  Lord  does  not  in  the  first 
place  contrast  Hi?  covenant-blood  with  the  Mosaic 
covenant-blood,  but  simply  speaks  of  His  blood  as 
partaking  of  the  character  of  covenant-blood  after 
the  analogy  of  that  used  by  Moses.  But  even  if 
the  comparison  with  the  Mosaic  covenant  bore 
mure  of  an  antithetical  character  than  it  does,  it 
would  still  be  rash  tD  assert  that  such  an  antithesis 
between  the  relation  to  God  inaugurated  by  Him- 
self and  that  prevailing  under  the  Mosaic  law  could 
find  no  place  in  oar  Lord's  consciousness,  especially 
I  towards  the  close  of  His  life.  His  attitude  towards 
the  Mosaic  law,  as  reflected  in  the  Gospels,  presents 
a  complicated  problem.  This  much,  however,  is 
beyond  doubt,  that  side  by  side  with  reveren.ee  for 
the  Law  there  is,  both  in  His  teaching  and  con- 
duct, a  note  of  sovereign  freedom  with  regard  to 
it.  From  the  position  expressed  in  such  sayings 
as  Mk  2-'1- i2  7^-&  to  the  conception  of  a  new  cove- 
nant superseding  the  old  there  is  but  one  step. 

We  take  for  granted  that  the  words  were  actu- 
ally spoken  by  Jesus.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  He 
uttered  them  in  Aramaic,  the  question,  whether 
the  rendering  of  Matthew  and  Mark  or  that  of 
Paul  and  Luke  more  nearly  reproduces  the  original, 
becomes  difficult  to  decide  and  also  of  minor  im- 
portance. Zahn  (Eirm.  d.  Matt.  p.  686,  note  52) 
suggests  that  from  the  Aramaic  form  H?nm  -m  both 
renderings  might,  without  material  modification  of 
the  sense,  have  been  derived.  That  the  thought 
is  in  both  forms  essentially  the  same  will  appear 
later,  after  we  have  inquired  into  the  content  of 
Jesus'  statement. 

The  intricate  problem?  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Supper  can  here  be  touched  upon  in 
so  far  only  as  they  bear  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
words  relating  to  the  covenant.  We  give  a  brief 
survey  of  the  various  interpretations  placed  upon 
those  words. 

First  we  may  mention  the  interpretation  according  to  which 
with  HUH^h^r,0'  b£  Je«»  »*»<».  in  no  reaf connexion 
3™in«  » ;».       Bt  !™dern  writers  who  detach  the  original 

X ±* nc*  °/Kthe  aCC  °'  ^e-3"9  fr01»  Hi9  ^th,  assume  that  the 
reference  to  the  covenant  is  a  later  addition.  Thus  Johannes 
HoRmann  makes  Jesus  say  no  more  than  'This  is  mv  body,' 
rthSi-  ™L, K°d:   a,rid,  "!terPrets  this  as  meaning,  that  the 

a£i7ZKMeb\kn,t  ^ether  aa  memhers  °r°»e  *»*•. 

The  Saviou ,  1  f  ^T  Th^  ",eal  ia  a  meal  of  friendship 
but  Zn,  i  aK  \*  ,eleVent,h  hour  did  not  exPect  to  die, 
JlSncenfW'11!  '™rd  to  the  immediate  glorious 
He  askeri  ^hJrf  h  n"';l0U1  °f  God-  With  this  thought  in  mind 
El  tkt  7h'7mtJ  themselves  symbolically  into  the 

utile ■  nock  for  which  the  Kingdom  was  appointed 

promised  bVSi.2Sfc.j-  D<"  "''"-Messianic  covenant 
Seen  ta^nS?  ^^  el'liTth'S  "  "'I  COVen",5  M 
oar  Lord  conl.l  bv  netniS  fh»  =  1-""i  °'  *  6™*  feast, 


the  Supper  was  to  Him  a  feast  of  joy,  nota  memorial  of  death    It 

was  a  smgle  triumphant  anticipation  of  the  great  feastof  victor  ■ 
not  intended  to  be  repeated  as  a  rite.  The  present  descriS 
of  the  covenant  as  a  new  covenant  in  the  Pauline-Lukan i  VSSIi 
is  .according to -Spitta,  a  later ^edification  of  the  conceptions  an 
anti-Judaistic  direction.  So  far  as  its  understanding  of  the  term 
'  covenant  is  concerned,  this  hypothesis  has  a  certain  OT  basrf« 
to  rest  upon.  To  he  sure,  the  Davidic  covenant,  to  which  Smtta 
makes  Jesus  refer  is  in  the  OT  a  past  covenant  a  SvenS 
made  with  David,  the  pledge  and  basis  of  future  blessings,  not 
a  name  for  the  blessings  of  the  Messianic  age  themselves  But 
this  might  easily  become  blended  with  the  prophetic  prediction 
of  a  new  covenant  in  the  Messianic  time,  and  then  actually  the 
covenant  of  David  could  become  equivalent  to  the  Meesianir 
blessedness  (cf.  Is55J*  'the  sure  mercies  of  David')  There  is 
however,  no  prophetic  passage  which  joins  together  the  con 
ceptions  of  the  Messianic  covenant  and  of  a  feast  so  that  no 
explanation  is  offered  of  the  association  of  the  oiie  with  the 
other  in  the  mind  of  Jesus.  The  account  of  Ex  24  far  more 
plausibly  explains  the  combination  of  these  two  ideas,  for  here 
the  covenant  and  the  feast  actually  occur  together.  And  if  this 
be  the  more  direct  source  of  our  Lord's  reference  to  the  cove 
nant,  then  it  follows  that  the  blood  and  the  covenant  stand  in  a 
much  moredirectconuexion  with  each  other  than  Spitta  assumes 
According  to  Spitta,  it  is  the  blood  which  represents  the  person- 
ality of  Jesus,  who  is  the  Author  and  Centre  of  the  covenant 
According  to  Ex  24»  it  is  the  blood  directlv  inaugurating  the 
covenant.  Apart  from  every  reference  to  Ex  24,  when  the  Blood 
13  brought  into  connexion  with  the  covenant  ('this  is  my  blood 
of  the  covenant'),  it  becomes  entirely  impossible  to  think  of 
anything  else  than  a  covenant  based  on  sacrificial  blood  :  every 
other  mode  of  joining  these  two  terms  is  artificial.  Spitta's 
further  assumption,  that  the  eating  of  the  bread  and  the  drink- 
ing of  the  wine  stand  for  a  partaking  of  the  Messiah's  body  and 
blood,  as  a  symbol  of  the  eating  of  the  Messiah,  altogether  apart 
from  His  death,  is  highly  improbable.  The  feast  as  a  whole 
might  be  the  symbol  of  a  participation  in  the  Messiah,  though 
even  the  examples  quoted  by  Spitta  of  this  mode  of  speaking 
are  not  sufficient  to  prove  a  current  usage,  if  the  sacrificial  meal 
he  left  out  of  account.  Assuming,'  however,  that  the  general 
phrase  '  eating  the  Messiah '  was  familiar  to  Jesus  and  the  dis- 
ciples outside  of  every  connexion  with  the  sacrificial  meal,  the 
distributive  form  in  which  the  records  present  the  thought,  that 
of  eating  the  Messiah's  body  and  drinking  His  blood,  could 
hardly  have  possessed  such  familiarity,  and  compels  us,  while 
not  rejecting  the  idea  of  appropriating  the  Messiah,  to  think  of 
Him  as  appropriated  in  His  sacrificial  capacity. 

We  turn  next  to  the  theories  which  recognize  that  the  cove' 
nant  stands  through  the  blood  in  connexion  with  the  death  of 
Jesne.  When  the  blood  is  called  'covenant-blood,'  this  un- 
doubtedly implies  that  Jesus'  death  is  instrumental  in  intro- 
ducing the  covenant.  Justice  is  not  done  to  this  when  merelv 
in  some  indirect  way  the  death  is  supposed  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  covenant,  viz.,  in  ro  far  as  it  forms  the  transition  to  a 
higher  life  which  will  enable  Jesus  to  bestow  upon  His  disciples 
the  covenant-blessings.  Thu3  the  direct  nexus  between  the 
blood  and  the  covenant  is  severed.  The  view  stated  is  that 
of  Titius  (Die  neutestamentliche  Lekre  von  der  Seligkeit,  i. 
p.  150  ff.).  According  to  this  writer,  the  Supper  is  to  be 
explained  not  from  the  idea  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  but  from 
that  of  the  communication  of  life.  Titius  does  not  identify  this 
covenant  with  the  consummate  eschatological  state ;  it  is  some- 
thing intermediate  between  that  and  the  communion  with  God 
into  which  Jesus  introduced  His  disciples  before  HiB  death. 
The  new  covenant  is  made  possible  by  the  death  of  Jesus, 
because  through  this  death  He  will  be  raised  into  heaven, 
whence  the  powers  of  eternal  life  can  descend  upon  His  Church 
through  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  may  be  justly  objected 
to  this  construction,  that  in  it  the  death  of  Jesus  appears  not 
as  a  source  of  blessing  by  itself,  but  as  a  more  or  less  accidental 
entrance  into  the  life  of  glory,  from  which  the  blessing  flows. 
As  Titius  himself  admits,  in  the  abstract  it  would  have  been 
quite  possible  to  procure  the  new  covenant  and  the  perfected 
communion  with  God  without  the  intervention  of  Jesus'  death, 
viz.,  if  it  had  pleased  God  to  exalt  the  Messiah  in  some  other 
way.  Thus  it  becomes  difficult  to  understand  how  so  much 
emphasis  can  be  placed  by  Jesus  upon  the  appropriation  of 
His  death,  or  how  He  can  require  the  disciples  to  drink  HiB 
blood.  The  appropriation  symbolized  certainly  cannot  relate 
to  the  accidental  form  in  which  the  blessing  is  prepared,  it  must 
have  reference  to  the  substance  of  the  blessing  itself.  If  the 
death  is  the  object  of  appropriation,  then  it  must  possess  a 
direct  and  intrinsic  significance  for  the  covenant  in  which  the 
disciples  are  to  share. 

This  is  recognized  by  Wendt  (Lekre  Jesu  -,  p.  502  ff.).  according 
to  whom  Jesus  regarded  His  death  as  a  covenant-sacrifice, 
standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  new  covenant  predicted  by 
Jeremiah  as  the  sacrifice  brought  by  Moses  sustained  to  the 
Sinaitic  covenant.  In  his  opinion,  the  record  of  Ex  24  shows 
that  the  Mosaic  sacrifice  had  nothing  to  do  with  atonement, 
but  consisted  of  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings,  meant  as 
a  gift  to  God  expressing  the  people's  consent  to  His  revealed 
law,  and  hence  became  a  seal  of  covenant  relation.  The  sacrifice 
pledged  both  God  and  the  people.  In  analogy  with  this,  Jesus 
represents  His  death  as  a  gift  dedicated  to  God,  for  the  sake  of 
which  God  will  establish  the  new  covenant,  i.e.  the  state  of 
salvation  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  not,  to  be  sure,  on  any  strictly 
legal  principle  of  recompense,  but  in  harmony  with  His  inex- 
haustible goodness  and  grace.  Wendt's  interpretation  is  wrong, 
not  so  much  in  what  it  affirms  as  in  what  it  denies.  That  Jesus 
regarded  the  sacrifice  of  His  life  as  a  gift  to  God,  and  ascribed 
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to  it  saving  significance  because  it  was  an  act  of  positive 
obedience,  may  be  safely  affirmed.  The  confidence,  however, 
with  which  He  appropriates  the  effects  of  this  act  to  the  dis- 
ciples does  not  favour  Wendt's  assumption,  that  He  made  these 
effects  dependent  on  a  grauious  will  of  God,  imparting  to  the 
Sacrifice  a  value  which  intrinsically  it  did  not  possess.  But, 
apart  from  this,  the  analogy  with  the  Mosaic  sacrifice  leads  us 
to  believe  that  Jesus  did  not  confine  Himself  to  viewing  His 
death  under  the  aspect  of  a  gift.  The  prominence  here  given 
to  the  blood  forbids  us  to  interpret  the  sacrifice  as  exclusively, 
or  even  primarily,  a  symbol  of  gratitude  or  consecration  to  God. 
Even  though  the  sacrifices  brought  were  not  specific  sin- 
offerings,  but  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings,  this  does 
not  eliminate  from  them  the  element  of  expiation.  The  Law 
itself  speaks  of  expiation  in  connexion  with  the  burnt -offerings 
(Lv  1-*X  and  the  Passover-sacrifice,  closely  akin  to  the  peace- 
offerings,  certainly  had  expiatory  significance.  It  may  even  be 
doubted  whether  the  idea  of  a  gift  to  God,  except  in  the  most 
general  sense  in  which  every  sacrifice  is  a  gift,  was  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  author  of  Ex  24.  When  Moses  calls  the  blood 
sprinkled  on  the  people  '  the  blood  of  the  covenant  which 
Jehovah  has  made  with  you,'  this  can  scarcely  mean  'the  blood 
by  the  dedication  of  which  God  is  induced  to  make  the 
covenant.'  It  must  mean  either  'the  blood  by  whose  ex- 
piatory power  the  covenant  is  inaugurated,'  or  'the  blood 
by  which,  as  a  bond  of  life  between  God  and  the  people, 
the  covenant  is  established  and  maintained,'  Perhaps  it  may 
express  both  of  the  thoughts  just  mentioned,  since  the  ideas  of 
expiatiound  commvuio  were  often  united  in  the  conception  of 
sacrifice.  Besides  this,  the  association  in  the  mind  of  Jesus 
between  the  new  covenant  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is 
rendered  highly  probable  by  the  joint-occurrence  of  the  two 
ideas  in  the  Jeremiah-passage,  where  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is 
named  as  the  great  blessing  of  the  new  covenant.  Now,  if 
Jesus  had  this  thought  in  mind,  and  spoke  at  the  same  time 
of  the  sacrificial  pouring  forth  of  His  blood,  then  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  Him  not  to  unite  the  two  thoughts,  so  as  to 
conceive  of  the  blood  as  a  blood  of  expiation  securing  forgive- 
ness. It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  rest  this  argument  on 
the  words  in  Matthew  '  unto  the  forgiveness  of  sins.'  Supposing 
that  these  words  are  a  later  interpretation  of  the  thought,  we 
shall  still  have  to  recognize  them  as  an  essentially  correct 
interpretation,  which  merely  resolves  the  i-rtp  of  Mark  and  Luke 
into  Tipi+ii;. 

A  further  argument  may  be  added  to  this  from  the  part  which 
the  covenant  conception  plays  in  the  second  part  of  the  Book 
of  Isaiah  in  connexion  with  the  figure  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah, 
who  is  called,  as  we  have  seen,  the  C^  n™i2.  In  our  opinion, 
although  this  has  been  denied  by  Ritschl  and  others,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Servant-of-Jehov  ah-prophecy,  and  parti- 
cularly Is  53,  was  an  influential  factor  in  determining  the 
Messianic  consciousness  of  Jesus.  In  this  prophecy,  however, 
the  sacrificial  role  of  the  Servant,  in  an  expiatory,  vicarious 
sense,  is  so  distinctly  delineated,  that,  once  finding  Himself  in 
the  chapter,  Jesus  could  not  conceive  thereafter  of  His  death, 
or  of  the  relation  of  His  death  to  the  covenant,  on  any  other 
principle  than  is  here  set  forth  (cf.  Denney,  The  Death  vf 
Christ,  pp.  13-56). 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  trend  of  recent  investi- 
gation of  the  problem  of  the  Supper  is  towards  the 
acknowledgment,  that  the  words,  as  they  stand, 
not  mendy  in  Luke  and  Paul,  nor  merely  in 
Matthew,  but  even  in  Mark,  clearly  express,  and 
were  intended  by  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  to 
express,  the  expiatory  interpretation  of  the  death 
of  Je-us.  So  far  as  the  purely  exegetical  deter- 
mination of  the  sense  of  the  words  ex  ammo 
anctorum  (in  distinction  from  the  estimate  put 
upon  their  historic  credibility)  is  concerned,  the 
traditional  Church -doctrine  is  being  more  and  more 
decisively  vindicated.  True,  many  modern  writers, 
while  granting  this,  emphatically  deny  that  our 
Lord  spoke,  or  could  have  spoken,  the  words  which 
St.  Paul  and  the  Synoptists  attribute  to  Him,  or 
that  what  He  spoke  can  have  had  the  meaning 
which  the  words  in  their  present  setting  and  form 
convey.  The  two  main  reasons  for  this  denial  are, 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  teaching  of  Jesus  about 
the  sinner's  relation  to  God  is  such  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  sacriikial  expiation  as  a  prerequisite  of 
the  sinner's  acceptance,  forgiveness  flowing  from 
God's  free  grace  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  early  Apostolic  Church  the  expiatory  inter- 
pretation of  the  death  of  Jesus  is  not  present  from 
the  beginning,  as  it  would  have  been  if  Jesus  had 
taught  it,  but  marks  a  subsequent  doctrinal  de- 
velopment. Neither  of  these  contentions  has 
sufficient  force  to  discredit  the  unanimous  witness 
of  St.  Paul  and  the  Synoptists.  In  point  of  fact, 
Jesus  nowhere  represents  the  forgiveness  of  sins  as 


absolutely  unconditioned.  It  is  one  of  the  gifts 
connected  with  the  state  of  sonship  in  the  Kingdom 
Consequently,  it  is  bound  to  His  own  person  in  the 
same  sense  and  to  the  same  degree  as  the  general 
inheritance  of  the  Kingdom  is.  Unless  one  is 
ready  to  assert  with  Harnack,  that  in  the  gospel 
as  preached  by  Jesus  Himself,  there  is  no  place 
for  His  person,  it  will  be  necessary  to  believe  that 
our  Lord  considered  His  own  Messianic  character 
and  work  of  supreme  importance,  not  merely  for 
the  preaching,  but  also  for  the  actual  establish- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  This  being  so,  it 
became  necessary  for  Him  to  combine  with  the 
specilic  form  He  gave  to  His  Messiahship  a  specific 
conception  of  the  manner  in  which  the  blessings  of 
the  Kingdom  are  obtained  by  the  disciples.  His 
views  abjut  the  forgiveness  of  sins  would  he  less 
apt  to  be  determined  by  any  abstract  doctrine  as 
to  the  nature  of  God,  than  by  the  concrete  mode 
in  which  the  developments  of  His  life  led  Him,  in 
dependence  upon  Scripture,  to  conceive  of  the  char- 
acter of  His  Messiahship  and  its  relation  to  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom.  If  He  anticipated  death, 
as  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  He  did, 
from  a  comparatively  early  point  in  His  ministry, 
then  He  could  not  fail  to  ascribe  to  this  death'a 
Messianic  meaning ;  and  this  Messianic  meaning, 
if  there  was  to  belong  to  it  any  deliniteness  at  all, 
could  hardly  be  other  than  that  portrayed  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah  in  thesuU'ering  Servant  of  Jehovah. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  silence  observed  by  our 
Lord  in  regard  to  this  important  matter  till  very 
near  the  close  of  His  nr-iistry  is  calculated  to 
awaken  surprise.  But  this  silence  He  likewise 
preserved  till  the  same  point  with  regard  to  His 
Messianic  calling  in  general ;  the  problem  is  not 
greater  in  the  former  respect  than  in  the  latter; 
the  reasons  which  will  explain  the  one  will  also 
explain  the  other.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that,  side  by  side  with  His  high  conception  of  the 
love  of  God,  Jesus  asciihed  supreme  importance 
to  the  Divine  justice.  He  carefully  preserved  the 
valuable  truth  contained  in  the  exaggerated  Jewish 
ideas  about  the  forensic  relation  between  God  and 
man  (cf.  Keim,  v.  331,  'A  continual  oscillation 
between  the  standpoint  of  grace  and  that  of  Jewish 
satisfaction  can  be  established  ')-  Recognizing  this 
element  in  His  teaching  as  something  He  did  not 
hold  piefunctorily,  but  with  great  earnestness  of 
conviction,  we  have  no  right  to  assert  that  every 
idea  of  expiation  and  satisfaction  must  have  been 
on  principle  repudiated  by  Jesus  as  inconsistent 
with  the  love  of  God.  Nor  is  there  much  force 
in  the  second  contention,  namely,  that  the  absence 
of  the  expiatory  interpretation  of  the  death  of 
Jesus  from  the' early  Apostolic  preaching  proves 
the  impossibility  of  deriving  this  doctrine  from 
Jesus.  The  doctrine  is  certainly  older  than  St. 
Paul,  who  declares  that  he  'received'  4v  vpurots, 
as  one  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  the  Apostolic 
faith,  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the 
Scriptures  (1  Co  15").  This  'receiving'  on  the  part 
of  St.  Paul  is  separated  by  no  more  than  seven 
years  from  the  death  of  Jesus  ;  according  to  recent 
schemes  of  chronology,  by  an  even  shorter  interval. 
When  in  the  discourses  of  the  earlier  chapters  of 
Acts  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  resurrection 
rather  than  on  the  death  of  Jesus,  this  mmt  be  ex- 
plained from  the  apologetic  purpose  of  these  dis- 
courses. They  were  intended  to  prove  that, 
notwithstanding  His  death,  Jesus  could  still  be 
the  Messiah.  Probably  even  upon  the  disciples 
themselves,  at  that  early  date,  the  full  meaning 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  His  death  had 
not  dawned  ;  but  if  it  had,  to  make  this  the  burden 
of  their  preaching  to  the  Jews  would  have  been  an 
ill-advised  method.  We  know  from  these  same 
discourses  in  Acts  that  the  disciples  looked  upon 
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the  death  of  Jesus  as  foreordained.  It  is  not 
likely  that,  holding  this,  they  can  have  rested 
in  it  as  sufficient  for  their  faith,  and  entirely 
refrained  from  seeking  the  reasons  for  the  Divine 
foreordination,  which  in  this,  as  well  as  all  other 
cases,  must  have  appeared  to  them  teleological. 
In  the  li«'ht  of  this,  the  references  to  Jesus  as  the 
Servant  of  God,  which  occur  in  these  early  dis- 
courses, sometimes  in  connexion  with  His  suffer- 
ing, become  highly  significant,  partly  because  they 
sound  like  reminiscences  of  Jesus'  own  teaching, 
partly  because  they  render  it  probable  that  our 
Lord's  death  was  interpreted  in  dependence  on 
Is  53.  Finally,  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
central  place  which  the  forgiveness  of  sins  occupies 
in  the  early  Apostolic  preaching.  The  prominence 
of  this  theme  requires  for  its  background  a  certain 
detinite  connexion  between  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  this  is 
precisely  what  is  afforded  by  the  expiatory  inter- 
pretation of  the  Saviour's  death  (cf.  Denney,  The 
Death  of  Christ,  pp.  65-85,  where  the  preceding 
points  are  luminously  discussed). 

On  the  grounds  stated  we  conclude  that  there 
is  neither  exegetical  nor  historical  necessity  for 
departing  from  the  old  view,  that  Jesus  repre- 
sented His  death  as  the  sacrificial,  expiatory  basis 
of  a  covenant  with  God.  The  next  question  arising 
is,  Who  are  meant  as  the  beneficiaries  of  this  expia- 
tion on  which  the  covenant  is  founded?  At  first 
sight  it  would  seem  as  if  only  one  answer  were 
possible,  viz.  those  to  whom  He  gives  the  cup  in 
which  the  wine,  the  symbol  of  the  expiating  blood, 
is  contained.  Nevertheless,  the  correctness  of  this 
view  has  been  of  late  strenuously  disputed.  This 
has  been  done  mainly  on  the  ground  before  stated, 
that  for  the  disciples  the  whole  tenor  of  our  Lord's 
teaching  represents  the  forgiveness  of  sins  as  un- 
conditioned, assured  by  the  gracious  love  of  God 
as  such.  Hence  it  is  assumed  that  Jesus  intended 
the  covenant-sacrifice  not  for  His  disciples,  but  for 
the  unbelieving  mass  of  the  people,  who  were  so 
hardened  in  their  unbelief  as  to  render  an  atoning 
sacrifice  necessary  in  order  to  their  reaceeptanee 
into  the  favour  of  God  {thus  Johannes  Weiss, 
P red iy t  Jesu  vom  Rcickc  Gottcs,  p.  '2S  It'. ;  and  R.  A. 
Hoffmann,  Di-r  Abcndmahlsgcdanken  Jcsu  Christi, 
pp.  60-88).  Weiss,  while  believing  that  the  cove- 
nant-blood is  primarily  shed  for  the  nation,  would 
not  exclude  the  disciples  from  its  effects.  Hoff- 
mann, on  the  other  hand,  distinguishes  sharply 
between  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  covenant- 
sacrifice  as  its  direct  beneficiaries,  i.e.  the  enemies 
of  Jesus,  and  those  whom  He  desires  to  appropriate 
the  spirit  of  His  self-sacrifice  for  others,  and 
therefore  invites  to  eat  His  body  and  drink  His 
blood.  The  words  spoken  with  the  cup  express 
on  this  view  two  distinct  thoughts:  (1)  the  blood 
is  covenant  -  blood  for  the  unbelieving  Jews;  (2) 
the  blood  as  the  exponent  of  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  of  Jesus  must  pass  over  into  the  disciples, 
so  that  they  too  shall  give  their  life  for  others.  In 
other  words,  the  disciples  do  not  drink  the  blood 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  deiined  by  the  phrase 
tjjs  8ta6r)KT)$,  but  in  the  sense  in  which  it  symbolizes 
the  subjective  spirit  on  Jesus'  part  which  led  Him 
to  offer  His  life  for  others.  It  will  be  readily  per- 
ceived that  this  introduces  an  intolerable  dualism 
into  the  significance  of  the  blood  :  it  must  mean  at 
the  same  time  objectively  the  life  poured  forth  in 
death  as  the  principle  of  atonement,  and  subjec- 
tively the  life  pouring  itself  forth  in  death  as  the 
principle  of  Kelt-sacrifice.  There  is  no  hint  in  the 
words  themselves  at  any  such  double  meaning. 
l«rom  the  simple  statement  no  one  would  guess 
that  the  blood  is  drunk  by  the  disciples  in  any 
other  capacity  than  that  in  which  the  Lord  de- 
scribes it,  as  'blood  of  the  covenant.'    St.  Paul 


and  St.  Luke  have  not  understood  Jesus  in  the 
manner  proposed ;  for,  according  to  their  version 
the  cup,  that  which  the  disciples  drink,  is  the  new 
covenant  itself  in  the  blood,  not  merely  the  blood 
which  for  others  is  the  covenant- blood.  Hoffmann 
has  to  assume  that  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke  mis- 
interpreted the  intent  of  Jesus,  and  regards  Mark 
and  Matthew  as  giving  the  correct  version.  But 
even  into  the  words  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew 
his  view  will  not  fit  readily.  If  our  Lord  invited 
the  disciples  to  drink  His  blood,  in  the  sense  of 
receiving  into  themselves  the  spirit  of  His  self- 
surrender  to  death,  the  description  of  this  blood 
as  coven  ant- blood  becomes  irrelevant  to  the  ex- 
pression of  this  thought.  Whether  the  blood  is 
covenant-blood  or  serves  any  other  beneficent  pur- 
pose, is  of  no  direct  consequence  whatever  for  the 
main  idea,  viz.,  that  it  is  the  exponent  of  a  spirit 
which  the  disciples  must  imitate,  nay,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  former  thought  only  tends  to  ob- 
scure the  latter.  Our  Lord  certainly  did  not 
expect  the  disciples  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  their 
own  life  a  covenant-sacrifice  in  the  sense  His  was 
for  the  nation.  The  vwlp  iroWur  in  Mark  and  the 
irepl  ttoXXuw  in  Matthew,  to  which  Hoffmann  appeals, 
cannot  prove  the  exclusion  of  the  disciples  from 
the  covenantal  effect  of  the  blood.  The  phrase  is 
derived  from  Is  531L  la,  where  it  serves  to  affirm 
the  fruitfulness,  the  efficacy  of  the  self-sacrifice 
of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah.  This  simple  thought 
suffices  here  as  well  as  in  Mk  1045  to  explain  Jesus' 
statement  that  many  will  be  benefited  by  His 
death.  Who  the  many  are,  disciples  or  non- 
disciples,  the  inrip  iroWCtv  alone  does  not  enable  us 
to  determine. 

The  one  question  that  still  remains  to  be  answered 
is,  whether  the  covenant-blood  appears  in  the  words 
of  Jesus, '  This  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant, '  primarily 
as  the  blood  which  through  expiation  inaugurates 
the  covenant,  or  primarily  as  the  blood  which  by 
being  sacramentally  received  will  make  those  who 
receive  it  partakers  of  the  covenant.  Both  mean- 
ings are  equally  well  suited  to  the  words  them- 
selves. In  order  to  choose  definitely  between  them, 
we  should  have  to  enter  upon  the  extremely  com- 
plicated discussion  that  has  of  recent  years  been 
carried  on,  and  is  still  being  carried  on,  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  significance 
of  the  act  performed  and  the  words  spoken  by  our 
Lord  on  the  last  evening  of  His  earthly  life.  A 
few  remarks  must  suffice  to  indicate  the  bearings 
of  this  problem  on  the  question  before  us.  The 
two  views  above  distinguished  coincide  with  the 
so-called  parabolic  or  purely  symbolic  and  the  so- 
called  institutional  or  sacramental  interpretation 
of  the  transaction.  According  to  the  former,  Jesus 
did  not  mean  to  institute  a  rite,  did  not  intend  the 
act  to  be  repeated,  but  simply  enacted  before  the 
eyes  of  His  disciples,  in  a  visible  parable,  the  drama 
of  His  death,  indicating  by  the  parabolic  form  He 
gave  it  that  His  death  would  be  for  their  good 
through  the  inauguration  of  a  covenant.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  Jesus  instituted,  and  for  the  first 
time  caused  His  disciples  to  celebrate,  «  rite  in 
which  He  made  the  partaking  of  bread  and  wine, 
as  sacramental  symbols  of  His  body  and  blood, 
to  stand  for  the  appropriation  of  His  expiatory 
sacrifice  and  of  the  covenant  founded  on  it. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  that  these  views  are  no* 
in  themselves  mutually  exclusive.  The  parabolic 
significance  of  the  body  and  blood,  as  symboliz- 
ing death,  must  on  the  second  view  be  assumed 
to  form  the  background,  expressed  or  presupposed, 
of  the  sacramental  transaction— expressed,  if  tne 
breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  pouring  of  the  wine 
be  made  significant ;  presupposed,  if  the  broken 
bread  and  the  poured  wine  be  made  the  starting- 
point  of  the  observance.    That  the  so-called  para- 
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bolic  view  is  frequently  advocated  in  a  form  which 
excludes  the  sacramental  complexion  of  the  act,  is 
due  not  so  much  to  the  view  itself,  but  largely  to 
a  general  theory  on  the  nature  of  the  parables  of 
Jesus. 

Julicher,  the  foremost  representative  of  the  parabolic  interpre- 
tation of  the  Supper  (cf.  Tneologische  Abhandlungen  C.  v.  Heiz- 
sucker  geipidnu-t,  p.  207  ff.),  is  also  the  strenuous  advocate  of 
the  theory  that  in  every  genuine  parable  of  Jesus  there  can  he 
but  one  point  of  comparison.  Consequently  it  is  insisted  upon 
that,  if  the  broken  bread  and  the  wine  stand  as  figures  for  the 
death  of  Jesus,  figures  which  involve  the  destruction  of  these 
elements,  they  cannot  at  the  same  time  stand  as  figures  for  the 
appropriation  of  the  benefits  of  His  death,  because  this  would 
involve  the  usefulness  of  the  elements,  the  very  opposite  of 
their  destruction.  Julicher  was  not  at  first  disposed  to  carry 
this  to  an  extreme,  but  admitted  that  as  a  secondary  point  of 
comparison  the  usefulness  of  the  bread  and  wine  as  food  and 
drink  might  have  stood  before  the  mind  of  Jesus.  Others,  how- 
ever,'demand  that  on  the  parabolic  view  every  figurative  sig- 
nificance of  the  eating  and  drinking  must  be  rigorously  excluded, 
and  make  this  a  ground  of  criticism  of  said  view,  because  in  the 
records  the  eating  and  drinking  are  undoubtedly  made  prominent 
(cf.  Johannes  Hoffmann,  Das  Abetidmahl  im  tfrchnstenthum, 
pp  61-65,  and  Julieher's  review  of  Hoffmann's  book  in  Theol. 
literaturzeitung,  1904,  col.  282  ff.). 

Julieher's  canon  of  interpretation,  while  on  the  whole  repre- 
senting a  sound  principle  of  esegesis,  leads  in  single  instances 
to  the  rejection  of  undoubtedly  genuine  material.  It  makes 
Jesus  construct  His  parables  with  conscious  regard  to  the  unity 
and  purity  of  their  form,  rather  than  with  the  practical  end  of 
their  efficacy  in  view  (cf.  Bugge,  Die  Haupt-Parabeln  Jesu). 
Where,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  two  points  of  comparison, 
that  of  the  dissolution  of  the  elements  and  that  of  their  ap- 
propriation for  nourishment,  are  so  naturally  combined  into 
the  one  act  of  the  meal,  it  were  foolish  to  require  the  exclusion 
of  either  on  the  ground  of  a  puristic  insistence  on  the  rules  of 
formal  rhetoric. 

In  all  probability  the  combination  of  these  two 
aspects  of  the  symbolism  was  not  first  made  by  our 
Lord,  but  was  antecedently  given  in  the  union  of 
the  OT  sacrifice  and  the  sacrificial  meal.  Sclmltzen 
(Das  Abendmahl  im  Neuen  Testament,  p.  53  ft.)  has 
shown,  to  our  mind  convincingly,  that  the  eating 
of  the  bread  and  the  drinking  of  the  cup  are  placed 
by  our  Lord  under  the  aspect  of  a  sacrificial  meal, 
for  which  His  own  death  furnishes  the  sacrifice. 
As  in  the  sacrificial  meal  the  offerer  appropriates 
the  benefits  of  the  expiation  and  the  resulting 
benefits  of  covenant- fellowship  with  God  (Ex 
241"-",  Ps  50s),  so  the  disciples  are  invited  to 
appropriate  by  eating  and  drinking  all  the  benefits 
of  expiation  and  covenant  -  fellowship  that  are 
secured  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Saviour's  death. 

We  may  assume,  therefore,  that  both  the  sym- 
bolism of  sacrifice  and  the  symbolism  of  the  sacri- 
ficial meal  are  present  in  the  transaction  performed 
by  Jesus.  But  the  question  still  remains  un- 
answered, whether  the  former  is  present  in  explicit 
form  or  merely  as  the  unexpressed  background  of 
the  latter.  Those  who  emphasize  the  symbolical 
significance  of  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  a  feature 
named  in  all  the  records,  hold  that  the  death  is  not 
merely  presupposed  but  formally  enacted.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  trend  of  the  discussion  has  of 
late  been  in  the  direction  of  the  other  view,  which 
attributes  no  special  significance  to  the  breaking 
of  the  bread  or  the  pouring  forth  of  the  wine,  but 
makes  the  broken  bread  and  the  wine,  as  symbols 
of  the  death  as  an  accomplished  fact,  the  starting- 
point  for  the  enacted  symbolism  of  the  sacrificial 
meal.  It  has  been  pointed  out  with  a  degree  of 
force  that  the  formula,  '  This  is  my  body,'  ' Tins  is 
mv  blood,' in  the  sense  of  'This  symbolizes  what 
will  happen  to  My  body  and  to  My  blood,  is  out 
of  all  analoiry  with  Jesus'  usual  parabolic  mode s  ot 
statement,  because  elsewhere  not  the  symbol,  hut 
the  thing  symbolized,  always  forms  the  subject 
of  the  sentence  (so  Zahn,  Das  Evangehum  des 
Matthews,  p.  687,  note  53).  It  may  also  be  urged 
that  the  natural  sequence,  in  case  a  parabolic 
enactment  of  the  death  of  Jesns  were  intended, 
would  have  been  as  follows  :  *  He  brake  the  bread 
and  said :  This  is  my  body :  and  he  gave  it  to 
them  and  said,  Take,'  and  similarly  with  the  cup. 


As  the  record  stands,  the  pouring  out  of  the  wine 
is  not  mentioned  at  all.  It  seems  that  Jesus  took 
a  cup  which  had  already  been  filled.  If  He  had 
intended  to  give  a  parabolic  representation  of  the 
event  of  His  death,  He  would  have  taken  pains  to 
fill  one  before  their  eyes.  The  fact  that  with  both 
elements  the  giving  to  eat  and  to  drink  precedes 
the  declaration  of  what  the  bread  and  the  wine  stand 
for,  favours  the  view  that  this  declaration  deals 
primarily  with  the  symbolism  of  the  sacrificial 
meal.  The  words,  'This  is  my  body,'  then  obtain 
the  meaning:  To  partake  of  this  bread  signifies 
the  partaking  of  My  sacrificed  body  in  a  sacrificial 
meal  ;  the  words,  '  This  is  my  blood,'  the  meaning  : 
To  partake  of  this  wine  signifies  the  partaking  of 
My  sacrificial  blood  in  a  sacrificial  meal.  Thus  we 
would  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  phrase  '  blood 
of  the  covenant '  has  for  its  primary  import :  blood 
through  the  partaking  of  which  participation  in 
the  covenant  is  assured.  The  Pauline-Lukan  ver- 
sion, 'This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood,' 
cannot  be  quoted  with  conclusiveness  in  favour  of 
either  view.  This  version  may  either  mean :  this 
cup  is  by  the  blood  it  contains  the  new  covenant, 
or  :  this  cup  is  the  new  covenant,  which  new  cove- 
nant consists  in  My  blood.  Each  of  these  two 
renderings  leaves  open  the  two  possibilities,  that 
the  shedding  of  the  blood  is  represented  as  the 
source  of  the  new  covenant,  or  that  the  drinking 
of  the  blood  is  represented  as  the  participation  in 
the  new  covenant.  To  prevent  misunderstanding, 
however,  it  should  be  stated  once  more,  that  the 
sacramental  interpretation  of  the  words  has  for  its 
background  the  symbolic  significance  of  bread  and 
wine  as  exponents  of  the  expiatoiy  death  of  Jesus 
itself. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  endeavour  to  define  the 
place  of  the  covenant  conception  thus  interpreted 
within  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  a  whole,  and  its 
correlation  with  other  important  conceptions. 
Like  the  Kingdom  of  (Jod,  the  Messiahship,  and 
the  Church,  the  Covenant  idea  is  one  of  the  great 
generalizing  ideas  of  the  OT,  the  use  of  which 
enables' Jesus  to  gather  up  in  Himself  the  main 
lines  of  the  historic  movement  of  OT  redemption 
and  revelation.  From  the  Kingdom  the  Covenant 
is  distinguished  in  several  respects.  The  Kingdom 
conception  is  mure  comprehensive,  since  it  em- 
braces the  eschatological  realization  of  the  OT 
promises  as  well  as  their  provisional  fulfilment  in 
the  present  life,  being  on  the  whole,  however, 
eschatologically  conceived,  the  present  Kingdom- 
powers  and  blessings  appearing  as  so  many  antici- 
pations of  the  final  Kingdom.  The  Kingdom  is 
also  comprehensive  in  this  other  respect,  that  it 
covers  indiscriminately  the  entire  content  of  the 
consummate  state,  the  external  as  well  as  the 
internal,  the  judgment-  as  well  as  the  salvation- 
aspect.  Over  against  this  the  Covenant  idea, 
while  by  no  means  pointedly  excluding  the  es- 
chatological state  (in  Hebrews  the  idea  is  used 
eschatologically,  the  new  covenant  coinciding  with 
the  alii*  tf\\w).  yet  is  more  characteristic  as  a 
designation  of  the  blessings  of  believers  in  the 
present  intermediate  period.  And  among  the 
manifold  contents  of  salvation  it  pie- eminently 
designates  the  internal  ones  of  forgiveness  of  sin 
and  fellowship  with  God,  as  is  already  the  case 
in  the  passage  of  Jeremiah. 

If  the  word  rendered  by  SiadyKv  had  in  our  Lord  s 
mind  the  associations  of  the  word  'testament, 
and  if  the  statement  found  in  the  context  ot 
Luke  C2-2"'-30),  '  I  appoint  unto  you  (Siarieenat  u/«e), 
even  as  my  Father  appointed  unto  me  a  kingdom, 
that  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table  in  my 
kingdom,'  may  be  understood  as  having  been 
su""ested  to  Him  by  this  testamental  sense  ot 
8ta8l,KV,  then  this  would  bring  the  Covenant  idea 
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much  nearer  to  the  Kingdom  idea,  inasmuch  as  in 
the  latter  saying  the  full  content  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  final  state  is  the  object  of  the  5iari9ea$ai. 
It  is  not  certain,   however,  that  the  sequence  of 
the  narrative  here  in  Luke  is  chronological,  and 
that,   therefore,   these    words    were    uttered    im- 
mediately after  the  reference  to  the  covenant- blood 
in  the  Supper.    In  Mt  192:--9  words  in  part  identical 
occur  in  a  different  connexion.   In  the  Supper,  God 
is  the  Stadcfisvas,  whereas  here  it  would  be  Jesus. 
It  is  better,  therefore,  not  to  introduce  the  testa- 
msntary  idea  into  the  words  of  the  Supper,  and  to 
adhere  to  the  distinction  between  the  Kingdom  and 
the  Covenant  from  the  point  of  view  already  indi- 
cate.!.    According  to  the  Pauline   interpretation, 
t'.ie  Sapper,  and  with  it  the  Covenant,  Delong  to 
the  pre-eschatological  state,  in  which  believers  are 
during  the  present  life,  for  the  Supper  is  a  pro- 
clamation of  the  deatli  of  Jesus  '  until  he  come  ' 
{1  Co  11M).     The  sayings  in  Mk  UM,  Mt  26",  Lk 
22'"-  is  a|so  mar]c  ths  Suppsr  and  the  participation 
in  the  Covenant  as  belonging  to  a  state  distinct 
from  the  final  Kingdom  of  God.     Our  Lord,  how- 
ever,  does    not   place    this  second  stage    of    the 
covenant-life  of  the  people  of  God  in  contrast  with 
the  former  stage  from  the  point  of  view  that  it 
involves  the  abrogation  of  the  OT  legal  forms  of 
life,  as  St.  Paul  does  in  2  C>  3  and  Gal  3.     If  it  is 
a  new  covenant,  it  is  new  simply  for  the  positive 
reason   that  it  brings  greater  assurance  of    the 
forgiveness  of  sin  and  closer  fellowship  with  God. 
From  the  idea   of    the   Kingdom   that  of    the 
Covenant  is  still  further  distinguished,  in  that  it 
appears    in    much    closer    dependence    than    the 
former  on  the  Messianic  person  and  work  of  Jesus. 
In    our    Lord's  preaching  of   the  Kingdom,    His 
Messianic  person  and  work  remain  almost  entirely 
in  the  background,  at  least  so  far  as  the  verbal 
disclosures  on  this  subject  are  concerned,   while 
the  matter  omes  to  stand  somewhat  differently 
if  the  self-revelation  contained  in  Jesus'  Messianic 
acts   be  considered.     The  Covenant  is  explicitly 
declared  to   be   founded  on  His  expiatory  death, 
and  to  be  received  by  ths  partaking  of  His  body 
and  blood.     This  importance  of  the  person   and 
work  of  Jesus,  both  for  the  inauguration  and  the 
reception  of  the  Covenant,  agrees  with  the  view 
that  the.  Covenant  designates  the  present,    pro- 
visional blessedness  of  believers,  for  this  stage  is 
specifically    controlled    and    determined    by °  the 
activity  of   Christ,  so  that  St.  Paul   calls  it  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  in  distinction  from  the  Kiii"- 
dom  of  God,  which  i*  the  linal  state.     The  Cove- 
nant idea  shares  with  the  iilea  of  the  Church  this 
reference  to  the  present  earthly  form  of  possession 
of  the  Messianic  blessings,  and  this  dependence  on 
the  person  and  work  of  the  Messiah  (cf.  Mt  1G19 
18").     The  difference  is  that  in  the  conception  of 
the  Church,  the  organization  of  believers  into  one 
body  outwardly,  as  well  as  their  spiritual  union 
inwardly,  and  the  communication  of  a  higher  life 
through  the  Spirit,  stand  in  the  foreground,  neither 
ot  which  is  reflected  upon  in  the  idea  of  the  Cove- 
nant     The  Covenant  stands  for  that  central,  God- 
ward  aspect  of  the  state  of  salvation,  in  which  it 
means  the  atonement  of  sin  and  the  full  enjoyment 
o    fellowship  with  God  through  the  appropriation 
of  this  atonement  in  Christ. 
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Weiss,  Jem  Predigt  vom  Reicke  Gottes,  1892  (2nd  ed  iwim  «' 
2Sff.,  Das  alteste  Evangelium,  1903,  pp.  289-299-  w"  iwSJS" 
Die  Eoangel.sche  GemsMchte,  1893,  pp.  289ff  .JS:  Lt ?«¥**■ 
Geschichte  und  Literatur  des  ^oA^&Sstp  Vff  ' 
Mensin<ra  in  Zeitscknft  f.  wiss.  Theologie,  1893  i  n  M7ff '. 
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37,  41,  53,  55,  90;  Grafe  in  Zeitxehrlft  f.  Thiol  u  KiJ& 
„A  pp.  101-138  ;  Titius,  Die  Neutest.  Lekre  vonderSel^t' 
1890,  i-  P-150ff.;  Joachim,  'Die  UeberlieferunjTuber jS 
letz es  Mahl  •  in  Hermes'  Zatschrift  f.  Klamische  Philologie,im 
p.  43;  Zockler,  Moderne  AbendmahJscontroversen  *  iniW 
Kuchenzeitn,ig,lS95,  p.  lOSff.;  Kattenbusch,  'Das  hS 
Abendmahl'in  Chrutl.  Welt.  1895,  Nos.  13-15 ;  KraetlsSr 
Die  Bundesvorstellung  m  AT  lS!)6;  E.  A.  Hoffmann,  x£ 
Abendmahlsgedanken  Jesu Chruti,  1896, pp. 47-77 ; Scliaefer  Daa 
Hemwnahl,  1897,  pp.  388-392  ;  Ramsay  )n  Expositor  Nov  18M 
pp.  321-330;  Eichhorn,  Das  Abendwhl  im  j/T  1898-  Smend' 
Alttea K  Iteligionsgeschichtc  1899,  p.  24 ff.  ;  Giesebrecht,  Dii 
Geschichthckkeit  des  Sinailmndes,  1900;  Wrede  in  Zeitackrift 
f  d.  Nexitext.  Wissensch.-ft,  1900,  pp.  69-74 ;  Wendt,  Die  Lehn 
Jesf,  1901.  pp.  257-258,  502-509 ;  Hollmann,  Die  Bedeutxtngd™ 
lodexJem,  1901,  p.  145  ff. ;  Denney,  The  Death  of  Christ  1902 
pp.  46-CO;  Joh.  Hoffmann,  Das  Abendmald  im  Urchristen'thum 
1903.  The  literature  on  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  given  complete' 
but  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  of  importance  for  the  discussion  of  the 
Covenant  idea.    See,  further,  art.  Lord's  Suppbr. 

Gekrhardus  Vos. 

COYETOUSNESS.— This  word  (Gr.  nAeowffc)  has 
the  root-idea  of  (freed,  shown  in  a  strong  desire  to 
acquire,  even  more  than  in  a  keen  wish  to  keep. 
In  the  Gospels,  as  elsewhere  in  Scripture  [see,  how- 
ever, Eph  4IB],  the  term  is  confined  to  a  reference 
to  property  ;  the  verb  {irXeoveKriw)  is  wider  in  sense. 
As  the  complexity  of  social  life  increases,  so  may 
the  shapes  the  evil  can  assume.  To  ordinary 
avarice  have  to  be  added  subtle  temptations  in  the 
realm  of  rank  and  fashion,  conventional  ambition, 
cultured  ease,  or  delight  in  successful  activity 
unsubordinated  to  ethical  aims.  The  tinge  of 
covetousness  comes  in  wherever  men  so  absorb 
their  life  in  the  temporal  that  they  impair  its 
high  instincts  for  the  spiritual.  'What  is  a  man 
profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
his  own  soul?'  {Mt  lG*1). 

To  the  mind  of  Jesus  what  stands  condemned 
is,  characteristically,  the  possession  of  a  certain 
spirit— the  spirit  of  grasping  selfishness.  The 
forms  assumed,  the  methods  employed,  are  not 
minutely  dealt  with,  and  not  matters  for  specific 
cure.  Rather  the  one  tap-root  is  to  be  cut,  or  a 
general  atmosphere  created  in  which  the  noxious 
weed  must  perish.  And  the  almighty  power  to 
this  end  is  the  holy  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  on 
the  one  hand  is  a  spirit  of  loving  trust  towards 
God  the  Father  in  providence,  and  on  the  other 
a,  tender  feeling  towards  fellow -mortals  which 
prompts  to  ready  sacrifice  of  all  things  to  their 
good.  The  man  with  the  great  possessions  (Mk 
1017),  who  attracted  Jesus,  had  yet  one  luxury  to 
discover— that  of  doing  good,  giving  to  the  poor, 
and  so  coveting  wealth  of  the  right  kind.  Not 
the  coming  to  our  hands  of  earthly  good  is  con- 
demned, but  the  absence  of  the  one  spirit  which 
shall  inform  and  vitalize  its  use.  The  triumph  of 
religion  is  to  turn  it  into  '  treasure  in  heaven'  (v.21). 
A  classical  passage  is  Mt  6lu"a4,  with  which  com- 
pare Lk  12---^  and  1613"15.  The  higher  life  being 
concerned  with  faith  and  goodness  and  the  things 
of  the  spirit— the  realm  revealed  in  the  Beatitudes, 
it  is  clear  inversion  to  be  absorbed  for  their  own 
sake  in  the  things  of  time  and  sense.  '  Moth  and 
rust'  are  the  emblems  of  their  corruptibility  ;  and 
they  are  unstable,  like  property  exposed  to  'thieves. 
It  is  the  mark  of  a  pagan  mind  to  be  full  of  anxious, 
and  self-centred  concern  for  meat  and  drink  and 
raiment  (v.w).  Such  persons  reverse  unconsciously 
Christ's  principle  that  '  the  life  is  more  than  meat| 
(Mt  GM)  ;  and  the  Pharisees,  'who  were  covetous 
(Lk  18H),  by  their  blindness  to  the  true  order  of 
importance  called  forth  essentially  the  same  re- 
buke, '  that  which  is  highly  esteemed  amongst  men, 
is  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God '  (v.,B).    Though 
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they  liad  one  eye  for  religion,  they  kept  the  other 
for  the  world,  hence  inevitably  their  truly  distorted 
views.  In  the  last  resort  of  psychological  analysis 
'no  man  can  serve  two  masters'  (Mt  6-4),  and  the 
Pharisees  are  pilloried  for  evermore  as  the  awful 
example  of  hypocrisy  in  this  respect.  With  Jesus, 
in  these  passages,  the  first  postulate  of  religious 
worth  is,  that  people  must  be  single-minded*  and 
whole- hearted  in  service—'  Where  your  treasure  is, 
there  will  your  heart  be  also'  (Alt  (i-1).  And  to 
only  one  quarter  can  the  enlightened  heart  turn— 
'the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness'  (v.*1). 
Coincident  with  that,  as  humble  faith  feels,  ali 
needed  things  shall  be  added  unto  us.  With 
exquisite  insight  Jesus  points  to  the  fowls  of  the 
air  and  the  lilies  of  the  held  as  eloquent  at  once 
of  the  minuteness  of  Divine  Providence,  and  the 
trust  we  may  place  in  a  Heavenly  Father's  care. 
'Are  not  ye,'  He  asks,  'much  better  than  they?' 
(v.26).  (Cf.  as  an  enforcement  of  the  lesson,  Christ's 
own  unworldliness  of  character,  and  trustfulness 
in  earthly  matters.  And  as  a  counter-illustration 
to  the  Pharisees,  cf.  the  convert  from  their  strait  est 
sect,  St.  Paul,  who  having  food  and  raiment  learned 
therewith  to  be  content,  I  Ti  68,  cf.  Ph  411). 

On  a  question  arising  of  family  inheritance 
(Lk  1213"15),  Jesus  warns  against  covetousness,  and 
for  impressive  depth  nothing  excels  the  summary 
there—'  A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abun- 
dance of  the  things  which  he  possesseth  '  (v.15).  As 
one  concerned  with  the  spiritual  domain,  Jesus 
refuses  to  touch  the  civil  matter  of  property. 
Wisdom  lay  in  leaving  questions  of  the  law  to 
lawyers,  although  the  consideration  is  doubtless 
implied  that  even  then  there  should  be  found  a 
permeation  of  the  Christian  spirit.  The  point 
which  Jesus  presses  is  the  falsity  of  the  vulgar 
notion  that  it  is  'possessions'  which  make  life 
worth  living.  Devotion  to  the  outward  is,  in  His 
gospel,  vanity;  the  loving  and  discerning  soul  has 
God  for  its  possession,  and  from  sheer  sympathy  of 
heart  joys  in  His  work  amongst  men. 

A  parable  follows  (Lk  1216"21),  not  necessarily 
associated  originally  with  the  foregoing  incident, 
although  in  full  affinity  of  theme.  The  Rich  Fool 
is  the  person  i  heat  ion  of  the  successfully  covetous 
man,  and  yet  a  revelation  in  almost  the  same 
breath  of  how  little  such  success  amounts  to  from 
the  standpoint  of  eternity.  He  sowed  only  to  the 
world ;  therefore  he  reaped  inwardly  no  riches  of 
the  spirit.  '  So  is  he,'  saith  Jesus,  '  that  layeth  up 
treasure  for  himself,  and  is  not  rich  towards  God  ' 
(v.-1).  There  is  affinity  of  teaching  in  the  parable 
of  Dives  and  Lazarus  (which  see). 

Literatore. — The  standard  works  on  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  on  the  Parahles.  Among  special  discourses  :  F. 
W.  Robertson,  Sermons,  2nd  series,  Serm.  I.  (with  which  com- 
pare XVII.  of  1st  series);  J  Service  on  '  Profit  and  Loss' in 
Salvation  Here  and  Hereafter  ;  J.  Oswald  Dykes.  The  Relations 
of  the  Kingdom  to  the  World,  pt.  i  ;  A.  Maclaren,  A  I  ear's 
Ministry,  1st  series,  No.  16;  J.  Martineau,  Hours  of  Thought 
ii.  and  iii ,  Endeavours  after  the  Christian  Life,  pp.  T&-86; 
Mozley,  University  Sermons,  pp.  275-290. 

George  Murray. 
COWARDICE.— Cowardice  must  be  distinguished 
from  a  natural  timidity  in  circumstances  of  danger, 
from  the  awe  which,  in  the  presence  of  the  mirac- 
ulous or  the  extraordinary,  may  so  possess  the 
mind  as  for  the  moment  to  paralyze  its  activities, 
and  above  all  from  the  fear  of  God,  His  paternal 
love,  power,  and  holy  judgment,  which  may  be 
the  strongest  antidote  to  all  base  and  servile  fear, 
and  the  source  of  the  highest  courage.  The  dis- 
tinction is  partly  preserved  in  the  words  06/3os  and 
BeiKla.  The  latter  word  is  '  always  used  in  a  bad 
sense'  (Trench,  Synonyms  of  the  NT,  p.  34).  It 
expresses  '  not  the  natural  emotion  of  fear,  but  the 
cowardly  yielding  to  it.  It  is  the  craven  spirit 
which  shrinks  from   duty,  loses  hope,  abandons 


what  it  should  hold  fast,  surrenders  to  the  enemy 
or  deserts  to  us  Bide'  (Bernard,  Central  TeacfJw 
3tvp1  Ti'  -P1\  lH?;  r189)-,  5€lUa  wc«™  only  in 
Mt  b-\  cf.  Mk  4«  and  Kev  21«.  But  the  line  of  dis' 
unction  cannot  be  drawn  hard  and  fast  by  the  n«e 
of  these  words  In  Mt  8*  (cf.  Mk  4*)  the  question 
Ti  SeiXot  metrre,  6Xty6m<rTot;  is  not  so  much  a  serious 
imputation  of  craven  fear,  as  the  expression  of  'per- 
sona fearlessness,  to  gain  ascendency  over  panic- 
stricken  spirits'  (Bruce,  Expos.  Gr.  Test.,  iv  loc  ) 
On  the  other  hand,  an  ignoble  fear  in  face  of  danger 
or  difficulty,  or  the  disapprobation  and  hostile 
sentiments  of  others,  is  sometimes  in  view  when 
0d/3os,  <popeia0at  are  used  (Mt  1028,  cf.  Lk  l"4  Mt 
25-5,  Jn  V*  Iff*  20"').  When  fear  of  physical  con- 
sequences impairs  fidelity  to  Christ,  causing  men  to 
be  ashamed  of  Him  (Mk'  S38,  Lk  i)*),  or  even  to  go 
the  length  of  denying  Him  (Mt  1(F),  it  incurs  His 
severest  disapprobation  (Mt  1033,  cf.  Itev  21*).  It 
is  not  cowardice  to  fly  from  the  iage  of  the  perse- 
cutor. Jesus  not  only  counselled  flight  in  circum- 
stances of  peril  (Mk  1314,  Lk  21-'1),  but  Himself 
evaded  the  malice  which  would  have  brought  His 
life  to  an  end  before  His  hour  was  come,  and  His 
mission  completed  (Lk  4ao,  Jn  8ny  10311).  It  is  only 
when  the  fear  of  man  tempts  to  the  compromise 
of  truth,  and  the  disowning  of  allegiance  to  Christ, 
that  it  becomes  a  snaie  and  a  sin.  Cowardice  is 
not  ultimately  evinced  in  feeling,  but  in  action. 
It  is  cowardice  when  a  man  declines  the  task  he 
was  meant  to  render  :  '  I  was  afraid,  and  went  and 
hid  thy  talent  in  the  earth'  (Mt  25-5) ;  when  he 
turns  away,  however  sorrowfully,  from  the  path  of 
self- sacrifice  which  the  call  of  Christ  points  out  to 
him  (Mt  19-2).  (See  Paget,  Stttdies  in  the  Christian 
Character,  n.  104). 

The  antidote  to  cowardice  lies  in  the  fear  of  God, 
in  His  power  over  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body  (Mt 
1028),  the  rn.v  m*v  which  drives  out  all  baser  fear ; 
in  the  spirit  of  watchfulness  and  prayer  that,  in 
circumstances  of  trial,  we  do  not  fall  into  the 
temptation  to  forsake  Christ  or  deny  Him  (Mt 
2641);  but  most  of  all  in  faith  (Mt  8-B,  Jn  14'  -7). 
Faith  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God — that  the  manifest 
duty,  however  difficult  and  dangerous,  is  His  will  : 
that  from  Him  life  has  its  appointed  twelve  hours, 
and  in  the  path  of  obedience  to  Him  there  is  no 
possible  foreshortening  of  them  (Jn  ll8~lu):  that 
overall  is  His  unsleeping  and  loving  care — will  save 
the  soul  from  all  base  betrayals  of  itself  and  its 
Divine  trust  through  fear.  To  this  end  was  the 
Comforter  promised  and  bestowed,  that,  co-operat- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  men,  He  might  brace  them 
to  consistent  courage  in  action  and  endurance. 
And  the  effect  of  His  presence  and  power  is  seen 
in  the  contrast  between  those  who  'all  forsook 
him  and  fled'  (Mk  14™),  denied  Him  (Mt  26°»-w), 
'gathered  in  an  upper  room  for  fear  of  the  Jews' 
(Jn  20;9),  and  the  same  men,  not  many  months 
later,  impressing  the  authorities  by  their  boldness 
(Ac413),  and  displaying,  in  circumstances  of  severest 
trial,  minds  delivered  from  all  craven  fear,  and  in- 
spired with  the  high  and  solemn  courage  of  faith. 
See  art.  FEAR. 

Literature.— Aristotle,  Etk.  iii.  7;  Stronp,  Ckr.  Ethics; 
Paget,  Studies  in  the  Christian  Character,  100 if. ;  Deimey, 
Gospel  Questions  and  Answers,  86(f.  JOSEPH  MUIR. 

CREATION.— The  beginning  of  the  world,  as  the 
earliest  starting-point  of  time,  is  mentioned  in 
Mt24-\  Mk  13l!l.  The  other  Gospel  references  to 
this  subject  include  one  by  an  Evangelist  and  two 
by  our  Lord  Himself.  The  first  (Jn  l3)  teaches 
that  the  Divine  Word,  who  afterwards  became 
incarnate  in  Jesus  (v.u),  was  the  direct  Agent  in 
Creation  (cf.  Col  l18,  He  Is ;  and  see  following  art.). 
The  second  (Jn  5")  occurs  in  a.  discussion  on   the 
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Sabbath.  In  the  words  'my  Father  worketh 
hitherto,'  Jesus  shows  that  the  Divine  rest  follow- 
in"  the  work  of  creation  has  been  a  period  of  con- 
tinued Divine  activity.  His  primary  object  is  to 
justify  His  own  works  of  healing  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  but  He  shows  incidentally  that  the  seventh 
'  day,'  and  therefore  also  the  other  'days,'  of  Gn  1 
need  not  be  understood  in  a  literal  sense.  In  the 
third  allusion  (Mt  194ir-,  Mk  10"-)  the  words  of 
Gn  l27  2J4,  describing  the  original  creation  of  man 
and  woman,  are  quoted  in  support  of  Christ's  ideal 
of  marriage  (cf.  Eph  5s1)-  James  Patrick. 

CREATOR  (CHRIST  AS).— The  Synoptic  Gospels 
do  not  bring  forward  any  specific  teaching  of  Christ 
as  Creator.  Whatever  Jesus  may  have  taught  on 
this  subject,  the  controlling  purpose  of  the  writers 
of  these  Gospels  did  not  require  the  inclusion  of  it. 
Hence  it  is  that  only  by  implication  is  any  doctrine 
of  Christ's  creatorship  introduced  into  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  The  implication,  however,  is  striking  and 
worthy  of  notice. 

1.  thz  assertion  of  original  power,  e.g.  the 
healing  of  the  leper  (Mk  1*\  Mt  S:\  Lk  513) ;  the 
lordship  of  the  Sabbath  (Mk  2*  Lk  65,  Mt  123). 
The  Sabbath  is  a  Divine  institution,  and  only  the 
establisher  of  it  could  have  power  over  it.  The 
forgiveness  of  sins  (Mk  25,  Mt93)  is  a  prerogative  of 
Godhead. 

2.  The  note  of  atttkorUif.—TUe  people  felt  this 
in  Jesus'  teaching  (Mk  1--,  Lk  4™).  He  claims 
authority  for  Himself  (Mk  211,  Mt  9«,  Lk  534).  He 
gives  authority  to  His  disciples  (Mt  101),  and  the 
unstated  assumption  is  that  it  is  by  an  original 
right  inherent  in  Himself. 

3.  Miracles.—  Jesus  quiets  the  sea  as  one  who 
has  original  power  over  it  (MM3",  Lk  824).  This 
is  the  right  of  the  Creator  of  it.  He  restores  life 
to  the  dead  (Mk  5",  Lk  8M  7").  To  give  life  is  the 
prerogative  of  Creatorship.  It  is  an  original  right 
of  the  Creator.  Jesus  exercises  this  right  in  His 
own  name.  He  creates  directly  in  the  miracle  of 
the  loaves  and  fishes  (Mk  6J1",  Mt  141B  1536). 

4.  Ownership. — Jesus  calls  the  angels  His  own 
(Mt  24'").  His  lordship  of  the  Sabbath  implies 
ownership  (Mk  228>. 

All  those  are  clear,  and  the  more  significant 
becau-se  undesigned,  narrations  which  imply  the 
Creatorship  of  Jesus.  If  St.  Paul  held  a  supervisory 
relation  to  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  and  St.  Peter  to 
the  Gospel  of  Mark,  as  many  of  the  best  modern 
scholars  believe,  then  we  shall  feel  the  corrobo- 
rative evidence  which  is  so  outstanding  in  their 
Epistles  for  the  Creatorship  of  Jesus. 

This  evidence  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  lies  in 
(«)  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  (lio  8a,  1  Co  104, 
2  Co  8M,  Gal  44,  Eph  l4,  Ph  2«\  Col  l17,  2  Ti  l9). 
The  self-impoverishment  (kmosis)  implies  previous 
Divine  fulness.  If  all  things  were  created  through 
{Sid),  in  (<?*),  and  for  (eh)  Him,  He  would  neces- 
sarily be  pre-existent.  The  Pauline  Christ  of  the 
Epistles  is  not  merely  the  historic  Christ,  but  more 
especially  the  Creative  Principle  both  in  the  world 
and  in  man.  (b)  Creation  is  through  Christ  (Col 
llb).  He  is  the  causal  agent,  according  to  the 
eternal  purpose,  (c)  Creation  is  in  Him,  i.e.  in 
the  sphere  of  Christ,  'the  creative  centre  of  all 
Fnss'  tlle  causal  element  of  their  existence* 
(Elhf(itt).  Hence  all  things  are  to  be  gathered 
up  in  Hmi  (Eph  1").  (d)  Creation  is  for  Him. 
rie  is  the  goal  as  well  as  the  explanation  of  all 
creation,  l  Co  S8  expands  this  idea,  and  makes 
Him  both  the  source  and  the  goal  of  all  created 
things,  (c)  He  is  the  bond  which  holds  the  whole 
fabric  of  men  and  things  together.  This  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  immanence  (Col  l17),  and  sets 
forth  Christ  as  the  eternally  existent  Creative 
Principle  in  all   things.     All  this  teaching  is  an 


amplification  of  the  teaching  of  the  Synoptics,  and 
sets  forth  the  cosmic  relations  of  Christ  in  Creation 
in  order  to  show  more  clearly  His  cosmic  relation 
in  Atonement  and  Salvation. 

There  are  two  passages  in  the  Petrine  Epistles 
which  teach  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  (the  Spirit 
of  Christ  in  the  prophets,  1  P 1"  ;  and  Christ  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  v.30),  but  there  is  no 
direct  teaching  of  Creatorship. 

The  Gospel  of  John  opens  at  once  into  a  circle  of 
new  and  profounder  conceptions  of  Jesus.  He  is 
the  Eternal  Logos  who  was  in  the  beginning  (l1). 
He  is  the  eternal  and  immanent  Reason  manifest- 
ing creative  activities.  He  mediates  the  creation 
of  the  universe  (v.a).  The  Prologue  sets  forth 
Jesus  Christ  in  His  fourfold  mediation,  (a)  As 
the  Eternal  Logos,  who  was  'in  the  beginning 
with  God,  and  was  God*  (l1),  He  mediates  the 
creation  of  all  things  (v.3).  The  whole  process  and 
product  of  creation  lie  inwrapped  in  the  Logos. 
Neither  angels  nor  other  beings  assisted.  'And 
without  him  was  not  anything  made  that  hath 
been  made'  (v.3,  cf.  1  Co  8G).  (6)  As  the  Creative 
Logos,  He  mediates  life  for  men.  He  is  immanent 
in  the  Creation.  '  In  him  was  life '  (v.4),  and  '  He 
was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  by  him, 
and  the  world  knew  him  not'  (v.10).  He  was  the 
ground. and  source  of  life.  St.  Paul's  saying, 
'  The  world  through  its  wisdom  knew  not  God ' 
(1  Co  l21),  shows  the  amazing  inability  of  the  world 
to  recognize  its  Creator  who  was  the  ground  of  its 
own  life.  Sin  had  indeed  become  darkness  which 
was  incapable  of  apprehending  the  light  (Jn  l5). 
(c)  As  the  Logos  made  flesh  or  incarnate,  He  medi- 
ates a  revelation  of  God  to  man  (vv.14*18).  The 
whole  measure  of  revelation  lies  in  the  incarnate 
Logos.  'God  manifested' to  men  was  manifested 
wholly  in  Jesus  Christ,  (d)  As  '  the  only-begotten 
from  the  Father*  (v.14),  He  mediates  an  atonement 
or  reconciliation,  through  His  death,  between  a 
holy  God  and  alienated  sinners.  This  is  the  climax 
of  His  wondrous  mediatorship,  and  makes  Him  the 
perfected  Mediator.  The  historic  Christ  is  brought 
forward  in  this  Gospel  only  enough  to  explicate  or 
illustrate  the  eternal  Christ,  but  it  was  in  the 
historic  Christ  that  the  eternal  and  cosmic  Christ 
was  first  recognized.  The  transactional  phases  of 
the  historic  incarnation  lead,  in  St.  John's  view, 
straight  to  the  eternal  Logos  who  mediated  the 
whole  creation.  Christ,  as  Creator,  is  so  wrought 
into  the  Cosmos  which  He  made  and  sustains,  that 
upon  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world  He  be- 
comes of  necessity  the  mediator  of  new  relations 
between  the  sinner  and  God.  His  mediatorship  of 
redemption  rests  on  the  fact  that  He  was  '  in  the 
beginning'  the  Logos  who  mediated  the  creation  of 
all  things.  Christ,  as  Creator,  is  the  fundamental 
idea  of  this  Gospel.  It  is  the  starting-point  of  the 
whole  history  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  of  man, 
his  fall  and  his  doom,  of  the  redemption  and  the 
final  glory.  It  is  the  interpretive  key  to  the  whole 
framework  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  whose  author  sees 
the  designed  correspondence  between  the  Creator 
and  the  created,  and  that  creation  was  primarily 
intended  to  be  responsive  to  Him.  '  He  came  unto 
his  own,  and  they  .  .  received  him  not'  (1  )» 
expresses  the  failure  of  creation  to  fulfil  the  Divine 
purpose.  St.  John  gathers  up  all  that  the  Synop- 
tists  have  taught,  but  adds  new  conceptions  of 
Jesus  in  a  profounder  interpretation  of  Him.  He 
teaches  (a)  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  (l30  313-31  68-1 
8«s--.8  14n  17aj  more  plainly  and  fully  than  the 
Synoptists;  (b)  His  authority  (172) ;  («)  His  in- 
herent power  to  work  miracles  (28  6"  1  lw) ;  («)  .His 
ownership  of  all  things  (lu).  But  new  conceptions 
are  added,  (a)  He  is  the  source  of  an  abiding  or 
eternal  life.  He  has  power  to  give  this  life  to 
whom  He  will  (Z™  410-14  521-24-40  6*-M  10M  ll38  M1' 
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172).  (£)  His^  life  is  the  light  of  men.  But  the 
fact  that  as  Creator  He  is  the  source  of  both  life 
and  light  to  men  does  not  prevent  their  reieition 
of  Him  (1*  8*  9»  13»-«).  (7)  He  shows  His 
identity  with  the  l'ather:  'I  ami  the  Father  are 
one'  (10*) ;  '  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the 
Father'  (H9 12").  (8)  He  shows  familiarity  with 
the  life  and  conditions  of  Heaven  (14-  IT-4). 

But  these  conceptions  of  Christ,  as  well  as  those 
which  St.  John  and  the  Synoptists  have  in  common, 
rest  on  the  fact  of  His  having  mediated  the  creation 
of  all  things.  His  rights  in  the  whole  creation,  as 
well  as  the  obligations  which  He  lias  toward  it, 
grow  out  of  the  fact  of  His  Creatorship.  The 
eternal  and  universal  characteristics  of  both  in- 
carnation and  reconciliation  are  grounded  in  the 
creational  character  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Literature.— B.  Weiss,  Religion  of  the  XT,  100-191,  and 
Bibl.  Thenl.  »f  XT,  ii.  W ;  G.  It.  Stevens,  The  Chrixtma  Doctrine 
of  Satiation,  43S  ;  G.  A.  Gordon,  The  Christ  of  To- Dan,  81-93  • 
A.  St.  Fairbairn,  The  Place  of  Christ  in  Mmlcrn  Theol'oiiii  :m  ' 
D.  F.  Estes,  Outline  of  X.-ir  Trstammt  T/i,;>logy ;  A.  B.  Bruce' 
St.  Paul's  Conception  of  Christian  it  ii,  33o  ;  H.  R.  Reynolds' 
'St.  John' (Pulpit  Commentary),  yul.  j.  1--21.  The  literature  on 
the  subject  is  very  scanty.  NATHAN   E.  WOOD. 

CRITICISM.  —  1.  A  little  more  than  seventy 
years  ago  (_1  $:?.>- 1903),  a  turning-point  was  reached 
in  NT  criticism,  the  importance  of  which  is  gener- 
ally admitted.*  In  the  year  1835  David  Strauss 
published  his  Leben  Jesu  (to  be  followed  exactly 
ten  years  later  by  F.  C.  Baur's  Paulas).  The 
mythical  theory  was  remorselessly  applied  by 
Strauss  to  the  whole  of  the  Gospel  history. 

It  must  not  he  forgotten  that  from  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
ceding cantury  Semler  had  applied  the  word '  myths '  to  some  of 
the  OT  narratives,  as,  e.g.,  to  the  exploits  of  Samson  ;  and  later 
on  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent  de  Wet  He  had  not  hesi- 
tated to  point  out  the  important  part  which,  in  his  judgment, 
was  played  both  by  myth  and  by  legend  in  the  writings  of  the 
Or.f  At  the  sam?  time  he  had  not  hesitated  to  accentuate, 
in  language  very  similar  to  some  of  the  utterances  familiar  to 
us  to-day,  the  difference  which  lay  between  the  application  nf 
the  mythical  and  oE  the  legendary  theory  to  the  OT  and  to  the 
NT.J  There  were,  indeed,  two  parts  of  our  Lord's  life,  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end,  which  this  earlier  criticism  did  not  scruple 
to  regard  as  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  to  relegate  to  the 
same  domain  oE  myth  or  legend.  The  supporters  oE  this  kind 
of  criticism  were  content,  as  Strauss  himself  expressed  it,  to 
enter  the  Evangelical  history  by  the  splendid  portal  of  myth  ami 
to  leave  it  by  th-  weary  piths  oE  a  natural  explanation.  This 
method  oE  so-called  natural  explanation,  which  in  its  most  crude 
form  was  characteristic  of  Paulus  and  the  school  which  bore 
the  name  of  Rationalists,  a  method  which  Strauss  remorselessly 
attacked,  became  discredited  and  gave  plaie  to  the  mythical 
theory,  which  at  least  laid  claim  to  thoroughness.  But  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  an  explanation  of  the  miraculous  which  is 
often  akin  to  the  crude  exegesis  of  Paulus,  meets  us  not  infre- 
quently in  Straus.3  himself  and  in  much  more  recent  attempts 
to  prove  that  miracles  did  not  happen.} 

But  by  another  path  of  inquiry  the  wav  was  being  prepared 
forStraus3.  In  1750,  J.  O  Michaelis  published  his  Introduction 
to  the  NT,  and  in  the  fourth  edition  of  that  work  he  examined 
with  caution  and  candour  the  origin  of  all  the  NT  books. 
Mtchaelis  was  followed  bv  Semler  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Free 
Inieatifatim  of  the  Cation,  the  very  title  of  which  seemed  to 
mark  the  new  principle  of  inquiry  which  was  abroad.  Semler 
has  been  recently  called  '  the  father  of  criticism';  and  if  that 
title  is  not  always  appropriate  to  him,  we  may,  at  all  events, 
speak  of  his  epoch-making  influence,  and  of  the 'break  which  he 
caused  between  the  traditional  views  of  inspiration  and  .the  free 
examination  of  the  authority  and  origin  of  each  sacred  hook. II 
The  new  century  was  marked  by  Eichhorn's  Introduction.  This 
writer  applied  systematically  the  principle  laid  down  by  his 
forerunners,  like  Semler  and  Herder,  and  continued  the  attempt 
'to  read  and  examine  the    writings  of  the  NT  from  a  human 

*  See,  e.g.,  Schwarz,  7.«r  Gesch.  der  neutest.  Theol.;  Pfleirterer, 
Development  of  Theology,  p,  133  ;  Nash,  History  of  the  Higher 
Criticism,  p.  123:  '  Altogether  1835  is  something  more  than  a 
date  in  the  history  of  literature  It  stands  for  a  new  turn  and 
direction  in  the  Higher  Criticism.' 

t  For  a  discussion  of  the  differences  between  myth  and  legend, 
reference  may  be  made  to  Knowling,  Witness  of  the  Epistles, 
p.  16ff. 

J  See,  e.g..  Dr.  Drivers  remarks,  LOT -p.  xvii,  and  further 
below. 

5  Lichtenberger,  Hixtory  of  German  Theology  in  the  10th 
Century,  p.  328. 

II  Cf.  B.  Weiss,  Einleitmxf  in  das  ST",  p.  5  ff.  I 
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aim  ure.  t^L'i  ue  Wette,  one  of  the  best  representative  men  of 
the  period,  who  combined  so  remarkably  deep  evanSiUrilu 
with  freedom  from  prejudice  and  with  thoroughness^ Tear  ng 
was  often  undecided  m  his  judgment,  and  his  conclusions  were' 
vague  and  uncertain.  The  criticism  characteristic  of  the  time 
was  earned  on.as  it  were,  piecemeal :  one  book  was  defended  or 
attacked,  or  the  alleged  author  was  accepted  or  rejected  but 
there  was  no  attempt  to  bring  the  books  of  the  NT  under  one 
general  conception.  miner  one 

There  were  henceforth  two  great  critical  move- 
ment!* proceeding  side  by  side— the  effort  to  in- 
terpret the  Gospel  narratives,  and  the  effort  to 
investigate  the  origin  of  the  NT  books. 

To  the  former  of  these  efforts  Strauss  stood  in 
the  closest  relation,  and  he  el  aimed  to  introduce  n 
theory  of  interpretation  which  should  be  complete 
and  final. +  To  the  latter  Baur  stood  in  the  closest 
relation,  and  he  claimed  to  make  good  a  theory 
which  treated  the  hooks  of  the  NT  from  the  point 
of  view  not  only  of  their  origin,  but  of  their  pur- 
nose.  Baur's  book  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year  as  Strauss'  Life  of  Jeans 
(1S3.>),  showed  that  his  intention  was  to  treat  the 
NT  books  in  connexion  with  their  historical  set- 
ting. 

Some  of  the  most  successful  attacks  upon  the 
first  edition  of  Strauss'  book  were  based  upon  the 
fact  that  he  paid  so  little  attention  to  the  Gospel 
sources.  A  tew  pages  are  all  that  he  devotes  to 
the  authorship  of  the  Gospels,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  men  like  Tholuck  rightly  fastened  on  this 
weakness  in  their  opponent's  position,  and  that 
much  of  Strauss'  own  subsequent  vacillation  was 
due  to  the  same  cause,  J 

But  in  1864,  apparently  stirred  by  the  reception 
given  to  Kenan's  Vic  tic  Jesus,  Strauss  published 
his  popular  edition  for  the  German  people.  And 
here  he  showed  how  thoroughly  be  was  prepared 
to  endorse  Baur's  view  of  the  late  dates  of  the 
Gospels,  and  to  assimilate  the  methods  and  con- 
clusions of  the  Tubingen  school. §  But,  as  Dr. 
Matheson  and  other  writers  have  so  forcibly 
pointed  out,  the  two  theories  of  Strauss  and  Baur 
are  incompatible.  The  conscious  tendencies  and 
the  dogmatic  purpose  discovered  by  Baur  in  the 
composition  of  the  NT  books  cannot  coexist  with 
the  purely  unconscious  working  of  myth.ll 

That  which  is  mythical  grows  up  unconsciously. 
But  if  our  Gospels  were  constructed  to  meet  or  to 
modify  certain  special  historical  circumstances,  if 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  artistic  creations,  or 
as  'tendency'  writings,  they  cannot  be  mythical, 
as  Strauss  maintained,  nor  can  they  be  regarded 
as  the  spontaneous  and  unconscious  workings  of 

"•  Nash,  op.  cit.  p.  114. 

t  On  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  attempt  to  apply  the  my  thi  - 
cal  theory  to  the  rise  of  the  primitive  Christian  tradition,  see 
esp.  Fairbairn,  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion,  p  4(>7  ff . 

t  Cf.  O.  Zockler,  Die  ehristlicke  Apologetik  im  neunzchnten 
Jahrhundert,  190*,  p.  16.  . 

$  See  Lichtenberger,  op.  cit.  p.  333 ;  and  J.  E.  Carpenter,  The 
Bible  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  pp.  277,  278. 

H  Baur  saw  in  the  NT  literature  the  workings  of  a  compromise 
between  Ihe  two  radically  antagonistic  parties  of  Judaism  and 
Paulinism.  In  the  exigencies  of  his  theory  he  divided  the  period 
of  literary  development  into  three  divisions — (1)  Extending  to 
jt.D.  70,  a  period  including  the  Havptbriefe  of  St.  Paul  and  the 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John.  Here  the  antagonism  was  at  its  height 
between  the  original  Ebionitic  Christianity  and  Paulinism.  (2) 
Extending  to  about  a.d.  14(1,  in  which  period  we  have  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  the  former  being  Petrine, 
the  latter  (with  the  Acts)  Pauline,  but  bearing  marks  of  con- 
ciliation with  reference  to  the  above  antagonism,  and  later  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark  (also  of  a  conciliatory  type),  whilst  Ephe- 
sians  and  Colossians  were  invented  by  the  Pauline  party  for  the 
same  conciliatory  purpose.  (3)  Extending  to  a.d.  170,  when 
the  controversy  was  finally  settled,  and  the  conflicting  extremes 
rejected  by  the  'Catholic*  Church,  a  period  marked  by  the 
Gospel  and  Enistles  which  bear  the  name  of  St.  John,  as  also  by 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  assigned  to  St.  Paul. 
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the  human  mind  in  its  efforts  to  impart  reality 
to  it*  hones.  One  cannot,  in  short,  have  the 
'mythical'  Gospels  of  Strauss  and  the  '  tendency 
Gospels  of  Baur.*  ,  . 

Hut  while  Strauss  thus  attempted  to  adapt  tins 
later  work  to  some  of  the  results  and  methods  ot 
the  Tubingen  school,  he  also  came  nearer  to  liaur 
in  that  he  gave  in  this  popular  edition  of  Ins 
famous  hook  an  account  of  Jesus  utterly  incom- 
mensurate with  the  greatness  of  His  influence  and 
of  the  position  which  He  achieved.  Baur  had 
taken  little  or  no  account  of  Jesus  Himself  and 
His  Person,  and  now  Stranss,  by  withdrawing 
what  he  had  conceded  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
Lcben  Jesti  as  to  the  greatness  and  moral  perfec- 
tion of  Jesus,  was  in  a  position  no  less  imprac- 
ticable than  Baur's,  so  far  as  any  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  work  and  person  of  the  rounder 
of  Christianity  was  concerned.  We  cease  to  he 
bo  much  surprised  that  Strauss  should  regard  the 
history  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  as  a  piece 
of  colossal  humbug,  when  the  Jesus  whom  he 
depicted  was  so  insignificant ;  or  that  Baur  should 
regard  this  same  account  of  the  resurrection  as  a 
fact  outside  the  province  of  historical  inquiry, 
when  he  made  no  serious  attempt  to  answer  the 
question  who  Jesus  was,  or  to  undersold  Him 
and  His  life. 

This  supreme  importance  of  the  i  erson  of  Jesus 
had  been  rightly  emphasized  by  earlier  writers  of 
the  century.  Paulus,  with  all  his  faulty  method, 
had  at  least  recognized  that  the  miraculous  in 
Christianity  was  Christ  Himself,  His  Person. 
Schleiermacher  had  seen  in  Christ  '  the  greatest 
fact  in  history,  the  one  only  sinless  and  perfect 
Man,  in  whom  the  Divinity  dwelt  in  its  fulness.' 
Herder,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  his  Christ- 
lichc  Schriftcn  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  immense 
literature  generally  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Life  of  Christ,  did  not  forget  even  in  his  constant 
denunciations  of  the  corruptions  of  Christianity 
to  hold  up  to  admiration  the  Person  of  Jesus  as 
the  Prophet  of  the  truest  humanity. 

This  primary  importance  of  the  fullest  considera- 
tion of  the  Person  of  Christ  is  nowhere  seen  more 
strikingly  than  in  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
effective  replies  to  Strauss1  work,  by  C.  Ullmann, 
a  reply  which  so  influenced  Strauss  that  he  modi- 
fied his  position,  at  least  for  a  time,  so  far  as  to 
concede  to  Christ  a  place  historically  unique  as  a 
religious  genius.  As  Ullmann  insisted,  Stranss 
was  by  his  own  fundamental  philosophical  assump- 
tions debarred  from  doing  justice  to  the  Person  of 
Jesus.f  But  if  Strauss'  position  is  correct,  then 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  why  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  should  have  regarded  Him  as  the  Messiah  ; 
for  they  could  scarcely  have  done  so,  and  with  such 
surprising  success,  unless  there  had  been  something 
extraordinary  about  Him.  The  dilemma,  there- 
fore, which  Ullmann  proposed  was  really  this — 
Did  Christ  create  the  Churchy  or  did  the  Church 
invmt  Christ?  If  the  former,  Jesus  must  have 
been  no  mere  Jewish  Rabbi,  but  a  personality  of 
extraordinary  power ;  if  the  latter,  we  have  an 
invention  which  would  make  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity quite  incomprehensible.  It  was,  of  course, 
open  to  Strauss  to  reply  that  whilst  the  powerful 
personality  of  Jesus  had  created  the  Church, 
yet  subsequently  mythical  hopes  and  conceptions 
might  have  been  at  work,  transforming  and  mag- 
nifying the  idea  of  the  ChrU»t.J  But  at  all  events 
for  a  time  Strauss   hesitated.      He  not  only  ac- 

'  Mathesnn.  Aids  to  the  Study  of  German  Theoloqy,  p.  151 ; 
Cf.  also  R.  Weiss,  Leben  Jem*,  i.  p.  153. 

l  '  j°_Jhe  8an,e  effect  Weil>el,  Jesus  im  neunzehnUn  Jahr- 
kvndert,  1904,  p.  42. 

J  See  Pfleidercr,  op.  cit.  p.  220.  For  Ullmann  and  his  reply 
to  htrauBs,  reference  may  be  made  to  Knowlinf,  Witness  of  the 


knowledged  the  supremacy  of  Jesus  in  the  sphere 
of  religion,  but  he  maintained  that  He  possessed 
such  power  over  the  souls  of  men,  to  which  there 
may  have  been  conjoined  some  physical  force  like 
magnetism,  that  He  was  able  to  perform  cures 
which  were  regarded  as  miraculous.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  consider  the  Fourth  Gospel  as 
a  possible  historical  authority.* 

In  face  of  all  this  confusion,  and  of  the  number 
of  replies  to  Strauss  and  the  position  which  they 
took  up,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  question 
of  the  sources  of  the  Gospel  history  and  a  criti- 
cism of  them  assumed  a  growing  importance.  This 
importance  Strauss  had  practically  ignored,  and 
now  Baur's  theory  of  early  Church  history  and  of 
the  origin  of  early  Christian  documents  was  to  be 
worked  in  to  supply  the  want,  and  to  be  adopted 
by  Strauss  as  a  remedy  for  his  own  indecision  or 
indifference  as  to  the  Gospel  sources.  Strauss 
felt,  it  would  seem,  the  justice  of  Baur's  reproof, 
viz.  that  he  had  written  a  criticism  of  the  Gospel 
history  without  a  criticism  of  the  Gospels,  f 

But  just  as  it  may  be  affirmed  that  Strauss  had 
started  with  dogmatic  philosophical  assumptions, 
so  the  same  judgment  must  be  passed  upon  Baur's 
starting-point.  No  one  has  admitted  this  more  fully 
than  Pfleiderer,  so  far  as  the  first  three  Gospels  are 
concerned  (op.  cit.  pp.  231,  232). 

Wilke  and  Weisse  had  already  proved,  sayB 
Pfleiderer,  the  priority  of  Mark  (and  had  thus, 
with  Herder,  anticipated  much  later  criticism), 
and  it  could  only  have  been  the  fact  that  Baur  was 
wedded  to  his  dogmatic  method  which  prompted 
him  to  place  Mark's  Gospel  at  least  as  late  as  A.D. 
130,  and  to  see  in  it  a,  Gospel  consisting  of  ex- 
tracts from  Matthew  and  Luke. 

The  impossibility  of  separating  any  account  of 
the  life  of  Christ  from  its  sources  became  more 
and  more  evident  in  the  succeeding  literature. 

2.  Closely  related  in  point  of  time  to  Strauss' 
popular  book  is  that  of  the  Frenchman  Renan. 
To  attempt  any  examination  of  the  defects  of  this 
famous  work  would  be  beyond  our  province.  But 
just  as  Strauss  was  blamed  for  his  indifference  to 
any  treatment  of  the  sources,  i.e.  the  Gospels,  so 
Renan  was  blamed  for  his  half-and-half  treatment 
of  the  same  Gospels.  For  this  he  is  severely  taken 
to  task  by  Schwaiz.J  He  blames  Renan  for  pass- 
ing so  lightly  over  the  inquiries  of  a  man  like 
Baur  as  to  the  origin  of  our  Gospels  ;  and  he  points 
out  that  Renan's  half-and-half  treatment  of  these 
same  Gospels,  especially  of  the  Gospel  of  John, 
avenges  itself  upon  him,  -in  that  it  leads  him  on 
from  half -rationalistic  explanations  of  the  miracles 
to  explanations  which  are  adopted  even  at  the 
cost  of  the  moral  perfection  of  Jesus.  And  in  this 
connexion  he  refers,  like  other  writers,  to  the  ex- 
planation which  Renan  gives  of  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus.  Of  course  the  earlier  Renan  placed  the 
Gospels,  the  more  difficult  it  was  for  him  to 
account  for  the  miracles  which  gathered  aim,ml 
Jesus  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
earliest  Gospel,  St.  Mark,  the  Gospel  which  Kenan 
himself  regarded  as  the  earliest,  is  bound  up  with 
the  miraculous.  Renan's  short  and  easy  method 
was  to  declare  dogmatically  that  there  was  no 
room  in  history  for  the  supernatural.  Like  StrausB 
and  Baur,  Renan  too  had  his  assumption  as  to 
the  historical  worth  of  the  Gospels  ;  he  too  >ets 
out  with  a  general  and  comprehensive  judgment 
as  to  their  contents ;  for  him  the  Gospels  are  not 
biographies,  after  the  manner  of  those  of  Suetonius, 
nor  are  they  legends  invented  after  the  manner 
of  Philostratus ;    they  are  legendary  biographies. 

*  Uchtenberger,  op.  cit.  p.  328. 

t  See  Sehwarz.  op.  cit.  p.  545  f.  *«!,«■.»  i  no 

1  Op.  cit.  pp.  538-540 ;  see  also  B.  Weiaa,  Life  of  Ovist,  i.  PP- 
203,  205,  Eng.  tr. 
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'  I  would  compare  them  with  the  Legends  of  the 
Saints,  the  Lite  of  Plotinus,  Proclus,  fsidorus,  and 
other  similar  writings,  in  which  historic  truth  and 
the  purpose  of  presenting  models  of  virtue  are 
combined  in  different  degrees.'  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
surprising  that  B.  W  eiss  should  speak  of  Itenan's 
Vie  tie  Jesus  as  not  a,  history  but  a  romance,  and 
should  add  that,  as  our  sources  in  their  actual 
form  were  in  many  respects  out  of  sympathy  with, 
indeed  almost  incomprehensible  to  him,  he  could 
not  escape  the  danger  of  rearranging  them  accord- 
ing to  his  own  taste,  or  in  a  merely  eclectic  way.* 

3.  If  we  turn  to  Theodor  Keim  (1Su'7-1N7l>),  to 
whom  has  sometimes  been  attributed  the  '  Life  of 
Jesus' from  h,  rationalistic  standpoint,  we  notice 
that  he  too  is  severely  taken  to  task  by  Plleiderer 
for  his  unsatisfactory  and  fluctuating  criticism  of 
the  Gospels  as  sources,  and  for  his  too  close  ad- 
herence to  the  views  of  Baur,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  relation  of  the  Synoptics  to  eaih'other.  St. 
Mark,  c.#.,  is  a  compilation  from  St  Matthew  and  St. 
Luke,  and  St.  Matthew's  is  regarded  as  the  earliest 
Gospel.  In  comparing  Keim  s  various  works  relat- 
ing to  the  life  of  Jesus,  we  certainly  lind  a  strange 
fluctuation  with  regard  to  his  statements  as  to  the 
sources  and  their  validity.  Thus  he  actually  places 
St.  Matthew  in  its  primitive  form  as  early  as  A.D. 
66,  and  supposes  it  to  have  been  revised  and  edited 
some  thirty  years  later  ;  St.  Mark  he-places  about 
100;  and  St.  Luke,  in  which  he  sees  a  Gospel 
written  by  a  companion  of  St.  Paul,  about  90. 

But  in  1873  Keim  issued  a  book  of  a  more 
popular  character,  and  in  this  we  find  that  the 
revision  of  St.  Matthew  is  placed  about  100,  St. 
Mark  about  120,  St.  Luke  also  about  100,  while  it 
is  no  longer  referred  to  a  companion  of  St.  Paul. 
Some  years  later  (1878)  Keim's  position  with  regard 
to  the  Gospels  was  again  differently  expressed, 
and  he  seems  to  be  prepared  to  make  certain  con- 
cessions to  his  opponents,  and  to  attach  more 
weight  to  the  two-document  theory  as  the  result 
of  a  fresh  study  of  Papias.t  But  it  will  be  noticed 
that  Ptieiderer  has  nothing  but  praise  for  Keim's 
treatment  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  in  1807  he 
places  between  100  and  117,  and  a  few  years  after 
(1873)  as  late  as  a.d.  130.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  forgotten  that,  as  Dr.  Drummond  rightly  points 
out,  Keim's  position  with  regard  to  St.  John's 
Gospel  marks  a  very  long  retreat  in  date  from  the 
position  of  Baur,  whilst  Ptieiderer  himself  is  the 
sole  critic  of  importance  who  still  places  the 
Gospel  in  question  at  the  extravagant  date,  170, 
demanded  by  the  founder  of  the  Tubingen  school. 

But  with  all  these  variations  as  to  dates,  and 
with  the  free  concession  of  the  presence  of  mythical 
elements  in  the  accounts  of  the  great  e\ents  of  our 
Lord's  life,  Keim  takes  up  a  very  different  position 
from  Strauss  and  Baur,  and  at  all  events  the  early 
members  of  the  Tubingen  school,  with  regard  to 
the  importance  of  the  Person  of  Jesus  and  of  our 
knowledge  of  Him.  Nowhere  is  this  more  plainly 
seen  than  in  the  remarkahle  stress  which  he  lays 
upon  St.  Paul's  references  to  the  facts  of  our  Lord's 
earthly  life  and  upon  his  high  Christolugy.  Baur 
and  his  followers  had  fixed  men's  attention  upon 
Paul,  Keim  insists  upon  the  unique  and  supreme 
importance  of  Jesus,  and  he  sees  in  Him  the  Sinless 
One,  the  Son  of  God. 

But  Keim'g  portraiture  of  Jesus  is  marred  by  many  incon- 
sistencies. Thug  he  is  prepared  to  admit  that  the  miracles  of 
healing  may  have  happened  in  response  to  the  faith  evoked  by 
the  personalitv  of  Jesus,  or  he  is  thrown  back  in  his  treatment 
Of  the  miraculous  upon  the  old  rationalistic  methods  ;  the  story, 
e.g.,  of  Jesus  walking  upon  the  sea  had  its  origin  in  the  words, 
'  Ye  know  not  at  what  hour  of  the  night  your  Lord  cometh.'  In 
some  respects  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  even  the  moral  sin- 
lessness  of  Jesus  is  endangered,  if  not  sacrificed.     Keim  rejects, 

*  B.  Weiss,  op.  e.it.  pp.  184.  187. 
t  Sanday,  art.  'Gospels'  in  Smith's  DJT-  n.  p.  1218. 
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In  spite  of  much  that  savours  of  subjectivity 
Keim,  however,  stands  out  as  the  writer  who  m 
the  'Life  of  Jems  movement,'  as  Nippold  ilftK 
called  it,  has  hitherto  treated  most  fully  of  the 
Gospels  as  authorities,  with  the  exception  'perhaps 
of  Weizsiiekcr.  We  have  seen  how  this  'need  of  a 
full  treatment  of  the  Gospels  as  sources  had  been 
felt  since  the  days  of  Strauss  first  edition  of  his 
Lcbrii  Jcstt,  and  we  shall  see  that  this  need  is  still 
further  felt  and  emphasized. 

4.  Within  a  few  years  of  the  latest  publication 
of  Keim's  work,  two  important  Lives  of  Jesus,  which 
are  often  mentioned  together,  issued  from  the 
press  in  Germany,  viz.  B.  Weiss'  Lcben  Jesu  and 
Bey ach lag's  book  bearing  the  same  "title.  These 
books  are  of  interest  not  only  as  important  in  the 
'Life  of  Jesus  movement,'  but  as  further  and 
valuable  attempts  to  deal  with  our  Gospels  and 
their  sources.  Here  it  must  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  they  testify  to  the  new  importance  which  had 
been  given  to  the  Synoptic  problem  by  H.  Holtz- 
mann's  book,  Die  Synoptisrhcn  Ei-anriclL-n,  18(13. 

5.  Holtzmann's  book  gains  its  value  not  only  by 
its  rejection  of  the  '  tendency  '  theories  with  regard 
to  the  composition  of  the  Gospels,  but  also  because, 
in  its  advocacy  of  the  two-document  hypothesis, 
as  we  now  call  it,  it  marks  a  new  departure,  and 
lays  down  a  foundation  for  future  study.*  Holtz- 
mann's investigations  had  been  published  in  the 
year  before  Strauss  gave  to  "the  German  people  his 
popular  Life  of  Jesus,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
his  account  of  the  Gospels  was  still  based  upon  the 
Tubingen  researches;  but  Holtzmann's  theory  has 
a  permanent  interest  for  us  to-day,  while"  the 
author's  subsequent  statements  of  his  views  may 
be  found  in  his  published  commentaries,  ft  litis 
indeed  been  said  of  the  two-document  theory  that 
it  may  almost  be  reckoned  to  have  passed  out  if 
the  rank  and  number  of  mere  hypotheses  ;  f  and  at 
all  events  any  account  of  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Jesus,  or  any  investigation  as  to  the  historical 
character  of  the  Gospels,  will  have  to  take  note  of 
it  not  only  in  itself,  but  in  its  many  possible  com- 
binations with  other  sources. 

This  statement  can  he  easily  verified  by  a  perusal  of  recent 
expositions  of  their  views!  by  representative  writers.  Wc  turn, 
e.g.,  to  Wend t' a  Die  Lehrc  Jcsu,  and  we  see  how  he  allows  a 
connexion  in  all  likelihood  between  the  statement  of  Papiiiss  ;is 
to  St.  Mark  being  the  interpreter  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  artual 
contents  of  our  earliest  (Jospel,  and  how  he  finds  in  the  l.ujia 
of  St.  Matthew  an  uncommonly  rich  and  valuable  material  <if 
Apostolic  tradition,  which  may  be  placed  by  the  side  of  St. 
Mark  as  a  complementary  source  for  a  knowledge  of  Hie  tc:;ch- 
ing  of  Jesus.  Bousset,  in  his  little  but  important  book.  Wax 
wissen  wir  von  Jemis  ?,  is  loud  in  his  praises  of  the  way  in  which 
modern  research  as  to  the  original  sources  of  the  Synoptics 
harmonizes  so  strikingly  with  the  famous  statement  of  Papias. 
So,  too,  von  Soden  refers  to  the  previous  work  of  Wei»surker 
and  Holtzniann,  and  speaks  of  two  Uffrangelien  (although  he 
uses  this  term  with  some  hesitation),  which  go  back  one  t<>  f-t. 
Peter  and  the  other  to  St.  Matthew,  and  he  finds  it  possible  to 
trace  a  connexion  between  the  familiar  statement  of  Papias  and 
our  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew  (Die  wichtigxtcii 
Fragen  im  Leben  Jem,  1304,  pp.  4'2,  62)4 


"■  See  also  J.  Estliu  Carpenter,  The  Bible  in  the  Nineteenth 
Cent  in- if,  p.  301,  and  his  remarks  on  the  two-document  hypo- 
thecs. He  points  out  that  the  conclusion  of  Wcizsacktr's 
investigations  pointed  in  the  same  direction  (cf.  his  Untcrsiiclt- 
uw/t'-H  ><!>,•,■  die  Eiwnqelinehc  Gesefiickte,  1869,  2nd  ed.  1J01). 

t  Moffatt,  Historical  NT*,  p.  264. 

J  So,  too,  Deissmann,  '  Evangelium  und  Urchristcntum  '  in 
Reitriitje zur  Weiterentwi.cklung  der  christlichen  Iieli<ii«n,  p.  I'.'S. 
Deissmann  seems  inclined  to  attach  some  considerable  weight 
to  oral  tradition  and  its  trustworthiness,  a  very  important 
consideration. 
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It  must,  of  course,  be  remembered  that,  like 
H.  Holtzmann,  these  other  writers  referred  to 
did  not  regard  the  two-document  theory  as  alone 
sufficient  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  Gospels.  Other 
material  was  no  doubt  present  in  the  Synoptics  in 
addition  to  the  two  documents,  as  we  can  see  in 
the  case  of  St.  Luke  {cf.  art.  Luke).* 

And  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  Holtzmann 
did  not  start  with  a  belief  that  the  sources  of  the 
first  two  Gospels,  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew, 
must  correspond  with  the  two  documents  referred 
to  by  Papiaa.  On  the  contrary,  the  investigation 
of  the  Gospels  showed  him  that  there  were  two 
sources  at  the  base  of  our  Synoptic  writings,  which 
closely  resembled  the  statements  of  Papias  witli 
regard  to  the  documents  which  he  referred  to  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Matthew. 

6.  But  some  half  dozen  years  before  Holtz- 
mann's  book  was  published,  another,  and  in  many 
respects  a  more  serious,  opposition  to  the  methods 
of  the  Tubingen  School,  had  made  itself  felt  in  the 
breaking  away  of  Albrecht  Ritschl  from  his  former 
standpoint. .  In  1857  this  final  break  was  made, 
and  for  more  than  thirty  years  Ritschl  was  des- 
tined to  be  a  great  and  growing  factor  of  interest 
in  the  German  theological  world.  Ritschl  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  importance  to  be  attached 
to  the  Person  of  Christ.  In  his  treatment  of  the 
hooks  of  the  NT  he  Mas  to  a  great  extent  con- 
servative, inasmuch  as  he  accepted  the  traditional 
authorship  of  so  many  of  those  books,  as,  e.g.,  of 
tlie  Gospel  of  St.  John, 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  Ritschl's 
own  peculiar  doctrine  and  the  paramount  stress 
which  he  laid  on  our  experimental  knowledge  of 
Christ's  power  to  confer  spiritual  freedom  and 
deliverance,  no  doubt  tended  to  make  him  inde- 
pendent of,  it'  not  imlitlcrent  to,  the  results  of 
criticism.  Ritschl  and  his  distinguished  follower 
W.  Herrmann  lay  the  greatest  stress,  and  would 
have  us  lay  the  greatest  stress,  upon  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  us  by  the  '  historic ',1'  Christ. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  is  meant  by 
this  '  historical '  Christ,  by  loyalty  to  whom  the 
true  Christian  is  known,  This  is  the  favourite 
Ritschlian  position,  this  insistence  upon  the  im- 
pression which  Clirist  makes  upon  the  soul  histori- 
cally confronted  with  Him.  But  we  naturally 
ask,  From  whence  and  from  what  is  this  impression 
derived  ?  Not,  surely,  from  the  impression  of  the 
earthly  life  of  Jesus  alone,  as  Herrmann  main- 
tained, but  from  what  Kiihler  has  called  the 
'Bibhcal  Christ';  the  Christ  of  the  NT  is  the 
Uirist  not  only  of  the  Gospels,  but  of  the  Epistles 
and  of  the  Church. 

It  is  urged,  indeed,  by  the  Ritschlians  repre- 
sented by  Herrmann,  that  this  faith  in  the  his- 
torical Christ  guarantees  that,  whatever  criticism 
may  effect,  it  cannot    interfere  with   the    truth 


and  power  of  the  position  already  won,  and  with 
the  response  made  by  the  human  soul  to  the 
perfection  of  Christ  presented  to  us  in  the  Gosnels 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  witli 
Ritschl  himself,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  l,is 
method  has  prevented  those  who  claim  in  some 
measure  to  be  his  followers  from  dealin»  very 
loosely  with  the  Gospel  miracles,  or  witE  such 
events  as  the  Virgin-birth  and  the  Resurrection 
of  the  Lord.  And  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  thia 
process  of  solution  can  fail  to  weaken  the  impres 
sion  made  by  the  'historical'  Christ,  and  our  con- 
fidence in  the  revelation  which  we  owe  to  His  life 
Many  of  those  who  are  classed  as  Ritschlians 
dismiss  in  a  somewhat  arbitrary  fashion  sayin«s 
and  deeds  of   our  Lord  which  seem  to  them  to 


wesm <  nesste  et  Fda  de  Dmt,  p.  xxxvi.  19051  alt.hn.in-h  h»  n,i,„ifD 


tffih??h«  ''  .Mmocch.i.  grange.    M.  Lepin* 
that  the  theory  in  question  is  not  : 


Bat.BoI,  Minocch,.  Lamn„     M  ,„;...,  contention  ii 
with  the  most 


M«.  r„™j. J ,       ,cK'*'ui*  or-  Matthew  as 

Savs  and  t™ om>l°9ed,f0r  the  Jewish  Christians 
ihZnn??  *"/  authentlc  work  of  the  Aposi 
maS ?''"*>  **™>that  some  Protesta, 


claim  toWcVCTi^'in^h?^—^  °f  ihi8  GosPeI  bv  those  »'ho 
Papias,  the  actuaUvork  of ^SSS^T^  thy?  Z^,°f 
even  Schmiedel  allows  that  if  <w m  »u '  He  a'80  ob«rves  that 
the  Lo7ia  he  mav  * »ii  .  ^  "a"hew  wm  "ot  the  author  of 
writing  more ancienf  s£  ™  Tl^  the  author  of  a 
(Eneye.  Bibl.  *rl*G0St  '-Tim,,'  ^  ^°  dePe»t]^ 
Gospels  as  Historical  lir,™!'  ll     8ee  also  Stanton,  The 

oosjei  whiKS0:  "o  I'STiiS for-  thfVact  thJt  the 

qnftteil  of  the  Synoptics  in  «u.i!„  ^    w.18  the  most  often 

JftHcher  allows?  toS,  nt 7or  &j  •k'V*  'S  diffio,llt' as  even 
Apostle  so  little  know^BUU^^^  °f  a  G08pel  t0  an 


admit  of  difficulty.  The  manner,  e.g.,  in  which 
J.  Weiss  has  dealt  with  the  oldest  Gospel,  that  of 
St.  Mark,  in  his  Das  altcste  Evangeliuvi,  cannot 
be  said  to  inspire  a  conviction  of  the  truthfulness 
of  many  of  the  most  familiar  Gospel  narratives. 
Herrmann's  own  statements  help  us  to  see  how  sub- 
jective his  method  may  become  He  maintains 
e.g.,  that  through  the  impression  which  Christ 
makes  upon  us  and  our  experimental  knowledge 
of  His  power  to  confer  freedom  and  deliverance, 
all  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  figure  of  Jesus' 
which  works  thus  upon  us,  belongs  to  legend  or  to 
history  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  impossible.* 

But  it  seems  a  curious  argument  to  maintain 
that  the  impression  which  Jesus  makes  upon  us  is 
the  positive  revelation  made  by  God  in  Christ, 
while  the  Gospels  from  which  we  derive  that 
impression  may  or  may  not  consist  in  this  in- 
stance or  in  that  of  legendary  and  untrustworthy 
matter.  Herrmann  himself  says  that,  in  face  (if 
the  seriousness  of  a  desire  for  a  salvation  which 
means  forgiveness  of  sins  and  life  in  spiritual 
freedom,  the  miravle3  in  the  NT  necessarily  be- 
come of  minor  importance  he  who  has  found 
Jesus  Himself  to  be  the  ground  of  his  salvation 
lias  no  need  of  those  miracles  (op.  cit.  p.  180).  But 
if  Jesus  is  'found'  through  the  portrait  of  His 
life  presented  to  us  in  the  NT,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  that  life  is  inextricably  bound  up,  from 
its  beginning  to  its  close,  with  the  miraculous,  and 
that  the  impression  which  that  life  has  made 
upon  the  world  has  been  made  by  a  record  from 
which  the  miraculous  cannot  be  eliminated.  Con- 
viction of  sin,  e.g.,  must  precede  deliverance  from 
it ;  and  St.  Peter's  cry,  '  Depart  from  me  ;  for  I  am 
a  sinful  man,  O  Lord'  (Lk  5s),  resulted  not  only 
from  Christ's  teaching,  but  also  from  the  proof  of 
His  miraculous  power. 

7.  It  is  in  this  attitude  towards  the  miraculous, 
and  in  this  effort  to  lessen  its  scope,  that  we  ni; 
find  a  point  of  contact  between  what  we  i 
the  'scientific'  and  the  Ritschlian  school.  "In  a 
large  and  growing  number  of  German  critics  who 
might  be  described  as  '  scientific,'  if  not  as  radical, 
there  is  an  acceptance  of  the  miracles  of  healing 
as  due  to  the  power  of  the  personality  of  Jesus 
and  to  the  response  of  faith  which  He  evoked. 
We  may  see  this  in  more  or  less  degree  in  the 
statements  of  O.  Holtzmann  (Lcbni  Jesit,  pp.  58, 
149,  166),  or  in  those  of  Purrer  (Das  Lebcn  Jesu 
Chrixti,  pp.  129,  130),  or  in  Bousset  (Was  wissen 
'inrvon  Jesus?,  p.  56).  So,  too,  statements  of  a 
similar  kind  meet  us  again  and  again  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  given  us  in  the 
series  of  popular  little  books  on  the  religious- 
historical  aspects  of  Christianity,  which  is  now  in 
course  of  publication  in  Germany  (cf.  Die  Wunder 
im  NT,  pp.  32ft'.,  51  ff ,  by  Traub).f    And  in  our 

*  See,  e.g..  Communion  with  God,  p.  177,  and  cf.  p.  81ff- 
Eng.  tr.,  for  other  statements  made  above. 

t  See  on  the  value  of  these  little  books  the  Hibbert  Journal. 
January  1006. 
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own  country  we  remember  how  decisively  Dr  P 
Gardner  would  discriminate  between  mere'wonders 
of  healing  and  'miracles  proper,'  and  how  he 
describes  Jesus  as  a  healer  of  disease  as  his- 
toric. * 

But  at  the  same  time  it  is  evident  how  much 
there  is  which  is  arbitrary  in  this  modern  treat- 
ment of  the  miraculous.  Tims  Lopin  justly  criti- 
cises Schmiedel's  attitude  in  this  connexion.t 
Schmiedel  distinctly  affirms  that  it  would  be 
wrong  in  any  investigation  of  the  miracle- narra- 
tives of  the  liospels  to  start  from  any  such 
postulate  or  axiom  as  that  miracles  are  impossible 
(Encyc.  Bibl.  art.  '  Gospels'  col.  1S76).  But  a  few 
pages  later  in  the  same  art  icle  (col.  18S.">)  lie  writes 
that  it  is  quite  permissible  for  us  to  regard  as 
historical  only  those  cures  of  the  elass  which  even 
at  the  present  day  physicians  are  able  to  effect  by 
psychical  methods— as,  mure  especially,  cures  of 
mental  maladies  (cf.  also  Harnack,  Das  IVcxcndrs 
Christ cntums,  p.  IS).  The  same  occasional  power 
is  ascribed  to  .Jesus  by  Professor  N.  Schmidt,  The 
Prophet  of  Xazanth,  p.  :>G4. 

So,  too,  Schmiedel  (op.  cit.  col.  \HH-2)  and  Wendt 
(Die  Lehre  Jesu,  p.  471)  agree  in  interpreting  the 
words  in  our  Lord's  menage  to  the  Baptist  as 
referring  to  the  spiritually  dead,  '  the  dead  are 
raised'  (Mt  IIs,  Lk  7J-),  just  as  in  their  opinion 
the  preceding  words  are  to  be  interpreted  of  the 
spiritually  lame  and  blind.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  previous  clauses  are  to 
be  interpreted  in  any  such  spiritual  sense,  and 
the  Evangelists  evidently  did  not  so  interpret 
them.  It  is  urged  that  we  can  find  a  precedent  for 
this  spiritual  interpretation  in  the  familiar  passage 
Is  33' ;  but  nothing  is  said  in  Isaiah  of  the  raising 
of  the  dead,  a  fact  entirely  ignored  by  N.  Schmidt, 
who  is  atone  with  Schmiedel  and  Wendt  in  their  in 
terpretation  (I.e.  p.  23S).  Moreover,  it  is  very  open 
to  question  if  there  was  any  Jewish  expectation 
that  the  Messiah  would  raise  the  dead,  so  that  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke  had  no  ground  of  general 
belief  upon  which  to  base  the  raisings  of  the 
dead  which  they  so  evidently  attributed  to  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  Even  if  there  are  isolated  state- 
ments in  Jewish  theology  which  attribute  to  the 
Messiah  the  power  of  raising  the  dead,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  far  more  generally  believed 
that  God  would  Himself  raise  the  dead.  Fur- 
ther, even  in  those  passages  which  do  attribute 
this  power  to  the  Messiah,  it  is  most,  important 
to  remember  that  they  refer  to  the  resurrection 
of  all  the  dead,  and  that  there  is  no  allusion  of 
any  kind  in  Jewish  writings  to  the  raising  by  the 
Messiah  of  single  individuals  (cf.  Edersheim,  Life 
and  Times  ofjrsus  thi  Messiah,  i.  p.  632). 

But  this  attitude,  maintained  by  some  of 
Hitachi's  followers  and  by  the  representative  critics 
of  the  '  scientific '  school,  extends  to  a  crucial  ques- 
tion and  a  crucial  miracle,  viz.  the  Resurrection  of 
our  Lord  from  the  dead.  We  may  readily  grant 
Ritschl's  own  acceptance  of  this  fundamental  his- 
torical fact  of  Christian  belief.  £  But  what  is  to  be 
said  of  a  large  number  of  his  followers?  Some 
of  them  would  no  doubt  allow  that  Christ  awoke 
to  a  heavenly  life  with  God,  or  they  would  labour 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  Easter  faith  and 
the  Easter  message  ;  or  they  would  allow  that  the 
Resurrection  was  a  fact  of  religious  faith,  or  that, 
whilst  the  traditional  record  is  often  doubtful,  the 
essential  contents  of  the  record  are,  and  mean, 
everything.^  But  it  is  upon  this  question  of  the 
Resurrection  that  Feine  rightly  takes  his  stand, 
and  upon  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  this  fact 

*  A  Historic  View  nfthe  NT,  p.  Hlff. 

t  J*huk  Mexxie  et  Fi'h  de  Dicv.  1005,  pp.  lxvi.  lsvii. 

I  See  the  remarks  nf  Garvie,  The  Ritxchlt'in  Theology,  p.  225. 

S  Orr,  Jlitschlian  Theology,  p.  203. 


ChrUt3-  satiafact01'y  P'cture  0f  tlie  historical 
If  we  turn  again  to  one  of  the  most  prominent 
critics  who  may  be  classed  as  Ritschtiaiis  A  Har- 
nack, we  are  not  only  met  by  his  famous  distinc- 
tion between  the  Easter  faith  and  the  Easter 
message,  but  we  also  become  aware  that  his 
claudication  of  the  Gospel  miracles  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  increase  our  belief  and  confidence  in  the 
character  of  the  Gospel  narrative.  Harnack  admits 
indeed,  that  the  spiritual  power  of  Jesus  was  so 
great  that  we  cannot  dismiss  ofi'hand  as  an  illusion 
the  reports  that  He  could  make  the  blind  to  sec 
or  the  deaf  to  hear.  But,  apart  from  these  reports 
of  surprising  cures,  Harnack  would  regard  the 
stories  of  the  miraculous  which  are  connected  with 
Jesus  as  arising  from  exaggerations  of  natural 
and  impressive  events,  or  from  the  projection  of 
inner  experiences  on  to  the  outer  world,  or  from 
an  interest  in  the  fulfilment  of  OT  records,  or  from 
various  parables  and  sayings,  In  these  and  in 
similar  ways  the  miraculous  stories  arose.  And 
yet,  after  all  is  said,  it  will  be  noticed  that  there 
are  narratives  of  miracles  which  do  not  fall  under 
the  above  heads,  and  these  Harnack  comprises 
under  one  category  as  impenetrable  stories,  the 
secret  of  which  we  cannot  solve.f 

8.  One  other  and  important  point  in  which  the 
'scientific  '  German  theologians  and  the  left  wing 
of  Ritschl's  followers  agree  is  in  the  rejection  of 
the  Apostolic  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
And  with  this  rejection  there  must  needs  be  a 
serious  weakening  of  the  evidence  as  to  our  Lord's 
Deity,  although  no  doubt  this  evidence  may  be 
substantiated  from  the  Synoptists  alone.  The 
remarkable  thing  is  that  both  Ritschlian  and 
'scientific'  critics  are  alike  impressed  with  the 
indications  that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  source  or  sources  full  of  minute  details 
and  vivid  recollections. 

Thus  Wendt,  while  he  refers  the  Gospel  to  some  Christian 
of  Asia  Minor,  admits  that  this  Evangelist,  whoever  he  was, 
belonged  to  the  same  circle  in  which  the  old  Apostle  St.  John 
had  lived,  and  that  he  thus  had  access  to  written  information 
and  to  oral  tradition  received  from  the  beloved  disciple  (Das 
Johannesevangelium,  p.  216ff.).  P.  W.  Schmidt,  in  his  Die 
Geschichte  Jesu  (1904,  p.  95),  cannot  help  feeling  the  force  of 
the  exact  and  minute  geographical  references  which  the  Fourth 
Gospel  contains,  although  he  rejects  the  Johannine  authorship. 
Von  Soden,  although  he  refuses  to  rank  the  Fourth  Gospel 
amongst  the  historical  sources  for  a  '  Life '  of  Jesus,  admits  on 
the  same  page  that  the  writer  of  that  Gospel  had  access  to  good 
traditions  in  his  notices  of  place  and  time,  in  the  small  details 
which  mark  his  recitals,  and  in  his  information  as  to  various 
personalities  (Die  wicktigsten  Fragcn  im,  Lehen  Jem,  1904, 
p.  5).J  If  we  turn  to  English  critics  we  find  Dr.  Percj-  Gardner 
inclined  to  follow  Dr.  Harnack's  view  that  the  Fourth  Gospel 
was  the  work  of  John  the  Elder,  who  was  a  disciple  of  John  the 
son  of  Zebedee.  Dr.  Gardner,  too,  is  so  impressed  with  the 
writer's  precise  local  knowledge,  that  he  thinks  it  may  well  have 
been  derived  from  one  of  the  Apostles,  and  very  likely  from 
John  the  son  of  Zebedee. § 

So  far  as  English  criticism  is  concerned,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  anything  which  has  been  urged  has 
broken  down  the  strong  lines  of  defence  which  we 


*  Thus,  in  dwelling  upon  the  contending  parties  and  their 
disputes  as  lo  the  'historical'  and  the  'biblical'  Christ,  Feine 
writes  :  '  Die  Streitfrage  lief  also  darauf  hinaus,  ob  die  Aufer- 
stehung  Jesu  mit  in  der  Bild  des  geschichtlichen  Christus 
einzubezichen  sei  odemicht';  cf.  i>ff.v  Christentum,  Jesu  und 
das  Ckristriitiim  der  Apoxtel,  1904,  p.  54. 

t  See  especially-  the  reply  of  Prof.  W.  Walther  of  Rostock  to 
Harnack's  Das  Wenen  des  Christentums-',  1004,  pp.  47,  48. 
Harnack's  last  category  is  expressed  by  the  word  '  Undurchdring- 
liches.'  Reference  should  also  be  made  to  T.  H.  Wright's  The 
Finger  of  God,  1903,  p.  194,  and  his  valuable  Appendix  on  the 
view  taken  by  Dr.  Percy  Gardner  and  by  Dr.  Harnack  of  our 
Lord's  miracles,  and  also  on  early  Christian  and  mediaeval 
miracles. 

I  See,  further,  Lepin,  op.  cit.  p.  SCO.  He  rightly  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  Julicher,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Einlritung  (p. 
324),  dismisses  the  attribution  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  a  presbi  ter 
John  as  without  value,  and  regards  the  Gospel  as  composed  by 
a  Christian,  dependent  upon  the  Apostle  John,  at  the  opening 
of  the  2nd  century. 

§  A  Historic  View  of  the  XT,  pp.  153,  184. 
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owe  to  Lightfoot,  Westcott,  Sunday,  and  more 
recently  to  Dr.  Drummond.  As  Dr.  Stanton  has 
ri"htly  urged,  there  must  have  been  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  founded 
upon  Apostolic  testimony,  in  order  to  overcome  the 
prejudice  which  would  be  created  by  the  contrasts 
between  it  and  accounts  which  had  been  more 
generally  received.* 

9.  But  whilst,  in  the  respects  which  we  have 
mentioned,  the  position  of  the  Ititschlian  School 
is  so  unsatisfactory,  we  may  welcome,  with  those 
who  are  not  at  all  in  sympathy  with  Ritschl's 
views  or  with  the  views  of  his  followers,  the 
witness  borne  by  so  many  Ritschlians  to  a  living 
Lord  and  the  unique  place  which  they  assign  to  the 
Person  of  Christ  in  any  account  of  Christianity.  + 

Among  those,  e.g.,  who  are  classed  as  Ritschlians  we  have  on 
the  one  hand  men  like  Troeltsch  supporting  strongly  and 
ardently  the  value  of  the  study  of  Comparative  Religion  for  a 
right  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  maintaining  that  the 
religious-historical  method  should  be  applied  to  every  depart- 
ment of  theological  thought;  whilst  Hamack,  with  Reischle, 
hesitates  to  follow,  and  is  evidently  alive  to  the  fact  that  the 
method  in  question  may  be  carried  too  far.  Dr.  Harnack's  words 
on  the  subject  are  remarkable.  He  expresses  his  desire  that 
the  German  theological  Faculties  may  remain  so  for  the  pursuit 
of  inquiry  into  the  Christian  religion,  because  Christianity  is 
not  a  religion  by  the  side  of  other  religions,  but  the  religion, 
and  because  Christ  is  not  one  Master  by  the  side  of  other 
Masters,  but  the  Master ;  the  disciples  were  conscious  that  they 
possessed  in  Christ  not  merely  a  Master,  but  that  they  knew 
themselves  to  be  men,  new  men,  redeemed  by  Him,  and  that 
therefore  they  could  preach  Him  as  Saviour  and  Lord.l  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  American  writer,  Professor  W.  A.  Brown, 
sees  in  some  of  Harnack's  statements,  and  in  his  recognition  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  as  that  which  satisfies  the  deepest  depths  of 
humanity,  the  promise  of  a  better  understanding  between  the 
two  parties  in  the  Ritschlian  ranks:  'With  this  recognition  of 
the  anima,  naturaliter  Christiana,  of  a  preparation  for  Christi- 
anity within  the  very  nature  of  man,  we  find  Harnack,  even 
while  insisting  with  Ritschl  upon  the  originality  of  Christianity, 
admitting  the  complementary  truth  for  which  the  speculative 
school  contend.'  § 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  advocates  of  the  religious -his- 
torical method,  at  least  in  its  extreme  form,  show  no  disposition 
to  confine  themselves  to  the  comparison  of  Christianity  with 
other  religions  in  respect  to  its  inward  witness  alone ;  they 
extend  this  comparison  to  the  historical  facts  of  the  NT,  and 
they  do  so  in  a  manner  which  savours  of  recklessness  and  ex- 
travagance. ||  The  need  of  caution  seems  to  be  admitted  even 
by  Pfleiderer  when  he  writes,  *  Before  all  things,  we  must  guard 
against  the  constant  practice  of  imagining  that  the  inward 
affinity  of  religious  conceptions  implies  a  connexion  in  their 
external  history.' IT 

And  when  we  turn  to  the  Ritschlians,  it  is  evident  that  men 
like  Reischle  are  well  aware  of  the  many  safeguards  with  which 
th-;  religinus-historiea!  method  and  its  study  should  be  guarded.** 
His  criticism,  e.g.  that  we  should  note  not  only  points  of  like- 
ness but  points  of  unlikeness  in  any  pursuit  of  the  method  in 
question,  is  endorsed  by  Heinrici  and  others,  who  have  joined 
with  Harnack  in  opposing   the   religious -historical   study  of 


*  The  Gospels  as  Historical  Documents,  i.  p.  277;  and  cf.  to 
the  same  effect,  Sanday,  The  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
1905,  pp.  15,  41 ;  see  also  Dr.  Chase,  Cambridge  Theological 
Essays,  1005,  p.  383.  Mr.  Convbeare  has  the  boldness  to  assure 
us  that  any  modern  scholar  who  upholds  the  hypothesis  of  the 
Apostolic  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  at  least  as  wanting 
in  perspective  and  insight  as  the  much  derided  upholders  of  the 
view  that  the  Pauline  Epistles  were  onlv  concocted  in  the  2nd 
cent.  (Uibbert  Journal,  July  1903,  p.  620).  But  he  takes  no 
notice  of  Dr.  Dnimmond's  defence,  and,  whilst  he  is  loud  in  his 
praises  of  the  Abbe  Loisy,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
another  liberal  Romanist,  Pere  Calmes,  has  now  given  us  an 
admirable  defence  of  the  Johannine  authorship,  Vflunngih 
selon  Saint  Jean,  1900.  For  a  sharp  and  decisive  reply  to  the 
extraordinary  attack  by  Kreyenbiihl  upon  the  authorship,  see 
Gutjahr,  Die  Glaubenswurdigkeit  des  Irenaischen  Zengitisses 
uberdie  Abfassung  des  viertcn  kanonischen  EeangeUum's,  1904, 
p.  4  ff. 

t  See  Orr,  The  Christian  View  of  God  and  the  World,  pp.  53, 
<D-,OT\.vhe  central  P,ace  of  Christ's  Person  in  His  religion. 
Kitwhliamsm  is  perhaps  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  deter- 
mined attempt  to  find  the  whole  contents  of  Christianity  in  the 
1  erson  of  Christ'  (Cambridge  Theological  Essoys,  1905,  p.  517) 

.  Die  Aufgabe  der  theol.  Facultdten  und  die  allnememe 
l^ftontnsieschichte,  pp.  16,  17. 

g  The  Eisenre  of  Christianity,  1903,  pp.  236,  2S7 

II  See,  e.g..  Dr.  Blass  on  Gunkel's  extraordinary  theory  as  to 
the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  on  the  third  day, ' Expos,' Times 
xvi.  [1904]  p.  14  ;  and  the  present  writer  mav  refer  to  The  7W/- 
mo«V  of  St.  Paul  to  Christ,  pp.  .VJ0,  5H7."  or  A.  Meyers  Die 
Aufrrxtehunn  Christi.  1905   p   167 

*,forf«.c'*r'%''/'».C'»n'V/''"'»  of  Christ,  pp.  153,  154. 

See  his  Iheologte  und  Jidigionsgeschichte,  1904,  p.  27 ff. 


Christianity  as  if  it  were  only  one  of  many  religions  Thus 
Heinrici  insists  with  great  force  that  if  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
is  considered  from  the  religious-historical  point  of  view  it  is 
unique;  and  in  the  same  manner  A.  Jeremias,  in  answer  to 
Gunkel,  insists  that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  as  it  is  described 
as  taking  place,  is  without  analogy  in  any  other  religion."  In 
the  same  pamphlet  Reischle  warns  us  against  the  danger  of 
attaching  too  great  value  to  analogies,  and  transforming  them 
into  relations  of  dependence.  He  does  not  deny  that  analogies 
exist  between  Oriental  religions  and  Christianity,  but  he  is 
keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  their  right  and  correct  apprecia- 
tion is  a  very  difficult  matter.  He  allows,  e.g.,  the  existence  of 
a  Jewish  Gnosticism  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  but  he  regards  as  a 
fantastic  hypothesis  Gunkel's  attempt  to  attach  to  this  Jewish 
Gnosticism  an  important  role  in  establishing  points  of  con- 
nexion between  Christianity  and  other  religions  (op.  eit.  pp.  30 
31).  So,  too,  he  rightly  draws  attention  to  the  danger  of  over- 
valuing the  form  of  an  expression  to  the  neglect  of  the  actual 
meaning  of  its  contents,  and  he  quotes  the  aphorism,  '  Si  duo 
dicunt  idem,  non  est  idem'  (op.  cit.  pp.  31,  33).  He  further 
illustrates  this  position  by  the  use  of  the  familiar  formula,  '  In 
the  Name  of  Jesus,'  of  which  Heitmiiller  has  made  so  inuch.t 
Such  words  might,  nodoubt,  be  employed  as  a  magical  or  super- 
stitious formula,  but  they  might  also  be  used  as  a  confession  of 
Christian  faith  in  Jesus,  or  as  an  invocation  to  Him  in  prayer, 
or  as  an  appeal  to  Him  as  the  Mediator  with  God. 

Once  more,  and  above  all,  Reischle  rightly  insists  upon  the 
insurmountable  limits  which  beset  the  religious-historical 
method  in  any  endeavour  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  personal 
religious  life  of  great  religious  personalities.  If  this  is  difficult 
in  the  cose  of  Paul,  it  is  still  more  so,  urges  Reischle,  in  the  case 
of  Jesus  (op.  cit.  pp.  42,  43).  t 

10.  But  this  acknowledgment  of  the  marvellous 
personality  of  Jesus  may  not  only  be  seen  in  tlie 
writings  of  the  Ritschlian  School  and  its  various 
and  variant  members.  We  may  recognize  it— it  is 
not  too  much  to  say — in  German  writers  of  every 
school  and  in  German  works  which  appeal  to  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 

Amongst  modern  Church  historians  in  Germany  no  name 
stands  more  deservedly  high  than  that  of  von  Dobschiitz.  "Tlie 
Apologist,'  he  tells  us  in  the  concluding  words  of  his  work  on 
Primitive  Life  in  the  Early  Church,  'could  point  triumphantly 
to  the  realization  of  the  moral  ideal  among  Christians  of  every 
standing.  That  was  due  to  the  power  which  issued  from  Jesi.s 
Christ,  and  actually  transformed  men.  In  the  midst  of  an  old 
and  dying  world  this  new  world  springs  up  with  the  note  of 
victory  running  through  it.  "If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  lie 
against  us?"  "And  this  is  the  victory  which  overcome  th  the 
world,  even  our  faith."  ,  .  .  Christianity  possessed  what  tlie 
speculations  of  Neo-Platonism  lacked,  the  sure  historical  basis 
of  Jesus  Christ's  Person.'  But  the  remarks  of  von  Dobschiilz 
are  of  further  interest,  because  he  again  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance to  be  attached  to  the  Person  and  work  of  Jesus,  in  hie 
contribution  to  the  'Religionsgeschichtliche  Volksbucher,'  in 
the  course  of  publication  in  Germany.  Here,  ton,  he  dwell-, 
upon  the  Apostolic  Age,  and  he  points  out  that  in  it  we  do  not 
only  find  Judaism  with  a  strong  addition  of  Messianic  expecta- 
tion ;  Jesus  had  transformed  the  stiff  monotheistic  belief  in 
God  into  a  living  trust  in  God,  and  a  joyous  spirit  of  adop- 
tion as  God's  children  had  taken  the  place  of  Pharisaic  seif- 
satisfaction  and  timorous  fear.5  Or  we  turn  to  another  seim 
of  hooks,  of  a  somewhat  larger  and  more  expensive  kind,  en- 
titled Lebensfragen,  and  here,  too,  we  meet  with  the  same 
emphatic  testimony.  Thus  Weinel  tells  us  that  the  Hegelian 
philosophy  hindered  Strauss  from  estimating  or  understanding 
the  greatness  of  the  personality  of  Jesus  (Jesus  im  nemuehnten 
Jahrhnndcrt,  p.  42,  1904).  Again,  a  little  later  on  (p.  64),  in 
summing  up  the  significance  of  modern  criticism,  he  declares 
that  no  century  has  striven  so  earnestly  to  discover  the  featun  b 
of  the  true  historical  Jesus  as  the  nineteenth ;  and  he  points  01 1 
that  whilst  almost  all  the  witnesses  whom  he  cites  in  prool  of 
this  occupy  a  critical  standpoint  in  dealing  with  tradition,  they 
show  at  least  respect,  and  for  the  most  part  reverence,  for  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  and  have  recognized  the  power  of  salvation  in  the 
gospel  which  He  taught.  And  as  this  image  of  Jesus  in  us 
living  reality  and  in  its  purity  is  placed  before  the  eyes  ofmen, 
he  prophesies  that  it  will  win  the  heart  of  humanity  until  an 
men  are  more  and  more  transformed  into  its  likeness. 

11.  But  then  we  have  to  face  the  remarkable 
fact  that  this  picture  of  the  wondrous  personality 
of  Jesus  is  most  frequently  derived  by  advanced 
critics  from  the  Synoptics  alone.  The  Fourth 
Gospel  is  ruled  out  of  court,  or  at  the  best  reduced 
to  a  testimony  of  secondary  worth.     The  account, 

'Heinrici.  Urchrhtentvm,  1902,  p.  38;  A.  Jeremias,  JtaM<"|- 
isches  im  XT,  p.  43 :  'Die  Tatsache  der  Auferstehung  Jesu 
Christi  ist  in  der  Religionsgeschichte  analogielos.' 

t  Im  Xamen  Jena,  1903,  p.  197ff.  ,  „    ■  f 

t  See  on  this  pre-eminence  belonging  to  the  Person  or  L-n'i-" 
in  contrast  to  other  religions,  Fairbairn,  Philosophy  0fSicil'-\\'l' 
pp.  532,  533;  and  Sbderblom,  Die  Ileligionen  der  Erac,  uu. . 
pp.  02-64. 

%  Das  Apostolische  Zeitaltcr,  p.  5. 
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e.g.,  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  if  it  is  no  longer 
treated  after  the  manner  of  Renan  as  h.  flagrant 
deception  to  which  Jesus  lent  Himself,  is  regarded 
not  as  historical  hut  as  allegorical.*  But  even  in 
what  is  allowed  to  us  of  the  Synoptic  record,  doubt 
is  thrown  upon  our  Lord's  claim  to  judge  the 
world,  or  upon  His  declaration  that  He  would  give 
His  life  as  a  ransom  for  many,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  refusal  to  admit,  as  we  have  already  noted, 
a  large  proportion  of  His  miracles  as  historical. 

In  lite  manner  the  significance  of  St.  Paul's 
testimony  to  the  facts  and  teaching  of  the  Gospels, 
as  also  the  significance  of  his  claim  to  work  mir- 
acles in  the  power  wlrieh  Christ  bestowed,  is 
minimized,  if  nut  disregarded. 

We  thus  owe  this  wonderful  picture  of  a  great 
personality  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to  documents 
hearing  the  names  of  three  writers  of  whom  we 
are  assured  that  we  know  very  little,  and  whose 
claims  to  be  the  authors  of  tlie  hooks  (in  their 
present  shape  at  all  events)  which  bear  their 
names  must  be  very  largely  and  seriously  dis- 
counted. And  yet  these  obscure  writers  have 
given  us  the  picture  of  a  life  and  of  a  teaching  the 
beauty  and  the  excellence  of  which  mankind  has 
never  ceased  to  acknowledge. 

'  Here,'  sayg  a  learned  and  cultured  Jew,  after  allowing  that 
the  Svn.tptio  Gospels  do  ran  tain  teaching  which  in  comparison 
with  average  Judaism  is  both  valuable  and  original,  both  new 
and  true,  '  we  have  religion  and  morality  joined  together  at  a 
white  heat,  of  intensity.  The  teaching  often  glows  with  light 
and  fire.  .  .  .  The  luminous  juxtaposition  of  even  familiar  OT 
doctrines  mavbe  novel  and  stimulating.  The  combination  of 
Dt  fi»  5  with  Lv  1913—the  love  of  God  with  the  love  of  man- 
in  Mk  122*31  was  surely  a  brilliant  flash  of  the  highest  religious 
genius/ 1  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  'the  first-classness '  of  the 
Synoptics,  and  points  out  that  there  are  one  or  two  facts 
which  still  tend  to  weaken  the  effect  of  the  best  Rabbinic 
teachings  and  sayings  upon  the  average  Jewish  consciousness. 
The  first  fact  is  that  'these  nobler  sayings  and  teachings  are 
buried  in  a  mass  of  greatly  inferior  matter,  so  that  they  are 
dilficult  to  unearth.  They  are  not  collected  together  in  a  lovely 
setting,  united  and  illumined  by  the  story  of  a  noble  life.'  He 
farther  remarks  that,  suppose  we  make  a  selection  of  the  great 
sayings  and  teachings  of  the  Talmud  and  the  Midrash,  it  must 
b^  admitted  that  the  same  'powerful,  driving,  and  emotional 
effect  as  the  sayings  and  teachings  of  the  Gospels '  is  not  pro- 
duced. ; 

12.  But  we  note  that  this  picture  is  in  many 
respects  entirely  opposed  to  current  Jewish  concep- 
tions of  the  day.  No  one  has  emphasized  this  more 
strongly  than  Bousset  in  relation  to  the  Jewish 
anticipations  and  expectations  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Cod.  He  insists,  indeed,  upon  the  Messianic  con- 
sciousness of  Jesus,  without  which  he  regards  not 
only  the  whole  work  of  Jesus,  but  the  conduct  of 
His  disciples  after  His  death,  as  unintelligible. 
But  if  Jesus  regarded  Himself  as  the  Messiah,  it 
is  evident,  continues  Bousset,  that  He  did  so  in 
a  manner  totally  opposed  to  the  predominant  and 
current  Jewish  expectations.  Spiritual  concep- 
tions of  the  Messiah  were  not  altogether  wanting, 
hut  political  hopes  always  occupied  the  central 
place  in  the  picture.  In  the  sense  of  such  hopes 
Jesus  was  not  the  Messiah,  and  would  never  have 
become  so.  He  expected  the  sovereignty  of  God 
and  not  that  of  Israel,  the  victory  of  good  and  the 
judgment  of  evil,  not  the  triumph  of  the  Jew  and 
the  annihilation  of  the  Roman  ;  He  preached  a 
kingdom  in  which  the  vision  of  God  was  granted 
to  the  pure,  and  as  the  preparer  for  and  the  ruler 
in  that  kingdom  He  regarded  Himself.§  But  the 
Synoptists  no  less  than  St.  John  furnish  us  with 
another  picture  which   was  even  more  decisively 

"Sse.tf.p.,  the  remarks  of  Loisy.  Antonr  d'un  petit  linre,  1903, 
P.  97ff.  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I.ois^s  fellow-countryman 
and  religionist  Th.  Calmes  L'Evangile  selon  Saint  Jean,  1906, 
PP-  6S,  75. 

t  C.  G.  Montefiore,  '  The  Svnoptic  Gospels  and  the  Jewish 
Consciousness,'  in  the  Hibbert  Journal,  July  1905,  p.  658. 

I  lb.  p.  652. 

5  See  Bousset's  remarks  in  his  Was  wissen  wir  von  Jesus  1 
P.  6L 


opposed  to  the  current  conceptions  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  the  picture  of  a  suiiering  Messiah  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  'the  idea  of  the  Mess,,,,!,. 
suHenngs  and  death  is  one  that  wakes  no  echo  in 
the  heart  ot  any  Jewish  contemporary  of  our  Lord 
not  excepting  even  His  disciple."  ia  sU(>rti  ^ 
words  or  Dalnmn  are  amply  justilied,  'Huilerm.r 
and  death  for  the  actual  possessor  of  the  Messiuiic 
dignity  are  in  fact  unimaginable  acionlm-.  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Gospels  *  (  Words  of  Jesus,  p  205 
Kng.  tr.). 

'Nothing  could  mark  more  strongly  the  contrast  between 
Jewish  Mfsst:mi<-  notions  and  the  picture  of  the  Messiah  as 
realized  in  »iir  (impels  than  the  following  passage  Iron,  the 
Jewish  hnct/clopi'tlta:  "  Jesus'  word  on  the  cmss  ".My  (;od 
my  Cod,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me '! "  was  in  all  its  i'liiplil-at  ions 
itsulf  a  disproof  of  the  exaggerated  claims  made  tor  Him  nftcr 
Hi*  death  by  His  disciples.  The  very  form  of  Hw  punishment 
would  disprove  those  claims  in  Jewish  eves.  No  Messiah  that 
Jews  could  recognise  could  suffer  such  a  death.'"  f 

This  representation  of  a  suH'ering  Messiah  which 
the  Gospels  presented  so  uncompromisingly,  pressed 
hard  for  a  solution  upon  the  famous  founder  of  the 
Tubingen  School : 

'  Never  was  that  which  bore  the  outward  appearance  of  ruin 
and  annihilation  turned  into  sb.cn  signal  and  decisive  victory 
and  so  glorious  a  passage  into  life,  as  in  the  death  of  Jesus.  Up 
to  this  time  there  was  always  a  possibility  that  He  and  the 
people  might  come  to  agree  on  the  ground  of  the  Messianic 
faith  .  .  .  but  His  death  made  a  complete  and  irreparable 
breach  between  Him  and  Judaism.  A  death  like  His  made  it 
impossible  for  the  Jew,  as  long  as  he  remained  a  Jew,  to  be- 
lieve in  Him  as  the  Messiah.  To  believe  in  Him  as  the  Messiah 
aftL-r  His  djing  such  a  death  involved  the  removal  from  the 
conception  of  the  Messiah  of  all  the  Jewish  and  carnal  elements 
which  were  associated  with  if  (Church  tiittory,  i.  p.  i-l.  Eng. 
tr.). 

Baur's  solution  of  the  difficulty  forms  one  of 
the  most  curious  pages  in  the  history  of  modern 
criticism.  He  allows  that  nothing  but  the  miracle 
of  the  Resurrection  could  restore  the  faith  of  the 
disciples  after  such  a  death  as  that  of  the  Cross, 
and  yet  he  assures  us  in  the  same  breath  that  the 
question  as  to  the  nature  and  the  reality  of  the 
Resurrection  lies  outside  the  sphere  of  historical 
inquiry.  What  history  requires  is  not  so  much 
the  fact  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus,  as  the  belief 
that  it  was  a  fact. 

In  more  recent  utterances  we  seem  to  catch  an 
echo  of  Baur's  words,  and  his  remarks  anticipate 
Harnack's  familiar  distinction  between  the  Easter 
faith  and  the  Easter  message.  The  Easter  faith, 
according  to  Harnack,  is  «,  conviction  which  tells 
us  that  the  Crucified  has  achieved  an  inward 
victory  over  death,  and  lias  entered  into  eternal 
life.  But  this  so-called  Easter  faith  appears,  not 
unjustly,  to  many  thoughtful  minds  to  do  away 
with  the  need  of  Easter  altogether.  The  Crucified 
overcame  death  on  Good  Friday,  so  far,  that  is, 
as  an  inward  triumph  was  concerned.  On  Good 
Friday,  and  not  upon  the  third  day.  He  entered 
upon  eternal  life.  And  if  nothing  special  happened 
on  Easter  Day,  there  seams  to  be  little  sense  or 
point  in  talking  about  '  Easter  faith.'  X 

But,  further,  this  contrast  between  the  current 
ideas  of  the  Messiah  and  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus 
in  the  Gospels  may  be  illustrated  from  the  succeed- 
ing history  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  from  the  cul- 

*  Mnirhead,  Esehatology  of  Jesus,  1904,  p.  256.  See,  further, 
Fairbairn.  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  p.  308ff.  ;  J.  Drum- 
mond,  The  Jewish  Messiah,  1877,  pp.  356,  357  ;  Row,  Jesus  of 
the  Euannelists*,  pp.  140,  213  ;  Bishop  Gore,  Bainptan  Lectures, 
p.  102.  The  whole  appendix  in  Schurer'a  GJV*  ii.  p.  553  if., 
entitled  '  Der  leidende  Messias,'  should  be  consulted. 

t  Professor  Votaw  (Chicago),  'The  Modern  Jewish  View  o! 
Jesus.'  in  the  Biblical  World,  xxvi.  No.  2  [Aug.  19051,  P-  110. 
The  passage  above  is  cited  from  the  Jewish  Encyc.  vii.  p.  166  ; 
and  the  present  writer  would  venture  to  refer  for  further  litera- 
ture to  the  Witness  of  the  Epistles,  pp.  23,  360. 

*  See  Dr.  Walther's  valuable  criticism.  Ad.  Harnaek's  Westn 
des  Christentums  fur  die  christliche  Gemeinde  gepntft  &,  1904, 
p.  134;  and  also  Dr.  F.  Blass,  'Science  and  Sophistry '  in  Expos. 
Times,  Oct.  1904. 
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initiation  of  the  Jewish  hopes  in  the  pretender  Bar 
Cochba  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  The  report  was 
circulated  that  the  Messiah  had  at  last  appeared, 
and  fabulous  numbers  are  said  to  have  joined  his 
standard  in  insurrection  against  the  Romans.  \ve 
know  how  the  struggle  ended  in  terrible  disaster 
to  the  Jews,  although  for  some  few  years  they 
fought  with  all  their  characteristic  stubbornness 
and  desperation.  But  the  chief  actor  in  the  drama, 
Bar  Cochba,  reveals  to  us  only  too  plainly  the 
kind  of  Messiah  whom  the  majority  of  the  Jews 
expected,  and  whom  they  were  prepared  to  wel- 
come: 'Jesus  ottered  Himself  unresistingly  to 
death ;  the  impostor  died  in  arms  .  .  whatever 
Jesus  Christ  was  not,  this  pretender  was.  What- 
ever this  pretender  was,  Jesus  Christ  was  not.'* 
One  feature  in  the  new  Messiah's  career  may  be 
specially  noted,  viz.  the  absence  of  any  attempt 
on  his  part  to  work  miracles,  although  no  doubt 
all  sorts  of  exaggerated  stories  of  strength  and 
power  gathered  round  his  name.f  But  it,  as  we 
are  told,  there  Mas  an  irresistible  tendency  to 
attribute  miraculous  powers  to  the  Messiah,  if,  as 
Professor  Percy  Gardner  asserts,  there  was  every 
probability  that  whether  actual  or  not  the  miracles 
would  be  reported,  bow  is  it  that  no  such  miracles 
gathered  around  the  name  of  Bar  Cochba?  Is  not 
the  only  explanation  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  actually  worked  miracles,  while 
the  pretender  worked  none? X  Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten in  this  connexion  that  the  Jews  in  early 
times  never  attempted  to  deny  that  our  Lord 
wrought  miracles  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  admitted 
the  miracles,  whilst  they  referred  them  to  Satanic 
arts  or  to  a  knowledge  of  the  sorcery  which  Jesus 
had  brought  with  Him  from  Egypt. §  In  the  same 
manner  the  modern  Jews  admit  that  our  Lord 
gained  His  notoriety  not  merely  from  His  teach- 
ing but  from  His  miracles,  specially  from  those 
which  He  wrought  as  a  healer  of  the  sick.  '  It 
was  not,'  writes  Dr.  Kohler  in  the  Jewish  Encyc. 
vii.  p.  167,  'as  the  teacher  of  new  religious  prin- 
ciples nor  as  a  new  lawgiver,  but  as  a  new  won- 
der worker  that  Jesus  won  fame  and  influence 
among  the  simple  inhabitants  of  Galilee  in  his  life- 
time.' || 

13.  But  there  were  other  claims  made  by  our 
Lord,  in  addition  to  the  claim  to  work  miracles,  and 
of  thuse  yveat  and  supernatural  claims  it  may  be 
said  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  derived  from  the 
picture  of  the  Messiah  which  meets  us  in  the  OT. 
Some  words  remarkable  in  their  hearing  upon  this 
subject  were  uttered  by  Dr.  Charles  in  speaking 
before  the  University  of  Oxford  on  '  The  Messiah 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Christ  of  the  New 
Testament'  • 

'  As  other  claims  which  are  without  parallel  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  we  shall  mention  first  His  claim 
to  judge  the  world  ;  and  next,  to  forgive  sin  ;  and,  finally,  to  be 
the  Lord  of  life  and  death.  In  the  Old  Testament  these  pre- 
rogatives belong  to  God  alone  as  the  essential  Head  of  the 
kingdom,  and  appear  in  those  prophetic  descriptions  of  the 
kingdom  which  ignore  the  figure  of  the  Messiah,  and  represent 
God  as  manifesting  'Himself  among  men.  Here,  then,  we  have 
the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  claiming  not  only  to  fulfil  the  Old 
Testament  prophecies  of  the  various  ideals  of  the  Messiah,  but 
also  to  discharge  the  functions  of  God  Himself  in  relation  to  the 
kingdom.' 1J 


*  Row,  Jexus  of  the  Erannelista.  p.  147  ff. 
t  Edersheim,  History  nf  (he  Jewish  X  at  inn   p  200ff 
t  See  especially  the  Church  Quarterly  Review,  Jan   1004 
«  J'*«*  Christ  in  the  Talmud (LaMe),  p.  45  [Eng.  tr.J. 
II  The  Modern  Jewish  View  of  Jesus,  by  Prof.  Votaw,  p.  109, 
Chicago  Limversitv  Press,  190ft. 

ulV?!"'1''?-  Gt'\  stLries-  v-  [lftn21  P-  25S-  In  Jewis«  apoca- 
lyptic literature,  it  should  he  added,  the  Messiah  is  in  many 
cases  the  agent  of  God  in  the  judgment  which  takes  place  at 
the  beginning  or  close  of  the  Messianic  reign;  even  in  the  final 
judgment  He  is  represented  as  God's  agent,  and  only  in  the 
later  section  of  the  Book  of  Eooch  does  He  appear  as  the  jud^e 
at  the  last  day.  W  e  may  also  contrast  our  Lord's  own  words 
o  £ wi  h  theX'™'  tiC  and  grotesque  descriptions 


Nor  can  it  be  said  with  any  justification  that 
these  Divine  prerogatives  are  ascribed  to  our  Lord 
late  in  time,  or  that  they  were  simply  Christian 
accretions.  We  need  look  no  further  than  St. 
Paul's  earliest  Epistle,  1  Thess.,  to  come  across 
statements  which  ean  scarcely  mean  anything  less 
than  that  our  Lord  was  associated  as  Judge  with 
Cod  the  Father  ;  that  He  is  the  medium  of  salva- 
tion, and  that  we  obtain  life  through  His  death ; 
that  the  prayers  of  Christians  are  to  be  addressed 
to  Him  ;  that  whether  we  wake  or  sleep  our  true 
life  is  in  Him  (cf.  1  Th  3135B-1U).  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  in  such  statements  to 
the  Thessalonians  St.  Paul  is  putting  forward  a 
conception  of  Christ  which  differed  from  that  en- 
tertained by  the  rest  of  the  Church :  *  '  The  Son 
of  God,'  he  writes  to  the  Corinthians,  '  who  was 
preached  among  you  by  us  {not  by  St.  Paul  himself 
alone),  even  by  me  and  Silvanus  and  Timothy, 
was  not  yea  and  nay,  but  in  him  is  yea,'  2  Co  l18 
(cf.  1  Th  l1).  Moreover,  in  the  expression  '  the 
Son  of  God '  St.  Paul's  teaching  no  less  than  that 
of  the  Gospels  indicates  a  unique  relationship  be- 
tween the  Father  and  the  Son;  cf.  e.g.  Ko  83-32. 
And  if  we  ask  whence  St.  Paul's  conception  was 
derived,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  maintain 
that  it  was  derived  from  the  statements  and  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord  Himself. 

There  is  a  famous  passage  contained  in  two  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  which  so  strongly  resembles 
the  phraseology  of  St.  John  that  it  has  been  called, 
and  not  unjustly,  an  aerolite  from  the  Johannine 
heaven  :  '  All  things  have  been  delivered  unto  me 
of  my  Father,  and  none  knoweth  the  Son  save  the 
Father,  neither  doth  any  know  the  Father  save 
the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to 
reveal  him'  (Mt  ll-7,  Lk  1(F).  Dr.  Harnack, 
although  he  does  not  deny  that  Jesus  spoke  these 
words,  weakens  their  force  and  meaning,  and  it  is 
well  to  turn  for  a  criticism  of  his  statements  to 
Dr.  Swete's  remarks  on  '  The  Teaching  of  Christ,' 
Expositor  (6th  Series,  vii.  [1903]  p.  407) : 

'The  knowledge  claimed  is  that  of  a  son,  and  it  rests  upon 
son  ship  ;  it  is  a  strange  misreading  of  the  words  which  reverses 
this  order,  as  Professor  Harnack  seems  to  do — it  is  not  know- 
ledge which  makes  Christ  "the  Son,"  but  sonship  which 
enables  Him  to  know.  He  declares  that  He  knows  God  as  only 
a  son  can  know  his  father,  and  that  this  knowledge.  iB  not  a 
possession  which  other  sons  of  God  naturally  Bhare  with  Him, 
but  one  which  belongs  of  right  to  Him  alone,  and  to  others  only 
so  far  as  He  is  pleased  to  impart  it.  This  is  to  claim  not  only 
unit] ue  knowledge,  but  a  unique  Sonship.  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover any  essential  difference  between  this  statement  of  St. 
Matthew  and  the  closing  words  of  St.  John's  prologue.' 
The  Abbe  Loisy  does  not  allow  that  our  Lord  ever 
spoke  these  words,  but  affirms  that  they  are  derived 
from  some  primitive  Church  tradition  ;  and  he 
goes  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  they  were  derived,  in 
part  at  all  events,  from  Sir  51. t  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  such  words  could  have  found 
the  place  which  they  occupy  in  two  of  our  Gospels 
unless  they  were  spoken  by  our  Lord.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  they  are  regarded,  not  merely 
by  conservative  but  by  '  scientific '  critics,  as  form- 
ing part  of  that  'collection  of  discourses'  which 
probably  comes  to  us  from  the  Apostle  St.  Matthew- 
Indeed,' Keim  long  ago  affirmed  that  there  is  no 
more  violent  criticism  than  that  which  Strauss  had 
introduced,  viz.,  the  repudiation  of  a  passage  so 
strongly  attested.  Moreover,  the  alleged  depen- 
dences upon  Sir  51  are  in  reality  very  superficial; 
in  some  particulars  the  alleged  likenesses  are  siicli 
as  might  be  found  in  the  utterances  of  any  Jewish 
speakers.     It  may  also  be  noted  that  while  the 


See,  further,  Dr.  Sanday,  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gosf>el, 
p.  231 ;  Bishop  Gore,  The  Permanent  Creed  and  the  Christian 
Idea  of  Sin,  p.  lOff.  If  we  compare  1  Co  2»  and  Ja  2>,  it  W 
notable  how  both  St.  Paul  and  St.  James  can  speak  of  Jesus  as 
1  the  Lord  of  the  (i.e.  the  Divine)  glory.' 

t  See  for  a  recent  criticism,  Cambridge  Theological  amy*, 
1905,  p.  455  ff. 
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points  of  comparison  are  preserved,  the  points  of 
contrast  are  entirely  omitted.  For  example,  Jesus 
the  son  of  Sirach  in  his  prayer  thanks  God  because 
He  has  hearkened  to  him  and  delivered  him  from 
peril;  our  Lord  in  His  prayer  thanks  the  Father 
lor  revealing  to  babes  that  which  had  been  con- 
cealed from  the  wise  and  prudent.* 

But  it  should  further  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  statements  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  do  not  stand  alone  ; 
that  the  Gospel  which  is  probably  the  earliest  of 
the  Synoptics  speaks  of  '  the  Father  *  and  of  '  the 
Son'  absolutely,  and  that  the  words  employed  can 
only  be  fairly  explained  as  assigning  to  our  Lord  a 
unique  relationship  to  God  :  '  But  of  that  day  or 
that  hour  knoweth  no  one,  not  even  the  annuls  in 
heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father'  (Mk  1  :.*"). 
If  such  words  are  suspected,  we  may  fairly  ask 
who  would  have  been  likely  to  introduce  them  ? 
Dr.  Schmiedel,  who  generously  allows  us  to  con- 
struct a  '  scientific '  '  Life  of  Christ '  from  five  say- 
ings and  four  incidents  of  the  Gospels,  does  not 
attempt  to  deny  that  our  Lord  spoke  these  words  ; 
and  although,  of  course,  he  uses  them  for  his  own 
purposes  of  exegesis,  we  may  now  take  it  that 
this  representative  of  the  most  advanced  criticism 
allows  us  to  regard  this  verse  in  St.  Mark's  Gospel 
as  an  utterance  of  our  Lurd  Himself. t  Professor 
X.  Schmidt  refuses  to  accept  even  Mk  W-,  and 
regards  the  words  in  question,  '  neither  the  Son,' 
as  probably  an  interpolation  (The  Prophet  of  Naza- 
reth, pp.  147,  231).  Such  words  presuppose,  he 
thinks,  such  a  doctrine  of  subordination  as  was 
cherished  in  the  Church  of  the  second  century. 
But  has  he  forgotten  the  doctrine  of  subordination 
in  1  Co  15'-*,  a  passage  which  even  he  dares  not 
refuse  to  St.  Paul  ? 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Sivete's  remarks,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  above,  we  may  cite  the  following  passage,  as  bearing 
closely  on  our  subject,  from  the  Dean  of  Westminster's  Study 
of  the  Gospels,  p.  109:  'Observe  that  the  titles  "the  Father" 
and  "  the  Son  "  are  used  absolutely  {i.e.  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  loc.  cit.). 
We  are  familiar  with  this  use  from  St.  John's  Gospel.  But  it 
occurs  but  once  again  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Mark  xtii.  32.  . . . 
It  is  an  important  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  connexion  with 
the  Christology  of  John's  Gospel,  that  this  special  mode  of 
speech  is  attested  once  for  St.  Mark  and  once  also  for  the  non- 
Markan  document.  We  could  hardly  have  stronger  evidence, 
from  the  historical  point  of  view,  that  our  Lord  Himself  did 
thus  speak  of  Himself  absolutely  as  "the  Son."  It  is  not 
necessary  to  explain  how  unique  is  the  claim  which  is  put 
forward  by  this  language.'  t 

Professor  X.  Schmidt,  indeed,  has  boldly  argued 
against  this  uniqueness  in  His  relation  to  the 
Father  which  our  Lord  claims,  by  asserting  that 
He  always  availed  Himself  of  the  general  expres- 
sion 'Abba,  Father,'  and  that  the  variants  'my 
Father'  and  '  your  Father  '  were  introduced  by  the 
Greek  Evangelists. §  But.  as  M.  Lepin  has  pointed 
out  in  his  valuable  book,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a 
distinguished  Aramaic  scholar,  Dr.  Dalman,  does 
not  hesitate  to  affirm,  in  contradistinction  to  the 

*Cf.  Lepin,  op.  cit..  Appendix,  on  the  Abbe  Loisy's  position, 
1904. 

f  See  art.  'Gospels,'  Encyc.  Bibl.  ii.  1881.  For  a  \aluable 
criticism  of  Schmiedel's  position,  cf.  Fairbairn,  The  Philosophy 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  p.  303. 

t  See,  further,  Sanday,  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  211 ; 
Fairbairn,  op.  cit.  p.  476  ;  Headlam,  Critical  Questions,  pp.  190, 
191 ;  Cambridge  Theological  Essays,  1905,  p.  431. 

§  Encyc.  Bibl.  art.  'Son  of  God,'  iv.  4696.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  painful  articles  in  the  whole  of  the  four  volumes,  and  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  Professor  Schmidt  throws  doubt  upon 
our  Lord's  exact  words,  when  at  this  time  of  day  he  can  throw 
doubt,  as  in  this  same  article,  upon  St.  Paul's  authorship  of 
1  Thessalonians.  More  recently  Professor  Schmidt  has  repeated 
these  arguments,  and  he  appears  to  regard  Mt  ll25,  Lk  1021  as 
casting  an  undeserved  reflexion  upon  the  character  of  Jesus! 
(The  Prophet  of  A'azareth,  p.  152).  On  Schmidt's  denial  that  our 
Lord  ever  called  Himself  the  Son  of  Man  see  Stalker's  Chris- 
talogy  of  Jesus,  p.  72,  and  Muirhead's  Escliatology  of  Jesus,  p. 
148).  If  the  Gospels  were  written  as  late  as  Schmidt  believes, 
it  is  certain  that  the  introduction  into  all  of  them  of  such  a  title 
as  '  the  Son  of  Man '  would  have  been  regarded  with  the  gravest 
suspicion,  and  would  have  failed  to  gain  acceptance  in  Chris- 
tian circles  where  our  Lord's  Godhead  was  fully  recognized. 


asseitions  of  Dr.  Schmidt,  that  the  unique  position 
assumed  by  Jesus  follmvs  from  the4  invariable 
separation  which  He  makes  between  '  my  Father ' 
and  'your  bather'  {Word,  of  J,,,,,  p.  281  rEng. 
trj);  and  a  few  pages  later  Dr.  Dalman  writes: 
Where  do  we  find  that  Jesus  called  Himself 
the  Son  of  God  in  such  a  sense  as  to  suggest  a 
merely  religious  and  ethical  relation  to  God  a 
relation  which  others  also  actually  possessed,  or 
which  they  were  capable  of  attaining  or  destined 
to  acquire    {p.  2N7).H 

14.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  not  only  do  a 
great  number  of  English  and  German  writers  of 
note  acknowledge  the  closeness  of  St.  Paul's  ac- 
quaintance with  our  Lord's  life  and  teaching,!  but 
that  this  testimony  of  St.  Paul  is  materially  and 
increasingly  strengthened  by  the  large  number  of 
Epistles  winch  are  now  almost  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  from  his  pen.  Some 
sixty  years  ago  (1845),  F.  C.  Baur,  the  founder  of 
the  Tubingen  School,  published  his  'Life'  of  St. 
Paul,  and  accepted  only  four  of  the  Apostle's 
letters,  in  which  he  believed  that  he  could  discover 
the  notes  of  a  fundamental  difference  between 
Paul  and  the  Twelve ;  to-day  at  least  double  that 
number  of  the  Epistles  which  bear  St.  Paul's 
name  is  accepted  by  nearly  all  critics  alike.  It 
would  be  easy  to  point  in  proof  of  this  to  Dr.  C. 
Clemen's  statements  in  his  recent  Life  and  Work 
of  St.  Paul  (see  i.  pp.  6-162).  We  must  not  forget 
that  Professor  Schmidt  is  prepared  to  accept  only 
the  Ha  uptbrief ea,nd  Philippians,  and  that  he  regards 
even  the  former  as  having  suffered  insertions  ;  thus, 
1  Co  155"11  is  a  later  insertion  (The  Prophet  of 
Nazareth,  pp.  193,  2U0,  397).  Colossians  and  even 
Philemon  are  rejected  ;  and  we  are  told,  in  the  only 
reference  to  Bishop  Lightfoot  in  the  volume,  that  his 
is  the  ablest  defence  of  these  two  Epistles,  but  that 
it  fails  to  do  full  justice  to  the  counter  arguments  (p. 
194).  It  is  not  surprising  after  this  that  Professor 
Schmidt,  following  on  the  lines  of  Van  Manen, 
rejects  all  the  Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  that  he 
makes  no  reference  to  their  acceptance  by  Light- 
foot,  Harnack,  Zahn. 

If  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  little  hooks 
of  ;i  popular  kind  which  are  in  course  of  publica- 
tion in  Germany,  at  the  price  of  a  few  pence  each, 
we  find  that  to  Professor  Vischer  of  Basle  (known 
to  us  in  England  first  of  all  through  Dr.  Harnack) 
is  committed  the  volume  which  treats  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Vischer  accepts  all  the 
Epistles,  nine  in  number,  which  are  accepted  by 
Dr.  Clemen  ;  and  even  when  he  conies  to  deal 
with  Ephesians  (which  Clemen  rejects),  he  frankly 
acknowledges,  with  Erich  Haupt  in  the  latest 
edition  of  Meyer's  Commentary,  that  the  alleged 
objections  are  by  no  means  decisive,  and  that  mure 
is  to  be  said  for  St.  Paul's  authorship  than  against 
it.  In  eases,  moreover,  in  which  the  traditional 
structure  of  the  Epistles  is  questioned,  as  in  2  Cor., 
it  is  frankly  allowed  that  the  separate  letter 
alleged  to  be  found  in  chs.  10-13  is,  no  less  than 
the  rest  of  the  Epistle,  the  work  of  St.  Paul ;  and 
even  in  the  ease  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  the 
existence  of  genuine  Pauline  fragments  is  con- 
stantly maintained  (see,  further,  von  Soden's  Ur- 
christliche  Literaturgeschichte,  1905,  pp.  28,  162). 

*  See  also  Lepin,  Jisiis  Messie  et  Fils  de  Dieu,  pp.  297,  £00, 
2nded.  1905. 

t  Sec,  e.g.,  Zahn,  Einleitung,  ii.  p.  160ff.,  where  references  to 
(1)  the  history,  (2)  the  words  of  Jesus,  are  drawn  out  at  length  ; 
J.  Weiss,  Das  Hit-cute  Ecangdium,  1903,  p.  S3fT.;  VVeinel, 
Paulus,  1904,  p.  246ff.  ;  P.  W.  Schmidt,  Die  Geschichte  Jew, 
1904,  ii.  pp.  67,  68;  Bacon,  Story  of  St.  Paul,  1905,  p.  5a; 
Fairbairn,  The  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion,  p.  443ff.  ; 
Chase,  Credibility  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,p.  2fi2ff.  ;  H.  A.  A. 
Kennedy,  St.  Paul's  Conceptions  of  the  Last  Things,  p.  96ff.  ; 
Headlam,  Critical  Questions,  1903,  p.  161  fF.  ;  and  the  present 
writer  would  venture  to  refer  to  the  last  lecture  in  The  Testi- 
mony of  St.  Paul  to  Christ. 
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15.  It  has  been  recently  said  by  Dr.  Driver  that 
'  the  testimony  to  our  blessed  Lord's  life  and  work  is 
so  much  more  nearly  contemporary  with  the  events 
recorded  than  can  often  be  shown  to  be  the  case  in 
tlie  Old  Testament,  and  also  so  much  more  varied 
and  abundant,  that  by  an  elementary  principle  of 
historical  criticism  it  is  of  proportionately  higher 
value.'  *  This  claim  to  be  so  nearly  contemporary 
with  the  events  of  the  Gospels  may  fairly  be  made 
for  the  testimony  of  St.  Paul ;  and  even  if  Dr. 
Zahn  is  right  in  refusing  to  follow  the  recent  trend 
of  criticism,  which  places  the  Apostle's  conversion 
within  a  year  or  two  of  our  Lord's  death,  it  is 
certain  that  St.  Paul  must  have  been  acquainted, 
at  a  very  early  date,  with  those  who  had  known 
the  Christ,  and  who  had  recognized  and  felt  His 
power  (Gal  11H- 1H,  Ro  167).  Professor  Schmidt  has 
lately  argued  {The  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  p.  157) 
that  as  the  distance  of  time  increased  between 
Jesus  and  the  later  Pauline  literature,  the  term 
Son  of  God  assumed  more  and  more  a  metaphysical 
significance.  But  Professor  Schmidt  accepts  Philip- 
pians  as  undoubtedly  the  work  of  St.  Paul.  How 
then  dues  he  deal  with  the  great  <  'hristological  pas- 
sage, PIi  2utF-  ?  We  are  simply  informed  that  this 
passage  may  easily  be  an  interpolation  (p.  195  f.J. 

It  seems  to  the  present  writer  quite  beside  the 
mark  to  maintain  that,  in  investigating  the  facts 
and  beliefs  which  He  between  a.d.3U-4">,  we  have  no 
contemporary  documents,  that,  in  fact,  none  exist, 
and  that  our  only  guide  is  inference  based  on 
later  writings  and  developments.!  We  have  al- 
ready seen  the  inferences  to  be  derived  from  the 
statements  in  one  of  St  Paul's  earliest  and  prac- 
tically undoubted  Epistles,  1  Th.,  and  that  these 
inferences  of  necessity  presuppose  a  preaching  and 
teaching  considerably  anterior  in  time  to  the  actual 
date  of  the  Epi.-stle  mentioned. 

Moreover,  we  may  well  ask,  What  is  meant  by 
the  word  'contemporary'?     General  Gordon  was 


Strauss  Ions 
would  . 


murdered  in  the  Sudan  in  1884.  If  a  man  wrote 
an  account  to-day  of  the  closing  years  of  Gordon's 
life,  we  should  scarcely  refuse  to  give  it  the  title  of 
a  contemporary  record.:  But  we  are  separated 
from  the  death  of  Gordon  by  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  that  which  elapsed'  between  the  conver- 
sion of  St.  Paul  and  his  earliest  written  testimony 
to  the  belief  and  practice  of  the  primitive  Church.'g 
16.  But,  further,  in  any  attempt  to  estimate,  how- 
ever briefly,  the  bearings  of  modern  criticism,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Gospels  are  now 
placed  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  formerly.[| 
*  Th^Higher  Criticism  1905,  pp.  ix  and  32 ;  cf.  also  and  esp. 

£  nSrr u  rnrlra  \hls  wr*v- xi- ,vhere  ^  »»« point 

is  more  fully  elaborated :  'Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  unique 
peraonahty  of  Chn.t,  as  depicted  both  in  fte  common  trad* 
Hon  embodied  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  in  the  personal 
reminiscence*  underlying  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  also^prt 
supposed  by  the  united  testimony  of  the  Apostolic  writers 
■S^rfc"^?1!  £ the  Same  «eneration,  the  circumstanced 
o^hih'h?6  »«PP«"tion  that  the  facts  of  our  Lord's 
can  havefinrt  fu,lda™ntal  truths  of  Christianity  depend 
ehe  tha^  BtrictK  h  F™Wt,h  °Lmere  tra,Iition.  or  are  an.vthing 
chm  Iw  X  "'.stomal.  The  same  canon  of  historical  criti- 
SdS  -exce^ 'zesthe  assumption  of  tradition  in  the  OT 
Hi,,*  except  within  the  narrowest  ] units,  as  in  s — -  «•  *l-~ 

uospeis— in  the  case  of  the  NT.' 


i  long  ago  maintained  that  the  Gospel  storv 
be  impregnable  if  it  was  certain  that  it  was 
written  by  eye-witnesses,  or  at  all  events  by  men 
who  lived  close  to  the  events.  And  this  hypothesis 
of  Strauss  has  at  least  been  verified  to  this  extent 
in  our  day,  by  the  acknowledgment  that  all  three 
of  the  Synoptics  rest  in  no  small  degree  upon 
genuinely  Apostolic  sources.  Even  Jiilicher,  who 
places  our  First  Gospel  at  the  year  100  or  there- 
abouts, admits  that  the  writer  used  our  Second 
Gospel  and  a  collection  of  Logia  made  by  St 
Matthew  ;  and  in  this  Second  Gospel  he  sees  the 
work  of  John  Mark,  founded  on  reminiscences  of 
the  Petrine  circle.  And  if,  as  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, the  writer  of  our  Third  Gospel  employed 
Mark  and  the  Matthsean  Logia  anion"  his  chief 
means  of  information,  he,  too,  must  ha've  based  a 
great  part  of  his  work  upon  two  Apostolic  sources.* 

The  force  of  St.  Paul  s  contemporary  testimony 
we  have  already  noted,  and  we  are  now  able  to 
point  in  addition  to  the  Apostolic  sources  under- 
lying our  Gospels.  And  thus  we  have  a  twofold 
guarantee  against  the  alleged  process  of  idealiza- 
tion which  magnified  by  degrees  the  deeds  and 
sayings  of  Jesus,  a  theory  which,  as  M.  Lepin 
observes,  is  urged  by  writers  in  many  respects  so 
far  removed  from  each  other  as  Schmiedel  and 
Loisy.t 

17.  And  if  modern  criticism  has  strengthened  the 
external  evidence  for  the  early  date  of  our  Gospels, 
may  we  not  say  that  it  has  strengthened  the  in- 
ternal evidence  also?  If  we  turn,  for  example,  to 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  we  find  a  remarkable 
testimony  in  Kmrer's  well-known  Lebcn  Jesu 
Christ i  (1905),  «,  testimony  the  force  of  which  is 
increased  when  we  remember  the  writer's  close  ac- 
quaintance with  the  geography  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Thus  Pmrer  speaks  of  the  definite  and  exact 
geographical  notices  which  are  scattered  up  and 
down  the  pages  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  many  of 
know  only  through  the  author  of  the 


XT 


of  the 
if.  til  ap|Wrenlly  lll!»"t.iined  by  Dr.  Moffatt,  Historical 


t  Prebendary  Sadler  (The  Lost  Gospel,^  , 

U'^h°'£lrefu8e  t0  Ascribe  an  account  of  the 


U  p.  196),  writing  in  1S76, 


well  asks  if   .,,  „,,„„„, 

°  IMhK!?'  ^1855)  -  "  ""tempo™,.),  history. 

also  iw.,    ™     •[',;,. SiS    ""  ¥ ^P'".  °P.  '"■  P.  xx«i.     CI. 
zur  l|...,(,,,„l„,U- 1,  S,™  "".,   '■"ton'tentum,'  in  Beitrajje 


rack  (1897)  Se,  ffi.  s'™;,„  '"  ""?  <"*  volume  Dr.  Har- 


Gospel  of  St.  John  with 


as  the  furthest  limit  for  the 


uuspei  oi  st.  John  with  th^  f„-  •■        .„.    7  ■      *  '"""■  «-»r  me 


which 

book,  and  which  correspond  so  thoroughly  to  tli 
actual  conditions-^  The  narrator  must  thus  have 
been  a  man  who  was  acquainted  with  the  home  of 
Jesus  by  his  own  personal  observation,  so  that  we 
have  the  feeling  that  we  are  able  to  realize  the 
scenes  as  it  were  with  our  own  bodily  eyes.  If  we 
consider  the  picture  drawn  by  the  Synoptists,  we 
are  again  struck  with  its  vivid  reality,  its  truthful 
correspondence  to  the  conditions,  social  and  poli- 
tical, of  the  country,  its  acquaintance  with  the 
religious  parties  of  the  Jews  and  the  Messianic 
hopes  of  the  people,  with  its  curious  mixture  of 
a  foreign  civilization  and  government  with  the 
hereditary  customs  and  judicial  procedure  of  the 
Jews.  But  the  picture  thus  presented  to  us  could 
not  have  been  drawn  except  by  the  hands  of  men 
contemporary  with  the  events  which  they  purport 

at  Dr.  Harnaclt's  conservatism  ;  but  he  soon  made  it  clear  that 
the  acceptance  of  the  date  or  the  authorship  of  a  book  by  no 
nieans  involves  the  acceptance  of  its  contents.  Huhn's  series 
of  'Helps  to  the  Understanding  of  the  Bible,'  which  has  had  a 
large  circulation  in  Germany,  is  not  very  satisfactory  in  relation 
to  the  Gospels.  Hiihn,  however,  admits  that  the  '  Logia '  which 
were  used  by  Matthew,  if  not  composed  bv  him,  date  before 
a.d.  70.  Of  Ihe  author  of  the  Gospel  of  Hark  he  holds  that 
nothing  definite  can  be  known  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  speaks 
of  Matthew  as  composed  after  70,  and  of  Mark  as  being  of  an 
earlier  date.  Luke  is  the  latest  of  the  three,  and,  like  so  many 
advanced  critics,  Hiihn  places  Luke  after  70  on  the  ground  of 
2121-ai.  eU[  jt  (joea  not  increase  our  confidence  in  Hiihn's 
researches  when  he  places  St.  John"s  Gospel  at  135-140,  and 
gives  as  one  of  his  chief  reasons  the  passage  Jn  5**,  in  which 
he  sees  a  reference  to  Bar  Cochba  (a.d.  132),  who  came  '  in  his 
own  name,'  and  was  recognized  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews  (Das 
A'eue  Testament,  VWi,  p.  13  ff.).  In  answer  to  Huhn's  inference 
from  Lk  2121  see  Blass,  Philology  of  the  Gospels,  1898,  p.  41. 

*See  Biblical  World  (Chicago),  December  1895,  art.  'Sources 

of  the  Life  of  Christ,'  by  Professor  Burton ;  and  the  Chnrck 

Quarterly  Review,  January  1905,  art.   'The   Synoptic  Gospels 

and  Recent  Literature,'  pp!  416,  417. 

t  Op.  Cit.  pp.  xlviii-1. 

I  See,  further,  Sanday,  Critici&n  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  113. 
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todescribe.  It  would  have  been  impossible  after  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  7u  and  the  entire  boule- 
rersniieiit  which  that  catastrophe  caused,  to  re- 
create, as  it  were,  the  conditions  which  prevailed 
socially,  politically,  religiously  before  that  capital 
event.*  This  impression  of  truthfulness  which  the 
coatents  of  our  Gospels  cannot  fail  to  make,  is  wit- 
nessed to  even  in  quarters  in  which  we  might  not 
altogether  expect  it.  Thus  Jiilicher  speaks" of  our 
Compels  as  of  priceless  value  as  authorities  fur  the 
history  of  Jesus;  and  even  if  much  of  their  data 
may  be  uncertain,  Jiilicher  nevertheless  maintains 
that  'the  impression  of  the  Saviour  which  they 
leave  on  the  reader's  mind  is  a  faithful  one  ;  if  the 
total  picture  of  Jesus  which  we  obtain  from  the 
Synoptics  displays  all  the  magic  of  reality,  this  . 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  .   painted  Jesus 

as  they  found  Him  already  existing  in  the  Christian 
communities,  and  that  their  model  corresponded  in 
all  essentials  to  the  original. 't 

18.  In  concluding  this  article,  it  will  not  be  un- 
fitting, especially  in  a  Dictionary  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  'Christ  and  the  Gospels',"  to  emphasize  once 
again  the  importance  at  tached  to  the  Person  of  Christ 
in  the  current  literature  of  to-day.  It  would  be  easy 
to  refer  in  this  connexion  to  the  statements  made 
by  representative  writers  in  England  and  America. 
We  turn,  c.fj..  to  Profes-ur  Nash's  History  of  the 
Higher  Critir^ni,  and  we  find  him  speaking  (p.  25) 
of  'that  Christ  who  is  humanity's  Amen  to  all  the 
Divine  promises' ;  or  to  Dr.  P.  Gardner's  Historic 
17.1''  of  the  A'T,  and  we  find  him  maintaining 
I  pp.  88-91)  that  the  founder  of  Christianity  stands 
above  all  other  religious  teachers.*  Even  Professor 
Schmidt  can  speak  again  and  again  of  the  wonder- 
ful personality  of  Jesus  :  '  While  other  teachers  may 
and  will  do  much  for  our  modern  world,  the  heal- 
ing, purging,  elevating  influence  of  Jesus  is  of 
priceless  value.  No  man  can  come  into  contact 
with  him  without  feeling  that  life  goes  out  of  him  ' 
[The  Pnq.hct  of  y«z>T<:th,  p.  360}. 

At  the  Liverpool  Church  Congress,  1904,  one  of 
the  speakers  on  NT  criticism,  Professor  F.  C. 
Burkitt,  remarked  at  the  close  of  his  speech  that 
the  only  time  when  Christians  would  have  cause 
to  be  afraid  was  when  the  far  off'  figure  of  Jesus 
Christ  no  longer  attracted  the  critic  and  the  stu- 
dent, but  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  that  day 
was  within  sight.  The  last  statement  finds  ample 
corroboration  in  the  English  and  German  litera- 
ture of  to-day. §  We  may  look  again  at  the  little 
series  of  popular  books  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  as  in  progress  of  publication  for  the  German 
people.  One  of  them  is  entitled  Die  Qxctk-n  </<■* 
Lcbens  Jesu,  by  Professor  Wernle  of  Basle,  whose 
name  is  widely  known  in  England  for  his  works  on 
the  Gospels  and  the  Beginnings  of  the  Christian 
Religion.  Here  again  we  find  this  same  primary 
importance  attached  to  the  Life  and  Person  of 
Jesus,  in  spite  of  so  much  which  betrays  impa- 
tience of  any  definite  dogmatic  teaching.     What- 

*  Swete,  Critical  Questions,  pp.  47,  48  ;  and  Lepin,  op.  cit. 
pp.  xxi-vxx. 

f  See  Church  Quarterly  Review,  I.e.  p.  411 ;  and  also  Jiilicher, 
Einleitung  in  das  XT 3,  p.  294. 

J  In  a  noteworthy  passage  (p.  fit.  p.  100)  the  same  writer 
says,  after  referring  to  the  fart  that  Jesus  does  not  use  the 
phrase 'Our  Father  in  heaven'  as  including  both  Himself  and 
His  disciples  :  'It  would  not  show  a  want  of  the  critical  spirit  to 
go  further  than  this,  and  to  maintain  with  Professor  Harnack 
that  Jesus  assigned  a  special  significance  to  His  death  in  rela- 
tion to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  claimed  an  unique  dignity  as 
King  and  Lord,  regarded  His  death  as  a  passage  to  glory,  nnd 
anticipated  a  speedv  return  to  the  earth  as  judge.'  It  is  dis- 
appointing to  read  the  next  paragraph  :  '  Yd  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  on  strictly  historical  grounds  these  statements  could 
be  definitely  established.' 

§  See,  e.(f.,  Fairbairn,  Chrint  >»  Modern  Theology,  pp.  18,  21 ; 
and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  in  Hihherl  Journal.  Apr.  mm;,  p  GJ4, 
where  he  'accepts  the  general  consensus  of  Christendom  as 
testifying  to  the  essentially  Div  ine  character  of  Christ 


ever  else,  in  Wernle'* ,  view,  we  may  learn  from 
St.  1  aul,  we  may  at  all  events  learn  this,  that  in 
Jesus,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  He  died  a 
death  of  shame  on  ti.e  cross,  St.  Paul  saw  hi* 
own  life  ami  that  of  the  world  divided,  as  it 
were,  into  two  paits-with  Jesus,  without  Jesus 
In  Jesus  we  behold  a  man  who  helps  us  to  under- 
stand aright  ourselves,  the  world,  and  God  •  who 
aceompames  us  as  the  truest  friend  and  guide  in 
the  needs  and  struggles  of  the  present,  and  to 
who...  we  mn  entrust  ourselves  with  all  confidence 
tor  the  future.  In  the  same  series  Professor 
Plleiderer,  who  discusses  the  preparation  for  <  hi  is- 
tianity,  iinds  in  the  sentence,  '  The  Word  was 
made  flesh,'  the  dividing  line  between  the  many 
and  varied  speculations  of  philosophy  and  the  full 
and  actual  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Lo^os  in 
the  life  of  the  Son  of  God  (  Vorhr.rr.ihnnj  des  Vhrh- 
tciitu,ntf  in  tier  Uricvhisvhnt  I'hiluxuphii-,  p.  GtS). 
Another  writer,  i)r.  Bousset,  to  whom  reference 
has  been  made,  and  who  is  also  well  known  to 
English  readers,  expresses  himself  in  the  little 
book  Was  m>uten  >rir  von  JrxuxS,  which  H.  Holtz- 
mann  recommends  as  the  best  guide-book  for  the 
German  laity,  in  almost  rapturous  language  : 

'Gradually  there  rises  before  us  a  Form  in  which  the  soul 
rejoices,  the  Form  of  the  great  liberator,  the  might v  opponent 
of  ail  forms  of  Pharisaism,  and  at  all  times  the  great  upholder  of 
simplicity  in  religion.  And  more  even  than  this  :  there  stands 
before  us  the  Form  of  Jesus  the  friend  of  sinners,  the  preacher 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  who  in  all  the  greatness  of  His  own 
moral  strength  condescends  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  woman 
to  the  lost  and  the  outcast,  the  Form  of  One  who,  conscious  of 
victory,  could  unite  His  disciples  to  Himself  by  an  everlasting 
bond  when  the  last  sad  night  of  His  earthly  life  had  cume  and 
death  stood  before  His  eyes.' 

In  this  Personality  liousset  finds  the  true  origin 
of  Christianity.  Other  factors  no  doubt  contri- 
buted, but  there  was  one  factor  above  and  beyond 
them  all,  the  Person  of  Jesus.  Jewish  Messianic 
hopes,  Greek  philosophy,  the  social  conditions  of 
the  Koman  Empire,  the  organization  and  the  spirit 
of  the  religious  social  clubs  and  of  the  mysteries, 
all  these  contributed.  One  by  one,  in  a  few  graphic 
pa^es,  liousset  passes  them  in  review,  and  shows 
how  each  of  them  was  insufficient  alone,  because 
each  of  them  wanted  the  distinctive  power  which 
made  Christianity  all-sufficient  and  all-victorious, 
the  power  of  a  life-giving  Personality,  the  possessor 
and  the  bestower  of  new  spiritual  agencies,  the 
bringer  of  life  out  of  death.  In  words  of  almost 
evangelical  fervour  liousset  proclaims  the  presence 
in  history  of  this  unique  personal  power.  None  can 
doubt  the  power  of  personality  in  the  religious  life, 
and  all  religions  which  occupy  the  foremost  place 
in  the  world  testify  to  this  in  some  measure  more 
or  less.* 

In  face  of  such  acknowledgments,  we  cease  to 
wonder  that  von  Sod  en  in  bis  recent  Die  irivh- 
tifjstcn  Fragex  im  Lt-hcn  Jcsn>  li!04,  devotes  so 
much  of  his  1  ook  to  a  consideration  of  the 
Personality  of  Jesus  (p.  S2fl'.).  Amongst  other 
matters  of  varied  interest,  he  point*  out  that  there 
is  no  evidence  that  Jesus  was  influenced  in  any 
direct  manner  by  IJuddha  or  Plato,  or  by  Philo 
and  his  predecessors  (p.  108).  He  was  the  thild  of 
His  people  and  country,  He  knew  no  foreign  litera- 
ture (p.  1(19),  He  was  far  removed  from  any  asso- 
ciation with  the  hard  and  gloomy  character  of 
Pharisaic  piety,  but  at  the  same  time  His  life  was 
in  harmony  with  all  that  was  best  in  the  Jewish  and 

*  This  insistence  upon  the  importance  of  the  personal  in- 
fluence is  again  notably  marked  in  one  of  the  most  recent  of 
popular  '  Lives '  of  Jesus  by  Dr.  Furrer  of  Zurich.  See.  e.t/.,  the 
closing  page  of  his  Leben  Jesu,  1005,  p.  261,  in  which!  after 
insisting  upon  regarding  Jesus  as  man,  he  ends,  as  he  himself 
expresses  it,  with  the  confession  of  the  centurion.  'This  man-. 
was  the  Son  of  God.'  Furrer 's  treatment  of  his  theme  is  marked 
by  reverence  and  sympathy,  and  he  rightly  points  out  that. 
until  the  heart  is  in  sympathy,  no  justice  can  he  done  to  the 
holiest  portraiture  of  humanity  (Vorwort,  p.  v). 
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Greek  types  of  humanity,  and  von  Soden  concludes 
his  book  (p.  Ill)  by  saying  that  this  Personality 
which  was  beyond  the  invention  of  the  Evangelists, 
and  which  is  presented  to  us  in  a  picture  which 
knows  no  flaw,  is  an  irrefutable,  integral  fact,  and 
the  wonder  of  wonders  in  the  world's  history  rich 
in  wonders.  (See,  further,  the  same  writers  Ur- 
christliche  Literaturgeschichte,  p.  5). 

Once  more;  we  turn  to  H.  Wendt,  another 
German  well  known  in  England,  not  only  by 
his  works  on  the  Teaching  of  Jesus  and  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  but  by  two  lectures  delivered 
in  this  country  in  1904.  He  speaks  of  the  signi- 
ficance of  Jesus  in  revelation  {Th?  Idea  and 
Reality  of  Revelation,  p.  28tt'.).  Jesus  is  for  him 
the  highest  revelation  of  God,  although  not  the 
only  one.*  At  the  foundation  of  all  the  forms  of 
Christianity  there  is  a  reverence  for  Jesus  Christ 
as  Saviour  and  Mediator.  And  Wendt  concludes 
by  assuring  us  that  a  large  number  of  the  German 
theologians  of  to-day  aspire  to  lead  Christianity 
back  to  its  original  form,  to  the  simplicity  and 
sublimity  of  the  primitive  teaching  ot  Jesus  (p. 
91).  There  is  much  in  such  acknowledgments 
which  carries  us  back  to  the  confession  of  A. 
Reville.  For  him  Jesus  is  supremely  great,'  and 
he  adds,  '  Let  us  fear  nothing  as  to  the  glory  of  the 
Son  of  Man.  We  owe  it  to  Him,  to  the  Divine 
ideal  dwelling  within  Him,  that  we  know  ourselves 
to  be  the  children  of  God  ;  it  is  in  His  pure  heart 
that  love  between  God  and  man  his  been  realized, 
and  in  tliis  He  possesses  a  crown  which  none  can 
ever  take  from  Him  '  (History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  Eng.  tr.  p.  164). 

In  such  utterances  as  these,  which  might  be 
easily  multiplied,  although  they  fall  very  far  short 
of  the  language  of  the  Church  and  the  Creeds, 
we  mark  how  the  interest  of  thoughtful  minds  in 
Germany,  America,  France,  England  is  centred 
in  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  how  also  many  of 
these  writers  whom  we  have  mentioned  admit  that 
there  was  a  relationship  between  Jesus  and  the 
Father  so  intimate  as  to  be,  if  not  metaphysical, 
et  at  all  events  unique,  and  that  this  is  conceded 
>y  critics  who  would  depreciate  St.  Luke's  opening 
narrative  of  the  Gospel  history  or  St.  Peter's  con- 
fession at  Ca*sarea  Philippi  (Mt  161U). 

And  as  we  listen  to  such  utterances,  sometimes 
full  of  hope  and  confidence,  sometimes  full  of 
pathos  and  tender  religious  feeling,  we  are  con- 
scious that  the  old  question,  '  Lord,  to  whom  shall 
we  go?'  has  not  lost  its  interest  for  the  world  or 
for  ourselves,  and  we  thankfully  recognize  the 
acknowledgment  rendered  even  by  the  spirit  of 
criticism  and  inquiry,  as  it  searches  into  the  will 
and  the  teaching  of  Him  who  alone  is  the  Revealer 
of  the  Father,  'Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life.' 

Literature.— Lichtenberger,  Hist,  of  Germ.  Theol.  in  19th 
Cent.,  Eng.  tr.;  Mill,  Mythical  Interpretation  of  the  Gospels; 
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R.  J.  KNOWLING. 
CROSS,    CROSS-BEARING.— For  the  historical 
aspects  of  the  literal  cross,  see  Crucifixion. 

The  English  word  '  cross '  is  from  the  Latin  crux  through  the 
French  croix.  Old  French  and  Middle  English  crois.  But 
ffiKvpcs  (from  i'trwifti)  is  not  synonymous  with  crux,  but  was 
originally  a  wider  term,  and,  like  n-xsAaiJ.,  meant  a  stake  (Horn., 
Herod.,  Thuc,  Xen.).  In  the  NT,  however  (not  present  in 
LXX),  it  is  used  only  in  the  sense  of  critx. 

This  article  deals  only  with  the  figurative  uses 
of  the  term  in  the  Gospels  or  in  relation  to  the 
death  of  Christ  on  the  cross  as  interpreted  in  the 
Acts  and  Epistles.  For  the  arclueological  and 
magical  history  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  outside 
as  well  as  within  the  pale  of  Christianity,  see 
Zbckler's  Das  Kreuz  Christi  (1875  [Eng.  tr.  1878]), 
Goblet  d'Alviella's  Migration  of  Symbols  (1894), 
and  his  art.  'Cross'  in  Hastings'  forthcoming 
Dictionary  of  Religion  and  Ethics.  The  true 
mysticism  in  the  cross  of  Christ  as  conceived  by 
St.  Paul  conies  properly  before  us. 

1.  The  use  of  the  word  by  Jesus  in  the  sense  of 
cross -bearing. — On  three  separate  occasions  Jesus 
spoke  of  cross-bearing  as  essential  to  discipleship. 
The  first  is  in  Mt  lO3",  when  He  sent  out  the 
Twelve  on  a  special  preaching  tour  at  the  close  of 
the  Galilrean  ministry,  just  a  little  over  a  year 
before  His  death.  Meyer,  in  loco,  considers  this 
passage  proleptically  misplaced  by  St.  Matthew, 
and  thinks  it  should  come  after  Mt  16a4.  But 
there  is  no  need  of  this  supposition,  for  the  figure 
of  bearing  one's  cross  would  be  quite  intelligible 
to  Jews  since  the  days  of  Antiochus  Epiplianes, 
Alexander  Janna?us,  and  Ararus.  Josephus  (/« 
v.  xi.  1)  even  says  that  Titus  crucified  so  many 
that  there  were'  not  places  for  the  crosses,  or 
crosses  for  the  victims.  The  Jews  themselves  had 
not  favoured  crucifixion,  save  Alexander  Janmf™' 
the  '  Thracian '  in   spirit.      Broadus  (on  Mt  16  ) 
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rightly  deaies  that  this  saying  of  Jesus  about 
bearing  one's  cross  is  an  anachronism  before  His 
own  crucifixion.  He  did  bear  His  own  cross  (Jn 
1917),  perhaps  the  crosspiece  properly  speaking; 
but  so  did  the  criminals  usually  who  were  cruci- 
fied, for  Plutarch  says  :  ?ko(ttos  Kanotpyw  inQipei 
rbv  <tvTov  ffravp6y  (do  Sera  Num.  Vind.  9).  It  is  a 
general  illustration  that  the  disciples  could  have 
easily  understood,  though  they  were  not  yet  able 
to  sec  the  evident  prophetic  allusion  to  Christ's 
own  literal  experience.  It  is  not  without  special 
point  that  Jesus  thus  expressed  the  fundamental 
principle  of  self- sacrifice  under  the  ima^e  of  the 
cross.  He  did  not  plainly  say  that  He 'would  be 
crucified  till  shortly  before  His  death  (Mt  20lu), 
but  Jesus  Himself  is  conscious  of  the  death  on  the 
cross  which  '  He  himself  will  be  called  upon  to 
endure'  (Meyer  on  Mt  1G24). 

The  second  time  that  Christ  spoke  of  cross- 
bearing  was  when  He  rebuked  Peter  for  playin" 
tlie  part  of  Satan  (Mk  Su,  Mt  1624,  Lk  JF}.  On 
the  first  occasion  the  Master  was  giving  directions 
to  the  disciples  about  their  preaching,  but  here  He 
addressed  this  vivid  condition  of  discipleship  '  unto 
all'  (Lk  9s3)  as  a  '  deterrent  in  a  high  degree,  sug- 
gesting a  procession  of  furci/cri  headed  by  Jesus 
and  consisting  of  His  followers'  (Swete  on  Mk  S"4). 
Many  of  the  followers  of  Judas  and  Simon  in 
Galilee  had  been  crucified  (Jos.  Ant.  xvn.  x.  10). 
St.  Luke  adds  'daily,1  though  the  aorist  term 
apd.ru  is  used.  The  permanence  of  this  cross- 
bearing  is  emphasized  by  the  present  tense  of 
'  follow '  (aKoXovt/eLrw). 

St.  Luke  alone  gives  the  third  use  of  the  expres- 
sion (142T),  and  it  is  in  Periea,  not  long  before  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead.  In  this  instance 
fkuFT&sbi,  not  atpw,  is  used,  the  only  NT  example  of 
the  figurative,  as  Jn  1917  is  the  only  NT  instance 
of  the  literal,  use  of  the  verb  with  <rravpbs  { Plummer, 
Internat.  Crit.  Com.  in  loco). 

2.  The  term  '  Crucified'  comes  to  be  a  favourite 
one  with  the  name  of  Jesus.  The  angels  at  the 
empty  tomb  speak  of  'Jesus  the  Nazarene,  the 
Crucified  One '  ('Itjo-oPi'  frretre  rbv  'Safap-qvbv  rbv 
i<rravpup.ivoi>,  Mk  168,  Mt  2S5).  St.  Peter  in  his 
great  address  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  charges 
the  Jews  with  having  crucified  Jesus  (Ac  2™). 
He  repeats  the  charge  when  brought  before  the 
Sanhedrin  (410).  St.  Peter  elsewhere  always  (Ac 
530  1(F,  1  P  2'-'4)  speaks  of  Christ  as  hanging  on  a 
tree  (fiiW) ;  but  this  non-classical  use  of  £v\ov  as 
equal  to  gibbet  or  cross  {the  stocks  in  Ac  l(i24)  is 
found  in  the  LXX  as  tr.  for  Hcb.  |-jf  (Gn  4019  etc.). 
St.  Paul  so  uses  the  term  also  in  Ac  132U  and  Gal 
3'3  (quotation  here  from  Dt  21^).  Each  example 
in  tlie  NT  is  a  quotation  from  the  LXX.  But  in 
the  LXX  £iiW  does  not  refer  to  crucifixion,  but 
rather  to  the  prohibited  nailing  up  of  unuuried 
bodies  after  the  manner  of  the  heathen  nations 
(1  S3110).  But  St.  Paul  speaks  rather  of  'Christ 
crucified,'  more  properly,  '  Christ  as  crucified '  (pre- 
dicate), Xpurrbv  i<rTavp'<j)ii4i>ov  (1  Co  12J),  and  once 
he  sharply  accents  the  idea  by  saying  'lycovv  Xpurrbv 
xal  tovtov  iaTavpufiAvov  (1  Co  2-),  in  opposition  to 
his  Judaizing  opponents.  This  was  his  method  of 
openly  setting  forth  (irpoeypdrprj)  Jesus  as  crucified 
(Gal  31),  like  a  public  placard.  The  blindness  of 
the  enemies  of  Christ  comes  out  in  St.  Paul's  use  of 
the  term  with  the  Lord  of  glory  (1  Co  2a),  and  yet 
He  was  crucified  in  weakness  (2  Co  13J).  Kev  ll8 
merely  identifies  Jerusalem  as  the  city  where  Jesua 
was  crucified. 

3.  The  cross  as  the  epitome  of  the  gospel. — The 
disciples  naturally  passed  to  this  idea  when  they 
came  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  deatli  of 
Christ.  The  cross  that  had  seemed  the  destruction 
of  their  hopes  (Lk  24-')  now  became  thn  symbol  of 
the  gospel  of  grace.     '  But  we  preach  Christ  cruci- 


fied (1  Co  H),  says  St.  Paul,  as  opposed  to  Jewish 
spectacular  apocalyptics  and  Greek  philosophizing  • 
and  he  preached  nothing  else,  not  simply  at  Corinth' 
for  he  had  done  so  at  Athens  (Ac  IT31)  and  this 
was  the  settled  purpose  of  his  ministry  {I  Co  2-) 
It  was  not  the  example  of  Jesus  that  St.  Paui 
preached,  but  Jesus  as  the  crucified  Saviour  who 
Mnnn?LPo£1,  was«ucin«l  'in  your  behalf' 
(1  Co  l13).  It  was,  in  fact,  by  His  death  on  the 
cross  that  Jesus  made  the  sacrifice  for  our  sins  in 
our  behalf,  and  in  our  stead.  We  are  under  (tiro) 
a  curse  (Gal  310),  and  Christ  became  a  curse  (Ka.r6.pa) 
for  (vnip)  us,  and  so  redeemed  us  from  {4k)  or  out 
from  under  the  curse  of  the  Law  (v.13).  Hc  became 
the  curse,  and  came  between  us  and  the  overhan"- 
ing  law  of  God.  a 

This  conception  of  the  cross  reappears  in  Col  l20, 
where  Jesus  is  said  to  have  made  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation with  God  possible  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  God  'through  the  blood  of  his  cross.' 
The  word  '  blood'  is  probably  used  here  to  empha- 
size, against  the  early  Doeetie  Gnostics,  the  reality 
of  the  human  nature  of  Jesus.  So  in  Col  214  by  a 
vivid  image  the  Law  itself  is  represented  as  nailed 
to  the  cross  with  the  body  of  Christ,  and  so  taken 
out  of  tlie  way  and  no  longer  binding  on  us  as  a 
means  of  salvation  (cf.  Ro  74).  In  Eph  2,s  the  cross 
is  presented  as  the  basis  for  a  double  reconciliation, 
both  with  God  and  so  with  each  other,  '  through 
the  cruss,  having  slain  the  enmity  thereby.'  So 
both  Jew  and  Gentile  have  'access  in  one  Spirit 
unto  the  Father,'  and  the  middle  wall  of  partition 
is  broken  down.  They  form  one  body  in  Christ, 
the  Church  of  all  the  elect  of  which  Christ  is  head, 
one  new  man.  'The  word  of  the  cross'  (1  Co  lia), 
then,  is  St.  Paul's  message  to  men.  It  was  to 
proclaim  this  truth  that  Christ  sent  him  forth 
(1  Co  l17);  and  this  he  will  do  by  holding  fast  tu 
the  great  essential  fact  rather  than  by  fine-spun 
theories  (1  Co  11T  25),  lest  the  gospel  be  eniDtied  of 
all  real  power  (Kevudy). 

i.  The  shame  of  the  cross. — It  was  a  real  shame 
that  Jesus  underwent  when  He  suffered  on  the 
cross  as  a  common  malefactor.  The  Jews  con- 
sidered as  accursed  one  whose  dead  body  merely 
was  hung  upon  a  gibbet,  and  St.  Paul  recognized 
this  shame  as  belonging  to  Jesus  (Gal  31Ll).  Jesus 
not  only  foresaw  the  fact  and  the  character  of 
His  death,  but  was  fully  aware  of  the  shame 
of  the  cross.  This  death,  called  by  Cicero  '  crud- 
elissimum  teterrimumque '  (in  Vcrr.  v.  64),  had 
its  side  of  glory  to  Jesus,  who  saw  the  joy  in  store 
at  the  end  (dvrl)  of  the  race,  and  so  consciously 
despised  the  shame  (He  122).  Here  <rravp6s  is  used 
without  the  article,  as  in  Ph  28,  '  in  order  to  fix 
attention  on  the  nature  of  the  death'  (Westcott). 
It  is  in  Ph  28  that  the  cross  is  used  to  express  '  the 
very  lowest  point  of  Christ's  humiliation'  (Vin- 
cent). Jesus  became  obedient  p-^xP1  Gavdrov,  ffavarov 
5£  aravpou.  It  is  the  bottom  rung  in  the  ladder 
that  led  down  from  the  throne  of  God.  The  cross 
was  a  real  stumbling-block  to  tlie  disciples  them- 
selves till  they  were  convinced  of  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the  dead.  It  remained 
to  the  unbelieving  Jews  an  insuperable  barrier. 
It  was  so  when  Jesus  spoke  of  it  before  the  event 
(Jn  123-'34  '  Who  is  this  Son  of  man?').  St.  Paul 
found  that  Christ  crucified  was  to  the  sign-seeking 
Jews  a  stumbling-block  (ICo  l2").  The  writer  of 
Hebrews  (I3U)  urges  Christians  to  go  outside  the 
camp  of  Judaism,  as  Jesus  suffered  outside  the 
gate,  when  it  was  clear  that  the  two  ways  must 
part,  '  bearing  his  reproach.'  The  follower  of  Jesus 
must  not  be  ashamed  of  the  shame  of  the  cross. 
Some  of  the  Judaizers,  indeed,  were  not  willing  to 
'be  persecuted  for  the  cross  of  Christ'  (Gal  612), 
but  St.  Paul  did  not  seek  to  escape  '  the  stumbling- 
block  of  the  cross  '  (Gal  511).     Indeed,  some  carried 
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their  dislike  of  the  cross  to  the  point  of  enmity 
{ Ph  318)  These  men  would  endure  neither  persecu- 
tion nor  self-denial.  But  the  philosophical  Greeks 
took  the  matter  more  lightly,  and  considered  the 
preaching  of  the  cross  to  be  foolishness  ( 1  Co  1  •  ), 
though  in  truth  the  cross  reveals  the  hitherto 
hidden  wisdom  of  God  (1  Co  26f-). 

While  the  Christian  is  to  share  the  shame  ot  the 
cross,  he  is  not  to  add  to  the  suffering  of  Christ 
by  crucifying  Him  afresh  (avaaravpbu,  He  6  ). 

5.  The  triumph  of  the  cross  over  the  flesh  and  the 
world,— In  a  mystic,  yet  real,  sense  the  Christian 
is  crucified  with  Christ  on  the  cross  :  Xptari^  awe- 
irratywvai,  St.  Paul  said  of  himself  (Gal  2»).  It  is 
'a  real  crucifixion  of  heart  and  will  (Kendall). 
This  spiritual  crucifixion  of  the  old  man  on  the 
cross  is  the  common  experience  of  all  genuine 
believers  (Gal  5-4,  Ho  6°)  who  have  died  to  sin  and 
have  entered  into  the  new  life  in  Christ  as  sym- 
bolized by  baptism.  In  a  word,  the  power  of  the 
world  over  St.  Paul's  fleshly  nature  is  broken  by 
the  cross  of  Christ.  There  is  a  double  crucifixion 
between  him  and  the  world  (Gal  6").  The  world 
in  its  sinful  aspects  is  dead  to  him  and  he  to  it. 
Hence  not  only  is  St.  Paul  not  ashamed  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,  as  the  Juilaizers  are  who  are  seek- 
ing to  enslave  the  Gentiles  to  the  ceremonial  law 
(Gal  613),  but  he  finds  his  only  ground  of  glorying 
in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Gal  014). 
This  sublime  mysticism  does  not  degenerate  into 
magic  and  crucifixes.  The  true  philosophy  of  the 
cross  lies  in  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  man's 
victorious  conflict  with  sin,  which  is  made  possible 
by  the  shameful  death  of  the  Son  of  God  on  the 
cross  as  the  supreme  expression  of  the  love  of  the 
Father  for  sinful  men,  and  as  the  propitiatory 
sacrifice  on  the  basis  of  which  the  repentant  soul 
can  find  access  to  the  Father.  The  '  blood  of  the 
cross'  lies  at  the  root  of  redemptive  grace  as  set 
forth  by  Jesus  (Mt  2G28),  by  St.  Peter  (1  P  1-),  by 
St.  Paul  (Ro  324'-),  by  the  writer  of  Hebrews  (9"), 
and  by  St.  John  (1  Jn  l7). 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  ingenious  theory 
of  Prof.  C.  C.  Everett  in  his  Gospel  of  Paul,  which 
denies  the  penal  character  of  the  death  of  Christ 
on  the  cross,  and  sees  in  this  supreme  event  only 
the  ceremonial  defilement  which  Christians  share 
who  take  Christ  as  Lord  and  who  thus  likewise 
become  accursed  {Gal  313),  and  so  have  the  power 
of  the  Law  over  them  removed.  But  this  theory 
misses  the  deeper  aspects  of  the  whole  problem,  by 
overstraining  an  incidental  truth  connected  with 
the  deatli  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  See  the  matter 
well  disposed  of  by  Bruce,  St.  PauVs  Conception  of 
Christianity,  p.  184  ft'. 

Literature. — Zockler,  Das  Kreuz  Christi  (1875) ;  Brandt,  Die 
Ecangelische  Gescliichte,  etc.  (I&)3) ;  Fulda,  Das  Kreuz  mid 
die  Kreuzimmg  (1878);  Lipsius,  de  Cruce  (1595);  Everett,  The 
Gospel  of  Paul  (1833);  articles  on  'Cross' in  Hastings'  DB,  in 
Smith's  Z>fl,  inHerzog'sPyfi:,  and  in  the  Enci/c.  Bill.;  Cremer, 
Bibl.-Theol.  Lex.  of  AT  Greek  (1892);  the  Lives  of  Christ  and 
Paul ;  the  critical  Commentaries ;  the  Bihlical  Theologies. 

A.  T.  Robertson. 
CROWD. — In  many  passages  of  the  Gospels  we 
read  of  the  rapid  gathering  of  a  crowd  around 
Jesus.  The  healing  of  the  man  with  the  withered 
hand  seems  to  have  been  the  first  occasion  on 
which  a  great  company  was  drawn  to  Him  by 
curiosity  or  by  the  hope  of  healing.  '  His  fame 
went  throughout  all  Syria.'  The  multitude  was 
gathered  from  Galilee,  Jerusalem,  Judtva,  Idu- 
m*a,  and  from  the  district  round  Tyre  and  Sidon  ; 
the  whole  country  was  moved  (Mt  4?h,  Mk  37a, 
Lk  G17-111).  "When  Jesus  retired  for  quiet  to  a  desert 
place  after  receiving  the  news  of  the  death  of  John 
the  Baptist,  He  was  followed  by  a  crowd  of  five 
thousand  people  (Mt  14"  Mk  <iw,  Lk  911).  The 
words  used  for  '  crowd  '  are  oxXoj  and  irMjOos  (both 
usually    rendered    '  multitude  '    in    EV,    but    in 


Mk  2*  52'-3U,  Lk  8'^  19s,  oXXos  is  tr.  'press'  [RV 
'crowd']).  In  classical  Greek  v\^dn  means  the 
common  people,  the  plebs,  as  opposed  to  6x\os,  the 
inchoate  throng  that  comes  together  on  any  special 
occasion,  the  turba.  But  in  the  NT  the  distinc- 
tion is  not  uniformly  maintained  ;  in  Mk  37"9  the 
words  are  used  interchangeably.  St.  Luke  is  more 
exact  in  his  use  of  language,  and  in  Ac  15™  uses 
ir\ij$os  in  a  technical  sense,  common  enough  in  the 
inscriptions,  as  meaning  the  membership  of  a 
political  or  religious  association  in  its  totality 
(Deissmann,  Bible  Studies,  Eng.  tr.  232).  The 
question  arises  whether  there  were  any  special  cir- 
cumstances in  those  days  that  favoured  the  coming 
together  of  such  masses  of  people  upon  very  short 
notice. 

1.  The  Messianic  expectation  was  the  motive  of 
many  such  gatherings.  The  misgovernment  under 
the  Herods  had  cast  the  nation's  thoughts  back 
upon  God,  and  the  Messianic  hope  awakened  with 
new  power.  The  attention  that  John  the  Baptist 
attracted  was  due  to  the  belief  that  he  was  the 
Messiah,  a  belief  that  he  took  pains  to  shatter. 
To  John  there  flocked  at  the  outset  of  his  ministry 
the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  afterwards 
the  movement  readied  the  north  and  the  intlara- 
mable  Galilee.  Jos.  (Ant.  XVIII.  v.  2)  says  that 
John  was  put  to  death  because  Herod  feared  lest 
the  crowds  he  was  gathering  about  him  should 
'  put  it  into  his  power  and  inclination  to  raise  a 
rebellion,  for  they  seemed  ready  to  do  anything 
he  should  advise.'  It  was  in  consequence  of  a 
similar  movement  among  the  Samaritans  that 
Pilate  was  recalled.  The  bloodshed  with  which 
the  movement  was  checked  led  to  an  information 
being  laid  against  him  at  Rome  (Jos.  Ant.  XVIII. 
iv.  2).  It  is  clear  from  these  incidents  that  the 
Messianic  hope  was  very  present  with  the  people  ; 
and  whenever  the  times  raised  up  a,  man  who 
seemed  to  have  a  distinctive  message,  the  Jews 
were  more  than  willing  to  flock  to  listen  to  him. 

2.  The  splendid  road  system  of  Palestine  facili 
tated  the  gathering  of  such  crowds.  The  Romans 
made  their  roads  partly  on  commercial  grounds, 
and  partly  to  permit  of  the  passage  of  troops 
among  the  turbulent  people.  The  commerce  of 
the  country  must  have  been  considerable  in  spite 
of  the  grinding  taxation.  Herod's  annual  income 
(Jos.  Ant.  XVII.  xi.  4)  was  i)00  talents,  nearly 
£400,000  of  our  money.  The  regular  raising  of 
such  a  sum  implies  a  settled  trade,  and  much 
coming  and  going  between  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  excellence  of  the  roads  is  borne 
witness  to  by  the  fact  that  the  Roman  procurator, 
who  resided  at  C.Tsarea,  could  reach  Jerusalem 
with  troops  by  way  of  Antipatris  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours.  The  distance  is  about  sixty 
miles.  Along  these  splendid  roads  the  crowd 
would  stream  on  the  first  bint  of  the  appearance  of 
one  who  might  be  the  Messiah. 

3.  The  small  size  of  the  country  must  also  be 
remembered.  Palestine  bulks  so  large  in  spiritual 
significance  that  one  is  apt  to  forget  how  small  it 
is.  And  yet  from  the  shore  of  the  Dead  hea  one 
may  view  the  glittering  snow  of  Ilermon,  while 
from  the  hill  above  Nazareth  may  be  seen  on  tne 
one  hand  the  ships  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  on 
the  other  the  rolling  hills  of  Gilead.  This  land,  only 
about  Jth  the  size  of  England,  was  densely  popu- 
lated. To-day  its  population  is  a  little  over  G0u,UW, 
but  in  OT  and  Roman  times  must  have  been  very 
much  larger.  2  S  243  implies  a  population  ol 
0,500,000  ;  and,  while  it  may  be  questioned  whetner 
the  land  ever  could  have  carried  so  great  a  popula- 
tion as  this,  it  is  clear,  both  from  the  notices  in 
history  end  from  the  existing  ruins,  that  the  desola- 
tions of  to-day  were  formerly  densely  pcopica. 
The  population  in  the  time  of  Christ  is  generally 
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reckoned  to  have  been  about  2Jt  millions  (Sanday, 
Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels,  p.  16).  See,  further, 
art.  Multitude.  R.  Bieuce  Taylor. 

CROWN     OP    THORNS  (<rW0aww    e£    aKavdZv    or 

aK&eBtvos  vrtyavos,  Mt  27-"J,  Mk  1,V\  Jn  10-- 5). This 

was  plaited  by  the  soldiers  and  planed  on  Christ's 
head  in  mockery  of  His  claim  to  Kingship,  after 
Pilate  had  condemned  Him  to  be  scour»ed.  It 
was  a  garland  hastily  twisted  from  the  twigs  of 
some  thorny  plant,  which  it  is  difficult  now  to 
identify.  Tristram  (Xat.  Hist,  of  the  Jii/tle,  p.  42!)) 
supposes  it  was  the  thorn-tiee  or  nubk  of  the 
Arabs,  which  is  very  common  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  Palestine.  It  abounds  near  Jerusalem,  grows  to 
a  great  size  ;  its  twigs  are  tough  and  pliant,  and 
the  spikes  very  sharp  and  numerous.  Others 
incline  to  think  it  was  the  Zizyphus  Spina- 
christl,  a  spiny  plant  covered  with  sharp  prickles. 
The  purpose  of  the  soldiers  was  rather,  perhaps, 
mockery  of  the  Jews  than  cruelty  to  Christ. 
Pliny  speaks  (HX)  of  '  the  meanest  of  crowns,  a 
thorny  one.' 

In  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  a  crown  is  promised 
to  faithful  followers  of  Christ,  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  XT  Christ  Himself  is  spoken  of  as  wearing 
a  crown.  Sometimes  the  word  for  a  victor's  wreath 
is  used  (<yr4<pavos),  and  sometimes  that  for  a  royal 
crown  (8id5i]fj.a).*  The  emblematic  significance, 
afterwards  seen  by  the  Church  in  the  crown  of 
thorns,  is  possibly  hinted  at  in  He  29  'crowned 
with  glory  and  honour.'  As  a  sacrificial  victim, 
in  being  led  out  to  death,  often  woie  a  garland  of 
flowers,  so  Jesus,  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  His  own 
disciples,  even  in  suffering  the  deepest  humiliation, 
wears  a  crown  of  glory.  In  the  death  of  Christ 
His  Church  sees  mankind  crowned  with  life,  be- 
cause the  law  of  sin  and  death  was  thereby  abro- 
gated, and  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  opened  to  all 
believers.  The  thorns  with  which  a  hostile  world 
pierced  the  Saviour's  brows  are  an  emblem  of  the 
sin  of  man,  the  curse  of  thistles  and  thorns  having 
been  threatened  after  the  Fall  (see  Dr.  H.  Mae- 
millan's  Ministry  of  Xat  arc,  eh.  v.,  where  this  idea 
is  finely  worked  out).  But  these  wounds  become 
the  world's  salvation.  Through  the  sinful  cruelty 
of  man  new  life  comes  to  a  condemned  world. 
God  thus  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him. 
What  \Vas  meant  as  derision  is  really  a  prediction 
of  glory.     See  also  art.  Thorn. 

David  M.  W.  Laird. 

CRUCIFIXION.— Cruciiixion  was  originally  an 
Oriental  punishment.  It  was  practised  by  the 
Persians  (Herod,  ix.  122),  by  the  Phoenicians  and 
their  colonists  the  Carthaginians  (Valer.  ii.  7),  and 
by  the  Egyptians  (Thuc.  iv.  1 10).  It  was  practised 
also  by  the  Greeks,  probably  in  imitation  of  the 
Persians  (Plut.  Alex.  72.  S'-),  and  by  the  liomans, 
who,  though  Cicero  ascribes  its  introduction  to 
Tarquinius  Kuperbus,  probably  learned  it  from 
their  enemies  the  Carthaginians.  Regarding  it, 
however,  as  an  ignominious  doom,  the  Romans 
reserved  it  for  slaves  (whence  it  was  called  serrile, 
supplicium),  the  worst  sort  of  criminals  such  as 
robbers,(Sen.  Ep.  vii.),  and  provincials.  To  inflict 
it  on  a  Roman  citizen  was  reckoned  an  impiety 
(Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  6(i).  It  was  a  horrible  punish- 
ment. Cicero  designates  it  cruddissimvm  t'-ter- 
rinumquc  snppli.ri.xm.  The  verb  cognate  to  mtr, 
'cross/ was  cruciare,  'to  torture'  {cf.  'excruciat- 
ing'). 

There  were  two  kinds  of  cross  : 

1.  The  crux  simplex,  which  was  a  single  stake. 
Sometimes  the  victim  was  fastened  to  it  by  his 
hands  and  feet,  the  former  being  extended  above 

*  The  distinction  between  v-ri&Mt,  the  badge  of  merit,  and 
liihyu.,.,  the  badge  of  royalty,  is  not  consistently  observed  in 
Hellenistic  Greek  {see  Encyc.  Bibl.  i.  9G3). 


his  head.  I  sually  however,  it  was  a  sharpened 
stake  (<TK6\of)  and  the  victim  was  impaled  ui.ou 
it.  It  passed  through  the  length  of  bis  bodv 
issuing  from  his  mouth.  Cf.  Sen.  Ep.  xiv  '  ad- 
lU'tum  per  medium  hominem  qui  per  us  emer^at 
stipitem'  ;  cf.  de  Consul,  ad  Mare,  xx.  The  former 
method  was  called  ajfi.rio,  the  latter  in/i.ria. 

2.  The  crit.e  <>i,n,pwtu,  which  was  composed  of 
two  pieces.  It  had  three  forms:  (1;  The  mix 
tlernssata  X.  called  also  the  crux  A>air<:a„a,  be- 
cause  it  is  said  to  be  the  cross  on  which'  St 
Andrew  sum-red  at  Patra\  It  was  this  form  of 
cross  that  the  Fathers  had  in  view  when  in  the 
crossing  of  Jacob's  hands  as  he  blessed  Ephraini 
and  Manasseh  (Gn  481M4)  they  saw  a  prophecy  of 
the  Crucifixion.  Cf.  Tert.  de  Bapt.  g  8;  Isid 
Pel.  Epp.  i.  362.  (2)  The  crux  roinmLsa  or  St.' 
Anthony's  cross,  resembling  the  letter  T-  Cf 
Barn.  Ep.  §  9  ;  Luc.  Jnd.  Vocal.  $  12  The  up- 
right was  called  stipes  or  statical  h„>,  and  the 
transom  pat ib it htm  or  antenna.  (3)  The  crux  tin- 
■ini-isa,  which  had  the  top  of  the  upright  protruding 
above  the  transom,  f-  Krotii  the  middle  of  the 
upright  there  projected  a  peg,  the  seat  (sedib')  or 
horn  (fonni),  on  which,  to  support  its  weight,  the 
body  rested  as  on  a  saddle.  Cf.  Iren.  ado.  Hrer. 
ii.  30.  §  2  :  '  Ipse  habitus  crucis  fines  et  summitates 
habet  quinque,  duos  in  longitudine  et  duos  in  lati- 
tudine,  et  unum  in  medio  in  quo  requiescat  qui 
clavis  artigitur';  .Just.  Mart.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  p. 
318  C  (ed.  Sylburg. ):  to  ev  ry  flirt?  irriyvv^evop  ws 
nipas  koX  <lvt6  €^€\qv  eariv,  eip'  y  eiroxoOvrai  oi  ffravp- 
ovfxevot. 

It  was  generally  assumed  in  early  times  that  the 
cross  on  which  Jesus  suffered  was  a  rritx  imn/iss/i. 
Thus  Augustine  {in  Psalm,  ciii.  §  14)  finds  in  Eph  3ia 
a  mystic  allusion  to  the  cross  -.  '  breadth  '  being  the 
transom  on  which  His  hands  were  outstretched  ; 
'length,'  the  upright  on  which  His  body  was 
fastened  ;  '  height,'  the  head  of  the  upright  pro- 
truding above  the  transom;  'depth,'  the  lower 
end  buried  in  the  earth.  And  it  is  a  confirmation 
of  this  opinion  that  the  board  inscribed  with  His 
name  and  accusation  was  put  up  over  His  head 
(Mt  27^),  apparently  on  the  projection  of  the 
upright. 

The  early  Apologists  fancifully  defended  the  sacred  symbol  of 
the  cross  against  the  sneers  of  unbelievers  by  pointing  to  its 
appearance  everywhere,  as  though  nature  and  art  alike  did 
homage  to  it.  It  is  seen  in  the  quarters  of  the  heaven,  two 
transverse  lines,  as  it  were,  running  from  N.  to  S.  and  from 
E.  to  \V.  ;  in  a  bird  soaring  upward  with  spread  wings ;  in  a 
man  swimming  or  praying  with  outstretched  bands ;  in  the 
nose  and  eyebrows  of  the  human  face  ;  in  a  ship's  mas.t  and 
yard  ;  in  a  galley's  oars  projecting  on  either  side  ;  in  the  yoke 
of  a  plough  and  the  handle  of  a  spade ;  in  the  shape  of  trophies 
and/a*c«*.*    See  Tree. 

The  erne i/rri its  was  spared  no  circumstance  of 
ignominy.  He  was  required  to  carry  the  transom 
to  the  place  of  execution  ;  t  he  was  driven  thither 
with  goad  and  scourge  along  the  most  frequented 
streets,  that  the  populace  might  profit  by  so  signal 
an  exhibition  of  the  terrors  of  justice  ;  and  a  herald 
went  before,  bearing  a  board  whereon  the  victim's 
name  and  oflence  were  inscribed.?:  Thus  burdened 
and  tormented,. Tesus  went  His  sorrowful  way  from 
the  Prretorium  till  He  reached  the  gate  of  the  city 
(Mt273-);  and  there  His  strength  failed,  and  He 
could  go  no  farther.  Tradition  has  it  that  He 
fell.  The  soldiers  relieved  Him  of  His  burden, 
and,  impressing  Simon  of  Cyrene,  laid  it  on  his 
shoulders.  Fven  then  Jesus  was  unable  to  walk 
unsupported,  and  had  to  be  borne  along  to  the 
scene   of    His   cruciiixion.       Cf.    Mk    15"-   <f>tpov<jtv 

*Just.  Mart.  Ap»?.  ii..  ed.  Sylburg.  p.  90  C-E ;  Tert.  Apol. 
5  16  :  Jer.  on  Mk  l.V-1.     Cf.  Lips,  tie  Cruc.  i.  ix. 
t  Pint,   dr  Srr    Xtnn.   Vind.  §  9 ;  Artemidor.  Oneir.  ii.  61 ; 

Wetstein  on  Mt  m"\ 
*  Eus.  HE  v.  1 ;  Lightfoot  on  Mt  2731. 
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On  arrival  at  the  place  of  execution  (see  Gol- 
gotha) four  soldiers  were  told  off  by  the  centurion 
in  charge  to  do  the  work  (cf.  Jn  \92i).  They  pro- 
ceeded in  the  customary  way.  First  of  all,  the 
crucmrius  was  stripped  naked,  his  garments  being 
regarded  as  the  rightful  perquisites  of  his  execu- 
tioners.* Then  he  was  laid  on  his  back  over  the 
transom  and  his  hands  fastened  to  either  end. 
Thereafter  the  transom  was  hoisted  on  the  upright 
and  his  feet  were  fastened  to  the  latter.  Usually 
the  hands  were  nailed  through  the  palms  and  the 
feet  were  fixed  either  by  two  nails  one  through 
each  instep,  or  by  a  single  nail  translixing  both 
thiough  the  Achilles  tendon  ;  sometimes,  however, 
the  hands  and  feet  were  simply  tied.t  Though 
less  painful  at  the  moment,  the  latter  was  the 
more  terrible  method,  since  it  protracted  the 
victim's  sufferings.  He  hung  till  he  died  of  hun- 
ger and  exhaustion,  or  was  devoured  by  birds  and 
beasts  of  prey. X  The  handsof  Jesus  were  certainly 
nailed,  but  it  seems  that  His  feet  were  only  tied 
(cf.  Jn  2020- 25-  '*).§  The  sole  Evangelic  authority 
for  supposing  that  they  were  nailed  is  Lk  24au[40J, 
which  is  probably  assimilated  to  Ps  22IB.  From 
two  circumstances,  (1)  that  a  soldier  could  reach 
the  lips  of  Jesus  with  a  short  reed  (lit  274S  =  Mk 
15»= Jn  19-9},  and  (2)  that  wild  beasts  could  tear 
out  the  entrails  of  the  cntciariu*  as  he  hung.li  it 
appears  that  the  cross  was  of  no  great  height.  It 
was  enough  if  the  feet  cleared  the  ground. 

There  was  a  humane  custom  among  the  Jews, 
based  on  Pr  31",  that  a  potion  of  medicated  wine 
should  be  administered  to  the  rrwiarii  in  order  to 
deaden  their  sensibility.  The  merciful  draught 
was  provided  by  a  society  of  charitable  ladies  in  Jeru- 
salem.IT  It  was  offered  to  Jesus  ere  the  nails  were 
driven  through  His  hands,  and  He  raised  it  to  His 
thirsty  lips  ;  but  on  tasting  what  it  was  He  would 
not  drink  it.  What  was  His  reason  for  rejecting  it  ? 
It  was  not  that  the  endurance  of  physical  pain  was 
necessary  to  the  efficacy  of  His  sacrificial  death  ;  ** 
nor  was  it  merely  that  He  had  a  sentimental  repug- 
nance to  the  idea  of  dying  in  a  state  of  stupefac- 
tion, ft  It  was  rather  because  He  was  bent  on  doing 
to  the  last  the  work  which  had  been  given  Him  to 
do.  It  was  well  for  the  penitent  brigand  that 
Jesus  did  not  drink  the  potion. 

It  was  usual  for  the  victims  of  that  frightful 
punishment,  maddened  1  iy  terror  and  pain,  to  shriek, 
entreat,  curse,  and  spit  at  their  executioners  and 
the  bystanders  ;  %*  but  Jesus  endured  the  torture 
meekly.  A  cry  broke  from  His  lips  as  they  were 
hammering  the  nails  through  His  hands  ;  'but  it 
was  a  prayer— not  an  appeal  to  them  for  mercy  on 
Himself,  but  an  appeal  to  God  for  mercy  on  them  : 
'  Father,  forgive  them  :  for  they  know  not  what 
they  are  doing.'  §§  The  transom  with  its  quivering 
load  was  hoisted  on  the  upright,  and  there  He  bun", 
conscious  of  all  that  passed  around  Him.  It  Ts 
said  that  St.  Andrew,  as  he  hung  upon  his  cross  at 
Patrre,  taught  the  people  all  the  while  ;|;i  and 
Jesus  also  in  His  anguish  was  mindful  of  others 
Two  brigands  had  been  crucified  with  Him,  two  of 

•Cf.  Wetstein  on  Mt  2735. 
\  Cf.  Lips,  de  Crvc.  n.  viii. 

i  vi.  at.  xii.-xiii. 

S  Cf.  Kv.  Petr.  }  6 :  ts'te  «.<ri<r!ra.<r«.v  rail  JjAou,-  ino  tvv  xcipSy  rov 

<  f  Lips,  de  Crur.  n.  xiii. 

Gall'*'  Llghttoot  on  Mt  27'U'   Wetstein  on  Mkl523.    See  art. 

emt  h'nS"1^1  'Nam  et.h8BC  Pars  sacrifioii  et  obedientiffl  ejus 
tint  E l,or,,\morara  art  extremum  usque  sufferre.' 
tt  ui.  Dr.  Johnson  :  •  I  win  take  no  more  physic  not  even  tnv 

XlSe?'1"    ^^  ^'^  that l  maj' rend"  »P  M  S "gS 

vL*i  :cL?$;>ft?5Ll:  %r Clueut  ™  ■• Jos- BJ  ,v- vi-  l  ™- 

ftSiU.SvK  'nvterP0,*ti0l>.>t  unquestionably  an  authentic 
.Ill  Abdi«,  lint,  Apoat.  i».  41. 


those  outlaws  who  infested  the  steep  road  from 
Jericho  to  Jerusalem,  and  by  their  deeds  of  violence 
gave  it  the  grim  name  of  'the  Ascent  of  Blood' 
(cf.  Lk  103u) ;  and  when  one  of  them,  reeoo-nizina 
the  majesty  of  the  meek  Sufferer,  turned  to  Him 
and  prayed  Him  to  remember  him  when  He  'came 
in  his  kingdom,'  He  granted  more  than  he  sought 
promising  him  a  place  that  very  day  in  Paradise' 
And  He  thought  of  His  mother,  as  she  stood  by 
distracted  with  grief,  and  commended  her  to  the 
care  of  the  beloved  disciple.  While  He  hun»,  He 
was  compassed  with  insults.  The  Jewish  rulers 
exulting  in  their  seeming  triumph,  mocked  Him' 
and  the  multitude  joined  in  the  poor  sport.  So  did 
the  soldiers  who  were  charged  with  the  duty  of 
watching  the  crosses  lest  a  rescue  should  be 
attempted.*  Heated  by  their  labour,  they  were 
refreshing  themselves  from  their  jar  of  posca,  the 
vinegar  which  was  the  only  drink  allowed  to 
soldiers  on  duty  (see  Vinegar).  Jesus  was  in 
their  eyes  a  pretender  to  the  Jewish  throne,  a 
rebel  against  the  imperial  government ;  and,  hear- 
ing the  gibes  of  the  rulers,  they  joined  in,  and, 
holding  up  their  cups  in  mock  homage,  drank  His 
Majesty's  health  (Lk  2336). 

Crucifixion  was  a  lingering  doom.  The  victims 
sometimes  hung  for  days  ere  they  died  of  hunger, 
exhaustion,  loss  of  blood,  and  the  fever  of  their 
wounds,!  unless  they  were  despatched  either  by  a 
spear-thrust  or  by  the  covp  de  grace  of  the  eruri-. 
fragium,  a  brutality  which  the  Romans  practised 
usually  on  slaves,  beating  the  life  out  of  them  by 
shattering  blows  with  a  heavy  mallet.  :£  It  was, 
however,  contrary  to  the  Jewish  law  (Dt  21i!:!'a,) 
that  they  should  hang  overnight ;  and  it  was  the 
more  necessary  that  the  requirement  should  be  ob- 
served in  this  instance,  since  the  next  day  was  not 
only  the  Sabbath  but  the  Sabbath  of  the  Paschal 
week,  a  day  of  special  solemnity  (Jn  1931).  There- 
fore the  rulers  waited  on  Pilate,  and  requested  that 
Jesus  and  the  brigands  might  be  despatched  by  the 
rrurifraffium,  and  their  bodies  taken  down  from 
the  crosses  ere  6  o'clock  that  evening,  when  the 
Sabbath  would  begin.  Pilate  consented,  and  the 
soldiers  set  about  the  brutal  work.  They  de- 
spatched the  two  brigands,  but  when  they  came 
to  Jesus,  He  was  already  dead.  There  was  no 
need  to  strike  Him  with  the  mallet;  but  one  of 
them,  to  ensure  that  He  was  really  dead.jdrove  his 
spear  into  His  side.     See  Blood  and  Water. 

The  prominent  characteristic  of  crucifixion  was 
the  ignominy  of  it  (cf.  Gal  313,  He  122).  This  con- 
stituted 'the  stumbling-block  of  the  cross'  (Gal 
5'1)  in  Jewish  eyes.  Since  it  was  expected  that  the 
Messiah  would  be  a  glorious  and  victorious  King, 
it  seemed  incredible  that  one  who  was  slain,  and 
not  only  slain  but  crucified,  should  be  the  Messiah. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  NT  writers,  on  the  contrary,  its 
very  ignominy  constituted  its  supreme  suitability 
to  the  Messiah.  It  identified  Him  utterly  with 
'sinners,  making  Him  a  sharer  in  the  worst  ex- 
tremity of  their  condition.  St.  John  recognized  a 
providential  dispensation  in  the  enslavement  of  the 
Jews  to  the  Romans,  inasmuch  as  it  brought  about 
the  Crucifixion  (18s1- 3-).  Had  they  been  free,  Jesus 
would  have  been  stoned  as  a,  blasphemer ;  but 
since  they  were  vassals  of  Rome,  it  was  not  law- 
ful for  them  to  put  any  one  to  death  (Jn  18  }. 
The  Sanhedrin's  sentence  had  to  be  referred  to  the 
procurator.  It  was  invalid  without  his  ratification, 
and  it  was  executed  by  his  authority  after  the 
Roman  manner.  . 

It  is    remarkable    that,   unlike    the    medieval 

*  Cf.  Petron.  Sat. : '  Cruciarii  unius  parentee  ut  viderunt  noctu 
laxatam  rustodiam,  detraxere  pendentem ' ;  Jos.  Vit.  75 :  tnree 
cruciarii  taken  down  ;  one  recovered  from  his  wounds. 

t  Cf.  Lips,  de  Cntc.  11.  xii. 

t  Cf.  ib.  xiv. 
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artists,  who  loved  to  depict  the  M;ui  of  Morrows  as 
He  hung  on  the  cross  abused  and  bleeding,  the 
Evangelists  have  drawn  a  veil  over  the  scene,  detail- 
ing none  of  the  ghastly  particulars,  and  sayin<* 
merely  :  '  They  crucified  him.'  They  recognized  in 
the  Crucifixion  not  the  triumph  of  human  malice  but 
the  consummation  of  a  Divine  purpose—'  the  deter- 
minate counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God'  (Ac2-J). 
-  At  the  moment  all  was  dark  to  the  disciples  ;  but 
when  their  minds  were  illumined  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  saw  not  only  '  the  sufferings  that  befell 
Messiah1  but  'the  glories  that  followed  these' 
(1  P  1").  Their  Lord  had  never  seemed  so  kingly 
in  their  eyes  as  when  He  '  reigned  from  the  tree*?1  * 
In  early  days,  according  to  some  authorities,  Lk9;!1 
ran:  'They  were  speaking  of  the  glory  which  He 
was  about  to  fulfil  at  Jerusalem.' f  So  C]iryM>stoni 
quotes  the  passage;  and  this  is  the  constant  con- 
ception of  the  XT.  '  We  look  upon  Jesus,'  says 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  '  because 
of  the  suffering  of  death  crowned  with  glory  and 
honour'  (^;  cf.  Phi?"-). 

Throughout  His  ministry  Jesus  recognized  the  inevitable 
necessity  of  His  Passion.  He  had  come  to  die.  Cf.  Mt  913  =  Mk 
2»>=Lk53S;  MtI62'=Mk  S»i  =  Lk  l)'-^  ;  Mtl7-"23  =  Mk  0^  =  Lk 
9";  Mt  2018. 19= Mk  1033-  3i  =  Lk  18^  ^.  As  early  as  the  cU.se  of 
the  2nd  cent.  Celsus  stumbled  at  the  idea  that  Jesus  foreknew 
and  foretold  all  that  happened  to  Him  (Orig.  c.  Cels.  ii.  13). 
Strauss  pronounces  those  intimations  mere  vattcinia  ex  evpntu. 
A  crucified  Messiah  was  '  to  Jews  a  stumbling- block  and  to 
Gentiles  foolishness'  (1  (_"o  V$) ;  and  the  Apostles,  eager  to  re- 
move 'the  stumbling-block  of  the  Cross,'  represented  the  Cruci- 
fixion as  no  ignominious  catastrophe,  but  'a  link  in  a  chain  of 
higher  knowledge,  part  of  a  Divine  plan  of  salvation.'  Keim,  on 
the  other  hand,  regards  the  announcement  as  'the  expression 
of  a  natural,  reasonable,  correct  anticipation,'  suggested  by  the 
fate  of  the  Baptist  and  the  difficulties  wherewith  Jesus  was 
beset.  The  delinite  details,  however,  -must  be  pruned  away. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  Lord's  prescience  of  the  end  is  inextricably 
interwoven  with  the  Gospel  history.  The  cross  was  His  goal, 
and  He  knew  it  all  along. 

Lite  rati' re. — In  addition  to  the  works  quoted  in  the  art.  and 
the  standard  Lines  of  Christ,  reference  may  be  made  to  Fair- 
bairn,  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ, '  The  Crucifixion ' ;  Newman, 
Selected  Sermons,  pp.  175-188;  Liddon,  Hampton  Lectfi  p. 
472ff.;  Farrar,  Christ  in  Art,  pp.3B9-423;  Dale,  Atmn-txentT, 

p-*36ff.  David  Smith. 

CRUSE.— The  word  occurs  frequently  in  the  OT 
(generally  as  rendering  of  Heb.  nn?s),  where  it 
means  a  'small  earthen  bottle  or  jar'  in  common 
use  among  the  Hebrews  chiefly  for  holding  liquids, 
such  as  water  (1  S  26")  or  oil  (1  K  1712).  '  Cruse ' 
(marg.  'flask')  is  substituted  by  RV  for  'box'  of 
AV  in  Mt  267  (,  Mk  14s,  Lk  737)  as  the  designation 
of  the  akafiaaTpos  used  by  the  woman  who  anointed 
our  Lord.     See  Alabaster  and  Anointing. 

Dugald  Clark. 

CRY,— The  term  'cry'  occurs  in  the  NT  with 
various  shades  of  meaning  corresponding  to  different 
Greek  words,  which  express  sometimes  articulate, 
sometimes  inarticulate  utterances  ;  in  some  cases 
it  connotes  strong  emotion,  in  others  a  more  or  less 
heightened  emphasis  is  all  that  is  expressed. 

According  to  classical  usage,  theGr.  terms  employed  in  the 
NT  may  be  thus  distinguished :  l  xa.\iiv  denotes  "'to  cry  out" 
for  a  purpose,  to  call;  jioili,  to  cry  out  as  a  manifestation  of 
feeling;  xpi\ui,  to  cry  out  harshly,  often  of  an  inarticulate 
and  brutish  sound '  (Grimm-Thayer,  s.v,  $o*u).  zpa.uya.Zu*  is  the 
intensive  of  xpa.t,w.  The  corresponding  nouns  are  fioi,,  'a  cry 
for  help,'  and  xprnyri,  '  outcry,  clamour '  (both  rare  in  NT).  To 
these  should  be  added  the  use  of  <pa»t7v  =  ito  cry'  (most  freq. 
in  Lk.). 

In  classifying  the  NT  usage  of  the  term,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  group  the  instances  in  each  case 
under  the  Greek  equivalents. 

*  In  the  LXX  version  of  Ps  9610  many  codices  add  iio  rBZ  £v>.tv 
after  i  Kup,K  'ipcte-ixtv/rtv.    So  Old  Lat.  and  Copt,  versions,  Just. 
Mart.,Tert.,  Aug. ;  cf.  Venant.  Fortunat.  Hymn,  tie  Pass.  Dom.: 
'  Impleta  sunt  qua)  concinit 
David  fideli  carmine, 
Dicens :  In  nationibus 
Regnavit  a  ligno  Deus.' 
t  Chrysost.  i»  ilatth.  lvii. :  tv,v  2e'c«*  %*  tfuxxt  *\rpoZ*  $* 'leptu- 
eaXi.u..     TaCre/rrit,  to  rriSti  xttl  rev  e-rxvpet.     oQtoj  y'«.p  t&Lio  stctXau* 
r»  ad.     Euth.  Zig.  On  Mt  173  :  tita.  hi  *£*  pi&\ia>v  *i>x  i"s«3«v  0-i.y.a. 
8({jt*  ypufwri.     3c£dt  yitp  %xAc7tbj  xai  o  aiaupif. 


A  (1)    To  cry  or  'cry out •  (  =  »,dfa»,  d«i»«if«») : 

(a)  of  articulate  cries,  followed  by  words  uttered 

Ml  ,1.W  \,  $,"£,« OIi  •,aJntl  mW  ""Weil):  of  joy, 
Mk  1 1» and  || ;  Mt  21" (children  cryinK  in  the  temple 
Hosanna  ) ;  of  complaint  or  ilistrrxs  Mk  10«  i  T  k 
IS",  MtaWMBartimams);  Mt  H"  (i>eto.  cryii£ 
out  while  walking  on  the  water) ;  *  Mk  1--  |  Lk  4& 
{aviKpa.&v  ;  Lk.  adds  '  with  a  loud  voice  ')  ;  Mk  it-4  ; 
Lk  441  (demons  crying  out  and  saying),  ef.  Mk  3" 
57  ;  of  the  angry  o'/r.v  of  the  multitude,  Mt  27^ 
Mk  l.V*  14f  (cf.  Ac  2VM)  ;  In  r.-f.  toJrS„s,  of  solemn 
and  impressive  utterance,  -In  7^7  (cf.  I15  T*  1244). 

(b)  of  inarticulate  cries  :  with  r>-f.  to  the.  possessed, 
Mk  5s  (cf.  Lk  $™  dvtu-ori^as)  ;  Mk  <!'-"  |.  Lk  9™;  of 
the  disciples,  Mtl42U('and  they  cried  out  for  fear'); 
with  rcf.  to  Jesus,  of  the  cry  on  the  cross  (prob 
inarticulate),  Mt  27Dy  ('cried  .  .  .  with  a  loud  mice, 
and  yielded  up  his  spirit'). J 

(2)  '  To  cry    or  '  cry  out '  ( =  Kpavy&far) : 

{a)  of  Hi-tteulrttc  utterances  [cf.  (1)  (//)]:  of  joy, 
Jn  1213  ('  Hosanna')  ;  of  distress,  Mt  L7--  (Canaan- 
itish  woman  .  .  'cried,  saying'-  cf.  v.-Jj  ;  with 
rcf  to  Jesus,  of  utterance  under  strong  emotion, 
Jn  ll43  ('  Lazarus,  come  forth  ! '). 

{b)  of  undefined  or  innrticul-dc  utterance  :  in 
the  quotation  from  Is  42- ,  cited  in  Mt  12iy  ('He 
shall  not  strive  nor  cry  '  [Kpavyaaet],  i.e.  indulge  in 
clamorous  self-assertion). 

(c)  '  Cry '  =  Kpavyri :  '  the  loud  cry  of  deeply  stirred 
feeling  of  joyful  surprise':  Lk  l4*  (Elisabeth's 
greeting  of  the  Virgin-mother  :  '  she  lilted  up  her 
voice  with  a  loud  cry) ;  the  midnight  cry,  Mt  256 
('  Behold  the  bridegroom  cometh'). 

For  He  6'  see  below  under  B. 

(3)  'To  cry'  or  'cry  out'  {=po$v,  &vafioq.v,  eVt- 
po$v) : 

(a)  of  articulate  utterances :  of  solemn  and  im- 
pressive emphasis  (  =  to  speak  with  a  high,  strong 
voice),  Mt  3a  ||  Mk  P,  Lk  3\  Jn  l23  (all  in  the 
quotation  from  Is  403  '  the  voice  of  one  crying,' 
etc.);  of  distressful  appeal,  Lk  9^;  esp.  'to  cry 
for  help  to '  (  =  *?k  pv,  in  OT),  Lk  187  (the  elect  who 
cry  day  and  night) ;  in  rcf.  to  Jesus,  of  the  cry  of 
agony  on  the  cross  ('  My  God,  my  God,'  etc.),  Mk 
lo34  and  II  Mt  274b. 

In  this  connexion  the  passage  in  Ja  54  deserves  notice : 
'  Behold  the  hire  of  your  labourers  .  .  .  crieth  out  (?.p«Zu) ;  and 
the  cries  (/3-kk.)  of  them  that  reaped  have  entered  into  the  ears 
of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.'  Here  the  verb  is  used  of  crying  for 
vengeance  (cf.  Hab  211)  and  the  noun  (/3o«.)  of  cries  for  help. 
The  latter  sense  is  esp.  frequent  in  the  Psalms  {e.g.  5a18a-41  etc.), 
corresponding  to  the  Heb.  $v?  and  derivatives.  This  word  is 
'used  exclusively  of  crying  for  help'  (Driver).}  Though  fre- 
quent in  the  Psalms  (LXX  and  Heb.),  it  occurs  rarely  in  the  NT. 

(&)  of  cries  of  joy,  pain  (inarticulate):  of  joy. 
Gal  41"  (quotation  from  Is  541) ;  cf.  of  pain,  Ac  87 
(of  unclean  spirits  crying  with  a  loud  voice). 

(4)  '  To  cry,'  'cry  out,'  or  '  cry  aloud '(  =  Quvttv, 
itridwvelv)  : 

(a)  emphatic,  followed  by  words  uttered,  Lk 
S8-64;  cf.  I4-  (dvcd)JiVTi<rtv,  'she  spake  out,'  AV  ; 
'  lifted  up  her  voice,'  KV) ;  of  angry  cries  of  multi- 
tude (cirt<pwvf.lv),  Lk  23-1. 

(6)  of  the  inarticulate  rrirs  of  the  possessed, 
Mk  V£i  ('and  the  unclean  spirit  ''ryntff  with  a 

loud  voice''). 

(c)  l  cry '= dwv-fi,  esp.  in  the  phrase  <pavy  fjiey&\7}, 
'  with  a  loud  voice  or  cry,'  added  to  verbs. 

B.  'Crying'  in  He  57.— This  passage,  which  has 
direct  reference  to  our  Lord,  calls  for  special  notice 
here:  'Who,  in  his  days  of  flesh,  having  ottered 
up,  with  strong  crying  (yttcT-a  Kpavyijs  (Vx^Ss)  and 

*  Probably  here  should  be  added  ML  15=3  ('she  crieth  after 
us ').  where  articulate  cries  seem  to  be  meant,  though  the  words 
uttered  are  not  given. 

t  In  I'  passages  Lk  2321  has  l-rituvevv  \iyorrt;,  Jn  196  txpaiyccirai' 

J  In  the  II  passages  Mk  1537  has  ifsif  funi,*  pty&kw,  andLkSS46 
§  Parallel  I'«alter,  p.  441. 
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tears,  prayers  and  supplications  unto  him  that 
was  able  to  save  him  out  of  death,'  etc.  The  ref. 
is  doubtless  primarily  to  Gethsemane  (so  Delitzsch, 
Westcott),  though  'a  wider  application  of  the 
words  to  other  prayers  and  times  of  peculiar  trial 
in  our  Lord's  life'  *  is  not  excluded.  Schoettgen 
(ad  loc.)i  quotes  a  Jewish  saying  which  strikingly 
illustrates  the  phrase:  'There  are  three  kinds  of 
prayers,  each  loftier  than  the  preceding :  prayer, 
crying,  and  tears.  Prayer  is  made  in  silence  ;  cry- 
ing, with  raised  voice :  but  tears  overcome  all 
things.'  The  conjunction  of  the  terms  mentioned 
often  occurs  in  OT,  esp.  in  the  Psalms,  e.g.  Ps  3913 : 
'  Hear  my  prayer,  O  Lord, 
And  give  ear  unto  my  cry  ('nyiB') ; 
Hold  not  thy  peace  at  my  tears.' 

Also  Ps  612,  and  cf.  Ps  SO5,  6- 

The  close  association  of  the  idea  of  prayer  with 
that  of  'crying'  or  'cry'  may  be  illustrated  from 
the  Gospels,  esp.  perhaps  in  the  case  of  our  Lord's 
cries  on  the  cross  {Mt  2'^-M,  Lk  234S).  According 
to  Jewish  tradition,  in  the  solemn  prayer  for  for- 
giveness uttered  by  the  high  priest  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  words  n:n 
n-jD  Di?n  '0  Lord,  forgive,'  were  spoken  with 
heightened  voice,  so  that  they  could  be  heard  at  a 
distance. 

IiiTKRATHRB.— Art.  'Call'  in  Hastings'  DB  i.  343 f.,  and  the 
Gr.  Lexicons  under  the  various  Gr.  terms  (esp.  Grimm -Thayer). 
G.  H.  Box. 

CUBIT.— See  Age,  and  Weights  and  Measures. 

CUMMIN. — Cummin  (or  cumin)  is  the  seed  of 
the  Cuminnm  n/minitm,  an  annual  herbaceous 
umbellifer.  It  lias  a  slender,  branching  stem, 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  a  foot.  The  seeds, 
which  are  ovoid  in  form,  are  strongly  aromatic, 
and  have  a  flavour  not  unlike  tlwit  of  caraway,  but 
more  pungent.  Cummin  was  used  by  the  Jews  as 
a  condiment,  and  also  for  flavouring  bread.  It 
has  carminative  and  other  medicinal  properties, 
and  was  employed  not  only  as  a  remedy  for  colic, 
but  also  to  stanch  excessive  bleeding,  and  to  allay 
swellings.  It  is  indigenous  to  Upper  Egypt  and  the 
Mediterranean  countries,  but  it  was  also  cultivated 
from  early  times  in  Western  Asia,  India,  and  China. 

Cummin  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Bible  (Is  2S-r'~-7 
pp.  and  Mt  23-3  kv/juvov).  In  the  latter  passage 
Jt'Mis  rebukes  the  Pharisees,  because  they  paid 
tithe  of  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  and  omitted 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  Law. 

Liter attrk.—  Enajc.  Brit.  s.v.  ;  Tristram,  Nat.  Hist,  of  the 

Bible-  Hugh  Duncan. 

CUP  {iroT-qpiov,  in  general  significance  correspond- 
ing to  the  Heb.  uu  and  so  used  in  the  LXX  ;  Vulg. 
equivalent  is  atlix). 

1.  Literal.— A  few  references  to  the  cup  as  a 
vessel  in  common  use  occur  in  the  Gospels  :  Mk 
73-  \  Mt  10*2  (  =  Mk  04i,  ggas.  M  (  =  Lk  UW)>     The 

first  of  these  passages  is  plainly  an  explanatory 
parenthesis  furnished  b\-  the  Evangelist  for  the 
information  of  readers  unacquainted  with  Jewish 
customs.  iroT-rjpia,  he  says,  are  amongst  the  things 
sublet  to  '  washings '  (pawTia/ioi)— which  washings 
were  not  such  as  simple  cleanliness  required,  but 
were  prescribed  by  the  decrees  '  intended  to  sepa- 
rate the  Jew  from  all  contact  with  the  Gentiles.' 
llie  falmndic  tractate  Kelim  names  seven  kinds 
of  things  requiring  such  ceremonial  purification, 
and  amongst  them  are  earthenware  vessels  and 
vessels  of  bone,  metal,  and  wood.  Itesting  on  such 
Levitieal  prescriptions  as  are  to  be  found  in  Lv 
11  and  Nu  31,  the  purification  of  vessels  was 
curried  to  the  furthest  extreme  of  stringent  re- 
quirement by  'the  tradition  of  the  elders.'  Vessels 
tliat  find  in  any  way  come  into  contact  with  the 
•  Westcott.  t  Citcd  in  westcott,  ib. 
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common  people  ('am  ka'arez)  were  on  that  account 
to  be  cleansed.  (Maimonides,  Yad.  Miskkab  and 
Moshab,  11.  11,  12,  18). 

The  words  of  Jesus  in  Mt  23-s-  M  are  simply  an 
instance  of  the  use  of  a  homely  figure  to  express 
hypocrisy. 

'  2.  Figurative.— Our  Lord  uses  the  familiar  Heb 
figure  of  a  'cup'  to  denote  the  experience  of 
sorrow  and  anguish  in  two  instances:  (1)  in  His 
challenge  to  James  and  John,  checking  their  am 
bition  (Mk  10»-s»  =  Mt  20",  'Are  ye  able  to 
diink  the  cup  which  I  drink  ?')  ;  and  (2)  in  con- 
nexion with  His  Passion,  both  in  His  cry  of  a^ony 
(Mk  Hw  ||  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  '  this  cup '),  and  in°His 
calm  rebuke  of  Peter's  hasty  attempt  to  defend 
Him  against  His  captors  (Jn  1811  '  The  cup  which 
my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  ? '). 
In  each  case  there  is  the  same  reference  to  His 
singular  experience  of  bitter  sorrow  which  was  no 
mere  '  bitterness  of  death.' 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  Gospels  the  use  of  this  figure 
occurs  only  in  connexion  with  trouble  and  suffering.  IiTthe 
OT  the  use  is  much  wider.  Experiences  of  joy,  blessing,  and 
comfort  are  thus  expressed  {e.g.  Ps  165  235  lie's,  jer  i(j7),as 
well  as  those  of  trembling,  desolation,  and  the  wrath  of  God 
(Is  61"»",  Jer  25i3ff-,  Ezk  23^,  Zee  122).  Rabbinic  writers! 
exhibit  the  figurative  use  of  'cup'  for  trouble  and  anguish 
(Gesen.  Thes.  s.v.  013).  The  kindred  expression,  'taste  the 
taste  of  death,'  is  also  to  be  met  with  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  g.r, 
DID).  The  conception  of  death  as  a  bitter  cup  for  men  to 
drink  underlies  it.  (Note  the  Etymologicon  Magnum  gives 
TOTY.pnv  .  .  .  /Trunin  xa't  to*  Outeiiet).  Instances  of  this  phrase- 
ology in  the  Gospels  are  (in  the  words  of  Jesus)  Mk  ft'  (  =  Jlt 
l«a3)  and  (in  the  words  of  the  Jews)  Jn  »52.     Cf.  also  He  2». 

3.  In  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper.— 
There  are  strong  inducements  to  see  in  the  cup  in 
the  Last  Supper  one  of  the  cups  which  had  a  place 
in  the  later  ceremonial  of  the  Paschal  feast.  But 
was  the  supper  the  usual  Passover?  This  is  i 
much-debated  question  ;  but  on  the  whole  the 
weightier  considerations  seem  to  support  the  view 
presented  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  account  in 
which  may  be  intended,  as  some  suggest,  to  cor- 
rect the  impression  given  by  the  Synoptics.  That 
is  to  say,  the  supper  was  not  the  Passover  proper, 
and  it  took  place  on  the  day  previous  to  that  on 
which  the  Passover  was  eaten.  It  might  still  be 
held  that  it  was  an  anticipatory  Passover.  St. 
Paul,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  the  Eucharistic  cup  as 
'  the  cup  of  blessing '  ( 1  Co  \0]ti),  and  one  is  inclined 
to  make  a  direct  connexion  with  the  third  cup  at 
the  Paschal  celehration,  which  was  known  as  the 
Cup  of  Benediction  (nirjan  ois),  and  is  often  referred 
to  in  the  Talmudic  tractates  (e.g.  Bera/choth,  51«). 
If  St.  Luke's  account  of  the  Last  Supper  were  tu 
be  received  without  question,  it  would  be  tempt- 
ing to  trace  three  out  of  the  four  Paschal  cups, 
viz.  the  one  mentioned  in  Lk  22",  the  one  common 
to  the  Synoptics— the  cup  of  blessing,  and  the 
fourth,  or  Hallel  cup,  suggested  by  vfivrjaavTes  (Mk 
14-fi  =  Mt  26w),  taking  the  hymn  referred  to  as 
none  other  than  the  second  part  of  the  Hallel  (Pss 
115-118),  with  which  the  Passover  was  usually 
closed.  Lk  •221Bl1-  »  however,  is  not  above  sus- 
picion :  and  on  other  grounds  we  cannot  definitely 
connect  the  cup  of  the  institution  with  the  cere- 
monial of  the  Paschal  feast, 

But  the  cup  was  an  important  feature  in  otlier 
Jewish  festivals  and  solemn  seasons  besides  the 
Passover.  And  even  though  the  institution  took 
place  at  the  close  of  an  ordinary  meal,  the  bread 
and  the  cup  were  accompanied  with  the  due  Jewish 
graces  (Mt  26-"S  Mk  14*"-,  Lk  2217- 1H),  and  in  tlie 
after-view  the  cup  thus  used,  and  with  such  signifi- 
cance, might  well  stand  out  as  par  excellence  the 
Cup  of  Blessing. 

The  words  of  Jesus  regarding  the  cup  are  given  with  some 
noticeable  variation.  Mk.  gives  rev-re  trw  «  *7,i*«  t**K  '' 
i,mttt*K  «  i*x»»iw  i-ri,  S*a£,  (14«);  and  Mt.  rep**** 
this  with  but  slight  changes,  possibly  of  a  liturgical  cnuw* 
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(2G28).  The  wording  in  Lk  2217  make3  no  reference  to  the 
'  blood,'  whilst  22-W  (referred  to  above)  appenra  to  be  but  an 
interpolation,  clumsily  (i»  t*  bi^zti  .  .  .  t»  .  .  .  ixrimiuM*) 
combining  the  form  in  St.  l'aul  with  that  in  St.  Hark.  The 
solemn  expression,  'my  blood  of  the  covenant,'  or  '  my  covenant- 
blood,'  can  be  explained  only  by  reference  to  Ex  24°-B.  St. 
Paul's  phrase,  y  ***i>«  S.a<K«i  .  .  .  jv  T«  iuu  «;u«ti  (1  Co  uw>), 
introduces  no  important  differenco  of  meaning  as  compared 
with  the  Markan  formula.  To  lay  stress  on  the  idea  of  a  '  ncic 
covenant'  is  all  in  keeping  with  the  Pauline  standpoint.  One 
other  point  as  regards  the  words  of  the  institution  alone 
remains  to  be  mentioned.  As  with  the  bread  bo  with  the  cup, 
St.  Paul  alone  represents  our  Lord  as  saying  toEt*  tokIti  tl;  t.  , 
««**.«-  *>*y.*r.<r,r  (1  Co  1124 .23).  i3  jt  p0Ssible,  then,  that  no  per- 
manent sacramental  rite  was  contemplated  by  Jesus  in  doing 
what  He  did  at  the  Last  Supper?  Is  the  conception  of  a 
memorial  celebration  due  rather  to  St.  Paul  as  a  prime  factor 
in  the  development  of  Christianity?  Obviously  this  is  not  the 
place  to  deal  with  this  important  question,  and  the  attitude  of 
historical  criticism  respecting  it.  We  have  assumed  that  what 
took  place  at  the  Last  Supper  was  an  '  institution.'  See  artt. 
Covenant,  Lord's  Suiter, 

I.  In  the  Eucharist.  — (1)  From  the  first  the  com- 
mon usage  in  administration  no  doubt  gave  the 
cup  after  the  bread,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
observed  in  Hark,  Matthew,  and  Paul.  St.  Luke  in 
his  shorter  (and  better  supported)  account  ('2217"19) 
exhibits  a  noticeable  divergence  in  placing  the  cup 
first  in  order.  This  may  be  due,  as  Wright  sug- 
gests (Synopsis  of  the  Gospels,  p.  140),  to  sonic  'local 
Eucharistic  use.*  The  Didache  (ch.  9)  also  puts 
the  cup  first ;  but  the  fact  as  to  the  general  estab- 
lished usage  remains  unaffected. 

(2)  As  to  the  cup  used  in  the  communion  there 
would  at  first  be  no  difference  between  it  and  such 
vessels  as  were  in  ordinary  use,  and  the  materials 
of  which  the  Eucharistic  vessels  were  made  were 
by  no  means  of  one  kind.  Zephyrinus  of  Home,  a 
contemporary  of  Tertullian,  speaks  of  'patens  of 
glass,'  and  Jerome  (c.  SOS  a.  d.  )  speaks  of  '  a  wicker 
basket'  and  'a  glass*  as  in  use  for  communion 
purposes.  Cups  of  wood  and  of  horn  also  appear 
to  have  been  used  in  some  cases.  We  find  certain 
provincial  councils  in  the  8th  and  9th  cents,  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  such,  and  also  of  leaden  vessels. 
Cups  were  sometimes  mai!c  of  pewter  ;  and  bronze, 
again,  was  commonly  used  by  the  Irish  monks,  St. 
Gall  preferring  vessels  of  this  material  to  those  of 
silver.  At  the  same  time  the  natural  tendency  to 
differentiate  in  regard  to  vessels  devoted  to  such  a 
special  service  must  have  begun  soon  to  manifest 
itself.  Where  it  Mas  possible,  at  an  early  period 
the  cup  was  made  of  rich  materials,  such  as  gold 
and  silver.  Similarly  as  regards  form  and  orna- 
mentation. Tertullian  {ch  Pudicitia,  10)  speaks 
of  the  cup  as  being  adorned  with  the  figure  of  the 
Good  Shepherd.  In  the  course  of  time  we  get 
chalices  of  great  price  and  wondcriul  workman- 
ship, corresponding  to  the  rare  and  costly  Passover 
and  other  festal  cups  which  Jews  similarly  cherish 
as  art  treasures. 

It  is  needless  to  mention  particularly  the  several 
kinds  of  chalices  which  came  to  be  distinguished 
as  the  Eucharistic  rites  were  made  more  elaborate. 
Our  own  times,  again,  it  may  just  he  noticed,  have 
given  us  the  'individual  communion  cup,'  which, 
on  hygienic  grounds,  iinds  favour  in  somcquarters. 
Though  in  some  respects  a,  modern  institution, 
perhaps  it  may  claim  a  precedent  in  the  most 
primitive  usage.  The  use  of  separate  cups  might 
be  inferred  from  1  Co  ll1734.  Nor  is  the  hygienic 
objection  to  the  common  chalice  wholly  new.  The 
difficulty  was  felt  in  mediaeval  times  when  the 
plague  was  so  rife.  In  the  14th  cent,  special '  pest- 
chalices'  were  in  use  for  sick  cases. 

(3)  The  custom  of  mixing  water  with  the  wine 
in  the  chalice,  to  which  Justin  Martyr  makes  a 
■well-known  reference  [Apol.  i.  67),  accords  with 
Jewish  precedent.  Speaking  of  the  Jewish  use, 
Lightfoot  (Hot.  Hcb.  on  Mt  26-7)  says,  'Hence  in 
the  rubric  of  the  feasts,  when  mention  is  made  of 
the  wine  they  always  use  the  word  mizgu,  they  mix 

vol.  i.— 26 
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for  him  the  cup.'  Maimonides  (Ilamcz  umaz  7  8) 
assumes  the  use  of  water.  If  the  cup  our  Lord 
gave  to  HlS  disciples  were  one  of  the  ceremonial 
1  aschal  cups,  we  may  take  it  that  it  contained  a 
mixture  of  water  and  vine.  And  if  it  were  not 
nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  the  Apostles  in 
observing  the  rite,  would  follow  the  Jewish  custom 
of  mixture.  A  passage  in  the  Talmud  (Rib 
Bcrakhoth,  50,  2)  suggests  that  water  was  thus 
added  to  the  wine  for  the  sake  of  wholesomeness 
and  in  the  interests  of  sobriety. 

In  the  course  of  time  various  fanciful  suggestions  came  to 
be  made  as  to  a  symbolic  purpose  in  connexion  with  the  mixed 
chalice  in  the  Eucharist,  ignoring  its  simple  origin  in  an  earlier 
Jewish  custom,  Ihus  it  was  variously  held  that  in  this  way 
the  union  of  Christ  and  the  faithful  was  signified*  that  the 
water  from  the  rock  was  represented ;  that  the  water  and 
the  blood  from  the  pierced  side  of  the  Crucified  were  com- 
memorated. At  last  it  was  affirmed  that  the  water  was  added 
to  the  cup  'solely  for  significance' :  and  so  the  addition  of  a 
very  small  quantity  of  water  {a  small  spoonful)  came  to  bo  con- 
sidered sufficient.  'One  drop  is  as  significant  as  a  thousand' 
(Bona,  Iter.  Litnrff.  ir.  ix.  note  3— 'Cum  vero  aqua  mysterr 
causa  apponatur  vel  minima  gutta  Bufficiene  est ' ). 

(4)  Was  wine  from  the  first  invariably  used  and 
regarded  as  obligatory  in  the  Eucharist?  Harnack 
('Urotl  u.  Wasser,'  TU  vii.  [18E2J)  holds  that  it 
was  not  so  up  to  the  3rd  cent.,  and  traces  the 
use  of  bread  and  water  (but  see,  in  reply,  Zahn, 
'  Brod  u.  Wein,'  ib,  ;  J  ulicher's  essay  in  Thccl.  Ah- 
handlungcn ;  and  Grafe,  ZThK  v.  2).  It  Mould 
be  difficult  to  maintain  that  the  genius  of  the 
sacrament  vitally  depended  on  tlie  use  of  wine ; 
but  in  its  favour  we  have  the  great  preponder- 
ance of  custom  and  sentiment.  In  modern  times 
there  are  those  who,  for  one  reason  and  another, 
feel  a  difficulty  regarding  communion  wine,  and 
are  disposed  to  use  substitutes  of  some  kind. 
Such  might  he  disposed  to  welcome  a  sort  of 
precedent  in  the  use  permitted  by  Jewish  regula- 
tions in  certain  cases  as  regards  their  festival  cups. 
In  northern  countries,  e.g.,  where  wine  was  not 
accessible  as  a  daily  beverage  for  the  mass  of  the 
Jews,  syrup,  juice  of  fruits,  beer  or  mead,  etc.,  are 
named  as  instances  of  allowable  substitutes.  Such 
substitutes  are  curiously  included  under  the  com- 
mon appellation  'the  wine  of  the  country.'  (See 
Shnlhrm'Antkh,  Ornh  Jiag.  182.  1,  2). 

(5)  The  withholding  of  the  cup  from  the  laity  in 
the  Communion,  which  came  into  vogue  in  the 
Western  Church,  and  is  still  a  lioman  Catholic 
usage,  may  be  briefly  referred  to.  It  is  admitted  by 
Romish  authorities  that  communion  in  both  kinds 
was  the  primitive  custom  for  all  communicants. 
Cardinal  Bona,  e.g.,  says:  'It  is  certain,  indeed, 
that  in  ancient  times  all  without  distinction,  clergy 
and  laity,  men  and  women,  received  the  sacred 
mysteries  in  both  kinds'  [Ho'.  Liturg.  II.  xviii,  1). 
The  practice  of  withholding  the  cup  does  not  come 
into  view  before  the  12th  century.  The  danger  of 
effusion  was  offered  as  a  reason  for  it.  Short  of 
this,  as  an  expedient  against  effusion,  we  find 
slender  tubes  (jia(nhi)  or  quills  brought  into  use,  the 
communicants  drawing  the  wine  from  the  chalice 
by  suction.  Another  intermediate  stage  towards 
communion  in  one  kind  was  the  practice  of  intinc- 
tion,  i.e.  administering  to  the  people  the  bread 
dipped  in  the  wine.  This  practice,  however,  was 
condemned  in  the  West,  but  it  remains  as  the 
custom  of  the  Eastern  Church  still,  the  sacred  ele- 
ments in  this  form  being  administered  to  the  laity 
with  a  spoon  (Xa/3is).  Ultimately  the  rule  of  com- 
munion in  one  kind  was  ordained  in  the  West  by 
a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Constance  in  1415  ;  and 
the  reason  assigned  for  the  decree  was  that  it 
was  '  to  avoid  certain  perils,  inconveniences,  and 
scandals.'  This  momentous  change,  however,  was 
not  brought  about  without  much  demur  and  opposi- 
tion. The  decree  of  Constance  itself  did  not  im- 
mediately and  universally  take  effect ;  for  after  this 
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time  there  were  even  in  Home  cases  .where  the  cup 
was  administered.  The  groat  Hussite  movement 
in  Bohemia,  contemporaneous  with  the  Council  of 
Constance  itself,  oli'ered  determined  opposition  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  cup  ;  and  the  kindred  Utra- 
quist  Communion  in  that  country  continued  for 
two  centuries  1  heir  protest  as  Catholics  who  claimed 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  both  kinds, 
after  the  primitive  usage.  The  badge  of  the  Utra- 
quists,  a  large  chalice  together  with  a  sword— 
signiiicant  conjunction  !— bespoke  the  sternness  of 
the  conflict. 

What  really  lay  at  the  root  of  this  prohibition 
of  the  cup  was  the  tremendous  dogma  of  tran- 
substantiation,  with  all  its  implicates,  together 
with  a  hardening  of  the  distinction  between  the 
clergy  and  the  people.  The  growth  of  this  Euchar- 
istic  custom  proceeded  pari  passu  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  dogma.  Naturally,  therefore, 
the  restoration  of  the  cup  to  the  people  was  a 
necessary  part  of  the  Reformation  claim.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  remembrance  that  even  in  the  Tri- 
dentine  Council  there  were  not  wanting  ltomanist 
advocates  of  this  as  well  as  other  reforms  ;  but  '  no 
compromise'  counsels  prevailed,  and  the  rule  in  its 
fullest  rigidity  was  real  firmed. 

How  strange  to  look  back  over  the  welter  of 
controversy  and  the  many  saddening  developments 
connected  with  but  this  one  point  of  Eucharistic 
observance,  away  to  that  simple  evening -meal 
which  took  place  'in  the  same  night  that  lie  was 
betrayed' !  J.  S.  CLEMENS. 

CORES.— The  details  of  medical  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  ttie  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  and  of 
current  medical  practice  can  only  be  gathered 
piecemeal  from  various  sources,  and  relate  largely 
to  what  is  known  of  these  in  OT  and  in  post- 
Biblical  times.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe 
that  from  these  sources  one  can  with  fair  accuracy 
gather  what  was  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
our  Lord's  own  generation.  In  the  NT  references 
are.  made  to  physicians  in  Mt  5-fi,  Lk  84'.  The 
value  of  diet  and  the  use  of  oil  ami  wine  in  cases 
of  bodily  injury  are  indirectly  referred  to  in  Lk 
8»  iQM  Visitation  of  the  sick  is  a  Christian 
virtue,  and  was  warmly  commended  by  Jesus  (Mt 
2j33*-|S),  in  terms  implying  that  it  Mas  practised; 
but  the  Talmud,  which  also  recognizes  the  virtue, 
makes  an  exception  in  eases  where  visitation  might 
aggravate  the  disorder.  The  balm  of  Gilead  had 
an  ancient  reputation  for  healing  virtue,  and  the 
Pools  of  Siloam  ami  Bethesda  and  the  springs  at 
Tiberias  and  Callirrhoe  were  reputed  to  be  cura- 
tive. Medical  theory  among  the  Jews  was  almost 
entirely  borrowed  empirically,  and  no  system  of 
medical  training  and  education  existed  in  Pales- 
tine in  Bible  times.  Prevention  of  disease  by 
sanitary  precautions  was  more  emphasized,  and  it 
has  even  been  suggested  that  the  whole  Levitical 
legislation  was  based  upon  hygienic  considerations, 
so  far  as  these  were  understood.  AThe  priestly 
class  were  the  depositaries  of  such  medical  know- 
ledge as  was  possessed,  although  Solomon  is  said 
to  have  known  about  the  use  of  drugs,  and  various 
references  in  the  Talmud  attribute"  to  him  a  book 
of  cures  which  was  said  to  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  people  by  Hezekiah. 

In  the  time  of  Jesus  medical  practitioners  would 
be  in  possession  of  such  medical  lore  as  was  held 
and  practised  in  former  generations,  and  would 
therefore  be  familiar  with  the  art  of  midwifery, 
and  pu^ibly  had  attained  to  considerable  skill  in 
its  practice,  though  there  are  few  references  to 
Riirgical  operations.  Probably  an  aversion  existed 
to  surgery  as  to  the  practice  of  bleeding,  on 
account  of  the  national  belief  concerning  the  blood  ; 
Dut  later  this  aversion  was  overcome,  and  Jewish 
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physicians  fell  into  line  with  the  leading  classical 
schools,  which  freely  employed  bleeding  as  a 
remedy.  The  Talmud  (e.g.  JBckhoroth,  45a ;  Hasir 
326)  bears  witness  to  some  anatomical  knowledge 
possessed  by  post-Biblical  practitioners,  and  from 
this  and  other  Rabbinical  sources  the  common 
maxims  of  the  physicians,  and  indications  of  their 
principles  and  methods,  may  be  not  obscurely 
learned.  The  Talmud^  mentions  myrrh,  aloes 
cassia,  frankincense,  cinnamon,  spikenard,  and 
camphire  as  having  medicinal  properties.  Dietetic 
rules  and  sanitary  regulations  were  also  carefully 
enjoined,  and  many  bodily  disorders  were  treated 
by  homely  remedies.  Wunderbar  (I.e.  infra)  gives 
examples  of  the  application  of  drugs  and  the  like 
to  various  ailments^Tbut  also  plainly  shows  that 
occult  methods,  involving  astrology,  and  the  wear- 
ing of  parchment  amulets  or  charms,  were  with 
more  eonlidence  prescribed.  Various  incantations 
were  in  use  to  prevent  miscarriage,  and  to  ward 
oft-  the  machinations  of  evil  spirits  from  the  cradle 
of  the  newborn.  Drugs  and  magic  were,  in  fact, 
generally  employed,  the  chief  reliance  being  placed 
on  the  latter. 

^With  these  methods  our  Lord's  action  in  the 
healing  of  disease  had  no  affinity.  ^Necromantic 
or  superstitious  observances  were  entirely  foreign 
to  His  spirit.  ^He  never  tau«ht  that  sicknesses 
were  the  result  of  the  action  of  evil  spirits  [on  Lk 
ll1:ur*see  below,  and  art.  Impotence],  And  it  is 
equally  clear  that  He  had  no  recourse  to  sucli 
medical  knowledge  as  was  familiar  to  the  physi- 
cians of  His  time,  and  that  He  was  not  endowed 
with  knowledge  of  disease  and  of  the  curative  art 
in  advance  of  His  own  generation.  Jin  the  cures 
recorded  in  the  Gospels  He  employs' nothing  be- 
j  ond  His  word,  addressed  either  to  the  patient  or 
to  a  parent  or  friend,  and  sometimes  a  touch. 
For  use  of  saliva,  see  art.  Sight.  The  method  of 
Jesus  must  be  sought  on  an  entirely  different  line. 
'  In  every  process  of  healing,  whether  in  the  time 
of  Jesus  or  in  our  own  day,  there  are  two  ele- 
ments :  the  physical,  and  the  mental  or  psychical. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  disturbing  and  enfeebling 
causes,  functional  or  organic,  in  the  bodily  tissues 
and  organs,  are  gradually  removed  by  the  action 
of  drugs  or  other  medical  treatment.  On  the 
other,  a  new  tone  and  vigour  are  restored  to  the 
unseen  and  intangible  but  essentially  real  '  life '  of 
the  patient.  The  two  are  most  intimately  and 
vitally  connected  with  each  other,  and  neither 
element  can  be  ignored.  Mind  and  body  arc 
mutually  interpenetrative,  and  although  the  rela- 
tions between  them  are  in  many  respects  still  pro- 
foundly obscure,  yet  advancing  knowledge  only 
makes  more  certain  what  is  already  firmly  estab- 
lished, that  this  interdependence  and  mutual 
influence  are  of  the  closest  character.  The  uncer- 
tain and  incalculable  element  in  every  sickness  or 
feebleness,  passing  beyond  all  power  to  adequately 
diagnose,  is  the  psychical.  The  physical  condition 
may  clearly  point  to  a  particular  issue  of  the  in- 
firmity— recovery  or  death — and,  so  far  as  the  physi- 
cal goes,  this  might  be  determined  with  consider- 
able accuracy  "-Tbut  the  action  of  the  incalculable 
clement  remains,  cannot  be  predicted,  and  may 
produce  most  surprising  results.  These  are  matters 
of  common  knowledge,  and  amount  to  common- 
places. But  they  must  be  steadily  borne  in  mind 
when  cases  of  restoration— those  in  process  to-day, 
and  those  recorded  in  the  Gospels-are  considered. 
The  action  of  Jesus  was  upon  the  complex  per- 
sonality, body  and  spirit,  but  upon  the  body 
through  the  spirit.  His  power  went  directly  W 
tha  central  life,  to  the  man,  the  living  person,  and 
this  may  be  traced  in  all  His  dealing  with  disease 
and  infirmity  both  of  body  and  of  mind  (see 
Lunatic).    The  Divine  power  was,  through  His 
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life,  at  one  with  itself,  brought  to  bear  with  livin" 
energy  on  the  unseen  springs  of  the  being.  Con- 
suleration  of  the  actual  phenomena  of  our  Lord's 
working  in  the  restoring  of  the  sick  will  make 
these  facts  more  manifest. 

1.  Our  Lords  own  depmdenre  upon  the  Divine 
power.— Not  only  did  lie  declare  this  close,  trust- 
ful dependence  (Jn  51;'--'1'  S-s  lo-*-3-*37--*1  141°),  but 
it  is  evinced  spontaneously  in  His  action  (Mk  7a4, 
Jnll41,4-).  -"The  customary  association  of  prayer 
with  His  works  of  healing  was  proof  of  His  utter- 
most dependence  upon  Cod.  The  power  of  prayer, 
which  He  marked  as  the  condition  of  all  human 
victory,  He  indicates  as  vital  also  to  His  own 
action  (Mk  029).  The  prayer  He  desiderates  is  no 
slack  and  formal  petitioning  of  a  far-distant  Deity, 
but  a  close  absorption  of  life  in  w  very-present 
Helper.  And  this  was  the  quality  of  our  Lord's 
own  dependence  upon  God.  He  cherished  the 
largest  expectations  from  the  power  of  the  Living 
God,  of  which  He  was  so  conscious.  He  felt  the 
throbbing  in  His  own  life  of  that  Mighty  Will  and 
Love  which  animated  all  being,  and  therefore  He 
intimated  that  the  true  value  of  prayer,  for  Him- 
self and  for  mankind,  was  that  it  established  in 
man  a  close  sympathy  with,  and  an  absolute  de- 
pendence upon,  the  Source  of  all  healing  and  life. 

2.  His  healings  were  an  expression  of  in  tensest 
sympathy  with  suffering  humanity.  Compassion 
was  the  moving  cause  of  many  of  His  beneficent 
actions  (Mt  lo;(J  20",  -Mk  S-,  Lk  7").  True  sym- 
pathy is  a  mighty  human  ensrgy  in  which  the 
fcivine  power  is  at  work,  and  even  on  the  lower 
levels  of  our  feeble  personal  force  it  has  a  con- 
tinuous tendency  towards  healing.  Experience 
multiplies  the  evidence  of  this  fact  as  the  years 
pass.  And  we  arc  led  to  conceive  in  some  measure 
t!ic  vast  resources  of  power  in  the  full  compassion 
of  Him  who  was  morally  one  with  the  Source  of 
all  love  and  pity.  His  sympathy  was  never  viti- 
ated or  weakened  by  personal  imperfection,  and  so 
it  possessed  the  power  of  self-idcntiiieation  witli 
God  and  man.  The  healing  of  the  Issue  of  Blood 
(see  article)  shows  that  this  sympathy  with  dis- 
tressed humanity  worked  even  apart  from  His 
direct  will. 

3.  His  conviction  that  disease  and  suffering  were 
not  part  of  the.  right  and  natural  order  of  things. 
This  feature  is  seen  in  all  His  actions,  but  found 
its  clearest  expression  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
who  could  in  no  wise  lift  up  herself  (Lk  1311'17) 
(sec  Impotence).  '  Ought  not  this  woman,  being  a 
daughter  of  Abraham,  whom  Satan  hath  bound,  lo 
these  eighteen  years,  to  have  been  loosed  from  this 
bond  on  the  day  of  the  Sabbath  V  In  addition  to 
our  Lord's  antagonism  to  the  pedantry  and  inhu- 
manity of  His  critics,  the  underlying  note  is  heard 
that  humanity  ought  not  to  he  held  in  bonds  of 
sickness  and  infirmity.  Disease  and  su tiering  and 
untimely  death  arc  not  part  of  the  natural,  i.e.  the 
right  and  Divine,  order  of  tilings.  And  all  the 
power  of  right  is  on  the  side  of  those  who  labour 
to  set  man  free  and  to  cnahb  him  to  stand  erect  in 
hotly,  mind,  and  soul  before  God  and  his  fellows. 

4.  A  clear  feature  in  our  Lord's  healings  was  His 
sense  of  the  nerd  of  dealing  with  thr.  sin  which  often 
lay  at  th)  root  of 'the  skkniss  and  infirmity.  Jesus 
vcry  carefully  guards  ag.iinst  the  unwarranted 
assumption  niadc  by  the  friends  of  Job,  and  by 
the  disciples  (Jn  9-),  that  sin  was  the  secret  cause 
of  all  suffering  and  pain.  Other  and  Diviner 
reasons  might  account  for  much  of  the  depriva- 
tion and  trouble  of  man  ( Jn  !/:).  Cut  in  two  cases 
(Mk2'-10,  Jn  514)  He  not  obscurely  marks  the  sin 
as  the  deepest  cause  of  the  weakness  (see  artt. 
Paralysis  and  Impotence).  Sin  is  the  violation 
of  the  whole  nature  of  man.  body,  mind,  soul,  as 
well  as  disobedience  to  the  Holy  Will  of  God.     It 
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depresses  the  springs  of  personal  vitality,  and  there- 
^continually  makes  for  sickness  and  feebleness 

5.  Faith  uw*  required  on  the  part  of  the  one  to  he 
healed.  1'aith  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
mental  assent  and  from  credulity,  v,  hich  vainly 
arrogate  to  themselves  that  august  word  Faith 
as  Jesus  conceived  it,  was  the  noblest  activity  of 
mans  being,  the  triumphant  assertion  of  the 
essential  and  Divine  part  of  his  nature  against 
all  that  dwarfs,  disligurcs,  and  oppresses  it  and 
this  faith  our  Lord  most  keenly  desired  to  see 
The  absence  of  it,  even  the  fear  of  its  absence" 
chilled  and  dismayed  His  spirit  (Jn  44S,  Mk!)---1* 
1!V).  He  marks  faith  as  the  truly  favourable 
condition  for  His  healing  power  to  bo  efficacious 
(Mt  0au,  Mk  105-,  Lk  17™  W-,  Jn  5,;).  Apparent 
exceptions  to  this  connexion  between  heahmr  and 
faith  may  be  traced  in  Mt  9'-8  12"-13,  Lk  l3»-'?i4i-« 
22:,°01,  but  in  all  thee  cases  the  details  are  not 
reported,  the  fact  of  the  healing  being  in  these 
instances  less  prominent  than  other  features  of  the 
narrative,  such  as  the  controversy  of  Jesus  with 
the  cold  critics  in  the  synagogue,  and  the  personal 
characteristics  of  the  Saviour  in  His  benelic-cnt 
action  with  respect  to  Malchus.  It  has  also  been 
thought  that  demoniacs  as  such  were  incapacitated 
from  the  exercise  of  faith  in  Jesus.  But  while 
this  is  in  part  true,  it  is  significant  that  our  Lord 
does  in  these  instances  seek  to  gain  access  to  the 
truer  personality  and  to  set  it  free  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  all  alien  powers  (see  Lunatic). 

"fi.  Jesus  laboured  to  produce  this  faith. — Not 
only  does  He  ask  for  it  as  a  condition  of  healing, 
but  He  spends  Himself  in  the  elibrt  to  evoke  it. 
His  careful  treatment  of  the  blind  man  (Mk  8~"-u), 
the  deaf  and  dumb  (Mk  7"1""7),  the  blind  and  im- 
potent (Jn  91"7  and  5")  is  best  understood  as  the 
effort  of  our  Lord  to  produce  the  essential  condi- 
tions of  receiving  His  healing  virtue.  In  each  cape 
the  means  used,  as  well  as  the  words  spoken,  are 
adapted  to  the  particular  case.  We  have  not  one 
set  of  means  used  indiscriminately.  The  ears  and 
the  tongue  of  the  deaf-mute  arc  touched,  the  blind 
man  in  one  case  is  led  out  of  the  town,  saliva  is 
applied  to  his  eyes,  and  the  touch  of  the  Lord's 
hand  ;  in  the  othtr  the  eyes  are  anointed  and  the 
patient  is  sent  to  a  distant  pool  in  the  exercise  of 
faith.  The  labour  is  to  set  free  the  patient  from 
all  unnatural  conditions  of  mind  and  spirit  and 
from  hopelessness,  which  is  the  most  unnatural  of 
all  to  men  to  whom  God  is  so  near. 

This  effort  in  Jesus  produced  weariness.  It 
involved  a  deep  expenditure  of  nervous,  physical, 
and  spiritual  energy,  and  often  in  the  Gospels  wo 
read  of  the  spent,  tired  worker  seeking  refresh- 
ment in  rest  and  in  solitude,  and  most  of  all  in 
fellowship  with  God.  'He  went  out  into  the 
mountain  to  pray'  (Mt  U-3,  Mk  640,  Lk  613). 

7.  Several  of  our  Lord's  cures  were  wrought 
while  He  was  at  a  divtanra  from  the  patient:  the 
Syro-Phtenician's  daughter  (Mt  IS-1"58,  Mk  7W-B), 
the  nobleman's  son  (Jn  4JG"53),  and  the  centurion's 
servant  (Mt  8'-13,  Lk  V'™).  Difficulty  is  felt  by 
many  on  the  ground  that  the  power  of  a  unique 
personality  which  they  acknowledge  in  Jesus 
could  not  l;e  active  in  these  cases.  Dr.  Abbott 
discusses  the  third  instance  (Kernel  and  Husk, 
Letter  18),  and,  excluding  any  '  bond  fide  miracle,' 
he  inclines  to  legard  the  story  as  due  to  an  exag- 
geration or  to  the  influence  of  the  knowledge  of 
his  friend's  intercession  with  Jesus,  "with  a  senti- 
mental reserve  in  favour  of  brain-wave  sympathy.' 
Since  the  time  Dr.  Abbott  wrole,  telepathy  has 
become  a  recognized  fact  in  psychical  research, 
and  we  have  no  need  to  deny  its  possible  action  in 
these  cases.  But  the  explanation  given  of  all  His 
woiks  by  our  Lord  goes  beneath  all  such  conjee- 
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tures  and  hypotheses.  He  ascribed  His  healing  to 
the  Divine  power  with  which  He  was  able  to  brine; 
men  into  living  communication.  That  Divine  all- 
pervadin";  Life  which  informed  His  humanity  was 
not  at  a  distance  from  any  human  life.  Space  and 
Time  are  to  the  Inhnite  Power  non-existent,  and 
only  our  bondage  to  the  limited  human  ideas  can 
present  any  ditiiculty. 

8.  In  the  three  above  cases  and  in  the  case  of  the 
demoniac  boy  (Mt  1714--1,  Mk  9"-',  Lk  9"-*!)  our 
Lord  si^nilicantly  seeks  the  co-operation  of  parent 
and  friend  in  the  work  of  healing  ;  and  the  fact  is 
most  significant  of  the  closeness  of  human  sym- 
pathy, and  most  of  all  of  that  most  vital  and 
mysterious  sympathy  lying  in  the  life-bond  be- 
tween parent  and  child,  and  the  intimate  depend- 
ence or  tiiese  ties  upon,  the  life-giving  power  of 
the  Almighty.  These  deep-lying  syinpatliiesth.it 
hind  parents  to  their  own  otlspring  are  essentially 
allied  to  the  Divine  power.  They  'consist'  by  its 
indwelling,  and  Jesus  desires  this  power  to  be 
informed  by  a  living  faith,  and  so  be  at  once  at 
its  highest  point  of  energy  and  also  in  living  union 
with  tiod. 

9,  In  some  of  the  cures  effected  by  Jesus  a 
process  is  observable  in  the  recovery.  The  noble- 
man's son  was  lirst  set  free  from  the  fever,  and 
from  that  decisive  time  began  '  to  amend.'  The 
crisis  was  safely  passed,  and  the  rest  was  left  to 
nature's  gentle  action.  The  Syro-l'hcenician's 
daughter  was  delivered  from  her  besetment  and 
left  'thrown  upon  the  bed,'  physically  prostrate, 
and  requiring  rest  and  care.  The  daughter  of 
Jairus  was  ordered  rest  and  food,  and  the  blind 
man  at  Bethsaida  was  only  by  degrees  restored  to 
perfect  sight.  These  indications,  casually  given, 
and  probably  not  understood  by  the  narrators, 
lead  us  to  think  that  a  similar  process  would  be 
manifest  in  the  other  cures  were  they  fully  and 
adequately  reported,  and  it  is  always  a  salutary 
reminder  that  our  Gospels  are  only  most  frag- 
mentary. It  was  it  piinciple  of  Jesus  not  to  do 
anything  by  extraordinary  which  could  be  accom- 
plished by  ordinary  means, 

10.  The  healing  power  of  Jesus  went  out  frccli/ 
among  the  sull'ering  multitude  (Mt  8lfi-17  14^-3s 
]*»•"',  Mk  1'=-"  6s""",  Lk  4«-«  9").  The  con- 
tagious influence  of  a  multitude,  in  producin"  an 
atmosphere  in  which  remarkable  psychical  pheno- 
mena are  manifest  and  the  result  is  seen  in  heal- 
ing of  the  sick,  is  not  uncommonly  recognized 
in  modern  times.  In  this  way  are  explained  the 
miracles  of  which  some  genuine  cases  undoubtedly 
happened  around  the  tomb  of  Ilccket,  the  healings 
that  are  associated  with  Lourdcs,  and  many  of  the 
similar  results  that  we  may  believe  were  gathered 
round  famous  saints  like  St.  Francis  of  Assist  and 
ht.  I  heresa.  A  contagion  of  expectation  is  initi- 
ated and  spreads  rapidly  through  a  whole  country- 
side ,  and  this  condition  of  expectation  and  hope  is 
?,,„,,  *"e,>"ost  prosaic  science  recognizes  as 
favourable  to  the  production  of  ival  cures,  especi- 
ally of  ailments  a  large  element  of  which  is  nervous 
dld^n  ^'".t^ttl-e  working  of  Jesus  did  not 
i,.""1'2,-'68'  and  R"  »tl«r  forces  in 
'  ™  "  llre  »••"<•*  make  for  healing;  and  by 
uason  of  H,s  unique  and  perfect  alliance  with  the 

to  bri^T,'0  °    ""  Iif°  and  1,ealtl1-  He  ™-  aWc 
wiS.       n™  aml  P°rn'-™nt  Kl«f  and 
reslora  ion  to  whole  companies  of  sullerers. 
11.  Our  Lords  method  1 


and  mental  shocks  and  emotional  incentives,  eth- 
leal  and  religious  influences,  travel,  study  amb 
tion  and I  social  influences,  but  also  drugs,  chan.-es 
of  diet  bat  lis  and  waters,  minor  operations,  depend 
much  for  their  efficacy  on  their  psychical  actE. 
while  the  personality  of  the  docto^in  Sme  S 
tJiemnr iteUipbility, of  Jiis  jaescriptioTi  jnd  S 

agents  Irrthrs-way  fulTTecognitrniTls  given  to 
ttle  thfluenceof  any  power  which  can  set  free  the 
mind  from  its  hopeless  condition,  its  lethar"v  and 
depression,  as  a  most  potent  force  in  the  work  of 
healing.  helinuedel  (art.  'Gospels'  in  Encye. 
BM.)  says  of  our  Lord's  miracles:  'It  is  only 
permissible  to  regard  as  historical  that  class  of 
healings  which  present-day  physicians  are  able  to 
cllect  by  psychical  methods.'  But  he  overlooks 
the  influence  of  mental  action  in  the  cure  of  all 
kinds  of  disease,  and  not  only  of  mental  diseases  to 
which  the  above  observations  point. 

Psychical  methods,  intelligently  and  of  set  pur- 
pose  applied  to  the  cure  of  bodily  ailments,  are  as 
yet  in  their  preliminary  stages.  On  the  same  line, 
if  on  no  other,  much  greater  possibilities  remain 
for  human  knowledge  and  power  to  achieve.  No 
limit  can  be  laid  down  beyond  which  the  occult 
forces  of  human  life  may  not  be  taken  advantage 
of  for  the  healing  not  of  nervous  diseases  only,  but 
of  purely  physical.  Dr.  Osgood  Mason  gives  abun- 
dant cvKle:iee,from  his  own  knowledge  and  practice, 
of  the  influence  of  suggestion,  with  or  without 
hypnosis,  in  the  healing  of  many  physical  ailments. 
And  the  Christian  faith,  based  upon  the  sugges- 
tions found  in  the  Gospels  as  they  describe,  without 
at  all  understanding  them,  our  Lord's  methods,  is 
that  Jesus  Christ,  by  His  commandingaction  upon 
the  human  mind  and  spirit,  and  by  the  Divine 
power  dwelling  in  Himself,  was  able  to  control 
physical  and  physiological  processes  in  the  human 
body  so  as  to  produce  curative  effects  of  u  per- 
manent character. 


vilh  m,A.~ ,■:-','""'  has  considerable,  affinity 

«■»_*  modern  m-dieal  science.    Tl-  ■■'  •<■ 


min^  „,.  i  ,.,-—-—"'«»•«.  'i he  power  of  the 
re  tora  i„„  „'  V' u^S'  L"  ^maintenance  and 
restoration  of   health,  is  be  ng  incrcasimdv  ac 

on™  ion      N°    *'  '  are  P""*  P^chical  in  til  ' 

operation.  JSot  m_ly  sue!,  prescriptions  as  char.... 

climate,  physical 


„i  .  " ' '  -  -"v  ■'"lii  I'li'scnntions  as  c!>n ti" 

or  occupation,  environment,  and  cli  " 


Literature.— For  ancient  Jewish  cures,  see  art.  'Medicine' 
(by  Slacahster)  in  Hasting'  DU;  Wundcrbar,  Biblisch-Tal- 
mudische  Medicin,  18.10-00  ;  art.  '  Krankheiten  und  Heilltundo 
der  Isracliten'  in  Horzo^'a  PttE'l.  For  detailed  accounts  of 
individual  cures  wrought  by  Jesus,  see  thn  Lives  of  Christ  and 
Conim.  on  Gospels, e.g.  Gotilil  on  'Mark,'  Plummer  on  'Lulie* 
in  lntemat.  Crit.  Commentary ;  Trench,  Miracles;  Laid!a«v, 
Miracles  of  our  Lord;  Belcher,  Miracles.  For  valuable  infor- 
mation and  suggestion  rt-spectin'i  psvc  ho -therapeutics,  consult 
artt.  by  Dr.  Tuke  on  '  Influence  of  the  Jlind  over  the  Cody '  in 
Diet,  of  Psychol.  Medicine;  Dr.  Lloyd  Tucker  on  ' Psycho- 
therapeutics,'  ib. ;  Dr.  Osgood  Mason  on  '  Hypnotism  and  Sug- 
gestion,' ib.  1901 ;  and  recent  popular  medical  works  by  Pr.  A. 
'£.  Schofield  on  The  Force  of  Mind,  and  Unconscwits  There- 
parities  (Churchill,  London).  X.  H.  WRIGHT. 

CURSE.— Two  widely  different  words  are  in  AV 
translated  *  curse'  It  will  be  sufficient  to  trace 
their  meaning,  so  far  as  the  ideas  represented  by 
them  are  found  in  the  Gospels. 

1.  tni,  a\vdQefi.a,  'an  accursed  (AV)  or  devoted 
(KV)  thing.'  («)  In  its  higher  application  this  word 
.signifies  a  thing  devoted— wholfy  or  in  part,  per- 
manently or  temporarily,  voluntarily  or  by  Divine 
decree— to  a  use  {or  an  abstinence)  exclusively 
sacred.  This  is  not  a  curse  at  all  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word ;  it  corresponds  more  nearly  to 
the  nature  of  avow.  With  this  extension  of  mean- 
ing we  may  see  a  genuine  instance  in  the  special 
consecration  of  John  the  Baptist  (Lk  lia  7"),  and  a 
corrupt  instance  in  the  system  of  Coruan(Mk7"IT'). 
{b)  In  its  darker  application  it  denotes  an  extreme 
and  punitive  ban  of  extermination.  This  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  OT,  but  in  the  Gospels  no 
clear  case  is  found,  unless,  indeed,  under  this  head 
we  include  all  the  death-penalties  of  the  Jewish 
law  (.In  [?]  83),  especially  the  punishment  attempted 
(Jn  8W  I0;"r-)and  finally  inllicted  upon  Christ  Him- 
fL'lf  on  the  charge  of  blasphemy  (Mk  WJt;  Jn  !?')■ 
It  is  well  to  notice,  in  connexion  with  this  kin« 
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of  anathema,  the  strong  expression  used  by  Christ 
in  addressing  the  Canaanitish  woman,  as  ono  de- 
scended from  a  'devoted'  race  (Mt  15-°).  It  may 
be  added  that  profanity,  in  the  special  form  of 
self-cursing,  seems  to  have  adopted  language  de- 
rived from  this  ban;  see  Mt  2(i74,  Mk  W°(Ka.Ta- 
flepaWfeti'  and  ava0e fiarifav).  Ko  tP  naturally  sug- 
gests itself  as  a  verbal  illustration  ;  in  other  respects 
it  is  a  complete  contrast.*  (e)  The  ban  of  ex- 
termination gave  place,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  the  remedial  discipline  of  excommunication  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  temporary  '  cutting  oft'  from  the 
congregation  ;  referred  to,  as  a  Jewish  institution, 
in  Jn  5F  1242  16",  and,  as  a  Christian  {apparently), 
in  Mt  18".     (See  also  Westcott  on  1  Jn  510). 

2.  njVp,  Kardpa,  'curse.'  —  (a)  This  is  the  word 
regularly  used  to  denote  a  curse  in  the  general 
sense,  as  the  natural  antithesis  of  a  blessing  ;  it  is 
not  charged  (as  'anathema'  essentially  is)  with 
sacred  associations ;  its  quality,  which  is  capable 
of  all  degrees,  from  Divine  to  devilish,  is  to  be 
decided  by  the  context,  (b)  The  disappearance  of 
cursing  in  the  NT  marks  very  forcibly  the  con- 
trast between  the  spirit  of  the  New  dispensation 
and  that  of  the  Old  ;  for  in  the  OT  its  presence  is 
at  times  painfully  prominent.  See  Lk  l)w'-,  where 
even  the  unauthorized  additions  of  some  MSS  are 
undoubtedly  a  true  comment.  Such  instances  as 
are  found  or  are  alleged  in  the  Epistles  are  judicial 
in  tone,  not  irresponsible  and  malevolent.  The 
exceptional  case  which  occurs  of  a  curse  uttered 
byChrist(upon  the  fig-tree  [see  art.],  Mt  211,Jff-,  Mk 
llIaff-)  is  probably  to  be  taken  as  a  sign  given  to 
impress  His  warning  of  impending  judgments  (Mt 
21«.«2337/.  242nr.3».  etc>)_  It  is  a  reniin(ier  that 
we  may  not  so  exaggerate  the  goodness  of  God  as 
to  leave  no  place  for  His  severity.  Christ  applies 
the  words  'ye  cursed'  to  those  who  shall  be  on  His 
left  hand  at  the  Last  Day  (Mt  2541).  (c)  Christ 
became  a  'curse'  (Gal  31J,  see  Lightfoot,  ad  loc). 
It  belongs  to  the  Epistles  to  unfold  the  bearing  of 
this  truth  ;  but  the  fact  is  implied  in  the  measures 
taken  by  the  Jews,  after  the  Crucifixion,  to  avert 
its  consequences  (Jn  1931,  cf.  Dt  212sr).  In  the 
Roman  view  the  shame  of  crucifixion,  in  the  Jewish 
view  its  accursed  nature,  formed  the  special  sting 
of  such  a  death.  Hence  in  the  matter  of  salva- 
tion, which  'is  from  the  Jews'  (Jn  4-2),  the  curse 
must  necessarily  be  involved  in  the  Death's  redemp- 
tive efficacy.  1'.  S.  Ranken. 

CUSHION.  — In   NT  only  in   Mk  4ni>  RV  [AV 

*  pillow']  for  Trpo<rKtipa\atov,  a  cushion  for  the  head, 
but  also  for  sitting  or  reclining  upon  (see  references 
in  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.v.).  By  Trpoaxctpdhaia  LXX 
renders  nines  of  Ezk  1318  where  the  Arabic  equi- 
valent is  mckhaddut.  Mekhaddch  (sing.)  is  just 
the  word  used  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  fishermen  for 
the  cushion  they  place  in  the  hinder  part  of  their 
fishing-boats  for  the  comfort  of  the  passenger 
to-day.  These  boats  are  probably  similar  to  those 
used  by  our  Lord  and  His  friends,  and  on  just  such 
a  cushion  the  present  writer  has  often  rested  in 
crossing  the  same  waters. 

The  cushions  universally  used  to  support  the 
head  or  the  arm  in  reclining  on  the  diwiln  are 

*  In  Mt  15*  ||  Mk  7»°  RV  rightly  substitutes  '  he  that  speaketh 
evil  of  for  AV  'he  that  curseth':  the  Greek  is  i  xiurikoyZ*, 
quoted  from  Ex  21". 
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in  size  about  24  x  15"  x  5".  They  are  usually  made 
of  straw-less  frequently  of  cotton  or  hair-sewn 
into  strong  canvas  and  covered  with  coloured 
printer  silk.  The  larger  cushions  for  the  seaJof 
the  dtwAn,  arid  employed  in  the  boats,  are  of  the 
same  material.     See  Pillow.  W.  Ewing. 

CUSTOM See  Tribute. 

CYRENE  {Kvpfr,}  was  a  Greek  settlement  on 
the  north  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  district  now  called 
Benghazi  or  Barca,  which  forms  the  E.  part  of 
the  modern  province  of  Tripoli.  It  was  founded 
B.C.  G32.  It  was  the  chief  member  of  a  con- 
federacy of  five  neighbouring  cities;  hence  the 
district  was  called  either  Pentnpolis  or  Cyrenaisa 
Under  the  first  Ptolemy  it  became  a  dependency 
of  Egypt ;  was  left  to  Rome  by  the  will  of 
Ptolemy  Apion,  D.C.  96  ;  was  soon  after  formed 
into  a  province,  and  later,  perhaps  not  till  27, 
united  with  Crete,  with  which  under  the  Empire 
it  formed  a  senatorial  province,  under  an  ex- 
prx'torwith  the  title  of  proconsul.  It  was  noted 
for  its  fertility  and  for  its  commerce,  which,  how- 
ever, declined  after  the  foundation  of  Alexandria. 
It  produced  many  distinguished  men,  such  as  the 
philosophers  Aristippus  and  Carneades,  the  poet 
Callimachus,  and  the  Christian  orator  and  bishop 
Synesius. 

Jews  were  very  numerous  and  influential  there. 
The  first  Ptolemy,  '  wishing  to  secure  ths  govern- 
ment of  Cyrene  and  the  other  cities  of  Libya  for 
himself,  sent  u,  party  of  Jews  to  inhabit  them' 
(Josephus,  c.  Apion.  ii.  4).  Cyrenian  Jews  are 
mentioned  in  1  Mac  15-3,  2  Mac  2^  (Jason  of 
Cyrene).  According  to  Strabo  [ap.  Jos.  Ant.  XIV. 
vii.  2),  the  inhabitants  of  Cyrene  were  divided 
into  four  classes — citizens,  husbandmen  (i.e.  native 
Libyans),  sojourners  {v.4toikoi),  and  Jews.  The 
Jews  enjoyed  equality  of  civil  rights  {Ant.  xvi. 
vi.  ],  5).  An  inscription  at  Berenice,  one  of  the 
cities  of  Cyrenaica,  of  prob.  B.C.  13,  shows  that 
the  Jews  there  formed  a  civic  community  (iro\i- 
rev/xa)  of  their  own,  under  nine  rulers  (CIG  ill. 
5361).  The  Cyrenian  Jews  were  very  turbulent ; 
Lucullus  had  to  suppress  a  disturbance  raised  by 
them  (Strabo,  I.e. )  ;  there  was  a  rising  there  at 
the  close  of  the  Jewish  war,  A.D.  70  (Jos.  BJvil. 
xi.  j  Vita,  76) ;  and  a  terrible  internecine  war 
between  them  and  their  Gentile  neighbours, 
under  Trajan  (Dio  Cass,  lxviii.  32  ;  Euseb.  HE 
iv.  2). 

Simon  of  Cyrene  (the  father  of  Alexander  and 
Rufus  [wh.  see]),  who  was  impressed  to  bear 
our  Lord's  cross  (Mt  2732,  Mk  15",  Lk  2.$*),  was 
doubtless  one  of  these  Jewish  settlers.  Other  NT 
references  to  Cyrenian  Jews  are  :  Ac  210  (at  Pente- 
cost), 6tf  (members  of  special  synagogue  at  Jeru- 
salem, opposing  Stephen),  11  Jt,( preaching  at  Antioch 
to  Greeks  [or  Hellenists]),  131  (Lucius  of  Cyrene, 
probably  one  of  these  preachers,  a  prophet  or 
teacher  at  Antioch). 

Literatcre.— Rawlinaon's  Herodotus,  iii.  p.  130  ff. ;  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Greek  and  Homan  Geography  ;  Schiirer,  HJP  I.  ii.  283, 
II.  ii.  2301,,  245  f. ;  Marquarilt,  Romische  StaattiverwaUvnij 
(1S81),  i.  458ff.;  art.  '  Diaspora'  (by  Schiirer)  in  Hastings'  DBr 
Extra  Vol.  p.  96b.  HAROLD  SMITH. 

CYRENIUS.- See  QuiRlNlirs. 
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DAILY  BREAD 


DALMANUTHA 


D 


DAILY  BREAD.— See  Lord's  Prayer. 

DALMANUTHA.— Mk  S10  only.  The  textual  and 
geographical  problems  involved  in  this  name  have 
notWnil  as  vet  a  satisfactory  explanation.  After 
the  feeding  of  the  4000,  Jesus  embarked  with  His 
disciples,  and  came,  according  to  Mt  1559,  «r  ra  8pta 
MaySaXd  (Til)  or  MayaBd*  (all  critical  editions) ; 
according  to  Mk  81U  els  to.  fiipy  h*\(i.avov9a. 

In  Mt.  the  variations  are  few  and  unimportant,  except  the 
difference  between  Magdala  and  Magadan.    For  mi«  we  find 

occasionally  '»?,«.,  ipv  (with  following  s.i4*yieA<0,  »/»■>■  Cod.  D 
places  -ri,s  before  the  proper  name.  Mayahuv  is  the  reading  or 
K3D  (B3  -£»),  lluytl**  of  K«;  the  Old  Latin  has  Magadan, 
Mageda,-am,Magidam;  Va\%.  Magedan;  syr™  |"UD,  cur  |"J», 
fli  y\io,  r«h  n;D  (Majdu  ;  so  also  the  Arabic  Tatian).  Most 
uncials  and  cursives  lWyh«.\a  ;  CM  33.  102,  etc.,  Maj-!«X«f. 
In  Mk.  t*  !&'.p*i  13  replaced  by  to.  ipia.  in  1*2. 
ii  ii  Tiifii   ,,  N. 

„  „  ,,  tb  i?»i   „  28,  syr«in ;  but  in  the 

latter  the  addition  of  a  dot  makes  the  plural;  sjTtur  is  missing  ; 
B  has  the  spelling-  A%>.^hh/j(I«,  474  A«/*«K!,Ifci,  1!?4 «  A*A- 
fuwauila;  VuIji.  Dalmanutha  (with  unimportant  variations); 
ami.  Dalmanunca.    But  this  is  now  replaced  hy : 

M iAij'geSa  (not  MaJiyaJw  as  read  by  Stephanus)  in  D\ 

Maj'Bii*  (not  Ma.ya.Zu  as  printed  by  Teschendorf)  in  D1. 

iiayiia  in  28,  SI. 

MttybaXu  in  1.  13.  61.  60,  etc. 
Syrsin  pi3t  syri"1  ^"lJE,  Got.  Magdalan,  Old  Lat.  Mageda,  -an, 
■am,  Magidan.  It  is  a  natural  supposition  that  in  Mk.  all  read- 
ings differing  from  pipit  AaX/AxvouJu  are  due  to  assimilation  to 
Mt.,  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  Tatian.  The  confusion  of  ipi* 
and  0,11  (e;e;) must  be  very  earl v,  and  has  its  parallels  in  many 
passages  of  the  OT,  from  Jos  U>6  15"  to  Ezk  II'",  Mai  13.  On 
its  occurrence  in  sjt""  see  especially  Chase,  The  Syro-Latin 
Text  of  the  Gospels,  p.  97,  esp.  n.  2,  where  he  justly  remarks  : 
'This  reading  of  the  Sinaitic  raises  two  questions:  («)  Was 
there  an  early  Greet;  Harmony  of  the  Oospels?  ...(b)  What  is 
the  relation  of  Sin.  to  Tatian  V  On  the  Cod.  28  which  supports 
thereailing  of  syrsi",  s«e  WH  ii.  242('which  has  many  relics  of 
a  very  ancient  text'). 

That  Magadan,  not  Magdala,  is  the  true  reading  in  Mt.  is 
probable  (independently  of  the  witness  of  MBS)  on  internal 
grounds;  for  it  is  dilflcult  to  explain  how  a  name  like  Magdala, 
which  was  well  known  through  Mary  Magdalene,  should  have 
become  Magadan.  The  introduction  of  both  forms  into  MSS 
of  Mk.  points  to  the  fact  that  there  were  several  stages  in  the 
revision  of  our  MSS.  Both  the  readings,  Magadan  and 
Magdala,  may,  however,  go  back  to  the  same  Heb.  ShjD,  as  is 
shown  by  Jos  15-7,  where  B  has  M«y«Ji  I"-?  for  ilayikx  1Y5 
of  A.  Even  for  Dalmanutha  such  an  explanation  has  been 
attempted  hy  Dahnan  (Gratnm.  p.  133  ;  change  of  y  into  v,  and 
transposition  of  syllables  iW.uxtouflet  from  M«y!*x»ufl*  =  rn?*lJD. 
But  in  the  2nd  ed.  p.  168  he  has  left  out  this  note  and  all 
references  to  this  word). 

That  t&  Spia  in  Mt.  and  ra  fitpv  in  Mk.  are  almost 
identical  expressions,  is  shown  by  Mt  1521  etr  t& 
(itprj  ZidQvot  Kai  Tvpou  compared  with  Mk  7-1  m  to, 
Spto  (TR  ixiO^pia)  Ttioou  (ko.1  ZtSwvos),  and  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  OT  4  of  the  11  Heb.  equivalents  for 
iipiov  (t,  ^id,  .1x3,  jp)  reappear  among  the  22  Heb. 
equivalents  of  /ttpos.  The  next  supposition  is 
therefore  that  Magadan  (or  Magdala)  in  Mt.  = 
Dalmanutha  in  Mark.     But  how  is  this  possible  ? 

Many  explanations  have  been  started.  The  one 
proposed  by  Dahnan  maybe  dismissed  at  once, 
as  it  is  given  up  by  himself  j  cf.  also  Wellhauscn's 
remarks  on  it  (Ev.  Mara).  Lightfoot  and  Ewald 
derived  Thdiunnutha  from  jidSs  by  the  supposition 
of  an  Aramaic  or  Galilean  pronunciation.  Kcim 
{Jesuit  of  Kaznra,  Eng.  tr.  iv.  238)  explained  it 
similarly  as  'Shady  Place.'  Schwarz  {Das  hciliqc 
Land,  p.  189)  derived  it  from  the  cave  Teliman 
(;<ra"?B),  which  cave,  however,  according  to  Ncu- 
baner,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Herod's 
Cresarea.  J.  "VY*.  Donaldson  (Jashar :  fmoiiicnta 
archciypa  carmimtm  Hcbraicorum,  editio  sceunda, 
184  1,  p.  16)  suggested  :  '  Aa\-  istud  residuum  esse 
ven  noiuinis  Ma-y5a\a  scil.  ■jk-S-ud,  ftxxvoved  autem  re- 


prmsentare  pluralem  vocis  nrapars,  portio,  quani  m 
Grreco  pip-n  conversam  habcr.ius.'  A  similar  idea 
was  struck  out  independently  by  R.  Harris  (Codex 
Bezat,  p.  188)  and  the  present  writer  (Philologica 
Sacra,  p.  17  ;  ExpTix.  45),  that  Dalmanut ha  is  the 
transliteration  of  the  Aramaic  equivalent  of  cis  t4 
fi^ptj,  which  by  some  form  of  dittography  took  the 
place  of  the  proper  name.  Against  Harris  sec 
Chase,  Bczan  Text  of  Acts,  p.  145,  n.  2;  and  against 
the  whole  suggestion,  Dahnan,  Words  of  Jesus, 
p.  G6f.  Dalnian  doubts  whether  nn.;D  in  Aramaic 
meant  anything  else  but  'portion.'  But  in  the 
Syriac  Bible  at  least  it  is  frequently  used  for  the 
allotted  portions  of  land  (Jos  14s  151,  Is  57°). 
N.  Herz  saw  in  the  word  an  Aramaized  form  of  the 
Greek  \ifi-qv  'harbour'  (ExpT viii.  563,  ix.  95,  42C). 
Others,  finally,  give  no  explanation,  and  consider 
Magadan  and  Dalmanutha  as  the  names  of  two 
different  places  near  each  other,  neither  being  very 
well  known.  But  this  leads  to  the  topographical 
problem. 

Eusebius  in  his  Onomasticon  has  but  one  para- 
graph on  u,  name  beginning  with  M  immediately 
after  names  from  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Mephaath, 
Maon,  Molchom,  4S21-B40I).  It  runs  (in  Klostcr- 
mann's  edition,  p.  134  [  =  Lagarde,  OS  p.  282]): 

Nxytlaii  (Mt  lG^8).  e.'.-  t«  epia  M*^<3«»  i  Xpttrri;  iri&iftr,nv, 
i>;  »  MsT^iW.  *a.j  o  McLpxe;  hi  Tr.f  Mo.j'eSiv  fmrtftcmCu,  xai  \sn 
tut  r,  Mayi^at-^  rrtfii  Tr,*  Vipara-r. 

In  Jerome's  translation : 

'  Magedan,  ad  cuius  fines  Matthams  cvangclista  scribit  domi- 
num  porvenisse,  sed  et  Marcus  ciusdem  no:uinis  recordatur, 
nunc  autem  rcgio  dicitur  Magedena  circa  Gerasam.' 

The  unique  MS,  in  which  the  work  of  Eusebius 
is  preserved,  writes  Ma7ai5d ^  (as  D*)and  ^layaiSav/j. 
Eusebius  may  have  been  reminded  of  the  name 
by  the  occurrence  of  MaySwXw  beside  iUfifts  in  Jer 
51  (44)  \  which  he  quotes  a  few  lines  before  (cd. 
Klost.  p.  134,  1.  15).  At  all  events  it  follows  from 
the  entry,  that  Eusebius  did  not  find  Dalmanutha 
in  his  text  of  Mark,  and  that  he  sought  the  place 
on  the  eastern  side  ;  but  Gerasa  seems  too  far  from 
the  Lake,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  it  had 
some  sort  of  enclave  on  its  shores. 

A  strange  identification  is  that  with  the '  Phiala 
Lake  mentioned  by  Jos.  BJui.  x.  7  as  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan.  Sec  the  Maps  published  by 
Rohricht,  i.  (ZDPVxiv.  1891): 

■Hune  fontem  Joscphus  appelat  Phialam,  Marcus  Dal- 
minicha,  Mattheus  Magedan,  Saraceni  Mndin.  lima  est  vcrus 
ortns  Jordan  ;  unde  palea>  hie  missa  recipiuntur  in  Dan  sub- 
terraneo  meatu  ductao.' 

Furrer  {ZDPVil  59)  identified  Dalmanutha  with 
K/uln  Mlntjch,  which  name  he  connected  with 
mensa  (the  table  where  Jesus  sat  with  the  Twelve, 
first  mentioned  in  the  Commcmoratorium,  A.D.  80S), 
and  this  with  (Dal)manatha ;  but  see  against  this 
Gildemcistcr  (ib.  iv.  19711').  Thomson  (LB  3%) 
suggests  a  ruined  site  up  the  Yarmuk  half  a  nulc 
from  the  Jordan  called  Dalhamia,  or  Dalmamia 
(Robinson,  BJiP  iii.  254, '  Dclhcmiyeh ') ;  Tnstram, 
a  site  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Migdel ;  bir  U 
"Wilson,  a  site  not  far  from  the  same.  The  aged 
Prof.  Sepp  in  a  recent  paper,  *  Die  endlich  entdeckte 
Hcimat  der  Magdalcna*  {VoUrrschau,  in.  3,  pp. 
199-202,  1904),  argued  for  Miqdal  Gcdor  or  Mag- 
d%la  Gadara,  a  Jewish  suburb  of  Gadara  (Jerua. 
Erubhi  v.  7).  Wellhausen  has  no  doubt  that  it 
must  be  sought  on  the  eastern  shore,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bcthsaida  (Mk  822),  if  this  town  itself 
did  not  belong  to  it.  For  he  holds  8*-10  to  be 
identical  with  813,  the  object  wrote  of  d^»els  in  » 
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being  the  Sx^oi,  not  the  Pharisees,  ami  TrdXtt-  he 
regards  as  a  harmonistic  insertion.  He  believes 
that  8"  originally  followed  immediately  upon  8-- 
Itai  tpx0VT<Ll  *'s  RyQva-tfi&v. 

Thus  not  even  the  geographical  problem  is  solved 
If  the  suggestion  on  the  origin  of  Dalmanuthn,  as 
put  forward  by  Donaldson,  Harris,  and  the  present 
writer,  were  to  turn  out  correct,  it  would  have  im- 
portant consequences  for  t  ho  Synoptic  Problem.  For 
then  this  reading  cannot  well  have  had  its  origin  in 
oral  tradition,  but  presupposes  a  written  (Aramaic) 
document  as  the  basis  of  our  Second  Gospel. 

Literature. —A  collection  of  Notes  on  '  Dalmamitha '  left  by 
GildcDieister  (ZDFl'  ,\iv.  S2);  the  monograph  0f  Martin 
Schultze,  JKtlmanutha  :  UctMiraphmc/i-liiniiiii-tlneke  Ifntermch- 
un-jen  ni  Mk  fil",  Oldcsloe,  1S&4  ;  A.  Wright,  A'T  i'nibietns  p 
71;  Henderson  in  Hastings'  DD\  U.  A.  Smith  in  Encyc  Bill- 
Sanday,  Sacred  Sites  <•/  the  {impels,  p.  22  f  ■  Merx  'Die  vier 
kanonischm  Evangelien,  H.  t  (1005),  p.  7>i  [warns  against 
identification  with  Eaaelhemiye,  givus  as  rvailim*  of  the  Arm 
Dalmanoun,  and  claims  for  the  muling  l'alniamilhu  which  is 
not  recognized  by  the  old  texts  (syr='»  I>,  old  Lat'  Ulf.)  an 
Egyptian  origin].  EB.  NESTLE. 

DANCING.— 1.  Manner.—  The  Oriental  dance  was 
performed  either  by  an  individual  man  or  woman, 
or  by  crescent  lines  of  men  dancing  together  and 
holding  each  other's  hands,  or  of  women  by  them- 
selves performing  similar  movements.  The  one  at 
the  end  of  the  line  waved  a  scarf  and  acted  as 
choirgos,  or  dance-leader.  At  times  also  a  line  of 
men  and  women,  with  hands  joined,  confronted 
another  similar  line,  and  the  dance  consisted  in 
their  alternate  advance  and  retreat,  accompanied 
by  the  hand-clapping  of  the  onlookers  beating  time 
to  the  music,  by  the  scarf-waving  and  occasional 
shout,  and,  at  regulated  intervals,  the  resounding 
tread  of  the  dancers.  In  the  case  of  the  individual, 
the  abrupt  muscular  actions  were  artistically  re- 
lieved, as  in  the  contrasting  lines  of  male  and 
female  attire  in  the  Western  dance,  by  the  soft 
and  swaying  undulations  of  the  dancer's  figure. 
The  accompaniment  of  song,  hand-clapping,  and 
musical  instruments  served  to  control  the  energy 
and  secure  unity  of  movement. 

2.  Place. — On  the  occasion  of  a  wedding  in  a, 
peasant's  house  a  space  was  kept  clear  near  the 
door,  and  into  it  one  after  another  stepped  forward 
and  danced,  and  retired  among  the  shadows;  the 
dancing  of  the  bride  receiving  especial  attention 
and  applause.  For  dancing  in  companies,  the  flat 
roof,  or  any  level  space  beside  the  house,  was 
resorted  to.  In  the  cities  and  in  the  houses  of  the 
rich,  the  large  reception  room,  or  the  open  paved 
court,  into  which  all  the  apartments  opened,  was 
available  for  the  purpose.  In  festive  processions 
the  male  or  female  performers,  singly  or  in  couples, 
stepped  to  the  front  and  danced  with  sword  and 
shield,  and  then  gave  place  to  others. 

3.  Occasions. — In  the  East,  dancing  has  never 
been  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself  and  promoted  as 
an  entertainment  chiefly  for  those  actively  taking 
part  in  it,  but  rather  as  a  demonstration  of  feeling 
due  to  some  special  incident  or  situation.  In 
family  life  this  was  principally  the  event  of  mar- 
riage (Mt  11",  Lk  Is");  and  a  similar  expression 
of  feeling  often  attended  the  birth  of  a,  son,  re- 
covery from  sickness,  return  from  a  journey,  or 
the  reception  of  a  guest  whose  presence  called  for 
such  a  manifestation  of  grateful  rejoicing.  Birth- 
days did  not  usually  receive  such  notice,  as  they 
lacked  the  element  of  relief  from  danger,  recom- 
pense and  rest  after  hardship,  or  the  introduction 
of  something  new  into  the  family  conditions. 
Herod's  birthday  feast  (when  Salome  danced  before 
the  guests,  Mt"  14c,  Mk  6'--)  was  an  imitation  of 
Gentile  customs.  More  general  occasions  were  the 
founding  of  a  building,  the  ingathering  of  harvest, 
and  the  religious  festivals  of  the  year. 

The  prevalence  of  such  a  custom,  embracing  old 


and  young,  and  including  all  classes,  indicated  a 
simpfe  life,  in  winch  the  feeling  of  the  moment 


found  hearty  and  uncritical  ex  pi* 


of  life  was  one  that  recognized  tli 


pression.     The 


:  easy  and  rapid 


interchange  of  joy  and  grief  (l\s:i05'-^  La5ia/Ec 
3).  l'urther,  it  implied  a  very  close  connexion 
between  mental  and  physical  states.  As  there 
was  a  union  of  mirth  and  dancing,  so  there  was 
an  equally  natural  correspondence  between  sorrow 
and  sighing  (Is  3510).  Even  in  places  dedicated  to 
relaxation  and  delight,  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon 
it  was  impossible  for  captive  exiles  to  sing'  the 
songs  of  the  Lord's  deliverance  (Ps  13"1-*)  The 
elder  brother  could  take  no  part  in  mirth  and 
dancing  of  which  the  occasion  was  so  affrontin"- 
and  offensive  to  himself  (Lk  IS25-2").  Hence  among 
a  people  marked  by  mobility  of  temperament  and 
prone  to  extremes  of  feeling,  the  children  in  the 
market-place  might  well  reproach  their  companions 
who  heard  the  wedding  music  without  rising  to  the 
dance,  and  the  wail  of  bereavement  without  behv 
moved  to  pity  (Mt  11",  Lk  733). 

Literature.— Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  Dancing" ;  Delitzsch,  Iris, 
189  ff.;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  555  f. 

#  G.  M.  Mackie. 

DANIEL. — The  influence  of  Daniel  on  the  Apoca- 
lyptic conceptions  of  the  Gospels  is  profound  (see 
Apocalyptic  Literature).  For  the  possible  in- 
fluence of  Dn  713  see  Son  of  Man.  The  only  pas- 
sage in  which  the  book  is  explicitly  mentioned  is 
Mt  24]s,  where  the  phrase  to  jic(\vyij.a  tt/j  e'pjj/twtrewj 
('the  abomination  of  deflation')  is  quoted.  See 
art.  Abomination  of  Desolation.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  in  the  corresponding  passage  in  Mark 
(1314),  no  mention  is  made  of  Daniel.  In  view  of 
the  accepted  priority  of  Mark  and  his  closer  fidelity, 
and  also  of  Matthew's  fondness  for  OT  references, 
the  absence  of  the  clause  raises  the  suspicion  that 
it  is  not  part  of  the  original  utterance,  but  a 
comment  added  by  the  latter  Evangelist.  In  that 
case  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  assume  that 
Jesus  meant  to  use  the  phrase  in  the  same  sense  as 
it  is  used  in  Daniel.  He  may  have  only  adopted 
or  borrowed  it  as  a  current  popular  expression  to 
describe  some  minatory  event  which  He  foresaw 
portending  the  forthcoming  calamity. 

A.  Mitchell  Hunter. 

DARKNESS.— The  word  'dark'  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  the  absence  of  natural  light  in  Jn  G17  201. 
The  darkness  that  lasted  for  the  space  of  three 
hours  at  the  crucifixion  is  referred  to  in  Mt  '11^, 
Mk  lo33,  Lk  2344-43.  For  a  brief  summary  of  the 
views  held  as  to  the  nature  of  this  darkness,  see 
Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Darkness.'  It  may  suffice  to 
remark  that,  the  Passover  falling  at  full  moon, 
there  can  be  no  question  here  of  a  solar  eclipse. 

Generally  'darkness'  is  used  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  but  with  slightly  different  significations. 
Darkness  is  the  state  of  spiritual  ignorance  and 
sin  in  which  men  are  before  the  light  of  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  comes  to  them  (Mt41G,  Lk  I73, 
Jn8'"  l'2v'- J6).  This  darkness  the  presence  of  Jesus 
dispels,  except  in  the  case  of  those  who  love  the 
darkness  and  who  therefore  shrink  back  into  the 
recesses  of  gloom,  when  the  light  shines,  because 
their  deeds  are  evil.  Those  who  have  a  natural 
affinity  to  the  light,  when  Jesus  appears,  follow 
Him  and  walk  no  longer  in  darkness. 

But  there  is  the  deeper  darkness  that  comes 
through  incapacity  of  sight  (Mt  G-3,  Lk  ll^).  This 
state  results  from  long  continuance  in  evil  (Jn  3ia). 
It  is  the  judgment  passed  upon  the  impenitent 
sinner.  To  love  the  dn  rkness  rather  than  the  light 
is  to  have  the  spiritual  faculty  atrophied,  and  this 
is  the  Divine  penalty  to  which  he  is  condemned. 
The  light  that  is  in  him  has  become  darkness.  The 
gospel  contemplates  for  the  human  soul  no  more 
dire  calamity. 
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And  the  final  fate  of  the  impenitent  sinner  is  to 
be  cast  into  outer  darkness  (Mt8»*22W25w).  There 
is  a  kingdom  of  darkness  which  wars  against  the 
li-dit,  and  which  has  power  at  times  to  prevail  (Lk 
22a).  This  is  the  darkness  of  sin,  chosen  and  loved 
as  sin,  the  instinctive  hatred,  inwrought  with 
what  is  radically  evil,  of  the  Divine  purity  and 
)i«ht.  It  is  the  negative  of  all  good— outer  dark- 
ness, the  darkness  that  has  ceased  to  be  permeated 
or  permeable  by  any  ray  of  light. 

Darkness  is  twice  used  of  secrecy  or  privacy 
(Mt  10-"7,  Lk  123).  In  these  cases,  however,  a 
metaphorical  use  of  the  word  is  also  implied.  In 
the  former  passage  the  reference  is  to  the  dark- 
ness of  perplexity  and  sorrow  ;  in  the  latter,  to  the 
darkness  of  sin.  See  also  Light,  Unpardonable 
Sin. 

In  the  later  mystical  theology  there  is  a  use  of  the  term  that 
may  be  here  referred  to.  There  is  a  'Divine  darkness  which 
is  the  consummation  of  the  experience  of  the  purified  soul— 
the  darkness  that  comes  from  excess  of  light.  The  pseudo- 
Dionysius  speaks  of  the  '  luminous  gloom  of  the  silence '  which 
reveals  the  inner  secrets  of  being,  and  in  which  the  soul  is  raised 
to  the  absolute  ecstasy.  It  is  an  attempt  to  express  the  in- 
finitude of  the  susceptibility  of  the  human  soul  to  emotions 
of  either  joy  or  anjruish.  From  the  outer  darkness  to  the  light 
which  is  above  light,  and  therefore  inconceivable,  the  soul  of 
man  is  capable  of  responding  to  every  shade  of  experience. 

Literature.— Cremer,  Bib.-Theol.  Lex.  s.vv.  excret,  c»W« ; 
Martineau,  Endeavours  after  the  Christian  Life*,  p.  463  ff.  ; 
Phillips  Brooks,  Candle  of  the  Lord,  p.  74ff.;  Expositor,  11.  iii. 

ti8S2]32ift.  A.  Miller. 

DATES.  —  The  chronological  sequence  of  the 
Gospels  is  quite  as  important  as  that  of  the  Epistles 
to  the  student  of  the  beginnings  of  Christianity, 
and  forms  an  essential  branch  of  the  study  of  the 
development  of  our  Lord's  revelation  and  His 
Messianic  consciousness.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  forming  an  exact  time-table  of  the  dates  in 
tiie  Gospels  are  due  (1)  to  the  indifference  of  the 
early  Christians,  as  citizens  of  the  heavenly  city, 
to  the  great  events  that  were  taking  place  in  the 
world  around  them  ;  (2)  to  their  lack  of  means  of 
ascertaining  these  events,  and  their  obliviousness  of 
the  important  bearing  they  might  have  on  the  evi- 
dences ot  the  faith  ;  (3)  to  the  fact  that,  the  early 
Christian  traditions  being  recorded  in  the  interest 
of  religion  and  not  of  history,  the  writers  confined 
their  attention  to  a  few  events,  which  were  arranged 
as  much  according  to  subject-matter  as  to  time 
sequence.  The  result  is  that  there  are  many  gaps 
which  can  be  only  approximately  rilled  up  by 
strict  ii.i'erence  from  casual  remarks.  The  author 
of  the  Third  Gospel  is  the  only  one  to  give  parallel 
dates  of  secular  history  in  the  manner  of  a  true 
historian,  and  to  profess  to  relate  tilings  '  in  order ' 
(Ka0e£r)s,  Lk  lu).  There  are  many  inferences  as  to 
time  to  he  drawn  from  statements  in  Mt.,  but  they 
are  of  an  accidental  character.  St.  John  marks 
points  of  time  of  significance  in  his  own  and  in  Ins 
Master's  life,  but  his  purpose  is  to  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  the  drama  of  the  Master's  passion, 
not  to  suggest  its  chronological  relation  to  the 
history  of  the  world. 

The  early  Fathers,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Africanus,  and  Hippolytus,  were 
the  first  to  attempt  to  arrange  the  events  of  the 
Gospel  in  chronological  sequence.  But  these 
attempts  are  not  always  to  be  relied  upon,  owing 
to  the  difficulties  of  ascertaining  many  of  the  dates 
of  secular  history,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  and  which  were  still  further  increased 
in  their  case  by  the  different  ways  of  reckoning 
the  years  of  reigning  monarchs  and  of  calculating 
time  in  the  different  eras.  For  example,  Lk  31 
*  in  the  15th  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius '  may  be 
reckoned  from  Augustus'  death,  Aug.  19  A.D.  14, 
or  from  the  time  when  Tiberius  was  associated 
with  Augustus  in  the  empire  by  special  law;  but 
that  law,  again,  is  variously  dated,  being  identified 
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by  some  with  the  grant  of  the  tribunicia  potcstas 
for  life  in  A.D.  13,  but  assigned  by  Mommsen  (after 
Velleius  Paterculus,  ii.  121)  to  a.d.  11.  So  that 
we  have  to  choose  between  A.D.  29,  28,  and  26. 
Furthermore,  the  Jtoman  calendar  began  on  Jan.~l" 
so  that  the  imperial  year  might  be  adjusted  to  the 
civil  year  (1)  by  counting  the  fractional  year  as  a 
whole,  and  by  commencing  a  second  imperial  year 
on  the  first  New  Year's  "Day  of  each  reign,—  Lhdit- 
foot  (Ignatius,  ii.  398)  mentions  the  practice  of 
Trajan  and  his  successors  of  beginning  a  second 
year  of  tribttnicin.  potcstas  on  the  annual  inaugura- 
tion day  of  new  tribunes  next  after  their  accession, 
— or  (2)  by  omitting  the  fractional  year  altogether, 
and  calculating  the  emperor's  reign  from  a  fixed 
date,  like  Eusebius,  who  seems  to  commence  er?h 
emperor's  reign  from  the  September  following  his 
accession  (see  art.  'Chronology'  in  Hastings'  DB 
i.  418).  The  Julian  reform  of  the  Roman  calendar, 
by  which  the  year  B.C.  46  was  made  to  contain  445 
days,  in  order  to  bring  the  civil  year  into  line  with 
the  solar  year,  adds  to  the  complications. 

Furthermore,  the  Jewish  calendar  bristles  with 
problems.  Originally  the  Paschal  full  moon  was 
settled  by  observation,  but  that  became  impossible 
when  the  people  were  spread  over  distant  lands, 
and  was  also  hindered  by  atmospheric  causes ;  and, 
in  any  case,  the  beginning  of  the  month  was  deter- 
mined not  by  the  astronomical  new  moon,  but  by 
the  time  when  the  crescent  became  visible,  about 
30  hours  afterwards,  the  first  sunset  after  that 
event  marking  the  beginning  of  the  new  month. 
A  fresli  difficulty  was  created  by  the  13th  month, 
Veadar,  which  was  intercalated  whenever  the 
barley  was  not  within  a  fortnight  of  being  ripe 
at  the  end  of  the  month  Adar ;  but  this  was  for- 
bidden in  sabbatical  years,  and  two  intercalary 
years  could  not  be  successive.  The  lunar  year 
was  correlated  with  the  solar  by  the  rule  that  the 
Paschal  full  moon  immediately  followed  the  spring 
equinox.  There  were  also  various  calculations  of 
the  equinox,  Hippolytus  placing  it  on  March  18, 
Anatolius  on  March  19,  the  Alexandrians  on 
March  21. 

And  with  regard  to  chronology  in  general  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  in  the  East  the  year  almost 
always  began  with  September.  The  Jewish  civil 
year  began  in  Tishri  (Sept.);  the  religious  and 
regal  in  Nisan  (April)  (Jos.  Ant.  I.  iii.  3),  the  order 
of  months  beginning  with  the  latter,  that  of  the 
years  with  the  former.  The  Alexandrian  year 
began  on  Aug.  29  ;  the  era  of  the  Greeks  started 
from  Sept.  B.C.  312,  the  Olympiads  from  July  B.C. 
776.  In  the  Christian  era,  also  called  the  Dionysian 
after  Dionysius  Exiguus  of  the  6th  cent.,  753  A.U.c. 
=  1  b.c,  and  754  a.tj.c.  =  1  A.D.  ( 

The  points  of  chronology  in  our  Lord's  life 
which  have  to  be  settled  before  any  table  of  dates 
can  be  drawn  up  are  (1)  date  of  nativity,  (2)  age 
at  baptism,  (3)  length  of  ministry,  (4)  date  ot 
crucifixion.  While  no  one  of  these  can  be  verified 
with  anything  like  precision,  it  is  certain  that  the 
accepted  chronology,  based  on  the  calculations  or 
Dionysius  Exiguus  in  the  6th  cent.,  is  erroneous. 

Dionysius  started,  seemingly,  from  Lk  S\  the  15th  year  of 
Tiberius,  placed  the  public  ministry  of  our  Lord  one  year  later, 
and  counted  back  30  years,  on  the  strength  of  Lk  S-".  i™ 
Have  754  a.u.c.  for  the  vear  ot  Christ's  birth.  *o"«w"?B 
Hippolytus,  he  fixed  on  Dec.  25  in  that  year,  and,  according  w 
the  usual  method  for  reckoning  the  years  of  monarchs,  counKQ 
the  whole  year  754  as  1  a.d.  (see  Ideler,  Uaiidbitch,  n.  »"■* 
That  his  views  need  correction  will  be  yroved  in  the  course  o» 
this  article. 

1.  Date  of  Nativity.— This  may  be  fixed  some- 
what approximately  by  its  relation  to  («)  the  flaw 
of  Herod^s  death  (Mt  2'-="),  (6)  the  enrolment  under 
Quirinius  (Lk  21),  and  by  (r)  Patristic  testimony. 

(a)  Herod's  death,  the  terminus  ad  qvem  ot  me 
Nativity,  is  generally  settled  by  the  Jewish  chron- 
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ology  in  Ant.  and  BJ,  in  which  are  found  indica- 
tions of  the  dates  of  Herod's  accession  and  death, 
and  of  the  dates  of  his  predecessor  Antigonus,  and 
of  his  immediate  successors,  Archelaus,  Herod 
Philip,  and  Hevod  Antipas.  For  notice  of  Herod's 
deatli  see  Ant.  xvn.  viii.  1,  '  having  reigned,  since 
he  had  procured  the  death  of  Antigonus,  34  years, 
but,  since  he  had  been  declared  king  by  the 
Romans,  37  years.'  The  death  of  Antigonus  is 
noted  in  Ant.  XIV.  xvi.  4.  *  This  destruction  befell 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  when  Marcus  Agrippa  anil 
Canidius  Gallus  were  consuls  at  Rome,  Olym.  1S5, 
in  the  3rd  month,  on  the  solemnity  of  the  fast,  like 
a  periodical  return  of  the  misfortunes  which  over- 
took the  Jews  under  Pompey,  by  whom  they  were 
taken  on  the  same  day  '27  years  before.'  The 
consuls  mentioned  held  office  n.c.  37,  and  27  years 
from  B.C.  03  (consulship  of  Cicero  and  Antonius), 
when  Pompey  took  Jerusalem  (Ant.  xiv.  iv.  3), 
allowing  for  the  three  intercalary  months  of  B.C. 
46,  gives  practically  the  same  date,  B.C.  37,  for  the 
confirmation  of  Herod  in  his  kingdom.  Herod's 
death  might  therefore  be  placed  in  the  month 
Nisan  (see  below)  B.C.  4  (Si van  25  B.C.  37  to  Nisan 
B.C.  4,  according  to  the  method  of  counting  reigns, 
being  34  years). 

Of  Herod's  successors  (1)  Archelaus,  etbnareh  of 
Judaea,  was  banished  in  the  consulship  of  Lepidus 
and  Arruntius  (a, P.  6),  in  the  10th  year  of  Ids 
reign  {.-In*.  XVII.  xiii.  2),  or  in  the  9th  (BJ  li.  vii. 
3),  and  therefore  would  have  come  to  the  throne 
B.C.  4,  being  probably  banished  before  he  cele- 
brated the  10th  anniversary  of  his  accession.  (2) 
Herod  Philip  died  in  the  20th  year  of  Tiberius, 
having  been  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis  and  Gaulanitis 
37  years  (Ant.  XVIII.  iv.  6),  and  would  have  com- 
menced his  reign  B.C.  4-3. 

There  are  two  more  data  to  help  us  to  fix  the 
year  of  Herod's  death :  the  eclipse  of  the  moon 
which  preceded  his  last  illness  (Ant.  XVII.  vi.  4), 
and  the  Passover  which  followed  soon  after  (xvn. 
ix.  3).  The  lunar  eclipses  visible  in  Palestine  dur- 
ing B.C.  5-3  were  those  of  March  23  B.C.  5,  Sept.  15 
B.C.  5,  March  12  D.C.  4.  As  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  final  scene  of  Herod's  life  and  his  obse- 
quies did  not  cover  more  than  one  month,  we 
might,  with  Ideler  and  Wurm,  lix  on  the  eclipse 
of  March  12  B.C.  4  (Wieseler,  Chron.  Syn.  p.  56), 
which  is  also  indicated  by  the  Passover  that  im- 
mediately followed.  B.C.  4,  Herod's  death,  would 
therefore  be  the  terminus  rid  quern  of  the  Nativity. 
But  how  long  before  B.C.  4  Jesus  was  born 
cannot  decisively  be  said.  The  age  of  the  Innocents, 
dird  SictoCs  ical  ttaTwrtpu  (Mt  2lB),  would  give  B.C.  6  as 
the  superior  limit  and  IS.C.  5  as  the  inferior,  as  this 
clause  is  qualified  by  the  diligent  investigation  of 
Herod  (Kara  rhv  xpofo"  S"  yKpij3w<Te  wapa  tCjv  ftayw). 
This  massacre,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  growing 
cruelty  and  suspicion  of  Herod,  who  had  recently 
procured  the  murder  of  his  two  sons,  Alexander 
and  Aristobulus,  was  secretly  carried  out  and 
seemingly  of  small  extent,  not  being  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  and  being  apparently  limited  to  children 
to  whom  the  star  which  the  Magi  saw  in  the  east, 
at  least  six  months  before,  might  have  reference. 
Although  Mt  211  t4  TratSiov  does  not  suggest  an 
infant  babe,  the  stay  of  the  Holy  Family  in  Beth- 
lehem, where  the  Magi  found  them,  cannot  have 
been  Ion"-,  the  presentation  in  the  Temple  follow- 
ing 40  days  after  the  Nativity.  B.C.  6-5  would  then 
be  approximately  the  date  of  the  Nativity. 

Of  the  star  in  the  east  it  cannot  he  said  with  truth  that 'the 
star  shines  only  in  the  legend'  (von  Soden  in  Eneyc.  Btbl.  art. 
'Chronology'),  for  the  appearance  of  a  striking  sidereal  pheno- 
menon between  the  vears  n.c.  7  and  b.c.  i  has  been  proved  by 
Kepler  and  verified  hv  Ideler  and  Pritchard.  Kepler  suggested 
that  a  conjunction  of  "Saturn  and  Jupiter  in  the  zodiacal  sign  of 
the  Pisces,  similar  to  that  which  took  place  in  Dec.  lfflU,  took 
place  in  d.c.  7.    But  this  would  be  too  early  for  the  star  that 
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stood  over  Bethlehem.  Wieseler  (I.e.  p.  67)  therefore,  elaborat. 
.ng  another  suggestion  of  Kepler,  heltf  that  a  br  lliant S 

Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  waned  in  March  W  may  hove 
appeared  then  The  Chinese  tables  mention  such  an  appeal 
once  in  B.C.  4  Edershcim  (Life  and  Times  of  J  etui  the 
Mexsmh)  suggests  that  the  conjunction  in  n.c.  7  first  a  roused 
the  attention  of  the  Magi,  and  that  the  evanescentX  o  °"c  4 
£?,*£  M^'lT"  ,  ,Tir°  Jewi3h  traditions,  one  that  the 
star  of  the  Messiah  should  be  seen  two  years  before  His  birth 
and  the  other  that  the  conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  irl 
1  isces  portended  something  of  importance  for  the  Jewish 
nation,  might  be  mentioned.  The  former  is  found  in  the  Mid- 
rash  i  in,  the  latter  in  Abarbanel's  Com.  on  Daniel  (istli  cent  > 
While  no  theory  could  be  established  on  such  a  basis  as  thia 
appearance,  yet  it  may  support  a  theory  founded  on  mora 
certain  data.  It  the  coming  of  the  Magi  took  place  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Herod's  sons  Alexander  and  Aristobulus 
(n.c.  i)  and  the  mission  of  Antipater,  his  heir,  to  Rome  (n.c.  6), 
their  question,  'Where  is  he  that  is  born  king  of  the  Jews?* 
would,  indeed,  be  startling  to  Herod. 

(ft)  The  enrolment  under  Quirinius  (Lk  23  aCnj  ^ 
a.Troypa<f>T}  irpwr-r]  iyivero  ■ijye/iopevoi'Tot  rijs  Zvpias 
Kvprjvtov,  'this  enrolment  took  place  for  the  first 
time  when  Quirinius  was  governor  of  Syria7 ;  cf .  lire 
irpuiTov  iic£\(vo~av  awoypafias  yeviaOai  [Strom,  i.  147]). 
A  Roman  census  took  place  in  A.D.  6,  after  the 
deposition  of  Archelaus,  and  caused  the  revolt  of 
Judas  of  Gamala  (Ant.  XVIII.  i.  1),  who  in  con- 
sequence became  the  founder  of  the  Zealot  party, 
which  resisted  Gentile  taxation  and  authority. 
This  taxing  (xvin.  ii.  1)  was  concluded  in  the  37th 
year  of  Caspar's  victory  at  Actium  (A.D.  7).  To 
this  enrolment  the  author  of  Ac  S36  refers.  But 
it  cannot  be  the  enrolment  of  Lk  23.  And 
Josephus  should  not  be  accused  of  having  ascribed  to 
A.D.  7  what  took  place  in  B.C.  6-5,  as  the  census  he 
mentions  was  made  after  and  in  consequence  of  the 
removal  of  Archelaus.  Mommsen  and  Zumpt  sug- 
gest that  Quirinius  held  office  twice  in  Syria.  And 
his,  indeed,  might  be  the  name  wanting  in  a  muti- 
lated inscription,  describing  an  official  who  was 
twice  governor  of  Syria  under  Augustus.  But 
Saturninus  was  governor  B.C.  9-7,  and  Varus  B.C. 
7-4,  being  in  power  after  Herod's  de*ath  ;  so  that  no 
place  can  be  found  for  the  rule  of  Quirinius  before 
B.C.  4,  the  terminus  ad  quern  of  our  Lord's  birth.  He 
may  have  come,  B.C.  3-2,  and  completed  a  census 
begun  by  his  predecessor.  And  there  is  also  the 
possibility  of  his  having  received  an  extraordinary 
military  command  by  the  side  of  Varus.  The  Annals 
of  Tacitus  (ii.  30,  iii.  22,  48)  describe  him  as  a  keen 
and  zealous  soldier  (imjnger  militio:  ct  acribus  mini- 
sterns),  who  had  obtained  a  triumph  for  having 
stormed  some  fortresses  of  the  Homonadenses  in 
Cilicia,  but  who  was  distinctly  unpopular  on 
account  of  his  friendship  with  Tiberius,  his  sordid 
life  and  '  dangerous  old  age.'  Such  an  officer  would 
have  been  a  most  useful  agent  for  Augustus  in 
preparing  the  document  called  by  Suetonius  (Any. 
2S)  the  rationarinm  imperii,  which  contained  a 
full  description  of  the  'subject  kingdoms,  pro- 
vinces, taxes  direct  and  indirect '  (rcgnn,  provincial, 
tributa  ant  vcvttfjalia,  Tac.  Ann.  i.  11),  made  out 
by  the  emperor  himself,  especially  as  Varus  was 
slack,  and  inclined  to  favour  Archelaus.  Certain 
riots  mentioned  in  Josephus  (Ant.  XVII.  ii.  4),  in 
which  the  Pharisees  appear,  may  have  been  due  to 
the  census.  Justin  Martyr  (Apol.  i.  34,  46;  Difd. 
c.  Tryph.  78)  appeals  to  the  o\iroypa4>a.i  made  in  the 
time  of  Quirinius,  whom  he  styles  '  the  first  iwi- 
rpoiros  or  procurator  in  Judrca.'  For  until  Palestine 
became  a  Roman  province  in  A.D.  6  there  could  be 
no  procurator  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 
Previous  to  that,  if  Q.  did  hold  office,  it  would  be  as 
a  military  officer  of  Syria,  and  so  he  might  be  well 
described  by  the  vague  iyyefiovevoPTos,  although  the 
word  is  also  applied  (Lk  31)  to  Pilate,  whom  Tacitus 
styled  procurator  (Ann.  xv.  44).  With  regard  to 
the  census,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  con- 
temporary history,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is 
evidence  that  periodic  enrolments,  awoypa.<f>ai,  were 
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made  in  Egypt  <C*ta.  Bcr.,  Mar.  JGC3).  Prof. 
Ramsay  (Was  Christ  born-  at  Bethlehem?)  builds 
on  these.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  .scries  of 
periodical  enrolments  in  a  cycle  of  14  years  were 
initiated  by  Augustus,  an  indefatigable  statistician, 
in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  that  the  lirst  of 
these  may  have  taken  place  in  the  days  of  Herod, 
who  would  have  carried  it  out  according  to  Jewish 
tastes,  and  so  without  much  disturbance  (unless 
the  riots  of  Ant.  xvii.  ii.  4,  BJi.  xxxiii.  2  might 
be  connected  with  it),  whereas  the  later  census  was 
conducted  according  to  Roman  ideas,  and  pro- 
voked a  rebellion.  If  this  be  true,  the  first  census 
•would  occur  B.C.  7-5,  just  where  it  would  be  re- 
quired. Some  hold  that  it  is  possible  that  St. 
Luke  made  a  mistake  in  the  name  Q.iirinius  (C. 
H.  Turner),  and  also  in  the  census  (von  Sodcn). 

(c)  Patristic  testimony,  as  represented  by  Ircn- 
a-as,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Hippolytus,  and 
perhaps  based  upon  Lk  2J,  favours  a  date  between 
B.C.  3  and  B.C.  2.  Irenams  wrote,  '  Our  Lord  was 
born  about  the  41st  year  {B.C.  3,  reckoning  from 
the  death  of  Julius  Ca*sar  n.c.  44)  of  the  empire  of 
Augustus  '  (liter,  iii.  21.  3).  Clement  stated,  '  Our 
Lord  was  born  in  the  23th  year  (B.C.  3,  counting 
from  battle  of  Actium,  B.C.  31)  of  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  when  lirst  they  ordered  the  enrolments 
to  be  made'  (Strom,  i.  147).  Hippolytus  said,  in 
bis  Com.  on  Daniel,  'Our  Lord  was  born  on 
Wednesday,  Dec.  25,  in  the  42nd  (B.C.  2)  year  of 
the  reign  of  Augustus.' 

With  regard  to  the  month  and  day  of  the 
Nf'ttrif i/,  no  data  exist  to  enable  us  to  determine 
them  at  all.  Farrar  (Life  of  Christ,  p.  9)  inferred 
from  the  presence  of  the  shepherds  in  the  fields 
that  it  was  during  winter,  but  Lcwin  (Fasti  Sacri, 
pp.  23,  115)  argues  for  August  1  as  the  approxi- 
mate date.  The  date  of  the  Annunciation  is  given 
in  Lk  l2"  as  iv  hk  r§  firjvl  t$  Hkt^ — '  in  the  sixth 
month,'  which  is  generally  referred  to  Lk  1S1  oCros 
ftr)i>  Zktos  {(7t\v  aurrj,  k.t.X.,  '  this  month  is  sixth  with 
her,'  but  which  may  with  equal  probability  refer 
to  the  sixth  month  of  the  Jewish  calendar,  Elul,  or 
to  botli  dates,  both  terms  of  six  months  running 
concurrently.  The  date  of  the  service  of  the 
course  of  Abia,  the  eighth  in  order  {1  Ch  2410),  for 
the  year  743  A.U.C.  (B.C.  6)  has  been  calculated 
from  the  fact  that  the  course  in  waiting  on  Ab  0 
A.D.  70,  when  Jerusalem  was  taken,  was  the  lirst, 
Jchoia.vih(Taanithaa  '  Fasting,'  p.  29«  ;  BJxi.  iv.). 
This  would  give  courses  of  Abia  for  748  A.U.C, 
B.C.  0,  April  18-24,  and  (21  weeks  later)  October 
3-0.  Six  months  from  the  latter  date  would  give 
a  day  in  March  as  the  date  of  the  Annunciation 
and  a  date  in  December  for  the  Nativity  ;  but  six 
months  from  the  former  date  would  give  Elul,  or 
the  sixth  month  of  the  Jewish  year,  beginning 
about  Sept.  19,  for  the  Annunciation,  and  the  third 
month,  Sivan  or  June,  for  the  Incarnation.  Elul 
was  the  month  of  the  constellation  Virgo,  who 
holds  in  her  hand  the  npica  Virginis,  which  may  be 
'the  offspring  of  a  Virgin.'  The  fourth  month 
belongs  to  Cancer,  among  two  stars  of  which  is  a 
group  called  '  The  Manger.' 

Patristic  tradition.  —  Hippolytus  is  the  first 
to  give  Dec.  25  for  the  date  of  the  Nativity.  On 
his  chair  in  the  library  of  St.  John  Latcran  in 
Rome  his  celebrated  table  is  given.  The  second 
year  of  the  cycle  has  April  2,  yircau  XpiaroO,  evi- 
dently  the  conception,  the  calculation  being  made 
on  the  strength  of  Lk  la,i,  which  seems  to  imply  an 
interval  of  G  months  between  the  conception  of  our 
Lord  and  that  of  the  Baptist,  and  on  the  popular 
presumption  that  Gabriel  appeared  to  Zacharias  on 
the  great  Day  of  the  Atonement,  the  10th  day  of  the 
seventh  month.  This  would  bring  the  conception 
of  our  Lord  to  the  14th  day  of  the  iir*t  month,  or  the 
.Passover  full  moon.     Hippolytus  afterwards,  in  his 
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Com.  on  Daniel,  in  order  to  allow  for  two  additional 
years  in  our  Lord's  life,  altered  the  date  April  2 
to  March  25,  on  which  the  Church  has  always 
celebrated  the  conception,  and  consequently  the 
Nativity  was  assigned  to  Dec.  25.  Edcrsheim  (The 
Temple,  p.  293)  suggests  the  influence  of  the  feast 
of  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple,  held  on  the  25th 
of  Chislcv. 

2.  The  Baptism  of  Jesus  might  be  settled,  but 
not  very  approximately,  by(l)  the  statement  (Lk 
3-3)  that  He  was  uirei  irZv  Tpt&Kovrtt,  apx&ficvos  (at  the 
beginning  of  His  ministry) ;  (2)  the  date  of  the 
Baptist's  preaching,  Lk  31  '  Now  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar  .  .  .  the  word 
of  God  came  unto  John  the  son  of  Zacharias  in  the 
wilderness';  and  {3)  by  the  retort  of  the  Jews  in 
Jn  2-v  '  Forty  and  six  years  was  this  temple  in 
building.' 

{1)  This  is  an  elastic  expression,  ■which  gave  the 
Valcntinian  Gnostics  a  basis  for  their  belief  that 
Jesus  was  in  His  COtli  year  when  He  came  to  His 
baptism  (Ilccr.  ii.  25.  5).  But  as  Irenceus,  in  his 
reference  to  Jn  S57  '  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years 
old,'  pointed  out,  40,  not  30,  is  the  perfect  age  of  a 
master  (cf.  Bab.  Aboda  Zara) ;  and  on  the  strength 
of  this  statement  the  presbyters  in  Asia  Minor, 
who  misled  Irena?us,  ascribed  an  age  o'f  40  or  50 
years  to  Jesus.  Again,  while  the  maximum  age  of 
a  Levite  was  50  years,  the  minimum  varied  between 
20  (1  Ch  2324, -7,  where  the  change  is  ascribed  to 
David),  25  (Nu  4a-  ■"  LXX),  and  30  (Nu  43- 41  Hcb.). 
This  latitude,  added  to  the  general  sense  of  w<rei 
('  about ')  and  the  vague  dpx^evos,  which  is  omitted 
in  Syr.  Sin.,  makes  this  indication  of  our  Lord's 
age  indefinite,  and  capable  of  meaning  either  two 
years  over  or  under  30. 

(2)  The  preaching  of  the  Baptist  is  the  terminus 
a  quo  of  the  baptism  of  Jc*;uk,  and  is  assigned  to 
the  15th  year  of  Tiberius.  Dating  that  reign  from 
the  death  of  Augustus,  Aug.  19  A.D.  14,  the  loth 
year  corresponds  with  A.D.  2S-2D.  B.  Weiss  and 
Beyschlag,  however,  count  from  A.D.  12,  when 
Tiberius  was  made  co-regent  with  Augustus.  W. 
M.  llamsay  has  pointed  out  that  on  July  1  A.D.  71, 
during  the  life  of  the  Evangelist,  Titus  was 
similarly  associated  in  the  empire  with  Vespasian, 
which  would  give  A.D.  26-27  as  the  first  year  of  the 
Baptist's  work.  This  would  agree  with  the  office 
of  Pilate,  who  could  hardly  have  arrived  much 
sooner  than  A.D.  27,  as  ho  held  office  for  10  years, 
and  was  on  his  way  to  Kome  in  A.D.  37,  when 
Tiberius  died  (Ant.  XVIII.  iv.  2).  We  might,  there- 
fore, if  it  is  permitted  to  follow  Weiss  and  Bey- 
schlag,  fix  on  A.D.  27-28  for  our  Lord's  baptism. 

(3)  Jn  2~°  TeauapdiKovTa  xal  ?£  grtffiv  yKo8oftT)07)  6 
va6s  ovto7  (cf.  Ezr  51G  t?Ko5op.-f)0i}  koX  oi/K  ereUaOtf). 
The  Jews  do  not  refer,  therefore,  to  the  completion 
of  the  restoration,  which  took  place  much  later 
(Ant.  XX.  ix.  7).  This  work  was  begun  in  the  13th 
year  of  Herod  (Ant.  XV.  xi.  1,  reckoning  from 
v..c.  37,  death  of  Antigonus),  in  the  15th  (BJi. 
xxi.  1,  reckoning  from  D.c.  40).  This  gives  B.C. 
10-18,  from  which  to  A.D.  28  is  46  years.  The 
Passover  of  A.D.  28  would  be  a  likely  date  for  the 
events  of  Jn  214'25.  The  time  of  Jn  llu-2,;  has  yet 
to  be  settled.  Prof.  Sanday  (art.  '  Jesus  Christ  in 
Hastings'  DB  ii.  609)  gives  the  time  as  'Winter, 
a.d.  26.'  Now  there  are  certain  indications  of  the 
time  of  year  in  which  our  Lord  was  baptized  which 
show  that  His  visit  to  the  Baptist  may  have  syn- 
chronized with  the  preparations  for  the  Passover 
in  the  month  Adar  (cf.  Jn  11s5  'And  the  Jews 
passovcr  was  at  hand,  and  many  went  out  of  the 
country  up  to  Jerusalem  before  the  passover  to 
purify  themselves'),  while  His  sojourn  and  fast  in 
the  wilderness,  of  which  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke 
give  details,  may  have  been  due  not  only  to  a 
desire  to  be  alone  to  reflect  upon  His  mission,  but 
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also  to  the  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  a  great  self- 
restraint  in  order  to  check  the  urgings  of  His 
Messianic  consciousness  to  manifest  Himself  to 
the  Passover  crowds  in  His  connexion  with  His 
country  as  its  Redeemer,  -with  the  Temple  as  the 
Son  of  Hod  and  its  Priest,  and  with  the  world  as 
its  King.  It  was  on  His  return  from  the  desert 
that  He  was  pointed  out  by  the  Baptist,  when  the 
marks  of  the  recent  struggle  and  lasting  on  His 
brow  would  have  given  additional  point  to  the 
Baptist's  remark,  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world'  (Jn  l-J),  which 
has  a  true  Passover  ring  (ef.  '  Christ  our  passovcr 
[or  Paschal  lamb,  rb  Trdaxa]  was  sacrificed  for  us,' 
1  Coo7).  Passover  time  would  also  account  for  the 
presence  of  so  many  Galileans  in  Jiuhca,  while  the 
atmosphere  of  the  scenes  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus 
and  of  His  interviews  with  His  first  disciples  in 
Jn  1  is  spring,  the  budding  life  of  the  year,  in  the 
buoyant  sunshine  when  men's  hearts  arc  most 
ready  for  a  change  of  life.  Nathanacl,  an  Israelite 
without  the  guile  of  Jacob,  at  the  feast  exclusively 
for  Israelites,  is  meditating  under  a  lig  tree,  most 
likely  on  the  story  of  Jacob.  Passover  seems  a 
favourite  time  for  baptism.  It  was  after  the  Pass- 
over of  Jn  213  that  Jesus  and  His  disciples  baptized 
in  Judaea,  while  John  was  baptizing  in  .Fnon  near 
to  Saliin  {Jn  3"'-).  And  it  is  most  improbable  that 
Jesus  would  have  stayed  away  from  the  Passover. 

On  the  other  side  may  be  urged  the  fact  that  Bethabara, 
for  which  the  best  51SS,  NADC,  read  'Bethany,*  has  been 
identified  by  Conder  with  a  ford  caWcd' Abtirah,  X.E.  of  Belh- 
shcan,  'a  site  as  near  to  Cana  as  any  point  on  the  Jordan,  and 
within  a  day's  journey  '(art.  'Bethabara'  in  Hastings'  DD).  On 
the  other  hand,  Ene/ic.  tlibl.  art. '  Bethany '  follows  Sir  G.  Grove 
and  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson  (Smith's  DD*,  s.v.  'Bethnimrah')  in 
holding  that  Bethnimrah  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  opposite  to 
Jericho,  is  the  place  meant.  Bclh-nimrah,  now  known  as 
jV'tinrin,  is  'beyond  Jordan,'  -I'.pa.i  tsS  'Upiiiveu  (Jn  l33  3a;);  it 
is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  accessible  both  from  Jericho 
and  Jerusalem,  and  may  have  produced  the  variants  '  Beth- 
abara' and  'Bcthanv.'  Orison  advocated  Bethabara  because 
he  could  find  no  Bethany  beyond  Jordan.  But  the  variant 
Brfla^xix  for  Br,OctS<xptt  is  found  in  his  te\t.  That  variant  and 
the  traditional  site  of  our  Lord's  baptism,  Makkadct  Ilajla,  are 
strongly  against  Col.  Condor's  suggestion,  wh.le  tradition  con- 
nects our  Lord's  temptation  with  the  district  of  Quarantania, 
named  from  His  40  days'  fast ;  and  something  must  be  allowed 
for  tradition  in  such  matters.  'The  third  day'  of  Jn  21  may 
possibly  be  counted  from  Jn  1-"  '  On  the  day  after.'  But  it  is 
probable,  in  fact  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  His  mother's  informa- 
tion of  the  exhausted  wine,  that  our  Lord  was  not  present  on 
the  first  day  of  the  marriage  festivities,  which  generally  extended 
over  a  week,  and  were  concluded  with  a  supper  (art. '  Marriage  ' 
in  Hastings'  DD),  and  it  was  quite  possible  for  Him  and  His  dis- 
ciple? to  have  accomplished  the  journey  from  the  vicinity  of 
Jericho  to  Nazareth  (about  CO  miles)  in  three  or  four  days ;  so 
that  there  is  no  necessity  to  select  a  site  for  His  baptism  within 
one  day's  journey  of  Cana.  Again,  the  favourite  time  for  such 
marriages  was  March  (Wctzstein  in  Ztsckr.f.  Ethnol.  v.  [1873]). 
80  that  we  have  another  indication  of  the  early  season  of  the 
year,  which  supports  the  hypothesis  of  a  baptism  at  the  Pass- 
over preceding  the  Passover  of  Jn  '2,;(,  a  period  of  time  required 
for  the  preparation  and  selection  of  the  disciples,  and  for  the 
nursing  of  their  nascent  faith  bv  miracles,  of  which  one,  a 
typical  sign,  as  are  all  the  seven  signs  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is 
narrated  in  Jn  21-12.  To  this  faith  reference  is  made  in  v.11 
'And  his  disciples  believed  in  him.'  Nor  does  the  Master's 
change  of  manner  (v.-^  'But  Jesus  would  not  trust  himself  to 
them  ')  suggest  the  beginning  of  a  mission. 

The  order  in  St.  Mark's  Gospel  is  of  little  service 
here.  For  Mk  l14  ('  Now  after  that  John  was  put 
in  prison  Jesus  came  into  Galilee  preaching')  refers 
to  an  event,  the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist,  which 
was  clearly  later  than  Jn  41,  and  is,  therefore,  to 
be  taken  not  as  a  note  of  time,  but  as  a  general 
introduction  to  the  Galil.Tan  ministry,  which  forms 
the  subject  of  the  Second  Gospel.  The  selection 
of  the  disciples  (Mk  l11'-10),  the  missionary  work  of 

Mk  I"8  &ytafi.ei>  eis  ras  ('xofiivas  KU/J-c-rroXeis,  a  portion 

of  Mk  1-3,  and  apparently  Lk  51"11  (the  scene  with 
Peter  on  the  lake),  may  belong  to  the  Galila-an 
work  previous  to  Jn  2'3.  On  this  hypothesis,  which 
fills  in  the  awkward  gap  between  the  13th  and  14th 
verses  of  Mk  1,  the  baptism  of  Jesus  would  fall  on 
the  Passover  of  A.D.  27. 
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3.  Length  of  the  Ministry.- If  (he  date  of 
the  beginning  of  the  ministry  be  approximately 
hxed,  the  year  of  its  close  will  vary  according  to 
the  estimate  wo  form  of  its  length.  Prof  von 
Soden  (Enctjc.  BibL  art.  'Chronology')  reduces  it 
to  a  one  year  basis,  while  Prof.  Sanday  (art. 
'Jesus  thnst  in  Hastings'  Dli  ii.  010)  requires 
nearly  2$  years  for  his  scheme  of  our  Lord's 
ministry.  1  Ins  diflcrcnec  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
St.  John  seems  to  extend  that  ministry  over  three 
Passover-*,  while  the  Synoptists  mention  but  one 
Passover. 

(a)  In  the  Second  Gospel  there  seem  to  be  three 
data  for  a  chronology.  (1)  Mk  a23  mentions  ears 
of  corn  (T-iXXoirei  tous  ardxuai).  As  the  earliest 
barley  was  in  April,  the  latest  in  June,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  point  of  time  wo  have  here  is  Pass- 
over, which  Mas  cf  old  associated  with  'ears  of 
corn';  the  name  of  the  month  in  which  it  was 
held   being  formerly  'Abib  nx  or   'ear  of    corn.' 

(2)  Mk  C3'J  describes  the  miracle  of  the  feeding  of 
the  5000,  in  the  course  of  which  we  read  that  the 
people  were  arranged  in  companies,  vpa.<jial  trpaaiai 
(a  phrase  suggestive  of  garden-plots),  and  seated 
tVt  t$  x^upu>  x<Wv>  &n  indication  of  early  spring. 

(3)  Mk  11,  linal  Passover.  In  these  data  Turner 
('  Chronology  of  NT '  in  Hastings'  DD)  sees  a  sug- 
gestion of  a  two  years'  ministry.  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  arrangement  of  this  Gospel  is  according 
to  -subject-matter,  not  to  time.  The  time  relation 
of  the  episode  of  the  ears  of  corn  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily settled  with  regard  either  to  the  events  it 
precedes  or  those  it  follows  in  the  narrative.  It 
is,  therefore,  quite  possible  that  it  preceded  the 
Passover  of  Jn  2,Li.  In  St.  Luke's  Gospel  it  occurs 
shortly  after  the  scene  with  St.  Peter  on  the  Lake 
(Lk  51"11),  which  must  have  preceded  Jn  322,  where 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  go  into  the  land  of  Juda?a 
and  continue  baptizing  there  ;  and  in  both  the 
Second  and  Third  Gospels  it  directly  follows  the 
question,  '  Why  do  the  disciples  of  John  and  of  the 
Pharisees  fast,  and  thy  disciples  fast  not?,' which 
occasioned  the  Parable  of  the  Bridegroom  and  the 
Children  of  the  Bridechanlber,  which  seemingly 
but  not  really  corresponds  with  the  discussion  in 
Jn  32G  between  the  disciples  of  John  and  a  Jew 
about  'purifying,' which  evoked  from  the  Baptist 
the  rhapsody  on  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  For 
the  questions  are  quite  difierent,  and  belong  to 
distinctly  different  contexts  ;  that  in  the  Synoptists 
being  caused  by  the  feast  of  Levi  and  perhaps  in- 
directly by  the  feast  at  Cana  of  Galilee,  while  that 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  arose  in  connexion  with  tb.3 
work  in  Judaea  after  the  Passover  of  Jn  213. 

No  fresh  light  is  thrown  on  the  passage  by  the 
disputed  point  of  time  iv  aa.fifia.T<$  Sevrtpowpwrtp, 
which  "YVctstcin  explains  as  the  lirst  Sabbath  of  the 
second  month,  Scaliger  as  the  first  Sabbath  after 
the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  Godet  as  the  first 
Sabbath  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  The  ripeness 
of  the  wheat  suggests  the  month  of  Iyyar  or  May. 
And  it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  our  Lord  in 
that  month  (called  in  the  old  style  Ziv  (t)  or  the 
'month  of  Mowers,'  and  in  the  new  style  'Iyyar 
(tn)  or  'the  bright  and  flowering  month  )  teaching 
the  people  in  the  plain  and  on  the  hill  to  '  consider 
the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow'  (Mt  6-s).  It 
seems  not  impossible,  therefore,  to  reconstruct  the 
Second  Gospel  on  the  basis  of  a  single  year  follow- 
ing the  Passover  of  Jn  213,  with  a  year  or  greater 
part  of  a  year  previous  to  that  Passover. 

{b)  St.  Luke  s  Gospel  is  divisible  into  two  parts. 
The  second  (950-lD-8  containing  matter  peculiar  to 
him),  being  devoted  to  the  doings  and  teachings  of 
the  Master  as  the  days  of  His  assumption  were 
being  fulfilled  (951),  seems  to  restrict  the  Lord's 
ministry  to  a  single  year,  'the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord '  (419 ;  cf.  Is  61£).     The  reference  to  '  throe 
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years'  in  the  parable  of  the  Fig-tree  (137),  which 
suggested  to  many  (Bcngel  among  others)  the  be- 
ginning of  a  third  year  of  ministry,  is  a  vague 
expression  to  -which  IZZ"  {'to-day  and  to-morrow, 
and  on  the  third  day')  might  be  a  parallel.  In 
4H_gao  there  is  but  one  apparent  reference  to  any 
work  outside  the  Galilean,  'lovSaias  (ttUCL)  of  444 
being  a  variant  for  TaXtXaias.  But  '  Judiea'  in  the 
days  of  St.  Luke  included  all  Palestine  (cf.  2Z% 

(c)  The  Fourth  Gospel  has  seven  notes  of  time 
between  the  Baptism  and  the  Crucifixion  : 

(1)  2". aa  'And  the  Jews'  passover  was  at  hand,  and  Jesus 

went  up  to  Jerusalem  .  .  .  And  he  was  in  Jerusalem 
at  the  passover  during  the  feast.' 

(2)  *=j  '  Say  ye  not,  There  are  yet  four  months  (tw^w;), 

and  then  cometh  harvest?  behold,  I  say  unto  you.  Lift 
up  your  eyes,  and  consider  (OiireurVi)  the  fields  that  they 
are  white  already  to  harvest.' 

(3)  51  '  After  these  things  there  was  a  [or  the]  feast  of  the 

Jews,  and  Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem.' 

(4)  6*  'Now  [the  passover,  to  ***%«.,  uncertain]  the  feast  of 

the  Jews  was  nij;h.' 

(5)  T2  '  Now  the  Jews'  feast  of  tabernacles  was  at  hand.' 

(6)  10M  'Then  the  dedication  took  place  in  Jerusalem.* 

(7)  121  'Jesus  then,  Bix  days  before  the  passover,  came  to 

Bethany.' 

Jn  4s5  (a)  o&x  ififh  \iyere  8n  trt  T€Tpdfitjv6i  itrriv  teal 
6  0ept<Tfi6s  ipx^Tat;  (/3)  iSoi,  \4yta  i/fitv  .  .  on  Xcvuai 
clo-tv  irpbs  0€pi<rn6i>,  is  a  difficult  note  of  time.  The 
simplest  interpretation  is  to  take  a  literally  of  a 
harvest  still  remote,  and  j3  spiritually  of  a  harvest 
already  ripening.  Origen,  however,  held  that  it  was 
already  the  middle  or  end  of  harvest  when  these 
things  happened  (in  Joan.  torn.  xiii.  39.  41);  but 
it  is  evident  that  our  Lord  made  no  long  delay  in 
Judaea  after  the  unpleasantness  that  had  occurred 
between  His  disciples  and  John's,  and  it  would  not 
be  long  before  the  popular  Baptist,  with  his  great 
following,  would  hear  of  his  greater  Rival  (Jn  3-a), 
or  before  the  Pharisees  would  note  the  falling  oil" 
of  the  Baptist's  followers.  The  fact  that  the  im- 
pression His  works  in  Jerusalem  had  made  on  the 
Galilrcans  was  still  fresh  (Jn  445),  and  that  He  did 
not  tarry  mora  than  two  days,  possibly  only  one 
(fiera  5£  t&s  Svo  ijnipas,  Jn  4"),  among  the  kindly 
and  believing  Samaritans,  and  that  He  was  wearied 
with  the  journey  (4U),  points  to  no  long  interval 
between  213  and  445  and  to  no  leisurely  mode  of 
travelling.  Again,  the  word  In  has  a  touch  of 
reality,  which  suggests  the  natural  interpretation 
of  TtTpafi.rjt'os  against  those  who  would  read  the 
passage  proverbially  :  '  Is  it  not  a  saying  that  there 
are  four  months  between  sowing  and  reaping*' 
There  is  nothing,  however,  to  prevent  one  taking 
the  lateness  of  the  Caliliean  harvest  into  account, 
and  reading  the  passage  thus:  'Say  ye  not,  ye 
men  of  Galilee,  where  the  harvest  is  later  than  in 
Judaea,  where  Jeroboam  hold  his  feast  of  ingather- 
ing on  the  15th  day  of  the  eighth  month  (1  K 
123-)  instead  of  on  the  loth  day  of  the  seventh  (Lv 
23^),  that  harvest  is  yet  four  months  oil'?*  If 
these  words  were  spoken  towards  the  end  of  Nisan, 
the  four  months  referred  to  would  be  Nisan 
(March-April,  end),  Iyyar  (April-May),  Sivan 
(May-June),  and  Thammuz  (June- July,  begin- 
ning). This  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  fact 
that  the  harvest  naturally  varied  not  only  with 
season,  but  also  with  elevation,  etc.,  and  that, 
while  it  commenced  in  the  lowlands  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  in  April,  it  ended  on  sub-alpine  Lebanon  in 
August  (see  art.  'Wheat'  in  Hastings'  DB). 

Jn  51  '  And  there  was  a  feast  of  the  Jews,  and 
Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem '  (with  alternative 
readings,  ioprr\  and  tj  iopr-q,  the  latter  being  sup- 
ported by  the  Alexandrian  type  of  text,  doubtless 
through  the  influence  of  Eusebius,  who  maintained 
a  three  years'  ministry  with  four  Passovers). 
What  this  feast  was  cannot  definitely  be  said. 
Irenams  regarded  it  as  a  Passover.  The  early 
Greek  Church  identified  it  with  Pentecost.  _  West- 
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cott  (ad  loc.)  suggests  Trumpets  (September),  as 

'  many  of  the  main  thoughts  of  the  discourse 

Creation,  Judgment,  and  Law— find  a  remarkable 
illustration  in  the  thoughts  of  the  festival.'  But 
Ex  191  states  that  it  was  in  the  third  month  (i.e. 
after  Passover)  that  the  Law  was  given  on  Sinai. 
This  would  correspond  with  Pentecost,  which  is 
described  in  the  later  Jewish  liturgy  as  '  the  day  of 
the  giving  of  the  Law '  (Saalschutz,  Das  Mos.  Jiccht, 
p.  42«),  and  by  Maimonidcs  (Morch  neb.  iii.  41)  as 
'dies  ille  quo  lex  data  fuit.'  Furthermore,  the 
strict  regulations  and  calculations  of  the  Sabbaths 
of  the  harvest  period  between  Nisan  16  and  Pente- 
cost, the  Feast  of  Weeks,  add  point  to  the  contro- 
versy concerning  the  Sabbath  day  (Jn  51"'18).  The 
voluntary  nature  of  the  cure,  a  contrast  with  the 
signs  of  2"  and  4Di  performed  by  request,  suggests 
that  this  act  was  in  accordance  with  the  Pente- 
costal regulations  of  Dt  1G10,  a  free-will  oiicring  cf 
His  own  hand,  and  according  to  Lv  23"  the  glean- 
ing of  His  harvest  for  the  poor. 

There  is  a  useful  indication  of  time  in  Jn  533"31, 
where  the  Baptist,  whoso  popularity  is  waning  in 
41,  and  whose  utterance  in  3-0"38  seems  to  contain  a 
presentiment  of  doom — '  He  must  increase,  but  I 
must  decrease3 — is  referred,  to  as  a  lamp  that  no 
longer  shines.  'He  was  the  burning  and  shining 
lamp,  and  ye  were  willing  for  a  time  to  rejoice  in 
his  light.'  It  is  probable  that  Hcrcil  Antipas, 
who  was  jealous  and  suspicious  of  the  Baptist's 
influence  (Ant.  XVIII.  v.  1),  seized  the  opportunity 
of  his  decreasing  popularity  to  have  him  betrayed 
(TapaSoOTjvai,  Mk  1")  and  arrested.  The  report 
of  that  arrest  may  have  reached  our  Lord  on  Hi3 
journey  through  Samaria  to  Galilee  (Jn  4).  If  so, 
the  Synoptic  statements  of  Mk  l14,  Mt  4]3,  regard- 
ing His  work  in  Galilee  as  connected  with  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Baptist  would  be  suitably 
introduced  by  the  healing  of  the  nobleman's  son 
at  Capernaum  (Jn  4J6-M), 

The  interval  allowed  by  the  Synoptists  between 
the  arrest  and  the  death  of  the  Baptist,  in  which 
room  is  found  for  an  extended  work  of  Jesus  in 
Galilee  (Capernaum  especially,  Mt  ll1"3"),  for  the 
Baptist's  mission  to  Jesus  (ll3),  and  for  Herod's 
procrastination  with  the  Baptist,  whom  he  feared, 
tried  to  keep  safe,  and  for  whom  he  did  many 
tilings  (Mk  G-u),  is  also  allowed  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  In  it  Jesus  is  represented  as  walking 
in  Galilee  (71"10)  before  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
nearly  five  months  (Sivan  8-Tishri  15)  after  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost  (51),  but  not  afterwards, — a  fact 
which  is  in  agreement  with  the  Synoptic  account 
(Lk  910,  Mt  1413,  Mk  G51),  which  describes  our 
Lord  withdrawing  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Herod 
Antipas  to  Bothsaida  Julias,  Ca*sarea  Philippi, 
and  other  districts  of  Herod  Philip— the  best  or  all 
the  Hcrods — in  consequence  of  the  former's  identi- 
fication of  Him  with  the  Baptist,  whom  he  had 
beheaded  (Mk  G14). 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  the  Baptist's  execu- 
tion, Keim,  Hausrath,  Schcnkcl,  and  others,  on 
the  strength  of  Joscphus'  account  of  the  defeat  of 
Antipas  by  Aretas  (A.D.  36);  in  connexion  with  his 
narrative  of  the  Baptist's  death,  which  the  Jews 
regarded  as  divinely  avenged  in  that  battle,  have 
held  that  the  divorce  of  Herod  Antipas'  wife 
cannot  have  been  long  before  A.D.  36.  ButJose- 
phus  notes  also  a  dispute  about  boundaries  in 
Gamalitis  (Ant.  xvill.  v.  1)  as  subsequent  to  the 
divorce  of  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  'the  first  occasion'  of  the  bitterness  be- 
tween him  and  Herod.  And  there  is  nothing  in 
the  annals  of  the  Hcrods  to  controvert  the  date 
A.D.  28  for  the  scene  in  the  castle  of  Machierus  as 
described  in  the  Synoptics.  In  fact,  A.D.  28  would 
be  a  more  suitable  date  for  the  elopement  of 
Herodias,  and   the   description   of   her  daughter 
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Salome  as  rit  xopaaiov  (Mk  Gr- a),  than  A.D.  3G. 
Hcrodias  was  the  sister  of  Agrippal.,  who  (Ant, 
Xix.  viii.  2)  was  54  years  old  when  lie  died  in  A.D. 
44,  and  was,  there  tore,  born  B.C.  10.  Hcrodias 
must  have  been  born  shortly  before  or  after,  as 
she  was  betrothed  by  Herod  the  Great  [Ant.  xvil. 
i.  2),  after  the  death  of  her  father  Aristobulus 
(B.C.  7),  when  quite  a  child,  to  Philip  his  son  by 
Mariamne  II.,  daughter  of  Simon  the  high  priest, 
whom  he  married  in  the  13th  year  of  his  reign, 
c.  B.C.  24  (Ant.  XV.  ix.  3).  Hcrodias  would,  there- 
fore, be  about  37  years  old,  and  her  husband  52  in 
A.D.  28,  and  her  daughter  Salome  not  more  than  18, 
as  Hcrodias  was  married  '  when  arrived  at  age  of 
puberty'  (Ant.  XVIII.  .-.  4).  In  A.D.  36  she  would  be 
45  years  of  age,  and  Salome  20.  The  former  age  is, 
therefore,  more  probable.  The  fact  that  retribution 
was  connected  with  the  defeat  in  A.D.  30  proves 
nothing,  as  retribution  is  proverbially  long  delayed. 
The  fourth  point  of  time  is  Jn  G\  The  diiiiculty 
in  it  is  the  reading  r6  vdax0-  15y  many  it  is  re- 
tained ;  by  others  omitted.  If  it  is  retained,  there 
are  three  Passovers  mentioned  in  Jn.  (213  0l  121), 
making  the  ministry  extend  over  two  years.  But 
if  it  is  removed,  this  feast  of  the  Jews  becomes 
iden tilied  with  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  of  7-.  And 
the  chronology  of  the  ministry  can  be  reckoned  on 
the  basis  of  a  year  and  several  months  previous. 
pi__2'-.  "Work  in  Galilee. 
21J.  Passover  in  Jerusalem  (Nisan). 
51.  Pentecost  in  Sivan  (May-June  1). 
GJ.  Tabernacles  in  Tishri  (September-October). 
7-.    Tabernacles  in  Tishri. 

10~.  Dedication  in   Chislev  (November-Decem- 
ber). 
Passover  in  Nisan  (March- April). 
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the  omission  of  to  T*<aos,  which  is  supported 

idencc  ;  (2)  by  the  fact  that  xePTai  !reliUi 

yJkupZ   zip™  °(    M,t  &'J  '  («>  bV  the  P0te, 

(Jn  70,  'After  these  things  Jesus  walked  (t^/et^e/)  in  Galilee,' 
which  implies  some  interval  between  the  events  of  chs.  G  and  *, 
but  on  the  Tabernacles  hypothesis  sufficient  time  would  not  he 
allowed,  as  the  same  feast  was  'near'  in<V  and  in  7-;  and  (4)  it  is 
said  that  St.  John,  who  was  writing  for  Christians  who  had  holy 
associations  with  Passover  and  Pentecost  but  not  with  Taber- 
nacles, would  hardly  have  spoken  of  that  feast  as  the  Feast 
suit'  i|»r-.'.,.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  than  probable  (1) 
that  Irenceus  would  have  mentioned  G1  among  the  Passovers,  if 
he  knew  of  it,  even  though  ostensibly  he  was  merely  recording 
the  Passovers  at  which  our  Lord  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  as  Ins 
main  object  was  to  confute  the  Gnostics,  who  held  that  Jesus 
suffered  a  year  after  His  baptism  (Uar.  ii.  22.  3)  ;  (2)  that  tyyvf 
isa  va'aic  term  allowing  for  comparative  nearness,  and  our  Lord 
did  not  hurrv  Himself  for  the  feast,  arriving  on'.y  m  the  middle 
of  it  (<H);  (3)  that  Orison's  Com.  on  St.  John  clearly  postulates 
the  omission  of  a  Passover  between  4^  and  7"' ;  (4)  that  St.  John 
wrote  as  one  familiar  with  Jewish  fasts  and  feasts,  and  Josephus 
(yint.  viii.  iv.  1)  calls  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  tf/rr^tdpa  -r^a. 
«,";  'EWm:  kyi*T«T*  **<  amj-'Vth,  and  it  is  in  OT  sometimes 
called  'the  Feast '  (1  K  8=-<».  Ezk  45^);  (5)  that  the  tradition  of 
the  Gnostics  might  have  been  more  easily  confuted  by  Ircnxus 
by  a  reference  to  a  Passover  in  Jn  G^  than  by ^ 'attempt  to 
identify  the  feast  of  61  with  a  Passover ;  (G)  that  the  Alogi, 
according  to  Epiphanius  (Ucer.  61.  22),  found  in  Jn.  only  a 
Passover  at  the  beginning  and  another  at  the  end  of  His 
ministry;  (7)  that  the  words  «  «irX.  might  have  easily  been 
cusgestcd  by  the  discourse  on  the  sacrificial  feast  and  the 
'barley'  loaves  <i,™<*  *M«*>,  which,  however,  has  a  "carer 
reference  to  the  offerings  (two  leavened  loaves  of  the  best 
Wheat,  etc.)  and  customs  of  Pentecost,  which  was  distinguished 
bythank-ofierings(-Tiv.n.Tnji  =  (;x*^">l)"')and  festive  gather- 
ings for  the  poor  (Lv  24=2) ;  <»  that  the  insertion  of  a  P««<>ver 
here  would  break  the  unity  of  the  plot  and  interfere  with  the 
development  of  the  drama  from  Jn  2»  to  121,  crcatiiiR  a  gap 
between  chs.  4  and  G  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  other  intervals 
in  the  Gospel  after  Jn  2W.  These  reasons  are  not  conclusive 
but  they  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  possibility  of  ™  n«.<rx*  bcinD 
an  early  gloss  on  ■>,  i>pH. 

The  interval  between  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(Tishri,  A.D.  28)  and  the  Passover  (14  Nisan,  A.D. 
20)  is  sufficiently  ample  to  allow  for  the  work 
in  the  towns  of  Osarea  Philippi  {Mk  8"),  the  pre- 
paration of  the  disciples  for  His  death  (Lk  0" 
Mk  8-1),  His  Transfiguration  six  days  after 
I?1'"),  His  slow  progress  to  '  Jerusalem,  preceded 
.by  the  Seventy'  (Lk  101),   'when  the  days  were 
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well-nigh  come  that  He  should  be  received  up'  (Lk 
9fll),  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the  Feast  of  Dedica- 
tion (Jn  10--),  His  work  in  the  Pcrwa  (Jn  10JU,  Mk 
101),  and  in  the  wilderness  of  Judnea  (Jn  ll34).  A 
ministry  from  Passover  A.D.  27,  when  He  was 
baptized,  to  Passover  A.D.  2i),  is  quite  long  enough 
to  allow  for  the  development  of  the  life  of  the 
Master,  and  for  the  many  journeys  and  missionary 
tours  in  a  district  as  small  as  Wales,  and  where  the 
festivals  at  the  capital  were  so  frequent.  The  details 
would  be  distinctly  meagre  for  a  longer  mission. 

4.  Date  of  the  Cruciiixion. — The  procurator-ship 
of  Pilate  and  the  high  priesthood  of  Caiaphas 
roughly  indicate  the  date.  Josephus  (Ant.  XVIIL 
ii.  2)  notes  the  appointment  of  Valerius  Gratus  by 
Tiberius  (c.  A.D.  14-15),  his  return  to  Kome  after 
11  years  (r.  A.D.  25-26),  and  the  appointment  of 
Pilate  in  his  place.  In  Ant.  xvm.  iv.  2  we  read 
that  'Pilate  when  he  had  tarried  10  years  in 
Juda*amadc  haste  to  Kome ;  but  before  lie  could 
reach  Home,  Tiberius  died'  (A.D.  37).  His  office 
might  be,  therefore,  dated  A.D.  20-30.  Pilate  at 
the  trial  of  Jesus  seems  to  have  already  had 
trouble  with  the  Jews  and  Galilasans  and  Herod. 
His  yielding  to  them  in  the  present  instance 
through  fear  of  their  accusing  him  to  Tiberius, 
and  his  release  of  'a  notable  prisoner'  (oitrfiiov 
cwlarjixov,  Mt  271C),  'who  for  a  certain  insurrection 
made  in  the  city  and  for  murder'  (Lk  23,,J)  'was 
lying  bound  with  them  that  had  made  insurrec- 
tion' (Mk  IS7),  imply  at  least  part  of  the  10  years 
of  cross  purposes  which  marked  Pilate's  rule,  but 
need  not  be  ascribed  to  the  censure  received  from 
Tiberius,  c.  A.D.  "3,  on  account  of  the  votive 
shields  (Philo,  Legal,  ad  Gaiuvi,  §38),  as  ho  had 
in  his  very  iirst  year  of  office  experienced  the  in- 
ilcxibility  of  the  Jews  (Ant.  xvm.  iii.  1).  A  Pass- 
over earlier  than  that  of  a.d.  28  would  hardly  suit. 
The  high  priesthood  of  Annas,  referred  to  in  Jn 
II43  IS13-1"*,  is  a  terminus  ad  q item  of  the  Cruciiixion, 
his  deposition  occurring  about  the  same  time  as 
Herod  Philip's  death.  It  is  assigned  by  Josephus 
(.-Iii*.  XVIH.  iv.  3,  G)  to  the  20th  year  of  Tiberius. 
The  latest  possible  date  of  the  Crucifixion  would 
thus  be  A.D.  34,  the  earliest  A.D.  2G. 

As  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  such  an  event  would 
not  be  exactly  chronicled  by  the  Church,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  regard  Lk  3l — '  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Tiberius  ' — as  an  indication  of  the  '  acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord'  which  terminated  on  the  cross, 
whether  with  Bratkc  (SK,  1002)  we  regard  that 
acceptable  year  as  terminating  in  the  15th,  or 
with  von  Sodcn  (Encyc.  Bibl.  art.  'Chronology') 
in  the  ICth  of  Tiberius.  A  well-known  tradition 
of  the  Church  assigns  the  Cruciiixion  to  the  con- 
sulship of  the  Gemini,  L.  Kubcllius  and  C.  Kulius, 
A.D.  29,  which  year,  according  to  the  strict  method 
of  computation  from  Aug.  A.D.  14,  would  corre- 
spond with  Tiberius  15,  but,  counting  as  a  year 
the  semester  Aug.  A.D.  14- Jan.  A.D.  15,  when 
the  consuls  dated  their  term  of  office,  would  be 
Tiberius  10. 

Among  Patristic  authorities  for  the  year  of  the  Crucifixion  the 
following  are  chief :— Clement  of  Alexandria:  'With  the  15th 
year  of  Tiberius  and  10 th  of  Augustus  so  are  completed  the  'M 
years  to  the  Passion '  (Strom,  i.  147).  Origcn  :  '  If  you  examine 
the  chronology  of  the  Passion  and  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  .  .  . 
from  Tiberius  15  to  the  razing  of  the  temple  are  42  years' 
(Uoin.in  lliarem.  xix.  13).  Tertullian :  'In  the  15th  year  of 
the  reign  Christ  suffered  ...  in  the  consulship  of  Itiibellius 
Ueminus  and  Rufiu3  Gcminus'  {ado.  Jud.  8,  but  authorship 
doubtful) ;  and  Ilippolytus,  who  in  his  work  on  Daniel  stated  : 
'  Our  Lord  was  born  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  25,  in  the  42nd  jcar  of 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  ...  lie  suffered  in  the  33rd  year,  on 
Friday,  March  2J,  in  the  18th  year  of  Tiberius,  and  the  consul- 
ship of  Rufus  and  llubollio,'  evidently  attempting  to  combine  a 
three  years'  ministry  with  Ms  3'.  In  his  Chronicle  the  length 
of  our  Lord's  life  is  estimated  at  30  years.  Dr.  Salmon  in  i/er- 
matkena.  No.  xviii.,  suggests  that  Hippolytus  altered  the 
chronology  of  the  latter  work  in  a.d.  534,  on  discovering  that 
St.  John's  chronology  was  incompatible  with  a  one  year's 
ministry.    In  the  tables  of  Hippolytue  the  Passion  is  assigned 
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to  the  32nd  year  of  the  cycle,  which,  reckoning  back  by  cycles 
of  112  years  from  a.d.  222,  the  first  year  of  the  cycle,  is  a.d.  29, 
which  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  consulship  of  the 
Gemini,  whose  named  ho  gives  erroneously  with  or  after  the 
Acts  of  Pilate  as  Rufus  and  Rubellio.  Other  authorities  who 
may  be  cited  are  Julius  Africanus,  who  seems  to  hover  between 
Tiberius  Hi  (in  the  Greek  of  Ensebius,  Dem.  Eoawj.)  and 
Tiberius  15  (Latin  of  Jerome's  Cam.  in  Dan.  ix.)\  Lactantius, 
who  wrote  :  '  In  the  lGth  year  of  Tiberius,  that  is,  in  the  consul- 
ship of  the  Gemini'  (Dtv.  Inst.  iv.  x.  IS);  the  Liber  tan 
Chronicle,  which  has,  '  Under  Tiberius,  the  two  Gemini  con- 
suls, March  25' ;  and  Augustine  (de  do.  Dei,  xviii.  54):  'Consuls 
the  Gemini,  March  25/  a.d.  23  is  therefore  well  supported  by 
Christian  tradition.  The  note  of  the  annalist  Phlcgon,  referred 
to  by  Origcn  (c.  Ccls.  ii.  33),  and  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius 
(under  Ol.  '202.  4=A.d.  32-33),  which  mentions  the  earthquake  in 
Dithynia  and  the  darkness  at  the  sixth  hour  of  the  day,  ob- 
viously comes  from  some  unreliable  Christian  source, 

(a)  Day  of  week  and  month.— Some  indications 
of  the  day  of  the  week  are  found  in  Scripture. 
'Dig  general  belief  that  the  Cruciiixion  took  place 
on  Friday  is  founded  on  inference  from  the  fact 
that  He  rose  'on  the  third  day,'  tjJ  rpirig  iip-ipa, 
( 1  Co  154),  the  Jews  counting  their  days  inclusively. 
Wcstcott,  however,  held  that  it  took  place  on  a 
Thursday,  on  account  of  the  '  three  days  and  three 
nights'  of  Mt  124l>,  a  saying  found  only  there,  and 
evidently  equivalent  to  'on  the  third  day'  (Gn 
42"- «  Est  4'°  and  51). 

(b)  Day  of  month. — The  question  is,  Did  the 
Cruciiixion  take  place  on  the  Passover,  Nisan  15, 
or  on  the  day  preceding,  Nisan  14  ?  This  question 
also  concerns  the  relation  of  the  Passover  to  the 
Last  Supper  ;  for  while,  strictly  speaking,  both 
events  took  place  on  the  same  day,  on  the  Jewish 
reckoning  from  evening  to  evening,  according  to 
the  ordinary  Roman  method  the  Cruciiixion  fell  a 
day  later  than  the  Supper.  Sanday  (Authorship 
and  Historical  Ch'tractcr  of  tin  Fourth  Gospel), 
AVestcott  (Introduction  to  the  Gos2)cls),  and  many 
others  maintain  that  it  took  place  on  Nisan  14. 
The  principal  champion  for  Nisan  15  is  Edcrsheim, 
who  nolds  that  the  Last  Supper  synchronized  with 
the  Passover,  and  that  the  Pascha  of  which  the 
Jews  desired  to  partake  was  the  Ckagigah  or 
festive  offering  of  the  iirst  festive  Paschal  day. 
The  Synoptists  in  some  places  identify  the  last 
meal  with  the  Passover,  but  in  others  give  indica- 
tions of  an  opposite  view  ;  while  the  Fourth  Gospel 
gives  unqualified  support  to  the  opinion  that  the 
feast  of  which  our  Lord  partook  had  a  quasi -Paschal 
significance,  and  preceded  in  order  to  supersede 
the  Jewish  Passover.  A  list  of  passages  from  the 
Gospels  for  both  views  makes  this  clear : 

For  Ximn  15,  the  Passover— 

lit  2yi?  'The  first  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  the 
disciples  came  to  Jesus,  saying  unto  lit::i.  Where  wilt  thou 
that  wo  prepare  for  thee  to  cat-the  Passover?' 

Lk  22"  'Then  came  the  day  of  unleavened  bread,  when  the 
._      Passover  must  be  hilled.' 

Ilk  HJ-  'And  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  when  thev 
killed  the  Passover.' 

Lk  2:'">  '  With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this  Passover  with 
von  before  I  suffer.' 
For  Shan  11— 

Jn  lJi  '  Now  before  the  feast  of  the  Passover.' 

Jn  is-*  'And  they  themselves  went  not  into  the  pnetorium, 
lest  they  should  be  denied,  but  that  they  might  cat  the 
Passover.'  ° 

"I"  i^i  ',  ?'J,i that  wc  have  neod  of  for  thc  feast-' 

i    \«A  <t       ll  was  tnc  preparation  of  the  Passover.' 

Jn  19-1    Since  it  was  the  preparation,  and  that  Sabbath  dav 

was  a  hi-h  day.' 
Mt  2tfJ-3  'Then  assembled  together  thc  chief  priests  ...  and 

consulted  that  they  mi-ht  take  Jesus  bv  stibtilty  and  hill 

mm.     but  they  said,  A  at  on  the  feast  day,  lost  there  be  an 

uproar  anions  the  people '  (cf.  SIk  V.-) 
Mt  2,'--  '  Now  the  next  day,  that  followed 

pa  ration.' 


1  thc  day  of  thc  pre- 


drew 

Oth 


v  on"d  that  day  WaS  the  PreParati°n,  and  the  Sabbath 
ier  incidentr,  m  the  Synoptics  point  to  Nisan 

;Kv"fl,  ^  'C  0,<  '^  of  tllc  tria'  on  t,,e  feast 
day  the  purchase  of  men  and  spices,  the  arming 
of  Peter,  the  coming  of  Simon  'from  thc  held'  (Mk 
tinn  I  t  "I?scc"lIyil,1J.liy  with  the  trial,  thc  execu- 
tion and   the  iinal  dispatch  of  the   victims,   the 
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sword  of  Peter  (14«),  the  armed  multitude  with 
Judas  (1443),  it  being  unlawful  to  carry  arms  on 
the  feast  day.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Mt.,  Mk. 
and  Jn.  represent  the  Crucifixion  as  taking  place 
on  thc  Paraslccuc,  which  is  distinctly  Friday  in 
Jn  19ai,  being  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
Sabbath,  and  in  Mk  1542,  where  it  is  defined  as 
■zpo<r<±ppc.TQv.  St.  John  in  19'-4  describes  it  as  'the 
preparation  of  the  passover,'  but  as  the  weekly 
Paraslccuc  in  1931,  and  1942  referring  to  the  removal 
from  the  cross  and  the  hasty  entombment  says 
'  for  it  was  the  preparation '  and  '  because  of  (5«£ 
=  because  it  was)  the  preparation  of  thc  Jews.' 

Against  all  these  passages  there  stands  one  ex- 
pression common  to  all  the  Synoptists,  'the  day  of 
unleavened  bread,'  for  Lk  22,0mcy  merely  indicate 
the  Paschal  nature  of  the  Last  Supper.  That  ex- 
pression is,  therefore,  to  bo  reckoned  with. 

Chwolson  {Das  letzte  Fassamahl  Ckristi,  p.  3f.)  maintains 
that  the  Synoptists  start  with  an  error,  for  'from  the  Mosaic 
writings  down  to  the  Book  of  Jubilees  .  .  .  indeed,  down  to  the 
present  day,  the  Jews  have  always  understood  by  the  phrase 
"  thc  first  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  "  only  thc  10th 
and  not  the  14th,  so  that  it  would  be  a  contradiction  in  ternia 
to  say  with  Mk  1J12,  'on  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread  when 
they  sacrificed  the  Passover.'  Ewald  (Antiquities  of  Israel,  p. 
3jSh\)  Ireats  the  Passover,  which  he  shows  from  Ex  12S-i*waa 
originally  fixed  for  the  10th  of  the  month  when  the  Paschal 
lamb  was  to  be  selected,  as  the  preparatory  expiatory  festival  of 
the  Spring  Feast  of  Unleavened  Dread,  just  as  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, on  thc  10th  day  of  the  7th  month,  preceded  thc  great 
autumn  festival  of  Tabernacles.  'Not  till  the  11th  da}-,  during 
the  last  three  hours  before  and  thc  first  three  hours  after  sun- 
set, was  thc  sacrificial  animal  slain  and  eaten.  ...  It  was  always 
appointed  for  thc  14th,  and  in  the  earliest  times  at  least  the 
view  was  strictly  upheld  that  thc  Feast  of  Unleavened  Dread 
did  not  begin  till  the  following  in omrngv'  Phihi  distinguished 
t'lc  Taifja;  of  Nisan  14  from  the  -ra.  atvu.a  of  Nisan  15-21.  Mk 
It1  unites  without  confusing  thein.    ?<*  3i  r'o  xa.<rx<*.  *wi  *■•«?»/*« 

It  would  seem  that  some  technical  error  was 
committed  by  thc  Synoptists,  which  may  have 
been  due  to  (1)  St.  Peter's  inexact  knowledge  of 
thc  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  and  probable 
identification  of  it  with  the  removal  of  leaven 
before  noon  on  Nisan  14  (Ex  12,s)  ;  (2)  the  custom 
of  the  Galibvans,  who,  unlike  thc  people  of  Judtea, 
who  worked  until  the  noon  preceding,  abstained 
from  work  thc  whole  morning  preceding  the  Pass- 
over, which  was  reckoned  from  evening  to  evening, 
and  consequently  would  make  their  preparations 
after  sunset  on  'Nisan  13  (Students'  Com.  on  Mt 
23IT) ;  (3)  some  verbal  confusion  between  the  Syriac 
words  for  'before'  (kedam,  Mt  8-c)  and  'first' 
(kadmaya.,  Mt2G17)  owing  to  Peter's  broad  Galilrean 
accent,  which  may  have  caused  St.  Mark's  mistake  ; 
(4)  a  comparative  use  of  Or.  irpZros  (cf.  Jn  l15  Trpurdt 
pov,  '  before  m'c ' ;  1513  i/i£  irpCrov  ipQv,  '  before 
you'),  in  which  case  Mt  20"  would  mean  'on  the 
day  before  thc  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread';  (5)  a 
difference  in  thc  mode  of  reckoning  the  days 
adopted  by  St.  John,  who,  according  to  Westcott 
(Jn  1C1J),  used  thc  Western  method  of  counting 
from  midnight  to  noon,  and  by  St.  Mark,  who 
adhered  to  thc  legal  reckoning  from  evening  to 
evening  (Mk  154-) ;  (G)  a  natural  confusion  of  the 
preparation  of  thc  Passover  (Jn  1014)  on  Nisan  13 
with  thc  weekly  Parackcitc  on  Nisan  14  (Mk  1541), 
or  of  thc  day  when  leaven  was  removed  from  the 
houses  (Ex  1215  [LXX  diri  rip  ^pas  t?}s  tt/jwtijs]) 
with  thc  Festival  of  Mazzuth,  which  commenced 
after  the  Passover  day.  The  argument  that  thc  ex- 
pression 'not  on  thc  feast'  (p.!)  iv  rrj  coprrj,  Mt  2CB) 
cannot  refer  to  Passover  has  to  reckon  with  Ex  1214, 
where  the  Passover  is  called  'feast'  (eopryv,  LXX). 

Support  for  Nisan  14  as  day  of  Crucifixion  in 
NT  and  tradition  (Christian  and  Jewish).— (\)  1  Co 
57  to  wao-xa  V-"  irvOi)  Spurrd*,  identifies  Christ  with 
thc  Paschal  lamb  slain  between  '  the  two  even- 
ings';  and  1  Co  152u  identilics  thc  Risen  Christ 
with  thc  First-fruits  of  the  2nd  day  of  the  Feast  of 
MazzCth,  awapxv  tCiu  KeKOtp.vp.4vwy.     (2)  The  Quart*- 
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decimans,  among  whom  was  Polycarp,  held  a  fast 
on  Nisan  14  as  the  day  of  Crucilixion  (bitter  of 
Irenieus  to  Victor).  (3)  Jewish  tradition  fixes  the 
Crucifixion  on  the  'crcbh  Pc.wh  or  Passover  eve, 
and  the  Greek  Church  always  used  leavened  bread 
in  the  Eucharist.  (4)  ApolHnaris  of  Hieranolis 
(e.  A.D.  ISO)  pointed  out  that  the  14th  is  connected 
with  the  Crucilixion.  (5)  Clement  of  Alexandria 
said  that  Christ  did  not  eat  the  Passover,  but 
suffered  on  the  14th.  (6)  Hippolytus  of  Port  us 
declared  that  Christ  ate  a  supper  before  the  Pass- 
over, '  for  He  was  the  Paschal  lamb  who  bad  been 
promised  and  was  sanctified  on  the  appointed  day.' 
(7)  Tcrtullian  {adv.  Jud.  8—  a  doubtful  work)  sug- 
gests Nisan  14.  (8)  Iremeus  [Har.  IV.  x.  1),  dis- 
cussing Moses'  prediction  of  Jesus,  says,  'The  day 
of  whose  Passion  he  did  not  ignore,  bat  foretold  it 
in  a  figure,  calling  it  l'ascha.'  This  is  not  very 
decisive,  but  suggests  a  memory  of  1  Co  ;V.  Tliiu 
view  of  Nisanl4  may  be  said  to  be  the  best  sup- 
ported in  the  first  two  centuries. 

Tradition  in  support  of  Xhrui  15.— Origen,  in 
his  comment  on  Mt  2G",  follows  the  Synoptic  tra- 
dition :  'Jesus  celcbravit  more  Judaico  pascha 
corporaliter.'  Chrysostom  declares  {Horn,  m  Mt. 
82)  that  the  new  feast  appointed  by  Jesus  super- 
seded the  Passover.  Ambrose,  Proterius  and  others 
follow  on  the  same  side.  This  view  seems  more 
recently  popular  than  the  other.  But  the  contro- 
versy of  Apollinaris  in  Trept  toj  ira<rxa  ^oyos  shows 
that  there  were  some  in  the  2nd  cent,  who  con- 
nected Xisan  14  with  the  Supper,  and  therefore 
Nisan  15  (according  to  Roman  reckoning)  with  the 
Crucifixion. 

The  cumulative  evidence  of  St.  John,  St.  Paul, 
and  the  early  Fathers,  jjined  with  the  incredibility 
of  Jesus  having  been  arrested,  tried,  and  executed 
on  the  great  Sabbath  of  the  Jewish  Year,  and  the 
statement  of  the  Synoptists  that  that  day  was  the 
Paraskeuc,  seem  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of 
Nisan  14  as  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion.  Sec  also 
Last  Suiter.  Nisan  14,  a.d.  20,  is  the  date  to 
be  now  tested  by  other  evidence. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  i.  147)  notes  the 
various  views  of  the  Basilidians.  '  With  regard  to 
the  Passion,  some,  after  precise  calculations,  say  it 
took  place  in  the  16th  year  of  Tiberius  on  Phanic- 
noth  25  (March  21);  others  on  Pharmuthi  25 
(April  20);  others,  again,  on  Pharmuthi  23 (April24). 
March  18  and  March  25,  however,  are  the  best 
supported.  Epiphanius  (Hwr.  i.  1)  had  seen  copies 
of  the  Acts  of  Pilate  which  gave  March  18  as  the 
date,  but  the  Quartodecimans  kept  March  25  on 
the  strength  of  these  Acts  ;  this  is  evidence  of 
some  hesitation  between  these  dates.  Hippolytus 
(Com.  on  Dan.)  gives  March  25.  With  regard  to 
this  date,  also  given  in  the  Pas-hal  C'fic,  Dr. 
Salmon  says  (Hcrmnt/tenn.,  No.  xviii.  p.  175) :  '  W  o 
can  therefore  regard  the  date  March  25  as  insepar- 
ably connected  with  the  sixteen  years'  cycle  of 
Hippolytus.'  As  the  Easter  full  moon  was  on 
March  25  in  A.D.  221,  and,  working  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  after  10  years  full  moons  return  to 
the  same  day,  Hippolytus  trusted  his  cycle  that 
it  must  have  been  on  the  same  day  in  A.D.  29. 
Cut,  as  Dr.  Salmon  shows,  in  that  year  the  full 
moon  really  fell  on  March  18,  a  week  previous. 
An  interesting  confirmation  of  the  date  March  13 
is  given  by  the  Jewish  calendar  of  Paschal  moons, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  Friday,  which 
is  generally  accepted  as  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion, 
could  not'have  fallen  on  Nisan  14  or  15  in  the 
years  A.D.  28,  31,  32,  so  that  we  are  left  to  choose 
between  29,  30,  33,  and  of  these  A.D.  29  answers 
all  the  required  conditions  best,  as  the  14th  day 
of  the  moon  would  fall  in  that  year  on  Friday, 
March  18  (so  C.  H.  Turner,  '  Chronology'  in  Has- 
tings' DB). 
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Dr.  Salmon  in  the  article  cited,  said  It  was  doubtful  if 
Hippolytus  had  any  historical  authoritv  for  using  on  Mi  ^  year 
29  ocr  and  above  the  reason  'that  the  day  which  h s cycle 
exhibited  as  the  Crucilixion  Day  should  be  a  Friday'  and  that 

20,  32,  and  of  these  20  is  chronologically  the  most  nrnhni.tr.  • 
Baron  H.  von  Sodcn  prefers  A.n.  3&  in  which  n£'„  P15  woild 
fall  on  Friday  April  7,  and  opposes  a.d.  29  on  the  ground  that 
Nisan  15  fell  on  April  1(1  in  that  year.  But  the  previous  luna 
t.on,  March  4-^  with  14th  on  March  18,  would  be  more  jn 
h^naVriorhet.ahhnni,enmSOf  "»  ^  ***"*-  ™*  ™B 

The  following  table  of  dates  is  based  on  the  argu- 
ments in  the  preceding  pages,  the  years,  months 
and  days  especially,  in  each  case,  being  offered  as 
merely  approximate. 

Table  of  Dates  of  Evexts  ix  the  Gospels. 

Herod's  reign nc  37_4 

Restoration  of  temple  commenced  .  b.c.  10-18 

Star  in  the  east  .         .  .     ,,',-'  -_r, 

Courses  of  Abia  in  temple 


n.c.  0,  April  18- 
24,  Oct.  3-0. 

n.c.  c,  Oct.  [or 
April  (25)1. 

n.c.  5,  March  (2f.) 
[or  Sept.  (l(J)l. 

n.c.  5,  Juno  (24) 

Birth  of  the  Christ  at  Bethlehem  during  an    n  c   5    Dec    (2r.j 
DT",n,m,,nt-  [orn.c.5,Junc). 


Conception  of  Elisabeth  . 
Annunciation  (0  months  after) 
Birth  of  Baptist 

Jirth  of  the  ( 

enrolment 


Circumcii 
Visit  of  Magi 


n.c.  4,  Jai 

B.C.     4,     , 

circa). 


o>. 


(6 


Presentation  in  temple  40  days  after  Nativity    B.C.    4,    Feb.    (2 

1 1 erod  plans  massacre n.c.  4,  Feb. 

Flight  into  Egypt,  apparently  from  Jerusalem   B.C.  4,'  Feb. 
Death  of  Herod         .  n.c.  4,  Maruh (be- 

fore Passover). 
Archelaus  ethnarch  of  Jud  a:  a  .  n.c.  4-a.d.  C. 

Herod  Antipas  tetrarcli  of  Galileo   .  n.c.  4-a.d.  37. 

Return  of  Holy  Family  to  Nazareth  n.c.  3. 

The  child  Jesus  in  temple  (12  years  old)  a.d.  7. 

Annas  high  priest     .  .  .  a.d.  7-15. 

Caiaphas  hijjh  priest         ...  a.d.  2I-«4. 

Pontius  Pilate  procurator  of  Judxa         .         .     a.i>.  20-Sfl. 
Preaching  of  the  Baptise  (10th  year  of  Tiberius),    a.d.  20-27. 

1  beyond    Jordan,'   in    the    Perrca,    *whci'.* 

John    at    first    baptised'  (Jn    10"'),    'the 

country  about  Jordan  *  (Lk  ££) 
Baptism  of  Jostis  in  Bethabara,  John's  second    A.T>.  27 (Passover). 

sphere  of  work 
Selection  and  training  of  disciples,  and  work    a.d.  27-28  (Pass- 
in  Galilee,  with  Nazareth  for  a  time  as  head-        over). 

quarters(Mt  41")  (earlv  chapters  of  Mt.  and 

Mk.  and  Jn  l^-l*-) 
Purification  of  the  temple  and  work  in  the     A.T>.28.Passover, 

citv  during  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread       March  SO- April 

(JriSlJ-*/  0. 

Work  in  Judroa  broken  by  conflict  between    April  7-14  (circa). 

His  disciples  and   the   Baptist's  (Jn  S?2^ 

and  4i-i) 
Arrest  of  the  Baptist  by  Herod  (Mk  C",  Mt    April. 

143)  (probably  at  fcnon  near  to  Salim,  his 

third  sphere  of  work) 
Departure   of   Jesus    into    Galilee   through    April  14-18 

Samaria  (Jn  41-J3)  (ctVctt). 

Work  in  Galilee,  with  Capernaum  as  centre     April  l&O.Iay  14. 

(Jn  4-»«,   Mk  l",  Mt  4>-™    where  Ilia  de- 
parture from  Nazareth  is  noted  ;  see  also 

Lk  410) 
Jesus  at  Feast  of   Pentecost  in  Jerusalem    May  20  (circa). 

(Jn  5) 
Miracles  in   Galilee  (Xain),  and  consequent 

fame  (Lit  711-1") 
In  [unctions  to  the  Twelve,  and  their  mission 

(MtlO.MkC,  Lit  9) 
Deputation  from  the  Baptist  (Mt  112  Lk  7'8). 
Jesus  at  Feast  of  Tahcrnaclcs  (Jn  7)        .  October. 

Execution  of  the  Baptist  (fit  14,  Lk  0,  Mk  C) 
Herod  hears  the  fame  of  Jesus  (Mt  ll1) 
Return  of  the  Twelve  with  this  and  other  news 

(Mk  (P0) 
Jesus,  in  consequence,  departs  finally  from 

Galilee  (Mk  <*»,  Mt  141:!,  Lit  SI10) 
Work  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Pecopolis,  and  vil- 

lages  of 'Cicsarea  Philippi  (Mk   7*»-  -1    S-T, 

Mt  10") 
The  confession  of  St.  Peter  (Mt  IC™,  Mk  S2**, 

Lk  02",  Jn  &n.  «J) 
The  Transfiguration,  '  six  days  after '  (Mt  171, 

Mk  92),  'about  an  eight  days  after*(Lk  D-3) 
Prediction  of  death  (Mt  1"22) 
The  great  journey,  which  may  be  described 

as  a  tour,  whose  final  objective  was  Jeru- 
salem, commences  'when    the   days   were 

well-nigh  come  that  he  should  be  received 
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up'(Lk&3i);  given  at  great  length  (Lk  £M- 

Rejected  bv  a  village  of  Samaria  (Lk  £)•>-) 

Mission  of  the  Seventy  before  Hia  face  (Lk 
10117)  [in  Samaria,  where  He  was  in  Ron) an 
territory,  safe  Ironi  Herod,  Samaria  having 
been  added  to  the  Province  of  Syria  after 
the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  Jos.  Ant. 
xvii.  xiii.  5] 

Sentence  on  Galilee  and  Capernaum  (Lk 
1013-M,  Mt  112J-^) 

Journeys  towards  Jerusalem,  teaching  in  the 
towns  and  villages  (Lk  13«),  moving  south- 
wards between  the  borders  of  Samaria  and 
Galilee  (1711),  the  Jordan  on  His  left  hand 

At  the  Feast  of  Dedication  in  Jerusalem 


a.d.  28,  Dec.  10 

(circa). 


Escapes  from  city  into  the  Peraea,  n-s>«»  «u 

'!*£«>•»  (Jn  10*,  Mt  19',  Mk  10') 
Returns  to  Judrea  for  the  raising  of  Lazarus 

at  Bethany  (Jn  117)  

Withdraws  to  Ephraim(Jn  11")  in  wilderness 

of  Judrca 
Final  journey  towards  city 
Prediction  of  His  death  (Mk  1032,  Lit  1S31> 
At  Jericho:  Zacchcciis  and  blind  Bartimicus 

(Lk  Wi-ii,  Mk  l0«-02) 
Approaches  citv,  at  Bethany  (Mt  Zli.  Mk  111,  A.D.  29,  Nisan  9 
Lk  192J,  Jn  12>)  Six  days  before  the  Passover  (March  1-). 
The  chronology  of  the  last  six  days  is  still 
further  complicated  by  the  difference  between  the 
Second  and  Fourth  Gospels  regarding  the  Anoint- 
ing at  Bethany.  Mk  M1*  gives  the  account  of  the 
Anointing  apparently  in  connexion  with  the  date 
'after  two  days  was  the  feast  of  the  Passover  and 
the  unleavened  bread,'  while  Jn  121"3  gives  the 
account  of  the  Supper  seemingly  under  the  note  of 
time,  'Then  Jesus  six  days  before  the  Passover 
came  to  Bethany.'  Two  ways  of  getting  out  of  the 
difficulty  are  (1)  by  referring  the  note  of  time  in 
Mk.  to  the  events  of  vv.1- 2-  "'■ "  as  giving  the  con- 
nexion of  the  conspiracy  of  the  chief  priests  against 
Jesus,  and  the  oh'cr  of  Judas,  and  regarding  the 
scene  of  the  Anointing  as  an  intrusion  of  strange 
matter  similar  to  Mk  6l*-w  7':*w ;  (2)  by  restrict- 
ing the  application  of  the  note  of  time  Jn  12'  to 
the  arrival  at  Bethany.  The  notice  of  the  day  of 
the  entombment  (tt)v  i]p.4pav  tou  evTatfriatrfiov,  V.7) 
would  come  more  appropriately  on  the  date  given 
in  Mk  141,  the  reason  of  the  mention  of  the  feast 
in  connexion  with  the  date  of  Jn  121  '  six  days 
before,'  etc.,  being,  perhaps,  the  fact  that  Jesus 
and  His  disciples  made  the  house  of  Lazarus  and 
his  sisters  the  headquarters  of  His  last  mission  to 
the  city.  Against  this  it  may  be  urged  that  it  is 
equally  probable  that  this  feast,  which  was  attended 
by  many  out  of  curiosity  to  see  not  only  Jesus  but 
Lazarus  whom  He  had  raised  (v.D),  occasioned  on 
the  one  hand  the  splendid  reception  given  to  Him 
by  the  multitude,  and  on  the  other  the  malignant 
opposition  of  the  chief  priests,  who  made  plans  to 
procure  the  death  of  Lazarus  al>o  (v.10).  And  the 
anointing  of  Jesus'  feet  in  so  lavish  a,  style  would 
be  in  keeping  with  His  entry  as  the  Messiah,  the 
Anointed,  into  the  city,  which  follows  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  St.  Mark's  order  of  events,  how- 
ever, is  quite  different.  Our  Lord  proceeds  straight 
from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem  by  way  of  Bethphage 
and  Bethany  {Mk  ll1),  and  when  He  entered  the 
temple  and  looked  round  on  all  things,  the  hour 
being  late  (tyias  tfSy  oi'ctjs  ri)s  uipas,  v.11),  He  with- 
drew to  Bethany  with  the  Twelve.  The  cleansing 
of  the  temple,  which  immediately  follows  the 
entry  in  Mt  21  and  Lk  10,  is  thus  reserved  for  the 
next  day,  and  the  banquet  for  the  last  evening 
spent  in  Bethany.  May  it  not  be  possible  that 
there  were  two  banquets,  and  two  similar  acts  of 
homage  paid  by  women  to  Jesus,  one  at  the  begin- 
ning of  His  last  mission,  when  His  feet  were 
anointed,  and  the  other  at  the  close  of  His  mission, 
when  His  head  was  anointed,  the  former  being 
recorded  by  St.  John  (12--»),  who  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year's  work  by  the  purification 
of  the  temple,  the  latter  by  the  Synoptists,  St. 


DATES 

Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  who  signalize  its  closing 
scenes  with  u  similar  act  ? 

In  the  week  itself  there  are  three  difficult  notes 
of  time.  (1)  '  Then  Jesus  six  days  before  the  Pass- 
over came  to  Bethany '  ( Jn  121  irpb  l£  i]p.epwv  tou 
ira<?xaJ  c1,  Am  l1  LXX  irpb  5uo  erQv  tov  a^iap-au 
\yTft  M'1?  owjf  ],  'two  years  before  the  earthquake'). 
Sixdays  before  Friday,  Nisan  15,  that  is,  according 
to  Jewish  reckoning,  six  evenings  before  the  even- 
ing  that  followed  the  sunset  of  Nisan  14,  would 
give  the  evening  that  directly  followed  the  sunset 
of  the  Sabbath  of  Nisan  9,  in  which  case  the  Supper 
would  take  place  in  the  evening  that  was  the  close  of 
the  Sabbath.  Or  if,  as  Wcsteott  held,  the  Passion 
fell  on  Thursday,  the  arrival  at  Bethany  took  place 
en  a  Friday,  in  which  ease  the  Sabbath  would  be 
kept  as  a  day  of  rest,  and  would  be  followed  by 
a  feast  on  the  next  evening.  (2)  'After  two  days 
is  the  Passover'  (Mt  26').  or  'After  two  days  was 
the  Passover  and  the  unleavened  bread*  (Mk  141). 
This  date,  including  the  day  on  which  the  words 
were  spoken,  but  excluding  that  of  the  Passover, 
points  to  Wednesday,  Nisan  13,  the  Crucifixion  fall- 
ing on  Friday,  Nisan  15.  Bengel  allows  an  interval 
of  one  day  only,  '  biduum  a  feria  quartfi  ad  quintam 
qua?  Paschatos  et  azymorum  dies  erat ' ;  cf.  Mk  831, 
where  jier&  rpeis  7]^  pas  =  rjj  rpirri  ijrfpq..  (3)  '  On 
the  first  day  of  the  unleavened  bread  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  came  to  him,  saying,  Where  wilt  thou  that 
we  prepare  for  thee  to  cat  the  Passover?'  (Mt2G17). 
Strictly  speaking,  that  day  would  be  Nisan  16,  this 
feast  commencing  on  the  evening  after  the  close  of 
Nisan  15,  the  Passover,  and  lasting  seven  days. 
But  this  note  of  time  refers  probably  to  the  legal  be- 
ginning of  the  14th  day,  the  evening  following  the 
sunset  of  Nisan  13,  or  may  be  due  to  a  confusion  with 
the  day  Nisan  14  on  which  leaven  was  removed. 

With  regard  to  the  method  our  Lord  followed  in 
His  mission,  sec  Luke  2P7  '  And  during  the  days  lie 
was  teaching  in  the  temple  ;  but  during  the  nights 
going  forth  to  the  mount  that  is  called  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  he  used  to  abide  (i)v\i£cTo)  there  :  and  all 
the  people  came  to  him  at  early  dawn  (ibpQptfc)  in 
the  temple  to  hear  him';  cf.  Lk  22au  'And  he 
came  out  and  went  /card  to  iOos  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives  ;  and  his  disciples  followed.  And  when  he 
was  at  the  place'  (wl  tov  tuwov,  evidently  some 
familiar  locality  [see  Jn  181*2  'Jesus  went  forth 
with  his  disciples  beyond  the  brook  gidron,  where 
was  a  garden,  into  the  which  he  entered,  and  his 
disciples.  And  Judas  also,  which  betrayed  him, 
knew  toc  tottov']).  It  would  seem  then  that  the  night 
was  generally  spent  in  prayer  on  the  mountain 
side  during  this  mission.  But  the  evening  after 
the  Triumphal  Entry  was  spent  in  Bethany  (Mk 
iin.12).  yet  evidently  the  greater  part  of  night 
and  morn  was  spent  in  prayer  in  the  open  air 
TivKiffO-n  ««  {Mt  2117).  This  fact  would  explain  His 
hunger  on  the  morrow  from  missing  the  morning 
meal.  For  His  practice  of  going  out  to  pray  'a 
great  while  before  day  '  see  Mk  1M. 

The  following  is  a  provisional  arrangement  of 
the  days  and  occurrences  of  the  Last  Mission  : 

Sabbath,  Nisan  9,  ("Arrival  in  Bethany  (Jn  12*}. 
6th  Day  before  \  Supper  in  the  evening  (122-8). 
Passover.  IThe  Anointing  of  His  feet. 

Triumphal   entry    into   Jerusalem    (Mk 

llMi,  Mt  21'-",  Lk  li>se»,  Jn  12"-1B). 

Works  of  mercy  in  Temple  (Mt  21 «•  JS)- 

Returns  in  the  evening  to  Bethany  (Mk 

lin,  Mt2in).  _     t 

/Returns  on  the  morrow  (tj-  i-rut^wO  rrom 
Bethany  (Mk  11'-);  hungry  after  mid- 
night vigil  or  early  morning  prayer 
(I-*).  Blasting  of  the  Fig-tree :  sign  or 
an  unfruitful  nature  (11" 14)-  Purifica- 
tion of  the  Temple,  more  drastic  and 
thorough  in  Mk  lll5ia  than  in  Lk  19,M0 
or  Mt  21>" 13. 
Leaves  the  city  in  evening  (Mk  ll10). 
^Conspiracy  of  foes  (Lk  ID4"). 


First  Day  of  Week 
(Palm  Sunday, 

f,    xofutxi)    T«   gtX'Uv), 

Nisan  10,  5th  Day 
before  Passover 


Second  Day  of  Week, 
Monday,  Nisan  11  ; 
day  of  selection  of 
Paschal  lamb  (Ex' 
12 ■'),  4th  Day  before 
Passover. 


Third  Day  ot  Week,  j 

Tuesday,  Nisan  12,   [ 
3rd  Day  befora      \ 


fourth  Day  of  Week, 

Wednesday, 

Nisan  13, 

2nd  Day  before 

Passover. 


r,  ZKpamw,  rev 

=«*.  (Jn  19"), 

Thursday,  Nisan  \i. 

Fifth  Day  of  Week. 

Sit  20"),  'the  first 
ay  of  unleavened 
bread'  evidently- 
being  identified 
with'the  first  day 
on  which  leavei 
wa3  removed  (Ex 
121'),  the  bread  of 
Passover  being  un- 
leavened (Dt  10=). 
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Returns  early  («■«,)  pft8t  the  withered  (]«■- 
tree  (Mk  ll-V).  Combination  of  foes, 
chief  priests,  Sadducees,  Pharisees 
Scribes,  Herodians. 

Day  of  Questions  and  Answers  touching 
the  authority  of  Jcstis,  the  baptism  of 
John,  the  tribute  money,  the  brother's 
wife,  the  first  commandment  of  all. 
'What  think  ye  of  Christ?  Whose  son 
i3hcV(Mt21.  22).  'From  that  day  forth 
no  man  dared  ask  him  anv  more  ques- 
tions '  (:>2*i).    Woes  on  Pharisees  (23'  ia). 

Jesus  in  Treasury,  the  widow's  mite  (Mk 
12-il-W).       The     visit    of    Greeks,    and 

S arable  of  Seed-corn  (Jn  1220-M)     Final 
.ejection  (P-117)-      Lament  over  Jeru- 
salem (Mt  23W-M1),    Prediction  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple,  and  final  scenes 
of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  (24.  "5) 
.Counsel  of  Caiaphas  (Mt  2(P-5). 

I'  After  two  daw  is  the  Feast  of  Unleavened 
Bread'  Oft  20-).  It  is  supposed  that 
our  Lord  remained  all  tins  day  in 
Bethany,  not  returning  to  the  city 
openly  after  Jn  12-0.  The  Anointing  of 
His  head  at  the  Supper  in  the  evening 
The  Bargain  of  Judas. 
The  morning  was  occupied  by  disciples 
with  preparations  for  the  Slipper  (Mt 
201"  -!!■').  hy  Jcsusiri  prayer. 
(-1)  The  events  of  the  evening  may  be 
arranged  according1  to  the  four  Roman 
<as  distinguished  from  t  he  three  Jewish) 
watches,  c-J-t  (0  p.in.-9p.m.);  ftami*. 
Tin.  (9  p.m. -12)  ;  iXissre^W*  (12-3 
a.m.);  -rea,  (o  a»m.-G  a.m.),  used  in  the 
Gospels(Mk  13^,  Mt  H^\  Ilk  C^). 

"The  Supper  with  the  Twelve, 
i-^.at  It  yt»o/*i,Y.s  (Mt  20^1), 
iMIclli-).  The  washing  of 
feet  after  Supper  (Sh'tkiu  &i 
ycopiwu)  or  during  it,  see 
v.l.  ytn/Aiwj  (in  VS-).  De- 
parture of  Judas.  Institu- 
tion of  Lord's  Supper. 
Upper  Room  Discourses 
(1**1-1431)-  Departure 
from  Upper  Room  (1431). 
Tarahle  of  Vine  (Jn  15). 
Promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(1G).  Praver  for  disciples 
(17).  Gethsemane(18l,  Mt 
2(^7-46,  Mk  143a-JM,  Lk 
I241-4G).  Agony, 'onehour' 
(Mk  14^ 
Arrival  of  Judas,  Arrest  of 
Jesus  (Jn  18212).  Preli- 
minary trial  before  Annas 
(lS1^).    Peter's  denial;  ix- 

ixmp  ijuvtirt  (1827).    JesUS 

sent    to    Caiaphas   (IB2-!). 
Trial  before  Sanhedrin  £>; 

iytviTO      r.^-pa.    (Lk      22GG), 
*(*,:*;   hi  j.E»eu.Ey4>' (Mt  27' 

loosely),    \ti    to   vpui  to- 
wards the  morning  watch 
•    (Mk  151  more  precisely). 
'Led  to  Pilate  Tfut  (Jn  lfa*^), 
from  Pilate  to  Herod  (Lk 
237),  back  to  Pilate  (23»). 
'  Dehold,  the  man ! '  (Jn 
195).  ■  And  it  was  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Passover, 
and  about  the  sixth  hour ' 
(I0li).      Delivered   to   be 
„     crucified  (19'G). 
{£)  The  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours  of 
the  morning,  which  were  wont  to  be 
proclaimed  by  an  officer  of  the  Prsetor 
(Smith's  Diet.  Ant.  s.v.  'dies'),  marked 
similar  divisions  of  the  day  which  for 
the  Jews  ended  in  the  evening. 
Preparation  for  Crucifixion.  • 
<j  a.m.-9  a.m. — 'And    it  was  the   third 
hour  (i.e.  3rd  after  the  last  watch  of  the 
night  (3-6  a.m.],  or  9  a.m.);  and  they 
crucified  him'  (Mk  1525). 

(There  is  no  need  to  suggest  a  corrup- 
tion of  ^"for  Tor  viae  versa  to  explain  the 
difference  of  Mk  15^  and  Jn  19",  as  the 
former  hour  marks  the  crucifixion  and 
the  latter  the  hour  of  sentence,  between 
which  some  interval  must  have  elapsed.] 
a_m.-12. — Jesus  on  the  Cross. 
12-3  p.m.— 'And  when  the  sixth  hour  (12) 
was  come  there  was  darkness  over  the 
whole  land  until  the  ninth  hour  (3  p.m.) 
.  .  .  and  at  the  ninth  hour  Jesus  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  Eloi,  Eloi, 
lama  sabachthani  '( '  (Mk  15^-  W). 
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e  Passover,  also  the  Weekly  Prepara- 


Friday,  Nisan  1 
(March  IS). 


Nisan  16,  Saturday. 


A'isan  17,  Sunday. 
The  First  Day  of 
Week  and  Second 
ofFeastofJ/rtz.'dt/i, 
on  which  sheaf  of 
new  corn  was  pre- 
sented as  first-, 
fruits,  rrpw-ni  e-a$- 
&<Lto»  (Mk  109),  t* 
hifx.,a  r£*  rec03ilrait 

(Jn  20»,  Lk  241),  »-ie 

fuai  tTKitSa-TUn  (Mk 
102),    (k    /i;«v    ,a0. 

(3a.ru*  (Mt  281). 


(The  Pass 

I     !'c«j.  *  ™'°"*;u1'  or  ■"  Tfx^tf*™;  (Mk 
■First  Day  of  Unleavened  Bread,  coincided 
with  weekly  Sabbath.    '  The  day  of  that 
(iKi.mu)  Sabbath  was  an  high  day'  (Jn 
UM),  ot • '  that  (i*u\n)  day  of  the  week  was 
a  high  day  '    'And  (the  women)  rested 
the  Sabbath  day  according  to  the  com- 
mandment'(Lk  23M).    This  was  a  day 
or  holy  convocation  in  which  no  sen  ile 
work  should  be  done.     Visit  of  Sanhe- 
drin to  Pilate,  ?-?  hi  iTetLpievi.rifUriurr* 
■     t.>  -rufcarxtuiv  (Mt  270-').      i„  the  Grave. 
fAftur  the  Sabbatli  (h>tnytvepttvtu  rcu   o-«/3- 
0«t«,),    Mary    Magdalene,     Mary     the 
mother  of  James,  and  Salome,  brought 
spices  for  the  anointing  (Mk  K;i). 
It  was  still  dark,  trxo-r.a;  way,;  (Jn  201)  in 
early  dawn,  SpOpeu  $*0tet  (Lk  24",  cf.Wt 
2Si),  very  early  after  sunrise  (Mk  ltf), 
when  they  came  to  the  sepulchre,  bring- 
ing the  spices  they  had  prepared  (Lk 
21').    Jesus  rose  early,  in*,*-™;  vpui  (Mk 
IG'j).    The  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept, 
wipzv    tHi    xut*if**,uii,m    (1  Co    15™). 
vision  of  angels  to  the  women  (Mkl(P-7). 
Visit  of  Peter  and  John  to  the  Sepulchre 
(Jn   2(^-ii).      Appearance  of  Jesus  to 
Mary  Magdalene  (2nii-i8);  appearance 
to  St.  Peter  (Lk  24:^). 
4-U  p.m. — Appearance  to  two  disciples, 
who    would    not   have    left  Jerusalem 
until  after  evening  praver  (cf.  Ac  31), 
on  way  to  Kmmaus  (Lk  24  !»■''■). 
8  p.m.  (circa). — Appearance  of  Jesus  to 
the   Eleven  and  those  with  them  (Lk 
S-i3--').    In  the  account  of  interview  with 
v    disciples  (Jn  2019T-),  Thomas  absent. 
Sunday  Week,        (Jesus  appeared  to  the  disciples,  Thomas 
Nisan  24.  <     being  present  (Jn  2u26ir), 

Further  appearances  recorded  by  Evangelists  : — To  seven 
Apostles  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  (Jn  21).  To  the 
Eleven  Apostles  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee  (Mt  2&1G ''->).  To  the 
Apostles  in  Jerusalem  (St.  Luke  in  Ac  1*).  Ascension  from 
Bethany  forty  days  after  Passion  and  ten  days  before  Pentecost 
(Lk  245«,  Ac  16-12). 

Literature. — Josephus,  Ant.  and  BJ ;  Iremeus,  adv.  Ha-r. ; 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom. ;  Hippolytus,  Com.  on  Dan.,  and 
Paschal  Cycle;  Origcn,  Corn,  on  St.  John;  Ideler,  Ua-itdb.  o'er 
Chronol.  •  Wieseler,  Chronol.  Synops.  dcr  Ecang.  ;  Salmon  in 
Hermalkena,  No.  18;  Farrar,  Life  of  Christ ;  Westcott,  'Gospel 
of  St.  John'  (Speaker's  Cum.),  and  Introduction  to  the  Gospels; 
Sanday,  Authorship  and  Historical  Character  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  and  art.  'Jesus  Christ'  in  Hastings'  DB;  Hitchcock, 
Studies  in  Our  Lord's  Last  Mission;  Westcott  and  llort,  Greek 
Testament;  artt.  'Chronology,'  'Fasts  and  Feasts,'  'Passover,' 
'  Pentecost '  in  Hastings*  Dli. 

¥.  It.  Montgomery  Hitchcock. 

DAUGHTER  {0vy&Titp).—Tlie  word  '  daughter  '  is 
used  in  various  senses  in  the  Gospels:  (1)  in  the 
literal  sense,  Mt  0ia  1035,  Mk  5^  G--  7-a,  Lk  8« ; 
(2)  as  a  term  of  kind  address,  Mt  922,  Mk  53\  Lk 
8*";  (3)  collectively  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  city, 
Mt  215,  Jn  1215  (cf.  Zee  9U) ;  (4)  as  a  term  of  address 
to  the  female  inhabitants  of  a  city,  Lk  2328 ;  (5)  in 
the  Hebrew  sense  of  descendant,  Lk  1°  131G. 

The  diminutive  Ovyarptov  is  found  twice  in  the 
Gospel  of  Mark  (523  7-s).  Like  all  diminutives,  it 
is  a  term  of  endearment. 

Henry  E.  Dosker. 

DAUGHTER-IN-LAW  {vvp.<pr,).—  The  Greek  word 
is  presumably  derived  from  the  lost  root  vtijiw, 
Lat.  nubo,  '  to  cover,'  inasmuch  as  the  bride  was 
brought  veiled  to  her  bridegroom.  Although  the 
word  applies  to  married  women  in  general,  its 
associated  idea  is  that  of  youth.  Hence  its  an- 
tithesis with  iTfvOepa,  the  mother-in-law  (Mt  1G35, 
Lk  1263).  The  son  usually  brought  his  bride  to  his 
father's  house,  where  she  was  subject  to  the 
father's  wife,  as  was  the  son  to  the  father  and  the 
daughter  to  the  mother  (Mt  1(P,  Lk  12w). 

Henry  E.  Dosker., 

DAYID.— 

For  the  student  of  the  Gospels  the  most  important  OT  passage 
concerning  David  is  2  S  7.    liavid  expressed  to  Nathan  a  strong 


desire  to  build  a  temple  for  Jehovah  in  his  new  capital,  a  wish 
indicative  of  worldty  wisdom  as  well  as  piety  on  the  part  of  the 
king.  Jehovah  denies  David's  request,  but  promises  to  build 
for  him  an  everlasting  house,  a  dynasty  without  end.  David  s 
throne  is  to  stand  for  ever.  Pss  2  and  110  are  founded  on  this 
notable  promise,  and  the  author  of  Ps  39  in  a  far  later  time, 
when  David's  throne  had  been  overturned  by  the  heathen, 
reminds  Jehovah  of  His  ancient  promise,  and  pleads  earnestly 
for  the  speedy  passing  of  His  wrath.  The  early  prophets, 
Amos  (0").  Hosea  (3=),  Isaiah  (9?  1G5  37M),  unite  with  the  author 
of  Kimjs<l  K  2«  612  etc.)  in  the  expectation  that  the  promise 
made  to  David  in  2  S  7  will  not  fail.  The  prophetic  hopes  for 
t'.ie  future  of  Israel  spring  from  Nathan's  message  as  branches 
from  the  trunk  that  gives  thorn  life.  Jeremiah  (2G=f-  33'5ff.) 
carries  forward  the  work  of  his  predecessors  of  the  Sth  cent. 
B.c,  asserting  the  perpetuity  of  David's  dynasty  in  most  em- 
phatic t=rms.  Ezekiel  (34^'  37-")  cheer3  the  discouraged 
c\iles  with  the  picture  of  a  glorious  restoration  of  the  throne  of 
David.  The  great  ruler  of  t!ie  future  will  be  a  second  David. 
In  the  period  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  the  author  of  the 
last  section  of  Zcchariah  (12MS1)  describes  the  glories  of  the 
comingtimein  connexion  with  the  Davidic  dynasty  :  'The  house 
of  David  shall  bs  as  Cod,  as  the  angel  of  Jehovah  before  them.' 
The  Messianic  hope  in  Hie  inter- Biblical  period,  like  that  of  the 
OT,  attached  itself  to  David.  The  author  of  Ecclesiasticus  (4711) 
reminds  his  readers  that  the  Lord  exalted  David's  horn  for  ever, 
entering  into  a  covenant  and  promising  him  a  throne  of  glory  in 
Israel.  About  a  century  later  the  author  of  1  ilac.  (257)  says, 
*  David  for  being  merciful  inherited  the  throne  of  a  kingdom  for 
ever  and  ever.'  Most  important  for  the  student  of  the  Gospel 
history  is  Ps  17  of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  a  collection  of 
patriotic  hymns  belonging  to  the  period  immediately  following 
Poinpey's  capture  of  Jerusalem  (03-4S  n.c).  Ps  17  is  a  notable 
Messianic  prophecy,  prayer  and  prediction  being  freely  inter- 
mingled after  the  fashion  of  the  OT  prophets  and  poets.  The 
Messianic  King  is  to  be  David's  son  (IT4-  -').  Jehovah  Himself  is 
Israel's  King  for  ever  and  ever  (171-  ■"*) ;  but  the  Son  of  David  is 
His  chosan  to  overthrow  the  heathen,  and  institute  a  righteous 
reign  in  Israel  (IT"0'  *2f-). 

The  four  Evangelists  unite  in  the  view  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  conic  from  the  seed  of  David  (Mt 
1\  Mk  1047,  Lk2<,  Jn74-).  'The  Son  of  David' 
was  synonymous  in  the  time  of  our  Lord's  earthly 
ministry  with  'Messiah'  or  'Christ.'  Both  the 
scribes  and  the  common  people  held  this  view. 
When  the  children  cried  in  the  temple,  '  Hosanna 
to  the  Son  of  David'  (Mt  21"),  both  the  rulers  and 
the  multitude  looked  upon  the  words  as  a  distinct 
recognition  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  The 
Epistles  (Ro  l3,  2  Ti  2s)  and  the  Revelation  (o5  2216) 
concur  in  calling  attention  to  the  Davidic  origin  of 
Jesus.  The  interest  of  1ST  writers  in  David  is 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  his  relation  to  our 
Lord  Jesus  as  His  ancestor  and  type. 

Jesus  refers  to  one  incident  in  the  life  of  David 
in  reply  to  the  accusation  of  His  enemies  as  to  His 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  (Mk  225,  ef.  1  S  211"6). 
This  incident  is  said  to  have  taken  place  'when 
Abiathar  was  high  priest.'  [On  the  difficulties 
created  by  this  statement  see  art.  Adiathar.] 

During  the  week  preceding  our  Lord's  crucifixion, 
perhaps  on  Tuesday,  He  asked  the  Pharisees  a 
question  which  put  them  to  silence  and  confusion. 
Having  drawn  from  them  a  statement  of  their 
belief  that  the  Christ  would  be  the  son  of  David, 
He  at  once  quoted  David's  words  in  Ps  1101  to  show 
that  the  Messiah  would  also  be  David's  Lord 
(Mt  2241  [|).  Jlvmis  wished  to  show  His  foes  and  the 
multitude  that  the  orthodox  view  of  the  time 
overlooked  the  exalted  dignity  of  the  Messiah 
He  was  to  be  far  greater  than  David,  for  He  was 
his  Lord.  See,  further,  Broadus  on  Mt.  ad  loc, 
and,  for  the  meaning  of  'David'  and  'Moses'  in 
our  Lord's  citations  from  the  OT,  art.  Moses. 

m«IT?!£T?R7-~r?or?'  EL  106ff-:  GouId-  ' st-  Mark.'  and  Plum- 
W  ns5>7  i£«e'  »?./"'«"«*'■  Cril.  Com.  in  loc.  ;  Expos.  Times, 
iu.  [1892]  202ff.,  vmi.  [1897]  SKIT.;  Expositor,  v.  iii.  [ISM]  415ft. 

nxv      .    r.  John  R.  Sampey. 

DAT.  —  i.  Literal.  — Tha  length  of  the  'day' 
among  the  ancients  was  reckoned  in  various  ways  : 
thus,  from  morning  to  morning  (Babylonians), 
from  sunset  to  sunset  (Athenians),  from  noon  to 
noon  (Lmbnans)  from  midnight  to  midnight 
(Egyptians),  and  from  dawn  to  dark  by  the  com- 
mon people  ordinarily  (see  Plin.  HN  ii.  70)  The 
early  Israelites  seem  to  have  regarded  the  momm- 


as the  beginning  of  the  day  (cf.  Gn  l5-3f.)  but 
they  likewise  (due  to  the  influence  of  the' now 
moon)  reckoned  it  from  'even  unto  even'  (Lv 
2332).  In  Lk  22s4  also  the  new  day  began  after 
sunset  (cf.  44U).  In  the  NT  fyipa  was  employed  to 
express:  (1)  the  period  of  light  in  opposition  to 
night  (Lk613  'and  when  it  was  day,'— a  frequent 
phrase  in  St.  Luke's  writings,  cf.  442  22GC  Ac  101> 
1Gs5  23"  27s9-33-39,  also  Jn  04,  2  Co  11^);'  (2)  the 
natural  day,  including  the  periods  both  of  light  and 
darkness  (Mt  2S1  fTritpuffKOLxn},  cf.  Lk  22w) ;  {Z}  an 
indefinite  period  of  time  (Lk  Is- M  iv  rats  ■t]iUpait 
ravrais,  '  in  those  days ' ;  St.  Luke  is  fond  of  this 
expression,  it  is  not  found  in  Jn. ,  and  occurs  but 
four  times  in  Mt.  and  the  same  number  of  times 
in  Mk.  ;  cf.  Lk  21  42,  Ac  218  3M  741  etc.,  also  Mt  21 
31,  Mk  I9  S1  131T-  -4  in  true  Hebraistic  style). 

Except  the  Sabbath,  the  days  of  the  week  were 
numbered  by  the  Israelites,  not  named.  Nor  had 
the  Hebrews  any  precise  subdivision  of  the  day, 
for  they  had  no  word  for  '  hour ' ;  even  the  Aramaic 
fy?',  which  occurs  in  Dn  416  55,  has  no  exact  connota- 
tion. Like  the  Greeks,  they  seem  to  have  learned 
from  the  Babylonians  how  to  divide  the  day  into 
12  hours, — a  division  first  met  with  in  the  NT : 
'Are  there  not  twelve  hours  in  the  day?'  (Jn  ll9 
cf.  Ac  215,  Mt  203"6  2745-4G  etc.).  The  length  of  the 
hour,  however,  was  for  a  long  time  a  variable 
quantity,  depending,  as  it  did,  upon  the  season  of 
the  year,  for  it  was  always  reckoned  as  the  twelfth 
part  of  the  light  period.  It  therefore  ranged  from 
forty-nine  to  seventy-one  minutes,  according  to 
the  calendar.  The  more  common  divisions  of 
the  day  among  the  Hebrews  were  morning,  noon- 
day, and  evening  (Ps  5517) ;  but  they  frequently 
spoke  of  'sunrise'  and  'dawn'  (Mk  IG2,  Jn  201, 
Kev2210),  'the  heat  of  the  day5  (Mt  2012),  'noon' 
(Gn  431G,  Dt  2S-y),  'the  cool  of  the  day'  (Gn  3B), 
and  'between  the  two  evenings,'  i.e.  towards  even- 
ing {Ex  12s  IG12,  cf.  Ac  31  103-  w).  The  time  of 
incense,  and  of  cock-crowing  (\vh.  see)  was  in  the 
morning  {Mk  1430-72,  Lk  l10) ;  the  time  of  the 
'  meal-offering'  was  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
(1  K  IS13-3");  while  'the  time  that  women  go  out 
to  draw  water'  was  towards  evening  (Gn  24"). 

2.  Figurative. — Figurative  and  metaphorical  uses 
of  the  word  '  day  *  are  also  frequent  in  the  NT : 
e.g.  the  day  of  Christ's  appearance,  i.e.  of  His 
apocalypse,  or  self -revelation  (Lk  17*1  'in  the  day 
that  the  Son  of  Man  is  revealed/  dwoxtiktiirreTai,  a 
technical  expression  :  cf.  Lk  17=",  Jn  8*  1420  lG^26, 
Rol312,  1  Col7-8,  2Th  I7,  IP  l7-13  413);  'the  day 
of  his  Parousia '  (Mt  7s2  24M,  Mk  1332  14af  Lk  213*, 
2  Th  l10,  2  Ti  I18,  He  I025) ;  the  days  of  His  death 
and  departure  (Lk  5:i3  iXevo-Qp-rat  8£  ij/jf'pat,  'But 
the  days  will  come,' i.e.  days  very  different  from 
the  joyous  days  of  wedding  festivity) ;  the  Last,  or 
Judgment  day  (Jn  G39  ll24  1248,  Mt  ll23,  1  Jn  417, 
1  Th  52,  2  Ti  31,  Ja  53,  and  by  contrast  1  Co  43  M 
ap0pwwtvi)s  i\fiipa%,  which  describes  human  judgment 
as  opposed  to  Christ's  day  of  linal  account,  ij^/m 
rov  Kvpiov) ;  His  day  of  the  offer  of  salvation  (2  Co 
G2,  Jn  94  IP);  'the  day  of  Christ'  (Ph  l10) ;  'the 
day  of  the  Lord  *  (2  Th  22,  Ro  216,  2  Co  I14,  Rev  617) ; 
'the  day  of  God'  (2  P  313) ;  'the  Lord's  day,  1 
KvpiaKT)  Wp*  (IEev  l10);  the  day  of  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  (Jn  14=°) ;  the  day  of  completed  salvation 
(Ro  1312) ;  '  the  evil  day,'  of  trial  and  temptation 
(Eph  G13) ;  '  as  children  of  the  day,'  i.e.  as  sons  who 
abstain  from  doing  evil  (1  Th  55-  8,  Ro  13IS) ;  a  day 
of  fuller  knowledge  (2  P  11D) ;  and,  lastly,  the 
somewhat  enigmatical  passage,  'Give  us  tul1s1dTa? 
(a"f)iJ.epov)  our  daily  (t6v  ivt-ovaiav)  bread '  (Mt  G  ,  AjK 
1 l3) ;  the  latter  expression  (see  art.  Lord's  PeaYEB) 
is  not  found  in  classical  Greek,  and  seems  to  hr.ve 
been  specially  coined  by  the  Evangelists  to  convey 
in  this  single  context  the  idea  of  'needful'  or  we 
coming  day's';  the  Vulgate  has  s-upersitbstaiitiattm 
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(cf.   Amer.    RVm).     Sit,   further,   artt.    Day   of 
Christ,  Day  (That),  Day  cf  Judgment. 

Literattre.— Art.  'Pay,1  by  II.  A.  White  in  Hastings'  DD 
by  Karl  Marti  in  A'acyf.  BibL,  and  by  V.  W.  Farrar  in  Smith's 
DB-\  also  'Taj'  in  Riehni's  UWD;  c-sti.  Swetc's  Com.  on  St. 
Nark,  and  Plummcr's  Com.  on  St.  Luke,  ad  loo. ;  and  cf  the 
artt.  Time,  Night,  Escuatolooy. 

Gi:ohi;f  L,  Robinson. 

DAY  OP  ATONEMENT  (c-jkh  ci<  [one?  "<],  ^a 
[roC]  ^(Xaff/aou). — The  chief  OT  passages  bearing  on 
it  are  Lv  1G.  2Zre-3i,  but  some  further  details  arc 
given  in  Ex  30w,  Lv  2o\  Xu  297"11.  An  earlier  and 
simpler  form  of  the  ceremony  is  prescribed  in  Ezk 
4518"L,°.  The  day  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Gospels, 
but  it  is  referred  to  as  rj  vqartia.  in  Ac  i2~'J  (also  Ep, 
Barn.  V-\  Jos.  Ant.  XVII.  vi.  4). 

1,  It  is  not  necessary  in  the  present  article  to 
describe  fully  the  ritual  and  worship  of  the  day  ; 
only  the  salient  features  are  here  touched  upon 
which  offer  some  analogy  with  the  Christian 
Atonement.  The  more  important  parts  of  the 
ceremony  were,  brieily,  as  follows  : — 

(«)  The  high  priest  procured  and  brought  before 
the  Tent  a.  bullock  as  a  sin-ottering  for  himself, 
and  two  goats  upon  which  lots  were  cast,  one 
being  destined  as  a  sin-offering  for  the  people,  and 
the  other  to  be  'for  Azazel.'  He  sacriliced  the 
bullock,  and  carried  its  blood  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  where,  after  enveloping  the  mercy-seat 
with  a  cloud  of  burning  incense,  he  sprinkled  the 
blood  before  it.  He  then  came  out  and  sacrificed 
the  goat  for  the  people,  and,  re-entering  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  sprinkled  its  blood  before  the  mercy-seat. 
He  next  sprinkled  the  blood  of  each  animal  on  the 
altar  of  incense  in  the  Holy  Place;  and,  lastly, 
he  sprinkled  the  mingled  blood  of  bullock  and  goat 
on  the  brazen  altar  in  the  outer  court.  Thus  the 
blood  (the  life)  of  the  animals,  representing  the 
life  of  priest  and  people,  was  offered  before  God  ; 
and  they,  and  the  three  parts  of  the  Tent  polluted 
by  their  presence  during  the  preceding  year,  were 
cleansed,  and  atonement  was  made  for  them. 

(b)  The  goat  for  Azazel  was  then  brought  near. 
The  sins  of  the  people  were  confessed  over  it,  and 
it  was  led  into  the  wilderness.  The  two  goats 
were  intended  figuratively  to  represent  one  and  the 
same  being,  who,  though  sacriliced,  was  yet  living, 
and  able  to  carry  away  the  sins  of  Ihc  people.  In 
the  Mishna  (Yuma  v'i.  1,  cf.  Ep.  Barn.  7C)  this 
thought  was  afterwards  emphasized  by  the  regula- 
tion that  the  goats  must  resemble  each  other  as 
closely  as  possible. 

(c)  The  high  priest  offered  two  rams  as  a  burnt- 
offering  for  himself  and  the  people,  signifying  the 
complete  offering  up  of  the  woi  shippers'  lives  and 
persons  to  God. 

(d)  The  skin,  flesh,  and  dung  of  the  bullock  and 
the  goat,  whose  blood  had  made  atonement,  were 
burnt  outside  the  camp. 

2.  The  great  spiritual  truths  typified  by  this 
ceremony  are    to   a  certain  extent  drawn  out   in 

He  97'14*  =1-38   lfjl!>-2U. 

(a)  The  high  priest  entered  'into  the  second 
[part  of  the  Tent]  once  a  year1  (iiva$  rod  iviavrov, 
i.e.  on  one  day  in  the  yoar),*97.  Bu!  <  hrist  entered 
into  'the  Holies1  once  for  all  {c^a-a^  v.JJ)  ;  and 
sec  v.2"-  10I,f.  Tims  His  blood— i.e.  His  life  freed 
for  eternal  uses  by  death— is  perpetually  presented 
before  God. 

(b)  The  earthly  '  holies'  arc  '  made  with  hands, 
'types  corresponding  to  the  real  ones'  {avTirvira 
tCv  SXifiivvv).  But  (.'hrist  entered  into  '  heaven 
itself,'  9-4. 

(c)  The  high  priest  entered  'in  the  blood  of 
another '  (9-'1)— '  with  the  accompaniment  of  [by 
means  of,  Sid]  the  blocd  of  goats  and  calves  : 
Christ,  with  His  own  blood,  91J.  And  the  Tent, 
'the  copies  (inrooeiypaTa)    of    the    things    in    the 


heavens,  must  be  p,ml,<,d  with  the  former:  but 
I  ho  heavenly  things  with  better  saerilices  than 
these,  <j->.  With  rcgaid  to  the  meaning  of  thi« 
Westcott     says:     'It     may    be    said    that     even 

heavenly  things,  su  far  a:,  they  embody  the 
conditions  of  man  s  future  life,  contracted  by  the 
ball  something  which  required  cleansing  Man 
is,  according  to  the  revelation  in  Scripture  so 
bound  up  with  the  whole  Unite  order,  that 'the 
consequences  of  his  actions  extend  through  crea- 
tion in  some  way  which  we  are  unable  to  define  ' 

(d)  The  sacrifices  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  (and 
other  sacrifices— 'the  ashes  of  an  heifer,'  sec  Nu 
ID)  can  effect  only  the  purifying  of  the  flesh;  i.e. 
outward  ceremonial  cleansing. "  But  if  they  can 
effect  that,  a  fortiori  the  blood  of  Christ  can 
purify  our  consciences  from  the  defiling  contact 
of  dead  works,  91LI'\ 

(c)  The  high  priest  entered  alone  ;  which  fact 
signified  that  while  the  first  Tent  continued  to 
have  a  standing  among  men  (ixova-qs  ffrdaiv),  the 
way  for  all  men  into  'the  Hoiies '  was  not  yet 
manifested,  97f".  But  now  'we  have  confidence 
which  leads  us  to  enter  into  the  Holies  in  the 
blood  of  Jesus  by  a  new  and  living  way  which 
He  inaugurated  for  us,  through  the  veil,  that  is 
to  say  [the  way]  of  HU  flesh,'  10m\ 

The  main  truths,  then,  at  which  the  writer  of 
the  Epistle  arrives  by  direct  reference  to  the  Day 
of  Atonement  arc  :  that  Christ  is  both  Priest  and 
Victim  ;  that  His  sacrifice  is  eternally  efficacious, 
and  that  it  is  being  eternally  presented  by  Him  in 
Heaven  ;  that  its  effects  Ere  not  ceremonial  but 
spiritual ;  and  that  we  now  have  free  access  to  the 
bather. 

3.  But  other  points  of  analogy  and  contrast 
suggest  themselves,  some  of  which  are  partially 
supplied  by  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews. 

(a)  The  high  priest  offered  a  bullock  for  the 
atonement  of  his  own  sins.  '  The  law  appoints  as 
high  priests  men  possessed  of  weakness,'  He  7-s  51"". 
But  the  Son  was  'such  an  high  priest  as  Mas 
fitting  for  us,  holy,  guileless,  undefiled,'  72G.  And 
the  sinfulness  of  the  high  priest  appears  to  have 
been  the  reason  of  his  causing  a  cloud  of  burning 
incense  to  hide  the  mercy-scat  from  his  sight. 
He  was  unfit,  until  atonement  had  been  made  for 
his  sins,  to  look  upon  the  place  of  God's  Presence. 
But  now  that  Christ  has  '  procured  eternal  salva- 
tion for  us,'  not  only  our  High  Priest  but  we  our-  ■ 
selves  may  '  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace.' 

(&)  An  obvious  contrast  between  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Atonement  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
the  former  was  possible  only  in  the  case  of  un- 
witting of.'cnccs  (dyvo-fi/iara.  He  97),  sins  committed 
'in  ignorance'  (Lv.  4--  '"■  --•  -7,  Nu  lS-4"-^,  contrast 
Nu  lii30f-).  If  Christ's  Atonement  were  thus  limited, 
our  faith  were  vain,  we  should  be  yet  in  our  sins. 

(r)  It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  Jewish  sacri- 
fice was  very  different  from  those  of  the  heathen. 
Its  purpose  was  not  to  appease — to  buy  the  good- 
wills—a  cruel  and  capricious  deity.  The  offerings 
did  not  originate  with  men  ;  they  arc  represented 
as  commanded  and  appointed  by  God  Himself. 
They  were  due  to  His  own  loving  initiative ;  lie 
showed  the  way  by  which  men,  who  were  hostile 
by  reason  of  their  sins,  might  be  reconciled  to  Him. 
So  likewise  '  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave 
his  only-begotten  Son  '  (Jn  3lC).  Nay  more  ;  Christ 
the  Vktini  voluntarily  oilercd  Himself  (Jn  10",  Mt 
^U-1  |:  Mk  1040).  Scripture  nowhere  speaks  of  God 
being  reconciled  to  man  ;  see  Bo  510  llu,  2  Co 
51--"?  God  is  not  hostile  to  us,  although  by  His 
very  nature  He  must  be  angry  with  sin  and 
pun  if  h  it  ;  bat  we  arc  hostile  to  God  (Lk  19-7, 
Ph313,  Col  l-1,  Ja44). 

(d)  The  ceremonies  performed  by  the  high  priest 
were  not  a  mere  opus  operatum,  the  magic  of  a 
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medicine  man.  The  whole  congregation  had 
morally  to  take  an  active  part.  The  Day  of 
Atonement  was  to  be  a  day  of  cessation  from 
work,  like  a  Sabbath,  and  a  day  when  every  man 
must  afflict  (njj;)  his  soul— i.e.  render  his  soul  con- 
trite and  penitent  by  means  of  fasting,  self-humilia- 
tion, and  confession  of  sins.  It  is  true  that  Is  CS4"7 
denounces  the  outward  expressions  of  this  'afflic- 
tion of  the  soul '  when  they  are  unaccompanied  by 
the  necessary  moral  fruits,  as  Christ  Himself  docs 
(Mt  01C)  ;  but  Lv  2B^-3-,  Nu  297'11  clearly  imply 
that  real  penitence  is  necessary  for  atonement. 
The  Mishna  also  recognizes  that,  while  the  cere- 
monies of  the  day  are  effectual  for  Israel  as  a 
whole,  individuals  must  appropriate  the  results  by 
repentance.  '  If  a  man  says,  "I  will  sin  and  (then) 
repent,  I  will  sin  and  (then)  repent,"  Heaven  does 
not  give  him  the  means  of  practising  repentance  ; 
and  if  he  says,  "  I  will  sin,  and  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment will  bring  atonement,"  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment will  bring  no  atonement'  (YCmu  viii.  8,  9). 
And  similarly  a  Christian's  faith  in  the  atoning 
death  of  Christ  is  not  merely  an  intellectual  ac- 
ceptance of  the  fact  that  He  died  for  each  and  all. 
Faith,  as  the  NT  teaches  it,  involves  a  conscious 
co-operation  with  Christ's  work.  That  work  was 
not  accomplished  to  free  us  from  the  necessity  of 
doing  anything.  The  atoning  work  of  the  God- 
Man  is  in  living  union  with  the  longings  and 
strivings  of  men  for  atonement,  and  thereby  makes 
them  effectual.  Cut  if  a  man  does  not  repent, — 
docs  not  wish  to  be  free  from  sin, — for  him  the 
Atonement  brings  no  atonement.  The  results  of 
Christ's  death  are  '  a  power  of  God,  leading  to 
salvation  '  (Ro  l16) ;  but  the  energy  remains  poten- 
tial and  useless  until  the  human  will  renders  it 
kinetic  by  deliberate  appropriation. 

(c)  And  this  truth  Mas  foreshadowed  in  the 
Jewish  atonement  not  only  by  the  fasting  of  the 
people,  but  in  the  ceremony  which  formed  the 
centre  and  kernel  of  it  all.  The  killing  of  an 
animal  and  the  shedding  of  its  blood  contained  a 
meaning  which  far  transcended  that  of  mere  death. 
The  body  is  '  the  expression  of  life  in  terms  of  its 
environment';  the  blood  represents  the  life  set 
free  from  its  limiting  environment  for  higher  uses 
(Lv  17").  When  Christ,  therefore,  entered  heaven 
'with  his  own  blood'  (He912),  'to  appear  in  the 
presence  of  God  for  us'  (v.*4),  He  began  'the 
eternal  presentation  of  a  life  which  eternally  is 
"the  life  that  died."'  But  'we  reckon  that  one 
died  on  behalf  of  all ;  in  that  ease  all  died  '  (2  Co 
514) ;  and  as  the  high  priest  ottered  the  blood  of  the 
goat  which  symbolized  the  life  of  the  whole  people, 
so  '  the  life  that  died '  is  our  life,  in  complete  union 
with  Christ's  (He  I0iy).  The  same  truth  is  ex- 
pressed in  another  form  in  He  lO1"10.  Christ's 
voluntary  self-ottering  consisted  in  absolute  obedi- 
ence to  the  Father's  will,  an  obedience  having  its 
seat  in  a  body  preparedior  Him.  '  In  which  will 
we  have  been  sanctified  through  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ  onee  for  all.5  But  that  is  rendered  possible 
only  because  of  His  living  union  with  us  which 
makes  us  part  of  His  body.  'The  Church  is  the 
extension  of  the  Incarnation.'  And  this  vital  union 
is  strengthened  and  perpetuated  by  the  faithful  ap- 
propriation of  it  in  the  Sacrament  of  His  body  and 
blood. 

(/)  It  has  been  said  above  that  the  goat  'for 
Azazel  (AY  'scape-goat')  was  considered  figura- 
tively to  be  the  same  animal  as  the  goat  that  was 
sacrificed.  Its  blood  was  shed  for  the  atonement 
pi  the  people,  and,  at  t'.e  same  time,  it  took  upon 
itself  the  burden  of  their  sins  in  order  to  carry  it 
away.  There  is  no  distinct  reference  to  the  scape- 
goat in  Hebrews,  but  a  possible  allusion  occurs  in 
»*,  where  the  writer  quotes  Is  531J  (6».  Christ  was 
once  ottered  to  bear  (&yeycyKw)  the  sins  of  many.' 


The  verb  seems  to  contain  the  double  thought  of 
'  offering  up '  and  '  taking  up  upon  oneself  "asa 
burden  ;  cf.  Jn  l28. 

(<;)  After  the  atonement  was  completed  and  the 
sins  carried  away,  there  followed  the  sacrifice  of 
the  rams  as  a  burnt-offering.  It  is  peculiarly 
significant  that  in  Lv  16-4  the  nigh  priest  is  bidden 
to  '  offer  his  burnt-offering  and  the  burnt-offering 
of  the  people,  and  make  an  atonement  for  himself 
and  for  the  people.'  The  great  atonement  in  the 
sanctuary,  though  complete,  was  only  an  initial 
act  which  needed  the  continued  burnt-offering  to 
render  its  effects  permanent.  This  symbolizes  the 
sequel  and  corollary  of  the  truth  which  formed  the 
subject  of  (d)  and  (c).  Our  own  life  having  been 
offered  upon  Calvary  in  union  with  Christ's,  we '  died 
with  him,'  and  we  are  '  alive  unto  God5  through 
Him.  That  being  so,  we  are  bound  to  make  an 
active  appropriation  of  our  part  in   His  eternal 

Sresentation  of  the  offering  in  heaven ;  we  are 
ound  to  render  permanent  the  effects  of  the  great 
Atonement  by  yielding  up  our  whole  spirit  and 
soul  and  body  as  a  perpetual  burnt-offering.  See 
Ro  121, 1  P  2s,  He  1315. 

4.  The  above  suggestions  are  those  dealing  with 
the  more  fundamental  points,  but  they  are,  of 
course,  far  from  being  exhaustive  of  the  analogies 
which  may  be  drawn.  The  isolation  of  the  high 
priest  when  he  entered  the  sanctuary  suggests  a 
comparison  of  He  97  (p.6vos)  with  728  (icexupt<rn4vot). 
His  double  entrance,  first  for  himself  and  then  for 
the  people,  seems  to  foreshadow  the  two  entrances 
of  Christ  into  the  Unseen,  once  when  He  entered 
it  at  death,  from  which  He  returned  victorious, 
and  again  when  He  entered  it  by  His  resurrection 
and  ascension  '  to  appear  before  the  face  of  God  on 
our  behalf  '  (He  9"4).  Again,  the  return  of  the 
high  priest  to  the  people  in  the  outer  court  at  the 
close  of  the  ceremony  recalls  the  words  of  He  9s8, 
'  a  second  time  without  sin  shall  he  appear  to  them 
that  wait  for  him.'  And,  finally,  the  burning  of 
the  sacrifice  outside  the  gate  is  used  as  yet  another 
type  of  Christ  (He  131"-)- 
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DAY  OF  CHRIST.— This  is  the  general  expres- 
sion used  by  certain  of  the  NT  writers  to  indicate 
that  moment  in  time  in  which  Jesus  the  Christ 
shall  reappear  to  establish  His  Messianic  kingdom. 
It  marks  the  beginning  of  that,  new  age  which 
Jews  and  Christians  expected  would  follow  the 
present  evil  one.  The  term  thus  lacks  the  precise 
reference  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  (wh.  see),  and  13 
also  more  general  than  the  term  Parousia ;  but 
all  three  of  these  terms  refer  to  the  same  point  in 
time,  and  represent  different  phases  of  the  same 
event.  It  is  spoken  of  indiscriminately  as  the 
'  day  of  Christ '  (Ph  l10),  '  day  of  the  Lord '  (1  Th  5-), 
'day  of  Jesus  Christ'  (Ph  1B),  'day  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ '  (1  Co  l8),  and  '  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
(2  Co  1").  It  is  generally  thought  of  in  connexion 
with  the  great  assize  which  is  to  be  established  by 
the  reappearing  Christ  (1  Th  5»,  Ph  1>10).  It  w* 
then  that  the  process  of  sanctification  was  to  reacn 
its  real  completion  (Ph  Is)  and  salvation  be  con- 
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summated  (1  Co  53).  It  was  to  come  unexpectedly 
(1  Th  5",  2  P  3,u),  but  was  to  be  preceded  by  cer- 
tain premonitory  conditions  which  had  not  been 
fulfilled  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  2  Thessa- 
lonians  (2  Th  21- B).  There  is  no  reference  in  the 
NT  to  an  identification  of  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem 
with  this  day,  and  all  such  interpretations  must  be 
read  into  it.  In  order  to  grasp  its  real  significance, 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  early  Chris- 
tians did  not  believe  that  Jesus  had  done  strictly 
Messianic  work  during  His  earthly  career,  and 
that  they  looked  forward  to  His  return  as  the  time 
when  He  would  take  up  the  work  of  the  Messiah 
pictured  in  the  apocalypses.  This  work  was  to  bo 
inaugurated  with  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the 
establishing  of  judgment,  and  the  conquest  of  His 
enemies.  In  the  Apocalypse  (Rev  63  1514- 1G  1911-  ") 
this  period  of  conquest  is  prominent,  but  not  in 
other  portions  of  the  NT.  Here  also  there  is  to  bo 
noticed  a  distinction  drawn  between  the  'day  of 
Christ '  and  that  '  great  day  of  God '  which  follows 
the  one  thousand  years'  reign  of  Christ  on  earth. 
Such  a  view,  however,  is  not  clearly  presented  in 
other  portions  of  the  NT,  the  nearest  approach 
being  1  Co  1523-  -4,  in  which  Jesus  is  spoken  of  as 
giving  over  the  kingdom  to  God  the  Father.  Sec, 
further,  Day  of  Judgment,  1'arousia. 

Nhailer  Mathews. 

DAY  OP  JUDGMENT.— i.  In  the  teaching  of 
Jesus. — i.  The  Day  of  Judgment  is  one  of  the 
concepts  inherited  by  Jesus.  Its  origin  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  religious  belief,  common  to  practi- 
cally all  primitive  peoples,  in  a  tribal  deity  who 
would  punish  the  enemies  of  the  tribe.  This 
elemental  concept  gained  varied  forms  in  the  de- 
velopment of  different  peoples.  In  some  cases  it 
was  never  carried  over  into  the  field  of  individual 
ethics,  and  in  others  it  shared  in  the  moral  growth 
of  its  possessors.  In  the  case  of  the  Hebrews  it  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  '  Day  of  Jahweh,'  which  formed 
so  large  and  important  an  element  of  the  prophetic 
message.  In  its  earliest  forms  the  expectation  of 
this  day  involved  simply  the  punishment  of  the 
enemies  of  Israel  by  Jahweh  the  God  of  the  nation. 
As  the  moral  content  of  prophetism  developed, 
however,  this  punishment  inflicted  by  Jahweh  was 
foretold  to  include  the  punishment  of  the  Hebrew 
nation.  Amos  and  the  great  prophets  who  suc- 
ceeded him  warned  a  luxurious  nation  that  it  had 
grown  guilty  and  degenerate,  and  would  be  de- 
stroyed as  an  indication  of  Jahweh's  righteousness 
(Am  2r-s  &-1'-  51"-1"  G*-9).  After  Amos  the  Day  of 
Jahweh  never  lost  its  religious  colouring,  but  its  use 
was  extended  until  it  included  in  its  scope  not  only 
wicked  Israel  but  »  wicked  world  (Zepli  Is-18  24"i5 
39-  "-20).  Ezekiel  conceived  of  it  as  a  day  of  battle 
in  which  Jahweh  would  conquer  Israel's  foes  (Ezk 
302rt-  Zi12  393'"1-)  ;  but  Malachi  foretold  the  fearful 
punishment  of  all  the  wicked,  Jews  and  Gentiles 
alike.  It  was  this  extension  of  punishment,  and 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  condemned,  that 
gave  particular  force  to  the  idea  of  the  remnant 
which  was  to  be  saved. 

Obviously  the  formal  concept  here  is  that  of  the 
Oriental  monarch  who  establishes  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, and  decrees  rewards  and  punishment.  Jahweh 
was  never  conceived  of  by  the  prophets  in  terms 
of  natural  law,  bui;  always  in  terms  of  this  analogy. 
In  fact  it  would  be  probably  truer  to  say  that  the 
monarchical  concept  of  God  was  not  an  analogy 
but  something  more.  It  was  this  concept  which 
conditioned  teaching  as  to  punishment  throughout 
the  entire  Biblical  period.  Subsequent  to  the  pro- 
phetic era,  under  the  influence  of  Persian  dualism, 
there  was  a  marked  tendency  to  extend  the  range 
of  judgment  to  nature  as  well  as  to  men,  and  the 
God  who  sat  upon  the  throne  was  more  than  a 
mere  national  deity  judging  the  enemy  of  u,  par- 


ticular people.  This  extension  of  the  idea  is  to  be 
found  m  the  apocalypses,  which  in  so  many  ways 
he  behind  the  Judaism  current  in  the  time  of 
Jesus.  In  these  apocalypses  the  Day  of  Judgment 
became  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  in  the 
Messianic  scheme.  The  Day  of  Judgment  of 
Messianism  is  the  prophet's  Day  of  Jahweh  given 
new  content  by  the  appropriation  of  certain  ele- 
ments from  the  cosmic  myths  of  Babylon  and 
new  colour  because  of  the  new  literary  vehicle 
the  apocalypse.  As  a  part  of  the  more  highly 
developed  Messianism,  it  sometimes  ceased  to 
represent  a  single  judicial  act  on  the  part  of  the 
sovereign  Deity,  and  with  something  like  a  recur- 
rence to  the  picture  of  Ezekiel,  came  to  stand  for 
the  period  of  struggle  in  which  the  Messiah  was  to 
overcome  and  punish  the  enemies  of  a  righteous 
nation.  In  its  new  form  the  thought  of  The  day 
became  increasingly  transcendental,  and  joined  to 
itself  the  idea  of  hell  newly  derived  from  the  older 
belief  in  Sheol.  In  fact  it  would  be  difficult  to 
understand  the  full  force  of  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
as  it  appeared  both  in  Jewish  and  Christian  litera- 
ture, without  reference  to  the  fate  of  the  dead. 
In  the  place  of  a  penalty  consisting  of  national 
punishment,  there  grew  up  during  the  Greek  period 
of  Jewish  history  a  tolerably  elaborate  belief  as  to 
punishment  inflicted  upon  individuals  after  death. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  just  when  this  idea  of  hell  as 
a  place  of  punishment,  as  over  against  Sheol  as  the 
abode  of  the  disembodied  dead,  was  first  brought 
into  relation  with  the  Day  of  Judgment,  but  by 
the  time  of  the  apocalyptists  we  find  the  correla- 
tion complete  (Eth.  Enoch  27-- J  48°  54u  2  621-- " 
9Q2G.  £7j  Jn  fac£  jne  punishment  inflicted  upon  men 
is  distinctly  recognized  as  adjusted  to  the  condi- 
tions of  their  life  in  Eth.  Enoch  221"14. 

Thus  the  Day  of  Judgment  as  a  form  of  the  Day 
of  Jahweh  became  the  central  point  in  Messianic 
eschatology  and  the  nomistic  morality  of  Judaism. 
Different  teachers  elaborated  its  details  in  different 
ways,  but,  by  the  time  Judaism  was  fairly  de- 
veloped, the  Day  of  Judgment  was  conceived  of  as 
involving'the  examination  of  the  records  of  each 
individual  (Dn  71U).  More  or  less  literally,  books 
were  believed  to  bo  kept  in  heaven,  generally  by 
one  of  the  seven  angels,  in  which  the  deeds  of  men 
were  recorded  (Eth.  Enoch  8961  9014--2,  Ascens. 
Isaiah  921).  In  the  final  assize  these  books  were 
opened  and  balanced,  and  the  future  of  the  indi- 
vidual was  determined  according  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  his  good  or  evil  deeds  (Eth.  Enoch  OP2, 15 
896iff.  9017. »  pir]:c  Aboth  3'-*,  Aseens.  Isaiah  922  ; 
cf.  Lk  102°,  Rev  35  13a  17s  2un  21-7).  The  difficulty 
in  such  a  mechanical  basis  of  judgment  was  to 
some  degree  mitigated  by  the  introduction  of  some- 
thing approaching  the  later  doctrine  of  super- 
erogation, by  which  the  merit  of  the  patriarchs 
could  be  transferred  to  the  Jews.  This  particular 
doctrine,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  distinctly 
in  the  days  of  Jesus,  although  later  the  transfer  of 
merits  from  the  patriarchs  is  distinctly  recognized. 
From  this  idea  of  the  assize,  in  which  sentences 
were  formally  passed  by  the  judge,  arose  the  two 
opposing  concepts  of  condemnation  and  acquittal. 
These  two  concepts  are  the  two  foci  of  much  of  the 
NT  teaching  concerning  the  outcome  of  conduct. 

While  Jesus  opposed  the  mercantile  conception 
of  rewards  and  punishment,  the  Day  of  Judgment 
occupied  a  central  position  in  His  teaching.  With 
Him  as  with  all  men  of  the  prophetic  type,  the 
Judgment  stretched  across  the  horizon  of  human 
destiny.  No  action  in  life  was  morally  neutral. 
A  man  would  give  account  at  the  Judgment  for 
the  very  words  which  he  spoke  (Mt  12S0).  It  was 
through  the  outcomes  of  life  that  Jesus  estimated 
conduct,  and  these  outcomes  converged  into  what 
the  Gospels  designate  the  consummation  of  the 
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age  ;  that  is,  the  great  catastrophe  in  which  the 
present  evil  age  comes  to  u.  close  and  the  new 
Messianic  age  begins. 

2.  The  terms  which  the  Gospels  represent  Jesus 
as  using  to  indicate  the  Day  of  Judgment  are 
various. 

(a)  Sometimes  the  great  event  which  would  determine  the 
final  destinies  of  men  is  called  expressly  '  the  day  of  judgment ' 
(Mt  1015  ll22- M  1236),  or  more  simply  '  the  judgment '  (Mt  5ai-  -- 
1241-M).    These  two  terms  are  essentially  the  same. 

(b)  In  one  instance  (Mt  1182-23)  the  'judgment  of  Gehenna' 
is  mentioned,  but  this  refers  not  so  much  to  the  Judgment-day 
itself  as  to  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  hypocrites  and 
sinners  (cf.  S&).  __ 

(c)  Parallel  with  these  terms  is  'that  day'  (Mt  7®,  Mk  13™, 
cf.  Mt  24-rc  2029,  Lk  1012).  it  is  in  this  term  that  the  day  is 
described  in  the  apocalypse  of  Mark  (cf.  Mk  12*),  for  the 
Second  Gospel  does  not  use  the  term  'the  day  of  judgment' 
Possibly  the  same  reference  is  to  be  found  in  the  sayings  of 
Jesus  recorded  in  Jn  1&&  26.    See  Day  (That). 

(d) '  The  day  of  the  Son  of  Man '  as  a  precise  expression  is 
found  only  in  Lk  172430,  where  the  thought  of  Judgment  is 
immediately  related  to  the  eschatological  reappearance  of 
Jesus  as  Christ.  A  similar,  although  not  a  precise,  reference  is 
to  be  found  in  other  passages  speaking  of  the  Parousia,  notably 
Mk  132«  1462  and  their  parallels. 

(p) '  The  last  day '  is  a  favourite  expression  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  to  denote  the  day  on  which  men  were  to  be  raised  from 
the  dead  (Jn  6s3-  -u  S4  lli*).  That  this  day  of  resurrection  is  to 
be  identified  with  the  Day  of  Judgment  appears  not  only  from 
the  entire  drift  of  the  Messianic  expectation  current  in  the  time 
of  Jesus,  but  also  expressly  in  Jn  12*3. 

3.  The  tiitw  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  was  not 
precisely  fixed  by  Jesus,  and  in  fact  He  is  said  to 
be  ignorant  concerning  it  (Mk  13s-)  ;  but  the 
(in  pels  represent  Him  as  announcing  its  coming 
before  His  contemporaries  die  (Mk  133"  C]||,  Alt  HP, 
cf.  Jn  2120"23),  and  this  was  the  expectation  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  in  general.  Notwithstanding 
the  indefiniteness  of  its  coming,  the  day  is  one  for 
which  all  should  be  watching  (Mk  1333- 35.37  14^, 
Lk  1218  2l36),  and  its  nearness  can  be  argued  from 
the  signs  of  the  times  (Mt  103)  as  well  as  from 
various  portents  described  in  the  phraseology  of 
prophecy  and  apocalyptic. 

Whether  Jesus  Himself  regarded  the  Judgment-day  as  in- 
volving the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  or  whether  He  regarded  the 
inevitable  destruction  of  the  Jewish  State  as  one  of  the  fore- 
runners of  the  Judgment,  will  remain  a  matter  of  dispute  until 
the  critical  composition  of  Mk  13  is  more  precisely  fixed.  On 
the  whole,  however,  in  view  of  Jesus'  forecast  of  the  punish- 
ment to  come  upon  the  Jewish  people  both  in  Galilee  and  in 
Jerusalem,  it  teems  probable  that  He  did  in  some  precise  way 
correlate  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  with  the  eschatological  Judg- 
ment. But  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  regard  that 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  as  exhausting  the  content  of  His 
expectation  of  His  Parousia.  The  punishment  inflicted  was  to 
be  universal,  not  Jewish.  Had  the  disciples  regarded  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  as  in  any  true  sense  the  Judgment  of  the  Parousia,  it 
is  inconceivable  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  other  portions  of 
the  NT  written  subsequent  to  a.d.  70  should  have  given  no  hint 
of  such  interpretation.  In  them  as  in  the  Synoptics  the  Judg- 
ment is  not  a  process  but  a  single  event,  future,  eschatological. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Fourth 
Gospel  appreciates  the  truth  to  which  attention  must  be 
)ir.w.-nth'  called,  namely,  that  while  the  Judgment  is  eschato- 
lo'_'kal(Jn  522-  27.  S)  30  iG8),  a  man  does  not  need  to  wait  until 
that  event  to  fix  his  destiny.  That  is  already  determined  by 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  Jesus  (Jn  &*■ 19  12^).  Such 
passages  as  contain  the  teaching  are,  however,  not  to  be  inter- 
preted as  indicating  a  loss  of  belief  in  the  coining  of  the  Judg- 
ment day  as  a  point  in  time,  but  rather  as  the  Johannine 
equivalent  and  supplement  of  the  Apostolic  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith. 

4.  The  Jmlffr  is  apparently  to  be  Jesus  Himself 
in  ilis  Messianic  capacity  (Mt  1330  24s0  0512.10.ai) 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  Synoptics  God  is  also 
referred  to  as  Judge  {Mt  IS-2  208  2211,  Lk  IS7). 
This  double  conception  is  to  be  found  also  in  the 
apocalyptic  literature,  and  is  easily  understood  by 
reterenro  to  the  representative  character  of  the 
Messi;,,,.  In  Lk  22s"  the  Apostles  are  also  re- 
garded as  judges  in  the  case  of  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel.  This  is  a  form  of  the  belief  in  the 
judicial  prerogatives  of  the  saints  which  seems  to 
have  been  current  in  the  early  Church  (cf.  1  C» 
to"  ),  and  may  be  inferred  also  from  the  request  of 
the  sons  of  Zcbedee  to  occupy  seats  on  the  right 
and  left  of  Jesus  when  He  came  in  His  kingdom 


( Mt  2021 1!  Mk  1(F).  The  Fourth  Gospel  represents 
Jesus  as  expressly  denying  (Jn  815  1247),  and  also 
as  affirming  that  He  is  the  Judge  (Jn  52-'. «.  30  gicj 
But  such  inconsistency  can  be  resolved  either  by 
considering  that  Jesus  at  one  time  is  thinking  of 
His  historical  and  at  another  of  His  eschatological 
duties,  or  by  a  reference  to  the  general  position  of 
the  Evangelist  that  the  mission  of  the  Christ  in 
His  historical  ministry  was  for  the  purpose  of 
salvation  rather  than  for  condemnation  (Jn  31G). 

5.  The  subjects  of  the  Judgment  arc  men  at 
large,  with  particular  reference  to  those  who  have 
come  in  contact  with  the  historical  Jesus,  includ- 
ing His  disciples.  The  question  as  to  whether 
those  who  never  heard  of  Jesus  are  to  be  subject 
to  this  Judgment  is  not  distinctly  raised  or  settled 
in  the  Gospels,  but  the  universality  of  the  Judg- 
ment seems  inevitable  from  Christ's  warnings 
notably  in  the  parable  of  the  Tares  (Mt  13-£">- 
■m-o.  47-50)  These  passages  further  indicate  that  at 
the  Day  of  Judgment  mankind  will  be  gathered 
together  before  the  Judgment-throne  by  the  angels 
— a  further  utilization  by  Jesus  of  u,  conventional 
Messianic  expectation. 

6.  The  awards  of  the  Judgment-day  are  :  (a)  for 
those  who  have  accepted  Him  as  Christ,  eternal 
life,  including  the  resurrection  (Mk  9*7  10"  12^ 
Mt  IfF- 2i  23«  Jn  5=9  (F-  «■  **■ ").  (b)  For  the  wicked 
the  Judgment-day  fixes  the  destiny  of  misery, 
which  is  described  in  a  variety  of  figures,  such  as 
the  Gehenna  fire  (Mk  04T,  Mt  5'-'2),  destruction 
(Mt  1028-29,  Mk  S™-37).  The  terror  of  the  day  is 
also  forecast  in  the  various  portents  with  which  it 
is  to  be  ushered  in,  drawn  from  the  figures  of 
prophecy  and  apocalypse  (Mt  24°- 8- 4U,  Mk  8"). 

7.  There  is  a  critical  question  as  to  whether 
many  of  these  sayings  concerning  a  Messianic 
Judgment-day  may  not  be  a  reflexion  of  the 
Apostolic  hope  rather  than  the  express  teaching 
of  Jesus.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  or 
all  passages  quoted  from  Mt  2o"1"'iC.  It  is  not 
possible,  however,  so  to  explain  all  the  teaching 
contained  in  the  Gospels.  Objective  criticism  must 
decide  that  many,  if  not  a  great  majority,  of  these 
sayings  come  from  Jesus  Himself.  The  only 
ground  upon  which  they  can  bs  rejected  as  genuine 
logia  is  the  dogmatic  presupposition  that  Jesus 
was  superior  to,  and  independent  of,  current  Mcssi- 
anism.  Such  a  position  is  difficult,  however,  in 
view  of  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  His  times,  and  His 
undoubted  expectation  that  He  would  return  with 
completed  Messianic  dignity.  It  is  an  unsafe 
method  of  criticism  which  determines  first  what 
Jesus  could  or  could  not  have  said,  and  then  makes 
this  determination  the  critical  criterion  by  which 
to  decide  His  relation  to  the  current  of  develop- 
ing Messianism.  His  superiority  to  the  apocalyptic 
expectation  of  His  contemporaries  is  no  more 
marked  than  His  use  of  certain  elements  of  their 
hope  for  the  coming  of  the  eschatological  Messianic 
era.  Yet  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  constantly  that 
here,  as  in  so  much  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  a  new 
content  is  given  by  Him  to  current  vocabularies 
and  concepts.  The  standards  of  judgment  are  no 
longer  those  of  the  apocalyptic  writers.  Ethnic 
prerogatives  are  swept  away.  A  man's  destiny  is 
to  be  settled  not  by  his  relation  to  Abraham,  but 
by  his  relation  to  God.  Not  even  those  who  called 
Him  '  Lord,'  but  those  who  did  God's  will,  were  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Care  bestowed  upon 
a  poor  disciple  was  an  assurance  of  the  bliss  of 
heaven.  Such  a  change  of  moral  values  carries 
Jesus  over  into  something  other  than  a  mechanical 
doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments  and  of  statu- 
tory merit.  Instead  of  a  balancing  of  good  deeda 
and  bad,  it  is  evident  from  both  the  Synoptics  and 
the  Fourth  Gospel  that  He  recognized  in  eternal 
life  the  summum  bonum,  which  is  quite  other  than 
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the  sensuous  joys  of  Enoch  and  some  of  the  Rabbis. 
Eternal  life  with  Jesus  is  not  an  artificial  reward, 
but  rather  the  consummation  of  personality  which 
is  determined  by  faith  and  relationship  with  God, 
and  includes  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  The 
Bay  of  Judgment,  however  else  it  may  be  used  by 
Jesus,  is  primarily  a  pedagogical  point  of  contact 
with  morals  and  religion.  It  is  an  integral  point 
of  His  teaching,  not  in  the  sense  that  it  was  an 
opportunity  for  God  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  the 
enemies  of  the  Jews,  but  in  that  it  expressed  the 
outcome  of  life,  which  is  always  to  be  lived  in  view 
of  an  impending  eturnity.  The  imagery  with  which 
He  clothes  this  fundamental  idea  is  Jewish,  and 
must  be  treated  in  the  same  method  as  all  pro- 
phetic imagery.  But  in  such  treatment  it.  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  Jesus  distinctly  teaches  that 
the  final  destiny  of  mankind  is  a  matter  that  lies 
beyond  death,  and  is  conditioned  by  one's  life  before 
death.  Any  constructive  use  of  the  concept,  of  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  as  it  is  described  in  the  Gospels, 
is  accordingly  subject  to  the  general  considerations 
which  must  obtain  in  the  constructive  use  of  the 
entire  Messianic  scheme  of  Judaism  as  it  appears 
in  the  XT.  So  far  as  Jesus  Himself  is  concerned, 
this  is  one  of  the  inevitable  problems  of  His  position 
as  a  revelation  of  God  in  terms  of  a  historically 
conditioned  individuality.  The  truth  of  Christi- 
anity in  this,  as  in  others  of  its  phases,  docs  not 
rise  and  fall  with  the  iinality  of  its  expository  and 
pedagogical  concepts.  Within  the  concept  of  the 
Day  of  Judgment  lies  the  profound  recognition  on 
the  part  of  Jesus  of  the  fact  that  a  man's  ultimate 
destiny  will  be  iixed  in  accordance  with  the  im- 
mutable laws  of  God.  To  be  saved  is  something 
more  than  to  win  the  blessings  of  an  acquittal  at 
the  Judgment-day  of  Judaism.  It  its  rather  to 
possess  a  quality  of  life  due  to  the  soul's  relation 
with  God  through  faith,  which  will  eventuate  in 
those  blessed  results  which  are  pictured  by  the 
Gospels  in  terms  of  the  apocalypse. 

li.    IX  THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  APOSTLES. — In  the 

teaching  of  the  Apostles  the  Day  of  Judgment  has 
a  position  quite  as  central  as  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus.  But  even  more  important  is  it  in  what 
may  be  called  their  system  of  teaching.  With 
them  as  with  Jesus,  the  chief  end  of  faith  is  the 
achievement  of  salvation,  that  is,  eternal  life  ;  but 
their  thought  is  more  formally  concentrated  on  the 
events  of  the  great  day.  St.  Paul  draws  out  the 
logical  relations  of  these  elements  more  elaborately 
than  any  of  the  other  NT  writers,  but  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  there  is  no  radical  difference  at  this 
point  between  him  and  them.  All  alike  held  that 
there  was  no  escaping  the  Judgment  of  God 
(Ko  «  cf.  He  9-7,  Gal  luf-  26"3-351-). 

1.  The  term  'day  of  judgment'  does  not  occur 
in  the  Pauline  teaching,  and  in  fact  only  in  2  Peter 
and  1  John.  The  day  is  commonly  denominated 
'the  judgment,'  and  even  more  frequently  is  re- 
ferred to  in  specific  phrases  as  'that  day 'or  *  the 
day'  (1  Co  31J).  With  this  must  be  identified  also 
the  '  day  of  Christ,'  although  the  term  has  a  some- 
what wider  connotation  (see  Day  of  Christ)  (1  Co 
la  55,  2  Co  1H,  Ph  l6- 10.  21G),  or  '  day  of  the  Lord  ' 
(1  Th  52).  In  one  or  two  instances  also  it  is 
called  '  the  great  day '  ( Jude u,  Rev  G17).  The  belief 
in  the  same  great  assize  is  to  be  seen  lying  behind 
the  idea  of  condemnation  (<e/»>a)  which  is  so  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  XT. 

2.  It  is  around  this  Day  of  Judgment,  as  one  of 
the  elements  in  the  establishing  of  the  Messianic 
era,  that  the  'judgment'  of  the  Apostles  continually 
circles.  All  of  them  referred  to  it  as  one  of  the 
tilings  to  be  assumed  as  believed  in  by  all  Chris- 
tians (He  62,  Kpifia).  It  might  seem  strange  to 
the  heathen  (Ac  IT"1),  but  it  was  one  of  the  ele- 
mentary expectations  of  all  Jews  and  proselytes. 


A„,-;„  4.1  «  j.  "*""*"  iy-  "<ciime  or  men  living 
du  ing  the  first  age  and  its  awards  would  be  final 
toi  the  eternity  which  then  began.  Its  subjects 
were  to  be  all  mankind,  as  St.  Paul  elaborately 
argues  in  the  opening  chapters  of  Romans.  They 
were  to  be  both  the  living  and  the  dead.  This  of 
course,  implies  the  bringing  of  the  dead  from  Sheol 
ana  theretore  accounts  for  the  exceptional  expres- 
sions which  speak  of  the  '  resurrection  of  judgment' 
Jn  JH,  ct.  Ae  lu«  Rev  20".  »}.  Such  a  rcsurrec 
tionot  the  dead  must  be  treated  as  something  other 
than  the  acquisition  of  the  body  of  the  resurrection, 
which  was  to  be  i  part  of  the  great  reward  of 
the  believer.  In  accordance  with  the  apocalyptic 
literature,  angels  were  also  to  be  judged,  and 
that,  too,  by  the  saints  (1  Co  0"iB). 

3.  ThL  universality  of  the  Judgment  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  much  of  the  discussion  coiucrniii"-  justi- 
fication by  faith.  The  Christians  believed  that 
they,  as  well  as  others,  were  to  stand  before  the 
Judgment-seat  of  Christ  to  give  an  account  of  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body.  The  conditions  of  ac- 
quittal at  the  Judgment  were  conceived  by  the 
Jerusalem  Church  as  including  participation  in  the 
blessings  promised  exclusively  to  Jews  as  sons  of 
Abraham.  In  the  case  of  the  party  of  the  circum- 
cision, at  least,  it  was  the  belief  of  the  Jerusalem 
Church  that  believing  Jews  and  proselytes  alone 
were  to  be  acquitted  in  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
The  Pauline  position,  that  any  onewho  had  accepted 
Jesus  as  Christ  was  to  be  acquitted,  was  exposed 
to  certain  misapprehensions.  On  the  one  hand,  St. 
Paul  insisted  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  those 
who  believed  in  Jesus  as  Christ  to  be  .subject  to  the 
haw  as  a  statutory  enactment ;  on  the  other  hand, 
he  was  aware  that  the  Christian  life  was  far  enough 
from  being  in  absolute  conformity  with  the  will  of 
God.  How  then  could  believers  hope  to  be  ac- 
quitted? His  reply  is  that  they  Know  they  are  to 
be  acquitted  because  they  have  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  first  instalment  of  the  heritage  of  salvation. 
Hisanswer  to  Ihe  consequent  question  why  a  man 
who  no  longer  feared  condemnation  at  the  Judg- 
ment of  God  should  be  good,  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  vital  of  his  ethical  teachings.  It  amounts  to 
this:  Realize  in  conduct  the  moral  possibilities 
of  the  regenerate  self.  His  answer  to  the  more 
particular  question  as  to  what  should  happen  to 
erring  Christians  at  the  Judgment  is  equally  pro- 
found. In  1  Co  310  he  argues  that  the  foundation 
of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  must  always  abide,  but 
that  the  building  which  each  believer  erects  upon 
this  foundation  may  be  worthless.  His  figure 
clearly  teaches  that  the  Christian  is  subject  to  the 
Judgment  as  truly  as  any  one  else,  and  that  al- 
though he  will  be  given  the  body  of  the  resurrection 
and  the  other  blessings  of  salvation,  he  will  also 
suffer  certain  losses.  At  this  point,  therefore, 
there  is  to  be  seen  the  rudiments  of  a  logical 
doctrine  as  to  rewards  and  punishment  which  is 
far  enough  from  the  mechanical  expectation  cf  the 
apocalypses.  And,  further,  it  must  be  added  that 
the  early  Church  believed  that  it  was  possible  even 
for  those  who,  so  far  as  could  1  ,e  judged  by  ordinary 
standards,  had  accepted  Jesus  as  Christ,  to  fall 
away  and  be  ultimately  lost.  Christians  were 
always  in  danger  of  committing  sins  which  at  the 
Judgment  would  shut  them  out  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  (Gal  o21,  1  Co  G'-1-10-11,  Ro  133  1423).  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  from  sucli  teaching,  that  St.  Paul 
moved  over  into  the  moral  as  distinct  from  the 
purely  formal  field.  The  Judgment-day  is  some- 
thing other  than  the  time  of  registering  the  arbi- 
trary decrees  of  God,  and  becomes  the  time  when 
the  ultimate  destinies  of  men  are  determined  by 
their  actual  moral  conditions,  these  conditions  in- 
cluding, rather  than  being  supplanted  by,  faith  in 
Jesus. 
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i.  The  details  of  the  day  are  not  clearly  worked 
out  by  the  Apostles.  In  their  case,  as  in  that  of 
Jesus*  there  is  the  double  expectation  that  both 
God  and  Jesus  will  be  the  Judge.  In  the  Apostolic 
thought,  however,  the  recognition  of  Jesus  as 
Judge  (assisted,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  by 
the  saints,  1  Co  6'-)  is  very  distinct.  He  is  to  sit 
upon  the  throne,  and  mankind  is  to  stand  before 
Him,  and  bow  to  Him,  and  be  subject  to  Him.  At 
the  same  time  the  correlation  between  His  position 
and  that  of  God  is  distinctly  made  (Ro  2,c).  He  is 
to  be  God's  agent,  and  at '  the  end '  is  to  give  over 
the  kingdom  to  the  Father  (1  Co  1524). 

5.  In  the  Apocalypse  there  are  two  Judgment- 
days  spoken  of.  The  first,  which  is  established  at 
the  appearance  of  Jesus,  is  confined  to  the  worldly 
powers,  and  Satan  is  then  bound  and  shut  up  in 
the  abyss  (Rev  20l_s).  Then  follows  the  reign  of 
Christ  on  earth  for  a  thousand  years,  which  is 
ushered  in  by  the  resurrection  of  the  martyrs 
(204"6).  At  the  end  of  this  period  of  one  thousand 
years  the  great  day  of  God  (1614)  comes,  in  which 
all  those  believers  who  survive  and  the  members 
of  the  one  thousand  years'  kingdom  are  carried  up 
to  heaven,  and  all  the  dead  are  raised  to  stand 
before  the  Judgment-seat  of  God  (20l=- 15).  Here 
again  there  must  be  a  distinction  drawn  between 
the  idea  of  the  ascension  from  Sheol  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  body  of  the  resurrection.  At  this 
final  Judgment  the  evil  are  sent  to  the  lake  of 
fire  (2I8),  where  they  continue  in  endless  misery. 
In  this  last  Judgment  it  may  be  noticed  also  that 
one's  future  is  determined  "by  the  records  in  the 
books  of  the  Judge  {201-- 1J). 

6.  As  in  the  case  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  the 
award  at  the  Day  of  Judgment  for  the  wicked  is 
eternal  condemnation,  which  is  described  in  u, 
variety  of  ways,  chief  among  which  are  '  destruc- 
tion,' '  fire,'  and  '  death,'  the  general  term  for 
such  misery  being  the  anthropomorphic  expression 
'  wrath  of  God.'  For  believers  there  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  salvation  which,  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  marks  the  completion  of  that  eternal  life 
already  begun  in  the  earthly  life  of  the  believer 
through  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  in  the  believer's 
heart. 

7.  It  is  improbable  that  the  Church  of  the  NT 
times  ever  ceased  to  think  of  the  Day  of  Judgment 
as  a  distinct  point  in  time,  and  of  the  coming  of 
Christ  as  a  definite  event  of  the  future  (Ac  24=5,  Ro 
23).  See  Parousia.  Such  late  books  as  Jude  and 
2  Peter  are  particularly  emphatic  as  to  His  coining, 
although  the  writer  of  2  Peter  is  obviously  per- 
plexed at  the  delay  in  the  return  of  Jesus  (2P  34). 

8.  It  is  at  this  point,  however,  that  one  realizes 
more  clearly  than  ever  the  impossibility  of  treat- 
ing any  one  of  the  particular  elements  of  the 
Christian  eschatological  Messianic  hope  apart  from 
the  others.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  origin 
of  the  hope.  In  so  far  as  it  is  not  the  outcome  of 
the  historical  facts  of  Jesus'  life,  death,  and  resur- 
rection, it  is  the  bequest  of  Judaism  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  As  such,  its  component  elements 
arc  really  phases  of  one  hope,  and  are  so  inextric- 
ably combined  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to 
separate  them.  The  Parousia,  the  Day  of  Christ, 
the  Day  of  Judgment,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  are  all  alike  different  aspects  of  the  same 
great  event  toward  which  the  whole  creation 
moves.  They  all  embody  the  fundamental  ex- 
pectation of  early  Christianity,  that  the  Christ  who 
had  been  crucilied  would  shortly  return  to  estab- 
Jis  i  His  Messianic  kingdom.  In  such  an  estab- 
lishment there  was  involved  the  punishment  of  all 
those  who  were  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  His 
Christ,  as  well  as  the  rewarding  of  those  who  were 
His  loyal  subjects.  Its  terrors  were  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  being  figurative  to  the  early  Christians. 


From  the  time  of  Pentecost  onwards  men  were  first 
warned  of  the  approach  of  the  Judgment  which  all 
Jews  expected,  and  were  then  told  how  by  faith  in 
Jesus  as  Christ  and  Lord  they  might  gain  acquittal 
in  that  Judgment.  It  is  further  noteworthy  that 
in  all  matters  relating  to  the  future  condition  of 
mankind  and  the  method  of  escaping  punishment 
and  winning  salvation  at  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
all  the  Christian  writers  are  essentially  at  one! 
Differences  in  emphasis  and  methods  of  presents^ 
tion  should  not  be  permitted  to  obscure  this  identity 
in  elementals. 

Such  an  expectation  embodies  both  permanent 
and  transitory  elements.  Those  are  transitory 
which  depend  upon  an  impossible  cosmology  and  a 
literal  monarchical  conception  of  God's  relation 
to  the  world.  Those  are  permanent  which  em- 
body the  immutable  laws  of  the  moral  world  and 
the  facts  of  the  historical  Jesus  (including  His 
resurrection).  To  distinguish  between  these  two 
groups  of  elements  is  not  difficult  for  the  historical 
student,  and  will  result  in  a  larger  appreciation  of 
the  fundamental  truth -of  an  apocalyptically  con- 
ceived Judgment-day.    See  also  Eschatology. 

Literature. — This  is  voluminous,  but  it  is  often  dogmatic 
and  apologetic  in  character.  The  unhist.oriual  method  of  treat- 
ment will  be  found  set  forth  in  all  the  old  treatises  on  theology. 
On  the  Day  of  Jahweh  see  J.  M.  P.  Smith,  '  The  Dav  of  Yahweh,' 
AJTk,  1001,  p.  501  f.  Views  of  Judaism  may  be  found  in 
Bousset,  Relig.  des  Judentums,  245,  248;  Weber,  Jiid.  TheolA 
§  88 ;  Charles,  Crit.  Hist,  of  Eschatology ;  Volz,  Jiid.  Eschat- 
ologie.  For  general  treatment  see  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus, 
ii.  274  f.,  360 f.;  Mathews,  itfessi an ic  Hope  in  theUT;  Muirhead, 
Eschatology  of  Jesus ;  Haupt,  Eschalot.  Aussagen.  J.Weiss 
(Die  Predigt  Jesu  vom  Reiche  Gottes),  Wernle  (Beginnings  of 
Christianity),  Fiebig  (Der  M ensekensohn,  Lect  iv.),  and  Balden- 
sperger  (Das  Selbstbewusstsein  Jesu)  treat  the  subject  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Judaism,  and  of  Jesus'  teaching  concerning  His 
relation  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  Teichmann  (Die  Paulin.  Vor- 
stellungen  von  Auferstehung  «hd  Gericht),  Kennedy  (St.  PauVs 
Conceptions  of  the  Last  Things),  Kabisch  (Eschatol.  des  Paulus) 
discuss  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  on  the  subject.  In  general  see 
Biblical  Theologies,  esp.  those  of  Beyschlag  and  Weiss,  and  art. 
'  Parousia '  in  Hastings'  DB.  SH  AILER  MATHEWS. 

DAY  (THAT).— It  was  near  the  close  of  His 
ministry  that  the  Lord  began  to  speak  especially 
of  the  Last  Tilings.  At  an  early  stage  we  find  a 
reference  to  'that  day'  (Mt7~).  The  hypocrites 
will  plead  in  vain,  in  that  day,  how  they  had  pro- 
fessed Christ.  The  day  is  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
the  day  of  the  sealing  of  citizenship  in  the  King- 
dom of  heaven.  There  is  also  a  reference  to  'that 
day  '  in  the  Commission  to  the  Apostles.  It  will 
be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  iii  that  day  than  for  a 
city  that  will  not  receive  them  (Lk  1012).  Here 
the  parallel  denunciation  in  the  First  Gospel  gives 
'in  the  day  of  judgment*  (Mt  10J5).  Thus  'that 
day'  is  a  phrase  to  denote  the  terrible  day  which 
is  ever  imminent,  the  day  of  Christ's  coming  to 
judge  the  world  and  inaugurate  His  universal 
reign.  But  among  His  last  words  the  Lord  in- 
cluded warnings  of  the  fate  of  Jerusalem  as  well 
as  of  the  doom  of  the  world.  These  messages 
about  the  end  of  the  city  and  the  end  of  the  world 
are  intertwined  in  the  Synoptic  records  of  the  close 
of  His  ministry.  Reasonable  care  should  not  fail 
to  disentangle  the  threads.  The  expression  'in 
that  day'  is  used,  for  instance,  to  refer  quite 
plainly  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (Lk  IT31 ;  in  Mk. 
and  Mt.  '  those  days ').  But  then  the  phrase  has 
its  usual  significant  euphemistic  use  for  the  day  or 
Christ's  coming  in  judgment  in  all  three  Gospels 
where  they  recount  the  Lord's  solemn  warnings  to 
be  ready  (Mt  243*,  Mk  133-,  Lk  21M).  'That  day 
is  in  the  foreknowledge  of  God  alone ;  it  will  come 
on  the  whole  world  as  a  snare  to  the  unready.  It 
may  be  immediate  in  its  coming  {Lk  1240),  and  it 
will  be  quick  as  lightning  when  it  does  come  (Jttt 
24-7).  Evidently  '  that  day '  is  an  epoch  ;  not  an 
era,  but  the  beginning  of  one  era  and  the  end  or 
another.     '  That  day 5  of  the  revelation  of.  the  hon 
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of  Man  -will  be  as  sudden  and  final  as  the  experi- 
ences of  Noah  ami  Lot  appeared  to  cacli  (Lie  17su). 
As  the  end  of  this  present  age  i*  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  in  glory  of  Christ  and  His  redeemed, the 
allusion  to  'that  day'  at  the  Last  Supper  may 
be  understood  in  the  same  sense  as  hitherto.  In 
'that  day' the  Kingdom  shall  be  established,  and 
all  things  shall  be  new,  and  the  King  will  drink 
the  new  wine  first  again  in  'that  day'  (Mk  14-°, 
Mt  26-D).  On  this  pathetic  promise  of  the  Saviour 
on  the  eve  of  His  crucifixion  Irenams  comments  : 
'promisit  .  .  o^tendens,  ct  ha-rcditatcm  terra;  in 
qua  bibitur  nova  generatio  ritis,  ct  carnahm  rv- 
surrectioncni  discipulorum  Ejus    (v.  xxxiii.  1), 

St.  John's  references  to  '  that  day '  arc  to  an  era, 
however,  rather  than  to  an  epoch  (.In  1420  l(i-3-  -u). 
'In  that  day'  the  disciples  shall  recognize  their 
Lord's  Divinity,  and  pray  to  the  Father  in  His 
name.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  therefore,  the  phrase 
describes  the  era  which  had  its  beginning  at 
Pentecost  when  the  Holy  Spirit  was  bestowed  so 
fully  upon  the  Church. 

Literature.—  Cremer,  Eibl.-Thenl.  />r.  s.v.  f,u.ipa;  Hastings' 
DU,  art-  ' Eschatologv  of  the  NT';  lVwhlag,  ST  Theol.  i 
19°ff-  W.  IJ.  FRAXKLAND. 

DAYSPRING.— The  dawn  or  beginning  of  the 
day ;  cf.  for  the  word  1  S  &x,  Job  381- ;  in  NT  only 
Lk  l78  (dra-roXiJ),  but  cf.  the  prophecy  quoted  Mt 
4ia  (#<3s  avtreiXev  aCrroh).  Zacharias  saw,  in  the  re- 
markable events  taking  place,  the  coming  of  the 
new  day  and  the  dawning  of  hope  for  Israel :  '  the 
Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  hath  visited  and  wrought 
redemption  for  his  people'  {v.68) ;  'the  day  spring 
from  on  high  shall  visit  us'  (RV  fut.  MB).  'Am- 
riWeiv  is  often  used  for  the  rising  of  the  sun  (Mt 
13s,  ilk  1G3,  Ja  ln)  and  stars  (Nu  24",  2  P  llu),  and 
acaroXij,  either  in  sing,  or  plur.  form,  for  the  East 
(Mt21-2etc).  In  Rev  7=  1613  fatov  is  added,  and 
there  RV  substitutes  'sunrising'  for  AV  'east.' 
In  LXX  dvaroK-fi  occurs  for  the  rising  of  the  moon 
(Is  60ia).  Light  frequently  stands  for  salvation  and 
deliverance  (Is  5810  60\  Mai  4-,  Lk  2=-),  and  was 
specially  applied  to  the  Messiah,  cf.  Jn  1°  etc.,  Eph 
5U  (see  Edersheim,  Lifr.  and  Times,  ii.  ICG).  For 
avaroXij  e$  S^ovs  in  Lk  i78  Vnlg.  has  oriens  ex  alto. 

'E£  v\l>ov$,  'from  on  high,' presents  some  difficulty, 
as  dawn  does  not  come  from  on  high  ;  perhaps  the 
ref.  to  a  bright  shining  star  is  more  in  keeping 
(Meyer) ;  '  He  is  the  Daystar  from  on  high,  bring- 
ing a  new  morning  to  those  who  sit  in  the  darkness 
and  death-shadows  of  the  world'  (Liddon,  Bamp. 
Lect.5  p.  24S).  Godet  would  connect  these  words 
with  £TD.ffK4\}/<rra.i  ('it  is  from  the  bosom  of  Divine 
mercy  that  this  star  comes  down,  and  it  does  not 
rise  upon  humanity  until  after  it  has  descended 
and  has  been  made  man '),  but  this  seems  hardly 
necessary;  e'£  iffovi  represents  'from  God,'  and 
dvaroXi}  £$  Cf  ovs  is  simply  '  God's  Messiali '  (Dalman, 
The  Words  of  Jesus,  pp.  223,  224). 

A  different  translation  is  based  on  the  fact  that  antra).*  in 
LXX  stands  several  times  for  rns,  a  '  shoot '  or  '  branch,'  one  of 
the  prophetic  names  of  the  Messiah  (Jer  23\  Zee  38  0*- ;  cf. 
Jer  40[33p»  Theod.).  So  Edersheim  :  'Although  almost  all 
modern  authorities  are  against  me,  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
that  the  expression  rendered  "dayspring"  is  not  here  the 
equivalent  of  the  Heb.  r\m  Branch'  (op.  tit.  i.  158 n.).  But  it 
seems  a  fatal  objection  that  none  of  the  other  expressions  in 
the  passage  correspond  ('to  shine  upon'  i^«>«i,  'to  guide' 
MM-EvOuvai);  and  i-  tyiv;  causes  much  greater  difficulty  (cf.  Is 
111).  Bleek  wishes  to  combine  the  two  meanings  by  supposing 
aplayof  words  on  the  sprouting  branch  and  the  rising  star  ; 
no  Hebrew  word  will  bear  the  double  meaning,  but  LXX  comes 
near  identifying  this  Messianic  name  with  the  appearance  of 
■  light  when  it  renders  Is  4^('  in  that  day  shall  the  branoh(n?V)  of 
the  Lord  be  beautiful  and  glorious ')  by  i-riAa^n  i  Ou;  i»  faux? 
farce  3o'|m,'.  If  the  source  of  Lk.  be  Aramaic,  *t«roAij  may  stand 
for  some  other  word ;  cf.  its  use  for  n:i  '  brightness '  (Is  eo"), 
and  in  one  MS,  Q™s,  for  mi  '  rising '  (Is  603).  See  the  Comm.  of 
Godet  and  Plummer,  in  loc.  W.  H.  DUNDAS. 


DEAD,  THE  (0| .  ™™|)._l.  The  reverence  and 
regard  due  from  the  living  to  the  dead,  according 
to  the  ideas  which  the  Jews  shared  with  other 
nations,  are  clearly  illustrated  in  the  Gospels.  All 
honour  is  paid  to  the  corpse  in  preparation  for 
burial:  it  is  anointed  with  spices  and  unguents 
»',  Lk  23*  Jn  ltau;  cf.  win      ~ 


what  Jesus  says 


(Mk  16', 

??k.  lf\  anjJ  trapped  in  iitting  cerements'fMk 
lu*  etc.).  Reverent  burial  is  given,  the  funeral 
tram  following  the  body  borne  uncoffincd  upon  a 
bier  (Lk  7"-1J).  The  omission  of  any  mention  of 
burial  in  the  case  of  Lazarus  in  the  parable  (Lk 
10"),  as  contrasted  with  the  case  of  the  rich  man, 
who  '  had  a  funeral,'  bespeaks  a  poor  abject.  The 
dead  arc  bewailed  by  kinsfolk  (Jn  IP1-33),  by 
sympathetic  neighbours,  and  by  hired  mourners 
(Mko13,  Mt0-3>.  Jesus  in  the  noteworthy  sayinn- 
m  Lk  9"  (  =  Mt  b--).  'Let  the  dead  bury  their 
dead,'  overrides  a  chief  charge  on  filial  atlection, 
the  burial  of  a  father,  as  He  emphasizes  the  para- 
mount claims  of  discipleship.  Such  observances 
are  not  only  the  expression  of  natural  grief ;  they 
involve  belief  in  the  continued  existence  of  the 
dead,  as  is  also  the  case  with  other  forms  'if  duty 
to  the  dead  such  as  are  insisted  on  in  the  Talmud. 
E.g.  their  wishes  arc  to  be  respected  and  fulfilled 
{Git.  146),  they  are  free  from  all  obligation  {Shab. 
30n),  it  is  unlawful  to  speak  evil  of  them  (Berakh. 
19(i) — cf.  the  familiar  proverb,  De  mortuis  nil  nisi 
bonum. 

2.  The  teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  the  dead. — 
Whatever  may  be  gathered  from  the  words  of 
Jesus  touching  the  state  of  the  dead  is  to  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  the  current  Jewish  beliefs 
of  His  day,  to  sec  how  far  He  sanctions  such 
beliefs,  and  in  what  respects  He  corrects  and 
modifies  them.  The  tenets  of  the  Sadducees, 
denying  the  resurrection,  future  retribution,  and 
indeed  any  continuance  of  personal  being  after 
death,  constituted  a  sectarian  opinion  from  the 
standpoint  of  later  Judaism.  The  Sadducees,  it  is 
true,  seemed  to  adhere  to  the  older  teaching  of  the 
OT,  wherein  for  the  most  part  nothing  is  allowed 
concerning  the  dead  (rcpha  im)  but  a  thin,  shadowy 
existence  in  Shcol.  They  were,  however,  influenced 
in  this  respect  by  Hellenism  and  their  affectation 
of  culture  rather  than  by  zeal  for  the  earlier  Jewish 
faith  (Schiirer,  HJP  II.  ii.  38 f.).  The  common 
belief,  illustrated  in  the  later  literature  of  Judaism, 
was  virtually  that  of  the  Pharisees,  who  held  that 
the  soul  is  imperishable,  that  rewards  and  punish- 
ments follow  this  life  under  the  earth  (cf.  Lat. 
inferi),  that  for  the  wicked  there  is  an  eternal  im- 
prisonment, but  for  the  righteous  a  resurrection  to 
eternal  life  (Jos.  BJ  ii.  8;  Ant.  xviii.  1).  This 
resurrection  is  connected  with  the  glory  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom. 

Jesus  definitely  repudiates  the  Sadducean  view 
(Mk  12-4,  ^),  and  endorses,  as  to  its  substance,  that 
of  the  Pharisees.  (For  a  different  view,  cf.  E. 
White,  Life  in  Christ,  eh.  16).  In  His  dealing 
with  the  Sadducees  and  their  catch-question  on 
this  subject  (Mk  l-J18--7  and  parallels),  He  teaches 
that  the  dead  are  really  alive  and  in  a  state  of 
consciousness.  So  also  in  the  parable  of  the  Rich 
Man  and  Lazarus  (Lk  161Bff-)>  with  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  experiences  of  misery  aim  bliss  aa 
entered  upon  by  souls  after  death.  This  parable 
also  favours  the  belief  in  the  soul's  direct  and 
immediate  entrance  upon  this  new  conscious  state, 
as  do  our  Lord's  words  in  Lk  23"13  '  To-day  shalt 
thou  be  with  me  in  paradise.5  We  are  not, 
however,  to  allow  a  literal  interpretation  of  His 
language  in  this  connexion  to  dominate  our  appre- 
ciation of  what  the  Gospels  afford  as  regards  belief 
concerning  the  state  of  the  dead.  The  expression 
'Abraham's bosom,'  e.g.,  is  of  no  dogmatic  value  to 
us,  though  suitable  and  significant  to  the  men  of 
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our  Lord's  day.  Similarly  with  the  other  pictorial 
elements  ;  they  are  only  of  the  same  order  as  the 
imagery  with  which  other  faiths  have  invested 
ideal  concerning  the  hereafter.  The  matter  of 
abiding  importance  here  is  the  teaching  that  at 
death  a  judgment  already  takes  effect,  the  portion 
of  the  soul  in  the  after  life  being  determined  with 
direct  reference  to  the  life  lived  in  the  present 
world,  with  results  that  may  be  in  startling  con- 
trast to  the  estimates  of  a  man  and  his  condition 
formed  by  his  fellow-men  here.  This  conception 
seems  to  find  expression  in  a  symbol  found  on  early 
Christian  tombs  in  Phrygia,  viz.  an  open  book  or 
set  of  tabcllfc,  which  Ramsay  explains  as  '  indicat- 
ing death  and  the  judgment  of  God  after  death; 
the  tablets  are  open  to  indicate  that  the  process  of 
judgment  has  begun'  (see  art.  in  Expositor,  March 
1905,  p.  223). 

Such  a  representation  of  the  condition  of  the 
dead  in  Hades  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood 
as  excluding  a  remoter  crisis  in  the  soul's  history, 
such  as  is  suggested  by  the  prominent  NT  concep- 
tion of  '(Adjudgment  and  'the  day  of  judgment.' 
As  Weiss  says,  the  retribution  thus  set  forth  as 
befalling  a  soul  in  Hades  '  does  not  exclude  an 
ultimate  decision  as  to  its  linal  fate'  (Theol.  of 
NT,  i.  p.  156  note,  Eng.  tr.).  'Abraham's  bosom' 
or  'Paradise,'  moreover,  does  not  denote  «,  linal 
and  'perfect  consummation  and  bliss,'  in  the  escha- 
tological  views  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ. 
The  resurrection  lies  beyond.  Jesus  in  His  en- 
counter with  the  Sadducees  uses  the  language  of 
His  time,  and  speaks  of  the  resurrection  as  a 
transition  and  crisis  awaiting  the  dead  (Mk  12-5, 
Mt  22-°).  The  wording  of  the  Lukan  account 
(2035)  is  particularly  noticeable — oi  8k  Kara^Lwdivres 
toO  al2vos  ine'tvou  rvxeiv  <>.  riji  deatfrdffewr  -rijs  4k 
vtKftiv.  There  is  an  '  age  to  come '  (rather  than 
world,'  see  Dal  man,  Wurtc  Jcsu,  Eng.  tr.  p.  153), 
which  is  to  be  attained  by  those  that  shall  have 
been  deemed  worthy  of  it,  an  age  evidently  to  be 
thought  of  as  ushered  in  by  the  resurrection  from 
among  the  dead.  That  age  (  =  'the  kingdom' 
elsewhere),  embodying  the  highest  hopes  of  the 
Jews  for  the  hereafter,  answers  to  all  the  highest 
conceptions  as  to  human  destiny  found  amongst 
people  of  other  faiths.  And  evidently  it  is  not 
immediately  attained  at  death,  according  to  the 
language  of  Jesus.  If,  then,  an  accumulation  of 
weighty  considerations  seems  to  some  to  support 
the  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state  for  those  who 
have  passed  from  this  life  —  a  doctrine  already 
familiar  to  the  Jews  in  our  Lord's  time  (see  Sal- 
mond,  Chr.  Doct,  of  Immortality,  p.  345  f.) — the 
teaching  of  the  Gospels  oilers  no  definite  opposi- 
tion. A  state,  i.e.,  not  simply  of  vague  gloom  or 
attenuated  being,  but  of  vivid  consciousness ;  for 
the  blessed  dead  '  a  condition  in  fellowship  with 
God,  containing  in  itself  the  germ  of  an  everlasting 
heavenly  life  towards  which  it  tends '  (Wcndt,  Lehrc 
Jcsu,  Eng.  tr.  i.  p.  223),  with  progress  and  growth 
from  more  to  more  ;  and  in  the  case  of  others,  a 
atate  af lording  room  for  the  hope  that  there  a 
solution  is  to  be  found  for  a  multitude  of  otherwise 
inscrutable  life  problems  in  regard  to  man's  salva- 
tion. Such  comfortable  words  as  Jn  14--a  17-4  do 
not  con  diet  with  this  conception  as  regards  the 
state  of  the  blessed  dead,  and  they  are  to  be 
thought  of  as  being  'with  Christ'  in  u,  manner 
which  is  '  very  far  better*  (Ph  1-J)  than  what  may 
be  known  m  the  present  life. 

Salmond  (op.  cit.  ch.  5),  arguing  on  the  whole  against  the 
ao  'trine  or  an  intermediate  state,  relies  mainly  on  the  fact  that 
no  positive  doctrine  of  this  kind  is  found  in  Christ's  words,  and 
observe  that  towards  this  subject  'His  attitude  is  one  of 
Bi.nih^nt  reserve  ;  but  this  argumcnlum  e  silentio  of  itself 

Jhn.  i"8t*Jr\.n?Uch  ?"e  Way  a9  the  other'  Tnose  who  maintain 
that  death  brings  irrevocable  doom  to  all  and  admits  inline- 
diately  to  full  and  final  destiny,  are  hard  pressed  by  manifold 


difficulties.  What  expedients  they  are  driven  to  in  order  to 
mitigate  these  are  illustrated,  e.g.,  in  Randies'  After  Death 
The  author  eagerly  urges  how  much  is  possible  in  the  way  of 
repentance  and  pardon  even  in  articulo  mortis:  'After  all 
intercourse  between  the  dying  and  their  friends  has  ceased  a 
saving  work  of  God  proceeds ' ;  '  repentance  and  faith,  pardon 
and  sanctification,  may  proceed  with  speed  and  power  Buch  as 
were  never  evinced  in  previous  years'  (p.  250f.>.  Greatly  to 
the  credit  of  his  heart,  in  anxiously  maintaining  his  position  he 
also  advances  considerations  which  lead,  he  thinks,  to  the  con- 
clusion that '  the  proportion  of  the  finally  lost  to  the  saved  will 
he  about  as  the  proportion  of  the  criminal  part  of  England's 
population  to  all  the  rest'  (p.  244  f.)!  The  consideration  "of  the 
solemn  subject  of  final  destiny  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
article. 

3.  Christ's  figurative  use  of  the  term  'dead.'— 
The  use  of  the  term  as  descriptive  of  a  certain 
spiritual  condition,  unperceiving,  unresponsive,  is 
illustrated  in  the  saying  of  Lk  9°°,  quoted  above. 
In  Lk  15-1  it  occurs  as  tantamount  to  '  lost.'  The 
dead  spoken  of  in  Jn  5'-'1"211,  to  whom  the  Son  gives 
eternal  life,  are  so  described  in  virtue  of  their  con- 
dition prior  to  their  believing  on  Him. 

Literature.  —  Artt.  '  Eschatotogy'  and  'Resurrection'  in 
Hastings'  1)12;  ' Esc hato logy '  and  'Dead*  in  Encyc.  Bibl.; 
'Duty  to  the  Dead'  in  Jewish  Encyc.;  Schiirer,  HJP  (as 
quoted);  Weiss,  Lib.  Theol.  of  NT,  Eng.  tr.  in  the  relative  S{; 
Wendt,  Teaehin-j  of  Jesus,  Eng.  tr.  in  the  relative  55 ;  Stevens 
Theol.  of  NT,  p.  1C6;  Salmond,  Christian  Doctrine  of  Immor- 
tality :  Drummond,  The  Jewish  Messiah ;  Stanton,  The  Jewish 
and  the  Christian  Messiah;  Luckock,  After  Death;  Randies, 
After  Death ;  Beet,  Last  Things ;  White,  Life  in  Christ. 

J.  S.  Clemens. 

DEAF  AND  DUMB.— 1.  Link  between  deafness 
and  dumbness. — (a)  It  appears  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate these  two  maladies  of  deafness  and  dumbness, 
whether  one  approaches  them  from  the  standpoint 
cither  of  the  scientist  or  of  the  student.  The 
consequence  of  the  former  disease  is  that  the  sense 
of  hearing. is  diminished  or  abolished;  the  conse- 
quence of  the  latter  is  that  the  power  of  articulat- 
ing sounds  is  defective  or  impossible.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  physiological  connexion  between  the 
maladies  ;  but  the  acute  stage  of  cither  leaves  the 
patient  now  with  a  correspondent  incapacity  of 
hearing,  now  with  a  correspondent  incapacity  for 
speaking.  The  acutest  form  of  these  maladies  is 
seen  when  congenital ;  then  the  link  is  observed  at 
its  closest :  the  maladies,  so  to  speak,  draw  into 
one,  and  the  remedies  which  surgery  or  treatment, 
and  the  artilicial  aids  of  hand,  or  lip,  or  sign 
language  can  alibrd,  are  invariably  applied  as  if 
these  maladies  had  some  common  source  and  u, 
unity  of  their  own. 

(b)  This  conception  of  an  inherent  unity  between 
deafness  and  dumbness  is  curiously  illustrated  by 
the  Greek  adjective  with  which  this  article  is 
chiefly  concerned.  kw<j>js  is  derived  from  the  root 
kott,  i.e.  that  which  is  smitten,  crushed,  or  blunted, 
opposed  to  6£vs,  'sharp,'  'keen.'  Thus  Kw<p6s  is. 
used  in  Homer  of  a  blunt  weapon,*  of  the  dumb 
earth  f  [cp.  Lat.  bruta  tcllus],  and,  with  a  wonder- 
ful picturesqueness,  of  the  noiselessness  of  a  wave 
before  it  crashes  upon  the  shingle.  J  It  is  thus 
only  by  a  slight  metaphorical  turn  that  the  adjec- 
tive stands  to  describe  the  impairment  or  loss  of 
powers  of  the  mind  or  body ;  and  so  of  vision,  of 
hearing,  and  articulating. 

2.  Inferences  in.  the  Gospels.— In  the  Gospels 
kw0os  (the  word  is  not  found  outside  them  in  the 
NT)  is  applied  only  to  the  two  maladies  under 
discussion,  i.e.  to  describe  the  dwarfed  and  blunted 
powers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Indeed,  as  it  fur- 
nishes a  common  description  of  both  maladies,  a 
less  careful  student  would  be  in  danger,  at  least  in 
the  chief  characteristic  passage  (Mk  731'37),  of  mis- 
rendering,  or  lather  misapplying,  the  adjective, 
which  plainly  signiBes  *  deaf.''  But  later  in  the 
same  Gospel  (9-5)  Kw^is  probably  means  'dumb. 
This  free  transference  of  the  adjective  by  the  same 
writer,  as  descriptive  now  of  the  one  malady  and 
now  of  the  other,  is  clearly  not  due  to  any  scientific 
*  II.  xi.  390.  \  II.  xxiv.  ii.  t  II-  xiv.  !«• 
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knowledge*  of  the  Second  Evangelist ;  it  was  enough 
for  him  that  it  connoted  the  crushing,  maiming  char- 
acter of  both  diseases.  It  is  curious  to  notti  that 
even  St.  Luke  the  physician,  in  the  three  passages 
in  which  the  word  occurs,  uses  K<a<p6s  in  this  double 
application  (l1"2  ll14  of  dumbness,  7'-2  of  deafness). 
St.  Matthew  again  uses  the  expression  indifferently 
as  applicable  to  deafness  (U5)  or  dumbness  (i>:,;:). 

It  is,  of  course,  mainly  on  our  Lord's  works  of 
healing  that  the  interest  of  the  question  turns.  A 
glance  will  be  sufiicient  at  the  striking  passage  in 
the  opening  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  (1°---)  in  which 
the  announcement  of  the  birth  of  the  Baptist  was 
made  to  the  aged  Zacharias.  It  is  significant  to 
observe  that  Zacharias  was  on  this  occasion  the 
victim  not  merely  of  lack  of  faith  in  the  angel's 
message,  but  of  real  alarm  at  the  vision.  The 
penalty  for  this  lack  of  faith  was  temporary 
speechlessness.  Its  inilietion  was  indeed  pro- 
nounced by  Gabriel,  but  it  may  well  bo  supposed 
that  it  was  brought  about  by  natural  causes. 
There  are  many  instances  in  which  sudden 
emotion  has  brought  on  deafness  or  dumbness, 
and,  strangely  enough,  there  are  instances  on 
record  in  which  a  sudden  emotion,  like  terror,  has 
led  to  the  restoration  of  lost  powers  of  this  char- 
acter. The  medical  faculty  always  regard  hope- 
fully patients  who  have  become  suddenly  deaf  or 
dumb  from  these  instantaneous  causes,  and  it  may 
be  assumed  that  neither  Zacharias  himself  nor  his 
friends  regarded  the  visitation  as  permanent,  apart 
from  Gabriel's  consoling  limitation  of  its  conse- 
quences. 

Two  miracles  recorded  by  St.  Mark  have  sug- 
gestions about  the  deaf  and  dumb  which  are  full  of 
interest,  and  to  which  only  inadequate  commentary 
is  possible  within  the  space  of  this  article.  The 
for.ner  is  that  wrought  by  the  Lord,  on  the  edge  of 
the  Holy  Land,  upon  an  unnamed  sufferer  (Mk 
T51'37).  He  is  described  as  deaf,  and  as  having  an 
impediment  in  his  speech.  The  strange  term  "  here 
employed  (v.3-),  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere 
in  NT  and  is  found  only  once  in  LXX  (Is  3ofi),  indi- 
cates at  once  the  closeness  of  link  between  the  two 
mr.ladics  which  has  been  already  emphasized,  and 
also  declares  that  the  man  was  not  so  dumb  as  he 
was  deaf.  He  spoke,  but  only  with  difficulty  ;  a 
trial,  no  doubt,  to  others  as  to  himself.  In  this 
narrative,  given  by  St.  Mark  with  such  extra- 
ordinary vividness  of  detail, f — the  taking,  aside, 
the  mysterious  remedies  applied,  the  sigh,  the  word 
spoken,  not  of  magic  but  of  power,* — in  all  these 
we  see  the  Divine  ligurc  of  the  Son  of  Man  as 
traced  by  St.  Mark,  in  His  compassion  for  suffer- 
ing humanity,  in  His  teaching  as  significant  by 
action  as  by  word,  in  His  sublime  conlidcnco  that 
He  had  that  to  give,  for  which  He  looked  not 
in  vain  from  heaven.  St.  Mark  puts  in  simple, 
unscientific  terms  the  record  of  the  cure.  The 
sufferer's  ears  were  opened,  his  tongue  was  no 
longer  a  prisoner,  speech  came  back  orderly  and 
intelligible  to  those  around. 

The  other  miracle,  also  recorder  I  by  St.  Mark 
ft""-"),  is  upon  one  whose  dumbness  was  linked 
with  demoniacal  possession.  An  examination  of 
the  passage  shows  how  the  case  had  baffled 
Christ's  disciples.  The  father  of  the  possessed 
felt  that  he  had  in  the  Great  Teacher  his  final 
resort.  Our  Lord's  question  elicited  the  reply 
that  the  malady,  aggravated  by  demoniacal  sug- 
gestion, was  congenital.  The  man's  dumbness 
was  of  the  acutes',  form.     The  narrative  of  the 

*  fuyiXciies ;  there  if  no  English  equivalent.  The  French 
word  balbutiant  approa  jhes  its  ineaninj,'  closely. 

t  See  present  writer  a  article  in  Expositor  (v.  iv.  [1E0GJ  p. 
380) on  'Retook  him  aside' 

1  The  Aram.  Ephphatha  (v."4)  applies  not  only  to  the  man  s 
hearing  hut  to  his  speech ;  to  the  open  ear,  but  also  as  by  a 
frequent  Hebraism  to  tlie  open  lip. 


miracle  is  riot  out  of  line  with  the  experience  of 
the  medical  faculty.  It  is  not  only  that  deafness 
and  dumbness  arc  allied,  but  the  patient  at  his 
worst  and  unhappiest  suitors  some  form  of  de- 
mentia or  idiocy.  Witht'-c  former  instance  which 
lacked  the  distressing  epileptic  symptoms,  our 
Lord  dealt  directly.  In  the  latter  He  faces  an 
evil,  hostile  power,  'Thou  speechless*  and  dumb 
spirit,  come  out  of  him,  and  enter  no  more  into 
him.'  The  former  cure  was  calmly,  quietly 
brought  about.  This  was  accompanied  by  awful 
convulsions.  But  the  issue  in  both  was  the  same, 
neither  physical  defects  nor  demoniacal  agency 
resisted  the  word  of  pity  and  of  power. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  none  of  our  Lord's 
miracles  excited  such  interest  or  won  such  ad- 
miration as  those  wrought  upon  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  This  would  answer  to  common  experience. 
The  restoration  of  sight  to  the  blind,  for  it  is  none 
other  than  this  which  special  treatment  in  Germany 
seems  now  and  again  to  have  brought  about,  anil 
of  which  one  marvellous  instance  is  known  to  the 
present  writer,  would  not  cause  such  astonishment 
as  the  recovery  of  a  deaf  or  dumb  friend.  Blind- 
ness does  not  interrupt  personal  relationship  as 
deafness  and  dumbness  do,  and,  the  moment  hear- 
ing and  speech  arc  recovered,  the  results  and 
consequences  are  communicable  to  others.  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  astonishment  of  the 
multitude  passed  into  praise.  Its  verdict  was, 
*  He  hath  done  all  things  well '  (Mk  737). 

3.  Spiritual  apjiHratu/Hs  of  deafness  and  dumb- 
ness. — The  senses  of  which  these  human  bodies  of 
ours  stand  possessed  arc  so  wondrous  in  their 
character  and*,  operations,  that  one  would  expect 
to  lind  in  Holy  Scripture  lessons  drawn  from 
them  of  great  spiritual  import.  And  so  it  is. 
The  open  eye,  clear,  candid,  trustful,  is  a  figure 
of  faith  throughout  both  Testaments  <Ps  11018  1211, 
Pr  201-,  Mk  8le,  Jn  1240,  Ro  ll8).  "With  equal  force 
the  open  ear  is  significant  of  obedience.  Students 
of  the  Psalter  and  of  the  Prophets  will  bear  in 
mind  the  denunciations  poured,  both  for  spiritual 
deafness  and  dumbness,  upon  a  people  which  re- 
fused to  listen  to  the  voice  of  Jehovah,  and  which 
was  silent  when  the  Divine  Name  and  His  praise 
were  concerned  (Ps  Sl1:  etc.,  Is  6'"}.  On  the  other 
hand,  again,  through  both  Testaments,  from 
Samuel  to  St  John  the  Divine,  a  commendation 
and  blessing  has  ever  attended  the  ear  willing  to 
receive,  the  lips  open  to  prayer  and  to  praise.  It 
is  in  and  through  the  combination  of  these  that 
the  message  of  the  Gospel  can  be  disseminated  (Ro 
1010- 1T).  And  so  of  all  the  spiritual  gifts,  most 
dear  to  Apostolic  men  was  irappijata  (Eph  G-"), 
born  of  the  courage  of  conviction,  and  marking  a 
mind  and  temper  capable  of  standing  at  the  last 
before  the  Son  of  Man.  B.  WniTr.FOOliD. 

DEATH.— It  belongs  to  the  profoundly  spiritual 
character  of  our  Lead's  thinking  that  He  says  com- 

Siratively  little  on  the  subject  of  physical  death. 
is  attitude  towards  it  is  indicated  in  the  words, 
'She  is  not  dead  but  slccpeth'  (Mt  9-6  =  Mk  5-5, 
Lk  852).  He  recognized  that  man's  true  being  was 
something  apart  from  the  mere  bodily  existence, 
and  death  thus  resolved  itself  into  a  natural  inci- 
dent, analogous  to  sleep,  which  broke  the  con- 
tinuity of  life  only  in  seeming.  The  idea  is 
presented  more  definitely  in  the  charge  to  the 
disciples,  '  Pear  not  them  that  kill  the  body,  and 
after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do,'  etc. 
(Lk  124  =  Mt  \02b),  where  it  is  expressly  declared 
that  life  resides  in  the  soul,  over  which  God  alone 
liar;  power.  The  accident  of  death,  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  soul  from  its  material  body,  can  make 
little  difference  to  the  essential  man. 

*The  rarer  word«A«Ae»  is  used  in  vv.1"-5. 
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The  three  recorded  miracles  of  raising  from  the 
dead  are,  in  the  last  resort,  concrete  illustrations 
of  this  side  of  our  Lord's  teaching.  The  Johannme 
account  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  is  indeed  bound 
up  with  a  more  complex  theological  doctrine  ;  but 
the  Synoptic  miracles,  in  so  far  as  they  are  more 
than  works  of  compassion  or  exhibitions  of  Divine 
power,  are  indicative  of  the  transient  nature  or 
death.  Jesus  awakens  the  daughter  of  Jairus  and 
the  youth  of  Nain  as  if  from  ordinary  sleep.  The 
life  which  to  outward  appearance  had  ceased,  had 
only  been  withdrawn  from  the  body,  and  could  be 
reunited  with  it  at  the  Divine  word. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  connect  these 
miracles  and  the  whole  conception  of  death  as 
sleep,  with  the  contemporary  Jewish  belief  that 
for  three  days  the  soul  still  lingered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  dead  body.  The  earliest  stage  of 
death  might  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  condition 
of  trance  or  slumber  from  which  the  spirit  could 
yet  be  recalled.  It  is  in  view,  probably,  of  this 
belief  that  St.  John  emphasizes  the  'four  days' 
that  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Lazarus,  whose 
soul  must  thus  have  finally  departed  from  his  body 
when  Jesus  revived  him.  But  we  have  no  indica- 
tion that  our  Lord  Himself  took  any  account  of 
the  popular  superstition,  much  less  that  He  was 
influenced  by  it.  His  conception  of  death  as  u. 
passing  sleep  was  derived  solely  from  His  certainty 
that  man,  being  a  child  of  God,  was  destined  to  an 
immortal  life.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  cannot 
be  permanently  dead,  for  God  is  not  the  God  of 
the  dead  but  of  the  living  (Mt  22ai  =  Mk  122").  In 
virtue  of  their  relation  to  God  they  must  have 

Sassed  into  u,  more  perfect  life  through  apparent 
eath. 

The  traditional  view  of  death  as  something  evil 
and  unnatural  had  therefore  no  place  in  the 
thought  of  Jesus,  He  nowhere  suggests  the  idea 
which  St.  Paul  took  over  from  the  OT  and  elabor- 
ated in  his  theology,  that  death  is  the  punishment 
of  sin.  This  prevailing  Jewish  belief  is  indeed  ex- 
pressly contradicted  in  the  words  concerning  the 
slaughtered  Galilieans  and  the  eighteen  on  whom 
the  tower  of  Siloam  fell  (Lk  131"1).  Jesus  there 
insists  that  death,  even  when  it  conies  prema- 
turely and  violently,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
Divine  judgment.  Sin  is  punished,  not  by  physical 
death  in  this  world,  but  by  a  spiritual  death  here- 
after. This  is  doubtless  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  warning, '  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise 
perish.'  Destruction  is  in  store  for  all  sinners; 
and  the  punishment  cannot  therefore  consist  in 
death  by  violence,  which  falls  on  few.  Much  less 
can  it  consist  in  natural  death,  from  which  the 
good  can  escape  no  more  than  the  wicked. 

"While  thus  regarding  death  as  nothing  but  one 
of  the  incidents  in  man's  earthly  existence,  our 
Lord  anticipates  a  time  when  it  will  be  done  away. 
In  the  perfected  Messianic  kingdom  'they  cannot 
die  any  more'  (Lk  203S).  Those  who  survive  until 
the  Son  of  man  returns  in  glory  '  will  not  taste  of 
death'  (Mt  1(V-'S),  since  they  will  have  entered  on 
the  new  age  in  which  it  is  abolished.  Even  in  such 
passages,  however,  it  is  not  suggested  that  death 
is  an  evil.  The  idea  is  rather  that  it  forms  part  of 
a  lower,  imperfect  order  of  things,  and  that  this 
will  give  place  entirely  to  a  higher.  Those  who 
inherit  the  kingdom  cannot  die,  'because  they 
are  equal  unto  the  angels'  (Lk  SO35),  and  have  so 
entered  on  another  condition,  governed  by  different 
laws.  The  cessation  of  death  is  conjoined  with 
that  of  marriage  (vv,^).  As  the  marriage  rela- 
tion is  natural  and  necessary  to  man's  earthly 
state,  but  has  no  place  in  the  life  of  higher  spirits, 
so  with  death.  l 

Jesus,  it  is  thus  evident,  has  broken  away  from 
the  Jewish  conception,   according   to   which    the 
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death  of  the  body  possessed  a  religious  significance 
as  the  effect  of  sin.  His  own  idea  of  its  spiritual 
import  is  of  an  altogether  different  nature,  and  can 
be  gathered  with  sufficient  clearness  from  certain 
explicit  sayings.  (1)  The  willingness  to  endure 
death  for  His  sake  is  the  supreme  test  of  faith  (cf. 
'Can  ye  drink  of  the  cup  that  1  shall  drink  of  etc" 
[Mt  20~=Mk  1038];  'If  a  man  hate  not  .  .  .  hii 
own  life  also/  etc.  [Lk  14-6]).  (2)  Death  is  the  fixed 
limit  appointed  by  God  to  all  earthly  pleasures 
and  activities.  The  thought  of  it  ought  therefore 
to  guard  us  against  over-anxiety  about  the  things 
of  this  world,  and  to  keep  us  rdways  watchful,  and 
mindful  of  the  true  issues  of  life  {'This  night  thy 
soul  shall  be  required  of  thee'[Lk  122"];  parable 
of  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  [Lk  1620,T-]).  (3)  Above 
all,  death  marks  the  beginning  of  the  true  and 
eternal  life  with  God.  This  higher  life  can  be 
obtained  only  by  sacrificing  the  lower,  and  sur- 
rendering it  altogether,  if  need  be,  at  the  call  of 
Christ  ('  He  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall 
find  it '  [Mt  1(P=  1625,  Mk  835,  Lk  9-4]). 

In  several  Synoptic  passages  Jesus  speaks  of  a 
death  which  is  spiritual  rather  than  physical.  He- 
recognizes  that  the  mass  of  men  are  in  a  condition 
of  moral  apathy  and  estrangement  from  God,  and 
out  of  this  '  death '  He  seeks  to  deliver  them.  His 
message  to  John  the  Baptist,  '  The  dead  are  raised 
up'  (Mt  ll5=Lk  I22),  would  seem,  in  the  light  of 
the  context,  to  bear  this  reference,  as  also  the 
charge  to  the  disciples,  'Raise  the  dead'  (Mt  108). 
The  same  thought  is  expressed  more  unmistakably 
in  the  saying,  '  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead'  (Mt. . 
821  =  Lk  $°),  and  in  the  words  of  the  parable,  'This 
my  son  was  dead  and  is  alive  again'  (Lk  1524). 
Such  allusions  are  not  to  be  explained  as  simply 
figurative.  As  'life,'  to  the  mind  of  Jesus,  consists 
in  moral  obedience  and  communion  with  God,  so 
in  the  opposite  condition  He  perceives  the  true 
death.  It  involves  that  '  destruction  both  of  soul 
and  body '  which  is  far  more  to  be  feared  than 
mere  bodily  death. 

The  view  represented  by  the  Fourth  Gospel 
gives  a  further  development  to  this  aspect  of  our 
Lord's  teaching.  Death  as  conceived  by  St.  John 
is  something  wholly  spiritual.  The  idea  is  en- 
forced in  its  full  extent  that  physical  death  is  only 
a  '  taking  rest  in  sleep,'  and  in  no  wise  affects  the 
real  life  (Jn  ll4""14).  Lazarus,  although  he  has 
lain  four  days  in  the  tomb,  has  never  truly  died; 
for  '  he  that  believeth  in  me,  when  he  is  dead,  con- 
tinues to  live'  (ll-5-26).  The  miracle  by  which  he 
is  '  awakened  out  of  sleep '  is  meant  to  show  forth, 
under  the  forms  of  sense,  the  inward  and  spiritual 
work  of  Jesus.  He  is  '  the  resurrection  and  the 
life.'  He  has  come  to  raise  men  out  of  the  state  of 
death  in  which  they  find  themselves,  and  to  make 
them  inheritors,  even  now,  of  the  life  of  God. 

To  understand  the  Evangelist's  conception,  we 
have  to  remember  that  here  as  elsewhere  he 
converts  into  present  reality  what  is  future  and 
apocalyptic  in  the  Synoptic  teaching.  Jesus  had 
spoken  of  life  as  a  reward  laid  up  in  'the  world  to 
come,'  and  had  contrasted  it  with  the  'castin" 
out'  or  'destruction'  (dirtiXeta)  which  is  reserved 
for  the  wicked.  These  idtfas  reappear  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  divested  of  their  pictorial,  eschato- 
logical  form.  Life  is  u,  spiritual  possession  here 
and  now,  and  has  its  counterpart  in  '  death,'  which 
is  likewise  realized  in  the  present  world.  St.  Jopni 
indeed,  contemplates  a  future  in  which  the  life, 
and  by  implication  the  death.,  will  become  com- 
plete and  final  (Q39-44-54);  but,  they  will  continue 
the  same  in  essence  as  they  already  are  on  earth. 

Death  is  thus  regarded  not  as  a  single  incident 
but  as  a  condition,  in  which  tho  soul  remains  until, 
through  the  power  of  Christ,  it  passes  into  the 
opposite  condition  of  life.     It  is  not,  however,  a 
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state  of  moral  apathy  and  disobedience,  or  at 
least  does  not  primarily  bear  this  ethical  character 
Life,  in  the  view  of  St.  John,  is  the  absolute, 
Divine  life,  in  which  man,  as  a  creature  of  earth, 
does  not  participate  (see  Life).  His  natural  state 
is  one  of  '  death,'  not  because  of  his  moral  sinful- 
ness, but  because  he  belongs  to  a  lower  world,  and 
the  life  he  possesses  is  therefore  relative  and  un- 
real. It  is  life  only  in  a  physical  sense,  and  is 
more  properly  described  as  'death.'  The  work  of 
Christ  is  to  deliver  men  from  the  state  of  priva- 
tion in  which  they  arc  involved  by  their  earthly 
nature  (36).  As  the  Word  made  flesh,  He  com- 
municates to  them  His  own  higher  essence,  and 
makes  possible  for  them  the  mysterious  transition 
'from death  unto  life'  (5-'). 

In  this  Johunnine  doctrine  Greek-philosophical 
ideas,  transmitted  through  Philo,  have  blended 
with  the  original  teaching  of  Jesus  as  recorded  in 
the  Synoptics.  The  simple  ethical  distinction  has 
beeome  a  distinction  of  two  kinds  of  being,— 
earthly  and  spiritual,  phenomenal  and  real.  Jesus 
•raises  the  dead'  in  the  sense  that  He  effects  a 
miraculous  change  in  the  very  constitution  of  man's 
nature.  At  the  same  time  the  ethical  idea,  while 
not  directly  emphasized,  is  everywhere  implied. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  state  of  exclusion  from  the 
true  life  is  also  a  state  of  moral  darkness,  into 
which  men  have  fallen  'because  their  deeds  are 
evil '  (319).  The  '  freedom  '  which  Jesus  promises  is 
described  in  one  passage  (in  which,  however,  the 
borrowed  Pauline  ideas  are  imperfectly  assimilated) 
as  freedom  from  sin  (533*36).  In  the  great  verse, 
'God  so  loved  the  world,'  etc.  (316),  the  ethical 
conception  almost  completely  overpowers  the  theo- 
logical. Men  were  'perishing '  through  their 
estrangement  from  Gou,  and  from  this  death  God 
sought  to  deliver  them  by  His  love  revealed  in 
Christ. 

For  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  regard  to  the 
significance  of  His  own  death  see  the  following 
article. 

LnTRATniE. — Cremer,  Lex.  s.v.  Qiiva-ra: ;  Titius,  Die  ncutest. 
Lehre  von  der  Sflipkeit  (1S05-1000),  esp.  i.  57-S7,  iii.  17-31 ; 
Fries,  'Jesu  Vorstellun^en  von  der  Aufcrstehung  der  Toten,' 
ZA'TfT  (Dec  1300);  Schrenck,  Die  johanncische.  Ansch.  vom 
Leben  (1898).     See  also  the  literature  mentioned  in  art.  Life. 

E.  F.  Scott. 

DEATH  OP  CHRIST.— I.  In  the  Gospels.— 
The  aim  of  the  present  article  is  to  examine  the 
place  of  the  death  of  Christ  in  the  moral  order 
of  the  world.  What  is  the  moral  order  of  the 
world  ?  The  question  may  be  answered  as  follows  : 
— The  will  and  purpose  of  God  are  in  the  way 
of  coming  to  realization  in  the  individual  and 
social  life  and  destiny  of  humanity.  They  are  still 
very  far  from  having  attained  to  universal  realiza- 
tion, but  they  are  destined  to  reach  it  in  the  per- 
fected kingdom  of  God.  This  is  what  is  here 
understood  as  the  moral  order  of  the  world.  It 
began  to  exist  and  to  be  evolved  on  the  earth 
with  man's  appearance  as  a  being  with  a  moral 
nature  and  created  for  a  moral  destiny.  Its  evolu- 
tion is  still  very  incomplete,  but  it  is  certainly 
though  slowly  making  for  a  predestined  end  in 
which  all  men  in  Christ  shall  be  morally  perfect  as 
God  is ;  and  in  the  moral  relations  of  God  to  men, 
and  of  men  to  God  and  to  one  another,  an  order  of 
perfect  moral  unity  and  universality  shall  reign 
lor  ever. 

In  this  order  of  things,  then,  and  its  evolution, 
the  death  of  Christ  occupies  a  place  of  the  highest 
importance  and  value.  It  is  only  from  the  point 
of  view  of  this  moral  order  of  things  and  its  evolu- 
tion that  the  essential  merits  of  His  death  can  be 
properly  understood.  A  consideration  of  it  from 
the  same  point  of  view  is  called  for  by  the  methods 
of  modern  thought/ and  inquiry.     And  it  is  only 
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thus  that  the  cultured  Christian  conscience  can 
find  true,  adequate,  abiding  moral  satisfaction. 
But  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion 
of  ideas,  to  mark  the  important  distinction  that 
exists  in  the  nature  of  things  as  they  now  are  in 
man  s  moral  history,  between  the  moral  order  of 
the  world  and  the  moral  course  of  the  world  The 
moral  order  of  the  world  as  just  defined  is  only  one 
of  the  constituent  factors  of  the  world's  moral 
course.  Besides  it  there  are  two  more.  There  is, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  factor  which  consists  of  all 
those  facts  or  phenomena  in  the  individual  and 
social  life  and  history  of  mankind  which  fall  under 
the  designation  of  sin  or  moral  evil  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  moral  government  of  God,  which  pre- 
sides immanently,  persistently,  and  universally 
over  the  relations  between  sin  and  the  moral  order 
of  things  or  the  order  of  righteousness.  These  three 
factors  constitute  that  actual  moral  course  that 
the  world  is  ever  following ;  and  the  predestined 
end  of  their  relation  to  one  another  will  be  realized 
in  the  complete  and  eternal  victory  and  triumph  of 
righteousness  over  sin,  through  the  unerring  and 
all-sufficient  administrative  judgments  of  God's 
moral  government  of  the  world  (Alt  1341~43,  1  Co 
15-4"-8).  It  is  the  moral  course  of  the  world  as  so 
understood  that  explains  the  nature  and  methods 
of  the  historical  revelation,  contained  in  the  Bible, 
of  God's  will  and  purpose  in  their  relation  to  man's 
moral  life  and  destiny.  The  course  of  the  world 
as  so  understood  occupied  a  determinative  place  in 
our  Lord's  conceptions  of  man's  moral  life  and 
destiny  (see  PROGRESS).  And  it  was  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Sin,  Righteousness,  and  Judgment 
that  He  contemplated  the  fullest  and  profoundest 
significance  of  His  obedience  unto  death.  It  was 
on  the  place  of  His  death  in  the  moral  order  of  the 
world,  and  as  therein  related  to  man's  sin  and  God's 
governmental  judgment,  that  He  depended  for  the 
victory  and  triumph  of  Righteousness  over  Sin  in 
the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  (Jn  177"11).  From  the 
point  of  view  here  raised  His  death  may  be  eon- 

ridered  in  various  aspects. 
,  1.  He  was  put  to  death  on  the  Cross.  How  did 
this  happen?  What  were  His  leading  thoughts 
about  it  as  so  viewed?  He  lived  and  died  without 
sin.  He  fulfilled  all  righteousness  in  the  course  of 
His  obedience  unto  death,  freely  and  perfectly 
uniting  Himself  and  all  the  activities  of  His  will 
and  life  with  the  will  and  purpose  of  God,  and 
with  Him  His  Father  was  well  pleased.  This 
means  that  although  He  appeared  and  lived  and 
died  in  the  moral  course  of  the  world,  He  was  not 
of  the  world,  had  absolutely  no  fellowship  with  it 
in  so  far  as  it  was  under  the  domination  of  sin. 
He  loved  sinners  in  their  character  as  moral  beings 
with  perfect  love.  But  sin  He  hated  with  perfect 
hatred  ;  and  Ho  lived  and  died  to  save  men  and 
the  moral  course  of  the  world  from  it.  His  life  of 
perfect  union  with  His  Father's  will  and  purpose 
in  all  things  implied  not  only  that  He  lived  en- 
tirely on  the  side  and  in  the  interests  of  the  moral 
order  of  the  world,  but  also  that  the  latter  found  in 
Him,  for  the  first  time  on  earth,  the  One  Individual 
moral  Being  in  whom  it  had  secured  its  perfect 
form  of  manifest  realization,  in  so  far  as  this  was 
possible  in  one  life  in  human  form.  It  was  this 
tact,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  hatred  of  the  men 
over  whom  the  world's  sin  had  gained  complete 
domination  on  the  other,  that  determined  His  way 
to  His  destiny  on  Calvary.  This  conjunction  of 
righteousness  and  sin,  and  their  creative  influence 
on  His  earthly  history  and  experience,  affected 
Him  in  three  ways,  each  of  which  should  have  a 
regulative  effect  on  every  one's  thoughts  as  to  the 
meaning  and  value  of  His  death. 

(1)  He  regarded  the  existence  of.  the   sin  that 
arose    and    developed    in   increasing    antagonism 
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against  Himself  and  His  mission,  in  the  course 
of  His  ministry,  as  a  thing  that  ought  not  to  be. 
Saying  after  saying  of  His,  bearing  on  this  point, 
seems  almost  to  convey  the  impression  that  He 
must  have  regarded  this  sinful  and  guilty  opposi- 
tion, -without  which  He  would  not  have  been  put 
to  death,  as  not  required  by  the  interests  and 
objects  of  the  moral  task  which  He  had  come  into 
the  world  to  accomplish  (3^23"-*,  Lk  IS-*1-05  23s327, 
Jn  7iy  821-w  1517"27  1010-  ").  (2)  Then,  again,  His 
own  words  show  that  the  inward  'moral'  struggles 
and  agonies  of  His  life  arose  out  of  the  prospect 
and  contemplation  of  the  development  of  the  mani- 
festations of  the  world's  sin  and  unbelief  against 
Him  and  against  His  claim  to  be  entirely  identified 
with  His  Father's  will  and  purpose  in  all  His 
words  and  deeds.  His  experience  of  inward  crush- 
ing sorrow,  arising  from  the  cause  alluded  to, 
reached  its  culmination  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsc- 
niane.  But  before  the  hour  which  He  spent  there 
in  anguish  and  bloody  sweat,  He  had  foretastes  of 
the  terrible  bitterness  of  the  Passion  which  He 
knew  was  awaiting  Him  as  His  destiny  (Jit  20— 
2GJC-'15,  Jn  12-17).  (3)  In  spite  of  these  two  facts  as 
to  our  Lord's  thought  and  experience  in  connexion 
with  His  death,  He  always  cherished  perfectly 
optimistic  confidence  and  hope  as  to  the  issues  of 
the  latter.  Through  the  discipline  of  experience 
and  through  prayer  He  became  strong  enough 
to  be  obedient  even  unto  death.  He  had  perfect 
faith  in  His  Father  as  the  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth.  He  knew  that  all  tlte  future  inLerests  and 
o!  jeets  of  His  mission  and  work  on  earth  were 
absolutely  safe  in  His  hands.  He  knew  before  He 
died  that  His  dcatli  could  not  hinder,  but  would  be 
made  to  further  these  objects  and  interests  (Jn 
12-4,32  1G7"11),  and  the  first  word  He  spoke  about 
His  death  after  He  had  risen  from  the  dead  was, 
'  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things, 
and  to  enter  into  his  glory? '  (Lk  24C6). 

2.  The  question  now  arises  as  to  the  nnturr, 
meaning,  and  value  of  our  Lord's  unique  achieve- 
ment on  earth,  which  reached  its  perfect  accom- 
plishment in  His  death  on  the  cross.-  This 
achievement  from  beginning  to  end  was  made  by 
Him  in  His  position  as  internally  related  to  the 
moral  order  of  the  world,  and  through  it  to  the 
world  in  its  character,  aspirations,  and  activities 
&r,  under  the  domination  of  sin.  His  achievement, 
as  so  viewed,  consisted  in  the  perfect  realization 
of  His  Father's  will  and  purpose  in  His  unique 
moral  Individuality,  and  in 'all  the  manifestations 
of  the  latter  in  His  relations  with  God  and  with 
men.  It  is  to  be  observed,  then,  for  one  thing  of 
-highest  importance,  that  this  achievement  of  His, 
tn  its  nature,  meaning,  and  value,  was  purely, 
entirely,  exclusively  moral.  There  arc  two  con- 
siderations which  place  this  fact  in  the  region  of 
absolute  certainty. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fact  has  its  validity  in  the 
established  nature  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world 
and  in  Christ's  own  place  in  this  order.  This  is  an 
order  of  things  which  has  its  foundations  in  the 
moral  nature  of  God ;  in  the  moral  nature  of  man 
as  made  in  the  image  of  God  as  a  Moral  Being ; 
in  the  fact  and  in  the  nature  of  the  moral  relations 
between  God  and  men  and  between  man  and  man  ; 
and  also  in  the  fact  that  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God 
came  into  the  world  to  qualify  Himself  for  occupy- 
ing His  momentous  position  of  mediation  within 
Hie  sphere  of  the  moral  relations  of  God  to  men 
and  of  men  to  God.  These  are  all  indisputable 
facts,  and  they  make  it  certain  that  the  essential 
nature  and  objects  of  our  Lord's  earthly  achieve- 
ment, which  culminated  in  the  manner  in  which 
lie  mot  His  death  on  the  cross,  were  absolutely 
and  exclusively  moral.  That  it  was  so  in  our 
Lord  s  own  way  of  conceiving  of  the  nature,  mean- 


ing, and  value  of  His  life  of  obedience  unto  death 
is  manifest  from  His  own  words,  e.g.,  in  Jn  1G7"11  ' 

But,  secondly,  the  same  conclusion  follows  from 
His  attitude  of  resistance  to  the  whole  system  of 
legalism  which  He  found  Judaism  had  developed 
and  set  up,  as  an  order  of  fixed  and  unchangeable 
conditions,  in  the  relations  between  God  and  men 
—  between  Him  and  them  as  individuals,  and 
between  Him  and  the  Jewish  nation  at  lar^c  as 
His  own  peculiar  covenant  people.  The  effect  of 
this  system,  as  being  both  theoretically  and  ad- 
ministratively legal,  was  conceived  and  opposed  by 
our  Lord  as  subversive  of  that  moral  order  of 
things  in  which  inward,  direct,  universal,  and 
eternal  relations  arc  established  between  God  and 
men  (Mk  V'^).  And  it  is  a  fact  written  broadly 
and  deeply  in  all  the  Gospels,  that  if  there  was  any- 
thing that  He  ever  attempted  more  manifestly, 
strenuously,  uncompromisingly,  and  more  per- 
sistently than  another,  it  was  this,  viz. :  to  over- 
throw completely  and  for  ever  the  entire  order  of 
ideas  which  rested  upon  the  stupendous  error  that 
the  direct  relations  between  God  and  men  are  legal, 
that  they  are  founded  on  legal  conditions,  that 
they  are  to  he  maintained,  administered,  and 
mediated  by  legal  means,  and  that,  therefore, 
they  are  not  inward  but  external  (Mt  5-7.  151'20  23 
Lk  11»-",  Jn  55"17  T37"53  8*1-59  12"-*>).  What,  then, 
does  His  attitude  of  unreserved  and  bold  antago- 
nism to  the  legal  system  of  Judaism  imply  in  the 
point  of  view  here  considered  ?  (1)  It  implies  that 
in  His  position  in  the  moral  order  of  the  world  He 
stood  on  the  eternal  fact  and  truth  that  the  direct 
relations  between  God  as  a  Moral  Being  and  men 
as  moral  beings  arc  inward  and  therefore  essenti- 
ally moral.  (2)  It  implies,  again,  that  He  stood 
upon  the  predestined  fact  and  truth  that  His 
position  and  work  of  mediation  within  the  domain 
of  these  relations  were  also  essentially  moral  and 
therefore  anti-legal.  Y 

3.  But,  further,  it  follows  from  the  nuture  of 
our  Lord's  earthly  task  that  the  achievement  of  it 
in  the  manner  in  which  He  lived  and  died  was  a 
moral  unity.  His  personality  or  moral  individu- 
ality was  a  unity.  His  will  was  a  moral  unity, 
and  the  entire  series  of  the  manifold  inward  and 
outward  free  moral  activities  of  His  life  until  His 
last  moment  on  the  cross,  were  related  to  one 
another  as  a  perfectly  consistent  order  of  moral 
unity.  He  came  into  the  world,  as  He  Himself 
always  represented,  on  one  entirely  homogeneous 
moral  undertaking ;  and  when  this  undertaking 
was  fulfilled,  He  spoke  of  it  in  terms  which  show 
that  He  regarded  the  finished  task  as  one  homo- 
geneous moral  result  (Jn  174  19C8).  In  other  words, 
4k|r  Lord's  obedience  in  His  manner  of  living  and 
dying  followed  the  law  of  moral  continuity.  His 
obedience  unto  death  was  regulated,  on  His  part, 
by  one  determinative  moral  principle ;  but  there 
was  diversity  of  incidental  moral  significance  and 
value  in  the  various  positions  in  which  His  moral 
vocation  summoned  Him  to  act,  and  to  be  faithful 
and  loyal  to  this  principle. 

(1)  What  was  the  principle  which  constituted 
the  perfect  moral  unity  of  His  obedience  unto 
death  ?  It  was  perfect  love,  manifesting  itself  in 
perfect  self-sacrilicc  and  service,  and,  in  doing  this, 
over  paying  perfectly  wise  and  loyal  regard  to  the 
moral  requirements  of  human  life  and  destiny 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  moral  requirements 
of  God's  holy  will  and  purpose  in  relation  to  those 
human  requirements  on  the  other  (Mt  2028  26jD,  Mk 
10«  Jn  1U17- ie  13>-"  31Lt-=l  45i  5"-44  84U-  5J-  5J-  w  I'1"7, 
25. 2U)  From  such  sayings  of  our  Lord's  as  arc  here 
referred  to,  it  is  obvious  that  the  principle  which 
regulated  all  the  moral  activities  of  His  life  was, 
in  eilect,  of  the  nature  and  compass  just  defined. 
There  are  no  words  of  His  reported  in  any  of  the 
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Gospels  which  justify  the  making  of  any  cswitinl 
distinction  between  the  nature  of  His  obedience 
or  moral  achievement  during  the  time  of  the 
Passion,  and  the  nature  of  it  prior  to  the  hour 
when  He  allowed  Himself  to  fall  into  the  power  of 
His  enemies.  The  period  of  His  Passion  was  indeed 
unique  in  two  things  as  regards  His  own  part  in 
it.  From  the  moment  that  He  hc-_'an  to  pray  in 
Gethscmane  till  the  moment  when  "lie  said  '  It  is 
finished, '  on  the  cross,  He  endured  unspeakable 
suffering,  physical  and  moral,  altogether  un- 
paralleled in  His  antecedent  experience.  Again, 
it  was  precisely  during  this  period  of  llisextremcst 
suffering  that  all  His  powers  of  moral  activity 
were  subjected  to  their  severest  strain,  and  that 
they,  under  this  strain,  reached  the  highest  pos- 
sible point  of  their  morally  victorious,  triumphant 
achievement.  But  these  two  facts,  so  distinctive 
of  His  Passion,  made  no  real  breach  in  the  moral 
continuity  and  unity  of  the  moral  achievement  of 
His  life  as  a  whole.  His  moral  suffering  did  not 
begin  with  the  last  tragic  hours  of  His  life.  There 
was  an  element  of  moral  suffering  in  the  com- 
passion with  which  He  was  so  often  moved.  He 
had  looked  forward  to  His  predestined  'hour'; 
and  His  words,  '  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized 
with  ;  and  how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accom- 
plished !'  (Lk  V2:,<i\  suggest  that,  in  anticipation  of 
His  cross,  He  may  have  spent  many  an  hour  in 
painful  moral  wrestling,  in  view  of  His  destiny, 
long  before  His  anticipations  began  actually  to  be 
realized.  In  any  case,  it  may  be  taken  as  certain 
that  there  was  no  form  of  inward  moral  activity 
called  forth  in  Him  during  the  hours  of  His 
Passion,  which  had  not  been  evoked  many  times 
over  in  previous  situations  of  His  life.  But  on  the 
cross  these  moral  activities  of  His,  in  the  superla- 
tive degree  of  their  strenuousness  and  in  the  tran- 
scendent magnitude  of  their  victory  over  sin  and 
temptation,  eclipsed  all  the  moral  achievements  of 
His  past  life.  And  yet  in  reality  He  died,  in  the 
sense  of  all  that  was  essentially  moral,  as  He  had 
lived.  He  lived  and  died  determined  by  the  same 
moral  principle,  in  the  same  spirit  of  love  and  self- 
sacrifice  and  service,  and  in  the  same  spirit  of  per- 
fectly wise  and  loyal  regard  to  all  the  demands  of 
God's  will  and  purpose  on  Him,  and  to  all  the 
demands  on  Him  of  the  world's  moral  needs. 

This  view  of  the  moral  unity  of  the  achievement 
of  Christ's  earthly  activities  is  the  truth  as  it 
was  in  His  own  thought.  His  thought  was  this: 
'Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay 
down  my  life  ( 67tl)  riO-rffii  tt]v  ^>v%vv  f-ov),  that  1  might 
take  it  again.  No  man  takcth  it  from  me,  but  I 
lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it 
down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again.  This 
commandment  have  I  received  of  my  Father '{Jn 
1017- :8).  Now  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  these 
words  to  justify  any  theologian  in  limiting  the 
application  of  them  to  what  our  Lord  did  during 
the  hours  of  His  Passion.  What  He  did  then, 
in  the  exercise  of  His  powers  of  moral  activity,  was 
to  submit,  in  a  way  perfectly  pleasing  to  God, 
to  the  sort  of  death  predestined  for  Him.  Again, 
for  Him  who  was  in  God,  and  who  had  God  in 
Him,  'it  was  not  death  to  die.'  He  never  was 
more  alive,  in  the  highest  and  deepest  sense  of  the 
word  as  applied  to  a  perfect  moral  being,  than  in 
the  very  moment  on  the  cross  when  He  cried  with 
a  loud  voice,  saying,  '  Father,  into  thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit'  (Lk  234').  He  did  indeed  lay 
down  His  life  in  submitting  to  His  death,  which 
He  indisputably  contemplated  in  the  same  way  as 
St.  Peter  did  in  the  words,  'Him  .  .  ye  have 
taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and 
slain'  (Ac  2",  cf.  Mt  1G31,  Jn  719  S"7).  But  how  did 
it  come  to  pass  that  He  was  able  to  lay  down  His 
life  in  dying,  doing  so  in  such  a  manner  that  His 
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doing  of  it?  It  so  came  to  pass  because  He  had 
io%  lt  done  anything  else  hut  lay  down  His  life 
(+VXV)  in  hvinq.  All  the  moral  powers  of  holy 
love,  self-sacniice,  and  service  that  were  individ- 
ualized in  Him  as  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  and 
mans  Kedeemer.-ihoso  powers,  which  were  Ilia 
lite,  He  laid  down,  consecrated,  employed  every 
moment  and  in  every -situation  of  His  life  of  free 
activity,  in  order  perfectly  to  fulfil  His  life's  voca- 
tion as  determined  for  Him  by  His  Father's  will 
and  purpus -..,  and  by  the  moral  necessities  of  the 
world  which  He  had  come  to  save.  And  it  was 
because  He  did  all  this  in  living  that  He  was  able 
so  successfully  and  triumphantly  to  do  it  all  in 
•  lying.  And  the  effect  of  this  truth  is  neither  to 
dim  the  moral  splendour  nor  to  detract  from  the 
moral  value  of  our  Lord's  death,  but  rather  to 
reveal  bow  great  was  the  moral  splendour  and 
value  of  all  the  activities,  words,  and  deeds  of 
His  life. 

(2)  But  if  His  life  prepared  Him  for  dving,  His 
death  on  the  cross  raised  the  moral  splendour  and 
value  of  His  whole  life  to  its  highest  powers  of 
revelation  and  effect  in  the  human  soul  and  in  the 
moral  history  of  the  world.  The  supreme  distinc- 
tion of  the  cross,  as  our  Lord  Himself  understood 
it  and  trusted  and  hoped  in  it,  as  related  to  man's 
redemption,  was  the  unique,  stupendous,  tragic  con- 
junction of  sin  and  righteousness  and  judgment,  a 
moral  tragedy  of  which  the  cross  was  but  the  out- 
ward visible  symbol.  The  complex  event  for  which 
the  cross  stands  is  the  most  momentous  and  the 
most  creative  moral  event  in  the  history  of  the 
world's  moral  course.  In  the  tragic  moral  truth 
of  this  event  God  and  Christ  and  man,  God's 
righteousness  and  love  in  Christ,  man's  sin  and 
salvation,  and  eternal  judgment,  were  and  are  all 
directly  concerned  in  the  highest  degree.  The  fact 
of  Christ's  death  is  thus  pregnant  with  all  the 
inexhaustible  powers  necessary  for  the  moral  re- 
generation of  the  individual  human  soul  and  of  the 
human  race.  Out  of  this  fact  springs  the  inspiration 
necessary  to  illuminate  the  human  conscience  with 
divincst  moral  ideas,  and  to  make  it  live  in  the 
divinest  power  of  moral  sentiment.  And  it  is  in 
this  internal  moral  renewal  and  its  manifestations 
that  the  soul  iinds  its  true  redemption  and  its 
highest  life ;  so  Christ  Himself  evidently  thought 
(Jn  lfi""11). 

4.  It  now  remains  to  note,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  some  features  of 
our  Lord's  place  and  work  therein,  as  the  Mediator 
bctuxen  G»d  and  men.  His  work  of  mediation  in 
the  ilesh  ended  with  His  death  on  the  cross,  and  it 
was  preliminary  to  His  mediation  in  the  Spirit  (Jn 
14l-'~a,i  1G7"11).  His  mediation  in  the  Spirit,  which 
will  be  continued  until  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  per- 
fected, is  dependent  for  its  existence  and  efficiency 
on  the  moral  and  historical  conditions  provided  in 
His  earthly  life  of  obedience  unto  death,  and  in 
the  revelation  of  sin,  righteousness,  and  judgment 
in  which  the  completion  of  His  work  in  the  flesh 
issued.  What,  then,  are  the  nature,  the  objects, 
and  the  methods  of  our  Lord's  mediation  ? 

(1)  Its  general  object  is  to  save  individuals  from 
their  sin  by  reconciling  them  to  God,  to  perfect 
them  as  individuals  in  their  moral  nature  and  life, 
and  to  unite  all  who  are  thus  saved  in  a  life  of 
eternal  oneness  with  God,  and  with  one  another  in 
Him. — (2)  The  sphere  within  which  the  mediation 
of  Christ  is  carried  on  with  a  view  to  that  end  is 
that  of  the  inward  and  immediate  moral  relations  of 
God  as  a  moral  Being  to  men,  and  of  men  as  moral 
beings  to  God.  It  was  so  even  during  the  time  of 
His  earthly  *ife  and  ministry  in  so  far  as  His  media- 
tion took  real  saving  effect  in  the  moral  nature 
and  life  of  any  of  His  disciples.     It  is  so  still  in 
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the  current  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  by  whose 
agency  His  mediation  is  brought  to  saving  effect 
in  souls.  All  the  methods  of  the  Spirit's  work  and 
all  the  moral  effects  that  result  from  it  imply  the 
existence  of  internal,  direct,  living,  moral  relations 
between  the  soul  and  God  in  Christ.— (3)  The 
mediation  of  Christ,  as  brought  to  effect  by  the 
Spirit's  work,  is  in  every  case  a  relation  of  His 
mediation  to  the  individual.  For  the  Spirit  can- 
not work  in  any  number  of  individuals  as  a  body 
unless  in  so  far  as  He  works  in  the  moral  nature 
and  life  of  each.— (4)  The  mediation  of  Christ 
operates  through  the  Spirit's  agency  by  means  of 
moral  illumination  and  power — and  moral  illumina- 
tion is  always  moral  power.—  (5)  The  moral  means 
in  question  consist  in  the  revelation  of  the  holy 
gracious  love  or  righteousness  of  God  as  realized 
by  Christ,  and  manifested  in  His  life  and  death  of 
perfect  self-sacrifice  for  the  worlds  salvation.  The 
best  name  for  all  this  is  '  grace  '—the  grace  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ, 
which  was  and  is  no  other  thing  than  the  sum  of 
the  living  activities  of  God  as  holy  love,  evoked  by 
men's  need  of  salvation  from  sin— men  as  moral 
beings.  And  this  grace  of  God  in  Christ  is  moral. 
It  is  the  highest  and  grandest  form  of  the  self- 
manifestation  of  God  as  a  perfect  moral  Being. — 
(6)  Hence  it  is  only  by  means  of  appropriate  moral 
conditions,  existing  in  the  individual's  own  moral 
nature  and  inner  life,  that  he  can  enter  into  and 
abide  in  a  saving  relation  to  the  grace  of  God 
as  mediated  by  Christ  through  the  work  of  His 
Spirit.  And  these  internal  moral  conditions  are 
repentance,  faith,  and  the  spirit  of  free  and  loyal 
obedience  to  Christ  or  to  God,  all  of  which  are 
essentially  related  to  one  another,  in  every  one  of 
which  the  whole  of  the  individual's  moral  nature 
comes  to  forms  of  manifestation  in  harmony  with 
the  will  of  God,  and  all  together  have  the  effect 
of  uniting  the  individual  directly  and  inwardly 
with  God  in  Christ. — (7)  This  internal,  immediate 
union  of  the  individual  with  Christ,  and  therefore 
with  God,  is  the  true  way  of  salvation  and  life  for 
man  (Jn  14G).  This  secures  not  only  forgiveness, 
but  every  moral  or  spiritual  blessing  that  the  indi- 
vidual needs  for  this  world  and  the  next,  every 
blessing  that  God  has  to  give  or  that  it  is  possible 
for  Him  to  bestow  in  Christ  and  through  the  work 
of  His  Spirit  in  the  heart.  The  inward,  direct 
union  of  the  individual  with  Christ  through  re- 
pentance, faith,  and  the  spirit  of  obedience,  means 
that  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus 
has  made  him  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death 
(Ro  Sw).  This  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  is 
the  law  of  eternal  righteousness.  Thus  the  moral 
regeneration  of  the  individual  through  his  entrance 
into  a  state  of  union  with  Christ,  and  with  God  in 
Him,  is  a  new  life,  which  carries  in  it  the  whole 
principle  of  eternal  righteousness ;  and  his  union 
with  Christ,  his  dependence  on  Christ,  his  fellow- 
ship with  Him  in  the  love  that  is  of  God,  are 
guarantees  that  the  law  of  righteousness  willeventu- 
ally  receive  complete  fulfilment  through  his  walk- 
ing not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.  And 
what  is  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  and  righteous- 
ness in  Christ  but  the  law  of  that  moral  order, 
through  which  Christ  Jesus,  by  means  of  His  media- 
tion, iirst  in  the  flesh  and  then  in  the  Spirit,  is 
establishing  and  perfecting  all  the  moral  relations 
of  individual  men  to  God  and  to  one  another  in 
Him?  This  is  the  new  creation  that  Christ  is 
evolving  in  the  moral  course  of  the  world  by  means 
of  His  mediation.  And,  having  made  peace  by  the 
blood  of  His  cross,  He  will  continue  His  mediation 
until  He  has  reconciled  all  tilings  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  unto  Himself,  and  therefore  to  God  (Col  l20). 
Litkhatitre— Dale,  Atonement,  Christian  Doctrine  chs 
X.-XH.;  Bruce,  Iraining  of  the  Twetoe,  chs.   xii.,  xvii.,  xviii., 


xxii.,  Humiliation  of  Christ,  317-400;  Lux  Mundi,  ch.  vii  - 
Denney,  Death  of  Christ,  Atonement  and  Modern  Mind ;  Weiss.' 
Bib.  Theol.of  NT,  i.  410-452;  Beyschlag,  NT  Theol.  ii.  133-1M^ 
Kaftan,  Dogmatik,  p.  440  ff.  \V_  J),  THOMSON.    ' 

II.  In  the  Epistles.— In  keeping  with  the 
amount  of  space  devoted  in  the  Gospels  to  the 
story  of  Christ's  Passion  is  the  place  assigned  to 
our  Lord's  death  in  the  Epistles,  and  the  signifi- 
cance evidently  attached  to  it.  The  material  is 
so  abundant  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  it  in  full 
detail.  All  that  can  be  attempted  is  a  brief  sketch 
covering  the  chief  epistolary  groups,  in  which, 
however,  the  Apocalypse  may  be  included,  as  con- 
taining the  'Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches,'  and 
forming  an  important  part  of  the  Johannine  cycle. 
Two  distinct  features  come  before  us  :  (1)  the  place 
given  in  the  Epp.  to  the  death  of  Christ ;  (2)  the 
meaning  assigned  to  it. 

1.  The  place  given  to  the  death  of  Christ.— 
Beginning  with  1  Peter,  we  see  the  prominence 
which  the  subject  occupied  in  the  Apostle's  mind 
when  we  find  him  in  his  very  first  sentence  speak- 
ing of  '  the  sprinkling  of  the  "blood  of  Jesus  Christ' 
(la),  and  thereafter  referring  repeatedly  to  those 
sufferings  of  Christ  on  our  behalf  (l18f-  221ff-  318  41) 
of  which  he  himself  had  been  a  witness  (51). 

Coming  to  St.  Paid,  we  have  not  only  the  fact, 
apparent  to  every  reader,  that  he  set  Christ's 
death  in  the  forefront  of  all  his  teaching,  but  his 
testimony  that  in  doing  so  he  was  following  the 
example  of  the  earlier  Apostles  and  the  primitive 
Church.  '  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of  all,'  lie 
writes,  '  that  which  also  I  received,  how  that 
Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures' (1  Co  1&1}.  And  St.  Paul's  preoccupation 
with  the  death  of  Christ  was  not  a  passing  phase 
of  his  religious  experience.  We  find  him  speaking 
of  it  in  the  first  and  last  chapters  of  his  earliest 
Epistle  (1  Th  l10  510).  In  the  great  Epistles  of  his 
middle  period  it  is  his  dominating  thought.  The 
Ep.  to  the  Galatians  is  a  passionate  apologia  for 
the  gospel  which  he  preached  (l8ff-),  a  gospel  whose 
snbstance  he  sums  up  in  the  words  'Jesus  Christ 
.  .  .  crucified'  (31),  and  with  regard  to  which  he 
exclaims,  '  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in 
the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ '  {61*}.  In  1  Cor. 
he  declares  that  when  he  came  to  Corinth  he 
determined  not  to  know  anything  there  save  Jesus 
Christ  and  Him  crucified  (2a) ;  and  further  assures 
his  converts,  in  a  passage  already  referred  to,  that 
in  proclaiming  Christ's  death  '  first  of  all '  he  was 
only  maintaining  the  Christian  tradition  as  he  had 
received  it  (153).  In  this  same  Epistle  he  hands  on 
(11=*)  the  special  tradition  of  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  refers  to  that  rite  as  the  central 
purpose  for  which  the  members  of  the  Church 
came  together  (cf.  v.18  with  v.-0ff,)»  and  says  that  in 
the  observance  of  this  great  solemnity  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  we  '  proclaim  the  Lord's  death  till  he 
come'  (v.26).  2  Cor.,  besides  many  other  refer- 
ences, contains  the  great  classical  passage  in  which 
Christ's  death  is  set  forth  as  the  convincing  proof 
of  His  love  and  the  basis  of  the  ministry  of  re- 
conciliation (5UiI-).  In  Romans  the  expressions 
'Christ  died'  and  'his  death'  occur  more  fre- 
quently than  in  all  the  rest  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
put  together.  '  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly,'  we 
read  (5U) ;  '  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died 
for  us'  (v.8) ;  '  he  died  unto  sins  once'  (610) ;  'it  is 
Christ  Jesus  that  died,  yea  rather  that  was  raised 
from  the  dead '  (8W).  Similarly,  the  Apostle  writes, 
'We  were  reconciled  to  God  through  the  death  of 
his  Son'  (510);  'we  were  baptized  into  his  death 
.  .  .  '  buried  with  him  .  .  .  into  death,'  '  united  with 
him  by  the  likeness  of  his  death'  (63-4-6).  And 
when  we  pass  to  the  last  group  of  the  Pauline 
writings,  although  we  find  that  in  two  of  them, 
Colossians  and  Ephesians,  the  writer  has  a  larger 
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outlook  than  before,  and  thinks  of  Christ's  work 
now  as  having  a  cosmic  and  not  merely  a  human 
significance  (Col  llsff-,  Eph  lio-awr.^  he  ^tiU  exalts 
Christ's  death  as  the  very  core  of  the  work  He  did 
His  'the  firstborn  from 'the  dead'  (Col  l18)  wno  ^ 
'the  firstborn  of  every  creature*  (v.15).  'He  is 
before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist'" 
(v.17);  but  it  i*  'through  death'  {v.-)"  '  through 
his  blood*  (v.14),  'through  the  blood  of  his  cross' 
(v.20),  that  He  brings  peace  and  redemption  and 
reconciliation  (cf.,  further,  Eph  l10- 2llir-  with  2ls* lu 
5 '■  -s). 

Very  different  views  have  been  taken  of  the 
relation  in  the  mind  of  the  author  of  Jicbmrs 
between  the  incarnation  and  the  death  of  Christ. 
But  in  any  case  it  is  agreed  that  it  is  upon  the 
latter  subject  that  the  writer's  attention  is  especi- 
ally fastened.  It  is  in  what  he  has  to  say  about 
the  death  of  Christ  and  its  purpose  that  we  find  the 
real  message  of  the  work.  It  is  to  elucidate  and 
illustrate  this  great  theme  that  the  author  draws 
so  freely  upon  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
sacrilicial  rites  and  ministering  priesthood  of  the 
OT  Church  { l3  2,J-  n  711  9I2ff-  'xs-  1010- 1,Jt-  '-■>  12--  -4 131a). 
"With  regard  to  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  book  Jesus  Christ 
is  introduced  to  us  as  'the  firstborn  of  the  dead,' 
and  that  the  ascription  immediately  follows,  '  Unto 
j  him  that  loveth  us.  and  loosed  us  from  our  sins  by 
i  his  blood'  (l5).  And  very  significant  surely  is  the 
!  constant  recurrence,  throughout  the  book,  of  the 
figure  of  the  Lamb,  a  figure  the  meaning  of  which 
is  made  clear  when  the  Lamb  is  described  as  '  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain,'  the  Lamb  by  whose  blood 
men  of  every  nation  have  been  '  purchased  unto 
God'  (see  esp.  .">"■  °- "  7U  12").  1  Jn.  is  a  treatise 
not  on  the  death  of  Christ  but  on  the  '  word  of 
life'  (l1).  Jesus  is  conceived  of  as  the  manifested 
I  life  (1-),  and  union  with  Him  through  faith  as  the 
source  of  eternal  life  to  men  (5u"i3).  And  yet  the 
condition  of  our  transition  from  death  to  life  is 
the  fact  that  Christ  'laid  down  his  life  for  us' 
iZu- 1S),  and  a  Christian  life  which  can  be  described 
as  a  'walk  in  the  light1  is  secured  only  by  the  fact 
that  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous  is  '  the  propitiation 
for  our  sins,'  and  that  His  blood  '  cleanseth  us  from 
all  sin'  (l7  21-2). 

2.  The  meaning  assigned  to  the  death  of  ChriBt. 
— Having  established  the  place  given  in  the  Epp. 
to  Christ's  death,  we  must  now  consider  the  mean- 
ing which  is  assigned  to  it.  (1)  The  fundamental 
thought  in  all  the  groups  is  that  the  death  of  Christ 
is  a  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God.  'God  com- 
mendeth  his  own  love  toward  us,'  says  St.  Paul, 
'  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for 
us'(Ro5B).  This  Pauline  keynote  is  one  that  is 
constantly  struck.  In  1  Peter  'the  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ'  is  brought  into  immedi- 
ate connexion  with  '  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the 
Father'  (1-)— a  view  of  the  Father's  relation  to  the 
dz'itk  of  Jesus  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
j  when  the  Apostle  exclaims  in  the  next  verse, 
!  '  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
j  Christ,  who  according  to  his  great  mercy  begat  us 
1  again  unto  a  living  hope  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead'  (v.3).  The  author  of 
Hebrews  declares  that  it  was  by  the  grace  of  God 
that  Jesus  tasted  death  for  every  man  (2;1),  and  that 
it  was  by  the  will  of  God  that  we  were  '  sanctified 
through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
nm.-e  for  all'  (100-10).  In  1  Jn.  we  have  the  great 
utterance,  'Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God, 
but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins '  (41U). 

In  all    these  writers,    then,   the    grace    of    the 

Heavenly  Father  is  the  source  of  the  redemption 

which  is  bound  up  with  the  death  of  Christ.     In 

the  case  of  St.  Paul  the  attempt  is  frequently  made 
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to  show  that  his  teaching  on  the  subject  of  Christ's 
death  as  a  necessary  sacrifice  for  sini  inconsistent 
with  the  utterances  of  Jesus  Himself  (r  n  in  thl 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  Llf  IS-,  wi&  ^S 
to  the  Father's  spontaneous  love  for  sinners.  "But 
whatever  St.  Paul  said  as  to  the  propitiatory 
character  o  the  death  of  Christ,  it  is  evident  tl,i 
he  never  felt  that  he  was  compromisin"  the  love  of 
God  in  any  way.  On  the  contrary,  he  saw  in  ( iud's 
love  the  original  motive  of  Christ's  sacrifice  (°  Co 
518),  and  in  that  sacrifice  the  commendation  of  the 
rather  s  love  (Ko  r»8). 

(2)  Further,  the  death  of  Christ  is  uniformly  repre- 
sented as  thfisuprcmr  expression  of  the  love  of  Christ 
Himself.  With  St.  Paul  this  is  a  central  and  con- 
stantly recurring  thought.  'The  love  of  Christ 
constraineth  us,'  he  exclaims  in  one  of  his  greatest 
passages,  '  because  we  thus  judge,  that  one  died  lor 
all'  (2  Co  o'4).  'Christ  also,'  says  St.  Peter, 
'suffered  for  sins  once,  the  righteous  for  the  un- 
righteous, that  he  might  bring  us  to  God'  (1  P  318). 
In  the  view  of  the  author  of  Hebrews,  Jesus  '  offered 
himself  (through  His  death,  viz.,  as  the  preceding 
phrase,  '  the  blood  of  Christ,'  shows)  to  purge  the 
human  conscience  (914).  And  St.  John  writes?  '  He ' 
{i.e.  Christ)  'laid  down  his  life  for  us'  (I  Jn  31G). 

The  Father  and  the  Son  are  thus  represented  as 
working  together  in  Christ's  death  for  man's  salva- 
tion, and  working  together  from  motives  of  love. 
As  St.  Paul  expresses  it,  '  God  was  in  Christ  recon- 
ciling the  world  unto  himself  (2  Co  51U).  But 
Christ  is  not  the  involuntary  instrument  of  the 
Father's  love  for  men;  He  is  Himself  a  willing 
sacrifice.  He  is  the  '  Lamb  of  God,'  indeed,  as  the 
Baptist  said  (Jn  l'^- 3li) ;  but  He  is  not  '  brought,  as 
a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,'  as  in  the  dim  figure  of 
the  OT  prophet.  Rather,  as  in  the  conception  of 
the  writer  of  Hebrews,  He  is  the  High  Priest  who 
makes  the  offering,  even  more  than  the  Lamb  that 
is  laid  on  the  altar  (911"14).  St.  Paul  sums  up  the 
matter  apart  from  the  imagery  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  Temple,  and  in  the  simple  dialect  of  the 
heart,  when  he  says,  '  The  Son  of  God  loved  me, 
and  gave  himself  up  for  me'  (Gal  2-u). 

(3)  But  while  springing  from  the  Divine  love,  the 
death  of  Christ  is  represented  in  the  Epp.  not  less 
clearly  as  a  propitiation  for  sin.  According  to  St. 
Paul,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  the  initial  article  of 
the  primitive  tradition  that  '  Christ  died  for  our 
sins  according  to  the  Scriptures"  (1  Co  153).  And 
this  part  of  the  primary  deposit  of  Apostolic  testi- 
mony reappears  in  the  witness  of  all  the  different 
epistolary  groups.  It  reappears  so  constantly  that 
no  reader  of  the  NT  will  challenge  the  statement 
that  Christ's  death  is  invariably  associated  with 
the  putting  away  of  sin  (cf.  1  P  l1Sf-  2-4  318,  Gal  1* 
313  G14,  2  Co  514,  Ro  3s1*  58ff-,  He  9-°-  M,  1  Jn  l7  2-  4IU). 
The  discussion  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  relation 
between  these  two  magnitudes — the  death  of 
Christ  and  the  sin  of  man — belongs  properly  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement  (see  Atonement,  Ran- 
som, Reconciliation,  Redemption).  But  this 
at  least  may  be  said,  that  however  the  matter  may 
appear  to  those  who  deal  with  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  philosophy  of  the  Atonement,  any 
interpretation  of  the  mass  of  NT  evidence  seems 
difficult  and  forced  which  does  not  recognize 
that,  in  the  view  of  these  writers,  Christ's  death 
was  really  our  death  in  a  vicarious  and  propitiatory 
sense— that  Jesus  Christ  died  on  our  behalf  that 
death  which  is  the  fruit  of  sin,  taking  upon 
Himself  the  Divine  condemnation  of  sin,  so  that 
there  might  be  no  condemnation  to  those  who  are 
found  in  Him.  That  this  is  the  Pauline  teach- 
ing is  generally  admitted  (see  Ro  3~ft-  4^ff-  5Gfr-  S1 
and  passim}.  But  it  seems  not  less  the  teaching 
of  the  other  Epistles,  if  we  take  the  language 
of  the  writers  in  its  general  connexion  and  natural 
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sense.  Is  not  this  what  St.  Peter  means  when 
lie  says,  'Who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his 
body  on  the  tree,  that  we,  having  died  unto  sins, 
might  live  unto  righteousness '  ( 1  P  2-') ;  and  when 
lie  says  again,  '  Because  Christ  also  suli'ered  for 
sins  once,  the  righteous  for  the  unrighteous,  that 
lie  might  bring  us  to  God '  (318)  ?  Is  it  not  the 
meaning  of  the  author  of  Hebrews  when  he  linds 
in  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Covenant  types  and 
shadows  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  sneaks  of 
Him  as  'having  been  once  ottered  to  bear  the  sins 
of  many '  1928)  ?  And  is  it  not  the  Johannine  view 
also,  seeing  that  we  find  'Jesus  Christ  the  right- 
eous' described  as  'the  propitiation  for  our  sins, 
and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  whole  world ' 
(1  Jn  2-',  cf.  4'" ;  see' also  Rev  Is  5s-  '■ ls)  1 

(4)  Once  more,  the  death  of  Christ  is  set  forth  in 
the  Epp.  as  a  death  from  which  there  springs  a  life 
of  holiness.  These  writers  relate  the  death  of 
Christ  to  the  power  as  well  as  to  the  guilt  of  sin ; 
they  conceive  of  it  not  only  on  the  side  of  its  pro- 
pitiatory effect,  but  as  bringing  a  mighty  regene- 
rating influence  into  the  life  of  man.  St.  Peter 
connects  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
with  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  obedience  ( 1  P 
1-),  and  His  death  upon  the  tree  with  our  living 
unto  righteousness  (2-4).  The  author  of  Hebrews, 
who  says  that  Christ  ottered  up  sacrifice  for  sins 
'  once  for  all,  when  he  offered  up  himself '  (727),  also 
says  that  the  blood  of  Christ,  by  cleansing  the 
conscience  from  dead  works,  sets  us  free  '  to  serve 
the  living  God'  (0").  St.  John,  writing  of  those 
who  are  already  Christians,  declares  that  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ,  God's  Son,  cleanseth  them  from  all 
sin  (1  Jn  1').  But  it  is  above  all  in  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  that  we  find  a  full  treatment  of  this  idea 
of  Christ's  death  as  the  secret  spring  of  a  new  life 
in  the  Christian  himself,  of  a  crucifixion  with 
Christ  whereby  the  very  life  of  the  Son  of  God 
flows  into  the  heart  (Gal  2s") ;  of  a  burial  with 
Christ  which  leads  to  a  vralk  in  newness  of  life, 
and  a  union  witli  Him  by  a  likeness  to  His  death 
which  carries  with  it  the  promise  and  the  potency 
of  a  likeness  to  His  resurrection  (Ro  64- 5). 

There  are  some  modern  writers  who  insist  that 
there  is  a  duality  in  St.  Paul's  view  when  he  ap- 
proaches the  subject  of  Christ's  death  in  its  rela- 
tion to  sin,  and  who  distinguish  between  what  they 
call  his  juridical  and  his  ethico-mystical  doctrines 
of  reconciliation.  The  former  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  nothing  more  than  the  precipitate  of  the 
Jewish  theology  in  which  the  Apostle  had  been 
trained,  while  the  latter  is  accepted  as  the  genuine 
ami  immediate  product  of  his  personal  experience 
(lloltzmann,  NT  Theoloaie,  ii.  117f.).  The  com- 
mon tendency  among  such  writers  is  to  hold  that 
the  Apostle  had  two  quite  distinct  theories,  which 
lay  side  by  side  in  his  mind  in  an  entirely  un- 
related fashion.  He  set  himself,  it  is  supposed,  to 
the  high  argument  of  showing  how  God  and  man 
could  be  reconciled,  but  never  took  the  trouble  to 
attempt  to  reconcile  his  own  thoughts  about  the 
clhcacy  of  Christ  s  death.  This,  however,  seems 
e«  than  just  to  St.  Paul.  His  theology  as  a  whole 
hardly  warrants  the  conclusion  that  he  had  no  gift 
tt7t'n';']l!atlC,  :"!nkinS.  <>f  that  he  would  he  con- 
tent to  allow  his  ,deas  on  justification  and  regencra- 
»t,n?B  !>'e'i)'-",ll,eI  together  in  his  mind  with- 
betwZ  ,imng  ''lmSelf  M.t0  a"y  I'ossil,le  connexion 

ah  e   to  r  ,'fnk   ,  '  See"'S  'l  every  war  more  >cas™' 
a'Jle   to  think,  for  example,  that   in   Ro  0'"-  the 

Apostle  is  not  suddenly  introducing  a  sefof  entirely 

in   r  i    IlA !?      "  nTtR,al  Wlo»sl>iP  «tl.  Christ 
into     n  ?l     ',  COns"lerecl  <»  -in  archetypal  dying 

"n  to  all  ,1  n  '|C°n>ei't,0nS  Staml  in  no  *"'■'  »'  '■<='»" 
tun  tjull  that  has  been  sad  in  31™-  about  i-.istili 
cation  through  faith  in  the  propitiaring  Wood  of 
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Christ.  Kather  it  appears  natural  to  hold,  in  Pro 
fessor  Denney  s  words,  that  the  justifvin"  faith  It 
which  St.  Paul  speaks  in  the  easier  Sage  4S  a 
faith  which  has  a  death  to  sin  in  it '  {Expositor  nth 
ser.  iv  [1901]  p.  306),  so  that  when  by  faXwe T,.ake 
Christ  s  death  our  own,  sin  becomes  to  us  what  it 
is  to  the  Sinless  One  Himself— we  died  to  it  as  He 
died,  and  in  dying  to  sin  become  alive  unto  God. 

Litibatchb  -Denney,  Death  of  Christ,  Studies  in  Thiol  cli. 
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DEBT,  DEBTOR.-The  Jews,  being  Finland 
people,  and  not  directly  interested  in  the  world's 
trade,  were  slow  to  gain  touch  with  the  credit- 
systems  of  more  commercial  communities.  But 
by  Christ's  day  their  business  ideas,  modified 
already  in  part  by  the  Phoenicians,  are  seen  over- 
laid and  radically  affected  by  lioman  domination. 
The  people,  on  the  one  hand,  as  they  listened  to 
the  reading  of  the  Law  in  public,  had  the  OT  ideal 
before  them,  which  was  one  of  notable  mildness, 
backed  by  humanitarian  ordinances.  Debt  in 
their  old  national  life  had  been  regarded  as  a 
passing  misfortune,  rather  than  a  basal  element 
in  trading  conditions.  In  the  popular  mind  it  was 
associated  with  poverty  (Ex  >2-2a),  a  thing  that 
came  upon  the  husbandman,  for  instance,  in  had 
seasons  (Neh  53).  Being  thus  exceptional,  and  a 
subject  for  pity,  little  or  no  interest  was  to  be 
exacted  (Ex  2225),  and  a  strict  tariff  excluded  many 
tilings  from  the  list  of  articles  to  be  taken  in  pled-'e 
(Dt  24c- ",  Job24a,  Am  2«,  etc.),  while  in  the  Seventh 
or  Fallow  year  (Ex  23,u-lllf',  Lv  251"7),  and  again 
amid  the  joys  of  Jubilee  (Lv  253ulf),  the  poor  debtor 
had  ample  reason  to  rejoice.  There  was  harshness 
in  the  tone,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  lioman 
methods,  which  were  developed  more  on  the  lines 
of  modern  commerce.  Often  the  more  impover- 
ished the  debtor,  the  greater  the  exaction,  as 
Horace  expressly  puts  it  (Sat.  I.  2.  14),  5  per  cent, 
a  month  (60  per  cent,  per  annum)  being  cited  by 
him  as  a  rate  of  interest  not  unknown. 

In  the  Gospels  we  have  suggestions  of  the 
money-customs  of  the  day  at  Mt  21  l--u,  Mk  ll15-18, 
Lk  lO4548,  and  Jn  213"".  There  are  pictures  of 
indebtedness  in  the  parables  of  the  Two  Debtors 
(Lk  741"4-),  the  Talents  (Mt  25uau),  and  the  Pounds 
(Lk  1911"-7).  Lending  and  repaying  are  seen  in 
practice  at  Lk  ff"  ;  also  a  credit  system  at  Lk  lG6"7, 
if  the  reference  there  be  to  merchants,  and  not 
simply  to  those  who  paid  rents  in  kind.  Imprison- 
ment for  debt  appears  in  Mt  52S'se;  and  in  un- 
mitigated form  in  the  story  of  the  Two  Creditors 
(Mt  18"' ■3i),  with  selling  into  slavery,  accompanied 
by  the  horror  of  'tormentors'  (v.34),  although  the 
whole  passage  is  to  be  interpreted  with  caution, 
because  Jesus  in  the  fancied  features  of  His  tale 
may  be  reflecting,  not  the  manners  of  His  own 
land,  but  the  doings  of  some  distant  and  barbaric 
potentate.  Enough  that  in  the  time  of  Christ 
there  was  seizure  of  the  debtor's  person,  and  the 
general  treatment  of  him  was  cruel. 

But  whatever  the  law  and  custom,  it  was  not 
the  manner  of  Jesus  to  attack  it.  The  civil  code 
was  left  to  change  to  higher  forms  in  days  to 
come.  The  exhibition  of  a  certain  spirit  in  face 
of  it  was  what  His  heart  craved,  a  spirit  which 
should  do  justice  to  the  best  instincts  of  a  true 
humanity.  We  can  transcend  in  loving  ways  the 
nether  aims  even  of  bad  laws ;  and  it  was  the 
evasion  of  clear  duty  in  this  respect,  by  those  hi 
the  high  (daces  of  the  religious  world,  which  moved 
Jesus  most.  He  was  the  champion  of  the  merciful 
essence  of  the  old  enactments  (Mt  5"),  while  others 
around  Him,  prating  of  orthodoxy  the  y\  Idle,  were 
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harsh  to  those  unfortunately  in  their  power  (Mt 
23"),  all  in  the  name  of  an  ancient  law  whose  real 
inwardness  they  missed.  The  Sadducees,  whose 
love  of  money  was  whetted  hy  enjoyment  of  the 
Temple  dues,  were  not  the  men  to  show  merry  to  a 
debtor,  nor  were  the  Pharisees  behind  them,  more 
Puritanie  in  zeal,  and  rigidly  enforcing  the  letter 
of  their  writs.  'An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth'  (Miff*),  as  an  old  catchword,  would 
infect  the  spirit  in  which,  in  the  name. if 'righteous- 
ness,' they  complacently  sued.  Jesus  lays  down 
no  outward  rules  such  as  might  bear  upon  the 
modern  business  world.  There  fair  and  square 
dealing  must  be  a  first  postulate  ;  hut,  in  the  light 
of  His  gospel,  men  should  be  keener  than  they  are 
to  note  hardships,  and  their  hearts  warmer  towards 
cases  of  distress.  In  the  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule 
{Mt?1'-'.  Lke31"30)  merciful  dealings  will  show  them- 
selves in  undefined  ways  ;  and  the  love  of  brother- 
men  should  counteract  the  love  of  money  which 
prompts  to  stem  exactions  in  every  case  alike. 
The  soul  saved  by  Christian  feeling  from  sordid 
views  of  life  adds  to  its  true  treasure  by  making 
the  circumstances  of  unfortunate  ones  an  exercise- 
ground  for  tender,  pitying  grace.  The  metaphors 
of  Jesus  in  Mt  5Jtl-J-  are  exceeding  bold,  and  the 
generous  treatment  there  inculcated  may  sound 
almost  incredible,  not  to  say  subversive  of  social 
order  ;  but  the  enlightened  heart  will  recognize  at 
once  the  kindly  and  sacrificing  spirit  meant  to  be 
strongly  emphasized.  The  dynamic  in  the  whole 
matter,  with  Jesus,  is  the  remembrance  of  the 
pitiful  nature  of  our  own  plight  before  God,  to 
whom  on  the  strict  requirements  of  law  we  are 
indebted  in  countless  ways.  The  more  this  inward 
situation  is  brought  home  to  us,  the  more  we  shall 
outwardly  be  compassionate  in  turn.  Here  conies 
in  the  moral  grandeur  of  the  Beatitude  on  mercy 
(Mt  o'),  a  principle  which  melts  into  prayer  when 
we  connect  it  with  the  tender  breathing  of  the 
Petition  on  forgiveness  (Mt  61-).  The  humble  and 
the  contrite  heart  holds  the  key  to  magnanimity. 
See,  further,  art.  'Debt'  in  Hastings'  1>B. 

Debtor. — There  remains  the  question  of  debt  as 
the  emblem  of  moral  short-coming  {ofaik-qpa,  Mt 
G12.  See  Lord's  Prayer),  and  the  Supreme 
Creditor's  way  with  men  in  this  regard,  especially 
as  depicted  in  certain  well-known  parables.  The 
image  is  natural  which  pictures  the  Deity  sitting 
like  a  civil  judge,  to  try  msn  for  defaults  ;  and 
while  some  think  more  of  the  majesty  of  the  law, 
and  what  must  be  exacted  to  satisfy  the  interests 
of  order,  others  love  to  dwell  on  the  prerogative  of 
mercy,  and  favour  judgments  which  are  ameli- 
orative as  well  as  punitive.  No  reader  of  the 
Gospels  can  fail  to  see  the  latter  characteristic 
strong  in  the  teaching  of  the  Master.  Pardon 
befits  the  royal  clemency,  and  God  is  known  in 
the  kingdom  for  sovereign  displays  of  grace.  Yet 
due  weight  is  given  to  the  other  aspect  of  the 
image  also— the  satisfaction  of  the  law  ;  for  Jesus 
teaches  that  it  is  o:ily  the  pure  in  heart  who  .see 
God  (Mt  5-);  the  holiness  that  avails  must  be 
inward,  not  that  of  the  legalist  (v.-0),  and  only 
they  who  are  merciful  obtain  mercy  (v.7).  Hut 
what  is  characteristic  in  the  Gospel  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  not  any  dwelling   upon    absolute 

Judgments  —  these  are  left  to  "the  Searcher  of 
learts ;  rather  we  arc  taken  by  Jesus  to  the 
sphere  of  proximate  evidence,  and  shown  that  in 
the  individual  life  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
forgiving  spirit  is  sure  token  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  Divine  condescension  as  regards  the 
person  himself.  In  other  words,  principles  dis- 
covered in  the  relations  of  men  with  each  other 
are  a  fortiori  valid  for  their  relationship  to  God 
(AUG*"15). 
The  elder  brother  of  the   Prodigal   (Lit  l^-"---2) 


illustrates  the  point;  representing  as  hc  docs  the 
Pharisaic  type  of  mind-common  in  all  a-es  and 
pronouncedly  so  in  the  time  of  Jesus-which  com- 
nlacently  fancie3  itself  well  within  the  Kingdom 
but  shows  by  its  harsh  attitude  to  fellow-mortals 
that  it  is  inwardly  not  right  with  God.  The  elder 
brother  is  mctured,  not  without  point,  as  remain- 
ing outside  the  banquet-hall,  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinued in  his  implacable  mood. 

The  story  of  the  Two  Debtors  (Lk  73|J-5°)  shows 
the  vital  contrast  of  the  matter  in  the  persons  of 
the  Woman  who  was  a  Sinner— truly  gracious  in 
her  doings,  because  full  now  of  penitence  and  faith 
ami  love— and  Simon,  hide-bound  and  censorious 
like  his  class,  with  no  disciplined  sense  of  bavin-* 
been  humbled  like  her  before  God.  The  latti-fj 
like  the  debtor  of  the  trivial  fifty  pence,  had  little 
reaction  of  wholesome  feeling  in  his  mind;  the 
former  had  manifestly  much,  like  the  man  over- 
joyed to  find  himself  relieved  from  a  financial  peril 
ten  times  greater.  This  is  a  concrete  instance 
of  the  method  of  the  Master.  Certain  visible  acts 
of  the  woman  at  the  banquet  bespoke  the  inward 
action  of  God's  Spirit,  and  argued  a  state  of  recon- 
ciliation with  Him.  From  the  scanty  graciou:;- 
ness  of  Simon,  on  the  other  hand,  one  inferred 
just  as  truly  a  heart  imperfectly  attuned  to  good- 
ness, and  knowing  little  of  the  joy  of  pardon.  '  To 
whom  little  is  forgiven,  the  same  loveth  little' 
(v.J7).  As  to  which  is  the  root  and  which  the 
fruit,  rival  systems  of  theology  may  battle;  but 
the  fact  is,  the  two  graces  are  eternal  co-relatives, 
and  either  may  be  first  in  the  order  of  thought 
when  neither  is  entitled  to  absolute  precedence  in 
fact.    See  Forgiveness. 

The  parable  of  the  Two  Creditors  (Mt  IS23"35) 
shows  the  other  side  of  the  shield  from  the 
Woman's  case,  in  a  person  of  downright  in- 
humanity concerning  whom  it  is  equally  clear 
that  he  had  no  saving  experience  of  God's  mercy 
himself.  The  story,  as  a  story,  is  remaikable  ier 
simple  force  ;  we  feel  the  horror  of  the  implacable 
attitude  of  the  servant  forgiven  for  a  great  in- 
debtedness, who  failed  to  show  goodwill  in  tr.in 
to  a  subordinate  for  a  default  infinitely  less. 
Nemesis  descends  (v.**)  when  he  finds  he  is  not 
forgiven  after  all — he  loses  that  which  he  had 
seemed  to  have  (v.27).  '  So  likewise  shall  my 
Heavenly  Father  do  also  unto  you,  if  ye  from 
your  hearts  forgive  not  every  one  his  brother 
their  trespasses'  (v.30). 

Jesus  saw  many  around  Him  glorying  in  fancied 
privilege  and  very  zealous  for  the  Lan-,  yet  omitting 
its  essential  matters — justice,  mercy,  faith.  To 
such  especially  this  Gospel  message  was  addressed  ; 
broadening  out  in  what  for  Him  was  the  supremo 
truth,  that  love  to  God  is  seen  and  tested  in  love 
to  man.  To  be  sympathetic,  sacrificing,  genero;:r.;, 
is  not  only  the  pier  from  which  the  heavenward 
arch  springs,  but  the  pier  to  which  it  returns. 
The  forgiving  God  cannot  possibly  be  seen  in  thoas 
who  hide  themselves  from  their  own  flesh  (Lk  6^). 

Literature. — Besides  art.  '  Debt '  in  Hastings'  BE,  the  Coinm. 
on  the  passages  referred  to,  a.-.d  V.:c  standard  works  on  the 
Parables,  the  following  may  lie  coiiidted  :— Ed.rshehu,  Life 
and  Times,  ii.  p.  eoyff. ;  Gcliiircr,  JIJl'u.  i.  :;iiJf.  ;  Expositor, 
I.  vi.  [1877J  p.  214  fi. ;  Ker,  Sena.  1st  scr.  p.  10  E. 

George  Murray. 
DECAPOLIS.— A  league  of  ten  Greek  cities  {^ 
AcKti7roXtj)  in  eastern  Palestine,  which  was  pro- 
bably formed  at  the  time  of  Pompey's  invasion  of 
Palestine,  64-63  B.C.  By  the  Greek  cities  Pompey 
was  hailed  as  a  deliverer  from  the  Jewish  yoke, 
and  many  towns  elevated  Pompey's  campaign  to 
the  dignity  of  an  era.  The  coins  of  Gadara, 
Canatha,  Pel  la,  Dion,  and  Philadelphia  use  the 
Pompcian  era.  At  first  the  lo;-;  .:e  i.:ust  have 
comprised  just   ten   cities.      According   to   Pliny 
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(ffiVv.  IS),  these  were  ScythopolisfLY^H),  Hippos 
iSusich),  Gadara  (Umm  Kris),  Pella  (Fahil),  Phila- 
delphia (Amman),  Gerasa  (Jcrdsh),  Dion,  Canatha 
(Kanawat),  Damascus,  and  Raphana.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  confederation  of  Greek  cities  in  the  midst 
of  a  Semitic  population  -was  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  Hellenic  civilization  and  culture. 
From  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  sought 
to  Hellenize  the  Orient  by  founding  Greek  cities 
throughout  the  conquered  lands,  there  were  Greek 
cities  m  Palestine.  The  Seleucid  kings  of  Antioch 
and  the  Ptolemies  encouraged  the  immigration  of 
Greeks  into  this  region.  Among  the  cities  occu- 
pied before  198  B.C.  by  the  incoming  Greeks  were 
Pella,  Dion,  Philadelphia,  Gadara,  and  Abila  in 
the  region  east  of  the  Jordan.  Hippos  and  Gerasa 
are  fust  named  in  the  early  part  of  the  1st  cent. 
B.C.  (Jos.  BJl.  iv.  8).  Among  the  cities  liberated 
by  Pompey  from  the  Jewish  yoke,  Hippos,  Scytho- 
polis,  and  Pella  are  expressly  named  ;  and  Gadara, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Jews,  was  rebuilt 
(BJ  I.  vii.  7).  Pompey  annexed  these  cities  to 
the  province  of  Syria,  but  conferred  upon  them 
municipal  freedom.  All  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis 
had  in  the  Roman  period  the  rights  of  coinage  and 
asylum,  and  were  allowed  to  maintain  a  league  for 
defence  against  their  common  foes. 

The  first  references  in  literature  to  the  Decapolis 
are  found  in  the  Gospels.  On  our  Lord's  first 
journey  through  all  Galilee,  He  was  attended  by 
crowds  from  all  parts  of  Palestine,  among  whom 
.  were  persons  from  Decapolis  (Mt  4-5).  Must  likely 
these  were  Jews,  who  formed  a  considerable  part 
of  the  population  even  in  Greek  cities.  The  fierce 
Gerasene  demoniac,  whom  our  Lord  healed,  pub- 
lished in  the  Decapolis  what  things  Jesus  had  done 
for  him  (Mk  520).  The  presence  of  two  thousand 
swine  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee 
would  of  itself  suggest  the  presence  of  a  Gentile 
population  in  that  vicinity.  When  our  Lord  re- 
turned from  Tyre  and  Sidon  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
He  crossed  the  upper  Jordan  and  passed  south 
through  the  district  governed  by  the  tetrarch 
Philip  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake.  In  order 
to  reach  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  He  went  '  through  the 
midst  of  the  borders  of  Decapolis '  (Mk  731).  Hippos 
lay  just  east  of  the  Lake,  Gadara  a  few  miles  to 
the  south-east,  and  in  full  view  from  the  southern 
end ;  Pella  and  Scythopolis  were  not  far  to  the 
south  ;  while  the  other  cities  of  the  Decapolis  lay 
to  the  north-east,  east,  and  south-east  of  the  Lake. 
Our  Lord  visited  the  Jewish  population  of  Penea 
in  Hi; later  ministry,  but  He  seems  never  to  have 
made  a  tour  to  tha  great  cities  of  the  Decapolis. 
His  rebuff  in  connexion  with  the  destruction  of  the 
herd  of  swine  was  rather  discouraging  (Mk  517) 

Two  famous  writers  of  the  latter  part  of  the  1st 
cent.  A.D.  speak  of  the  Decapolis.  Pliny  not  only 
preserves  the  names  of  the  ten  cities  {HN  v.  18), 
but  also  praises  the  small  olives  of  the  region  (15J). 
Josephus  refers  to  Decapolis  repeatedly.  In  the 
2nd  cent.  A.D.  Ptolemy  (v.  xv.  22)  names  eighteen 
towns  as  belonging  to  the  league  of  Decapolis. 
He  omits  Raphana  from  Pliny's  list,  and  adds  nine, 
most  of  the  new  members  of  the  confederation  be- 
longing  to  the  district  just  south  of  Damascus.  In 
his  day  Hellenic  civilization  and  commerce  in  the 
region  beyond  the  Jordan  were  at  their  zenith, 
the  modern  traveller,  wandering  over  the  ruins  of 
temples,  theatres,  and  baths  at  Gerasa,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Gadara,  is  impressed  with  the  glories 
of  the  Grecian  life  in  Palestine  during  the  period  of 
our  Lord  s  earthly  ministry  and  for  some  centuries 
atterwards. 

693ff.;  G.  Holschor,  Palitstina  m  dcr  vers  u  hellen  Zeif 
Schumacher,  Across  the  Jordan ;  Merrill,  East  of  the  Jordan.    ' 

John  R.  Sampev. 
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1.  Words  and  references.— Mb  7=2,  Jn  1«  /$&#  'bait' 
'stratagem,'  'guile,'  'craft,'  ' treacherv ' ;  cf.  Ro  123  2  Co  11 13 
1216, 1  Th  2->,  1  P  21-  22,  Eev  14=)  ;  Mt  13**  (A™«,,  •  trick,"  'fraud  ' 
'deceit';  cf.  Eph.  422,  Col  23,  He  3W);: Nit  24<  Jn  fi»(T™2 
'lead  astray,'  'deceive';  cAa.o?,  'deceiver';  t;uh,,  a  'leading 
astray,'  'cheating' ;  cf.  1  Th  2^,  1  Jn  1").  b 

2.  Pfleiderer  in  Early  Christian  Conception  of 
Christ  (1005)  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  subject  of 
Christ  as  the  Conqueror  of  Satan— 'that  old  ser- 
pent, called  the  Devil,  which  do.ccive.th  the  whole 
world'  (Rev  129).  His  aim  is  to  find  parallels  to 
Christ  in  various  nature  myths  and  heathen  re- 
ligions, and  by  so  doing  to  explain  the  Gospel  story 
as  only  a  special  embodiment  of  a  universal  ten- 
dency. While  rejecting  Plleiderers  theory,  Me 
admit  that  one  of  the  most  suggestive  aspects 
under  which  the  life  of  our  Lord  may  be  considered 
is  to  regard  it  as  a  deadly  conflict  between  the 
Divine  Representative  of  the  Truth,  and  the 
instruments  and  agents  of  the  spirit  of  deception 
and  guile.  Such  a  conflict  was  inevitable.  The 
coming  of  One  who  had  the  right  to  say,  '  I  am  the 
light  of  the  world,'  '  I  am  the  truth ' ;  '  every  one 
that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice'  ( Jn  81-  14G 1837), 
was  bound  to  stir  into  bitter  hostility  all  the  forces 
of  untruth  and  craft.  The  antagonism  is  set  forth 
in  universal  terms  in  Jn  3iy~-1.  At  every  stage  of 
the  Divine  drama  we  see  that  those  'who  loved 
darkness  rather  than  light' — the  men  of  perverted 
mind  and  crooked  ways — turned  from  Jesus  with 
aversion  and  sought  His  destruction.  The  whole 
significance  of  the  struggle  may  be  said  to  have 
been  summed  up  and  symbolized  in  our  Lord's 
conflict  with  the  Pharisees.  Their  hostility  to 
Him  began  in  self-deception.  Wedded  to  their 
own  ideas  and  standard  of  character  and  duty, 
they  resented  His  teaching.  They  could  not  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of,  a  revision  of  life  in  the 
light  of  a  larger  and  nobler  ideal  of  righteousness. 
But  the  vision  of  moral  beauty  must  either  capti- 
vate or  blind.  Before  long  the  Pharisees  brought 
down  on  themselves  the  severest  denunciations  for 
their  moral  obtuseness,  duplicity,  and  hypocrisy 
(Mt  23,  Jn  812'59).  The  estrangement  was  com- 
plete. To  destroy  Jesus  they  now  'plumed  up 
their  wills  in  double  knavery'  (Iago).  In  almost 
every  glimpse  we  get  of  them  they  are  moving  in 
a  murky  atmosphere  of  craft,  intrigue,  and  hate. 
They  do  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  every  artilice  and 
stratagem  which  unscrupulous  cunning  could  sug- 
gest. They  endeavour,  by  subtle  questions,  to 
entangle  Him  in  His  talk  (Mt  22") ;  they  attenrnt 
to  deceive  the  people  as  to  His  true  character  (Mk 
3--"30,  Jn  9-4) ;  they  plot  together  as  to  how  He 
may  be  put  to  death  (Jn  ll53) ;  they  enter  into  a 
covenant  with  Judas  to  betray  Him  <Mt2814-1'); 
they  set  up  false  witnesses,  and  pervert  and  mis- 
represent His  teaching  (Mt  265i>-G2,  Lk  231).  It  was 
by  deceit  and  guile  that  they  obtained  Pilate  s 
permission  to  crucify  Him  (Jn  1912).  . 

3.  We  gain  «,  heightened  impression  of  their 
character  and  conduct  by  contrast.  While  tlic 
men  of  deception  and  guile  hated  the  Light,  we 
see  another  class  attracted  by  it.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  His  ministry,  Jcsub  drew  to  Himself  tlic 
sincere,  the  childlike,  the  men  of  'honest  and  good 
heart'  (Lk  815).  The  first  Apostles  of  the  Lord 
were  by  no  means  exempt  from  serious  faults  ami 
frailties  of  character ;  but,  with  the  exception  cj 
Judas,  they  were  singularly  honest  and  upright 
men  ;  men  with  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  goodness. 
One  of  them  drew  from  Jesus  on  His  first  approach 
the  su«westivc  exclamation,  'Behold  an  Israelite 
indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile'  (Jn  l47}.  In  the 
teaching  and  training  of  these  first  Apostles  ana 
disciples,  our  Lord  especially  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity of  those  virtues  of  character  in  which  the 
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Pharisees  were  so  singularly  deficient  (Mt  58  71'4 
Hi''  a*  IS3,  Lk  121"3).  In  this  connexion  it  is  of 
vital  importance  to  bear  in  mind  Jit  6-*  "3.  There 
are  various  devices  and  stages  of  deception  and 
guile,  beginning  with  over-intellectual  refinement, 
and  passing  finally  into  deliberate  fraud  and 
treachery-  But  in  every  case  it  means  the  lack 
of  the  'single  eye,'  of  perfect  sincerity,  and 
simplicity  of  nature.  And,  therefore,  if  Christian 
men  and  women  are  to  keep  themselves  free,  not 
merely  from  'fleshly  lusts,'  but  also  from  the  more 
subtle  forms  of  'spiritual  wickedness,'  they  must 
be  continually  testing  and  reviewing  their  ideals 
and  conceptions  of  character  and  conduct  in  the 
light  of  their  Master's  life  and  teaching.  Unless 
they  do  this,  the  light  that  is  in  them  will  turn  to 
darkness. 

'There  is,  I  believe,'  says  Bishop  Gore,  '  nothing  to  which  in 
our  time  attention  needs  to  be  called  more  than  to  the  fact  that 
conscience  is  only  a  faculty  for  knowing  God  and  His  will.  It 
is  certain,  unless  it  is  educated,  to  give  wrong  information. 
And  the  way  to  educate  it  is  to  put  it  to  scliool  with  the  "  Liifht 
of  the  world."  Alas!  there  must  be  multitudes  of  respectable 
and  self-enlightened  people  of  whom  it  is  true  that  the  light 
which  is  in  them  is  darkness  '{The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  p. 
147).  The  testimony  of  the  late  Dr.  Dale  i3  not  less  emphatic. 
'I  doubt  whether  most  of  those  who  have  been  formed  by  the 
faith  and  traditions  of  the  Evangelical  movement  are  sufficiently 
impressed  by  the  necessity  of  educating  the  conscience.  .  .  . 
This  partly  explains  how  it  is  that  some  Christian  people  are 
worse  men — morally— than  some  who  are  not  Christians.  The 
faculty  of  conscience  requires  a.  great  deal  of  education  if  we 
are  to  distinguish  between  the  right  and  the  wrong  in  all  the 
details  of  life '  (The  Evangelical  liet-ival,  p.  98). 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  books  already  referred  to, 

the  reader  mav  consult  Newman  Smyth,  Christian  Ethics ; 
Prof.  Knight,  The  Christian  Ethic;  F.  I).  Maurice,  The  Con- 
science and  Social  Morality;  J.  It.  lllingworth,  Christian 
Character ;  H.  Wace,  Christianity  and  Morality ;  R.  W. 
Church,  Discipline  of  the  Christian  Character. 

Arthur  Jenkinson. 
DECREE  (Gr.  Soyfia,  Lk2').— In  the  Gospel  of 
Luke,  the  birth  of  Jesus  at  Uetlilehem  is  traced  to 
the  fact  that  a  census  of  the  people  of  Israel  was 
being  taken,  which  made  it  necessary  that  Joseph 
and  Mary,  who  were  both  of  Davidic  descent, 
should  go  up  from  their  home  at  Nazareth  to  the 
City  of  David.  This  census  was  brought  about  by 
the  issue  of  a  decree  of  C;esar  Augustus,  that  the 
Roman  world  should  be  taxed  or  registered.  His- 
torians find  much  to  question  here  as  to  St.  Luke's 
accuracy.  Was  it  likely  that  Herod's  independent 
kingdom  would  be  included  in  such  a  decree  ?  Is 
there  any  evidence  that  such  an  order  on  so 
great  a  scale  was  then  issued  ?  As  to  Cyrenius 
[Quirinius],  in  whose  governorship  of  Syria  this 
census  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  can  it  be 
proved  that  he  was  twice  governor  of  Syria  ?  He 
was  governor,  some  10  years  later,  when  the  cen- 
sus took  place,  which  caused  the  rebellion  under 
Judas  of  Galilee,  in  700  A.U.C.  The  researches 
of  Wieseler,  Zunipt,  and  W.  M.  Ramsay  { Was 
Christ  born  at  Bethlehem?)  have  shown,  however, 
that  St.  Luke's  statement  is  capable  of  a  good 
defence,  and  may  turn  out  to  have  full  corrobora- 
tion. Such  a  plain  historical  note,  put  in,  with 
evident  intention,  by  St.  Luke,  we  should  be  slow 
to  reject  from  one  who  is  generally  so  well  in- 
formed. See  Augustus,  Birth  of  Christ,  Quir- 
inius. David  M.  W.  Laird. 

DEDICATION,  FEAST  OF  (t&  4yKalvta).—  This 
Feast  was  kept  by  the  Jews  on  25  Chislev  and 
throughout  the  week  following.  The  dedication 
commemorated  in  it  was  the  dedication  of  a  new 
altar  by  Judas  Maccabseus  in  D.C.  164  (1  Mac 
4*-»  2  Mac  101'8,  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  vii.  6,7).  The 
old  altar  of  Zerubbabel's  temple  had  been  defiled 
in  B.c.  167,  when  '  an  abomination  of  desolation ' 
was  erected  upon  it  (1  Mac  PJ),  and  the  climax 
was  reached  on  25  Chislev,  when  sacrifices  were 
offered  upon  this  idol-altar  standing  on  the  altar  of 
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God  <v.»).  For  three  years  this  state  of  profana- 
tion had  continued,  but  when  the  third  anniversary 
of  the  desecration  came  round,  the  heroic  efforts  of 
Judas  Maccaba-u-s  and  his  companions  had  readied 
such  success  that  they  were  able  to  cleanse  the 
Holy  Place  and  to  set  up  a  new  altar  in  place  of 
that  winch  had  been  deliled,  spending  a  week  in 
special  services  for  its  dedication  ;  and,  in  order 
to  commemorate  this,  Judas  Maccabeus  ordained 
'that,  the  days  of  the  dedication  of  the  altar  should 
be  kept  in  their  seasons  from  year  to  year  by  the 
spiici!  of  eight  days,  from  the  live  and  twentieth 
day  of  the  month  Chislev,  with  gladness  and  iov' 
(1  Mac43'J).  J  y 

The  Feast  is  mentioned  once  in  the  Gospels  (Jn 
10")  as  the  occasion  of  a  collision  between  our 
Lord  and  the  Jews  in  the  temple,  when  He  made 
the  claim,  '  I  and  the  Father  are  one,' and  (lie  Jews 
took  up  stones  to  stone  Him.  The  occasion  of  the 
incident  is  full  of  significance.  "When  the  Holy 
Place  was  being  cleansed  in  B.C.  104,  the  question 
had  arisen  as  to  how  the  old  altar  ought  to  be 
treated,  seeing  that  it  had  suffered  from"  heathen 
pollution,  and  the  conclusion  reached  was  that  it 
should  not  be  used  any  more,  but  a  new  one  dedi- 
cated in  its  place,  and  that  the  old  one  should  bo 
pulled  down  and  its  stones  stored  in  a  convenient 
place  'until  there  should  come  a  prophet,  to  give 
an  answer  concerning  them  '  (1  Mae  441"4'').  On  the 
anniversary  of  this  event,  -some  two  centuries  later, 
there  stood  Christ  in  the  temple  courts,  and  in 
effect,  though  not  in  .so  many  words,  the  question 
was  actually  put  to  Him  whether  He  was  the 
prophet  foretold.  '  How  long  do.-t  thou  hold  us  in 
suspense  ?,'  they  asked,  '  If  tiiou  art  the  Christ,  tell 
us  plainly'  (Jn  10'4>.  It  was,  indeed,  a  fitting 
occasion  on  which  to  raise  the  question,  since  the 
whole  Festival  breathed  hopes  connected  with  the 
national  deliverance  of  Maecabamn  iimes,  looking 
forward  to  another  deliverance  in  the  future  such 
as  would  come  with  the  Messiah.  Unhappily  the 
questioners  were  not  sincere,  and  would  not  receive 
the  testimony  of  our  Lord,  not  even  when  He  re- 
ferred them  to  His  works  as  proving  His  claims ; 
and  so  the  matter  ended  where  it  began.  Hail 
they  listened,  they  would  have  found  the  Deliveier 
whom  they  were  expecting,  and  incidentally  also 
they  would  have  learned  the  solution  of  the  old 
difficulty  about  the  stones  of  the  desecrated  altar — 
that  these  might  lie  where  they  were,  being  needed 
no  more,  for  there  was  being  dedicated  another 
Temple  to  supersede  the  old  {cf.  Jn  21J). 

It  is  not  quite  clear  how  much  of  St.  John's  nar- 
rative belongs  to  Dedication,  whether  the  incidents 
of  Jn  'J^-IO-1  happened  then,  or  whether  they 
belong  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (7-).  These  two 
Feasts  had  much  in  common  ;  in  fact,  it  appears 
that  Dedication  was  to  some  extent  modelled  on 
Tabernacles  (2  Mac  10°,  cf.  P).  In  particular,  the 
ritual  of  both  included  a  special  illumination,  which 
was  so  marked  at  Dedication  that,  according  to 
Josephus(vl?iZ.  Xii.  vii.  7),  the  Festival  was  actually 
called  'Lights.'  In  either  case,  therefore,  there  is 
special  point  in  our  Lord's  announcement  in  Jn  05 
'  I  am  the  light  of  the  world,'  in  which  He  pointed 
to  the  brilliant  illuminations  of  the  Temple  and 
Jerusalem  generally,  whether  at  Tabernacles  or 
Dedication,  and  claimed  that,  while  these  lamps 
and  candles  made  the  city  full  of  light,  He  Himself 
was  giving  light  to  the  whole  world. 

Literature.  —  Art.  'Dedication'  in  Hastings'  DB  and  in 
Encyc.  BUil.;  Suhurer,  II J  P  i.  i.  2171. ;  Ldersheini,  Lije  and 
Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  ii.  226,  The  Temple,  333 II. 

C.  E.  GakRAD. 
DEFILEMENT.— See  Purification. 

DELIVERANCE  (iL<j>e<ris).— The  English  word  doea 
not  occur  in  the  Gospels,  except  in  a  quotation 
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from  the  OT  (see  below),  but  the  Gr.  word  is  found 
g  times  (in  Mt  26M,  Mk  V,  Lk  33  V\  2447  it  is 
rendered  'remission'  [of  sins] ;  in  Mk  3=9  'forgive- 
ness'; in Lk418bis (a)  'deliverance'  [A V],  'release' 
[KV],  {b)  [to  set]  'at  liberty');  while  the  fact  of 
deliverance  underlies  all  that  is  recorded  of  Jesus, 
and  has  coloured  the  entire  thought  of  Christianity. 
To  think  of  Christ  is  to  think  of  Him  as  Saviour. 
In  such  utterances  as  'The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to 
save  that  which  was  lost '  (Mt  1811),  and  '  the  Son 
of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to 
save  them '  { Lk  9W),  we  have  the  keynote  of  Christ's 
mission.  He  sounds  it  in  the  beginning  when, 
preaching  in  the  Nazareth  synagogue  (Lk  4JS),  He 
declares  His  work  to  be,  in  the  words  of  Is  CI1,  '  to 
preach   deliverance    to    captives.'    His    days    are 

Eassed  in  saving  men  from  every  slavery  that 
inds  them  to  the  transient.  This  is  at  the  root 
of  all  His  acts  of  deliverance — even  the  healings. 
When  He  gives  physical  renewal  to  the  lame,  the 
diseased,  the  dumb,  the  blind,  the  paralyzed,  it  is 
always  that  they  may  the  easier  find  spiritual 
perfection.  Moral  and  spiritual  deliverance  are 
often  associated  with  a  bodily  purification— greatly 
to  the  confusion  of  contemporary  traditionalists. 
They  are  astonished  that  He  should  say  to  the  one 
sick  of  the  palsy,  '  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee '  (Mk 
25),  or  to  the  leper,  '  Thy  faith  hath  made  thee 
whole'  (Lk  17lU).  In  the  typical  prayer  taught  to 
His  disciples  there  is  no  word  about  life's  miseries, 
poverty,  or  pain  :  the  petition  is  simply  '  Deliver 
us  from  evil'  (Mt613,  Lk  ll4):  the  soul's  need  being 
eternal  outweighs  the  need  of  mind  and  body. 
And  we  can  hardly  doubt  that,  as  He  looked  upon 
that  long  and  sad  procession  of  the  bodily  wrecks 
that  came  to  Him  '  at  even'  (Mk  1J2),  the  heart  of 
the  Missioner  in  Christ  was  kindled  by  the  vision 
of  souls  that  would  be  set  free  to  fulfil  better  their 
purpose  of  life  when  the  numbed  or  tortured  body 
was  given  rest  and  cure.  Conscious  of  the  neces- 
sities of  daily  life,  He,  better  than  all  others, 
knows  how  temporary  they  are,  and  lifts  His  voice 
continually  against  the  soul's  voluntary  bondage 
to  things  material.  '  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God '  (Lk  1231) ;  '  Lay  up  treasure  in  heaven  '  (Mt 
G-°) ;  'Beware,  and  keep  yourselves  from  covetous- 
ness'  (Lk  ]213) ;  'If  thou  wouldst  be  perfect,  go, 
sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor  .  .  and 
coine,  follow  me'  (Mt  19-1)— such  phrases  indicate 
the  deliverance  from  the  world  and  its  anxieties 
which  culminates  in  the  invitation  of  Jesus—'  Come 
unto  me  .  .  .  and  I  will  give  you  rest'  (Mt  ll28). 

The  highest  of  the  self-chosen  titles  ring  with 
deliverance.  Jesus  calls  Himself  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, who  will  even  give  His  life  for  the  sheep  (Jn 
10") ;  He  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life  (14°), 
leading  from  earth  and  time  to  heaven  and  eter- 
nity ;  He  is  the  Light  of  the  World  <S1-),  to  brin" 
all  wanderers  safely  from  darkness  and  danger  to 
light  and  safety.  The  Christian  Church  has 
always  read  in  His  titles,  His  words,  and  His 
actions  this  moral  and  spiritual  significance. 
Chri.-t  hns  been,  and  is,  t':e  Saviour  of  men  from 
sin  a;d  evil  lather  than  from  pain  and  aulferin" 
See  I'uiigiveness.  e.  Daplyn.° 

hi^?0N:  PEM0NMCAL  POSSESSION,  DEMO- 

JJAlB.--l.The  demonology  of  the  Gospels  is  based 
upon  beliefs  which  were  current  among  the  Jews 
previous  to  the  time  of  Christ ;  these  beliefs  arose 
gradua  ly,  and  were  ultimately  stereotyped  in  the 

lalmud  lor  the  proper  understanding  of  Gospel 
i,  ST"7  Sme  I5Blgl?  int0  these  Jewish  teliefs 

v,^^Pf  anG'-  ?ut  thc  to'wnology  0f  the  Jews 
ent  /n?  \"  yninv.fl?en-°ed  a,,d  Cutoured-  at  differ- 
Greel    r?  !  7      ^  oma?'.  EWl'tian,  Persian,  and 

thot  I,  I  1  SH°n  l  'e  BubJaet'  whUe  the  beIi*fs  of 
these  lnghly  cultured  peoples  were  developments  of 


the  much  earlier  conceptions  of  man  in  a  very  much 
lower  stage  of  civilization,  —  conceptions  which 
are  practically  universally  prevalent  among  savage 
races  at  the  present  day.  To  deal  with  the  subject 
therefore,  in  all  its  bearings  would  be  impossible 
here  ;  it  must  suffice  to  give  references  to  a  few  of 
the  many  works  which  deal  with  the  different 
branches  of  this  vast  subject.  Details  of  Jewish 
demonology  must,  however,  be  given,  for  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  are  necessary  for  a  proper  under- 
standing of  Gospel  demonology;  added  to  these 
will  be  found  some  few  references  to  the  earlier 
beliefs  upon  which  they  are  based. 

For  the  beliefs  of  primitive  man— 

Maury,  La  Magie  et  VAstrologie  dans  Vantiquilc  et  au  moyen- 
dge,  Paris,  1S57 ;  Frazer,  The  Golden  Lough*,  ch.  iii.  passim. 
London,  1900;  Lang,  The  Making  of  lieligion^,  ch.  vii.,  London 
1900;  Trior,  Primitive  Culture,  ch.  xiv.  etc.,  but  the  whole 
work  should  be  studied.  Cf.  Iteville's  Hint,  of  lielinions  chs. 
iii.-vi.,  London,  18S4.*  J 

For  Assy  ro-Baby Ionian  beliefs- 
Budge,  Assyrian  Incantations  to  Fire  and  Water,  London, 
1883  ;  Hommel,  Gesch.  Bab.  und  Ass.  pp.  237-209,  388  ff.,  Berlin 
1SS5 ;  Jastrow,  Die  ltd.  Bab.  und  Ass.  ch.  xvi.,  G lessen,  1902  a. 
[this  is  enlarged  from  the  Eng.  tr.] ;  A.  Jereinias,  Das  AT  im 
Lichte  des  alien  Orients,  pp.  218ff.,  330,  340ft.,  Leipzig,  1904; 
King,  Babylonian  Magic  and  Sorcery,  London,  1SD6,  Babylonian 
lieligion  and  Mythologu,  p.  200ff.,  London,  1899;  Lenonnant, 
La  Magie  chcz  les  Chaldeens  et  les  origincs  accadiemies,  Paris, 
1S75  ;  fcayee,  llibbcrt  Lectures,  v.,  London,  1887 ;  Stiibe,  Jiidisch- 
babijlonisclie  Zaubcrtexte,  Halle,  1895.  Many  indirect  points  of 
importance  will  be  found  in  ball's  Light  from  the  East,  London, 
1S99;  fllorgenstern,  'Doctr.  of  Sin  in  the  Bab.  Eel.' in  Mittheil. 
der  vorderobiat.  Gesellsch.  hi.,  1905;  Weber,  '  Damon  en  besch- 
worung  bei  den  Bab.  und  Assyr.'  in  Der  Alte  Orient,  vii,  4, 
Leipzig,  1906. 

For  Egyptian  beliefs— 

Budge,  Egyptian  Magic,  ch.  vii.,  London,  1899;  Ed.  Meyer, 
Gesch.  des  alten  Acgyptens,  ch.  iii.,  Berlin,  13S7;  Wiedemann, 
'  JIagie  und  Zauberei  im  altcu  Aegypten,'  in  Der  altc  Orient, 
vi.  4,  Leipzig,  1905,  cf.  also,  by  same  author,  and  in  same  series, 
iii.  4, '  Die  Unterhaltungslit.  der  alten  Aegypter.' 

For  Persian  beliefs— 

Darmesteter,  The  Zend-Avesta(Pa.Tt  i.  'The  Vendidad'),  Far- 
gard  xix.,  xxt. ;  Geiger,  Ostiranische  Kultitr  im  Alterthum,  $  US, 
ErIangen,lS82;  Haug,  Essay  son  the  Sacred  Language,  Writings 
and  lieligion  of  the  I'arsis'i  (tr.  by  E.  II.  West),  London,  1SS4; 
Spiegel,  Eranisc/te Alter ■thumskunde,  vol.  ii.,  Leipzig,  1871-1878 ; 
Stave,  Ucber  den  Einjluss  des  Parsismus  auf  das  Judenthum, 
Haarlem,  1898  [see  especially  the  third  division,  §§  4,  5.  A  most 
helpful  book  on  thisparticular  branch  of  the  subject] ;  Windisch- 
mann,  Zoroastrische  Studten,  pp.  138-148,  Berlin,  1863, 

For  Greek  beliefs— 

Gruppe,  Die  Griechischen  Culte  und  Mythen  .  .  .,  i.  pp.  184- 
196,  Leipzig,  1887;  Maury,  Hist,  des  lteligions  de  la  Gri-ce 
antique,  i.  pp.  505-E81,  ii.  pp.  01-9.1,  iii.  pp.  419-443,  Paris,  1SG7; 
Preller,  Griechische  Mythologie*,  under  'Daenionen,'  Berlin, 
1SS7;  Roscher,  Lexikon  der  Gr.  und  Rom.  Mythologie,  art. 
'  Daimon '  [where  full  literature  on  the  subject  is  given],  Leipzig, 


For  a  re'xumd  of  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  Persian,  and  Greek 
influence  on  Jewish  demonology,  see  the  remarkably  able  series 
of  articles  by  F.  C.  Conybeare  in  JQB  viii.  ix.  (lb%, 1897).  See 
also  Encyc.  Bibl,  art.  '  Demons,'  55  7,  11. 

2.  The  Old  Testament.— The  demonology  of 
the  OT  is  probably  somewhat  more  complex  than 
is  sometimes  assumed. \  The  analogy  of  other 
races  would  prima  facie  support  the  inference  that 
the  Israelites  also  had  their  beliefs  in  demons  (see 
Literature  below).  Much  weight  cannot  be  laid 
on  the  (not  frequent)  occurrence  of  Saifiwv  and  Sai- 
fijviov  in  the  LXX,  as  they  stand  for  varying  words 
in  the  original ;  but  there  are  a  number  of  Hebrew 
expressions  which  must  be  connected  with  demons, 
at  all  events  as  far  as  the  popular  imagination  was 
concerned ;  these  are :  njrj  nn  '  evil  spirit,  Jg  9"3, 
1  S  1614;  cwiy  rjn  'spirit  of  perverseness,'  Is  J914; 
£•-■■?  '  demons,'  Dt  3217,  Ps  I0637 ;  nTjr'p  < satyrs,'  Lv 
177,  Is  1321  34 M ;  3»j3  'destruction,'  conceived  of  as 
due  to  demoniac  power,  see  the  whole  verse,  Ps 
916;  n^JL  'female  blood-sucker,'  Pr  30'5 ;  rrV? 
'night-hag,'  Is  3413-14;  ^tkjv.,  Lv  lG8ff-  '  Azazel,'  a 
desert  spirit.     This    last  instance  clearly  shows 

*  There  are  a  number  of  works  on  Comparative  Religion  in 
which  the  beliefs  in  demons  and  the  like  are  incidentally  dealt 
with ;  but  a  detailed  list  of  these  would  be  inappropriate  here. 

t  '  It  is  singular  that  the  OT  is  so  free  from  demonology. 
hardly  containing  more  than  one  or  two  e.vamples  thereof 
(F.  0.  Conybeare,  loc.  cit.  above). 
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how  firmly  embedded  in  popular  imagination  was 
this  belief  in  evil  power*  of  the  solitude."  It  is 
true  that  Babylonian  influence  during  and  after 
the  Exile  was  responsible  lor  much  of  this ;f  but 
that  the  Israelites  from  the  earliest  times,  like 
every  other  race,  peopled  t!  e  world  with  innumer- 
able unseen  powers,  cannot  admit  of  doubt.  Ac- 
cording to  OT  conception*,  the  evil  spirits  arc  not 
the  subjects  of  some  supreme  ruler;  in  the  earlier 
books  they  are  represented  as  fulfilling  the  com- 
mands of  Jehovah  in  doing  harm  to  men,  but  later 
on  they  seem  to  enjoy  complete  independence, 
though  even  here  the  conceptions  are  not  con- 
sistent (cf.  Job  I5"12).  When  we  come  to  the 
Apocrypha,  we  find  that  an  immense  development 
has  taken  place  ;  see,  e.g. ,  To  3U-  s  67, 17  ;.-'■.  liar  47-  y5, 
"Wis'i-4,  Sir21-7 ;  cf.  as  regards  other  late  literature 
the  Book  of  Enoch  13.  10.  19.  53.  The  more  im- 
portant literature  bearing  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject  is  as  follow*  : — 

\V.  R.  Smith,  KS^,  p.  120 ff. ;  Wellhausen,  Itestc  Arab. 
Ih-idrnt.-  p.  148  ff.  ;  Doughty,  Arabia  Dcscrta,  ii.  p.  lSbff.  ; 
Curtiss,  Primitive  Semitic  Jietirjii»i  To-day,  pp.  OS,  184,  etc.  ; 
:."owack,  Heb.  Arch.  ii.  p.  1S6  ff. ;  Savce,  llibhert  Lectures, 
ISsT,  p.  146,  etc.  ;  Hastir.cs'  DB,  the  Encyc.  Bibl.,  and  the 
Jcicish  Encyc.  under  artt.  'Demons,* 'Lilitli,'  'Azazel';  Ham- 
burger's Real.-Encyc,  TUchm's  HW EA ,  Herzog's  I' BE5  under 
arte.  'Gcister,*  '  Feldgcister,'  '  Damcnen,'  etc.  Other  works 
that  should  be  consulted  are:  Baudissin,  Studien  zur  Sem. 
Volksreliij. ;  Lagrange,  Etudes  stir  les  rel.  Scmit.%;  Frazer, 
Golden  Rough  -,  ii. 

3.  Later  Judaism. *—  The  following  are  the 
Talmudic  words  for  demons  :  rnt?n  'r^E,  nS^n  '-n1??, 
ni~'i  (irvevfiara),  ns--a  rvi  (jrvevfia  atcdOapTov),  njri  j;n 
(Tixvfia  irov-qpov),  ~\z'  ~i  (trvevfio.  oatftovos).  See  further 
below.  While  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  external 
influences  have  left  their  marks  on  Jewish  demon- 
ology,  it  is  certain  that  much  of  the  latter  was  of 
indigenous  growth  ;  the  whole  system,  so  immense, 
so  intricate,  and  in  many  respects  so  puerile,  is 
stamped  too  plainly  with  the  Judaic  genius  for 
tins  to  be  questioned.  Only  a  very  brief  summary 
of  the  main  points  can  be  here  indicated.*; 

{a)  Origin  of  demons. — As  has  not  infrequently 
been  found  to  be  the  case  with  Jewish  tradition, 
there  arc  varying  accounts  ;  in  this  case  two  dis- 
tinct traditions  exist.  According  to  the  one,  it  is 
said  that  the  demons  were  created  ||  by  God  before 
the  world  was  made  ;  Satan, Ii  who  is  identical  with 
the  serpent,  is  the  chief  of  the  demons.  They  were 
of  both  sexes,  and  their  species  was  propagated 
through  cohabitation  with  Adam  and  Eve  during 
a  period  of  130  years  after  the  Creation.  The 
other  tradition  is  based  on  Gn  61_s  (cf.  2  1*  24- r') ; 
two  angels,  Assad  and  Shemachsai,  loved  the 
daughters  of  men,  and,  forsaking  their  allegiance 
to  Ood,  descended  from  heaven  to  earth  ;  one  of 
these  angels  returned  to  heaven  and  did  not  sin, 
but  the  other  accomplished  his  desire,  and  his  off- 
spring became  demon.). 

(6)  The  nature  of demons.— -The  general  name  for 
all  demons  is  mn  —  'ilin  (pp'*?),  and  this  indicates  their 
nature,  p'to='one  who  does  harm.'"*    The  head  of 

*  Cf.  Whitehouse  in  Hastings'  DB  i.  591". 

Mb. 

X  By  this  is  meant  the  period  during  which  the  Talmud  was 
in  process  of  formation;  it  was  not  completed  until  abou*-. 
a.d.  500,  but  the  traditions  concerning  demons  and  the  general 
teaching  on  the  subject  (even  in  the  latest  portions)  embody 
conceptions  of  much  earlier  date. 

§The  details  here  given  ha\e  been  gathered  from  a  Urge 
numherof  sources  which  cannot  he  individually  specified;  sec 
the  Literature  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

II  It  is  their  supposed  creation  on  a  Friday  which  makes  this 
day  one  of  ill-omen. 

U  Satan,  according  to  another  account,  was  created  at  the 
same  time  as  Eve ;  Cain  was  their  offspring  (cf.  Gn  O  where 
the  Heb.  n.;|?  is  not  the  usual  word  for  begetting).  '  Baal-zebul ' 
is  also  regarded,  in  the  Talmud,  as  a  prince  among  demons,  and 
is  looked  upon  as  the  most  evil  of  all  evil  spirits. 

**  This  is  illustrated  in  Jn  8»"> 41- u  '  Ye  seek  to  kill  me  .  .  . 
ye  do  the  works  of  your  lather  ...  ye  are  of  your  father  the 
devil.' 


them  is  Satan  (ppn  =  '  the  adversary  ') ;  it  is  his  aim 
to  mislead  men  into  evil,  and  then  to  accuse  them 
before  God,  hence  the  further  name  -iMpn  (rani- 
7opos)=  'accuser'  (cf.  Zee  Ii1).  He  is  at  liberty  to 
enter  the  Divine  presence  at  all  times  (cf.  Job  lfi) 
and  accuse  men  belore  God  ;  only  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  is  he  refused  admittance.  As  the 
angel  of  death,  he  is  identical  with  Sammocl, 
who  is  known  also  as  '  the  head  of  all  the  Katnna.' 
The  kingdom  of  Satan  (ef.  Mk  3-J"-)  consists  of 
himself,  as  head,  and  an  innumerable  horde  of 
angels  or  messengers  (ctnl")  whodo  his  will;*  this 
is  the  exact  antithesis  of  the  kingdom  of  God  t  (see, 
further,  Satan).  These  constitute  the  first  grade 
of  demons,  those  who  were  created  before  the  world 
was  made  ;  these  were  originally  in  the  service  of 
God,  but  rebelled  against  Him  (ef.  Lk  10lB). 

There  are  also  demons  of  a  lower  grade,  those, 
namely,  who  came  into  being  during  the  130  years 
after  the  Creation,  and  who  are  semi-human;  J 
they  occupied  a  position  between  God  and  nian.g 
They  have  the  names  (besides  those  given  above) 
of  shcdim,\\  lilin If  and  rii/uii  (Aramaic ;  Heb. 
ruhCth**);  the  first  of  these  is  their  commonest 
name.  The  head  of  these  lower-grade  demons  is 
Asmedai  ft  ( Asmod;eus,  To  3M,  cf.  614  83) ;  they  have 
the  power  of  becoming  visible  or  invisible  at  will; 
they  have  wings,  and  Hy  all  over  the  world  J  J  for 
(he  purpose  of  harming  men;  in  three  respects 
they  resemble  man,  for  they  eat  and  drink,  they 
arc  able  to  propagate  their  species,  and  are  subject 
to  deatli ;  they  also  have  the  power  of  assuming 
various  forms,  but  they  usually  choose  that  of 
men,  though  with  the  difference  that  their  feet 
are  hens'  feet,  and  they  are  without  shadows ; 
they  are  very  numerous  (cf.  ilk  5U) — 7i  millions  is 
said  to  be  the  number  of  them,  while  elsewhere  it 
is  stated  that  every  man  has  ten  thousand  on  his 
right  hand,  and  a  thousand  on  his  left  (cf.  Ps  915"7). 
They  live  mostly  in  desert  places  (cf.  Lk  8"a),  where 
their  yells  can  be  heard  (cf.  Dt  32,u  '  howling  wil- 
derness ') ;  also  in  unclean  places,  where  their 
power  is  great,  e.g.  in  the  nd^h  it-i  ;  in  waterless 
places  (cf.  Lk  11CJ),  for  water  is  the  means  of  cleans- 
ing ;§§  and  among  tombs  1|j|  (cf.  Mk  5"),  dead  bodies 
being  unclean  ;  V.i  they  are  most  dangerous  to  the 
traveller,  more  especially  if  he  travels  alone  ;  they 
tend  to  congregate  together  (cf.  Lk  ll-GS--30);  at 
certain  times  they  are  more  dangerous  than  at 
others,  viz.  at  mid-day,  when  the  heat  is  intense,  and 
from  sunset  to  cock-crowing  (cf.  Ps  915-  G,  Mk  147-, 
Jn  13-7-  au),  after  v*  liich  they  return  to  their  abode. 
Unlike  angels,  who  understand  only  Hebrew  (the 

*  The  very  term  'the  angel  of  Satan'  is  used,  cf.  *yyt\es 

2*.*a.>'d,  2  Co  12?. 

t  Cf.  the  dualistic  system  of  the  Persians,  which  has  influenced 
Judaism  here. 

\  Among  the  Greeks  the  demons  stand  between  men  and 

gods,  and  all  the  elements  of  mythology  that  were  derogatory 
to  the  character  of  the  national  deities  were  referred  to  the 
demons.  Greek  influence,  therefore,  stimulated  the  growth 
of  Hebrew  angelology  and  demonology  (Hastings'  DR,  art. 
'Demons'). 

§  According  to  another  tradition,  these  semi-human  demons 
originated  thus  :  God  had  created  their  souls,  but  licfore  He  lir  d 
time  to  create  their  bodies  the  Sabbath  dawned  ;  they  were  thus 
neither  men  nor  angels,  and  became  demons. 

II  A  loan-word  from  Assy r. -Cab.  S»iw  =  *good  or  e\  il  genius.' 

=i  The  Asfjr.-Bab.  lilitu,  'Lilith.' 

•"They  are  also  known  under  the  general  term  jV'3  Y""1 
(_T>iJfia.T<*  -Totr.pa) ;  Blau  holds  that  originally  the  nimn  were  the 
spirits  of  the  departed,  see  Das  altjiidische  Zaubericescn,  p.  14. # 

ft  This  is  one  of  the  chief  signs  of  Persian  influence;  Asmedai 
is  borrowed  from  the  Persian  demon  of  lust,  Acshnia  daeva. 

It  Cf.  'the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air'  (Eph  2"J  C'=).  It 
was  a  Persian  belief. 

S3  Drinking  water  at  night  is  especially  dangerous,  presumably 
because  the  wrath  of  the  demon  would  be  aroused  by  the  us,c  of 
water  during  his  privileged  period  of  activity,  the  night-time. 

1,1;  'Cemeteries  were  regarded  with  awe  by  the  ancient 
Iv'vptians,  because  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead  who  dwelt  in 
llu-ni  '  (Imdge,  Egyptian  Magic,  p.  21C). 

■i'I  Even  at  the  present  day  a  coA«t  who  looks  upon  a  corpse  is 
unclean. 
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'holy  tongue'  Bhjsri  pc6),  demons  can  understand 
all  languages,  for  they  are  active  among  the  Gen- 
tiles as  well  as  among  the  Jews,  whereas  angels 
restrict  their  activity  among  men  to  the  children 
of  Abraham.  The  power  for  harm  of  the  demons 
is  greatest  among  the  sick,  among  women  in  child- 
birth, among  brides  and  bridegrooms,  mourners, 
and  those  who  are  about  to  become  teachers ; 
further,  those  who  travel  by  night,  and  children 
who  are  out  after  dark  are  specially  subject  to 
their  attacks.  There  is  one  demon,  Shabriri,  who 
makes  people  blind  (cf.  Alt  1222),  and  there  is  a 
special  demon  of  leprosy,  and  a  demon  of  heart- 
uiscase.  As  emissaries  of  the  angel  of  death,  Sam- 
mael  (the  '  full  of  eyes,'  cf.  the  Greek  Arqus),  men 
are  in  constant  dread  of  them  (cf.  He  214"lu).  It 
was  also  believed  that  demons  were  able  to  trans- 
fer some  of  their  powers  to  men,  and  especially 
to  women ;  so,  for  example,  the  secret  of  magic 
drinks,  which  could  harm  people  in  various  ways 
(cf.  Mk  1618),  and  change  them  into  animals  ;  they 
could  also  endow  men  with  the  faculty  of  exercis- 
ing the  'evil  eye'  (cf.  Mk  7"\  see  also  Sir  311",  and 
cf.  14H-10,  To  416),  by  means  of  which  the  good 
fortune  of  others  could  be  turned  to  evil ;  there  is 
a  -special  formula  for  use  against  the  'evil  eye.'* 
There  are  certain  animals  in  league  wiih  the 
demons  (cf.  Lk  832),  such  as  serpents  (cf.  Mk  1G18, 
Ac  283"6),  bulls,  t  donkeys,^  and  mosquitoes.  The 
rjfldim  are  male  demons  ;  female  demons  are  called 
Win,  '  night-spirits,'  from  the  queen  of  the  demons, 
Lilith  (cf.  Is  34 u) ;  they  have  long  flowing  hair, 
and  are  the  enemies  of  children,  for  which  reason 
special  angels  have  charge  of  children  (cf.  Mt  1810, 
He  V4). 

(c)  Safeguards  against  detnons.%  —  God  is  the 
only  ultimate  protector  against  demons ;  but  He 
sends  His  angels  to  counteract  their  deeds,  and  to 
help  men  to  withstand  their  attacks  {cf.  Mt  IS10, 
Mk  l13).  At  the  same  time,  God  has  given  to  man 
various  means  whereby  to  nullify  the  machinations 
of  demons.  First  among  these  is  the  saying  of  the 
Shemd  {i.e.  the  Jewish  profession  of  faith  contained 
in  Dt  64,t),  because  the  holy  name  occurs  in  it ; 
then,  prayer  to  God  (cf.  Mk  929).  There  are  also 
special  formulas  which  are  effective,  either  for 
warding  off  an  attack  or  for  throwing  off  the 
demoniacal  influence,  e.g.  '  The  Lord  rebuke  thee, 
Satan'  (cf.  Zee  32,  Jude  u) ;  Ps  91  is  recommended 
for  recitation  before  going  to  sleep ;  u,  demon 
may  be  chased  away  by  repeatedly  calling  out  his 
name,  but  uttering  one  syllable  less  each  time ;  || 
obedience  to  certain  commands  is  also  a  safe- 
guard, e.g.  fixing  the  mezuzah,\  and  wearing  the 

*  The  superstition  of  the  '  evil  eye,'  the  possession  of  which  is 
regarded  as  being  due  to  the  indwelling  of  an  evil  spirit,  both 
in  animals  and  in  human  beings,  is  still  universally  prevalent 
among  the  peasantry  of  all  European  countries  :  the  writer  has 
personally  met  with  some  curious  instances  in  the  country 
districts  of  Lower  Austria. 

t  This  i3  due  to  Assyro-Eab.  influence :  Satan  is  believed  to 
dance  between  the  bull's  horns. 

1  This  is  due  to  Egyptian  (Ty  ph  on  -  worship)  influence; 
according  to  Plutarch  the  ass  was  considered  demoniac  {ha..- 
'mT* *ln\      &ypt'  because  oi  its  resemblance  to  Typhon  (de  Is. 

§  In  the  Talmud  there  is  no  word  for  '  possession ' ;  it  is  true 
that  an  evil  spirit' is  once  spoken  of  as 'dwelling' in  a  person, 
but  this  is  the  same  word  as  is  used  for  the  Shekinah  '  taking  up 
its  abode  with  someone  ;  Shekinah,  however,  in  the  Talmud  is 
not  a  personality,  but  rather  an  inspiration.  A  demon,  or  evil 
spirit,  is  said  to  take  hold  of  a  man,  to  injure  him,  or  to  speak 
to  nini ;  there  may  be  one  or  two  possible  exceptions,  but, 
generally  speaking,  demoniacal  action  is  all  external  to  those 

Gosne[accoUnts  ^     ™*  *  "  ^^  C°ntraSt  to  the 

»  Vf-nlT2  USe  °!,  \unanle'  in  Stube*  •*"<*.-&a&.  Zaubeitexte, 

who, nJ^lSin:*      bff':  C,VT18     83"     Ex°rciSm  of  demons,  to 
"a        s'ck,ness  was  ascribed,  was  very  ancient  in  E-ypt 


tephillin  ; -  to  eat  salt  (cf.  'salt  of  the  covenant ' 
Lv  2'a,  see  Mk  947-5")  at  and  after  meals,  and  to 
drink  water  is  also  efficacious.  Demons  love  the 
darknsss  and  hate  the  light  (cf.  Lk  2253,  Eph  61'- 
Col  lla),  hence  a  lighted  torch  sends  them  away,  but 
the  light  of  the  moon  is  most  potent  in  scaring  them 
On  Passover  night  the  demons  have  no  power. 

i.  The  Gospels.— Demons  are  designated  by 
various  names  in  the  Gospels,  viz.  8aifi6nov  Mt  HJ8 
{Saifuay  is  sometimes  found,  it  would  imply  more 
definite  personality),  irveSfia.  Lk  939,  n-veu/u  AkA- 
Baprov  Mt  101  (rd  ateddaprov  irvcvfia  Mt  1243),  wvev/ia 
■Kovrjpiv  Lk  721,  irvevfxa.  Sai^ovlov  aKaBaprov  Lk  4s3 
Trveufia  &\a\op  Mk  917.  In  Matthew  Satfiovtov  is 
almost  always  used ;  in  Mark  both  Saifijvtov  and 
vveGfia  6.K.6.8apTOP  occur  frequently,  though  the  latter 
predominates;  in  Luke  there  is  a  more  varied  use; 
in  John  the  few  references  to  a  demon  (the  plural 
does  not  occur)  are  always  in  relation  to  Christ, 
and  the  word  used  is  always  8a.ift,6viov,  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  these  expressions  are  used  in  the 
plural  form. 

(a)  Origin  of  demons. — The  existence  of  demons  is 
taken  for  granted  in  the  Gospels,  and  nothing  is 
said  directly  concerning  their  origin  ;  however,  as 
is  shown  below,  Satan,  Beelzebub,  and  the  'prince 
of  the  demons'  are  one  and  the  same,  and  Christ 
speaks  of  His  having  seen  Satan  falling  'as  light- 
ning from  heaven'  (Lk  1018).  This  last  passage 
would  seem  to  imply  that  Satan  was  in  existence 
before  the  world  was  made,  which  would  agree 
with  the  one  rational  tradition  on  the  subject  pre- 
served in  the  Talmud.  There  are,  moreover,  also 
one  or  two  indications  in  other  NT  books  which 
support  this,  e.g.  1  Jn  38  '  the  devil  sinneth  from 
the  beginning,'  Rev  202  'the  old  serpent  which  is 
the  Devil.' 

(b)  The  nature  of  demons. — That  possession  of  ten 
takes  the  form  of  a  purely  physical  disorder  is 
clear  ;  yet  from  the  expressions  used  to  designate 
demons,  given  above,  they  were  undoubtedly  re- 
garded as  being  morally  evil.  On  the  one  hand, 
possession  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  same 
category  as  ordinary  sickness  (e.g.  Mt  101),  dumb- 
ness is  said  to  be  due  to  possession  (Mt9'3,  Lk  ll14}, 
so  too  epilepsy  (Mt  IT15)  and  blindness  (Mt  12-) ; 
demons  are  spoken  of  as  taking  up  their  abode  in 
a  man  without  his  having,  apparently,  any  choice 
in  the  matter  (Mk  5lff*) ;  it  is,  moreover,  note- 
worthy, that  the  wicked  (i.e.  Pharisees,  publicans, 
and  sinners)  are  never  spoken  of  as  being  possessed 
(e.g.  Lk  ll3yff'  151),  and  the  possessed  are  permitted 
to  enter  the  synagogue  (Mk  Is3,  Lk  4&),  which 
would  hardly  have  been  the  case  had  they  been 
regarded  as  notoriously  evil ;  another  fact  which 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  this  con- 
nexion is  our  Lord's  words  to  the  demons  (see 
below).  On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  is  still 
stronger  for  possession  having  been  regarded  as  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  physical  disorder.  Demons  are 
directly  referred  to  as  evil  (Lk  7JI  S-) ;  there  are 
degrees  of  badness  among  them  (Mt  1245),  some 
are  merely  malignant,  some  do  more  physical  harm 
than  others  (Mt  152'-,  where  k<xkujs  SaifiovL^rat  im- 
plies some  specially  virulent  form  of  possession), 
some  are  referred  to  as  being  morally  as  well  as 
physically  harmful  (Lk  S2  irvevfidruiv  irovjip&v,  112B)  ;t 
in  one  case  a  demon  is  such  that  it  can  only  be  ex- 
pelled by  prayer  (Mk  92!,),J  which  implies  that  in 

*  'Head -ornaments':  small  leathern  cases,  containing  Ex 
13110  ni-6,  Dt  (j+y  ll"-"  written  on  parchment;  these  are 
bound  round  the  head  and  left  arm  by  means  of  long  leather 
straps.  This  was  done  in  obedience  to  the  command  in  Dt  11". 
The  Greek  name  {$u\otxii,pnt)  shows  that  they  were  regarded  as 
safeguards,  i.e.  against  demons  (cf.  Mt  23&).  Both  this  and  the 
custom  just  mentioned  are  observed  by  all  orthodox  Jews  at 
the  present  day. 

t  Cf.  also  the  distinction  in  Lk  1332  U^xXa,  »««*«>»*  *«"  >*'& 


t  The  addition  of  * 


b  is  not  well  attested. 
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the  generality  of  cases  this  was  not  necessary,  and, 
indeed,  we  find  this  to  lie  the  case,  since  in  every 
other  recorded  instance  the  m»-d  was  sullieient. 
Then,  again,  Beelzebub,  t  he  prim v  of  the  demons,  is 
identified  with  Satan  (Mt  12-4'"',  M.k3-J-Jl',  Lkll15-ly, 
cf.  Rev  16"),  and  Satan  himself  is  by  name  reckoned 
among  the  demons  in  Lk  lO17-™  •  and  he  is  the 
originator  of  sin  in  man,  as  shown  by  the  Tempta- 
tion, the  parable  of  the  Tares  (Mt  13-4tr-).  and  the 
sin  of  Judas  {see  especially  Lk  223).  The  demons 
are  intangible,  incorporeal,*  and  (if  one  excepts 
those  passages  in  which  Satan  is  represented  as 
having  been  seen,  e.g.  Lk  1018  4"r)  invisible  ;  '  the 
1ST  writers  believed  that  the  physical  constitution 
of  a  spirit,  whether  holy  or  impure,  was  akin  to 
vapour.'  The  demon  enters  («Wpxereu)  a  man  at 
will,  and  he  goes  out  (i&px*™)  at  will  (Lk  ll-4), 
but  in  most  cases  he  goes  out  only  on  compulsion 
(iK^aWeiv) ;  he  is  also  able  to  take  posM?s<ion  of 
animals  (Mk  513) ;  there  are  good  grounds  for  the 
supposition  that  a  storm-fiend  was  believed  in,  as 
will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  phraseology  of  the 
two  following  passages:  Mk  4:I9  eireTif.t7juev  t£  de^uy 
Kai  eiTrti-  ttJ  OaKdfforj  SitiTra,  iretpt/j.uo'o  ;  Mk  l-5  eTreri- 
fiijffev  airr<p  d'lijtrous  \£ywv  ^ifx^O-qTi.  ,  ,  ,f  Desolate 
places,  such  as  the  desert  (Lk  8-y),  or  mountainous 
regions  (Mk  o5),  or  among  tombs  J  (Mk  5-),  and 
waterless  places  (Lk  ll-4),  i.e.  places  to  which  men 
come  only  in  small  numbers  or  singly,  are  those 
for  which  demons  have  a  preference.  They  are 
represented  as  congregating  together  (Mk  59,  Lk 
S*),  sometimes  in  sevens§  (Lk  S-  ll-6,  cf.  Rev  l4) ; 
for  this  reason  the  plural  form  is  usually  employed. 
In  Mk  51U  the  demons  beseech  Christ  not  to  send 
them  out  of  the  country ;  they  are  thus  able  to 
speak,  or,  at  all  events,  so  to  overmaster  their 
victim  as  to  make  his  faculties  their  own  (Mk  l-u). 
Nothing  is  said  in  the  Cospels,  directly,  as  to 
where  the  permanent  home  of  the  demons  is,  ||  but 
the  *  abyss'  is  spoken  of  as,  apparently,  a,  place 
whence  they  could  not  return  if  once  banished 
there ;  this  would,  at  all  events,  account  for  their 
entreaty  not  to  be  banished  thither  in  Lk  831;T 
they  clearly  realized  that  a  time  of  torment  was  in 
store  for  them  (Mt  8s9),  and  that  this  torment  might 
take  place  before  the  appointed  time  (Mk  57,  Lk  8-s), 
and  so  the  sight  of  Christ  filled  them  with  dread. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Gospels  to  show  that 
demons  were  believed  to  be  the  unquiet  spirits  of 
the  wicked  departed,  and  the  belief  that  they  were 
heathen  gods  is  equally  absent  (cf.,  on  the  other 
hand,  1  CoHj"-™2"). 

(c)  Demoniacal  possession,  demoniacs. — The  usual 
term  for  this  is  Satfiovifyfievos  (e.g.  Mt  4"4),  but  a 
number  of  other  expressions  for  it  are  found  in 
the  Gospels,  viz.  Satfiouta-Beis  (Mk  518,  Lk  830),  &v8pw~ 
iroj  iv  irvevpaTi,  dicaddpTtp  (Mk  I'-3  52  <!e='in  the 
power  of),  txw  Sai/xopta  (Lk  &1),  foOpwiros  txuv 
irvtvfia.  datpofiov  aKaQdprov  (Lk  4s3),  £vox^°{'ti€VO*  "^ 
Trvevfidrtai'  aKaddpnov  (Lk  618),  e\aw6fievos  otto  tou 
oatfiovos  (Lk  &*),  freXrjvi&fcffeat,  (Mt  4-4). 

With  but  few  exceptions  those  who  are  said  to 
be  possessed  are  grown-up  men  ;    the  exceptions 

*  Cf.  Ignatius  (ad  Smyrn.  iii.  2),  who  tells  us  that  Christ 
said  to  His  disciples  after  His  resurrection  :  eux  ii,u.i  Zcu/abho* 

I  Cf.  Conybeare  in  JQR  ix.  4C0 ;  see  also  an  example  of  a 
spell  addressed  to  the  storm-cod  in  Sayce's  Hibbert  Lectures, 
p.  317. 

!  Cf.  the  highly  interesting  inscription,  the  text  of  which  is 
given  in  Deissmann's  Bibelxtudien,  p.  2(1  ff. 

§  Companies  of  seven  evil  spirits  are  not  infrequently  men- 
tioned in  Assyr.-Bab.  incantations,  c.fj.  'there  are  seven  wicked 
sons  of  the  abvss,' which  occurs  in  an  incantation  to  fire;  see 
Budge's  Assyrian  Incantations  to  Fire  and  Water ;  cf.  also  the 
'seven  wicked  spirits'  in  ancient  Babylonian  belief  (Sayce,  op. 
eit.  iii.). 

II  The  'eternal  fire'  is,  according  to  Mt  25«,  reserved  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  these  in  Lk 
102JT.,  where  the  flame  in  Hades  is  spoken  of. 

1  In  the  parallel  passages  there  i3  no  mention  of  the  abyss 
(cf.  Mt  8=1,  Mk  510).  r 


are :  certain  women  who  had  been  healed  of  evil 
spirits,  and  Mary  Magdalene  (Lk  8=) ;  the  woman 
SiiSl  i  Tp  +'m"d  b^Satan  for  eighteen  years 
(iv  u  );TI,e^rS  wU,u's  mot,,er  (*<*  below,  Lk 
4JJ) ;  a  boy  (Lk  9")  ;  and  the  little  daughter  of  the 
Syro-1  Kcmcian  woman  (Mk  7s').  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  others,  besides  men,  are  included  in 
such  passages  as  Mk  1*»S  Lk  7-1.  The  signs  of 
possession  may  be  thus  summarized:  dmiibness 
(.Mt  U-»,  Mk  !»'>),  dumbness  and  deafness  (Mk  9-5) 
blindness  and  dumbness  (Mt  Iii'--),  savage  fierce- 
ness ,Mt  S-«,  Mk  .V,  Lk  $-■>),  abnormal "stren-th 
(Mk  .»',  Lk  8s"),  frilling  into  the  fire  and  water 
(.Mt  IT15),  convulsions  (Mk  1-*  9-°,  Lk  4"),  ravino- 
(Mk  5s),  grinding  the  teeth  (Mk  9>«),  foaming  at 
the  mouth  (Lk  U;,;'- 4-).  These  are  all  signs  of 
epilepsy  [ffcXwiafctrOat)  ;  in  Mt  4'-'4  the  ■r*\7)wa$-.Voi 
are  distinguished  from  the  Saifiovifrfievoi.*  Fever 
would  also  appear  to  liave  been  regarded  as  a  sign 
of  possession,  for  Christ  is  said  to  'rebuke'  (cirtri.- 
firjacy)  the  fever,  the  identical  word  which  is  fre- 
quently used  by  Him  when  addressing  demons, 
e.g.  in  the  next  verse  but  one  to  the  passage  in 
question  (Lk  441).  One  other  sign  of  possession 
must  be  noted,  a  man  who  is  'mad,'  in  the  modern 
sense  of  being  out  of  his  mind,  is  said  to  have  a 
demon;  this  is  said  of  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  llij), 
and  of  Christ  (Jn  10-"). 

A  demoniac  is  spoken  of  as  the  dwelling-place  of 
a  demon  (Mt  124i),  and  a  number  of  demons  can 
dwell  in  one  person  (Mt  V2",  Mk  59,  Lk  S-).  Some- 
times the  demon  is  differentiated  from  the  man 
possessed  (Mk  l-4),  at  other  times  the  two  are 
identilied  (Mk  311) ;  striking  in  this  respect  is  the 
passage  Mk  o1"20;!  differentiation  is  strongly 
marked  when  an  expression  such  as  that  in  Lk  (iia 
is  used :  61  ivox^-ovfievoi  aird  wvajfJidTuv  aKctddpruji. 
Lastly,  the  same  outward  signs  are  at  one  time 
spoken  of  as  possession,  at  another  as  ordinary 
sickness  (cf.  Mt  4-3  IT10  etc.). 

(d)  Christ  and  the  demons. — One  of  Christ's  chief 
works  on  earth  was  to  annihilate  the  power  of 
demons;  the  demons  themselves  realize  this  (Mk 
l-4,  Lk  4:!4,  and  cf.  1  Jn  3a) ;  the  destruction  of  their 
kingdom  was  necessary  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  Christ's  attitude  towards 
demons  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows: — 
With  two  exceptions  (viz.  the  case  of  the  woman 
'bound  by  Satan'  for  eighteen  years,  Lk  13n* ts, 
and  that  of  Peter's  wife's  mother,  Lk  43y>  no  in- 
stance is  recorded  of  His  laying  His  hands  upon, 
or  in  any  way  coming  in  direct  contact  with  one 
who  is  possessed  by  a  demon.  On  the  other  hand, 
His  words  are  never  severe  when  addressing  the 
possessed ;  very  remarkable,  moreover,  is  the  fact 
that  even  when  He  speaks  to  the  demon  itself, 
Christ's  words  arc  never  angry  ;  He  '  rebukes '  the 
demon  (Mk  l-5,  Lk  4a3),  but  the  words  of  rebuke 
are  simply  :  '  Hold  thy  peace  and  come  out  of  him,' 
or  a  command  that  He  should  not  be  made  known  J 
(Mk  31-,  but  cf.  Lk  83!() ;  on  one  occasion  the  request 
of  demons  is  granted  (Mt  8ai-a:!  =  Mk  5'--1J=Lk 
S1-).  The  power  which  Christ  has  over  demons  is 
absolute,  they  are  wholly  subject  unto  Him,  and 
are  compelled  to  yield  Him  obedience  (Mk  l27,  Lk 
441) ;  that  it  is  an  unwilling  obedience  is  obvious, 
and  this  is  graphically  brought  out,  e.g.  when  it  is 
said  of  a  demon  that  before  coming  out  of  a  man 
it  threw  him  down  in  the  midst  (Lk  43'').§  The 
recognition  of  Christ  by  demons  is  of  a  kind  which 

*  See,  further,  Delitzsch,  System  derbibl.  Psychologic,  5  16. 

t  '  What  in  the  demoniac  strikes  us  most  is  the  strange  con- 
fusion of  the  physical  and  the  psychical,  each  intruding  into 
the  proper  domain  of  the  other*  (Trench,  Miracles,  ad  loc). 

I  For  the  reascn  of  Christ's  not  wishing  to  be  made  known  _ 
see  Sanday  in  JThSt,  v.  p.  321  ff.,  and  Wrede,  '  Zur  Messiaser- 
kenntnia  der  Damonen  bei  Markus,'  in  ZNTW  v.  [19041  p.  ICOff. 

§  Cf.  also,  in  the  preceding  verse,  the  exclamation  of  dis- 
pleasure,' E«  ( =  ".IK). 
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is  very  striking,  for  He  is  not  only  recognized  as 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  i.e.  as  one  born  of  men,  but  is 
also  addressed  as  the  *  Holy  One  of  God'  (Lk  4H), 
and  as  the  'Son  of  God'  (Lk  4*1),  i.e.  as  one  of 
Divine  nature,  and  this  latter  title  is  emphasized 
by  their  knowledge  of  His  power  to  cast  them  into 
the  abyss  (Lk  8^),  which  also  accounts  for  their 
fear  of  Him.  The  power  of  Christ  over  demons  is 
regarded  as  something  new  *  (SiSaxv  Kaivh,  Mk  l27) ; 
this  was  lecause  the  method  of  exorcism  which 
was  familiar  to  the  Jews  hitherto  was  the  pro- 
nouncing of  a  magical  formula  over  the  possessed. 
In  the  Gospels,  as  u  rule,  the  easting  out  of  a 
demon  is  stated  without  specifying  by  what  means 
it  was  done  (Mk  V\  Lk  7"1  8J),  but  we  learn  this 
from  a  number  of  other  passages:  X67<f)  (Mt  81"), 
iv  Trvfuuan  df.oS  (Mt  12--),  iv  Sanri/V  9eo0  (Lk  ll-u), 
inTtniM  (Mt  1718),  fa&ycrc  (Mt  83-'),  l&\0c  (Mk  5s, 
Lk  435) ;  on  one  occasion  the  words  are  addressed 
to  the  mother  of  a  child  who  is  possessed  :  7(j-jj0j?tw 
(rot  ws  6i\eis  (Mt  15'^,  Mk  7™J},  the  possessed  child 
not  being  in  His  presence  (Mk  7*),  so  that  His 
power  did  not  depend  on  His  visible  personality. t 
Christ  transfers  this  power  of  casting  out  demons 
(Mt  101,  Mk  3N);  when  His  disciples  cast  them 
out  it  is  bv  virtue  of  His  name  J  (™  <ru>  ovjuan 
Sambia  c$e(J&\ofitv,  Mt  7",  Lk  1017},  but  they  are 
not  able  to  do  this  without  faith  (Mt  17"");  we 
read,  however,  in  Mk  !»'J8-J!J  of  one  wlio  was  not  a 
follower  of  Christ,  but  who  was,  nevertheless,  able 
to  cast  out  demons  in  His  name  (cf.  Mt  12J?, 
Lk  ll'J).  In  Mk  3"  the  scribes  say  of  Christ 
that  'he  hath  Beelzebub,'  and  in  3""  occur  the 
words,  '  because  they  said,  He  hath  an  unclean 
spirit.'  That  Iieelzebub  the  '  prince  of  the  demons' 
and  'unclean  spirit' are  synonymous  with  '  demon' 
cannot  be  disputed.  Christ  is  thus  declared  to  be 
possessed  ;§  nevertheless,  it  is  nut  this  which  calls 
forth  His  words,  'whosoever  shall  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  hath  never  forgiveness'  (v.29),  but  the 
fact  that  He  Mas  accused  of  being  in  league  with 
Beelzebub ;  this  is  important,  as  it  would  seem  to 
support  the  theory,  which  is  elsewhere  adumbrated 
in  tjie  Gospels,  that  possession  was  not  necessarily, 
perse,  a  moral  disorder  ;  there  is  also  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  at  least  some  forms  of  possession  were 
regarded  as  mental  derangement :  Christ  speaks 
of  John  the  Baptist  having  been  looked  upon  as 
possessed  (Mt  ll18,  Lk  7s3);  he  was  so  regarded, 
because  there  seemed  to  be  something  eccentric 
about  his  behaviour  ;  in  Jn  72(1  Christ  is  said  to  be 
possessed  by  a  demon,  because  He  said  they  sought 
to  kill  Him;  JnS4*-",  where  it  is  said  :  'thou  art 
a  Samaritan  and  hast  a  demon,'  points  tc  the  fact 
that  a  man  who  was  possessed  was  despised  because 
he  spoke  what  was  deemed  nonsense ;  also,  the 
supposed  connexion  between  possession  and  mental 
derangement  is  pointedly  brought  out  in  Jn  1(P 
'He  hath  u,  demon  and  is  mad.'  While  fully 
realizing  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  stands  by  itself, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  it  contributes  one  very 
important  consideration,  especially  as  the  idea  of 
possession  found  there  is  not  without  parallel  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  as  shown  above.  The  belief 
that  possession  was  a  species  of  mental  derange- 
ment, wholly  unconnected  with  the  question  of 
morality,  is  what  the  Fourth  Gospel  teaches  ;  but 
then  it  must  be  remembered  that  'the  devil'  and 
'Satan,'  who  are  identified [|  (as  in  the  Synoptic 

•  *  TJ1.e  "!fl^?d  waa  new  ■  ct"-'  as  regards  Christ's  general  teach- 
ing, Mt  ,-s  29  'Thev  were  astonished  at  his  Leaching;   for  he 
tnt  t^emasonenavinSa,uhoritv,  and  not  as  the  scribes.' 
t  Lf.  the  case  ot  grievous  bodily  sickness  also  cured,  though 
Lnmt  was  not  present  (Lk  7-H".). 

ix*533ffSa,'C<!'  Ulbl*rt  lecUlres>  P-  302 ff.;  Conybeare  in  JQR 
5  In  the  parallel  passages  (Mt  <»*  123-ifr ,  Lk  lV*«-)  there  is  no 
mention  of  Christ  be  ins:  possessed,  the  accusation  is  that  He  cast 
out  demons  hy  Beelzebub. 

II  Cf.  Jn  13=  j  i.a^j  witn  13-7  ;  ^Tw*;. 


Gospels),  are  differentiated  from  'demon';  whereas 
according  to  the  Synoptics,  all  belong  tc  the  same 
category,  Satan  being  the  chief  (Mt  12-1).  The 
passage  Jn  10-"  receives  additional  significance 
in  the  light  of  the  Heb.  equivalent,  compared 
e.g.,  with  Hos  97 '  the  man  that  hath  the  spirit  is 
mad'  (n-n  ch  y:vz).  Delitzsch  (AT  in  Hcb, 
renders  Jn  10""  Saifidnov  ?xfl  Ka't  /""cerai,  by  is  i^ 
wn  Djtpci,  the  last  words  of  which  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  rendering  of  the  Pesh.  |i  *  Vpr, 

U-* 

Gospel  demonology  may,  therefore,  be  briefly 
summed  up  thus : — 

(1)  Demons  are  under  a  head,  Satan-;  they  form 
a  kingdom.  (2)  They  are  incorporeal,  and  gener- 
ally, though  not  necessarily,  invisible.  (3)  They 
inhabit  certain  places  which  they  prefer  to  others. 
(4)  They  tend  to  live  in  groups.  (5)  They  have 
names,  and  are  sometimes  identified  with  their 
victims,  at  other  times  differentiated  from  them. 
(6)  They  arc  the  cause  of  mental  and  physical 
disease  to  men,  women,  and  children.  (7)  They 
can  pass  in  and  out  of  men,  and  even  animals.  (8) 
More  than  one  can  take  possession  of  a  man  at  the 
same  time.  (9)  Christ  made  it  one  of  His  chief 
aims  to  overthrow  this  kingdom,  and  set  up  His 
own  in  its  place.  (10)  He  cast  out  demons  through 
His  own  name,  or  by  His  word.  (11)  He  could 
delegate  this  power,  which  was  regarded  as  some- 
thing new.  (12)  He  never  treats  the  possessed 
as  wilful  sinners,  which  is  in  strong  contrast 
to  His  words  to  the  scribes  and  Pharisees.  (13) 
Only  on  the  rarest  occasions  does  He  come  into 
direct  contact  with  the  possessed.  (14)  His 
Divine  and  human  natures  are  recognized  by 
demons.  (15)  At  His  second  coming  the  mem- 
bers of  this  kingdom  are  to  be  condemned  to 
eternal  lire. 

5.  In  endeavouring  to  reach  some  definite  con- 
clusions on  this  difficult  subject  of  Gospel  demon- 
ology, it  is  well  to  place  certain  considerations 
in  juxtaposition.  On  the  one  hand,  the  history 
of  mankind  shows  that  a  superstitious  belief  in 
evil-disposed  demons,  to  whom  every  imaginable 
untoward  circumstance  is  attributed,  is  universal ; 
there  is  a  remarkable  similarity,  in  essence,  in  the 
demonology  of  all  times  ;  it  stretches,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  like  a  great 
chain  along  the  course  of  human  history.  The 
demonology  of  the  Gospels  shows  itself,  in  many 
respects,  unmistakably  akin  to  this  universal 
superstition.  It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact 
that,  in  its  broad  outlines,  Gospel  demonology  is 
in  accordance  with  the  current  Jewish  beliefs  of 
the  time.  It  will,  moreover,  have  been  noticed, 
from  the  details  given  above,  that  the  data  in  the 
Gospels  themselves  are  inconsistent.  Again,  the 
way  in  which  in  the  Gospels  much  is  attributed  to 
the  action  of  demons  (deafness,  dumbness,  etc.), 
looks  naive  to  modern  eyes.  There  is  also  tins 
further  consideration  wJiich  conspires  in  discredit- 
ing the  Gospel  accounts  on  the  subject,  viz.  that 
those  who  at  the  present  day  believe  in  the  con- 
tinued activity  of  demons  are  almost  invariably 
such  as  are  on  a  low  stage  of  civilization,  or  they 
are  peasants  in  country  districts  who  have  but  rare 
opportunities  of  coming  into  contact  with  cultured 
people.  And,  lastly,  account  must  be  taken  of  the 
fact  that  very  few  could  1  e  found  nowadays  who 
would  claim  to  point  to  any  instance  in  their  ex- 
perience of  the  existence  of  demoniacal  possession; 
thus  the  only  parallels  to  Gospel  demonology  would 
have  to  be  sought  among  the  acknowledged  super- 

*  The  Syro-Hex.,  following  the  I-XX,  has  a  doublet,  but  the 
idea  of  madness  ia  brought  out  in  both. 
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stiticns  of  tlio  Middle  Ages,  and  the  like.  These 
considerations  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Gospel  accounts  of  demons  cannot  be  regarded  as 
essentially  different  from  the  innumerable  accounts 
from  other  sources. 

But  there  is  a  second  set  of  considerations,  and 
to  ignore  these  would  he  most  unscientific.  When 
the  whole  chain  of  demonology,  from  primitive 
times  to  the  present  day,  is  considered,  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  an  unbiased  mind  to  be  blind  to 
the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  many  points  of  similarity 
and  even  of  essential  identity,  the  demonology  of 
the  Gospels  oilers  something  .-ui  generis;  one  be- 
comes conscious  of  the  fact  that  this  link  in  the 
long  chain  is  very  different  from  all  the  other 
links.  Another  thing  that  strikes  the  student  of 
the  subject  as  very  remarkable  is,  that  Gospel 
demonology  and  the  current  Jewish  belief  are  not 
more  alike  than  is  the  case  ;  they  agree  in  so  many 
respects,  that  one  feels  that  only  the  existence 
of  some  extraordinary  factor  prevents  their  being 
whclly  identical.  But  more  than  tins,  the  dis- 
similarity between  the  two  is  just  as  striking  as 
their  points  of  similarity :  in  the  one  there  is 
nothing  eccentric,  nothing  done  for  elVeet,  or  for 
self-glori  heat  ion,*  there  i>  no  casting  out  of  demons 
for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  power,  there  is  none  of 
the  '  wonder-working '  which  characterizes  other 
systems  ;  one  object,  and  one  only,  runs  through 
the  whole  of  the  accounts  of  the  casting  out  of 
demons,  namely,  the  alleviation  of  human  suffer- 
ing. To  give  in  any  detail  the  points  of  difference 
between  the  general  subject  of  demonology  and 
Gospel  demonology  would  be  impossible  here,  but, 
when  the  great  mass  of  facts  has  been  studied,  the 
contrast  between  the  two  can  be  compared  only 
to  the  contrast  between  folly  and  seriousness. 
Another  conviction  to  which  one  is  compelled  in 
contemplating  Gospel  demonology  in  its  broad  out- 
lines is  that  it  is  connected  in  the  closest  possible 
manner  with  the  subject  of  sin;  the  symptoms  of 
the  'possessed'  in  the  Gospels  are  such  as  arc 
common  to  humanity,  and  nobody  doubts  the 
accuracy  with  which  these  are  described ;  the  real 
crux  arises  when  their  cause  has  to  be  determined  ; 
this  is  aseribed  by  the  compilers  of  the  Gospels  to 
the  action  of  demons,  i.e.  to  an  evil  agency  ;  nowa- 
days the  same  synrptoms  are  ascribed  to  different 
causes — broadly  speaking,  to  'natural  causes'; 
but  may  it  not  be  that  behind  both  theories  there 
lies  a  deeper  cause,  the  principle  of  Evil,  occupy- 
ing^ vacant  place  in  individuals  which  they  them- 
selves have  provided  by  the  abandonment  of  their 
self-control  ?  There  are  eases  in  the  Gospels  to 
which  this  would  not  apply,  but  it  is  worth  taking 
into  consideration  in  contemplating  the  subject  as 
a  whole.  It  is  well  also  to  remember  that  the  ad- 
vance of  Modern  Science,  especially  in  the  domain 
of  Psychology,  has  revealed  problems  whose  most 
important  result  is  to  show  how  extremely  little 
we  know  about  such  things  as  'secondary  per- 
sonality,' the  '  subliminal  self,'  '  change  of  control,' 
etc.  etc.— in  a  word,  how  hidden  still  are  the  secrets 
of  the  region  of  the  supersensuous. 

Upon  a  subject  that  bristles  with  so  many  diffi- 
culties nobody  would  wish  to  dogmatize  ;  no  con- 
elusion  that  has  been  reached  is  free  from  serious 
objections,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  that  here 
offered : — 

Christ  saw  in  the  case  of  every  'possessed' 
victim  a  result  of  sin,  not  necessarily  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  victims  ;  t  sin  He  saw  em- 
bodied in  '  Satan,'  who  is  identified  with  *  demon  ' 
{see  above) ;  lie  was  the  personification  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Evil,  which  was  manifested  in  men  in  a 

*  Cf.  Christ's  rebuke  to  His  disciples  in  Lit  102". 
t  It  is  necessary  to  read  Ho  7^--5  and  1  Co  I0li^  ll1'--2,  esp. 
w.-o.  a2,  in  this  connexion. 


variety  of  ways.  When  Christ  'exorcized'  a 
demon,  He,  by  His  Divine  power,  drove  the  evil 
out,  and  at  the  same  time  obliterated  the  visible 
results  of  sin.  When  the  words  and  .lets  of  Christ 
came  to  be  written  down,  they  were  not  always 
understood  ;  *  they  were,  no  doubt,  in  their  broad 
outlines,  correctly  reproduced  ;  but  what  more 
natural  than  that  they  should  be  told  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ideas  then  current  ?  Not  the  essence 
but  the  form  differed  from  the  actuality. 

LiTERATuhE.  —  Blau,  Das  altjudisclie  Zauberwesen,  Strass- 
burg,  1898  [most  interesting  and  useful];  Brechor,  Das  Trait- 
scendentale,  Magic  und  maijischc  Jleitartcn  im  Talmud,  Vienna 
1850  [for  gaining  an  insight  into  the  connexion  between  demons 
and  magic,  according  to  Rabbinical  notions,  this  book  is  indis- 
pensable] ;  Franz  1  Klitzsch,  System  der  biblUchen  l'.\ych<Uogie 
Leipzig,  1S55  ;  Edersheim,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Jemis  the 
Messiah*,  chs.  xiv.  xxv.,  London,  ltuo  ;  Eiscnmenger,  Jintdrektes 
Judcnihuvi,  Dresden,  18'J3  ;  Kohnt,  in  Abhandtuugen  Jar  die 
Kunde  dea  Morgenlandes,  vol.  iv.,  issued  by  the  ZDMU,  Leip- 
zig, 1S59,  etc.;  Schubert,  Die  Krankheiten  und  Storungen  der 
menschlichen.  See/e  ;  Stube,  Judi-tich-tiabyloni.sehe  Zaubcrtexte 
Halle,  1805;  Trench,  Kates  on  the  Miracles!*,  pp.  101-175  • 
Weber,  Jiidm-lie  Thcobyie  avf  Grvnd  des  Talmud  und  vi-r- 
ivandter  ><■/,,  dten-  (esp.  §  54),  Leipzig,  1807  [this  most  im- 
portant work  is  an  improved  edition  of  the  earlier  Syatnn 
der  alUgnagogalen  palustininchen  Theolugie);  Wrede,  'Zur 
Messiaserkenntnis  der  Dsiiiionen  bei  Markus,'  in  ZNTW, 
July  1001  ;  Winer,  BiUisches  ttealwbrterbuch,  ltiehm,  JIWHA, 
Hastings'  DD,  the  Ency.  Eibl.,  under  '  Demon,'  etc. 

For  Llic  subsequent  beliefs  and  superstitions  about  demons 
prevalent  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  up  to  the  present 
day,  a  few  references  may  be  given  out  of  a  large  number  of 
works  dealing  with  the  subject  :— 

In  the  arts,  in  JQR  by  Mr.  Conybeare,  already  referred  to, 
there  is  an  admirable  survey  of  the  beliefs  of  the  Chun  h  Fathers 
(viii.  pp.  504-008,  ix.  pp.  59-72).  Another  work  of  II.  Maury, 
who  is  one  of  the  chief  authorities  on  the  subject,  is  his  Cruy~ 
attevs  et  legendcs  du  moyen-dge,  Paris,  1S96.  Andrew  Lang 
deals  with  the  psychology  of  the  subject  in  his  Making  oj  Jic- 
litjion,  mentioned  above  ;  so  too  Delilzsch,  System  .  .  .,  also 
referred  to  above.  Two  other  books  are,  Ncvins'  Demon  J'c— 
session  and  allied  Themes,  New  York,  1805  ;  and  Wall's  Drrils, 
a  popular  sketch  of  demons  in  ecclesiastical  art,  with  good 
illustrations  (London,  1004). 

W.  O.  E.  Olsterley. 

DEN  (Mt  2113  =  Mk  ll"  =  Lk  194U  otijXcio? 
[\yaTu>i>] ;  elsewhere  in  the  Gospels  only  Jn  ll"s  to 
describe  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  i;v  5£  aTrrjXatov). — In 
estimating  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  declaration 
that  the  Temple  had  been  made  a  den  or  cave  of 
robbers,  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  words  must 
be  kept  in  view.  It  was  the  feast  of  the  Passover, 
and  the  Temple  courts  were  crowded  by  those  who 
sold  sheep,  oxen,  and  pigeons,  while  the  money- 
changers also  carried  on  their  trade.  As  no  trace 
is  found  in  the  OT  of  such  it  market  existing,  it 
may  be  supposed  it  sprang  up  some  time  after  the 
Captivity.  It  would  plead  for  justification  the 
needs  of  the  new  condition  of  the  nation.  Foreign 
Jews  would  thus  be  able  to  obtain  on  the  spot  both 
the  Temple  half -shekel  required  by  the  Law  (Ex 
30ia),  and  also  animals  necessary  for  sacrilicc,  pro- 
bably with  the  additional  advantage  that  the  latter 
would  have  an  official  guarantee  of  Lev  itical  fitness 
for  sacrifice,  which  must  be  obtained  for  any  r.nimal 
purchased  elsewhere. 

The  profits  from  these  sources  were  enormous. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  the  annual  income  de- 
rived from  money-changing  can  hardly  have  been 
less  than  £S000-±:9000,  while  the  sale  of  pigeons  is 
-specially  referred  to  as  furnishing  alone  a  large 
annual  income.  These  prolits  appear  to  have  been 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  appropriated  by  the  priests. 
Certain  booths  are  frequently  mentioned  as  belong- 
ing to  the  'sons  of  Hanan'  (Annas),  and  appear  to 
have  existed  until  about  three  years  beiore  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when  they  were  de- 
stroyed. Besides  the  mere  fact  that  the  Temple 
was  made  a  house  of  merchandise  (Jn  2'u),  many 
passages  in  the  Rabbinical  writings  appear  to  indi- 
cate that  the  Temple  market  was  notorious  for 
dishonest  dealings,  upon  w  hich  passages  it  has  been 

*  This  was  often  the  case  during  Christ's  lifetime  (see  Mk 
8=1  932,  Lk  9**,  Jn  3*0  etc.  etc.). 
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remarked  (Speaker's  Com.  in  loc.)  that  the  spaces 
in  the  court  were  probably  let  out  to  traffickers 
at  an  exorbitant  rate.  The  remembrance  of  this 
state  of  things  gives  new  force  to  the  quotation 
from  Jer  711  here  used  by  our  Lord. 

Josephs  (c.  Apton.  ii.  24)  writes:  "The  Temple  ought  to  be 
common  to  all  men,  because  He  is  the  common  Uod  of  all  ;  but, 
far  from  its  being  thus,  it  had  become  the  possession  of  a  few. 
'  Yc  gather  together  hero  money  and  animals,  as  robbers  collect 
their  booty  in  their  den '  (Fritzsche,  o.uoted  by  Lange). 

Those  who  ought  to  have  been  the  first  to  teach 
others  the  sacredness  of  the  place  had  seized  upon 
it,  as  robbers  would  seize  some  den  or  cave  in  the 
mountains,  in  which  they  might  maintain  their 
unity  for  the  purpose  of  spoil.  See,  further,  art. 
Temple  in  vol.  ii. 

Literature.  —  Edcrsheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jcsvs  the 
Mt;.*iah,  also  The  Temple,  etc.  ;  Farrar,  Life  of  Christ ;  Dcren- 
bourg,  Uist.  de  Pal. ;  and  the  Cotiim.  ad  loc. 

J.  B.  Bkistow. 
DENARIUS.— See  Moxey. 

DENIAL.— The  verb  apvei<r0ai,  'to  deny,'  b  used 
in  contrast  with  6fi.o\ayeii>,  'to  confess'  (lit  10"Jt' 
I1  Lk  12Bf\  where  awapveio-Bai  is  also  employed;  cf. 
2  Ti  212,  where  apveiadai  is  used  specially  of  the 
verbal  denial  of  Christ,  due  to  fear  of  suffering).  As 
confession  of  Christ  (wh.  see)  is  the  outward  expres- 
sion of  personal  faith  in  Him,  so  denial  of  Him  is 
(1)  the  withholding,  (2)  refusing,  or  (3)  withdrawing 
such  confession.  In  the  first  of  these  categories 
are  included  those  who,  like  some  members  of  the 
Sanhedrin  (Jn  1242),  believed  on  Christ,  but  did 
not  confers  Him  ;  in  the  second,  those  who  did  not 
believe  on  Him,  and  as  a  natural  result  did  not 
confess  Him  ;  and,  in  the  third,  tlio-e  who  have 
confessed  Him,  but,  through  fear  of  men,  deny 
Him  in  times  of  persecution.  It  is  the  third  class 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  Mt  10"3  '  Whosoever 
shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny 
before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.'  Open  dis- 
avowal of  faith  in  Christ  ('before  men')  is  taken 
as  a,  clear  indication  of  the  offender's  attitude 
towards  Him,  and  eventuates  in  his  exclusion  from 
the  blessings  of  the  perfected  kingdom  in  heaven. 
Such  disavowal  must  be  deliberate  and  persistent, 
and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  momentary  lapse 
of  personal  weakness,  like  that  of  Simon  Peter, 
which  by  timely  repentance  became  the  means  of 
strengthening  his  character,  and  enabling  him  to 
strengthen  others  (Lk  2232).  In  the  narrower  and 
stricter  sense,  therefore,  denial  means  public  apos- 
tasy from  faith  in  Christ,  the  guilt  of  which  is 
visited  with  a  punishment  in  exact  correspondence 
with  it. 

1.  The  discourse  in  which  the  great  warning 
against  denial  is  found  (Mt  lO1™3),  and  which  was 
addressed  to  the  Twelve  in  view  of  their  Apostolic 
mission  after  the  Resurrection,  evidences  its  lateness 
by  the  serious  situation  depicted,  in  which  exposure 
to  the  severest  forms  of  persecution  is  contem- 
plated, including  punishment  in  the  synagogues, 
arraignment  before  Gentile  tribunals,  'and  death 
itself.  It  must  belong  at  earliest  to  the  period  of 
growing  opposition,  and  has  been  assigned  to  as 
lato  a  date  as  the  close  of  the  ministry.  The 
Second  Evangelist  places  a  portion  of  it  in  the 
esc  histological  discourse  spoken  on  Olivet  to  the 
four  disciples  on  the  Wednesday  or  Thursday  of 
Passion-week  (Mk  1301S).  Christ  no  doubt  fore- 
told a. most  from  the  outset  of  His  ministry  that 
His  disciples  would  be  exposed  to  reproach  and 
obloquy  <Mt5u'-),  but  the  first  intimation  of  serious 
opposition  synchronizes  with  the  first  plain  intima- 
tion of  His  own  death  (.Mk  S^r- ).  It  was  in  prospect 
ot  the  undisguised  hostility  awaiting  them  in  con- 
nexion with  their  Apostolic  mission  that  Christ 
cautioned  His  disciples  against  the  danger  of  denial. 


If  He  suffered  death  for  claiming  to  be  the  Messiah 
(Mk  1461"w),  it  is  evident  that  those  who  afterwards 
proclaimed  Him  as  such  must  run  the  risk  of  sharing 
a  fate  like  His. 

2.  Due  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  the 
object  of  denial  is  the  person  of  Christ,  not  simply 
His  message  or  His  words,  which  in  any  case  derive 
their  ultimate  authority  from  His  person.  It  is 
admitted  that  'His  earlier  demand  that  men  should 
fulfil  the  condition  of  participation  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God  by  repentance  and  trust  in  the  message  of 
salvation,  became  narrowed  down  afterwards  to  the 
demand  that  men  should  unite  themselves  to  Him 
as  the  Messiah,  and  cleave  fast  to  Him  in  trust' 
(Wendt,  Teaching,  ii.  30S).  But  the  force  of  the  con- 
cession is  quite  destroyed  by  the  further  represen- 
tation that '  union  to  the  person  of  the  Messiah  is 
nothing  else  than  adherence  to  the  message  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  brought  by  Him'  (p.  310.)  This 
is  to  reduce  the  person  of  the  Messiah  to  a  compendi- 
ous formula  for  His  teachings,  and  ignores  the  fact 
that,  after  the  great  confession  at  Cresarea  Philippi, 
Christ  grounded  on  His  Messiahship  a  claim  to 
absolute  self-surrender  and  self-sacrifice  (Mk  834,,J. 
Devotion  to  Himself  is  henceforward  made  the 
supreme  test  of  discipleship,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
such  devotion  seals  the  doom  of  the  offender  here- 
after. "We  are  in  a  region  where  personal  relations 
and  obligations  are  everything ;  where  the  injury 
done  by  denial  is  not  measured  by  the  rejection  of 
a  message  merely,  hut  by  the  wound  inflicted  on 
One  who  has  rendered  unparalleled  services. 

3.  It  is  the  rupture,  though  but  for  a  moment, 
and  without  deliberate  intention,  of  tender,  inti- 
mate, personal  ties  by  the  act  of  the  disciple,  that 
lenders  the  great  denial  of  the  chief  Apostle  so 
affecting  an  incident  (Mt  26M(t,  Mk  1454-  m-™  Lk 
2254ff-,  Jn  IS15"18-25-37).  His  fall  is  the  more  sur- 
prising by  reason  of  Christ's  clear  announcement 
of  it  beforehand,  and  Peter's  strong  protestations 
of  fidelity  (Mt  26MI-  ||  Mk  1430f-,  Lk  2231"-61,  cf.  Jn 
13S7(-).  Deep  as  the  fall  was,  however,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  exaggerate  its  criminality.  That 
the  thrice-repeated  denial  was  due  to  want  of 
faith  or  devotion  on  the  Apostle's  part,  there  is 
nothing  to  show.  It  was  indeed  ardent  attach- 
ment to  Christ  that  led  him,  after  his  hasty  re- 
treat, to  follow  at  a  distance,  and  seek  admission 
to  the  house  of  Annas,  before  whom  the  prelimin- 
ary examination  of  Christ  took  place.  He  was 
determined  to  keep  near  his  Master,  and  it  was 
doubtless  this  very  determination  that  betrayed 
him  into  sin.  When  challenged  in  the  porch  by  the 
maid  who  kept  the  door,  he  gave  an  evasive  reply 
(Jn  1817,  Mk  14ti8),  fearing  that  to  own  his  disciple- 
ship would  lead  to  his  exclusion  from  the  premises. 
When  taunted  later  on  with  being  a  disciple  by  the 
rough  servants  gathered  round  the  fire  in  the  court- 
yard (Jn  181S-"),  he  denied  it  in  more  categorical 
fashion,  hoping  thereby  to  evade  further  remarks, 
and  avoid  the  summary  ejection  which  would  have 
followed  the  detection  of  his  previous  falsehood. 
Having  travelled  so  far  on  the  downward  path,  it 
became  well-nigh  impossible  to  turn  hack,  and  on 
being  charged  by  one  of  the  kinsmen  of  Malchus 
with  having  been  with  Christ  in  the  garden  at  the 
moment  of  the  arrest,  overcome  by  fear  that  he 
might  be  called  to  account  for  his  rash  act,  he 
denied  his  Master  for  the  third  time,  and  backed 
up  his  denial  with  oaths  and  curses  (Jn  18-  .,  c|. 
Mt  2674).  It  has  been  suggested  that  his  falsehoods 
would  sit  lightly  on  his  conscience,  on  the  ground 
that  he  felt  justified  in  giving  no  kind  of  infor- 
mation about  himself  or  his  Master  which  might 
compromise  a  movement  which  he  imagined  was 
but  temporarily  arrested.  He  probably  experi- 
enced no  scruples  in  deceiving  his  Master's  enemies, 
especially  as  this  seemed  the  only  way  of  carrying 
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out  his  purpose  to  keep  as  near  to  Christ  as  possible 
without  risk  of  detection.  But  when  all  due  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  excellency  of  his  motive;;  his 
conduct  is  utterly  indefensible.  When  he  affirmed 
so  confidently  that  he  was  ready  to  go  to  death, 
what  he  thought  of  was  a  public  testimony  to 
Christ,  for  whom  he  counted  no  sacrifice  too  great. 
'A  great  deed  of  heroism  is  often  easier  than  loyalty 
in  small  things.' and  lVtcr,  who  had  courage  enough 
to  defend  his  Master  at  the  cost  of  his  life,  displayed 
lamentable  weakness  in  u,  minor  emergency.  The 
sound  of  cock-crow,  announcing  the  approach  of 
dawn,  was  a  painful  reminder  that  he  had  proved 
lacking  in  genuine  fidelity,  and  false  to  the  pledges 
so  recently  given.  But  tliat  his  love  to  Christ  sf"ill 
remained  the  same,  was  abundantly  evidenced  by 
his  subsequent  act  of  sincere  contrition. 

W.  S.  -Montgomery. 

DEPENDENCE.— i.  The  feeling  which  impels 
men  to  look  up  to,  and  depend  upon,  a  Power  higher 
and  other  than  themselves  is  essentially  human, 
universal,  and,  in  the  position  which  it  occupies  in 
their  lives,  most  prominent.  It  supplies  them 
with  an  intuitive  hope,  which  is  quickened  by 
their  sense  of  need  and  helplessness,  that  this 
Power  will  supply  their  wants,  and  (ill  the  mysteri- 
ously void  places  of  their  being.  This  hope  find:; 
expression  in  the  universal  desire  for  communion 
with  that  Power  by  prayer,  worship,  sacrifice,  and 
so  on.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  aspirations 
which  breathe  out  of  the  Psalms  of  the  Jewish 
Church  are  the  outcome  of  men's  longing  after 
and  dependence  upon  God  (cf.  Ps  42.  73-1-3  10S. 
130,  etc.) ;  and  when  the  Psalmist  .sings  '  My  soul 
cleave th  (.1,7=1,  LXX  {KoWrjdtj)  after  thee'  (PsO'li-1-),  he 
is  putting  into  words,  suited  to  his  own  individual 
experience,  the  same  idea  which  St.  Paul  says, 
ia  his  address  to  the  assembled  Athenians,  i:; 
universally  human  {toreiv  rbv  6e6v,  Ac  17-').  A 
direct  relationship,  which  is  personal,  is  every- 
where in  the  OT  postulated  (cf.  e.g.  Gn  5-J-  -4  6y, 
Mai  2s,  Am  3")  as  existing  between  Jehovah  and 
His  people.  On  the  one  side  is  the  Supreme  Per- 
sonal Will  which  projects  I  Keif  into  a  world  of 
created  intelligences,  either  in  the  form  of  law 
objectively  revealed  {Dt  5-,  cf.  the  prophetic  for- 
mula, 'Tlius  saith  the  Lord'),  or  in  that  form 
which,  in  the  words  of  the  writer  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  'coming  into  the  world  lightens  every 
man'(Jn  l'J,  ef.  Ro  215,  Jcr  31'").  Un  the  other, 
there  is  the  being  made  in  '  His  own  image '  (Gn 
I1*"  01  0,;,  cf.  1  Co  ll7,  Ja  3",  Sir  173,  Wis  2-3), 
whose  life,  touching  His  life  at  all  points,  owes  its 
existence  to  tho  continued  exercise  of  His  will  (cf. 
Ac  17-*.j. 

AVe  have  here,  not  the  antithesis  of  eternal  and 
temporal,   finite  and  infinite,  so  much  as  an  em- 

f>hatic  synthesis  effected  by  a  close  personal  rc- 
ationship,  in  which  we  may  say  consists  all  that 
is  essentially  true  in  religion.  The  error  into 
which  Scbleiermacher,  for  example,  fell  when  he 
made  religion  consist  in  a  feeling  of  dependence 
{Abhanrfigkcit)  on  a  Higher  Power  is  obviously  an 
error  of  defect,  as  it  leaves  out  of  account  the 
element  of  Personality  just  referred  to  (see  his 
Christlirhc  Glaub:).  At  the  same  time  it  would 
be  a  mistake  no  less  fatal  to  eliminate  this  feeling 
from  the  domain  of  man's  spiritual  life  ;  for  it  is 
one  of  the  ultimate  realities  of  our  being,  finding 
expression  in  a  variety  of  ways  according  to  the 
individual  life  which  is  lived. 

2.  The  sense  of  dependence  upon  God  is  seen  most 
clearly  and  fully  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
focussed,  as  it  were,  in  the  story  of  the  Incarnation, 
and  in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Incarnate 
life  was  passed  from  childhood  onwards.  In  this, 
as  in  other  respects,  that  life  is  the  epitome  of  all 
that  is  true  in  the  life  of  man.     The  time  when 


the  foreordained  '  mystery  of  God  '  (1  Co  '"»   cf    Fnl> 

3 »o».  col  I-.,  siria  L  ™v«ui.  dqA  S 

the  wisdom  and  will  of  the  Father  (Gal  V  cf  Mh 
1  %  The  manner  of  its  revelation  was  conditioned 
by  the  laws  of  motherhood  ('made  of  a  woman 
made  under  law,'  Gal  44,  cf.  Lk  26,  where  the 
natural  law  of  parturition  is  referred  tocxplicitlv) 
and  the  safety  of  the  Divine  Child's  life  depended 
on  the  vigilance  of  Joseph  (Mt  2ls->5)  no  less  then 
on  the  maternal  tenderness  and  love  of  His  mother 
His  education  was  that  of  a  Jewish  child  in  a 
pious  Jewish  home,  where  the  language  spoken  wes 
the  current  'Hebrew'  or  Palestinian  Aramaic  (>ee 
a  very  useful  article,  '  Tim  Dialects  of  Palestine  1:1 
the  time  of  Christ/  by  Ad.  Ncubaucr  in  Stui!i{. 
Ihhtiw,  vol.  i.  pp.  39-,:!  [Oxford];  with  this  we 
may  compare  a  similar  <liscu^ion  by  J.  I}.  Mayor 
in  his  Epistle  of  St.  .l-iiw^),  which  was  Jesus' 
mother-tongue  (cf.  Mk  317  541  7n  1  i ■'■'■  l,y\  Jn V-, 
Mt  5").  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  He  was  governed  in  His  earthly  life, 
physical  and  intellectual,  by  the  ordinary  laws 
of  nature.  If  He  violated  these  laws,  even  in 
the  interests  of  His  work,  He  had  to  pay  (.he 
penalty  winch  nature  inexorably  demands  (cf 
Mt  4-  =  Lk  4-,  Mk  ll1J=Mt  21"  Jn  4^  10",  ;;nd 
Mt  S-1). 

In  the  moral  sphere  we  observe  the  same  pheno- 
menon, which  finds  a  prominent  place  m  the 
Christological  teaching  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  Even  as  we  are,  so  is  He,  '  compassed 
with  infirmity'  (5-}.  Like  ourselves  in  all  things, 
'apart  from  sin,'  He  suffered  from  the  assaults  of 
temptation  (41",  cf.  21B).  He  had,  as  we  have,  to 
learn  slowly  and  with  pain  the  moral  virtue  of 
obedience,  notwithstanding  the  unique  character  of 
His  Sonship  (58).  In  Him  also  the  law,  by  which 
alone  progress  is  assured,  exacted  implicit  sub- 
mission, although  the. lesson  was  hard  (210,  cf.  j'J, 
7-s).  That  Jesus  was' fully  conscious  of  the  neces- 
sity of  this  bitter  experience  is  seen  from  His  own 
saying,  in  which  He  defies  the  threatened  persecu- 
tion of  Herod,  and  which  contains  the  same  verb 
as  is  used  in  Hebrews,  to  denote  the  final  cause  of 
His  sufferings  (rcXeioSftai,  Lk  13J2). 

Even  in  the  sphere  of  His  mental  life  we  find 
Him  depending  on  the  laws  which  govern  intel- 
lectual growtii  universally.  Side  by  side  with  His 
physical  growth,  as  the  Lukan  narrative  tells  us, 
there  was  a  corresponding  expansion  of  His  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  faculties  ('Iijami  irpoa;oTTTzv 
ttj  <?o<j>ia  ko.1  i)\iKlg.  ical  x&pirt  K.r.\.t  Lk  25-,  with 
which  we  may  compare  the  words  in  v.40,  where 
the  participle  Tr\ypovjA(vov  in  conjunctir  1  with  <ro<j>ia, 
is  a  distinct  assertion  of  continuous  and  gradual 
development).  Nor  have  we  any  just  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  operation  of  this  law  ceased  at 
any  given  stage  in  His  life.  On  the  score  of  credi- 
bility it  will  be  found  as  difficult  to  believe  that 
gradual  growth  along  these  lines  ever  Joiind  a, 
place  in  Jesus'  life,  as  to  believe  that  it  entered  so 
completely  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  His  experi- 
ence tliat  it  accompanied  Him  all  through  His 
life,  even  to  the  very  end  (cf.  art.  'The  Baptism, 
Temptation,  and  Transfiguration  :  A  Study,'  in 
Ch.  Quart.  Jirr.,  July  1901).  There  is  no  period  in 
the  life  of  Jesus  when  we  can  say,  'at  this  point 
He  ceased  to  learn,  or  to  advance  towards  per- 
fection'  (reXetwcets,  cf.  'Additional  Note' on  He  2,u 
in  Westcott's  The  Epistlr  to  the  Hchrcics),  _  His 
lesson  was  only  finally  'learned'  in  its  entirety 
when,  yielding  Himself  unreservedly  into  His 
Father's  hands,  He  became  'obedient  unto  death, 
yea,  the  death  of  the  cross'  (Ph  28),  and  'the 
author  (ai'rtos)  of  eternal  salvation'  (He  5,J)  to  all 
who  are  so  far  partakers  of  His  Life  that  they  too 
learn  the  meaning  of  perfect  obedience  (viraKorj). 
Sec  art.  Accommodation,  p.  15. 
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In  close  connexion  with  what  we  have  been  saying  is  the 
repeated  disavowal  by  Jesus  of  all  intention  to  assert  His  own 
will  (cf.  ri  HiKvifMt  «  iui,,  Jn  5-0  <P»,  see  also  Mt  2&®-  *=Mk  14* 
=  Lk  2242).  His  complete  dependence  on  the  will  of  His  Father 
may,  perhaps,  suggest  fewer  difficulties  to  the  student  of  Jesus' 
life  than  His  continuous  insistence  in  setting  that  will,  as  it 
were,  over  against  and  above  His  own.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  remember  that  by  this  differentiation  He  deliberately 
reminds  us,  again  and  a^ain,  how  complete  His  subordination, 
in  the  sphere  of  His  human  existence,  has  become,  not  only  in 
word  and  deed,  hut  also  in  His  inner  life  of  thought  and  inten- 
tion. He  has  laid  aside  the  power  of  doing  anything '  of  himself ' 
(Jn  530),  because  the  will  of  His  Father  is  for  Him  the  object  of 
thought  and  loving  service  (in  .  .  .  ?n™  ,  .  .  to  llix^ua  reu 
Mu^etTe',-  nt).  The  accomplishing  of  the  work  (4**)  which  that 
will  has  put  before  Him  is  the  nourishing  sustenance  (£.«•» 
pptofj-n)  which  is  necessary  for  the  building  up  of  His  life.  '  The 
will  of  God'  (t«  Si*.*,/**  tow  DwC)  is  the  sovereign  objective  of 
Joans'  life,  and  perfect  conformity  to  it  in  every  point  is  the 
goal  of  His  life's  work.  Looking  over  the  uses  of  the  word 
»-i.v.fiM  in  the  NT,  we  find  that  it  is  almost  universally  used  of 
the  carrying  out  by  others  of  the  purposes  of  God,  the  accom- 
plishment in  the  world  of  that  which  the  Divine  will  ordains  for 
execution  (for  other  usages  of  this  word,  see  Jn  11:),  Lk  23-s, 
etc.).  It  is  in  this  sense  pre-eminently  that  the  word  is  used  in 
connexion  with  Jesus'  work  (cf.  Jn  &&t;  where  the  will  of  God, 
in  the  redemption  of  humanity,  is  the  object  of  the  Incarnation, 
and  furnishes  the  work  which  Jesus  avowedly  sets  Himself  to 
accomplish).  We  are  thus  not  surprised  at  the  transference  of 
the  words  of  P*  40  to  the  work  of  Christ  by  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Ihou  kxm  to?  Twrm  to  IU^«  <rou,  He 
lua),  who  sees  in  this  passage  the  aptest  illustration  of  the 
object  of  Jesus'  life. 

3.  This  protracted  and  willing  subordination  on 
the  part  of  Jesus  had  its  final  reward  in  that  perfect 
harmony  between  His  own  and  His  Father's  will, 
which  left  no  room,  in  the  sphere  of  His  human 
activity,  for  anything  but  the  most  complete  com- 
munity of  interests.  Looking  at  this  side  of 
His  life,  we  can  appreciate  the  element  in  His 
teaching,  so  constantly  emphasized,  which  in- 
sists on  the  lowliest  and  most  complete  self-sur- 
render in  others.  He,  the  Man  Jesus,  succeeded  in 
bringing  His  human  will  into  absolute  conformity 
with  tli.it  of  His  Father,  and  so  He  teaches  men  to 
pray,  'May  thy  will  be  done  ...  on  earth'  (Mt 
6,u,  cf.  26w  =  Lk  22«).  Our  right  to  participate  in 
the  privileges  of  that  family  relationship  which 
Jesus  is  not  ashamed  to  own  (He  211)  depends  on 
the  fidelity  with  which  we  enter,  by  our  actions, 
into  the  spirit  guiding  His  own  work  (see  Mt  125U). 
This  is  the  touchstone  by  which  men  shall  be 
ultimately  tested,  and  by  which  their  right  of 
entry  into  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  shall  be  decided 
(Mt  7-> 

4.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  this  phenomenon  is 
observable  in  Jesus'  relation  to  His  fellow-men. 
And  here  it  is  significant  to  note  that,  although 
always  willing  to  exercise  the  prerogatives  of  His 
Divine  Sun-diip  in  favour  of  the  distressed,  yet  He 
never  works  a  miracle  on  His  own  behalf.  If  He 
is  hungry  or  thirsty,  He  trusts  to  the  kindness  and 
goodwill  of  others  (Jn  47  19-8"-,  Mt  2f18'-  42(r-,  Mk 
1"-Jj).  The  lack  of  sympathy  has  a  marked  effect 
on  the  power  of  His  ministrations  ('And  he  could 
there  do  no  mighty  work,'  Mk  65),  and  He  recog- 
nizes that,  in  certain  cases  at  least,  the  exercise  of 
His  power  of  miraculous  healing  may  be  marred 
or  promoted  by  the  absence  or  presence  of  a  sym- 
pathetic trust  on  the  part  of  those  with  whom  He 
is  dealing  ('AH  things  are  possible  to  him  that 
believeth,'  Mk  9*  see  Mt  9=*-,  with  which  we 
may  also  compare  a  remarkable  extension,  in  the 
application  of  this  rule  to  the  sufferer  whose  friends 
stand  sponsor,  as  it  were,  for  his  faith  and  trust 
{.■njy  men,  aiT^t  Mt  9?]).  Indeed,  the  presence  of 
a  captious  spirit  in  His  hearers  moved  Him,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  to  indignation  or  grief 
(c  mo-  *ms,  Mk35.  fW3p^/iw„,-Jnll»),  feelings 
which  were  also  aroused  in  His  breast  by  any 
US  'ffdl."S  to  stifle  in  others  the  expression  If 
PorLlTf \  "'  and1*y'»Pa«'y  with,  His  work  and 
Person  (cf.  the  emphatic  verb  yyavaKryw,  Mk  10") 


Mt  2610,  Mk  817.2!  etcA  It  appears  sometimes  as  if  in  Hia 
eagerness  to  discover  the  smallest  g:erms  of  spiritual  reciurociu 
He  would  gaze  into  their  very  hearts.  In  a\l  the  CSS 
the  word  /to,  (with  compounds)  is  used  to  denote  K 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  Jesus  (of.  e.g.  i^sx^w  *irS,  Mk  iff" 
..«SXnl«  «"«<;.  Mk  10",  Mt  19=8;  see  alw  Jn  142'  t^1  °  • 
pathetic  use  of  the  same  verb  in  Mk  22<n  (h'Sx-^t,  rZ  n-  \ 
For  the  use  of  the  verb i«^,t(*,  which  is  almost  confined 
to  St  Mark,  compare  Mk  35^Lk  6»>,  Mk  33*  102a  Even  when 
dealing  with  the  question  of  the  profound,  vital  union  of  Him 
self  with  those  who  believe  in  Him,  Jesus  is  fully  conscious  that 
His  work  is  conditioned  by  their  attitude  to  Him  The  im 
perative  clause  'abide  in  me'  (Jn  IM)  is  supplemented  by' 
another  clause,  which  may  be  interpreted  as  containing  a  con 
tmgrent  promise,  'I  will  on  that  condition  abide  in  fou '  or 
more  probably,  as  a  complementary  imperative,  'permit  me  td 
ahide  in  jou.  In  either  case  it  is  true  to  say  that  Jesus  here 
recognizes  and  teaches  the  doctrine  that  'the  freedom  of  man's 
will  is  such  that  on  his  action  depends  that  of  Christ'  {see 
Plummer's  '  St.  John '  in  Cambridge  Greek  Testament,  in  he,). 

5.  Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  is  that  on  which  the  writer  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  lays  particular  stress.  The  union 
between  Him  and  the  Father  is  so  complete,  that 
He  describes  it  as  a  mutual  indwelling  or  co- 
existence (Jn  103"  14,0f-2u).  He  derives  from  the 
Father,  as  the  ultimate  source  of  each  (Jn  1613), 
both  the  terms  of  the  message  He  delivers  (Jn  8'-" 
7IC  i)  eui)  Sidaxv,  124a)  and  the  power  which  renders 
His  work  '  coincident  and  coexistent  with  that  of 
the  Father '  ( Jn  519,  see  Westcott's  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  in  loc).  Jesus  refuses  to  claim  the  right  or 
even  the  ability  to  act  separately  from  the  Father, 
and  the  character  of  His  works  is  determined  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  He  Himself  who  is  the 
author  of  them,  but  the  Father  dwelling  in,  speak- 
ing and  acting  through  Him  (cf.  Jn  53u  14lu).  It  is 
quite  true,  in  a  very  real  sense,  to  say  with  "West- 
cott  that  '  Christ  places  His  work  as  co-ordinate 
with  that  of  the  Father,  and  not  as  dependent  on 
it'  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  true  in  a  sense  no  less 
real  that  '  the  very  idea  of  Sonship  involves  .  .  . 
that  of  dependence,'  as  will  be  seen  if  we  refer  to 
such  phrases  as  aw'  tyavTou  (530),  <*£  4/j.avrov  (124y). 
What  this  phraseology  implied,  in  the  mind  at 
least  of  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  will  per- 
haps be  better  understood  by  observing  his  use  of 
it  in  other  connexions  (cf.  e.g.  Jn  H51,  where  the 
'prophecy'  of  Caiaphas  is  made  to  depend  for  its 
validity  on  the  x<£p'0>a  inherent  in  the  high  priestly 
office ;  see  also  154 16u,  where  the  deeds  done  and 
the  words  spoken  are  relegated  to  a  higher  source 
than  to  the  energy  possessed  by  the  actors). 

6.  Another  side  of  Jesus'  self-revelation  as  to  the 
condition  of  dependence  in  which  His  spiritual  life 
on  earth  was  lived,  is  to  be  found  in  His  doc- 
trine of  our  dependence  upon  Him.  Just  as  He 
can  do  nothing  'of  himself,'  but  traces  the  source 
of  His  manifold  activities  to  the  mutual  indwell- 
ing of  the  Father  and  Himself,  so  He  tells  His 
disciples  they  are  powerless  for  good  if  they  are 
'apart  from'  Him  (xwpis  4p.ov  ov  SvyaaOe  Totfiv  ovdiv, 
Jn  155).  He  is  the  derived  source  of  their  vital 
energy  in  the  same  sense  that  the  tree  is  the 
source  of  the  fruit-bearing  life  of  its  branch.  It  is 
significant  that  this  writer  uses  the  same  verb  and 
preposition  {phew  £v)  to  express  the  nature  of  the 
union  of  the  Father  and  Jesus,  and  that  of  Jesus 
and  those  who  believe  in  Him  (cf.  1410  154  etc.). 
The  words  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Athenians,  'Jn  him 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being '  (Ac  17"8),  are 
as  true  of  Jesus  as  they  are  of  all  the  children  of 
men,  '  for  both  he  that  sanctifieth  and  they  that 
are  sanctified  are  all  of  one '  (e£  iv6s,  He  211)-  It  is 
this  very  likeness  (bfioiu}fj.a,  Ph  27,  cf,  He  2")  of 
nature  which  makes  interdependence,  in  the  sphere 
of  active  work,  between  Christ  and  believers  a  pro- 
minent feature  in  all  sound  Christologies  (cf.  Mk 
16°,  1  Co  3,J,  2  Co  G1).  The  well-known  Pauline 
iv  Xptaru  (cf.  2  Co  517,  1  Co  15--,  Col  V3  etc.)  is 
balanced  by  the  no  less  Pauline  Xptcrbs  iv  vptv  (Ko 
810,  Co  P",  cf.  Eph  317,  Gal  2-°). 
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Life  in  Chri  ;t  is  the  normal  condition  of  re- 
deemed humanity  (1  Co  15--).  As  tho  head  is  the 
seat  of  the  vital  functions  in  the  human  body,  and 
without  the  head  the  body  is  helpless  and  lifeless, 
so  Christ  is  the  source  of  the  Church's  life  and 
energy  (Eph  415f-,  Col  l18  2ia  etc.).  Her  capacity 
for  development  springs  directly  from  Him,  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  His  place  in  her  constitution 
(Eph  2W'*),  and  it  is  impossible  even  to  conceive  of 
the  Church  apart  from  this  relationship  (1  Co  311). 
'The  Head,'  *the  chief  corner-stone,'  'the  founda- 
tion,' are  the  principal  Pauline  formulae  used  by 
the  Apostle  to  picture  the  mysterious  nature  of  a 
union  upon  -which  the  very  existence  of  tho  Church 
depends.  The  symbol  of  the  marriage  relation- 
ship, with  all  the  consequences  involved,  is  not  only 
found  in  the  Johannine  idealism  (Rev  IS)7  21- B), 
but  discovers  itself  underlying  St.  Paul's  ideas  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  tie  which  binds  the  Church  to 
Christ,  in  its  aspect  both  of  loving  equality  {Eph 
53f')  and  of  dependent  subordination  (Eph  5-4-a3). 

Relative  to  what  we  have  been  saying:,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
recall  the  difficult  words  of  St.  Paul,  which  emphasize  this  side 
of  a  mysterious  truth— 'Now  I  .  .  .  fill  up  on  my  part  that 
whichislackin-rof  the  afflictions  of  Christ  in  my  flesh  for  His 

body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church  '  (Col  l--»,  cf.  the  strange  trans- 
lation of  this  sentence  in  Jloffatt's  The  Historical  flew  Testa- 
)nen(2).  It  is  as  if  the  Apostle  said  that  Christ  is  still,  in  a 
certain  sense,  subject  to  His  Father's  disciplinary  control  (cf. 
Ac  9*,  Jn  15lf),  where  the  Father,  as  the  husbandman,  prunes 
the  branches,  and  consequently  the  tree  out  of  which  the 
branches  grow.  The  tribulations  and  disappointments  which 
the  Church  experiences  from  age  to  age  are  manifestations  of 
the  same  spirit  of  unbelief  and  opposition  encountered  hy 
Jesus  .during  His  work  on  earth  (Jn  lyls--'  1714  Hi).  Kor  ought 
we  to  be  surprised  if  we  observe  this  continued  display  of 
hostility  in  one  form  or  another,  because  Jesus  Himself  knew 
that  it  would  be  so,  and  that  He  was  the  object  of  opposition. 
He  said  that  the  world  would  hate  to  accept  the  directing 
influence  of  that  bodv  which  professes  to  derive  its  lifo  directly 
from  His  Life  (cf.  LkC=2  21",  Jit  10-  24*J,  1  P  2-1  4.13(1). 

The  other  side  of  the  same  truth  is  not  forgotten  by  Jesus, 
who  taught  that  the  conscious  recognition  of  His  claims  over 
the  lives  of  His  followers,  and  the  consequent  acts  of  goodwill 
towards  the  latter,  will  not  escape  His  notice  (cf.  It  ivouar,  in 
Xp-irieZ  iffTi,  Mk  OH,  and  els  evoua.  puflr.voZ,  Mt  10-12).  See  also 
Mt  25"13-45,  where,  in  His  solemn  portraiture  of  the  Judgment 
Day,  Jesus  emphasizes  the  great  truth  of  His  self-identification 
with  all  who  have  their  lives  grounded  in  Him  (cf.  mwai  tm 

iihikfvt  fM-j  tZ>  iXa&TTuv,  V.40). 

7.  ^Ve  must  not  close  our  consideration  of  this 
subject  without  referring  to  a  feature  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  which  is  supplementary  to  and  dependent 
upon  the  foregoing.  The  life  of  the  believer  is  not 
bounded  by  his  own  immediate  interests,  although 
as  an  individual  that  life  is  immeasurably  enriched 
and  ennobled  by  its  personal  contact  with,  and 
share  in,  the  Incarnate  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  In 
the  parables  of  the  Vine  and  the  Good  Shepherd 
He  leado  to  the  conclusion  that  all  His  disciples 
stand  in  a  relationship  to  each  other  of  the  closest 
kind.  There  is  an  interdependence  between  them 
which  springs  out  of  their  common  relationship  to 
Christ  their  Head.  This  truth  is  especially  dwelt 
on  by  St.  Paul  in  his  reasoning  on  the  variety  of 
work  but  unity  of  purpose  which  characterizes  the 
lives  of  profe's  i::,".-  Christians  considered  in  their 
corporate  eapai  i'y,  and  as  constituent  parts  of  a 
great  whole.  Xo*  individual  life  can  be  considered 
as  self-centred  in  the  sense  of  its  being  indepen- 
dent of  the  lives  uf  its  fellows.  However  uncon- 
scious one  may  be  of  the  fact,  it  nevertheless 
remains  true  that  no  single  member  of  '  the  body 
of  Christ'  {awfia  XptffTov)  is  unaffected  by  the 
fortunes  of  its  brethren.  Various  as  are  the  func- 
tions of  the  parts,  vital  as  is  the  dependence  of 
each  on  Him  in  whom  their  common  life  has  its 
roots,  it  is  still  the  trutli  that  the  fulness  of  the 
life  of  every  individual  is  affected  by  the  joy  or 
the  sorrow,  the  strength  or  the  weakness,  of  every 
other  (cf.  1  Co  1212-*\  Gal  3-7,%  Col  311,  Eph313'-)- 
The  recognition  of  thi".  common  s'-.are  in  the  one 
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the  exercise  of  the  greatest  of  all  human  virtues 
[T]  ayairt},  1  Co  13n). 

The  incapability  of  fully  appreciating  this  fea- 
ture of  Jesus  teaching,  which  is  ultimately  bound 
up  with  His  ideals  and  aspirations  will  lar»clv 
account  for  the  signal  failure  of  Christendom  to 
realize  that  spiritual  as  well  as  visible  unity  of  life 
and  purpose  to  which  He  looked  forward  in  the 
later  stages  of  His  ministry.  Oneness  is  just  the 
characteristic  which  cannot  be  predicated  of  the 
Christian  community.  More  especially  is  this  tho 
ease  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  oneness 
aspired  after  by  Jesus  for  His  followers— a  oneness 
which  has  its  roots  in  the  Divine  life,  and  'in 
which  each  constituent  being  is  a  conscious  cle- 
ment in  the  being  of  a  vast  whole '  (iVa  Chtiv  TcreXaw- 
fiivoi  ets  tv,  Jn  17-",  cf.  vv.11*21-  ■',  Ko  125,  1  Co  12-°* 
•see  also  Westcott's  UospH  of  St.  John,  p.  2tCf.). 

The  opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century  give 
promise  of  a  profounder  realization  of  this  X)iv'ine 
idea;  and  the  craving  after  unity,  in  sjine  sense 
at  least,  may  issue  in  a  truer  conception  of  the 
inter-relations  of  Christian  people,  in  a  real  syn- 
thesis of  the  individual's  freedom  and  his  subordina- 
tion and  dependence  as  a  member  of  that  which  is 
essentially  one  whole  (cf.  6tl  eh  fioros,  tv  o-O^a  ol 
iroWol  ea/xev,  1  Co  1017).  Perhaps  it  is  not  without 
significance  that,  in  recording  the  prayer  of  Jesus 
for  His  Church,  St.  John  uses  the  i>resent  tense  of 
the  verbs  vt<rrcva  and  yiv<b<rKw  (Jn  IT"1-211),  which 
points  to  the  ultimate,  albeit  gradual,  acquirement 
by  '  the  world '  of  that  faith  and  knowledge  which 
the  spectacle  of  a  union  so  vital  and  so  profound 
is  calculated  to  impart 

Literature. — W.  IE.  Harper's  Religion  and  the  Higher  Life 
will  be  found  very  useful  in  connexion  with  this  subject ;  as 
will  also  A.  Dorner's  Grundprobleme  dcr  Jteligionsphilosophic, 
especially  Lecture  II.  in  that  volume.  Westcott's  Gospel  of  St. 
John  and  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  will  be  found  in  places 
very  helpful ;  as  also  his  Christus  Consummator,  The  Incarna- 
tion and  Common  Life,  and  Christian  Aspects  of  Life  ;  cf.  G.  IS. 
Stevens,  The  Theology  of  the  A'eiv  Testament  ;  B.  Weiss,  Biblical 
Theoloiji/  of  the  A' T ;  Liddon,  Some  Elements  of  Religion  ;  Wendt, 
Lchre  'Jcsu,  Eng.  tr.  (T.  &T.  Clark)  ;  Hall,  The  Kenotie  Theoni ; 
Bruce,  The  Humiliation  of  Chnst;  Gore,  Dissertations  on  Sub- 
jects connected  icith  the  Incarnation,  The  Church  and  the 
Ministry,  The  Eotht  of  Christ;  Seclcy,  Eeca  Homo.  Sec  also 
articles  in  Hastings'  DB :  'Communion'  (J.  Armilage  Robin- 
son), 'Church'  (S.  C.  Gay  ford),  'Kingdom  of  God'  (J.  Orr; 
with  which  may  be  studied  articles  'Messiah'  and  'Esebato- 
logy'  [especially  55  82,  101]  in  the  Encyc.  Bill.),  'Jesus  Christ' 
(Sanrlay ;  which  might  be  studied  in  conjunction  with  Edcrs- 
hcim's  The  Life  and  Times  of  Jews  the  Mcusiah,  13.  Weiss,  The 
Life  of  Christ,  O.  Holtzmann,  The  Life  ofJesux). 

J.  li.  "Willis. 

DERELICTION.— Mt  2V>=  Mk  15"4.  About  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  Jesus  had  hung  for 
nix  hours  on  the  cross,  the  bystanders  were  startled 
by  a  loud  cry  from  the  meek  Sufferer:  Eli,  Eli, 
lama  'uzahhtani*  'My  Cod,  my  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me?'  It  was  a  sentence  from  that 
psalm  which,  says  Tertullian,!  '  contains  the  whole 
Passion  of  Christ.'  What  was  it  that  wrung  from 
His  lips  that  exceeding  bitter  cry?  The  Evangel- 
ists have  not  drawn  the  veil  aside  and  revealed 
what  was  passing  in  the  Kedeemer's  soul,  and  it 
becomes  us  to  refrain  from  curious  speculation, 
and  recognize  that  there  is  here  an  impenetrable 
mystery.  Yet  it  is  right  that  we  should  seek  to 
enter  into  it  so  far  as  we  may,  if  only  that  we 
may  realize  its  greatness  and  be  delivered  from 
belittling  thoughts. 

An  explanation  lias  been  sought  mainly  alon£ 
two  lines.  (1)  Jesus  was  standing  in  the  room  of 
sinners  and  enduring  vicariously  the  wrath  cf 
God.  This  opinion  is  at  once  unscripturd  and 
irrational.    It  was  indeed  possible  for  God  to  inflict 
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upon  Jesus  tlie  punishment  which  is  due  to 
sinners  ;  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  He  should 
have  transferred  His  wrath  from  them  to  Him— 
as  it  were  saying,  'I  will  be  angry  with  Him 
instead  of  them.'  Jesus  never  endured  the  wrath 
of  God.  '  We  do  not  suggest,'  says  Calvin,*  'that 
God  was  ever  His  adversary  or  angry  with  Him. 
For  how  should  He  be  angry  with  His  beloved 
Son  in  whom  His  mind  rested?'  At  every  step 
of  His  progress  through  the  world  He  Mas  the 
beloved  Son,  and  He  was  never  so  well  pleasing 
to  the  Father  as  in  that  hour  when  He  hung  a 
willing  victim  on  the  cross,  'obedient  even  unto 
death*  (Ph  28).  His  sacrifice  for  the  sin  of  the 
world  was  not  merely  His  death  ;  it  was  His  entire 
life  of  unspotted  holiness  and  vicarious  love  (cf. 
He  9").  His  death  was  not  the  whole  of  His 
sacrifice,  but  the  consummation  of  it.  He  bore 
the  sin  of  the  world  from  Nazareth  to  Calvary, 
and,  if  God  was  angry  with  Him  at  the  last,  He 
must  have  been  angry  with  Him  all  along. 

{2)  Jesus  was  not  really  forsaken  by  Gr.d,  but 
His  soul  trns  cloiided  by  the  anguish  of  His  flesh 
and  spirit,  and  His  faith,  hitherto  victorious,  gave 
way.  'We  have  here,'  says  Meyer,  'the  purely 
human  feeling  that  arises  from  a.  natural  but 
momentary  quailing  before  the  agonies  of  death, 
in  every  respect  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
experienced  by  the  author  of  the  psalm.'  It  was 
a  'subjective  feeling,'  and  there  was  no  'actual 
objective  desertion  on  the  part  of  God.'  This 
explanation  is  very  inadequate.  At  the  ninth 
hour  the  worst  was  over,  and  the  end  was  at  hand. 
It  is  incredible  that  He  should  have  faltered  then 
after  enduring  the  sharpest  pangs  with  steadfast 
fortitude.  Whatever  His  dereliction  may  have 
meant,  it  was  no  mere  subjective  feeling,  but  an 
objective  reality,  and  it  came  from  God. 

According;  to  the  Wolfenb,  Fragm.,  the  cry  of  Jesus  was  a 
despairing  confession  that  His  cause  was  lost:  God  had  failed 
Him.  But  He  had  foreseen  the  cross  all  along.  See  Crucifixion. 
According  to  Kenan,  it  was  wrung  from  His  lips  by  the  ingrati- 
tude of  men  :  '  He  repented  suffering  for  a  worthless  race.1  The 
lotjion  is  indubitably  authentic  ;  it  is  one  of  SchniiedtTs  '  abso- 
lutely credible  passages  '(Encyc.  Bibl.  art.  'Gospels,'  5  139). 

If  Jesus  was  indeed  the  eternal  Son  of  God, 
'  bearing  our  sins  in  his  body  on  the  tree  '(IP  224), 
it  is  in  no  wise  strange  that  His  experience  at  that 
awful  crisis  should  lie  beyond  our  ken  ;  but  some 
light  is  shed  upon  the  mystery  by  the  profound 
truth,  so  often  reiterated  in  the  1ST,  that  it  was 
necessary  for  Him,  in  order  that  lie  might  redeem 
the  children  of  men,  to  be  identified  with  them  in 
every  particular  of  their  sorrowful  condition.  That 
He  might 'redeem  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law' 
it  was  necessary  that  He  should  be  '  made  a  curse 
for  us '  (Gal  3ia) ;  '  it  behoved  him  in  every 
respect  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren,  that 
lie  might  prove  a  merciful  and  faithful  High 
Priest';  and  it  is  because  'he  hath  himself 
suffered,  having  been  tempted,'  that  'he  is  able 
to_  succour  them  that  are  being  tempted'  (He 
2i7.  i&)  T],e  uttermost  strait  in  human  experience 
is  tin;  passage  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  and  nothing  but  the  sense  of  God's 
presence  can  relieve  its  honor  (cf.  Ps  234).  Had 
Jesus  enjoyed  the  consciousness  that  God  was 
with  Him  in  that  dread  extremity,  He  would  have 
been  exempted  from  the  most  awful  experience  of 
the  children  of  men,  and  His  sympathy  would 
have  failed  us  precisely  where  it  is  most  needed. 
And  therefore  the  sense  of  the  Father's  presence 
was  withheld  from  Him  in  that  awful  hour. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  this  end  that  the  Father 
should  le  angry  with  Him.  When  the  eternal 
Son  of  Cud  became  man,  He  was  made  in  every 
respect  like  unto  His  brethren  ;  and  what  differ- 
entiated Ihm  from  them  was  the  closeness  of  His 
*  liistit.  ii.  1C.  §11. 


intimacy  with  God  and  the  singular  graces  where- 
with  God  endowed  Him.  He  had  a  unique  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Father's  purposes,  but  He 
had  this  because  the  Father  showed  Him  all  thin«s 
which  He  did  (Jn  520) ;  He  had  marvellous  wisdom, 
but  it  was  the  Father's  gift  (71U-1T):  'the  word 
which  ye  hear  is  not  mine,  but  the  Father's  that 
sent  me'  (142J) ;  He  wrought  miracles,  but  of  Him- 
self He  could  do  nothing  (530) :  '  the  Father  abiding 
in  me  doeth  his  works'  (1410).  'God,'  says  St! 
Peter,  '  anointed  him  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
with  power,'  and  'lie  went  about  doing  good,  and 
healing  all  that  were  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
devil;  because  God  zvas  with  him'  (Ac  1033).  Had 
the  Father  at  any  moment  refrained  from  Hia 
ministration  and  left  Him  alone,  Jesus  would  have 
been  even  as  the  rest  of  the  children  of  men. 
And  thus  is  revealed  something  of  the  mystery  of 
the  Dereliction.  That  He  might  be  one  with  the 
children  of  men  in  their  uttermost  strait,  the 
communion  of  God  was  withheld  from  His  beloved 
Son,  and  He  passed  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  alone,  without  that  presence 
which  had  hitherto  cheered  and  supported  Him 
(cf.  Jn  1632). 

Literature.— Bruce,  Humiliation  of  Christ,  Lect.  vii. ;  Dale, 
Atonement,  Note  G  ;  Wendt,  Lehre  Jesu  [Eng.  tr.  ii.  p.  240 f.]; 
Itlever  on  Mt  57-*"  ;  Expos.  Times,  iv.  [1S93]  511ft.;  Kairbaim, 
Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ, '  The  Crucifixion ' ;  Mrs.  Browning, 
Comper's  Grave..  DAVID  SMITH. 

DESERT.— See  Wilderness. 

DESIRE. — '  Our  nature  corresponds  to  our  ex- 
ternal condition.  Without  this  correspondence 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  any  such  thing  as 
human  life  and  human  happiness:  which  life  and 
happiness  are,  therefore,  a  result  from  our  nature 
and  condition  jointly  :  meaning  by  human  life,  not 
living  in  the  literal  sense,  but  the  whole  complex 
notion  commonly  understood  by  these  words' 
(Butler's  Analogy,  pt.  i.  ch.  5,  §  1).  This  is  one 
of  the  observations  of  Bishop  Butler  in  which  he 
anticipates  the  conclusions  of  modern  science. 
The  nature  of  man  corresponds  to  external  nature ; 
organ  and  environment,  faculty  and  its  sphere  of 
operation  are  in  correspondence.  Man  is  in  rela- 
tion to  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  and  his  whole 
life  is  a  process  of  adaptation  to  the  life  of  the  Uni- 
verse. All  the  endowments  of  his  nature,  whether 
intellectual,  emotional,  or  volitional,  whether  they 
are  bodily  or  mental,  may  fruitfully  be  looked  at 
as  teleological,  as  a  means  towards  the  great  end 
of  living.  The  teleological  relation  begins  in  the 
individual  ere  consciousness  awakens  in  him,  and 
he  is  so  constituted  that  he  acts  in  relation  to  the 
environment  ere  he  can  consciously  adapt  himself 
to  it.  Even  consciousness  may  be  looked  at  as 
part  of  a  process  of  adaptation.  Bishop  Butler 
also  remarks  that  'the  several  external  objects 
of  the  appetites,  passions,  and  affections,  being 
present  to  the  senses,  or  offering  themselves  to  the 
mind,  excite  emotions  suitable  to  their  nature 
(I.e.  ch.  4,  §  1).  In  his  view  there  is  not  only  a 
general  correspondence  between  man  and  his  en- 
vironment, but  a  special  adaptation  between  the 
several  aspects  of  nature  and  the  particular  char- 
acteristics of  man.  Appetites  have  their  objects, 
and  these  objects  excite  emotions  in  man  suitable 
to  their  nature.  Passions  and  affections  have  also 
their  objects  and  their  suitable  emotions,  hvery 
external  object  makes  its  own  appeal,  and  the  in- 
ward nature  of  man  makes  a  response  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  appeal.  Nor  does  the  Bisfiop 
limit  the  meaning  of  the  word  'object  to  tnose 
things  which  appeal  to  man  directly  through  ms 
senses,  and  which  arc  presented  to  him,  as  it  m  ere, 
ready  made.     That  there  are  such  objects  it  is  not 
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necessary  to  affirm.  But  the  objects  which  appeal 
to  man  are  not  limited  to  those  which  nature  pre- 
sents to  him.  Within  the  range  of  his  interests 
are  included  not  only  the  world  as  it  is  presented 
to  perception,  but  the  world  as  it  has  been  trans- 
formed by  human  reflexion,  as  it  is  filled  with  the 
achievement  of  the  ages,  and  pervaded  by  the  life, 
the  imagination,  and  the  reflexion  of  man.  Objects 
are  not  merely  what  is  present  ml  to  the  senses, 
but  what  is  presented  to  man  as  constituted  by 
the  experience  of  the  race,  by  the  education  of  the 
individual,  by  the  results  of  ait,  science,  poetry, 
philosophy,  and  theology, — in  short,  by  all  the 
wide  interest  with  which  man  has  invested  the 
world  of  his  experience.  Appetites  have  their  re- 
spective objects,  though  even  the  appetite  of  a 
rational  being  has  something  which  transcends 
sense,  and  even  into  appetite  may  enter  that  ele- 
ment of  infinity  with  which  a  rational  being  invests 
all  his  objects. 

Coming  more  closely  to  the  subject,  we  take  a 
description  of  Desire  from  Professor  Mackenzie: 
'  In  the  case  of  what  is  strictly  called  desire,  there 
is  not  merely  the  consciousness  of  an  object,  with 
an  accompanying  feeling  of  pleasure  and  pain,  but 
also  a  recognition  of  the  object  as  a  good,  or  as 
an  element  in  a  more  or  less  clearly  delined  end ' 
{Manual  of  Ethics5,  p.  46).  Three  elements  appear 
in  this  description.  There  is,  first,  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  object ;  there  is,  second,  the  feeling  of 
pleasure  and  of  pain  ;  and  there  is,  third,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  object  as  a  good,  or  as  an  element  in 
a  defined  end.  If  all  these  elements  are  involved 
in  Desire,  then  Desire  can  be  experienced  only  by 
beings  who  live  a  reflective  life.  They  must  be 
conscious  beings  ;  they  must  have  the  consciousness 
of  an  object,  and  be  able  to  associate  that  object 
with  pleasure  and  pain  ;  and  they  must  be  able  to 
reflect  on  the  object,  and  judge  it  to  be  a  good,  or 
an  element  in  a  defined  end.  It  may  be  well  to 
have  a  term  the  meaning  of  which  is  such  as  has 
been  defined  by  Professor  Mackenzie  ;  but  is  Desire 
such  a  term?  Is  it  so  in  the  ordinary  use  of  lan- 
guage, or  is  it  so  in  the  accepted  use  of  psycho- 
logical writers  ?  What  of  those  writers  who  define 
the  good  in  terms  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  ?  If  we 
were  to  accept  the  definition  of  the  term  Desire  as 
it  is  set  forth  by  Professor  Mackenzie,  we  should 
be  constrained  to  say  that  the  presence  of  Desire 
always  involves  the  action  of  reflective  judgment, 
the  presence  of  ideas  or  trains  of  ideas  to  conscious- 
ness, and  a  comparison  of  possible  processes  which 
might  lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  wished-for 
end.  As  a  consequence,  we  should  be  compelled  to 
shut  out  from  the  region  of  Desire  not  only  all  the 
lower  forms  of  life,  but  also  all  those  people  who 
do  not  live  a  reflective  life.  It  seems,  then,  that 
the  definition  of  Desire  given  by  Professor  Mac- 
kenzie is  an  ideal  one.  It  describes  Desire  as  it  is 
felt  by  a  fully  developed,  reflective  consciousness, 
a  consciousness  in  possession  of  trains  of  ideas,  and 
of  the  world  as  built  up  of  such  mental  attain- 
ments and  experiences.  Along  the  whole  course 
of  mental  growth,  from  the  first  beginnings  of 
conscious  life  up  to  the  complete  attainment  of 
self-mastery,  Desire  may  be  considered  to  be  pre- 
sent, and  to  afford  a  ground  of  action.  As  a  defini- 
tion of  life  must  include  all  living  things,  so  a 
definition  of  Desire  must  include  every  feeling 
which  in  common  language  can  lay  claim  to  be  a 
desire.  There  is  an  element  of  desire  in  every  case 
in  which  there  is  subjective  selection,  or  rejection 
of  one  object  and  the  preference  of  another.  In 
the  simplest  mental  experience,  even  in  those  in 
which  the  living  being  reacts  against  the  environ- 
ment, whether  it  means  the  avoidance  of  pain  or 
the  attainment  of  pleasure,  there  is  the  germ  of 
desire.  Movements  that  result  in  pleasure  attract 
vol.  i. — 29 
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attention.  Movements  which  procure  the  removil 
or  pain,  and  become  inseparably  associated  with 
that  result,  are  elements  in  the  making  of  a  world 
and  that  world  grows  into  the  world  of  Desire  It 
may  be  that  reactions  against  the  environment 
correspond  to  stages  in  the  growth  of  mind  so 
that  we  might  properly  ascribe  Desire  to  movements 
tor  the  attainment  of  objects  of  which  the  or"an  i-m 
is  aware  through  the  senses;  but  it  is  not°neces- 
sary  for  us  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  that 
topic.  As  Dr.  \\  aid  says,  '  Provided  the  <ravin<'s 
of  appetite  are  felt,  any  signs  of  the  presence  of 
pleasurable  objects  prompt  to  movements  for  their 
enjoyment  or  appropriation.  In  these  last  cases 
we  have  action  determined  by  perceptions.  The 
cases  in  which  the  subject  is  incited  to  action  by 
ideas  as  distinct  from  perceptions,  require  a,  more 
detailed  consideration  ;  such  are  the  facts  mainly 
covered  by  the  term  "  desire"'  (art.  '  Psychology,' 
Enct/c.  Brit.9  vol.  xx.  p.  73f.). 

"\\  ithout  entering  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
action  can  be  determined  by  perceptions,  or  the 
further  question  as  to  whether  there  can  be  per- 
ceptions apart  from  something  like  ideation,  we 
are  disposed  to  contend  that  where  there  is  aware- 
ness of  an  object,  and  a  movement  towards  the 
appropriation  of  it,  there  must  be  the  rudiments  of 
Desire.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  discuss  the 
matter,  for  it  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  by  ideas, 
and  trains  of  ideas,  and  ideas,  as  Dr.  Ward  points 
out,  'sufficiently self-sustaining  to  form  trains  that 
are  not  wholly  shaped  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
present— entirely  new  possibilities  of  action  are 
opened  up '  (p.  74).  Ideas  and  trains  of  ideas  form 
elements  in  shaping  a  world  of  desire.  It  is  not 
possible  to  mark  off  the  area  where  these  properly 
begin,  any  more  than  we  can  delimit  the  sphere 
of  intellection,  and  say  where  it  begins.  But  for 
our  purpose  it  is  sufficient  that  the  presence  of 
reflective  thought  does  mark  a  terminus ;  on  one 
side  there  is  mental  action  of  a  simpler  sort,  and 
on  the  other  side  the  fulness  of  a  reflective  life. 
But  apparently  there  is  desire  on  both  sides. 

Taking  the  definition  of  Professor  Mackenzie  as 
a  goal  and  an  ideal,  we  ask,  In  what  ways  have 
thinkers  looked  at  Desire  in  the  past,  and  what  is 
the  view  they  take  of  it  in  the  present  hour?  To 
set  this  for tli  with  fulness  would  be  a  great  task. 
For  Desire,  the  analysis  of  it,  and  the  place  assigned 
to  it,  mark  off  the  schools  of  philosophy  from  each 
other,  and,  according  as  they  view  it,  it  gives  the 
keynote  to  different  systems  of  ethics.  From  the 
time  of  the  beginnings  of  Greek  thought  down  to 
the  present  time,  the  attempt  to  find  a,  sufficient 
definition  of  Desire  has  ever  neen  renewed,  and  at 
present  the  old  controversy  between  Plato  and  the 
Sophists  has  its  counterpart  in  the  controversy 
between  Green  and  his  supporters  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Sidgwick  and  the  various  supporters  of 
Hedonism  on  the  other.  Both  the  theory  of  know- 
ledge and  the  theory  of  conduct  are  involved  in  the 
discussion  of  the  question. 

One  of  the  many  debts  which  the  world  owes  to 
Socrates  is  the  introduction  of  the  conception  of  a 
supreme  end  of  life.  That  there  is  one  end  which 
all  men  seek,  and  that  every  action  must  be  judged 
by  reference  to  that  end,  brought  unity  into  man's 
conception  of  human  life.  Up  to  the  time  of 
Socrates  men  had  thought  of  conduct  as  obedience 
to  certain  practical  rules,  useful  from  the  point  of 
view  of  prudence.  ButSocrates  showed  that  men's 
thoughts  and  actions  must  be  guided  by  their 
desire  for  something  which  they  regarded  as  desir- 
able. Rules  were  simply  the  ways  by  which  the 
desirable  end  could  be  obtained.  Illustrations  of 
this  principle  abound  in  the  statements  ascribed 
to  Socrates  A  religious  man  desires  to  win  the 
approbation  of  the  gods  ;  a  just  man  is  persuaded 
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that  the  practice  of  justice  will  bring  satisfaction  ; 
a  man  seeks  knowledge  because  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  know.  Thus,  in  all  departments  of  life  there 
is  some  desirable  end,  and  the  thought  of  a  desir- 
able end  actually  defines  Desire  as  it  appears  to 
Socrates. 

While  a  great  advance  was  made  when  the  thought 
of  u.  supreme  end  of  life  dawned  on  the  human 
mind,  yet  the  question  arose  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  end,  and  it  received  different  answers.  Is  the 
end  pleasure,  or  a  pleasurable  state  of  feeling?  Is 
it  the  avoidance  of  pain,  or  is  it  indifference  to, 
or  superiority  over,  both  pleasure  and  pain  ?  Is 
pleasure— pain,  or  indifference  to  pleasure— pain,  or 
any  other  description  of  the  end  of  life  something 
to  be  referred  to  and  determined  by  the  individual 
man,  or  must  we  bring  the  thought  of  common  life 
to  bear  on  the  solution  of  the  problem  ?  If  we 
refer  to  the  individual  man  the  power  of  deciding 
what  is  the  end  of  life  and  what  is  desirable  as  a 
means  to  that  end,  are  we  to  think  of  the  end  in 
terms  of  pleasure  as  it  appears  to  the  cultured 
man,  a  man  who  is  familiar  with  ideas  and  trains 
of  ideas,  or  are  we  to  think  of  pleasure  as  it 
appears  to  the  natural  man  ?  All  these  questions 
were  keenly  debated  in  the  sc.houls  of  Greece,  and 
all  of  them  have  a  bearing  on  the  definition  of 
Desire. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  say  what  are  the  views  of  the 
great  masters  of  (Jreefc  thought  on  the  question  of 
desire.  It  is  perhaps  comparatively  easy  to  say 
what  were  the  views  of  Aristippus  or  of  Epicurus, 
but  not  so  easy  to  say  what  were  the  views  of  Plato 
or  of  Aristotle.  Still  a  brief  description  may  be 
useful.  We  quote  from  Dr.  Jowett.  '  Plato,  speak- 
ing in  the  person  of  Socrates,  passes  into  a  more 
ideal  point  of  view,  and  expressly  repudiates  the 
notion  that  the  exchange  of  a  less  pleasure  for  a 
greater  can  lie  the  exchange  of  virtue.  Such  virtue 
is  the  virtue  of  ordinary  men  who  live  in  the 
world  of  appearance  ;  they  are  temperate  only  that 
they  may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  intemperance,  and 
courageous  from  fear  of  danger.  Whereas  the 
philosopher  is  seeking  after  wisdom  and  not  after 
pleasure,  whether  near  or  distant :  he  is  the  mystic, 
the  initiated,  who  has  learned  to  despise  the  body, 
and  is  yearning  all  his  life  long  for  a  truth  which 
will  hereafter  be  revealed  to  him.  In  the  Republic 
(ix.  582)  the  pleasures  of  knowledge  are  affirmed  to 
be  superior  to  other  pleasures,  because  the  philo- 
sopher so  estimates  them ;  and  he  alone  has  had 
experience  of  both  kinds.  In  the  Pkilebtts,  Plato, 
although  he  regards  the  enemies  of  pleasure  with 
complacency,  still  further  modifies  the  transcendent- 
alism of  the  Pkasdo.  For  he  is  compelled  to  confess, 
rather  reluctantly,  perhaps,  that  some  pleasures, 
i.e.  those  which  have  no  antecedent  pains,  '  claim  a 
place  in  the  scale  of  goods '  ( Jowett's  Plato,  vol.  iv. 
p.  29  f.).  Plato  rejects  the  view  that  pleasure -is 
necessarily  preceded  by  pain.  '  True  pleasures  are 
those  whidi  are  given  by  beauty  of  colour  and 
form,  and  most  of  those  which  arise  from  smells  • 
those  of  sound,  again,,  and  in  general  those  of 
winch  the  want  is  painiless  and  unconscious,  and 
the  gratification  afforded  by  them  palpable  to 
sense  and  unalloyed  with  pain'  (Philebns,  51  A, 
Jowett  s  tr. ).  He  prepared  the  way  for  the  fuller 
analysis  of  pleasure  and  desire  which  we  owe  to 
AHstotle,  for  he  showed  that  pleasures  which 
accompany  the  active  discharge  of  function  are 
Pleasant  in  themselves ;  the  pleasures  which  are 
truly  desirable  are  the  pleasures  of  the  wise,  all 

™i~  *  *\?  a  sh^ow  only  1-^-  583  B>-  Thus  Plato 
rejects  the  earlier  theories  of  movement  and  re- 
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function  ;  and  he  sets  forth  as  the  only  true  pleasure 
the  pleasure  of  the  good  man.  Pleasure,  according 
to  Plato,  is  always  a  process  towards  the  normal 
condition  of  a  subject,  and  is  never  in  itself  an  end 
The  absence  of  finality  from  pleasure  proves  that 
pleasure  taken  by  itself  could  never  be  the  end  of 
life.  The  treatment  of  pleasure  and  pain  is  eon- 
ducted  by  Plato  always  from  a  moral  point  of  view 

While  Aristotle  builds  so  far  on  the  results  of 
the  analysis  of  Plato,  yet  he  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  argument  that  pleasure  cannot  be  the  summum 
bonum  because  it  is  a  mere  process  towards  an  end. 
Pleasure,  he  contends,  is  an  ivipyeia  ;  it  arises  from 
the  unimpeded  operation  of  our  faculties ;  it  arises 
when  an  organ  which  acts  perfectly  comes  into 
contact  with  its  appropriate  object,  just  as  pain  is 
the  outcome  of  thwarted  action  on  the  part  of 
either  a  sensitive  or  an  intellectual  faculty  {Eth 
Nic.  vii.  12,  1153.  13).  The  moral  value  of  the 
feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  arises,  says  Aristotle, 
out  of  the  fact  that  by  means  of  them  man  passes 
from  a  state  of  a  merely  cognitive  and  intellectual 
being,  and  becomes  a  moral  and  active  being.  '  It 
is  when  the  sense  perceives  something  as  pleasant 
or  painful  that  the  mind  affirms  or  denies  it,  pur- 
sues or  avoids  it'  (iii.  7.  2,  431.  8).  Aristotle  has 
ever  before  him  the  unity  and  wholeness  of  human 
nature.  He  is  never  merely  intellectual,  and  is 
never  wholly  practical.  He  always  lays  stress  on 
the  correspondence  between  the  speculative  and  the 
practical  sides  of  human  nature.  Truth  and  error 
in  the  intellectual  sphere  become  good  and  evil  in 
the  moral  sphere.  What  the  mind  affirms  as  truth 
and  error  in  the  intellectual  sphere  becomes  pursuit 
and  avoidance  in  the  practical  sphere.  In  both 
spheres  the  mind  is  active.  Impressions  in  the 
cognitive  sphere  become,  through  the  activity  of 
the  subject,  objects  of  cognition  ;  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  through  a  similar  activity  of  the  subject, 
are  translated  into  objects  of  desire  or  aversion; 
become  motives  to  action. 

Two  main  factors,  according  to  Aristotle,  enter 
into  the  conative  nature  of  man.  It  is  difficult 
within  our  limits  to  expound  this  fully.  But,  briefly, 
it  is  that  Desire  and  Reason  must  co-operate  in 
order  that  a  moral  conclusion  may  be  carried  into 
effect.  Moral  choice  or  irpoaipetns  may  be  described 
as  voOs  6peKTtK6s,  reason  stimulated  by  desire,  or 
p>e£is  diavor}TLKTi,  desire  guided  by  understanding. 
The  significant  part  of  the  view  is  that  both  the 
irrational  and  the  rational  elements  must  act  to- 
gether ;  desire  and  reason  are  constant  elements  in 
distinctive  moral  action.  For  the  merely  logical 
understanding  never  leads  to  action.  Reason,  as 
mere  reasoning,  is  powerless  to  shape  the  will,  and 
mere  appetite  is  quite  as  powerless.  In  order  to 
cause  action,  pleasure  and  pain  must  be  translated 
into  the  higher  forms  of  Good  and  Evil.  Desire 
must  always  have  an  object  (dpeicriKbv  5£  otiic  &vtv 
<pavTCL<rtas  (433b.  28)) ;  but  the  object  of  desire  deter- 
mines conduct  only  when  thought  has  marked  it 
out,  defined  it,  and  in  a  word  constituted  it  {« 
6ptKTiKbi>  Kii>fl  oil  p<nj$7)vai  J)  <f>aPTa<rdr)vat  (433  .  12)). 

'  The  true  object  of  consciousness  in  this  union  ol  desire  and 
reason  is  not  two  objects,— one  of  desire,  another  of  reason,— it  w 
one  single  common  force  which  finally  becomes  the  principle  ot 
action.  And  when  we  ask  how  this  object  of  our  final  wisti  is 
framed,  the  answer  must  be,  that  it  is  so  through  the  agency  oi 
reason.  Ultimately,  and  transcendently  in  fact,  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  object  of  thought  and  the  object  of  wisn, 
the  (iortDri,  and  the  m,™  are  merely  different  aspects  of  one"™ 
the  same  great  generality.  Even  in  our  own  exPen.e"ceJ-_i 
thought  which  determines  desire :  and  the  principle  a™  8l*n;?* 
pointof  conduct  turnsout  to  bean  exerciseof  reason.  A™*"™I 
Aristotle  proceeds  to  state  more  definitely  what  is  this  oojeci •<» 
perfect  wish  which  thus  determines  and  regulates  our.n*tut^ 
desires,  he  becomes  still  more  of  an  idealist.  For  wn"e.P™ 
object  of  wish  to  any  individual  is  but  the  apparent and  ^e!"nj 
good,  still  to  a  perfect  man  it  is  the  absolute  ideal  B000-.,^ 
the  aim  of  life  comes  to  be  an  attempt  to  make  our  P««™ 
views  in  life  elevate  themselves  to  the  full  height  of  the  aMora* 
ideal  of  goodness.  .  .  .  The  same  writer  who  reproduces  r»w» 
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idea  of  good  as  the  constructive  reason  which  gives  both  know- 
ledge and  reality  to  things,  now  finds  the  determining  aim  of  con- 
duct in  an  absolute  ideal  which  constitutes  the  pattern  to  which 
morality  must  raise  itself  (Aristotle's  Psychology  in  Ureek  and 
English,  with  Introduction  and  Xotett,  by  Edwin  Wallace,  M.A.. 
Introduction,  p.  exxiiif.). 

We  quote  from  Mr.  Wallace,  whose  work  represents  the  high- 
water  mark  of  Aristotelian  exposition,  as  it  sets  forth  in  brief 
space  an  interpretation  of  Aristotle  which  deserves  study.  It 
may  be  that  Mr.  Wallace  has  read  Hi-gel  into  Aristotle,  but  in 
the  present  cose  he  is  right  in  saying  that  for  Aristotle  the  world 
of  desire  is  a  rational  world,  and  that  the  ground  of  conduct  is 
the  union  of  desire  and  reason.  In  short,  the  view  of  Aristotle 
corresponds  to  the  definition  of  desire  set  forth  by  Professor 
Mackenzie.  'It  is  then,' says  Aristotle,  'on  good  grounds  that 
people  have  viewed  as  springs  of  action  these  two  faculties  of 
desire  and  practical  intellect :  for  the  faculty  of  desire  has  itself 
a  motive  force,  and  the  intellect  excites  to  action  just  in  so  far 
as  the  object  of  desire  supplies  it  with  a  starting-point:  just 
as,  similarly,  imagination  when  it  moves  to  action  does  not  do 
so  independently  of  desire.  The  spring  of  action  thus  resolves 
itself  into  one  single  thing,  viz.  the  object  of  desire '  (Wallace's 
tr.  p.  179). 

As  to  .the  question  whether  animals  can  have 
desires,  Aristotle  decides  that  '  no  animal  can  have 
the  faculty  of  desire  unless  it  have  imaginative 
power' (Wallace,  p.  183);  but  then,  as  imaginative 
power  is  connected  with  tlie  reason  or  the  senses, 
so  animals  may  have  the  imaginative  power  con- 
nected with  the  senses,  and  thus  have  what  can 
he  designated  desires.  But  they  do  not  possess  the 
kind  of  desire  which  forms  itself  as  the  conclusion 
of  syllogism,  so  that  their  desire  is  destitute  of 
any  faculty  of  deliberation.  *  In  the  case  of  men, 
however,  sometimes  the  images  of  sense  overcome 
and  move  the  rational  volition  ;  sometimes,  as  in 
incontinence,  two  things  overcome  and  stir  up  one 
another,  desire  thus  following  on  desire,  much  as 
a  ball  that  players  toss  about ;  but  the  normal  and 
natural  course  is  always  that  in  which  the  superior 
course  of  reason  is  the  more  supreme  and  stimulates 
to  action'  (pp.  1S4-185).  Desire  thus,  according 
to  Aristotle,  implies  deliberation,  choice,  the  use 
of  means  towards  an  end.  In  a  significant  passage 
in  the  Xicomachcan  Ethics  he  says  (we  quote  the 
paraphrase  of  Sir  A.  Grant) :  '  If  the  object  of 
purpose  is  that  which,  being  in  our  power,  we 
desire  after  deliberation,  purpose  will  be  a  desire 
of  things  in  our  power.  After  deliberating  we 
decide,  and  form  a  desire  in  accordance  with  our 
deliberation'  (Grant's  Aristotle's  Ethics,  vol.  ii. 
p.  23).  Desire  ranges,  according  to  Aristotle, 
through  all  life.  Wherever  life  is  in  presence  of 
an  object  there  is  rudimentary  desire.  The  animal 
world  feels  it  in  presence  of  an  object  present  to  its 
senses.  A  self-conscious  being  feels  desire  in  pro- 
portion to  its  realization  of  self,  and  to  its  realiza- 
tion of  the  objects  as  existing  in  an  ordered  world. 
It  is  possible  to  regard  the  teaching  of  Aristotle  as 
containing  in  itself  the  fuller  analysis  of  desire 
as  that  analysis  has  been  conducted  by  English 
Hedonists  and  by  the  English  Neo-Hegelians. 

Were  there  space,  it  would  be  instructive  to 
trace  the  analysis  of  desire,  or  rather  the  descrip- 
tion of  desire,  in  subsequent  philosophical  specu- 
lation. But  that  would  far  exceed  our  limits. 
Nor  is  it  necessary,  for  there  is  not  much  to  be 
added  to  the  result  won  by  Aristotle  until  we  come 
to  the  Utilitarian  school  of  England.  Some  valu- 
able remarks  occur  in  Spinoza's  Ethics,  but  the 
current  of  modern  speculation  on  the  topic  was 
set  agoing  by  Hobbes.  For  the  history  of  the 
process,  readers  may  be  referred  to  Professor 
Watson's  (Kingston,  Canada)  Hedonistic  Theories, 
and  to  Dr.  Albee's  (Cornell  University)  A  History 
of  English  Utilitarianism,  In  addition  to  the 
account  of  the  main  ethical  theory  known  as 
Utilitarianism,  and  a  criticism  of  it,  there  will  be 
found  in  these  able  books  a  particular  account  of 
that  doctrine  we  have  immediately  in  hand.  In 
the  posthumous  work  of  Professor  Green,  Prolego- 
mena to  Ethks,  there  is  a  lengthened  and  incisive 
analysis  of  Desire  ;  and  in  the  posthumous  work  of 


Professor  Sidgwick,  The  Ethics  of  T  H  Green 
Herbert  Spencer,  anrfj.  M.n-tincua,  as  also  in  the 
various  editions  of  the  Methyls  of  Ethks,  we  find 
a  criticism  of  Green.  These  two  works  represent 
the  most  recent,  as  they  also  represent  the  most 
searching,  accounts  of  Desire  which  can  be  found  in 
the  whole  range  of  philosophical  speculation. 

In  the  analysis  of  Desire,  as  in  the  analysis  of 
Knowledge,  the  work  of  Locke  was  epoch-making. 
He  stated  the  problem  in  a  form  which  occupied 
the  thoughts  of  all  his  successors  in  England. 
Berkeley,  Hume,  Hartley,  Tucker,  Stuart°Mill[ 
and  Spencer  are  in  the  succession,  and  all  of  them 
attack  the  problem  of  the  will  hum  the  point  of 
view  of  pleasure  and  desire.  Wu  take  the  state- 
ment of  Locke's  position  from  the  adniiralle 
work  of  Professor  Watson,  Hedonistic  Theories 
(p.  lllf.): 

'  Why  does  the  same  man  will  differently  on  different  occasions  ? 
The  reason  is  to  be  sought  in  the  character  of  Desire  ai  the 
imagination  of  pleasure.  To  different  persons,  or  to  the  same 
person  under  different  circumstances,  one  pleasure  presents 
itself  in  his  imagination  as  preferable  to  another.  Under  the 
impulse  for  knowledge  one  man  will  forget  his  bodily  wants 
until  hunger  drives  him  to  his  meals ;  another  man  will  neglect 
study,  and  live  for  the  pleasures  of  sense,  unless  he  is  driven  to 
change  hia  course  by  the  stronger  impulse  of  shame.  But  as 
each  man's  desire  is  determined  not  by  him  but  for  him,  and 
the  desire  determines  the  will,  what  he  prefers  in  any  case  is 
that  which  alone  he  can  prefer,  and  freedom  is  a  word  without 
meaning.' 

This,  then,  is  the  problem  which  the  majority  of 
English  ethical  thinkers  had  before  them.  A  man's 
desires  are  determined  for  him  not  by  him,  and  the 
desire  determines  the  will.  Nor  is  much  added  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem  from  the  time  of  Locke 
to  that  of  Stuart  Mill.  Hume  had  tried  to  prove 
the  utilitarian  doctrine  of  the  particular  virtues, 
and  Stuart  Mill,  using  the  same  argument,  sought 
to  prove  the  general  principle  of  Utility. 

'The  sole  evidence,  I  apprehend,  it  is  possible  to  produce  that 
anything  is  desirable,  is  that  people  do  actually  desire  it.  If 
the  end  which  the  utilitarian  doctrine  proposes  to  itself  were 
not,  in  theory  and  in  practice,  acknowledged  to  be  an  end, 
nothing  could  ever  convince  any  person  that  it  was  so.  No 
reason  can  be  given  why  the  general  happiness  is  desirable, 
except  that  each  person,  so  far  as  he  believes  it  to  be  attainable, 
desires  his  own  happiness'  (Utilitarianism,  eh.  iv.).  Farther 
on  in  the  same  chapter  he  identifies  pleasure  and  desire. 
'Desiring  a  thing  and  finding  it  pleasant,  aversion  to  it  and 
finding  it  painful,  are  phenomena  entirely  unsepaiable,  or 
rather  two  partsof  the  same  phenomena.'  Thus  Mill  would  find 
it  necessarv  to  show  that  people  never  do  desire  anything  save 
pleasure  or  happiness.  <  In  this  Sidgwick  remarks :  '  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  appears  to  me  that  throughout  the  whole  scale  of  my 
impulses,  sensual,  emotional,  and  intellectual  alike,  I  can  dis- 
tinguish desires  the  object  of  which  is  something  other  than  my 
own  pleasure'  (Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  45). 

In  truth,  the  Hedonistic  account  of  Desire,  from 
Locke  to  Mill,  and  including  Sidgwick  in  some 
measure,  is  inadequate,  because  it  is  too  exclusively 
psychological.  Psychology,  as  it  is  usually  con- 
ceived, cannot  j;ive  a  full  account  of  Desire.  For 
psychology  deliberately  limits  itself  to  a  description 
of  mental  processes,  events,  and  occurrences,  taken 
in  abstraction  from  the  self  whose  the  mental  states 
are,and from theouter world.  An analysisof mental 
states  can  never  give  a  complete  account  of  the 
system  to  which  the  self  belongs,  and  of  the  interests 
and  values  which  are  such  because  they  are  referred 
to  the  self.  Thus  the  psychological  account  of 
Desire,  and  its  relation  to  will,  set  forth  by  English 
Hedonism,  is  defective,  not  psychologically,  but  in 
reality.  It  is  the  merit  of  Green,  and  specially  of 
those  who  with  him  have  so  fruitfully  worked  at 
ethical  problems  under  the  inspiration  of  Kant  and 
Hegel,  to  point  out  that  mental  and  moral  values 
cannot  be  appraised,  and  cannot  be  the  objects  of 
desire,  if  we  look  at  them  in  abstraction  from  the 
self,  and  from  the  world-system.  In  the  Prolego- 
mena to  Ethics  and  in  the  Introduction  to  Hume, 
Green  has  brought  the  self  in  its  concrete  reality 
within  the  vision  of  English  thinkers.    He  has 
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been  ably  helped  by  such  writers  as  Professor 
Muirlie.au  in  his  manual  The  Elements  of  Ethics, 
by  Professor  Watson  in  Hedonistic  Theories,  and 
Professor  Mackenzie  in  the  Manual  of  Ethics. 
Other  writers  might  be  mentioned,  but  these  will 
suffice  to  show  the  significance  of  Lhe  new  de- 
parture in  Ethics,  and  of  the  introduction  of  the 
self  into  English  philosophy.  Desire,  according  to 
Green,  involves  consciousness  of  self  and  of  an 
object,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  instinctive 
impulse,  which  implies  only  the  feeling  of  self.  A 
consciousness  of  self  is  something  beyond  self-feel- 
ing, is  really  a  transformation  of  self-feeling.  Self- 
consciousness  being  also  a  consciousness  of  objects, 
is  thus  the  basis  of  desire  and  of  knowledge.  Even 
in  the  desire  for  food,  what  is  desired  is  really 
some  ulterior  object,  not  the  mere  pleasure  of  eat- 
ing. But  most  of  our  desires  are  for  objects  which 
are  not  directly  dependent  on  animal  susceptibility 
at  all,  or  which,  even  where  so  dependent,  are 
transformed  by  the  addition  of  new  elements  de- 
rived from  self- consciousness  itself.  There  is  a 
real  unity  in  all  our  desires,  only  it  is  the  unity  of 
the  self,  not  tlie  unity  of  desire. 

1  There  is  one  subject  or  spirit,  which  desires  in  all  a  man's 
experiences  of  desire,  understands  in  all  operations  of  his  intelli- 
gence, wills  in  all  his  acts  of  willing ;  and  the  essential  character 
of  his  desires  depends  on  their  all  being  desires  of  one  and  the 
same  subject  which  also  understands,  the  essential  character  of 
his  intelligence  on  its  being  an  activity  of  one  and  the  same 
subject  which  also  desires,  the  essential  character  of  his  acts  of 
will  on  their  proceeding  from  one  and  the  same  subject  which 
also  desires  and  understands'  (Prolegomena  to  Ethics*,  p.  138). 

It  is  well  to  have  an  emphatic  statement  of  the 
unity  of  the  thinking,  willing,  feeling  subject 
placed  on  record  ;  for  up  to  Green's  advent  we  were 
allowed  to  see  thinking,  willing,  feeling,  but  the 
self  was  altogether  out  of  sight.  At  the  same 
time,  while  Green  lays  stress  on  the  unity  of  the 
self  in  all  its  activities,  and  rightly  so,  there  seems 
to  be  a  defect  in  his  analysis.  He  seems  to  take 
for  granted  that  the  self-conscious  self,  in  its  con- 
scious apprehension  of  objects  as  desirable,  will 
always  act  wisely,  prudently,  and  rightly.  But 
does  not  the  self-conscious  being,  in  making  a 
choice,  sometimes  choose  unwisely  and  wrongly? 
As  Sidgwick  points  out,  '  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
fundamentally  important  to  distinguish  between 
choice  (even  deliberate  choice)  and  judgment  as  to 
choice -worthiness,  since  they  may  diverge'  (The 
Ethics  of  T.  H.  Green,  etc.  p.  3U).  Are  we  to  hold 
that  a  man,  following  out  what  he  thinks  self- 
interest,  clearly  seeing  the  end  in  view  and  choos- 
ing appropriate  means  for  its  accomplishment,  if 
he  acts  self-consciously,  is  always  acting  rightly? 
For  Green  in  his  description  of  the  self-conscious 
subject  does  not  seem  to  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility of  wrong  or  vicious  action.  He  takes  for 
granted  that  the  process  of  the  self-conscious  being 
on  his  way  towards  the  appropriate  action,  towards 
the  satisfaction  he  will  feel  when  the  object  is 
attained,  will  always  be  right.  But  may  there  not 
be  all  the  characteristics  of  the  action  of  the  self- 
conscious  being,  as  these  are  described  by  Green, 
present  in  the  course  of  conduct  of  a  man  who 
wades  through  slaughter  to  a  throne?  In  truth, 
there  is  needed  a  further  analysis,  leading  us  beyond 
the  mere  processes  of  a  self-conscious  being,  in 
order  to  find  a  justification  for  man's  action.  We 
need  a  better  description  of  the  desirable  than  any 
tlia  can  be  found  in  Green.  All  that  he  sets  forth 
with  regard  to  Desire  and  the  self-conscious  sub- 
ject and  its  action  may  be  true,  and  truly  realized 
in  the  case  of  the  man  who  has  an  unworthy  end 
in  view.  He  may  identify  himself  with  bis  object, 
lie  may  find  satisfaction  in  the  attainment  of  it, 
and  yet  the  choice  may  not  be  worthy 

It  is  the  experience  of  mankind  that  a  man  may 
make    an  unworthy  choice,   may  form   *  wron- 


ideal,  may  be  mistaken,  and  yet  may  all  the  time 
act  as  a  self-conscious  being.  So  a  further  criterion 
is  needed  in  order  to  guide  men  in  their  choice,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  a  worthy  choice.  True,  the 
values  of  life  lie  in  their  relation  to  the  self.  And 
the  realization  of  the  self  is  one  of  the  great  endB 
of  life.  But  the  self  has  to  grow  in  relation  to 
the  ideal,  and  the  ideal  has  to  grow  as  well.  How 
shall  a  man  learn  to  recognize  the  true  ideal,  and 
to  desire  it?  Here  we  ought  to  enter  into  the 
religious  experience  of  man  to  realize  the  fact  that 
man  has  formed  wrong  conceptions  of  life,  has 
worshipped  false  ideals,  and  desired  unworthy 
ends.  One  might  pass  into  the  sphere  of  that  re- 
ligious experience  which  has  had  its  highest  ex- 
pression in  the  Scriptures.  There,  too,  we  are  in 
a  universe  of  desires,  and  the  task  of  Scripture  is 
to  teach  man  what  to  desire.  Scripture  recognizes 
the  possibility  of  wrong  desire  leading  to  wrong 
action,  and  it  also  recognizes  that  towards  the 
making  of  desire  all  the  faculties  of  man  contri- 
bute. What  it  teaches  is  largely  the  reversal  of 
human  ideals :  it  puts  last  what  men  have  put 
first,  and  it  places  in  the  front  place,  as  the  best 
and  mightiest,  what  men  have  despised  and  for- 
gotten. The  self-conscious  being  has  to  be  taught 
something  which  it  would  never  have  learnt 
through  the  mere  exercise  of  self-conscious  activity. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  an  analysis  of 
Scripture  terms,  or  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
term  '  desire '  through  the  Scriptures.  For  Scrip- 
ture proceeds  on  the  fact  that  men  have  had  wrong 
desires,  false  ideals,  and  have  pursued  wrong 
objects ;  so  it  proceeds  to  teach  them  what  is  the 
really  good,  the  true  ideal ;  and,  further,  to  give 
to  men  the  power  to  recognize  the  good,  the  true, 
and  the  beautiful,  and  to  desire  them.  We  need 
this  education,  and  the  world  of  desire  cannot  be 
really  described  until  we  bring  in  the  revolutionary 
power  of  religion,  and  learn  to  know  that  reversal 
of  human  judgments  inaugurated  by  Christ. 

Here,  too,  the  strongest  influence  in  this  educa- 
tion is  the  commanding  power  of  personality.  It 
is  not  without  significance  that  in  the  last  resort 
Plato  and  Aristotle  were  driven  back  to  the 
concrete  standard  of  the  'good  man.'  Through 
the  influence  of  personality  men  learn  to  recognize 
ideals  and  to  love  them.  Around  personalities 
cluster  the  thoughts,  emotions,  aspirations,  tenden- 
cies which  help  to  form  the  world  of  desire.  It  is 
so  in  the  OT,  where  it  is  said  of  their  devotion  to 
the  living  God  of  Israel :  '  Whom  have  I  in  heaven 
but  thee?  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I 
desire  beside  thee '  (Ps  13'25) ;  or,  '  To  thy  name  and 
to  thy  memorial  is  the  desire  of  our  soul'  (Is  26*). 
It  is  recognized  that  there  is  a  world  of  wrong 
desires,  objects  which  the  self-conscious  man  may 
desire,  long  for,  strive  after  ;  and  the  story  of  the 
Bible  is  the  attempt  to  implant  in  these  self- 
conscious  beings  the  power  to  free  themselves 
from  that  world  of  false  desire.  In  the  NT  the 
first  step  towards  that  freedom  is  to  bring  men 
into  contact  with  a  living  personality,  in  whom  is 
sphered  all  perfection,  whose  service  is  perfect 
freedom,  and  through  whom  they  may  learn  what 
to  desire  and  what  to  long  for,  and  what  to  attain. 
The  laws  of  desire,  as  these  are  in  human  nature, 
and  as  they  are  disclosed  to  us  through  research: 
and  reflexion,  rule  in  this  sphere ;  but  then  they 
have  new  material  to  illustrate  their  working. 

Illustrations  of  the  working  of  Desire  abound 
in  religious  experience.  To  enter  into  them  would 
occupy  us  too  long.  It  need  only  be  said  that 
attachment  to  a  pure  and  holy  Personality,  love  to 
One  who  is  the  ideal  of  human  life,  purifies  the 
world  of  desire  and  intensifies  the  power  of  action. 
Men  who  have  felt  the  expulsive  power  of  anew 
affection  and  the  intensive  power  of  a  holy  love 
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are  lifted  into  a  new  world,  and  those  who  love 
Christ  learn  that  the  world  of  their  desires  is 
formed  by  Him  ;  they  learn  to  love  what  He  ap- 
proves, and  to  hate  what  He  hates.  The  world  in 
which  they  live,  the  universe  in  which  their  desires 
terminate,  are  constituted  by  the  Person  and  by 
the  Love  of  Christ.     See  art.  Ideal. 

Literature. — Jowett's  Plato  ;  Aristotle's  Ethics  (Grant's  <?d.), 
and  Psychology  (ed.  Edwin  Wallace):  Mackenzie,  4  Manual  of 
Ethics;  Muirhead,  Elements  of  Ethics;  Watson,  Hedonistic 
Theories;  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics ;  Sidjjwiek,  Methods  of 
Ethics,  and  The  Ethics  of  T.  II .  tin-en,  i-tr. ;  Shad  worth  Hodg- 
son, The  Metaphtjsic  of  Experience,  esp.  vol.  iv. ;  Albec,  A 
History  of  English  Utilitarianism;  1  lunulas.  Ethics  of  J.  S. 
Mill;  Ward,  art.  'Psychology'  in  Eneyr.  i>rit.'->;  James,  Prin- 
ciples  of  Psychology  ;  Bowne.  Introduction  to  Psychological 
Theory,  and  Principles  of  Ethics.  J  AMES  IVERACH. 

Uscof  the  term  'desire  in  the  Gospels.  —  In  AV 
of  the  Gospels  the  word  'desire'  is  of  frequent 
occurrence.  As  a  noun  it  is  found  only  once  (Lk 
2215),  as  the  equivalent  of  iirtOvpia,  but  in  the 
verbal  form  it  represents  no  fewer  than  S  verbs  in 
the  original:—  ivtOvptw  (Ml  1317,  Lk  16-1  IT-'2  22"), 
«Au  (Mk  930,  Lk  .Vl!l  s-°  10-4  2046),  aW«  (Mt  20s0,  Mk 
1035 1 1-4 15e- 8,  Lk  23M),  d£aiT<?u  (Lk  2231),  epur&w  (Lk  7M 
14s"2,  Jn  12J1|,  errepwrdu,  (Mt  161),  farta  (Mt  1240- i7, 
Lk  99),  nparcMw  (Mt  183i).  Twice  we  have  the 
adj.  'desirous7  (Lk  23s,  Jn  1G19),  but  in  both  cases 
the  vb.  64\u  is  u-ed  in  the  Greek.  In  K V,  however, 
airew,  isaiTiw,  ipwT&w  (except  in  Lk  T3"),  and  ewepwrdut 
are  rendered  by  'ask,'  fijWw  by  'seek,'  and  irapo.- 
KaXeuj  by  '  beseech ' ;  so  that  4wtdv/i4u  and  6i\u>  are 
left  as  the  two  verbs  which  in  a  more  exact  use  of 
language  have  the  meaning  of  '  desire.'  When  we 
distinguish  between  them,  ivtQvfUu  may  be  re- 
garded as  denoting  the  desire  of  the  feelings  (6vp,6s), 
6t\a  the  desire  of  the  will.  In  the  latter  the 
element  of  purpose  and  resolve  is  usually  more 
strongly  present  (cf.  Jn  8"  ra.s  em$vfiiai  rod  irarpos 
bp&v  OcXcrc  woielf).  Sometimes,  however,  0£\<a  is 
used  where  a  distinction  from  eiriOvfiio}  can  hardly 
be  pressed  (see  the  parallel  passages  Mt  1317, 
Lk  1021). 

In  the  language  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  desire 
in  itself  is,  properly  speaking,  neither  good  nor 
bad,  its  quality  depending  altogether  upon  the 
subject  who  experiences  it  or  the  object  to  which 
it  is  directed.  The  scribes  '  desire  '  to  walk  in  long 
robes  (Lk  2046) ;  while  many  prophets  and  righteous 
men  have  '  desired '  to  see  Christ's  day  ( Mt  1317 1|  Lk 
1024).  The  Prodigal  '  desired  '  (eirefliV*",  EV  '  would 
fain')  to  fill  his  belly  with  the  husks  that  fed  the 
swine  (Lk  I51G) ;  and  Jesus  said,  'With  desire  I 
have  desired  (ewi8v/j.ia  eireeOfino-a)  to  eat  this  pass- 
over  with  you  before  I  sutler '  (Lk  22").  But  owing 
to  the  corruption  of  the  human  heart,  '  desire '  tends 
to  have  a  predominantly  bad  meaning,  and  so 
iiridvuia  comes  to  denote  the  sinful  'lusting'  of  a 
sinful  will.  In  Mk  419  ('  the  lusts  of  other  things') 
the  word  is  already  passing  over  to  this  fixity  of  a 
dark  connotation  ;  the  'other  things'  may  not  be 
evil  in  themselves,  but  as  thev  are  allowed  to  choke 
the  word  and  render  it  unfruitful,  they  have  to  be 
classed  as  '  thorns.'  In  Mt  528  tvidv^aai  expresses 
'  Inst'  in  the  specific  sense  in  which  it  lias  come  to 
be  used  in  modern  speech,  as  unholy  sexual  desire. 
In  Jn  8**  iiri0vfiiai  denotes  the  very  '  lusts '  of  the 
devil  as  they  are  seen  reappearing  in  his  clnldren. 

According  to  the  teaching  of  .Jesus,  impure  desire, 
apart  altogether  from  overt  acts  of  sin,  is  itself  a 
transgression  of  the  Divine  law  (Mt  5"8).  This  is 
the  point  at  which  Christ's  ethical  teaching  so 
immeasurably  transcends  that  of  all  other  masters, 
and  specifically  the  'righteousness'  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees'  of  His  day.  He  taught  that  good- 
ness and  badness  essentially  lie  not  in  the  outward 
conduct  but  in  the  will  and*  the  heart,  and  that  it 
is  by  the  evil  thoughts  and   feelings  which  issue 


from  within  that  a  man  is  denied  (Mt  15iy'-)  It  is 
this  same  teaching  with  regard  to  iwt0vp:ia,  now 
used  definitely  in  the  sense  of  'lust'  or  sinful 
desire,  that  we  meet  again  in  characteristic  forms 
in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  James.  St 
James  (l14'-)  in  his  powerful  figure  shows  how  u 
man,  seduced  by  his  own  tmSv/tla,  begets  the  sin 
which  issues  finally  in  death.  St.  Paul  (Ko  7aff-) 
tells  how  the  commandment  oyk  emeYMHceic 
stirred  up  in  his  heart  iraaav  imev/ilap,  and  so  forced 
him  at  length  to  understand  that  nothing  but  the 
law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  could  set  him  free. 

Literature.— Moid  ton  and  Geden'a  Concordance  to  the  Greek 
lestament,  and  the  Lexicons  of  Griiiim-Tliaj  er  and  Cremer 
S.vo.  i-TiBii/Aix,  iTiOuttia,  OiXa,;  Midler,  Christian  Uoct.  of  Sin, 
l.  157  if.;  Mnrtenstm,  Christian  Ethics,  ii.  85  ff  ■  Liddon  Ele- 
ment* of  Iteli>,ion,  p.  148  ff.;  Dykes,  Manifesto  of  the  Kina 
p.  245  ff.;  Expositor,  iv.  iv.  [1801 J  42 ff.;  Milton,  Pai-n,li,v-  toft 
"■ma-  J.  C.  LAMBLKT. 

DES0LATI0N.~The  history  of  Israel  had  given 
to  this  word  in  the  time  of  Christ  a  peculiar  and 
sinister  significance.  To  nearly  all  the  prophets 
the  idea  of  a  wasted  and  depopulated  land,  such  as 
is  given  in  the  graphic  description  of  Is  l7-u,  is 
familiar.  When  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  who  most 
frequently  use  the  words,  mention  npn  or  nrp, 
they  always  have  one  thing  in  their  iiiind—  the 
vision  of  a  once  peaceful  and  flourishing  place 
which  by  fire  and  sword  has  been  laid  waste,  and 
is  left  uninhabited.  Few  countries  have  suffered 
so  much  as  Palestine  from  the  havoc  wrought  by 
civil  war  and  foreign  invasion.  To  understand  the 
full  force  of  the  term  '  desolation,'  wc  have  to  add 
to  the  features  of  war,  as  known  to  us,  something 
which  was  then  the  frequent  accompaniment  of 
conquest — the  carrying  away  of  a  whole  population 
captive.  And  to  the  bitter  memory  of  bygone 
devastation  we  have  to  add  the  apprehension  of 
what  might  at  any  time  happen  if  the  country 
were  suept  by  the  Romans,  of  whose  methods  their 
own  historian  wrote,  'they  make  a  solitude  and 
call  it  peace '  (Tac.  Agricola,  30).  The  word  '  deso- 
lation,' then,  understood  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
was  used  when  the  AV  was  made  ('  I  desolate — I 
make  a  countrey  unhabyted,'  Palsgrave,  A.  u.  1530), 
gives  the  exact  sense  of  both  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Greek  (cpTj/xw<m).  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  word 
is  used  in  the  passage  where  Jesus  pronounces 
doom  upon  Jerusalem  (Mt  2338,  Lk  13M).  The 
words,  'Your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate.'  are 
a  reminiscence  of  Jer  22"'  (LXX — ets  ip-fyfiuo-iv  iarai  6 
oikos  odros),  and  it  makes  little  difference  whether 
tyijftos  stand  in  the  text  or  not ;  the  general  idea  is 
that  the  house  (i.e.  the  city,  not  the  temple)  is 
'abandoned.'  There  is  not  necessarily  in  this 
passage  any  prediction  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
though  the  context  may  seem  to  suggest  this. 
The  idea  is  rather  that,  the  glory  of  Jerusalem 
consisting  in  her  being  the  city  of  the  great  King, 
she  loses  all  when  He  abandons  her.  If  she  rejects 
Him,  and  Hedeparts,  she  is  a  forsaken  city  (cf.  the 
passage  in  Bunyan's  Hcly  War  where  Emmanuel 
leaves  Mansoul  ;  also  Jos.  B.J.  VI.  v.  3).  Grimm- 
Thayer  interprets  'desolate'  here  as  'bereft  of 
Christ's  presence,  instruction,  and  aid.'  Contrast 
with  this  the  promise  to  the  disciples  in  Jn  1418, 
which  the  A V  renders,  '  I  will  not  leave  you 
desolate '  {dptpavovi). 

In  another  passage  (Mt  1225,  Lk  ll17),  'Every 
kingdom  divided  against  itself  is  brought  to 
desolation,1  Jesus  uses  as  a  forcible  illustration 
that  fatal  tendency  to  faction  and  internal  discord 
which  had  so  often  brought  His  countrymen  to 
ruin  (cf.  e.g.  Jos.  A»f.  xiv.  iv.  2).  See  also  art. 
Adomination  of  Desolation. 

J.  Row.1;  Murray. 

DESPISE.— 1.  atfe-re?)-.—  (1)  The  primary  signifi- 
cation of  the  word  is  to  render  or  consider  invalid 
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(fi0ero«),  to  set  aside  something  laid  down  ($ct6v  ti), 
to  bear  oneself  toward  a-  thing  as  if  it  were  rwt,  to 
ignore :  Mk  79  iO.  r.  ivrokty  t.  0coD  (AV  and  RV 
'  reject '),  to  set  aside  the  command  of  God,  replacing 
it  by  tradition,  and  thus  to  deprive  it  of  its  force, 
by  teaching  and  practice  (cf.  Is  24'«,  Jude  8). 
Hence  (2)  to  thwart  the  efficacy  of  anything :  Lk 
'"  r.  paMp  t.  &roC  ( AV  and  K\  '  reject '),  to  set 
at  nought  as  superfluous  and  invalid  (cf.  Gal  221 
3",  He  1028).  Hence  (3)  of  persons,  to  ignore,  bear 
oneself  toivards  them  as  if  they  were  not.  or  as  if 
thct/  need  not  be  regarded  or  honoured :  Mk  626  alrriiv 
(AV  and  RV  'reject'),  break  faith  with,  and  then 
disappoint  (Field,  Ot.  Norv.  in  loe.;  cf.  Ps  14 (15)4), 
Lk  1018  (ItV  'reject'),  to  ignore,  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt as  deserving  no  recognition  (cf.  1  Th  4B). 
To  ignore  the  messenger  is  to  ignore  the  Son  whose 
message  lie  bears,  and  this  is  to  ignore  the  Father 
who  has  sent  the  Son  ( Jn  12JS,  AV  and  RV  '  reject '). 
To  ignore  Christ  and  refuse  His  word  is  not  to 
escape  responsibility,  or  to  disprove  His  claims. 
Denial  is  not  disproof.  '  The  word  cannot  be 
banished.  It  still  clings  to  the  hearer  as  his  judge. 
Spiritual  judgment  is  a  consequence  involved  in 
the  rejection  of  the  revelation  :  it  is  self-fulfilled  : 
it  cannot  but  be  carried  out.'  Though  rejected 
now,  '  the  word  of  Christ  must  justify  itself ' 
(Westcott);  cf.  Is  331. 

2.  i^ov6eveif  (•Sei'f'.v,  -Scvovv  [see  \VH,  App.  p. 
106]),  to  hold  or  trcit  as  if  no  account,  despise 
utterly,  set  at  nought :  Lk  1S!I  (HV  '  set  at  nought '). 
The  Pharisees  '  invented  the  most  high-flown  de- 
signations for  each  other,  such  as  "  Light  of  Israel," 
"  Glory  of  the  Law,"  etc.,  but  they  described  the 
vast  mass  of  their  fellow-countrymen  as  "  accursed  " 
for  not  knowing  the  Law  (Jn  74D),  and  spoke  of 
them  as  empty  cisterns'  (Farrar,  in  loc,  cf.  Ro 
14"- '»,  1  Co  16",  Gal  4"  etc. ,  Pr  1').  The  same  word 
tr.  by  both  AV  and  RV  '  set  at  nought,'  is  used  of 
the  contempt  and  mockery  with  which  Jesus  was 
treated  by  the  rulers  (Mk  9"  i'ra  efouSe.'jjSj  ;  Lk  23" 
e£ot<0.  aitrbv  b'HptpSv),  where  the  special  significance 
of  the  word  is  that  He  was  treated  not  even  as  a 
criminal,  deserving  examination  of  his  case  and 
righteous  judgment,  but  as  a  mere  cypher,  to  be 
utterly  despised;  cf.  Ac  4",  Ps  21(22)0,  Is  53» 
[Symm.],  Ezk  22'. 

3.  Ki.Tafppovi'.v,  to  look  down  upon  from  a  position 
of  superiority,  whether  assumed  or  real,  to  think 
lightly  of,  to  nrglect,  to  disdain,  with  more  or  less 
actively  hostile  design  (cf.  Herod,  i.  5.  66,  viii.  10). 
Mt  8-*  ||  Lk  16,s :  two  masters,  with  opposing  in- 
terests, cannot  be  served  by  the  same  person,  the 
esteem  in  which  they  are  held  will  vary  according  to 
the  reward  offered  ;  one  will  be  actively  honoured 
and  diligently  served,  the  other  will  be  thought 
lightly  of  and  lus  interests  will  be  neglected.  Mt 
18'" :  fuxpol  are  not  to  be  held  in  disdain.  (1)  They 
are  under  the  special  care  of  God.  Adopting  the 
current  Jewish  doctrine  of  angels  as  guardian 
spirits,  our  Lord  tells  His  hearers  that  children 
have  friends  m  the  court  of  heaven,  in  close  near- 
ness to  the  King  Himself,  whose  '  Face  '  they  always 
see ;  there  they  are  not  thought  lightly  of,  here 
they  must  not  be  despised.  (2)  Accepting  the  order 
ol  the  verses,  there  is  a  close  connexion  between 
mtKL"?!  """J  'off?ndil>g:-'  No  hostile  action 
must  be  taken  towards  them,  even  unc6nsciously, 

ZXVt  f!?8  M  \°.  eonduot  or  example  which 
SSinl  hur,t ,them  ;  '  1'indrances '  to  the  life  of  young 
sins  w  de,,ms,ed  because  of  their  weakness,  are 
3, f,  "?  H'S  '?V-e  *?  "Vem-  <3'  If  the  ™»nexion 
",!„  ■  .  .i  ""S"1*1.  the  young  are  not  to  be 
true^v'  teCre??-,childlike  <%>°sition  is  the 
e™e„  Yf  etfr"al  '.Ife;  the  humility  which  is 
K  „  ,efennf  lnto  t^  Kingdonfof  heaven 
ami  „,„7rf  \°  m,the  consciousness  of  weakness 
and  imperfection  that  belongs  to  children,  who  are 


therefore  not  to  be  'despised'  but  'received'  t,.f 
Pr  13",  Gn  27la).  (0t' 

The  active  hostility  implied  in  the  word  is  seen  in  Ro  21 
,.gm*f4l»ui  *m*pmi :  God's  longsuBering  not  only  treated 
(of.  1  Ti  4H).  i„  He  12"  .„xi,v  *.™p,.,  the  simply  pt^i™ 
senseis  given-enduring  with  the  resignation  that  insei  from 
the  disdain  of  real  superiority.  'What  men  count  shame  wS 
seen  by  Christ  in  another  lijbt  From  His  position,  raised 
infinitely  above  them,  He  could  disregard  their  judgment' 
(Westcott,  m  loc).  ° 

«flm«V  and  ifruOtm,  are  not  used  by  classical  writers.  M  -. 
tppttem  is  inconstant  use  from  Herodotus  onwards. 

R.  MACrHERSON 
DESPONDENCY.— Despondency  nils  so  frequent 
and  serious  a  place  in  human  life  that  we  could 
hardly  have  felt  that  our  Lord  was  *  tempted  in  all 
points  like  as  we  are'  (He  415),  if  He  had  not  ex- 
perienced it.  But  the  profound  depression  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane,  even  if  it  were  alone,  and 
the  memorable  word,  'My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrow- 
ful, even  unto  death'  (Mt  2638  ||  Mk  14M°,  testify 
that  He  had  such  experience.  What  was  the  cause 
of  this  depression  in  Gethsemane  ?  Was  it  due  to 
bodily  exhaustion,  the  body  affecting  the  mind 
and  making  it  more  sensitive  to  sad  surround- 
ings? Was  it  due  to  the  mental  strain  of  pub- 
licity and  opposition,  or  to  loneliness  and  the  pain 
of  failure?  ('He  came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own 
received  him  not,'  Jn  I11).  All  these  were  elements 
in  the  despondency  of  Elijah  when  he  sat  under  the 
juniper  tree,  and  requested  for  himself  that  he 
might  die  (1  K  194).  And  we  may  not  ssy  that 
such  influences  were  wholly  without  eii'ect  on  our 
Lord  ;  but  in  His  case,  as  we  learn  from  His  own 
words,  the  great  cause  of  despondency  was  the 
pressure  on  His  spirit  of  what  He  saw  near  before 
Him,  His  cross — that  death  in  which  He  was  (in 
St.  Peter's  language)  to  bear  our  sins  in  His  own 
body  (1  P  224),  or  (in  St.  Paul's)  to  be  made  sin  for 
us  (2  Co  521),  and  in  which  He  was  to  endure  that 
sense  of  separation  from  God  which  was  so  new  to 
the  experience  of  the  well-beloved  Sen.  But  why 
was  the  depression  so  great  now  in  Gethsemane  when 
He  had  looked  forward  to  this  from  the  beginning 
of  His  ministry,  saying  in  an  early  stage  of  it, 
'The  Son  of  man  must  be  lifted  up'  (Jn  314)? 
Part  of  the  answer  to  this  question  must  be  that 
our  Lord's  mind,  being  truly  human,  was  liable  to 
those  often  mysterious  alternations  of  feeling  which, 
in  common  men,  we  call  changes  of  mood.  As  He 
drew  nearer  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  work 
of  atonement,  we  find  Him  sometimes  hastening 
eagerly  towards  it,  full  of  great  purpose,  even  of 
joy,  and  at  other  times  foreseeing  the  darkness  of 
the  experience  and  shrinking  from  it.  At  one 
of  the  stages  of  His  approach  to  that  event,  and  of 
His  own  inward  acceptance  of  it,  namely  after  the 
dismissal  of  Judas,  this  joyful  anticipation  was 
expressed  by  Him  in  language  even  of  exultation 
— 'Now  is  the  Son  of  man  glorified,  and  God  is 
glorified  in  him'  (Jn  1331).  At  another  stage  He 
speaks  in  quite  a  different  manner,  '  Now  is  my 
soul  troubled  ;  and  what  shall  I  say?  Father,  save 
me  from  this  hour'  (Jn  1227). 

Dr.  Maclaien  has  finely  illustrated  this  alternation  of  feeling. 
'Like  some  irreat  pillar  elevated  on  a  mountain,  when  the 
thunderclouds  fill  the  sky,  it  stands  out  grim  and  dark;  and 
then,  in  a  moment,  the  strong  wind  sweeps  these  away,  and  the 
sunlight  smites  it,  and  it  shines  out  white  and  lustrous.  With 
such  swift  alternations  ...  to  Jesus  Christ  the  Cross  was  dark 
and  the  Cross  was  radiant '  (Last  Sheaves,  27). 

The  Gethsemane  experience  was  perhaps  that  in 
which  our  Lord  felt  most  profoundly  the  dark  and 
heavy  pressure  of  the  anticipation  of  the  Cross. 
How  dark  and  heavy  that  was  appears  in  the  '  sweat 
as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down  upon 
the  ground '  (Lk  22"),  in  the  '  strong  crying  and 
tears '  (He  57),  and  perhaps  as  much  in  these  words 
of  His  prayer,  'if  it  be  possible'— in  His  seeking  a 
possibility  of  the  cup  passing  from  Him,  although 
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He  had  said  Ion"  before,  'The  Son  of  man  must  be 
lifted  up'  (Jn  3"),  and  was  to  say  soon  after,  '  For 
this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour'  (12-7).  See, 
further,  art.  Agony.  J.  Rouehtson. 

DESTRUCTION.— The  AV  and  R V  tr.  of  dx(SX«o 
in  Mt713.  In  Mt  2Gy  and  in  the  parallel  passage 
in  Mk  144  dirwXeta  is  translated  '  waste '  in  both 
Versions,  and  in  Jn  IT1-,  the  only  other  instance 
where  the  word  is  used  in  the  Gospels,  both  render 
it  'perdition.'  In  Mt  71;:  our  Lord  speaks  of 
'destruction'  as  the  opposite  of  life  eternal.  In 
profane  authors  awibXeta  invariably  means,  as  its 
derivation  from  dir6\\vfit  implies,  rxtitn-fiun,  anni- 
hilation; and  this  fact  has  been  largely  used  by 
the  advocates  of  the  Conditional  Immortality 
theory  in  support  of  their  contention.  Still  the 
'destruction'  spoken  of  by  our  Lord  in  Mt  71J  has 
been  held  by  expositors  with  practical  unanimity 
from  the  first  to  mean  a  continued  life,  whether 
endless  or  not.  of  misery  after  death.  All  the 
same,  it  has  been  admitted  generally,  e.g.  by 
Cremer,  that  eternal  misery  as  a  meaning  of 
dmiXeia  '  is  a  signification  peculiar  to  the  NT,  and 
without  analogy  in  classical  Greek. '  There  appears, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  general  agreement  that  whether 
'destruction' means  a  terminable  or  interminable 
life  of  misery  after  death,  it  does,  at  any  rate, 
mean  a  prolongation  of  existence  :  it  is  exclusion 
from  salvation,  whether  final  or  not.  Whether  or 
not  there  is  a  term  to  the  duration  of  misery  here- 
after— presuming  that  there  is  a  continuance  of 
life  after  death  for  those  who  go  in  the  way  of 
destruction — does  not  enter  into  the  scope  of  this 
note  (see  Eternal  Punishment),  but  it  may  be 
remarked  as  significant  that  the  'lost  sheep  are 
spoken  of  by  our  Lord  as  being  found  again,  and 
that  the  word  for  'lost'  is  the  participle  of  air6\\v(u. 
This  is  one  of  the  considerations  that  have  made 
many  feel  warranted  in  holding  'the  larger  hope' 
even  for  those  who  go  meanwhile  in  '  the  way  that 
leadeth  to  destruction.' 

J.  Cromarty  Smith. 

DEYIL.— See  Demon  and  Satan. 

DEVOTION.— The  word  does  not  occur  in  the 
Gospels,  but  the  idea  is  present  everywhere,  as 
marking  the  attitude  of  the  man  Jesus  towards 
God,  and  thus  providing  a  standard  for  imitation 
by  every  other  man.  Intrinsically  the  word  denotes 
the  act  of  presenting  solemnly  some  gift  or  service 
to  a  deity,  or  to  any  one  invested  in  thought  for  a 
time  with  some  of  the  qualities  or  claims  of  a 
deity;  but  its  use  has  been  extended  to  cover  alike 
such  service  itself,  and  even  the  psychological  con- 
dition from  which  the  act  springs.  As  such,  «. 
correct  analysis  must  find  blended  in  devotion 
each  of  the  three  elements — thought,  emotion,  and 
volition — which  are  the  mutually  dependent  frag- 
ments of  the  unit  of  personality,  expressing  itself 
as  a  whole  in  the  exercises  often  called  devotions. 
The  intellectual  element  is  a  recognition  of  the 
dignity  and  patient  grace  of  God,  the  sensitive  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  and  desire  to  please,  the  voli- 
tional a  strong  resolve  to  carry  out  that  desire  ; 
and  these  three  pass  together  quickly  into  appro- 
priate action,  the  whole  man  in  the  harmony  of  all 
his  powers  indicating  by  praise  or  service  the  depth 
of  his  loving  regard. 

In  some  definitions,  too  much  prominence  ia  given  to  the  mil, 
and  devotion  is  confused  with  religion  generally,  as  in  Aquinas, 
Summa,  n.S  Ixxxii.  1;  'Devotio  nihil  aliud  esse  videtur,  quam 
voluntas  quaedam  prompt*  tradendi  se  ad  ea,  qute  pertinent  ad 
lJei  faniulatum.'  In  certain  phrases  the  word  is  used  as  a 
synonym  for  worship,  or  even  for  a  form  of  worship,  as  when 
devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  is  spoken  of ;  and  in  others,  as 
J  feasts  of  devotion,'  it  acquires  an  entirely  technical  sense, 
implying  the  absence  of  express  obligation,  with  an  appeal  only 
to  the  discretion  and  good  feeling  of  the  worshipper.  But  in 
the  better  use  internal  devotion  is  contrasted  with  external 


worship  (Atterbury,  Strmon*.  iv.  213),  and  may  be  resolved  into 
four  principal  constituents.  The  self-conscious  detlrmfnaSu 
of  the  will  towards  God  is  followed  by  the  actual  exaltation  nf 
the  soul  to  God  and  its  suffusion  with  the  reverent  sens or  H?3 
nearness  and  mercy.  This  is  exhibited  in  various  lovinc  acts 
and  exercises  such  as  prayer,  and  praise.  And  the  whole  ia 
effected  in  the  heart  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

1.  In  the  case  of  Christ  each  of  these  phases  of 
devotion  is  represented  in  the  Gospels,  (<-<)  Though 
but  i  mere  lad,  He  indicates  already  a  habitual 
Godward  set  of  His  will  (Lk  -»»,  He  10T)  -  and 
afterwards  He  speaks  of  His  purpose,  sometimes 
with  quiet  assurance  (Jn  ;r°  Vy'H  710),  sometimes 
with  a  certain  glow  of  satisfaction  (43*  174).  Hin- 
drances and  sore  temptations,  in  which  the  play  of 
a  natural  and  useful  instinct  may  be  traced,  did 
not  divert  Him  (Lk  <Jr"  !»■«-).  Glad,  complete  con- 
formity with  the  will  of  God,  such  as  is  an  inte- 
grant of  every  right  conception  of  heaven,  is  set 
forth  as  on  earth  the  aim  of  every  disciple  (Mt  610), 
reached  at  once  and  maintained  without  defect, 
though  not  without  effort  (cf.  Haniack,  What  is 
Christianity?*  129  f. ),  by  Him  alone  who  could 
say,  '  I  and  the  Father  are  one '  (Jn  lu30). 

\b)  Instances  of  the  exaltation  of  His  soul  in  the 
calm  sense  of  security  because  of  the  accord  of  His 
will  with  that  of  the  Father,  occur  in  the  impres- 
sion His  fearlessness  made  at  the  cleansing  of  the 
Temple  (2lut-)— in  His  endowment  with  'honour 
and  glory'  at  the  Transfiguration  (2  P  l17) — in  the 
strengthening  ministry  of  angels  after  the  Tempta- 
tion (Mt  411),  and  the  Agony  (Lk  22JS  RVm).  The 
joy  of  Mt  ll35  and  Lk  1021  is  another  instance,  as 
is  also  the  outburst  of  triumphant  relief  at  the 
retirement  of  Judas  (Jn  133"-).  Nor  should  His 
perfect  repose  in  the  midst  of  peril  (Mk-l38'-).  and 
in  the  presence  of  angry  or  eager  mobs  (Lk  4-1"-, 
Jn  85U]0aif-  G10),  be  overlooked.  Partial  and  auxiliary 
explanations  may  be  found  in  the  exhaustion  of 
fatigue  or  the  mastery  of  His  nerves  ;  but  the  real 
cause  was  moral  and  not  physical,  and  should  be 
sought  in  the  self-consciousness  of  Jesus,  in  the 
stable  correlation  of  His  will  and  God's.  The  two 
streams  of  volition,  human  and  Divine,  met  and 
merged  in  Him  ;  and  thus  He  becomes  for  men  at 
once  an  example  of  perfect  devotion  and  a,  pledge 
of  perfect  grace. 

(c)  The  exercises  appropriate  to  devotion,  which, 
however,  so  far  from  confining  itself  to  them,  en- 
riches the  entire  nature  and  affects  every  relation  of 
life,  are  praise  and  prayer  (see  sep.  artt. ),  with  the 
addition  of  meditation,  and  occasionally  of  fasting 
or  some  form  of  self-discipline.  The  prayer  and 
praise  are  not  exactly  sucn  as  accompany  public 
worship,  but  assume  rather  the  character  of  com- 
munion or  reverent  conversation,  the  element  of 
specific  supplication  being  often,  not  always,  h!>m  nt. 
In  the  case  of  Christ  the  praise  is  illustrated  in  Mich 
passages  as  Lk  10-if-,  the  practice  of  meditation 
and  prayer  in  the  lonely  night-watches  and  the 
desert  in  Mk  G4C,  Lk  51(\  whilst  the  supplication 
becomes  more  specific  in  Lk  6'2,  in  Getlisemane, 
and  perhaps  also  on  the  Mount  of  Transliguration. 
Of  actual  fasting  by  Jesus  as  a  definite  process  of 
devotion,  there  is  no  certain  case  in  the  Gospels ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  He  did  not 
follow  the  usage  of  His  country  on  the  Hay  of 
Atonement.  Fasting,  too,  is  associated  with  the 
Temptation  (Mt  4-),  of  which  one  lesson  is  that  a 
pure  conscience  and  an  ideal  conformity  with  God 
can  be  attained  or  retained  only  by  self-discipline 
and  hard  steadfastness  under  testing.  And  even  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  the  practice  is  guarded 
from  abuse,  and  implicitly  commended  in  Mt  0im-  ; 
and  the  supposition  is  warranted  that  our  Lord  was 
prepared  to  exemplify  in  His  own  person  what- 
ever He  recommended  to  His  disciples.  His  life, 
as  well  as  His  teaching,  shows  that  fasting  in 
itself    has  no  devotional    or  any  other  religious 
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value,  but  is  serviceable  only  when  and  in  so  far 
as  it  promotes  the  closeness  of  communion  with 
God.    See  Fasting. 

(rf)  The  plenary  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with 
Christ  is  an  implication  of  the  NT,  which,  how- 
ever, is  comparatively  reticent  as  to  the  Spirit's 
influence  in  the  interval  from  the  Temptation  to 
the  eve  of  the  Passion.  The  action  of  the  Spirit  at 
the  Temptation  is  referred  to  by  all  the  Synoptists 
(Mt  4\  Mk  l12,  Lk  41),  and  His  aid  must  be  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  explanation  of  Christ's  sin- 
lessness  on  this  and  all  subsequent  occasions. 
Not  only  were  His  miracles  wrought  in  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  {Mt  12-*,  Lk  4H- 18),  tmt  His  oneness 
with  the  Spirit  made  His  life  uninterrupted  devo- 
tion, and  'through  the  eternal  Spirit'  He  'offered 
himself  without  blemish  unto  God'  (He  914).  The 
rapture  of  His  soul  is  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit  in  Lk  10S1,  though  this  particular  is 
omitted  in  the  corresponding  narrative  of  Mt  ll25. 
And  the  devotion  of  Christ  is  an  example  for  man, 
not  only  because  it  exhibits  human  triumph  over 
temptation  and  human  fellowship  with  God,  but 
also  because  of  the  similarity  or  the  means  and 
aids.  His  complete  unction  is  the  promise  and 
measure  of  the  anointing  available  to  every  one. 

2.  In  the  case  of  man,  devotion  appears  in  the 
Gospels  as  an  act  or  state  of  the  entire  personality, 
witli  all  its  powers  harmoniously  and  intensely 
engaged.  Prominence  is  given  to  the  same  ele- 
ments as  are  traceable  in  the  devotion  of  Christ 
Himself,  whilst  ample  safeguards  against  error 
and  fanaticism  are  provided.  The  great  rule  of 
Dt  65  is  adopted  by  Christ,  and  applied  in  each  of 
the  Synoptics  (Mt  22J7,  Mk  12*\  Lk  1027)  with 
little  variations  of  phrase  that  add  to  the  uncom- 
promising vigour.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
the  exclusiveness  of  devotion,  as  admitting  no 
rival  claim  and  absorbing  supreme  affection,  is 
recognized  in  Mt  6SI,W;  so  in  another  connexion 
in  Lk  16u.  And  in  the  closing  discourses  Christ 
puts  Himself  forward  as  actually  and  solely  central 
to  the  life  of  His  disciples  (Jn  14"),  the  source  of 
all  their  strength,  the  right  object  of  their  trust 
and  love  (151"11  16w),  with  the  recurring  refrain, 
emphasized  by  its  modifications,  'Abide  in  me' 
( 1 5*- s  et  al. ).  Fruitful  ness  in  the  graces  of  personal 
character,  and  then  secondarily  in  obedience  and 
service,  results  from  the  deliberate  regarding  of 
Christ  as  'all  in  all,'  as  so  filling  up  the  sphere  of 
thought  and  desire  as  to  control  everything  else 
therein.  The  last  clause  in  Jn  155  means  by  im- 
plication that  possibilities  to  the  disciple  are  pro- 
portionate to  the  closeness  of  his  devout  union 
with  his  Lord ;  and  that  union  may,  and  should, 
reach  a  stage  of  completeness,  in  which  the  in- 
dwelling Christ  becomes  the  unquestioned  ruler  of 
all  within  the  heart,  and  the  whole  life  in  the  flesh 
is  lived  '  in  faith,  the  faith  which  is  in  the  Son  of 
God  (Gal  22u).  It  is  the  crown  of  Christian  devo- 
tion, not  the  joint  sovereignty  of  Christ  and  the 
o«o,  but  the  loving  and  eager  retirement  of  the 
ego  that  Christ  may  be  substituted,  appropriating 
its  functions  and  reigning  in  its  stead.  Thus 
Christ  Himself  teaches  in  one  of  the  most  sacred 
parts  of  Scripture:  '  I  in  them'  (Jn  1723- *)  is  the 
final  and  fullest  blessing  and  privilege  conceivable 
m  that  hour  of  vision  for  those  whom  He  loved  '  to 
the  uttermost'  (131  KVm). 

CO  Specifically,  as  might  be  expected  before 
rentecost  the  Gospels  give  more  prominence  to  the 
action  of  the  human  will  as  a  condition  of  disciple- 
smp  than  to  its  subsequent  concentration  as  the 
~',on  ,of„PrP^reI?   and  perfecting.      But   the 

raffiSlV  f  * ,Hi Telf  *s<  in  thTs  matter,  a 
sulhcent  safeguard  and  sanction,  and  is  enforced 

villi;  l.  1  J  °x  ■  ■uft  two  tyP**-  ' If  a"y  man 
v  illetli  to  do  Ins  will '  (Jn  7").  supplies  the  key  not 


only  to  the  knowledge  of  the  things  of  the  King- 
dom, but  also  to  the  fulfilment  in  personal  charac- 
ter of  God's  purpose  of  sanctification,  Ben«el's 
suavis  harmoma  being  both  a  cause  and  the  effect 
of  insatiable  yearning.  Again,  glad  consent,  with 
persistency  of  will,  is  an  important  element  in  our 
Lords  frequent  exhortations  to  His  disciples  to 
'  abide '  in  Him  or  in  His  word  ( Jn  154  831  et  al ) 
One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Johannine  setting 
of  the  Gospel,  as  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  in 
the  OT,  is  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  sustained 
determination  of  the  will  towards  God. 

(b)  The  exaltation  of  spirit,  accompanying  and 
enriched  by  this  firmness  of  purpose,  receives  more 
adequate  expression  in  later  times,  but  is  far  from 
being  left  entirely  without  illustration.  Such 
passages  as  Jn  12ia-  i2  speak  of  a  magnetic  influence 
on  the  part  of  Christ,  to  which  the  response  was 
at  the  beginning  more  than  that  of  admiration, 
and  soon  deepened  into  supreme  and  rapturous 
attachment.  The  Magnificat  (Lk  l*-^)  and  the 
Nunc  Dimittis  (Lk  22y-3-)  anticipate  the  exultation 
of  men,  partly  at  the  accomplished  work  of  Christ, 
partly  at  the  abundance  and  the  effect  of  His 
grace  to  the  individual ;  and  the  self-forgetfulness 
of  jjrateful  and  passionate  devotion  is  illustrated 
in  Lk  7s7"48.  Mary's  'Kabboni'  (Jn  20lti)  and 
Thomas'  '  My  Lord '  ( Jn  ao2")  express  absorbed 
attachment  as  well  as  conviction.  In  the  parables 
the  joy  is  occasionally  festal  and  general,  but 
sometimes  becomes  that  of  personal  and  assured 
possession  (Mt  IS"-*5).  or  is  even  lifted  up  into 
likeness  to  the  Saviour's  own  joy,  incapable  of 
dimness  or  of  eclipse  (Jn  15",  Mt  25").  The  dis- 
ciple in  his  Lord's  bosom  (Jn  13-a- 25)  is  a  type  and 
guarantee. 

{<•)  The  loving  acts  and  exercises  in  which  the 
devout  spirit  beneficially  expresses  itself  are  of 
almost  infinite  variety  in  their  character,  and, 
though  their  most  ingenious  exhibition  is  met  with 
subsequently,  they  are  not  left  without  trace  or 
starting-point  in  the  Gospels.  Beyond  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Saviour,  an  encouragement  to  quiet 
meditation  may  be  found  in  Mk  6M,  a  commenda- 
tion of  private  prayer  in  Mt  66.  Self-discipline, 
as  removing  the  occasions  of  sin  and  as  aiding  the 
communion  of  the  human  spirit  with  God,  is  en- 
joined in  such  passages  as  Mt  52a- 3U,  though  in 
others  the  object  becomes  the  avoidance  of  conduct 
that  might  offend  or  imperil  the  souls  of  the  weak. 

That  self -discipline  is  in  itself  and  apart  from  its  motives 
meritorious,  is  nowhere  taught  by  Christ,  and  such  a 'notion  is 
quite  contrary  to  the  genius  of  Christianity.  Christ's  treatment, 
of  fasting  is  an  illustration.  He  evidently  looked  forward  to 
its  practice  by  His  disciples  not  only  in  their  association  and  in 
times  of  general  calamity  and  mourning  (Mt  91* ]5,  Mk  a18"20, 
Lk  5*».  36^  but  individually  under  the  prompting  of  personal 
need  and  as  a  preparation  for  personal  blessing.  That  an  access 
of  spiritual  power  might  thereby  be  secured  is  a  legitimate  in- 
ference from  Mt  17s!  and  Mk  O2*,  though  textual  evidence  is 
against  any  specific  reference  to  fasting  in  these  verses,  the 
corruption  of  which  may  well  have  been  due  to  the  incorpora- 
tion of  a  devotional  gloss.  In  Mt  61B-18  it  is  assumed  that  dis- 
ciples will  fast ;  injunctions  are  given  with  a  view  to  secure 
purity  of  intention,  and  the  good  effect  is  guaranteed  in  the 
'recompense' of  the  Father.  Hence  private  fasting  as  an  ob- 
servance is  distinctly  recognized  by  Christ.  According  to  His 
rule,  invariable  except  in  the  case  of  prayer  (where,  moreover, 
the  prescription  is  that  of  a  model  rather  than  a  form),  He  does 
not  prescribe  forms.  He  puts  in  its  right  place  of  control  the 
object  of  pleasing  the  Father,  who  sees  in  secret,  and  knows  the 
whole  heart  and  way  of  a  man.  And  with  this  implicit  injunc- 
tion of  fasting,  and  protection  against  its  misuse  and  perils.  He 
leaves  every  disciple  to  determine  for  himself  the  best  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  in  the  interest  of  the  well-being  and  enrich- 
ment of  the  soul. 

(d)  Before  Pentecost  the  action  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  human  devotion  is,  for  the  most  part, 
anticipatory  and  a  matter  of  promise,  but  as  such 
is  none  the  less  important.  His  presence  is  that 
which  will  prevent  the  disciples  from  becoming 
'desolate'  and  without  resource  (Jn  I418)  on  the 
departure  of  their  Master ;  and,  being  present,  He 
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will  act  in  them  as  the  Father's  Paraclete  (Jn  141S  i 
et  al.)t  advocating  tlie  cause  of  God  and  promoting  ' 
all  Godward  impulse  and  desire.     Speeilically,  He 
will  guide  'into  ail  the  truth'  (Jn  10la),  bringing 
the  disciples  into  right  relation,  both  intellectual 
and  practical,  with  saving  truth,  and  maintaining 
within  them  a  condition  ot  composure  and  serenity 
(Lk  V9).      The   power    to   do    'greater    works'   is 
associated  with  tlie  return  of  Christ  tu  His  Father 
(Jn  1413),  and  therefore,  by  implication,  with  the 
mission  of   the  Spirit  ;    and    if    the    complaint   is 
sometimes  just  that  tlm^e  greater  works  are  not 
bein"  done,   the  cause  is   to  be  found  not  in  the 
inadequacy  of  opportunity  or  resource,  but  in  the 
defectiveness  of  personal  devotion.     Its  degree  is 
commensurate  with  that  of  right  volition  on  the 
part  of  the  disciple,   and  with  that  of  possession 
un  the  part  of  the  Spirit ;  and  these  two,  again,  are 
mutually  dependent.      '  In  the  Spirit'  by  iixed  and 
abiding  purpose,  is  the  law  on  tlie  one  side  ;  the 
Spirit  "in  the  disciple  is  the  correlated  privilege, 
with  the  absolute  harmony  between  Christ  mid  the 
Spirit  as  tlie  only  limit  of  possible  human  experi- 
ence, and  as  its  inspiration  and  pledge. 

Litebatire.—  Dykes,  Manifesto  <rf  the  Eiwj,  :;:i;l-i;:7  ;  Stalker, 
Imago  Christi,  ch.  vii,  K.  W.  Mo.ss. 

DIDRACHM.— See  Money. 

DIDYMUS.— The  alternative  name  of  the  Apostle 
Thomas,  given  in  three  passages  in  tlie  Fourth 
Gospel  (Jn  ll16  20^*  -1-  6w/*os  6  \eyofievos  AiSvftos). 
The  adj.  Bi&vnos  is  regular  Greek  from  Homer 
onwards,  with  the  meaning  '  twofold' ;  hence  8iSu- 
,  subs.  =' a  twin.'  Ai$v/ios  is  the  translation, 
is   the   transliteration,  of    K=stn  =  enfl    'a 


/tos 

as  Q«/ias 

twin.'  ,.        ,      ,.  . 

Why  St.  John  calls  special  attention  to  tins 
name  U  not  clear.  "Westcott  suggests  that  Thomas 
may  have  been  familiarly  known  in  Asia  Minor 
among  the  Gentile  Christians  as  Didynms.  Jn  4-J 
('  Messiah  which  is  called  Christ')  shows  that 

Thomas  was  not  called  Didymus  as  an  additional 
name.    See  Thomas.  E.  H.  Titciimaush. 

DINNER  (tpio-Tov,  Mt  22*,  Lk  113S  [RVm  'break- 
fast'] 141-).— In  the  East  there  is  no  meal  properly 
corresponding  to  our  breakfast.  Even  the  guest 
is  allowed  to  depart  in  the  morning  without 
'bite  or  sup.'  Eating  and  drinking  early  in  the 
day  are  held  to  be  marks  of  effeminacy  and  self- 
indulgence,  and  are  regarded  as  bad  for  the  system. 
Many,  especially  when  on  a  journey,  are  content 
with  one  meal  "in  the  twenty-four  hours,  taken 
after  sunset.  In  general,  however,  a  light  meal  is 
eaten  about  the  middle  of  the  day  consisting  ot 
bread,  olives,  fruit,  Ichr.n  (sour  curded  milk),  cheese, 
etc.;  but  the  principal  meal  is  in  the  eyeninr 
Eating  at  other  times  is  quite  casual 
It  is  probably  correct  to  say 


His  statement  of  the  conditions  of  dis^ipleship, 
Lk  14J,i'  -7-  w  and  Jn  15a).  As  used  by  the  Evan- 
gelists, 'disciples'  has  sometimes  a  broader  and 
sometimes  u  narrower  significance.  For  the  former, 
see  Lk  613,  I7  '  a  great  multitude  of  his  disciples,' 
Ac  62  'And  the  twelve  called  the  multitude  of  the 
disciples  unto  them,'  cf.  4M.  It  is  evident  that  to 
St.  Luke  tG>v  irttTTtwiivTuv  and  tuv  fxadrjrCjv  were 
equivalent  expressions.  Hence,  when  we  read  in 
Ac  1U1(-  of  'certain  disciples,'  who  when  they 
'  believed '  heard  nothing  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  were  baptized  '  into  .John's  baptism,' 
we  must  understand  thereby  Christ  inn  disciples, 
though  in  an  '  immature  stage  of  knowledge'  (see 
Knowiing's  note  on  the  passage,  Exjhjs.  Gr.  Tent.). 
For  'disciples'  in  the  narrower  sense  =  the  inner 
circle  of  tlie  followers  of  Jesus,  '  the  Twelve,'  see 
Mt  8-J  ll1  14ia  lo]S,  and  frequently.  Tims,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  followers  of  our  Lord,  '  disciples '  is  a 
term  of  varying  content.  It  is  of  interest  in  pass- 
ing to  note  the  various  appellations  by  which  the 
disciples  address  the  Saviour,  expressing  divers 
aspects  of  the  relation  which  they  held  to  sub- 
sist between  themselves  and  Him.  He  was  to 
them  (1)  Teacher  (5tSd<TKa\os),  Mk  4»,  Jn  13iaf-;  (2) 
Superintendent  (firtaTdrrjs),  only  in  Lk.  :  5s  845  9"J 
94a  ;  (3)  Lord  (KtJpios ;  from  Lk  tjw  we  should  gather 
that  this  was  the  designation  most  usually  adopted 
by  the  disciples)  ;  (4)  My  Teacher  (pappi),  Mt  2G-5, 
Mk9B,  Jn43illa. 

2.  Restricting  ourselves  to  the  more  limited 
sense  in  which  'disciples'  is  used  of  the  followers 
of  our  Lord,  we  may  note  the  vumptmtiun  of  the 
Tivrfve.  The  Synoptics  and  Acts  provide  the  fol- 
lowing lists  :— 

Mt  1021"-.  Mk  S1W-.  Lk  <>»«■■.  Ac  1™. 


Simon. 

Andrew. 

James. 

John. 

Philip. 

Bartholomew 

Thomas. 

Matthew. 

James  of 

Arphicus. 
ThaddieuH 

(Lcbhrcus). 
Simon  the 

Canaiwan. 


Mk  3l6ff.. 

Simon. 
James. 

Andrew. 

Philip. 

Bartholomew. 

Matthew. 

Thomas. 

James  of 

Alphieus. 
Thaddjius. 


Lk  OUT-. 

Andrew. 

James. 

John. 

Philip. 

Bartholomew. 

Matthew. 

Thomas. 

James  ot 

Alphicus. 
Simon  the 

Zealot. 


Andrew 

Philip. 

Thomas. 

Bartholomew. 

Matthew. 

James  of 

Alphaeus. 
Simon  the 

Zealot. 


Judas  of  James.  Judas  of  James. 


imil  informal. 
<;«i.cv,v  v«  ™,    that   in  NT  &ptffrov 
and  Set*™  correspond  respectively  to  our  luncheon 
and  dinner.     See,  further,  art.  Meals 

\V  .  JiWINO. 

DISCIPLE.-l.  In  the  XT  '  disciple '  (sing,  and 
plur.)  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  Gospels  and 
Acts,  but  not  elsewhere  in  NT  In  every  case  it 
represents  the  Gr.M»e>)r^  =  (l) 'learner,  pupil,  in 
contrast  to  '  teacher,"  as  Mt  10-* ;  and  (2)  ad- 
identilie.l  with  a  certain  leader, 


herent,' 


»vho  is  i 


or  school,  and  adopts  a  corresponding  line  of  con 
tluct,  as  Mk  2"  'Why  do  John's  disciples  and  the 
disciples  of  the  Pharisees  fast,  but  thy. disciples 
fast  not?'  ef.  Jn  9"  'Thou  art  his  disciple:  but 
we  are  disciples  of  Moses.  Our  Lord  Hmisel 
points  to  and  discourages  a  loose  use  of  the  term 
!  disciple,'  according  to  which  it  meant  no  more 
than  'hearer,'  when  He  says,  'If  ye  abide  in  my 
word,  then  are  ye  truly  my  disciples    (Jn  s   ;  u. 


pied  in 
' '  iha-i 
103"  f. 


Alpha-us respectively.   See,  further,  art.  Apostles, 
i r        *,  *,  -  ...  .,,..;. .l„^  011  the  above 


Judas  Iscariot.  Judas  Iscariot.  Judas  Iscariot. 
Comparim-  these  lists,  it  is  apparent  that  common 
to  them  all  is  the  division  of  the  Twelve  into  groups 
of  four  The  sequence  of  the  groups  is  the  same 
in  each  list.  Within  the  groups  the  order  of  the 
names  varies,  save  as  regards  the  lust  name  of  each 
of  the  three  groups,  which  in  all  the  h>ts  is  the 
same— the  first,  tilth,  and  ninth  places  being  occu- 
all  by  Simon  (Peter),  Philip,  and  James  ot 
Bspectively.  See,  further, 
and  the  separate  article; 

na3."r/«;  calling  of  the  Twclve.-lf  this  phrase  be 
taken  quite  strictly,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining' when  and  under  what  circumstances  the 
call  to  which  it  refers  was  given  ll.c  Synoptic 
accounts  are  in  virtual  accord  1  hey  show  that  it 
was  not  at  the  outset  of  His  ministry  that  our 
Lord  increased  the  company  of  His  immediate 
followers  until  it  numbered  twelve.  That  increase 
took  place  when  the  fame  of  His  teaching  and 
words!  as  He  went  through  the  towns  and  villages 
of  Galilee,  '  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom, 
healing  all  manner  of  disease  and  all  manner  of 
sickness '  (Mt  &'■),  both  attracted  to  Him  the  atten- 
tion of  the  populace,  and  so  excited  the  resentment 
of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  that  they  began  to 
take  counsel  with  the  Herodians  'how  they  might 
destroy  him '  (Mk  3").  The  need  ,or  more  abourers 
was  evident,   and  not  less  evident  to  Jesus  tlie 
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signs  that  the  time  for  training  such  labourers 
might  be  short.  St.  Matthew  tells,  immediately 
beture  lie  records  the  calling  of  the  Twelve,  that 
when  Jesus  'saw  the  multitudes  he  was  moved 
with  compassion  for  them,  because  they  were  dis- 
tressed and  scattered,  as  sheep  not  having  a 
shepherd.  Then  saith  he  unto  his  disciples,  The 
harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are 
few.  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest, 
that  he  send  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest'  (Mt 
93atr-).  That  summons  to  prayer  becomes  more 
urgent  and  pressing  in  the  light  of  St.  Luke's 
record,  that  immediately  prior  to  His  choosing  the 
Apostles  our  Lord 'went  out  into  the  mountain 
to  pray  ;  and  he  continued  all  night  in  prayer  to 
God.  And  when  it  was  day,  he  called  his  disciples, 
and  he  chose  from  them  twelve5  (Lk  613ff-).  The 
immediate  purpose  of  the  call  is  expressed  by  St. 
Mark  thus :  '  And  he  appointed  twelve  that  they 
might  be  with  him,  and  that  he  might  send  them 
forth  to  preach,  and  to  have  authority  to  cast  out 
devils'  (Mk  31""*)'  On  the  question  whether  some 
of  the  Twelve  had  not  received  a  previous  call,  or 
perhaps  more  than  one  previous  call,  to  be  followers 
of  Jesus,  and  if  so,  in  what  relation  these  earlier 
callings  stand  to  the  appointment  of  the  Twelve, 
see  art.  Apostles. 

4.  The  training  ofthr.  Tioelvc. — When  St.  Mark 
tells  us  (3")  that  Jesus  '  ap  pointed  twelve  that  they 
might  be  with  him,  and  that  he  might  send  them 
forth  to  preach,'  he  discloses  the  characteristic  and 
the  all-important  feature  of  the  method  of  their 
training.  They  were  to  see  the  works  of  the 
Saviour  and  to  hear  His  words,  and  in  addition  to 
that  they  were  to  be  constantly  in  contact  with 
His  personality :  they  were  to  be  with  Him  (see 
above,  p.  107). 

That  '  course  of  instruction,'  as  Keim  calls  it, 
which  contact  with  Jesus  secured  to  His  disciples, 
was  maintained  with  very  slight  interruption  from 
the  calling  of  the  Twelve  until  the  Betrayal.  The 
chief  intermission,  of  which  we  have  any  word,  of 
the  intercourse  of  Jesus  with  His  chosen  followers, 
was  occasioned  by  that  mission  on  which  the  Twelve 
were  sent  quite  soon  after  their  call  (Mt  105}.  The 
interval  occupied  by  the  mission  was  probably  not 
more  than  a  few  days—'  at  least  a  week  '  (Latham, 
Pastor  Pastorum,  p.  301).  That  mission  was  a 
testing  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  not  less  than 
an  act  of  service  to  those  to  whom  they  were  sent ; 
and  the  test  was  so  endured  that  it  needed  not  to 
be  repeated.  The  Twelve  went  forth  under  the 
conditions  which  Jesus  prescribed  :  they  delivered 
the  message  He  bade  them,  and  they  used  freely 
the  power  to  heal  with  which  they  were  entrusted. 
No  similar  service  separated  them  again  from  their 
Master,— unless,  indeed,  they  had  part  in  that 
Jliftwlon  ™  the  Seventy  of  w,"ch  St.  Luke  tells 
(10  ■).  The  time  would  yet  come  for  them  to 
deliver  their  testimony  and  to  fulfil  their  ministry 
Meanwhile  the  Saviour  jealously  guards  for  them 
the  precious  opportunities  which  remain  for  free 
intercourse  with  Himself.  He  leads  them  away 
from  the  crowds,  taking  them  now  to  'a  desert 
place  (Mk  6"),  and  again  to  the  remote  '  parts 
of  f:csarca  Pluhppi'  (Mt  16*).  We  gain  the 
lmpresswn  that  as  the  brief  spell  of  His  own 
earthly  ministry  neared  its  term,  our  Lord  con- 
band  of  Hi  Tf*  ,ncre|?in?17  UP°*  the  inner 
Hi i  , ;  H;\1foIlowerfi-  Kwald  is  true  to  the  in- 
fltl  of  t,lu  ('°*Pel  narratives  when  he  says 
that     the  community  of  His  friends'  was  to  our 

oil  It  nfS"S  l\aS,  Par  and  a  half  the  main 
t1.»  ?»i  rQ  asked  more  particularly  what  was 
«rinP«t  fnii0f  Which  ^  Twelve  were  the 
fa  inn  fN  n  ?  T"'f  would  re*1uire  *  recapitu- 
lation of  all  the  teaching  of  Jesus.     This  much 


may  be  said  here,  that  the  Twelve  shared  the 
instruction  given  to  'the  multitude,1  with  the 
added  advantage  of  the  explanations  which  they 
sought,  and  which  our  Lord  freely  accorded  them 
'when  he  was  alone,'  'privately.'  See  Mk  4114,  on 
which  Swete  {Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark,  p.' 84) 
comments :  '  Exposition  now  regularly  followed 
(en-Auec  TrdvTa.)  the  public  teaching.'  Furthermore, 
the  Gospels  contain  records  of  discourses  addressed 
only  to  the  inner  circle  of  the  disciples.  Among 
such  discourses  should  be  reckoned  in  all  proba- 
bility part  at  least  of  the  group  of  addresses  known 
as  the  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount ' — notably  the  part 
contained  in  Mt  5,  which  bears  all  the  marks  of  a 
discourse  to  more  immediate  followers.  Not,  how- 
ever, that  the  more  immediate  followers  are  in  this 
particular  connexion  to  be  restricted  to  the  Twelve, 
since  the  discourse  in  Mt  5  must — in  spite  of  the 

position  St.  Luke  gives  to  his  version  ot  it  (6I2tr) 

be  placed  earlier  than  the  calling  of  the  Twelve  ■ 
it  '  has  throughout  the  character  of  an  early  and 
opening  discourse.'  None  the  less  it  is  to  be 
accounted  among  our  Lord's  less  public  utterances : 
it  is  'Jesus'  address  of  welcome  to  His  band  of 
disciples'  (Keim,  op.  cit.  286-290).  Again,  in  Mt 
]05"4-  we  have  what  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a 
sustained  address  to  the  Twelve  in  reference  to 
their  mission.  But  on  a  comparison  with  Mk  6N11 
and  Lk  92"5  it  seems  likely  that  only  vv.6~14  were 
spoken  with  direct  reference  to  the  mission,  and 
that  vv. 15""  are  grouped  with  them,  though  coming 
from  a  later  time,  because  they  contained  saying's 
of  Jesus  in  reference  to  a  kindred  topic  —  the 
future  missionary  labours  of  the  Apostles.  Yet 
further  must  be  added  to  the  discourses  delivered 
to  the  Twelve  alone,  the  apocalyptic  discourse 
Mt  24  (cf.  Mk  13  and  Lk  21),  with  its  parabolic 
sequel  in  ch.  25 ;  and  the  discourse  in  the  upper 
room  on  the  night  of  the  Betrayal  (Jn  14-16). 
And  when  we  endeavour  to  tabulate  the  instruc- 
tion imparted  more  privately  to  the  Twelve,  we 
may  not  omit  the  signs,  each  so  full  of  teaching  for 
them,  of  which  they  alone — and  in  one  case  but 
three  of  their  number— were  the  spectators.  The 
Walking  on  the  Sea,  the  Transfiguration,  the 
Cursing  of  the  Barren  Fig-tree,  the  Feet-washing 
in  the  Upper  Room,  the  Miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes  (Jn  2VS-), — these  all  surely  formed  part 
of  the  lessons  most  indelibly  impressed  on  the 
Twelve. 

Our  Lord  Himself  has  characterized  for  us  the 
purpose  and  the  content  of  the  teaching  He  im- 
parted to  His  followers.  It  was  that  to  them 
might  he  given  '  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom  of 
God'  (Mk  411).  As  given  to  the  Apostles  it  was 
still  a,  secret,  not  yet  to  be  divulged,  nor  even 
except  in  a  small  degree  intelligible  to  themselves ' 
(Swete,  op.  cit.  p.  72).  The  Kingdom,  the  charac- 
teristics of  its  subjects,  its  laws,  its  service,  and, 
finally,  its  Lord  reigning  through  suffering — such 
in  broad  outline  was  the  course  of  the  instruction 
imparted  by  Jesus  to  the  Twelve.  It  moved  on- 
ward from  the  simpler  to  the  more  profound.  '  At 
first,  sayings  are  given  them  to  remember ;  latterly, 
they  receive  mysteries  on  which  to  meditate.  In 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  men  are  told  plainly 
what  it  is  desirable  for  them  to  know  ;  afterwards, 
the  teaching  passes  through  parables  and  hard 
sayings  up  to  the  mysteries  conveyed  by  the  Last 
Supper' (Latham,  op.  cit.  120).  But  no  teaching, 
not  even  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Himself,  could  over- 
come the  reluctance  to  believe  that  it  behoved  that 
the  Christ  should  sutler,  or  arouse  anticipations  of 
the  glories  that  should  follow.  The  crucifixion 
and  deatli  of  our  Lord  found  the  Eleven  un- 
prepared, and  ready  to  despair,  though  they  still 
held  together  in  the  bonds  of  a  love  they  had 
acquired  in  the  school  of  Jesus.     It  needed  the 
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actual  fact  of  the  Resurrection,  and  converse  with 
the  risen  Saviour,  and  the  illumination  of  the 
Spirit,  to  bring  them  to  a  true  understanding  of 
all  that  reiterated  teaching  concerning  His  death 
and  His  rising  from  the  dead  which  Jesus  had 
given  'while  He  was  yet  with  them.'  But  once 
that  understanding  was  attained  by  the  disciples, 
the  truth  against  which  their  minds  had  been 
stubbornly  closed  became  central  in  their  pro- 
clamation. There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
Apostles  were  slow  learners— men  with  no  special 
quickness  of  insight,  and  with  the  hindrance  of 
strongly  developed  prejudice.  It  is  also  evident 
that  their  slowness  and  prejudice  have  for  us  an 
apologetic  value  (see  esp.  Bruce,  Training  of  the 
Twelve,  p.  4S2 :  'They  were  stupid,  slow-minded 
persons ;  very  honest,  but  very  unapt  to  take  in 
new  ideas.  .  Let  vis  be  thankful  for  the  honest 
stupidity  of  the!>e  men,  it  gives  great  value  to 
their  testimony.  We  know  that  nothing  but  facts 
could  make  such  men  believe  that  which  nowa- 
days they  get  credit  for  inventing').  It  concerns 
us  yet  more  to  recall  the  evidence  which  their 
training  affords  of  the  patience  and  transforming 

Sower  of  Him  who  now,  not  less  truly  than  in  the 
ays  of  His  Hesh,  calls  weak  men  to  Himself  that 
they  may  be  with  Him,  and  that  He  may  send 
them  forth  to  bear  witness  on  His  behalf,  enduing 
them  with  His  Spirit,  that  their  testimony,  like 
that  of  the  Apostles,  may  not  be  in  vain.  See  also 
art.  Apostles. 

Literature.— Bruce,  The  Training  of  the  Twelve,  Latham, 
Pastor Paslorum;  Neander,  Life  of  Christ;  Ewald,  History  of 
Israel,  Enc-  tr.  vol.  vi. ;  Kcim,  Jesus  of  Namra,  Eng.  tr. 
vol.  iii. ;  Weiss,  The  Life  of  Christ ;  Sanday,  Outlines  of  the  Life 
of  Christ  [art.  'Jesus  Christ' in  Hastings*  DD];  Edersheim,  The 
Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah ;  Grecnhoiigh,  The  Apostles 
of  Our  Lord.  GEORGE  P.  GOULD. 

DISCIPLESHIP.— In  the  Gospels  no  word  ex- 
pressive of  '  discipleship'  occurs,  although  they  are 
full  of  the  living  reality  which  it  expresses.  This 
is  not  surprising,  for  it  is  never  God's  way  to  teach 
abstract  truth,  but  truth  embodied  in  actual  life. 
From  the  concrete  and  the  living  facts  it  is  left  to 
us,  by  the  exercise  of  our  natural  faculties,  to 
abstract  the  generalization  or  induction  winch 
presents  the  idea  in  its  purity.  Christ  always 
followed  the  Divine  method ;  and,  accordingly, 
while  He  made  disciples,  and  trained  them  in 
discipleship,  He  hardly  made  any  attempt  to  define 
or  describe  what  this  involves ;  nor  did  He  give 
much  instruction  which  represented  with  any 
directness  the  ideal  that  He  had  in  view.  From 
these  negative  facts  themselves  the  primary  truth 
on  this  subject  may  be  learnt :  Discipleship,  m  the 
Christian  sense,  is  essentially  a  matter  for  living 
'  realization  rather  than  for  psychological  analysis 
or  formal  compliance.  . 

If  for  His  followers  later  the  making  of  disciples 
began  with  preaching  the  gospel,  for  the  Lord 
Himself  it  commonly  began  with  the  authoritative 
appeal,  '  Follow  me/  There  were,  of  course,  tunes 
when  this  summons  called  a  man  literally  to  arise 
and  go  with  Jesus  to  some  new  place  and  duty  ;  as 
when  the  first  among  the  Twelve  '  left  the  nets  and 
followed  him'  (Mk  I18-20).  But  the  same  summons 
was  still  employed  by  the  Lord  after  His  resurrec- 
tion, when  it  could  have  no  such  literal  signification 
(Jn  2119).  And  there  is  a  group  of  instances  (Alt 
1039  1624,  Jn  122e)  in  which  bearing  the  cross  and 
'disowning  oneself  are  conjoined  with  the  call  to 
follow  Him,  where  it  is  clear  that '  followinj 


'  has 


wholly  a  spiritual  sense.  The  fact  that  we  speak 
of  'following  an  example'  too  often  leads  to  the 
misinterpretation  of  this  pregnant  call  to  disciple- 
ship which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
It  is  no  injunction  to  copy  Him,  though  of  course 
the  imitation  of  Christ  must  enter  into  the  aim  or. 


every  disciple.  That,  however,  belongs  to  a  rather 
later  stage  of  discipleship,  while  the  summons  to 
'follow'  is  its  initiation.  The  choice  of  this  word 
rests  upon  the  ancient  metaphor  of  a  '  way  of  life ' 
which  Christ  adopted  for  Himself  when  He  affirmed 
'  I  am  the  Way,1  and  which  underlay  and  coloured 
not  a  little  of  His  language.  So  the  call,  '  Follow 
me,'  is  an  appeal  to  trust  His  guidance,  and  venture 
oneself  along  the  track  that  lie  explores  into  the 
unknown  regions  of  life,  with  the  need  of  '  bear- 
ing the  cross'  and  'losing  life  to  find  it.'  'Come 
on  !  Fear  not  to  go  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  with  me  in  the  quest  of  life. 
"  He  that  is  near  me  is  near  the  fire  ;  he  that  is  far 
from  me  is  far  from  the  kingdom.'"  Thus  at  the 
threshold  of  discipleship  lies  the  requirement  which 
lie  always  made  of  those  to  whom  He  rendered 
service,— the  requirement  of  courageous  trust  or 
'faith.'  And  for  such  as  are  ready  to  obey  this 
first  appeal  to  *  follow '  He  opens  '  a  new  and  living 
way  through  the  veil '  which  hides  so  much  of  the 
realms  of  life  from  our  eyes.  And  this  way  is 
'  human  to  the  red-ripe  of  the  heart,'  and  fit  for 
human  feet  to  travel,  for  the  way  is  '  His  flesh,' 
His  mortal  life,  His  human  nature — what  for  us 
men  and  for  our  salvation  He  came  down  to  make 
His  own. 

There  are  some  few  sayings  in  which  the  Lord 
delineates  the  features  of  discipleship  under  one  or 
another  of  its  aspects.  E.g.  '  A  disciple  is  not 
above  his  master  ...  it  is  enough  for  the  disciple 
that  he  be  as  his  master.  .  .  If  they  have  called 
the  master  of  the  house  Beelzebub,  how  much  more 
them  of  his  household?'  (Mt  10-4f").  And  in  close 
connexion  with  this  stands  the  reiterated  teaching, 
'Whosoever  lie  be  of  you  that  renounceth  not  all 
that  he  hath,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple '  (Lk  H25'3*). 
Elsewhere  He  emphasizes  not  the  outward  lot,  but 
the  inner  character  of  discipleship:  e.g.  'Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  labour.  .  .  .  Take  my  yoke 
upon  you,  and  learn  of  me;  for  I  am  gentle  and 
lowly *in  heart:  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your 
souls'  (Mt  II28'-).  The  same  gentleness  and  lowli- 
ness which  are  ever  ready  to  render  loving  service 
are  again  taught  as  characteristics  of  discipleship  in 
the  action  of  washing  the  disciples'  feet  on  the  lant 
evening,  when,  having  sat  down  again,  He  said, 
'Perceive  ye  what  I  have  done  to  you?  Ye  call 
me  Teacher  and  Lord  :  and  ye  say  well ;  for  so  I 
am.  If  I  then,  the  Lord  and  the  Teacher,  washed 
your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet. 
For  I  gave  you  an  example  that  ye  also  should  do 
as  I  have  done  to  you'  (Jn  13laS  cf.  also  Lk  22s,-ab, 
Mk  tf13*",  Mt  231"-").  "What  the  disciple  must  learn 
is  not  mainly  'teaching/;  he  must  'learn  Christ.' 
'Truth  is  in  Jesus/— 'the  Truth  and  the  Life,'— 
and  the  disciple  must  grow  'in  the  knowledge  ami 
love  of  God  and  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
So  love  is  what  must  be  learnt  above  all  else,  and 
affords  the  test  of  true  discipleship.  *  By  this  shall 
all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have 
love  one  to  another '  ( Jn  1335).  And  the  Lord  traces 
discipleship  down  to  its  roots  when  He  declares, 
'  No  man  can  come  to  me  except  the  Father  which 
sent  me  draw  him.  ...  It  is  written  .  They 
shall  all  be  taught  of  God.  Every  one  that  hath 
heard  from  the  Father,  and  hath  learned,  cometh 
unto  me'  (JnG4Jf-)-  „  .  .      , 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Lord  s  teaching  bears, 
of  course,  upon  the  nature  of  discipleship  and  the 
character  of  the  disciple,  even  when  it  is  not  cast 
in  the  form  of  dealing  with  this  directly.  E.g.  the 
Beatitudes  (Mt53ff-)  are,  under  one  aspect,  all  so 
many  facets  of  discipleship;  metaphors  like  'the 
salt  of  the  earth,'  the  '  light  of  the  world '  (Mt  5'--  "), 
'  a  little  flock  '  (Lk  1232),  '  the  branches  of  the  vine 
(Jn  IS5),  'every  plant  which  my  heavenly  I'allier 
hath  not  planted'  (Mt  1518),  and  many  another,  in- 
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eluding  tnose  aevelope*  into  parables, — all  sketch 
some  features  of  discipleship,  as  do  such  sayings 
as  that  one  must  be  reborn,  and  much  of  the  teach- 
ing concerning  the  Kingdom. 

The  final  charge  which  the  Lord  laid  upon  the 
disciples  whom  He  had  trained  and  tested  Himself 
was,  '  Going  forth,  make"  ye  disciples  of  all  the 
nations '  (na0T}T€vffaTe  vavra  to.  IBvtj,  Mt  281B). 
Discipleship  for  all  is  thus  set  forth  as  His  own 
ultimate  aim.  In  reading  the  words  one  must 
carefully  guard  against  the  lamentable  imperfec- 
tion of  rendering  in  the  AV,  and  borrowed  thence 
in  some  of  the  language  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer ;  also  against  the  faulty  punctuation  of  the 
sentence  which  is  found  alike  in  the  AV  and  the 
RV.  'Teaching' is  no  translation  of  fiaffrj^Cffare, 
which  means  far  more ;  while  a  colon  ought  to  re- 
place the  comma  after  '  nations,'  and  only  commas, 
or  at  the  most  semicolons,  should  separate  the  suc- 
ceeding clauses.  Without  attention  to  this,  the 
great  importance  of  this  passage  must  be  missed. 
Rightly  read,  it  gives  the  Lord's  own  interpretation 
of  how  discipleship  is  constituted.  The  whole 
commission  is,  'Malie  disciples  of  all';  and  three 
steps  are  then  indicated  in  so  doing,  which  answer 
to  three  essential  factors  in  discipleship — (1)  Bap- 
tizing into  the  Name ;  (2)  teaching  to  observe  all 
commands ;  (3)  the  constant  spiritual  presence  of 
Christ.  There  is  no  complete  discipleship  without 
these  three  elements.  The  first  is  the  portal  of 
discipleship,  the  admission  to  a  new  destiny  ;  at 
once  the  begetting  of  a  new  life  on  the  part  of  God, 
and  the  profession  of  a.  new  hope  and  purpose  on 
the  part  of  those  whom  He  claims  as  His  children. 
The  second  is  the  training  needed  to  make  the 
promise  good  ;  for  only  in  the  course  of  life's  dis- 
cipline can  character  be  formed  or  resolutions 
realized,  —it  is  '  in  our  endurance  that  we  must  win 
our  souls.'  The  third  is  the  pledge  that  none  shall 
ever  be  left  to  face  the  stress  of  life's  probation 
alone,  but  that  for  every  disciple  union  with  Christ 
is  a  support  which  may  be  securely  trusted,  the 
Divine  Incarnation  working  itself  out  for  ever  till 
the  goal  shall  be  reached,  when  '  God  shall  be  all, 
in  all'  (1  Co  1538).  The  first  disciples  understood 
the  charge  which  had  been  given  them,  and  acted 
on  the  lines  laid  down  from  the  earliest  day  on 
winch  they  began  to  'make  disciples'  for  their 
Lord.  So  when,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  those 
who  had  been  touched  by  Peter's  preachin«  put 
the  inquiry,  'Brethren,  what  shall  we  do1;'  the 
answer  of  the  Apostle  was  explicit :  '  Repent  ye 
V  Tbe,  baptized  ...  ye  shall  receive  the  rift  of 
the  Hoy  Spirit1  (Ac  2"- »).  Here  are  the  same 
three  elements  of  discipleship;  for  'repentance' 
ifuravota)  is  the  form  which  'observing  all  things 
commanded  necessarily  takes  to  start  with  in 
those  who  are  passing  from  walking  in  their  own 
ways  to  following  the  way  of  Christ ;  while  the  Hoi  v 
Spirit  is  of  course,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  present 
permanently  with  those  whom  He  unites  to  Him- 
sell.     See  also  preceding  article. 

DISCIPLINE       ti     r.      *;•  P-  Boys-Smith. 
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Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  alone  (He  210  T-3  pt<-  \  l-nt 
also  by  Christ  Himself  (Lk  1332).  J' 

It  is  taught  with  equal  clearness  that  our  Lord 
attained  His  'perfection'  through  the  discipline 
which  He  voluntarily  endured.  This  included 
several  elements.  (1)  Among  the  most  important 
was  the  discipline  of  temptation  (Mk  V2- l3  ||  He 
21S) ;  and  in  this  connexion  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  His  testing  was  not  only  search- 
ing in  its  strength,  but  repeated  in  its  assaults 
(note  plur.  Lk  22s8,  and  cf.  Mk  1432ff-  ||,  He  415) 
(2)  A  second  element  in  His  discipline  was  that 
of  delay.  The  incarnate  Son,  with  His  love 
eager  for  the  completion  of  His  saving  work,  must 
have  exercised  no  ordinary  self-restraint,  as,  amid 
the  opposition  of  foes  and  the  misconception  of 
friends,  the  stages  of  its  progress  passed  slowly 
by  (Lk  I230;  cf.  the  probable  force  of  the  tempta- 
tion in  Mt  4"*  B  and  of  dvefipifiri&aTO  rip  irmyum  in 
Jn  ll33;  cf.  also  2  Th  3B).  (3)  The  discipline  of 
sorrow  was  also  included  in  this  'perfecting'  of 
Christ.  His  experience  of  sorrow  was  limited  to 
no  single  kind.  He  felt  the  force  of  all  the  ills 
that  vex  our  human  life.  In  a  most  suggestive 
citation  one  sacred  writer  shows  in  how  real  and 
literal  a  sense  He  took  our  human  sicknesses  upon 
Him  (Mt  81B- ",  cf.  Mk  530).  He  knew  no  less  the 
pang  of  regret  with  which  a  pure  man  views 
opportunities  wasted  by  those  for  whom  lie  has 
cherished  high  ideals  (Lk  1941"44 — note  tKXavtrev). 
His,  too,  were  the  tears  shed  over  a  family  bereaved 
and  a  '  loved  one  lost '  (.Jn  ll35).  (4)  The  last  aspect 
of  Christ's  discipline  of  which  mention  must  be 
made  was  that  of  pain  and  suffering.  Of  this 
there  is  no  occasion  for  offering  detailed  illustra- 
tion. The  story  of  His  sufferings  is  the  story  of 
His  life  (for  a  few  examples  see  Mk  831  ||  14^- 1| 
15w-w  ||,  He  58 ;  note  the  use  of  vtu&tfa  in  Lk  2310- K). 

The  experience  of  this  discipline,  revealing  itself 
under  different  aspects  and  affecting  His  human 
nature  at  different  points,  was  necessary  to  the 
fulfilment  of  our  Lord's  mission.  It  was  in  virtue 
of  His  'perfection'  through  suffering  that  He 
reached  His  absolute  sympathy  with  humanity, 
and  in  consequence  His  complete  qualification  to 
be  its  Saviour  (He  218  415- 1G  52).    See  Perfection. 

2.  The  discipline  which  Christ  imposes  upon  His 
followers, — Discipline  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
Christian  life,  and  the  NT  points  out  several  forms 
under  which  it  is  to  be  experienced.  In  some  of 
these  it  is  restricted  to  a  certain  number  of  those 
who  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  Christ. 
(1)  There  is,  for  example,  a  discipline  to  which 
Christians  are  rendered  liable  by  falling  into  error 
(1  Co  ll-9ff-,  esp.  note  vat5ev6fj.e0a  in  v.3-;  see  also 
iratdevw  in  Rev  31U).  (2)  The  discipline  of  persecu- 
tion also  does  not  of  necessity  come  to  all  Chris- 
tians. At  the  same  time,  as  both  record  and 
exhortation  prove,  it  is  no  uncommon  experience. 
It  certainly  befell  our  Lord's  early  followers  (Mk 
13<J,  Mt  10^- »  Jn  1521  1633;  cf.  the  Epp.  passim, 
and  see  esp.  He  12J-13,  where  ireuSeut  is  cited  in  this 
reference),  and  He  Himself  attributed  a  special 
blessedness  to  those  who  found  a  place  in  its 
honoured  succession  (Mt  51"-13).  (3)  In  a  third 
aspect,  however,  discipline  falls  to  the  lot  of  every 
Christian.  No  man  can  be  a  true  follower  of  Christ 
who  is  not  willing  from  the  first  to  practise  the  dis- 
cipline of  si'lf-renunrintion.  Such  self-renuncia- 
tion, indeed,  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  entering  His 
service  (Mk  %Mt-  ||  Mt  1038).  Ami  there  is  to  be  no 
limit  to  the  sacrifice  required.  It  must  be  endured 
even  to  the  severance  of  earth's  closest  ties  (Mt 
1(F)  and  the  loss  of  life  itself  (24!\  Jn  162).  Few 
things  aie  more  impressive  than  the  manner  in 
which,  from  the  very  beginning  of  His  ministry 
(cf.  Mk  1"- I8),  our  Lord  assumed  His  right  to  claim 
from  His  followers  that  utter  self-repudiation,  and 
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confidently  expected  on  their  part  a  willing  response 
to  His  demand  (Mt  9a  1921).  e 

One  particular  aspect  of  this  Christian  self-denial 
calls  for  separate  consideration.  The  Gospel  teach- 
in"  affords  little  support  to  those  who  have  sought 
to  express  self-renunciation  in  the  form  of  morbid 
asceticism.  Christ's  own  example,  in  sun^cstive 
contrast  with  that  of  His  forerunner,  lea5s  us  to 
the  very  opposite  conception  of  religious  discipline 
(Mt  111HE-).  Along  the  pathway  of  poverty  (MtS-'") 
and  persecution  (Jn  715)  S37)  to  which  He  called  His 
disciples,  He  Himself  walked;  yet  alike  in  His 
own  life  and  in  His  thought  for  them  (Mt  It"  ef. 
1  Ti  5s3)  ascetic  discipline  received  no  prominence. 
There  appears  to  be  just  a  hint  of  it  in  one  of  His 
sayings  (Mt  191-,  cf.  1  Co  7Mnr-)»  l>ut  even  there  it  is 
distinctly  stated  less  as  a  rule  for  the  many  than 
as  an  ideal  for  some  few  to  whom  a  special  call 
might  come.  In  Christ's  view  the  'fasting'  con- 
sequent upon  real  sorrow  was  so  inevitable,  that 
any  merely  formal  anticipation  of  it  was  to  be 
deprecated  rather  than  approved  (Mt  91').  See, 
further,  art.  Asceticism. 

For  ecclesiastical  '  discipline '  see  ait.  Church. 

II.  UlSSEKER. 

DISCOURSE.— No  attempt  is  here  made  to  dis- 
cuss in  all  its  bearings  the  general  theme  of  the 
discourses  of  Jesus.  His  Teaching,  rambles, 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  etc.,  receive  attention 
in  special  articles.  All  that  is  here  undertaken 
is  to  mention  in  some  sort  of  classification  all  the 
discourses,  and  to  append  a  brief  outline  of  their 
principal  characteristics. 

i.  Classification  axd  Mention. —The  diffi- 
culties of  any  attempt  at  classifying  the  discourses 
of  our  Lord  are  apparent  at  a  glance.  They  arise 
alike  from  the  forms  in  which  the  discourses  arc 
recorded  and  from  their  character  and  contents. 
Considering  the  fact  that  our  Lord  did  not  write 
anything,  or  even  cause  His  discourses  to  be 
exactly  reported ;  considering,  too,  the  great 
variety  of  occasions  which  called  fortli  His  utter- 
ances, and  His  own  easy  freedom  and  mastery  of 
method  in  dealing  with  these  occasions  ;  consider- 
ing, further,  the  differences  in  length,  form,  con- 
tents, and  yet  the  cross-similarities  and  repetitions 
which  the  discourses  exhibit,  we  see  at  once  that 
a  scientific  and  satisfactory  classification  is  impos- 
sible. Yet  there  are  obvious  advantages  for  study 
in  mentioning  the  discourses  in  some  sort  of  orderly 
way.  For  our  purpose  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
take  account  of  critical  questions  concerning  the 
differences  between  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the 
Synoptics,  or  between  the  Synoptics  themselves, 
or  to  pay  attention  to  matters  of  harmony  and 
chronology,  though  under  each  grouping  the  com- 
monly accepted  order  of  events  is  followed.  The 
classification  proposed  runs  upon  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  audiences,  and  groups  the  discourses 
according  as  they  were  delivered  to  (1)  individuals, 
(2)  a  select  few,  or  (3)  the  public.  Subdivisions 
will  be  apparent  under  these  general  heads. 

1.  Inttnirws  with  intliridnals.  —Leaving  out 
colloquies  with  particular  persons  in  presence  of 
others,  there  are  to  be  mentioned  under  this  head 
only  (1)  the  discourse  with  Nicodemus  on  Re- 
generation (Jn  31'21),  and  (2)  the  discourse  withthe 
woman  of  Samaria  on  Worship  and  Salvation  (45~3li). 

2.  Talks  with  a  far.—  These  may  tie  subdivided 
as  follows:  (1)  Discourses  with  others  than  the 
disciples.  At  these  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the 
absence  of  disciples,  but  their  presence  is  not  stated 
or  certainly  implied,  and  the  words  were  not 
specially  addressed  to  them.  To  this  class  belong : 
the  discourse  on  Forgiveness,  with  the  parable  of 
the  Two  Debtors,  given  at  the  house  of  Simon  the 
Pharisee  (Lk  7M_B0) ;  the  beginning  of  the  discourse 
on  Tradition  (eating  with  unwashen  hands),  though 


later  'he  called  the  multitudes,'  'and  the  disciples 
came  unto  him'  (Mt  IS1"5",  Mk  7'--u)  •  the  lie 
nunciat.on  of  the  Pharisees  and  Lawyers  at  the 
house  of  a  chief  Pharisee  (Lk  1  i«-m,  .  t[ie  discourse 
at  another  Pharisees  house,  where  He  discussed 
Modesty  Giving  Feasts,  and  spoke  the  parable  of 
the  Great  feast  and  Lxcuses  (Lk  141-**)  ■  finally 
the  discourse  at  the  house  of  Zaccluens,  with'  the 
parable  of  the  Pounds  (Lk  19127) 

<L>)  Discourses  with  the  disciples  and  others. 
Here  the  audience  consisted  in  part  of  the  dis- 
ciples and  in  part  of  others,  the  presence  of  both 
classes  being  either  distinctly  stated  or  clearly 
implied.  As  to  the  numbers  present,  the  circum- 
stances seem  to  restrict  them  sumewhat,  though  it 
is  difficult  to  say  just  to  what  extent,  and  therefore 
how  far  these  should  be  regarded  as  properly  public 
discourses.  To  this  class  belong  :  the  discourse  on 
Fasting  (Mt  9"-",  Mk  218"",  Lk  5*™) ;  the  response 
to  objectors  on  Sabbath  Observance  (Mt  ]2,B,  Mk 
'T't'  Lk  ?'*} ;  resPonses  about  Following  Him  (Mt 
8  "■-,  Lk  O57"0-) ;  response  to  the  lawyer  about  Eternal 
Life,  and  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  JO25'37 
cf.  v.-:i) ;  on  Divorce  (Mt  193'1-,  Mk  10-'1-) ;  response 
to  the  Rich  Young  Ruler,  with  discourse  on  the 
Perils  of  Wealth  and  on  Forsaking  All  and  Follow- 
ing Him  (Mt  19°-3(l,  Mk  lO'7"31,  Lk  18la-3U);  the 
parable  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard  (Mt 
L'O1"1") ;  response  to  the  request  of  certain  Greeks, 
with  remarks  on  His  Death  and  Glory  (Jn  12""-30). 
Other  discourses  of  the  last  Passover  week  seem  to 
have  been  given  in  presence  of  the  crowd,  though 
directly  addressed  to  smaller  groups. 

(3)  Discourses  with  the  disciples  alone.  These 
contain  some  of  the  most  notable  of  our  Lord's 
utterances.  In  some  cases  others  than  the  Twelve 
were  present,  but  usually  the  audience  was  all,  or 
a  portion  of,  the  Apostles.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  observe  this  distinction  in  the  enumeration. 
This  group  of  discourses  may  be  subdivided  into 
two  kinds,  {a)  Short  occasional  discourses:  the 
explanation  of  the  Parable  of  the  Tares,  with  the 
short  parables  that  follow  (Mt  13SG"a-) ;  the  caution 
against  Pharisaic  Leaven  (Mt  164"1-,  Mk  N1^-1)  ; 
remarks  about  His  Church  upon  Peter's  confession 
(Mt  IG13"-0,  Mk  a27'5",  Lk  910--1) ;  the  immediately 
following  discourse  on  His  Death  and  on  Self- 
Denial  (Mt  1G21-28,  Mk  S31-^,  Lk  9--'-'-7) ;  talk  after 
the  Transfiguration  (Mt  17s"13,  Mk  9U'13) ;  a  second 
foretelling  of  His  Death  and  Resurrection  (Mt 
17--  23,  Mk  93u":t2,  Lk  943~*);  discourses  at  the 
Mission  and  Return  of  the  Seventy  (Lk  101"24) ; 
teaching  as  to  Prayer,  with  parable  of  the  Friend 
at  Midnight  (Lk  ll1"13);  parable  of  the  Unjust 
Steward  (Lk  16113) ;  teaching  as  to  Offences,  Faith, 
Service  (Lk  171"10) ;  third  prediction  of  His  Death 
and  Resurrection  (Mt  2017"1U,  Mk  lO33-34,  Lk  IS-1'34) ; 
talk  about  Faith  suggested  by  the  "Withered  Fig- 
tree  (Mt  2V»-~\  Mk  11-^);  "talk  following  the 
Washing  of  the  Disciples'  Feet  (Jn  13IJ~-'U) ;  institu- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper  (Mt  2G-B"-!',  Mk  14"-"-5, 
Lk  221U- -")  ;  after  the  resurrection,  talk  with  the 
Two  Disciples  on  the  way  to  Ennnaus  (Lk  24'7'27) ; 
with  the  Apostles,  Thomas  absent  (Lk  243ti-»,  Jn 
201U'25) ;  talk  with  some  of  the  Apostles  at  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  (Jn  21  ^J ;  the  Great  Commission  (Mt 
2SUi-]!)). — (6)  Extended  discourses.  Probably  some  of 
those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  group  were  longer 
in  reality  than  in  report.  But  of  the  longer  dis- 
courses with  the  chosen  few  we  have  the  following  : 
the  Mission  and  Instruction  of  the  Twelve  (Mt 
101-42,  Mk  G7-'3,  Lk  9'-e)  ;  on  Humility,  Offences, 
Forgiveness  (Mt  181"30,  Mk  933"50,  Lk  946'5U) ;  dis- 
course on  the  Mount  of  Olives  on  His  Second 
Coming  and  the  Final  Judgment  (Mt  24.  25,  Mk  13, 
Lk  217"38) ;  the  Farewell  Discourse  and  Prayer  (Jn 
14-17). 

3.  Public  addresses. — Of  these  we  may  again  in 
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a  general  way  distinguish  three  groups,  according 
to  the  extent  either  of  the  actual  discourse  or  of 
the  form  in  which  we  have  it.  (1)  Discourses 
mentioned  with  some  general  description  or  re- 
mark, hut  with  little  or  no  detail  of  contents. 
Here  we  have  :  the  beginning  of  His  ministry  (Mt 
4",  Mk  l14- 16,  Lk  4"- ") ;  the  sermon  at  Nazareth 
(Lk  41"-28) ;  the  first  preaching  tour  in  Galilee  (Mt 
4s3-  w,  Mk  l39,  Lk  4") ;  at  Capernaum  (Mk  21- 2-  ", 
Lk  517) ;  the  second  preaching  tour  in  Galilee  (Lk 
81"3) ;  at  Nazareth  again  (Mt  1354'58,  Mk  61"6) ;  the 
third  preaching  tour  in  Galilee  (Mt  9*1-38,  Mk  6  ) ; 
a  tour  alone  after  sending  out  the  Twelve  (Mt  ll1) ; 
teaching  and  journeying  (Lk  1310'  --,  cf.  Mt  19  , 
Mk  101) ;  teaching  in  the  Temple  (Mk  ll1'1*,  Lk 

1947.  48  2137.  38), 

(2)  Short  occasional  discourses.  Of  these  there 
are  a  great  number  and  variety,  spoken  sometimes 
to  great  multitudes,  sometimes  to  groups,  but 
publicly  :  on  Blasphemy  (Mt  IS32"87,  Mk  Ziy''M) :  on 
Signs  (Mt  1238"48) ;  latter  part  of  discourse  on  Eat- 
ing with  Unwashen  Hands,  and  Traditions  (Mt 
15'"-™  Mk  71"23) ;  on  Signs  again  (Mt  16'-\  Mk 
811- 12) ;  on  Demons  and  Signs  again  (Lk  ll14"™} ;  on 
Cunfes-dun,  Worldliness,  Watchfulness  (Lk  12) ; 
on  Repentance,  witli  parable  of  the  Barren  Fig- 
tree  (Lk  IS1"") ;  on  the  Good  Shepherd  (Jn  10'-,d) ; 
on  His  Messiahship  and  Relations  with  the  Father 
(Jn  lO33"38) ;  Sabbath  Healing,  parables  of  Mustard 
Seed  and  Leaven  (Lk  1310-1) ;  on  the  Salvation  of 
the  Elect  (Lk  1323-30) ;  Lament  over  Jerusalem  (Lk 
1334.  as) .  on  Counting  the  Cost  of  Following  Him 
(Lk  l4i5"3S)  ;  reproof  of  the  Pharisees,  with  parable 
of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  (Lk  I6U"31) ;  on  the 
Coming  of  the  Kingdom  (Lk  1720"37);  on  Prayer, 
with  parables  of  the  Importunate  Widow,  and  of 
the  Pharisee  and  Publican  (Lk  181"14)  ;  the  col- 
loquies with  His  critics  in  the  Temple,  on  His 
Authority,  on  the  Tribute  to  Caesar,  on  the  Resur- 
rection, on  the  Great  Commandment,  on  the  Son 
of  David  (Mt  2123-22*;,  Mk  ll"-^37,  Lk  20); 
remarks  on  Belief  and  Unbelief  (Jn  1244"5U). 

(3)  Extended  discourses.  Only  a  few  of  the  great 
discourses  of  our  Lord  are  reported  in  extenso  :  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  ( Mt  5-7,  Lk  617"49)— in  a  sense 
public,  though  addressed  primarily  to  the  disciples  ; 
discourse  at  the  feast  in  Jerusalem  on  His  Rela- 
tions with  the  Father  (Jn  51U"47) ;  on  John  the 
Baptist  and  suggested  topics  (Mt  ll7"30,  Lk  7M_35) ; 
the  first  great  group  of  parables,  the  Sower,  etc. 
(Mt  131"83,  Mk  41'34,  Lk  84"18);  discourse  in  the 
synagogue  at  Capernaum  on  the  Bread  of  Life  (Jn 
lr-'w) ;  colloquy  in  the  Temple  on  His  Mission  (Jn 
7.  8) ;  second  great  group  of  parables,  the  Lost 
Sheep,  etc.  (Lk  lS'-lT10) ;  last  public  discourse, 
Denunciation  of  the  Pharisees  (Mt  231"39,  Mk  1238'40. 
Lk  SO45"47). 

ii.  Some  Characteristics.- A  survey  of  the 
discourses  of  Jesus  presents  in  a  general  way  some 
of  their  characteristics,  which  may  be  summarily 
outlined  as  follows: 

1.  Their  great  variety.  (1)  Of  occasion.  (2)  Of 
contents.     (3)  Of  form. 

2.  Their  wonderful  charm.  (1)  Of  personality 
—even  in  the  report:  how  much  more  in  Hfs 
presence!     (2)  Of  sympathy.     (3)  Of  manner. 

3.  Their  authority.  (1)  Consciousness  of  God. 
(2)  helf- assertion. 

4.  Their  power.  (1)  '  Magnetism  "—personality, 
demeanour,  tone.  (2)  Thought— then  and  ever- 
more. 

n»LV™AT7v  ~Br»du^  narmonV  "J  the  Gospels,  and  Lectures 
Tii/TntS .^-"T"1;  9"k,  Harmony  of  the  Gospel*;  Weiss, 
iZ  3  T  :c  er'  T£e  "  ani*  o/Jesns  ;  Wendt,  The  Teach- 
Brawn  F™\S-Wete;  ,¥"%?'  iH  the  Teaching  of  our  Lord  ; 
t'l T*'™  °f  «/  ^courses  and  Sayings  of  our  Lord 
oZnblt  ^'""y.fttoTwdve,  Thx  Galilean  Gosj>d,  With 
Open  Face ;  Nicoll,  Lyfe  of  Christ ;  Stalker,  Imago  Chrisii. 
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i.  Current  preconceptions  prevalent  in  lime  or  Christ, 
ii.  Inferences  to  sickness  and  disease  in  the  Gospels. 

1.  Diseased  resulting  in  physical  detect  or  incapacity. 

2.  Fever  and  allied  diseases. 

3.  Cutaneous  affections. 

4.  Dropsy. 

5.  Nervous  diseases. 

6.  Nervous  and  psychical  disorders. 

Literature. 

i.  Current  preconceptions  in  time  of 
Christ.  — Two  ideas  respecting  disease  had  a 
powerful  influence  on  conceptions  current  in  our 
Lord's  day:  (1)  The  belief  that  all  sickness  and 
physical  disease  and  pain  were  penalties  imposed 
as  the  result  of  sin ;  (2)  the  idea  that  demonic 
agency  was  concerned  with  all  human  suffering. 
These  kindred  and  allied  ideas  have  been  common 
among  ancient  peoples,  and  weie  strongly  de- 
veloped among  the  Babylonians,  Persians,  and 
Greeks. 

Sayce,  in  his  Hibbert  Lectures  (310,  334-5),  gives  evidence  ol 
the  ancient  Akkadian  belief  that  disease  and  sickness  were 
caused  by  specific  malevolent  spirits  which  possessed  the  person. 
The  demons  had  been  eaten  with  the  food,  drunk  with  the  water, 
or  inbreathed  from  the  air ;  and  until  the  evil  power  had  been 
expelled  the  victim  had  no  chance  of  recovery  Exorcism  was 
effected  by  the  sorcerer-priest,  the  intermediary  beLween  man- 
kind and  the  spiritual  world,  using  magic  spells  consisting  of 
the  names  of  deities,  the  name  signifying  the  personality  of 
the  god,  who  was  compelled  by  this  use  of  the  name  to  attend 
to  the  exorcist. 

Among  the  Semites  any  mysterious  natural  ob- 
ject or  occurrence  appealing  strongly  to  the  im- 
agination or  exciting  sentiments  of  awe  and 
reverence  was  readily  taken  as  a  manifestation 
either  of  Divine  or  of  demonic  life  (W.  E.  Smith, 
7^5 119  ft. ).  The  demons,  if  offended,  avenged  them- 
selves by  sending  various  forms  of  disease.  Indi- 
cations are  found  in  the  Gospels  that  such  ideas 
were  not  extinct  in  the  time  of  Christ.  The  old 
Semitic  strain  of  conception  was  modified  and 
quickened  by  contact  with  Babylonian,  Persian, 
and  Grecian  peoples,  and  prevailed  with  consider- 
able force  in  the  later  Judaism.  The  NT  reflects 
the  ideas  of  a  time  when  the  older  conceptions 
were  breaking  up,  but  had  not  yet  disappeared. 

Our  Lord  gives  no  sanction  to  any  such  thought 
of  disease,  and  when  the  disciples  betrayed  their 
mode  of  thought  (Jn  92)  He  took  occasion  to  com- 
bat the  ancient  superstition.  Although  He  did 
frequently  mark  sin  as  the  cause  of  much  physical 
weakness  and  disease  (see  art.  Impotence),  yet 
He  denies  that  all  sickness  was  penal  in  character. 
Other  ends  were  in  the  Divine  purview  besides  the 
punishment  of  personal  sin  (Jn  93).  In  St.  Lukes 
Gospel  high  fever  seems  to  be  attributed  by  impli- 
cation to  an  evil  agency,  and  Jesus  is  said  to  have 
rebuked  (eW^re*)  the  fever  (Lk  4s8-39);  but 
probably  this  must  be  explained  as  a  reflexion  of 
the  current  preconceptions.  In  Lk  13lb  no  refer- 
ence is  necessarily  made  to  sin  having  given  power 
to  Satan  to  afflict  the  woman.  Demons  were/ 
associated  with  disordered  conditions  of  »umJn  * 
life,  as  disease  and  infirmity :  with  dumbness  (Mk 
917,  Lk  93S),  with  deafness  and  dumbness  (Mk  9  ), 
with  blindness  and  dumbness  (Mt  123i),  and  with 
epilepsy  (Mk  l26  920,  Lk  93y).  These  physical  de- 
fects are  not  necessarily  manifestations  of  demonic 
influence,  but  are  regarded  as  in  close  alliance 
witli  them.  In  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  also,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  a  distinction  is  recorded  as  made  oy 
Jesus  between  the  exorcism  of  demons  and  ordin- 
ary cures   {ii<p&\\w  Salvia  ical  Idneis  o\irore\w,   LK 

IS3-).*    See,  further,  art.  Demon. 

*  Hobart  (Medical  Language  of  St.  Luke)  and  other  wj1"™ 
claim  to  trace  in  the  writings  of  the  Third  Evangelist  tne 
influence  of  a  medical  training.  But  the  argument  may  w 
easily  pressed  hey  on  d  the  truth.  St.  Lukes  style  and  vocohuiarj 
have  many  affinities  with  classical  Greek,  and  many  or  W« 
medical  expressions  he  uses  occur  in  the  LXX,  ana  may  "a 
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ii.  References  in  the  Gospels  to  sickness 

AND  DISEASE.— 

The  terms  employed  by  the  Evangelists  to  denote  bodilv 
ailments  are —  ' 

(1)  iM™*,  literally  irant  of  strength  (*  priv.  and  rfi»«) 
primarily  denoting  weakness,  ami  usually  'infirmity'  or  'in- 
lirmitits';  in  Ac  2$S>  tr.  'diseases '  Ci-^m  &,0M;*;)-  in  Mt  8» 
tr.  'infirmities,'  and  associated  with  ,tr«;  in  ,jn  \'n  AV  and 
ItV  '  sickness ' ;  elsewhere  [Lk  &">  82  13"- 12(  j,i  501  .  ii,nrmjtv '  ■ 
associated  with  »oir«  in  Lk  44".  ' 

(J)  iMi.Xa.xi  a.  (ftctka/ra-a,  '  soften ')  denotes  : 

(a)  softness  or  effeminacy,  as  well  as  sickness ;  (b)  periodic 
and  chronic  sickness  and  consequent  languor  of  body 
The  word  is  used  in  Mt  4S*.  34  *fu  jni,  where  it  is  associ. 
ated  with  »»'*■«.  The  first  named  passage  i8  one  in 
which  the  various  ailments  that  our  Lord  healed  are 
enumerated  and  apparently  discriminated  (if.  AV  and 

(3)  vc>o;(from  ^-  'not,'  and  e-ie; '  sound  '[?])is  employed  to  in- 
dicate more  acute  and  violent  seizures  than  unlotz.a.  •  found  in 
Mt  4^- "  8"  it*  1(H,  jik  lM  315,  Lk  i*a  01;  721  yi.  In  tiie  Markan 
and  Litkan  (e\c.  Lk  4-"1)  passages  the  diseased  are  distinguished 
from  tlie  demonized. 

(4)  wrr.fta.,  a  disease  or  sickness,  Jn  54  (only). 

(5)  to!*  xxxit  U«»™;  is  a  frequent  expression  for  those  that 
were  sick,  and  in  Mk  1  ^  we  have  the  fuller  expression  mkXals 
xax£;  i^e'TxI  muuhtu;  nereis. 

Of  the  presence  of  specific  diseases  much  fuller 
indications  are  metro  or  less  distinctly  given  in  the 
OT  than  in  the  NT.  Instances  of  those  may  be 
understood  as  included  in  the  miscellaneous  cases 
of  sickness  and  disease  which  our  Lord  repeatedly 
dealt  with.  Among  them  are  various  forms  of 
skin  disease,  which  wen*  and  are  very  common  in 
the  East;  also  of  fever  and  allied  disorders,  ex- 
tending to  plague  and  pestilence  ;  diseases  of  the 
digestive  organs ;  infantile  and  senile  diseases ; 
affections  of  the  brain  or  other  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  ;  and  disordered  conditions  of  the 
psychical  side  of  human  nature.  All  of  these  are 
referred  to  in  the  OT  with  some  amount  of  definite- 
ness  as  to  symptoms. 

The  diseases  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  and  dealt 
with  in  direct  and  Divine  fashion  by  Jesus  (see  art. 
Cures),  include  cases  of  physical  defect :  fevers 
and  kindred  diseases ;  skin  diseases,  notably  that 
of  leprosy;  a  solitary  case  of  dropsy;  ailments 
and  infirmities  that  were  nervous  in  character; 
and  others  which  were  a  combination  of  nervous 
and  psychical  disorder.  These  various  afflictions 
are  not  always  to  be  certainly  identified  with  par- 
ticular forms  of  disease  with  which  modern  medical 
science  is  familiar.  The  description  of  the  cases 
is,  for  the  most  part,  far  removed  from  being 
scientific,  but  yet  enables  us  to  broadly  distin- 
guish them  from  one  another  and  to  classify  them 
with  fair  exactitude. 

1.  Diseases  resulting  in  physical  defect,  op  in- 
capacity.—(1)  Defect  in  the  organs  of specrk. — The 
case  of  the  dumb  man  recorded  in  Mt  9s2-53  was 
associated  with  features  of  mental  disturbance 
leading  the  people  to  attribute  the  dumbness 
to  demonic  possession.  'When  ("he  demon  was 
cast  out,  the  dumb  spake,'  as  though  no  physical 
defect  existed  apart  from  the  psychical  disturb- 
ance. Interesting  cases  are  known  in  which 
mental  derangement  has  been  manifested  in  an 
inhibition  of  one  of  the  senses.  Kay  {Factors  of 
an  Unsound  Mind)  gives  an  instance  in  which  the 
patient  was  unable  to  see  the  Column  in  the  Place 
Vendonie  in  Paris,  and  believed  it  to  have  been 
removed.  A  similar  inhibition,  resulting  from 
psychical  rather  than  physical  causes,  might  be 
applied  to  the  organs  of  speech. 

(2)  Defect  in  the  organs  of  sense.— Among  defects 
notably 'common  in  the  East  is  that  of  blindness 
(see  art.  Sight,  B).     Deafness  is  usually  accom- 

come  to  the  Evanjrelist  from  that  source.  The  varied  terms 
applied  to  the  lunatic  (or  epileptic)  and  the  demonized,  which 
five  a  plausibility  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Evangelist  dis- 
tinguished between  these  ailments,  are  found  not  in  Luke,  but  in 
Matthew  (see  art.  Lunatic). 
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causedoryitdU,;i!;"';"'  ^JV^eed  often  the  main 
cause  or  it-the  term  deaf-mute  thus  accurately 
descnbmg  the  limitation.    See  Deaf  and  Dumb 

-In  Mt  1--- blindness  and  dumbness  are  combined, 
together  with  mental  disturbance.  In  this  case 
the  restoration  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  casting  out  of 
the  demon  but  as  a  healing  ((Vw»),  indicat- 
ing that  there  was  serious  physical  defect  to  ho 
remedied.  Mt  17»-=»  =  Mk  <V=LU  S-«  records 
a  case  in  which  both  deafness  and  dumbness  were 
found  along  with  epilepsy  and  periodical  mental 
derangement.  Mt.  and  Lk.  do  not  give  the 
features  of  deafness  and  dumbness,  but  confine 
themselves  to  the  mental  features,  which  they  do 
not  describe  so  fully  as  Mark.  Mk  l32-'-"  Is  «. 
peculiarly  interesting  instance  of  deafness  com- 
bined with  incapacity  of  speech.  The  description 
is  K<i3<pbu  nal  v.oyt\d\ov.  The  deafness  might  give 
rise  to  the  stammering,  and  the  fact  that  total 
dumbness  had  not  resulted  rather  points  to  a  com- 
paratively early  stage  of  the  affliction.  The  si"iis 
employed  by  Jesus  in  the  healing  are  exactly 
adapted  to  reach  the  intelligence  of  such  a  defect- 
bound  soul  (see  art.  Cures). 

2.  Fever  and  allied  diseases.— Various  diseases 
of  a  kindred  nature  to  fever  were  common  in 
the  East  and  from  the  earliest  times,  and  were 
probably  not  very  rigorously  distinguished  from 
each  other  :  fever,  ague,  and' a  wasting  disease  re- 
sembling Mediterranean  fever.  The  NT  speaks  of 
TrvptTos,  'fever,'  in  Lk  4iia  and  Jn  45'2.  The  term 
in  Mt  814  and  Mk  l30  is  Trvpicaovaa  ;  while  in  Lk  4;:« 
the  illness  of  Peter's  wife's  mother  is  spoken  of 
(possibly  with  a  reference  to  the  division  made 
by  the  Greeks  into  greater  and  lesser  fevers)  as 
one  in  which  the  patient  was  awexo^-ivyj  jrvpcT$ 
fAeyaKy,  indicating  a  continued  and  probably  malig- 
nant fever,  rather  than  an  intermittent  feverish 
attack  such  as  characterizes  ague.  The  super- 
normal feature  of  the  healing  consisted  in  the 
immediacy  of  the  recovery  without  the  regular 
debility  following  the  disease.  The  ailment  de- 
scribed in  the  Gospels  was  probably  a  form  of 
malarial  fever  which  prevailed  in  the  valleys  of 
Palestine  and  round  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

3.  Skin  diseases.— The  OT  bears  witness  to 
the  prevalence  in  Palestine  of  many  forms  of 
cutaneous  disease,  and  the  writings  of  travellers 
and  eye-witnesses  testify  to  the  fact  that  these 
are  still  fearfully  common,  being  perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  malady  of  the  East.  These  varieties 
of  skin  disease  are  not  referred  to  in  the  NT,  the 
only  one  in  evidence  there  being  that  most  dreaded 
afi'ection  of  the  skin,  which  was  also  in  the  worse 
forms  a  serious  constitutional  malady  affecting  the 
whole  organism,  which  bears  the  name  leprosy 
(wh.  see). 

4.  A  solitary  case  of  dropsy  is  recorded  in  Lk 
14-,  described  as  vdpwirtKds.  No  arcount  is  given  of 
the  trouble,  the  controversy  with  the  Pharisees 
regarding  the  right  use  of  the  Sabbath  being  the 
main  interest.  No  indication  is  given  as  to  the 
seat  of  the  disease  which  caused  the  dropsy, 
whether  kidneys,  heart,  or  liver. 

5.  Diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  —  Out 
of  22  cases  of  healing  wrought  by  Jesus  upon 
individuals,  8,  and  most  probably  10,  are  to  be 
classed  among  nervous  disorders,  either  with  or 
without  the  complication  of  psychical  disturb- 
ance. The  general  exorcisms  which  mark  our 
Lord's  career  are  of  the  same  order,  and  among 
the  general  healings  of  sickness  and  infirmity 
which  are  recorded  some  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  be  of  the  same  character,  and  possibly., 
many  of  them  were  purely  nervous  or  hysterical 
afflictions.  Disease  of  brain  centres  or  of  the  nerve 
may  also  account  for  some  of  the  cases  of  blindness. 


The  attempt,  however,  to  show  (1)  that  our  Lords 
healings  may  be  all  reduced  to  cases  of  hysteria 
and  of  temporary  nervous  disorder,  such  as  readily 
yield  to  treatment  by  known  therapeutic  remedies, 
and  (2)  that  these  are  the  best  attested  of  the 
miracles,  signally  fails  (see  art.  MIRACLES);  and 
yet  it  may  be  freely  recognized  that  many  of  the 
ailments  cured  by  Jesus  belonged  to  the  nervous 
category.  It  still  remains  that  those  who  desire 
to  minimize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  super-normal 
powers  of  Jesus  are  not  helped  by  these  facts,  for 
in  order  to  deal  effectively  with  these  troubles  He 
must  not  only  have  removed  the  disturbing  cause 
in  the  psychical  nature,  but  also  brought  a  Divine 
power  to  bear  on  the  whole  nervous  system,  dis- 
persing in  some  cases  organic  defect  and  disease. 
Under  this  head  are  included— 

(1)  Paralysis  or  Palsij  (see  art.  PARALYSIS). 

(2)  Epilepsy.  The  cases  in  the  NT  of  this  dis- 
tressing nervous  malady  are  complicated  with 
forms  of  mental  disturbance  {see  art.  LUNATIC). 
But  it  may  be  supposed  that  among  those  who 
were  regarded  as  possessed  and  whose  restoration 
was  included  under  the  general  exorcisms,  some 
were  cases  of  simple  epilepsy  (wh.  see). 

(3)  Probably  the  two  cases  of  general  impotence 
must  lie  included  here — mentioned  in  Jn  52- ,J  and 
Lk  1311"17  (see  art.  Impotence). 

(4}  In  all  likelihood  also  the  man  with  the 
withered  hand  was  one  nervously  afflicted.  The 
case  is  recorded  in  Mt  12*-",  Mk  31"5,  Lk  C8"".  The 
incapacity  and  wasting  might  be  due  to  («)  infantile 
paralysis,  the  disease  arresting  the  development 
and  growth  of  tissue,  leaving  the  limb  shrunk  and 
withered  ;  or  (b)  it  may  have  been  congenital ;  or 
(c)  it  might  be  due  to  some  direct  injury  to  the 
main  nerve  of  the  limb,  preventing  its  proper 
nutrition. 

Among  the  halt  and  withered  of  Jn  5'1  probably 
there  were  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism,  joint 
diseases,  and  other  wasting  ailments,  in  many 
instances  complicated  with  nervous  exhaustion 
and  weakness,  if  not  with  positive  disease. 

6.  Nervous  and  psychical  diseases.  —  Cases 
of  lunacy,  of  epilepsy  combined  with  insanity 
and  perhaps  those  allied  with  idiocy,  and  others 
generally  described  as  instances  of  demonic  posses- 
sion are  given  in  the  Gospels,  and  are  to  be  recog- 
nized as  having  a  twofold  causation,  on  the  one 
side  physical,  on  the  other  psychical ;  and  the 
problem  as  to  which  of  these  is  primary  in  any 
particular  case  is  not  to  be  lightly  determined.  In 
this  connexion  arises  the  outstanding  question  as 
to  the  possibility  of  a  genuine  spiritual  possession 
(see  art.  Lunatic),  a  matter  which  may  well 
remain  with  us  for  some  time  yet  as  a  challenge 
both  to  medical  and  to  theological  investigation. 
The  siience  of  anthropology  may  throw  much 
light  upon  it,  and  possibly  in* the  course  of  further 
inquiry  some  of  the  conclusions  of  that  science  may 
be  found  in  need  of  serious  modification. 

Literature.— For  facts  relating  to  the  nature  and  spread  of 
disease  in  Oriental  lands,  and  especially  in  Syria,  consult  Hirsch, 
Handbook  of  Historical  Pathology  (Sydenham  Soe.  Tr.) ; 
Macgowan  in  Jewish  Intelligence  and  Journal  of  Missionary 
Labours,  1846;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  pp.  140-149  356 
and,  for  leprosy,  eh.  43  ;  also  consult  generally  '  Krankheiten'' 
in  HerzogB  PRE*;  Jahn,  Archmolo/,ia  Biblica,  pt.  i.  ch.  xii.  ; 
J.  Risdon  Bennett,  Diseases  of  Bible  ;  Hobart,  Medical  Lan- 
9)<-aje  of  St.  Luke  ;  Mason  Good,  Stud,/  of  Medicine  ■  art  bv 
Macahster  on 'Medicine'  in  Hastings'  DB.  For  Talmudic  con- 
w,W  k  te8^  £nd  medical  treatment  in  vogue,  see 
w  underbar,  Biblisch-Talmudische  Medic!,,. 

moii     a   ™  T-  H-  Wright. 

1HSM.—1.  The  only  place  in  the  NT  (EV)  where 
this  word  is  found  is  in  the  record  of  the  betrayal 
Mk  S  glV6n  by  tW0  °f  the  Svn°Ijtists  (Mt  26^, 

IMK  14-w],  but  in  Mt  20-u  vulg.  has  paropsis,  for  which  see 


below)  is  that  of  a  diminutive,  although  there  Sb  no  example  of 
a  cognate  or  simpler  form  (see  Liddell  and  Scott,  8.V.).  With  it 
we  may  compare  the  diminutive  -J-a^e*  (Jn  V&titr.)  in  the  latest 
Apostolic  account  of  the  same  period  of  Jesus'  life.  The  use  of 
this  word,  as  well  as  of  another  (i/^a.-nm)  occurring  in  the 
same  context,  by  these  two  authors  would  seem  to  prove  beyond 
doubt  a  close  literary  relationship  between  their  writings— not 
indeed,  a  relationship  of  direct  inter-dependence  (cf.  Wright's 
Synopsis  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek,  p.  140),  but  rather  one  of 
common  dependence  upon  the  same  or  kindred  sources,  oral  or 
written  (cf.  the  'anonymous  fragment'  «**,«  iym  situ,  ia.S&u' 
Mt  26-G).  ' 

A  comparative  study  of  the  four  records  which 
tell  of  Jesus'  reference  to  His  impending  betrayal 
brings  to  light  some  not  unimportant  minor  differ- 
ences, and  at  the  same  time  reveals  the  agreement 
of  all  the  writers  in  the  belief  that  He  knew  of 
the  intentions  of  Judas,  and  warned  the  latter 
against  the  dark  deed.  To  the  Markan  account 
which  makes  Jesus  answer  the  anxious  question  of 
His  disciples  (m^"  eyd ;)  by  the  vague  statement, 
'(it  is)  one  of  the  twelve  who  is  (now)  dipping  with 
me  in  the  dish,'  which  is  equivalent  to  the  previous 
6  icdlwv  (jl£t  ifiov  (v.1B ;  on  this,  however,  cf.  Gould's 
St.  Mark,  ad  loc.),  St.  Matthew  not  only  adds  a 
more  distinct  note  by  employing  the  aorist  (<?/i/3d^as) 
instead  of  the  present  Middle  (e^pairrA^evos),  by 
which  he  evidently  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of 
time,  but  he  also  informs  us  that  Jesus  gave  a 
direct  affirmative  reply  (<ri>  eiras)  to  Judas  ques- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  St.  Luke  agrees  with  St. 
Mark  in  leaving  out  all  reference  to  an  indication 
of  the  traitor  beyond  the  statement  that  one  of 
those  present  at  the  meal  (iwl  ttjz  Tpair^s,  Lk  2281) 
was  guilty,  while  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
agrees  with  St.  Matthew  in  making  Jesus,  by  a 
sign  (iKetvis  etrriv  $  e'7u>  pd\pta  to  ^w^ttoj'  ical  Sdxroi 
avTy,  Jn  132q),  point  him  out  to  his  fellow-disciples. 

One  thing  seems  to  emerge  clearly  from  the 
fourfold  account,  there  was  but  one  Tp$p\iov  on 
the  table,  and  each  one  dipped  his  bread  into  it 
as  he  ate  (see  O.  Holtzmann's  Leben  Jesu,  Eng. 
tr.  p.  458).  This  dish  contained  a  sour-sweet 
sauce  (Jppiin),  which  was  composed  of  '  a  cake  of 
fruit  beaten  up  and  mingled  with  vinegar '  (see 
Encyc.  Bibl.  art.  'Passover,  §17";  cf.,  however, 
B.  Weiss'  The  Life  of  Christ,  iii.  p.  279).  Into  the 
sauce  pieces  of  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs 
were  dipped  and  handed  round  by  the  chief  person 
of  the  assembled  party,  which  was  evidently  pre- 
liminary to  the  general  partaking  of  the  dish  (cf. 
per  dfiov,  Mt  26s8  =  Mk  1420).  It  seems  that  this 
was  a  custom  of  late  introduction  into  the  Passover 
rite,  and  that  it  was  intended  to  enrich  the  mean- 
ing of  the  feast  by  a  symbolic  reference  to  the 
brick-making  period  of  Israel's  Egyptian  bondage 
(see  art.  '  Passover'  in  Hastings'  DB  iii.  p.  691b). 

Most  scholars  have  sought  to  establish  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  Jesus  and  Judas  at  this  Passover 
feast  from  the  incidents  referred  to  by  all  four 
Evangelists  (cf.  Edersheim's  Life  and  Times  of 
Jestts  the  Messiah,  ii.  pp.  493-507  ;  art.  '  Apostle 
John'  in  Hastings'  DB  ii.  p.  68Ia  ;  Farrar's  Life 
of  Christ,  ii.  284ft".  etc.).  The  variety  of  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  shows  how  impossible  it  is  to  settle 
a  question  of  the  kind.  If,  indeed,  opposite  each 
triclinium  at  the  table  there  had  been  a  rp6p\iov, 
then  the  answer  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples'  questions 
would  show  clearly  that  Judas  reclined  immedi- 
ately on  His  left.  This,  however,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  is  not  probable  ;  and  the  only 
data  by  which  an  approximately  correct  impression 
may  be  received  lie  in  the  words  spoken  by  Jesus 
to  Judas  himself,  and  recorded  partly  by  bt. 
Matthew  and  partly  by  St.  John  (cf.  Mt  26*  and 
Jn  1327ff-).  It  seems  more  than  probable  that  the 
traitor  reclined  somewhere  in  close  proximity  to 
Jesus,  that  their  hands  met  as  both  dipped  together 
into  the  dish  (cf.  the  use  of  the  Middle  voice  by  bt. 
Mark ;  see  Bengel's  Gnomon  of  NT  on  Mk  14  ). 
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and  that  in  this  way  Jesus  was  able  to  convey 
privately  to  Judas  the  fact  that  He  knew  of  the 
fattens  intention. 

2.  A  very  good  example  of  the  way  in  which 
the  didactic  sayings  of  Jesus  were  caught  up  and 
handed  down  by  His  different  hearers  is  afforded 
by  the  Mattha?an  and  Lukan  versions  of  the  words 
by  which  He  denounced  the  legal  quibbling  and 
Pharisaic  hypocrisy  of  His  day  (Mt  23"\  Lk  ll"7ff-). 
There  is  just  sufficient  identity  both  in  language 
and  sense  to  guarantee  the  genuineness  of  the 
teaching.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a,  marked 
variety  in  details  as  to  locality,  wording,  and  even 
as  to 'the  particular  objective  of  Jesus'  remarks. 
According  to  St.  Luke,  Jesus  denounces  the 
Pharisees,  while  a  guest  in  the  house  of  one  of 
their  number,  for  their  punctiliousness  in  keeping 
the  outside  of  their  vessels  clean,  their  own  hearts 
all  the  time  being  full  of  uncleanncss.  The  con- 
trast is  between  the  outside  of  their  utensils  (rb 
t£wdev  .  .  toi"  TrivaKos)  and  their  own  inner  lives 
or  characters  (rb  6t  leudev  i>pu>vt  Lk  11J!!).  Here 
we  may  notice  that  the  word  translated  '  platter ' 
is  the  word  used  to  denote  the  flat  dish  (EV 
'charger')  on  which  (tVi  jrlvaKi)  the  Baptist's  head 
was  sent  to  Herodias  (Mt  148- "  =  Mk  rj*3- »).  On 
the  other  hand,  St.  Matthew  makes  Jesus  utter 
this  discourse  to  '  the  multitudes  and  to  his 
disciples'  in  the  Temple  (Mt  231,  cf.  241).  The 
denunciation  is  more  sustained  and  rhetorical,  as 
becomes  the  situation.  When  the  writer  comes  to 
the  contrast  spoken  of  above,  he  makes  Jesus 
institute  one  between  the  outside  of  the  dish  and 
its  contents,  looked  on  as  the  outcome  of  rapacity 
and  gluttony  (eg  apirayrjs  Kai  anpafflas).  This  is 
again  more  suitable  to  the  word  he  employs,  which 
is  the  only  place  in  the  NT  where  it  is  found  (t6 
QuBcv      .       tt)s  irapo\f/iSos  stands  opposite  to  ZawOev 

=  rb   tvrbs   .    .    .    -rfjs    irapo^iSos,    see    Mt   23^-;    cf., 
however,  WH's  text  in  Mt  23-*). 

The  word  -rape-J.:?  was  originally,  in  Attic.  Greek,  used  of 
entrees  or  dainties  (see  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.c).  It  afterwards 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  four-cornered  ('quadranjrulum  et 
quadrilaterumvas,'  see  art.  'Meals'  in  Encyc.  Bibl.  iii.  2998,  n.  1) 
dish  in  which  they  were  served  ;  and,  lastly,  it  became  a  name 
for  dishes  generally  used  at  table. 

In  both  these  cases  of  variation  it  is  possible  to 
see  the  hand  of  the  editor  carefully  compiling  and 
arranging  his  materials  before  their  publication  in 
permanent  form.  J.  K.  Willis. 

DISPERSION  (fcoflrropd).— The  word  (BV  of  Jn 
l35,  Ja  l1,  1  P  l1)  is  a  collective  term  denoting 
either  the  Jews  resident  outside  their  native 
country,  or  the  lands  in  which  they  lived. 

1.  The  Pharisees  and  chief  priests  sent  officers  to 
arrest  our  Lord,  and  He  told  them  that  in  a  little 
while  He  would  go  where  they  could  not  find  Him 
or  be  able  to  come  to  Him.  The  Jews  who  were 
present  asked  where  He  could  possibly  go  that 
they  could  not  find  Him.  Would  He  go  to  the 
'dispersion  among  the  Creeks'  (m  tt\v  Siaairopav 
tZ>»  'ZWtywv)*  and  teach  the  Greeks?  i.e.  would 
He  make  the  dispersed  Jews  a  st;n  ting-point  for 
teaching  the  Greeks?  Narrow-minded  .lews,  dis- 
tinct from  'the  people'  <o  «xXos)  of  w.si'«,  they 
would  not  dream  of  defiling  themselves  by  going 
out  and  mixing  with  Gentiles,  and  they  sarcastic- 
ally suggested  that  that  was  the  only  way  in  which 
Jesus  could  escape  them. 

2.  It  is  unnecessary  in  this  article  to  deal  fully 
with  the  history  and  fortunes  of  the  Dispersion  ; 
but  a  very  brief  sketch  may  be  useful.  In  the 
time  of  Christ  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  were  to 
be  found  in  six  main  colonies:  Babylonia,  Egypt, 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Home. 

(a)  Babylonia.—  The  Jews  in  the  far  East  were 
*  For  the  genitive,  cf.  1  P  l1. 
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the  descendants  of  those  who  remained  when  small 
bodies  returned  under  Zerubbabel  and  Ezra.  And 
their  numbers  were  afterwards  increased  by  a 
transportation  of  Jews  to  Babylonia  and  Hyreania 
under  Artaxerxes  in.  Ochus  (358-338).  Many 
have  thought  that  1  P  5ia  refers  to  a  community 
of  Christians  among  the  Jews  in  Babylon  ;  but 
this  is  improbable  (see  Hort,  1  Peter,  pp.  5f.,  167- 
170).  From  Babylon,  Jews  moved  in  many  direc- 
tions to  Elam  (cf.  Is  11"),  Persia,  Media,  Armenia, 
and  Cappadocia.  The  Bahylonian  Jews  were  the 
only  portion  of  the  Diaspora  which  maintained  its 
Judaism  more  or  less  untouched  by  the  Hellenism 
which  permeated  the  AVest.  Their  remoteness, 
however,  did  not  prevent  the  loyal  payment  of  the 
annual  Temple-tax,  which  was  collected  at  Ne- 
hardea  and  Nisibis  and  sent  to  Jerusalem  (see 
below). 

(6)  Egypt.  — Jews  hail  migrated  to  Egypt  as  early 
as  586,  when  Johanan  son  of  Kareah  conducted  a 
small  body  of  them,  including  Jeremiah,  to  Tah- 
panhes  (Jer  42.  43).  Jews  also  settled  (Jer  441)  in 
Migdol,  Noph  (Memphis),  and  Pathros  (Upper 
Egypt).  The  great  majority  of  the  colonists  in 
Alexandria  must  have  settled  there  early  in  the 
period  of  the  Ptolemies,  in  which  case  they  may 
nave  been  among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Alex- 
ander's new  city  ;  and  they  undoubtedly  received 
special  privileges  (Jos.  c.  Apion.  ii.  4  ;  BJ  11. 
xviii.  7f.).  The  kindness  which  they  received  in 
Palestine  from  Ptolemy  I.  Soter  induced  numbers 
of  them  to  migrate  to  Egypt  during  his  reign. 
And  many  more  may  have  been  transported  as 
prisoners  of  war  during  the  subsequent  struggles 
between  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Selcucids.  liiilo 
(in  Flacc,  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  525)  less  than  ten  years 
after  our  Lord's  death  says  that  two  entire  quarters 
of  Alexandria  were  known  as  '  the  Jewish,'  and 
many  more  Jews  were  sprinkled  over  the  rest  of 
the  city.  Another  congregation  of  Jews  was 
formed  at  Leontopolis  in  the  nome  of  Heliopolis 
on  the  Eastern  border  of  the  Nile  delta.  The 
high  priest  Onias,  son  of  Simon  the  Just,  was 
granted  permission  by  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  to 
settle  there  when  he  lied  with  some  adherents  in 
173  or  170  from  his  enemies  Antiochus  iv.  Epi- 
phanes  and  the  sons  of  Tobias.  He  built  a  fort- 
ress, and  within  it  a  temple  where  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  was  carried  on.  This  continued  till  A.D. 
73,  when  the  temple  was  destroyed  by  order  of 
Vespasian  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  iii.  2,  XIV.  viii.  1  ;  BJ 
I.  ix.  4,  VII.  a.  2-4). 

(c)  Syria.  —The  Egyptian  Diaspora  had  been 
formed  largely  owing  to  the  increased  facilities 
for  travel  and  intercourse  resulting  from  Alex- 
ander's conquests.  And  the  same  causes  operated 
in  Syria.  Damascus  had  received  Israelite  colon- 
ists in  very  early  times  (1  K  20=").  In  Nero's  reign 
there  were,  according  to  .losephus  {BJ  11.  xx.  2),  no 
fewer  than  10,000  Jews  in  the  city.  Antiochus  IV. 
Epiphanes  conceded  to  the  Jews  the  right  of 
free  settlement  in  Antioch  ;  and,  owing  to  the  suc- 
cesses and  prestige  of  the  Maccabees  in  Palestine, 
the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Syria  received  a 
larger  admixture  of  Jews  than  any  other  country 
(BJ  vii.  iii.  3).  . 

(d)  Asia  Minor."— Through  Syria  Jews  passed  to 
Asia  Minor  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  Cyprus, 
Crete,  etc.,  where  from  lf.C.  130  and  onwards  they 
flourished  under  Roman  protection.  See  Hort, 
1  Peter,  Add.  note,  pp.  157-184,  and  Ac  13-20. 

(?)  Greece  —It  is  related  in  1  Mae  12-'  that  the 
Spartans  sent  a  letter  to  the  high  priest  Onias 
saying  '  it  hath  been  found  in  writing  concerning 

*  It  is  convenient  to  use  the  term,  although  its  first  known 
occurrence  is  in  Orosius  {Hut.  i.  2.  20),  A.u.  417.  He  speaks  as 
though  it  were  his  own  coinage :  '  Asia  regio  vel,  ut  propne 
dicaui,  Asia  minor.' 
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the  Spartans  and  the  Jews  that  they  are  brethren, 
and  that  they  are  of  the  stock  of  Abraham.'  This, 
though  legendary,  implies  that  there  was  at  least 
an  acquaintance  between  members  of  the  two 
races.  Jewish  inscriptions,  moreover,  have  been 
found  in  Greece  ;  and  there  were  firmly  established 
Jewish  communities  in  Thessalonica,  Berrea,  and 
Corinth  when  St.  Paul  visited  them  (Ac  17.  18). 

(/)  Rome— The  first  contact  of  the  Jews  with 
Rome  was  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees ;  embas- 
sies were  sent  by  Judas  and  Jonathan,  and  a  formal 
alliance  was  concluded  by  Simon  in  B.C.  140  (1  Mac 
14-4  1515"24).  A  few  Jews  probably  reached  Rome 
as  traders  ;  but  the  first  large  settlement  dates 
from  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey,  B.C.  63. 
Julius  and  Augustus  admitted  them  to  a  legal 
standing  throughout  the  Empire  (see  the  series 
cf  enactments  in  Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  viii.  5,  a.  1-8); 
the  latter  allowed  them  to  form  a  colony  on  the 
further  side  of  the  Tiber  ;  but  they  soon  gained  a 
footing  within  the  city,  and  had  synagogues  of 
their  own.  Tiberius  in  A.D.  19  banished  4000  to 
Sard  inia.  In  the  early  days  of  Claudius  the  Jewish 
cause  was  upheld  at  court  by  the  two  Agiippas ; 
but  before  52  '  Claudius  had  commanded  all  Jews 
to  depart  from  Rome  '  (Ac  18'-)—'  impulsore  Chresto 
assidue  tumultuantes '  (Suet.  Claud.  25).  Under 
Nero  the  Jews  in  Rome  once  more  gained  ground. 

3.  The  Jews  dispersed  in  the*e  various  settle- 
ments did  not  entirely  cut  themselves  oft'  from 
their  national  centre,  Jerusalem.  Even  the  Jews 
at  Leontopolis,  though  their  worship  was  strictly 
speaking  schismatical,  did  not  allow  their  religi- 
ous separateness  to  quench  their  national  feeling. 
They  embraced  Ciesar's  cause  in  Egypt,  contrary 
to  their  lirst  impulse,  because  of  the  injunctions  of 
Hyrcanus  the  high  priest  at  Jerusalem,  and  Anti- 
pater  the  Jewish  general  (Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  viii.  1  ; 
BJ  I.  ix.  4). 

There  were  two  important  links  which  bound 
the  Diaspora  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  their 
mother  city. 

(a)  The  annual  payment  of  the  Temple-tax  (the 
half-shekel  or  didrachni),  and  of  other  offerings. 
One  of  the  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  under 
the  Diadochi  and  afterwards  under  the  Romans 
was  that  of  coining  their  own  money  for  sacred 
purposes.  [It  was  this  sacred  coinage  that  foreign 
Jews  were  obliged  to  get  from  the  money-changers 
in  exchange  for  the  ordinary  civil  money,  when 
they  came  to  Jerusalem  for  the  festivals,  Mt  211-, 
Mk  W-,  Jn  2l4f-.  And  it  was  this  variety  of  coin- 
age that  enabled  our  Lord  to  give  His  absolutely 
simple  but  unanswerable  decision  on  what  the  Jews 
thought  was  a  dilemma ;  deep  spiritual  meaning, 
no  doubt,  underlay  His  words,  but  their  surface 
meaning  was  sufficient  to  silence  His  opponents : 
'  Render  to  C.rsar  the  civil  coin  on  which  his 
image  is  stamped,  and  render  to  God  the  sacred 
com  which  belongs  to  Him  and  His  Temple  wor- 
ship,' Mt  2231,  Mk  12",  Lk  20M].  The  sacred 
™oney  was  collected  at  different  centres  (cf.  Mt 
lj^  oi  to,  SiSpax/ia  \anfi&vovT6$)  and  carried  under 
safe  escort  to  Jerusalem  (Philo,  de  Monarch,  ii.  3). 
Josephus  relates  {Ant.  xvi.  vi.)  that  the  Jews  in 
Asia  and  Cyrene  were  ill-treated,  and  that  the 
Greeks  took  from  them  their  sacred  money  ;  but 
that  decrees  were  issued  by  Augustus,  Agrippa, 
and  two  proconsuls  to  the  effect  that  the  sacred 
iiHiney  of  the  Jews  was  to  be  untouched,  and  that 
tiicy  were  to  be  given  full  liberty  to  send  it  to 
Jci  usalem.  The  Babylonian  Jews  made  use  of  the 
two  strong  cities  Nehardea  and  Nisibis  to  store 
tln'ir  sacred  money  till  the  time  came  to  send  it  to 
lal.Mine.     'The  Jews,  depending  on  the  natural 

™fh.  °/  * jY*e  Pi*™,  deposited  in  them  the 
hal, -shekel  winch  everyone,  by  the  custom  of  our 
country,  offers  to  God,  and  as  many  other  dedi- 


catory offerings  (Ava.&^a.ra)  as  there  were  •  for 
they  made  use  of  these  cities  as  a  treasury,  whence 
at  the  proper  time  they  were  transmitted  to  Jeru- 
salem' (Ant.  xvm.  ix.  1).  Such  priestly  dues  as 
consisted  of  sacrilicial  flesh,  which  could  not  be 
sent  to  Jerusalem,  were  paid  to  any  priest  if  there 
happened  to  be  one  at  hand  (Challa,  iv.  7-9,  n  ■ 
Yadaim,  iv.  3  ;  Chidlin,  x.  1  ;  Terumoth,  ii.  4).      ' 

(6)  The  pilgrimages  made  to  Jerusalem  by  im- 
mense numbers  of  foreign  Jews  at  the  three  annual 
festivals — Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles. 
Josephus  says  that  Cestius  Gallus  had  a  census 
made  during  the  Passover,  and  the  priests  reckoned 
2,700,000  people  (BJ  VI.  ix.  3),  in  round  numbers 
three  millions  (id.  II.  xiv.  3). 

In  reading  the  Acts  it  is  evident  that,  had  there 
been  no  foreign  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  the  rapid 
progress  of  Christianity  could  not  have  been  wh;it 
it  was.  At  the  feast  of  Pentecost  there  were 
gathered  Jews  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  Dia- 
spora—the far  and  near  East,  Europe,  and  Africa ; 
and  soon  afterwards  Jews  received  Apostolic 
teaching  at  many  centres,  and  when  converted 
helped  to  spread  it  throughout  the  known  world. 
But  it  is  important  to  remember  that  before  that 
time  One  greater  than  the  Apostles  came,  more 
than  once,  into  immediate  contact  with  the  masses 
of  pilgrims  who  visited  Jerusalem  for  the  festivals. 
As  a  boy  of  twelve  He  first  met  them  (Lk  24-),  and 
He  probably  attended  many  festivals  in  the  18 
years  which  intervened  before  His  ministry  (see 
v.41).  At  a  Passover  He  displayed  to  them  His 
Divine  indignation  at  the  desecration  of  God's 
sanctuary  (Jn  213"17),  and  many  believed  on  Him 
when  they  saw  His  miracles  (v.-3).  It  would  seem 
as  though  the  longing  seized  Him  to  bring  all  these 
thousands  of  foreigners  to  His  allegiance  at  one 
stroke,  by  revealing  to  them  His  true  nature.  If 
we  may  say  it  reverently,  it  must  have  been  a 
temptation  to  Him  to  send  them  back  over  man}' 
countries  to  tell  all  men  that  God  had  become 
man.  But  His  own  Divine  intuition  restrained 
Him  (w.241-).  Immediately  before  another  Passover 
He  saw  the  crowds  moving  along  the  load  on  their 
way  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  they  came  to  Him,  and 
He  fed  them  (Jn  G4"").  Here,  again,  the  tempta- 
tion offered  itself  in  their  wish  to  make  Him  king ; 
but  He  resisted  it,  and  was  able  to  persuade  them 
to  leave  Him  (614t-)-  At  a  feast  of  Pentecost  (so 
Westcott)  He  suddenly  appeared  in  their  midst 
at  Jerusalem,  and  many  believed  Him  to  be  the 
Messiah  when  they  heard  His  preaching  (Jn  7" 
:i»-3i.jof.j  yet  again  at  a  Passover  the  crowds  of 
pilgrims  gave  Him  another  opportunity  of  be- 
coming king  (Mt  211-a,  Mk  iv\  Lk  1935M,  Jn 
1213"15),  but  He  chose  rather  to  gain  His  kingdom 
through  death.  It  was  for  their  benefit  that  the 
inscription  upon  the  cross  was  trilingual — Aramaic, 
Greek,  and  Latin  (Jn  1920).  A  Jew  from  Africa, 
on  his  way  into  the  city,  was  forced  to  perform  an 
office  which  few  envied  him  at  the  time,  but  which 
has  never  been  forgotten  by  the  Christian  Church 
(Mk  1521).  Thus  time  after  time  the  accounts  of 
His  miracles  and  preaching,  and  finally  of  His 
patient  suffering  and  His  death,  and  perhaps  also 
reports  of  His  resurrection,  would  be  carried  back 
by  wandering  Jews  into  '  every  nation  under 
heaven.'  .  . 

I.  One  colony  of  the  Diaspora  possesses  a  special 
importance  in  connexion  with  Christianity.  Among 
the  Alexandrian  Jews  originated  the  Greek  trans- 
lation of  the  OT— the  version  used  by  our  Lord, 
the  Apostles,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  early 
Church.  It  remained  in  almost  complete  supre- 
macy among  Christians  until  it  was  superseded  by 
the  Vulgate.  See  art.  Skptuagint.  The  linport- 
ance  of  Alexandria  in  connexion  with  the  I'ourtn 
Gospel  would  be  enormous  if  the  contention  of  some 
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writers  were  true,  that  St.  John  derived  his  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos  from  Alexandrian  philosophy. 
The  doctrine,  however,  has  nrlinities  rather  with 
Jewish  than -with  Alexandrian  thought.  The  most 
that  can  he  said  is  that  St.  John  may  have  em- 
ployed the  term  because  it  already  had  a  wide 
currency  among  both  Jews  and  Creeks  (see  West- 
cott,  Gi.spcl  of  St.  John,  pp.  xv-xviii,  and  art. 
'Logos'  in  Hasting'  DB). 

Literati-re.— Besides  the  iiullinnties  cited  in  the  article  ace 
artt, 'Diaspora'  in  Hastings'  IHl  (K.Mra  Vol.).  '  l>i-.prHm/'  in 
Knew,  iiihl.  (with  the  literature  t  lit  it),  and  in  Smith's  fill 
Much  illustrative  mutter  may  bu  j;utlicivd  fmm  .Pruisli  hi*, 
tories,  especially  Sihurer,  //■//'.  See  also  K.  II.  l!<-win  Tl»- 
House  of  Sfkucits  ;  J.  1'.  JIahaffv,  Tin-  E ',„ ,.;,.• ,., ■  //,,■  /v../,  „,(V» 
A.  H.  M'Nkh.k. 

DITCH  ^^i-xos,  Mt  1:>H,  Lk  6;,> ;  rendered  'pit' 
Mt  1-2").— The  parabola  language-  of  our  Lord  in 
the  lirst  two  parallel  passages  is  .suggested  by  the 
frequency  of  danger  from  unguarded  wells,  quarries, 
and  holes.  Into  these  the  blind  easily  fell ;  and 
the  risk  increased  if  the  leader  of  the  lilind  were 
himself  blind.  The  metaphor  has  been  interpreted 
as  referring  to  Gehenna:  more  probably  it  refers 
simply  to  danger  of  hurt,  or  even  ruin,  from  wilful 
or  careless  perversion  of  the  truth  leading  to  moral 
wandering  and  fall.  For  the  idea,  cf.  Pr  19'-7 
'  Cease,  my  son,  to  hear  the  instruction  that  causeth 
to  err,'  and  St.  Paul's  taunt  of  the  Jew  as  '  a  guide 
of  the  blind '  (Ito  2la).  K.  Macpherson. 

DIYES. — The  Latin  adjective  for  'rich,'  com- 
monly employed  as  a  q uasi- proper  name  for  the 
rich  man  in  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  Kieh  Man 
and  Lazarus  (Lk  101H";;1)-  This  use  of  the  word 
Dives,  derived,  no  doubt,  from  the  Vulgate,  is 
common  in  English  literature,  and  can  be  traced 
back  at  least  to  the  time  of  Chaucer,  who,  in  The 
|  Somnour*  'fair,  lines  169,  170,  says: 
',  '  Lazar  and  Dives  liveden  diversly, 

And  divers  guerdon  hadden  they  ther-by.' 
Compare  also  Piers  the  Plowman,  pas>us  xvi.  lines 
303,  304 : 
'  And  Dives  in  his  deyntes  lyuede  •  and  in  douce  uye  ; 

And  now  he  buyeth"  hit  fui  bitere  ■  he  is  a  beggere  of  helle.' 

Although  we  are  not  concerned  in  this  article 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  parable  as  a  whole, 
we  may  yet  appropriately  refer  to  the  various 
opinions  which  have  been  held  as  to  who  was  in- 
tended by  our  Lord  under  the  figure  of  the  rich 
man. 

The  noticeable  circumstances  that  in  this  alone 
of  all  His  parables  our  Lord  names  one  of  the 
characters,  i.e.  Lazarus,  while  the  other  chief  char- 
acter, the  rich  man,  is  significantly  nameless,  and 
that  the  parable  has  no  prefatory  introduction, 
such  as  '  He  spake  another  parable,'  or  the  like, 
have  given  rise  to  the  conjecture  that  this  is  not  a 
parable  pure  and  simple,  but  that  it  is  either  a 
narrative  of  facts,  or  that  persons  more  or  less 
known  are  alluded  to  in  the  story. 

1.  Some,  as  Tertullian  and  Schleiermacher,  have 
supposed  that  in  Dives  allusion  was  made  to  Herod 
Antipas,  and  that  Lazarus  represents  John  the 
Baptist,  who  is  referred  to  in  v.w,  cf.  also  v.ls, 
where  our  Lord  speaks  about  adultery.  This, 
however,  is  surely  an  extravagant  notion  which 
scarcely  needs  refutation. 

2.  Another  equally  improbable  suggestion,  put 
forward  by  Miehaelis,  is  that  Dives  represents 
Caiaphas,  son-in-law  of  Annas,  anil  that  Lazarus 
is  Christ ;  and  so  the  live  brethren  of  the  rich  man 
are  explained  as  the  five  sons  of  Annas  (Jos.  Ant. 
xx.  ix.  1). 

3.  Closely  connected  with  this  opinion  is  another 
which  has  the  support  of  Ambrose,  Augustine, 
Teelman  (quoted  by  Trench,  Pnmhtes).  and  others, 
according  to  which,  while  Lazarus  is  Christ,  Dives 
is  the  Jewish  people  who  despised  and  rejected 


Hun  who  for  their  sakes  was  poor  and  afflicted 
1  us,  however,  is  an  allegorizing  of  the  parable 
which  though  attractive  at  lirst  sight,  will  not 
bear  close  examination. 

4.  Another  interpretation,  supported  by  Aph- 
raatcs,  Augustine  (as  an  alternative),  Gregory  the 
(treat,  and  Theophylact,  and  widely  held  in  all 
sections  of  the  Universal  Church,  is,  that  Dives- 
represents,  as  in  the  last  case,  the  Jewish  people 
but  that  Lazarus  represents  the  <  icntilcs.  Bleek' 
Godet,  ami  Alfurrl  reject  this  view,  tin;  two  latter 
saying  that  the  very  name  Lazarus  [i.r.  a  Jewish 
name)  is  against  it.  Yet,  though  not  the  primary, 
this  may  be  a  true  application  of  the  parable,  and 
is  not  lightly  to  be  set  aside. 

5.  According  to  a  tradition  alluded  to  by  Theo- 
phylact and  Kuthyniius  Zigabenus,  Dives  and 
Lazarus  were  actual  persons  known  at  the  time, 
and  our  Lord,  while  honouring  the  poor  man  by 
naming  him,  passes  over  the  guilty  rich  man's 
name  in  merciful  silence. 

6.  The  interpretation  which  best  suits  all  the 
facts  of  the  case  is  that  the  rich  man  is  a  typical 
instance  of  the  religious  leaders  of  the  people, 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  and  that  Lazarus  in  a 
representative  of  the  despised  publicans,  or  of  the 
neglected  'common  people.'  If  this  is  the  primary 
significance  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  then  we  can  see, 
as  stated  above,  that  interpretation  4  is  not  lightly 
to  be  set  aside;  for  if  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
despised  and  neglected  those  of  their  own  nation, 
much  more  would  they  contemptuously  overlook 
'sinners  of  the  Gentiles.7  Under  this  head  it  has 
been  debated  whether  Dives  is  a  typical  Pharisee 
or  a  Saddueee.  Didon  (Life  of  Chri-t),  JVlosheim, 
and  Wetstein  hold  that  he  is  <i  Saddueee,  since 
the  Pharisees  were  not  characterized  by  luxurious 
living  or  by  unbelief  ;  but  if,  with  the  majority  of 
expositors,  who  say  that  the  connexion  of  the 
parable  with  what  precedes  requires  it,  we  hold 
him  to  be  a  Pharisee,  he  is  at  least  a  Pharisee 
who,  as  Stier  says,  '  lives  as  a  Saddueee.' 

As  to  the  special  sin  of  Dives,  opinions  have 
differed.  All,  however,  concur  in  pointing  out 
that  he  is  not  accused  of  any  positive  crime, — his 
sin  is  negative.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  our  Lord 
in  the  parable  glances  back  at  what  is  said  in 
yy.iy-ni ;  yet  Dives'  chief  sin  most  evidently  was 
that  he  left  undone  the  things  which  he  ought  to 
have  done.  He  is  an  instance,  in  fact,  of  one  who 
did  not  make  to  himself  friends  of  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness.  Doubtless  the  cause  of  this 
was  his  virtual  unbelief  in  a  kingdom  of  God  here 
implying  a  brotherhood  of  all  men,  and  a  kingdom 
of  God  hereafter  implying  a  retribution. 

Euttivmius  savs  that  some  asserted  that,  according  to  a 
tradition,  the  rich  man  was  called  Ninevis;  and  Tischendorf 
(<t>:  Tent,  in  toe.)  quotes  a  scholion  ilpa*  hi  n*i;  xx't  ?eZ  n>.-.ua-.eu 
h  Ti/riv  aYTiypoLfm;  Tn-^opjx.  Nitettsf  >. iyifj.u.0* .  Further,  the  Sahidie. 
Version  adds  to  the  mention  of  the  rich  man  :  '  whose  name 
was  Ninette.'  It  has,  however,  heen  suggested  (Rendel  Harris 
Expositor,  March  1000)  that  this  name  may  have  been  evolved 
from  the  words  'hie  dives,'  or  'en  dives,'  accompanying  some 
an-ient  pictorial  representation  of  the  parable.  Harnack  (ib.), 
howeier,  has  thought  that  the  word  may  be  a  corruption  of 
■I'mt;(Finiisus  in  pseudo-Cvprian,  rfc  ]Jn.-cha  Co>npttUix,c,  17). 
and"  '1hat  since  in  Nil  Stf  Phinehas  is  said  to  be  the  son  of 
Kleazar,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  suggest  (hat  the  poor 
man  .  .  .  was  the  rich  man's  own  lather.'     See  art.  Lazahvs. 

Aluekt  Bonus. 
DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST.— 

I.  Preliminary  considerations. 
1.  The  mystery  of  Christ. 
•2.  The  movement  '  Back  to  Christ.' 
;;.  Certain  results  of  the  movement. 
II.  Bases  of  Christological  belief. 
].  Primarily  a  new  experience. 
Ll.  Analysis  of  the  experience. 

(a)  Christ's  Messianic  character. 

(b)  His  self-consciousness:  (*)  His  interior  life. 

(£)  His  method  in  teaching,  (j-)  His  sinlesa- 
ness,  (5)  His  oneness  with  God. 
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(c)  His  appeal  to  deeper  personality. 

(d)  His  teaching  and  works. 

3.  Validity  of  the  experience.  , 

III.  Beirinnings  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Person  in  the  JN  i. 

1.  General  character  of  the  doctrine. 

2.  Divine  names  applied  to  Christ.  , 

3.  Divine  properties  and  acta  attributed  to  Christ. 
4!  Divine  relations  as  to  God,  man,  the  world. 

IV.  Subsequent  development  of  NT  ideas. 

1.  History  of  the  doctrine. 

(a)  Patristic. 

(b)  Medifeval. 

(c)  Modern. 

2.  Denial  of  the  doctrine. 

(«i  Its  history  and  motive. 
(b)  Its  failure. 

Literature. 

I.  Preliminary  Considerations.— 1.  The  mys- 
tify of  Ckri&t.—The  historic  question  of  Jesus  to 
His  disciples,  'Who  do  men  say  that  I  the  Son  of 
Man  am  ? '  (Mt  1G13,  Mk  8'-'7,  Lk  9,H),  was  put  not  to 
confound,  but  to  reveal,  by  awakening  the  desire 
for  knowledge.  The  intelligent  answer  to  the 
question  preserves  the  precious  truth,  which  is 
nothing  less  than  God's  age-long  secret  about  Him- 
self.  The  disciples  had  been  nurtured  on  a  religi- 
ous literature  in  which  the  whole  national  and 
individual  future  was  seen  blending  in  one  antici- 
pation, the  coming  of  God  to  His  people  to  deliver 
and  save.  One  like  the  Son  of  Man  conies,  and 
there  is  given  to  Him  dominion  and  glory  and  a 
kingdom  which  shall  not  pass  away.  This  was 
the  figure  in  which  the  Jewish  imagination  clothed 
the  Jewish  hope.  Modern  criticism  dwells  upon 
the  factors  in  history  which  determined  the  form 
in  which  this  hope  took  shape.  The  Hebrew 
religion,  we  are  assured,  was  wrought  out  under 
constant  pressure  of  disaster.  It  was  the  religion 
of  a  proud,  brave  people,  who  were  constantly  held 
in  subjection  to  foreign  conquerors.  Hence  came 
a  quality  of  intense  hostility  to  those  tyrannous 
foes,  and  also  «.  constant  appeal  to  the  Divine 
Power  to  declare  itself.  The  hostility  and  the 
appeal  inspire  the  Messianic  Hope.  Was  there 
nothing  more  ?  Surely  behind  the  history  and  the 
imagination  lay  elemental  forces  of  the  soul. 
What  lend  essential  and  abiding  worth  both  to 
the  Hebrew  hostility  to  Gentile  oppression  and 
the  Hebrew  appeal  to  Jehovah's  rignteous  right 
hand  are  a  faith  and  a  passion  which,  if  quickened 
into  power  by  the  vicissitudes  of  history,  were 
themselves  underived  from  history,  and  native  to 
the  spirit  of  the  nation.  Nor  in  this  high  convic- 
tion do  the  Hebrews  stand  alone.  Everywhere, 
wherever  thought  has  advanced  sufficiently  near 
its  Object,  it  has  come  to  a  yearning,  at  times 
poignant,  for  closer  contact.  The  numerous  idola- 
tries of  the  lower  religions  are  simply  the  objec- 
tivation  of  this  desire.  The  no  less  numerous 
conceptions  of  Divinity  in  more  cultured  peoples 
are  clue  to  the  same  stress.  There  has  been  a 
ceaseless  demand  of  the  human  race  for  an  embodi- 
ment of  Deity.  The  demand  is  a  product  of  the 
hungry  human  heart  for  closer  communion  with 
God  and  larger  loyalty  to  Him. 

The  existence  of  an  instinct  so  universal  is  the 
guarantee  of  its  fulfilment.  The  two  considera- 
tions, that  the  Hebrew  race  had  worked  out  the 
conception  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  the  ethnic 
peoples  were  quite  familiar  with  Divine  incarna- 
tions, processes  both  present  admittedly  to  the 
mind  of  the  Early  Church,  furnish  no  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  In  themselves  they  prove  nothing 
against  a  true  Incarnation  historically  manifested, 
;i  it  can  be  shown  that  its  historical  manifestation 
Iv,  u  wllol,y  traceable  to  naturalistic  origins  in 
the  Hebrew  and  ethnic  genius.  The  presence,  in 
particular  of  many  myths  parallel  to  the  Christian 
story  need  not  mean  that  the  Christian  story  is 
itself  a  myth.  As  has  been  well  said,  <  If  the 
Christian  God  really  made  the  human  race,  would 


not  the  human  race  tend  to  rumours  and  perver- 
sions of  the  Christian  God?  If  the  centre  of  our 
life  is  a  certain  fact,  would  not  people  far  from  the 
centre  have  a  muddled  version  of  the  fact  ?  If  we 
are  so  made  that  a  Son  of  God  must  deliver  us,  is 
it  odd  that  Patagonians  (and  others)  should  dream 
of  a  Son  of  God  ? '  (Chesterton,  Religions  Doubts  of 
Democracy,  p.  18).  False  beliefs  live  by  the  true 
elements  within  them.  A  persistent  belief  occur- 
ring in  many  false  forms  is  likely  to  be  true,  and 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  occur  in  a  true 
form.  Each  redeemer  of  heathenism  is  a  prophetic 
anticipation  of  the  satisfying  of  human  desires  in 
Jesus  Christ,  precisely  as  the  Messianic  disclosures 
of  the  OT  were  to  the  people  of  whom  according 
to  the  flesh  He  came.  They  are  anticipations 
only :  since  neither  the  pagan  foregleams  nor  the 
Hebrew  forecasts  offered  sufficient  data  for  a 
complete  or  consistent  delineation  of  an  actual 
Person.*    The  earlier  experiences  of  men  made  the 

fospel  intelligible,  but  they  had  no  power  to  pro- 
uce  it.  It  satisfies  and  crowns  them,  but  does 
not  grow  out  of  them.  The  Person,  when  He  came, 
did  more  than  satisfy  the  old  instinct  by  which 
men  had  hope,  He  reinforced  and  extended  it: 
His  advent  not  only  accomplished  the  past  pro- 
mise, it  gave  earnest  of  greater  things  to  come : 
He  thus  represented  human  ideals  indeed,  but  still 
more  Divine  ideas.  The  highest  prophecies  of  His 
appearance  reveal,  amid  the  circumstantial  details, 
the  element  of  mystery ;  that  mystery  is  not 
eliminated  when  the  Life  appears.  It  is  the  sin- 
gular significance  of  Jesus  Christ  that  both  in  the 
anticipations  of  Him  and  in  His  actual  appearance 
the  details  always  lead  on  to  inquiry  as  to  what  is 
not  detailed,  the  facts  to  something  beyond  them- 
selves ;  the  Man  and  His  words  and  works  to  the 
question  Who  is  He  ?  and  Whence  is  this  Man  ? 

2.  The  movement  'Back  to  Christ.'— The  question 
is  prominently  before  the  present  age.  The  modem 
mind  asks  it  with  revived  interest.  Modern  know- 
ledge in  its  several  departments  of  philosophy, 
history,  science,  has  developed  along  lines  and  in 
obedience  to  principles  which  appear  able  to  dis- 
pense with  the  old  theistic  axioms.  God  and 
Conscience  are  not  so  vividly  active.  And  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  ancient  instinct  of  the  race  for 
communion  with  God  is  assertive  as  ever.  It  turns 
for  comfort  almost  exclusively  to  the  Christian 
tradition.  The  Christian  tradition,  however,  it  is 
convinced,  needs  revision  ;  and  here  the  central 
necessity  is  the  treatment  and  true  understanding 
of  the  Person  of  Christ.  The  cry  is  'Back  to 
Christ.'  It  is  a  cry  dear  to  all  who  desire  a  simpler 
gospel  than  that  set  forth  in  the  Creeds ;  all  who 
are  wearied  with  speculation  on  the  elements  or 
Christian  truth,  or  are  distraught  with  the  variety 
of  interpretation  offered  of  it ;  all  who  are  eager  to 
embrace  the  ethics  and  as  eager  to  abjure  what 
they  term  the  metaphysics  of  the  Christian  system. 
The  movement  referred  to  is  natural ;  and  its 
plea  so  plausible  as  to  merit  attention.  The  aim 
is  nothing  short  of  recovering  the  image  of  Uie 
original  Founder  of  the  Faith,  expressed  in  His 
authentic  words  and  acts  ;  to  bring  back  in _  all  tie 
distinct  lineaments  of  a  living  Personality  U  e 
great  Teacher  whom  we  now  see  m  the  wspe» 
1  as  through  a  glass  darkly.'  It  seeks  by  a  stuoj 
of  the  original  records  in  the  light  of  all  tne 
historical  and  critical  aids  now  open  to  us,  buu 
guided  by  the  modern  idea  of  evolution,  not  odij 
to  bring  us  face  to  face  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  to 
listen  to  His  direct  words  of  wisdom,  but  to  iw* 
all  the  steps  of  His  spiritual  advance,  all 1  tne  steps 
by  which  He  grew  into  the  Messiah  of  Israel  ami 
the  Ideal  of  humanity,  (riving  the  deepest  inter- 
pretation to  the  prophetic  dream  of  His  nation. 
*CI.  Weetcott,  Gospel  of  Life,  pp.  295-297- 
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and  so  lifting  it  into  that  higher  region  in  which 
the  freely  accepted  Cross  became  the  necessary 
means  to  the  deliverance  of  man.  The  'Jesus  of 
history,'  it  is  argued,  has  been  buried  in  the 
'Christ  of  dogma';  the  Church  in  handing  down 
the  Saviour  has  presented  Him  M-ith  adoring  hands 
and  in  idealized  form.  The  more  we  throw  oti'  her 
encrustments,  the  nearer  we  get  to  the  original, 
the  nearer  we  aTe  getting  to  the  real  Jesus,  and,  in 
Him,  to  the  truth  of  our  religion. 

However  natural  the  hope  of  such  minds,  it  is 
based  on  illusion.  It  proceeds  on  erroneous  ideas 
as  to  what  we  may  learn  from  the  past.  '  What 
lias  been  done,'  says  the  adage,  '  even  the  "ods 
themselves  cannot  make  undone.'  All  that  his- 
torical reversions  can  do  is  to  suggest  that  in  the 
onward  movement  something  precious  has  been 
left  behind  which  it  were  well  to  recover  before 
going  further.  There  is  no  .such  Christ,  no  such 
Christianity  in  the  first  century  as  is  sought  for  :  a 
Christ  and  a  Christianity  purely  invariable  and  true 
for  nil  time  and  in  every  place.  That  is  a  concep- 
tion which,  the  more  it  is  studied,  the  more  it  will 
he  found  to  be  a  pure  abstraction  to  which  no  con- 
crete in  rcrum  natura  corresponds.  The  absolute 
value  of  the  Christian  Faith,  the  real  stature  of  the 
Christ,  cannot  be  established  by  merely  dropping 
the  historical  surroundings  or  setting  of  the  tradi- 
tional truth.  The  old  truth  that  lived  spiritually 
in_the_jninds  of  those"  who  first  livingly  appre- 
hended it,  and  which  has  pulsated  all  through 
the  historical  process,  has  to  be  caught  up  again, 
realized  in  its  essential  vitality,  and  formulated 
anew  in  harmony  with  the  modern  spirit.  We 
have  to  ask,  Was  the  Christian  Idea  given  in  itself 
apart,  in  isolation,  abstractly,  and  may  this,  as  the 
'  essence,' substance,  or  soul  of  the  gospel,  be  re- 
discovered ?  Or,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  Christian 
Idea  planted  as  a  Life  in  a  company  of  believers 
who  manifested  its  power  in  their  lives,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  reduced  to  an  invariable  essence  except 
by  an  unreal  process  of  abstraction  ?  Cf . ,  further, 
art.  Back  to  Christ. 

3.  Certain  results  of  the  movement. — The  effort 
to  '  rediscover  Christ '  (the  phrase  is  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn's)  is  important  less  in  its  avowed  aim  than  in 
iN  subsidiary  results.  Through  them  it  yields  a 
real  contribution  to  theological  progress.  We  pro- 
ceed to  indicate  three  such  results  :  (1)  a  mew  idea 
of  the  nrtture  of  Christina  doctrine  ;  (2)  the  in- 
sistence on  the  distinction  ortir-en  primary  and 
viriable  elements  in  doctrines  ;  (3)  the  deepened 
consciousness  of  thi  extent  of  variation. 

(1)  The  same  divines  who  have  busied  themselves 
in  the  search  for  the  Christ  of  history  have  been 
instrumental  in  exhibiting  Christian  thought  on 
His  Person  as  a  process.  In  that  sphere  of  thought 
they  have  rigorously  applied  the  idea  of  develop- 
ment, not  indeed  for  the  first  time  (since  John 
Henry  Newman,  fifteen  years  before  Darwin's 
Origin  of  Specks  was  published,  had  fascinated 
their  fathers  by  his  use  of  the  idea),  but  with  a 
more  thorough  insight  than  Newman,  and  with 
better  tests,  furnishing  in  consequence  widely 
different  results  from  his.  They  are  enabled  to 
distinguish  between  Creed  and  Doctrine,  between 
articles  of  faith  and  the  whole  process  of  reflexion, 
even  of  a  conflicting  character,  by  which  articles  of 
faith  are  reached  and  defined.  By  them  interest 
is  transferred  from  the  result  to  the  process.  The 
forces  entering  into  the  process  are  minutely 
analyzed.  It  is  discovered  that  theology  has  a 
history  ;  that  its  history  is  mixed  up  with  general 
history ;  that  it  has  been  moulded  by  a  vast  deal 
external  to  the  subject-matter  of  theology ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  even,  as  some  (notably  Harnack) 
contend,  has  been  substantially  and  in  its  inner 
essence  modified,  if  not  perverted,  in  the  process. 


It  is  seen  that  Christian  dogmas  were  once  in- 
choate ;  passed  through  many  stages  under  influ- 
ences social,  political,  intellectual ;  and  that  thev 
have  a  constant  tendency  so  to  do  in  adaptini 
themselves  to  their  environment- that,  in  short 
they  are  not  dead  formulas,  but  a  livim-  or-r-mNm 

(a)  The  emergence  of  so  many  factors  ^merely 
accidental  has  brought  into  clearer  perspective  the 
reality  immanent  in  the  process.  Besides  the  ^uil 
and  the  influences  on  growth,  there  is  the  ^ced 
the  Divine  Truth  on  which  human  thought  and 
earthly  event  exercised  themselves.  It  is  trace- 
able to  the  teaching  and  life  of  Jesus  and  His 
Apostles.  Only  fragments  of  His  utterances  have 
been  preserved  to  us,  but  the  brief  discourses  and 
conversations  that  we  read  in  the  dispels  stand 
unique  in  spiritual  power  among  the  utterances  of 
the  world.  They  represent  a  large  body  of  teach- 
ing, lost  to  us  in  form  but  preserved  in  its  fruits ; 
for  out  of  His  spiritual  wealth  there  poured 
throughout  His  ministry  an  abundance  of  spoken 
truth  that  remained  to  perpetuate  His  influence 
and  serve  as  the  foundation  of  Christian  doctrine. 
Together  with  His  life  they  formed  and  .still  form 
Truth,  not  simply  in  a  definite  invariable  quantity, 
but  as  a  constant  fountain  and  source  of  truth, 
ever  open  and  flowing  for  them  who  believe.  He 
gave  a  new  light  on  all  things  to  men ;  and  by  an 
inevitable  necessity  they  proceeded  to  apply,  and 
still  must  apply,  what  He  has  shown,  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  all  they  thought  and  knew.  Thus 
Christian  doctrine  bases  itself  ultimately  on  two 
sources  :  (a)  the  Facts  as  to  Christ's  teaching  and 
life;  and  (b)  the  Experience  of  believers  in  Him 
interpreting  life  and  its  problems  in  the  light  of 
those  facts.  Christian  doctrine  has  grown  up  as  a 
vital  thing  in  the  soil  of  actual  life  ;  in  the  experi- 
ence of  Christian  living.  Jesus  appeared  among 
men  and  lived  and  taught.  He  gave  the  Truth  by 
what  He  was,  by  what  He  said,  by  what  He  did. 
Words,  Works,  Personality  :  all  preached.  This 
rich  and  various  utterance  fell  into  the  hearing 
and  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  who  became 
His  followers.  Into  their  very  being  it  entered 
with  transforming  power,  making  them  '  new 
creatures.'  By  and  by  it  filtered  through  their 
minds  and  life,  and  expressed  itself  in  the  form 
which  their  own  experience  gave  to  it.  It  is  this 
reproduction  of  the  truth  Jesus  brought  that 
constitutes  Christian  doctrine.  Its  fundamental 
elements  are  to  be  kept  clearly  in  view — viz.  the 
Christian  Facts  and  the  Experience  of  Believers. 

(3)  The  origin  of  variation  in  doctrinal  belief 
immediately  becomes  manifest.  Believing  experi- 
ence cannot  be  expected  to  be  invariable.  Still 
less  the  expression  of  experience.  Variety  of 
views  enters.  There  are  ditlerences  of  mind,  of 
education,  of  disposition  and  degrees  of  sympathy, 
of  ability  to  apprehend  and  explain:  differences 
all  of  them,  when  given  free  scope,  likely  to  lead 
to  mixed  results.  Present-day  religious  thought  is 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  fact  and  with  the 
necessity  of  it.  And  if  in  consequence  the  theo- 
logical mind  is  infected  with  a  certain  sense  of 
insecurity,  there  is  com  i  ensation  in  the  new  breath 
of  freedom.  Obviously  it  is  gain  to  be  able  to 
review'  the  doctrinal  process  and  results  of  the 
past,  to  disentangle  the  Divine  Truth  from  its 
temporary  formulation,  and  to  elaborate  it  anew 
in  such  wise  as  will  subserve  the  highest  interests 
of  men  to-day,  as  well  as  do  justice  to  its  own  ever 
fresh  wealth  of  content.  (Cf.  the  interesting  ex- 
position in  Dr.  Newton  Clarke's  What  shall  we 
think  of  Christianity  ?  Lect.  II. ). 

II.  Basks  of  Cheistological  belief.  —  1. 
Primarily  u  new  experience. — The  new  methtds 
found  early  application  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
Person.     That  doctrine  is  central  in  the  Christian 
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system.  It  is  by  Christ,  His  Person  and  Work, 
that  salvation  is  mediated.  Historically  and  ex- 
perimentally the  Church  learned  it  so.  A  study 
of  the  NT  and  of  the  two  subsequent  centuries  is 
chiefly  a  study  of  one  great  fact  or  truth,  to  the 
understanding  and  interpreting  of  which  the  mind 
and  life  of  the  period  were  devoted,  and  devoted 
with  absorbing  interest— the  Person  of  Christ. 
That  problem  soon  became  at  once  the  impulse 
and  the  starting-point  of  an  entire  science  of  God, 
of  man,  and  of  the  essential  and  final  relation 
between  God  and  man.  But  primarily  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  was  simply  that  of  His  Person.  It 
was  provoked  by  Christ's  own  questions  and  by 
His  claims.  Its  urgency  was  enhanced  by  the 
experience  of  believers.  Their  experience  was 
unprecedentedly  novel.  Unlike  that  of  Hebrew 
faith,  its  ground  was  individual  and  personal. 

Its  origin  lay  in  the  revolutionary  impression  His 
presence  created  in  the  heart,  an  impression  which 
came  as  a  thing  incomparable,  and  remained  as  the 
most  precious  fact  of  life.  It  grew  as  a  new;  power 
in  the  soul  to  resist  and  overcome  sin,  assuring  not 
the  promise  only  but  the  potency  of  real  holiness, 
imparting  to  the  latent  faculties  of  the  changing 
heart  an  increasing  plenitude  of  spiritual  force 
making  for  righteousness.  Concurrently  with  this 
feature  in  the  new  experience  went  another,  or 
two  others.  Awakened  by  the  sense  of  power  in 
the  inner  life  imparted  by  Christ,  men  came  to 
understand  what  the  evil  is  from  which  God  seeks 
to  save  them,  and  what  the  good  is  which  He 
seeks  to  impart  to  them.  In  Christ  moral  good- 
ness, the  righteousness  of  God,  laid  its  inexorable 
claims  upon  man's  life,  determining  feelings  and 
shaping  resolutions  as  does  the  real  entrance  of 
God  into  our  hearts.  Thz  ifnprsssio'n  of  Christ  was 
thus  seen  to  be  the  powzr  of  God.  A  further  step 
was  won  when  reflexion  forced  forward  the  ques- 
tion how  it  could  be  so,  in  what  mode  the  nature 
of  Christ's  Person  must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
the  above  experiences.  But  the  root  of  the  matter 
was  reached  when  the  fact  was  realized  that  the 
more  the  strength  of  His  character  overwhelmed 
them,  the  more  undeniable  was  made  the  reality  of 
God  to  them.  That  was  reached,  however,  at  the 
very  outset.  It  was  thz  primary  conviction  which 
entitled  to  the  name  of  believer,  and  confession  of 
it  meant  salvation.  It  formed  the  fundamental 
basis  of  Christological  belief.  Jesus  comes  acting 
on  human  hearts  with  winsome  gentleness,  witli  a 
soul-moving  sorrow  for  sin,  and  witli  a  great  en- 
abling power.  The  high  demands  He  brings  raise 
no  fear,  for  He  who  demands  approaches  with  the 
means  of  fulfilling,  which  He  is  ready  to  impart. 
Herein  rests  the  real  originality  of  His  message, 
by  which  His  gospel  differentiates  itself  from  all 
other  religions  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  all  merely 
philosophical  or  ethical  Idealisms  on  the  other  ;  in 
virtue  of  which  also  all  interpretations  of  His  Person 
on  humanitarian  lines  prove  inadequate.  On  this 
point  a,  clear  understanding  is  indispensable.  It  is 
to  be  insisted  that  the  'Christ  of  History'  and  the 
'Chnst  of  Experience'  were  not  separable  to  the 
mind  of  the  disciples  ;  they  were  one  and  indi- 
visible. Their  Christ  is  not  the  Teaching  of  Jesus 
a  one,  or  His  Works  alone;  or  both  together 
alone  but  both  together  along  with  what  they 
revealed  regarding  the  inner  life  of  Jesus,  and 
what  they  created  in  the  inner  life  of  believers. 
It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  last  from  the  first, 
it  is  illegitimate  to  seek  to  resolve  it  into  a  creation 
ot  the  religious  idealizing  faculty  of  believers  in 
E  '.  k  thou*Tht  of  the  A,io~tIes  consciously 
felt  itself  engaged  not  in  evolving  dreams  and 
speculations  of  its  own,  but  in  striving  to  receive 
and  appreciate  a  truth  which  was  before,  above, 
independent  of  them.     By  no  single  fact  in  His 


biography  does  His  message,  in  this  view,  stand  or 
fall,  but  by  Himself  whom  the  facts  reveal  ■  the 
facts  come  embedded,  and  are  vital  because 'thus 
embedded,  in  one  cardinal  fact,  Himself.  He 
came  to  them  not  as  a  prophet,  although  He 
had  much  in  common  with  the  prophets;  norn*  a 
culture- hero,  the  offspring  of  spiritual  imagina- 
tion ;  but  as  an  inner  force  of  life  absolutely 
unique  ;  an  inner  experience  in  which  God  entered 
into  their  hearts  in  a  manner  heretofore  unparal- 
leled, being  borne  in  on  them  rather  than  presented 
to  their  imitation,  leavening  them  practically  with 
Himself,  and  demonstratively  in  such  a  way  that 
henceforth  to  their  very  existence  in  God,  Be,  the 
Revealer,  must  belong.  In  the  NT  we  move  amid 
scenes  where  the  common  has  been  broken  up  by 
vast  events.  God  from  the  Unseen  has  stiutk 
into  history  a  fresh  note,  and  a  new  era  lias 
opened.  The  whole  suggestion  is  of  possibilities 
and  resources  waiting  to  be  disclosed.  (Cf.  Weinle, 
Beginnings  of  Christianity).  The  beginning  of 
Christianity  is  neither  a  theological  idea  nor  a 
moral  precept ;  it  is  an  experience  of  a  Fact,  the 
Fact  of  Christ,  revealing  and  imparting  the  life  of 
God. 

The  impression  Christ  made  on  those  who  saw 
and  heard  Him  is  a  solid  fact  which  no  criticism 
can  upset.  Is  it  possible  to  get  behind  this  fact  ? 
The  effort  is  strenuously  made  by  many.  What 
was  He  who  produced  the  impression  reported  in 
the  Gospels  ?  Better  still,  What  was  He  who  pro- 
duced not  this  or  that  impression,  but  the  result- 
ant of  actual  and  permanent  impressions  which 
He  has  made  upon  the  world?  In  seeking  an 
answer,  historical  and  critical  research  has  been 
lavished  on  every  aspect  of  the  question.  Christ's 
teaching,  career,  personality,  have  been  studied  as 
never  before.  The  result  is  that  He  is  better 
known  to  us  than  to  any  previous  age.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  being  increasingly  felt  that  ■-•  natu- 
ralistic reconstruction  of  His  life  is  not  possible. 
Candid  students  of  the  anti-supernaturalist  camps 
(e.g.,  in  history,  Keim  [Jesus  of  Nazara] ;  in  philo- 
sophy, Ed.  Caird  [Evol.  of  Meligitn];  in  science, 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  [Hibbert  Journal,  HI.  i.]  and 
Prof.  James  [Varieties  of  Religious  Experience]) 
practically  confess  the  failure  of  past  attempts, 
and  succeed  in  evading  the  postulate  of  Eivinity 
only  by  attributing  to  the  human  life  so  cntple 
a  magnificence  as  to  make  it  embrace  all  that 
Christian  thought  understands  by  Divinity.  The 
new  rationalism  shows  how  decidedly  the  old 
materialism  has  spent  its  force.  Of  special  inte- 
rest is  its  frank  recognition  of  the  presence  and 
vitality  of  experiences  on  which  hitherto  natuial- 
ism  has  set  taboo.  The  more  the  new  criticism 
endeavours  to  revivify  the  dead  past  and  live  over 
again  the  life  of  the  disciples  who  enjoyed  the 
personal  communion  of  Christ,  the  more  it  sees  it 
must  combine  in  itself  all  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary for  seeing  and  understanding  all  that  He 
really  was.  This  conviction,  however,  involves 
the  finding  of  a  place  for  criteria  for  the  adjudging 
of  Christ,  specifically  extra-naturalistic,  but  not 
extra-scientific,  and  spiritual ;  and  where  tins 
happens  without  prepossession,  the  irresistible 
sense  of  Christ's  transcendence  impresses.  His 
mystery  remains  (cf.  Contcntio  Veritatis,  Essay  11. ; 
also  Rashdall,  Doctrine  and  Development,  \.  and 
vi.).  , 

2.  Analysis  of  the  experience.— But  if  we  cannot 
go  behind' the  fact  in  the  sense  of  reaching  some- 
thing more  ultimate,  we  may  analyze  its  elements. 
It  will  be  found  in  content  to  comprise  at  least 
four  constituents  :  His  teaching  and  works ;  H;» 
growing  consciousness  of  His  own  nature;  rys 
response  to  prophetic  promise :  His  appeal  to 
deeper  personality. 
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{a)  Of  these  the  most  obvious  is  the  third,  the 
contemporary  conrictioti  of  His  Messianic  <ii(ptity. 
'That  Jesus  is  the  Christ'  isoneuf  the  dominating 
ideas  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  Mure  than  one 
recent  writer  (Mnrtineau,  Meinhold,  Wrede,  etc.) 
have  sought  to  show  that  Jesus  did  not  accept  the 
title  of  Messiah ;  but  not  even  these  deny  its 
attribution  to  Him  by  the  disciples,  and  that  as 
their  main  view  of  His  Person.  Careful  analysis 
indicates  that  in  whatever  respects  the  Synoptics 
differ  in  their  representations,  -and  they  are  not 
absolutely  harmonious,  —  they  yet  represent  a 
general  agreement  of  view,  and  set  forth  what  the 
primitive  belief  was.  In  that  belief  Jesus  stands 
forth  as  Messiah,  Himself  accepting  as  appropriate 
what  they  attribute  ;  a  sublime  figure,  not  merely 
human,  or  exalted  to  Messiahship  only  by  self- 
mastery  and  self -dedication,  but  by  peculiar  nature 
and  special  appointment.  The  endeavour  to  reduce 
the  Evangelic  description  of  Messiah  to  human 
dimensions  is  ludicrously  inadequate  to  the  facts. 
If  it  be  the  case  that  His  disciples  ( caressed  Him 
in  the  most  familiar  manner  as  a  fellow-human 
being'  (Crooker,  NT  Views  of  Jesus,  p.  25),  the 
statement  is  crudely  one-sided,  since  the  familiar 
fellowship  He  vouchsafed,  as  is  very  evident, 
is  but  the  framework  of  an  intimate  disillusion- 
ment on  the  part  of  His  followers,  and  a,  grow- 
ing revelation  on  His  part.  We  can  trace  the 
stages  by  which  the  higher  idea  was  unfolded  to 
them.  It  came  in  a  series  of  disappointments, 
intended,  probably,  to  wean  them  from  the  popu- 
lar ideas  of  what  the  Messiah  should  be.  There 
is  first  the  death  of  the  Baptist,  the  prophet  of 
Messiah.  Then  there  is  the  refusal  to  commit 
Himself  to  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  would 
have  made  Him  a  king  (Jn  1-*-  615).  Again,  Christ 
avoids  or  evades  the  challenge  to  manifest  Him- 
self to  the  world  (Jn  74-c).  Lastly  came  the 
crisis,  as  it  were,  the  open  challenge  to  prove  His 
Messiahship  by  a  sign  and  legitimate  His  claim, 
a  challenge  refused  (Lk  22117  23s5).  Hand  in  hand 
with  this  progressive  disillusionment  of  all  that 
was  contrary  to  His  thought  in  current  Messianic 
ideas  went  the  progressive  revelation  of  the  true 
Messiah,— a  revelation  which  became  at  once  a, 
testing  and  a  discipline  of  the  character  of  the 
disciples,  and  an  unfolding  of  undreamt  of  forces 
in  His ;  so  that  at  last  they  fell  at  His  feet  and 
worshipped,  while  others  acknowledged  Him  as 
'Lord  and  God'  (Jn  20^1 ;  and  still  others  plainly 
felt  that  He  was  'ascending  to  the  Father'  (v.17). 
That  Jesus  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  gave 
His  sanction  to  the  belief  on  the  part  of  His  dis- 
ciples is  certain  *  (see  next  sect.) ;  no  less  certain 
(and  admitted)  is  it  that  the  disciples  believed 
Him  to  be  the  Messiah.  The  point  of  impor- 
tance for  the  present  is,  how  the  belief  origi- 
nated with  the  latter.  It  is  a  practice  among 
many  scholars  to  reverse  the  actual  facts.  They 
argue  as  if  the  belief  had  been  first  formulated 
and  officially  offered,  so  to  speak,  for  their  accept- 
ance, a  formal  external  idea  taken  up  because  it 
had  been  put  forth  by  Jesus  as  a  scheme  in  which 
to  frame  His  person  ;  in  the  light  of  which  they 
are  to  regard  His  life  and  words  ;  exercising  a  pro- 
digious influence  on,  and  lending  u.  force  to,  His 
words  and  a  sanctity  to  His  person  beyond  that 

*  The  inquiry  into  the  Messiah -cons  piousness  of  Christ  has 
led  so  far  to  little  agreement.  Opinions  multiply-  The  main 
points  under  consideration  are  :  (1)  Did  the  Messiah  idea  enter 
into  His  ministry  at  all?  (2)  If  it  did,  when?  From  child- 
hood? at  baptism?  at  some  later  point  in  His  ministry?  and 
from  what  causes?  (3)  How  did  He  conceive  of  His  Messiah- 
ship?  Was  His  conception  complete  at  first,  or  the  subject  of 
development?  (see  art.  Messiah).  Probably  it  is  true  to  say 
that  the  present  popular  study  of  Christ's  self-consciousness  is 
IeB9  fruitful  for  the  interpretation  of  His  Person  than  the  older 
method  of  studying  His  God-consciousness.  His  life  is  not  so 
much  a  self-witness  as  a  revelation  of  the  Father. 


which,  but  for  it  they  could  possihly  nave  lmd  (cf 
such  writers  as  Mackintosh,  X„t.  Hist  <,f  Chritt 
llehg.  ;  Percy  Gardner,  Historir  View  of  AT  ch' 
iv.  ;  Estlin  Carpenter,  First  Time  tiusiiHs  chs  ii  ' 
iii.).  The  actual  facts  of  Christ*  «  areer '  i 'e  are 
conformed  in  the  NT  narratives  to  already  exist 
ing  Messianic  traditions.  And  because  of  this  the 
accumulated  sanctities  of  the  old  religion  Mere 
laid  claim  to  by  the  new,  whereby  the  latter  main- 
tained itself  in  face  of  the  opposition  which  it 
encountered  at  the  iiist  and  found  it,  soil  prepared 
for  its  reception.  The  contention  cannot  be  sus- 
tained. It  may  receive  some  countenance  fiom 
the  circumstance  that  the  writers  of  the  NT 
never  record  any  fact  or  incident  merely  as  f:ut 
or  incident,  but  as  part  of  the  substance  of  the 
gospel,  illustrating  and  conveying  >  pi  ritual  prin- 
ciples. But  the  very  ease  with  which  the  NT 
method  of  presenting  historical  circumstance  might 
be  turned  to  account  under  the  influence  of  Messi- 
anic bias  becomes  valuable  evidence  against  that 
hypothesis.  For  although  the  NT  history  is  pre- 
sented with  a  bias,  i.e.  as  bearing  and  bodying 
forth  a  Person,  the  presentation,  whether  that  of 
the  Synoptics,  or  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  or  of  !St. 
Paul  and  the  others,  cannot  with  any  nicasiiie 
of  success  be  wholly  identified  with  or  wholly 
summed  up  in  that  of  the  Messiah.  The  Messi- 
anic claims  of  Jesus  may  be  made  (as  they  are 
made)  to  rest  on  the  facts  ;  but  the  facts  are  rot 
exhausted  in  those  claims,  even  in  the  immensely 
enriched  and  original  form  in  which  Jesus  made 
them.  There  are  other  portraitures  of  Jesus  in 
the  NT  besides  that  of  Him  as  Messiah  ;  and  even 
those  writers  who  set  forth  to  portray  Him  solely 
as  Messiah  cannot  be  restrained  from  bursting 
through  their  self-imposed  limits,  in  fidelity  to 
the  facts,  and  portraying  Him  as  more  than  they 
meant.  Moreover,  the  same  writers  convey  to  us 
the  explicit  assurance  that  they  have  not  appre- 
hended all  the  truth  about  His  Person.  Subse- 
quent theology  accepted  the  assurance,  departed 
widely  from  the  purely  Messianic  portraiture,  yet 
claimed,  and  with  perfect  justice,  that  the  new 
departures  Mere  in  no  sense  new  additions  to  the 
original  Gospel,  but  fresh  interpretations,  designed 
to  recover  and  vitalize  truths  discernible  in  the 
Gospels,  but  imperfectly  understood  by  the  Gospel 
writers. 

(6)  What  has  been  adverted  to  finds  illustration 
in  another  source  of  Christological  idea,  the  &clf- 
consciousness  of  Jesi/s.  In  the  most  noteworthy 
discussion  of  this  subject,  that  of  Baldensper-jer 
(Drts  Sclbstbewusstsein  Jcsu),  only  about  one  half 
of  the  work  is  taken  up  with  determining  the  sense 
in  which  Jesus  regarded  Himself  as  Messiah  ;  the 
second  part  is  devoted  to  other  aspects  arising  out 
of  His  self- designations,  His  teaching  as  to  the 
Kingdom,  etc.  Withal,  much  that  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded from  Christ's  self  revelation  is  not  even 
touched  upon.  Any  adequate  exposition  of  Christ's 
idea  of  His  own  nature  will  include  the  following 
features  :  His  interior  life,  His  method  in  teaching, 
His  moral  perfection,  His  oneness  with  the  Father. 
(a)  The  true  secret  <f  Christ  s  life  is  notop-n. 
Who  can  ever  know  liis  intimate  mind?  Could 
He  have  revealed  it  even  if  He  Mould?  We 
know  His  Mords  and  deeds;  we  distinguish  the 
forces  He  set  agoing  in  the  world's  history;  mc 
venture  on  assertions  of  growth  both  of  idea  and 
of  action  in  His  life  ;  but  where  Mas  the  source  of 
these?  or  what  the  process?  or  when  the  gieat 
choices  and  decisive  operations  of  His  marvellous 
soul?  Wli.it  were  the  supremely  Iriumphant  ;  nd 
supremely  terrible  moments  of  His  life?  W  hat 
were  the'  events  in  Mhich  He  'found  Himself? 
His  abounding  energy  implies  a  rich  self-conscious- 
ness ;   the   completcs't    self- consciousness  rests  on 
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a  plenitude  of  interior  self -relationships.  That 
these  last  existed  in  Him  we  are  certain.  Kut 
in  what  manner  or  in  obedience  to  what  im- 
pulses, who  can  discern  1  The  records  give  results 
not  processes,  and  just  at  those  points  where  our 
curiosity  is  most  eager,  the  limitations  of  our  power 
to  perceive  are  most  urgent.  We  see  but  a  tew 
things.  We  observe  the  self-indulgence  of  His 
own  consciousness  again  and  again.  We  have 
glimpses  of  its  exercise  in  solitary  communings 
with  God,  in  a  life  of  intercourse  with  men,  in  the 
collision  with  incident  and  event.  Above  all,  we 
know  it  in  its  great  occasions,— Baptism,  Tempta- 
tion, Discussion  with  the  Doctors,  Transfiguration, 
Agony  in  the  Garden,  Resurrection,  Ascension,— 
all  of  which  are  equally  discoveries  of  His  nature 
to  Himself  and  revelations  to  His  disciples.  Be- 
cause the  meaning  of  these  events  seems  to  he 
on  the  surface,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  give 
them  a  superficial  reception.  They  must  be  so 
received  wlien  regarded  as  parts  of  a  religions 
idea,  and  not,  as  they  are,  experiences  of  i  real 
Person.  They  constitute  events  which  were  no 
mere  form  gone  through  to  proclaim  a  spiritual 
truth  to  men  or  to  certify  to  them  by  wondrous 
signs  a  new  relation  opened  for  them  with  God. 
They  were  not  dramatic  :  they  were  as  personal 
to  Him  as  they  are  instructive  for  us.  He  did 
what  He  did  because  He  was  what  He  was— from 
a  deeper  necessity  than  any  deliberate  persuasion 
that  His  disciples  needed  this  or  that  teaching  at  this 
or  that  time.  These  events  are  far  from  summing 
up  Hi.s  inner  life.  They  are  but  flashes  out  of  a 
deep  darkness.  They  reveal  a  life  that  is  really 
human,  in  constant  communion  with  a  source  of 
sustenance  beyond  the  human,  receiving  the  ful- 
ness of  that  source  and  translating  it  into  earthly 
relations,  yet  with  ,a  self-possession  and  self- 
knowledge,  i.e.  a  consciousness  differentiated  and 
personal.  But  the  revelation  does  not  uncover  all 
the  secrets  of  that  life,  leaving  nothing  to  elude 
or  bewilder.  There  are  reservations  in  the  know- 
ledge given  (cf.  Dale,  Atonement,  pp.  45,  47).  And 
these  are  not  to  be  identilied  with  the  necessary 
inscrutabilities  inherent  in  all  finite  personality. 
They  are  the  intimations  of  a  glory  in  His  nature 
which  separates  it  from  all  common  natures,  signs 
that  in  Him  there  are  abysses  of  impenetrable 
splendour  into  which  finite  natures  may  not  enter, 
however  closely  they  may  touch. 

(/J)  Christ's  method  in  teaching  was  character- 
istic. He  taught  neither  as  the  scribes  (Mt  7-"), 
nor  as  a  prophet  (Mt  ll9).  And  this'  because  of 
His  own  nature  and  the  nature  of  His  message. 
He  came  not  as  a  teacher;  compelling  assent  by 
the  complete  answer  to  every  difficulty,  silencing 
dispute  with  arguments.  He  was  more  personal 
and  spiritual.  His  teaching  did  not  profess  to 
otter  an  absolute  intellectual  proof  of  itself  which 
must  convince  all  sufficiently  intelligent  persons. 
It  claimed  the  belief  of  all  'men,  but  not  on  the 
ground  of  its  incontrovertible  evidence ;  on  the 
ground  rather  that  all  men  were  created  to  be 
good,  and  to  know  the  truth,  and  would  know  it 
if  their  perceptions  were  not  dulled  and  distorted 
by  sin.  It  convinced  only  by  a  process  which  at 
the  same  time  purified.  He  made  His  message 
not  an  argument  but  a  force. 

Hence  His  method  was  both  declarative  and 
suggestive  ;  botli  thought  and  incentive  to  further 
thought.  At  times  He  is  clear  and  authoritative  ; 
His  words  are  such  that  men  may  refuse  them  but 
cannot  mistake  them.  At  other  times  He  shrouds 
H  w  doctrine  in  parables,  and,  pointing  to  principles, 
leaves  them  to  work  and  unfold  their  purport  as 
men  are  found  readv  to  receive  them.  This  was 
so,  because  the  teaching  was  not  simply  of  truths 
but  Iruth,  infinite,  inalienable,  imperishable;  the 


fulfilment  of  all  partial  truths.  His  '  Verily  I  say ' 
asserts  His  belief  that  it  was  so.  The  '  mind  of 
Christ'  which  the  teaching  offers  is  not  mere 
neutrality  but  soul,  personality — back  to  which 
the  teaching  goes  for  justification.  He  appeals  to 
no  higher  sanction  than  Himself.  For  Himself  also 
He  assumes  a  right  to  revise  the  law  of  Moses 
(Mt  531),  and  claims  authority  over  every  indi- 
vidual soul  (Mt  192").  For  this  reason  it  is  futile 
to  found  an  argument  against  the  final  and  the 
revealed  character  of  His  message  on  its  frag- 
mentariness  or  its  want  of  originality,  futile  also 
to  limit  His  teaching  to  any  detached  portion  of 
its  recorded  whole,  e.g.  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
The  fragments  are  numerous  enough  to  enable 
us  with  ease  to  trace  His  mind.  They  form  a 
unity  which  is  not  a  new  edition  simply  of  any- 
thing preceding.  That  some  of  His  thoughts  and 
precepts  were  anticipated  by  Jewish  and  ethnic 
men  of  wisdom  does  not  detract  from  His  origin- 
ality {see  art.  Originality),  because  that  consists, 
not  in  isolated  truths,  but  in  the  remarkable  sum 
of  truth  in  which  they  take  their  appropriate  and 
articulate  place.  That  doctrine  again  explains  the 
precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  more  fully 
than  the  Sermon  sums  up  the  doctrine.  The 
method  of  Christ  challenges  reflexion  and  suggests 
as  origin  of  His  teaching  His  own  statement '  from 
God'(Mt  11",  Jn71G). 

(7)  What  is  meant  by  the  moral  perfection  of 
Christ  is  at  times  misconceived,  yet  embodies  a 
difference  in  His  nature  as  compared  with  ordinary 
men  that  is  perfectly  realizable.  Ullmann  in  a 
treatise  of  great  power  has  made  it  familiar  under 
the  term  '  sinlessness '  (Smlessness  of  Jesus,  T.  &  T. 
Clark).  The  term  has  been  objected  to  as  a  nega- 
tive conception,  the  negative  absence  of  evd,  a 
negative  difficult  to  prove  from  the  limited  induc- 
tion available  in  a.  life  of  a  few  years.  To  give 
the  conception  a  concrete  expression  may  be  im- 
possible ;  but  the  term  is  of  value  as  pointing  to 
the  stainless  purity  of  Christ.  His  moral  self- 
witness  is  in  the  highest  degree  positive.*  Jrte~ 
implies  not  simply  the  consciousness  of  flawless 
conduct,  but  the  consciousness  of  perfect  character 
as  well  as  the  assurance  of  power  to  create  in 
others  perfect  character- Man  may  fail  to  meet 
his  moral  obligation  in  three  ways:  by  falling 
short  of  his  ideal  of  duty,  by  forming  lower  ideals 
than  he  ought,  by  direct  transgression.  And  the 
witness  of  the  ordinary  conscience  is  that  man 
has  failed  in  all  three,  and  has  reason  to  fear 
God.  The  peculiarity  of  Christ's  moral  life  is  that 
all  suspicion  of  this  is  wholly  absent.  He  never 
confesses  sin.  He  never  fears  any  consequences 
of  His  acts  either  from  God  or  from  men.  He 
seeks  forgiveness,  but  only  for  others.  He  dreads 
sin,  but  not  for  Himself.  He  claims  to  he  apart 
from  it.  He  gives  the  impression  of  breath- 
ing an  atmosphere  in  which  sin  cannot  be.  He 
is  possessed  with  a  holy  energy,  constant  and 
powerful.  Yet  His  moral  life  finds  exercise  not 
in  abstracts  but  within  conditions  of  earthly  ex- 
istence. He  fought  His  way  through  those  ex- 
periences which  make  goodness  difficult.  For  this 
reason  His  "oodness  is  both  provable  and  inntable. 
The  crux  of  the  proof  must  rest  less  in  special 
pleading  for  particulars  of  conduct  than  m  a 
central  view  of  His  moral  personality.  Particulars 
have  been  contested.  He  has  been  charged  wit  11 
harshness  to  His  mother  (Jn  2*) ;  with  petulance 

•The  passage,  'Why  callest  thou  me  good?    ^Jf^S 
good  but  onerthat  ie  God'  (Mk  10»  |l),  is  still  a  difficul jqu«- 


tion  of  criticism  and  interpretation.  That  it  18  a  selMep: rei jj- 
tory  word  is  the  least  tenable  explanation.  That,  as  a  leii 
depreciatory  savins;  it  is  the  only  certainly  authentic  woto  » 
~   '  '  with  reference  to  His  moral  nature J*h™fdei,  S3j„ 


reierence  to  mo  uiuiai  luwitiwp""- — .;n/iwrtin 
Bill.  ii.  1881),  is  perverse  (ci.  Marcus  Dods,  The  Bible,  ift  unfl™ 
and  Nature,  p.  205). 
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(Lk  2*0;  with  brusque  contempt  (Mt  7s);  with 
discourtesy  and  personal  bitterness  (Lk  ll37ff-); 
with  violation  of  property  rights  (Mk  5l;l  IP"8- 16)  \ 
with  underrating  family  duty  and  affection  {Mt 
1037,  Lk  14-s-  ■*)  ■  with  defective  and  impracticable 
theories  as  to  civic  virtue,  wealth,  almsgiving, 
non-resistance,  etc.  (For  these  and  others  of.  such 
writers  as  Voysey,  Dole,  Philip  Sidney,  Goldwin 
Smith;  and  the  tendency  of  younger  Unitarians). 
Charges  on  particulars  cannot  lie  met  except  in 
the  light  of  character.  The  above  are  all  defen- 
sible consistently  witli  the  character  of  Jesus  as 
that  character  appears  in  the  record.  Nor  need 
we  resort  to  the  plea  (Martineau)  that  the  blemishes 
are  due  to  the  fault  of  the  delineators.  Christ's 
moral  nature  is  a  unity.  It  is  a  unity  in  virtue  of 
that  principle  by  which  He  knew  Himself  to  be 
always  doing  the  will  of  God.  He  knew  Himself 
to  be  in  the  activity  of  spirit  and  will  what  God 
in  nature  gave  Him  to  become.  In  this  respect 
He  felt  Himself  solitary  among  men,  and  acted 
on  the  feeling.  His  perfection  thus  consists,  first, 
not  in  any  completeness  of  precepts  given  or  con- 
crete relations  sustained  in  conduct— these  flow 
from  it;  but  in  the  possession  of  that  spirit  and 
of  those  principles  which  not  only  supply  all  due 
regulation  as  occasion  requires,  but  give  unity, 
consistency,  and  purity  to  the  moral  life.  In  the 
light  of  this  consideration  we  argue  for  His  con- 
stant maintenance  of  moral  supremacy  in  particular 
acts.  His  moral  consciousness  penetrated  all  His 
thought  and  feeling,  and  all  expressions  of  both. 
It  was  the  secret,  further,  of  His  power  over  sin, 
.  both  in  the  world  (cosmic)  and  in  man  :  His  power 
'to  overthrow  sin'  and  'to  forgive  sins.'  He  did 
not  disregard  sin.  He  inherited  the  teaching  of 
His  race  as  to  sin,  a  teaching  characteristically 
striking  and  comprehensive.  He  appropriates  all 
its  truth,  and  develops  it  in  His  own  original 
spirit.  He  did  this  just  because  He  was  so  pure. 
Sin  was  the  haunting  dread  of  His  days.  In 
meeting  its  malign  force  and  subduing  it,  He  broke 
His  life.  Against  it  He  put  forth  all  His  strength, 
and  in  so  doing  rose  to  the  fulness  of  stature  we 
know,  'being  raised  up  by  God  to  his  right  hand.' 
More  by  what  He  dia  against  sin  than  by  what 
He  declared  of  sin  or  of  His  own  goodness  did  He 
prove  His  sinlessness.  He  did  what  He  was.  His 
presence  raised  the  disciples,  as  His  story  raises  us, 
to  a  level  which,  like  Him,  knows  no  sin  (1  Jn 

35.6.9J_ 

(5)  His  equality  with  God*  connects  itself  chiefly 
(in  the  Synoptics)  with  the  thought  of  His  sinless- 
ness and  His  power  to  forgive  sins  (Mt  9'--fi,  Mk  2'°, 
Lk  520,23.  Less  unquestioned  is  Mt  281S,  where  He 
includes  Himself  in  the  unity  of  the  Divine  name). 
St.   John's  Gospel   is   full  of  the  idea  (5-Jf-  63u;;5 

gJ2.  53Q.25I.    jqj)   jjw    l41.6.«    l5.-,f.  23^     anf|    to    (J,^    noint 

attacks  have  in  consequence  been  directed  with 
vigour  (cf.  in  particular  Martineau's  Sent  of 
Authority  ;  and  for  an  effective  rejoinder,  Forrest's 
Christ  of  History  and  Experience,  Lect.  J.). 

(r)  As  remarkable  a  factor  as  any  in  the  spell 
Christ  laid  on  man's  spirit  has  been  His  appeal  to 
the  deeper  forces  of  personal  being.  There  have 
been  those  whose  presence  seemed  to  lower  for  the 
time  being  the  vitality  and  intelligence  of  those 
who  came  into  contact  with  them,  and  so  acted  as 
to  destroy  their  self-possession.  Some  men  overawe 
and  paralyze  others  who  come  within  the  field  of 
their  influence.  The  power  of  Christ  acted  con- 
trariwise. It  empowered.  He  revealed  men  to 
themselves  in  revealing  Himself  to  their  inner 
sense.  In  receiving  Him  into  their  hearts  new 
powers  therein  arose,  reserve  forces  showed  them- 
selves ;  His  influence  was  that  of  reason  begetting 

*  See  below  under  '  Divine  designations,'  '  Son  of  Man,' '  Son 
of  God.' 


reason,  love  begetting  love.  In  fellowship  with 
Him  men  canuvto  higher  ideals.  From  Him,  in 
tact  mankind  has  learned  to  know  itself  as  it 
ought  to  be  and  to  estimate  its  own  Lest  possi- 
bilities. He  has  lifted  up  human  aspiration  more 
than  any  other  The  reason  of  this  m,y  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  He  appealed  persuasively  to  human 
instinct.  lo  appeal  to  such  instinct  is  often  to 
create  it.  \\  hen  a  child  is  told  a  story  of  heroism 
when  rough  untaught  natures  are  soltened  by  the 
beauty  of  tenderness  seen  or  pictured,  there  is  a 
creation  of  courage  or  gentleness  -where  it  was  not 
before.  When  the  instinct  is  quickened  we  know 
that  it  18  native.  The  movement  Christ  initiated 
has  proved  of  unrivalled  ueativencss  in  the  history 
of  human  instinct  and  in  every  direction  of  human 
activity.  'The  idea  of  Jesus  is  the  illumination 
and  inspiration  of  existence'  (Phillips  Brooks 
whose  Bvhlen  Lectures,  1879,  are  an  elcquent  ex- 
position of  Christ's  creative  influence,  in  moral, 
social,  intellectual,  emotional  liie).  The  first  per- 
ception of  this  fact  glows  through  the  KT  writings  : 
not  one  of  the  writers  fails  to  make  us  undei  stand 
that  the  One  be  writes  about  is  One  who  has 
opened  new  powers  in,  and  disclosed  new  horizons 
to,  his  own  soul.  This  is  their  witness— a  witness 
corroborated  by  every  succeeding  age— that  He 
called  them,  and  in  communion  with  Him,  He  made 
them  'a  new  creation,'  disciplining  and  elevating 
character,  calling  out  a  higher  faith,  « eating  pro- 
founder  emotions,  inspiring  with  ever-increasing 
reverence,  and  bringing  into  play  those  higher  and 
more  creative  faculties  of  the  soul  that  see  the 
things  of  God  in  a  wide  perspective  impossible  to 
the  reason. 

(d)  The  specialities  of  Christ's  teaching  and 
works  may  he  briefly  indicated.  Their  speciality 
lias  been  challenged.  The  opinion  of  a  recent 
Gilford  lecturer  is  shared  by  many,  that  'it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  select  any  special 
article  of  religious  faith  which  is  in  its  general 
aspect  a,  doctrine  peculiar  to  Christianity.  Its 
uniqueness  lies  rather  in  what  some  would  call 
the  personality  of  the  founder'  (Wallace,  Lectvrcs, 
iii.).  That  is  true  ;  but  its  suggestion  is  not  true, 
that  there  is  no  uniqueness  in  the  teaching  of 
Christ.  The  uniqueness  of  the  Teacher  draws  with 
it  uniqueness  in  the  teaching;  and  that  both  in 
its  method  (see  above)  and  in  its  substance.  Simi- 
larly His  works  exhibit  higher  potency  than  the 
ordinary  human.  A  strong  feeling  to  this  effect  is 
resulting  from  the  minute  analysis  which  at  the 
present  time  both  the  '  Words '  and  the  *  Miracles ' 
are  undergoing  (cf,  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jcsvs ; 
Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus,  et  al. ).  His  dependence 
on  others,  His  anticipations  by  others,  are  less 
conlidently  asserted.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  discover  any  form  of  Gentile  culture  which 
is  likely  to  have  entered  into  the  formative  influ- 
ences of  His  mind.  From  Greek  philosophy  He 
probably  lived  remote  as  much  by  natural  tem- 
perament as  by  patriotic  interest.  He  was  not 
beyond  its  range,  but  then  as  now  the  Jew  had  a 
wonderful  power  of  living  in  the  lire  "without 
suffering  the  smell  of  it  to  pass  upon  his  garments. 
Every  Jew  appeared  in  his  ovn  eyes  to  stand 
morally  and  intellectually  on  a.  higher  level  than 
the  Gentile  ;  his  system  of  education  seemed  less 
destitute  of  vivifying  and  invigorating  ideals.  He 
was  nurtured  on  the  history,  the  scenery,  the  re- 
ligion of  his  land,  all  of  them  of  exquisite  interest, 
stimulating  the  fresh  mind  in  the  highest  degree  to 
habits  of  independent  wisdom  (cf.  Ramsay,  Educo* 
tion  of  Christ,  eh.  3).  Of  Jewish  sects  and  teachers 
three  have  been  suggested  as  contributory  forces : 
the  Pharisees,  the  Baptist,  the  Essenes.  The  first 
proved  His  worst  foes  ;  they  had  an  influence,  but 
it  was  solely  negative.     The  second  is  remarkable 
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for  his  consciousness  of  Ms  own  inferiority,  of 
Christ's  higher  range  in  mission  and  higher  rank 
in  l'erson.  Of  the  third  let  Hausrath  judge : '  *rom 
the  Essenes  His  whole  conception  of  the  world 
separated  Him.1*  There  can  be  little  question 
that  the  impulse  to  reflexion  was  fostered  in  Christ 
by  study  of  the  sacred  books,  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  under  the  usual  Rabbinical  direction. 
The  master-words  of  His  teaching  are  drawn  thence. 
The  substance  of  His  teaching,  in  numerous  de- 
tails, is  defined  negatively  by  contrast  with  the 
comment*  of  the  scribes  and  positively  by  '  fulfil- 
ment' of  the  Law  through  a  clearer  discernment 
and  profounder  enrichment  of  the  proper  principles 
of  the  Law.  The  substance  of  His  teaching  in  its 
main  positions  is  intrinsically  so  separate  from  even 
its  closest  approximations  in  previous  prophecy  as 
to  be  justly  entitled  to  the  claim  of  originality. 
The  source  of  its  originality  was  in  Himself. 
Christ's  teaching  is  His  own  exposition  of  the 
Divine  life  which  was  revealed  in  Himself  t  (Mt 
1 125--7).  '  (fut  of  a  perfect  relation  with  God  Hows 
His  teaching  like  a  crystal  stream.'  Its  form  is 
drawn  from  the  religious  vocabulary  of  the  time  ; 
its  matter  from  His  own  mind.  In  this  connexion 
the  following  is  admirably  put,  and  meets  a  common 
objection : 

'It  is  not  enough  to  show  that  particular  statements  of  our 
Lord  may  be  found  embedded  in  earlier  writings  which  consist 
mainly  of  foolish  superstitions  and  childish  conceits.  It  would 
be  strange  indeed  if,  with  the  Scriptures  in  their  hands,  the 
great  teachers  of  Israel  never  said,  or  never  uttered  in  pregnant 
phrase,  any  of  those  lofty  spiritual  truths  which  shine  forth 
from  the  pages  of  the  prophets.  But  if  we  find,  on  referring  to 
contemporary  literature,  that  such  references  are  only  like  rare 
jewels  shining  among  vast  heaps  of  error  and  superstition,  that 
they  are  only  like  flashes  of  lightning  in  an  all-embracing  night, 
then  their  concurrence  in  nowise  diminishes  our  wonder.  The 
problem  only  takes  another  shape.  How  is  it,  we  ask,  that  out 
of  all  this  spiritual  lumber  the  soul  of  Jesus  only  selected  what 
was  good  and  great,  and  rejected  all  the  rest?  How  is  it,  e.g., 
that  from  the  teaching  of  Hillel  He  took  (if,  indeed.  He  took  any- 
thing directly  thence)  only  what  was  eternally  true,  rejecting 
at  the  same  time  all  the  frivolous  ritualism  and  puerile  casuistry 
in  the  consideration  of  which  Hillel  spent  his  life?  Remember 
again  that  it  detracts  in  nowise  from  our  Lord's  claim  to 
originality,  that  even  His  master  thought  had  been  partially  or 
casually  expressed  by  those  who  went  before  Him.  The  question 
to  be  decided  in  our  Lord"s  day  was  this.  Which  of  all  the 
thoughts  about  God  that  have  passed  through  the  mind  of 
saints  and  prophets  should  become  the  master- thought  of 
religion,  which  should  condition  and  determine  all  the  rest? 
It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  Jesus  selected  one,  as  though 
He  had  been  passing  all  in  review  and  comparing  them.  No, 
the  truth  is  that  Jesus  laid  hold  of  one  by  His  Divine  intuition, 
in  virtue  of  His  direct  insight  into  the  nature  of  God'  (Moor- 
house,  Teaching  of  Christ,  p.  6G  f.). 

When  we  add  that  Christ's  teaching  was  given, 
so  to  speak,  casually  ;  not  systematically,  in  no 
ordered  or  finished  statement ;  that  the  whole  is 
comparatively  small,  and  yet  that  it  is  easy  to 
draw  up  from  the  scattered  sayings  a  sum  of 
doctrine  coherent,  self-consistent,  and  completely 
satisfying  to  the  needs  of  the  soul,  further  cogency 
i*  lent  to  the  witness,  'Never  man  so  spake' 
(Jn  "'"'),  and  point  to  the  question,  'Whence  hath 
this  man  this  wisdom  1 '  (Mt  13").  See  artt.  Origin- 
ality and  Uniqukxess. 

Tu  His  words  have  to  be  added  His  works.  His 
■  inliiiiuy  doings  were  those  of  a  good  man  (Ac 
10'').  His  miracles  proved  a  special  presence  of 
(jod  with  Him  (Jn  3-).  There  is  a  crude  view  of 
tu-  Gospel  wonders  which  has  made  many  see  in 
them  an  unimportant  part  of  the  Gospel  story,  and 
even  feel  it  desirable  to  do  without  them.  So  long 
as  they  are  looked  upon  as  thaumaturgic  signs  or 
violations  of  Nature's  sequence,  so  long  will  both 
religion  and  science  reject  them.  If,  however, 
they  are  considered  as  indications  of  laws  which 
embrace  and  in  a  sense  unite  the  seen  and  unseen 
worlds,  it  is  of  immense  importance  to  Christianity 

•  It  hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  consider 
the  al Wed  influence  of  Buddhism  or  Mithraism. 
t  W.  1'erowne  s  Uulsean  Lects.  pp.  <kj,  Qi, 


that  they  should  occur  in  connexion  with  the 
foundation  of  that  faith.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
face  of  all  attempts  to  explain  them  or  explain 
them  away,  a  certain  robust  sense  of  the  general 
mind  has  refused  to  concur  in  any  view  that 
denies  their  reality  or  their  essential  place  in  the 
history.  They  reveal  Christ  no  less  than  His  doc- 
trine. They  constitute  warrants  of  His  Divine 
power  :  they  also  form  part  of  the  Gospel.  They 
stand  as  a  real  item  in  the  list  of  testimonies  to 
His  impression.  They  arc  enc  of  the  modes  in 
which  His  life  found  utterance,  '  an  authentic  ele- 
ment of  the  original  gospel  offered  to  faith  '  (A.  B. 
Bruce,  Apologetics,  p,  oTG  ;  Miraculous  Elements 
in  Gospels,  chs.  vi.  and  viii. ).  In  this  respect  they 
are  on  a  different  plane  from  the  prodigies  credited 
to  pagan  heroes.  That  men  might  see  the  will  of 
God  at  work,  Jesus  did  the  works  of  His  Father. 
A  reckless  historical  scepticism  evaporates  the 
miracles  partly  into  odd  natural  events,  partly 
into  nervous  healings,  partly  into  gradually  grow- 
ing legends.  Sane  criticism,  however,  admits 
their  congruity  with  the  record,  their  naturalness 
to  His  Person,  and  their  value  to  faith.  The 
supreme  miracle  of  the  Resurrection  (wh.  see)  is 
of  primary  import. 

3.  Validity  of  the  experience. — The  lines  thus 
traced  converge  in  one  picture.  Their  effect  is 
striking,  and  of  the  cumulative  kind.  They  may 
not  produce  infallible  certainty  of  the  truth  of 
Christ's  Divinity.  But  no  infallible  certainty  can 
be  given.  The  Christ  they  portray  is  not  absolute 
in  the  sense  of  abstract ;  He  is  absolute  in  the 
sense  of  the  fullest  concrete  ;  all  the  elements, 
therefore,  which  go  to  make  up  this  impression  of 
His  Person  contribute  to  the  proof  of  its  power : 
by  exhibiting  what  He  is  they  testify  to  Him  : 
their  witness  is,  '  This  is  the  Son  of  God.'  It  was 
men's  experience  of  Christ  as  Divine  that  gave 
them  the  right  to  affirm  His  Divinity.  Is  the  wit- 
ness true  ?  The  contention  here  made  is  that 
what  we  know  along  many  lines  as  the  Christian 
experience  is  u,  new  and  distinctive  development, 
and  demands  u  new  and  unique  factor  introduced 
to  the  human  consciousness.  Is  the  contention 
verifiable  ?  The  witness  is  an  interpretation  :  can 
we  trust  it  ?  Has  the  impression  an  exact  equiva- 
lent behind  it  of  objective  fact?  What  were  the 
dimensions  of  the  objective  fact  capable  of  pro- 
ducing this  inner  effect  ?  The  answer  must  be  that 
the  same  law  of  rationality  holds  here  as  in  other 
parts  of  knowledge.  The  effect  must  have  an 
adequate  cause.  What  the  soul  realizes  as  the 
highest  in  its  inner  feeling  is  proof  of  reality  that 
the  reason  may  recognize.  If  the  soul  attains  the 
vision  of  a  lieality  whose  authority  over  it  is 
absolute  and  from  whom  it  receives  a  power  that 
masters  all  other  powers,  then  it  knows  the  mean- 
ing of  God.  The  finality  of  such  experience  cannot 
be  questioned,  when  its  source  is  personality  (per- 
sonality being  the  only  full  reality  of  which  we 
have  knowledge),  and  its  seat  the  moral  disposition 
and  not  individual  temperament.  Now  to  those 
conditions  the  impression  of  Christ  recorded  in  the 
Gospels  conforms.  Behind  the  records  He  stands, 
greater  than  themselves,  and  that  by  their  own 
showing  ;  and  because  of  this  they  furnish  to  their 
readers  a  vision  which  does  not  fade  but  grows,  a 
power  that  is  new  and  permanent,  a  command 
from  which  the  conscience  cannot  dissent,  a  mas- 
tery that  sets  free.  He  Himself  had  this  effect  on 
men  as  they  conipanied  with  Him  ;  the  record  of 
their  intercourse  with  Him  has  the  same  eiiect. 
The  effect  is  a  fact  of  continuous  experience  funda- 
mentally identical  in  kind  throughout  the  Christian 
centuries.  Both  are  the  envelope  that  enwraps 
Truth  transcending  time  and  place.  Only  the 
universal  and  everlasting  can  transcend  the  lhmta- 
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tions  of  our  separateness  and  speak  in  the  same 
manner  to  thousands  of  different  souls.  The 
phenomena  of  Christian  history  are  so  diverse  in 
kind  from  those  of  other  historic  faiths  as  to  re- 
quire the  supposition  of  a  supernatural  origin  (cf. 
Illingworth,  Personality  Human  and  Dinar,  p. 
200).  The  witness  that  Hod  Himself  is  hero  step- 
ping into  the  history  of  the  race  must  be  accounted 
true. 
IIT.  Beginnings  or  the  imictmnk  of  Ciihikt's 

PERSON  IN  THE  NT.  -1.  t.irtiriid  rlrtrm-tiT  <>f  th- 
doctrine  — U  has  been  necessary  to  make  the  above 
analysis  of  the  bases  of  belief  in  Christ  as  pre- 
sented in  the  Gospels  ami  to  justify  it,  because 
it  is  only  by  understanding  them  fully  that  we 
gain  any  test  by  which  to  determine  the  character 
and  worth  of  the  belief  itself,  or  reach  the  point  of 
view  for  appreciating  aright  its  beginnings  and  its 
growth.  It  is  a  doctrine  that  has  no  fauditij.  It. 
is  based  on  an  experience  which  cannot  rest,  but 
must  grow  with  the  growth  of  all  life,  and  pervade 
all  other  experience  of  life.  It  is  a  doctrine  there- 
fore that  has  a,  history  down  to  the  present,  and 
which  is  destined  to  continue  beyond  the  present. 
We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  new  growth  of  its 
meaning.  In  moving  on  we  can  purchase  security 
only  by  retracing  our  steps,  unravelling  the  web 
of  the  past  and  weaving  it  over  again.  Recurrence 
to  the  original  will  reinvigorate  like  the  touch  of 
earth  to  the  feet  of  Antsvus.  In  the  first  expres- 
sion there  is  a  universality  which  is  apt  to  be  lost  in 
the  divisions  of  later  opinion  :  there  is  an  implicit 
fulness  in  the  beginning  which  is  not  completely 
represented  in  any  subsequent  stage.  To  that 
beginning  we  now  advert.  In  the  conviction  that 
'  in  Christ'  they  were  '  a  new  creation,'  '  partakers 
of  a  Divine  nature '  (2  Co  517,  2  P  l4),  the  Apostles 
must  seek  expression  of  their  conviction.  The  ex- 
pression runs  over  into  every  phase  of  their  thought 
and  life.  It  breeds  in  them  a  sense  of  new  relation 
to  Christ  akin  to  that  felt  towards  God,  originating 
a  new  thought  of  His  Person.  We  see  it  in  the 
Names  they  give  to  Him,  in  the  Properties  and 
Attributes  they  ascribe  to  Him,  in  their  acceptance 
of  wonders  attending  His  Origin  and  His  passing 
from  sight,  in  the  relations  they  proceed  to  insti- 
tute between  Him  and  previous  history  as  well  as 
future  ages.  The  NT  idea  of  His  Divinity  is  not 
to  be  built  up  as  an  induction  from  these  par- 
ticulars ;  these,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  reflexions, 
inevitable  and  faint,  »of  the  experience  of  His 
Divinity  ;  they  are  the  inward  seeking  utterance. 

It  is  an  utterance  that  is  quite  spontaneous.  It 
is  the  outcome  of  religious  faith  not  of  philosophic 
interest.  The  speculative  instinct  is  wholly  second- 
ary to  the  spiritual  facts.  But  while  this  is  so,  the 
philosophic  interest  is  there,  and  that  of  necessity. 
While  the  Person  hidden  behind  the  life  of  the 
NT  is  vaster  than  the  NT  record  of  Him,  it  re- 
mains true  that  if  that  Person  were  to  survive  and 
His  impression,  they  must  be  shown  to  ring  true 
to  the  intellect.  What  happens  to  the  emotions 
suggests  problems  to  the  mind.  Proved  facts, 
even  those  '  deep-seated  in  our  mystic  frame,'  have 
to  formulate  themselves  in  thought.  And  so  the 
moral  life  created  by__Christ  furnished  material  for 
new  great  convictiomTfitted  to  be  at  once  its  ex- 
pression and  its  safeguard.  The  doctrine  of  His 
Person  was  the  necessary  correlate  of  the  impres- 
sion of  His  Personality. 

In  the  facts  thus  noted  is  to  be  found  the  answer 
to  two  inquiries  of  rationalism.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  asked,  Why  is  He  never  called  God  ?  and  on 
the  other,  Why  such  diversity  »f  view  among  the 
writers*  Take  the  latter  first.  The  criticism  here 
has  been  carefully  made  by  Dr.  Martineau  {Seat 
of  Authority,  p.  361)  and  others,  who  urge  that 
Jesus  was  construed  successively  into  (1)  the  Jewish 


ideal  or  Messiah,  (2)  the  Human  ideal  or  Second 
Adam,  {.})  aDivme  Incarnation.  Tins  construction 
of  theories  is  asserted  to  be  only  a  fanciful  achieve- 
ment of  early  Christian  thought,  'The  personal 
attendants  of  Jesus  worked  out  the  first  ■  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  the  second  ;  the  school 
whence  the  Fourth  Gospel  proceeded,  the  third  ' 
In  reply  it  may  be  affirmed  that  such  criticism 
holds  its  ground  only  by  {(,)  doing  violence  to  the 
facts  on  which  it  seeks  to  rest,  by  subjecting  them 
to  a  narrowly  subjective  standard  :  the  facts  in- 
elude  those  in  which  Christ  is  represented  as 
accepting  the  name  of  Lord  ;  by  (b)  an  arbitrary 
application  of  the  idea  of  development  to  the  nar- 
rative. It  is  possible  to  prove  the  alleged  con- 
structions to  have  been  made  successively\iii]y  by 
a  series  of  unwarranted  eliminations.  The  kyn- 
optists  are  not  without  knowledge  of  (2)  :iu<l  i:j|, 
nor  is  (1)  unknown  to  St.  Paul  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  The  facts,  when  viewed  without  prepos- 
session, point  to  no  such  clear-cut  theories.  They 
do,  however,  indicate  botli  movement  and  diver- 
sity of  belief,  changes  constantly  going  on  in 
the  opinions  respecting  Christ's  nature,  and  very 
material  differences  in  individual  emphasis  and 
interpretation,  a  movement  and  diversity  only 
less  remarkable  than  the  unmistakable  unity 
pervading  them.  It  was  natural  that  men  or 
the  character  and  training  of  St.  James  and  St. 
Peter  should  discover  in  OT  conceptions  of  the 
Messiah  approximate  lines  of  thought  wherewith 
to  describe  their  experience  of  Christ.  Tempera- 
mental and  other  causes  led  St.  Paul  and  St. 
John  as  naturally  to  give  representations  of  their 
experience  such  as  they  have  done,  the  former 
anthropological  and  practical,  the  latter  contem- 
plative and  mystical.  As  types  these  three  arc 
distinguishable,  but  not  exclusively  of  each  other. 
There  are  others  also,  as,  >:.(/.,  that  of  the  Ep.  to 
the  Hebrews,  of  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  of  the 
Apocalypse.  These  expressions  differ  among  them- 
selves, and  differ  in  precisely  the  manner  that  is 
natural  and  desirable.  The  variety  is  that  of  life 
and  reality.  These  all  represent  differences  that 
are  not  separate  developments  of  substance  in  the 
doctrine  so  much  as  precious  elements  constitutive 
of  a.  richer  fulness  than  any  one  of  them  or  ;:I1  of 
them  ;  a  fulness  of  necessary  mysterious-no  s.  They 
represent  no  signs  of  a  struggle  to  atsert  Divinity 
in  opposition  to  a  bare  humanity:  of  such  a  struggle 
there  is  not  a  trace  in  the  NT. 

As  to  the  second  point  of  criticism,  it  is  possible 
with  some  reason  to  maintain  that  the  term  Gt6s  is 
never  applied  to  Christ.  The  matter  is  still  in 
dispute  among  scholars.  The  crucial  passages  are 
(not  taking  into  account  Jn  l1  20'-'b,  1  Jn  Zf",  He 
lSff-)  Ro  is5,  Tit  213,  Ac  20-s,  1  Ti  31IJ,  Ph  2s,  2  P  1\ 
Col  2'J.  In  2  P  l1  the  rendering,  '  Our  God  and  the 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,'  is  not  excluded  ;  similarly 
Tit  213.  In  Ko  it5  the  doxology  may  be  regarded  as 
referring  to  God.  In  1  Ti  311*  the  true  text  is  iis  not 
9e6s.  In  Ac  2(F  the  A  V  reading  is  piobubly  correct 
('God').  Cul  22,  Eph  5\  2Th  l1-,  Tit  2"  have 
been  adduced  as  proofs  that  St.  Paul  (-peaks  of 
Christ  aw  God  ;  but  erroneously.  The  two  strongest 
pasages  are  Ph  2(i'8,  Col  2!l.  P.ut  if  the  texts  are 
not  unambiguous,  that  docs  not  affect  the  truth  vf 
the  Divinity  of  Christ.  It  was  scarcely  natural  for 
a  Jew  to  use  the  Divine  Name  in  any  connexion 
(cf.  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus,  §  vii.,  also  p.  2::3). 
If  it  were  used,  it  applied  to  God  in  His  absolute 
being.  Cf.  Westcott,  Ep.  of  St.  John,  p.  172. 
God  manifesting  Himself  in  Christ  was  rftirmed  in 
u,  variety  of  other  modes.  The  Apostles  were  not 
so  much  concerned  to  'prove  His  Divinity  '  as  to 
persuade  men  to  accept  Christ  as  their  Saviour. 
The  question  whether  He  was  God  or  not  was  in 
this   view  a    subordinate  question.     They   wrote 
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about  Him  as  they  preached,  in  His  human  mani- 
festation and  in  His  Exalted  Glory.  From  that 
point  of  view  they  neither  missed  the  conscious- 
ness of  His  Godhood  nor  failed  abundantly  to 
declare  it.  The  declarations  they  make  are  of  One 
who,  they  were  persuaded,  was  absolutely  unique 
in  position,  in  character,  in  work ;  One  whuse 
relationship  to  God  was  perfect,  who  was  the 
Saviour,  Light  and  Life  of  men.  Are  such  de- 
clarations consistent  with  anything  short  of  Hi:; 
Divinity? 

2.  Divine  designations  applied  to  Christ.— Of  the 
names  implying  distinctiveness  of  nature  assigned 
to  Christ  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  there  are 
four  of  supreme  import :  {«)  '  Son  of  Man,'  which 
stands  by  itself;  (ft)  'Son  of  God,'  with  which 
may  be  set  as  allied  in  significance,  '  Son  of  the 
Highest,'  '  Only  -  begotten  Son,'  'My  beloved 
Son'  (or  'My  Son,  my  Chosen'),  and  'The  Son'  ; 
(<■)  '  Christ ' ;  (d)  '  Lord.'  Others  are  the  '  Word  of 
God  '  and  '  the  Word  ' ;  '  Son  of  David,'  with  which 
may  be  placed  '  Hoot  and  offspring  of  David,'  and 
perhaps  '  Prince  of  life'  and  '  Prince  ' ;  '  Saviour '  ; 
'  Image  of  God ' ;  '  Second  Adam  ' ;  (  First  and 
Last ' ;  '  The  Holy,  Just  One.' 

Son  of  Man.  — To  this  title  there  attaches  a 
peculiar  interest,  which  is  reflected  in  the  amount 
of  discussion  it  has  excited.  Controversy  circles 
round  its  use,  its  source,  its  meaning.  It  occurs 
in  all  the  four  Gospels.  It  is  the  one  name  Christ 
is  represented  as  reserving  for  His  exclusive  use. 
That  He  did  so  is  plainly  implied  in  the  narratives. 

His  use  of  it  has  been  denied  (cf.  Bruno  Bauer,  Volkmar, 
Oort,  Lictzmann,  etc.).  One  of  the  most  capable  of  recent 
critics  (Wellhausen,  Das  Eear.y.  Marci)  argues  that  the  term, 
if  used  at  all  by  Christ,  was  not  made  current  by  Him  but  by 
the  Christian  community,  and  came  into  use  in  the  following 
manner.  The  early  Christians  believed '  that  Jesus  had  pro- 
phesied His  Parousia.  They  hesitated  to  make  Him  say  so 
outright,  and  hence  represented  Him  as  saying:  only  that  the 
'  Man '  of  Daniel  should  appear  with  the  clouds  of  heaven.  He 
could  say  that  without  meaning  Himself.  But  the  Christian 
interpretation  soon  read  Him  into  the  announcement,  then 
used  the  title  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection, 
and  finally  as  a  simple  equivalent  of  the  first  person  singular  on 
the  lips  of  Jesus.  The  position,  in  this  and  other  forms,  fails  to 
account,  inter  alia,  for  two  facts  :  (a)  the  term  is  not  found  in 
St.  Paul  or  elsewhere  in  NT,  but  almost  solely  on  the  lips  of 
Jesus  (instances  to  the  contrary  are  Jn  1234,  Ac  7^);  (b)  if  a 
coinage  of  the  Early  Church,  how  does  it — a  term  denoting 
lowliness— harmonize  with  the  evident  endeavour  to  portray 
a  glorified  Christ? 

The  expression  occurs  in  previous  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  literature.  The  references  of  importance 
are  in  Ezekiel,  Daniel  [V3),  and  Enoch,  in  all  of 
which  the  Messianic  signilicance  is  not  indisput- 
able (see  Schmidt,  art.  'Son  of  Man'  in  Encyc. 
Btbl.,  who  inclines  to  refer  even  Dn  lu  to  Michael, 
not  Messiah).  In  what  sense  is  it  to  be  under- 
stood? The  commonly  accepted  view  (e.g.  Bey- 
schlag-Wendt)  may  be  thus  stated:  Christ  was 
desirous  of  being  recognized  as  the  Messiah.  He 
was  not  desirous  of  fulfilling  the  current  expecta- 
tions of  what  the  Messiah  should  be  and  do.  He 
therefore  did  not  apply  the  current  designations 
of  Messiah  to  Himself,  but,  finding  one  term,  '  Son 
of  Man'  (in  Daniel),  employed  it  as  expressing  (1) 
Messianic  character,  and  (2)  much  more  than  the 
expected  Messianic  character,  viz.  the  generieally 
human  character. 

Dalmaii \  (Words  of  Jesua)  has  adduced  grave  considerations 
against  this  view.  It,  is  a  view,  he  holds,  started  by  the  Greek 
divines,  and  has  no  basis  in  primitive  Christian  thought.  He 
maintains  that  Christ  adopted  it  from  Dn  7«,  and  used  it  of 
™!l«i  .'"  ^-  0T}3mal  Benae'  a  sense  which  was  not  widely 
prevalent  in  His  time  as  applicable  to  the  Messiah.  There  '  the 
emphasis  rather  lies  on  the  fact  that  in  contrast  with  the  winged 
fc  v^tK  tVOllnnS  bear'the  four-headed  leopard,  the  fourth 
2£?  hi  ten  horns  terrible  exceedingly  beyond  its  predeces- 
Mi'nlW  ""armed  and  inoffensive,  incapable  through 
hl\??Z  °'  hlS  OW.n  of  mBkinS  himself  "'aster  of  the  world  ; 
wnriH  A"  a  I0"  °.  Tn'  I(  ever  he  is  t0  be  "'aster  of  the 
Hit'iS  *Tt make  ^iaiS°-  Tne  ' Son  °'  Mtt".'  °n  th«  view, 
men,  but  as  beuitf  a  man  distinct  from  other  men,  in  the  sense 


that  God  has  given  him  to  be  what  he  is.  The  expression  in- 
timates less  hia  human  nature  than  hiB  Divine.  *  Son  of  Man ' 
denotes  '  that  member  of  the  human  race,  in  hiu  own  nature 
impotent,  whom  God  will  make  Lord  of  the  world.' 

To  indicate  results,  it  may  be  taken  that  there 
is  a  fair  consensus  of  agreement  on  the  following 
points :  (a)  that  the  use  of  the  title  as  applicable 
to  Himself  is  due  to  Christ ;  (b)  that  a  wider  source 
than  the  passage  in  Daniel  is  probable  ;  (c)  that  in 
meaning  it  embodies  a  composite  conception,  com- 
bining various  OT  suggestions,  and  these  the  most 
rich  and  salient ;  the  seed  of  the  woman,  the  one 
like  a  son  of  man,  the  suffering  Servant  of  Jehovah, 
the  ideal  people,  the  recipient  of  special  privilege, 
the  apportioner  of  judgment,  of  celestial  origin. 
In  wealth  of  content  the  expression  stands  alone. 
It  was  thus  peculiarly  appropriate  as  a  self- 
designation  of  Christ.  In  it  there  met  the  two 
divisions  of  Messianic  reference,  those  pointing  to 
the  glory  and  those  pointing  to  the  humiliation 
of  the  Messiah,  comprising  elements  seemingly 
incongruous  and  irreconcilable,  yet  in  essentials 
capable  of  being  unified  in  a  single  character.  In 
the  course  of  His  ministry  He  was  to  manifest  Him- 
self as  the  conqueror  of  Satan,  as  perfect  man,  as 
concentrating  His  race  in  an  intense  personal  life, 
as  conscious  of  a  special  mission  from  God,  of  abso- 
lutely intimate  relation  to  God,  of  perfect  depen- 
dence upon  God,  and  as  sharing  with  God  in  the 
judgment  of  the  world,  characteristics  all  of  them 
Messianic,  and  impossible  to  be  included  in  any  of 
the  terms  of  Messianic  intention  more  fully  than 
in  this,  the  'Son  of  Man.'  Its  meaning  on  His 
lips  goes  further  than  even  the  fulness  of  Messianic 
intention  ;  so  that  it  is  not  at  once  intelligible 
{'mystifying  title'  of  Weisse  and  others  is  not 
justified),  a  feature  it  shares  with  Him  whom  it 
designates  and  the  hopes  it  unified.  In  it  these 
features  find  place  :  much  contemporary  Messianic 
belief  of  a  familiar  kind  ;  less  prominent  ideas  that 
had  before  this  time  passed  into  the  background ; 
novel  functions  in  Christ's  conception,  such  as  the 
life  of  the  Son  of  Man  as  a  life  of  service,  and  His 
death  as  necessary  to  redeem  men  ;  and  the  com- 
bination of  all  these  in  a  new  synthesis  which  was 
not  simply  a  mosaic  of  old  data  or  gathering 
up  of  the  disparate  details  of  earlier  expectation, 
but  which  was  reached  by  the  entrance  of  a  new 
thing  that  made  the  fulfilment  infinitely  more 
glorious  than  the  promise  might  have  seemed  to 
warrant  (cf.  art.  Son  of  Man). 

Son  of  God  ('the  Son,'  'My  Son').  This  title, 
like  the  former,  belongs  to  the  OT  writings,  being 
found  in  Gn  6",  Ex  4",  2  S  7U,  Ps  27  826  89-17,  Job  l* 
387,  Hos  l10  ll1,  and  there  applied  in  various  con- 
nexions :  to  offspring  of  the  gods,  to  angels,  to 
judges,  to  Israel  as  a  people  serving  Jehovah,  to 
individual  Israelites,  to  the  theocratic  king,  to  the 
Messiah  (Dalman  and  others  object  to  '  Son  of  God 
as  a  Messianic  title).  The  expression  '  Son  of  God ' 
[or  'My  Son']  occurs  in  the  Synoptics  27  times, 
and  '  the  Son '  9  times.  In  St.  John  ' Son  of  God' 
occurs  10  times  and  'the  Son'  14  times.  Both 
occur  in  St,  John's  First  Epistle,  in  several  of  St. 
Paul's,  in  Hebrews,  in  llevelation.  In  the  Gospels 
they  are  'applied  to  Christ  by  the  Father,  angels, 
demoniacs,  Himself  (rarely,  and  only  in  St.  John), 
disciples  (N.B.—St.  Peter's  confession,  Mt  1616), 
elders,  high  priest,  centurion.  In  determining  its 
meaning,  we  may  exclude  the  idea  of  pagan  influ- 
ence. There  is  "little  probability  that  the  cult  of 
the  Roman  emperors  suggested  either  the  worn 
or  its  idea.  Its  application  to  believers  (Mt  5'  , 
Lk6»  Eph  1",  Jn  1"  1  JnS1-',  Ro8»-M,  Ph2») 
does  not  necessarily  confine  its  import  to  the  mer^ 
human  sphere.  Its  previous  usage  in  the  01 
could  not  fail  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  connota- 
tion of  special  relationship  to  God. 
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That  the  term  contains  Messianic  reference  is 
contested  by  few.  In  line  with  it  are  to  be  ex- 
plained  the  testimony  of  the  demoniacs  (Mt  8°  ||  Lk 
44l)>  and  the  heavenly  voices  at  the  Baptism  and  the 
Transfiguration  (Mt  3"  17D).  Here,  too,  possibly 
lies  the  reason  for  Christ's  use  of  the  term  in 
debates  with  the  Jewish  leaders  (Jn  3"*  515tf-  8-5fr-). 
The  Messianic  sense  is  obvious  in  St.  Peter's  confes- 
sion (Mt  1616) ;  less  so  in  that  of  the  centurion  (Mk 
153").  The  answer  to  the  high  priest's  question  was 
treated  as  blasphemy  (.Mt  2^"'-),  because  by  it  He 
claimed  more  than  Messiahship.  St.  John's  state- 
ments enhance  the  feeling  of  the  Synoptists.  He 
points  clearly  tn  Christ's  use  of  the  term  and  in 
the  solitary  sense.  He  is  careful  in  his  use  of 
names,  and  would  hardly  put  into  Christ's  mouth 
a  self-designation  without  some  warrant  of  sanc- 
tion from  His  personal  usage.  But  the  Synoptists 
are  not  without  traces  of  the  same  clearness.  In 
Mt  22"-*  Mk  I*™-,  Lk  20*'-«  the  inference  is 
inevitable  that  the  Messiah  is  the  son  of  One 
more  exalted  than  David. 

What  meaning  did  Christ  attach  to  the  term? 
The  above  passage  is  significant.  He  is  not  deny- 
ing Davidic  descent.  He  affirms  it  (see  on  the 
other  side  Wellhausen,  Evangel.  Marci).  By  His 
descent  from  David  He  satisfies  one  condition  ex- 
pected in  the  Messiah.  That  fact,  however,  does 
not  preclude  Him  from  satisfying  further  condi- 
tions not  included  in  the  Messianic  prophecy, 
evincing  a  power  in  Him  which  points  to  another 
and  higher  origin.  This  further  scope  in  His  filial 
relation  is  intimated  in  such  passages  as  Mt  ll-7 
1617,  LklO33,  Mt311,  Mk411,  Lk  S10,  Jn  835- 3G  1510 
4W  etc.).  He  taught  the  disciples  to  call  God  'our 
Father,'  and  called  God  His  own  Father  in  a  special 
sense.  He  asserts  that  He  alone  adequately  reveals 
and  knows  God.  He  suggests  a  special  sonship  in 
the  parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandman  (Mk  12°). 
The  double  strain  is  present  in  His  consciousness. 
He  is  Son  in  the  Messianic  sense.  He  is  also  Son 
in  a  Divine  sense  :  of  absolute  oneness  with  the 
Father.  He  has  the  mission  of  the  former  with 
its  dignity  :  He  has  the  infallible  knowledge  with 
perfect  obedience  of  the  latter.  Botli  features 
emerge  in  the  Synoptics  as  hi  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
Both  are  not  justly  interpreted  in  such  a  sense 
as  suggests  a  merely  ethical  relation  to  God,  a 
relation  which  others  may  actually  possess  or  are 
destined  to  attain.  In  them  there  is  the  basis  of 
the  ethical  but  of  the  essential  as  well.  The  Son- 
sliip  of  Christ  is  human  and  historical  yet  solitary 
and  transcendent. 

St.  Paul  corroborates  the  Evangelic  positions. 
The  earlier  Epistles  contain  a  large  amount  of 
teaching  as  to  the  Person  of  Christ.  We  have 
lucid  references  to  the  Sonship:  1  Tli  l10,  Ko  S!- ■--, 
2  Co  44,  Ro  l4,  2  Co  lluir%  Gal  2-u,  Eph  4K!,  Ko  l!l, 
Gal  l16  44,  where,  through  the  position  assigned  to 
Him  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  special 
Spirit  dwelling  in  Him,  equality  with  God  is  as- 
serted and  Divine  functions  attributed.  In  one 
passage,  2  Th  2,  Christ,  while  not  named  'Son,' 
is  regarded  in  His  capacity  as  the  opponent  of 
Antichrist  as  a  consubstantial  representative  of 
God.  Tins  idea  in  another  context  we  have  in 
Col  lis-",  He  l2"8  3^  etc. 

A  survey  of  the  texts  reveals  a  complex  concep- 
tion, including  (1)  a  Messianic  predicate  asserting 
the  place  of  Christ  as  the  complete  antitype  of 
the  theocratic  king;  (2)  an  ethical  identity  in  the 
realization  of  Divine  holiness  in  a  stainless  life ; 
(3)  a  spiritual  unity  revealing  itself  in  a  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  mind  of  God  and  a  perfect  obedience 
to  His  will,  which  were  as  much  innate  properties  of 
His  personality  as  achievements  of  His  moral  self. 
In  addition,  the  conviction  of  His  pre-existent  glory* 
*  See  art.  Pre-existence. 


and  of  His  cosmic  agency  necessitates  (I)  .a  physical 
descent  from  Deity  by  a  creative  act  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  (see  Annunciation  and  Vihgin-kirth)  • 
and  (2)  an  equality  of  essence  in  virtue  of  winch' 
Divine  acts  and  qualities  are  ascribed  to  Him 
Ct.,  further,  art.  Son  of  God. 

Christ  ('the  Christ),  King  of  the  Jews,  tord. 
may  all  be  taken  together.  <  Christ '  is  the  Greek- 
equivalent  of  Messiah.  Both  words  signify  'the 
Anointed.'  While  applied  in  the  OT  to  ni'onliets 
(Ps  105",  1  K  1»«)  and  high  priests  (Zee  4»),  the 
name  is  specially  identified  with  the  kin<>s,  from 
the  passage  (Ps  2-)  implying  that  they  were  under 
the  special  protection  of  Jehovah,  and  exercised 
righteous  government.  Later,  when  Israel  had 
come  under  Gentile  rule,  the  idea  entered  into  the 
name  that  the  Messiah  would  overthrow  the  secular 
might  and  liberate  the  people,  i.e.  be  at  once  the 
Saviour  of  the  faithful  and  the  Prince  or  King  of 
the  saved.  In  the  NT  the  name  is  accorded  to 
Jesus  everywhere.  It  is  practically  His  surname, 
a  circumstance  remarkable  when  it'  is  remembered 
that  He  forbade  its  use  in  His  earthly  life.  He  is 
greeted  also  as  '  King '  and  as  '  Son  of  David,'  re- 
cognitions of  Him  as  Messiah.  That  He  Himself 
accepted  the  role  appears  from  the  following :  (a) 
His  sanction  of  the  terms  '  Son  of  Man  '  and  '  Son 
of  God  '  as  applicable  to  Hiin  ;  (b)  His  consciousness 
of  being  endowed  with  the  Spirit  of  God  (Lk  41Hrr), 
a  mark  of  the  Messianic  King  (Is  11")  and  of  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah  (U421  61') ;  (<■)  His  self-witness 
as  to  His  being  the  Son  and  Heir  of  God  (Ps  2'-') ;  (rf) 
His  assurance  of  the  reference  in  Ps  110  to  Himself, 
where  the  King  in  Zion  is  in  His  view  the  Messiah  ; 
(c)  He  spoke  of  the  building  of  the  Temple  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  the  Messiah  is  the  builder  of 
the  Temple  (cf.  Mt  26fil,  Mk  1458  with  Zee  61-- J;J) ; 
(/)  He  spoke  of  His  kingdom  and  therefore  Mes- 
sianic rank  ;  (g)  He  described  Himself  as  Judge  of 
the  world  —  a  Messianic  function  ;  (h)  He  com- 
mended St.  Peter's  confession  (Mt  1617) ;  (i)  He 
acknowledged  His  Messiahship  before  His  judge;; 
(both  Sanhedrin  and  Pilate);  (/)  He  was  put  to 
death  as  '  King  of  the  Jews.'  Messiahship,  it  has 
been  said,  is  not  Divinity  (Ottley,  art.  'Incarna- 
tion' in  Hastings'  DB).  True,  but  Messiahship  ;is 
enriched  by  Christ  is.  The  new  features  v»ith 
which  He  fulfilled  the  old  conception,  suffering 
and  resurrection,  brought  it  as  near  Divinity  as 
was  possible  for  the  Hebrew  mind.  In  them  was 
concentrated  the  work  of  salvation,  always  as- 
signed in  OT  to  Jehovah  Himself,  in  the  NT 
always  and  in  all  its  parts  assigned  to  Christ. 
The  step  is  but  a  short  one  from  the  unhesitating 
acknowledgment  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ's  work 
to  that  of  the  Divinity  of  His  nattsre. 

The  step  is  taken  when  He  is  called  Lord. 
Christ  refers  to  Himself  as  'your  Lord'  (Mt  244-). 
There  is  evidence  of  growth  in  the  meaning  of 
Lordship  in  NT  usage.  Resell  has  shown  that 
the  name  was  interchangeable  in  instances  with 
'Master1  and  'Rabbi.'  Between  that  stage  and 
the  view  of  the  Epistles  that  Christ  is  Lord  over 
Nature,  the  Universe,  the  Church  (Col  llli  18,  Ph 
210ff-  etc.),  there  is  a  wide  gulf.  The  transition 
was  probably  effected  in  Hellenistic  circles,  and 
aided  by  the  use  of  '  Lord  '  as  a  title  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  and  associated  with  the  divine  honours 
paid  to  him. 

The  Second  Adam  (the  Man  from  Heaven)  is  a 
designation  peculiar  to  St.  Paul.  In  idea  it  is 
more  speculative  than  the  foregoing.  The  impulse 
to  its  construction  is  to  be  found  in  the  Apostle's 
conversion  through  the  glorified  appearance  of  the 
Risen  Christ  on  the  way  to  Damascus.  On  the 
ground  of  that  experience  he  contrasts  men,  as  he 
finds  them,  subject  to  sin  and  death,  and  this  man 
exalted  over   both   (1  Co   15*-*    Ro  51-"-1).     The 
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religious  and  moral  destinies  of  the  human  race 
are  traced  to  the  action  of  two  typical  men,  the 
first  Adam,  'a  living  soul,'  and  the  second  Adam, 
'  a  quickening  spirit.'  In  so  thinking,  he  gives  an 
original  turn  to  his  Messianic  views.  The  ordinary 
Messianic  hopes  of  his  nation  lie  shares.  He  is 
acquainted  also  with  the  tradition  of  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Christ.  But  neither  his  intellect  nor 
his  conscience,  endued  with  fresh  vision  and  power 
by  Christ  risen,  could  rest  satislied  with  those. 
He  departs  from  them,  but  not  to  supersede,  rather 
to  develop.  He  regards  Christ  as  the  foretold  of 
the  prophets  (Ito  l2),  His  ministry  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  righteousness  of  God  (3-1),  His  death 
and  resurrection  as  the  fulfilment  of  foreshadow- 
ings  in  the  OT  Scriptures  (1  Co  15s -4).  He  shares 
with  the  Synoptists  and  Arts  the  position  that 
Christ  is  the  Saviour  and  bringer-in  of  the  king- 
dom of  righteousness ;  with  them  he  applies  to 
Christ  the  names  'Son  of  God/  'Christ,'  etc.,  in 
a  sense  of  exceptional  dignity.  What  they  had 
reached  by  a  gradually  increasing  insight  he  won 
by  the  vision  (Gal  l16),  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  his  spiritual  intuition  lie  reads  the  Person  of 
Christ.  What  he  had  seen  colours  all  his  thought, 
which  is  essentially  a  Christology  centring  in  the 
idea  of  'the  Lord  of  Glory.'  The  term  signified, 
of  Christ's  work,  relief  from  the  oppression  and 
burden  of  sin  and  the  law  and  death,  witli  hope  of 
regeneration  for  himself  and  all  men  ;  it  signified, 
of  Christ's  Person,  that  He  was  Spirit  (2  Co  317) ; 
man,  '  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  '  but  '  the  man 
from  heaven '  whom  the  heavenly  principle  made 
perfect  (5ai),  pre-existent  (Ro  83,  1  Co  10',  Gal  44) 
and  'head  of  every  man'  (1  Co  ll3),  human  nature 
in  its  archetypal  form,  particularly  in  creation 
(8°  etc.).  That  He  of  whom  all  this  was  affirmed 
was  not  conceived  to  be  an  ordinary  human  per- 
sonality in  His  intimate  nature,  goes  without  say- 
ing. Taken  in  conjunction  with  other  terms  used, 
the  'Lord  of  Glory'  declares  Divinity.  In  the 
later  Epistles,  Eph.,  Col.,  Ph.,  Ti.,  Tit,  the 
Divinity  is  explained  in  the  same  directions  with 
greater  precision  and  fulness,  and  exemplified  in 
fresh  relations.  *■ 

The  fact  that  these  writing  contain  a  more  developed  Chris- 
tology than  that  of  the  undisputed  Epistles  has  been  made  a 
ground  for  discrediting  them.  But  without  good  reason.  The 
later  thought  is  in  organic  line  with  the  earlier  ;  both  fix  atten- 
tion on  what  Christ  did  and  does,  and  not  on  what  He  taught  ■ 
both  rise  to  the  thought  of  the  glorified  Christ  through  the' 
work  of  Christ  on  earth.  The  later  illustrates  and  emphasizes 
rather  than  increases  the  heavenly  dignity  of  Christ,  assigning 
an  increment  of  function  rather  than  of  rank  (cf.  Litrhtfoot 
Col.  p.  120).  ' 

In  tiie  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  there  is  a  remarkable 
type  of  doctrine  which  has  not  yet  been  defini- 
tively located.  It  lias  very  little  in  common  with 
the  XT  writings  generally,  or  even  with  the 
Paulino.  Its  conception  of  Christ's  Person  is 
characterized  bv  significant  differences  in  sub- 
stance and  expression.  After  a  prologue  (almost 
in  the  manner  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Apo- 
calypse, which  looks  like  a  summary  of  previous 
thought)  it  proceeds  to  its  main  thesis,  the  superi- 
ority of  the  New  Covenant  over  the  Old.  In  the 
hrst  seven  chapters  Christ  is  presented  as  the  Son, 
the  Kevealer,  and  the  King-Priest.  As  the  Son, 
lie  Has  been  prepared  for  in  Israel  (l1),  has  par- 
ti;;i!>;it<_-.|  m  the  creation  and  is  its  consummation 
i-i.  is  the  manifestation  of  the  Father's  glory  as 
ciiuigcnce  (^at'o^a),  and  the  expression  of 
the    invine  essence  (forAr™.,)  as  its  embodiment 

an  M«  the  Revealer,  He  is  superior  to  angels 
Wood'  W  Thlle-  y«  a,  'Partal«r  °f  nesh  W 
and I  7l  Jtl  J'  '.Ti"  He  I,M  fIone  *W  «Hh  sin 
and  death  establishing  and  vindicating  His  glory 
by  His  sufferings.     As  the  King-PriertHe  reS 


in  perfection  the  qualifications  of  the  priesthood 
imperfectly  met  in  the  OT  system.  In  his  exeeesis 
the  author  applies  to  Christ  two  series  of  OT  texts 
the  one  having  in  view  in  their  original  meaning  Hie 
Messiah  (1»,  cf.  Ps  2' ;  l*»,  cf.  Pa  45*»),  the  other 
relating  to  God  (le,  cf.  Ps  977 ;  l10"12,  cf.  Ps  102'e-£8) 
All  three  aspects  point  to  such  pre-eminence  of 
Christ  as  makes  Him  incomparable  with  men  to 
be  equalled  with  God  alone.  It  is  at  the  game 
time  a  pre-eminence  appropriated  in  His  human 
experience,  made  His  own  by  obedience— a  point 
insisted  on.  These  two  form  the  idea  of  Christ  • 
He  is  God  who  by  a  Divine  Incarnation  fulfils 
Himself  in  man  ;  and  He  is  man  who  by  a  human 
faith  and  endurance  realizes  himself  in  God.  If 
the  terminology  is  less  Hebraic  than  in  St.  Paul  or 
the  Synoptists,  the  motive  is  the  same,  viz.  to 
express  in  the  terms  available  the  new  contrasts 
and  special  aspects  of  Christ's  Person  impressed  on 
the  author's  mind  by  his  independent  experience 
of  Christ. 

The  Logos  ('the  Word')  is  the  term  distinctive 
of  St.  John  (Jn  l1-"  Un  V,  Kev  1913).  It  is 
introduced  in  a  way  which  indicates  that  it  was 
familiar  to  the  writer  and  his  readers.  As  a  term 
it  is  traceable  in  both  Palestinian  and  Alexandrian 
thought.  Its  idea  is  Hebraic  not  Philonian,  and 
to  be  taken  in  connexion  with  'the  Only-bcgcttcn.' 
It  is  no  impersonal  abstract  Idea.  The  Logos  is, 
as  in  the  Targums,  personal  and  active  as  the 
equivalent  of  God  manifesting  Himself  (1  Jn  l2). 
He  is  an  historical  human  life  (Jn  I14,  1  Jn  l1-3),  a 
fact  not  to  be  minimized.  Yet  His  coming  within 
the  conditions  of  humanity  was  the  coming  of  One 
who  had  been  pre-existent  with  God  in  and  frcm 
the  beginning  (ll  313;31662),  sharing  in  the  life  of 
God  and  in  the  Divine  acts  of  creation  and  pre- 
servation, and  operative  in  previous  history  as  an 
illuminating  and  quickening  potency  in  the  hearts 
of  the  righteous  { P- 4-  *■ Vi  1018 1 1").  Complementary 
is  the  thought  of  the  Apocalypse  of  His  eternity  or 
semi-eternity  in  nature,  the  Alpha  and  Omega, 
and  in  redemptive  activity — '  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,'  and  of  the  perfect  and 
perpetual  adoration  accorded  to  Him  with  God  in 
heaven.  The  recital  of  the  work  of  the  Logos,  so 
brief,  covering  the  vastest  realms,  cosmic,  historical, 
personal,  in  the  most  summary  space,  is  majestic. 
The  absence  of  any  line  of  intermediate  beings 
between  God  and  man  is  notable.  The  identifica- 
tion of  the  Word  with  God  {debs)  is  deliberate. 
The  description  gives  no  plausibility  to  the  view 
that  here  we  have  a  category  taken  from  philo- 
sophy and  applied  loosely  to  the  facts.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Synoptic  representation  of  the 
human  character  and  consciousness  of  Christ  which 
unfits  it  or  renders  it  inadequate  for  the  Legos 
conception  ;  equally  there  is  nothing  in  the  logos 
conceived  as  becoming  incarnate  in  the  man  Jesus 
which  contradicts  or  impairs  the  reality  or  the 
completeness  of  His  humanity  as  portrayed  in  the 
Synoptics. 

The  two  are  adequate  and  congruous  to  each 
other.  They  are  also  necessary  to  each  other, 
each  being  a  torso  without  the  other.  The  source 
of  the  doctrine  was  the  actual  experience  of  the 
author,  but  it  is  the  experience  of  a  mind  of  pro- 
found spirituality  and  devout  idealit-m.  He  gives 
the  impression  of  having  been  determined  in  the 
particular  cast  he  gives  his  doctrine  by  contem- 
porary circumstances.  A  specific  method  is  ap- 
parent. It  is  not  that  he  seeks  to  prove  that 
'Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God'  (Jn  £0=") ;  it 
is  the  special  manner  of  his  proof  that  differen- 
tiates his  record,  and  above  nil  the  specially  in- 
tense feeling  towards  Christ  that  pervades  it, 
characteristics  that  have  led  some  to  assert  that 
he  sees  Christ  as  primarily  Divine  and  less  human 
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than  the  Synoptists  sec  Him.  It  is  truer  to  say 
that  he  sees  Christ  both  as  more  Divine  and  more 
human  than  the  Synoptists  ;  driven  beyond  them 
by  deepened  experience  of  Christ  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  richer  reflexion  on  the  other  hand  to 
which  he  was  incited  by  the  increasing  (Jnost it- 
licence  of  the  age.  Gnosticism  was  a  subtler  foe 
than  current  Messianism.  Its  sophisms  could  be 
met  only  by  a  simpler  and  piofounder— simpler 
because  profounder— truth.  The  Fourth  Gospel 
gives  that  truth.  It  attempts  a  portrait  of  Christ 
corresponding  to  the  most  intimate  and  overwhelm- 
ing sense  of  His  power  conceivable,  at  once  wholly 
revealing  God,  and  the  Divine  revelation  of  the 
whole  nature,  life,  and  destiny  of  man.  Hence  to 
the  historian  it  is  an  enigma,  to  the  devout  a 
poem.  Its  outline  is  simple  and  free  because  so 
broad  and  high.  Its  structure  is  less  of  the  his- 
toric than  of  the  spiritual  sense.  The  test  of  its 
genuineness,  like  that  of  art,  is  not  in  its  technique 
but  in  the  dim  and  powerful  feeling  of  inlinite 
meaning  it  throws  upon  the  reader.  It  is  in  conse- 
quence the  most  fruitful  of  all  the  sources  of  subse- 
quent thought. 

3.  Divine  properties  attributed  to  Christ.— We 
may  note,  to  begin  with,  the  ascription  to  Christ 
of  what  had  been  ascribed  by  OT  prophets  to 
Jehovah  (cf.  Ps  45s-8  with  He"ls-'J;  Is  7"  9s  with 
Mt  l23 ;  Jer  235- G  [where  the  '■  Branch  of  David ' 
is  called  the  'Lord  our  righteousness']  33IG  with 
the  NT  term  'Root  of  David'  applied  to  Christ; 
Mai  31,  where  the  messenger  about  to  come  to  his 
own  temple  is  called  'Lord,'  with  Mk  1-,  Lk  l7u). 
Again,  the  tempting  of  Jehovah  (Nu  14- 21s- c,  Ps 
O.V'tis  the  tempting  of  Christ  (1  Co  10°).  In  He 
I1'  ll  what  is  attributed  to  Jehovah  in  Ps  102-"  is 
attributed  to  Christ.  In  Jn  124t)- 41  it  is  asserted 
that  the  language  of  Isaiah  |0;I1(I)  concerning 
Jehovah  refers  to  Christ.  Is  4">-;,  compared  with 
Ro  1410-  n,  shows  that  the  judgment-seat  of  God  is 
that  of  Christ.  From  Jl  2W  and  Ro  1013  the  name 
of  Jehovah  is  the  name  of  Christ. 

More  impressive  are  the  references  to  Christ's 
participation  in  Divine  altrUmtcs.  He  has  self- 
existence  like  the  Father  (Jn  5"c),  and  therefore 
His  life  is  eternal  (Jn  l4  IP*  14(\  1  Jn  l3  5"- 12). 
He  has  pre-existence  ;  cf.  the  Apostolic  testimony 
(HeT3,  Rev  l8  2213)  with  Christ's  (Jn  S28  177).  He 
cannot  yield  to  death  or  see  corruption  (Resurrec- 
tion narratives,  also  Jn  lO1^,  Ro  l4,  He  71B,  Jn  IP5, 
Ac  \7F-2*).  He  will  come  again  (Jn  14;;-  =»,  Ac  1", 
I  Co  ll-";  etc.),  He  gives  life  to  others  (Jn  5s5-  21  640, 
Ph  310-11),  He  has  all  power  (Mt  181S,  Rev  l8,  Jn 
51U,  He  l3,  PIi  23),  including  power  over  nature  and 
man  (miracles  and  healings,  cf.  Lk  6"1  8«,  Mt  9-8, 
also  Ro  810-SJ),  a  power  He  ran  communicate  to 
disciples  (Ac  9s4  310  410).  St.  Paul  attributes  to 
Him  the  Divine  plenitude  (Col  2").  He  has  super- 
human knowledge  of  God  and  superhuman  insight 
into  man  (Jn  1630  224,  Rev  S'-3),  He  is  unchangeable 
as  Jehovah  (cf.  Ps  102*  with  He  l11- v-,  siUt  138). 

Of  Divine  acts  asserted  of  Christ  arc  the  follow- 
ing :-Creation  ( Jn  P,  Col  11U- 17,  He  Is- 10) ;  Pro- 
vidence (He  l3,  Jn  f»17,  Col  l17) ;  Redemption  (Ac 
20-*,  Jn  IS18-10-10,  Mt  913,  Eph  5M,  passages  too 
numerous  to  be  specified) ;  Forgiveness  of  sins  ('Mt 
9\  Mk  210,  Lk  524  etc.);  Judgment  (Jn  52i  -\  Ac 
IT31,  Ro  1410,  Mt  25:1-"');  Restitution  of  all  things 
(Pli  3-1,  1  Co  1">-4--*).  Finally,  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere of  feeling  and  disposition  towards  Christ  in 
the  NT  is  one  of  worship.  He  claims  it,  and  His 
disciples  accord  it.  The  faith  given  to  God  is  given 
to  Him  (Jn  141  etc.).  Examples  of  doxologies  are 
1  P  4",  2  Ti  418,  Rev  P,  2  P  318,  Rev  513.  The 
honour  of  the  Son  equals  that  of  the  Father  (Jn  5-3, 
Ph2l,-](>,  He  1°).  The  Blessin-  of  God  is  invoked 
from  Christ  not  less.  Distinctively  Christian  wor- 
ship is  a  calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 


Christ  (1  Co  P,  Ac  0M).  Distinctively  Christian 
belief  is  the  confession  that  Jesus  is  the  Messi-ih 
or  that  He  is  the  Son  of  God  (Ko  10a  1  Jh'^m' 
Baptism  is  into  His  name  (  Ac  'i38  81(i) '  the  Louis 
Supper  is  significant  of  His  Death  and'  its  -necilie 
virtue,  new  life  (1  Co  10l(i  11'-*).  ' 

A  patient  study  of  the  texts  cited  in  the  two 
preceding  sections  will  set  in  relief  several  facts  as 
to  Apostolic  reflexion  on  Christ's  Pei>un.  The 
beginnings  lie  unquestionably  in  the  Messianic 
hope  and  in  Christ's  claim  to  b«  the  Messiah.  The 
first  proclamation  of  the  gospel  we  have  in  the  dis- 
courses in  Acts,  the  one  burden  of  which  is  the 
Messiahship  of  the  Master.  The  Apostles  thero 
speak  out  of  an  experience  whose  roots  lie  in  the 
nation's  past,  and  which  are  renewed  into  fresh 
growth  by  Christ.  The  proof  they  offer  is  the  evi- 
dence of  facts  and  of  what  the  facts  point  to. 
They  detail  three  distinct  orders  of  fact .^ :  the  life 
and  works  of  Christ,  the  death  on  the  Cross,  the 
resurrection  and  exaltation.  They  emphasize  the 
peculiar  and  wondrous  power  revealed  in  all  three, 
and  especially  in  the  last,  in  which  they  find  the 
key  to  the  whole— the  Risen  Lord.  'Traces  of 
transcendental  interest  are  not  absent  (Ac  5:;1  315-  -c 
1042,  1  P  Is3  4G  I11--",  Ja  21  58-'J  l18--1),  the  percep- 
tion of  dignity  and  powers  beyond  the  Messianic 
attaching  to  Him.  This  type  of  thought  is  common 
to  St.  Peter,  St,  James,  St.  Judc.  It  is  a  simple, 
objective,  practical  presentation  of  Christ,  yet 
with  features  of  its  own  so  specifically  new  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  identity  it  with  the  exist- 
ing religious  schools.  The  other  writings  base 
themselves  upon  those  beginnings,  the  Synoptics 
most  obviously.  They  give  the  facts  with  fulness 
which  are  given  in  the  Acts  discourses  in  sum. 
They  show  the  process  of  the  movement,  of  which 
Acts  gives  the  results.  There  are,  however,  im- 
portant differences.  The  conviction  of  the  higher 
nature  of  Christ  is  more  prominent ;  it  in  fact  per- 
vades them  ;  it  is  not  imposed  on  their  substitute 
as  an  after-thought  or  under  the  stress  of  polciniral 
tendency;  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole.  Their 
portraiture  is  the  portraiture  of  One  who  is  man 
yet  stands  apart  from  men  in  character,  and  takes 
the  place  of  Cod  in  the  heart.  Of  speculation  there 
is  no  sign.  The  growth  of  conviction  is  gradual, 
indeed,  but  comes  in  natural  couisc  by  contact 
with  facts.  With  the  Synoptics  we  place  the 
Apocalypse.  Speculative  features  appear  in  St. 
Paul  (earlier  anil  later  Epistles),  the  Fourth  Cos- 
pel,  Epistle  to  Hebrews,  in  the  doctrines  of  'the 
Man  from  heaven,'  'the  Second  Adam,'  the  Logos, 
and  the  'Revealer,'  and  'High  Priest  of  the  New 
Covenant '  respectively. 

There  is  a  wide  cleavage  of  opinion  on  questions 
as  to  the  source  and  worth  of  the  aforementioned 
factors.  Were  they  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
Hellenistic  schools,  or  did  they  descend  in  the 
Palestinian  tradition?  Are  they  alien  accretions 
to  be  cast  aside,  or  are  they  of  the  essence  of  the 
Christian  message?  Much  ingenuity  has  been  ex- 
pended in  trying  to  prove  that  the  original  facts 
have  been  largely  worked  over  in  the  Synoptic  and 
in  the  Pauline  and  Johannine  doctrines. 

In  the  former  case,  it  is  maintained,  there  was 
a  twofold  process  of  adapting  prophecy  to  suit  the 
facts  of  the  life,  and  of  adapting  the  facts  of  the 
life  to  suit  prophecy;  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
the  facts  of  the  life  are  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
some  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Creek  cults 
and  philosophy,  taking  on  along  with  the  forms 
much  of  the  substance  of  Greek  religion.  Thus 
originated  the  scenery  of  hyper-physic.nl  events 
that  surrounds  the  life  in  the  one  instance,  and 
the  Logos  Christology  in  the  other.  Roth,  it  is 
alleged,  changed  the  true  character  of  the  gospel, 
and  are  entirely  inappropriate  to  its  inner  spirit. 
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Such  contentions  have  certainly  not  yet  been  made 
good.  They  have  nevertheless  served  to  discover 
deep  affinities  existing  between  Apostolic  thought 
and  the  higher  mind  of  that  age,  affinities  not 
directly  derived  from  each  other.  Considerations 
are  constantly  increasing  to  vindicate  the  real 
independence  of  the  Apostolic  mind,  and  its  essen- 
tial continuity  with  the  fundamental  religion  ot 
the  Hebrew  race  and  the  religious  consciousness  of 
Jesus.  It  is  not  intrinsically  different  from  them. 
Its  novel  constituent*  are  not  alien  ;  they  do  not 
arrive  from  without,  they  are  perceived  within  as 
the  result  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  the  Founder 
of  their  faith  and  still  more  as  the  effect  of  His 
character.  There  is  a  freedom  both  in  previous 
Jewish  religions  ideas  and  in  the  religious  con- 
sciousness of  Jesus  which  assured  to  them  a  vast 
future  vitally  and  organically  related  to  them,  to 
which  the  above  theory  does  scant  justice,  and 
which  suggests  the  warrant  of  truth  to  the  Apos- 
tolic developments. 

IV.  Subsequent  development  of  NT  ideas.— 
1.  History  of  the  doctrine.— The  Logos  idea  became 
the  centre  of  a  remarkable  theological  growth 
which  engrossed  the  intellectual  energy  of  the 
first  five  centuries.  During  that  period  the  subtle 
Greek  mind  left  its  mark  so  substantially  on  the 
current  forms  of  Christian  belief  as  to  render  it 
problematical  how  far  the  definitions  of  the  great 
Councils  really  embody  the  essence  of  the  original 
faith.  The  naturalness  of  the  development  is 
acknowledged.  Its  necessity  was  created  by  cer- 
tain obvious  causes  due  to  the  historic  character  of 
the  Church,  and  its  presence  as  a  living  organiza- 
tion in  the  world.  The  age  which  witnessed  the 
dissolution  of  paganism  and  the  triumph  of  new 
ideals  of  thought  and  duty  was  one  of  missionary 
zeal  and  mental  anguish.  The  early  propaganda 
was  extensive  and  intense.  It  had  to  confront  the 
corruption  of  pagan  morals  and  the  medley  of 
heathen  beliefs.  It  had  to  justify  its  own  novel 
convictions.  Its  final  purpose  was  practical  :  to 
make  men  like  Christ.  A  faithful  delineation  of 
what  He  was  and  did  became  imperative ;  still 
more  a  consistent  conception  of  what  made  Him 
what  He  was.  The  Church  offered  a  new  life, 
whose  experiences  were  of  profound  interest,  created 
and  sustained  by  Christ,  to  <*,  world  of  almost 
feverish  intellectual  curiosity.  The  mystery  of 
Christ  which  had  revived  Hebrew  devotion  began 
to  fascinate  and  excite  the  Gentile  mind.  Specu- 
lation was  stimulated,  and  increasing  effort  made 
to  bring  the  potential  elements  of  Christ's  teaching 
witliin  the  scope  of  men's  understanding.  The 
new  world  was  at  its  best  in  reflexion,  it  yielded 
to  Christ  only  after  understanding  Him. 

Something  to  be  understood  there  was.  The 
whole  process  is  intelligible  only  on  the  assumption 
of  the  unhesitating  acceptance  of  belief  in  Christ's 
higher  nature.  The  problem  to  the  Jews  had  been, 
Is  this  rabbi  more  than  the  Messiah  ?  The  problem 
to  the  Hellenic  world  now  was,  Is  this  Word  more 
than  our  \6yot  ?  and  before  the  problem  was  solved 
to  its  satisfaction,  Greek  thought  passed  through 
an  experience  as  recreative  and  revolutionary  as 
Jewish  aspiration  had  done  in  the  Apostolic  age. 
The  answer,  further,  preserved  the  best  ideal  of 
classical  culture,  and  translated  it  into  a  con- 
stituent treasure  of  the  Christian  consciousness. 
I  he  result  was  the  conquest  of  the  older  conceptions 
ot  deity,  whether  of  prophets  or  philosophers,  by  a 
new  conception,  a  monotheism  identical  with  no 
previous  form,  the  richest  hitherto  reached,  and 
one  winch  eventually  proved  capable  of  imparting 
a  spiritual  unity  to  men  of  vastly  more  educative 
value  than  any  system  of  organized  culture  before 
or  since. 

(a)  Patristic  age.~At  first  (up  to  A.D.  300)  the 


process  is  slow  and  uncongenial.  There  are  parties 
of  practical  outlook  only  and  others  of  conservative 
instinct  which  fail  to  comprehend  the  new  situa- 
tion. But  in  the  better  representatives  of  the 
Christian  movement  there  is  a  readier  courage  and 
a  more  vigorous  intellect.  They  manifest,  indeed, 
no  lapse  from  Apostolic  attainments.  The  desire 
to  keep  to  what  is  primitive  is  with  them,  as  with 
the  others,  passionate,  but  in  no  narrow  spirit. 
They  are  eager  to  search  into  the  implications  of 
their  doctrine.  But  they  plainly  exhibit  a  want  of 
equipment  for  the  task.  They  are  always  vague, 
often  conflicting.  A  clear  theory  cannot  Le  gained 
from  their  writings.  Both  facts,  the  existence  of 
sects  which  refused  to  theorize  and  the  uncertain- 
ties of  those  who  did,  are  alleged  by  some  historians 
as  a  ground  for  denying  to  that  age  any  assured 
belief  in  Christ's  Divinity.  The  material  for 
judgment  is  not  too  abundant,  but  there  are  cer- 
tain guiding  facts.  Christ  is  everywhere  wor- 
shipped as  God.  Cf.  Pliny's  well-known  letter  to 
Trajan  ;  the  Vesper  hymn  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  the  Tersanctvs,  all  in  use 
in  the  2nd  century.  Lucian's  satire  betrays  a 
series  of  characteristic  traits  of  Christians,  in- 
cluding the  worship  of  '  the  crucified  sophist.' 
There  is  the  witness  of  the  martyrs  who  preferred 
deatli  to  replacing  Christ  by  the  Empeior  in  their 
adoration.  The  baptismal  professions  of  the  period, 
too,  maintain  unimpaired  the  NT  practice  of  com- 
bining the  Son  with  the  Father  and  Spirit.  We 
distinguish  between  the  popular  belief  embodied 
in  the  foregoing,  and  explanations  of  the  belief  in 
face  of  the  Greek  mind.  The  former  was  general 
—the  latter  were  but  tentative.  The  efforts  of  the 
First  Fathers  and  Apologists  were  neither  pro- 
found nor  precise.  They  were  directed  towards 
three  aims,  (1)  to  justify  the  worship  of  Christ,  (2) 
to  define  aright  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father,  and  (3)  to  elucidate  the  operation  of  the 
(Word  in  creation.  Their  discussions  have  in  view 
three  types  of  on  position,  of  which  the  first  refused 
to  recognize  Christ  as  the  equal  of  God  (Ebionism) ; 
the  second  denied  His  perfect  manhood  (Docetism) ; 
while  the  third,  prepared  for  by  Docetiem  and  em- 
bracing an  embarrassing  mixture  of  tendencies 
known  as  Gnosticism,  conceived  amiss  the  relation 
between  God  and  the  Universe.  The  Christian 
thinkers  were  profoundly  moved  by  this  threefold 
antagonism.  They  keep  their  faith  firm,  but  their 
apologetics  are  uncertain  and  incautious.  An 
adequate  philosophy  is  beyond  their  power.  Let 
it  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  views  they 
repel  are  also  chaotic  and  crude :  moreover,  all  of 
them  represent  some  fort  of  a  faith  in  Christ  as  a 
Being  of  a  higher  order.  By  the  controversy  con- 
ducted by  writers  such  as  Barnabas,  St.  Ignatius, 
Hernias,  in  particular,  Church  doctrine  attains  at 
tins  stage  a  certain  measure  of  self-consciousness, 
especially  over  against  Judaism,  and  to  a  slighter 
extent  over  against  the  abstract  notions  of  heathen 
speculation.  , 

Around  the  problems  raised  by  the  latter,  thought 
in  the  next  period  deepens  immeasurably,  the  seeds 
of  all  future  discussion  are  planted,  both  of  ortl  odox 
and  heretical  opinion.  A  succession  of  writers, 
interesting  and  copious  in  suggestion,  including 
such  names  as  Justin  Martyr,  Irenft-us,  lertullian, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Ongen,  develop  the  t  lins- 
tian  positions  in  various  directions  with  dialectical 
skill  and  considerable  spiritual  insight:  (l)  wj 
nature  of  our  knowledge  of  God  as  relative  and  our 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  God  as  wholly  separate 
from  the  created  world,  spiritual  and  immaterial , 
(2)  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  Logos  as 
immanent  in  the  Divine  nature  and  expressed  in 
the  world  of  created  things,  as  eternal  ,aJndtmaI"j 
fest  in  time  ;  (3)  our  knowledge  of  the  identity  oi 
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the  Son  with  the  Father  as  one  in  essence  as  in 
will,  related  by  generation,  and  of  the  identity  of 
the  Son  with  the  human  race  as  its  'recapitula- 
tion' or  archetype,  leading  to  affirmations  of  a 
real  Fatherhood  in  the  Godhead  and  the  conception 
of  the  Divine  Unity  as  a  life  of  moral  relationships. 
The  stress  of  the  argument  came  to  concentrate 
itself  in  the  third  of  these  points,  against  the 
Adoptionists  on  the  one  hand,  who  secured  the 
unity  of  God  by  confining  Christ  within  the  limits 
of  humanity,  and  against  the  Xabellians  on  the 
Other  hand,  who  secured  it  by  treating  the  dis- 
tinctions of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  as  simply 
modes  of  the  one  God.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  cent,  this  long  interior  process  of  conflicting 
reflexion  was  ready  for  a  final  issue. 

It  came  in  the  Arian  disputes,  which  for  a  century 
— toA.D.  451— tilled  the  Christian  world  and  passed 
through  several  phases.  Arius  Mas  united  to 
action  by  the  teaching  of  Alexander  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  who  taught  the  eternal  generation  of 
the  Son  ('there  never  was  a  time  when  He  was 
not').  He  maintained  that  as  a  father  must  exist 
before  his  son,  therefore  the  Son  of  God  did  not 
exist  eternally  with  the  Father;  that  not  being 
eternal  He  was  created,  but  before  time  began  ; 
that  being  created,  He  is  in  all  things  unlike  the 
Father.  The  Council  of  Niea\i  (a.d.  3:2.3),  con- 
vened by  the  Emperor  for  the  settlement  of  peace, 
decided  against  Arianism,  and  defined  the  authori- 
tative doctrine  to  be  that  the  Son  is  'of  one  sub- 
stance' {ousia)  with  the  Father;  that  He  was 
'  begotten,  not  made,'  that  '  there  never  was  a  time 
when  He  was  not,'  that  'He  was  not  created.' 
The  Nicene  Creed  was  established  largely  by  the 
brilliant  advocacy  of  Athanasius,  subsequently 
bishop  of  Alexandria.  It  was  a  signal  triumph  in 
favour  of  the  essential  Divinity  of  Christ  as  distinct 
from  a  merely  moral  likeness  to  God.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Arian  contentions  propagated 
themselves  over  a  wide  area;  and  that  partly 
through  the  ability  of  the  Arian  leaders  to  gather 
into  association  with  themselves  much  floating 
dissatisfaction  with  the  deeper  currents  discernible 
and  now  becoming  dominant,  and  partly  by  the  aid 
of  political  and  secular  methods.  It  is  unques- 
tionably the  case,  however,  that  the  Arian  position 
had  a  vitality  of  its  own  which  the  Athanasian 
dogmatics  never  wholly  quenched,  and  which  has 
burst  out  again  and  again  in  subsequent  thought. 
It  is  the  natural  standpoint  of  all  minds  that,  in 
seeking  to  appreciate  Christ,  start  from  the  idea  of 
God  rather  than  the  fact  of  Christ ;  its  main 
interest  is  not  religious  but  theistic,  a  theoretical 
deduction,  not  the  statement  of  an  inner  experience. 
Athanasius  met  it  on  the  basis  of  that  Christian 
experience  which  initiated  the  problem,  and  from 
the  beginning  had  determined  its  development. 
His  instinct  was  justified ;  for  although  the  Arian 
agitation  protracted  itself  all  through  the  4th  cent., 
it  was  gradually  deserted  by  the  more  religious 
adherents,  whom  the  Athanasian  divines  took  pains 
to  conciliate  by  removing  false  impressions,  by 
deepening  their  thought,  and  by  popularizing  it 
with  illustrations. 

The  second  great  Council,  that  of  Constantinople 
(A.D.  381),  saw  practically  the  death  of  Arianism. 
It  reaffirmed  the  Nicene  dogmas  against  various 
novelties,  and  especially  that  offshoot  of  Arianism 
which  denied  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Macedonians).  The  third  Council,  at  Ephesus 
(in  431),  and  the  fourth,  at  Chalcedon  (in  451), 
dealt  with  other  three  consequences  of  Arian 
doctrine,  known  as  the  Nestorian,  Apollinarian, 
and  Eutychian  heresies.  The  three  have  reference 
to  the  constitution  of  Christ's  Divine-hitman  Person . 
Jesus  Christ  being  Divine  in  the  Nicene  sense,  in 
what  sense  could  He  also  at  the  same   time  be 
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human?  It  had  been  determined  that  He  was 
primarily  Divine,  not  a  man  like  other  men,  who 
became  Divine,  but  the  personal  Logos  of  God 
mamfeshng  Himself  through  the  human  person 
with  whom  He  had  entered  into  union.  Accord 
nig  to  this  view,  He  was  necessarily  two  distinct 
natures,  to  one  of  which  it  seemed  impossible  to 
render  all  the  significance  of  its  proper  functions 
viz.  the  human  nature.  In  particular,  "Was  His 
knowledge  limited?  Had  He  a  true  body  and  a 
reasonable  soul?  Was  His  Person  sin-lc  '—  „r0 
blems  which  enlisted  the  most  earnest  interest  of 
Athanasius,  the  Gregorys,  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Leo  of  Koine,  and,  above  all,  Augustine  of  Hippo 
Briefly  the  answers  were  :  (1)  as  to  Christ's  human 
knowledge,  that  omniscience  belongs  to  the  God- 
head of  the  Word,  but  that  the  human  mind  which 
the  Word  took  was  limited  ;  (2)  as  to  Christ's  body, 
that  it  was  a  true  body,  really  born  of  Mary,  and 
passible  in  the  experiences  of  life  ;  (3)  as  to  the 
union  of  the  Divine  and  human  natures,  that  these 
two  were  each  perfect,  without  confusion,  and 
united  in  one  Person  ;  '  although  He  be  God  and 
man,  He  is  not  two  but  one  Christ.'  In  the  words 
of  Chalcedon,  He  is — 

'One  and  the  same  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  same 
being  perfect  in  Godhead  and  the  same  being  perfect  in  man- 
hood, truly  God  and  truly  man,  the  same  having  a  rational 
soul  and  a  body,  of  one  substance  with  the  Father  according  to 
the  Godhead,  and  the  same  being  of  one  suhstance  with  us  ac- 
cording to  the  manhood,  in  all  things  like  unto  us  except  sin 
.  .  .  one  and  the  same  Christ,  Son,  Lord,  only. begotten,  acknow- 
ledged in  two  natures,  without  fusion,  without  change,  without 
division,  without  separation  ;  the  difference  of  the  two  natures 
having  been  in  no  wise  taken  away  hy  the  union,  but  rather  the 
property  of  each  nature  being  preserved,  and  combining  to  form 
one  person  and  one  hypostasis.' 

Or,  in  the  words  of  the  last  of  the  great  Creeds, 
the  so-called  'Athanasian,'  which  fairly  represents 
the  theology  of  the  5th  century  ; 

'  He  is  not  two,  but  one  Christ ;  One  ;  not  by  conversion  of 
the  Godhead  in(o  flesh,  but  by  taking  of  the  manhood  into  God  ; 
One  altogether  ;  not  by  confusion  of  substance,  but  by  unity  of 
Person.' 

(&)  Mcdkeval  period  (5th  to  loth  centuries). — The 
conciliar  definitions  remained  undisturbed  as  the 
official  formulas  of  the  Church  right  through  the 
Middle  Ages  up  to  the  present;  and  without  im- 
portant modification  or  advance.  To  account  for 
this  prolonged  acquiescence  of  the  mediaeval  mind 
is  not  at  once  simple,  for  the  Nicene  system  is  both 
uncritical  and  incomplete.  The  Church  had  to 
address  herself  to  new  and  arduous  tasks,  chiefly 
of  organization.  She  had  assumed  the  external 
equipment  of  the  lloman  empire  for  practical  effi- 
ciency in  educating  the  multitude  of  peoples 
brought  within  her  pale.  Her  paramount  require- 
ments were  unity  and  a  working  belief.  All  avail- 
able spiritual  forces  were  ranged  in  a  practical 
order  for  a  practical  end.  The  effect  on  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  Person  is  observable  in  the  following 
results  :  (1)  the  less  speculative  and  more  practical 
discussion  of  the  older  problems,  especially  those 
concerned  with  the  effect  of  the  Incarnation  on 
Christ's  knowledge  and  will ;  (2)  the  consideration 
of  Christ's  Person  in  association  with  the  soterio- 
logical  aspects  of  His  Work  ;  (3)  the  systematic 
co-ordination  of  the  several  parts  of  Christological 
science  into  a  connected  whole,  and  of  the  whole 
with  other  doctrines  such  as  those  of  God  and  the 
Church  ;  (4)  the  more  lucid  realization  of  the  nature 
and  principles  of  this  doctrine  in  line  with  the 
elaboration  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
and  the  Mass;  (5)  the  popular  illustration  of  its 
truth,  mainly  in  its  place  as  part  of  the  Trini- 
tarian conception,  by  analogies  drawn  from  out- 
ward nature,  and  still  more  from  the  human  mind. 
Two  subsidiary  streams  are  not  to  be  omitted, 
noteworthy  because  of  their  influence  in  helping  to 
discredit  the  methods  of  the  Schoolmen  and  in  pre- 
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,aring  for  the  Reformation;  viz.  (6)  free  and 
fruitless  inquiry  into  '  guotllbeta,'  i.e.  questions 
arbitrarily  suggested  and  only  remotely  affecting 
religious  interests  or  fundamental  truth;  and  (7) 
the  rise  of  mystical  and  pietist  communities  cherish- 
ing an  emotional,  sometimes  sentimental,  contem- 
plation of  the  Saviour  in  His  purely  human  qualities. 
Scholasticism  has  often  been  criticised ;  but  it 
taught  the  thoughtful  theologian  at  least  one  great 
lesson,  that  it  is  unsafe  to  develop  the  theological 
consequences  of  any  doctrine  without  continual 
reference  to  the  proportion  of  the  whole.  It  effec- 
tually awakened  also  the  more  religious  minds  to 
return  for  that  reference  to  the  primitive  sources 
in  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers. 

(c)  Modern  (from  Reformation  era,  16th  cent., 
onward).  —The  new  spiritual  experiences  in  which 
the  Reformation  originated  brought  out  into  clearer 
relief  the  disparity  between  the  matter  and  the 
method  of  the  Scholastic  disputations.  A  religious 
Reason  began  to  assert  itself  independently  of  the 
Scholastic  proeess.  It  gave  the  intellect  a  new 
freedom  to  question  the  authority  and  relevancy 
of  the  old  ;  one  of  whose  first  utterances  expressed 
dislike  of  further  speculation  as  empty.  It  blessed 
only  those  energies  which  made  religion  inward 
and  personal.  As  the  previous  centuries  had 
deepened  the  mind  sufficiently  to  speak  for  itself, 
so  now  the  age  was  dawning  which  should  so  com- 
pletely sanctify  the  moral  nature  as  to  make  its 
instincts  supreme.  In  Luther  pre-eminently,  but 
not  less  in  Calvin,  Zwingli,  and  others,  the  ethical 
interpretation  of  spiritual  facts  takes  rise.  Hence 
the  immense  importance  ascribed  to  that  act  of 
faith  by  which  the  individual  soul  connects  itself 
with  Christ  (justification  by  faith),  in  a  union  not 
of  intellect  but  of  heart.  Out  of  the  experiences 
of  this  inner  union  we  reach  the  true  knowledge  of 
Christ  (and  also  of  God).  'The  man  now  who  so 
knows  Christ  that  Christ  has  taken  away  from  him 
all  his  sin,  death  and  devil,  freely  through  His 
suffering,  he  has  truly  recognized  Christ  as  the  Son 
of  God'  (Luther,  Wc>-!;-\  xvii.  2G5).  And  when  we 
thus  know  Christ,  we  '  let  go  utterly  all  thoughts 
and  speculations  concerning  the  Divine  Majesty 
and  Glory,  and  hang  and  cling  to  the  humanity  of 
Christ  .  and  I  learn  thus  through  Him  to  know 
the  Father.  Thus  arises  such  a  light  and  know- 
ledge within  me  that  I  know  certainly  what  God  is 
and  what  is  His  mind'  (XX.  i.  161).  It  is  in  the 
experience  of  redemption  that  we  know  the  Re- 
deemer. Modern  religious  theory  has  been  one 
long  endeavour  to  appropriate  this  position.  It 
has  sought  to  explicate  its  principles  (1)  by  a  more 
radical  and  penetrating  criticism  of  the  past;  (2) 
by  the  application  to  the  problems  of  Christian 
theism  of  other  categories  than  that  of  the  Nicene 
ousia  or  substance  ;  (3)  in  particular  by  insistence 
on  moral  personality  as  the  determining  principle 
of  theological  construction. 

When  we  look  back  at  this  great  historical 
development,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by 
the  parallel  between  the  age  of  early  Christianity, 
the  beginnings  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Re- 
formation. The  bankruptcy  of  the  pagan  world 
was  not  its  defect  but  its  merit.  It  had  generated 
a  universal  need  and  a  universal  mode  of  feeling 
which  were  incompatible  with  the  highest  culture 
which  had  generated  them,  but  which  were  destined 
ultimately  to  combine  that  culture  itself  with 
something  beyond,  viz.  the  new  Christian  experi- 
ence. The  so-called  Dark  Ages  were  brought  on 
»y  a  new  possibility  and  a  new  necessity,  the 
necessity  of  disciplining  the  mass  of  believers  to 
appreciate  that  combination  and  apprehend  its 
elements  of  culture  and  faith,— a  discipline  which, 
when  it  had  accomplished  its  ends,  left  its  subjects 
with  a  deeper  experience  than  ever,  and  a  more 


positive  possession  of  its  substance.  The -first 
Reformers  were  clear  on  the  central  fact  of  this 
new  experience.  Their  successors  were  forced  by 
the  exigencies  of  their  ecclesiastical  situation  to 
limit  themselves  to  simple  defence  of  the  fact. 
Later  thinkers,  with  more  freedom,  and  under  the 
impulse  of  vast  movements  of  philosophy  and 
science,  have  gone  on  to  unfold  and  organize  its 
content.  There  is  much  that  is  still  obscure.  But 
we  may  venture  to  state  these  convictions,  that 
although  (1)  the  analysis  of  the  forces  that  have 
entered  into  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine 
in  the  past,  popular  at  present,  has  by  no  means 
vindicated  beyond  appeal  its  own  presuppositions  • 
nor  (2)  has  it  yet  been  proved  that  the  predominant 
impulses  of  the  modern  spirit  are  sufficient  ade- 
quately to  mould  anew  all  the  facts  and  truths  of 
the  inherited  faith  ;  yet  (3)  it  is  indubitable  that 
broad  and  abiding  foundations  are  being  laid  for  a 
system  of  religious  thought  at  once  expressive  of 
the  religious  ideals  of  the  age,  and  consistent  with 
its  historical  and  scientific  temper.  In  elaborating 
that  system  it  is  already  clear  that  two  of  its 
fundamental  postulates  must  be  these:  (o)  the  prin- 
ciple that  Christian  truth  is  not  the  creation  of  the 
human  intellect,  nor  are  the  forces  of  human 
reason  and  emotion  sufficient  to  explain  it ;  and 
(/3)  the  principle  of  the  absolute  value  of  Christ's 
Person  as  the  norm  of  all  religious  experience. 
Th?,  Christological  impulse  is  central.  In  the  moral 
personality  of  Christ,  men  are  seeking  better 
answers  to  the  old  problems.  The  past  answers 
are  not  wrong ;  it  is  that  they  are  not  relevant. 
And  this  because  of  the  growth,  not  of  science  but 
of  conscience.  The  type  of  religious  experience 
and  emotion  has  changed,  the  experience  is  deeper, 
the  emotion  richer.  The  modern  mind  stands  less 
awe-struck,  perhaps,  before  the  Deity  of  Christ, 
but  it  is  more  conscience-struck  before  the  perfec- 
tion of  His  human  character,  within  the  sacred 
processes  of  which  it  wistfully  looks  for  the  mystery 
of  His  Divinity  and  the  secret  of  God. 

2.  Denial  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity. — 
(«)  History  and  motive. — Christianity  has  in  all 
the  stages  of  its  evolution  been  accompanied  by 
rationalistic  hesitation.  Based  on  experience,  it 
has  never  commended  itself  to  the  reason  un- 
enriched  by  that  experience.  A  strong  under- 
current of  antagonism  runs  through  the  centuries. 
It  is  possible  to  indicate  special  periods  when  the 
antagonism  becomes  more  pronounced.  Such 
periods  will  be  found,  on  the  whole,  coincident 
with  the  points  of  transition  in  the  advance  of  the 
doctrine.  It  may  well  be,  as  modern  Unitarians 
argue,  that  Christ  was  regarded  at  first  as  a  man 
simply,  *  a  prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  word' 
(Lk  2419) ;  but  their  contention  that  this  is  the 
point  of  view  of  the  NT  cannot  be  sustained.  The 
Epistles,  even  the  earliest,  start  from  the  Risen 
Christ,  and  the  Gospel  narratives  are  not  to  be 
comprehended  apart  from  the  initial  experience  of 
His  higher  dignity.  Both  sets  of  books  owe  their 
origin  to  the  new  sense  as  to  His  Person  created 
by  the  new  sense  of  power  with  which  He  pos- 
sessed them.  Their  ostensible  design  is  to  set 
Him  forth  as  '  Christ/  or  '  Lord,'  or  '  Saviour,  or 
'Word,'  etc.,  i.e.  as  something  more  than  man,  to 
whom,  as  such,  worship  is  paid.  They  show  their 
authors  busied  with  problems  as  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  His  Person.  Those  problems  emerged  from 
the  first,  and  among  Jewish  Christians  who  had  to 
make  clear  to  themselves  Christ's  true  position  it, 
in  His  lordship  over  them,  they  were  no  longer 
required  strictly  to  follow  the  law  of  Moses,  ana 
were  now  required  to  conceive  of  the  transcendence 
of  God  permitting  fellowship  with  Him.  Jn» 
those  were  problems  which  could  never  nave 
emerged  at  all  unless  from  the  conviction  of  d& 
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Buprahuman  rank.  The  opposition,  Ebionium,  was 
nut  so  much  concerned  with  denial  of  His  superior 
dignity  as  directed  to  affirm  the  supremacy  of  the 
Father.  Its  protest  was  immensely  strengthened 
when  the  conflict  with  Gnostic  theories  necessitated 
an  alien  apologetic  with  an  unscriptural  termin- 
ology, derived  from  Greek  philosophy,  both  ob- 
noxious (and  probably  bewildering)  to  the  pious 
Jew. 

The  second  serious  outburst  of  hostility  was 
occasioned  by  the  Nicene  theologians.  In  Ebiomsm 
the  Jewish  temper  found  vent.  In  A  nanism  it 
was  the  heathen  intellect.  Amid  Gentile  surround- 
ings christologicnl  ideas  had  never  ceased  to  grow. 
Tradition,  Scripture,  experience,  combined  to 
deepen  the  conviction  of  Christ's  Divinity,  and  to 
enlarge  the  range  of  its  problems.  Hellenic  ration- 
alism confronted  the  Church  at  every  point.  It 
could  not  tolerate  the  thought  of  two  Gods  ;  and  it 
had  not  yet  grasped  the  unity  of  God  as  embracing 
eternal  distinctions  facing  inward  on  each  other. 
It  revolted  from  an  Incarnation  in  time  and  human 
form.  It  therefore  denied  to  the  Son  coequality 
with  the  Father.  J  Yet  everything  short  of  the  full 
deity  it  was  ready  to  acknowledge.  For  the  Arian 
Christ  is  no  mere  man  :  He  is  much  more  than  man, 
only  not  God,  but  a  kind  of  demi-god,  the  loftiest 
of  all  creatures,  to  be  imitated  and  worshipped. 
The  idea,  from  its  wide  acceptance  in  that  age, 
must  have  embodied  certain  prevalent  mental  ten- 
dencies of  the  time.  Its  plausibility  depends  on 
the  idea  of  God  which  it  conceives,  viz.  that  of  an 
abstract,  otiose  Being,  beyond  interest  in  human 
things.  It  is  an  idea  as  far  removed  from  modern 
modes  as  from  the  Gospel  facts.  It  is  more  beset 
with  difficulty  than  the  conception  it  opposed.  In 
later  times  it  has  been  often  revived,  but  never 
effectively,  and  mainly  in  individual  opinion. 

The  sincere  emphasis  laid  on  the  proper  Divinity 
of  Christ  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  has  been 
continued  in  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation. 
The  opposition  has  been  correspondingly  sincere 
and  continuous.  Its  course  manifests  remarkable 
variation.  In  the  earlier  stages  it  was  determined 
chiefly  by  the  common  study  of  the  Scriptures  now 
distributed  to  the  multitudes.  Almost  every  phase 
of  former  heresy  was  reproduced,  but  without  real 
advance  in  thought  or  real  influence  on  orthodox- 
opinion.  Afterwards  the  special  developments  of 
Reformed  theology,  notably  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,  created,  both  by  natural  evolution  and 
by  reaction,  the  powerful  contrary  movement  of 
Soeininnism.  The  Soeinian  argument,  assuming 
that  the  Infinite  and  the  finite  are  exclusive  of 
each  other,  maintained  the  Incarnation  to  be  im- 
possible, rejected  the  pre-existence,  resurrection, 
and  ascension  of  Christ,  asserted  the  essential 
moment  of  His  person  to  be  His  human  nature, 
rendered  free  from  sin  by  the  Virgin-birth,  and 
free  from  ignorance  by  special  endowments  of 
knowledge.  Soeinians  did  good  service  by  bring- 
ing into  clear  relief  the  Docetic  elements  in  the 
traditional  doctrine,  and  in  preparing  for  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  in  the  work 
of  salvation.  The  reverent  recognition  of  this 
last  (jtnitum  caprtx  inliniti),  that  the  human  is 
capable  of  bodying  forth  the  essence  of  the  Divine 
nature  as  distinct  from  merely  being  the  bearer  of 
the  Divine  attributes,  is  the  greatest  step  that  has 
been  taken  since  the  Nicene  definitions.  It  has 
incited  to  a  speculative  ardour,  and  secured  a  place 
for  the  application  of  scientific  method,  in  dealing 
with  the  contents  of  Christian  thought,  that  are 
rapidly  working  out  its  complete  reorganization 
and  reconstruction.  To  discern  and  describe  the 
ideal  unity  of  the  higher  spiritual  life  which  will 
exhibit  tlie  Divine-human  principle  of  Christ's 
Person  in  its  fulness,  is  the  task  of  the  modern 


Church.  The  spiritual  potentialities  of  the  human 
mind  are  earnestly  and  perseveringly  investigated 
It  is  a  complex  process,  building  as  largely  on 
religious  induction  as  on  religious  insight  and 
sustained  by  a  magnificent  confidence  in  the  native 
powers  of  reason  and  conscience.  But  the  same 
forces  which  have  impelled  to  new  Christological 
affirmation  have  infused  new  vigour  into  Christo- 
logical doubt.  The  representatives  of  Unitarianism 
have  been  active  and  influential.  They  stand  for  a 
much  more  humanitarian  view  of  Christ  than  either 
Arians  or  Socinians.  But  their  phrase,  'the  pure 
humanity  of  Jesus,'  covers  much  diversity  of  con- 
viction. Some  are  almost  Trinitarians,  approach- 
ing Christ  on  the  Divine  side,  and  affirming,  in  a 
real  if  unorthodox  sense,  His  pre-existence,  unique- 
ness, sinlessnesa,  and  spiritual  authority.  Others 
contemplate  the  human  side,  believe  that  He  was 
naturally  born,  and  endowed  with  qualities  and 
gifts  differing  in  degree  and  not  in  kind  from  those 
which  all  men  enjoy  ;  that  His  character  was  a 
growth,  and  that  by  degrees  He  rose  out  of  tempta- 
tion and  error  into  the  serene  strength  of  a  pure 
and  noble  manhood ;  that  He  became  a  provi- 
dential teacher  and  leader  of  men  to  a  higher 
spiritual  development.  The  Unitarian  polemic 
killed  popular  Calvinism  ;  in  its  higher  forms  it  is 
rich  in  ethical  appeal. 

(b)  Failure.  —  Unitarianism  has  at  all  times 
failed  to  lead.  It  has  uniformly  won  a  certain 
measure  of  popularity  by  successfully  representing 
the  dominant  forces  pulsating  in  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  But  it  is  by  not  being  an  average  that  a 
man  becomes  a  guide.  Deniers  of  the  Divinity 
have  flourished  in  times  of  utter  confusion,  when 
whoever  would  attain  some  coherence  of  life  and 
thought  must  let  drop  much  that  is  held  in  solu- 
tion, and  show  the  path  of  progress  by  manifest- 
ing the  direction  of  change.  By  this  law  Catholic 
theology  has  stood  ;  to  representative  insight  it 
has  added  prophetic  foresight.  The  sense  of  its 
insufficiency,  when  brought  home,  1ms  only  driven 
it  the  deeper  into  the  inner  secrets  of  that  experi- 
ence which  yielded  its  original  impulse,  and  so  it 
has  escaped  becoming  a  prey  to  ihe  narrower 
reason  and  limited  emotion  of  the  Unitarian 
schools.    See  also  art.  Incarnation. 

Literature. — Besides  the  works  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the 
article,  (1)  for  the  history  of  the  doctrine  the  following  are  to  be 
consulted  :  Dorner,  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ ;  Harnack, 
Hist,  of  Doqma  ;  A.  Reville,  Hist,  of  the  Dogma  of  the  Deity  of 
Jesus  Christ :  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines  ;  Maoarius,  Theol. 
dogmatiqite  orthodoxe  ;  Hefele,  Hixt.  of  the  Councils. 

(2)  For  the  dogmatic  aspects  of  the  subject  the  older  manuals 
of  Systematic  Theology  are  still  of  value,  e.g.  Shedd,  Dogmatic 
Theology;  Dorner,  Si/stem  of  Christian  Doctrine;  Martensen, 
Christian  Dogmatics ;  cf.  also  Wilberforce,  Doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation;  Dale,  Christian  Doctrine;  Gore,  The  Incarna- 
tion; Strong,  Manual  of  Theology;  and,  for  a  more  popular 
treatment,  Liddon,  Divinity  of  our  Lord  ;  Eck,  Incarnation. 
Of  recent  standpoint  are  Nitzsch,  Evangel.  Do/jmatik;  Clarke, 
Outline  of  Christ.  Theol.  ;  Denney,  Studies  in  Theology  ;  Hodg- 
inn,  The'vlogia  Pectoris  ;  Bovon,  Dogmatique  Chretienne,  and 
Thiol,  du  NT;  Fairbairn,  Christ  in  Modem  Theology;  Powell, 
Principle  of  the  Incarnation;  H.  Holtzmann,  Lehrb.  der  ST 
Theoloiiie. 

(3)  For  the  historical  data  of  Christ's  ministry,  works,  teach- 
ing, etc.,  see  the  numerous  Li\es  of  Christ,  e.g.  by  Ueiss, 
Beyschlag,  Keim,  Renan,  O.  Holtzmann,  H.  von  Soden,  Sanda.v, 
Fa'rrar,  Stalker;  G.  Matheson,  Studies  in  Portrait  of  Christ. 
Shorter  dissertations  on  particular  points  form  a  larjre  litera- 
ture. Of  special  interest  are  those  which  attempt  to  define  the 
primitive  conception  of  Christ,  such  as  Wrede's  Das  Messias- 
gehcimnijis  in  den  Evangelien ;  Stanton's  Messiah  ;  H.  von 
Soden's  Urchristl.  Literaturgeseh.;  Pfleiderer's  The  Early  Chris- 
tian Conception  of  Christ :  Sihmiedel's  Ilauptprobleme  der 
Leben-Jesu.  Forschxtnq  ;  Estlin  Carpenter's  First  Three  Gospels  ; 
Mackintosh's  Natural  History  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

(4)  On  the  problem  of  Christ's  Person  for  modern  thought  con- 
sult such  worksasFairbaim'sS'hidt'fs  in  the  Life  of  Christ, Christ 
in  Modern  Theology,  and  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion  ; 
Adams  Brown's  Essence  of  ChiMianity  ;  I-osinsky's  War  Jeans 
Gott  Mensch,  oder  (fbermensch?;  Kalthoff's Dos Christusproblem; 
Dykes  in  ExpT,  Oct.  1905-Jan.  1906.  A.  S.  MARTIX. 

DIYORCE.— The  teaching  of  Christ  on  this  sub- 
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iect  in  the  earliest  Gospel,  that  of  St.  Mark,  la 
clear  and  decisive.  It  is  given  in  10*-".  Ihe 
Pharisees  came  to  Him  with  the  question,  Is  it 
lawful  for  a  husband  to  divorce  a  wife?  Ihe 
Pharisees  themselves  could  have  had  no  doubt 
upon  the  point  thus  broadly  stated.  Divorce  was, 
as  they  believed,  sanctioned  and  legalized  by  JJt 
24'-  a  But  they  debated  about  the  scope  and 
limits  of  divorce  (cf.  Bab.  Gittin,  90a,  where  the 
views  of  the  Schools  of  Hillel  and  of  Shammai 
are  given.  The  former  allowed  divorce  for  trivial 
'offences,  the  latter  only  for  immoral  conduct).  In 
puttin"  the  question  to  Christ,  the  Pharisees  there- 
fore hid  an  ulterior  object.  They  came,  says 
St.  .Mark,  'tempting  him,'  knowing  probably  from 
previous  utterances  of  His  that  He  would  reply  in 
words  which  would  seem  directly  to  challenge  the 
Mosaic  Law  (cf.  His  criticism  of  the  distinctions 
between  '  clean '  and  '  unclean '  meats,  Mk  7  -  ). 
Christ  answers  with  the  expected  reference  to  the 
Law,  *  What  did  Moses  command  1 '  They  state 
the  OT  position  ;  Moses  sanctioned  divorce.  Notice 
how  nothing  is  said  as  to  grounds  or  reasons  for 
divorce.  Christ  at  once  makes  His  position  clear. 
The  law  upon  this  point  was  an  accommodation  to 
a  rude  state  of  society.  Bat  a  prior  and  higher 
law  is  to  he  found  in  the  Creation  narrative,  '  Male 
and  female  he  created  them'  (Gn  \'n  LXX),  %.e. 
God  created  the  first  pair  of  human  beings  of  dif- 
ferent sexes  that  they  might  be  united  in  the  mar- 
ria"e  bond.  Further,  it  was  afterwards  said  that 
a  man  should  leave  his  father  and  mother  and 
cleave  to  his  wife,  and  that  he  and  his  wife  should 
be  one  flesh.  In  other  words,  married  couples  were 
in  respect  of  unity,  as  the  first  pair  created  by  God, 
destined  for  one  another.  The  marriage  bond, 
therefore,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  God  Himself,  must  be  from  an  ideal 
standpoint  indissoluble.  '  What  God  joined,  let 
not  man  sunder.' 

In  answer  to  a  further  question  of  His  disciples, 
the  Lord  enforces  this  solemn  pronouncement.  A 
man  who  puts  away  his  wife  and  marries  another 
commits  adultery.  A  woman  who  puts  away  her 
husband  and  marries  another  commits  adultery. 
Up>n  this  point  Christ's  teaching  passes  beyond 
ths  ordinary  conditions  of  Jewish  society.  No 
woman  could  divorce  her  husband  by  Jewish  law. 
But  that  is  no  reason  why  the  Lord  should  not 
have  expressed  Himself  as  Mk.  records.  There 
were  exceptional  cases  of  divorce  by  women  in 
Palestine  (cf.  Salome,  Jos.  Ant.  XV.  vii.  10:  'She 
sent  him  [CVstobar]  a  bill  of  divorce,  and  dissolved 
her  marriage  with  him,  though  this  was  against  the 
Jewish  laws').  And  there  is  no  reason  why  He 
may  not  have  been  acquainted  with  the  possibility 
of  divorce  by  women  in  the  West,  or  why,  even  if 
He  had  not  this  in  view,  He  may  not  have  wished 
to  emphasize  His  point  by  stating  the  wrongfulness 
of  divorce,  on  either  side,  of  the  marriage  bond. 

With  this  earliest  record  of  Christ's  teaching  the 
fragment  in  the  Third  Gospel  (Lk  16l8)  is  in  agree- 
ment :  '  Every  one  who  puts  away  his  wife  and 
marries  another  commits  adultery,  and  he  who 
marries  a  divorced  woman  commits  adultery.' 
That  is  to  say,  the  marriage  bond  is  indissoluble. 
The  husband  who  divorces  his  wife  and  remarries 
commits  adultery.  And  the  man  who  marries  a 
divorced  wife  commits  adultery,  because  she  is 
ideally  the  wife  of  her  still  living  (first)  husband. 

In  the  First  Gospel,  however,  we  find  this  plain 
and  unambiguous  teaching,  that  divorce  is  incon- 
ceivable from  an  ideal  standpoint,  modified  in  a 
very  remarkable  way.  In  Mt  53'2  occurs  a  saying 
parallel  in  substance  to  Lk  1618,  but  with  the 
notable  addition  of  the  words,  '  except  for  the  sake 
of  unehastity '  (Trape/crfo  \jyov  wopveias).  Thus  modi- 
fied, the  Lord's  teaching  becomes  similar  to  that  of 


the  stricter  school  of  Jewish  interpreters.  The 
supposed  sanction  of  divorce  in  Dt  241- 2  is  practi- 
cally reaffirmed,  the  clause  151  liny,  which  formed 
the  point  at  issue  in  the  Jewish  schools,  being  inter- 
preted or  paraphrased  as  wapeKTds  \6yov  iropveias,  by 
which  is  probably  meant  any  act  of  illicit  sexual 
intercourse.  In  other  words,  Christ  here  assumes 
that  divorce  must  follow  adultery,  and  what 
He  is  here  prohibiting  is  not  such  divorce,  which 
He  assumes  as  necessary,  but  divorce  and  conse- 
quent remarriage  on  any  other  grounds.  It  might 
further  be  aTgued  that  the  words  irapeKTfc.  \^ou 
iropveias  affect  only  the  first  clause,  and  that  re- 
marriage after  divorce  even  on  the  ground  of 
adultery  is  here  prohibited.  But  if  this  were  in- 
tended, it  would  surely  have  been  explicitly  ex- 
pressed and  not  left  to  be  inferred.  And  such 
teaching  would  seem  to  be  illogical.  Because,  if 
adultery  be  held  to  have  broken  the  marriage  tie 
so  effectually  as  to  justify  divorce,  it  must  surely 
be  held  to  leave  the  offended  husband  free  to  con- 
tract a  new  tie. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  Mk  101"12  and  Lk  16IB,  it 
must  appear  that  Mt  5aa  places  the  teaching  of 
Christ  in  a  new  light.  So  far  as  Lk.  is  concerned, 
we  might,  with  some  difficulty,  suppose  that  the 
exception  '  save  for  adultery '  was  assumed  as  a 
matter  so  obvious  that  it  needed  no  explicit  ex- 
pression. But  in  view  of  the  disputes  in  the  Jewish 
Schools,  this  is  very  unlikely.  And  Mk  10M!i,  with 
its  criticism  of  the  alleged  Mosaic  sanction  of 
divorce,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  on  that 
occasion  at  least  Christ  pronounced  marriage  to  be 
a  divinely  instituted  ordinance  whicli  should  under 
no  circumstances  be  broken  by  divorce.  It  would 
not,  of  course,  be  difficult  to  suppose  that  on  other 
occasions  the  Lord  Himself  modified  His  teaching. 
We  might  suppose  that  He  taught  His  disciples 
that,  whilst  from  an  ideal  standpoint,  marriage,  for 
all  who  wished  to  discern  and  to  obey  the  guidance 
of  the  Divine  will  in  life,  ought  to  be  an  indissoluble 
bond,  yet,  human  nature  and  society  being  what 
they  are,  divorce  was  a  necessary  and  expedient 
consequence  of  the  sin  of  adultery.  But  a  careful 
comparison  of  Mt  53a  with  Mk  10  and  Lk  16  irre- 
sistibly suggests  the  conclusion  that  the  exception 
in  Mt.  is  due  not  to  Christ  Himself,  but  to  the 
Evangelist,  or  to  the  atmosphere  of  thought  which 
he  represents,  modifying  Christ's  words  to  bring 
them  into  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  life. 
This  conclusion  seems  to  be  confirmed  when  we 
compare  Mt  191"13  with  Mk  10lf-.  It  is  on  many 
grounds  clear  that  the  editor  of  the  First  Gospel  is 
here,  as  elsewhere,  re-editing  St.  Mark  (see  Expos. 
Times,  Oct.  1903,  p.  45,  and  '  St.  Matthew'  in  the 
Internal.  Crit.  Com.).  Contrast  with  the  logical 
and  consistent  argument  of  Mk.  stated  above,  the 
account  of  the  First  Gospel.  The  Pharisees  are 
represented  as  inquiring,  '  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to 
put  away  a  wife  on  any  pretext ! '  Christ  answers, 
as  in  Mk  ,  that  marriage  from  an  ideal  standpoint 
is  indissoluble.  The  Pharisees  appeal  to  the  Law 
against  this  judgment.  In  reply  we  should  expect 
the  Lord,  as  in  Mk.,  to  state  the  accommodating 
and  secondary  character  of  the  legal  sanction  or 
divorce,  and  to  reaffirm  the  sanctity  of  marriage. 
But  instead  He  is  represented  as  affirming  that 
wopvela  constitutes  an  exception.  Thus  He  taciwy 
takes  sides  with  the  severer  school  of  interpretation 
of  Dt  24,  and  acknowledges  the  permanent  ™wiw 
of  that  Law  thus  interpreted  in  a  strict  sense,  wmc» 
immediately  before  He  had  criticised  as  an  accom- 
modation to  a  rude  state  of  social  life.  This  incon- 
sistency shows  that  Mk.  is  here  original,  anatnat 
KariL  ir&rar  alriav  and  fii,  eTri  vopvel*  are  V188™™, 
by  the  editor  of  Mt.  into  Mk.'s  narratives  ana 
confirms  the  otherwise  probable  conclusion  tw» 
vapcKThs  \6yov  iropveias  in  53i  is  an  insertion  into  ure 
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traditional  saying  more  accurately  preserved  in 
Lk  16.  The  motive  of  these  insertions  can  only  be 
conjectured.  But,  in  view  of  other  features  of  the 
First  Gospel,  it  is  probable  that  the  editor  was  a 
Jewish  Christian  who  has  here  Judaized  Christ's 
teaching.  Just  as  he  has  so  arranged  bw-'M  as  to 
represent  Christ's  attitude  to  the  Law  to  be  that 
of  the  Rabbinical  Jews,  who  regarded  every  letter 
of  the  Law  as  permanently  valid,  so  here  he  lias  so 
shaped  Christ's  teaching  about  divorce  as  to  make 
it  consonant  with  the  permanent  authority  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  harmonious  with  the  stricter 
school  of  Jewish  theologians.  To  the  same  strain 
in  the  editor's  character,  the  same  Jewish-Christian 
jealousy  for  the  honour  of  the  Law,  and  for  the 
privileges  of  the  Jewish  people,  may  perhaps  be 
ascribed  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  prominence  of 
St.  Peter  (102  Jrpiros,  14*'-1  151S  16"-™  IT24'"1  18-'), 
and  the  preservation  of  such  sayings  as  105-  "•  -A. 
And  to  the  same  source  may  perhaps  be  attributed 
the  Judaizing  of  the  Lord's  language  in  such  ex- 
pressions as  *  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens,'  and  the 
'  Father  who  is  in  the  heavens.'  See,  also,  artt. 
Adultery  and  Marriage. 

LmtKATURB. — Hasting'  DB,  art.  'Marriage  ;  Dykes,  Mani- 
festo of  the  King,  255  n\;  Newman  Smyth,  Christian  Ethics, 
410ff.;  Expositor,  iv.  vii.  [1893]  294.  W.  C.  ALLEN. 

DOCTOR. — The  English  versions  have  been  very 
inconsistent  in  the  translation  of  5i5a<nca\os,  vofio- 
5i5d(T(co\oT,  pafljUei,  vo(iik6s.  They  have  generally 
followed  Wyclif,  who  used  maister  for  5t5dir/ca\oj, 
and  dortour  only  once  (Lk  24B).  In  the  American 
RV  'master'  and  'doctor'  disappear  as  tr.  of  8ida<r- 
jcoXoi,  and  'teacher'  is  uniformly  used.  The  AV 
has  'teacher'  only  once  in  the  Gospels  (Jn  3'2)  out 
of  a  very  large  number  of  instances  of  StSatnraAos. 
The  English  RV  advances  to  only  four  uses  of 
'  teacher '  (Mt  23',  Lk  2«\  Jn  $-• lu).  ro/xoSiSaaicaXos 
occurs  only  three  times  in  the  NT  (Lk  517,  Ac  534, 
1  Ti  l7).  In  the  last  example  AV  lias  'teacher' 
and  in  the  other  two  'doctor  of  the  law.'  Of 
course,  'doctor'  is  simply  Latin  for  'teacher,'  but 
the  American  RV  would  have  done  better  to  adopt 
1  teacher  of  the  law  '  for  vofio5t5a<TKa\os  also  (Lk  617, 
Ac  5s* ). 

The  chief  English  Versions  translate  the  word  h%utrxtt.\a; 
in  Lk  2W  as  follows:  Wyclif,  doctours;  Tindale,  doctours ; 
Cramner,  doctours ;  Geneva,  doctours;  Rheiins,  doctors;  AV, 
doctors;  RV,  doctors;  Noyes,  teachers:  Bible  Union  Revision, 
teachers;  American  RV,  teacher*;  Twentieth  Century  NT, 
Teachers.  *oiuibil>*irxa\t>;  in  Lk  517  and  Ac  5a*  is  translated 
doetour  of  the  lawe  by  Wyclif,  who  is  followed  with  variations 
in  spelling  by  Tindale.  Geneva,  Rheiins,  AV  and  RV,  American 
RV.  The  American  Bible  Union  Revision  has  teacher  of  the  law 
in  Lk  5"  and  Ac  5^  also.  Twentieth  Century  NT  has  Teacher 
of  the  Late. 

It  would  seem  that  vofto8i5a<rKa\ot  should  be  trans- 
lated '  teacher  of  the  law,'  and  5t8a<rKa\os  '  teacher ' 
always.  The  Old  English  word  'doctor'  now 
often  signifies  a  title.  Pope's  phrase,  '  when 
doctors  disagree,'  referred  to  teachers.  vouik6s  is 
used  once  in  Mt.  (223s)  and  eight  times  in  Lk.,  and 
is  practically  equivalent  to  vou.oot8do~ica\os.  See 
Rabbi,  Master,  Teacher,  Lawyer. 

A.  T.  Robertson. 

DOCTRINES.— On  the  subject  of  doctrines  in 
connexion  with  the  Gospels  but  little  light  is  shed 
by  etymology. 

Two  words  occur  which  have  been  translated  '  doctrine  *— 
a<3*ir*«A.'«  and  t,h*x*»  The  former,  which  is  by  its  form  pro- 
perly an  adjective  and  denotes  'of  or  belonging  to  a  teacher* 
(SiW****,-),  is  used  of  the  subject-matter  of  his  teaching,  as 
the  analogous  word,  which  is  found  in  the  NT  only  in  the 
neuter  form  ilayyiKm,  'that  which  pertains  to  an  rJuyy&e: ,' 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  'the  good  news,' '  the  gospel."  The 
adjectival  form  J(S«o-*«Ajov,  which  in  plur.  in  classical  Greek 
means  a  teacher's  pay,  as  ii,ayy-Xiev  means  the  reward  given  to  a 
messenger  of  good  news,  does  not  O'-cur  in  the  NT.  The  word 
oilxs-za.xiet,  as  meaning  that  which  pertains  to  a  h.hiirxKXo;,  has 
in  the  NT  special  reference  to  the  authority  of  the  teacher.  It 
is  never  used  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  and  only  seldom  of  that 


of  the  Apostles.  Further,  it  occurs  in  the  Gosoels  onlv  in  thn^ 
passages(Mt  15",  Mk  77)  in  which  Jeaiw  accuE  the  scrle! ol 
'  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men,'  and  quotes 
against  them  the  Septuagint  rendering  of  Is  2<»3  quotes 

urht'l^";  tlV0lm"°"  word,  for  the  act  of  teaching  or  that 
which  is  taught,  occurs  more  frequently.  It  is  used  with  refer 
ence  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  a  general  sense  as  where  the 
people  contrast  His  methods  with  those  of  the  scribes  Mt  7™ 
Mk  TH  and  again  of  His  preaching,  as  in  connexion  with  the 
parable  ot  the  Mower,  where  St  Mark  says  (42,,  •  And  he  taught 
them  many  things  in  parables,  and  said  unto  them  in  his 
doctrine.1  Here  i,h«K$  'doctrine,'  exactly  corresponds  to 
tS.Wxit,  'lie  taught,  and  the  phrase  evidently  means  'in  the 
course  of  his  teaching,'  or  '  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  ' 

In  the  same  general  sense  the  word  occurs  a"ain  in  Jn  18lu 
according  to  which  the  high  priest  examined  Jesus  concerning 
His  disciples  and  '  his  doctrine.'  With  reference  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  His  teaching  it  occurs  in  the  answer  of  Jesus  to  the 
question  of  the  Pharisees  (Jn  7IB-  "),  '  How  knoweth  this  man 
letters  iyaau,ua.T«),  having  never  learned  V '  The  question  refers 
to  learning  as  it  was  understood  hy  the  scribes,  that  is,  as  theo- 
logical science,  those  methods  of  Biblical  interpretation  in 
virtue  of  whi.-h  they  themselves  were  called  scribes  (ypxu- 
ft*™;),  i.e.  professional  theologians  The  answer  of  Jesus  is 
'My  doctrine'  (i  ip.*,  h.h*x>J  >s  not  mine,  but  his  that  sent 
me  ' ;  in  connexion  with  which  Alford  observes,  '  Here  only 
does  our  Lord  call  His  teaching  bih*x.i,  as  being  now  among 
the  h,h«.axa.\oi,  the  Itabbis,  in  the  temple.'  Elsewhere  it  is 
applied  to  Christ's  teaching  by  the  Evangelists  themselves,  in 
whose  case  it  i3  sufficiently  explained  by  the  general  use  ot  th* 
word  with  reference  to  teaching  of  any  kind,  and  by  the  fact 
that  Jesus  was  regarded  and  addressed  as  Rabhi  or  Teacher,  and 
accepted  the  title.  It  is,  however,  important  to  note  that,  except 
where  it  is  used  in  its  most  general  sense,  the  word  '  teaching ' 
(3ii*£"r)  occurs  in  connexion  with  the  marked  contrast  which 
all  observed  between  the  authoritative  teaching  of  Jesus  and 
the  instructions  of  the  scribes,  who  slavishly  adhered  to 
such  doctrines  and  methods  as  were  sanctioned  only  by  Rab- 
binical tradition,  and  laid  emphasis  upon  trivial  questions  to 
the  neglect  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  Law  (Mt  159il 
Mk  77). 


As  regards  the  doctrines  which  Jesus  taught  in 
His  own  unique  and  authoritative  way,  it  must  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind  that  He  did  not  formulate 
them  in  the  manner  of  a  systematic  theologian. 
They  cannot  therefore  be  rightly  described  as 
'  doctrine '  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  and 
still  less  as  'doyma,'  as  that  was  understood  by 
theologians  of  a  later  period  ;  hut  rather  as  '  ap- 
ophthegms,' to  use  the  expression  by  which  the 
LXX  rendered  the  words  of  Dt  32-,  where  Moses 
says  of  his  teaching,  '  My  doctrine  shall  drop  as 
the  rain.'  There  the  Gr.  word  &Tr6<p0eyfj.a,  '  a  sen- 
tentious saying,'  is  made  to  represent  the  Heh.  n$b 
'  that  which  is  received.'  This  word  '  apophthegm,' 
indeed,  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  expression 
to,  \6yia,  '  the  sayings'  or  'utterances'  of  which 
Papias  speaks  as  forming  the  kernel  of  the  Gospels, 
and  which,  according  to  that  writer,  were  taken 
down  by  St.  Mark  as  the  amanuensis  of  St.  Peter. 
Such  a  term,  moreover,  would  aptly  apply  to  the 
style  of  Christ's  doctrine,  which,  as  Peyschlag 
remarks  {NT  1'hcul.  i.  31),  'is  conditioned  not 
merely  by  a  necessity  of  teaching,  but  rather 
springs  chiefly  from  the  nature  of  the  things  to  be 
communicated.  These  are  just  the  eternal  truths, 
the  heavenly  things  in  earthly  speech,  which  can 
be  brought  home  to  the  popular  understanding 
only  by  pictorial  forms.  It  is  therefore  the  mother 
speech  of  religion  which  Jesus  uses.'  As  has  been 
well  observed,  Christ's  teaching  has  to  do  with  His 
own  unique  personality,  with  a  Person  much  more 
than  with  doctrine  properly  so  called.  Again  to 
quote  the  words  of  Beyschlag  (op.  cit.  i.  29),  <  His 
teaching  is  that  in  His  appearance  and  active  life 
which  is  necessary  to  make  that  life  intelligible 
to  us,  and  without  which  the  Apostolic  teaching 
about  Him  would  be  only  ii  sum  of  dogmatic 
utterances  which  we  could  not  comprehend  and 
whose  truth  we  could  not  prove, — a  result  not  a 
little  awkward  for  that  view  which  contrasts  "the 
teaching  of  Jesus"  as  Christianity  proper  with  the 
Apostolic  "  teaching  alwut  Christ.'  '  Taking  due 
account  of  these  considerations,  we  may  yet  gather 
from  the  sources  at  our  disposal,  the  simple  narra- 
tives of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the  more  elabo- 
rate  narratives   and   discourses   of   the   Gospel  of 
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John,  sufficient  materials  to  enable  us  to  piece 
together  a  scheme  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  as  He 
taught  it  and  as  it  was  understood  by  His  im- 
mediate followers. 

It  appears  most  convenient  to  start,  as  lias*  been 
suggested  by  Weiss,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven  or  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  former  of  these  expressions  is  peculiar  to  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew.  The  latter  is  more  usual  in  the  NT.  Beysch  ag  sug- 
gests that  the  former  was  that  which  was  most  favoured  by  our 
Lord  Himself  (op.  cit.  i.  42).  However  that  may  be,  it  has  for  us 
the  special  interest  that,  as  Alford  points  out,  it  is  common 
among  Rabbinical  writers,  a  fact  which  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
was  admirably  adapted  to  illustrate  the  connexion  between  the 
current  expectations  of  the  Jews  and  the  message  wMre«ed  to 
them  first  hv  John  the  Baptist  and  then  by  Jesus,  to  the  effect 
that  the  promise  whose  fulfilment  they  expected  was  already 
in  course  of  being  fulfilled.  It  is  the  natural  link  between  the 
two  dispensations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  peculiarly  OT  stamp 
whic:h,  though  only  by  association,  it  bore,  suggestive  of  Jewish 
theocratic  ideas,  would  sufficiently  account  for  the  fact  that 
in  the  other  Gospels,  specially  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  Gentiles,  to  whom  those  ideas  were  strange  and  unfamiliar, 
it  gave  place  to  the  alternative  expression,  '  Kingdom  of  God. 
Practically,  however,  the  two  expressions  mean  the  same  thing. 
The  earlier  form  may  possibly,  as  has  been  suggested,  have 
been  hv  association  so  closely  connected  with  the  national  hope 
of  the  Jews,  and  with  that  selfish  exclusiveness  which  led  them 
to  regard  themselves  as  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  elect  people  of 
God,  as  to  seem  to  countenance  the  old  narrow  views  of  Messiah's 
kingdom,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  more  spiritual  and  catholic 
teaching  of  Jesus  Himself,  which  impressed  itself  the  more 
strongly  upon  His  followers  the  more  successfully  they  sought 
to  win"  the  Gentiles  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  At  the  same 
time,  they  express  at  most  only  different  aspects  of  the  same 
truth— Kingdom  of  Heaven,  as  the  phrase  occurs  in  the  Gospels, 
denoting  a  condition  of  things  in  which  God's  will  is  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven,  while  Kingdom  of  God  refers 
more  directly  and  specially  to  God  as  the  Sovereign  of  that 
regenerated  societv  which  the  expression  is  used  to  describe. 
See  Kingdom  op  God. 

This  conception  is  the  central  point  in  Christ's 
teaching,  by  reference  to  which  its  most  charac- 
teristic features  may  be  most  conveniently  gathered 
into  a  connected  system — as  its  relation  to  the  OT, 
its  revelation  of  the  nature  and  will  of  God,  its 
teaching  as  to  the  nature  and  person  of  Jesus  Him- 
self, its  doctrine  of  man,  and  of  God's  scheme  for 
man's  salvation.  This  central  theme  attracts  our 
notice  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gospels.  It  is  the 
subject  of  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist  and  also  of 
Jesus,  whose  message  is  briefly  summed  up  in  the 
words,  '  The  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand :  repent 
ye,  and  believe  the  gospel'  (Mk  l15).  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  itself  starts  with  the  idea  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  the  same  thought  is  the 
subject  of  two  successive  petitions  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  '  Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven '  (Mt  5s- 10 1|  Lk  G20,  Mt 
610 1|  Lk  IP).  The  fundamental  teachings  of  Jesus 
naturally  group  themselves  round  this  central 
theme. 

i.  The  Kingdom  being  the  true  Israel  of  God, 
the  first  point  of  doctrine  that  suggests  itself  con- 
cerns the  King,  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  re- 
generated people.  We  have  thus,  as  the  words 
'  Kingdom  of  God '  indicate,  to  deal  first  with  Jesus' 
doctrine  of  God  the  Father.  This,  it  is  to  be  care- 
fully noted,  is  not  a  new  theology.  The  God  whom 
Christ  reveals  is  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  (Mk  1228).  That  'God  is  Spirit,'  and  can  be 
worshipped  only  '  in  spirit  and  in  truth,'  was  not 
hrst  taught  to  the  woman  of  Samaria  {Jn  4'-13). 
That  principle  lies  at  the  root  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  Jesus  accepted  this 
fundamental  doctrine,  while  at  the  same  time  He 
cleared  it  from  those  later  speculations  which 
tended  to  make  of  it  a  mere  abstraction,  or  to 
accentuate  the  idea  of  the  remoteness  and  incom- 
mumcableness  of  the  Supreme  Being.  This  He 
did  by  describing  God,  just  as  the  Prophets  and 
the  Law  had  done,  as  infinitely  holy,  righteous, 
and  loving.  As  Sovereign  of  the  kingdom  of 
righteousness  and  love,  God  makes  holiness  and 


love  the  essential  laws  of  His  kingdom,  and  com- 
mands  His  subjects  to  be  as  Himself.  In  par- 
ticular, Jesus  laid  emphasis  upon  the  Fatherhood 
of  God,  and  taught  His  disciples  to  trust  implicitly 
in  the  Father's  care  (Mt  6-'s_34 1|  Lk  12--"31),  and  to 
believe  that  that  care  extended  to  the  very  details 
of  their  daily  life ;  while  He  exhorted  them  not 
only  to  rely  upon  and  claim  His  compassion  and 
His  forgiving  love,  but  to  imitate  Him  in  respect 
of  these  attributes,  that  they  might '  be  the  chil- 
dren of '  their  '  Father  which  is  in  heaven  :  for  lie 
maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good, 
and  .sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust' 
(MtS48;  cf.  v.*  LkG^-38). 

2.  But  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as  Jesus  proclaims 
it,  resembles  the  Old  Testament  theocracy  in  this, 
that  the  Supreme  Sovereign  reveals  His  wUl  and 
rules  His  kingdom  by  One  whom  He  has  sent  and 
to  ivhom  He  has  delegated  His  authority.  This, 
the  hope  of  Israel,  is  an  ideal  which  is  already 
realizing  itself.  The  prophecy  of  the  Messiah  is 
fulfilled  in  the  person  and  work  of  Him  whom  God 
has  sent.  This  is  therefore  the  keynote  of  the 
gospel,  that  the  Christ  is  come  '  to  fulfil  all  right- 
eousness' (Mt  315),  to  give  effect  to  every  part  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Kingdom.  Thus  Jesus 
appears  as  the  Divine  legislator.  In  this  capacity 
He  not  only,  as  in  His  parables,  explains  and 
illustrates  the  principles  of  His  government,  but, 
as  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  appears  as  the 
authoritative  expositor  of  the  Law  of  God.  He 
announces  that  He  is  come  not  to  destroy  but  to 
fulfil  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  {Mt  517),  and  in 
this  connexion  shows  that  the  Law  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  literal  and  formal  obedience  of  the 
Pharisees,  but  extends  to  thought  and  motive  ;  He 
warns  His  disciples  that,  except  their  righteous- 
ness shall  exceed  that  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
they  cannot  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  (vv.18™) ; 
and  in  other  passages  He  says  that  in  the  Day  of 
Judgment  men  shall  be  judged  so  strictly  that 
they  shall  give  account  of  every  idle  word,  and 
even  of  any  neglect  on  their  part  of  the  law  of 
kindness  and  compassion  towards  their  neighbours 
(Mt  123fi  2545). 

This  aspect  of  Christ's  teaching,  which  is  specially 
prominent  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  lias  been  repre- 
sented by  some  as  constituting  the  essence  of  His 
doctrine.  But  apart  from  the  thought  that,  ac- 
cording to  this  view,  the  ethical  teaching  of  Jesus 
would  mean  the  enactment  of  a  new  code  of 
religion  and  morality  infinitely  more  difficult  than 
the  old  which  He  professed  to  explain,  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  from  the  Synoptists  themselves,  no 
less  than  from  the  testimony  of  St.  John,  that 
Jesus  lays  far  more  stress  upon  the  subject  of  His 
own  Person  than  upon  any  ethical  doctrine  or  set 
of  doctrines.  In  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke,  as  distinctly  as  in  that  of  John,  Jesus 
lays  down  as  the  first  condition  of  membership  ot 
the  Kingdom  the  duty  of  accepting  His  testimony 
concerning  Himself,  and  of  following  Him.  As  we 
read  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  that  'to  as  many  as 
received  him'  Jesus  'gave  the  right  to  become 
children  of  God'  (Jn  l12),  so,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  all  four,  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  come  in 
the  person  of  the  Messiah  (Mt  12*  ||  Lk  ll20).  The 
Person  of  Christ  is  the  centre  of  the  gospel.  . 

A  remarkable  feature,  indeed,  of  the  Gospels  is 
the  fact  that  the  essential  Divinity  of  Christ,  ana 
even  the  express  doctrine  of  His  Messiahship,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  made  in  His  public  teachin 
the  subject  of  gradual  development  rather  than  oi 
direct  and  explicit  teaching.  Jesus  suffered  noi 
the  confession  of  His  Messiahship  by  the  demons 
whom  He  cast  out  of  those  who  were  possessea. 
And  although,  when  He  received  the  first  diMJKSJ 
John  and  Andrew,  Peter,  Nathanael  and  l*miip, 
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He  accepted  their  confession  that  in  Him  they  had 
found  the  Messiah  {Jn  l*'"51),  it  was  in  but  few 
cases  that  He  declared  Himself  in  so  many  words 
to  be  the  Christ  of  God  :  as,  for  example,  in  that  of 
His  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  (Jn 
4-6);  again  when  He  declared  to  His  townsmen  in 
Nazareth  that  Isaiah's  prophecy  of  the  Messiah  as 
the  great  preacher  and  healer  was  fulfilled  in 
Himself  (Lk  4J1) ;  and  again  when  He  answered  the 
doubting  question  of  the  Baptist,  '  Art  thou  he  that 
should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another? ',  by  pointin." 
to  the  testimony  of  His  teaching  and  of  his  works 
of  mercy  <Mt  ll2-*  ||  Lk  V*'*).  For  the  rust,  Jesus 
allowed  the  thought  of  His  Divine  claims  to  grow 
in  the  minds  of  His  disciples,  and  it  was  not  until 
within  a  few  months  of  His  death  that  Peter  in  their 
name  confessed  His  Messiahship,  when  Jesus,  in 
welcoming  their  faith,  expressly  declared  that  it  had 
come  to  them  by  revelation  from  Cod.  Neverthe- 
less, throughout  His  ministry  the  personal  element 
was  the  most  prominent  feature  of  His  teaching. 
From  first  to  last  He  asked  of  those  to  whom  He 
spoke,  not  faith  in  doctrines  so  much  as  trust  in 
Himself  as  the  Sent  of  God  who  alone  could  reveal 
the  Father's  will. 

And,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  He  left  the 
full  recognition  of  His  claims  to  develop  gradually 
in  the  minds  of  His  disciples,  His  testimony  con- 
cerning Himself  contained  implicitly  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  complete  revelation  of  His  Divine 
claims.  Thus  He  familiarized  His  disciples  with 
the  use  of  names  and  titles,  as  '  Son  of  Man,'  '  He 
who  should  come,' '  Son  of  God,'  '  the  Sent  of  God,' 
'the  Holy  One  of  God,'  'the  Christ,'  which  they 
gradually  came  to  recognize  as  indicative  of  those 
claims.    (See  also  Names  and  Titles  of  Christ). 

3.  With  regard  to  the  Kingdom  itself,  Jesus 
spoke  of  it  noio  as  a  present  thing,  again  as  that 
which  should  be  realized  in  the  future.  So  He  said 
at  one  time,  '  Theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven ' 
(Mt  53-10),  and  again,  'Neither  shall  they  say,  Lo 
here !  or,  lo  there !  for,  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  within  you'  {Lk  IT-1).  Again  He  spoke  of  the 
Kingdom  as  future,  and  that  in  connexion  with  the 
final  coming,  the  Parousia,  of  the  Son  of  Man  ;  so 
in  the  parables  of  the  Great  Supper  {Lk  1415-  -4),  of 
the  Marriage  Feast  (Mt  221'"),  of  the  Ten  Virgins 
{Mt  251"13).  In  this  there  was  no  real  contradiction, 
for  the  central  conception  of  the  Kingdom  is  that 
of  a  gradual  development,  the  future  growing  out 
of  the  present.  We  recognize  this  in  several  con- 
spicuous parables,  and  no  less  in  the  practical 
means  which  Jesus  adopted  of  founding  and  de- 
veloping His  Church,  notably  in  His  choice  and 
training  of  the  Twelve  as  the  nucleus  of  that 
society  of  which  the  Kingdom  should  consist.  Of 
the  former,  the  most  important  in  this  connexion 
are  the  parables  of  the  Sower  (Mt  IS3"*]!  Mk  4'-;M|| 
Lk  85"15),  of  the  Seed  growing  secretly  (Mk  426"29), 
of  the  Mustard  Seed  and  the  Leaven  (Mt  1331"33!! 
Mk  430-32).  In  these  the  obvious  thought  is  that 
the  Kingdom  is  already  here,  hut  only  in  germ,  a 
secret,  but  a  present  and  a  growing  thing,  the  com- 
plete realization  of  which  only  the  day  of  the  Lord 
shall  declare.  The  Kingdom  is  thus  not  such  as 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  Messianic  hope  had 
led  Israel  to  expect,  a  thought  of  which  even  the 
disciples  found  it  hard  to  disabuse  their  minds— an 
external  condition  of  society  into  which  they 
should  one  day  be  ushered  as  a  matter  of  favour- 
itism or  of  covenant  right,  and  in  which  there 
were  places  of  pre-eminence  which  could  be  the 
objects  of  earthly  ambition,  or  a  condition  of  tem- 
poral benefit  which  could  be  enjoyed  in  the  future 
irrespective  of  spiritual  fitness.  Instead  of  this  it 
is  a  spiritual  blessing,  the  gift  of  God  to  receptive 
souls,  for  the  individual  and  for  the  community  of 
believers  a  condition  of  heart  and  life  gradually 


deve  oped  in  them  by  the  power  of  Divine  love. 
So  closely  is  future  blessedness,  the  inheriting  of 
the  Kingdom,  dependent  upon  present  faith  and 
patient  persevering  effort,  that  our  Lord  is  careful 
to  warn  His  disciples  that  while  'it  is'  their 
'father's  good  pleasure  to  give'  them  'the  king- 
dom (Lk  12-1-),  it  is  possible  for  the  most  hhddv 
favoured  to  come  short  of  it,  and  'there  are  last 
which  shall  be  first,  and  there  are  first  which  shall 
be  last'  (Lk  13s";  cf.  Mt  19*  20'«||Mk  10" '  Mt 
2131-  **),  ' 

4.  In  this  Kingdom  the  conditions  of  membership 
are  manifestly  of  the  first  importance.  These  are 
(a)  Repentance,  and  (6)  Faith  in  God  and  in  Jesus 
Christ  whom  He  has  sent. 

Repentance  {(icravota)  means  a  complete  and 
radical  change  of  heart  and  life,  a  change  so 
thoroughgoing  that  it  can  best  be  characterized 
by  the  word  '  conversion,'  a  turning  round.  '  Ex- 
cept ye  be  converted  (arpaipjjre,  '  turn  '},  and  become 
as  little  children,  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven'  (Mt  18a),  is  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  according  to  the  Synoptics,  to  which  His 
words  to  Nicodemus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  almost 
exactly  correspond  :  '  Except  a  man  be  born  again 
(or  'from  above,'  &vwdci>),  he  cannot  see  the  king- 
dom of  God'  (Jn  33).  Sucli  n,  complete  change  as 
these  words  imply — 'change  of  mind'  (fierdvoia), 
'convert,'  'turn  round'  (en-io-rp^ae,  Mt  13'5), 
'  new  birth '  or  '  birth  from  above '  (yewqdrj  dvwdep, 
Jn  33),  is  necessary  for  all,  as  Jesus  shows  by  ad- 
dressing His  teaching  on  this  theme  not  only  to 
Pharisees  like  Nicodemus,  but  t«>  His  own  disciples 
— notably  in  the  parable  of  the  Unmerciful  Servant 
(Mt  1831"*'),  in  which,  in  answer  to  a  question  of 
Peter,  He  likens  the  condition  of  all  recipients  of 
the  Divine  forgiveness  to  that  of  a  man  who  owes 
a  debt  of  ten  thousand  talents,  clearly  meaning  by 
that  the  infinitude  of  man's  obligation  to  God.  So 
universal  and  so  heinous  is  sin  according  to  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.  Sin  springs  from  the  heart 
(Mt  151B-M ||  Mk  T'-®-23),  from  its  natural  alienation 
from  God,  from  the  infirmity  of  the  flesh  (Mt  2Q4>  || 
Mk  1438).  Man  is,  moreover,  tempted  to  sin  by 
Satan  as  the  author  of  evil  -,  though  Jesus  does  not 
teach  any  special  doctrine  of  sin,  or  explain  how 
evil  first  came  into  existence,  but  deals  only  with 
sin  itself  as  an  awful  and  universal  fact.  Then,  as 
all  are  tainted  with  the  universal  disease,  and  as 
the  righteousness  which  God  demands  must  extend 
to  the  whole  nature,  not  merely  to  word  and  action 
but  to  the  heart  and  motives,  it  follows  that  man 
is  lost,  unable  to  save  himself,  and  therefore  Jesus 
describes  His  mission  as  that  of  seeking  and  saving 
the  lost  (Mt  lSn,cf.  Lkl910).  All  are  thus  dependent 
upon  the  sovereign  pardoning  grace  of  God,  and  so 
Jesus  says,  '  No  man  can  come  unto  me,  except  the 
Father  which  hath  sent  me  draw  him'  (Jn  6-"). 
But  that  this  grace  is  not  restricted  in  its  opera- 
tion by  any  hard  and  fast  decree  of  election.  Jesus 
teaches  by  the  manner  in  which  He  describes  His 
mission,  which  is  that  of  seeking  the  lost  'till  he 
find'  them  (Lk  154),  and  by  the  universal  call 
which  He  addresses  to  the  weary  and  heavy-laden 
(Mt  ll28). 

While  we  may  for  convenience'  sake  distinguish 
between  Repentance  and  Faith,  Jesus  so  presents 
them  as  to  represent  Faith  as  the  source  of  Re- 
pentance, the  one  involving  the  other  and  leading 
to  it.  Thus,  to  take  one  illustration,  the  re- 
pentance which  in  His  conversation  with  Nico- 
demus He  describes  as  a  new  birth,  is  spoken  of  in 
the  same  discourse  as  the  result  of  an  act  of  faith 
in  Himself,  which  He  likens  to  the  simple  look 
directed  by  the  dying  Israelites  to  the  Brazen 
Serpent  which  Moses  lifted  up  in  the  wilderness 
(Jn  314).  As  Weiss  has  well  put  it  (Bib.  Theol.  of 
the  NT,  i.  97)— 
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'  The  new  revelation  of  God  which  is  brought  in  the  inenop 
conceniinVthe  Kingdom  of  God  spontaneously  works,  the  re- 
nenSe  which  Jesus  demands.  God  does  not  demand  that 
nan  should  meet  Him;  He  Himself  meets  man  with  gracious- 
ess  and  thereby  does  the  utmost  that  ties  'n  His  power  to 
make  man  capable  of  the  repentance  in  which  He  has  His  greatest 
SvOA  15«™  He  does  not  make  His  revelation  o'  salvation 
dependent  upon  the  conversion  of  the  people,  as  in. t te  . p reach- 
ing of  the  prophets ;  He  will  work  this  conversion  by  the  rev  e- 
lation  of  His  grace.' 

Thus,  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  Jesus  makes  iaith 
in  Himself  the  condition  of  salvation :  '  He  that 
beUeveth  hath  everlasting  life  '  ( Jn  6lfl) ;  and  in  line 
with  such  declarations  is  that  doctrine,  character- 
istic of  the  Johannine  discourses,  which  seems  to 
represent  faith  as  knowledge,  the  acceptance  ot 
the  testimony  of  the  Son  of  God  (Jn  3,a(-).  All 
that  this  means  is  that  to  accept  Christ  s  testi- 
mony, and  to  accept  Christ  Himself  as  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Divine  grace,  is  to  become  a  child  ot 
God  and  a  member  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Again,  Jesus  demands  not  only  faith  and  re- 
pentance, but  insists  as  strongly  as  John  the 
Baptist  or  the  prophets  of  the  OT  upon  the  im- 
portance of  living  proofs  of  faith,  and  of  fruits 
meet  for  repentance  (Mt  38-10||Lk  38*-,  Mt  7-1"27!! 
Lk  6Wff).  Christ's  disciples  must  prove  their  con- 
version and  their  right  to  the  privileges  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  by  their  'moral  imitation  of 
their  Heavenly  Father' ;  sonship  must  show  itself 
by  the  family  likeness.  But  as  that  ideal  is  far 
beyond  the  possibility  of  present  attainment,  the 
Christian  life  is  described  as  a  steep  and  narrow 
path,  to  press  along  which  requires  constant  effort 
and  unremitting  watchfulness  and  prayer  (Mt 
7ia-ai  II  Lk  13*  6"  ;  Mt  7-4"-7  II  Lk  ft"-"). 

5.  With  regard  to  the  significance  of  the  Death 
and  Resurrection  of  Jesus  as  the  ultim'itz  condi- 
tions of  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
our  Lord  treated  that  doctrine  as  He  did  His 
Messianic  claims  in  respect  of  His  Divine  nature. 
It  is  represented  in  the  Gospels  as  the  subject  of 
gradual  development,  as  a  truth  not  at  the  begin- 
ning clearly  made  known  even  to  the  most  favoured 
disciples,  but  taught  first  by  suggestions  and  figures 
more  or  lews  veiled,  then  by  warnings  and  predic- 
tions, which  became  clearer  as  the  end  drew  near, 
to  the  effect  that  Jesus  must  die.  Still  it  is  pre- 
sent from  the  first,  though  only  in  germ,  and 
though  it  is  noted  as  that  part  of  their  Master's 
teaching  which  the  disciples  were  most  slow  to 
apprehend.  Thus  it  is  represented  as  having  been 
suggested  so  early  as  in  the  time  of  the  Baptist, 
whose  words,  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,'  first 
led  John  and  Andrew  to  follow  Jesus  (Jn  l29* 33-5'). 
At  a  later  period  Jesus  declared  in  express  terms 
that  '  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a 
ransom  for  many '  (\6rpop  Avri  voWStir),  where  the 
death  of  Jesus  as  a  sacrifice  of  substitution  appears 
to  be  distinctly  spoken  of  (Mt  20*11  Mk  1045).  The 
doctrine  that  salvation  can  come  only  through  the 
voluntary  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus  is  so  clearly 
taught  by  our  Lord's  later  utterances  as  recorded 
in  all  the  Gospels,  and  particularly  in  the  Fourth, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  discourse  on  the  Bread  of 
Life  {'the  bread  which  I  will  give  is  my  flesh, 
which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world,'  Jn  651), 
in  the  discourse  on  the  Good  Shepherd  ('  the  good 
shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep,'  1011- ", 
cf  vv."-"),  etc,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
enumerate  them.>  One  of  the  strongest  proofs 
that  the  disciples  understood  Jesus  to  lay  special 
emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of  His  death  as  an 
atoning  sacrifice,  lies  in  the  fact  that  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  Gospels  is  devoted  to  the  narrative 
of  the  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  ; 
while  the  full  account  which  all  the  Synoptics  give 
of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (Mt  26-6-a,|| 
Mk  H^uLk  22t7 ■*>),  and  particularly  the  signi- 


ficant words  of  Jesus  recorded  by  St.  Matthew 
(26,J8),  '  This  is  my  blood  of  the  [new]  covenant, 
which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins,' 
show  that  by  appointing  this  ordinance  by  which 
to  '  show  forth  his  death,'  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it 
(1  Co  ll26),  Jesus  singled  out  this  part  of  His  work 
as  constituting  the  central  truth  of  His  manifesta- 
tion to  men,  and  summing  up  and  applying  the 
whole. 

Again,  like  the  Apostles  in  the  Acts  and  the 
Epistles,  all  four  Evangelists  represent  the  Resur- 
rection as  the  necessary  seal  of  Christ's  atoning 
work,  confirming  His  victory  over  death  and  him 
that  had  the  power  of  death,  and  as  »  testimony 
to  the  Father's  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice.  So 
Jesus,  in  foretelling  His  death,  conjoined  with  the 
prediction  the  assurance  that  He  should  rise  again 
the  third  day.  The  Resurrection  is  the  necessary 
complement  of  the  Atoning  Death. 

6.  Closely  connected  with  these  fundamental 
teachings  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  condi- 
tions of  its  realization  are  those  which  relate  (a) 
to  the  growth  and  maintenance  of  the  Kingdom 
after  Christ's  Ascension,  and  (b)  to  the  final  con- 
summation and  the  judgment  of  the  ivorld. 

(a)  According  to  all  the  Gospels,  the  specialty  of 
Christ's  mission,  as  that  was  revealed  to  John' the 
Baptist,  was  that  He  should  baptize  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Mt  3'MlMk  l8 1|  Lk  316 ;  cf.  Jn  l33).  All 
relate  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the 
Baptism  of  Jesus  (Mt  3i:M7||Mk  l^HLk  3»-B). 
John  the  Baptist  testifies  (Jn  l31-34)  that  He  upon 
whom  the  Spirit  descended  and  abode  is  He  who 
baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  Jesus  attributed 
His  power  to  cast  out  demons  to  the  Spirit  of  God 
(Mt  1228).  That  the  Spirit  thus  spoken  of  is  a  Person, 
and  as  such  to  be  distinguished  from  Christ,  is  to 
be  inferred  from  the  solemn  warning  which  Jesus 
addressed  to  those  who  attributed  His  miracles  of 
exorcism  to  Satanic  agency,  when  He  said  that 
blasphemy  against  the  Son  of  Man  should  be  for- 
given, but  that  to  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  an  unpardonable  sin  (Mt  12»-  3*ll  Mk  3281- 1|  Lk 
121U>.  Jesus  taught,  however,  that  the  prediction  of 
John  was  to  be  fulfilled  only  after  the  Son  of  Man 
was  glorified.  Thus  we  read,  with  reference  to  the 
promise  that  the  Spirit  should  be  in  believers  a 
perennial  fountain  of  grace,  '  This  spake  he  of  the 
Spirit  which  they  that  believe  on  him  should 
receive  :  for  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given ; 
because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified  '  ( Jn  7s7'3"). 
And  Jesus  Himself  says  (167)  to  the  disciples,  'It 
is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away:  for  if  I  go  not 
away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you  ;  hut 
if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  unto  you.'  The  office 
of  the  Spirit  is  to  abide  with  the  disciples  as  the 
source  of  grace  (Is9),  to  bring  to  their  remembrance 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  (U3"  15ac)  and  guide  them 
into  all  truth  (IG]3),  to  give  them  power  to  dis- 
charge their  spiritual  functions  (2032- a3)  as  leaders 
and  teachers  of  the  Church,  and,  as  the  Spirit  ot 
wisdom  and  utterance,  to  inspire  them  to  testify 
faithfully  and  courageously  for  Christ  in  presence 
of  their  persecutors  (Mt  10»||Mk  13»llLk  12  '•">- 
Further,  His  function  is  to  'reprove  the  world j or 
sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment  (Jn  lb  )■ 
With  Christ's  teaching  concerning  the  Spirit  ms 
revelation  of  God  was  complete,  and  accordingly, 
in  one  of  His  last  discourses  after  the  Resurrection, 
He  commanded  His  Apostles  to  '  make  disciples  ot 
all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  ott  lie 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Mt  28ia) 

(6)  Our  Lord's  teaching  concerning  the.fn^!'°^' 
summation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  may  be  bneny 
summarized.  The  disciples  were  instructed  to  me 
in  constant  expectation  of  His  Second ■  tomigg 
(Mt  24^>|]Mk    lS^llLk   l^"46;    cf.    Mt  2a  ). 
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That  might  occur  at  any  time.  His  comin" 
should,  according  to  the  prophecies  of  the  OT,  be 
heralded  by  certain  signs  in  the  world,  by  tumult 
and  distress  among  the  nations,  and  by  portents 
in  nature,  earthquakes,  storms,  and  the  like  (Mt 
24^-llMk  13^-llLk  21'-™-).  Nevertheless  He 
should  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  surprise 
the  worldly  and  the  careless  in  the  midst  of  their 
business  or  their  pleasure  (Mt  24*">- II  Lk  17-7}. 
Then  also  Christ  should  by  His  angels  'gather 
together  his  elect  from  the  four  winds'  (Mt  24ai) 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  them  to  Himself  and 
saving  them  from  destruction  (Lk  \TM-'^).  In 
connexion  with  this,  Jcmis  spoke  also  of  a  time 
of  sifting,  at  which  all  unworthy  members  should 
be  cast  out  (Mt  \3M-  «-  *«•  22"-'13  So10-1-,  Lk  13=*). 
Finally,  after  the  Kingdom  had  been  thus  purified 
should  come  the  ultimate  consummation.  Jesus 
should  appear  as  the  Judge  of  all  nations  (Mt'2j,!l"4,i), 
coining  in  the  clouds  (Mt  26G4l|Mk  I4ti2[  Lk '22'11)  to 
reward  the  righteous  with  eternal  bliss  in  heaven 
and  to  sentence  the  wicked  to  eternal  perdition 
(Mt  2d34"46).    See  also  Leading  Ideas. 

Litkrati'rk.  —  Cremer,  Bib.-Theol.  Lex.  x.pv.  hib*.trxxkia, 
SiSa^:  Comnt.  of  Alford  .ind  Meyer;  Bevschlag,  A'T  Tkeol. 
(■2nd  En",  ed.)  i.  23-1  j>6,  ii.  267-472  ;  Schmid,  Biblical  Theolonu 
oj  the  A  T,  153-90  ;  Weiss,  Biblical  Theology  <>/  the  NT,  03-90. 

Hugh  H.  Cureik. 
DOG.— See  Animals,  p.  64. 

DOMINION. — The  word  'dominion'  occurs  only 
once  in  the  AY  of  the  Gospels,  as  part  of 
the  phrase  'exercise  dominion  over'  (KaraKvpiev- 
ovoiv),  in  that  pa*saj;e  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
(2025)  which  records  our  Lord's  reply  to  the 
ambitious  request  of  Salome  on  behalf  of  her 
sons,  and  the  words  which  He  addressed  to  the 
disciples  at  the  time.  The  1W  of  this  passage,  as 
of  the  parallel  text  in  Mark  (104-),  is  '  lord  it  over.' 
The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  a  similar  passage 
in  Luke  (22^),  which  gives  Christ's  words  at  the 
Last  Supper  with  reference  to  the  dispute  among 
His  disciples  as  to  precedence,  by  the  simple  verb 
Kvpievovvtv,  '  exercise  lordship  over '  (KV  '  have  lord- 
ship over'). 

Again,  in  all  three  passages  the  verbs  which  are 
so  translated  are  followed  in  the  parallel  clause  of 
the  verse  by  the  words  '  exercise  authority  over ' 
or  '  upon  '  (Mt  2(P  AY  and  RV  ||  Mk  104-  AV  and 
RV,  Lk  22s5  AV),  '  have  authority  over'  (Lk  22" 
RY),  representing  the  words  of  the  original  ko,t- 
e£ov<TLa{av<riv ,  e%ov<na£ovTes.  The  word  '  authority  ' 
(e£ou<jia)  and  the  verbs  formed  from  it  thus  suggest 
themselves  for  consideration  in  connexion  with 
the  word  rendered  '  dominion '  in  the  passage  in 
Matthew. 

1.  The  passages  quoted  from  the  Synoptics  illu- 
strate a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Gospels,  the 
manner  in  which  they  represent  Jesus  as  post- 
poning the  assertion  of  His  kingly  rights,  and,  in 
connexion  with  this,  the  express  teaching  winch 
they  attribute  to  Him  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
dominion  which  He  claimed.  Thus,  as  He  with- 
stood the  temptation  of  Satan  (Lk  4")  to  assume 
the  royal  sceptre  which  belonged  to  Him  as  Son  of 
God,  and  to  reign  as  the  Divinely  appointed  king 
of  a  visible  and  temporal  realm,  so  He  resisted,  as 
a  repetition  of  that  temptation,  every  suggestion 
or  appeal  that  was  made  to  Him,  by  the  people  or 
by  His  disciples,  formally  and  publicly  to  appear  as 
the  Messiah.  He  would  not  suffer  the  people  of 
Galilee  to  make  Him  a  king  (.In  615).  He  declared 
to  Pilate  that,  although  royal  authority  was  His 
by  right,  His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  and 
was  therefore  not  to  be  won  or  maintained  and 
defended  by  temporal  weapon*  (Jn  1836-  ^l 

Now  the  texts  which  have  been  quoted  from  the 
Synoptics  may  be  regarded  as  the  loci  cfatxtn  of 


the  eaching  of  Jesus  with  reference  to  the  nature 
erf  the  sovereignty  .laimed  by  Him,  and  to  the 
principle  of  that  spiritual  dominion  of  which  He 
spoke,  lhey  occur  in  connexion  with  what  the 
Gospels  tell  us  regarding  the  Messianic  expecta- 
tions of  the  Twelve,  \*ho,  like  most  of  their 
countrymen,  anticipated  in  the  near,  and  even  at 
times,  in  the  immediate,  future,  the  visible  estab- 
lishment of  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  as  Prince 
of  the  House  of  David.  They  were  addressed  to 
the  disciples  at  the  close  of  Christ's  ministry  in 
the  one  case  in  the  course  of  His  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  in  the  other  in  connexion  with  'the 
dispute  at  the  Last  Supper  as  to  who  should  be 
accounted  the  greatest.  The  answer  of  Jesus  in 
both  cases— to  the  ambitious  request  of  Salome, 
and  to  the  dispute  among  the  disciples— was  the 
same,  and  the  principle  which  He  laid  down  was 
to  this  effect.  For  Master  and  for  disciple  the 
question  of  dominion  is  totally  different  from  that 
which  is  agitated  by  the  ambition  of  the  world. 
Among  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  the  way  to 
power  and  authority  is  the  path  of  worldly  ambi- 
tion and  self-assertion.  It  is  not  so  in  the  King- 
dom of  God.  There  not  self-assertion  but  self- 
denial  is  the  way  to  supremacy.  The  way  to 
dominion  is  the  way  of  service.  Places  of  suprem- 
acy there  certaiidy  are  in  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
and  they  are  reserved  '  for  those  for  whom  they 
are  prepared '  of  the  Father.  But  they  are 
allotted  upon  a  definite,  intelligible  principle,  and 
that  not  of  favouritism  but  of  spiritual  character. 
They  who  shall  hold  rank  nearest  to  Christ  in  His 
Kingdom  are  they  who  shall  most  closely  resemble 
Him  in  respect  of  lowliness,  self-denial,  and 
humble  service.  For  disciple  and  for  Master  the 
law  is  the  same  in  this  respect,  that  '  he  that 
humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted.'  So  Christ  is 
'among  you  as  he  that  serveth '  (Lk  22-7).  In 
laying  down  the  principle,  Jesus  illustrated  it  by 
reference  to  His  own  mission.  'The  Son  of  Man 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister, 
and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many '  ( Mt 
20113  ||  Mk  1045).  And  here  as  elsewhere  the  dis- 
ciple must  be  as  his  Master,  attaining  his  place  in 
the  Kingdom  only  by  the  way  of  self-humiliation, 
self-denial,  self- sacrifice. 

2.  The  use  in  these  passages,  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  idea  of  dominion,  of  t  lie  words  '  have 
authority  over,'  'exercise  authority  over '  (f£owrid- 
t;ovoiv,  ^oi'fftdfoi'Tfs),  calls  for  some  reference  to  the 
power  or  authority  [i^ovaia)  attributed  to  Christ  in 
connexion  with  His  humiliation  as  well  as  with 
His  exaltation.  That  during  His  ministry  He  pos- 
sessed and  exercised  very  complete  and  far-reaching 
authority,  dominion  in  the  sense  of  e^ovaia,  the 
natural  synonj'm  of  nvptbn)?,  '  lordship,' '  dominion,' 
is  distinctly  testified  by  all  the  Gospels. 

Lordship  (Kvpibrris)  was  expressly  claimed  by  Him 
even  in  connexion  with  His  state  of  humiliation. 
Thus,  in  controversy  with  the  Pharisees,  He 
claimed  to  be  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  and,  as  such,  to 
be  entitled  to  interpret  the  Sabbath  law  (Mt  12"  || 
Mk  2-H  ||  Lk  6s).  St.  Luke  tells  us  in  his  account 
of  the  healing  of  the  paralytic,  that  '  the  power 
of  the  Lord  was  present  to  heal'(517).  The  mes- 
sage to  the  owners  of  the  ass  on  which  Jesus  rode 
to  Jerusalem  was  'The  Lord  hath  need  of  him' 
(Mt  21a  ||  Mk  ll3  II  Lk  1931-34).  When  Jesus  had 
washed  the  disciples'  feet,  and  was  applying  the 
lesson  of  that  incident,  He  said,  '  Ye  call  me 
Master  and  Lord :  and  ye  say  well ;  for  so  I  am ' 
(Jn  1313). 

As  Son  of  Man,  He  was  invested  with  special 
power  [i^owjia)  to  work  miracles.  As  such  He  is 
represented  as  exercising  a  delegated  authority, 
acting  according  to  His  Father's  will  (Jn  53M-), 
but  that  with  a  spontaneity  and  directness  un- 


known  before.  Such  was  His  power  over  unclean 
spirits  that  they  trembled  and  cried  out  at  m* 
approach,  and  were  compelled  to  yield  instant 
thoiHi  fearful  and  reluctant  obedience  to  His 
command  (Mk  1* 1|  Lk  4*").  With  a  word  He  eon- 
trolled  the  winds  and  waves  (Mt  S*"31  II  Mk  f» '*]  II 
Lk  834- Si)  So  wide  and  great  was  His  authority 
over  the  powers  of  life  and  death,  that  His  word, 
even  though  spoken  at  a  distance,  was  sufficient  to 
etfect  an  instantaneous  cure,  as  when  His  word  of 
assurance  spoken  at  Cana  to  the  nobleman  was 
followed  immediately  by  the  cure  of  lus  child  who 
lay  sick  at  Capernaum  (Jn  4W) ;  and  when  He  con- 
firmed the  faith  of  the  centurion,  who  likened 
Christ's  power  over  disease  to  his  own  authority 
over  his  soldiers,  by  spsaking  the  word  winch 
healed  his  servant  (Mt  8*"ia  ||  Lk  76'1U).  Three 
times  He  raised  the  dead  with  a  word  :  in  the  case 
of  the  widow's  son  (Lk  711"16),  in  that  of  Jairus 
daughter  (Mt  913-28  I!  Mk  521"43  il  Lk  8*J-5"),  and  in 
that  of  Lazarus  (Jn  ll1  -*»).  He  could  even  delegate 
to  others  His  power  over  unclean  spirits  and  to 
heal  disease,  as  He  did  in  His  mission,  lirst  of 
the  Twelve,  and  again  of  the  Seventy  disciples 
(Mt  10"-  II  Mk  G;ir-  ||  Lk  9'-B  101"").  Again,  He 
claimed  and  exercised  power  on  earth  to  forgive 
sins  (Mt  9*  ||  Mk  2,y  II  Lk  5->,  cf.  Lk  74B). 

3.  According  to  the  Johannine  discourses,  Jesus 
declared  that  the  Father  had  committed  to  Him 
power  to  execute  judgment  '  because  he  is  the  Son 
of  Man'  (Jn  .5-').  This  function  refers  specially 
to  His  state  of  exaltation.  He  cams  not  tu  judge, 
but  to  save  the  world  (Jn  1247) ;  '  I  judge  no  man,' 
He  said  to  the  Jews  (815).  At  the  same  time  His 
work  and  teaching,  even  His  very  presence  in  the 
world,  meant  a  judgment,  inasmuch  as  they  com- 
pelled men  to  declare  themselves  either  for  or 
against  Christ,  and  so  pass  judgment  upon  them- 
selves (cf.  Jn  9ai) ;  and  as  Jesus  said  Himself,  '  The 
word  that  I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judge  him 
in  the  last  day'{12,a).  To  Jesus  as  Son  of  Man 
all  judgment  and  authority  and  power  have  been 
couinitted.  All  things  are  given  into  His  hands 
(Mt  ll-:,  Jn  3:r'||13;},  that  He  may  guide  and 
strengthen  His  Church  (Mt  2S18),  and  at  His  second 
coming  appear  as  the  Judge  of  all  nations  (Mt 
2!>31ff-}.  It  is  He  who  is  to  pass  the  linal  sentence 
upon  the  just  and  upon  the  unjust.  On  that  day 
He  will  say  to  those  who  have  falsely  called  Him 
'  Lord,  Lord,' '  I  know  you  not'  (Mt  7~-  '^).  He  will 
open  to  His  faithful  ones  the  door  to  the  eternal 
festival  of  joy,  but  will  close  the  door  of  the 
heavenly  marriage  feast  on  'the  unfaithful'  (Mt 
7w.»  2o"-v\  Lk  1337-*1).  'He  shall  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  his  glory,  and  bafoie  him  shall  be 
gathered  all  nations'  (Mt  2531-3-).  In  connexion 
with  these  predictions  of  the  events  of  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  Jesus  says:  'The  Son  of  Man  shall 
send  forth  his  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out  of 
his  kingdom  all  things  that  offend,  and  them  that 
do  iniquity '  (Mt  1341}-  The  angels  are  thus  repre- 
sented as  being  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Christ 
in  His  exaltation,  as  His  servants,  obeying  His 
behests;  as  even  during  His  life  on  earth  they 
appeared  as  ministering  spirits  obedient  to  Hi's 
command,  and  waiting  upon  Him  as  courtiers 
upon  their  Sovereign  (Mt  4"  26",  Lk  2243). 

Lastly,  as  the  fruit  of  His  work  of  redemption, 
and  as  part  of  the  glory  which  He  has  won  by  His 
perfect  submission  to  the  Father's  will,  there  is 
given  to  Him,  in  that  time  of  waiting  which  must 
pass  before  the  final  completion  of  His  kingdom, 

all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth '  (Mt  2818),  as  the 
father  has  ;  given  him  power  overall  flesh,  that 
he  should  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  he  has 
given  him'  (Jn  17-,  cf.  iff").     See  also  Power. 

LiTERATrRR.-Cremer,  Bib.-Th,-»l.  Lex.  a.vo.  iw*,  „w 
*w«™;   Gnmm-Thayer,  Lex.   ST,  s.oo.   ^t^,,.,,  i^»| 


mCu;  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Lekrbuch  drr  XT  Thettl 
i.  :jl9f.,  ii.  409  ff. ;  Wendt,  The  Teaching  of  Jems  ii  -Wr' 
Beyschlag,  XT  Theology,  i.  59-191,  241 ;  Uomm.  of  Meyer  "and 

Alford-  Hugh  H.  Currie. 

DOOR  {$upa,  cf.  dvpwpbs,  'doorkeeper,'  'porter'). 
—The  word  'door'  is  frequently  found  in  the 
Gospels,  sometimes  in  the  literal,  often  in  the 
figurative  sense. 

1.  We  need,  first,  to  get  clearly  in  mind  the 
meaning  of  the  term  in  Oriental  usage.  By 
'  door '  is  usually  meant  the  outside  or  entrance 
'doorway,'  but  often  the  'door'  in  distinction 
from  the  '  doorway,'  the  frame  of  wood,  stone,  or 
metal  that  closes  the  doorway.  The  outside  of 
the  Oriental  house  has  little  ornament  or  archi- 
tectural attractiveness  of  any  kind.  The  '  door,' 
however,  and  the  projecting  'window'  above  it, 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  doors,  windows, 
and  doorways  are  often  highly  ornamented  (Is 
54'-,  Rev  21-1),  enriched  with  arabesques,  and,  if 
to-day  it  be  the  house  of  a  Moslem,  the  door  will 
have  sentences  from  the  Koran  inscribed  upon  it 
(cf.  Dt  69).  The  'doors'  are  usually  of  hard  wood, 
studded  with  nails,  or  sometimes  covered  with 
sheet-iron.  They  are  often  very  heavy. .  They 
invariably  open  inwards,  and  are  furnished  on  the 
inside  with  strong  bars  and  bolts.  They  have 
usually  wooden  locks,  which  are  worked  by  wooden 
keys  of  such  size  that  they  could  make  formidable 
clubs  (Is  22",  cf.  Land  and  Book,  i.  493).  There  is 
an  opening  in  the  door  for  the  insertion  of  the 
hand  and  the  introduction  of  the  key  from  the 
outside,  the  lock  being  reached  only  from  the  in- 
side. On  entering  the  '  door '  there  is  usually  a 
vestibule,  where,  in  daytime,  the  'doorkeeper'  is 
found,  and  where  the  master  often  receives  the 
casual  visitor  (cf.  Gn  19la  2310  3430  and  Job  297). 

The  'doors'  leading  into  the  'rooms'  or  'cham- 
bers' that  open  upon  the  court  are  not  usually 
supplied  with  locks  or  bolts  ;  a  curtain,  as  a  rule, 
being  all  that  separates  one  of  these  'chambers' 
from  the  'court,'  the  idea  being  that  all  is  private 
and  secure  within  the  outer  gate  (cf.  Dt  24™  Ac 
1017  1213). 

The  '  doorway '  consists  of  three  parts :  the 
threshold  or  sill  (sometimes  used  for  'door'),  the 
two  side-posts,  and  the  lintel  (Ex  I27[).  The  doors 
of  ancient  Egypt,  and  probably  of  contemporary 
nations,  swung  upon  vertical  pintles  which  pro- 
jected from  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  door  into 
sockets  in  the  lintel  and  threshold  respectively. 
The  commonest  form  of  door  had  the  pintle  in  the 
middle  of  the  width,  so  that,  as  it  opened,  a  way 
was  afforded  on  each  side  of  it  for  ingress  or  egress. 

Occasionally  we  find  that  the  'chamber,'  or 
private  room,  had  its  own  door  and  fastenings. 
In  Mt  6fi,  '  When  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,'  the  word 
used  means  not  only  closed,  but  fastened  it — giving 
the  idea  of  complete  privacy.  See  art.  Closet. 
In  Mt  2fl10,  'the  door  was  shut,'  it  is  clearly  the 
outside  or  entrance-door  that  is  meant.  When 
this  one  outer  door  was  shut,  all  communication 
with  the  outside  world  was  cut  off.  Then  nothing 
but  persistent  knocking  at  this  door,  and  loud 
entreaty,  would  succeed  in  securing  even  a  hearing. 
In  this  case  the  appeal  was  made  to  the  bridegroom 
himself,  who,  to  this  day,  is  considered  in  the  East 
sovereign  of  the  occasion. 

2.  When  Jesus  said,  '  I  am  the  door '  ( Jn  1(H), 
He  clearly  meant  to  exclude  every  other  form  or 
means  of  mediation.  But  through  Him  there  is  an 
unhindered' entering  into  and  going  out  of  the  fold 
(cf.  Nu  2717).  , 

3.  When  it  is  said  that  Joseph,  'a  rich  man  ot 
Arimatluea,'  begged  the  body  of  Jesus,  laid  it  ui 
his  own  new  toniD,  which  he  had  hewn  out  in  the 
rock,  and  rolled  a  great  stone  to  the  door  of  the 
tomb  (Mt  27fi0,  Mk  163),  we  have  a  reference  to  » 
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unique  kind  of  door.  The  great  roll-stone  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  but  only  in  describing 
interments  of  the  dead  (Keim).  It  was  clearly 
designed  to  protect  the  dead  bodies  and  the  other 
contents  of  the  tomb  from  robbers,  petty  thieves 
and  birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  One  lame  tomb  is 
now  shown  half  a  mile  north  of  Jerusalem  which 
has  a  huge  circular  stone,  like  a  great  millstone 
on  edge,  cut  from  the  solid  rock,  together  with  the 
channel  in  which  it  revolves.  There  are  signs  that 
it  was  originally  furnished  with  a  secret  fastening, 
doubtless  to  protect  the  contents— spiees,  costly 
linen,  jewellery,  etc.,  against  plunder.  The' '  Tomb 
of  Mariamne,'  recently  uncovered  south  of  the 
city,  and  the  so-called  'Tomb  of  Lazarus'  at  Beth- 
any,  likewise  have  doors  with  similar  'roll-stones' 
(cf.  art.  Tomb).  See  also  artt.  CoruT,  Ilnu.src. 
Geo.  B.  K.uikr. 
DOUBT.— 

In  Lat.  dnbitare,  from  duo  '  two '  and  bito  '  go '  •  Germ 
Ziceifeln,  Zweifel;  from  2nvi,  'two';  Mid.  Eng.  dou'ten,  'to 
doubt,'  had  the  meaning  of  to  fear('l  doubt  some  foul  play' 
[Shakspeare),  '  nor  slack  her  threatful  hand  for  danger's 
doubt '  [Spenser]),  and  this  meaning,  perhaps,  survives  in  such 
expressions  as  'I  douht  he  will  not  come.'  But,  as  commonly 
used,  to  doubt  means  to  be  of  tiro  mimls,  tt<  waiter,  to  hesitate. 
It  suggests  the  idea  of  perplexity  ;  of  being  at  a  loss,  in  a  state 
Of  suspense.  The  questioning  attitude  is  implied.  The  word 
has,  in  short,  a  variety  of  meanings. 

References  hi  the  Gosprlt.—rY\\c  word  "doubt' 
occurs  several  times  in  AV  and  UV.  It  is  used, 
however,  to  translate  several  Greek  terms  ;  nor  are 
these  invariably  rendered  by  the  word  in  question. 
A  study  of  the  respective  passages  reveals  differ- 
ing circuni stances  and  conditions,  different  types 
of  character,  a  variety  of  subjects  exercising  the 
mind.     Doubt  in  several  phases  is  in  illustration. 

(ft)  The  doubt  of  perplexity.  Thus  in  Mk  6-", 
Lk  244,  Jn  13'--—  where  the  verb  airoptu  occurs  (the 
strengthened  compound  Stairopdw  is  found  in  Lk  97). 
There  is  no  question  in  these  passages  of  the  ap- 
prehension of  religious  truth  ;  the  idea  suggested 
is  rather  that  of  being  taken  aback,  disturbed, 
distracted,  by  the  unintelligible  and  the  unex- 
pected. Herod  is  '  much  perplexed  '  (Mk  6s0  RV, 
cf.  Lk  97)  as  he  listens  to  the  Baptist,  as  reports 
reach  him  concerning  Jesus;  he  is  puzzled,  at  a. 
loss  for  explanations.  And  thus  in  Jn  13^  'the 
disciples  looked  one  upon  the  other,  doubting  of 
whom  lie  spake';  the  unexpected  statement  has 
bewildered  them.  Similar  feelings  may  be  recog- 
nized in  the  case  of  the  women  at  the  sepulchre 
(Lk  24g)  ;  they  are  'much  perplexed'  ;  utterly  un- 
able, that  is,  to  account  for  the  empty  tomb.  A 
like  meaning  may,  perhaps,  be  read  into  the  '  how 
long  dost  thou  hold  us  in  suspense?  '  of  Jn  in'-'4  (ttjv 
tyvxyv  iffiw  atpeis) :  the  Jews  being  understood  as 
professing  an  uncertainty  which  could  be  at  once 
dispelled  by  some  plain  declaration  on  the  part  of 
Jesus. 

(A)  Wavering  faith.  A  second  group  of  passages, 
where  the  verbs  fteTewpifecrdcu  and  Stffrdfav  occur, 
has  now  to  be  considered.  Again  the  word 
'doubt'  is  found  in  AV  and  RV,  but  with  refer- 
ence to  a  mental  condition  other  than  that  which 
has  been  noted  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  A 
religious  significance  is  now  observable  ;  the  exist- 
ence of  faith  is  implied,  but  it  is  an  imperfect,  ., 
wavering  faith.  Because  of  distractions  of  one 
kind  or  another,  confidence  is  impaired.  The 
doubters  referred  to  are  sometimes  the  d^iyJiricTot : 
their  faith  not  only  wavering  but  small.  Thus  in 
Lk  1229  '  neither  be  ye  of  doubtful  mind '  (rai  fiy 
fj.€Teu)pifcff$e)y  the  context  supplies  the  explanation  ; 
anxiety  about  earthly  things  is  incompatible  with 
absolute  trust  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  So  also 
in  Mtl4:(1  'wherefore  didst  thou  doubt?'  («s  ri 
eSiffraaa-i ;),  where  St.  Peter's  confidence  has  given 
way  before  sudden  panic.     And  thus,  perhaps,  in  , 
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Mt  2S"    'but  some  doubted'   (tfi<rro<r«)         \V 


precisely,  the  condition  of  tin 


i*  hat, 


;    ",m      ,,     .      -: tl'^e  genuine  disciples 

wl.i.u  1  f  Vi  *°  deten,lin«.  l»it  it  "as  one 
which  left  hem  unreceptive  while  others  were 
convinced  of  a  manifestation  of  the  livim-  Lord 
\\  lth  this  passage  may  be  compared  Lk  2+«  ;  the 
3<a\o7<«TMo  (RV  'reasonings')  being  significant  of 
fearsome  hesitation  on  the  part  of  those  who  could 
not  at  once  realize  that  the  mysterious  visitor  was 
none  other  than  Jesus  Himself. 

(c)  The  critical  attitude.  This  is  implied  by  the 
verb  StaKplveadai  ;  a  term  which,  as  used  in'  NT 
denotes  the  absence  of  faith,  the  paralysis  of  faith' 
It  occurs  but  twice  in  the  Gospels  (Mt  2121,  Mk 
ll23)  ;  where  the  power  of  faith  is,  by  im plication 
contrasted  with  the  inipotency  which  is  involved 
in  the  want  of  faith.  Though  fseems  to  be  directed 
to  the  inevitable  consequence  of  regarding  Divine 
things  as  a  subject  for  curious  investigation  rather 
than  as  matter  of  personal  concern.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  the  emphatic  declaration  which  may 
be  expressed  in  the  words  of  Bacon,  '  Man,  when 
he  resteth  and  assureth  himself  upon  divine  Pro- 
tection and  Favour,  gatheretli  a  Force  and  Faith 
[in  its  sense  of  fidelity]  which  Human  Nature,  in 
its  selfe,  could  not  oi.taine.'  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  implied  warning  that,  as  the  vision  of 
God  darkens  and  vanishes,  man's  capacity  for  use- 
ful action  becomes  weaker,  until  at  length  it  dies 
away. 

[For  discussion  of  'the  doubt  of  Thomas'  see 
Thomas  and  Unbelief]. 

Literature.— Lyttel ton,  Modem  Poets  of  Faith,  DmiM,  and 

Patjanixin. ;  Illinjjworth,  Christian  Vtiaravtrr;  James,  The 
Will  to  Belie»e;  Oarlyle,  Sartor  Jtesartits;  liroivnin-f,  Vhrixt- 
mag-Eve  and  Easter- Day  ;  Tennyson,  Jn  Memoriani  (edited, 
with  commentary ,  by  A.  W.  Robinson)  ;  Jowett,  Sermons. 

H.  L.  Jackson. 

DOVE  (irepiffTCpa). — Its  gentle  nature  makes  the 
dove  a  frequent  simile  in  ancient  literature.  Christ 
bids  His  disciples  to  be  harmless  as  doves,  and  to 
unite  with  such  gentleness  a  wisdom  like  the 
serpent's  (Mt  1U1B).  Meyer,  in  loc,  takes  this  to 
mean,  'Be  prudent  in  regard  to  dangers  in  which 
you  are  placed,  quick  to  see  and  avoid  dangers  ; 
and  always  be  full  of  uprightness,  never  taking 
any  questionable  way  of  escape.'  As  the  serpent 
is  the  most  cunning  of  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
so  should  the  Lord's  disciples  have  wisdom  to 
understand  the  subtleties  of  Satan  ;  but  no  evil 
is  to  mix  with  such  wisdom.  Along  with  it 
there  must  be  found  a  purity  and  simplicity  of 
heart  of  which  the  harmless,  gentle  dove  is  the 
symbol.  The  truest  wisdom  for  the  Christian  is 
to  keep  always  the  simplicity  of  the  dove.  A 
nature  purified  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  will  have 
wise  penetration  enough  to  defeat  all  the  wiles  of 
Satan. 

The  dove,  the  emblem  of  perfect  innocence,  is 
used  (Mt  316  and  parallels)  as  a  symbol  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  is  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  act- 
ing on  the  spirits  of  men.  When  the  dove  appeared 
to  sit  on  the  Saviour's  head,  it  denoted  the  Divine 
recognition  of  His  holiness  (v.17),  and  His  official 
consecration  to  the  Messianic  ministry.  As  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says,  '  He 
was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from 
sinners'  (72li). 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  dove  had  a  sacro- 
sanct character  among  the  Hebrews.  Though  it 
was  a  favourite  food  with  some  neighbouring 
peoples,  it  was  not  eaten  in  Palestine.  Young 
pigeons  and  doves  were  offered  in  sacrifice,  where 
no  sacrificial  meal  was  involved.  So  we  find  in 
the  temple  courts  them  that  sold  doves  (Mt  21 12, 
Mk  ll15,  Jn  214-  '*),—  no  doubt  for  such  sacrifices, 
— whom  Christ  drove  out,  along  with  the  money- 
changers.    In   Palestine  the  dove  Mas  considered 
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sacred  by  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Philistines,  and 
the  Samaritans  were  often  accused  of  worshipping 
it.  There  were  holy  doves  at  Mecca  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Lucian  (Dca  Syria,  54),  doves  were  taboo  to 
the  Syrians ;  he  who  touched  them  being  unclean 
a  whole  day. 

In  Christian  Art  in  representations  of  the  Lord  s 
Baptism,  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  indi- 
cated by  the  dove.  In  churches  in  early  times  the 
liguve  of  a  dove  appeared  in  the  baptisteries,  a 
golden  or  silver  dove  being  suspended  above  the 
font.  Lamps,  too,  were  sometimes  made  in  the 
form  of  doves.  In  later  times  pyxes  were  some- 
times made  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  shape  of  a 
dove,  and  used  for  the  reservation  of  the  host. 

Exclusive  of  the  turtle-dove,  four  species  of  dove  are  found 
in  Palestine :  Columba  paluin'ms,  the  ring-dove,  or  wood- 
pigeon  ;  Columba  <ynin,  the  stock-dove,  found  in  Gilead  and 
Baihan  and  the  Jordan  Valley  ;  Columba  lioia,  the  rock-dove, 
abundant  along  the  coast  and  in  the  uplands;  Columba 
sjhimperi,  closely  allied  to  the  preceding,  and  found  in  the 
interior. 

Lituratitrk.— Haitinirs'  DB,  s.v.  ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book 
(1878),  p.  268  ff.  ;  Expositor,  1st  ser.  ix.  [18791  p.  81  ff. 

David  M.  W.  Laird. 
DOXOLOGY.  —  An  ascription  of  praise  to  God 
in  forms  of  words  more  or  less  fixed  by  usage. 
Though  the  term  does  not  occur  in  the  NT,  it  con- 
tains many  doxologies,  and  they  were  an  important 
element  in  the  devotional  life  of  the  primitive 
Christians.  This  indeed  was  inevitable,  because 
they  carried  with  them  what  was  best  in  the  prac- 
tice of  Judaism,  and  were  especially  influenced  in 
the  expression  of  their  worship  by  the  language  of 
theOT. 

1.  The  OT  and  Jewish  iisag*. — Doxologies  are 
common  in  ttie  OT,  being  found  in  germ  even  in  its 
olilesl  portions.  In  the  Song  of  Deborah  praise  is 
given  to  Jehovah  for  national  deliverance  (Jg  5a-  tt  ; 
cf.  Ex  IS10).  In  IK  1"  815  there  is  thankful  recog- 
nition of  Jehovah's  power  and  control  in  national 
events.  The  Psalms  are  especially  rich  (2SJ  34a-  3- 
133,  146),  though  one  form,  'give  thanks  unto 
Jehovah,  for  His  lovingkindness  endureth  for 
ever,'  seems  to  be  the  most  common  botli  in  the 
Psalms  and  all  post-exilic  Hteratnre  {P.s  106'  107" 
1181-  2-3,  1  Cli  16",  2  Cli  513  73-  6,  Ezr  311).  The 
regular  liturgical  conclusion  of  the  services  of  the 
Temple,  and  afterwards  of  the  Synagogue,  came 
to  be  a  doxology  beginning  'blessed  be  (or  'is') 
God.1  By  the  time  of  our  Lord  the  employment  of 
doxological  expressions  had  increased  so  largely, 
that  they  were  in  the  mouth  of  the  people  for  any 
event  which  stirred  their  gratitude  or  wonder,  in 
fact  as  thanksgiving  for  almost  everything  in  life. 
Though  the  fundamental  religious  idea"  of  the 
doxology,  that  Jehovah  is  the  Holy  One  whose 
sovereign  power  must  be  acknowledged  at  all 
times,  was  a  noble  one,  its  use  had  too  often 
degenerated  into  the  veriest  formalism. 

2.  AT  ustfjr..—  Traces  of  Jewish  custom  may  be 
seen  in  the  Gospels  (Mfc  1531,  Mk  2ia,  Lk  l4"- '*  2M 
5a.  07M)  The  words  and  attendant  conditions  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  so  impressed  the  people  that  a 
new  hope  was  born  in  them,  and  they  praised  God 
tor  signs  of  His  returning  favour  to  Israel  through 
this  prophet.  Jesus  does  not  yet  receive  Divine 
homage  No  doxology  is  ottered  to  Him  anywhere 
i1»  iu\e-  08pels'  for  the  Messianic  acclaim  (Mk 
\ir'  1  lr  ?ot  to  be  so  interpreted  (see  Dalman, 
Word*ofJcms,220ff.,  andSwete,  inloc).  God  alone 
has  the  right  to  such  ascription,  for  He  is  «  holy  ' ; 
r\t LlVJXXoyirr6t>  the  0ne  t0  wliom  blessing  is  due 
formih,  '  T  ""'♦fl?  WnS*  well-known  Jewish 
formula.     See  artt.  Bknediction  and  Blkrsixg 

Immediately  after  the  Resurrection,  Jesus  is 
woTshh  ",  m  ■  I6  Fa,^er  in  S,0,7*  and  receives 
universal  Apostulic  view  (Ac  S0-"  3U- » j5»i,  R0  l4 


Ph  2°-",  He  V  2°,  Ja  2>,  1  P  l").  So  the  ascrip- 
tion of  doxologies  to  the  risen  Christ  naturally 
followed.  But  the  doxology  continued  to  be  ad- 
dressed most  frequently  to  God  the  Father  (Ko 
11»  Gal  l5,  Eph  3*»- ai,  Ph  4»  1  Ti  1"  61C,  1  P  5" 
Rev  7Ia).  In  several  Jesus  Christ  is  associated 
more  or  less  directly  with  God  the  Father  (Ro  1627 
I  P  4",  Jude  »  Rev  513).  Ro  9s  and  He  13-1 
present  baffling  evidence  as  to  the  recipient :  but 
in  2  Ti  418,  2  P  318,  Rev  1«  glory  is  ascribed  to 
Jesus  Christ.  Thus  in  conformity  with  Christian 
belief  the  OT  usage  was  expanded,  so  that  at  a 
very  early  date  there  arose  a  Christian  formula, 
which  in  the  public  adoration  of  the  worship  of 
the  Church  would  serve  in  a  secondary  sense  as  a 
creed,  expressing  the  doctrine  that  the  risen  Christ 
shared  in  Divine  honour  with  the  Father. 

3.  Structure—  The  doxologies  of  the  NT  consist 
of  three  main  parts. 

(a)  The  Person  to  whom  praise  is  given.  This 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  most  frequently  God  the 
Father,  though  Jesus  Christ  is  associated  with 
Him.  Attributes  are  often  added,  usually  to 
emphasize  the  Divine  blessing  which  has  oc- 
casioned the  praise.  In  Eph  3-0,  21,  e.g.  a  clause 
descriptive  of  the  power  of  the  Almighty  serves 
to  justify  the  Apostle's  prayer  for  strength  on 
behalf  of' I  lis  readers.  See  Ro  16",  1  Ti  l17  6'fi,  2  P 
3m,  Jude-4-25,  Rev  l5-e513. 

(b)  The  second  term  is  almost  invariably  $j£a 
('glory'),  either  alone  or  with  some  signilicant 
addition  (Ep  3al),  the  chief  exceptions  being  1  Ti 
6'"  ('  honour  and  power '),  1  P  511  ('the  dominion'). 
The  amplitude  or  the  doxologies  in  the  Apocalypse 
deserves  attention,  the  praise  being  threefold*  (411 
19'),  fourfold  (513),  or  sevenfold  in  its  perfection 
(71-).  This  full-voiced  glory  ottered  to  the  Lamb 
(513)  in  this  book  of  Hebrew  cast,  shows  how 
thoroughly  it  was  the  belief  of  the  circle  from 
which  it  issued  that  Jesus  transcended  every 
created  being. 

Except  in  1  P  411  tlie  copula,  is  omitted,  so  that  it  must  be 
determined  from  the  context  whether  the  doxoloj^v  is  affirma- 
tive or  precatory  (see  Lightfoot  on  Gal  l6  ;  Chase,  Lord' x  Prayer, 
p.  16.t ;  Didache,  viii.  2  ;  Clement  of  Rome,  68). 

(c)  The  third  integral  part  of  the  doxology  in 
its  simplest  form  is  eis  to\>s  alu>vas  ('  unto  the  ages'), 
which  denotes  the  eternity  of  the  sovereign  rule  of 
the  Lord.  Before  the  mind  of  the  Apostolic  writers, 
however,  the  future  rolls  out  in  a  series  of  aeons, 
so  that  the  normal  form  is  expanded  very  frequently 
into  «'s  toiW  al£>vas  tCjv  al&vwv,  in  order  to  cover  all 
possible  periods  of  time  (Gal  l5,  Pli  4S0,  1  Ti  1", 
2  Ti  418,  He  13Jl,  1  P  4",  Rev  513  713.  See  also  Eph 
3*   2  P  3,H,  Jude  -5). 

The  conclusion  of  all  doxologies  except  2  P  3,H  is 
aft-Tfv. 

4.  The  Doxology  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Mt  613).— 
It  can  no  longer  be  doubted  that  this  was  not  u, 
part  of  the  prayer  as  it  stood  originally  in  Matthew. 
Tlie  uncial  evidence  is  very  weak  (LAS),  and  the 
variations  in  the  early  versions  are  numerous 
(Syruur  omits  '  and  the  power ' ;  the  Sinaitic  is 
defective,  and  the  old  Latin  (k)  and  the  Sahidic 
differ  from  each  other  and  from  the  Syriac).  The 
form  found  in  the  Didache  (viii.  2,  x.  5)  ultimately 
developed  into  the  full  expression  ('the  kingdom 
and  the  power  and  the  glory'),  which  probably 
passed  into  the  Syrian  text  from  the  lilurgical 
usage  of  the  Syrian  Church.  (See  Hort's  Notes  on 
Sctnrt  Readings,  p.  9).  Of  this  final  doxology  the 
original  source  may  have  been  1  Cli  29",  which 
shaped  the  Synagogue  usage  and  thereby  that  of 
the  Christian  Church.  No  Jewish  benediction  was 
complete  without  reference  to  '  the  kingdom '  of 
Jehovah.  '  It  calls  attention  to  this  that  He  to 
whom  the  kingdom  belongs,  also  has  the  power  to 
hear  the  prayer  which  primarily  has  in  view  tlie 
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establishing  of  that  kingdom,  and  that  He  is  there- 
fore to  be  praised  for  ever'  (Weiss).  See,  further, 
art.  Lord's  Prayer. 

S.  The  Angelic  Hymn  (Lk  214),  in  its  longer  ami 
less  correct  text,  gave  rise  to  the  Glorin  in  iCscct.ti.t 
(Apost.  Cunst.Vll.il).  The  Doxoloifia  M  in  or  ('  filmy 
be  to  the  Father,'  etc.)  may  possibly  he  traced 
back  to  Mt  281U,  but  there  is  "no  other  sign  of  it  in 
the  NT.  However,  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  these 
doxologies  would  carry  us  beyond  our  limits.  (See 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Christ  inn  Antiquities). 

Literature. —Jeiflw/i  Ency.  vol.  viii.  art.  '  Litiirgv  ' ;  Hcrzog- 
Hauck's  PRE*  vol.  xi.  art.  '  Liturgisehe  rornuln  '";  Olias.',  The 
Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Early  Church;  WV-tcott,  Ejiintle  to  the 
Hebrews,  Add.  Note  'Apostolic  l'oxol.mio." 

11.  A.  Falconer. 
DRAUGHT  OP  FISHES.  — A  twice  repeated 
miracle:  (1)  at  the  beginning  of  the  Lord's 
ministry,  ("2)  after  the  Resurrection.  The  main 
points  are  similar,  but  differences  in  the  details 
have  always  been  considered  important  and  sig- 
nificant. 

1.  Lk  51"11.  At  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  Jesus, 
after  teaching  from  Peter's  boat,  bids  him  put 
out  and  let  down  the  nets  for  a  draught.  He  and 
his  companions  have  toiled  all  the  night  without 
success,  but  obey,  and  enclose  a  great  multitude  of 
fishes,  so  that  the  nets  are  in  danger  of  breaking. 
With  the  aid  of  their  partners  they  fill  the  boats, 
which  begin  to  sink.  Peter,  who  some  time  before 
had  been  brought  to  Jesus  by  his  brother  Andrew 
(Jn  l41)  and  had  followed  Him  as  His'disciple  (Mt 
418,  Mk  llB),  now  begs  Jesus  to  depart  from  him  for 
he  is  'a  sinful  man  '  [the  vision  of  the  Divine  is  the 
revelation  of  man's  sin],  but  on  a  repeated  com- 
mand leaves  all  and  follows  Jesus. 

2.  Jn  21114.  Some  days  or  weeks  after  the 
Resurrection,  when  the  Apostles  have  returned 
to  their  work  as  Galiltean  fishermen,  after  a  night 
of  fruitless  labour,  when  they  are  drawing  near 
the  shore,  an  unrecognized  voice  hails  them,  asking 
if  they  have  anything  to  sell  for  food.  On  their 
answering  in  the  negative,  they  are  advised  to  cast 
the  net  on  the  right  side  of  the  ship.  Having  done 
so,  they  are  not  able  to  draw  the  net  for  the  multi- 
tude of  fishes.  Instinctively  John  recognizes  the 
Lord,  and  tells  Peter,  who  at  once  swims  to  land. 
On  drawing  the  net,  the  number  or  '  great  fishes '  is 
found  to  be  153,  yet  the  net  is  not  broken.  None 
of  the  disciples  has  any  doubt  that '  it  is  the  Lord.' 

The  natural  explanation  of  the  miracle,  that  from 
a  distance  Jesus  saw  what  those  in  the  boat  failed 
to  observe,  is  possible,  but  is  not  necessary.  The 
power  is  rather  that  of  guiding  to  the  required 
place.  'The  miracle  lies  in  the  circumstances  and 
not  in  the  mere  fact.  The  events  came  to  men 
from  the  sphere  of  their  daily  labour,  and  were 
at  once  felt  to  be  the  manifestations  of  a  present 
power  of  God'  (Westcott,  Clmrartrrixttrs  of  the 
Gospel  Miracles), — in  the  second  case  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  pretence  of  the  risen  Lord. 

The  significant  differences  between  the  details  of  the  two 
incidents  have  been  drawn  out  bv  St.  Augustine  (m.  J  oh.  exxn. 
1).  'The  one  miracle  was  the  svmbol  of  the  Church  at  present, 
the  other  of  the  Church  perfected  ;  in  the  one  we  have  good 
and  bad,  in  the  other  good  onlv  ;  there  Christ  also  is  on  the 
water,  here  He  is  on  the  land  ;  there  the  draught  is  left  in  the 
boats,  here  it  is  landed  on  the  beach  ;  there  the  nets  are  let 
down  as  it  might  be,  here  in  a  special  part ;  there  the  nets  are 
rending,  here  they  are  not  broken  ;  there  the  boats  are  on  the 
point  of  sinking  with  their  load,  here  they  are  not  laden  ;  there 
the  flsh  are  not  numbered,  here  the  number  is  exactly  given 
(Westcott,  St.  John,  in  loc).  For  interpretations  of  the  number 
of  fish  (Jn  21"),  see  Westcott  and  other  commentators. 

Litkratcre. — The  Comm.  and  Liri-n  of  Christ  on  the  two 
passages;  Trench  and  Taylor  on  Mimelf.it;  Expositor,  iv.  vi. 
[1892]  18;  F.  W.  Robertson,  The  liuman  linen,  l'ifi  ;  Riinkni, 
Frondes  Agrexles,  152.  It.  MaCI'IIKRSO.W 

DRAW-NET  (<ra7iH,  seine).— For  fuller  descrip- 
tion see  art.  Nets.     This  kind  of  net  is  mentioned 


in  the  Gospels  only  in  the  parable  of  Mt  1347-8* 
where  it  is  very  much  in  point.  Being  usually  of 
great  size  and  sweeping  through  an  immense  area, 
it  collects  many  varieties  of  fish — worthless,  under- 
sized, even  dead  fish,  as  well  as  the  choice  and  the 
living.  The  process  of  fishing  with  a  seine  gives 
the  impression  of  comprehensiveness  and  complete- 
ness. To  one  who  has  watched  it— the  very  gradual 
progress  of  the  operation,  the  extended  area  slowly 
encircled,  the  final  drawing  up  of  the  net  on  the 
beach,  and  the  sorting  of  its  varied  contents,  with 
the  reservation  of  some  and  the  rejection  of  others 
—the  aptness  of  the  parable  becomes  very  apparent. 
The  parable  closes  the  series  of  seven  in  Mt  13, 
in  which  various  aspects  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
arc  presented.  It  is  parallel  in  meaning  to  the 
second  of  the  series,— the  Tares  and  the  Wheat,— 
yet  it  has  its  distinct  individuality.  It  points,  like 
that  parable,  to  the  intermixture  of  good  and  evil 
in  the  Church  in  its  present  stage,  and  it  is  implicit 
in  the  figure  used  that  no  absolute  sepaiation  is 
possible  or  to  be  thought  of  now.  But  the  emphasis 
of  the  parable  and  of  the  explanation  added  by 
our  Lord,  lies  not  upon  the  fact  of  the  intermix- 
ture, but  upon  the  certainty  that  there  will  be  a 
decisive  end  to  it.  A  time  of  deliberate  (Kadiaavres) 
and  final  severance  is  announced  as  a  warning  to 
the  evil,  as  an  assurance  to  the  good.  The  parable 
is  concerned  with  the  future  rather  than  with  the 
present,  hence  its  suitability  at  the  end  of  the 
series.  As  must  be  expected,  the  figure  is  not 
quite  adequate.  The  whole  operation  of  fishing  is 
carried  out  by  the  same  individuals.  But  the 
separation  of  the  good  and  the  evil  at  the  end  of 
the  world  will  be  effected  not  by  the  men  through 
whom  the  Kingdom  was  extended,  but  by  the 
angels,  to  whom  this  ministry  is  always  assigned 
(Mt  1341  24ai  25J1,  Rev  141*- i9). 

This  parable,  like  that  of  the  Tares,  was  much  appealed  to  in 
the  Donatist  controversy.  The  Donatists,  emphasizing  purity 
as  a  note  of  the  Church,  maintained  that  all  must  be  excluded 
from  its  outward  communion  to  whom  that  note  could  not  be 
attached.  Augustine  showed  that  such  attempted  separation 
was  forbidden  by  our  Lord,  apart  from  the  case  of  open  evil- 
doers, and  that  He  had  not  contemplated  a  community  in  its 
present  stage  free  from  admixture  of  evil.  The  net  must 
contain  both  pood  and  bad  fish  till  it  is  drawn  to  the  beach. 
As  against  schism,  he  points  out  the  folly  of  those  who,  like  fish 
breaking  through  or  leaping  over  the  net  to  escape  the  com- 
pany of  worthless  fish  within,  refuse  to  wait  the  final  and 
thorough  separation  appointed  by  God,  and  in  mistakenly 
pressing  the  puritv  of  the  Church  lose  its  catholicity  (Augustine, 
Enarr.  in  Ps.  U4.  0 ;  cf.  also  Enarr.  in  Pn.  126.  3 ;  Coll.  Carth. 
d.  3 ;  ad  Don.  Post.  Coll.  4,  8,  10). 

What  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
indicated  by  the  parable  ?  The  parable  may  be  suid 
to  be  an  expansion  of  the  idea  contained  in  '  fishers 
of  men.'  Taken  by  itself,  it  might  seem  to  support 
the  identification  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  with 
the  Church  ;  hut  in  other  contexts  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  (or  of  God)  requires  a  much  more  compre- 
hensive explanation.  Harnack'.s  assertion  that  our 
Lord  meant  by  this  term,  so  constantly  recurring 
in  His  teaching,  only  an  inward  experience  of  the 
believer  (Das  Wescn  des  ChriMentiniis.  p.  35ft'.), 
seems  quite  unsuited  to  this  passage.  So,  too, 
docs  the  Abbe  Loisy's  explanation  of  the  Kingdom 
as  being  still  entirely  in  the  future,  and  existing 
in  the  present  only  as  an  expectation  (The  Gospel 
and  the  Church,  §ii.).  The  parable,  naturally  in- 
terpreted, certainly  suggests  a  visible  community. 
The  Kingdom  is  conceived  of  both  as  inward  and 
outward,  consisting  in  its  present  stage  both  of 
those  wlio  are  animated  by  its  true  spirit,  and 
those  who  belong  to  it  only  so  far  that  they  are 
included  in  its  external  organization.  Again,  the 
Kingdom  is  represented  as  belonging  to  the  present, 
and  yet  as  awaiting  its  consummation  in  a  future 
crisis  of  judgment.  And  it  is  in  idea  universal 
{'gathered  of  every  kind'),  tending  to  include  all 
men  within  its  bounds. 
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'The  Kiiurdom  in  its  highest  and  most  Christian  sense  is  the 
working  o?"  invbibie  law!"  which  penetrate  below  the  surface, 
aXr? gradually  progressive  and  expans.ve  ,n  their  operate, 
But  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  spiritual  forces i  take  to  then seh  es 
an  outward  form:  they  are  enshrined  in  a  essel  o  ^J^ 
or  coarser  as  the  case  may  be,  not  only  n  men  as  mdrviQua^ 
but  in  men  as  a  community  or  communities.  The  °°c'f ^ tn£" 
becomes  at  once  a  vehicle  and  an  instrument  of  the  force oy 
which  it  is  animated,  not  a  perfect  vehicle  or  a  per  ectinstru- 
ment  -a  field  of  wheat  mingled  with  tares,  a  net  contain  ng  bad 
flsh  as  weU  as  good-hut  analogous  to  those  other  v.s.ble  insti- 
Sutio^s  by  wU'God  accomplishes  His  ?~g^ 
amongst  men'  (Sanday,  Hastings*  DB,  art.  'Jesus  Christ,    II. 


I.  b.  (2),  (vi.)). 


A.  E.  Boss. 


DREAM.— The  interest  of  the  student  of  the 
Gospels  in  dreams  turns  upon  the  occurrence  in 
the  opening  chapters  of  Matthew  of  the  record  of 
no  fewer  than  five  supernatural  dreams  (1;  -  -  ■ 
™-  «).  Later  in  the  same  Gospel  mention  is  made 
of  a  remarkable  dream  which  came  to  the  wife  of 
Pilate  (27w).  There  is  no  reference  to  dreams  else- 
where in  the  NT  except  in  a  citation  from  the  OT 
in   Vc  2"  and  in  an  obscure  verse  in  Jude  (v.8). 

No  allusion  is  made  in  the  Gospels,  or  inueed 
in  the  whole  NT,  to  dreams  as  phenomena  form- 
in"  part  of  the  common  experience  of  man.  Any 
such  allusions  that  may  occur  in  Scripture  are,  or 
course,  purely  incidental ;  they  are  therefore  in  the 
whole  extent  of  Scripture  very  infrequent.  Barely 
enough  exist  to  assure  us  that  dreams  were 
thought  of  by  the  Hebrews  very  much  as  they 
are  by  men  of  average  good  sense  in  our  own  day. 
Men  then,  too,  were  visited  with  pleasant  dreams 
which  they  knew  were  too  good  to  be  true  (Ps 
12G1),  and  afflicted  with  nightmares  which  drove 
rest  from  their  beds  (Job  714).  To  them,  too, 
dreams  were  the  type  of  the  evanescent  and 
shadowy,  whatever  suddenly  flies  away  and  cannot 
be  found  (Job  208,  Ps  73-°).  The  vanity  and  decep- 
tiveness  of  dreams  were  proverbial  (Ec  57,  Is  29s). 
The  hungry  man  may  dream  that  he  eats,  hut  his 
joul  continues  empty  ;  the  thirsty  man  may  dream 
that  he  drinks,  but  lie  remains  faint(Is298).  Their 
roots  were  set  in  the  multitude  of  cares,  and 
their  issue  was  emptiness  (Ec  53-  7).  When  the 
Son  of  Sirach  (341- ")  represents  them  as  but  re- 
flexions of  our  waking  experiences,  to  regard 
which  is  to  catch  at  a  shadow  and  to  follow 
after  the  wind,  he  has  in  no  respect  passed  beyond 
the  Biblical  view.  (Cf.  Delitzsch,  Biblical  Psycho- 
logy, p.  328  ;  Orelli,  art.  '  Triiume '  in  PRE-).' 

The  interest  of  the  Bible  in  dreams  is  absorbed 
by  the  rare  instances  in  which  they  are  made  the 
vehicles  of  supernatural  revelation.  That  they  were 
occasionally  so  employed  is  everywhere  recognized, 
and  they  therefore  tind  a  place  in  the  several 
enumerations  of  the  modes  of  revelation  (Nu  12", 
Dt  13'-3,  1  S  2$"-  ,5(  JI  2-8.  Ac  217,  Jer  233-  25  2329-  3- 
27s  29s,  Zee  10=:  Job  413  3315  stand  somewhat 
apart).  In  this  matter,  too,  the  Son  of  Sirach  re- 
tains the  Biblical  view,  explicitly  recognizing  that 
dreams  may  be  sent  by  the  Most  High  in  the 
very  passage  in  which  he' reproves  the  folly  of  look- 
ing upon  dreams  in  general  as  sources  of  knowledge 
(34n).  The  superstitious  attitude  characteristic  of 
the  whole  heathen  world,  which  regards  all  dreams 
as  omens,  and  seeks  to  utilize  them  for  purposes 
of  divination,  receives  no  support  whatever  from 
the  Biblical  writers.  Therefore  in  Israel  there 
arose  no  |  houses  of  dreams,'  there  was  no  place 
for  a  guild  of  'dream-examiners'  or  '  dream - 
critics.'  When  on  rare  occasions  God  did  vouch- 
safe symbolical  dreams  to  men,  the  professed 
dream  -  interpreters  of  the  most  highly  trained 
castes  stood  helpless  before  them  (Gn  37.  40.  41, 
Dn  2.  4).  The  interpretation  of  really  God-sent 
dreams  belonged  solely  to  God  Himself,  the  sender, 
and  only  His  messengers  could  read  their  purport. 
There  could  be  no  more  striking  indication  of  the 
gulf  that  divides  the  Biblical  and  the  ethnic  views 


of  dreams.  If  there  is  i  hint  of  an  overestimate 
of  dreams  among  some  Israelites  (Jer  23s*'-  279), 
this  is  mentioned  only  to  be  condemned,  and  is 
obviously  a  trait  not  native  to  Israel,  but,  like  all 
the  soothsaying  in  vogue  among  the  ill- instructed 
of  the  land,  borrowed  from  the  surrounding  heathen- 
ism (cf.  Leliinann,  Aberglaube  \tnd  Zauberci,  p.  56). 
If  there  are  possible  suggestions  that  there  were 
methods  by  which  prophetic  dreams  were  sought 
(Jer  29s,  1  S  288- 15),  these  suggestions  are  obscure, 
and  involve  no  commendation  of  such  usages  as 
prevailed  among  the  heathen.  All  the  super- 
natural dreams  mentioned  in  the  Bible  were  the 
unsought  gift  of  Jehovah  ;  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  recommendation  in  the  Scriptural  narra- 
tive of  any  of  the  superstitious  practices  of  either 
seeking  or  interpreting  dreams  which  constitute 
the  very  nerve  of  ethnic  dream-lore  (cf.  F.  B. 
Jevons  in  Hastings'  DBi.  622).  _ 

Very  exaggerated  langnage  is  often  met  with 
regarding  the  place  which  supernatural  dreams 
occupy  in  Scripture.  The  writer  of  the  article 
'  Songes '  in  Lichtenberger's  Enct/c.  des  Sciences 
Riliff.  {xi.  641),  for  example,  opens  a  treatment  of 
the  subject  dominated  by  this  idea  with  the  state- 
ment that,  'as  everywhere  in  antiquity,  dreams 
play  a  preponderant  role  in   the   religion  of  the 


ment  that,  'as  everywhere  in  antiquity,  dreams 
play  a  preponderant  role  in  the  religion  of  the 
Hebrews.'  Even  M.  Bouche-Leclercq,  who  usually 
studies  precision,  remarks  that  '  the  Scriptures 
are  filled  with  apparitions  and  prophetic  dreams' 
(Histoirc  dc  la  divination  dans  VantiquiU,  i.  278). 
Nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  the  fact.  The 
truth  is  the  supernatural  dream  is  a  very  uncom- 
mon phenomenon  in  Scripture.  Although,  as  we 
have  seen,  dreams  are  a  recognized  mode  of  Divine 
communication,  and  dream -revelations  may  be 
presumed  therefore  to  have  occurred  throughout 
the  whole  history  of  revelation  ;  yet  very  few  are 
actually  recorded,  and  they  oddly  clustered  at  two 
ov  three  critical  points  in  the  development  of  Israel. 
Of  each  of  the  two  well-marked  types  of  super- 
natural dreams  (cf.  Baur,  Symbolic  nnd  Myth- 
ologie,  II.  i.  142)— those  in  which  direct  Divine 
revelations  are  communicated  (Gn  151:J  203  *>  2812 
311"-11,  1  K  3a,  Mt  l20  2la- 13-  liP- w  271")  and  sym- 
bolical dreams  which  receive  Divine  interpreta- 
tions (Gn  375-6-10  40>-«  41*-5,  Jg  713-18,  Dn  2'->-* 
45  71)— only  some  half-score  of  clear  instances  are 
given.  All  the  symbolical  dreams,  it  will  be 
observed  further,  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
recorded  in  Jg  713"15  (and  this  may  have  been  only 
a  '  providential '  dream),  occur  in  the  histories  of 
Joseph  and  Daniel  ;  and  all  the  dreams  of  direct 
Divine  communication,  with  the  exception  of  the 
one  to  Solomon  (1  K  35),  in  the  histories  of  the 
nativity  of  Israel  or  of  the  nativity  of  Israel  s  Ke- 
deemer.  In  effect,  the  patriarchal  stories  or  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  the  story  of  Daniel  at  the  palace 
of  the  king,  and  the  story  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  are 
the  sole  depositions  of  supernatural  dreams  m 
Scripture  ;  the  apparent  exceptions  (Jg  713"  ,  1  K 
3*,  Mt  27 l9)  may  be  reduced  to  the  single  one  or 
1  K  35.  ,  .         , 

The  significance  of  the  marked  clustering  ol 
recorded  supernatural  dreams  at  just  these  his- 
torical points  it  is  not  easy  to  be  perfectly  sure  or. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  general  tendency 
of  the  supernatural  manifestations  recoided  in 
Scripture  to  gather  to  the  great  historical  crises; 
throughout  Scripture  the  creative  epochs  are  t lie 
supernatural istic  epochs.  Perhaps,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  connected  with  the  circumstance 
that  at  just  these  particular  periods  Gods  people 
were  brought  into  particularly  close  relations  witn 
the  outside  world.  We  have  but  to  think  or 
Abraham  and  Abimelech,  of  Jacob  and  Laban, 
of  Joseph  and  Pharaoh,  of  Daniel  and  Nebuchaa- 
nezzar,  of  Joseph  and  the  Magi,  to  observe  how 
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near  at  hand  the  suggestion  lies  that  the  choice  of 
dreams  in  these  instances  as  the  medium  of  revela- 
tion has  some  connexion  with  the  relation  in  which 
the  recipient  stood  at  the  moment  to  influences 
arising  from  the  outer  world,  or  at  least  to  some 
special  interaction  between  Israel  and  that  world. 

In  entertaining  such  a.  conjecture  we  must  beware,  however 
Of  imagining  that  there  was  something  heathenish  in  the  recog- 
nition of  dreams  as  vehicles  of  revelation  ;  or  even  of  undufy 
depreciating  dreams  among  the  vehicles  of  revelation.  It  ha's 
become  quite  usual  to  speak  of  dreams  as  the  lowest  of  ihu 
media  of  revelation,  with  the  general  implication  either  that 
the  revelations  given  through  them  cannot  rise  verv  high  in 
the  scale  of  revelations,  or  at  least  that  the  eluiice  of  dreams  as 
their  vehicle  implies  something  inferior  in  the  qualification  of 
the  recipients  for  receiving  revelations.  There  is  verv  little 
Scriptural  support  for  such  representations.  No  doubt,  there  is 
a  certain  gradation  in  dignity  indicated  in  the  methods  of 
revelation.  Moses'  pre-eminence  was  marked  by  Jehovah 
speaking  with  him  'mouth  to  mouth,'  manifestly,  while  to 
others  He  made  Himself  known  'in  a  vision,' or  'in  a  dream' 
(Nil  12Q).  And  it  is  possible  that  the  order  in  which  the  various 
methods  of  revelation  are  enumerated  in  such  passages  as  Dt 
13',  1 S  2Sfi- 15,  J|  22i,  Ac  2"  may  imply  a  gradation  in  which  reve- 
lation through  dreams  may  stand  at  the  foot,  lint  these  very 
passages  establish  dreams  among  the  media  statedly  used  by- 
God  for  tlit-  revelation  of  His  will,  and  drop  no  word  depreciatory 
of  them  :  nor  is  there  discoverable  in  Scripture  any  justification 
for  conceiving  the  revelations  made  through  theiii  as  less  valu- 
able than  those  made  through  other  media  (cf.  Kduig,  Ojfcn- 
baniiisixbegrifl,  i.  55,  ii.  Of.,  «3f.). 

It  is"  very  misleading  to  say,  for  example  (Barry  in  Smith's 
DB  i.  U17  ;  cf.  Orelli,  op.  cit.),  that  '  the  greater  number'  of  the 
recorded  supernatural  dreams  '  were  granted,  for  prediction  or 
for  warning,  to  those  who  were  aliens  to  the  Jewish  covenant '  ; 
and  when  they  were  given  to  God's  'chosen  servants,  they 
were  almost  always  referred  to  the  periods  of  their  earliest  and 
most  imperfect  knowledge  of  Him';  and,  'moreover,  they  be- 
long especially  to  the  earliest  age,  and  became  less  frequent  as 
the  revelations  of  prophecy  increase.'  As  many  of  these 
dreams  were  granted  to  Israelites  as  to  aliens;  they  do  not 
mark  any  particular  stage  of  religious  development  in  their 
recipients ;  they  do  not  gradually  decrease  w ith  the  progress  of 
rpvelation  ;  they  no  more  characterize  the  patriarchal  age  than 
that  of  the  exile  or  the  opening  of  the  new  dispensation.  If  no 
example  is  recorded  during  the  whole  X'eriod  from  Solomon  to 
Daniel ;  so  none  is  recorded  from  the  patriarchs  to  Solomon, 
or  again  from  Daniel  to  our  Lord.  If  the  great  writing-pro- 
phets assign  none  of  their  revelations  to  dreams,  they  yet  refer 
to  revelations  by  dreams  in  such  a  way  as  to  manifest  their 
recognition  of  them  as  an  ordinary  medium  of  revelation  (Jer 
232S.23.  32  279  29^,  Zee  102).  These  passages  are  often  adduced, 
to  be  sure,  as  suggesting  that  appeal  especially  to  dreams  was  a 
characteristic  of  the  false  prophets  of  the  day  ;  and  it  is  even 
sometimes  represented  that  Jeremiah  means  to  brand  dream- 
revelations  as  such  as  lying  revelations.  Jeremiah  s  polemic, 
however,  is  not  directed  against  any  one  particular  method  of 
revelation,  but  against  false  claims  to  revelation  by  any  method. 
His  zeal  burns  no  more  hot  against  the  prophet  that  'hath  a 
dream*  than  against  him  that  '  hath  the  Lord's  word'  (23**); 
no  more  against  those  that  cry,  '  I  have  dreamed,  I  have 
dreamed,'  than  against  those  who  '  take  their  tongue  and  say, 
He  saith '  (2325- 31).  Not  does  Zechariah's  careful  definition  of 
his  visions  as  received  waking,  though  coming  to  him  at  night 
(I8  41),  involve  a  depreciation  of  revelations  through  dreams; 
it  merely  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact,  otherwise  copiously 
illustrated,  that  all  night-visions  are  not  dreams  (cf.  Gn  15V* 
2ff-'J  4(P,  Nil  2221,  i  ch  ITS  2  Ch  712,  Job  4"  20*  33",  Dn  219, 
Ac  103,  iy»  2:t»  272J). 

The  citation  in  Ac  2"  of  the  prediction  of  Jl  29 
suffices  to  show  that  there  rested  no  shadow  upon 
fie  'dreaming  of  dreams  '  in  the  estimation  of  the 
writers  of  the  NT.  Rather  this  was  in  their  view 
one  of  the  tokens  of  the  Messianic  glory.  Never- 
theless, as  we  have  seen,  none  of  them  except 
Matthew  records  instances  of  the  supernatural 
dream.  In  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  however,  no 
fewer  than  five  or  six  instances  occur.  Some  doubt 
may  attach,  to  be  sure,  to  the  nature  of  the  dream 
of  folate's  wife  (271<J).  The  mention  of  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  introduced  by  Matthew  idly,  or  for  its 
own  'sake  ;  it  forms  rather  one  of  the  incidents 
which  he  accumulates  to  exhihit  the  atrocity  of 
the  judicial  murder  of  Jesus.  Is  his  meaning  that 
thus  God  Himself  intervened  to  render  Pilate 
utterly  without  excuse  in  his  terrible  crime  (so 
Keil,  in  lor.)1!  Even  so  the  question  would  still 
remain  open  whether  the  Divine  intervention  was 
direct  and  immediate,  in  the  mode  of  a  special 
revelation,  or  indirect  and  mediate,  in  the  mode 
of  a  providential  determination.     In  the  latter 


contingency,  this  dream  would  take  its  place  in  a 
large  class,  naturally  mediated,  but  induced  by 
God  for  the  guidance  of  the  affairs  of  men— another 
instance  of  winch,  we  have  already  suggested,  may 
he  discovered  in  the  dream  of  the  Midianitisli  man 
mentioned  in  Jg  7,:|-'"'  (so  Nosgen,  in  luc).  In  this 
case,  the  five  instances  of  the  directly  supernatural 
dream  which  Matthew  records  in  his  '  Gospel  of 
the  infancy  '  stand  alone  in  the  NT. 

In  any  event,  this  remarkable  series  of  direct 
Divine  revelations  through  dreams  (Mt  1-"  2'-- ia- 
in.  ±ij  forms  a  notahle  feature  of  this  section  of 
Matthew's  Gospel,  and  contributes  its  share  to 
marking  it  off  as  a  section  apart.  On  this  account, 
as  on  others,  accordingly,  this  section  is  sometimes 
contrasted  unfavourably  with  the  corresponding 
section  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  In  that,  remarks" 
for  example,  lieuss  (La  liihlr,  NT,  i.  13S).  the 
angel  visitants  address  waking  hearers,  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Spirit  of  God  renews  veritable 
prophecy,  'it  is  a  living  world,  conscious  of  itself, 
that  appears  before  us ' ;  in  this,  on  the  contrary, 
'the  form  of  communication  from  on  high  is  the 
dream,— the  form  the  least  perfect,  the  least  ele- 
vated, the  least  reassuring.'  Others,  loss  preoccu- 
pied with  literary  problems,  fancy  that  it  is  the 
recipients  of  these  dream-revelations  rather  than 
the  author  of  the  narrative  to  whom  they  are 
derogatory.  Thus,  for  example,  we  are  told 'that, 
like  the  Magi  of  the  East  and  the  wife  of  Pilate, 
Joseph  'was  thought  worthy  of  communion  with 
the  unseen  world  and  of  communications  from 
God's  messenger  only  when  in  an  unconscious 
state,'  seeing  that  lie  was  not  ripe  for  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  angel  to  him,  as  to  Zacharias  and 
Mary,  when  awake  (Nehe,  Kiudheit&fjesrMchtc, 
212,  cf.  368).  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  of  all  this 
in  the  narrative,  as  there  is  nothing  to  justify  it 
in  any  Scripture  reference  to  the  significance  of 
revelation  through  dreams.  The  narrative  is 
notable  chiefly  for  its  simple  dignity  and  direct- 
ness. In  three  of  the  instances  we  are  merely  told 
that  'an  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  Joseph,' 
and  in  the  other  two  that  he  or  the  Magi  were 
'warned  of  God'  in  a  dream,  i.e.  either  by  way 
of,  or  during,  a  dream.  The  term  employed  for 
'  appearing '  (<pa.ivw)  marks  the  phenomenal  object- 
ivity of  the  object:  Joseph  did  not  see  in  his 
dream-image  something  which  he  merely  inter- 
preted to  stand  for  an  angel,  but  an  angel  in  his 
proper  phenomenal  presentation  (see  Griinm-Thayer, 
s.v.  8ok4w,  ad  fin.  ;  Trench,  Sf/n.  NT,  §  lxxx.  ; 
Schmidt,  Gr'tcch.  Syn.  c.  15).  The  term  translated 
'warned  of  God'  (xp^arifw)  imports  simply  an 
authoritative  communication  of  a  declaration  of 
the  Divine  will  (so,  e.g.,  Weiss,  Keil,  Alexander, 
Broadus,  Nehe),  and  does  not  presuppose  a  prece- 
dent inquiry  (as  is  assumed,  e  g.,  by  llengel,  Meyer, 
Fritzsche).  The  narratives  con  tine  themselves, 
therefore,  purely  to  declaring,  in  the  simplest  and 
most  direct  manner,  that  the  dream-communica- 
tions recorded  were  from  the  Lord.  Any  hesitancy 
we  may  experience  in  reading  them  is  not  suggested 
by  them,  out  is  imported  from  our  own  personal 
estimate  of  the  fitness  of  dreams  to  serve  as  media 
of  Divine  communications. 

It  is  probable  that  the  mere  appearance  of 
dreams  among  the  media  of  revelation  recognized 
by  Scripture  constitutes  more  or  less  of  a  stumbling- 
block  to  most  readersof  the  Bible.  The  disordered 
phantasmagoria  of  dreams  seems  to  render  them 
peculiarly  unfit  for  such  a  use.  The  superstitious 
employment  of  them  by  all  nations  in  the  lower 
stages  of  culture,  including  not  only  the  nations 
of  classical  antiquity,  but  also  those  ancient  peoples 
with  whom  Israel  stood  in  closest  relations,  sug- 
gests further  hesitancy.  We  naturally  question 
whether  we  are  not  to  look  upon  their  presence  in 
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the  Scripture  narrative  just  as  we  look  upon  them 
in  the  Gilgames  epic  or  the  annals  of  Assurbam- 
pal,  on  the°stele  of  Bentrest  or  the  inscriptions  of 
Karnak,  in  the  verses  of  Homer  or  the  histories  of 
Herodotus.  We  are  not  without  temptation  to  say 
shortly  with  Kant  ^Anthropologic,  i.  §29),  'We 
must  not  accept  dream-tales  as  revelations  from 
the  invisible  world.'  And  we  are  pretty  sure,  if 
we  be<nn,  with  Witsius,  with  a  faithful  recognition 
of  thelfact  that  'God  has  seen  fit  to  reveal  Himself 
not  only  to  the  waking,  but  sometimes  also  to  the 
sleeping,*  to  lapse,  like  him,  at  once  into  an  apolo- 
getical  vein,  and  to  raise  the  question  seriously, 
'  Why  should  God  wish  to  manifest  Himself  in  tins 
singular  way,  by  night,  and  to  the  sleeping,  when 
the"mani  testation  must  appear  obscure,  uncertain, 
and  little  suited  either  to  the  dignity  of  the  matters 
revealed  or  to  the  use  of  those  to  whom  the  revela- 
tion is  made?'  (dc  Prophet  is  ct  Prophetia,  ch.  v.  in 
M'wdl.  Sacra,  i.  pp.  22-27  ;  cf.  also  Spanheim, 
DiibUi  Erangelica,  2nd  pt.,  Geneva,  1700,  pp.  239- 
210.  and  ltivetus,  in  Gen.  Exercit.  exxiv.). 

We  have  already  pointed  out  how  little  there  is 
in  common  between  the  occasional  employment  of 
dreams  for  revelations,  such  as  meets  us  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  superstitious  view  of  dreams  prevalent 
among  the  ancients.  It  is  an  under  -  statement 
when  it  is  remarked  that '  the  Scriptures  start  from 
a  spiritual  height  to  which  the  religious  conscious- 
ness of  the  heathen  world  attained  only  after  u. 
long  course  of  evolution,  and  then  only  in  the  case 
of  an  isolated  genius  like 'Plato'  (Jevons,  loc.  cit. 
622).  The  difference  is  not  a  matter  of  degree, 
but  of  kind.  No  special  sacredness  or  signiticance 
is  ascribed  by  the  Scriptures  to  dreams  in  general. 
No  class  or  variety  of  dreams  is  recommended  by 
them  to  our  scrutiny  that  we  may  through  this  or 
that  method  of  interpretation  seek  guidance  from 
them  for  our  life.  The  Scriptures  merely  affirm 
that  God  has  on  certain  specific  occasions,  in 
making  known  His  will  to  men,  chosen  to  ap- 
proach them  through  the  medium  of  their  night- 
visions  ;  and  has  through  these  warned  them  of 
danger,  awakened  them  to  a  sense  of  wrong-doing, 
communicated  to  them  His  will,  or  made  known 
His  purposes.  The  question  that  is  raised  by  the 
affirmation  of  such  an  occasional  Divine  employ- 
ment of  dreams  is  obviously  not  whether  dreams 
as  such  possess  a,  supernatural  quality  and  bear  a 
supernatural  message  if  only  we  could  get  at  it, 
but  rather  whether  there  is  anything  inherent  in 
their  very  nature  which  renders  it  impossible  that 
God  should  have  made  such  occasional  use  of  them, 
or  derogatory  to  Him  to  suppose  that  He  has 
done  so. 

Surely  we  should  bear  in  mind,  in  any  considera- 
tion of  such  a  question,  the  infinite  condescension 
involved  in  God's  speaking  to  man  through  any 
medium  of  communication.  There  is  ;i  sense  in 
which  it  is  derogatory  to  God  to  suppose  Him  to 
hold  any  commerce  with  man  at  all,  particularly 
with  sinful  man.  If  we  realized,  as  we  should,  the 
distance  which  separates  the  infinite  and  infinitely 
holy  God  from  sin-stricken  humanity,  we  should 
be  little  inclined  to  raise  questions  with  respect  to 
the  relative  condescension  involved  in  His  ap- 
proaching us  in  these  or  those  particular  circum- 
stances. In  any  revelation  which  God  makes  to 
man  He  stoops  infinitely— and  there  are  no  degrees 
m  the  infinite.  God's  thoughts  are  not  as  our 
thoughts,  and  the  clothing  of  His  messages  in  the 
forms  of  human  conception  and  language  involves 
an  infinite  derogation.  Looked  at  sub  vperic  cr.ter- 
mtrtttx  the  difference  between  God's  approaching 
man  through  the  medium  of  a  dream  or  through 
the  medium  of  his  waking  apprehension,  shrinks 
into  practical  nothingness.  The  cry  of  the  heart 
which  has  really  seen  or  heard  God  mu^t  in  any 


case  be,  '  What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him  ?  or  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him  ? ' 

It  should  also  be  kept  clearly  in  view  that  the 
subject  of  dreams,  too,  is,  after  all,  the  human 
spirit.  It  is  the  same  soul  that  is  active  in  the 
waking  consciousness  which  is  active  also  in  the 
dream- consciousness, — the  same  soul  acting  accord- 
ing to  the  same  laws  (cf.  Lehmann,  op.  cit.  p.  397). 
No  doubt  there  are  some  dreams  which  we  should 
find  difficulty  in  believing  were  direct  inspirations 
of  God.  Are  there  not  some  waking  thoughts  also 
of  which  the  same  may  be  said?  This  does  not 
in  the  least  suggest  that  the  Divine  Spirit  may  not 
on  suitable  occasion  enter  into  the  dream -conscious- 
ness, as  into  the  waking,  and  impress  upon  it,  with 
that  force  of  conviction  which  He  alone  knows  how 
to  produce,  the  assurance  of  His  presence  and  the 
terms  of  His  message. 

'  The  psychology  of  dreams  and  visions,'  writes  Dr.  G.  T.  Ladd, 
'  so  far  as  we  can  speak  of  such  a  psychology,  furnishes  us  with 
neither  sufficient  motive  nor  sufficient  means  for  denying  the 
truth  of  the  Biblical  narratives.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
certain  grounds  for  confirming  the  truth  of  some  of  these 
narratives.  .  .  .  Even  in  ordinary  dreams,  the  dreamer  is  still 
the  human  soul.  The  soul  acts,  then,  even  in  dreaming,  as  a 
unity,  which  involves  within  itself  the  functions  and  activities 
of  the  higher,  even  of  the  ethical  and  religions  powers.  .  .  . 
The  possibility  of  even  the  highest  forms  of  ethical  and  religious 
activities  in  dreams  cannot  be  denied.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  in 
the  physiological  or  psychical  conditions  of  dreain-life  to  pre- 
vent such  psychical  activity  for  the  reception  of  revealed  truth. 
.  ,  .  It  remains  in  general  true  that  the  Bible  does  not  trans- 
gress the  safe  limits  of  possible  or  even  actual  experience '  (The 
Doctr.  of  Sacred  Scripture,  ii.  436). 

So  little,  indeed,  do  emptiness  and  disorder 
enter  into  the  very  essence  of  dreaming,  that  com- 
mon experience  supplies  innumerable  examples  of 
dreams  thoroughly  coherent  and  consequent.  The 
literature  of  the  subject  is  tilled  with  instances 
in  which  even  a  heightened  activity  of  human 
faculty  is  exhibited  in  dreams,  and  that  through- 
out every  department  of  mental  endowment. 
Jurists  have  in  their  dreams  prepared  briefs  of 
which  they  have  been  only  too  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves in  their  waking  hours ;  statesmen  have  in 
their  dreams  obtained  their  best  insight  into  policy ; 
lecturers  have  elaborated  their  discourses ;  mathe- 
maticians solved  their  most  puzzling  problems ; 
authors  composed  their  most  admired  productions ; 
artists  worked  out  their  most  inspired  motives. 
Dr.  Franklin  told  Cabanis  that  the  bearings  and 
issues  of  political  events  which  had  baffled  his 
inquisition  when  awake  were  not  infrequently 
unfolded  to  him  in  his  dreams.  It  was  in  a  dream 
that  Reinhold  worked  out  his  table  of  categories. 
Condorcet  informs  us  that  he  often  completed  his 
imperfect  calculations  in  his  dreams  ;  and  the  saute 
experience  has  been  shared  by  many  other  mathe- 
maticians, as,  for  example,  by  Maignan,  Gons, 
Wijhnert.  Condillac,  when  engaged  upon  his  Corny 
cf  Etudes,  repeatedly  developed  and  finished  in  his 
dreams  a  subject  which  he  had  broken  off' on  retir- 
ing to  rest.  The  story  of  the  origin  of  Coleridge's 
Kubla  Khan  in  a  dream  is  well  known.  Possibly 
no  more  instructive  instance  is  on  record,  however, 
than  the  account  given  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
in  his  delightful  Chapter  on  Dreams  ('Thistle'  ed. 
of  Works,  xv.  250 ff.),  of  how  'the  little  people'  of 
his  brain,  who  had  been  wont  to  amuse  him  with 
absurd  farragos,  harnessed  themselves  to  their 
task  and  dreamed  for  him  consecutively  and 
artistically  when  he  became  a  craftsman  in  the  art 
of  story-telling.  Now,  they  trimmed  and  pared 
their  dream -stories,  and  set  them  on  all  fours,  and 
made  them  run  from  a  beginning  to  an  end,  and 
fitted  them  to  the  laws  of  life,  and  even  tilled  them 
with  dramatic  situations  of  guileful  art,  making 
the  conduct  of  the  actors  psychologically  correct, 
and  aptly  graduating  the  emotion  up  to  the 
climax.  (See  Abercroinbie,  Inquiries  Concerning 
the  Intellectual  Powers,  etc.,  part  iii.  §  iv.,  esp.  pp- 
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216-221 ;  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Mental  Physi- 
ology, p.  524  f.  ;  Lehmann  as  cited,  p.  411  ;  Vol- 
keit,  Die  Traumphantasic,  No.  13;  Myers,  Human 
Personality,  etc.,  Nos.  417  f.,  430,  with  correspond- 
ing Appendixes). 

Instances  of  this  heightened  mental  action  in 
dreams  are  so  numerous  and  so  striking  in  fact, 
that  they  have  given  rise  to  an  hypothesis  which 
provokes  Wundt's  scoff  at  those  '  who  are  inclined 
to  tliink  that  when  we  dream  the  mind  lias  burst 
tlie  fetters  of  the  body,  and  that  dream  fancies 
transcend  the  activity  of  the  waking  conscious- 
ness, with  its  narrow  confinement  to  the  limita- 
tions of  space  and  time'  {Vvrlcsungcn  iibcv  die 
Mcnschcn-  ttnd  Thierseck,  Lett.  xxii.  pp.  366-370, 
Eng.  tr.  pp.  323-324).  The  well-known  essay  of 
Lange  '  On  the  Double  Consciousness  especially 
on  the  Xight- Consciousness  and  its  polar  relation 
to  the  Day- Consciousness  of  Man,'  printed  in  the 
Deutsche  Zeitschrift  far  christlichc  WiMcmrhaft 
unci  christliches  Lebcn  for  1S51  (Nos.  30,  31 ,  and  3'2), 
still  provides  one  of  the  most  readable  and  in- 
structive statements  of  this  theory.  But  English 
readers  will  be  apt  to  turn  for  it  iirst  of  all  to  the 
voluminous  discussions  of  the  late  Mr.  Frederic 
W.  H.  Myers,  Human  Personality  and  its  Sur- 
vival of  Bodily  Death  (London,  1903),  where  it  is 
given  a  new  statement  on  a,  fresh  and  more  em- 
pirical basis.  In  Mr.  Myers'  view,  the  sleeping 
state  is  more  plastic  than  the  waking,  exhibiting 
some  trace  '  of  the  soul's  less  exclusive  absorption 
in  the  activity  of  the  organism,'  by  which  is 
possibly  increased  '  the  soul's  power  of  operating  in 
that  spiritual  world  to  which  sleep  has  drawn  it 
nearer  (vol.  i.  pp.  151-152 ;  cf.  p.  135).  Accord- 
ingly, 'these  subliminal  uprushes'  which  we  call 
dreams,  these  '  bubbles  breaking  on  the  surface 
from  the  deep  below/  may  be  counted  upon  to 
bring  us  messages,  now  and  again,  from  a  spiritual 
environment  to  which  our  waking  consciousness  is 
closed.  On  hypotheses  like  these  it  is  often  argued 
that  the  sleeping  state  is  the  most  favourable  for 
the  reception  of  spiritual  communications.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  commit  ourselves  to  such  specula- 
tions. But  their  existence  among  investigators 
who  have  given  close  study  to  the  phenomena  of 
dreams,  strongly  suggests  to  us  that  those  phe- 
nomena, in  the  mass,  are  not  such  as  to  exclude  the 
possibility  or  the  propriety  of  the  occasional  em- 
ployment by  the  Divine  Spirit  of  dreams  as  vehicles 
of  revelation. 

That  powerful  influences  should  occasionally 
arise  out  of  dreams,  affecting  the  conduct  and  the 
destiny  of  men,  is  only  natural,  and  is  illustrated 
by  numerous  examples.  Literature  is  crowded 
with  instances  of  the  effect  of  dreams  upon  life, 
for  good  and  evil  ;  and  the  personal  experience  of 
each  of  us  will  add  additional  ones.  There  is  no 
one  of  us  who  has  not  been  conscious  of  the  influence 
of  night  visions  in  deterring  him  from  evil  and 
leading  him  to  good.  The  annals  of  religion  are 
sown  with  instances  in  which  the  careers  of  men 
have  been  swayed  and  their  outlook  for  time  and 
eternity  altered  by  a  dream.  We  may  recall  the 
dream  of  Evagrius  of  Pontus,  recorded  by  Socrates, 
for  example,  by  which  he  was  nerved  to  resist 
temptation,  and  his  whole  life  determined.  Or  we 
may  recall  the  dream  of  Patrick,  given  in  his  Con- 
fession, on  which  hung  his  whole  work  as  apostle 
of  the  Irish,  Or  we  may  recall  the  dream  of 
Elizabeth  Fry,  oy  which  she  was  rescued  from  the 
indecision  and  doubt  into  which  she  fell  after  her 
conversion.  The  part  played  by  dreams  in  the 
conversion  of  John  Bunyan,  John  Newton,  James 
Gardiner,  Alexander  Duff',  are  but  well-known 
instances  of  a  phenomenon  illustrated  copiously 
from  every  age  of  the  Church's  experience.  '  Con- 
verting dreams'  are  indeed  a  recognized  variety 
vol.  r.— 32 


(cf.  Myers  as  cited.  No.  400,  i.  pp.  126,  127),  and 
are  in  nowise  stranger  than  many  of  their  fellows. 
They  are  the  natural  result  of  the  action  of 
the  stirred  conscience  obtruding  itself  into  the 
visions  of  the  night,  and,  as  psychological  phe- 
nomena, are  of  precisely  the  same  order  as  the 
completion  of  mathematical  problems  in  dreams 
or  the  familiar  experience  of  the  invasion  of  our 
dreams  by  our  waking  anxieties.  In  the  provi- 
dence of  Cod,  however,  they  have  been  used  as 
instruments  of  Divine  grace,  and  levers  by  which 
not  only  individual  destiny  has  been  determined, 
but  the  very  world  has  been  moved.  (Cf.  Delitzsch, 
as  cited,  and  '  Dreams  and  the  Moral  Life,'  in  the 
Homilctic  Review,  Sept.  18!;0). 

With  such  dreams  and  the  issues  which  have 
flowed  from  them  in  mind,  we  surely  can  find  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  possibility  and  pro- 
priety of  occasional  Divine  employment  of  dreams 
for  the  highest  of  ends.  Obviously  dreams  have  not 
been  deemed  by  Providence  too  empty  and  bizarre 
to  be  used  as  instruments  of  the  most  far-reaching 
effects.  Indeed,  we  must  extend  the  control  of 
Divine  Providence  to  the  whole  world  of  dreams. 
Of  course,  no  dream  visits  us  in  our  sleep,  any 
more  than  any  occurrence  takes  place  during 
our  waking  hours,  apart  from  the  appointment 
and  direction  of  Him  who  Himself  never  either 
slumbers  or  sleeps,  and  in  whose  hands  all  things 
work  together  for  the  execution  of  His  ends.  We 
may,  now  and  again,  be  able  to  trace  with  especial 
clearness  the  hand  of  the  great  Potter,  moulding 
the  vessel  to  its  destined  uses,  in,  say,  an  unusual 
dream,  producing  a  profoundly  arresting  effect 
upon  the  consciousness.  But  in  all  the  dreams  that 
visit  us,  we  must  believe  the  guidance  of  the 
universal  Governor  to  be  present,  working  out  His 
will.  It  will  hardly  be  possible,  however,  to  recog- 
nize this  providential  guidance  of  dreams,  and 
especially  the  Divine  employment  of  particularly 
moving  dreams  in  the  mode  of  what  we  commonly 
call  '  special  providences,'  without  removing  all 
legitimate  ground  for  hesitation  in  thinking  of 
His  employment  of  special  dreams  also  as  media  of 
revelation.  ■  The  God  of  providence  and  the  God  of 
revelation  are  one  God  ;  and  His  providential  and 
revelational  actions  flow  together  into  one  har- 
monious effect.  It  is  not  possible  to  believe  that 
the  instrumentalities  employed  by  Him  freely  in 
the  one  sphere  of  His  operation  can  be  unworthy 
of  use  by  Him  in  the  other.  Those  whom  He  has 
brought  by  His  providential  dealings  with  them 
into  such  a  state  of  mind  that  they  are  prepared  to 
meet  with  Him  in  the  night  watches,  and  to  receive 
on  the  prepared  surface  of  their  souls  the  impres- 
sions which  He  designs  to  convey  to  them,  He 
surely  may  visit  according  to  His  will,  not  merely 
by  the  immediate  operation  of  His  grace,  but  also 
in  revealing  visions,  whether  these  visions  them- 
selves are  wrought  through  the  media  of  their  own 
experiences  or  by  His  own  creative  energy.  It  is 
difficult  to  perceive  in  what  the  one  mode  of  action 
would  be  more  unfitting  than  the  other. 

Litfihtitre.—  Some  of  the  special  literature  has  been  sug- 
gested in  the  course  of  the  article.  A  good  general  account  of 
dreams  in  their  relations  to  the  supernatural  may  l>e  found  in 
Alf.  Lehniann's  A  ber<)laul>e  und  Zauberei,  Ger.  tr.,  Stuttgart, 
1898,  p.  389  f.  At  the  foot  of  p.  648  is  given  an  excellently 
selected  list  of  books  on  the  general  subject.  On  the  history  of 
the  estimate  of  dreams  in  the  nations  into  contact  with  which 
the  Biblical  writers  came,  see  Lehmann  ('Index'),  and  also  the 
following:  Ebers,  Aeejifpten  nnd  die  Biicher  Mose's,  321;  Le- 
normant,  Let  divination  et  la  science  d*  prtsatjes  chez  les 
Vhaldecns,  12&-U9 ;  Bouche-Leolercq.  Histoire  de  la  divination 
dans  I'antiquite,  i.  276-320;  Vaschide  and  Pieron,  '  Prophetic 
Dreams  in  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquity'  in  The  Atonut  for 
Jan.  1901,  IX.,  ii.  101-194  ;  Audenried's  ed.  of  Niigelsbach'a 
Homerische  Theoloyie,  55  2"i-29,  pp.  172-176;  Aust,  Die  Relief, 
der  Homer,  79,  108,  139,  160;  Granger,  The  Worship  of  the 
Romans,  28-52.  For  dreams  among  the  later  Jews,  see  Ham- 
burger's RF.  i.  996-998;  Jewish  tiuyc.  iv.  655-657;  and  ct. 
Philo,  de  SomniU.     For  Patristic  views:  Tertullian'a  Oh  the 
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<ioul  cc  42-50 ;  Svnesius'  On  Dreams ;  and  the  int*™*1"* 
SSsSidence  between  Evodius  and  Augustine  U^-  Epp. 
SCv  be  profitably  read.  For  the  anthropological  view 
aneTvlor's  Primitive  Culture  ('  Index  ')• 

see  ijiors/-  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

DRESS.- 

The  words  used  in  the  original  for  articles  of  dress  havMost 
much  of  their  force  through  great  var.ation  m  translation  m 
the  AV  For  clothes  in  peneral  Mvp*  occurs ;  it  is  tr.  cloth- 
ine  '  Mt  715  ;  •  raiment,"  Mt  3*  6*>  »  2S*,  Lk  12»*  ;  garment  Mt 
wli  12  .'uiVm,  signifies  an  outer  garment,  a  mantle  or  cloak  ,  it 
?.  It  « «r^nt  ■ Mt  $ - »  aii» 5ia  235  27^,  Mk  22'  527  $n  io» 

Lk  ff»  ;  '  clothes,'  Lk  8"  <3ing.  in  Greek  ;  (plural)  '  c o thes  ,Mt 
917  2418  26<»  Mk  5S9- ao  15»>,  Lk  19^  ;  '  raiment,'  Mt  118  iji  2, si, 

called  i^«rI«?»-^i^^^'^^^kN6V 


vesture,*  Mt  27^,  Jn  1921— in 


and  in  Mk  15"- 2°  simply  } 

('u-KTiff-itof  is  tr.  'raiment,'  Lk  fl1--  ,     •--' ,  ,■  . ,  ,. 

fioth  passages  it  stands  in  antithesis  to  y— ««— and   apparel   (i 

l£r,g  garments  of  the  scribes,  tr.  '  long  clothing  Mk  12#,  long 
robes '  Lk  20*  ;  for  the  '  hest  robe  *  of  the  Prodigal  Sot.  Lk  15*- , 
for  the  'Ion-  garment'  of  the  Resurrection  angel,  Mk  1W>— in 
the  parallel  passage  e»*s«rif,  '  garment  'is  used,  Lk .-4*.  j^™" 
signmed  an  mule." garment,  and  is  tr.  in  EV  'coat'  in  Mt _5* 
10*°  Mk  &>,  Lk  a"  «a»  9a,  jn  lflz*.  The  plural  is  in  Mk  141"  tr. 
'  clothes,'  though  in  the  parallel  passage  Mt  26»»  ..<**«*  is  used. 
Closelv  connected  with  clothes  we  have  aevtw,,  the  towel  with 
which  Christ  girded  Himself,  J n  W^B  ;«i<3«*«,  napkin,  of 
Lk  1920  jn  u+4  20^-  °<W«,  'linen  cloth,'  of  Lk  2412,  Jn  19" 
205. 6. 7  ■'  V»U*,  '  linen  cloth,'  of  Mt  2759,  Mk  1451-  52  ;  an(j  fan; 
•fine  linen,'  Lk  18»> ;  iwii—.  'shoe,*  Mt  8"  10™ ,  Mk  17.  Lk  3* 
104  152-j  %<££>  Jn  127  ;  ravlaxia.,  'sandals,'  Mk  69  ;  ?*m,  girdle, 
Mt  34,  Mk  16,  '  purse,'  Mt  10'*,  Mk  6» ;  t^,  '  scrip,'  Mt  101IJ,  Mk 
68,  Lk  fft  10*  2^«  36. 

All  the  references  to  clothes  in  the  Gospels  are 
to  male  costume.  There  are  very  few  indications 
of  the  materials  of  which  they  were  made  or  of 
their  shape.  John  the  Baptist  had  his  raiment 
i?vdufia)  of  camel's  hair,  and  a,  girdle  of  leather 
about  his  loins  (Mt  34  II)— like  many  a  roughly  clad 
man  in  Palestine  to-day.  The  rich  man  of  the 
parable  was  clothed  in  '  purple  and  fine  linen ' 
(/3iWos),  Lk  16ia.  The  three  body -garments  com- 
monly mentioned  are  the  cloak  {ifLdnov), — a  word 
used  also  in  the  plural  for  '  garments '  in  general, — 
the  '  coat '  (\it6v),  and  the  girdle  (ftivij).  The  head- 
dress is  never  definitely  mentioned,  but  we  know 
that  it  was  practically  universal  to  cover  the  head. 
These  references  indicate  that  the  clothes  worn 
by  Christ,  His  disciples,  and  the  great  majority 
of  His  adherents,  were  of  the  simplest  kind ;  but 
among  the  richer  classes  tliere  are  indications,  as 
is  seen  in  the  references  given  above,  of  more 
sumptuous  robes.  Indeed,  among  the  better  class 
of  townsfolk  it  is  probable  that  Jewish  costume  was 
largely  modified  under  Hellenic  and  Roman  influ- 
ence. In  dealing  with  the  former  more  important 
subject,  the  probable  costume  of  the  founders  of 
Christianity,  the  most  hopeful  sources  of  informa- 
tion are  (1)  the  costumes  of  Jews,  and  (2)  the 
dresses  worn  to-day  among  people  of  simple  life  in 
modern  Palestine. 

1.  The  dress  of  orthodox  Jews  is  as  various  as 
their  language  and  lands  of  residence.  Neither  in 
the  head-dress,  nor  in  the  long  Sabbath  robes  of 
the  Rabbis,  nor  in  the  ordinary  under-garments, 
are  there  any  uniform  features.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  special  garments  which  are  worn  by 
orthodox  Jews  the  world  over  ;  these  are  the  tallith 
and  the  arbd  kanphdth.  The  tallith,  or  praying 
shawl,  is  a  rectangular  woollen  shawl  about  3  feet 
by  5,"  usually  white,  with  dark  stripes  across  two 
of  the  sides.  From  each  corner  hangs  a  tassel  or 
fringe  ;  these  are  known  as  the  zizith.  Each  con- 
sists of  eight  threads  twisted  together  in  live  knots 
(see  Border).  The  talllth  is  always  worn  in  the 
synagogue  and  at  prayer  time  :  it  then  covers  the 
head  and  shoulders.  Jews  who  affect  special 
sanctity— especially  those  living  in  the  Holy  Land 
—often  wear  it  all  day,  as  was  once  the  common 
custom.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  in  consequence  of 
*  Much  larger  talltths  are  also  worn,  reaching  at  times  even 
to  the  ankles.    See  art.  '  Tallith '  in  Jewish  Encyc.  vol.  xi. 


the  persecution  which  the  Jews  then  underwent  on 
account  of  their  religious  customs,  the  habit  of 
wearing  the  talllth  in  public  had  to  be  given  up ; 
but  as  the  Jews  view  the  wearing  of  the  fringes  as 
a  religious  duty  (Dt  2213,  Nu  153"),  they  made  a 
special  under-garment  to  carry  them.  This  con- 
sists of  a  rectangular  piece  of  woollen  or  even 
cotton  material,  about  3  feet  long  by  a  foot  wide ; 
it  has  a  large  hole  in  the  centre  through  which  the 
head  is  put,  so  that  the  garment  comes  to  lie  over 
the  chest  and  back  like  »  kind  of  double  cheat- 
protector.  At  the  four  corners  are  the  zizith,  and 
the  garment  is  known  as  the  '  four  corners,'  arbd 
kanphuth,  or  sometimes  as  the  tallith  Icaton,  or 
small  tallith.  It  is  worn  by  small  children,  but 
the  tallith  proper  only  by  a  boy  after  he  has  be- 
come bar  tnizvah,  a  'son  of  the  Law,'  at  thirteen. 
As  the  earliest  mention  of  the  arbd  kanphuth  is  in 
1350,  it  is  manifest  that  it  cannot  have  existed  in 
NT  times.  With  the  tallith,  however,  the  case  is 
different.  It  is  certain  that  this  is  the  altered 
form  of  an  outer  garment  which  existed  in  early 
times,  and  was  known  in  Heb.  as  the  simlah  and 
in  Gr.  as  hiniation.  In  the  'hem'  or  'border' 
{tcpdarcSor,  Mt  9'20  14»  Mk  6™,  Lk  8«>  we  have 
reference  to  the  fringed  border  of  the  cloak  ;  and 
even  more  definite  is  the  reference  in  Mt  jS35,  when 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees  are  reproved  Tor  unduly 
lengthening  the  fringes  (tol  KpdaweSa)  of  their  gar- 
ments. 

2.  The  clothes  of  the  ordinary  fella  h,  or  peasant 
in  modern  Palestine,  are  five  in  number, — shirt, 
cloak,  girdle,  shoes,  and  head-dress. 

The  shirt  or  kamis  is  a  simple  straight  garment, 
extending  from  the  neck  almost  to  the  feet,  with 
short,  or  sometimes  long,  loose,  sleeves.  It  is 
usually  of  calico ;  it  may  be  of  linen.  Among 
the  fcilahin  it  is  white,  among  the  Bedawln  (who 
often  go  about  in  nothing  else)  it  is  dyed  blue.  It 
is  usually  open  in  front  more  than  half-way  to  the 
waist,  but  is  brought  together  at  the  neck  by  a 
button  or  knotted  thread.  It  is  worn  night  and 
day. 

Over  the  shirt  is  fixed  the  zunnar  or  girdle,  a 
most  necessary  article  of  clothing.  It  may  be  of 
leather,  with  buckles,  or  woven  of  camel's  hair,  or 
of  brightly-dyed  silk  or  cotton.  The  woven  belt 
is  wound  tightly  two  or  three  times  round  the 
waist,  and  is  fixed  by  tucking  the  free  end  into 
the  belt  itself.  In  the  girdle  is  carried,  as  in  JN  1 
days  (Mt  lO",  Mk  6"),  the  money,  often  knotted 
into  a  corner  of  a  handkerchief,  and  also  the  pen 
and  ink  of  the  learned  or  the  dagger  of  the  fighter. 
When  the  man  is  '  girded '  for  work  the  kamtt r  w 
hitched  up  to  the  tightened  belt,  as  high  as  the 
knees.  The  upper  part  of  the  shirt  is  commonly 
drawn  up  loose  above  the  girdle,  so  that  a  consider- 
able space  is  left  between  the  chest  and  the  shirt. 
This  is  known  as  the  ttbb  or  '  bosom,  and  in  tnis 
are  carried  many  things ;  for  example,  the  bread 
and  olives  for  the  midday  meal,  the  seed  or  corn 
for  sowing  (Lk  Q38),  or,  in  the  case  of  a  shepherd,  a 
newborn  lamb  or  kid  (cf.  Is  40").  . 

In  order  of  importance  next  comes  the  neaa- 
dress,  of  which  two  distinct  types  are  in  daiiy 
use—the  turban  and  the  knfiyeh.  lender  both  ot 
these  is  worn  the  tekkiyeh  or  'ardfoyeh;  a  smaii 
plain  close-fitting  cap  of  felt,  wool,  or  even  cotton, 
this  is  commonly  not  removed  even  at  nignu 
When  one  has  worn  thin,  a  new  one  is  PIacea  "' 
the  top,  so  that  two  or  three  layers  are  quite 
usual;  and  between  the  layers  the  fellah,  keeps 
small  papers  of  value.  When  a  turban  is  «orn, 
the  red  fez  or  tarbvsh  is  placed  over  the  »!™»t™P» 
and  the  leffeh  or  turban  is  wound  round  its  sioes. 
The  leffeh  among  the  fcilahin  is  usually  of  pam 
coloured  cotton  or  silk,  red  and  white  or  yelloff 
being  common.      In  the  towns  it  is  often  orna- 


uiented  with  yellow  silk  worked  in  patterns  ;  while 
the  kaj  who  has  made  the  Mecca  pilgrimage,  and 
the  Druse,  wear  plain  white  ;  and  the  xherif  or 
'descendant  of  the  prophet1  wears  green.  The 
other  form  of  head-dress  is  more  ancient  and  the 
more  primitive:  probably  it  is  more  like  the 
peasant  dress  of  NT  time*.  It  consists  of  a  kufiych 
or  large  napkin  of  white  or  coloured  cotton  or  silk, 
as  much  perhaps  as  \  yard  square,  folded  diagon- 
ally to  make  a  triangular  piece,  and  laid  on  the 
head  with  the  apex  backward  ;  and  the  'akdl,  a 
rope-like  circle  of  camels  hair,  laid  double  over 
the  top  of  the  head  to  keep  the  kufiych  in  position. 
The  free  ends  of  the  kufiych  are  wound  round  the 
neck  according  to  taste,  being  vised  on  journeys  in 
the  hot  sun  to  cover,  at  times,  all  the  face  below 
the  eyes.  It  is  a  most  efficient  and  practical  head- 
dress, especially  when  worn  over  a  felt  tckkiyeh. 
The  napkin  referred  to  in  Lk  Iff*  may  have  been 
of  the  same  nature,  and  the  napkins  of  Jn  ll44  207 
though  used  to  cover* the  face  of  the  dead,  may 
have  been  made  for  the  head  of  the  living. 

These  three  garments  are  the  essentials ;  in 
such  will  a  man  work  all  day,  and,  if  very  poor, 
even  go  journeys;  but  in  the  latter  event  he 
would  be  an  object  of  pity  unless  he  had  an  'abd 
or  cloak.  This  is  made  of  camel's  or  goat's  hair 
or  of  wool,  and  among  the  fcUahin  is  usually  of 
white  and  brown  in  stripes  or  of  plain  brown. 
The  superior  qualities  are  often  white  or  black. 
The  ordinary  'aba  is  made  of  a  long  rectangular 
piece  of  material,  with  the  sides  folded  in  and 
sewn  along  the  top ;  it  is  thus  very  square,  when 
new,  across  the  shoulders.  It  has  no  sleeves,  and 
though  there  are  slits  just  below  the  upper  corners 
through  which  the  arms  may  be  put,  it  is  almost 
always  Morn  resting  over  the  shoulders  and  upper 
arms.  It  extends  half-way  between  the  knees  and 
the  feet.  During  sleep,  especially  on  journeys 
when  the  traveller  has  no  bed,  it  is  made  to  cover 
the  whole  person,  the  man  either  wrapping  it 
round  him,  or,  if  there  is  a  sack  or  mat  on  which 
to  lie,  curling  himself  under  it  as  under  a  blanket. 

Shoes  are  to-day  almost  universally  worn ;  but 
&  fellah  with  a  new  pair  of  shoes  will  often,  when 
outside  the  town,  prefer  to  save  his  shoes  from 
wear  and  tear  by  carrying  them.  Sandals  are  still 
worn,  but  not  commonly  as  formerly,  when  the 
sandal  seemed  to  make  the  simplest  foot-gear 
(Mk  6a). 

The  costume  of  the  Palestine  peasant,  above 
described,  was  probably,  with  no  doubt  differences 
in  materials  and  in  cut,  the  costume  of  the  country 
folk  of  NT  and  pre- NT  times.  The  kamis  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  xiT&v->  and  that  was  the  kctMncth 
or  the  OT.  Now,  as  then,  it  is  at  times  woven  in 
one  piece  without  seam  (Jn  19^).  The  'aba  is  the 
modern  equivalent  of  the  ifidrtov,  the  si-mlah  of  the 
OT.  It  was  the  outer  cloak  which  might  not  be 
retained  as  a  pledge  after  sunset  (Ex  22-M).  It  is 
quite  possible  that  in  Mt  ~tw  there  is  a  reference  to 
this.  The  Rabbis  stated  that  the  reason  the  cloak 
might  not  be  removed  was  because  the  zizith  with 
their  blue  and  white  threads  were  a  reminder  of 
the  Law.  Christ  teaches  here  that  when  a  man 
does  an  injury,  within  legal  limits,  as  in  taking 
the  shirt,  His  follower  must  be  prepared  to  go 
a  step  farther,  and  give  up  even  what  the  Law 
protects  him  in  keeping.  The  reversal  of  the  order 
in  Lk.,  though  more  intelligible  to  Gentiles,  misses 
the  special  reference  to  the  Jewish  Law.  Like  the 
modern  'aba,  the  himaiion  was  cast  aside  for  quick 
movement  (Mk  105",  Jn  134*12),  left  aside  when 
working  in  the  fields  (Mk  13ia) ;  and  being  dis- 
pensed with  in  fighting,  might  profitably  be  ex- 
changed for  a  sword  when  danger  was  near  (Lk 
^J.  It  might  be  spread  on  the  ground  to  form  a 
carpet  for  an  honoured  person  (Mt  21a),  and  might 
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Y  J"8^,™.,1,'6."  0f  a  saddle'  foIdod  1»r»»  an  ass's 
back  (Mk  11'- '.     In  every  one  of  tl,e,e  deUik  ?C 

prralU"6  m°deln  '*'  »  ™»«-  -»W  & 

With  respect  to  the  xtTfo  in  two  separate  refer 
ences  (Mt  I0»  etc.  and  Lk  3"),  two'  coats  '/T 
shirts,  are  spoken  of  rather  as  luxuries  than  nocos' 
sitieftforthe  traveller— as  is  to-day  the  cane  with 
the  Jcamts.  Two  'cloaks1  would  be  such  unlikely 
baggage  as  not  to  need  mentioning.  J 

The  girdle  or  ziinnAr  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
favy,  as  is  specially  shown  in  its  use  ;ls  ,L  purse 
There  is,  however,  another  girding  referred  to  in 
some  passages.  John  the  Baptist's  <>in[|e 
quite  probably  have  been  a  broad  'loincloth 
tending  from  waist  to  knee, — a  very  ; 
— while  over  the  shoulders  hung  a  i 
haired  'aba.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that,  like  the  modern  dervish,  he  wore  his  Ion"*  hair 
uncovered.  It  is  evident  that  bis  costume  was  in- 
tentionally distinctive.  When  Peter  was  found  by 
tbe  risen  Master  engaged  in  his  old  business  of 
fishing,  he,  like  the  modern  Clalila'an  fishermen 
when  hshing  near  shore,  was  probably  girded  only 
with  a  loin-cloth,  and  therefore  described  as 
'naked'  {Jn  217).  Christ  girded  Himself  with  a 
towel  before  washing  the  disciples'  feet,  to  make 
Himself  in  outward  form  more  like  a  slave  (Jn 
134-5).  It  is  evident  that  in  the  crucifixion,  at 
least  of  Jews,  who  would  not  have  tolerated  abso- 
lute nudity,  the  victim,  after  the  removal  of  his 
clothes,  was  girded  round  the  waist ;  I'eter  must 
have  understood  the  words  '  another  shall  gird 
thee'  as  foretelling  that  event  (Jn  21ia). 

The  long  garments  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
find  their  modern  counterparts  in  tbe  long  cloak 
used  by  Moslem  religious  leaders,  tbe  jibb-h,  and 
in  the  velvet,  plush,  and  silk  robes  of  gorgeous 
colours  favoured  by  the  leading  Rabbis  of  the 
Ashkenazim  Jews,  on  Sabbath  and  feast-days.  In 
city  life,  garments  additional  to  those  described 
above  are  always  worn.  Over  the  kamis,  but 
included  within  the  girdle,  is  a  striped  coloured 
robe  reaching  to  near  the  feet,  called  the  kitmbaz, 
and,  among  the  better  dressed,  over  this  is  worn 
the  sudr'iyeh  or  ornamental  waistcoat.  LcIhix  or 
drawers,  though  utterly  despised  by  the  true 
Arab,  are  in  common  use  in  towns.  Many  other 
varieties  of  garments  might  be  mentioned.  Those 
already  named  and  doubtless  others  all  had  their 
counterparts  in  NT  times,  but  there  is  no  hint 
that  any  but  the  simplest  forms  of  peasant  dress 
were  worn  by  Christ  and  His  disciples.  It  has 
indeed  been  thought  that  the  garments  divided 
by  the  soldiers  must  necessarily  have  been  five,  of 
which  four,  the  cloak  (IpdTtov),  the  shoes  or  sandals, 
the  girdle  and  the  head-dress,  were  '  divided  among 
them,'  and  the  fifth,  the  xit&v  or  shirt  of  finer 
quality,  woven  perhaps  by  the  hands  of  His  mother 
herself,  apportioned  by  lot. 

The  aroKi}  was  evidently  considered  among  the 
circle  of  Jesus  a  robe  of  dignity;  it  is  tbe  'best 
robe'  brought  forth  for  the  returning  prodigal  ;  it 
is  used  to  describe  the  clothing  of  tbe  'young  man' 
at  tbe  tomb  (Mk  16st,  and  tbe  imposing  garments 
of  the  scribes  (Lk  204U  etc.). 

The  unsatisfactoriness  of  patching  with  new 
cloth  a  much  worn  garment  (Mt  91G,  Mk  2-1),  and 
the  ubiquitousness  of  that  scourge,  the  clothes- 
moth  (Mt  (i1!l-  -°,  Lk  VZ-%  are  daily  to  be  seen  illus- 
trated in  Palestine.  The  custom  of  providing 
guests  with  clean  '  wedding  garments  is  still 
known,  though  unusual,  in  the  modern  East.  But 
the  entertainment  of  the  very  poor  by  the  well-to- 
do  at  such  feasts,  evidently  then  far  from  un- 
common, must  have  made  such  a  precaution 
absolutely  necessary.  In  the  account  of  the 'rich 
man'  (Lk  1619),  we  have  reference  to  two  of  the 
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expensive  materials  for  dress— the  purple  dye 
obtained  from  the  murcx  on  the  coasts  of  tyre, 
and  the  /Swrow,  or  '  line  linen,'  which  was  imported 
at  great  expense  from  Egypt. 

Reference  is  made  at  the  beginning  to  the  various 
terms  used  to  describe  the  robe  put  on  Christ  by 
the  mocking  soldiers.  Of  these  the  xXa/ufr,  or 
.military  mantle,  fastened  by  a  buckle  on  the  right 
shoulder  so  as  to  hang  in  a  curve  across  the  hody, 
would  appear  to  have  heen  the  most  distinctive 
and  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

Literature.— Tristram,  Eastern  Customs  in  Bible  Lands; 
Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah ;  art.  '  Dress 
and  Personal  Adornment  in  Modern  Palestine,'  by  Mas  term  an  in 
Biblical  World,  1902;  Nowack's  and  Benzinger's  Ueb.  Arch.; 
artt.  '  Dress '  or  '  Costume  '  in  Hastings'  DD  (by  Mackie),  in  the 
Encyc.  BibC(by  Abrahams  and  Cook),  and  in  the  Jewish  Encyc 
(b.v  Noldeke).  E.  \V.  G.  MASTERMAN. 

DRINK,  DRINKING.— See  Eating  and  Drink- 
ing, Food,  Lord's  Supper,  Meals,  Wine. 

DROPSY.  — As  the  name  (Gr.  Gdpwf)*  would 
seem  to  imply,  this  disease  is  characterized  by  an 
accretion  or  accumulation  of  water  in  the  cellular 
tissue  or  serous  cavities.  In  the  only  place  in  the 
NT  where  «.  reference  to  it  occurs,  no  mention  is 
made  as  to  whether  the  patient  suffered  from  a 
general  anasarca  or  a  local  dropsical  swelling  (Lk 
142).  The  writer  simply  uses  the  adjective  uSpas- 
vtKfo  (>'c.  dvdpwiros)  instead  of  the  noun.  This  is, 
however,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  usage  of 
Greek  medical  writers,  as  we  have  it  in  the  works 
of  Hippocrates,  Dioscorides,  and  Galen.  That  the 
disease  was  not  unknown  to  the  authors  of  some 
of  the  OT  writings  appears  from  the  description  of 
the  trial  by  ordeal  of  a  wife  suspected  of  infidelity 
to  her  husband  (Nu  511"31)-     In  vv.-1-"  part  of  the 

Sunishment  inflicted  on  the  guilty  woman  was  a 
ropsital  swelling  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  ill.  xi.  6),  which 
looks  as  if  dropsy  used  to  be  considered  as  an 
affliction  sent  by  God  upon  the  wicked  for  con- 
tinued wilful  sin  (cf.  Ps  10918,  and  see  also  the 
Mishnic  tractate  Skabbath  xxxiii.  1),  and  especially 
for  the  sin  of  self-indulgence  (cf.  Horace,  Carm. 
II.  ii.  13,  '  crescit  indulgens  sibi  dirus  hydrops'). 

The  healing  of  the  dropsical  man  is  introduced 
by  St.  Luke  as  part  of  a  narrative  which  is  peculiar 
to  his  Gospel,  if,  indeed,  the  parable  in  Lk  1416"-4 
be  not  identical  with  that  in  Mt  22214— a  con- 
jecture which  does  not  seem  likely  (see,  however, 
Wright's  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek,  p. 
273  f.).  A 

St.  Luke  alone  of  the  Evangelists  tells  of  Jesus  being  invited 
to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  His  accept- 
ing their  invitations  on  three  different  occasions  •  '  to  eat '  (Y&) 
'to  breakfast'  (1137),  *to  eat  bread'  (14').  It  was  on  one  of 
these  occasions  as  He  was  sitting  probably  at  breakfast  or  the 
midday  meal  (*f,<rw,  v.12)  on  the  Sabbath,  that  He  healed  the 
dropsical  man. 

Like  the  story  of  the  healing  of  the  woman  with 
the  crooked  spine,  told  in  the  preceding  section,  it 
furnishes  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
the  protracted  controversy  about  the  Sabbath  rest 
was  conducted  by  Jesus  against  the  Pharisaic 
Sabbatarians  of  His  time  (cf.  Mk  Q23-^  Mt  121"13 
Lk  ff-»  l3'<>-»  Jn  0>-»).  It  is  not  eas^  to  detei: 
mine  whether  the  diseased  man  was  specially 
introduced  into  the  house  for  a  malignant  pur- 
pose, <ir  whether  he  appeared  there  unbidden  in 
order  to  claim  the  sympathy  and  the  help  of  Jesus. 
1  lie  presence  of  t$ot  seems  to  imply  that  the  latter 
was  the  case,  and  that  the  host  was  as  much  sur- 
prised as  any  one  else  at  the  turn  of  events.  In 
any  case  he  could  not  have  been  an  invited  guest, 
as  Jesus  could  not  in  that  event,  with  courtesy, 
have  dismissed  him  when  healed,  as  St.  Luke  says 
He  did  (awiUw,   v.*).     AVhatever  was  the  im- 

Lkm*  f°Und  in  NT'  oa[y  the  ««■   iV*™«  occurring  in 


mediate  cause  of  the  man's  presence,  Jesus  utilized 
the  opportunity  thus  attbrded  to  emphasize  once 
again  His  teaching  on  the  Sabbath  question.  Here 
was  a  man  afflicted  with  a  most  inveterate  and 
dangerous  malady,  indicative  of  deeply  rooted 
organic  disease,  and,  according  to  contemporary 
belief,  springing  from  moral  as  well  as  from  physical 
sources.  It  was,  moreover,  a  disease  well  known 
to  those  present ;  'and  it  seems  to  have  been  more 
or  less  prevalent  in  that  region  down  to  recent 
times  (see  Jewish  Intelligence,  1842,  p.  319). 

The  persistent  character  of  the  espionage  to  which  Jesus  was 
subjected  is  well  expressed  by  the  periphrastic  imperfect  of 
vK.pa.Tr,pi,<rtl*i  (v.i),  a  verb  which  is  almost  confined,  in  NT  usatre 
to  St.  Luke  (cf.  Lk  6'  20^,  Ac  9^  ;  see  also  Mk  3"  and  Gal  4iuj!  ' 

The  question  addressed  by  Jesus  on  this  occasion 
to  'the  lawyers  and  Pharisees'  aptly  illustrates 
His  method  of  '  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
camp '  (cf.  1316,  Mt  12111-,  and  Lk  741(-).  The  ertect 
of  the  question,  which  placed  them  on  the  horns  of 
an  ugly  dilemma,  is  vividly  narrated.  They  were 
forced  to  be  silent  because  they  were  completely 
nonplussed  (61  Sk  V'Xaffa*'*  v-3)-  This  verb,  which 
occurs  in  the  NT  only  once  outside  of  St.  Luke's 
writings  (see  1  Th  4"),  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of 
a  silence  produced  hy  superior  or  determined  argu- 
ment {cf.  Ac  ll18  211J ;  see  also  Neh  5s  LXX).  The 
nature  of  the  difficulty,  in  which  Jesus  placed  His 
enemies,  will  bo  understood  if  we  remember  the 
almost  incredible  minuteness  with  which  the  law 
of  the  Sabbath  was  treated  by  the  Jewish  Rabbins, 
and  the  childish  way  in  which  they  regulated 
whether  a  physician  should  perform  a  deed  of 
mercy  on  that  day  (see  Schurer,  HJP  II.  ii.  pp. 
96-105  ;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah,  App.  xvii. ,  and  ii.  pp.  59-61 ;  Farrar, 
Life  ofChi-ist,  vol.  i.  pp.  431-441). 

Whatever  might  be  the  differences  between  the 
schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel  as  to  the  class  of 
works  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath  day,  the  general 
practice  of  the  Jews  themselves  was  based  on  the 
recognition  that  danger  to  life  superseded  the 
Sabbath  law,  and  the  question  of  Jesus  points 
out  this  with  force.  If  they  allowed  a  man  to 
save  his  son  or  his  ox  from  a  position  of  imminent 
danger,  and  yet  considered  the  Sabbath  rest  un- 
broken, how  much  stronger  claim  had  a  man, 
suffering  from  an  incurable  malady,  upon  Him 
whose  power  to  heal  had  again  and  again  been 
manifested  ? 

It  is  possible,  perhaps,  to  trace  an  element  of  scorn  in  Jesus* 
attitude  on  this  occasion.  The  conjunction  of  the  words  w.;; 
and  0eu;  is  at  least  remarkable,  and  points  to  vehemence  on  His 
part  in  pressing  the  argument.  The  very  feast  at  which  He  sat 
as  guest  was  a  proof  of  insincerity  in  their  attitude.  How 
pre*  alent  the  abuse  of  Sabbath  feasting  became  amonpst  the 
Jews  is  noticed  by  St.  Augustine  (Enarr.  in  Ps  91' : '  Hodiernus 
dies  sabbati  est :  hunc  in  pnesenti  tempore  otio  quodam  cor- 
poraliter  languido  et  fluxo  et  luxurioso  celebrant  Judwi ). 

St.  Luke  does  not  tell  us  plainly  whether  Jesus 
used  any  visible  means  in  performing  the  cure  of 
the  dropsical  man.  He,  however,  uses  one  word 
which  may  point  to  a  treatment  similar  to  what 
He  employed  on  other  occasions  (cf.  iviTiBivm  rat 
Xftpar,  440  1313,  Mk  S23  etc.,  and  &irTe<r6ai,  5"  2231, 
Mk  l41,  Mt  2034  etc.).  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
iiriKa^jfievos  (v.4)  may  have  been  used  by  the  writer 
of  the  narrative  to  correspond  with  the  word  &*a- 
<Tira<ret  (v.9),  in  order  to  emphasize  the  force  of  Jesus 
argument,  and  that  Jesus,  in  actually  laying  hold 
of  the  dropsical  patient,  intended  to  convey  objec- 
tively the  lesson  which  each  one  of  them  ousht  to 
have  learned  from  the  toil  involved  in  pulling  a 
drowning  animal  out  of  a  well.  , 

The  reference   to  the   '  welt '   {eli  fpiap,  ct.  *" 


pMvvov,  Mt  12")  is  particularly  appropriate  when 
the  nature  of  the  disease  is  remembered,  and  shows 
how  wonderfully  every  incident  was  used  hy  J<~ 
to  illustrate  the  lesson  He  meant  to  teach. 
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very  similar  instance  is  observed  when  He  com- 
pared the  woman  with  the  diseased  spine  to  the 
animal  which,  tied  to  his  stall,  required  to  be  loosed 
therefrom  even  on  the  Sabbath  day  for  his  daily 
watering  (Lk  1315 ;  '  congruenter  hydropieum  ani- 
mali  quod  cecidit  in  puteum  comparavit ;  humore 
enint  laborabat,'  Augustine,  Qucest.  Emnq  ii 
29). 

Litbraturb.— Plummer,  'St.  Luke'  in  Internat.  Crit.  Com 
in  loc. ;  Hastings'  UB  in.  p.  3JS  ;  Trench  and  Taylor  on  Miracles  ■ 
JSneye.  tint.  art. '  Dropsy.'  j_  ]^_  WlLLIS 

DROWNING.— Drowning  never  was  or  could  be 
a  recognized  form  of  capital  punishment  in  so 
poorly  watered  a  country  as  Palestine,  as  it  was  in 
Assyria  and  Babylonia,  It  is  mentioned  in  Mt  IS6 
(||  *lk  9^,  Lk  17-)  as  a  fitting  reward  for  those  who 
'offend  one  of  these  little  ones  which  believe  in 
me.'  The  last  expression  may  either  be  taken 
literally,  or  this  utterance  of  Jesus  may  be  directed 
against  those  who  cause  the  simple  believer  to 
stumble  in  his  faith.  The  Greek  word  kcltolitop- 
rtfac  is  used  by  the  LXX  to  translate  the  Hebrew 
yaa  in  Ex  15*,  and  the  expression  used  by  Jesus 
may  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  drowning  of  the 
Egyptians  in  the  lied  Sea,  or  of  the  adventure  of 
Peter  (Mt  14*),  where  the  same  word  is  employed. 

In  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  drowning  is  the  penalty  for  selling 
beer  too  cheaply  (C.  H.  W.  Johns'  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
Laws,  Contracts,  and  Letters,  p.  62  ff.),  as  well  as  for  more 
serious  offences.  The  keepers  of  the  beer-shops  appear  to  have 
been  women,  and  it  is  curious  that  drownings  seems  to  have 
been  considered,  the  form  of  exeeu  tion.  proper  to  female  criminals. 
In  Moslem  law  as  defined  by  Abu  Hamfah  (d.  767  a.d.),  killing  by 
means  of  drowning  was  not  accounted  murder,  and  no  retalia- 
tion could  be  claimed.  T.  H.  WEIR. 

DRUNKENNESS.— Only  one  explicit  utterance 
of  our  Lord  relating  to  drunkenness  is  recorded  (Lk 
2151).  Elsewhere  He  warns  against  it  indirectly, 
as  in  the  parables  where  He  holds  up  drunken 
servants  to  reprobation  (Mt  24*=  Lk  1245).  But 
His  references  to  the  vice  are  surprisingly  meagre. 
That. must  not  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  the 
contemporary  extent  of  the  evil,  nor  as  indicating 
any  lack  of  concern  on  His  part.  Our  Lord's  atti- 
tude to  the  matter  must  be  estimated  in  view  of 
the  sentiments  and  practices  of  His  times. 

The  habit  of  drinking  to  excess  was  widespread. 
Hebrew  literature  provides  ample  proof  of  famili- 
arity with  its  unvarying  moral  and  social  conse- 
quences. The  scandals  associated  with  the  early 
Christian  love-feasts  (1  Co  llai,  Jude12)  were  doubt- 
less partly  a  recrudescence  of  pre-Christian  practices. 
While  excess  was  unsparingly  condemned  by 
moralists,  moderation  was  uniformly  commended. 
Occasional  maxims  bint  at  the  expediency  of 
abstinence  in  the  interests  of  moral  integrity  and 
personal  security.  But  where  that  is  actually 
practised,  it  is  invariably  the  outcome  of  purely 
religious  impulse.  It  would  seem  that  the  Nazi- 
rites,  the  Rechabites,  and  other  ascetics  realized 
that  indulgence  in  wine  was  inimical  to  spiritual 
life  (cf.  Lk  l15),  or  inexpedient  in  situations  de- 
manding the  highest  possible  personal  purity,  or 
inappropriate  to  persons  of  singular  and  abnormal 
holiness  (cf.  John  the  Baptist,  with  whom  some 
seem  to  have  compared  Jesus  unfavourably,  Lk 
TM).  To  the  ordinary  Jew,  however,  habitual  in- 
dulgence was  a  matter  of  course.  Abstinence 
required  strong  reasons  to  justify  it.  The  Baby- 
lonian Gemara  would  even  seem  to  suggest  that 
abstinence  might  be  a  positive  sin.  'The  Nazirite 
has  sinned  by  denying  himself  wine.'  It  bases  this 
opinion  on  an  arbitrary  and  erroneous  interpreta- 
tion of  Nu  &20  (see  Jewish  Encyc.  art.  '  Drunken- 
ness '). 

Jesus  seems  to  have  adopted  the  prevailing 
popular   attitude.      He    instituted    no    campaign 


against  the  use  of  strong  drink.  He  made  it  no 
part  of  His  mission  to  denounce  indulgence.  He 
Himself  followed  the  ordinary  practices  of  His 
day  both  using  wine  and  giving  His  countenance 
to  festivities  in  which  wine  played  an  important 
part  (cf.  Jn  210).  His  various  references  to  the 
beverage  indicate  that  He  regarded  it  as  a  source 
of  innocent  enjoyment  (cf.  Lk  s30-38-30  7"  178) 
Nevertheless,  that  He  did  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  excess  was  common,  and  that  He  had  an  open 
eye  for  the  obtrusive  evils  of  over-induh'ence  is 
abundantly  evident  from  other  references  as  in  the 
parables.  That  He  did  not  feel  called  upon  to 
command  or  commend  abstinence  in  spite  of  this  is 
partly  to  be  explained,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  that 
drunkenness  was  the  vice  chiefly  of  the  wealthy. 
That  seems  to  be  implicitly  recognized  in  Lk  2134, 
where  it  is  bracketed  with  surfeiting  and  subjec- 
tion to  the  cares  of  this  life,  faults  peculiarly  associ- 
ated with  the  rich  or  well-to-do.  In  the  parable 
of  the  Householder  (Mt  2445-61  =  Lk  12J--ja),  the 
drunken  characters  whom  He  holds  up  to  contempt 
are  servants  of  one  in  high  position,  forming  the 
vintage  of  a  luxurious  household  in  which  creature 
comforts  would  be  plentiful.  In  the  circles  in 
which  Jesus  Himself  principally  moved,  and  to 
which  He  chiefly  appealed,  excess  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  so  common  as  to  call  for  urgent  protest 
or  the  starting  of  a  crusade  against  the  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors. 

Christ's  attitude  to  the  whole  matter  was  deter- 
mined by  the  fundamental  purpose  of  His  mission. 
Drunkenness  in  general  He  regards  as  the  accom- 
paniment and  symptom  of  a  carnal  unregenerate 
state  of  heart,  the  outcome  of  wickedness  that 
defies  restraint.  He  implicitly  recognizes  it  also 
as  strongly  contributory  to  spiritual  demoraliza- 
tion, as  inducing  such  blunting  of  the  spiritual 
sensibilities  and  disabling  of  spiritual  faculty  as 
incapacitate  the  soul  for  the  proper  exercises  of  the 
devout  life,  and  endanger  its  future  by  reducing  it 
to  a,  state  of  unpreparedness  for  the  last  Divine 
catastrophe  (Lk  21Mtr-).  A.  M.  Hunter. 

DUMB.— See  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

DUNG.— See  Agriculture,  p.  39b. 

DUST  (kovioPt6s,  Mt  1014,  Lk  96  10",  Ac  1351  22s3 ; 
xbo%  =  xovs,  Mk  6",  Rev  1819.  The  former  means 
properly  dust  stirred  up  or  blown  about,  as  '  a 
cloud  of  dust';  the  latter  simply  earth  or  soil 
thrown  down  or  raised  in  a  heap.  In  NT  the  two 
words  are  plainly  synonymous). — The  long  droughts 
and  fierce  heat  of  Palestine,  together  with  the  soft- 
ness of  the  limestone  rock— the  prevailing  forma- 
tion— make  for  the  production  of  dust  in  great 
quantities.  In  high  winds  it  penetrates  to  almost 
every  part  of  the  house*.  The  pedestrian  suffers 
much  from  fretting  of  the  feet  by  the  dust,  which 
neither  sandal  nor  shoe  excludes.  This  renders 
necessary,  as  well  as  pleasant,  the  washing  of  the 
feet  when  the  journey  is  done  (Lk  71"). 

An  immemorial  token  of  grief  in  the  East  is  the 
casting  of  dust  upon  the  person,  especially  upon 
the  head,  or  the  laying  of  the  face  in  the  dust ; 
while  of  one  utterly  humbled,  it  is  said  that  he 
'  licks  the  dust.' 

The  throwing  of  dust  in  the  air  is  still  a  not 
uncommon  way  of  expressing  rage,  or  emphasizing 
an  appeal  for  justice.  This  is  probably  meant  to 
show  that  Earth  herself  joins  in  the  petition  for 
redress  of  intolerable  wrongs. 

Our  Lord's  direction  that  '  the  Twelve '  should 
shake  oft'  the  dust  of  the  cities  that  rejected  their 
message,  derived  special  significance  from  Jewish 
teaching.  The  very  dust  of  a  heathen  road  was 
held  to  produce  defilement.     To  shake  off  the  dust 
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of  their  feet,  as  a  testimony  against  house  or  city, 
meant  that  it  had  passed  under  the  ban  of  their 
Lord,  and  the  symbolic  act  proclaimed  that '  nought 
of  the  cursed  thing'  clave  to  them.  '  In  this  sense 
anything  that  clave  to  a  person  was  metaphori- 
cally called  "the  dust,"  as,  e.g.,  "the  dust  of  an  evil 
tongue,"  "the  dust  of  usury";  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  "dust  to  idolatry  "  meant  to  cleave  to  it 
(Edcrsheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah, 
vol.  i.  p.  644).  The  modern  Oriental,  if  asked  re- 
garding any  questionable  business,  will  daintily  grip 
the  lapel  of  his  robe  or  tunic  and  gently  shake  it, 
turning  aside  his  head  as  if  he  should  say,  '  Not 
even  the  dust  of  that  transaction  has  touched  me.' 
\V.  EWING. 

DUTY.— In  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  'duty' 
is  the  correlate  of  '  ought.'  *  What  I  ought  to  be, 
to  do,  to  feel,  that  is  my  duty.  So  the  word  covers 
the  whole  content  of  the  moral  ideal.  But  both  to 
the  plain  man  and  to  the  philosopher  duty  usually 
has  a  narrower  significance ;  and  this  we  must 
make  clear  before  we  can  trace  the  relation  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  to  the  conception  of  duty. 

Our  type  of  duty  is  the  soldier  who  kept  guard 
at  his  post  when  Herculaneum  was  overwhelmed 
by  lava  and  ashes.  His  station  in  life  prescribed 
an  action ;  and  he  fulfilled  it.  What  his  motives 
were  we  do  not  ask ;  we  do  not  inquire  how  he 
felt  in  the  execution  of  his  task,  or  what  manner 
of  man  he  was.  He  did  what  he  was  commanded  ; 
he  did  his  duty.  A  man's  duty,  then,  at  any  time 
is  the  action  determined  by  his  station  in  life.  He 
stands  under  a  rule,  which  he  must  obey  and  apply. 
Such  obedience  does  not,  however,  cover  the  highest 
moral  excellence.  Two  men  both  do  their  duty, 
say,  to  the  poor ;  but  the  one  is  hard,  unsym- 
pathetic, the  other  benevolent ;  the  one  is  just,  the 
other  full  of  charity.  Although  in  point  of  duty 
they  do  not  ditt'er,  we  feel  that  the  latter  is  a  better 
man  than  the  former  ;  for  he  stands  nearer  to  the 
ideal  of  goodness.     This  is  the  popular  view. 

But  among  the  ancients  the  Stoics,  and  in  modern 
times  Kant,  have  judged  differently.  They  ex- 
clude the  emotions,  and  measure  moral  worth  by 
the  degree  to  which  duty,  and  duty  alone,  is  the 
motive  of  action.  No  man  is  good  unless  he  obeys 
the  law,  simply  because  it  is  the  law.  Duty  for 
duty's  sake  is  their  watchword.  '  The  sage,'  says 
Seneca,t  'will  succour,  will  do  good,  for  he  is  born 
to  assist  his  fellow,  to  labour  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind ;  but  he  will  feel  no  pity.  ...  It  is  only 
diseased  eyes  that  grow  moist  in  beholding  tears  in 
other  eyes,  as  it  is  no  true  sympathy,  but  only 
weakness  of  nerves,  that  leads  some  to  laugh 
when  others  laugh,  or  to  yawn  when  others  yawn.' 
Kant  J:  argues  in  a  similar  way,  but  with  greater 
depth  and  sincerity,  that  philanthropic  action  has 
true  moral  worth  only  if  done  by  a  man  whose 
temperament  is  cold  and  indifferent  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  others,  not  from  inclination,  but  from  duty, 
simply  because  he  respects  the  law  under  which  he 
stands.  Further,  the  moral  judgment  is  directed 
not  to  what  is  done,  but  to  what  the  agent  in- 
tended to  do,  to  what  he  has  willed  and  taken 
every  means  in  his  power  to  bring  about.  But 
even  this  needs  qualification.  Kant  holds  that  we 
must  have  out  of  account  the  content  of  what  is 
willed,   and  simply  inquire  whether    the    law  is 

Tp^V™^  *duty'  occurs  °°ly  once  in  the  Gospels,  when 
uW £  -^  ^^P^fitable  servants  those  who  have  only 
done  what  it  was  their  duty  to  do  <Lk  1710).     The  word  in  tn* 

ev£»«*h1'^'  a  e  Jvhlch  is  twice  used  in  J"  (1314  1»7)  to 
m™ H  ?a  °f  ouShtness  or  moral  obligation  (EV  ' ought'), 

KTS'rt  by  »*  For  e*a™l>les  *  th^  use  of 
181  eu       Fn?Y ?«"  ^miC  of  Jesus  see  Mt  &*«  25^7,  Lk  12™ 

and  (•n,,iiSaverg,"uC)IOn  "  ^  "^  ""  CK™r 

I  £en^a-  *  Cl"»l-  "■  «  ;  contrast  .In  11  ■'•. 
1  Com  3  "  °f  ElhiCH  <Abbott'8  f  ■  PP-  M -16) ;  contrast 
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obeyed  just  because  it  is  the  law.  And  so  we 
reach  the  bare  conception  of  duty  for  duty's  sake 
and  find  the  moral  law  reduced  to  the  mere  form  of 
universality.  The  flesh  and  blood  of  goodness  have 
vanished,  and  we  are  left  with  the  spectre  of  a  law 
characterized  only  by  the  admission  of  no  exceptions. 

But  no  one  can  rest  satisfied  with  an  abstrac- 
tion. Kant,  therefore,  restores  content  to  the 
idea  of  duty  by  throwing  into  the  form  of  Law 
Universal  the  various  kinds  of  action  which  Society 
enjoins  or  forbids.  Thus  we  receive  a  code  of 
moral  laws,  each  demanding  unconditional  obedi- 
ence. But  this  is  not  always  possible.  Conflicts 
of  'duties'  will  from  time  to  time  appear,  not  in 
the  sense  that  Duty  issues  conflicting  commands 
(for  under  any  given  circumstances  only  one  action 
can  be  right),  but  in  the  sense  that  one  of  two 
normal  lines  of  conduct  must  overcome  and  contra- 
dict the  other.  Thus  arise  the  problems  that  have 
exercised  casuists  and  made  real  tragedies.  Am  I 
to  refuse  either  to  kill  my  fellow-men  or  to  defend 
my  country  ?  Am  I  to  tell  a  lie,  or  to  become  the 
accomplice,  however  unwilling,  in  the  murder  of 
my  friend  ?  *  Such  problems  are  inevitable  and 
insoluble,  if  we  conceive  duty  as  a  group  of  co- 
ordinate and  absolute  laws  of  action.  Conflicts 
must  ensue  in  the  application  of  such  laws,  once 
the  ideal  system  of  moral  relations  on  which  they 
are  based  fails  to  correspond  point  for  point  with 
the  actual  system  in  which  they  claim  realization. 
But  the  world  is  full  of  imperfection  and  sin,  and 
every  man  has  sinned  and  is  weak.  Consequently 
the  only  possible  choice  may  often  lie  between  two 
lines  of  conduct,  both  of  which  are  ideally  wrong. 

Moreover,  if  the  moral  ideal  is  expressed  as  a 
code  of  rules  of  action,  morality  tends  to  become 
no  more  than  the  rigid  observance  of  ceremonies 
that  characterized  the  Pharisee.  Life  hardens  into 
conventionality,  if  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  doing 
rather  than  on  being.  We  do  not  deny  that  char- 
acter must  express  itself  in  action ;  that  charity 
without  works  is  a  contradiction  ;  that  the  good 
will  cannot  be  formed  save  by  doing  good.  But 
deeds  are  particular,  and  relative  to  time  and 
place  ;  and  an  ethical  code  which  prescribes  or 
forbids  particular  acts  not  only  loses  touch  with 
real  life,  but  diverts  the  attention  from  the  spirit 
to  the  letter.  In  the  same  way  the  institutions 
by  which  a  man's  station  and  duties  are  determined 
tend  also  to  become  rigid  and  conventional. 

Now  Jesus  Christ  did  not  promulgate  a  new 
code  of  morals  ;  nor  did  He  do  more  than  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  new  society.  Had  He  instituted 
a  definite  social,  political,  or  ecclesiastical  order, 
or  prescribed  a  scheme  of  duties  for  His  followers, 
the  gospel  would  have  possessed  for  Ethics  only 
an  historical  interest,  instead  of  affording,  as  it 
does,  principles  by  which  we  may  criticise  every 
action  and  reform  every  institution.  The  words 
and  works  of  Jesus  are  a  well  of  living  water, 
from  which  all  men  of  whatever  time  or  nation 
may  drink.  We  do  not  disparage  organizations 
and  codes  of  duty.  They  are  essential  to  the 
realization  of  any  human  ideal  ;  and  it  is  the  part 
of  practical  Christianity  to  work  out  the  gospel  m 
a  moral,  social,  and  religious  order,  appropriate  to 
the  needs  of  each  generation.  In  order  to  use 
ideas  we  must  crystallize  them  ;  but  in  the  process 
they  become  half-truths.  The  life  of  Jesus  alone 
abides  as  the  truth,  reflected  and  refracted  on  the 
broken  surface  of  the  river  of  time. 

We  must,  however,  qualify  what  has  been  said  in  two  respect*. 
Jesus  guarded  the  sanctuary  of  the  family  by  the  most  f"1"^/™ 
regulation  of  divorce.  This  was  natural ;  for  the  family  is  tne 
foundation-stone  of  the  fabric  of  society.  Where  it  does  nos 
remain  pure  and  undefiled,  to  nourish  love  and  duty,  wve 
nation  becomes  corrupt  at  its  source.  Again,  Jesus  in9ticuw« 
the   Holv   Sacraments,  by  which  we  may  participate  in  n» 


*  Op.  cit.  pp.  361-365. 
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living  Body  and  Blood,  i.e.  in  His  Life  and  Spirit,  to  cleanse  our 
-hearts,  to  renew  our  wills,  and  to  illuminate  our  minds  with 
the  vision  of  Truth. 

Nothing  can  be  gained  by  attempting  to  sum- 
marize the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  is  enough  to 
emphasize  three  points.  ° 

1.  Jesus  turns  the  judgment  and  attention  from 
the  outward  act  to  the  inward  motive,  to  the 
thought  and  feeling  from  which  the  act  springs. 
'Ye  nave  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old 
time,  Thou  slialt  not  commit  adultery  :  but  I  say 
unto  you,  That  whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to 
lust  after  her  hath  committed  adultery  with  her 
already  in  his  heart'  (Mt5-7f-).  A  standard  such 
as  this  must  shatter  the  Pharisaic  complacency 
that  accompanies  the  outward  observance  of  a 
code  of  duties. 

2.  In  the  same  way  Jesus  lays  stress  on  bchnj, 
not  doing,  on  chanut-r,  not  action.  Blessed  are 
the  meek,  the  merciful,  the  pure  in  heart,  the  for- 
giving, they  which  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness. Not  that  deeds  are  unimportant  or  un- 
necessary. Far  from  it.  But  the  vital  tiling  is 
the  loill.  So  Jesus  transcends  the  point  of  view  of 
the  casuist.  In  the  Christian  ideal  there  are  no 
contradictions.  In  the  Gospels  there  is  no  delicate 
balancing  of  considerations  and  consequences. 

3.  Jesus  subordinates  the  love  of  our  neighbour 


to  the  love  of  God  It  is  often  said  that  the  Second 
Commandment  •  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh  W™ 
thyself  is  an  adequate  expression  of  the  ultimate 
principle  of  morality.  But  the  self  that  we  ovo 
may  be  an  unworthy  self,  perhaps  even  „  sensual 
self  If  so,  wo  shal  carry  this  conception  into  the 
treatment  of  our  neighbour.  There  is  much  rood 
matured  vice  in  the  world.  And  apart  from  this, 
:  fashionable  philanthropy  is  too  often  dominated 
!  by  an  ideal  of  mere  comfort.  That  is  why  well 
meant  efforts  at  social  improvement  not  seldom 
end  in  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  To  avoid 
this,  altruism  must  draw  its  inspiration  from  true 
rrlirjion.  It  must  seek  illumination  from  God,  and 
in  His  light  interpret  the  duty  towards  other  men 
In  other  words,  the  love  of  God,  as  He  is  seen  and 
known  in  Christ  Jesus,  creates  a  new  ideal  of  duty 
both  in  relation  to  ourselves  and  our  neighbour, 
l'nially,  the  Christian  motive  is  not  the  abstract 
conception  of  duty  for  duty's  sake,  but  charity 
the  pure  love  of  the  full,  concrete,  and  perfect 
ideal  of  humanity,  realized  for  all  time  in  the 
Person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Literature.— Kant's  Theory  of  Ethics,  tr.  by  T.  K  Abbott  ■ 
T.  H.  Green,  Prole'iouiena  to  Ethics  (esp.  bit.  iii )  •  F  h' 
Bradley,  Ethical  Studies  (Essay  iv.) ;  H.  Sidgwiek,  Methods  of 
Ethics,  bk.  in.;  Newman  Smyth,  Christian  Ethics-  Goro  Tin 
Senium  on  the  Mount,  Ai  j    JE!(KINS0N. 
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EAGLE.— See  Animals,  p.  65b. 


EAR. — Of  the  Greek  words  translated  'ear'  in 
EV,  two  {ibrdpiov,  toTtov)  refer  exclusively  to  the 
bodily  organ,  and  occur  only  in  connexion  with 
the  case  of  Malchns  (Mk  14",  Jn  18lu-aG,  Mt  2651, 
Lk  2251).  In  Mt  2814  the  rendering  is  simply  a 
paraphrase.  In  Mk  7:t5  (d«oai)  'his  hearing'  would 
be  more  exact.  In  all  other  instances  the  word  oCs 
occurs,  and  is  used  :  ( 1 )  literally,  to  denote  '  the  ear ' 
(Mt  1027,  Mk  T33  818,  Lk  l44  12J  2250),  or  (by  trans- 
ference) '  the  range  of  hearing'  (Lk  4-');  but  more 
frequently  (2)  figuratively,  to  denote  a  spiritual 
faculty  symbolized  by  the  natural  ear  (Mt  ll15 
13y-  wiw*i.w.«  Mk  4lj[  -J,  Lk  a8!)4-1  14M).  The  de- 
finitive passages  for  this  use  are  Mt  133'-3,  Mk  42"-\ 
Lk  85"15,  where  it  forms  the  underlying  subject  of 
Christ's  first  parable,  'the  Sower,'  a  parable  con- 
cluded in  each  account  by  the  phrase,  'He  that 
hath  ears  (to  hear)  let  him  hear.'  Indeed,  the 
general  principle  of  speaking  in  parables  is  in  these 
passages  connected  with  'cars  dull  of  hearing' 
(Mt  1313-15).  Christ  is  speaking  in  reference  to 
'mysteries'  (Mt  13",  Mk  4",  LkS10),  that  is,  Divine 
truths  not  necessarily  puzzling  in  themselves,  but 
undiscoverable  by  man  apart  from  a  revelation  of 
them  (see  Moule  on  Kph  lu  33'fi,  cf.  also  1  Co  27"10). 
When  these  have  been  revealed  to  him,  man  has 
the  power  to  recognize  their  truth,  fitness,  and 
necessity  (see  Westcott  on  He  21U  7-'!),  in  proportion 
as  he  is  determined  to  do  the  Divine  will  (Jn  717 
8W"").  This  faculty  of  recognizing  the  voice  of 
truth  and  (as  it  were)  vibrating  to  its  utterance  is 
fitly  referred  to  by  Christ  as  a  spiritual  '  ear.' 


Literature.  — Grimm  -  Thayer,    s.v. 


F.  S.   IlANKEX. 


EARTHLY  AND  HEAVENLY  (^^ftos^roupdi-ios). 
—The  Gr.  words  are  found  in  the  Gospels  only  in 
Jn  312  [4wovpdvtos,  however,  occurs  as  a  variant 
reading  (TR)  in  Mt  1835,  where  some  critical  editors 


prefer  oupAviot],  in  Christ's  conversation  with  Nico- 
demus, and  are  best  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the 
context.  The  attempt  made  by  some  commentators 
to  explain  them  by  collating  passages  where  the 
same  or  similar  words  occur,  yields  no  satisfactory 
result,  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  these  passages 
being  so  different  from  their  meaning  in  Jn  312. 

It  is  evident  from  the  conversation  with  Nico- 
dennis  that  the  contrast  drawn  by  Christ  between 
things  earthly  and  filings  heavenly  was  not  »  con- 
trast between  things  natural  and  things  super- 
natural, or  things  physical  and  things  spiritual,  or 
things  easily  understood  and  things  unsearchable 
and  profound,  or  things  belonging  to  the  present 
and  things  belonging  to  the  future  economy,  m- 
things  moral  in  which  faith  is  active  and  things 
heavenly  where  it  is  passive  (de  Wette).  It  was  a 
contrast  between  truths  which  were  within  the 
range  of  religious  experience,  and  which  should 
therefore  have  been  within  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  Nicodemus — '  a  master  of  Israel,' 
and  truths  pertaining  to  the  gospel  which  were, 
for  the  time  being,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  re- 
ligious consciousness.  The  earthly  things  were 
those  of  which  Christ  had  been  speaking,— the 
necessity  and  mystery  and  reality  of  the  new 
birth,— and  also,  "as  Godet  rightly  infers  from  v.1- 
(note  use  of  plural  instead  of  singular  in  address- 
ing Nicodemus),  the  truths  previously  preached  by 
Christ.  These  were  all  of  a  m oral-religious  char- 
acter, and  could  he  known  and  verified  by  the 
spiritually-minded.  The  heavenly  things  were 
those  which  were  to  be  revealed  to  men  through 
the  completed  redemptive  work  of  Christ.  Their 
nature  may  be  gathered  from  v.13ff-.  The  Divinity 
and  the  atoning  death  of  Christ,  God's  eternal 
love,  and  salvation  by  faith,  are  indicated  there  as 
being  among  the  heavenly  things. 

Litkrati'RB. — Besides  the  CVmim.  on  St.  John,  esp.  Whitelaw 
and  Godet,  see  Cremer's  and  Grimm -Thayer's  Lex.  s.vv.  ;  E.  if. 
Hall,  Discourses,  92  ;  D.  Wright,  Power  of  an  Endless  Life,  153 ; 
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J  H  Jowett,  Thirsting  for  the  Springs,  64 ;  Expos.  Times,  xii. 
{1SOOJ&0.  MORISON  BRYCE. 

EARTHQUAKE.— Palestine  abounds  in  traces  of 
seismic  and  volcanic  action.  From  the  region  of 
the  Dead  Sea  northward  along  the  Jordan  valley 
and  as  far  as  Damascus  the  whole  country  must 
have  been  visited  by  tremendous  earthquakes  in 
prehistoric  ages.  Mention  of  several  is  made  in 
the  OT,  sometimes  coupled  with  significant  re- 
ference to  serious  disaster  and  widespread  alarm 
caused  by  them  {1  S  1415,  Am  1>,  Zee  U6  etc.). 
Regarded  as  supernatural  visitations,  signs  of  the 
times,  they  produced  a  deep  impression. 

Five  times  in  the  Gospels  the  noun  iri.iru.it  (fr.  «.'*,  'to  shake') 
i3  used  ol  an  earthquake  (Mt  21?  27&*  253,  Mk  13*,  Lk  21"),  and 
once  (Mt  275')  the  idea  is  expressed  by  the  phrase  q  y>i  itn,<rO*> 
(EV  'the  earth  did  quake').  In  LXX  ««■/*«  (or  trvurfur/M;)  is 
employed  to  render  e'jn  of  the  original.  Though  specifically 
applied  to  an  earthquake,  eur/tit  properly  has  a  wider  connota- 
tion ;  thus  in  Mt  8^  it  is  used  of  a  tempest  (<ra<r,<4i,-  piy*;  lyiuro 
t,  t%  BaXaa-a-ri).  Hence  Alford  thinks  that  in  Mt28-it  denotes 
not  an  earthquake,  but  the  'shock'  produced  by  the  rolling 
away  of  the  stone  from  the  sepulchre. 

1.  Recorded  earthquakes.— Oi  these  there  are 
two,  namely,  the  earthquakes  at  the  Crucifixion 
and  the  Resurrection  (Mt  275U54  28=).  The  his- 
toricity of  these  earthquakes  is  disputed,  tit. 
Matthew  alone  mentions  them  ;  St.  Mark  (1533-38) 
and  St.  Luke  (2344f-),  in  agreement  with  St.  Matthew 
in  regard  to  ttie  darkness  and  the  rending  of  the  veil, 
apparently  know  nothing  of  an  earthquake  at  the 
Crucifixion  [the  Fourth  Gospel  has  no  allusion  to 
any  of  the  portents],  and  they  are  equally  silent 
in  the  case  of  the  Resurrection.  Plummer  ('St. 
Luke'  in  Intemat.  Crit.  Com.)  quotes  a  state- 
ment in  the  Gemara  that  some  forty  years  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  heavy  gates  of 
the  temple  were  mysteriously  flung  open  about 
midnight  at  the  Passover  ;  but  it  would  seem  that 
sufficient  evidence  of  earthquake  shocks  being  felt 
in  or  near  Jerusalem  at  the  date  in  question  is 
wanting.  Probably  a  legendary  element  must  be 
recognized  in  the  passages  under  consideration. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  circumstance  narrated  is  *  not  in  itself  in- 
credible '  (Cary,  Synop.  Gospels).  Earthquakes  are 
frequently  accompanied  by  a  '  strange,  bewildering 
darkness  (Plumptre,  Bibl.  Studies),  and  if  shocks 
did  then  take  place  they  would  naturally  be 
interpreted  of  the  'sympathy  of  nature.'  (Cf. 
Corn,  a  Lap.  ;  'The  earth,  which  trembled  with 
horror  at  the  deatli  of  Christ,  as  it  were  leaped 
with  joy  at  the  Resurrection '). 

2.  Predicted  earthq>ta?c?s.—Mt  247,  Mk  138,  Lk 
21".  The  question  arises,  Do  the  Synoptists  here 
preserve  ipsissima  verba  of  our  Lord  ?  It  must  be 
remembered  that  'a  generation  and  a,  half  . 
had  pass:d  between  the  events  and  the  telling  of 
the  tale'  (F.  C.  Burkitt) ;  hence  a  possibility  that 
the  eschatological  discourses  as  reported  are 
coloured  hy  events  which  had  already  taken  place 
when  the  narratives  were  compiled.  On  the 
assumption  that  the  predictions  were  uttered  by 
Jesus,  account  should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  clothed  in  the  language  of  current 
Messianic  expectation.  The  setting  up  of  the 
Kingdom  was  at  hand  ;  it  would  be  consequent  on 
that  national  disaster  which,  looming  in  the  near 
future,  would  be  presaged  by  phenomena  in  which 
men  saw  the  dread  precursors  of  catastrophe.  And 
tins  actually  came  about :  between  the  Crucifixion 
and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  earthquake 
was  frequent ;  the  earth  was  a  prey  to  the  most 
violent  convulsions  (Godet,  St.  Mat.  p.  149  ;  Renan, 
L  Antichrist,  ch.  xiv.). 

LiTKaATtTRK  -Gilbert  Students  Life  of  Jesus ;  Schiirer, 
C«f'<T,*  ]' lde*;  Gould,  'St.  Mark'  in  Internal.  Crit.  Com.- 
uirj.    The  Synoptic  Gospels'  in  Internal.  Handbooks  to  NT. 

H.  L.  Jackson. 
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EATING  AND  DRINKING.-Eating  and  drink- 
ing are  occasionally  referred  to  in  the  Gospels  as 
acts  expressive  of  men's  ordinary  life.  The  simple 
natural  life  of  Jesus  was  thus  contrasted  with  the 
austere  ways  of  the  Baptist  (Mt  11]9,  Lk  7W).  The 
servant  waits  till  the  master  has  eaten  and  drunken 
and  afterwards  he  eats  and  drinks  (Lk  17s) ;  in  the 
days  of  Noah  men  went  on  eating  and  drinking 
heedless  of  the  coming  flood  (Lk  IT"- M) ;  and  the 
rich  fool  still  says  to  his  soul,  'Take  thine  ease 
eat,  drink,  be  merry'  (Lk  1219).  The  careless  self- 
indulgence  of  the  servant  who,  in  his  lord's  absence 
began  to  eat  and  drink  with  the  drunken  (Mt  244"' 
Lk  1245)  is  condemned  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  that  over  anxiety  which  keeps 
saying,  'What  shall  we  eat?  or  What  shall  we 
drink?  or  Wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed?' (Mt 
6«-w,  Lk  1222;M).  The  scribes  and  Pharisees  com- 
plained that  Jesus  ate  and  drank  with  publicans 
and  sinners  (Lk  530),  which  was  His  glory :  and  it 
will  be  the  glory  of  those  who  continue  with  Him 
in  His  temptations  that  they  will  eat  and  drink  at 
His  table  in  His  Kingdom  (Lk  2230).  See  Bread, 
Cup,  Fasting,  Food,  Lord's  Supper,  Meals, 
Wine. 

EBER  (AV  Heber). — The  eponymous  ancestor  of 
the  Hebrews ;  named  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  as 
given  in  Lk.  (3M). 

EBIONISM. — It  would  be  going  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  Dictionary  to  enter  with  any  fulness  into  a 
discussion  of  the  obscure  and  elusive  subject  of 
Ebionism  as  it  meets  us  in  its  varying  forms  in 
the  history  of  the  early  Church.  What  immedi- 
ately concerns  us  is  its  bearing  upon  certain  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  origin  of  the  Gospels  and 
the  history  and  person  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself. 
But  as  these  questions  cannot  properly  be  handled 
till  we  have  determined  what  we  are  to  under- 
stand by  Ebionism,  a  brief  treatment  of  the  general 
subject  appears  to  be  necessary. 

i.  Who  and  what  were  the  Ebionites?— The 
name  Ebionites  fEiSibwatot),  it  is  generally  agreed, 
is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  'ebyonim  cni'?*  '  the 
poor.'  *  It  seems  most  probable  that  originally  this 
name,  like  Nazarenes  (Ac  245),  was  applied  to  all 
Christians ;  but  whether  it  was  first  adopted  by 
the  followers  of  Christ  themselves  or  given  them 
by  others  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  compara- 
tive poverty  of  the  great  mass  or  Christians  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Church,  especially  in  Jerusalem, 
where  the  name  doubtless  arose,  might  lead  to  its 
being  used  by  outsider*  as  a  term  of  contempt. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem 
may  themselves  have  adopted  it  because  of  the 
spiritual  associations  with  which  'the  poor1  (□'ji'^K, 
wrj,  o'H  are  referred  to  in  the  OT  (e.g.  Ps  34a  69" 
72ls,  Is  11*  1433  29,B ;  cf.  S.  R.  Driver,  art.  'Poor' 
in  Hastings'  DB ;  G.  A.  Smith,  Isaiah,  vol.  i.  ch. 
xxix.  'God's  Poor'),  and  the  blessings  pronounced 
upon  them  by  Jesus  Himself  (Lk  620,  Mt  53).  If  it 
was  first  given  as  a  name  of  reproach,  it  could 
very  easily  and  naturally  be  accepted  as  a  name  of 
honour.f 

*  Certain  of  the  Fathers  attempt  to  derive  the  name  from  a 
supposed  founder  called  Ebion,  who  is  said  to  have  spread  nis 
doctrines  among  the  Christians  who  fled  to  Pella  after  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  (Tertullian.  de  pressor.  Hteret.  33 ;  Epiphamus, 
Heer.  xxx.  1,  2).  But  though  Hilgenfeld  has  laboured  to  give 
historical  reality  to  the  figure  of  Ebion  (Ketzerpesch.  pp.  422-424 J, 
modern  scholars  have  practically  agreed  that  he  has  only  a 
mythical  existence  (Harnack,  Hist,  of  Dogma,  i.  299;  Uhlnorn 
in  PRE*  v.  126).  A.     .     tllo 

t  It  is  a  later  idea,  evidently  suggested  by  antipathy  to  cne 
low  Christoloeical  ideas  with  which  Ebionism  had  come  to  oe 
identified,  that  leads  Origen  (c.  Celt.  ii.  1,  de  Princip.  iv.  i.  m 
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After  the  name  'Christian'  (ei.  Ac  11M)  had 
become  the  general  designation  for  the  disciples  of 
Christ, 'Ebionites' appears  to  have  been  reserved 
as  a  distinctive  title  tor  Jewish  as  distinguished 
from  Gentile  Christians  ('Epiuwaioi  xpW*Ttfaw  o! 
&ird  'lovdaiwv  tov  'Itjctow  ws  X/hgtAv  irapaSe^dfifyot, 
Origen,  c.  Cels,  ii.  1),  but  specifically  for  those 
Jewish  Christians  who,  in  some  degree  more  or 
less  pronounced,  sought  to  maintain  as  essential 
to  Christianity  the  now  obsolete  forms  of  the  OT 
religion  (the  Fathers  from  the  2nd  to  the  4th  cent. 
passim).  Thus  Ebionism  becomes  a  synonym  for 
Jewish  Christianity  in  its  antithesis  to  the  uni- 
versalism  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  it  is  in  this 
broad  and  yet  pretty  definite  sense  that  the  word 
is  properly  to  De  employed  (Harnack,  I.e.  i.  28!) ; 
Uhlhorn,  /.c.  ibid.).  It  is  true  that  in  the  4th  cent, 
we  find  Jerome  using  the  two  names  Nazarenes 
and  Ebionites  in  speaking  of  the  Jewish  Christians, 
with  whom  he  had  become  well  acquainted  in 
Palestine  (Ep.  ad  August,  cxxii.  13),  and  this  has 
led  some  to  suppose  that  he  is  making  a  distinc- 
tion between  two  entirely  different  sects(so  especi- 
ally Zahn,  Kanonsgcsvh.  ii.  648  H.) ;  but  it  is  now 
generally  held  that  in  this  case  he  was  really 
using  two  names  for  the  same  thing,  and  that 
'Nazarenes'  and  'Ebionites'  are  both  general 
designations  for  Jewish  Christians  as  such  (Har- 
nack, I.e.  p.  301  ;  cf.  Uhlhorn's  art.  'Ebionites'  in 
Schaff-Herzog,  Encycl.  of  Rcl.  Knowledge,  with 
his  later  art.  *  Ebioniten '  in  PRE2). 

While,  however,  it  seems  impossible  to  distin- 
guish between  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites,  and  im- 
proper in  this  connexion  to  think  of  a  separation 
into  clear-cut  sects,  there  were  undoubtedly  differ- 
ences of  tendency  within  the  general  sphere  of 
Ebionism.  From  the  first  a  stricter  and  a  more 
liberal  party  is  to  be  discerned  (the  oi  SittoI  'E/Skiipclioi 
of  Origen,  c.  Cels.  v.  61),  corresponding  in  some 
measure  to  the  cleavage  which  emerged  in  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem  (Ac  151"211) — a  Pharisaic  party 
which  held  the  Law  to  be  essential  even  for  Gentile 
Christians,  and  a  party  of  broader  mind,  which, 
while  clinging  to  the  Law  for  themselves,  did  not 
seek  to  impose  it  upon  their  Gentile  brethren 
(Justin,  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  47).  Finally,  with  the  rise 
of  the  Gnostic  heresy,  a  Gnostic  or  syncretistic 
type  of  Jewish  Christianity  makes  its  appearance, 
to  which  the  name  of  fibionism  is  still  applied 
(Epiphanius,  Hcer.  xxx.  1).  This  Gnostic  Ebionism 
itself  assumes  various  forms.  It  already  meets  us 
within  the  NT  in  the  false  doctrine  which  St.  Paul 
opposes  in  Colossians,  and  in  the  teaching  of 
Cerinthus  to  which  St.  John  replies  in  his  First 
Epistle.  At  a  later  period  it  is  represented  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Elkesaites,  who  combined  their 
Ebionism  with  influences  drawn  from  the  Oriental 
heathen  world  (Epiphanius,  Heer.  xix.  2,  xxx.  1  ; 
Hippolytus,  Philos.  lx.  13). 

ii.  The  Ebionite  Gospels.  —  As  against  the 
Tubingen  school,  which  held  that  primitive  Chris- 
tianity was  itself  Ebionism,  and  which  took,  in 
consequence,  a  highly  exaggerated  view  of  the 
influence  of  Ebionitic  thought  upon  the  history 
and  the  literature  of  the  early  Church,  it  is  now  ad- 
mitted by  nearly  all  modern  scholars  that  there 
are  no  writings  within  the  Canon  of  the  NT  which 
come  to  us  directly  from  this  circle.  On  the  other 
hand,  two  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Gospel  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles  (otherwise  known  as  the  Gospel 
of  the  Ebionites),  are  immediate  products  of  the 
Jndaeo-Christian  spirit— the  former  representing 
Ebionism  in  its  earlier  and  simpler  type,  and  the 

and  Eusebius  (HE  iii.  27)  to  treat  the  name  as  derived  from  the 
'poverty'  of  the  Ehionites  in  intelligence  and  knowledge  of 
Seripture,  and  espedallv  from  the  'beggarly"  quality  of  their 
Christology. 


latter  that  syncretistic  form  of  Jewish  Christi- 
anity winch  afterwards  sprang  up  through  contact 
with  Gnosticism  (see  Gospels  [Apocryphal!  • 
and  artt.  'Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews'  and 
'Apocryphal  Gospels'  in  Hastings'  DB,  Extra 
Vol).  The  extant  fragments  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
Iwclve  Apostles  ^v  that  its  value  is  quite  seeon- 
dary  and  that  the  author  has  simply  compiled  it 
from  the  Canonical,  and  especially  from  the  Syn- 
optic Gospels,  adapting  it  at  the  same  time  to  the 
views  and  practices  of  Gnostic  Ebionism  Much 
more  interest  and  importance  attach  to  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  We  have  refer- 
ences to  it,  for  the  most  part  respectful  and  sym- 
pathetic, in  the  writings  of  Clement,  Origen, 
Eusebius,  and,  above  all,  Jerome  ;  while  several 
valuable  fragments  of  it  have  been  preserved  for 
us  in  the  pages  of  Epiphanius.  Eusebius  (HE  iii 
25,  27)  and  Jerome  (Com.  on  Mt  1213)  both  testify 
that  this  was  the  Gospel  used  by  the  Ebionites, 
and  it  is  the  latter  who  gives  it  its  name  of 
the  '  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews '  {secundum 
Hcbrojos).  The  numerous  references  in  the  Fathers 
to  this  work,  and  the  extant  fragments  them- 
selves, if  they  do  not  justify  Harnack's  state- 
ment that  Jewish-Christian  (i.e.  Ebionite)  sources 
lie  at  the  basis  of  our  Synoptic  Gospels  (Hist,  of 
Dogma,  i.  295),  lend  some  weight  to  the  idea  that 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  document,  so  far 
from  being  altogether  secondary,  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  indications  of  an  early  Aramaic  tradi- 
tion, which  still  held  its  own  among  the  '  Hebrews  ' 
after  the  growing  universal  ism  of  the  Church  had 
left  it  behind  (sec  Prof.  Allan  Menzies  in  Hastings' 
DB,  Extra  Vol.  343"). 

iii.  Ebionism  and  the  Canonical  Gospels.— 
Apart  from  the  existence  of  special  Ebionite  Gos- 
pels, the  idea  has  been  common,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  that  certain  of  the  Canonical 
Gospels  owe  something  of  their  substance  or 
their  form  to  the  positive  or  negative  influence 
of  Ebionite  sources  or  Ebionite  surroundings. 
(1)  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. — Jerome,  who  testi- 
fies, as  we  nave  seen,  to  the  fact  that  the  Jewish 
Christians  of  Palestine  had  a  Gospel  of  their  own 
(secundum  Hebrwos),  also  tells  us  that  this  Gospel 
was  regarded  by  many  as  Matthwi  aiithcnticum, 
i.e.  the  original  of  Matthew  (Com.  on  Mt  1213) ; 
and  on  one  occasion  refers  to  a  copy  of  it  which 
he  himself  had  seen  and  translated  as  though  he 
believed  it  to  be  the  original  Hebrew  (ipsum 
Hebraicum)  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  (dc  Viris 
Jlhtst.  ii.  3).  Irenreus,  two  centuries  earlier,  says 
that  the  Ebionites  use  only  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
(I.  xxvi.  2) ;  a  statement  which  points,  at  all  events, 
to  this,  that  even  in  his  time  the  Jewish  Christians 
of  Syria  attached  themselves  to  a  particular  Gos- 
pel, and  that  between  that  Gospel  and  St.  Matthew 
the  Apostle  a  close  connexion  was  believed  to  exist. 
Irenreus  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  apparently  confounded  that  work  with  the 
Canonical  Matthew.  But  when  his  statement  is 
taken  together  with  those  of  Jerome,  very  interest- 
ing questions  are  raised  as  to  the  origin  and  con- 
nexions of  the  Synoptical  Gospels,  and  of  the  First 
Gospel  in  particular,  with  the  result  that  in  modern 
theories  upon  this  subject  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews  has  played  an  important  role.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here  upon  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  questions  thus  raised  (see  Gospels). 
But  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  whole  trend  of 
recent  scholarship  is  unfavourable  to  the  views  of 
those  who  would  make  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  either  the  '  Ur-Matthjeus '  itself  or  an 
expanded  edition  of  it,  some  grounds  can  be  alleged 
for  thinking  that  it  represents  an  early  Aramaic 
tradition  of  the  Gospel  story  which  was  in  exist- 
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ence  when  the  author  of  Canonical  Matthew  wrote 
his  book,  and  upon  which  to  some  extent  he  may 
have  drawn, —a  tradition  which  would  naturally  be 
more  Jewish  and  national  in  its  outlook  than  that 
represented  by  the  Greek  written  sources  on  which 
he  placed  his  main  dependence  {see  Hastings  DB, 
Extra  Vol.  342  f.).  ,  ,,    . 

(2)  The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.— On  the  ground  that 
much  of  the  teaching  which  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke 
bears  specially  upon  wealth  and  poverty,  it  has 
frequently  been  alleged  that  the  Evangelist  made 
use  of  a  distinctly  Ebionitic  source,  or  was  himself 
in  sympathy  with  Ebionism.  It  is  true  that  the 
Ebionite-s  as  we  meet  them  later  in  Church  history, 
resemble  the  Essenes  in  taking  an  ascetic  view  of 
life,  and  regarding  voluntary  poverty  as  a  thing  of 
merit  and  a  means  of  preparing  for  the  Messianic 
kingdom.  Hut  it  is  altogether  a  misrepresentation 
of  the  facts  to  say  that  this  is  the  type  of  the  ideal 
Christian  life  as  it  meets  us  in  Luke,  or  that  his 
references  to  riches  and  poverty  '  rest  on  the  idea 
that  wealth  is  pernicious  in  itself  and  poverty  salu- 
tary in  itself  (Weiss,  Introd.  ii.  300).  The  form 
in  which  the  first  Beatitude  of  Matthew  (5")  is 
given  in  Luke,  '  Blessed  are  ye  poor :  for  yours 
is  the  kingdom  of  God'  (6-°),  together  with  the 
closely  following  Woe  pronounced  upon  the  rich 
(v.24),  has  especially  been  fastened  on  as  a  clear 
proof  that  these  sayings  proceed  from  an  Ebionitic 
circle  '  ascetic  in  spirit  and  believing  poverty  to  be 
in  itself  a  passport  to  the  kingdom,  and  riches  the 
way  to  perdition.'  Similarly  in  the  parable  of 
Dives  and  Lazarus  (161931),  it  is  supposed  that 
Dives  goes  to  the  place  of  torment  because  he  is 
rich,  while  the  beggar  is  carried  into  Abraham's 
bosom  simply  because  he  is  a  beggar.  Such  inter- 
pretations, however,  spring  from  a  very  superficial 
exegesis  (cf.  Bruce t  Expos.  Gr.  Test,  on  Lk  6-10, 
Pftrnliulic  Teaching  of  Christ,  p.  376  ft'.).  And, 
while  it  is  true  that  St.  Luke  dwells,  more  than 
the  other  Evangelists,  on  the  consolations  of  the 
poor  and  the  perils  of  rich  men  (see,  besides  the 
passages  already  quoted,  418  7™  121Bff-  16lfr-  192fr- 
21lH-),  the  fact  is  sufficiently  accounted  for,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  that  humane  and  philanthropic  spirit 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Third  Evangelist 
and  so  natural  in  one  who  is  called  '  the  beloved 
physician';  and,  on  the  other,  as  Zahn  has  suggested 
{Einlctiitng,  ii.  379),  by  his  sense  of  the  appropriate- 
ness for  one  in  the  position  of  Theophilus,  to  whom 
his  Gospel  is  immediately  addressed,  of  our  Lord's 
frequent  warnings  of  the  spiritual  dangers  of 
wealth  and  the  worldliness  to  which  wealth  is  so 
prone  to  lead.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
our  Lord's  strongest  utterance  against  wealth  is 
found  in  Matthew  (19-4)  and  Mark  (1(F),  as  well  as 
Luke  (18^);  and  that  a  comparison  of  the  Third 
Synoptic  with  the  other  two  reveals  occasional 
touches,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  (note,  e.g., 
the  presence  of  aypofc  in  Mt  19-a,  Mk  1029,  and  its 
absence  from  Lk  IS20),  which  an  ingenious  theorist 
might  very  well  use  to  support  the  thesis  that 
Luke  is  not  so  Ebionitic  as  Matthew  and  Mark 
(see  Plummer,  '  St.  Luke '  in  Intermit.  Crit.  Com. 
p.  xxv  f.). 

(3)  It  is  curious  to  notice  how,  from  the  2nd 
cent,  to  the  19th,  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  been 
associated  in  two  quite  different  ways  with  Ebion- 
ism and  specifically  with  Cerinthus,  an  Ebionite 
ol  the  Gnosticizing  type  who  taught  in  Ephesus 
towards  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  age.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  have  the  statements  of  Irena-us  and 
others  that  the  Apostle  John  wrote  his  Gospel  to 
comnat  the  errors  of  Cerinthus  (Tren.  III.  xi  1) 
ami  the  Ebionites  (Epiphanius,  Hmr.  H.  12,  Ixix. 
,  23);  statements  which  should  be  taken  in  con- 
nexLon  with  the  well-known  story,  attributed  to 
l  olycarp,  of  the  dramatic  encounter  between  St. 


John  and  Cerinthus  in  the  baths  of  Ephesus  (Iren. 
in.  iii.  4;  Epipban.  I.e.  xxx.  24).*  Even  down  to 
recent  times  these  statements  have  been  widely 
accepted  as  furnishing  an  adequate  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Thus  Ebrard  says : 
'  We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Cer- 
inthian  gnosis  was  the  principal  cause  which  in- 
duced John  to  believe  that  the  time  had  come  for 
him  to  make  known  his  peculiar  gift,  which  he 
had  hitherto  kept  concealed.  .  .  .  He  emphasizes 
faith  in  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  (xx.  31)  over  against 
a  haxe  gnosis'  (Schall-Herzog,  Encyc.  of  Rel.  Know- 
ledge, ii.  1189). 

At  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  belief  of  Ire- 
npeus  was  the  view  of  a  sect  referred  to  by  Epi- 
phanius (I.e.  Ii.  3),  and  named  by  him  the  Alogi 
(because  of  their  refusal  to  accept  St.  John's  teach- 
ing regarding  the  Logos),  who  ascribed  the  Johan- 
nine  writings  to  Cerinthus  himself,  and  on  that 
ground  discarded  them  altogether.  A  parallel  of 
a  sort  to  this  view  was  furnished  by  the  Tubingen 
writers  when  they  assigned  the  Gospel  to  some 
Gnosticizing  dreamer  of  the  2nd  century. 

The  residuum  of  truth  that  lies  between  these 
two  contrary  views  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  author  was  a  contemporary  of  Cer- 
inthus, and  that  he  wrote  his  Gospel  in  full  view 
of  prevailing  Cerinthian  error.  It  is  a  mistake, 
however,  to  suppose  that  the  work  was  intended 
as  a  direct  polemic  against  Cerinthus  and  his 
followers. 

'  It  is  decisive,'  says  Meyer,  '  against  the  assumption  of  any 
such  polemical  purpose  that,  in  general,  John  nowhere  in  his 
Gospel  allows  any  direct  reference  to  the  perverted  tendencies 
of  his  day  to  appear;  while  to  search  for  indirect  and  hidden 
allusions  of  the  kind,  as  if  they  were  intentional,  would  be  as 
arbitrary  as  it  would  be  repugnant  to  the  decided  character  of 
i he  Apostolic  standpoint  which  he  took  up  when  in  conscious 
opposition  to  heresies.  .  .  .  We  see  from  hie  [First]  Epistle  how 
John  would  have  carried  on  a  controversy,  had  he  wished  to  do 
so  in  his  Gospel'  (John,  i.  44  f. ;  cf.  Westcott,  John,  p.  xli). 

The  author  doubtless  has  in  view  the  heresies  of 
Gnostic  Ebionism,  but  in  the  Gospel  he  refutes 
them  only  by  the  full  and  positive  exhibition  of 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  truth  about  Jesns 
Christ.  He  tells  us  himself  that  his  purpose  in 
writing  is  that  those  who  read  'may  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God'  (2031).  What 
he  means  by  '  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,'  he  lets 
us  see  in  the  prologue  ;  and  his  method  in  the  rest 
of  the  work  is  to  show  by  selected  examples  how 
this  conception  of  the  truth  about  Jesus  Christ 
has  been  historically  realized. 

iv.  Ebionism  and  the  Person  of  Christ.— 
The  distinctive  feature  of  Judaic  Christianity, 
when  we  first  meet  it,  lies  in  its  continued  adher- 
ence to  the  Law  ;  but  with  the  growth  of  more 
definite  conceptions  regarding  the  Person  of  Christ, 
the  question  of  the  keeping  of  the  Law  recedes 
into  the  background,  and  Christology  becomes  the 
matter  of  supreme  importance  to  the  Church. 
From  the  beginning  it  was  the  tendency  of  Jewish 
Christianity  to  shrink  from  the  idea  of  the  Incar- 
nation, and  to  be  content  to  regard  Jesns  as  the 
last  and  greatest  of  the  prophets.  And  when  the 
Church  defined  its  Christological  position,  the 
Jewish  section  was  found  to  be  lacking  at  this 
particular  and  crucial  point,  and  so  the  term 
'Ebionism'  came  to  be  almost  synonymous  with 
the  denial  of  Christ's  Divinity  and  Virgin-birth. 
Irenaeus,  after  referring  to  the  way  in  which  the 
Ebionites  clung  to  the  Law  of  Moses  and  rejected 
Paul  as  an  apostate,  adds  that,  besides  this,  they 
teach  consimiliter  ut  Cerinthus  et  Carpoerntes  (ct. 
Hippolytus,  Philos.  vii.  34,  to  Si  irepl  Xparrbv  bpolus 
t$  Kriptvey  Kal  KapiroKp&TtL  pLvBevovatv),  denying  the 
birth  from  the  Virgin  and  holding  Christ  as  a  mere 
man.      Origen,   more  than   half   a  century  later, 

*  In  one  version  of  the  story  it  is  the  mythical  '  Ebion '  whom 
St.  John  meets  in  the  bath. 
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distinguishes  between  two  classes  of  Ebionites  (oi 
StTToi  'JSj&uvcuoi),  one  of  which  confesses,  like  the 
Church  generally,  that  Jesus  was  born  of  a  virgin 
while  the  other  affirms  that  He  was  born  like  "the 
rest  of  men{c.  Cels.  v.  61).  According  to  Jerome 
it  appears  that  by  the  4th  cent,  the  Ebionites  of 
Palestine  had  made  progress  in  their  recognition 
of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin-birth  for 
he  says  of  them,  qui  trcdunt  in  Christum  /ilium 
dei  natnm  dc  I  irgiuc  Maria  .  .  in  qucm  ct  nos 
crcdimtts  (Ep.  ad  August,  cxxii.  13). 

But  while  it  may  be  true  of  the  vulgar  or  non- 
Gnostic  Ebionites,  over  whom,  as  Harnack  says 
'the  Church  stalked  with  iron  feet'  {Mist,  of 
Dogma,  l.  301),  that  their  distinction  from  the 
Church  tended  more  and  more  to  disappear,  the 
case  was  different  with  the  ilnostk-  or  syncretistic 
variety,  of  whom  Cerinthus  may  be  taken  as  an 
early  type.  To  Cerinthus,  according  to  It-emeus 
(I.  xxvi.  1;  cf.  Hippolytus,  PhUos.  vii.  33),  Jesus 
was  nothing  more  than  a  naturally-begotten  man 
—the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary— upon  whom  at  His 
baptism  the  Christ  came  down  from  the  absolute 
power  (avOem-ia)  of  God,  thus  making  him  the  re- 
vealer  of  the  Father  and  the  miracle  -  working 
Messiah;  but  from  whom  this  Christ -Spirit  de- 
parted before  the  Passion,  so  that  it  was  only 
the  man  Jesus  who  endured  the  cross,  while  the 
spiritual  Christ  remained  untouched  by  suffer- 
ing. 

In  the  case  of  the  Elkesaites  of  a  later  period, 
wc  find  Jewish  monotheism  combining  itself  not 
only  with  Greek  speculation,  but  with  strange 
heathen  elements  taken  over  from  the  Asiatic 
religions.  This  syncretism  was  characteristic  of 
the  age,  and  in  that  fact  the  strength  of  Gnostic 
Ebionism  lay.  It  was  much  more  aggressive  than 
Ebionism  of  the  simpler  type,  and  had  a  far  more 
widely  extended  influence.  Of  its  fantastic  and 
fugitive  forms  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  But 
its  Christology  appears  in  general  to  have  been 
akin  to  that  of  Cerinthus  ;  in  other  words  it  was 
essentially  Docetic,  and  involved  a  denial  of  any 
real  and  abiding  union  of  the  Divine  and  human 
in  the  Person  of  our  Lord. 

Literature. — On  the  general  subject  the  following  should  be 
reail  :  Neander,  Church  Iliaton/,  vol.  ii.  pp.  8-41  (Clark's  eel.); 
Harnack,  Hist,  of  Dogma,  i.  2S7-317  ;  PJlJi^,  artt.  '  Ebioniten,' 
'  Elkesaiten  ' ;  Jewish  Enci/c,  art.  'Ebionites.'  For  particular 
points  see  the  various  references  given  in  the  article. 

J.  C.  Lambert. 
ECCE  HOMO.— 'Behold,  the  man  !'  (ISovo&vOpwrros 
or  tfie  6  <Se0pw7ros)  (Jn  195)  was  the  utterance  cf 
Pilate  when  our  Lord  came  forth  wearing  the 
crown  of  thorns  and  the  purple  robe.  We  may 
believe  that  the  words  were  spoken  to  excite  the 
pity  of  the  Jews.  Pilate  bad  given  over  our  Lord 
to  be  scourged,  and  had  allowed  his  soldiers  to  rube 
and  crown  Him  in  mockery,  but  all  the  time  he 
was  anxious  to  save  Him  from  death  ;  and  there 
was  undoubtedly  an  appeal  to  the  compassion  of 
the  bystanders  in  the  words,  'Behold  the  man.' 
Probably  it  was  to  mock  the  Jews  that  the  soldiers 
had  robed  and  crowned  Him  who  was  said  to  have 
claimed  to  be  their  king;  and  Pilate  himself,  we 
can  see,  was  not  unwilling  to  deal  somewhat  scorn- 
fully with  them.  But  he  docs  not  seem  to  have 
looted  scornfully,  he  rather  looked  pitifully,  on 
our  Lord  Himself.  And  when  he  said,  '  Behold, 
the  man!'  he  was.  as  it  were,  pointing  out  that 
Jesus  had  suffered  enough.  But  although  Pilate's 
words  were  those  of  a  weak  but  not  wholly  unfeel- 
ing man  who  wanted  to  move  to  pity  those  whom 
he  was  afraid  to  send  angry  and  revengeful  from 
his  judgment-seat,  he  was  really,  although  all 
unconsciously,  paying  an  act  of  homage  to  our 
Lord.  '  Ecce  Homo.'  He  was  bidding  men  look  to 
the  perfect  man,  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  men's 
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of^hn™!?  f'.^^'s  appearing  in  the  crown 
of  thoina  and  the  purple  robe  is  naturally  one  to 
appeal  to  artists;  and  many  great  pictures,  notably 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  striking  or  modern 
Homoi'y  Munkacsy>'  have  boinc  tl.S  title  <  Ecce 
Eac  Homo  is  also  the  title  of  a  very  notable 
book  by  the  late  Sir  John  Seelcy.  The  book 
cannot  be  discussed  here.  It  deals  with  the  man- 
hood ot  our  Lord  in  an  original  and  striking  way 
and  does  not  deny,  although  it  does  not  discuss! 
His  Divinity.  * 

Literature.—  Coinm.  on  passage  cited:  Scelev  Ecce  Homa  • 
Ivnox  Little,  Perfect  Life  (laws),  ,,.  lW  ;  It.  J.  ( 'anipbell  Cit,} 
Temple.  Sermon*  (10U3),  flo  ;  ROSadi,  Trial  »f  .W* -  Farrar 
Ihnst  in  Art,  p.  3«i  tr.  ;  art,.  '  (JhrislusbiMer  '  in  I''he\ 

<;i:o.  ('.  Watt 
EDUCATION.-Among  the  Apocryphal  (iospels' 
fables  of  what  befell  during  the  Silent  Years,  there 
are  some  that  are  concerned  with  the  school-days 
of  Jesus— mostly  silly  and  sometimes  blasphemous 
stories  of  the  sort  which  St.  Paul  brands  as  '  profane 
and  old-wilish  myths'  (1  Ti  47).  Fur  instance,  it  is 
told  in  Arab.  Erang.  Inf.  xlix.  that  the  wondrous 
Child  one  day  had  a  dispute  with  His  teacher  about 
the  Hebrew  alphabet;  and  when  the  latter  would 
have  chastised  Him,  his  impious  arm  was  withered, 
and  he  died.  Such  stories  are,  of  course,  abso- 
lutely unbistorical  ;  but  it  is  indubitable  that  dnr- 
ing  His  early  years  at  Nazareth  Jesus  had  to  do 
with  school  and  teacher.  It  is  mentioned  incident- 
ally by  St.  Luke  that  He  could  read  (4IG),  and  by 
St.  John  that  He  could  write  (S8);  and  it  is  im- 
possible that  He  should  have  grown  up  without  an 
education.  It  is  not  the  least  merit  of  the  Jewish 
people  that  they  recognized  the  value  of  education, 
and  brought  it  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest. 
'Our  ground, '  says  Josephus,*  'is  good,  and  we 
work  it  to  the  utmost ;  but  our  chief  ambition  is 
for  the  education  of  our  children.'  A  father,  ac- 
cording to  It.  Salomo,t  had  as  well  bury  his  son  as 
neglect  his  instruction  ;  and  it  was  i  saying  of 
II.  Judah  the  Holy  that  '  the  world  exists  by  the 
breath  of  school-children.' 

A  child's  lirst  school  was  his  home  and  bis  first 
teachers  his  parents,  in  accordance  with  Dt  &'■ 7 ; 
and  his  instruction  began  very  early,  since  youth 
was  recognized  as  the  season  of  opportunity.  '  He 
who  learns  as  a  lad,'  said  It.  Abujah,  '  to  what  is 
he  like  V  To  ink  written  on  fresh  paper.  And  he 
who  learns  when  old,  to  what  is  he  like?  To  ink 
written  on  used  paper.' J  St.  Paul  testifies  that 
Timothy  had  known  sacred  literature  '  from  his 
infancy'  (dn-6  jipttj>oi's),  his  teachers  being — since 
his  father  was  a  Greek  and  apparently  deceased— 
bis  grandmother  Lois  and  his  mother  Eunice  (2Ti 
3IS  1D) ;  and  Josephus  says  that  '  from  the  very 
dawn  of  understanding'  a  Jewish  child  'learned 
the  Law  by  heart,  and  hail  it,  as  it  were,  engraved 
on  his  souI.'§  It  may  be  assumed  that  Joseph  and 
Mary  would  be  no  less  zealous  than  others  in  the 
discbarge  of  this  sacred  and  imperative  duty. 

When  he  reached  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years,  || 
the  boy  was  sent  to  the  elementary  school,  which, 
since  the  subject  of  study  was  the  Hook  of  the 
Law,  was  styled  the  House  of  the  Book  (hcth  h'i- 
Hifpher).  This  admirable  institution,  comparable 
to  John  Knox's  parish  school,  was  attached  to 
the  synagogue ;  and  since  there  was  a  synagogue 
in  every  village  in  the  land,   there  was  also  an 

*  c.  Apion.  i.  12.  t  Wetstein  on  2Ti  31-". 

I  Taylor,  Sayings  of  Fathers,  iv.  27. 
g  Vita,  2. 

II  According  to  the  ordinance  of  Joshua  ben  Ganila.  Joshua, 
was  high  priest  from  a.d.  63  to  65,  but  his  ordinance  was  merely 
a  reinforcement  of  existing  requirements.  Cf.  Schiirer,  HJP 
ii.  ii.  p.  49. 
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elementary  school  in  every  village.*  The  estab- 
lishment of  this  system  of  education  was  ascribed 
to  the  celebrated  Simon  ben  Shetach,  brother  of 
Salome  Alexandra,  the  queen  of  Alexander  Jan- 
nieus  (B.C.  104-78),  and  his  successor  on  the  throne 
(D.c.  78-69).  Seliiirert  summarily  dismisses  the 
tradition  with  the  remark  that  '  this  Simon  ben 
Shetach  is  a  meeting-place  for  all  kinds  of  myths.' 
Whatever  be  the  worth  of  the  tradition,  Jose- 
phus'  reiterated  ascription  to  Moses  of  the  exceed- 
ingly thorough  system  of  education  which  prevailed 
inlus  day,£  proves  it  no  recent  institution. 

From  the  House  of  the  Book  such  as  desired  to 
prosecute  their  studies  and  become  teachers  them- 
selves passed  into  the  Scribal  College,  styled  the 
House  of  the  Midrash  [btth  ha-Midrash),%  where 
the  great  Rabbis  taught.  There  were  several  of 
these  colleges  in  Palestine.  Sometimes,  like  the 
Christian  iKK\r,<ria  (cf.  1  Co  W\  Col  415),  they  met 
in  an  upper  room  in  a  private  house, ||  but  gener- 
ally in  sonic  special  place.  The  college  at  Jabne, 
where  U.  KU-asar  and  K.  [shmael  taught,  met  in  a 
place  called  the  Vineyard.  The  principal  college 
was  that  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  met  within  the 
Temple -precincts  (cf.  Lk  24li),  probably  in  the 
Tern  [ile-synagogue.  The  Rabbi  occupied  «,  low 
platform,  and  his  disciples  sat  round  him  on  the 
iluor,  '  powdering  themselves  in  the  dust  of  the 
feet  of  the  wise,'  "I  —  an  arrangement  which  ex- 
plains St.  Paul's  expression,  'educated  at  the  feet 
of  Gamaliel'  (Ac  •_!l'j). 

The  disciples  were  employed  in  the  study  of  the 
Oral  Law— the  Tradition  of  the  Elders  (Mt  15-), 
which  in  those  days  was  regarded  with  even  greater 
veneration  than  the  Written  Law,**  and  which 
until,  at  the  earliest,  the  5th  cent,  of  our  eratt 
was  preserved  in  the  memories  of  the  Rabbis  and 
orally  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  method  of  study  was  Mishna,  i.e.  '  repeti- 
tion,' Xt  the  lesson  being  repeated  over  and  over 
again  until  it  was  fixed  in  the  memory  ;  and  pro- 
ficiency lay  in  faithful  reproduction  of  the  ipsissiiim 
■r>:r/jit.  of  the  Tradition.  It  was  a  high  eulogy  of 
Klic/er  ben  Hyrcanus,  a  disciple  of  U.  Johanan 
ben  Zakai,  when  he  was  likened  to  '  a  plastered 
cistern  which  loses  not  a  drop.'  §§ 

Tliis  mnemonic  drill  was  not  the  sole  employ- 
ment in  the  House  of  the  Miilrash.  Whatever  ditti- 
cultics  they  felt,  the  disciples  propounded  to  the 
Rabbis  for  elucidation. 

Often  theirquestions  were  ridiculous  quibbles,  like  that  put  to 
R.  Levi  hen  Susi  in  connexion  with  Dt  259  •  jf  his  brother's  wife 
have  lost  her  hands,  how  is  she  to  loose  his  shoe?'  |l  ||  But  thev 
were  not  always  quite  s.i  trivial.  One  much  discussed  oucestio 
tl>eolo,qi-'nhx  was,  '  Are  they  few  that  are  being  saved?'  Some 
Rabbis  lu'lil  that  '  all  Israel  would  lu,w  a  portion  in  the  world 
to  come';  ..th.-r*.  th;,t  :iK  only  two  of  all  that  came  out  of 
Egypt  enteral  into  tlu-  kimlof  Canaan,  so  would  it  be  in  the 
days  of  Hit-  Mo- iah.«;«|  An. .Hut  question  was,  'May  a  man 
divorce  his  wik-  iuran.v  cause  V  (cf.  Mt  193).  The  strict  school 
of  Shaiiitnui  permitted  divorce  only  on  the  ground  of  unfaith- 
fulness; hui  Hint  ot  IlilL-l  -runted  greater  facility,  allowing  a 
man  to  put  away  his  wife  if  he  hated  her  ;  if  he  was  dissatisfied 
with  her  cooking  ;  if  she  went  deaf  or  insane  ;  if  he  saw  another 
woman  whom  he  fancied  more."* 

Not  being  designed  for  a  Rabbi,  Jesus  never 
studied  at  any  of  the  Scribal  (.'ullages  ;  but  once 

•  Lightfoot  on  Mt  4'^  ;  cf.  Lk  5".  f  HJP  n.  ii.  p   49. 

XAnt.  iv.  viii.  12;  c.  Apian,  ii.  25. 

5  'The  Midrash  may  be  defined  as  an  imaginative  develop- 
ment of  a  thought  or  theme  suggested  by  Scripture,  especially 
(DrivCT   loT*mv$)  exp08ition'  or  a"  edifyi"g  religious  story' ' 

111-ightf.iotonAr.  li-i;  Taylor,  Sajfinffg  of  Fatter*,  i.  4:  'Let 

L  ~""e  he  *  meeting-house  for  the  wise.' 
,  Taylor,  Saj/mifx  of'  Fathers,  i.  4,  n  11 
*  I-ightfont  on  Mt  l.'A 

!!  £r  M,artf0,i",1,h  '"  Expositor,  Dec.  1904,  p.  403 

Mti™?hreenS^(^r"' <cf- Jer- Al,ja*-  Q™sl- x)  is  a 

55  Taylnr.  Stii,!,,,,*  „f  Fathers,  ii.  10. 

*"  iKwMt  Si 'k  "'"'  t1[  Ib-  °"  Lk  13°" 


He  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Rabbis  in  the  House  of 
the  Midrash  at  Jerusalem— on  that  memorable 
occasion  when,  on  attaining  the  age  of  twelve  years 
and  becoming  '  a  son  of  the  Law,'  He  for  the  first 
time  (?)  accompanied  Joseph  and  Mary  on  their 
annual  pilgrimage  to  the  sacred  capital  to  celebrate 
the  Feast  of  the  Passover.  He  lingered  in  the 
city  when  His  parents  set  forth  on  their  return 
journey,  and  they  found  Him  on    the    third  dav 


after  in  the  school  of  the  Rabbis.    '  Raise 


up  many 


disciples '  was  the  Rabbinical  maxim,*  and  the  new 
recruit  would  be  welcome  when  He  took  His  place 
among  the  disciples.  He  was  '  sitting  in  the  midst 
of  the  Teachers,  both  listening  to  them  and  ques- 
tioning them  '  {Lk  2^),  and  evincing  an  intelligence 
which  amazed  them. 

There  prevailed  in  early  times  a  singularly  unhappy  miscon- 
ception, that  the  Holy  Child  was  confounding  the  wise  men  by 
an  exhibition  of  Divine  wisdom.  The  Arab.  Evany.  Inf.  (l.-lii!) 
declares  that  He  was  puzzling  them  with  questions  about 
theology,  astronomy,  physics,  metaphysics,  and  anatomy, 
'things  which  the  mind  of  no  creature  could  reach';  and 
Origen  says:  'He  was  questioning  the  Teachers;  and  because 
they  could  not  answer,  He  Himselt  was  answering  the  questions 
which  He  asked.'  'He  was  questioning  the  Teachers,  not  that 
He  might  learn  aught,  hut  that  by  questioning  He  might 
instruct  them.1 1  This  is  rank  Docetism,  and  is  refuted  by  the 
Evangelist's  testimony  that  'Jesus  made  progress  in  wisdom 
and  age'  (i,\iz.,a.)  (Lk  2:>1!),  as  it  were,  pari  passu.  He  had 
a  human  education.     His  mind  grew  even  as  His  body. 

It  made  Jesus  an  object  of  disdain  in  the  eyes 
of  the  rulers  that  He  had  never  attended  a  Rab- 
binical College.  They  called  Him 'a  Samaritan,' 
winch  was  a  nickname  that  they  had  for  one  who 
had  never  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Rabbis.  J  At  the 
same  time  they  could  not  deny  that  He  had  a 
knowledge  of  the  things  of  God  far  transcending 
their  theological  lore.  Again  and  again  He  en- 
countered the  wise  men  of  Israel  in  debate,  and 
worsted  them  on  their  own  proper  field  (cf.  Mk 
l-^-«  =  Mt22w-,u;  Mt2-241-4,1  =  Mk  l23S-37  =  Lk20*1-"). 
And  once,  when  they  heard  Him  discoursing  in  the 
Temple-court,  they  marvelled  whence  He  had  de- 
rived His  wisdom.  '  How,'  they  asked,  'hath  this 
man  learning,  though  he  hath  not  studied?'  (Jn 
71S).  His  wisdom  flowed  from  a  higher  source.  The 
lofty  truths  which  they  were  blindly  groping  after 
and  ignorantly  reasoning  about,  the  Father  had 
revealed  to  Him  (cf.  Jn  5-°). 

All  the  vaunted  wisdom  of  the  Rabbis  Jesus 
held  in  very  slight  esteem.  It  was  not  indeed  His 
manner  to  despise  the  searchings  of  earnest  souls 
after  the  knowledge  of  God,  but  the  theology  of 
His  day  was  the  very  arrogance  of  ignorance,  and 
blinded  its  votaries  to  the  truth.  It  is  a  pathetic 
fact  that  nothing  so  effectually  prevented  the  re- 
cognition of  Jesus  by  the  men  of  Jerusalem  as 
their  fancied  knowledge  of  the  things  of  God. 
Bred  in  an  atmosphere  of  disputation,  they  were 
all  controversialists,  and  at  every  turn  they  would 
raise  some  theological  objection  to  His  claims. 
Once,  when  some  wondered  if  He  were  the  Messiah, 
others  answered  that  His  origin  was  known,  and, 
according  to  the  Rabbinical  teaching,  the  Messiah 
would  appear  suddenly,  none  would  know  whence, 
like  a  serpent  by  the  way  or  a  treasure-trove  (Jn 
jm-s7  .  cf  v.4if-).  Again  it  was  objected  that  He 
testified  concerning  Himself  ;  and  it  was  a  Rab- 
binical maxim  that  a  man's  testimony  concerning 
himself  was  invalid  (Jn  %rJ).§  Thus  it  fared  with 
the  Messiah  when  He  made  His  appeal  to  the  men 
of  Jerusalem.  Their  minds  were  fenced  by  an  im- 
penetrable barrier  of  theological  prejudice.  It  was 
otherwise  in  Galilee.  Among  the  unsophisticated 
folk  of  that  despised  province  the  gospel  gained 
a  fair  hearing  and  a  ready  welcome.  All  the 
Apostles   save  Judas  were  Galila-ans.     'I  thank 


*  Taylor,  Sayings  of  Fathers,  i.  1. 
Un  Luc.  Horn,  xvi'ii,  xix. 
§  Cf.  Wetstein  on  Jn  5^. 
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thee,  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,'  said 
Jesus,  perhaps  when  He  was  leaving  Jerusalem 
rejected  by  her  wise  men  (Jn  10*  «),*  « that  thou 
didst  hide  these  things  from  wise  and  understand- 
in-',  and  didst  reveal  them  to  babes'  {Mt  U-s). 

It  is  important  to  take  account  of  this.  Does  it 
not  explain  a  difficulty  which  has  been  felt  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Fourth  Gospel?  St.  John  repre- 
sents Jesus  as  a  controversialist  absolutely  unlike 
the  gracious  Teacher  of  the  Synoptists  ;  and  it  has 
been  alleged  that  these  representations  are  incom- 
patible. If  Jesus  spoke  as  the  Synoptists  report, 
He  cannot  have  spoken  after  the  Johannine  fashion! 
But  the  difference  is  really  a  mark  of  verisimilitude. 
Jesus  had  different  audiences  in  Galilee  and  in 
Jerusalem.  To  the  simple  people  of  the  north  He 
spoke  the  language  of  the  heart,  and  couched  His 
teaching  in  parable  and  poetry  ;  but  in  Jerusalem 
He  had  to  do  with  men  whose  minds  were  steeped 
in  theology,  and  He  met  them  on  their  own 
ground,  talked  to  them  in  their  own  language, 
and  encountered  them  with  their  own  weapons. 
He  adapted  His  teaching  to  His  audiences.  See, 
further,  art.  Boyhuod. 

Literature.— Scluirer,  HJP  n.  ii.  p.  44 ff. ;  art.  on  '  Educa- 
tion' in  Hastings'  DB  and  in  Encyc.  Biblica. 

David  Smith. 
EGG.— See  Animals,  p.  66b. 

EGYPT. — The  Gospel  narrative  comes  into  con- 
tact with  the  land  of  Egypt  at  one  point  alone, 
and  then  only  incidentally,  in  a  manner  which 
seems  to  have  exercised  no  influence  and  left  no 
trace  upon  the  course  of  sacred  history.  The 
record,  moreover,  is  confined  to  the  first  of  the 
Evangelists,  and  is  by  him  associated  with  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy,  as  one  of  the  links  which 
drew  together  the  ancient  Hebrew  Scriptures  and 
the  life  of  our  Lord.  The  narrative  is  simple  and 
brief.  St.  Matthew  relates  that  Joseph,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  command  of  God,  conveyed  by  an 
angel  in  a  dream,  took  refuge  in  Egypt  with  the 
child  and  His  mother  from  the  murderous  inten- 
tions of  Herod  the  king  (Mt  213f-).  The  return  to 
Palestine,  again  at  the  bidding  of  an  angel  of  the 
Lord  in  a  dream,  is  described  {v.19ff-).  Joseph,  how- 
ever, feared  to  enter  Judiea  because  of  Archelaus, 
Herod's  son  and  successor ;  and  in  obedience  to  a 
second  vision  directed  his  course  to  Galilee,  and 
settled  at  Nazareth  (v.22**). 

To  St.  Matthew  it  would  appear  that  the  chief 
interest  of  the  history  lies  in  its  relation  to  OT 
prophecy.  Both  movements,  the  Flight  and  the 
Return  to  Nazareth,  are  described  as  fulfilments 
of  the  word  spoken  '  through  the  prophet '  (v.15),  or 
'  through  the  prophets '  (v.23).  In  the  first  instance 
the  passage  quoted  is  Hos  ll1  'When  Israel  was 
a  child,  then  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  son  out 
of  Egypt '  (*:tiS  T1K77  oyisBp,  LXX  rd  rixva  avrov, 
'  his,  i.e.  Israel's,  children ').  Hosea  recalls  the  de- 
liverance and  mercies  of  the  past  (cf.  G.  A.  Smith, 
Twelve  Prophets,  in  lor.);  the  Evangelist  sees 
history  repeating  itself  in  a  new  exodus,  which, 
like  the  earlier  departure  from  Egypt,  signalizes 
the  beginning  of  a  new  national  life,  and  is  the 
promise  and  pledge  of  Divine  favour.  Egypt, 
therefore,  to  the  narrator  is  no  mere  '  geographical 
expression.'  The  name  recalls  the  memories  of  a 
glorious  past,  when  Israel's  youth  was  guided  and 
sustained  by  the  miracles  of  Divine  interposition. 
And  to  him  it  is  significant  of  much  that  this  land 
should  thus  be  brought  into  connexion  with  the 
birth  of  a  new  era  for  the  people,  in  the  Person  of 

*  Mt.  and  Lit.  give  this  loginn  in  different  connexions,  neither 
suitable  (Mt  1125-27=  Lk  1021-22).  It  is  probably  one  of  the 
fugitive  fragments  which  the  Svnoptists  have  preserved  of  the 
Jud&an  ministry.  It  is  remarkably  Johannine.  Cf.  Jn.  330  l^ 
116  K46.6fi  mis      ' 
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a  greater  Son,  in  whom  he  saw  the  fulfilment  of 
the  best  hope,  and  brightest  anticipations  of  Israel's 
ancient  prophets.  tls 

The  narrative  of  the  Evangelist  is  absolutely 
simple  and  unadorned,  and  amounts  to  little  more 
than  a  mention  of  the  journey  into  Egypt  made 
under  D.vme  direction.  No  location  L  given 
either  of  the  locality  or  duration  of  the  stay  in 
the  country.  The  impression  conveyed,  however 
is  that  the  visit  whs  not  prolonged.'  Had  the  case 
been  otherwise,  it  would  hardly  have  failed  to  find 
mention  in  the  other  Synoptic  Gospels,  if  not  in 
St.  John  The  absence,  therefore,  of  further 
record  is  hardly  sufficient  ground  for  throwing 
doubt  upon  the  reality  of  the  incident  itself. 

This  brief  statement  is  supplemented  and  ex- 
panded in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  with  a  wealth 
of  descriptive  detail.  The  fullest  accounts  are 
found,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the  Gospel  of  the 
Injanvy,  and  the  Gospel  of  pseud 'o  -  Matthew  (see 
Hastings'  DB,  Extra  Vol.  p.  43011'.). 

In  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  fch.  ix.  f.)(  Joseph  and  Marv  with 
the  Child  set  out  for  Egypt  at  cock-crow,  and  reach  a  great  city 
and  temple  with  an  idol  to  whose  shrine  the  other  idols  of  Egypt 
send  gifts.  There  they  find  accommodation  in  a  hospital  dedi- 
cated to  the  idol,  and  a  great  commotion  is  caused  by  their 
entrance.  The  people  of  the  land  send  to  the  idol  to  inquire 
the  reason  of  the  commotion,  and  are  told  that  an  '  occult  god ' 
has  come,  who  alone  is  worthy  of  worship,  because  he  is  truly 
Son  of  God.  Thereupon  the  idol  falls  prostrate,  and  all  the 
people  run  together  at  the  sound.  The  following  chapter 
narrates  the  healing  of  the  three-year-old  son  of  the  priest  of 
the  idol,  who  is  possessed  by  many  demons,  and  whose  sickness 
is  described  in  terms  similar  to  those  used  of  the  Gadarene 
demoniac  (Lk  S27,  Mk  525).  Thereafter  Joseph  and  Mary  depart, 
being  afraid  lest  the  Egyptians  should  burn  them  to  death  be- 
cause of  the  destruction  of  the  idol.  Passing  on  their  way  they 
twice  meet  with  robbers  in  the  desert.  In  the  first  instance  the 
robbers  flee  on  their  approach,  and  a  number  of  captives  are 
liberated.  At  a  considerably  later  stage  of  their  journey  (ch. 
xxiii.)  two  bandits  are  encountered,  whose  names  are  given  as 
Titus  and  Dumachus,  the  former  of  whom  bribes  his  companion 
not  to  molest  Joseph  and  Mary ;  and  the  child  Jesus  foretells 
His  crucifixion  at  Jerusalem  thirty  years  later  with  these  two 
robbers,  and  that  Titus  shall  precede  Him  into  Paradise.  On 
the  road  the  travellers  have  passed  through  many  cities,  at 
which  a  demoniac  woman,  a  dumb  bride,  a  leprous  girl  who 
accompanies  them  on  their  journey,  and  many  others  have 
been  healed.  Finally,  they  come  to  Memphis  (ch.  xxv.),  where 
they  see  the  Pharaoh,  and  remain  three  years,  during  which 
period  Jesus  works  many  miracles  ;  returning  at  the  end  of  the 
three  years  to  Palestine,  and  by  direction  of  an  angel  making 
their  home  at  Nazareth. 

In  a  similar  strain  the  Gospel  of  pseudo-Matthew  (ch.  xvii.  ff.) 
records  the  number  of  attendants,  with  riding  animals,  a  waggon, 
pack-oxen  and  asses,  sheep  and  rams,  that  set  out  with  Joseph 
and  Mary  from  Juda;a.  In  a  cave  where  they  had  stopped  to 
rest  they  are  terrified  by  dragons,  which,  however,  worship  the 
child  Jesus;  and  lions  and  other  wild  beasts  escort  them  on 
their  way  through  the  desert.  A  palm-tree  bends  down  its 
boughs  that  Mary  may  pluck  the  fruit;  and  as  a  reward  a 
branch  of  it  is  carried  by  an  angel  to  Paradise.  A  spring  also 
breaks  forth  from  its  roots  for  the  refreshment  of  man  and 
beast.  And  the  long  thirty  days'  journey  into  Egypt  is  miracu- 
lously shortened  into  one.  The  name  of  the  Egvptian  city  to 
which  they  come  is  said  to  be  Soti:ies  within  the  borders  of 
Hermopolis,  and  there,  in  default  of  any  acquaintance  from 
whom  to  seek  hospitality,  they  take  refuge  in  the  temple,  called 
the  ■  eapitol.*  The  355  idols  of  the  temple,  to  which  divine 
honours  were  daily  paid,  fall  prostrate,  and  are  broken  in  pieces ; 
and  Affrodosius,  the  governor  of  the  town,  coming  with  an 
army,  at  sight  of  the  ruined  idols  worships  the  child  Jesus, 
and'all  the  people  of  the  city  believe  in  God  through  Jesus 
Christ.  Afterwards  Joseph  is  commanded  to  return  into  the  land 
of  Judah.  Nothing,  however,  is  said  of  the  actual  journey,  but 
a  narrative  of  events  'in  Galilee'  follows,  beginning  with  the 
fourth  year  of  Christ's  age. 

According  to  the  (impel  of  Thomas,  ch.  i.  ff.  (Latin ,  Tisch  Evv. 
Apiicr.  p.  lftb'ff.),  Jesus  was  two  years  old  on  entering  Egypt. 
He  and  His  parents  found  hospitality  in  the  house  of  a  widow, 
where  they  remained  for  a  year,  at  the  close  of  which  they 
were  expelled  becaiweof  a  miracle  wrought  by  Jesus  in  bringing 
a  dry  and  salted  fish  to  life.  A  similar  fate  overtakes  them 
subsequently  in  being  driven  from  the  city.  The  angel  directs 
Mary  to  return,  and  she  goes  with  the  child  to  Nazareth. 
The  History  of  Joseph,  ch.  viii.  f.,  states  the  duration  of  the 
stay  in  Egypt  as  a  whole  year,  and  names  Nazareth  as  the  city 
in  which  Jesus  and  His  parents  lived  after  their  return  into  the 
land  of  Israel. 

The  Flight  of  the  Holy  Family  into  Egypt  has 
been  at  all  times  a  favourite  subject  for  the  exercise 

*  Herod's  death  (Mt  21")  would  appear  to  have  occurred  not 
long  after  the  *  Massacre  of  the  Innocents '  in  Bethlehem. 
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of  Christian  art.  "William  Blake,  Charles  Holroyd, 
Eugene  Girardet,  Anthony  van  Dyke,  William 
Dobson,  and  many  others  have  painted  the  scenes 
by  the  way  with  a  circumstance  and  detail  which 
are  indebted,  where  not  wholly  imaginary,  to  the 
accounts  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  The  reality 
would  doubtless  differ  widely  from  the  tranquil 
and  easy  conditions  under  which  it  lias  usually 
been  depicted,  and  from  which  most  readers  have 
formed  their  mental  conceptions  of  the  event.  The 
-simple  reticence  of  the  Gospel  narrative  is  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  luxuriance  and  prodigality  of 
miracle  of  the  Apocryphal  story.  All  that  can  be 
affirmed  with  certainty  is  that  the  flight  would  be 
conducted  in  haste  and  with  the  utmost  secrecy, 
and  probably  for  the  most  part  under  cover  of 
night.      See  also  Flight. 

Litkratcrk.—  For  notes  on  the  Gospel  narrative  see  the  Com- 
mentaries on  St.  Matthew ;  and  for  the  Apocryphal  additions  to 
the  history,  Teschendorf's  Evangelia  Apocrypha,  Leipzig,  1853. 
Certain  features  in  the  latter  appear  to  betray  Buddhist  relations 
or  parentage.  For  some  account  of  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
in  art,  see  Farrar,  Christ  in  Art,  pp.  263-273. 

A.  S.  Geden. 
EIGHTH  DAY.— On  the  eighth  day  after  birth, 
as  is  well  known,  Jewish  male  infants  received  the 
rite  of  circumcision,  and,  at  all  events  by  the  time 
of  our  Lord,  their  proper  name  also,  in  memory  of 
the  change  in  Abraham's  name  (see  Hastings'  DB, 
art. '  Circumcision  ').  Accordingly  St.  Luke  records 
the  fact  that  both  Jesus  Christ  (221)  and  His  fore- 
runner John  the  Baptist  (ls9,r-)  were  circumcised 
and  named  on  the  eighth  day  (cf.  Pli  35,  Ac  7s  etc.) ; 
for  thus  it  became  them  '  to  fulfil  all  righteousness ' 
{i.e.  to  observe  all  the  requirements  of  the  ancient 
Law  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter).  See, 
further,  art.  CIRCUMCISION.  C.  L.  I'eltoe. 

ELDER. — In  the  Gospels  the  term  'elder'  {irpea- 
^t/re/)os)  does  not  occur  in  the  later  Christian  sense, 
denoting  an  officer  of  the  Church  {as  in  Ac  14^ 
20",  Tit  P,  Ja  514,  1  P  a1).  In  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John  the  word  occurs  only  once,  and  that  in  the 
doubtful  passage  concerning  the  adulteress  (Jn  8y), 
where  it  has  not  any  official  sense,  but  simply 
means  older  in  years.  In  the  Synoptics  there  is 
more  frequent  use,  mostly  in  the  official  sense. 
The  few  cases  of  unofficial  meaning  of  the  term 
are  :  Lk  1525,  where  it  describes  the  '  elder  brother ' 
in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal;  and  Mt  l.r,  Mk 
73' 5,  where  it  means  '  the  elders '  of  a.  former  age, 
the  men  of  old  from  whom  customs  and  maxims 
are  handed  down.  In  all  the  other  passages  (Mt 
16-1  2Y*2&i-  47- 57- 59  271-3-  '"■  -"■  4I,  Mk  8J1  ll37  l**-  K,  Lk 
9--201  22:'~)  the  term  '  elders'— invariably  plural  — 
bears  the  official  meaning  current  among  the  Jews 
of  our  Lord's  time.     What  is  that  meaning? 

In  the  OT  and  Apocr.  there  is  frequent  mention 
of  'elders'  in  the  official  sense  (see,  e.ff.,  Gn  507, 
Ex316-18,  Lv415,  Null-'5,  Dt  3139,  Jos  20\  Jg  S16, 
1  S  16*,  2  S  53,  IK  207,  Ezr  55,  Ezk  81,  JtfT  6-1, 
1  Mac  733 11-",  Sus8- 18  etc.).  From  a  study  of  these 
and  similar  passages  it  appears  that  in  all  the 
history  of  Israel,  from  the  Egyptian  bondage  down 
to  the  time  of  Christ,  '  elders'  appear  as  an  official 
class  ;  but  the  descriptions  and  statements  are  not 
explicit  enough  to  give  a  definite  idea  of  how  they 
were  appointed  to  office,  or  of  their  exact  func- 
tions. It  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  chosen 
as  representatives  of  the  people  ;  and  the  duties  of 
the  office  appear  to  have  been  threefold— advisory, 
executive,  judicial.  Further,  there  is  a  distinction 
between  local  '  elders' {those  of  a  city)  and  'the 
elders  of  Israel,'  'elders  of  the  congregation,' 
elders  of  the  people.'  as  they  are  variously  called. 
W  e  are  now  to  inquire  how  far  this  OT  use  of  the 
word  is  illustrated  in  that  of  the  Gospels. 

One  passage  only  (Lk  7C)  seems  to  indicate  the 
local    elders  -those  of  Capernaum,  the  scene  of 


the  event  described  ;  and  even  here  the  turn  of  the 
expression,  'elders  of  the  Jews,'  might  possibly 
point  to  national  '  elders '  present  or  resident  at 
Capernaum.  But  on  the  whole  it  seems  more 
natural  to  take  the  term  here  in  its  local  sense. 
In "  all  the  remaining  passages  cited  above,  the 
reference  is  to  the  national  'elders.'  From  Vit- 
ringa  (de  Synag,  Vet.  ill.  i.  1)  downwards,  NT 
scholars  have  held  with  apparent  unanimity  that 
the  term  designates  the  members  of  the  Sanuedrin 
(wh.  see).  This  view  is  sustained  by  the  connexion 
and  association  of  the  term, — usually  with  '  scribes ' 
and  '  chief  priests,' — and  by  Lk  22™,  where  the 
Sanhedrin  is  called  'the  presbytery,' or  assembly 
of  'elders'  (irpeafivrtptov,  cf.  Ac  225).  There  are 
various  forms  of  expression:  sometimes  'elders' 
simply,  and  sometimes  '  elders  of  the  people,'  com- 
monly associated  with  'chief  priests  and  scribes.' 
This  is  held  by  some  to  indicate  that  there  were 
three  orders  or  grades  in  the  Sanhedrin,  the 
'elders'  being  the  lay  element,  or  representatives 
of  the  people.  This  may  be  the  case,  but  is  at 
best  only  an  inference,  neither  contradicted  nor 
supported. 

Literature.—  Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Elder,'  and  the  lit.  there 
mentioned ;  Jewish  hiitcj/c.  and  lit. ;  Grimm-Thayer,  Lexicon 
of  the  NT ;  Cremer,  Biblico-Theo' .  Lex. ;  Vitringa,  de  Syn. 
Y'ct. ;  Schiirer,  HJP  ;  Morrison,  The  Jews  under  Hainan  Rule ; 
Weiss,  Life  of  Christ ;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times. 

E.  C.  DARGAN. 
ELEAZAR.— An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Mt  l15. 

ELECT,  ELECTION  (eK\iyea6ai,  cjtXcktJ*,  cKXryft. 
— Though  we  have  no  reference  in  the  Gospels  to 
any  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  writers  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  the  Divine  action  in  choos- 
ing and  rejecting  the  human  objects  of  His  favour 
and  the  instruments  of  His  will,  we  have  sufficiently 
explicit  statements,  incidentally  valuable,  to  show 
clearly  that  they  inherited  the  OT  conceptions  on 
this  question.  The  self-identification  of  Jesus 
with  the  ideal  Servant  of  Jehovah  {Lk  418f-=Is  61"-) 
at  the  outset  of  His  public  ministry  at  once  widens 
the  scope  of  the  revelation  of  His  Father's  elective 
activity,  and  emphasizes  the  profound  depths  in 
human-Divine  relationships  to  which  this  activity 
in  the  freedom  of  its  manifestation -has  penetrated. 
Once  again,  in  what  may  without  exaggeration  be 
called  the  most  critical  moment  of  Jesus'  public 
life,  when  suffering  and  death  (Lk  931)  assumed 
large  proportions  in  His  sight,  the  revelation  of  His 
position  as  the  elect  of  God  (6  vl6f  fiov  6  ixXeXeytidfos, 
v.35)  not  only  assured  His  fearful  disciples,  but 
strengthened  Himself  in  His  often -expressed  con- 
viction that  the  consciousness  of  His  eternal  Son- 
ship  was  well  founded. 

The  variant  reading  b  ixkAtyftivos  instead  of  a  i.yKTr,ii;  (Mk  iff 
-Mt  l"5)  is  generally  recognized  as  the  genuine  one,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  high  authority  of  tt  and  B,  but  also  because, 
according  to  an  obvious  canon  of  textual  criticism,  it  is  the 
more  likely  reading  of  the  two  (see  Scrivener's  Introd.  to  the 
Criticism  of  the  NT,  ii.  247f. ;  cf.,  however,  Nestle's  Criticism 
of  the  Greek  NT2,  p.  fi2,  and  art.  'Ascension  of  Isaiah'  in 
Hastings'  DB,  vol.  ii.  p.  501")-  The  Matthaian  and  Markan  ver- 
sions bear  evident  traces  of  assiriiilation  to  the  voice  at  Jesus 
baptism.  In  this  connexion  it  is  important  to  remember  how 
fully  Jesus  recognized  that  His  position  as  the  elect  Son  involved 
the  fulfilment  (tptiktv  -rX^eSi.,  Lk  9;sl)  by  Him  of  conditions  fore- 
ordained as  inseparable  from  His  earthly  life  (cf.  Lk  B22 13»  24", 
in  each  of  which  places  is  found  St.  Luke's  favourite  and  em- 
phatic h'i  ;  see  also  Mk  831,  Mt  1721).  The  determining  factor  in 
the  free  choice  (cf.  Ifrofim  lx»>  &"*,  clrr,,,  *.t  a.,  Jn  10'S)  by 
Jesus  of  the  cross  as  the  crowning  act  of  His  self-abnegation 
was  its  absolute  necessity  (ov%i  tolS™  Uti  **fci'»,  Lk24™).  The_ 
ultimate  synthesis  of  these  apparently  irreconcilable  hypotheses 
may  elude  the  keenest  observation,  but  the  reflexion  that,  in 
acting  as  He  did,  Jesus  was  fulfilling  conditions  which  heat  the 
root  of  all  well-ordered  moral  and  spiritual  activity  (cf.  brpmt* 
murii.  He  210 ;  H^uXtv,  2")  will  serve  to  remind  us  of  a  sphere 
where  these  seeming  contradictions  are  discovered  to  be  pro- 
foundly at  one,  botlTin  their  origin  and  in  the  end  at  which  they 
aim.  it  is  noteworthy  that  St.  Luke  not  only  gives  the  burden 
of  the  conversation  between  Jesus  and  His  heavenly  visitant* , 
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he  also  implies  that  Jesua  was  there  informed  in  detail  of  the 
character  of  the  death  which  He  was  about  to  suffer  (<rvnk*X<,uv 
a.i/*»>  .   .   .  (Xtyat  fi.t  ({oSov  airou,  93ur.). 

How  universally  the  title  of  'the  Elect'  or  'the 
Elect  One'  had  become  identified  with  that  of  'the 
Christ'  is  best  seen  in  the  contemptuous  irony  of 
the  scoffing  rulers  who  mocked  on  the  day  of  the 
Crucifixion.  The  demonstrative  oCtos  and  the  titu- 
lar 6  €k\€ktos  combine  to  mark  the  emphasis  with 
which  they  rejected  the  Messianic  claims  of  Jesus  ; 
and  not  only  the  claims,  but  the  foundation  upon 
which  those  claims  rested  (ef.  Lk  23a5).  It  is  re- 
markable that  St.  Luke  seems  to  be  the  only  NT 
writer  who  has  adopted  the  use  of  the  word  as  a 
designation,  strictly  speaking,  of  the  Messiah  {ef., 
however,  the  variant  reading  6  (kXcktos  in  the 
Baptist's  testimony  to  Jesus,  Jn  lM  WH).  This 
statement  is  not  arl'ected  by  St.  Matthew's  quota- 
tion from  Isaiah  (421),  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
originator  of  the  title.  Here  we  have  the  idea  in 
prominence,  but  by  way  of  interpretation  rather 
than  by  direct  statement  (ef.  his  use  of  the  verb 
■gpiriffa,  Mt  121L',  instead  of  the  merely  descriptive 
6  4k\€k6s  fJ.ov  of  Is  421). 

The  only  other  writing  of  a  late  date  in  which  '  the  Elect  One 
appears  as  a  Messianic  title  is  the  Book  of  Enoch,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  chief  means  of  popularizing  its  use.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  influence  of  that  work  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  other  respects,  upon  the  Gospels  of  the  NT.  Of  the 
many  names  by  which  the  coining  Messiah  is  designated  there, 
the  favourite  one  seems  to  be  '  the  Elect  One '  (see  40^  45^1".  4D-  4 
513. 5  526. 9  554  ^\5.  t<.  in  (joi),  and  on  a  couple  of  occasions  this  is 
joined  with  another  word  or  words  which  are  equivalent  to  a 
characterization  of  the  conditions  upon  which  His  election  to 
the  Messiahship  rests  ('the  righteous  and  elect  one,'  530;  'the 
elect  one  of  righteousness  and  faith,'  39B  [see  The  Book  of  Enoch, 
R.  H.  Charles'  ed.  pp.  106-186]).  A  somewhat  fantastic  repre- 
sentation of  the  method  by  which  the  Divine  election  of  Jesus 
was  consummated  occurs  in  Hennas,  where  the  servant  elected 
by  his  lord  {in>.'.ia.u.i:s;  hcZ?.o>  nm  thttm,  x.i.X.),  after  having 
approved  himst-lf  as  a  zealous  guardian  of  his  masttr's  interests, 

is  chosen  by  the  latter  (utr'a.   7w   VnufAtno;   a-y.ov  tikacra  xBituviet) 

to  occupy  the  position  of '  great  power  and  lordship.'  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  orthodoxy  of  this  teaching,  it  is  at  least 
interesting  as  showing  how  completely  the  habits  of  thought  in 
the  early  Church  were  dominated  by  this  aspect  of  the  Incarna- 
tion, and  how  men  strove  by  the  aid  of  reason  to  harmonize  the 
ideas  underlying  the  titles  of  '  Servant '  and  *  Son '  (see  Sim.  5, 
i.-vi.). 

As  the  Christological  ideas  of  the  early  Church 
begin  to  emerge  and  to  crystallize,  we  find  this  one 
holding  a  firm  place,  while  at  the  same  time  another 
equally  emphatic  conception  begins  to  assert  itself. 
The  election,  by  God,  of  Jesus  was  held  to  be  a 
means  to  a  wider  end — the  establishment  of  a  chosen 
body  which  should  exhibit  on  earth  the  graces  and 
virtue*  of  Him  in  and  through  whom  their  election 
was  accomplished  (cf.  1  P  2*'-  "f-,  where  the  writer's 
insistence  on  the  profound  oneness  of  Jesus  and  His 
people  is  fundamentally  and  essentially  Pauline, 
though  he  elaborates  no  argument  to  prove  what 
he  States  ;  cf.  ^eX^oro  tj/aoj  iv  airy,  Eph  l4). 

'The  fundamental  conception  of  Je«us  dominating  everything 
was,  according  to  the  OT,  that  God  had  chosen  Him  and  through 
Him  the  Church.  God  had  chosen  Him  and  made  Him  to  he 
both  Lord  and  Christ.  He  had  made  over  to  Him  the  work  of 
setting  up  the  Kingdom,'  etc.  (Harnack,  Dogmengeschichte,  Eng. 
tr.  vol.  i.  p.  si).  '  The  Christian  community  must  be  conceived 
as  a  communion  resting  on  a  divine  election '  (it>.  p.  148). 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  this  Divine 
election  has  its  roots  struck  deep  in  the  election 
whicli  issued  in  the  Incarnation,  and  that,  apart 
from  the  latter,  which  is  the  rationale  and  guarantee 
of  the  former,  we  cannot  believe  in  the  existence  of 
'an  elect  race'  {vficis  8£  yivoi  4k\€kt6v,  1  P  2!l).  Tlr's 
was  apprehended  very  soon  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  who  never  separate  the  idea  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Jesus  from  that  of  the  community  (o  «?«-Xe£d- 
fievos  t6v  KCpioy  'lyaouv  XpiffrcW  Kal  i}fj.as  Si  avrou, 
k.t.\,,  Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  ad  Cor.  lxiv.  ;  cf.  also  the 
Paulinism  6  Xaos  6V  Tjroifiairev  iv  t<£  iiyairriniv^  avrov, 
Ep.  of  Barnabas  iii.  6).  While  it  is  recognized  that 
the  ultimate  Author  of  all  elective  purpose  is  God 
the  Father,  it  is  agreed  that  the  active  Agent  in 
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giving  expression  to  the  Divine  decree  is  the  Son 
apart  from  whom  (ei  ^  SV  4^0,  Jn  i4«)  it  is  not 
only  nnpuss.ble  for  men  to  approach  God  but  even 
&Wl"™"»  ?\  "'ft  calling  (,x^«  Wo£££ 
He  31  cf.  12')  which  He  addresses  to  them  in  Christ 
(0  Ka\t*a,  upas  iv  Xptary,  1  P  5"),  and  which 

when  heard  is  the  antecedent  condition  of  their 
election  (cf  2  1  1>°;  sco  A  K\Vrol  mi  <„Xe*Tol  Z 
irtffTol,  Rev.  1714). 

It  will  scarcely  be  contended  that  there  U  any  practical  differ- 
ence in  the  Christology  of  those  who  speak  0!  an  d*-tion  ££ 
Vwi,,  and  of  those  who  in  the  same  connexion  use  the  phrase 
£v  X^rr*.  W  e  are  able,  perhaps,  to  see  in  the  former  expression 
™T?*}°  a%?Ttm!}.ot  thc  ^legated  activity  of  Christ  who 
prepares  'for  Himself  a  people  («£t«  i*vru  ™,  A«ai,  T«y  xalie„ 
t  -««,*?«»  ™*t:&.  Barn.  v.  7,  cf.  xiv.  6)  whose  prerogatives'  and 
position  shall  be  in  correspondence  with  His  royal  priesthood, 
and  with  the  Sonship  to  which  He  was  chosen  (1  P  2-*- "  Itcv  °l)6 

1";  Cf.  He  7-'1  KTa.pa.jia.TOv  t;',,  Ufao-iiW,  Ro  B^"  oZtoi'  vioi  bu'ti 
(•riv  .   .       <ruv3tXvipt!iiifj.B,  hi  Xfitrreu,  k.t.A.). 

Nor  is  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Himself  devoid  of 
references  to  those  chosen  by  God  out  of  mankind 

'as  vessels  made  to  honour    (cf.  2Ti  2-\  Ro  9-1) 

He  indirectly  tells  us  that  '  the  elect'  have  an  in- 
fluence in  the  Divine  government  of  the  world 
which  makes  for  mercy  and  pity  and  salvation. 
Thc  awful  scenes  accompanying  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  would  result  in  the  annihilation  of  its 
doomed  inhabitants,  were  it  not  that,  '  for  the  sake 

of  his  chosen,'  the  Lord  (some  of  the  old  Latin 
versions  read  Dcttx)  had  determined  to  cut  short 

the  duration  of  that  period  (cf.  Mk  1320  =  Mt  24--, 
in  both  of  which  passages  occurs  the  verb  Kokopovv, 
found  nowhere  else  in  the  NT,  showing  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  two  authors,  although  the  forms 
of  the  verb  in  both  places  are  not  the  same).  St. 
Luke  does  not  make  any  mention  in  this  part  of 

his  record  of  the  elect,  but  curiously  enough  he 
makes  a  reference  to  the  vengeance  of  God  being 
wreaked  (ri/j.ipat  ^/c5iK]j<rewi,  Lk  2122)  on  the  un- 
fortunate city,  which  reminds  us  of  the  words  of 
Jesus  contained  in  another  passage  in  the  fame 
Gospel.     Jesus    there    is    said    to    speak   of    God 

'  avenging  his  elect '  (6  5<?  0e6s  01)  fuj  ttoitjtjj  ttjv  in- 
SiKTjatv  tZv  inXcKTwv  avrov,  Lk  18").  It  may  be  per- 
missible to  conjecture  that  St.  Luke  omitted  to 
mention  Jesus'  reference  to  the  elect  in  the  former 
context  because  of  the  promise  implied  in  the 
interrogatory  sentence  just  quoted.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  possible  that  a  displacement  has  occurred 
in  the  text,  with  the  result  that  we  have  a  double 
reference  to  God's  activity  on  behalf  of  His  chosen, 
each  being  suitable  to  the  textual  position  it 
occupies.  The  subject  of  the  prayers  of  those  who 
appeal  (r<>  fiowvTuv  o.It<1>)  'day  and  night'  is  that, 
in  the  first  place,  they  may  be  delivered  from  in- 
justice ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  may  soon  see  the 
vengeance  of  God  active  on  their  behalf  against 
those  who  oppress  them  (cf.  iKdiKijadv  //.e  dirb  rod  clvti- 
dtKov  fiov,  Lk  18^,  where  the  first  idea  is  prominent ; 
and  (kSlksU  .  .  .  ck  twk,  k.t.X.,  Rev  610,  in  which 
the  second  thought  is  emphasized  ;  cf.  also  the 
reference  to  tlie  cry  of  Abel's  blood  for  vengeance, 
cf.  He  12^  =  011  4111).  It  is  possible  that,  by  in- 
terpreting the  cry  of  the  elect  in  this  twofold  sense, 
we  are  able  to  obtain  a  clearer  idea  of  thc  meaning 
of  the  '  longsullering'  of  God  with  regard  to  them 
IpaKpodv/iei  £ir'  avrois).  The  ambiguity  of  the  ex- 
pression is  mitigated  if  we  remember  that  the 
patience  of  God  is  needed  even  by  His  elect,  whose 

nsistent  (cf.  tf>uvT}  fieydXji,  Rev  610,  and  i}fi4pat  kc.1 
wkt6s,  Lk  187)  appeal  for  vengeance  on  their 
enemies  and  oppressors  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
voice  of  that  blood  by  which  they  were  redeemed 
(atfta  pavrifffiod,  He  1224).  Much  more,  of  course, 
does  the  patient  waiting  of  God,  sometimes 
amounting  even  to  seeming  tardiness,  reveal  His 
tenderness  when  exemplified  in  the  case  of  those 
who  torment  His  elect  (ws  nws  /3pa8vTrjra  jiyovvrai, 
2  P  3").     Arising  out  of  this  thought  we  are  not 
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surprised  to  (ind  on  more  than  one  occasion  that 
not  only  is  it  insufficient  for  their  linal  acceptance 
that  men  should  be  '  called '  (cf.  the  contrast  voWol 
kXtjtoL  and  6\ly0l  AcX«™i,  Mt  22"),  for  this  is  in 
harmony  with  much  of  Jesus'  teaching  elsewhere 
(cf  Mt  7M- 28  etc.),  but  that  there  is  even  a  danger 
that  the  elect  may  lose  that  to  and  for  which  they 
were  chosen  (see  .  .  .  dinnrXai^  .  .  roils  AsX«tom, 
Mk  13"  cf.  Mt  2434;  tl  Swardv  can  hardly  be  an 
implied  assertion  of  the  impossibility  of  success 
attending  the  efforts  of  the  false  teachers  to  lead 
astray  the  elect;  it  rather  refers  to  that  object 
which  they  had  in  view).  Another  and  a  further 
condition  must  be  fulHlled  before  the  chosen 
of  God  may  claim  the  salvation  to  which  they 
-were  elected  {.  .  tt>  %roiiw.ap.tei\v  **«'  A0"1}?**? 
awt>  rarajSoXfr  k&t/wv,  Mt  25w;  cf.  20*  He  11"). 
On  more  than  one  occasion  Jesus  insists  on  the 
necessity  of  endurance  or  perseverance  up  to  the 
very  end  of  their  experiences  (6  iVo^efear  .  . 
ffjfacrw,  Mk  1313  =  Mt  24";  cf.  Mt  1(F,  Eph  6 «), 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  justified  in  apply- 
ing to  this  place  His  warning,  which  He  gave  to 
those  whose  joy  in  receiving  the  gospel  message 
was.  but  a  transitory  (TrpfoKatpos,  Mt  1321  =  Mk  4") 
emotion.  Of  a  like  nature  is  the  incidental  re- 
mark of  the  seer  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  Jesus' 
companions  in  His  warfare  with  'the  beast'  are 
those  who  not  only  were  called  and  elected,  but 
whose  calling  and  election  had  been  crowned  by 
their  enduring  faithfulness  (irtorof.  Rev  1714).  We 
are  thus  able  to  appreciate  the  anxiety  of  later 
Christian  writers,  who  emphasized  this  part  of 
Jesus'  teaching,  and  who  reminded  their  readers 
that  their  entrance  into  the  eternal  kingdom  of 
Jesus  was  conditioned  by  their  enduring  zeal ;  for 
in  this  way  alone  their  'calling'  and  'election' 
were  made  stable  and  lasting  and  certain  (/3e/3afac 

VfiWV    T7JP     K\i)fftV     Kai     4K\oyT}V     TTOtCtffffot,     2  P     l10,    cf. 

He  3"). 

That  Jesus  held  firmly  by  the  Jewish  belief  in 
the  election  of  that  race  to  spiritual  privilege,  is 
evidenced  by  many  signs  both  in  His  teaching  and 
His  methods  of  work.  It  is  true  that  His  words  are 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Baptist's  scornful  warn- 
ing against  that  foolish  pride  of  birth  which  leaves 
out  of  sight  the  responsibility  involved  by  privilege 
(cf.  Mt  38f-  and  Jn  833f-).  At  the  same  time,  He  is 
no  less  ready  to  assert  the  claims  of  His  fellow- 
countrymen  to  the  rights  which  were  theirs  as  the 
Divinely  chosen  people  {ij  ffwnpia  eV  tQv  'lovSatwv 
iffrlv,  Jn  4-;  cf.  rbv  &prov  t\5v  t4kvuiv,  Mt  15'^). 
The  sting  of  His  bitter  denunciation  of  con- 
temporary religionists  lay  in  His  recognition  of 
their  spiritual  position,  and  of  the  fact  that  they 
of  right  were  the  teachers  of  the  people  (eiri  7-7)1 
M«<rfwf  ica848pas,  Mt  232,  cf.  v.m-).  In  spite  of 
many  disappointing  experiences.  He  was  again  and 
again  amazed  at  the  lack  of  faith  and  spiritual 
insight  amongst  '  Israelites '  (Mt  8W  =  Lk  7B ;  Jn  31U, 
cf.  Mk  6"),  and  His  pathetic  lament  over  the  de- 
cay inL' Jerusalem  shows  how  eagerly  He  had  hoped 
to  make  the  Jewish  nation  realize  its  ancient  place 
as  the  '  first-begotten '  in  the  family  of  His  Father 
{Ex  4s3,  Jer  31a,  cf.  He  1223).  His  activity  in  this 
direction  betrays  itself  both  in  His  words  which 
incidentally  express  His  feelings  (&<pes  wputTov  x°P- 
raaffrat  Ti  t4kv*,  Mk  7W,  Mt  15"),  and  in  His 
deliberate  instructions  to  His  disciples  to  confine 
their  missionary  labours  '  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel '  (Mt  10s).  We  are,  however,  bound 
to  remember  that  St.  Matthew  alone  records  this 
restriction,  and  that  there  are  some  evidences  of 
the  abandonment  of  its  strict  enforcement  even  by 
Jesus  Himself  (Jn  439-«  cf.  Ac  l8  8'4ff-). 

Though  Jesus  felt  Himself  forced  to  recognize, 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers  of 
His  day,  the  failure  of  God's  people  to  realize  the 


Divine  purpose  in  them,  He  also  recognizes  no  less 
distinctly  that,  according  to  that  purpose,  theirs 
was  a  high  destiny  (.  .  tt>  pov\i)v  tov  8eov  iBir^aav 
ets  iavrous,  Lk  730  [cf.  for  the  use  of  BovXfj  in  this 
sense  Ac  2*  4s8  20»  Eph  1»  He  617]),  and  it  seems 
as  if  at  times  His  realization  of  what  this  people 
might  have  become,  and  His  keen  disappointment 
at  their  actual  achievement,  led  Him  into  speaking 
disparagingly  of  those  who  were  outside  the  Jewish 
covenant  (cf.  the  contrast  &/««  .  .  .  Tj/ieis,  Jn  42'-, 
which  is  the  verbal  expression  of  a  contrast  running 
through  the  whole  narrative  [see  Westcott,  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  ad  loc."] ;  cf.  also  the  privilege  involved 
in  the  word  irpwrov  as  well  as  the  harsh  contrast 
Ttwa.  [TaiSLa]  xwapia,  Mk  1™-). 

We  may  here  note  that  St.  Matthew  has  preserved  several 
fragments  which  deal  with  the  claim  of  Israel  as  God's  people 
to  be  the  sole  recipients  of  the  gospel  message  (Mt  Vfit-23  iyn 
23^-),  though  he  also  records  sayings  of  Jesus  which  conflict  with 
this  (24"  28*9,  cf.  Mk  1310  1117  14a  l(ji5,  Lk  U#).  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  instance  of  these  just  referred  to  is  that  in  which 
Jesus  ave-rs,  as  His  reason  for  the  evangelization  of  Israel  alone, 
that  His  '  coining '  is  imminent,  and  that  no  time  is  to  be  lost, 
because,  in  any  event, _  the  work  will^not  be  completed  before 
that  occurrence  (.  .  .  V*:  eAflu  *  ««'•>  "rati  avOpuvw,  Mt  lO2*).  It  is 
evident  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  regard  to 
Jesus'  actual  knowledge  of  the  date  of  His  parousia,  those  who 
heard  His  words  understood  Him  to  mean  that  it  would  take 
place  soon  (cfe  x«.)  wi,  Mk  1328,  Lk  21^,  Mt  2430;  tS~m  v*pihOr> 
r,  ymk  oLtii  'iu;  Tenia.  yitv.Tai^  Lk.  2132,  see  1  Th  4l5"-).  More- 
over,  the  Evangelists  seem  to  have  established  an  intimate  con- 
nexion  in  the  consciousness  of  early  Christianity  between  His 
second  coming  and  the  preaching  of  His  gospel  to  '  the  cities  of 
Israel' (Ac  326,  Ro  1"J;  see  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times,  i.Giitl.; 
cf.  also  O.  Holtzmann,  Leben  Jesu,  Eng.  tr.  pp.  ICO,  301,  etc.). 
'  It  might,  of  course,  be  objected,  that  the  idea  of  the  universality 
of  the  judgment  leaves  no  sufficient  reason  for  restricting  the 
disciples'  work  to  the  Jewish  people,  and  that  the  heathen  were 
perhaps  even  in  more  urgent  need  of  the  disciples'  preaching 
than  the  Jews,  since  to  the  latter  had  been  given  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets.  The  justness  of  the  objection  may  be  granted. 
But  against  it  we  have  set  the  belief  in  the  election  of  Israel,' 
etc.  (O.  Holtzmann,  op.  cil.  p.  279  n.l).  His  own  assertion 
with  the  limiting  words  ti  ^  (Mt  15**)  is  strongly  emphatic  as 
to  His  conviction  with  regard  to  the  Divine  favour  towards 
Israel.  '  The  saying  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples  at  the  last  supper, 
that  they,  to  whom  He  committed  His  kingdom  which  He  hod 
received  from  His  Father,  would  be  beside  Him  .  .  .  sitting  on 
thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  (Lk  22Mf.),  indicates 
that  He  viewed  the  activity  of  His  disciples,  and  therefore 
also  their  future  judicial  function,  as  primarily  extending  to 
the  people  of  Israel.  Also  when  Jesus  spoke  of  a  coming  of  the 
heathen  from  the  east  and  west  ...  He  was  thereby  thinking 
of  an  ingathering  .  .  .  which,  as  a  whole,  consisted  of  native 
Israelites '  (Wendt,  Lehre  Jesu,  Eng.  tr.  ii.  349  f .). 

Not  only  do  we  find  Jesus  recognizing  and  acting 
upon  the  OT  conception  of  the  national  election  of 
Israel— that  preferentialtreatmentwhichHis  fellow- 
countrymen  claimed  as  of  right — though  He  re- 
minded them  from  time  to  time  that  in  order  to  a 
genuine  Abrahamic  descent  it  was  necessary  to 
cultivate  an  ethical  and  spiritual  likeness  to  their 
great  forefather,  which  would  alone  complete  their 
title  to  the  promises  made  to  them  through  him 
(cf.  the  implied  contrast  between  physical  and 
spiritual  descent  in  the  words  cHpfia  and  riKva, 
JnS*7-3";  cf.  Lk38=Mt39).  Jesus  also  Himself,  in 
establishing  His  Kingdom  amongst  men,  proceeds 
along  lines  exactly  parallel  to  these.  He  assumes 
to  Himself  the  right  to  select  certain  instruments 
whereby  His  designs  may  be  furthered  and  ulti- 
mately accomplished.  As  He  was  the  Chosen  and 
Sent  of  His  Father,  so  He  is  delegated  to  choose 
and  send  others,  who  were  to  be  the  few  through 
whom  God's  work  upon  the  many  was  to  be  accom- 
plished (cf.  Jn  1718  2021  1318  etc.).  It  is  true  that  at 
times  Jesus  speaks  of  His  disciples  as  His  Fathers 
choice  and  possession  (o-ol  jJctok,  Jn  17b),  and  that 
they  are  His  by  His  Father's  gift  (pol  avrovs  *?<*««< 
178-  y  ;  cf.  Kai  ra,  ep.iL  wapra  aa.  4<ttip  Kai  ra  ff&  ^Mi  v-  '• 
At  the  same  time  He  is  no  less  emphatic  in  His  de- 
clarations that  they  are  His  own  elect,  the  result 
of  His  own  discriminating  choice  (iyu  (^e\^6.(i-nv  viiat 
4k  tov  Ktofiov,  Jn  1519 ;  cf.  iyia  otSa  rlvas  efeXffopijiji 
13la).  Our  knowledge  of  Jesus'  acquaintance  with 
the  characters  of  His  disciples  prior  to  their  selec- 
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tion  by  Him,  is  too  scanty  to  permit  us  to  judge 
accurately  of  His  methods  ;  but  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  for  the  most  part  natives  of  that  part  of 
Galilee  where  His  earliest  activity  displayed  itaelf, 
and  that  some  of  them  were  antecedently  disciples 
of  the  Baptist,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  He  pos- 
sessed sufficient  individual  acquaintanceship  to 
warrant  His  choice  (cf.  Mk  lWff-,  Mt  4lbff-,  Lk  510(-  • 
see  J n  l411^).  He  seems,  moreover,  to  have  felt  a 
heavy  weight  of  responsibility  on  their  account, 
and  in  the  review  of  His  work  towards  the  end  of 
His  life,  He  seems  tu  congratulate  Himself  on  being 
able  to  render  a  good  account  of  His  stewardship 
in  this  respect.  As  the  result  of  His  guardianship 
(e7u)  cHipovv  aiirods  .  na.i  e0ti\a£a,  Jn   171J),  they 

all  justified  His  choice  with  but  one  exception,  and 
that  exception  had  its  mournful  justification  (iW  ij 
7pa0?)  7r\7H>u>0j?),  and,  in  spite  of  the  necessity  of 
such  failure  (koto.  t6  upi<rp.4i>oi>,  Lk  22— ;  cf.  Ac  2-:i 
see  also  Lk  n'  =  Mt  IS7),  its  awful  warning  {oval 
Si  t£  avOpJjirtp  eKeivif  St  08,  k.t.\.,  Mk  14-1,  Mt  2G"4). 
The  work  which  this  chosen  nucleus  was  destined 
to  achieve  linds  also  a  definite  place  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  Jesus  as  He  looks  out  on  the  world 
and  down  the  future  ages.  He  does  not,  in  fact, 
hesitate  to  name  those  who  are  to  be  brought  to 
share  in  the  glory  and  in  the  power  of  His  judg- 
ment-coming, though  they  are  scattered  in  all 
directions  over  the  world  (in  tCiv  reaffdpwn  avifiwv  air'' 
&tcpov  yr,s  ?ws  fapov  otipavou,  Mk  13'-7=Mt  2431),  His 
elect  (roys  iicXeKTous  airov). 

The  work  wrought  by  the  little  band  chosen  by  Christ,  and 
continued  by  their  successors  from  one  generation  to  another 
during  the  period  intervening  between  the  initiation  of  His 
Kingdom  and  its  consummation,  can  hardly  be  better  delineated 
than  in  the  words  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Birmingham  :  '  The 
Apostles  were  the  first  "elect"  in  Christ  with  a  little  Jewish 
company.  "  We," — so  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  Jewish  Christians, 
—"we  who  had  before  hoped  in  Christ."  But  it  was  to  show 
the  way  to  all  the  Gentiles  ("  ye  also,  who  have  heard  the  word 
of  the  truth,  the  gospel  of  your  salvation  ")  who  were  also  to 
constitute  "God's  own  possession"  and  His  "heritage."  The 
purpose  to  be  realized  is  a  universal  one :  it  is  the  reunion  of 
man  with  man,  as  such,  by  being  all  together  reunited  to  God 
in  one  body.  .  .  .  And  the  Church  of  the  reconciliation  is  God's 
elect  body  to  represent  a  Divine  purpose  of  restoration  far 
wider  than  itself — extending,  in  fact,  to  all  creation.  It  is  the 
Divine  purpose,  with  a  view  to  "a  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of 
the  times,  to  sum  up"  or  "bring  together  again  in  unity"  all 
things  in  Christ.  .  .  .  This  great  and  rich  idea  of  the  election 
of  the  Church  as  a  special  body  to  fulfil  a  universal  purpose 
of  recovery,'  etc.  (Gore,  The  Epikle  to  the  Epliesi-ans,  p.  71  f .). 

Here,  then,  we  have  in  its  incipient  stages  a 
revelation  of  this  Divine  process  of  working  in  its 
new  and  wider  aspect.  There  is  fundamentally  no 
change  of  method,  but  rather  a  consecration  of  what 
has  always  in  the  OT  been  recognized  as  God's 
plan  of  work  (cf.  e.g.  Am  32,  Dt  76  etc.).  In  the 
fresh  start,  so  to  speak,  which  He  has  made  we 
find  His  choice  not  merely  involved  in  the  Incarna- 
tion as  the  mode  of  procedure,  but  in  the  election 
of  the  Man  Jesus  (Lk  035),  whom  He  deliberately 
ordained  or  appointed  (eV  dvBpl  £  tipurev,  Ac  J731,  cf. 
1038)  for  His  work.  Jesus,  acting  on  authority 
delegated  to  Him,  chooses  certain  men  and  sends 
them  to  carry  out  what  He  has  commenced.  In 
the  end  He  breaks  down  all  national  barriers  and 
limitations  (Mt  2819,  cf.  Mk  161S).  and  people  in 
every  nation  {h  wavrl  20vet,  Ac  1035)  are  accepted 
by  Him  so  long  as  they  '  fear  God  and  work  right- 
eousness. ' 

Keeping  these  facts  and  considerations  in  mind, 
we  are  at  liberty  to  ask  ourselves  the  very  difficult 
questions.  On  what  basis  does  the  Divine  election 
stand  ?  Is  there  any  antecedent  condition  in  com- 
plying with  which  men  are  placed  amongst  the 
number  of  God's  elect?  From  whatever  point  of 
view  we  look  at  this  mystery,  one  thought,  at 
least,  clearly  emerges:  in  His  choice  of  Israel  as 
the  guardian  of  the  sacred  deposit  of  religious 
truth,  God  exhibited  His  wisdom  in  a  way  we,  as 
students  of  the  Divine  government  of  the  world, 
vol.  i.— 33 


an  discern  and  appreciate.  Their  genius  for  the 
'ork  entrusted  to  them  is  universally  recognized 
•A  on  the  other  hand,  such  passages  as  Dt  9^10" 
er  dt'-a,  Mai   W-,  which,  however,  rlo  not  «™«;J 


can  discern  i 
work  i 
(cf., 

iSl31/!'*'  Ma'  1!JVvllidl1  ''*Vev«/d7not  conflict 
with  the  general  truth  of  our  statement,  though 
they  emphasize  the  absolute  freedom  of  God's 
choice)  1-rom  them  and  from  them  solely  have 
come  into  the  world  those  truths  which  spring 
from  a  pure  and  spiritual  monotheism  ;  and  we  are 

?™lT  !  J!1  *°  "W"0-  ™  t,,e  analogous  lessons 
taught  to  the  world  by  other  nations,  that  'the 

«J»)  finds  its  place  in  their  history  too  (sec  Sanday- 
Headlam,  'Romans'  in  Iitfmutt.  Crlt  Cum  nn 
24811-.,  34211'.  etc.,.  When  «e  remember  that*  to 
the  consciousness  of  Jesus  the  full  and  final  revela- 
tion of  His  unique  Divine  Sonship  was  only  made 
at  His  Baptism  <Mt3"=Mk  l'^Lk  3^},  and  con- 
firmed beyond  doubt  during  the  period  of  His 
Temptation,  we  are  at  liberty  to  believe  that 
His  previous  life  was  a  gradual  preparation  for  His 
hnal  election,  as  well  as  a  proof  that  in  selecting 
Him  for  His  work  His  Father  had  chosen  the  fittest 
Instrument  to  reveal  Himself  to  mankind.  Re- 
membering, too,  the  gradual  gathering  together  by 
Jesus  of  His  little  band  of  chosen  disciples  and 
followers,  and  the  care  taken  by  Him  in  training 
and  disciplining  them  for  their  position  and  work, 
we  are  able  to  apprehend  in  some  dim  way  the  neces- 
sity of  a  moral  and  spiritual  correspondence  be- 
tween Him  who  chooses  and  His  chosen.  The  fact 
that  Jesus  Himself  included  Judas  Iscariot  amongst 
the  number  of  His  '  elect '  ( Jn  6'°)  does  not  invali- 
date this  contention,  as  wc  may  well  be  allowed  to 
believe  that  the  unhappy  traitor  exhibited  a  char- 
acter sufficiently  endowed  with  spiritual  possibili- 
ties to  justify  his  election  to  the  Apostleship. 
Perhaps  he  may  he  adequately  described  as  one  of 
those  labourers  who,  having  been  hired  (fuo-dtlxraaOai 
epyaras,  Mt  201)  to  work  in  the  vineyard,  were  ulti- 
mately rejected  because  they  failed  to  correspond 
with  their  new  environment. 

We  may  here  note  two  different  uses  to  which  the  word 
'elect'  or  its  equivalent  idea  is  put  in  the  Gospels.  («)  It 
describes  those  who  are  chosen  for  a  certain  definite  work,  and 
are  for  this  purpose  endowed  with  suitable  characteristics,  and 
elected  to  certain  special  privileges  and  spiritual  graces  (see 
Mt  24---  -4,  Mk  13-°  ^-).  For  them  endurance  and  active  perse- 
verance to  the  end  alone  ensure  their  final  salvation  (iv  rvj  Ctb- 
«s.S  C/Aiio  r.Titnefo  -rk;  fyzut  pu.i,v,  Lk  21™),  though  they  are 
alwajs  to  remember  that  God's  active  sympathy  is  ever  on 
their  side  (187).  (£)  It  is  also  used  of  those  whose  salvation  is 
assured  bv  their  sharing  in  the  power  and  glory  of  the  returning 
Messiah  (u.'.rk  htna^ttu;  xm.,  liZ-,,;  tgJ.A^,  Mt  24»i  =  Mk  13-0;  Cf, 
ek,ym  ixlixrei,  Mt  2214J. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  be  permitted  to  point  out 
that  in  acting  on  '  the  principle  according  to  elec- 
tion,'God  has  for  ever  vindicated  His  justice  and 
righteousness  by  choosing  us  'in  Christ1  (see  ev 
Xpi<TT$,  iv  aury/F.ph  l31-).  By  and  in  the  Incarna- 
tion the  human  race  and  the  separate  individuals 
of  the  race  have  received  those  capacities  and  en- 
dowments which  fit  them  for  their  work  and  for 
their  Divinely  appointed  destiny  (8s  irdjras  avdpu- 
ttoi;s  0A«  ffw8-rjpat,  1  Ti  2*).  No  one  in  the  fore- 
ordaining counsels  of  God  is  contemplated  as 
doomed  to  eternal  exclusion  from  His  presence  (p.y 
pov\6pev6!  riva?  AvoU<r$att  2  P  39),  and  if  they  are 
thus  shut  out  finally  {8wov  6  aKtLXi}^  atfrwe  oil  reXivr^, 
k.t.X.,  Mk  O48),  it  is  because  of  their  own  deliberate 
action  in  causing  their  bodies  to  he  servants  of  un- 
righteousness, and  thus  in  being  stumbling-blocks 
in  the  way  of  the  salvation  of  their  fellow-men  (cf. 
Mt  5281*-  186ff-,  Mk  94-ff-  etc.).  No  excuse  as  to  lack 
of  opportunity  or  privilege  will  avail  ;  for  although 
inequality  will  always  here  as  elsewhere  exist,  none 
shall  be  judged  apart  from  their  capacities  and 
opportunities  {ixdaTtp  Kara.  7T)v  ISiav  d6vap.iv,  Mt  2515) ; 
and  all  shall  be  recompensed  according  to  the  know- 
ledge they  were  able  to  acquire  (Lk  1247f-).     It  is 
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true  that  apart  from  Christ  (x^p^  ip-QJi  Jn  I**5)  we 
are  powerless  for  good ;  but  as  none,  not  even  those 
who  have  never  heard  His  name,, are  outside  Him 
(Tav&*r*iva6TVffw4vT7iKey,Co\  l17;  cf.  Epli  l10f-)>  SO 
none  need  be  apart  from  Him  in  that  profounder 
sense  whereby  human  life  becomes  Divinely  active 
and  abundantly  fruitful.  To  all  is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attaining  the  end  to  which  they  are  called 
and  chosen.  J.  K.  Willis. 

EH  [ELOI],  ELI  [ELOI],  etc.— See  Seven 
Words. 

ELIAKIM.— -Two  ancestors  of  Jesus  bore  this 
name,  according  to  Mt  l13  and  Lk  330. 

ELIEZER.— An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  330. 

ELIJAH  (AV  Elias)  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospels 
on  9  occasions,  reported  in  15  passages  (rejecting 
Lk  9H).  Of  these  passages  only  one,  Lk  423f-, 
alludes  to  the  story  of  Elijah  as  it  is  contained  in 
the  OT.  Here  Jesus  justifies  His  performance  of 
miracles  in  Capernaum,  while  refraining  from 
working  them  in  Nazareth,  by  citing  the  well- 
known  story  of  Elijah's  going  away  from  Israel  in 
time  of  famine  to  relieve  the  distress  of  a  Sidonian 
widow  (1  K  178- H).  All  the  other  passages  refer  to 
the  present  or  future  work  of  an  Elijah  who, 
according  to  common  Jewish  belief,  still  lived  and 
would  appear  again  upon  earth. 

The  dominant  note  in  the  belief  is  that  the  pro- 
phet was  to  appear  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Mes- 
siah. This  notion  appears  in  its  simplest  form  in 
the  accounts  of  the  avowal  of  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus  at  Ctesarea  Philippi  (Mt  1613ff-,  Mk  Sd7iT-,  Lk 
9i8ir.j_  xiie  answers  then  given  by  the  disciples  to 
Jesus'  question  as  to  the  popular  estimate  or  Him- 
self were  varied,  and  doubtless  representative: 
He  was.  John  the  Baptist,  Elijah,  Jeremiah,  or  one 
of  tlie  prophets  (cf.  Mk  615,  Lk  9s).  Only  one, 
Simon,  saw  in  the  work  of  Jesus  the  consumma- 
tion, rather  than  the  postponement,  of  their  Mes- 
sianic hope.  The  period  of  Elijah  the  forerunner 
is  past,  and  the  Messiah  is  here. 

The  relation  between  the  prophet  Elijah,  the 
lawgiver  Moses,  and  the  Messiah  Jesus,  is  dra- 
matically presented  in  the  narrative  of  the  Trans- 
figuration (Mt  17,  Mk  9--1"-,  Lk  Q3""-).  Here  too 
the  logical  proof  is  presented  that  Elijah  has  come 
already,  and  is  John  the  Baptist.  When  once 
Jesus  has  been  accepted  as  the  Messiah,  the  work 
of  John  cannot  fail  to  be  known  as  the  Teat  pre- 
paratory work  of  Elijah.  This  work  finds  expres- 
sion in  St.  Matthew's  report  of  Jesus'  character- 
ization of  John  (11»;  omitted  from  the  parallel  in 

The  Baptist's  denial  that  he  was  Elijah  (Jn 
1  •)  is  the  natural  expression  of  his  lofty  idea  of 
wi'ti^P  in  ipaiatlon(f°r  the  Messiah  contrasted 
W»  th,VnrUmt;,e,n(:y  °f  the  work  he  had  actually 
been  able  to  perform.  The  passage  incidentally 
clescr.bes  one  of  the  functions  of  Elijah 'who was 

•i  ll  ffp  m  ■  i'e  l)rehin_inaries  of  the  salvation 
u  incli  the  Messiah  was  to  bring. 

Elijah  is  mentioned  again  in°conne\ion  with  tho 
Crucifixion  (Mt  27*-«  Mk  l*»-36i      ti.2  £  V      i 

he™ „lEhja1'-   ,Ther  ProPo**1  to  wait  and  lee! 


passap  clearly  assumes  the  developed  doctrine  of 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and  the  career  of  John 


} 


,  ,    .  .,.—  -r power  of  the 

_reat  prophet,  reconciling  iamilies,  rcducin"  the 
disobedient  to  obedience,  preparing  Israel  for  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah.  Only  on  this  high  plane 
could  the  identification  be  successful.  Tho  ivorl-  of 
the  forerunner  here  finds  fullest  expression.  He 
not  simply  proclaims,  he  prepares.  This  is,  how- 
ever, the  implication  of  the  other  passages  •  other 
wise  the  suggested  identification  of  Jesus  with 
Elijah  would  not  have  been  possible,  for  it  was  the 
very  works  of  Jesus  that  called  out  the  suggestion 
The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  John. 


The  belief  in  the  reappearance  of  Elijah,  held  bv 
e  Jews  of  NT  times,  is  a  later  stage  of  the  belief 


the 


before  the  great  day  of  Jehovah  to  reconcile  the 
hearts  of  parents  and  children.  Sir  4Sw,r'  describes 
the  same  work  more  elaborately,  and  forms  an 
early  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  Malachi. 

The  Rabbinical  writings  abound  in  expressions  of 
the  same  belief,  with  characteristic  extravagances 
and  specifications.  These  Jewish  traditions°know 
Elijah  as  zealous  in  the  service  of  God,  and  as  a 
helper  in  distress,  as  well  as  the  forerunner  of 
the  Messiah.  Naturally  his  work  is  in  behalf  of 
their  own  people,  and  is  performed  in  connexion 
with  their  own  institutions. 

As  the  Jews  elaborated  the  earlier  doctrine  of 
the  Messiah,  and  as  in  their  thought  He  became 
more  and  more  exalted  in  holiness  and  majesty, 
the  impossibility  of  His  appearance  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  sin  and  -shame  or  Israel  was  increasingly 
felt ;  and  the  character  of  Elijah,  the  holy  prophet, 
zealous  in  his  earthly  life  for  the  political  and 
religious  integrity  of  the  nation,  and  already  en- 
shrined in  tradition  as  having  been  spared  death, 
was  a  fitting  one  to  be  chosen  to  carry  on  the 
great  work  of  preparing  Israel  for  the  blessings  of 
the  Messianic  era.  Indeed,  in  some  passages  the  doc- 
trine of  Elijah  has  developed  to  such  an  extent  as 
well  nigh  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  Messiah. 

Literature. — Volz,  Jiidische  Eschatologic,  192  and  passim; 
Jewish  Encyc.  s.v.;  Gfrorer,  Jahrhundert  des  lleils,  ii.  227f.; 
Bacher,  Afjade  d.  Taiwaifn,  passim;  Weber,  Altsun.  pal. 
Tkeol.  337-339 ;  Schiirer,  GJl'3  ii.  524  f. 

O.  H.  GATF.S. 

ELISABETH.— The  NT  notice  of  Elisabeth  is 
confined  to  the  Third  Gospel,  and  its  brief  record 
concerning  her  may  well  be  due  to  St.  Luke's 
acquaintance  with  Mary  the  mother  of  our  Lord. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  she  was  a  kinswoman 
(avyyevis,  Lk  l3")  of  Mary,  though  it  is  unfortun- 
ately impossible  to  verify  the  exact  relationship 
that  existed  between  them.  Elisabeth  is  described, 
with  her  husband  Zacharias  (wh.  see),  as  a  faithful 
adherent  of  the  OT  type  of  religion— strict  and 
regular  in  observance  of  the  Law  (v.6).  She  enjoyed 
the  double  distinction,  according  to  Jewish  thought, 
of  being  both  a  priest's  daughter  and  a  priest's 
wife  (v.5).  The  joy  of  such  a  twofold  honour  was, 
however,  diminished  by  the  fact  that  she  was 
barren  (v.7),  to  an  Oriental  ivoman  little  less  than 
a  calamity.  But  a  single  event  in  the  Gospel 
narrative  at  once  dispelled  her  sorrow  and  entitled 
her  to  a  place  of  honour  not  among  Jewish  women 
alone,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world.  In  her 
old  age  (v.8")  she  "became  the  mother  of  John  the 
Baptist. 

Between  the  promise  and  the  birth  of  this  child 
she  was  visited  by  Mary  (v.311),  who  remained  with 
her  for  a  period  of  three  months  (v.M),  and  to 
whom  she  was  made  a  proof  of  the  Almighty  s 
power  (w.3""38).  On  Mary's  appearance  she  re- 
ceived a  special  inspiration   of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
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which  even  enabled  her  to  recognize  in  her  kins- 
woman the  mother  of  her  'Lord'  (v.4Iir),  and  in 
Mary's  Child  a  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  Jehovah 
Himself  (v.48).  Herein  she  unconsciously  illus- 
trated the  meaning  of  her  own  name,  which  in  its 
Hebrew  form  signifies  *  God  is  an  oath.' 

On  the  theory  (upheld  by  Burkitt,  Harnack,  et  an  that  the 
Magnificat  ought  to  be  attributed  to  Elisabeth  and   not  to 
Mary,  see  artt.  Birth  of  Ciikist,  p.  :>03>>  note,  and  Magnificat. 
H.   BlSSEKER. 

ELISHA  (AV  Eliseus).— The  famous  disciple, 
companion,  and  successor  of  Elijah.  In  NT  he  is 
only  once  referred  to,  viz.  in  Lk  4-;.  Jesus,  preach- 
ing in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth,  reminds  His 
fellow -townsmen,  who  were  unwilling  to  receive 
His  teaching  because  He  was  one  of  themselves, 
that  Elisha,  who  was  an  Israelite,  healed  but  one 
leper,  and  he  was  a  Syrian.  He  leaves  them  to 
draw  the  obvious  inference  as  to  the  probable  con- 
sequence of  their  rejection  of  Him.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  in  this  warning  our  Lord  was  look- 
ing far  beyond  Nazareth,  and  that  He  had  in  view 
the  casting  away  of  the  Jews  through  unbelief,  and 
the  call  of  the  Gentiles.      J.  Cromarty  Smith. 

ELIUD.— An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Mt  1IW\ 

ELMADAM  (AV  Elmodam).  —  An  ancestor  of 
Jesus,  Lk  3s8;  perh.  =  Heb.  Almodad  (cf.  Gn 
10*). 

EMMANUEL.— See  Immaxuel. 

EMMAUS  {'E/ifiaovs). — The  question  of  Emmaus 
would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  simple,  and  the  iden- 
tification of  this  place  easy.  Indeed,  Emmaus  not 
being  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the  Gospels, 
there  are  no  different  texts  to  be  harmonized.  We 
read  in  Lk  2413  that  Emmaus  was  a  village  60 
furlongs  from  Jerusalem,  and  that  after  having 
arrived  there  at  the  close  of  the  day,  and  having 
sat  with  Jesus  at  a  meal,  the  two  disciples  were 
able  to  return  the  same  evening  to  Jerusalem  and 
there  find  the  Apostles  still  assembled  together. 
The  only  parallel  passage  in  Mk.  (1613),  part  of 
the  unauthentic  close  of  the  Second  Gospel,  does 
not  mention  the  name  of  the  locality,  and  speaks 
only  of  an  appearance  to  two  disciples  '  as  they 
walked  on  their  way  into  the  country '  {Sivlf 
TepuraTo\J<rti>  .  .  vopevofiivois  eis  dypbv).  On  the 
other  hand,  Josephus  says  {BJ  VII.  vi.  6)  that 
Vespasian  established  a  colony  of  800  Roman 
veterans  on  the  lands  which  he  gave  them  at  a 
distance  of  60  (v.l.  30)  furlongs  from  Jerusalem,  at 
a  place  called  Emmaus.  Now,  there  still  actually 
exists  to  the  west  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  which 
leads  to  Jaffa,  a  place  named  Kolonieh.  It  is  true 
that  the  distance  is  less  than  60  furlongs  :  authors 
estimate  it  sometimes  at  45,  but  more  frequently 
at  only  35,  furlongs.  It  might  be  held,  however, 
that  trie  territory  of  the  colony  extended  over  an 
area  of  several  miles,  and  that  it  might,  according 
to  circumstances,  be  thus  considered  as  being  distant 
either  30  or  60  furlongs  from  the  capital.  Under 
these  conditions  nothing  would  seem  to  oppose  our 
placing,  on  the  grounds  indicated  above,  the  Em- 
maus of  St.  Luke,  identified  with  that  of  Josephus, 
at  Kolonieh. 

It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  different 
reading  noted  in  the  passage  from  Josephus  (60  or 
30)  creates  some  uncertainty.  It  must  also  be 
noted  that,  according  to  some  authors,  the  name 
Kolonieh  is  not  to  be  explained  by  the  Latin 
colonia  at  all,  but  by  the  name  Kulon  (\\ov\bv), 
mentioned  in  Jos  155a  (LXX)  as  that  of  a  town  of 
Judah  situated  in  the  hill  country.  These  diffi- 
culties, however,  would  not  be  altogether  insur- 
mountable if  they  were  the  only  ones ;  a  further 


fac^™^  COmpHcation  arises  fr<>m  the  following 
In  1  Mac.  an  Emmaus  is  spoken  of  more  than 
once  as  the  scene  of  various  occurrences :  Judas 
Maccabjeus  vanquished  Gorgias  there  in  b  c  lfifi- 
167  (1  Mac  3*-»  4"» ;  cf.  Jos.  Ant  XU  vii  4)- 
and  in  B.c.  160  Baechides  fortified  it  and  placed  a 
garrison  in  it  1  Mac  9™-  -  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xin.  i.  3) 
Ihe  position  of  this  place  is  easy  to  determine  •  it 
must  have  been  situated  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jaita,  nearer  the  latter,  at  the  spot  where  the 
slopes  of  the  mountainous  region  descend  towards 
the  great  maritime  plain.  In  this  quarter,  indeed 
is  found  a  site  which  has  left  important  ruins,  and 
which  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  course  of 
the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  under  the 
name  Emmaus.  From  the  3rd  cent,  onwards  it 
was  called  Nicopolis,  without  the  remembrance  of 
the  ancient  Semitic  name  being  lost ;  and,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  of  those  places  with  two  names, 
under  the  Arab  domination  it  resumed  its  earlier 
name  and  was  called  'Amiviis,  the  appellation  it 
still  bears.  Now,  from  the  earliest  times  of  ecclesi- 
astical history,  the  opinion  gained  ground  that 
this  Emmaus-Nicopolis  was  the  Emmaus  of  St. 
Luke.  Eusebius,  no  doubt  reflecting  the  views  of 
Origen,  and  after  him  Jerome,  maintained  this 
identity  (OS2  257.  21,  121.  6) ;  and  after  them  this 
view  oi  the  case  held  sway  for  a  long  time  in  the 
Church.  If  it  is  asked  how  this  conclusion  could 
be  formed,  seeing  that  Emmaus-Nicopolis  is  situ- 
ated at  a,  distance  from  Jerusalem  which  is  esti- 
mated (according  to  the  particular  route  adopted) 
at  180,  175,  170,  or  166  furlongs,  almost  thrice  the 
60  furlongs  mentioned  above,  the  reply  is  promptly 
given  :  N  and  some  other  MSS  read  '  160  '  instead 
of  '60.'  The  tendency  to  identify  Emmaus-Nico- 
polis and  the  Emmaus  of  St.  Luke  became  so 
strong,  so  irresistible,  that  it  led  to  a  curious 
result :  in  the  Middle  Ages,  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusaders  and  afterwards,  the  memory  of  Emmaus- 
Nicopolis  having  been  lost,  the  Emmaus  of  St. 
Luke  was  looked  for  nearer  Jerusalem,  and  when 
it  was  believed  that  it  had  been  found,  not  only 
the  name  of  Emmaus,  but  also  that  of  Nicopolis, 
was  given  to  it. 

From  the  13th  cent.  (1280)  or  perhaps  from  the 
last  years  of  the  1 1  th  ( 10(J9,  see  ZDP  V  x  vi.  p.  300), 
a  tradition  arose  which  for  more  clearness  may  be 
called  the  Franciscan  tradition,  and  which  places 
the  Emmaus  of  St.  Luke  a.t  el-I£ubeibeh,  to  the  N.W. 
of  Kolonieh,  at  some  distance  to  the  north  of  the 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa,  and  about  60  (more 
exactly  62-64)  furlongs  from  the  capital.  Still, 
indeed,  all  the  efforts  of  the  champions  of  the 
Franciscan  theory  are  directed  towards  establish- 
ing that  the  Emmaus  of  the  Evangelist  is  el- 
Kubeibeh.  Interesting  ruins  have  been  discovered 
there :  those  of  a  church  dating  from  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  and  in  the  interior  of  its  enceinte  the 
remains  of  a  more  ancient  structure,  which  might 
be  those  of  x  Byzantine  church,  but  which  the 
defenders  of  the  Franciscan  tradition  consider  to 
be  the  very  house  of  Cleopas,  around  which  the 
sanctuary  had  been  built. 

The  first  question  to  clear  up  is  that  of  the  text. 
Now  several  authors,  and  in  particular  P.  La- 
grange [Rev.  Bibl.  1896,  pp.  87-92),  have,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  present  writer,  shown  irrefutably 
that  the  original  reading  must  have  been  '60  fur- 
longs,' and  that '  160'  is  a  correction  meant  to  enable 
the  Emmaus  of  St.  Luke  to  be  identified  with  that 
of  1  Maccabees.  '  The  160  furlongs,'  Lagrange 
concludes  admirably  (p.  89),  '  represent  neither  the 
ancient  tradition,  nor  the  universal  tradition,  nor 
the  unconscious  tradition.  This  reading  is  a 
critical  one,  imposed  by  the  authority  of  a  master, 
very  probably  Origen,  and  collides  almost  every- 
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where  with  the  firmly  assured  tradition  of  the 
Churches.  To  judge  from  the  manuscripts,  the 
question  is  settled  :  we  must  read  "60  furlongs. 

We  must  remark,  further,  that  Emmaus-Nico- 
polis  was  a  town  before  the  Christian  era  and 
long  heyond  (7r4X«,  Jos.  BJ  II.  xx.  4),  whereas 
the  Evangelist  speaks  of  a  village  (/«i/«7).  Even 
after  Emmaus-Nicopolis  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Roman  soldiers  of  Varus  (A.D.  4),  it  was  not  on 
that  account  a  village ;  a  ruined  town  is  not  a 
village.  It  was  even  the  chief  town  of  a  toparchy 
(Jos.°BJ  in.  iii.  5  ;  Plin.  HX  v.  14).  The  remains 
of  a  church  have  been  found  there,  which  date  not 
merely  from  the  Crusades,  but  very  probably  from 
the  Byzantine  epoch  ;  it  is  in  vain  that  a  recent 
author  (Barnabe),  who  favours  el-Kubeibch,  has 
tried  to  prove  that  this  church  was  really  nothing 
but  a  hot-baths  establishment.  But  it  is  also  vain 
to  seek  to  infer  from  the  presence  of  a  church, 
even  an  ancient  one,  that  we  have  to  do  with  the 
Emmaus  of  St.  Luke. 

Another  very  strong  argument  against  Emmaus- 
Nicopolis  is  its  excessive  distance.  It  is  worth 
noting  what  efforts  its  partisans  make  to  show  that 
the  two  disciples  could  have  returned  the  same 
evening  to  Jerusalem,  walking  for  this  purpose  live 
or  six  hours.  One  of  the  most  convinced  defenders 
of  this  theory,  Sclulfers,  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  they  could  have  set  out  again  from  Emmaus 
as  early  as  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  arrived  at 
Jerusalem  at  9  o'clock  {Kw.  Bibl.  189*,  pp.  26-40 ; 
see  also  his  book  Amwas,  das  Emmaus  dzs  hcil. 
Lnkas,  1890).  In  that  case  it  must  be  held  that  the 
words  'it  is  toward  evening,  and  the  day  is  now  far 
spent'  (Lk  24-a),  may  have  been  spoken  immedi- 
ately after  noon. 

The  failure  of  the  identification  of  Emmaus- 
Nicopolis  with  the  Emmaus  of  St.  Luke  proves 
nothing  in  favour  of  el-Kubsibeh,  which  can  pro- 
duce only  a  late  tradition  in  its  favour.  The  argu- 
ment which  it  has  been  sought  to  draw  from  the 
name  cl-Kubcibzh  as  an  alleged  corruption  of  Nico- 
polis  (!)  refutes  itself.  But  the  probabilities  indi- 
cated at  the  opening  of  this  article  in  favour  of 
Kolonieh  are  greatly  weakened  by  the  undisputed 
fact  that  the  ecclesiastical  tradition  of  the  first 
centuries  pronounces  in  favour  of  'Amwas-Nico- 
polis;  this  fact  proves  that  all  recollection  of  an 
Emmaus  situated  nearer  to  Jerusalem  had  become 
effaced  in  the  3rd  century.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  most  elementary  duty  is  to  declare  the 
problem  unsolved,  and  incapable  of  solution  under 
the  present  conditions  and  with  the  data  which  we 
possess. 

Nor  does  the  etymology  of  the  name  furnish 
any  precise  indication.  We  do  not  know  to  what 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic  term  Emmaus  [we  find  also  the 
forms  Ammttiis,  Ammaum,  Emmaum;  'Annaote, 
Afi/iaoijfi,  'E/j-naovfi]  corresponds.  A  vain  attempt 
has  been  made  to  connect  it  with  the  root  hamam, 
and  to  prove  thereby  that  baths  existed 'at  this 
spot.  An  argument  in  favour  of  this  has  been 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  baths  situated  near 
libenas  were  called  by  the  same  name  (cf.  Jos 
MH  Hnmmath),  but  it  is  now  known  that  the 
correct  reading  is  Ammathus  ('Ap.y.adote;ci.  ZDPV 
xin.  pp.  194-198).  It  is  on  the  frail  basis  of  this 
hypothetical  derivation  that  Mrs.  Finn  grounds 
M*Ji  1  ry  that  Em'naus=E7y/«s,  to  the  south  of 
uethlehem,  near  Solomon's  Pools,  60  furlongs  from 
Jerusalem  (see  PEFSt,  1883,  pp.  53-64).  It  is 
by  an  equally  dubious  etymological  process  that 
i-oionel  Conder  has  been  led  to  seek  for  Emmaus 
in  hhttnmm,  to  the  S.W.  of  Jerusalem,  at  a  dis- 
tance, moreover,  not  of  60,  but  of  80-90  furlongs. 
H  e  may  alsu  note  the  attempt  to  place  the  Em- 
maus of  St.  Luke  at  Abu  -Ghosh  (Kiriet-el-'Enab). 
Irom  the  point  of  view  of  distance  this  would  be 


sufficiently  exact,  but  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us 
to  conclude  in  favour  of  this  particular  spot  rather 
than  any  other  within  the  same  circuit. 

Lastly,  we  recall  the  fact  that  the  Talmud 
speaks  of  Kolonieh  as  being  also  called  Mosa  or 
ham-Mesa,  a  name  which  we  may  connect  with 
the  nybD  of  Jos  18^°  (LXX:  'A/iuxrd,  but  also 
'A/ztiHoj).  Near  Kolonieh  there  exists  to-day  a  place 
called  Beit-Mizzeh,  which  recalls  Mosa. 
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ENDURANCE.— The  active  qualities  of  persever- 
ance and  persistence,  never  absent  from  the  biblical 
notion  of  endurance,  form,  in  effect,  the  substance 
of  the  art.  Activity,  and  need  not  be  considered 
here.  The  passive  aspect  suggests  an  inquiry  as 
to— 

1.  The  causes  of  those  trials  which  Christ  had 
to  endure. — Of  (a)  supernatural  causes  (1)  the  first, 
an  all-inclusive  cause,  was  the  Divine  will  ( Jn  1018), 
recorded  beforehand  in  OT  Scriptures  (Mt  263',  Mk 
1421,  Lk  2237  24-5f#),  and  referred  to  constantly  by 
Christ  in  words  of  resignation  (Mt  264-,  Lk  1021), 
often  under  the  figure  of  a  '  cup '  (Mt  2023  2630,  Jn 
1811).  (2)  A  second  supernatural  cause  (under 
Divine  permission)  appears  in  the  agency  of  Satan, 
acting  both  directly,  in  temptation  and  opposition 
{Mt  43fr-  13"9,  Lk  101S),  and  also  oftener  indirectly, 
through  the  weakness  (Mt  16'^,  Lk  S23')  and  wicked- 
ness (Lk  223KJ,  Jn  6™  844  13-)  of  men.  These  two 
causes,  whether  expressly  referred  to  or  not,  are 
undoubtedly  to  be  regarded  as  factors  never  absent 
(see  Jn  19"  and  also  12ai  14110  16",  where  the  title 
'prince  of  this  world'  is  significant  in  this  con- 
nexion). 

(6)  Internal  causes  (supernatural  also,  in  a 
different  sense)  were  not  wanting.  (1)  The  pro- 
phetic mission  of  Christ  ( Jn  124e  IS37)  made  suffering 
and  death  morally  inevitable  at  the  hand  of  man 
(Lk  4s4  ll4y(-  IS"'-,  Jn  77),  light  and  darkness  being 
essentially  opposed  (Jn  3,u(-;  cf.,  for  illustration,  a 
remarkable  passage  in  Plato,  Rep.  vii.  517  B,  where 
a  similar  inevitability  is  declared  even  in  the  case 
of  Socrates).  (2)  The  revelation  of  His  Divine 
nature,  implied  in  His  relationship  to  the  Fathers 
Being  (Jn  5IB  8s8  10*"*)  and  prerogatives  (Mt  f,  Lk 
748f )  was  bound  to  provoke  deadly  hostility  in  un- 
believing Jews  (Mt  26H5,  Jn  197).  It  is  at  the  same 
time  clear,  from  Christ's  anxiety  to  avoid  publicity 
(Mt  12IC,  Mk  736  8-e  etc.)  and  needless  offence  (Mt 
17-17),  that  persecution  and  death  were  not  courted 
by  Him.  . 

(r)  The  external  causes  were  more  complex. 
(1)  Many  trials  arose  from  the  imperfections  or 
His  disciples  ;  .their  dulness  (Mk  81Sfl-  9*.  I*  2^ 
spiritual  powerlessness  (Mt  17""),  false  zeal  (Mt 
1523  162*  Mk  9s8,  Lk  954),  mistaken  aims  (Mk  if* 
1035fr-,  Lk  2-2*),  and  discreditable  falls  (Mt  26s6,  Mk 
14CGfr-,  Lk  22J7r).     But  (2)  most  arose  from  Christ* 
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rejection  by  '  His  own  '  (Jn  I11,  Mt  2337,  Mk  l**6""- 
Ju  5"  19ID)  from  motives  (which  Me  well  perceived' 
Mt  9*  l:T-\  Mk  9»-,  Lk  6",  Jn  **)  of  fen?  (Mt\?'' 
Ju  12*2'-  IS1-),  policy  (Jn  11*"-,  Mk  1515),  gain  (Mt 
26'*-,  Mk  10s2,  Lk  1614),  envy  (Ml  213s  27'*,  Jn  12"') 
and  hate  (Lk  191*,  Jn  77  15'3--4) ;  a  rejection  char- 
acterized in  its  display  by  indifference  (Lk  14lHff-) 
ingratitude  (Lk  171*'-,  Jno15),  contradiction  (Jn  Hu\ 
insult  (Mt  10"  12-'4,  Mk  153-,  Lk  T34  2-»-  ->3"  Jn  8* 
9»),  treachery  (Lk  ll53  2(F  22*),  injustice  (Mk 
14«-f  Jn  1©*-  »«■«),  violence  (Lk  4-*'-,  Jn  8»  10*) 
brutality  (Lk  22s4,  Jn  in"--*  etc ),  and  death  (Jn  1918).' 

2.  Some  J  eaturesoi  Christ's  endurance  are  vitally 
connected  with  fundamental  doctrines  of  His  person 
and  work.  (1)  It  was  vuhtntary.  Of  this  the  em- 
phatic statement  in  Jn  Hll7f-  leaves  no  doubt.  Such 
an  utterance  may  be  hard  to  parallel,  but  pru- 
dence would  almost  make  it  so;  and  the  expres- 
sions used  in  Lk  le",  Jn  7~;f-  S-1  1331  seem  to  speak 
of  a  course  equally  si>ontaneous ;  indeed,  in  one 
case  (S--)  a  voluntary  (i.e.  a  suicide's)  deatli  is 
actually  suggested  as  their  meaning  !  (2)  It  was 
perfect,  (a)  Under  suffering  :  for  His  spirit,  words, 
and  demeanour  were  admittedly  supreme  examples 
of  His  own  teaching,  r.q.  upon  submission  (Jn  18T-L, 
Mt  5™),  retaliation  (Lkli;:,22sl),  and  love  to  enemies 
(Mt5**'-(  Lk  233*).  (b)  Under  temptation:  other- 
wise it  would  be  inexplicable  that  Christ  should 
have  urged  repentance  as  a  first  essential  for  others 
(Mt  4"  11-w-  21^"-,  Lk  5*  13;<  15,  etc.),  whereas  He 
afforded  no  example  of  it  in  His  own  case.  On  the 
contrary,  He  laid  claim  to  sinlessness  both  nega- 
tively (Jn  1430)  and  positively  (S-y),  as  unchallenge- 
able (8,G).  An  intuitive  perception  of  His  sinless- 
ness  appears  in  the  self-abasing  awe  of  a  few  good 
men  (Mt  31*,  Lk  5s)  more  convincingly  than  in  the 
ambiguous  testimony  of  many  other  observers  (Mt 
273-™,  Lk  23",  Jn  19*  etc.).  (3)  It  was  human. 
Christ's  capability  of  human  suffering  is  beyond 
question.  No  mention,  indeed,  is  made  of  sickness 
in  the  ordinary  sense ;  perhaps  it  is  excluded  ;  but 
all  other  bodily  needs  and  infirmities  were  shared 
byHim(Mt  4-  &»•'■*  2118,  Jn  4"f-  19-8}.  The  emo- 
tions of  His  mind  (Mk  33  7Ji  10",  Lk  1941,  Jn  IF1) 
and  spirit  (Lk  10-1,  Jn  ll33  1321)  were  evident  from 
their  outward  traces,  as  well  as  from  His  own 
statements  {Mt  15-2,  Lk  22  5,  Jn  ll1*).  On  two 
occasions  He  referred  to  those  of  His  soul  (Jn  12s7, 
Mk  14-*).  That  this  capability  of  suffering  was 
not  counteracted  by  the  exercise  of  miraculous 
power  is  proved  by  His  reference  to  His  'tempta- 
tions' (Lk  22-13),  by  His  prediction  of  sufferings  on 
the  part  of  His  disciples  similar  generally  to  His 
own  (Mk  lO361-),  by  the  shrinking  of  His  human 
will  (Mt  2630-  *2,  Lk  12M,  Jn  12-17),  by  His  refusal  to 
allay  His  own  hunger  miraculously  (Mt  43'-),  or  to 
lessen  His  torments  even  by  ordinary  means  (Mk 
15^),  by  His  craving  for  the  support  of  human 
sympathy  (Mk  H33^-),  and  by  His  reliance  above 
all  else  upon  the  Father's  presence  (Jn  S"u  1G32)  and 
the  spiritual  support  of  prayer  (Lk  &12  913-  M  1 11 2241 
etc.).  As  man  He  met  temptation  (Mt  44),  and  over- 
came by  faith  (see  Jn  II41'-,  Mt  2743,  and  also  the 
important  expression  '  my  God,'  Mt  27*",  Jn  2017). 

In  some  respects,  however,  His  endurance  differed 
essentially  from  that  of  believers.  (1)  It  was  free 
from  the  inherent  tendencies  of  a  sinful  nature 
(Jn  1430)  and  from  the  enslaving  influence  of  sins 
committed  (83*-je).  (2)  It  contained  the  additional 
elements  of  prescience  and  perfect  consciousness. 
Predictions  of  suffering  are  numerous  and  detailed 
(Mt  17-2f-  201M-  202,  Mk  14". »  Lk  9--'-44  1250  1333, 
17s8  22s7  etc.).  The  knowledge  (Jn  184)  whereby 
He  'saw'  and  'tasted'  death  (.In  8slf-  101-)  was 
complete.  (3)  Above  all,  the  relation  between  the 
Passion  of  Christ  and  the  sin  of  the  world  (Jn  l2"), 
symbolized  by  the  supernatural  darkness,  laid  on 
Him  that  infinite  woe,  almost  amounting  to  despair 
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3.  There  remain  to  be  considered  the  purposes 
for  the  attainment  of  which  Christ's  enhance 
was  a  necessity  (Lk  24*).  In  the  trials  and  tWta 
turns  of  {n)  His  life,  two  such  purposes  aVe^m 
inently  viwble:  (1)  the  fulfilment  of  all  righteous 
nesH  ,Mt  3»  5"),  described  as  a  progressivf  conrJ 
through  service  and  suffering  (Lk  22-"-  Jn  131*  \ff»\ 
in  which  Christ  met  continually  the  Father's  an 
prova  (Lk  2-  »  Mt  3-17=,  Jn  12*),  being  dedaS 
to  be  the  'Son  of  Cod 'ideally  as  well  as  actually 
(2)  The  acquirement  of  sympathy  :  through  experi- 
mental acquaintance  with  the  weakness  of  the  flesh 
(Jn  U*  Mt  2641)-  Numerous  instances  might  be 
given  of  the  sympathy  of  Christ  with  human  nature 
in  its  aspirations  (Mk  103,'awr-,  Jn  2117)  weakness 
(Mt  1215"-),  weariness  (Mt  ll-8,  Mk  631>,  misprvlMt 
S3},  and  shame  (Mt  11",  Lk  15"-).  To  Him,  there- 
fore, as  'Son  of  Man,'  ideally  as  well  as  actually 
is  given  authority  to  exercise  pardon  (Mk  2lf>)' 
legislation  (2="),  and  judgment  (Jn  S*7).  Lastly! 
the  great  purpose  which  involved  the  endurance  of 
(0)  His  death  is  in  the  main  so  clear  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  doubt.  It  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
words  'forgiveness'  (Mt  26-8),  'redemption'  (Mk 
I045),  and  'removal  of  sin'  (Jn  lw) ;  to  which,  in 
Jn  ll50ff-,  is  added  the  gathering  of  all  the  children 
of  Cod  into  one  in  Christ  (cf.  17'2]ff-},  benefits  poten- 
tially world-wide  (Jn  l-!l  651),  but  limited,  in  their 
highest  realization,  to  believers  (Jn  316ff-).  It  need 
be  no  cause  of  surprise  that  these  purposes  are  not 
more  frequently  enlarged  upon  in  the  Gospels,  for 
they  were  incomprehensible  to  the  disciples  (and 
are  remarked  as  such,  Mt  16-",  Lk  940  is*4,  Jn  137) 
until  after  the  Crucifixion  had  taken  place. 

i.  It  may  be  added  that  Christ  warned  His  dis- 
ciples in  all  ages  to  expect  trials  comparable  in 
some  measure  to  His  own  (Mt5m-  103*'-,  Jn  1517ff-), 
and  accompanied  in  many  cases  by  decline  and 
apostasy  (Mt  2412- 43ff-).  Hence  He  marked  endur- 
ance as  a  continual  test  of  genuineness  (Lk  813-  lfl) 
and  an  indispensable  requisite  for  final  salvation 
(Mt2413).  At  the  same  time  He  declared  a  com- 
plementary truth,  namely,  the  Divine  preservation 
of  His  'own  sheep'  (Jn  lO3*1-  171J  189,  Mk  13--),  a 
privilege  commonly  described  as  the  '  perseverance 
of  the  elect.'  However  stated,  the  antithesis  of 
these  two  truths  is  plain.  The  assurance  in  Jn 
1038f-  is  largely  parallel  to  that  in  Mt  1618,  except 
that  the  latter,  the  indestructibility  of  the  Church, 
is  more  clearly  collective  in  form.  There  are 
'branches'  (so  it  appears,  Jn  152)  even  'in  Christ' 
that  the  Father  takes  away ;  moreover,  the  re- 
markable use  of  the  imperative  in  15*  suggests  an 
element  of  conditionally  in  the  abiding  or  perse- 
verance referred  to.  The  practical  inference  is 
intended  to  lie  in  a  direction  quite  the  opposite  of 
false  security  and  presumption  (Mt  732f-,  Lk  13-4ti- 
2p-t(r.  22":ir).  'Perseverance  is  undoubtedly  the 
privilege  of  the  elect,  but  there  is  no  infallible  sign 
of  the  elect  except  their  perseverance'  (Vaughan 
on  Ph  l6).  F.  S.  Ranken. 

ENEMIES  (txOpfc)'— L  ^f  public  enemies:  twice 
in  the  Bcmidktus,  Lk  1T1  71,  where  the  word  implies 
Gentile  persecutors.  In  Lk  19*J  it  is  spoken  of  the 
Romans  and  their  threatened  siege  of  Jerusalem. 
In  the  quotation  from  l's  110'  which  occurs  in  Mt 
2244,  Mk  123",  Lk  2043,  He  l13 1013,  the  same  word  de- 
notes all  the  world  forces  opposing  Christ.  2.  Of 
private  enemies,  in  the  correction  of  the  old  maxim 
enjoining  hatred,  'Love  your  enemies,'  MtS43-44, 
LkG37-35.  3.  Of  the  devil  and  the  powers  of  evil, 
in  the  parable  of  the  Wheat  and  the  Tares,  Mt 
13r'-3U.  4.  Of  the  spiritual  forces  acting  in  opposi- 
tion to  Christ,  of  which  the  strongest  is  death, 
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1  Co  15-5- :0.  5.  Of  wicked  persons  hindering  the 
spread  of  Christ's  inilucnce,  the  enemies  of  the 
cross,  Ph.  318.  The  word  used  in  ST  for  enemies 
is  usually  applied  elsewhere  to  private  or  personal 
enemies,  not  to  public  foes.  See,  further,  artt. 
Forgiveness,  Hatred,  Love. 

C.  H.  Prichard. 
ENERGY.— The  Gr.  ivtpyeta  (tr. '  working ')  is  used 
only  of  supernatural  spiritual  working,  and  only 
in  the  Epistles ;  in  Eph.  and  Col.  of  God,  in  Ph  3111 
of  the  exalted  Christ,  in  2Th  2U  of  Satan.  In  Eph 
l19  we  find  in  one  sentence  four  terms  expressive 
of  power — eptpyeta,  icp&Tos,  l&xfc,  and  Suva/xts.  These 
Divine  qualities  were  exercised  in  the  resurrection 
and  exaltation  of  Christ,  and  the  Christian  soldier 
is  exhorted  (Eph  610)  to  obtain  u.  portion  of  them 
in  equipment  for  his  spiritual  warfare.  Of  these 
terms  the  chief  is  Stira/us,  'power,'  of  which  the 
application  is  manifold.  On  three  occasions  (Lk 
517  6i9  84u  or  mi-  5auj  jt  is  specially  used  of  a  healing 
power  (AV  '  virtue')  that  issued  or  was  drawn  from 
Jesus  as  from  a  storehouse  of  spiritual  energy.  See 
artt.  Force,  Power,  and  Virtue. 

1.  '  Energy '  in  the  physical  sense  means  power  or 
capacity  of  work.  It  includes  the  active  and  the 
potential  side,  force  of  motion  and  energy  of 
position :  two  interchanging  factors  of  which  the 
sum  total  is  constant.  In  its  moral  application 
there  is  a  similar  duality.  The  man  of  energy  is 
not  only  an  active  agent,  but  also  one  in  whom 
we  recognize  a  reserve  of  power.  This  energy  of 
character  is  partly  physical,  partly  mental.  It  is 
altogether  different  from  the  purely  physical  quality 
of  strength  or  might  {Kpdros,  Ivxvs),  the  virtue  of 
the  warrior  or  athlete.  A  physical  basis  is  neces- 
sary' ye'b  dauntless  energy  may  be  found  in  a 
feeble  frame.  The  quality  is  essentially  moral, 
because  it  involves  the  constant  exercise  of  a 
powerful  will.  The  fundamental  requirement  is 
unhindered  mental  force.  Two  modern  statesmen 
may  be  instanced.  One  wrote  in  his  diary  the 
cardinal  principles  of  his  life— benevolence,  self- 
sacridce,  purity,  energy.  Another  expounds  and 
exhibits  the  'strenuous  life.'  The  duty  of  work 
and  the  heroism  of  energy  constitute  u,  large  part 
of  the  teaching  of  Carlyle.  Such  lessons  and  fives 
are  illustrations  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  On  the 
other  hand,  indolence  and  idleness  are  natural  to 
many  men  and  even  to  many  nations.  The  habit 
of  inactivity  is  fostered  by  mental  indifference  or 
the  lack  of  any  propelling  emotion  such  as  religion 
or  patriotism.  The  duty  and  honour  of  work  are 
Christian  conceptions.  In  2  Th  38"11  we  have  an 
early  indication  of  a  long  struggle,  in  the  course 
ol  which  sloth  was  enthroned  as  one  of  the  seven 
mortal  sins.     (Cf.  Paget,  Spirit  of  Discipline,  pp. 

2.  The  life  of  our  Lord  Himself  furnishes  the 
supreme  type  of  Christian  energy.  Enemy  is 
measured  by  the  amount  of  work  it  can  accomplish 

llmiTi  af  glVen  Uve--  «  The  ministry  of  Jesus  was 
limited  to  a  very  brief  period,  but  into  that  little 
S,  there  was  crowded  a  work  that  has  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Energy  is 
S°p£aSUreJ  hI  the.vastness  rmd  continuance  of 
ts  ettects,  and  after  nineteen  centuries  the  quicken- 

with  wr10-6  °t  J,eSU3  is  °Peratjng  on  the  world 
For  hZ  miSted  Pr?T-  Jesus  »■«  never  idle, 
and  pvpI Try  h°Ur  had  lts  pointed  task  (Jn  2*), 

His  toifs  (\T w  t  2  Was  ^""tinieB  weary  in 
meet  fre,h  ill  '  Jn  ff'  *et  was  ever  reW  ^ 
pity  or  fit  S  Th  HlS  time  ^strength/His 
EfTHU  £,!       P'       he  rea"son  was  that  the  springs 

true  that  the  strength  of  His  spirit  was  fed  by  His 


love  to  man  and  His  faith  in  God.  His  boundless 
love  and  compassion  for  human  beings  inspired 
Him  to  go  about  doing  good.  His  perfect  faith  in 
God  enabled  Him  to  feel,  as  no  other  on  earth  has 
ever  felt,  that  nothing  was  impossible  (Mt  17^) 
But  beneath  all  conscious  faith  and  love  there 
sprang  up  in  the  soul  of  Jesus  a,  fountain  of  life 
and  power  through  His  abiding  union  with  His 
Father.  '  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,'  He  once 
said,  '  and  I  work '  (Jn  5").  *  He  went  about  doin<* 
good,'  St.  Peter  declared, '  for  God  was  with  him? 
(Ac  lO38). 

3.  The  teaching  of  Jesus  on  this  subject  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts.  (1)  He  enjoins  many 
qualities  that  contribute  to  the  life  of  stienuous- 
ness.  Such  are  diligence  (parables  of  Talents  and 
Pounds,  Mt  25,  Lk  19),  readiness  (Lk  1235),  use  of 
opportunities  (Jn  if1),  watchfulness  (Mk  13^),  per- 
severance and  importunity  of  prayer  (Lk  ll6  18l) 
constancy  and  continuance  of  service  (Lk  1242 171U)! 
Such  precepts  receive  double  force  from  the  ex- 
ample of  His  life  of  unresting  labour  (Jn  5IT  94). 
In  St.  Paul  the  same  lessons  are  illustrated  and 
inculcated  (lCo  1510-58).— (2)  Faith  is  set  forth  as 
the  supreme  source  of  active  energy.  Faith  re- 
ceives healing ;  it  can  also  bestow  healing.  Before 
its  presence  both  bodily  and  mental  diseases  dis- 
appear. Sayings  of  Jesus  to  this  effect  are  re- 
membered as  maxims  and  metaphors.  '  AH  things 
are  possible  to  him  that  believeth'  (Mk  9s3  ll34). 
By  faith  mountains  disappear  and  trees  may  be 
uprooted  (Mk  ll33,  Lk  176).  Such  sayings  passed 
into  ordinary  speech  (1  Co  13-),  and  the  life  of 
achievement  was  regarded  as  illustrative  of  the 
power  of  faith  (He  11).  The  fact  that  men  of 
faith  are  the  possessors  of  boundless  energy  is 
indeed  writ  large  in  the  history  of  the  world.  But 
the  living  faith  enjoined  by  Jesus  and  practised  in 
the  planting  of  Christianity  procured  an  immediate 
possession  of  surprising  power.  Exorcists  and  ma- 
gicians were  abashed  ;  and  demonic  possession,  still 
a  plague  of  the  East,  disappeared  before  the  ad- 
vancing standards  of  the  new  faith.  This  spiritual 
energy  depended  on  immediate  communication  with 
God.  The  last  words  attributed  to  Christ  are 
these  :  '  Ye  shall  receive  power  after  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  come  upon  you'  (Ac  1B). 

R.  Scott. 
ENOCH. — There  is  no  mention  of  the  patriarch 
Enoch  in   the  Gospels  except  as   a   link   in   our 
Lord's  genealogy,  Lk  337. 

ENOS.— An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3s8. 

ENROLMENT.— See  Census  and  Quirinius. 

ENTHUSIASM.— Enthusiasm  means  etymologi 
cally  a  Divinely  inspired  interest  or  zeal  (Gr.  ev- 
&ov<rt&fa,  to  be  inspired  by  a  god,  from  iv  'in,'  and 
8c6s  '  god ') ;  and  therefore  affords  an  appropriate 
modern  rendering  for  the  phrase  TveGfia  aytov,  '  Holy 
Spirit,'  in  the  NT  (Lk  lls-  »■  4l- eT  4',  Ac  24  48- 3I  63- 5 
7"  9"  U-*  I39;  see  Bartlet's  Acts,  p.  386).  The 
author  of  Ecce  Homo  has  called  attention  to  the 
enthztsiasm  Jesus  required  of,  and  inspired  in,  His 
disciples  (pp.  141,  152,  154,  fifth  edition).  His  own 
life  was  marked  by  enthusiasm,  intense  and  exalted 
emotions  in  regard  to  His  vocation.  As  a  youth 
He  was  enthusiastic  for  His  Father's  house  (Lk 
2**)  ;  at  the  Baptism  He  devoted  Himself  to  His 
calling  (Mt  315),  and  was  conscious  of  receiving  the 
Spirit  (316),  the  spirit  of  zeal  and  power.  His  first 
enthusiasm  to  use  the  new  energy  afforded  the 
occasion  for  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness  (Mk 
l12  'straightway  the  Spirit  driveth  him  forth'). 
In  His  call  to  His  disciples,  His  teaching  and 
healing,  His  journeyings  from  place  to  place  in 
the  early  Galileean  ministry  (Mk  i  ".«•»•«),  this 
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mocd  of  enthusiasm  is  dominant  (Lk  41).  Tlie 
same  impression  is  conveyed  in  St.  John's  record  ■ 
His  answer  to  His  mother  in  Csuia,  the  castin"  out 
of  the  traders  from  the  temple,  the  challenge  to 
the  priests,  the  confession  of  His  Messiahship  to 
the  woman  of  Samaria,  the  forgetfulness  of  the 
needs  of  the  body  in  His  absorption  in  His  work 
(»».  it.  iv  4-ti.  as.  wj(  1iave  aj[  ti,e  same  eUaracteristic 
of  an  intense,  exalted  emotion.  His  mood  was 
mistaken  for  madness  by  His  relatives  (Mk  321) 
and  His  answer  regarding  His  spiritual  relation- 
ships would  not  remove  their  doubt  (3*1'  '•&).  His 
demands  on  His  disciples  to  abandon  all,  and  to 
cleave  to  Him  (Lk  $<*■ «-  14-"),  and  the  Beatitudes 
He  pronounced  on  the  spiritually  aspiring,  and  on 
the  persecuted  (Mt  511- 13),  spring  from  the  same 
inward  source.  He  was  deeply  moved  by  any 
evidence  of  faith  which  He  met  with  (Mt  s"'  15B8 
Lk  1031,  Mt  16"  Jn  1^,  Lk  23ja).  He  even  in! 
tensely  desired  to  fulfil  His  vocation  in  His  death 
(Lk  12'°).  The  Baptist  contrasted  his  own  baptism 
with  water  and  the  Messiah's  baptism  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  fire  (Mt  311).  His  words  have  been 
thus  interpreted  :  «  He  baptizes  with  water,  in  the 
running  stream  of  Jordan,  to  emblem  the  only 
way  of  escape,  amendment.  Messiah  will  baptize 
with  wind  and  fire,  sweeping  away  and  consuming 
the  impenitent,  leaving  behind  only  the  righteous' 
(Bruce,  '  St.  Matthew !  in  Expositor's  Gr.  Test.  p. 
S4).  "When  Jesus  presented  the  same  contrast  in 
His  demand  to  Nicodemus  (Jn  3°),  it  is  not  probable 
that  He  referred  to  judgment,  but  to  the  inspira- 
tion which  He  brought  to  men  in  His  ministry, 
the  enthusiasm  for  God  and  His  kingdom  which  He 
imparted.  We  have  abundant  evidence  that  He  so 
inspired  men  in  Galilee  by  His  healing,  teaching, 
forgiveness  of  sins,  companionship  (Mk  l27* 37  212- 19), 
and  attracted  many  (Mk  37  6»"M).  The  people 
believed  Him  to  be  John  the  Baptist,  Elijah, 
Jeremiah,  or  one  of  the  prophets  (Mk  614,  Mt  16"). 
That  this  mood  was  temporary  Jesus  recognized 
in  the  parable  of  the  Sower  (Mk  45-«).  The  flame 
blazed  up  again  for  a  moment  among  the  Galihean 
pilgrims  at  the  triumphal  entry  (Mk  ll8-  '"J.  The 
early  ministry  in  Judjea  and  in  Samaria,  as  re- 
corded by  John,  made  the  same  impression  (Jn  2-3 
3X  i50'*2).  After  His  Resurrection  and  Ascension 
the  Christian  Church  received  at  Pentecost  the 
permanent  and  communicable  gift  of  holy  enthusi- 
asm (irvcu/iaaytov,  as  explained  above).* 

It  is  a  difficult  problem  whether  in  His  early  ministry  Jesua 
was  not  led  by  His  enthusiasm  to  show  less  reserve  in  the 
expression  of  His  claims  and  less  restraint  in  the  exercise  of 
His  powcra  than  was  His  practice  afterwards,  when  He  had 
learned  from  experience  the  peril  this  course  involved  of  a 
premature  close  of  Ilia  ministry.  The  solution  of  the  problem 
depends  on  the  answer  (riven  to  the  wider  question,  whether 
such  a  change  of  method,  due  to  the  teaching  of  experience, 
would  be  compatible  with  His  unerring  moral   insight   and 
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*  In  this  view  of  the  meaning-  of  Christian  enthusiasm,  as  a 
power  which  finds  its  true  source  in  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  we  get  an  interesting  glimpse  into  both  the  history  of 
language  and  the  philosophy  of  that  history,  from  the  disrepute 
which  attached  to  the  word  '  enthusiasm '  during,  the  age  of 
Rationalism  and  Deism.  Those  were  days  when  loaders  in  the 
Church  set  themselves  to  '  put  down  enthusiasm,'  and  Christian 
apologists  were  anxious  to  prove  that  neither  Jesus  Christ  nor  His 
Apostles  were  'enthusiasts.'  Hartley  defines  enthusiasm  as 'a 
mistaken  persuasion  in  any  person  that  he  is  a  peculiar  favourite 
with  God  ;  and  that  he  receives  supernatural  marks  thereof ' 
{Observations  on  Man,  i.  400),  a  definition  which  entirely  cor- 
responds to  the  contemporary  ideas  on  the  subject  (see  J.  E. 
Carpenter,  James  Martine.au.  j>.  02).  In  the  ISth  cent,  enthusi- 
asm was  a  synonym  for  fanaticism ;  an  enthusiast  was  simply 
a  fanatic.  And  the  constant  application  of  the  terms  to  the 
Evangelical  Revival  and  its  leaders  shows  that  this  debasing  of 
their  value  was  due  to  the  spiritual  deadness  of  the  critics 
rather  than  to  the  extravagances  of  the  enthusiasts.  Similarly, 
the  Jewish  leaders  said  of  Jesus,  '  He  hath  a  devil,  and  is  mad ' 
(Jn  1020) ;  Festus  said  to  Paul,  'Thou  art  beside  thyself  (Ac  2C-4) ; 
and  some  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  when  they  witnessed  the 
charismatic  gifts  bestowed  upon  Christ's  followers  on  the  Day 
of  Pentecost,  exclaimed,  'These  men  are  full  of  new  wine' 
(Ac  213). 


sinless  moral  character,  and  the  Divine  trui.Hnno  u*  „„  .  ., 
sought  and  found  in  the  fulfilmen  o.H?s Sto?  If  nt."  £ 
cannot  assume  any  such  change.  The  Question  £'mZ  V  e 
The  Editor,  6th  series,  volV.  'S!  ^^£^SS-m 
LjTERATURE.-Arthur,  Tongue  of  Fire  ■  J.  C.  Shairp,  Studies, 

Alfkkd  E.  Garvik. 

ENTRY  INTO  JERUSALEM.-This  was  one  of 
the  acted  parables  of  Jesus,  in  whieh  «mS ?  im- 
mortal lesson  is  concealed.  The  washing  of  the 
feet,  the  entry,  and  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple 
stand  together  as  dramatic  n-pixsentations  of  the 
principles  and  ideas  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ciotl  ■  of 
the  humility  and  self-denial  required  in  the  life  of 
the  Christian  ;  of  the  mixture  of  condescension  and 
majesty  in  the  manner  of  the  King's  comin-  ■  and 
of  the  peace  He  gives  and  of  the  judgment  that 
lollows  in  His  steps. 

Of  the  Synoptic  accounts  Mk.  seems  the 
original.  Mt.  describes  the  entry  in  keeping  with 
his  representation  of  Jesus  as  the  Malka  Jifush.ha 
of  the  Jews,  and  in  consonance  with  the  prophecy 
of  Zee  9".  The  ItV  rendering  of  2V  tovto  dt  yiyorev, 
'  Now  this  is  come  to  pass,'  seems  to  put  the  refer- 
ence to  the  fulfilment  of  that  prophecy  into  the 
mouth  of  Jesus.  But  the  inference  from  Jn  1210- ie 
is  that  the  prophecy  is  an  afterthought  of  the 
disciples,  in  the  light  of  the  Ascension  ;  and  the  ten 
texts  of  '  fulfilment '  in  Mt.  are  always  comments  of 
the  writer.  Mt.  seems  to  represent  Jesus  as  riding 
on  the  she-ass  and  the  colt  (eirdvu)  aurwu).  In  Zee  9° 
the  Heb.  i,  as  Rosenmiiller  points  out,  is  exegetical 
not  copulative,  and  as  'ass'  (->ieq)  is  male,  the 
proper  rendering  is  '  sitting  on  an  ass,  even  a  colt, 
the  foal  of  she-asses.'  There  is  thus  only  one  ass 
in  Zechariah.  The  apparent  duplication  is  due  to 
Hebrew  parrdlclismus.  Mt.  is  accused  of  embroi- 
dering the  historical  statement  by  adding  a  second 
ass  in  order  to  show  the  exact  literal  fulfilment 
of  prophecy  (Kirsopp  Lake,  at  Liverpool  Church 
Congress).  Robertson's  attempt  {Christianity  and 
Mythology,  p.  368)  to  explain  the  two  asses  mytho- 
logically  as  signifying  that  the  'Sun-god  is  at  his 
highest  pitch  of  glory  and  is  coming  to  his  doom,' 
is  not  to  be  taken  seriously.  Mt.'s  penchant  for 
'doubles'  being  well  known  (cf.  S-*  927  2GM--4),  the 
passage  must  not  be  pressed.  Bengel's  comment 
is  'pullo  vectus  est,  asina  item  usus,  pulli  comitc' 
Farrar  suggested  rendering  ewavw  avrQv^'on  one 
of  them' ;  cf.  Ac  23^.  Justin  Martyr  {Apol.  i.  32) 
speaks  only  of  a  colt,  but,  connecting  the  incident 
withGn  49",  describes  it  as  '  tied  to  a  vine.' 

The  prophecy  lit  215,  a  compound  of  Is  G2"  and  Zee  9s,  is 
taken  partly  from  Heb.,  partly  from  LXX.  LXX  suppresses 
ovot,  which  is  recovered  from  Hebrew.  Sit.  suppresses  h.xuio;  xc.i 
o-^i'wv  EVv'U  Niph.  ptcp.:  salvattts  not  salcator,  trans,  active, 
through  influence  of  Tjy^;  (' thy  salvation ')  Is  02H],  emphasizing 
vpaiJs,  '  meek '  ('JJ?). 

In  Mt.  there  is  a  description  of  the  commotion 
(effciaQj])  in  the  whole  city  ;  the  question,  '  Who  is 
this  ? ' ;  the  answer,  '  This  is  the  prophet  Jesus, 
he  who  is  from  Nazareth  of  Galilee,'  and  the 
greeting,  'Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David.'  Mk  ll1-10 
adds  some  vivid  details.  The  colt,  never  before 
used  (so  Lk.),  was  tied  '  at  the  door  without  in  the 
open  street'  (iirl  rod  d/x<po5ov  [not  '  where  two  ways 
met,'  bivium,  Vulg.],  Just.  Mart.  eV  nvt  euriSy  kw/jlijs 
{I.e.) ;  dfupoSa,  <u  ptifiai  (Hesyeh. ).  The  "woven 
branches  (o-TotpdSes)  cut  from  the  gardens  {aypwv, 
v.l.  for  otvSpuv)  are  different  from  the  k\&5oi  (olive 
branches  in  classical  Greek)  cut  from  the  trees,  in 
Mt  21B.  The  cry  of  the  people  is  '  Hosanna ; 
Blessed  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  (ace.  to  Hebrew 
accents  and  idiom,  e.g.  Dt  215),  Blessed  he  the 
kingdom  that  comet h,  even  that  of  our  father 
David.'  Mk.  treats  the  visit  as  one  of  inspection. 
Jesus  retires,  '  having  looked  round  on  all  things, 
for  the  hour  was  late,'  whereas  Mt.  and  Lk.  give 
it  as  prelude  to  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple.     Lk 
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19^-43  gives  additional  touches.  Tliey  placed  Jesus 
on  the°colt  iiccpipaaav  {eir€Ka6iffav  of  Jit  21'  being 
doubtful) ;  the  exact  place  of  the  exhibition  of 
popular  enthusiasm  is  given,  '  even  now  at  the 
descent  of  the  Mt.  of  Olives '  (flSi?  irpbs  rr,  Kara- 
fld<r«)i  from  which,  Dean  Stanley  states,  the  first 
view  is  caught  of  the  south-eastern  coiner  of  the 
city  as  the  road  from  Bethany  begins  to  descend. 
The  lament  over  the  city,  the  retort  to  the  Phari- 
sees' objection,  *  If  these  should  hold  their  peace, 
etc.,  are  peculiar  to  Luke.  The  song  is,  '  Peace  in 
heaven  and  glory  in  the  highest,'  a  seeming  adapta- 
tion of  the  'Hosanna,'  etc.,  to  suit  Greek  taste, 
perhaps  through  the  influence  of  the  angels'  song 
(Lk  2"). 

Jn  l>212"19  describes  the  scene  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  people  in  the  city  who  went  out  to 
meet  Him  (ets  vir&miffiv) :  the  blending  of  the  two 
streams  of  people,  the  ol  irpoayovres,  '  those  going 
before '  of  the  Synoptics  being  those  who  had  gone 
out  to  meet  Him  and  had  turned  back  when  they 
met  Him  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  and  thus 
preceded  Him  to  the  city ;  the  testimony  of  the 
people  who  were  with  Him  to  the  new-comers  that 
(reading  &n  for  6Ve)  He  had  summoned  Lazarus 
from  the  tomb  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  people  from 
the  city  took  branches  of  palm  trees  (to.  /3<zta  r<2v 
4powUtav  [from  class.  /3afs,  '  palm-branch,'  not  from 
/Studs,  'small';  note  the  three  different  words  for 
'  branch,'  k\6.Sos,  o-rtp&s,  and  paiov].  The  prophecy 
is  given  in  a  shorter  form.  Jesus  is  hailed  '  King 
of  Israel,5  and  the  Pharisees  comment  on  their  own 
powerlessness  and  His  popularity  (v.19). 

This  entry  was  connected  with  Jesus'  conscious- 
ness of  His  Messianic  mission,  gradually  develop- 
ing as  His  work  assumed  definite  direction  and 
His  doctrine  definite  form ;  was  conceived  after 
the  prophecies  of  the  OT,  and  planned  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  expectations  of  many  who  were  wait- 
ing for  the  coining  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  '  the 
consolation  of  I.-.i*ae1,'  'the  redemption  of  Jeru- 
salem' (Lk  225-15).  After  the  feeding  of  the  5000 
( Jn  6")  the  multitude  recognized  Jesus  as  t'.ie  prophet 
that  should  come  into  the  world,  and  would  have 
seized  Him  and  made  Him  a  king,  but  He  defeated 
their  purpose  ;  for  He  could  not  allow  an  emotional 
peasantry,  ever  ready  to  flock  to  the  standard  of 
a  deliverer,  to  identify  His  Kingdom  with  this 
world,  or  His  cause  with  that  of  a  Judas  of  Galilee. 
Here  He  devises  the  entry  on  the  lines  of  Jewish 
prophecy,  which,  though  free  from  any  hostile 
intention,  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  He 
Mas  the  Messiah,  and  implied  that  He  was  more. 
It  was  not  directly  urged  against  Him  at  His 
trial;  but  it  supplied  Pilate  with  his  question, 
'  Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews  ? '  and,  accordingly, 
with  the  legal  basis  for  his  sentence.  This  and 
the  cleansing  were  His  two  first  and  last  actions 
as  Messiah.     They  were  followed  by  the  Cross. 

We  may  infer  in  some  measure  from  the  song, 
the  prophecy  quoted,  and  His  mode  of  entry,  how 
far  Jesus  fulfilled  and  how  far  He  transcended  the 
Messianic  expectations  of  His  day. 

1.  The  Kingdom  of  our  father  David.— The 
Kingdom  of  God  or  of  heaven  in  the  sense  of 
the  rule  or  Hcrrsckift  of  God,  '  the  power  of 
God  in  its  present  or  future  manifestation,'  the 
spiritual  sway  and  'sovereignty  of  God'  (Dal- 
iiian,  IV  ords  of  Jesus,  p.  04),  not  in  the  sense 
of  Home  Rule  for  the  Jews,  had  always  been 
tne  text  of  Jesus'  public  addresses  (Mt  417) 
Shortly  before  this  the  Pharisees  had  asked  when 
the  Kingdom  of  God  should  come  (Lk  17»).     And 
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the  kingdom  of  their  father  David  of  which  the 
people  thought.  And  His  question,  '  What  think 
ye  of  Christ?'  (Mt  2212),  shows  that  He  did  not 
consider  Davidic  origin  sufficient  status  in  itself 
for  the  Messiah.  'The  kingdom  of  our  father 
David '  recalls  the  grand  ideal  of  the  theocratic 
ruler,  the  representative  of  J",  the  ideal  son  to 
whose  descendants  that  throne  was  ensured  (2  S  71S), 
upon  which  the  prophets  of  the  OT  continued  to 
build  their  hopes — hopes  which  had  become  greatly 
modified  and  materialized  during  the  struggle  with 
Antiochus  and  Rome,  and  by  contact  with  Grecian 
thought,  and  which  made  the  ordinary  Jew  dream  of 
a  deliverer  with  all  the  heroic  qualities  of  a  Judas 
Maccaba?us,  and  the  more  philosophic  think  of  an 
earthly  empire,  cosmopolitan  and  world -ruling 
like  the  Roman.  It  was  the  idea  in  the  prophets, 
chiefly  in  Dn  713*  "•  ",  of  «,  kingdom,  holy,  super- 
natural, universal  and  eternal,  that  Jesus  sought 
to  recover  from  the  lumber-room  of  tradition  ;  and 
in  this  He  was  assisted  by  the  gradual  revival 
of  more  spiritual  Messianic  hopes  among  thought- 
ful and  devout  Jews  like  Simeon  and  Anna  (cf. 
also  the  angelic  prediction  of  Lk  l32  '  And  the 
Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his 
father  David ').  The  Gospels  give  an  account  of 
the  general  Messianic  expectations.  The  Messiah 
was  not  to  come  from  Galilee  but  from  Bethlehem 
(Mt  2s),  was  king  of  the  Jews  (v.2),  was  to  perform 
miracles  (Jn  731),  to  be  a  prophet  (439),  to  appear 
mysteriously  (7^),  to  be  a  descendant  of  David  (Mt 
I)27),  and  to  restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel 
(Ac  l6). 

2.  The  address  'Son  of  David.' — The  Messiah 
is  first  designated  vios  AaviS  in  Ps-Sol  1723 — a  title 
founded  on  Scripture  expressions  such  as  'son' 
(Is  9U),  « seed '  (Targ.  2  S  712),  '  branch '  (Jer  235  and 
Zee  612,  where  the  Aram,  paraphrase  for  'branch'  is 
'Messiah').  The  Davidic  descent  of  Jesus,  never 
refuted  by  His  opponents,  was  accepted  by  St. 
Paul  (Ro  l3).  But  Jesus  based  His  authority  on 
something  higher  than  this  (Mt  22)0). 

3.  The  song  'Hosanna  .  .  .  highest '  (cf.  Ps  118K-  * 
the  festal  cry  amidst  which  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  was  solemnly  compassed  on  the  first  six 
days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  on  the  last 
day  seven  times).—'  Hosanna,'  which  may  be  a  con- 
traction for  Hoshi'uh  nti  (aCiffov  5tj,  LXX),  or  shorter 
Hiph.  impcr.  with  enclitic,  N}-ypin,  is  evidently 
a  salutation  =  '  greeting  to  (cf.  Lat.  Jo  triumphe) 
the  Son  of  David,'  not  supplication  as  in  Ps. ;  cf. 
Didachz,  X.  6,  uuravva  ry  Bit?  AafiiS  ('hail').  &xrw»* 
iv  Toli  tyiffrois  (Mt.)=5j$a  i»  vfitTots  (Lk.).  In  Ps 
724  110"  the  Hcb.  b  (=dat.)  hi  found  after  Hiph.  of 
yv<T;  but  the  fact  that  the  branches  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  were  called  'hosannas'  and  Mt.'s 
remarkable  omission  from  Zee  99  of  p?u  (ffu£w, 
LXX),  which  would  have  thrown  a  new  light  on 
this  cry,  seem  to  denude  the  expression  of  any 
special  significance.     See  HOSANNA. 

Dalman  suggests  that  the  original  cry  of  the  people  was 
'  Hosanna,  Blessed  in  the  name  of  J"  he  he  that  cometh (op; 
eit.  p.  222).  It  is  also  to  he  remembered  that  in  the  yi>.J 
Himself  is  generally  represented  as  Saviour,  while  the  Messian 
was  the  prince  of  the  redeemed  people  ;  the  idea  that  jne 
Messiah  was  the  Redeemer  being  more  recent.  An  interesting 
connexion  between  Ts  11827  '  Bind  the  sacrifice  with  cords  or 
woven  branches'  (DTOSf.^wiytoSw,  Mk  118)  and  the  entry  ol 
Jesus  is  brought  out  in.  Symm,  *w!i>*™  iv  wmyifu  *<>***• 

It  is  possible  to  make  too  much  of  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  connexion 
with  this  entry,  which  took  place  just  before  the 
Feast  of  Passover  in  spring.  But  it  is  equally 
possible  that  the  song,  etc.,  may  have  been  due  to 
reminiscences  of  the  preceding  Feast  of  ^al?®r' 
nacles,  when  Jesus  was  pronounced  the  prophet 
and  the  Messiah  (Jn  7"),  and  that  the  whole 
passage  was  sung,  that  which  used  to  be  supphca- 
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tion  now  passing  into  greeting.  Our  conclusion  is, 
then,  that  though  the  song  '  Hosanna,'  etc.,  was 
used  in  salutation,  it  contains  an  allusion  to  the 
preceding  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  expresses  the  con- 
victions of  many  of  the  people,  and  otters  a  remark- 
able parallel  to  Ps  118-5"-7. 

4.  The  mode  of  entry.—  Some  of  the  same  Galilrean 
folk  who  wished  to  make  Jesus  a  king  before  the 
time   of  J n   61S   have  now,   in   their   progress  to 
the  city,  gathered  around  Him  and  escort  Him, 
their  national  Prophet,  with  song.     Others  come 
from  the  city  to  meet  Him,  and  receive  Him  with 
acts  of  homage  which  show    that   they  regarded 
Him  at  the  time  as  the  prospective  deliverer  of  the 
nation.     In  i  Mac  1UG- 7  Judas  Maccabceus  is  wel- 
comed with   similar    acclamations   and   '  branches 
and  fair  boughs  and   palms,"  and   in  1  Mac  1351 
Simon.     In  2  K  91S   the   followers   of  Jehu,   the 
newly  proclaimed  king,  threw  down  their  cloaks 
(ipdrta,  as  here)  before  him.     Stanley  also  (SP  191) 
mentions    that    in    recent    times    the    people    of 
Bethlehem  cast  their  cloaks  before  the  horse   of 
the  consul  of   Damascus.      Dalman   agrees   with 
Wellhausen  that  the  procession  did  not  acquire  its 
Messianic  colour  until  a  later  period,  and  that  few 
at  the  time  thought  of  the  prophecy  in  Zee.  (op. 
cit.  p.  222).     In  the  light  of  alter  events,  Jesus 
entered  the   city  as   Messianic   king,  priest,  and 
prophet.      (1)  The    'prince'   had   to    provide    the 
sacrifices  '  to  make  reconciliation  for  or  to  atone 
for  [i3^]  the  house  of  Israel'  (Ezk  4.3'\  cf.  464"u 
and  2  Ch  30w).     So  does  'the   Lord's  Anointed' 
here.     (2)  The    priest    presents   the   offering.     So 
does  'the  priest  after  the  order  of   Melehizcdek' 
(Ps  1104)    proceed,    metaphorically    speaking,    to 
'bind  the  sacrifice  with  cords  unto  the  horns  of 
the  altar'  (IIS'^7).     The  harmony  between  the  two 
offices  of  the  Messiah  as  king  and  priest  is  well 
described  in  Zee  613  '  and  the  counsel  of  peace  shall 
be  between  the  two'  (so  Rosenm.).     The  growing 
predominance  of  the  priestly  office  of  the  Messiah 
is  also  expressed  in  the  choice  of  the  colt '  whereon 
never  man  sat'  (Mk.  and  Lk.),  cf.  Nu  ID3  'a  red 
heifer.         upon  which  never  came  yoke.'    (3)  The 
prophetic  character  of  the  Messiah  as  the  '  mes- 
senger of  the  covenant'  (Mai  31),  coming  to  His 
temple,  J'"s  prophet  to  the  world  and  a  light  to 
the  Gentiles  (Is  4&s),  was  suitably  expressed  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  people,    'This  is  Jesus  the 
prophet,'  etc.,  and  by  their  testimony  to  His  mira- 
cles, generally  connected  with  a  prophet.    (4)  There 
was  another  ideal  of  the  OT  realized  in  Jesus  on 
this  occasion.  The  meek  and  afflicted  ['i^]  saint  of  Ps 
22-',  the  Psalm  appropriated  by  Jcmis  on  the  cross, 
was  represented  by  Him  who  wept  over  the  city 
and  entered  it '  meek  [-:y  Zee  S"=  Trpatis,  Mt  21s ;  also 
in  Mt  55=Ps  37"],  and  sitting  upon  an  ass.'    Other 
signilications  of   this   Heb.    adj.,  such  as  'poor, 
'oppressed,'  and  '  persecuted'  (in  Isaiah),  were  also 
realized   in  Jesus.     But  it  is  His  meekness   that 
Mt.  emphasizes,  doubtless  because  of   His  riding 
on  an  ass.     At  one  time  the  ass  was  not  a  despised 
animal.      Judges    rode    on   white    asses   (Jg  5   ). 
But  through  contact  with  Gentiles  the  ass  had 
fallen  into  contempt.    For  6vos  Josephus  substitutes 
kttjvos  and   iV7ros.     LXX  in   Zee  9,J  preferred  inro- 
firyioc   and  tt£Xos  to    the    despised  word.     It  was 
however,    the   tradition  that   t lie  Messiah  should 
come  riding  on  an  ass  (Sepp,  §  vi.  c.  6).     (5)  The 
conception  of  Messiah  as  the  suffering  Servant  of 
Deut -Isaiah  was,  however,  most  of  all  exemplified 
by  Him  who  on  this  occasion   humbled   Himself 
[iJPJ  (Niph.  of  n#  in  reflexive  sense)  Is  5S!  =  era- 
irdvwffzv  eavrip,  Ph  2B]  in   a  voluntary  manner  in 
His  progress  to  a  death  for  His  people. 

Matthew  describes  Jesus  as  armed  with  author- 
ity (e£ow(a,  cf.  8U),  and  on  this  occasion  depicts 
Him  as  the  Mailed   Meshiha  of   the  Jews.     His 


authority  is  over  all  flesh,  to  make  them  feel  their 
want  of  Gud  and  Him.  The  sense  of  power  was 
derived  from  the  sense  of  His  mission  and  the 
consciousness  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  which 
made  Him  soar  beyond  the  Messianic  r61e  and  see 
Himself  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth,  holding- 
sway  by  peace,  spiritual  peace,  and  by  power! 
spiritual  power.  'He  claimed  for  Himself.'  as 
Dalman  remarks  (op.  cit.  p.  313),  'an  exalted 
position  such  as  had  not  been  assigned  even  to 
the  Messiah,'  and,  as  Harnack  (Whit  is  Christi- 
anity !"  p.  141)  observes,  '  He  leaves  the  idea  of  the 
Messiah  far  behind  Him,  because  He  filled  it  with 
a  content  that  burst  it.'  It  was  in  the  same  spirit 
that  He  affirmed  His  Kingship  before  Pilate  (Mt 
27"). 

The  object  of  this  entry  was  the  inauguration  of 
Jesus'  last  mission  to  His  people.  The  attraction 
of  the  provincial  crowds,  the  Jerusalem  populace, 
the  Greeks  and  proselytes,  if  not  the  impressing 
of  the  Jewish  hierarchy,  this  was  the  end  desired, 
and  in  a  great  measure  attained.  He  never  seems 
to  move  in  solitary  state  in  the  Temple  ;  crowds 
are  always  around  Him  ;  He  is  the  topic  of  the 
people's  conversation  and  the  subject  of  the 
priests'  conspiracy.  This  was  a  suitable  prelude 
to  a  great  missionary  enterprise  all  too  brief, 
but  crowded  perhaps  with  more  real  work  and 
witness  for  the  King  and  His  Kingdom  than  the 
preceding  portion  of  His  ministry.  It  led  to  the 
cleansing  of  the  Temple  on  the  same  or  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  these  together  culminated  in  the  Cross. 

Literature.— Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus ;  Harnack,  What  is 
Christianity!;  Stanley,  SP  ;  Farrar,  Life  of  Christ ;  Edersheim, 
Life  and  Times;  Hitchcock,  Mystery  of  the  Cross;  artt. 
'  Hosanna,'  '  Messiah,'  '  Prophets  *  in  Hastings'  DB. 

V.  R.  Montgomery  Hitchcock. 
ENYY.— The  word  ipdovos  occurs  in  the  Gospels 
only  in  the  two  parallel  passages  Mt  2718  and  Mk 
1510  in  connexion  with  the  trial  of  Jesus.  "When 
the  members  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy  sought  the 
death  of  Jesus  at  the  hands  of  Pilate,  they 
attempted  to  veil  their  motives  under  the  pretence 
of  loyalty  to  Ciesar.  Pilate  was  too  astute  a  man 
to  credit  these  professions  for  a  single  instant. 
He  perceived  (iybiarict,  Mk  151U)  the  underlying 
feeling  to  be  envy.  If  the  word  j?5ei  ('he  knew,' 
Mt  2718)  is  significant,  it  supports  the  opinion  that 
Pilate  had  previously  become  acquainted  with  the 
attitude  of  the  chief  priests  toward  Jesus.  The 
message  that  Pilate  later  received  from  his  wife 
(Mt271!l)  somewhat  favours  this  opinion.  In  fact 
it  was  the  business  of  Pilate  to  know  of  the  person 
of  Jesus  and  His  relations  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Jews,  and  nothing  but  the  contemptuous  indiffer- 
ence of  a  Gallio  would  have  hindered  him  from  the 
inquiries  necessary  for  gaining  this  knowledge. 

Perhaps  it  might  seem  at  first  as  though  the  feeling  which 
prompted  the  priests  might  more  properly  be  termed  jealousy. 
A  comparison  of  the  two  feelings,  jealousy  and  envy,  readily 
shows  the  distinctive  character  of  each :  Jealousy  is  the 
mali-n  feeling  which  is  often  had  toward  a  rival,  or  possible 
rival,  for  the  possession  of  that  which  we  greatly  desire,  as  in 
love  or  ambition.  Envy  is  a  similar  feeling  toward  one, 
whether  rival  or  not,  who  already  possesses  that  which  we 
jrreatly  desire.  Jealousy  is  enmity  prompted  by  fear;  envy  is 
enmitv  prompted  by  covetousness"  (Century  Dictionary,  s.v. 
'Envy')  'Envy  is  only  a  malignant,  selfish  hunger,  casting  its 
evil  eve  on  the  elevation  or  supposed  happiness  of  others 
(Bushnell,  ib.).  In  Trench,  Synonym*  °f  ihe  New  Testament, 
xxvi  the  comparison  is  less  happily  stated.  Apparently 
jealousy  (?-i'A«0  'may  assume  two  shapes;  either  that  of  a 
desire  i»  make  war  upon  the  good  which  it  beholds  m  another, 
and  thus  to  trouble  that  good,  and  make  it  less;  or,  where  it 
has  not  vigour  and  energy  enough  to  attempt  the  making  of  it 
less  there  may  be  at  least  the  wishing  of  it  less.  And  here  is 
the  point  of  contact  which  ?5*«  has  with  ?tfe>fls :  thus  Plato, 
Menez.  242  A,  *p£™  ftb  ?**«,  **'»  ?>>«<  hi  ««"="  :  the  latter 
being  essentially  passive,  the  former  is  active  and  energetic. 
This  citation  from  Plato  shows  that  there  may  be  a  genetic 
relation  between  jealousy  and  envy,  but,  it  does  not  show  that 
envy  is  passive.  Trench  quotes  from  Aristotle,  Rhetorv  •• 
omitting  h  it  r«y  trkww  [*«?*««»*?«]  w  i%M  t>'<*  ™»  f 
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ij.«fi«] :  '  One  that  is  moved  by  envy  contrives  that  his  neigh- 
bour shall  not  have  the  good  that  he  has  or  seems  to  have.'  A 
careful  examination  of  the  use  of  fOt*at  in  classic  Greek  authors 
justifies  this  statement  of  Aristotle,  and  reveals  that  it  means 
the  same  active  malignant  feeling  as  is  expressed  in  modern 
English  by  the  word  '  envy.'  It  was  qOnas  which  moved  the  gods 
to  prevent  men  from  attaining  a  great  or  uninterrupted  experi- 
ence of  prosperity.  Pindar,  the  tragic  writers,  and  orators 
also  are  found  using  the  word  to  designate  the  active  impulse  to 
destroy  another's  prosperity  so  far  as  one  has  the  power  to  do  it. 
The'  Septuagint,  according  to  Hatch's  Concordance,  uses 
aBiwi  only  in  the  Apocryphal  books.  The  most  noteworthy 
instance  is  in  Wis  2-1 '  on  account  of  the  envy  of  the  devil,  death 
entered  into  the  world.' 

Since  envy  is  an  ill-will  or  malice  aroused  by 
the  success  or  good  gifts  of  another,  it  is  the  Jit- 
ting  word  to  designate  the  motive  of  the  priests 
who  protested  their  loyalty  to  Caesar.  Envy  is 
not  a  primary  emotion.  Other  feelings  prepare 
the  way  for,  and  may  enter  into,  it.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  development  in  the  life  of  selfishness 
(Jul.  Miiller,  Lehre  von  der  Siinde,  i.  233  f.  [ling.  tr. 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin,  i.  171]).  In  the  Gospels 
this  development  is  not  difficult  to  trace.  The 
deeds  and  words  of  Jesus  were  from  the  outset 
attended  by  suspicion  on  the  part  of  scribes  and 
Pharisees.  His  growing  popularity  aroused  their 
jealousy.  When  they  could  charge  Him  with  a 
compact  with  Beelzebub  (Mt  123*,  Mk  3""-,  Lk 
II'-"1-},  they- had  begun  to  hate  Him  because  of  .the 
popular  confidence  in  Him,  and  especially  because 
tins  confidence  was  of  a  degree  and  a  quality 
which  they  never  had  received,  and  which  they 
could  not  hope  to  receive.  This  occurrence  was  an 
attempt  to  discredit  Him  with  the  people,  and  it 
showed  that  envy  had  obtained  full  lodgment  in 
their  hearts.  From  that  time  onwards  it  had  so 
large  a  share  in  their  lives,  that  when  they  appeared 
before  Pilate  they  were  so  mastered  by  this  feeling 
to  which  they  had  given  free  rein  for  months,  that 
they  were  unable  to  conceal  it.  See  also  artt. 
Covktousness  and  Jealousy. 

F.  B.  Denio. 

EPHPHATHA.— An  Aramaic  word,  found  in  the 
Greek  text  of  Mk  7W.  We  there  read  that  Jesus 
said  to  a  man  who  was  '  deaf  and  had  an  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech,  EphpJuttha'  (ed><pa0d).  The 
Evangelist  appends  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
word  :  8  evnv  diavoLxOyri,  '  that  is,  Be  opened.' 

There  are  two  Aram,  words  of  which  ipi«0«  may  be  a  trans- 
literation :  (1)  nnjK ;  (2)  nnSN.  The  former  is  a  contraction  of 
RBSriX  Imperative  Ithpaal ;  and  the  latter  is  a  contraction  of 
nnsnx  Imperative  Ithpeal  of  the  verb  nn$  'to  open.'  In  Greek 
MSS,  n3D  present  ip?£0«,  which  is  certainly  Ithpeal,  whereas 
i<t<?x6a  may  he  Ithpaal.  Jerome  gives  Ephphetka,  and  some 
I.atin  MSS  give  effetha,  ephetha,  and  even  effeta.  Wellhausen 
in  his  Com.  on  Mk  7&J  prints  ipf*™,  but  apparently  without 
MS  authority. 

The  form  i;<t<tO±,  when  compared  with  its  Aram,  equivalent 
nnrriK,  presents  several  interesting  peculiarities  bearing  on  the 
dialect  spoken  by  our  Lord.  (1)  We  note  the  disappearance  of 
the  guttural  n.  We  know  that  in  Galilee  and  Samaria  the 
gutturals  were  much  neglected,  or  even  interchanged ;  and  thev 
are  often  ignored  in  transliterating  Semitic  words  into  Greek. 
Thus  we  find  IWW,*,-  from  ternsb ;  B^fiwS*  from  Knpn  n"3 ; 
•yiw*  from  D3n  '3 ;  T,fM,v  from  pvsiy  (side  by  side  with  'iufttu*, 
where  the  i  does  duty  for  J,*).  (2)  We  note  the  assimilation  of 
n  to  D,  giving  iifava  for  lfy*0i ;  or  in  Aram.  nn»N  for  nntfiH. 
This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  anile  in  Palestinian  Aramaic, 
that  frequently,  and  especially  with  the  labials  3,  D,  and  S,  the  n  in 
the  passive  prefix  r*  is  assimilated  to  the  first  radical  (Dalman's 

hYvTthT  ™Jrr  'mtf-  t  mX-  (3)  Tt  is  noteworthy  that  we 
nave  the  repetition  of  the  aspirate  letter  ?.  According  to 
Hebrew  analogy,  nrj?K  ought  to  give  irr.M,  inasmuch  as  the 
dag/.esh  always  indicates  the  harder  and  not  the  aspirated  form 
of   the   letter  3.     We  infer,  therefore,  that   in  the   Semitic 

SE'h^  iieS,bemnd  our  Greek  T^t..  there  was  a  devia- 
h'  "  i  , '"  Hebrew  ™le  as  to  the  daghesh.  If  Heb.  had  been  the 
basal  language  of  the  Gospels,  we  could  not  have  had  such 
forms  as  B*^^;,,  from  ,5^„  ^  and  Bvig^,.  from  „,., 
*?«?.  The  aspirated  forme  n  and  B  after  a  closed  syllable  would 
be  intolerable.  The  daghesh  forte  is  also  singularly  treated  in 
M«S*„  from  K;no  and  z«x«;«  from  •;;.    (4)  The  appearance 


of  i  in  £f7«0«  may  possibly  indicate  that  the  dialect  spoken  by 
our  Lord  used  the  Syriac  prefix  nN  eth  with  passive  forms,  and 
not  nx  itk,  as  is  found  in  Palestinian  Aramaic ;  in  other  words 
used  Ethpaal  for  Ithpaal.  ' 

As  to  what  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  SiwolxB^n 
1  Be  thou  opened,'  there  is  room  for  difference  of 
opinion.  It  may  be  the  mouth,  as  in  Lk  lw  (so 
Weiss,  Morison),  or  the  ear,  as  in  Targ.  on  Is  50s  (so 
Bruce,  Swete) ;  or  it  may  be  the  deaf  man  himself 
who  is  addressed.  One  door  of  knowledge  beinc 
shut,  the  man  is  conceived  of  as  a  bolted  chamber" 
'  Jesus  said  to  him,  Be  thou  opened.' 

Literature.—  Zahn,  Einlcitung  in  das  NT  i.  1-24  ;  Kautzsch 
Gramin.  des  Biblisck-Aramiiisch,  §  5  ;  Dalman,  Aram.  Gramml 
201  f.,  222 ;  A.  Meyer,  Jesu  Mutterspraehr,  52 ;  Meyer  Bruce 
Swete,  etc.,  on  Mk  7H.  J.  T.  MARSHALL.    ' 

EPHRAIM.— Jn  11M  only.  After  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  Jesus  departed,  in  consequence  of  the 
plots  of  the  chief  priests  against  Him,  'unto  a 
country  (BV  '  into  the  country ')  near  to  the 
wilderness,  into  a  city  called  Erjhraim,  and  there 
continued  with  his  disciples.' 

There  are  scarcely  any  textual  variations.  TR  spells  'Etyttiu. ; 
Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Westcott-Hort  spell  'E^paif* ;  StephanuB,* 
1550,  had  on  the  margin  the  reading  "Efplp.,  which  is  supported 
by  kL  and  Latin  witnesses,  and  the  name  2«u9«yi/«  as  to  be 
supplied  after  x^P"'-  This  is  the  reading  of  D,  Sapfurim  in 
its  Latin  part,  for  which  Chase  (Syro-Lat.  Text  of  Gospels,  108) 
and  R.  Harris  (A  Study  of  Codex  Bezos,  p.  184)  suggested  that 
trttn  might  be  the  Heb.  Di?  '  the  name ' ;  but  more  probable  is  the 
identification  with  Sepphoris,  which  in  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  91  is 
spelt  'S&Tfipoi;  (v.ll.  SetfMfepaii  and  other  forms) ;  so  Jerome  (s.v. 
'Araba'  in  OS  17.  131.):  '  Diocaisareaj,  qu»  olim  Sajfortne 
dicebatur.' 

Eusebius  in  his  Onomasticon  says  {ad  Ephron,  Jos. 
xv.  9) :  xal  ?<m  vvv  K&ftr}  'E<ppaifi  fieylffrtj  irepl  to. 
p6pei.a  AlXias  ws  dird  ffrjixeiuv  k  ;  in  the  Latin  render- 
ing of  Jerome:  'est  et  villa  peigrandis  E/riva 
nomine  contra  septentrionem  in  vicesimo  ab  ALUs, 
miliario'  (ed.  Klostermann,  p.  86.  1,  90.  18).  With 
this  has  been  identified  Afra  [  =  ni^y  Jos.  xviii.  23] : 
'in  tribu  Beniamin  ;  et  est  hodie  vicus  Efraim  in 
quinto  miliario  Bethelis  ad  orientem  respiciens' 
{p.  29.  4 ;  the  Greek  text  [28.  4 :  ko.1  vvv  ftrrt  jt<Vv 
Ai»ppriK  otto]  is  here  defective);  further,  1  Mac  ll31 
=  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  127  [ed.  Niese] :  toi)i  rpm  vo/tobs 
'Atjxupefia  ( V.  I.  'Atptpepa )  Kai  Aiidda  Kai  PaftaBeiv ; 
finally,  the  notice  of  Josephus  (BJ  iv.  551),  that 
Vespasian  took  B-fidjjyd  re  {earlier  reading  BaiOijX  or 
Bi7#7j\)  Kai  'Etppalfj.  wo\ix"^o-  Since  Robinson,  the 
site  has  been  sought  at  the  modern  ct-Taiyibeh, 
4  miles  N.E.  from  Bethel.  Schurer  (GJV3  i.  233) 
quotes  Robinson,  ii.  332-338 ;  Gut-rin,  Judie,  iii. 
45-51 ;  Buhl,  GAP  p.  177  ;  Heidet,  art.  'Ephrem' 
in  Vigouroux's  Diet.  ii.  1885  ft".  ;  ci.,  further,  art. 
'Ephraim'  by  J.  H.  Kennedy  in  Hastings'  DB, 
and  by  T.  K.  Cheyne  in  Encyc.  BiUica* 

Origen  compares,  for  the  retirement  of  Jesus,  Mt  4,Sf-  and 
then  allegorizes :  Ephraim,  according  to  Gn  41Jlf-  txa.p^^ia.' ; 
itirr.XBiv  ixeiSit  tit  ri.t  x^P"^  '  "">v  hkev  zip/tot/,'  tyyvi  nif  V>.W 
'  mxktiffiets,'  tii  'E$p*i/.t  ri.v '  xxproitepauffixii'  &iyep,iWTefav,  etc.  (nCW 
Berlin  edition,  pp.  420,  551).    About  the  site  he  says  nothing. 

Eb.  Nestle. 

EPILEPSY.— There  is  but  one  specific  instance 
of  this  awful  malady  recorded  for  us  in  the 
Gospels.f  This  case  is,  however,  common  to  all 
three  Synoptists  (cf.  Mt  17'5,  Mk  917S  Lk  93a) ;  and 
the  three  accounts,  while  not  in  verbal  agreement, 
are  sufficiently  harmonious  to  leave  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader  as  to  the  nature  and  malig- 

*  Schurer  (GJV^  ii.  163,  n.  435)  is  certainly  right  In  rejecting 
the  identification  of  Sapfurim  with  Sepharvaim  (2  h  1'-*)  P"« 
forward  by  Resch  (T(f  x.  4,  pp.  141,  204)  and  approved  by 
Blass  (Ev.  sec.  Joh.  1»02,  p.  xl),  and  in  finding  in  Sapfurim  tne 
name  of  the  town  Sepphoris,  which  covered  a  very  large  area- 
But  it  is  not  vet  certain  whether  Codex  D  has  preserved  here  a 
correct  tradition.  Lk  91"  offers  similar  variations  in  the  texn 
OtAiv  ««Atujt«svig«,  totov  Atyajtuiifv,  to«mv  tp*,pm,  etc-)-  K^f'" 
might  itself  be  derived  from  Sepphoris,  the  first  letter  oeins 


dropped  after  the  s  of  m.  .  ,  ,     .   .v  in 

t  'Epileptic'  is  substituted  by  RV  for  'lunatick'  of  AY  in 
Mt  4=*  1715  ag  tr.  of  tnXr.vi^tcSxi. 
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nant  character  of  the  disease.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  writers  all  attribute  it  to  the  active 
agency  of  demons;  and  this  is  the  more  remark- 
able as  St.  Matthew,  in  another  place,  appears  to 
differentiate  between  demon  possession  and  epilepsy 
(Mt  4M  Bat/tovifrptvovs  xoi  ffeXyvtafafityovs).  Not 
only  do  the  Evangelists  record  their  own  and  the 
popular  belief  in  the  connexion  of  evil  spirits  with 
epilepsy ;  they  also  lead  us  to  believe  that  Jesus 
exercised  His  power  on  the  presupposition  of  the 
truth  of  this  contemporary  idea  (cf.  Mt  1718,  Mk 
9*,  Lk  9«). 

It  is  well  to  remember  in  this  connexion  that  medical  thought 
at  this  time  and,  indeed,  for  a  long  period  subsequent  to  this, 
was  distinctly  on  the  side  of  the  Synuptists.  Aretiuus  (c,  70  a.d.) 
in  writing  of  it  (Stfrji.  Morb.  Diutimi.  37)  attempts  to  explain 
the  reason  why  epilepsy  was  called  'the  sacred  illness'  (V> 
xixXirxeur,  t^v  ao-tn,*).  The  remedy,  according  to  this  writer, 
belonged  not  to  human  but  to  Divine  agency.  Hippocrates,  on 
the  other  hand,  writing  some  five  centuries  earlier,  refuses  to 
accept  the  belief  that  there  was  anything  supernatural  about 
this  disease.  In  bis  opinion  it  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same 
way  as  any  other  disease  to  which  people  are  liable  (wtte  ^j;* 

Sac.  303  [see  Hobart's  The  Medical  Lanyxuxijc  of  St.  Luke,  p.  20]). 
The  important  place  held  by  the  belief  in  the  malevolent  in- 
fluence of  demons  and  in  the  powers  of  the  exorcist  will  be 
recognized  if  we  turn,  e.g.,  to  Tertullian,  Apol.  23  ;  Origen,  c. 
Cel*.  vii.  334  ;  A  post.  Cvnstit.  viii.  26,  amongst  the  written  pro- 
ducts of  early  Christian  thought. 

The  word  employed  by  St.  Matthew  in  his 
description  of  the  epileptic  boy  (a-eX^vid^eTai),  as 
well  as  in  his  catalogue  of  ailments  (4-4),  shows 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  the  moon  had  a 
preponderating  influence  in  bringing  on  this  disease 
(cf.  Ps  121s  for  a  reference  to  the  baleful  effect 
which  the  brilliant  rays  of  the  moon  were  supposed 
to  exert,  and  which  from  the  context  seems  to  have 
been  thought  as  deadly  as  sunstroke).  This  belief, 
too,  descended  far  down  into  the  Middle  Ages ; 
and,  indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  altogether 
vanished  from  the  popular  mind,  though  it  is  prob- 
ably now  confined  to  the  remoter  quarters  of  human 
habitation. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  particular  case  de- 
scribed by  each  of  the  Synoptists  reveals  the  fact 
that  St.  Mark  gives  a  much  more  graphic  and 
detailed  account  of  the  symptoms  than  either  of 
the  other  two.  According  to  this  writer,  the  boy 
was  deaf  and  dumb,  he  was  liable  to  be  seized  with 
convulsions  at  any  time  or  place  (liitov  e&v,  v.18),  to 
fall  violently  to  the  ground,  foaming  at  his  mouth, 
gnashing  with  and  grinding  his  teeth.  Finally,  he 
is  said  to  be  gradually  wasting  away  as  a  result  of 
the  frequency  of  the  seizures.  He  was,  moreover, 
afflicted  from  his  childhood  with  this  awful  malady, 
a  by  no  means  uncommon  feature  of  such  cases  (see 
art.  'Medicine,'  by  A.  Macalister,  in  Hastings'  DB 
iii.  327b).  St.  Mark  also  gives  a  vivid  account  of  a 
fit  which  seems  to  have  been  brought  on  by  the 
presence  of  Jesus,  or  by  the  excitement  consequent 
on  his  introduction  to  that  presence  (9-u).  No 
sooner  did  he  come  before  Jesus  than  a  seizure 
with  terrible  convulsions  took  place,  and  falling 
on  the  ground  he  rolled  about  (invkiero  does  not 
seem  to  be  adequately  treated  in  EV)  foaming. 

Perhaps  the  most  peculiar  part  of  the  Markan  narrative  is  the 
account  of  the  healing  process.  According  to  the  Matthsean  and 
Lukan  versions,  the  cure  was  not  onlv  perfect,  it  was  instan- 
taneous (Mt  17»8=  Lk  9«).  St.  Mark,  on  the  other  hand,  says  it 
was  gradual  and  difficult  of  accomplishment.  Jesus,  adopting 
a  tone  of  peremptory  authority  (sj.i  st<t*<™™  *>»,  v.25).  addressed 
the  spirit  as  a  person,  and  was  answered  by  the  latter,  w"°_ 
caused  his  victim  to  utter  loud  cries  and  to  writhe  with  violent 
convulsions  before  he  obeyed  the  command.  Nor  was  the  com- 
pletion of  the  cure  yet  reached,  for  an  unconsciousness  super- 
vened so  profound  {iy.ma  i<ru  vtxpo;,  v.™)  as  to  deceive  many  of 
the  bystanders  into  the  belief  that  death  had  claimed  the  victim. 
It  was  not  until  Jesus  took  the  boy  by  the  hand  to  raise  him 
from  the  ground  that  the  miracle  took  its  final  shape,  and  the 
people  were  enabled  to  witness  and  to  marvel  at  the  majesty 
of  God'  (Lk  9*3).  .  L     .  . 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  feature  in  the  healing  acts  of  Jesus 
does  not  stand  alone  in  this  place.  It  is  revealed  in  another 
case  also  recorded  by  St.  Mark.    In  a  preceding  section  he  tells 


of  the  healing  by  Jesus  of  a  blind  man  at  Bethsaida.  The  cure 
in ithis  case,  too,  was  effected  gradually,  and  was  completed  on!  v 
by  the  contact  of  His  hands  with  the  afflicted  patient  (see  saEasj. 

That  'thewriW  seized  the  opportunity  aflbrded 
by  this  case  to  carry  on  their  controversy  with 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  is  implied  in  St  Mark 
where  the  element  of  hostility  is  referred  to  (see 
v.»  'and  scribes  disputing  against  them'  [rp6S 
avTOvt]).  Ihe  method  of  healing  adopted  by  Jesus 
was  in  striking  contract  to  that  to  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  lend  themselves  (cf.  Xhabbafh  61 
and  Toscfta  Shabbath,  in  lot-.,  where  we  learn  of 
the  employment  of  charms,  such  as  amulets  and 
winged  insects  of  a  certain  kind,  in  the  cure  of 
epileptics).  With  Jesus  it  is  the  assertion  of  per- 
sonal superiority.  His  words  carry  with  them  the 
weight  of  indisputable  authority.  The  command 
is  that  of  One  who  claims  the  lordship  over  disease 
and  death.  At  the  same  time  directness  and  sim- 
plicity are  the  essential  characteristics  of  His  atti- 
tude and  bearing.  Nor  did  Jesus  permit  this 
contrast  to  pass  unnoticed  (see  Mt  1227,  where  He 
refers  to  a  practice  recognized  as  legitimate  by  the 
religionists  of  His  day). 

Exorcism  was  practised  in  public  by  men  who 
professed  to  wield  authority  over  the  demon  world 
(cf.  Ac  1913,  which  is  the  only  place  where  the 
word  'exorcist'  occurs  in  the  NT).  These  exorcists 
seem  to  have  relied  upon  the  repetition  of  certain 
names  to  effect  their  purpose,  and  along  with  this 
the  recitation  of  special  incantations,  of  which 
Solomon  particularly  was  considered  to  be  the 
author  (see  Jos.  Ant.  VIII.  ii.  5  ;  Schurer,  HJP  II. 
iii.  151-155,  and  also  To  G-8  for  the  lengths  to 
which  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  charms  and  incanta- 
tions had  made  its  way  among  the  Jews).  We 
must  not  forget,  moreover,  that  the  followers  of 
Jesus  framed  their  methods  of  healing  the  sick 
upon  this  contemporary  model.  The  utterance  of 
the  name  of  Jesus  found  its  place  in  their  cures 
(Ac  3s  16ia,  Mk  938-3a  1G,T  etc.,  where  tv  t$  ivo/ian 
'Itjo-ou  XpiaroQ  seems  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
formula  employed).  See  also  Demon,  Lunatic. 
J.  11.  Willis. 

EPIPHANY.— See  Calendar,  p.  '261  f. 

EQUALITY.— Equality  in  capability,  responsi- 
bility, and  future  destiny  is  by  no  means  taught 
by  Christ  in  the  Gospels.  Christians  are  not  re- 
duced to  one  uniform  level  of  worth  and  dignity, 
either  here  or  hereafter.  In  the  parables  of  the 
Talents  and  the  Pounds  the  servants  are  not  in  a 
condition  of  equality  during  their  period  of  proba- 
tion or  afterwards  (Mt  2514-30,  Lk  1911"27).  The 
inequality  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  here  is  an  admitted 
fact,  and  their  inequality  beyond  the  grave  is  a 
sure  consequence  (Lk  16-5).  Christ  repeatedly  ad- 
mits without  deprecation  the  inequality  observable 
among  men.  '  There  are  last  which  shall  be  tirst, 
and  there  are  first  which  shall  be  last'  (Lk  133",  cf. 
Mt  1930).  There  is,  indeed,  no  suggestion  whatever 
that  a  certain  level  of  equality,  tried  even  by 
internal  criteria,  is  to  he  aimed  at.  Growth  in 
grace  follows  the  law  of  life,  an  increasing  incre- 
ment following  upon  each  further  increment  (Lk 
19s*).  'He  that  is  but  little  in  the  kingdom  of 
li 

Lk   .    ,.     

conraged  or  deprecated,  only  it  must  be  the  deepest 
and  truest  excellence,  apart  from  the  odiousness  of 
comparison  with  others.  The  sons  of  Zebedee  are 
too  anxious  for  the  position  of  pre-eminence  here- 
after, and  too  heedless  of  the  call  to  self-sacrifice 
now  (Mk  1037,  Mt  2021).  All  disciples  are  in  danger 
of  desiring  to  be  honoured  by  titles  here,  instead 
of  awaiting  God's  bestowal  of  dignity  in  the  new 
life  beyond  "(Mt  238-1-).  But,  to  be  greatest  in  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven  it  is  necessary  to  be  as  a  little 


lieaven'  is  greater  than  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  ll11, 
Lk  7-8).     Pre-eminence  is  not  at  all  directly  dis- 
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child  here  (Mt  18«,  Lk  9«).  Such  lowly  and  meek 
Christians  are  called  '  little  children,'  and  the  Lord 
identifies  Himself  with  them  (Mk  9s7).  The  disciple 
must  not  lord  it  over  his  fellow -disciples  wantonly 
and  arrogantly  (Mt  24^  *•).  Not  only  superiority, 
but  even  equality,  is  forbidden  as  the  goal  of  effort. 
Mutual  service  is  to  be  the  aim  of  the  Christian 
community— the  first  is  to  be  bond-servant  of  all 
(Mk  10").  This  precept  of  service,  instead  of  insist- 
ence upon  equality  (Lk  22-G- 1T),  was  beautifully  and 
touchingly  practised  by  the  Master- Servant  on 
the  night  of  His  betrayal  (Jn  13s).  Every  man  is 
to  descend  below  the  level  of  equality  and  leave  it 
to  God  to  call  him  higher  if  it  be  good  in  His 
sight  (Lk  1410).  Especially  in  respect  of  penitence 
for  sin  is  it  good  to  sink  all  considerations  of  com- 
parative merit  (Lk  18").  Except  in  the  ideal  sense, 
equality  is  neither  an  established  fact  nor  a  correct 
principle  in  the  Christian  Society.  We  are  sons 
of  one  Father,  and  so  brothers ;  but  brothers  are 
not  equal,  for  some  are  older  or  wiser  or  richer 
or  better.  We  are  servants  of  one  Master,  and 
so  fellows ;  but  in  this  service  there  are  various 
offices  and  diverse  stations.  Unity  rather  than 
equality  is  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  internal 
economy  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  (Jn  1018  11 sa 
17uetc). 

Literature.—  Bruce,  Parabolic  Teaching  of  Christ,  pp.  178- 
225;  Mozley,  Unto.  Sermons,  p.  72  ff. ;  Newman,  Selected  Ser- 
mons, p.  260ff.  W.  B.  FRANKLAND. 

ER. — An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3s8. 

ERROR. — As  one  who  lived  in  the  undimmed 
vision  of  holiness  and  truth,  '  who  saw  life  steadily 
and  saw  it  whole,'  Jesus  must  have  felt  with  an 
intensity  we  cannot  fathom  how  sin  had  distorted 
the  reason  of  man  as  well  as  perverted  his  affec- 
tions. All  around  Him  He  saw  men  walking  '  in 
the  vanity  of  their  mind,  being  darkened  in  their 
understanding,  alienated  from  the  life  of  God 
because  of  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them,  because 
of  the  hardening  of  their  heart '  ( Eph  418).  He  saw, 
also,  as  no  one  else  had  ever  seen,  that  the  recovery 
of  those  who  had  become '  vain  in  their  reasonings ' 
(Ho  l-1)  was  to  be  achieved  less  by  attacking  their 
godless  errors  than  by  aiming  at  the  renewal  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  nature.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental and  vital  point  to  emphasize.  Underlying 
all  Christ's  dealings  with  error  there  was  the  recog- 
nition of  the  dependence  of  men's  opinions  and 
beliefs  upon  their  character.  We  seldom  realize 
how  much  we  contribute  to  the  judgments  we 
form.  We  set  out  with  the  intention  of  being 
wholly  governed  by  the  object.  We  want  to  know 
what  it  really  is,  and  not  merely  what  it  appears 
to  be.  So  we  approach  it,  examine  it,  and  form 
our  opinion  of  it.  liut  the  eye  brings  with  it  the 
power  of  seeing  ;  what  we  see  depends  not  merely 
upon  the  object,  but  upon  the  organ  of  vision. 
This  is  true  especially  with  respect  to  all  judg- 
ments of  value,  all  questions  of  right  and  wrong, 
of  duty  and  religion.  The  possibilities  of  error 
increase  not  merely  with  the  complexity  of  the 
subject-matter,  but  with  the  way  in  which  our 
interests  and  convictions,  our  desires  and  predilec- 
tions are  bound  up  with  it.  In  the  region  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  life  not  only  must  the  intellect 
be  clear,-free  from  false  theory, -but  still  more 
necessary  is  it  that  the  heart  be  pure  and  the 
practice  sound.  To  appreciate  goodness  a  man 
must  Jove  goodness ;  must  be,  if  not  good,  at  any 
rate  good  in  many  Mays.  •  Every  one,'  said  Jesus, 
that  is  of  the  truth  hean-th  my  voice'  (Jn  1837). 
This  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  all  moral  and 
religious  errors  are  due  simply  to  a  depraved  heart. 
S n*  »Ph«Uew  of  orthodoxy  have  teen  only  too 
ready  to  assume  that  such  Is  the  case,   and   to 


silence  the  heretic  by  declaring  him  a  bad  man. 
But  it  does  mean  that  there  is  a  moral  aptitude  for 
Christian  discipleship.  It  was  inevitable  that  men 
who  had  no  enthusiasm  for  goodness  should  mis- 
understand Christ  and  reject  Him.  It  was  equally 
certain  that  His  *  sheep '  would  hear  His  voice  and 
follow  Him. 

There  are  a  few  striking  illustrations  of  these 
principles  in  the  Gospels  which  demand  our  atten- 
tion. 

1.  The  necessity  for  inward,  moral  clarity  and 
simplicity  is  strongly  insisted  on  by  Jesus  (Mt 
62i  »  Lk  11**-™).  <  We  so  often  talk  as  if  we  were 
only  obliged  to  "  follow  our  conscience"  ;  as  if  no 
one  could  lay  anything  to  our  charge  unless  we 
were  acting  against  the  present  voice  of  conscience. 
But  this  is  very  perilous  error.  We  are  also 
obliged  to  enlighten  our  conscience  and  keep  it 
enlightened.  It  is  as  much  liable  to  error  as  our 
uninstructed  intelligence,  as  much  liable  to  failure 
as  our  sight'  (Gore,  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  p. 
146  f.).  The  thought  is  expressed  in  other  forms 
equally  suggestive.  Thus  the  '  pure  heart '  is  the 
condition  of  the  vision  of  God  {Mt  58).  It  is  the 
'  honest  and  good  heart '  which,  having  heard  the 
word,  keeps  it  (Lk  815).  Heavenly  truth  is  hid 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  but  revealed  unto  babes 
(Mt  ll25).  The  disciples  must  be  converted  and 
become  as  little  children  (Mt  18™,  Mk  1015). 

2.  Our  Lord's  method  of  dealing  with  the  ignor- 
ant and  erring  is  full  or  instruction.  Take  the 
case  of  the  woman  suffering  from  an  issue  of  blood 
(Mt  ff"-82,  Mk  S25"34,  Lk  843-48).  It  would  be  hard 
to  exaggerate  the  poor  woman's  ignorance.  Her 
mind  was  full  of  erroneous  thoughts  of  Jesus.  At 
best  she  looks  upon  Him  as  a  worker  of  magic. 
She  thinks  that  she  may  be  able  to  steal  a  blessing 
from  Him  in  the  crowd.  But  there  was  working, 
even  in  that  darkness,  the  precious  element  of  faith. 
She  trusted  Jesus  as  far  as  she  understood  Him, 
and  that  was  enough  for  the  Master.  He  knew 
that  faith  in  Himself,  even  though  it  were  only  as 
a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  would  break  through  the 
incumbent  weight  of  error  and  ignorance,  and 
otter  a  free  way  for  His  grace :  '  Daughter,  be  of 
good  comfort :  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole ; 
go  in  peace.'  Jesus  adopted  essentially  the  same 
method  in  dealing  with  persons  like  Zacchaeus, 
Mary  Magdalene,  the  woman  of  Samaria,  and  the 
'  publicans  and  sinners '  generally.  These  victims 
and  slaves  of  passion  and  ignorance  were  certainly 
not  good.  Their  lives  were  stained  by  error  and 
sin.  The  religious  classes  looked  upon  them  as 
moral  outcasts.  And  yet  there  were  those  among 
them  open  to  conviction.  Their  wilful  and  pas- 
sionate lives  had  not  destroyed  in  them  a  strange 
yearning  for  better  things.  And  when  purity 
drew  near  to  them,  adorned  with  such  Divine 
graciousness  as  it  was  in  the  Person  of  Jesus,  they 
became  responsive  to  it  and  yearned  after  it.  That 
was  faith,  and  Jesus  saw  'in  it  a  power  which 
would  work  for  the  redemption  of  the  whole 
nature.  His  one  endeavour  was  to  call  it  forth 
into  fullest  exercise.  Erroneous  thoughts  of  God 
and  life,  of  duty  and  religion,  would  all  slowly 
disappear  under  the  influence  of  this  new  devotion 
to  Himself.  But,  after  all,  those  who  responded  to 
His  invitations  (Mt  ll28"30)  were  never  numerous. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  was  untouched  and 
uninfluenced.  Sunk  in  stupid  ignorance,  vice,  and 
worldliness,  the  masses,  at  the  best,  followed  Him 
for  a  time  in  gaping  wonder,  thinking  far  more  ot 
'  the  loaves  and  fishes '  than  of  the  new  life  and 
truth  He  placed  before  them.  Hence  the  sad  words 
with  which  Jesus  upbraided  'the  cities  wherein 
most  of  his  mighty  works  were  done'  (Mt  11s0"  )• 

3.  The  Pharisees  and  the  other  religious  leaders. 
—At  first  it  seems  a  strange  thing  that  these  men, 
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on  the  whole,  fell  into  the  appalling  error  of  re- 
jecting Jesus.      'The  gospel  did  not  place  itself, 
directly  and  at  the   outset,   in   opposition  to   the 
errors  of  the  Pharisees.  .         But  the  dividing  gulf 
■was  none  the  less  real,  and  would   batile  every 
attempt    to    fathom    or    bridge    it    over '   { Keuss, 
Christian   Theology  in  the  Jposiu/ie  Age,  p.  227). 
A  few  relle.xions  on  the  lines  of  the  previous  re- 
marks will  make  this  clear.     The  whole  life  and 
thought    of    the    typical    1'harisee   was   a   closed 
system.     His  religion  was  already  fully  organized. 
'In  the  hands  of    the   Pharisees,  Judaism  finally 
became  petrihed.       It  was   a   budy   of  rules  and 
doctrines  which  laid    the  main    stress  on  conduct 
and  outward  ceremonies, — a  rigid  mould  without 
plasticity  or  capability  of  expansion.     It  could  only 
react  in  antagonism  towards  one  who  ottered  a 
religion  of  the  spirit,  a  worship  of  the  Father  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.     The  Pharisee  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  a  renovating  and  inspiring  call 
which  bade  him  begin  afresh,  and  completely  revise 
his  life  and  leligion  in  the  light  of  a  higher  ideal. 
He  was  self-satisfied,  and  resented  criticism  as  an 
intolerable  impertinence.      He  was  like  one  who 
savs  that  he  must  follow  his  conscience,  but  who 
does  not  continually  seek  to  enlighten  his  conscience 
by  confronting  it  with   higher  aspects  of  truth. 
He  had  ears,  but  he  heard  not ;  eyes,  yet  he  was 
blind.     This  was  the  most  fatal  kind  of  error,  the 
most  hopeless  of  all  moral  states ;  and  it  was  in- 
evitable that  it  should  come  into  deadly  collision 
with    Jesus.      'While    the    Pharisaic    spirit    had 
changed  religion  into  a  narrow  and  barren  formal- 
ism, the  gospel   carefully  distinguished  the  form 
from  the  essence  in  things  religious.     Its  estimate 
of  man's  true  worth  and  the  certainty  of  his  hopes 
rested  not  upon  the  outward  conduct  of  the  life, 
but  upon  the  inward  direction  of  the  heart  and 
feelings'  (Keuss,   The  Gospel  and  Judaism,  vol.  i. 
The  errors  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  bitter 


It  is  to  set  forth  the  main  features  of  the  teach- 
ing of  our  Lord  regarding  the  Last  Things.  His 
doctrine  is  presumably  discoverable  from  the  Four 
Gospels,  and  is  capable  of  being  exhibited  in  a 
self-consistent  form.  Yet  in  view  of  the  facts  of 
the  case  and  the  present  state  of  critical  opinion, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  certain  distinctions 
steadily  in  mind. 

We  must  distinguish  between  (I.)  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  and  (II.)  the  Gospel  of  John;  and  we 
must  distinguish  between  (A)  current  Jewish  con- 
ceptions and  (B)  the  conceptions  of  Jesus,  In 
proportion  to  our  feeling  of  the  real  unity  of  our 
subject,  it  will  be  impossible  to  maintain  these 
distinctions  with  rigidity  ;  yet  a  total  disregard  of 
them  is  impossible  to  any  one  who  would  keep  on 
terms  with  the  criticism  of  the  Gospels  in  our  own 
day,  or,  what  is  more  important,  would  appreciate 
in  any  just  degree  the  holy  originality  of  Jesus. 
The  bearing,  however,  of  what  is  called  the 
Synoptic  Problem  upon  any  matter  important  to 
our  purpose  is  so  slight  that  we  may  safely  ignore 
it,  mentioning  only  that  we  assume  as  a  good 
working  hypothesis  the  prevailing  critical  theory, 
which  gives  precedence  in  point  of  time,  and  even, 
in  certain  aspects,  of  importance,  to  the  Gospel  of 
Mark. 

I.    ESCHATOLOGY   IN   THE   SYNOPTIC  GOSPELS.— 

A.  Current  Jewish  esciiatological  concep- 
tions AS  WITNESSED  TO  BY  TUE  GOSPELS.—So  far 
as  these  are  concerned,  it  does  not  seem  necessary 
to  make  any  distinction  between  the  Synoptics 
among  themselves  or  between  them  and  John.  It 
may  he  generally  postulated,  moreover,  that  the 
fundamental  conceptions  are  those  of  the  OT, 
although  it  will  be  found  that  some  of  these  have 
undergone  modification  since  the  time  of  the  latest 
canonical  books.  Our  principal  witnesses  are 
naturally  the  Synoptics.  In  them  we  have  the 
most  accurate  reports  accessible  to  us  of  the  words 


lostility  to  Jesus  which  they  provoked  may  be  actually  used  by  Jesus ;  and  where  His  sayings,  as 
studied  in  the  following  passages— they  are  a  mere  there  recorded,  employ  the  language  of  esehatology, 
selection-    Mt  G1"8  121"45  SI2*-*8  23139,  Mk  3'"e,  Lk     apart    from    explanations    which    give    it   a    turn 


studi 

selection:   Mt  G1"8  V2> 

gl-ll  HS7-5*  189-H    Jn  530-47  714-5S   gl^-59  91-11, 

4.  The  errors  of  the  disciples.— It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  into  details  here.  In  responding  to  His  call 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  had  placed  themselves  in 
training  for  the  higher  life.  They  had  passed  into 
a  school  where  the  scholar's  ignorance  and  error 
would  be  dealt  with  patiently  and  wisely.  They 
had  much  to  learn,  but  the  essential  thing  was 
that  they  were  in  communion  with  the  Light  of 
Life. 

Literature.— Illin-rworth,  Christian  Charaeirr;  Gore,  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  llenss,  IIMom  <•/  fhrMian  Theolowt  in 
the  Apostrfic  Age;  A.J.  Jfcilfmir,  r'nn,i<lnt!<nis  of  Debet;  !<■'■- 
tonal  hb-ali*m,  Essay  1.  l.v  Prof.  G.  F.  Stout;  Descartes, 
Meditation  IV.  *  A.  J.  JliNKIXSON. 

ESCHATOLOGY.— 

I.  Esehatology  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

A.  Current  Jewish  e scatological  conceptions. 

1.  The  cominj;  Kingdom. 

2.  The  Jewi-h  supremacy. 

3.  The  Messiah.  „      .  . 

4.  Various  forms  of  the  conception  of  the  Messiah. 

5.  The  preliminaries  of  the  coming  Kingdom. 

(n)  The  heirs  of  the  Kingdom, 
(ii)  The  Resurrection, 
(c)  Hades,  Gehenna,  Paradise, 
"■^d)  The  Final  Judgment. 

B.  The  main  features  of  our  Lord's  eschatological  teaening. 

1.  His  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

2.  His  Messianic  consciousness. 

3.  His  view  of  the  time  of  the  Consummation. 

II.  Esehatology  in  the  Gospel  of  John. 

1.  The  idealizing  style  of  the  Gospel. 

2.  Its  conception  of  Eternal  Lift. 

3.  Its  attitude  to  Esehatology  proper. 
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The  design  of  this  article  is  indicated  particularly 
under  the  letter  B  in  the  above  Table  of  Contents. 


apart  from  explanations  which  give  it  a  turn 
peculiar  to  Himself,  we  may  assume  that  the 
language  in  its  natural  implications  represents 
current  Jewish  belief. 

1.  The  coming  Kingdom.— It  is  clear  that  Jesus 
addressed  people  who  had  a  perfectly  distinct, 
though  not  accurately  detined,  idea  of  an  age  or 
kingdom  to  come,  which  should  follow  on  the 
consummation  {awrtXeia,  Mt  13jaL)  of  the  present 
age.  He  speaks,  e.g.,  of  rewards  to  the  faithful 
'in  this  time  (k<uo6s),'  and  of  eternal  life  in  the 
'world  (aliliv)  to  come'  (Mk  1030) ;  and  the  phrase 
'Kingdom  of  God,'  which  was  constantly  on  His 
lips,  while  doubtless  subjected  to  expositions 
which  charged  it  with  new  meanings  for  His 
followers,  yet  rested  on  a  view  of  things  common 
to  Him  and  to  even  irresponsive  hearers.  It  meant 
the  perfect  form  of  the  Theocracy  of  which  all 
the  prophets  had  spoken. 

2.  The  Jewish  supremacy.  — It  was  generally 
believed  that  the  Kingdom  would  come  through 
an  act  of  power,  in  which  Clod  would  visit  His 
people  —the  Jews,— delivering  them  from  all  their 
enemies,  so  that  they  might  serve  Him  without 
fear  in  holiness  and  righteousness  for  ever  (Lk  l'4 . 
Men  of  the  type  of  Simeon,  Zachanas,  and  Joseph 
of  Arimatluca  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel. 
Such  persons  doubtless  believed  with  the  prophets 
(e.g.  Is  lllff*  94fl-,  ZecOu)  that  the  supremacy  of 
God's  people  would  be  maintained,  if  not  actually 
accomplished,  by  methods  of  peace,  and  even  in 
the  spirit  of  brotherly  alliance  among  the  nations 
(see  esp.  Is  1924£),  who  would  receive  the  'law 
from  Mount  Zion  (Is  22"1).  Yet  obviously  both 
they  and  the  general  populace,  and  even  the  dis- 
ciples after  the  Resurrection  (Ac  1%  thought  of  a 
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state  of  tilings  in  which  the  position  of  God's 
ancient  people  would  be  central  and  supreme. 

3.  The  Messiah.— Beyond  the  general  belief  that 
the  Kingdom  would  come  through  an  act  or  series 
of  acts  of  Divine  power,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  in  the  time  represented  by  the  Gospels  there 
was  among  the  Jewish  people,  though  not  confined 
to  them,*  the  definite  expectation  that  the  King- 
dom would  come  through  the  advent  of  a  personal 
Ruler— called  by  the  Jews  the  Messiah  or,  in 
Greek,  the  Christ  =  ' the  Anointed'— on  whom  God 
would  pour  forth  His  Spirit  in  extraordinary 
measure.  This  belief,  so  far  as  the  Jews  were 
concerned,  goes  back  to  the  testimony  of  the 
earlier  prophets  (esp.  Isaiah  and  Micah),  but  its 
history  within  the  OT  period  shows  that  it  some- 
times either  disappeared  altogether  or  retired  into 
the  background,  its  place  being  taken  by  such  a 
view  as  that  expressed  in  Jer  313llf'— of  a  reign 
of  Jahweh  Himself  through  His  law  written  on 
the  hearts  of  His  people.f  We  need  not  here 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  fluctuation.  It  is 
enough  to  remark  that  for  about  a  century  before 
tlte  time  of  Christ  the  belief  that  the  Kingdom 
would  be  established  through  an  individual  world- 
wide Ruler,  who  would  exercise  practically  Divine 
powers,  had  been  current  in  larger  or  smaller 
circles  among  the  Jews.  Sufficient  proof  of  this 
lies  in  the  circumstance  that  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord  passages  in  the  Prophets  (e.g.  Deutero-Isaiah) 
or  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Daniel,  which  had  origin- 
ally no  reference  to  an  individual  Messiah,!  had 
come  to  be  so  interpreted.  The  interpretation  is 
cnrrmt.  No  other  is  even  thought  of.  In  some 
casjs,  no  doubt — as  notably  in  the  fulfilments  of 

Erophecy  marked  by  the  First  Evangelist — it  may 
e  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  exegesis  of  a 
passage  cited  from  a  prophet  is  not  of  purely 
Christian  origin;  but  there  are  unquestionably 
some  cases  (notably  Dn  713)  in  which  the  impor- 
tation of  a  reference  to  an  individual  Messiah 
into  passages  which  really  contain  no  such  refer- 
ence, is  of  pre-Christian  date. 

4.  Yarious  forms  of  the  conception  of  the 
Messiah.  — It  is  difficult  to  determine  with  any 
minuteness  how  the  Messiah  was  conceived,  as 
regarded  either  His  Person  or  His  work.  In  re- 
iravd  to  the  former,  e.g.,  it  would  be  unwarrant- 
able to  infer  from  Mt  la  (cf.  Is  714)  that  it  was 
generally  believed  that  He  would  be  born  of  a 
virgin,  and  perhaps  equally  so  to  infer  from  the 
fact  that  the  disciples  (161S  :),  and  perhaps  others 
also  (L4-"),  expressed  their  belief  in  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus  by  calling  Him  the  Son  of  God,  the 
prevalence  of  a  belief  among  Jewish  theologians  of 
the  1st  cent,  that  the  Messiah  was  of  one  meta- 
physical being  with  Jahweh.  The  utmost  per- 
haps winch  we  can  affirm  is  that  it  was  largely 
believed  that  the  origin  of  the  Messiah  would  be 
mysterious  (Jn  7s7),  and  that  this  belief  rested  in 
all  probabibtv  directly  on  the  Messianic  interpre- 
tation of  On  7m-.§  It  seems  possible,  however,  to 
distinguish  two  general  types  of  belief  regarding 
the  Messiah  and  His  work.  The* one  may  be  called 
the  Prophzttr,  the  other  the  Apocalyptic  type. 
I  He  former  type,  which  was  the  more  popular  and 
\i ,   l*\J£round  even  with  the  scholars  of  the  time 

<Mk  12^- ii|,  rested  on  the  early  Prophetic  testi- 
miny  that  the  Messiah  would  spring  from  the 
house  of  David, -a  belief  of  whose  persistence  and 

Jo,95hUSU,c./CvI.vTa4itUS'  BUU  v-  3'  Suetonius,  Vesp.  4; 
T.  4°T.  Clark^S15011  ***  esp"  Riehm'8  ^ssianic  Prophecy, 

soi^t^:L?r^^ disputed  *«™<*  ««i*t«" 

intere'stin"  woKVV1*  Danielic  C0™Pti°n  ^elf  see  the 


of  whose  correspondence  with  the  actual  fact  the 
circumstance  that  Jesus  is  confidently  affirmed  or 
assumed  by  five  of  the  NT  writers  (Matthew 
Luke,  Paul,  author  of  Hebrews,  author  of  Apoca- 
lypse*) to  have  been  of  the  seed  of  David  may 
be  considered  the  most  striking  proof.  According 
to  this  type,  so  far  as  purely  Jewish  belief  is  con* 
cerned,  the  work  of  the  Messiah,  while  super- 
human, was  conceived  on  comparatively  secular 
lines.  He  would  destroy  his  persistent  enemies 
and  establish  a  reign  of  lasting  righteousness  and 
peace  over  obedient  and  contented  subjects.  This 
type,  taken  by  itself,  hardly  possesses  for  us 
eschatological  interest.  It  belongs  to  a  mode  of 
conception  in  which  the  problems  of  death  and 
immortality,  if  realized  at  all,  cannot  be  solved. 
The  sphere  offered  for  solving  them  is  too  mun- 
dane. It  is  otherwise  with  the  apocalyptic  type 
of  view,  which  rested  mainly  on  the  Rook  of 
Daniel,  esp.  Dn  7iaff-  and  12af-.  Whether  or  not 
the  author  of  Daniel  in  the  latter  of  these  passages 
conceived  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  available 
for  all  past  generations  of  faithful  Israelites,  it 
seems  certain  that  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  this 
sense  was  assigned  to  his  words  by  those  who, 
like  the  Pharisees,  held  the  doctrine.  According 
to  Josephus,t  the  Pharisees  held  a  fatalistic 
doctrine  of  the  present  life— but  not  of  human 
conduct — which  seems  to  have  resembled  that  of 
the  Stoics,  and  which  made  them  for  the  most  part 
averse  to  schemes  of  political  revolution.  Their 
participation,  therefore,  in  the  popular  view  of  the 
'  Son  of  David '  was  more  theoretical  than  real. 
Their  tendency  was  to  conceive  the  final  Kingdom 
on  strictly  supernatural  lines.  It  was  a  wonder 
that  would  not  spring  from  earth,  but  would 
descend  from  heaven.  The  Messiah  was  the  Man 
of  Daniel's  vision,  the  Man  of  the  Clouds.J 

Two  points  have  recently  been  much  in  dispute :  (a)  Whether 
in  view  of  the  grammatical  possibilities  of  Aramaic,  as  used  in 
tlte  time  of  Jesus,  He  could  have  applied  to  Himself  the  phrase 
'Son  of  Man"  or  'Man'  as  a  title,  basing  on  I>n  T";  and 
(b)  Whether  He  could  have  done  this  so  habitually  as  our 
Gospels  represent.  Even  those  who,  like  Lietzmannj  and 
Wellhausen,|!  have  reached  on  these  points  the  most  negative 
conclusions,  do  not  doubt  that  in  the  latter  part  of  His  career, 
and  perhaps  habitually,  Jesus  held  the  apocalyptic  view  of 
the  final  Kingdom  and  of  the  glorious  advent  of  the  Messiah ; 
and,  even  if  we  exclude  the  title  'Son  of  Man"  from  those 
passages  in  the  Gospels  which  have  no  eschatological  reference, 
there  remains  a  sufficient  number  (about  a  third  of  the  entire 
number,  exclusive  of  John)  where  the  eschatological  reference 
is  distinct.  Thus,  e.g.,  out  of  32  instances  of  'Son  of  Man'  in 
Matthew's  Gospel,  14  are  apocalyptic.  1 

It  is  indubitable  that  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  the 
Book  of  Daniel  and  other  Apocalypses  modelled  on 
it  were  much  read  by  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Jewish  people.  Many  of  those  whose  views  were 
influenced  by  this  literature  saw  no  inconsistency 
in  combining  with  these  views  others  derived  from 
literature  of  the  '  prophetic '  type,  e.g.  The  Psalter 
of  Solomon**  embodying  the  ancient  and  still 
popular  conception  of  the  'Son  of  David.'  Yet,  as 
this  veneration  for  ancient  prophecy  was  combined 
for  the  most  part  with  political  quiescence,  it  may 
perhaps  be  said  that  in  the  more  reflective  minds 
'  Son  of  David '  and  '  Son  of  Man '  represented  one 
heavenly  ideal.  Jesus  Himself  expressly  repudi- 
ated the  implications  of  'Son  ot  David'  (Mk 
128wr'l|);  but  it  is  remarkable  that  this  did  not 
hinder  the  prevalence  in  Christian  circles  of  the 
Apostolic  age  of  the  belief  that  He  was  of  the  seed 
of  David  according  to  the  flesh,  and  the  Evangelists 
Matthew  and  Luke  risked  publishing   pedigrees, 

'  Mt  11,  Lk  3-11,  Ro  13,  He  7'4,  Rev  5». 

I  A  nt.  xvm.  i.  3 ;  BJ  n.  viii.  4. 

!  Oressmann,  I.e.,  p.  336. 

5  Tier  Menschrnsohn,  ein  Beitraq  Z>ir  rteutest.  Tkeol.  1898. 

II  Skizzm  v.  Vorarbeiten.  Heft  vi..  Berlin,  1899. 

*\  Mnirhead.  F.xchaiolooy  of  Jesus,  p.  218,  London,  1W». 
**  Psalms  of the  Pharisees,  commonly  called  The  PsaliM  oj 
Solomon,  Ryle  and  James,  Cambridge,  1891. 
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whose  apparent  mutual  inconsistencies  constitute 
the  chief  difficulty  of  the  modern  mind  in  accept- 
ing the  fact  they  were  designed  to  establish. 

Instructive  in  this  connexion  is  the  phrase 
'Kingdom  of  the  heavens'  in  Matthew's  Gospel. 
The  phrase  is,  of  course,  equivalent  in  meaning  to 
'Kingdom  of  God'  which  the  other  Evangelists 
employ.  It  need  not,  however,  be  questioned  that 
Jesus,  occasionally  at  least,  used  '  Kingdom  of  the 
heavens,'  and  it  seems  certain  that  He  did  not 
invent  the  phrase.  It  was  current,  and  it  pointed 
to  the  apocalyptic  construction  of  the  Messianic 
hope.  The  Kingdom  belonged  to  the  heavens,  and 
would  come  thence  to  earth.  It  was  the  unlike- 
ness  of  Jesus  to  the  altogether  wonderful  Person- 
age of  the  apocalyptic  Messiah  that  offended  the 
Pharisees.  If  He  were  the  Messiah,  why  should 
He  refuse  a  sign  from  heaven ?  (Mt  10"r). 

5.  The  preliminaries  of  the  coming  Kingdom.— 
Assuming  this  leading  idea  of  a  Kingdom  to  come, 
heavenly  in  its  origin  and  nature,  we  must  now 
ask  how  the  various  matters  preliminary  to  or 
accompanying  its  advent  were  conceived. 

(a)  Who  were  th-  heirs  of  the  Kintjdumt  There 
were  people  'just  and  devout'  (Lk  2-=)  who  'waited 
for  the  consolation  of  Israel,'  the  still  surviving 
type  of  Jahweh's  '  poor  ones '  who  '  cried  unto  him 
and  he  heard  them'  {Ps  34e).  Such  persons,  how- 
ever, did  not  advertise  themselves,  nor  did  they  as 
a  rule  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  learned.  The  prevail- 
ing teachers  were  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  whose 
yoke,  practically  intolerable,  was  yet  theoretically 
imperative.  It  has  been  questioned  hoiv  far  readers 
of  the  Gospels  get  from  them  a  fair  impression  of 
the  moral  and  religious  influence  exercised  by  the 
teachers  of  the  Law,  and  it  has  been  contended, 
with  perhaps  some  justice,  that  the  impression  so 
derived  is  as  one-sided  as  the  impression  of  the 
Roman  Church  one  naturally  gathers  from  his- 
tories of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Still,  the 
good  type  of  scribe  or  Catholic  is  not  due  to  the 
tendency  against  which  the  Evangelic  text  or  the 
Reformation  is  a  protest.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  it  was  authoritatively 
taught  by  the  Pharisees  that  the  title  to  inheri- 
tance of  the  heavenly  kingdom  was  a  punctilious 
observance  of  the  Law  after  the  manner  of  their 
own  practice.  Their  doctrine,  indeed,  on  this 
point  is  not  explicitly  stated  in  the  Gospels  or  in 
any  contemporary  documents.  But  the  impression 
we  gather  from  the  situation  depicted  in  the 
Gospels  and  from  the  record  regarding  the  Apostle 
Paul  favours  the  supposition  that  the  view  of  the 
Pharisees  in  the  time  of  Jesus  is  that  represented 
by  the  Rabbinism  of  the  2nd  cent.,  viz.  that  the 
Mr-wink  would  come  -when  JakwJis  people,  the 
Jews.  irr.re  found  generally  and  carefully  observing 
the  Lnn\*'  And  the  '  Law'  meant  not  simply  the 
legal  precepts  of  the  Pentateuch  (in  particular  the 
Priestly  Code),  it  meant  the  'tradition'  of  the 
elders/  While  the  average  man  inevitably  shook 
off  the  punctilios  of  obedience,  and  the  Pharisees 
themselves  took  refuge  from  their  own  rigour  jn 
an  elahorate  casuistry,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
generally  accepted  view  was  that  the  passport  to 
the  Kingdom  was  'the  righteousness  of  the  law.' 

(b)  The  Resurrection.  But  generations  of  faithful 
Israelites  passed,  and  the  Messiah  did  not  come. 
Would  they  miss  the  glory  when  it  came?  At 
least  since  the  time  of  the  Syrian  persecution 
(B.C.  168-165)— the  time  of  the  Apocalypse  of 
Daniel— it  was  taught  that  death  formed  no  in- 
superable barrier  to  the  inheritance  of  the  King- 
dom.    Probably  the  author  of  Daniel  (122f-)  had  in 

*  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  (Taan.  64n)  remarks  on  Ex  lff»  that 
'if  Israel  only  kept  one  Sabbath  according  to  the  command- 
ment, the  Messiah  would  immediately  crime.'  See  Edersheim's 
Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  713. 


Mew  mainly  (we  cannot  say  exclusively)  those 
Israelites  who  had  sealed  their  lidelity  to  the  law 
of  Jahweh  with  their  blood,  but  it  .nay  bo  taken 
for  certain  that,  long  before  the  time  represented 
by  the  Gospels,  all  idea  of  the  blessings  of  the  Kin"- 
dom  being  restricted  to  members  of  the  holy  natio"n 
who  had  sudered  death  for  their  fidelity  (if  such  an 
idea  was  ever  entertained),  hod  completely  disap- 
peared. It  was  Uught  that  there  would  be  a 
resurrection  of  the  righteous  (Lk  14"),  i.e.  of  those 
who  kept  the  '  Law  '  and  the  '  Tradition.' 

(c)  Hades,  Gehenna,  Paradise.  There  is  nowhere 
in  the  Gospels  an  explicit  statement  of  what  was 
held  regarding  the  state  of  the  dead  •  but  four 
times  (Mt  11-*  16lB,  Lk  10"  16'-1")  the  word  Hades 
(A«fyi)  occurs.  In  the  LXX  this  word  is  the 
almost  invariable  equivalent  of  Siey  ;  and  when 
Jesus  used  it  without  comment,  it  must  be  held  to 
have  conveyed  to  His  hearers  the  associations 
proper  to  that  word.  The  NT  as  well  as  the  OT  * 
is  dominated  by  »  view  of  things  in  which  the 
modern  idea  that  annihilation  may  be  the  fate  of 
some  men  has  no  place.  The  dead  are  in  a  land  of 
darkness  and  forget  fulness,  cut  off  from  knowledge 
of  affairs  human  and  Divine.  Still,  in  this  condi- 
tion—at most  the  pale  reflexion  of  full-blooded 
life— they  cxbrf.  Two  things,  however,  must  be 
observed  :  (i.)  There  is  in  the  OT  itself  a  marked, 
if  not  systematized,  protest  against  the  idea  that 
permanent  detention  in  Sheol  or  Hades  can  be  the 
fate  of  the  righteous,  who  had  found  their  portion 
in  the  living  Cod  (see  esp.  Ps  16  and  73  and  Job 
14  and  19).  Historically,  doubtless,  the  experience 
of  suffering  under  the  various  oppressors  of  the 
nation  (Assyrian,  Chalda-an,  Gra-co-Syrian)  had 
much  to  do  with  the  development  of  this  protest ; 
but  it  is  probably  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  was 
when  they  were  actual ty  suffering  under  the  yoke 
of  the  world-powers  that  the  people  of  Jahweh 
adopted  from  foreign  sources  much  or  anything 
that  bore  on  the  problem  of  what  lay  beyond 
death.  This  caution  applies  specially  to  the  rela- 
tion of  Hebrew  thought  to  the  mythological  ideas 
of  Babylon  or  Egypt.  The  impregnation  of  the 
Hebrew  spirit  with  ideas  coming  from  these 
sources  dates  in  all  probability  from  a  much 
earlier  period  than  the  Gth  cent.  B.C.  All  we  can 
say  for  certain,  perhaps,  is  that  the  experience  of 
national  humiliation  quickened  in  a  special  degree 
the  peculiar  Hebrew  genius,  leading  it  at  this  time 
(say  from  the  6th  cent,  onwards)  to  place  the 
peculiar  stamp  of  the  Jahweh  faith  on  mythical 
ideas  or  pictures,  which  in  some  cases  it  had 
carried  with  it  since  the  days  of  its  infancy  in 
Mesopotamia.  (ii. )  Although  there  is  no  libit 
in  the  OT  itself  of  effect  being  given  to  moral 
distinctions  between  the  wicked  and  the  godly 
in  Hades  itself,  yet  the  suggestion  of  a  possible 
escape  for  the  godly  from  the  gloom  of  the 
underworld  could  not  but  raise,  and  ultimately 
decide,  another  question,  viz.  whether  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  godly  and  the  wicked  was  not 
observed  from  the  moment  of  death.  For  perhaps 
about  100  years  before  Christ  the  idea  of  separate 
compartments  in  Hades,  for  the  godly  and  the 
wicked  respectively,  had  more  or  less  prevailed 
(see  Apocalyptic  Literature,  esp.  the  part 
dealing  with  the  Book  of  Enoch).  Obviously 
our  Lord  could  not  have  uttered  the  parable  of  the 
Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  (Lk  1610,r-),  or  said  to  the 
penitent  malefactor  (2343),  'To-day  shalt  thou  be 
with  me  in  Paradise,''  had  He  not  been  addressing 
people  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  in  the  inter- 
mediate state,  previous  to  the  resurrection  and  the 
final  judgment,  moral  distinctions  were  accorded 
a  real,  if  incomplete,  recognition.     It  is  obvious 


*  On  this  whole  subject  of  the  conception  of  Sheol,  etc.,  cf.  esp. 
A.  E.  Davidson,  Theul.  of  the  OT,  p.  425  ff.,  T.  &  T.  Clark  1904 
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from  the  entire  tenor  of  our  Lord's  references  (see 
esp.  the  instructive  passage  Mt  53"-)  to  Gehenna 
that  He  spoke  to  those  to  whom  this  term  repre- 
sented the  utmost  condemnation  and  punishment. 
It  represented  the  fate  of  those  who  should  still  be 
enemies  of  Jahweh  in  that  day  when  Jerusalem 
should  be  renewed  by  righteousness,  and  all  flesh 
(i.e.  all  living)  should  go  out  and  behold  the  car- 
cases of  those  who  had  transgressed,  for  '  their 
worm  shall  not  die,  neither  shall  their  fire  be 
quenched '  (Is  Off81-)-  See  artt-  GEHENNA  and 
Paradise. 

(d)  The  Final  Judgment.  In  our  Christian 
minds,  as  with  the  NT  writers,  the  idea  of  the 
Resurrection  is  inseparably  associated  with  that  of 
the  Judgment  which  follows  it.  In  the  main 
track  of  OT  thought,  indeed,  this  association  did 
not  exist.  TI13  habit  of  conceiving  the  subject  of 
the  Divine  favour  or  punishment  rather  as  a 
nation  than  as  a  number  of  individuals,  made  it 
possible,  or  even  natural,  practically  to  ignore  the 
individual  side  of  the  problem  of  life  and  death, 
and  the  distinction,  natural  to  us,  between  this 
world  and  that  which  is  to  come  is  represented  in 
the  OT  mainly  by  the  distinction  between  this  life 
with  God  and  this  life  ivithout  Him.  Under  this 
view  of  things  the  prevailing  conception  of  judg- 
ment in  OT  times  is  that  of  a  manifestation  of 
Jah well's  righteousness  (whether  it  be  through  His 
'messenger'  [Mai  31]  or  through  the  Messianic 
'Son  of  David'  [Is  lllfl,-])>  in  which  He  effectually 
visits  His  people  with  His  mercy,  and  breaks  the 
arm  of  the  unrighteous  peoples,  who  forget  God 
and  oppress  them.  These  heathen  return  to  Sheol 
(Fs  917) ;  but  the  covenant  of  Jahweh  with  His 
faithful  people  is  established  for  ever.  The  his- 
tory seems  to  show  that  it  was  possible  for  pious 
Israelites  to  rest  in  this  view,  merging  individual 
hopes  in  hopes  for  the  nation,  until  the  actual 
disaster  of  the  Exile  shook  their  faith  in  the  per- 
manence of  the  collective  unit  of  the  Jewish  State. 
From  this  time,  however,  as  we  see  clearly  from 
the  writings  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  (cf.  esp. 
Ezk  18),  the  claims  of  the  individual  come  into 
prominence.  It  was  felt  that  in  the  righteousness 
of  God  one  generation  ought  not  to  suffer  for  the 
sins  of  its  predecessors.  Each  generation,  even 
each  unit  of  a  generation,  had  its  own  rights. 
Yet,  in  fact,  it  seemed  as  though  these  rights  were 
ignored.  It  is  with  the  problem  raised  by  this 
conflict  between  the  prophetic  conscience  and  the 
facts,  that  the  apocalyptic  literature  from  Daniel 
onwards  is  concerned.  The  solution  obtained 
springs  from  the  despair  that  lies  on  the  border 
of  hope.  The  mundane  element  in  the  old  idea  of 
a  Prince  of  the  house  of  David  tends  to  disappear. 
The  blessing,  which  could  not  spring  from  earth, 
was  expected  from  heaven,  and  at  the  toucii  of  the 
new  power,  coining  thence,  even  the  'dust'  of  tiie 
earth  (i.e.  esp.  dead  Israelites  who  had  kept  the 
covenant)  should  awake  (Is  26ia).  While,  doubt- 
less, the  adumbrations  of  the  conception  of  im- 
mortality which  we  iind  scattered  throughout  the 
OT  had  their  origin  in  the  sentiment  that  it  must 
be  well  with  the  righteous  for  ever,  this  positive 
aspect  of  the  matter  was  inseparable  from  a  nega- 
tive. The  righteous  could  hardly  be  vindicated 
unless  punishment  fell  on  the  rebels  and  trans- 
gressor*. Hence  even  in  Dn  12-,  which  cannot  be 
said  to  teach  a  universal  resurrection,  among  the 
many  who  awake  from  the  dust  of  the  earth 
there  are  'some'  who  arise  to  'shame  and  ever- 
lasting contempt.1  It  was  inevitable  that  these 
conceptions  should  be  universalized.  If,  as  even 
the  former  Prophets  and  Psalmists  in  their  own 
fashion  had  taught,  there  was  to  be  a  universal 
judgment  (i.e.  a.  vengeance  of  Jahweh  exercised 
upon  all  rebel  Gentiles  and  upon  the  transgressors 


of  the  covenant  in  Israel),  and  if  the  collective 
unit  of  the  nation  was  practically  displaced  by  the 
individual,  it  is  clear  that  the  idea  of  universal 
judgment  must  have  come  to  have  for  its  counter- 
part the  idea  of  universal  resurrection.  No  doubt 
the  conception  was  held  vaguely,  and  was  as  little 
effective  for  practical  consolation  as  it  is  to  this 
day  (cf.  Martha's  attitude,  Jn  ll-4)— still  it  was 
there.  When  Jesus  spoke  of  the  '  resurrection 
of  the  dead,'  or  even  of  the  Messianic  '  Son  of 
Man'  as  executing  judgment.  He  was  using  lan- 
guage whose  general  implications  were  either  en- 
tirely or  (as  in  the  case  of  '  Son  of  Man ')  at  least 
partially  understood  by  His  hearers. 

B.  Tub  main  features  of  our  Lord's  es- 
CHATOLOGICAL  TEACHING,—  Turning  now  to  the 
subject  of  our  Lord's  eschatological  teaching,  and 
looking  to  the  present  condition  of  critical  opinion, 
we  may  make  a  distinction,  which  has  in  most 
respects  only  a  theoretical  value,  between  the 
eschatological  views  of  the  early  Church  as  re- 
llected  in  the  Gospels  and  those  held  and  taught 
by  Jesus  Himself.  The  Gospels  are  as  a  whole 
too  entirely  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  truth  as  it 
was  in  Jesus  to  make  it  possible,  without  arbitra- 
riness, to  vindicate  this  distinction  in  detail.  Yet 
the  investigation  in  which  we  are  engaged  seems 
to  reveal  problems  arising  out  of  portions  of  even 
the  Synoptb  Gospels,  in  connexion  with  which  it 
may  be  well  to  remember  that  the  Master  must 
not  be  measured  even  by  His  best  reporters.  The 
distinction  may  seem  a  priori  to  have  even  more 
warrant  in  reference  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  whose 
representation  both  of  the  Person  and  the  words  of 
Jesus  stands  in  such  obvious  contrast  to  that  of 
the  Synoptics  as  to  justify  our  dealing  with  it 
in  a  separate  section.  We  may  do  this  even 
though  in  the  end  we  may  find  ourselves  to  agree 
with  Haupt  *  that  the  Johannine  presentation  of 
the  eschatology  of  Jesus  supplies  just  the  kind  of 
supplement  to  that  of  the  Synoptics  which  a 
critical  study  of  the  latter  led  us  to  think  neces- 
sary. We  therefore  consider  at  present  only  the 
eschatology  of  Jesus  as  presented  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels. 

1.  His  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.— 
Both  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  preached,  saying, 
'  Repent :  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  (in  Mt.  most 
frequently  'the  Kingdom  of  the  heavens')  is  at 
hand.'  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in 
general  Jesus  thought  of  the  Kingdom  just  as  John 
did.  Modern  writers  on  the  Gospels,  like  Johannes 
Weiss  f  and  Titius,  t  warn  us  with  considerable 
justice  against  reading  our  own  philosophical 
thoughts  into  the  simple  realism  of  the  Bible. 
The  Kingdom  of  God  meant  the  perfect  rule  of 
God  over  all  tilings  in  earth  and  heaven  for  the 
benefit  of  His  people.  It  was  eternal,  it  was  uni- 
versal in  the  sense  of  embracing  people  of  all 
nations,  though,  of  course,  only  those  in  each 
nation  who  did  righteousness  ;  and  it  embraced  not 
earth  only,  but  also  heaven,  whence  it  should  come, 
and  to  whose  type,  as  regarded  at  least  the  char- 
acter of  its  subjects,  it  should  be  conformed.  It 
may  be  postulated  perhaps,  further,  that  the  King- 
dom was  conceived  by  Jesus,  in  at  least  its  exter- 
nal features,  on  the  closest  possible  analogy  to  an 
earthly  kingdom.  In  two  important  respects, 
however,  it  differed  from  the  latter,  (a)  It  was 
not  promoted  by  the  weapons  of  flesh  and  blood. 
It  was  a  Kingdom  where  rank— even  that  of  the 
King  Himself -was  determined  by  the  measure  ot 
service.     The  spirit  of   service  was  the  spirit  or 

*  Haupt,  Die  Eschatol.  Ausaagen  Jem  in  den  Syiwpt.  Emn- 
tjelien,  Berlin,  1895.  „  .  ,      ,-..„,,. 

+  Johannes  Weiss,  Die  Predict  Jem  vom  Reictie  umw, 
Gottinpen,  1900.  ,    .   ,0O, 
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lowly  love,  (b)  It  was  a  Kingdom  which,  while 
coming  ultimately  from  God  and  heaven,  came 
through  a  Mediator,  by  whom  it  would  be  ad- 
ministered. Since  His  baptism  Jesus  had  the 
witness  within  Himself  that  He  was  the  Mediator. 
He  was  the  Messianic  King  who  was  truly  the 
'Son  of  God'  (Pa  2).  To  Him  the  whole  trust  of 
the  Kingdom  was  given,  even  all  power  in  heaven 
and  earth.  Barring  the  mystery  revealed  at  His 
bapthmi,  which  concerned  primarily  Himself  only, 
we  must  admit  that  such  a  view  of  things  was 
inevitable  to  One  who  found  the  form  and  sub- 
stance of  His  faith  in  the  OT,  and  at  the  same 
time  believed,  in  harmony  with  the  earlier  Prophets 
and  the  prevailing  tendency  of  His  own  time,  m  a 
personal  Messiah.  Wo  seem  therefore  warranted 
in  assuming  that  such  Mas  the  view  of  Jesus  at 
the  commencement  of  His  ministry.  The  King- 
dom was  coming  from  heaven.  He  Himself  was 
the  Person  appointed  to  establish  it  on  earth. 
Beyond  this,  however,  the  witness  of  the  OT  and 
His  own  special  experience  previous  to  and  at  the 
time  of  His  baptism  would  not  necessarily  carry 
Him.  It  is  perhaps  permissible  to  find  in  the  story 
of  the  Temptation  (Mt  4lff-,  Lk  4lff-)  the  record  of  a 
period  when,  not  without  a  struggle  with  the  prince 
of  this  evil  world,  He  renounced  the  idea  that  the 
Kingdom  was  to  come  immediately  through  some 
dramatic  catastrophic  exercise  or  the  heavenly 
power  with  which  He  felt  Himself  to  be  charged. 
It  is  more  to  our  purpose  at  present  to  note  that 
while  He  renounced  this  catastrophic  ideal  (if  we 
may  call  it  sol  to  the  extent  of  refusing  to  allow  it 
to  deflect  Him  from  obedience  to  the  Divine  word, 
He  did  not,  according  to  the  Synoptics,  renounce  it 
so  far  as  His  general  view  of  the  mode  of  the 
Kingdom's  advent  was  concerned.  To  the  last  He 
spoke  in  apocalyptic  fashion  of  the  Son  of  Man 
coming  on  the  clouds.  The  glorious  Paromda 
would  illuminate  simultaneously  all  quarters  of 
heaven  like  the  lightning  (Lk  IT-4).  It  would 
happen  within  that  generation  although  He  could 
not  tell  the  day  nor  the  hour,  and  it  would  be  pre- 
ceded by  disasters  on  a  great  scale,  attesting  not 
simply  the  human  world,  but  the  cosmical  system. 
How  far  it  is  true  to  the  mind  of  Jesus,  as  He 
spoke  on  earth,  to  take  the  language  of  the  so- 
called  'great  eschatological  discourse'  (Mk  13,  cf. 
Mt  '24|  with  strict  literalness,  has  been  of  late 
keenly  debated,  and  some  have  been  disposed  to 
see  in  this  discourse  and  matter  harmonizing  with  it 
in  the  Gospels,  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  our 
Lord  found  it  necessary  to  accommodate  His  lan- 
guage to  conceptions  which  were  inevitable  for  the 
hearers  if  not  for  Himself.  Others  may  perhaps 
incline  to  a  view  which  has  been  advocated  by 
the  present  writer.*  that  the  phenomena  of  this 
peculiarly  apocalyptic  discourse  oiler  an  occasion 
on  which  it  is  profitable  to  remember  that  the 
thoughts  of  Jesus  far  transcended  those  of  even 
the  most  forward  of  His  disciples.  But,  while  we 
may  well  acknowledge  a  certain  elusivencss  in  the 
language  of  Jesus  in  which  He  deals  with  the 
future,  we  cannot  without  violence  to  the  Synoptic 
record  refuse  to  admit  that  in  His  habitual  view 
the  Kingdom  of  God  was  not  something  that  had 
already  come  with  Himself,  but  was  rather  some- 
thing that  still  lay  in  the  future.  Everyone  sees 
that  when  Jesus  said,  'The  kingdom  of  God  is  at 
hand'  (cf.  ■fryyiKtv  =  hns  conic  near),  or  bade  the  dis- 
ciples pray,  '  Thy  kingdom  come.'  He  must  have 
thought  of  the  Kingdom  as  being  still  in  the 
future. 

But  what  of  the  passages  in  which  it  seems  to 

he  implied  that  the  Kingdom  is  already  present? 

For  instance  Mt  11"  (cf.  Lk"28),  in  which  John  the 

Baptist  is  declared  less  than  the  least  in  the  King- 

*  Op.  tit.,  Lect.  r. 
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dom  of  God,  or  Mt  V2-s  (cf  Lk  \Y*\  in  •»!,;, i  +i 
expelhng  of  demons  in  the  nat^of^Godtotte  ed 
as  proof  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  has  come  or  the 
parables(Mt  U-,  Mk^tn  which  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  represented  as  actually  in  process  of 
coming  to  its  proper  magnitude  in  the  world,  and 
therefore  already  rooted  there?  It  is  the  rue  of 
the  student  of  eschatology  in  the  Gospels  to  show 
how  these  two  modes  of  conception,  present iul  and 
Jut u null,-  (sometimes  distinguished  as  cthivtd  and 
{•srhtitologtrftl),  can  be  reconciled.  Perhaps  the 
most  satisfactory  recent  treatment  of  the  subject 
is  to  be  found  in  a  brief  but  brilliant  essay  of 
Professor  Wernle.*  Wernle  lays  probably  ex- 
cessive stress  on  what  he  considers  the  'ecclesias- 
tical' element  in  the  construction  of  even  the 
Synoptic  Gosiiels  (esp.  Matthew).  But  his  book 
read  in  the  light  ot  the  contributions  of  prede- 
cessors to  the  same  discussion  (esp.  Haupt,  Titius, 
and  Joh.  Weiss),  shows  very  convincingly  that  we 
must,  in  fairness  to  our  authorities  the  Synoptics, 
and  in  view  of  the  entire  historical  situation 
reflected  in  these  writings,  start  from  the  fact  that 
our  Lord  habitually  thought  and  spoke  of  the 
Kingdom  — however  much  He  might  identify  it 
with  Himself— as,  so  to  speak,  an  objective  wonder 
of  the  future.  It  does  not,  indeed,  follow  that 
this  was  the  sole  or  even  the  most  important  aspect 
of  it  present  to  His  mind  ;  hut  it  seems  right  that 
we  should  accommodate  to  it,  if  possible,  those 
passages  in  which  the  Kingdom  seems  to  be  spoken 
of  as  if  it  were  already  present,  and  that  this 
accommodation  should  be  made  apart  from  the 
intrusion  of  distinctively  modern  thoughts.  This 
Wernle  has  done  with  great  plausibility  in  the  case 
of  the  passages  above  referred  to,  pointing  out  that 
when  regard  is  had  to  the  context,  literal  or  cir- 
cumstantial, the  difficulty  disappears.  Thus  in  the 
passage  Mt  11"  (Lk"^)  amain  element  in  the  situa- 
tion is  a  certain  rivalry  between  the  circle  of  John 
the  Baptist  and  the  circle  of  Jesus.  The  former 
approach  the  latter  in  an  attitude  of  aggressive 
doubt.  If  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  where  is  the 
Kingdom  that  should  come  with  Him?  In  what 
respect  are  those  who  have  attached  themselves 
to  Jesus  better  than  those  who  hold  to  their  old 
master,  John  ?  To  such  aggressive  questioning  the 
answer  is:  'The  Kingdom  has  come  already.  Its 
powers  are  seen  working  among  us  (v.5f-).  Those 
who  keep  apart  from  the  sphere  of  these  wonders, 
however  truly  they  may  fulfil  otherwise  the  con- 
ditions of  membership  in  the  Kingdom,  are  yet 
actually  standing  on  the  outside.'  On  this  read- 
ing, the  passage,  so  far  from  being  antagonistic  to 
the  eschatological  view  of  the  Kingdom,  in  reality 
strongly  supports  that  view.  For  a  main  point  of 
the  argument  is  the  assumption  that,  while  a  high 
ethical  standard  in  practice  may  be  expected  of 
the  children  of  the  Kingdom  or  may  be  a  condition 
of  entrance  into  it,  the  Kingdom  itself  is  some- 
thing more  than  this.  It  is  the  product  of  a  power 
altogether  supernatural  and  apart  from  the  will  of 
men.  Not  righteousness,  but  the  working  of  this 
power,  is  the  criterion  of  the  Kingdom.  Else  surely 
the  Kingdom  would  be  witli  the  greatest  of  men 
born  of  women,  and  not  (as  it  actually  is)  with 
men  of  even  much  less  stature  than  his. 

The  same  line  of  solution  seems  availahle  in  the  ease  of  the 
other  passages.  Thus  in  the  passage  Mt  V^« ,  esp.  v.«*  (cf.  Lk 
lli-Mf,  esp.  v.2°),  a  main  element  in  the  situation  is  again  the 
element  of  attack.  The  Pharisees  insinuate  that  the  demons 
may  be  subdued  by  the  power  of  Beelzebub,  their  prince. 
Jesus  answers  that  such  a  state  of  the  ease  is  inconceivable. 
Satan  cannot  wish  to  overthrow  his  own  work.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  power  be  the  power  of  God,  then  the  Kingdom  of  God 
has  come  in  effect.  The  strong  man  armed  (the  prince  of  this 
world  and  author  of  all  evil  in  it)  has  been  conquered  and 
bound.     Again,  obviously,  the  criterion  of  the  Kingdom  is  not 

*  Die  Reirhtsgotteskoffnung  in  den  altestcn  ckristlicken  Doku- 
menten  und  bet  Jesus,  19U3. 
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simp'.y  the  presence  of  the  good,  but  the  presence  of  the  good 
i„  fom,.  Finally,  there  are  the  parables  ...  »hichth«  K,,gom 
issVokenof  as  Kmiething  growing  in  the earth  and  th'rerorc 
alreVdy  planted.  Note  especially  the  parables  ol  the  Mustard- 
teed  andV  Leaven.  Here,  indeed  we _ar,  left  to  ™a™t h e 
cnntext  in  which  the  parab  es  were  uttered,  as  even  Marital  ; 
in  £  insLnce  (oUo^a  the  topical  method  of  Ma  thew  and 
relates  the  parables  only  aa  specimens  of  the  didactic  method 
at  I esus  (cf  v  «<)  But  may  we  not  reasonablj-  suppose,  as  in 
the  other  case9/the  context  of  a  certain  antagonism?  Tumd 
follower^  come  io  Him  with  a  difficulty  horn  of  vision  and  re- 
flexion ■'  If  Thou  art  He  with  whom  the  Kingdom  conies,  why 
?aethe word  of  the  Kingdom  really  received  by  so  few  whc .hear 
it,  or  how  shall  even  the  wonders  of  God  done  in  one  little  land 
affect  the  whole  world  t '  To  which  Jesus  replies  in  effect  Hme 
patience,  and  you  shall  see.'  The  greatest  thing,  of  the  wor  d 
are  not  always  those  that  give  prom.se  of  ptatnm  They  are 
often  those  whose  beginnings  are  remarkably  small,  and  jet 
connecting  beRit.ning  and  end  is  the  one  power  If  this  was 
the  occasion  of  the  utterance  of  the  parables  under  discussion 
(and  it  seems  difficult  even  to  imagine  another),  it  is  obvious 
that  both  the  question  of  the  doubters  and  the  answer  of  Jesus 
assume  that  the  constituent  of  the  Kingdom  is  the  supernatural 
Divine  power  before  which  no  opposition  can  stand.  The  ques- 
tion is,  tan  the  power  really  be  present  when  there  is ,  »liM  e 
to  show  for  it?  And  the  answer  is  Yes,  it  can.  The  sane 
power  that  begins  with  little  ends  with  much.  We  read  our 
own  thoughts  into  the  simple  intention  of  these  parables,  when 
we  speak  as  if  Jesus  intended  to  teach  that  the  manifestation 
of  the  Kingdom  would  not  be  catastrophic,  but  would  be  a 
matter  of  growth  and  development.  Doubtless  the  parables, 
taken  by  themselves,  are  capable  of  bearing  this  meaning ;  but 
just  this  isolation  of  them  from  the  general  context  of  the 
situation  reflected  in  the  Gospel  history  is  that  of  which  we  must 
beware.  But  there  remains  still  what  i9,  apparently,  the  most 
important  passage,  Lk  I7-nir.  Whether  we  translate  'in  you 
or  '  among  you '  (i»tb;  i/*£>,  v.si),  Jesus  seems  to  say  very  em- 
phatically that  the  Kingdom  is  present.  On  a  nearer  view 
of  the  passage,  however,  and  a  more  careful  articulation  of 
its  sentences,  this  appearance  vanishes.  V.21  must  be  under- 
stood in  harmony  with  v  sw.  (cf.  the  '  lo,  here '  and  the  '  lo, 
there'  of  vv.«-  &).  The  leading  thought  of  the  passage  is  the 
suddenness  (in  the  special  aspect  of  simultaneousness)  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  Kingdom.  The  advent  of  the  great  day 
shall  be  like  the  lightning  flash,  of  which  you  cannot  say, '  here ' 
or  '  there,'  for  it  is  everywhere  and  all  at  once. 

It  thus  appears  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Synoptics  really  antagonistic  to  the  '  eschatological ' 
view  of  the  Kingdom.  The  Kingdom  is  not  present 
in  any  sense  not  reconcilable  with  the  fact  that  it  is 
also  and  mainly  future.  No  one  may  understand 
the  Gospels  who  cannot  accept  the  fact  that  in  a 
perfectly  distinct  sense  the  teaching  of  Jesus  was 
not  modern.  It  was  in  the  highest  degree  sane 
and  authoritative,  yet  it  remained  true  to  the 
traditional  view  that  the  Kingdom  would  come  by 
miracle  and  catastrophe.  The  unmistakable  indi- 
cations of  this  are  the  facts  that  the  references 


to  the  Kingdom  in  the  Synoptics  are  prevailingly 
of  futuristic  implication  (on  this  see  Wernle,  op. 
cit.),  and  that  even  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  there 
are  numerous  passages  to  show  that  Jesus  never 
thought  of  the  Consummation  apart  from  the 
transcendent  wonders  of  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Judgment. 

There  was,  however,  one  important  modification 
of  the  traditional  view.  The  Consummation  and 
all  that  accompanied  it  were  'O  be  mediated  and, 
indeed,  effected  by  Himself.  Prophecy,  it  is  true, 
contained  the  promise  of  a  Messiah.  But  the  cor- 
respondences of  fuliilment  to  prophecy  are  largely 
contrasts,  and  the  impressheness  of  history  is  per- 
haps mainly  due  to  these  contrasts.  The  efforts 
of  the  Evangelist  Matthew  to  show— sometimes  in 
strangely  far-fetched  ways— that  Jesus  fulfilled  the 
prophecies,  are  an  instructive  index  of  the  diffi- 
culties felt  by  even  the  most  spiritually  minded 
Jews  in  reconciling  the  MessialisTiip  of  Jpsus  with 
the  testimony  of  prophecy.  It  becomes  important 
to  inquire  how  in  an  eschatological  aspect  Jesus 
conceived  His  own  Messiahship. 

2.  His  Messianic  consciousness— Of  great  signi- 
ficance in  this  connexion  is  the  Temptation.  The 
record  of  this  cannot  rest  on  other  testimony  than 
His  own,  and  the  key  to  the  juxtaposition'of  the 
narratives  of  t!ie  Baptism  and  the  Temptation 
must  be  sought  in  His  Messianic  consciousness. 
The  latter,  therefore,  we  must  try  reverently  to 


conceive.  It  seems  true  to  say  that  the  Tempta- 
tion represents  a  contrast  or  conflict  of  faith  that 
pervades  our  Lord's  entire  ministry  on  earth.  In 
general  it  is  the  contrast  between  God  and  man, 
between  what  is  omnipotent  and  what  is  humanly 
possible  ;  in  particular,  it  is  the  contrast  between  a 
measureless  gift  and  the  definite  responsibility  of 
using  it  aright.  Jesus  had  received  a  practically 
limitless  endowment.  He  was  in  the  world  as  God, 
for  He  was  the  '  Son '  of  God  accredited  to  His  own 
consciousness  by  His  Father.  Yet  He  was  flesh 
and  blood,  a  genuine  Brother  of  men.  Ench  term 
of  this  contrast  had  its  own  place  in  the  will  of  God. 
It  was  the  task  of  the  Messiah  to  reconcile  them. 
Thus  He  would  do  the  will  of  God.  An  unre- 
strained use  of  this  gift  would  remove  Him  from 
the  brotherhood  of  men  ;  a  refusal  to  use  it  meant 
the  failure  of  His  mission.  How  was  a  superhuman 
task  to  be  done  by  One  who  should  yet  remain  a 
man  ?  The  key  to  this  problem  was  grasped  in  the 
victorious  experience  of  the  Temptation.  "What 
the  solution  meant  in  detail  we  learn  from  the 
subsequent  history.  Reading  chat  history  in  the 
light  of  the  Temptation -narrative,  we  seem  to 
discern  in  it  two  principles  :  (a)  the  one  is  the 
principle  of  faith ;  (b)  the  other  is  the  principle 
of  self-sacrijice.  These  two  principles  have,  of 
course,  u.  common  root  in  the  one  Messianic  life  ; 
but  it  is  useful  to  view  them  apart.  The  principle 
of  faith  covers  the  strictly  supernatural  side  of 
the  work  of  consummating  the  Kingdom.  It  is 
the  hope  of  what  GOD  will  do  through  His  Messianic 
Son  in  bringing  the  promised  Kingdom  from  heaven 
to  earth.  We  cannot  do  justice  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  Lord  reflected  in  the  Gospels  if  we 
fail  to  note  the  supremacy  of  this  principle.  If  we 
may  make  for  the  moment  the  distinction  between 
faith  and  duty,  we  must  find  what  is  at  once  deep- 
est and  loftiest  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus— not 
in  the  thought  of  what  He  Himself  is  to  do  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  career  but— in  what 
God  is  to  do  in  Him  and  through  Him.  He  never 
loses  sight  of  the  'one  like  unto  a  son  of  man' 
who  is  to  come  with  the  clouds  and  receive  a 
dominion  universal  and  everlasting.  The  Messiah- 
ship  is  not  simply  His  present  task.  It  is  His  hope 
for  Himself  and  for  the  world.  The  eschatology 
of  Jesus  is  mainlv  His  hope  of  the  accomplishment 
of  an  act  of  omnipotence,  in  which  God  will  finally 
constitute  the  Messianic  Person  and  functions. 
This  hope  was  necessarily  shadowy  in  circum- 
stantial outline,  but  it  rested  on  an  absolutely 
substantial  foundation.  Its  foundation  was  the 
presence  of  the  Spirit  that  fell  to  Him  as  the  Son 
of  God.  The  gift  of  the  Spirit,  moreover,  was  not 
simply  the  ground  of  a  hope  that  related  primarily 
only  to  Himself.  It  was  a  leading  of  duty  and  a 
power  of  benefit  in  relation  to  others.  He  could 
give  to  others  helps  that  were  not  permissible  to 
Himself.  Hence  there  is  a  miraculous  element 
in  the  Messianic  ministry  even  on  earth.  J  lie 
miracles  are  the  premonitory  signs  of  the  final  Mes- 
sianic glory.  They  are  the  pledge  that  the  1  ower 
which  will  be  manifested  in  that  glory  is  not  iar 
away.  While  these  «««»  and  Sw&fiea  abound  in 
the  'earthly  ministry,  they  are  always  under  the 
control  of  the  principle  of  faith.  No  one  is  sunered 
to  experience  the  extraordinary  helps  who  noes 
not  believe.  ,,    .     ..     j„-tu0 

The  other  principle,  resting  equally  in  the  deptns 
of  our  Lord's  filial  consciousness,  is  the  principle  m 
self-sacrifice.  It  is  in  the  practical  dominance  ot 
this  principle  that  we  may  discern  at  once  iiie 
originality  of  Jesus  and   the   difference   «t*een 


His  eschatologv  and  that  of  contemporary  Je»«h 
faith.  While  He  retains  the  traditional  view  that 
the  Consummation  will  be  effected  in  tran«eBdei* 
catastrophic  fash  ion, -collapse  of  the  present  world, 
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appearance  of  the  '  Son  of  Man,'  resurrection,  judg- 
ment,—He  reaches  the  conviction,  possibly  as 
early  as  the  time  of  His  baptism,  that  this  Con- 
summation will  not  be  attained  previous  to  His 
own  death  and  resurrection.  How  entirely  this 
conviction,  once  attained,  dominated  His  concep- 
tion of  the  Divine  purpose  and  His  teaching  of  His 
disciples,  may  be  seen  in  the  facts  not  only  that 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  sacrificial  deatli  of  the 
Messiah  is  prophesied  by  the-  liaptist,  and  is  a 
matter  of  our  Lord's  consciousness  from  the  very 
beginning  of  His  ministry  (Jn  2IM-),  but  also  that 
(as  regards  the  latter  point)  there  is  little  if  any- 
thing in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  opposed  to  the 
Joliannine  view.     I  his  may  not  decide  the   com- 

Earatively  unimportant  question  as  to  when  our 
ord  attained  the  conviction  that  He  must  as  the 
Messiah  submit  to  a  violent  death,  but  taken 
along  with  the  testimony  of  the  rest  of  the  NT 
{say,  especially,  the  Pauline  and  Petrine  Epp.)  it 
shows  conclusively  the  practically  predominant 
importance  of  this  eroit — or  rather  signal  serrire — 
in  the  mind  and  faith  of  the  Christian  Church. 
For  everyone  text  in  the  Epistles  that  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  glory  of  the  Kingdom  that  is  to  come 
in  the  incomprehensible  power  of  God,  there  are 
probably  at  least  two  in  which  the  emphasis  rests 
not  on  the  power  of  God  the  Father,  but  on  the 
love  of  the  Son  of  God.  Indeed,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  there  is  a  single  reference  to  the 
Consummation  in  the  Epistles  or  the  Apocalypse 
of  the  NT  which  does  not  in  its  immediate 
context  suggest  that  the  centre  of  the  coming 
glory  is  the  Person  of  Him  who  was  delivered  for 
the  offences  of  His  people,  but  raised  for  their 
justilication.  Even  in  the  Epp.  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  which  are  commonly  supposed  to  represent 
the  most  primitive  type  of  Pauline  doctrine,  it  is 
not  the  'Kingdom  of  God,'  but  *  His  Son  from 
heaven,'  that  is  to  believers  the  object  of  waiting 
(1  Th  l10). 

This  indissoluble  connexion  between  the  'suffer- 
ings of  the  Christ'  and  the  'glory  that  should 
follow'  {1  P  l11)  could  not  have  been  fixed  so 
securely  in  the  mind  of  the  first  believers  had  it 
not  been  first  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  Himself.  The 
Synoptics  bear  witness  to  the  importance  of  the 
connexion  for  Jesus  not  only  by  reporting  the  pro- 
foundly significant  but  isolated  sayings,  Mt  20-8 
26^'- 1!,  but  by  the  very  distinct  way  in  which  they 
connect  the  critical  incident  of  the  disciples  con- 
fessing their  Master's  Messiahsliip  with  the  insti- 
tution of  a  new  order  of  lessons,  the  theme  of 
which  is  the  necessity  and  the  near  prospect  of  the 
Messiah's  sufferings  (1631ff-  II).  This  representation 
rests  on  a  sure  basis  of  reminiscence,  and  it  seems 
to  have  a  special  guarantee  in  the  fact  that  the 
teaching  does  not  contain  an  articulated  doctrine 
of  atonement  like  that  which  is  expressed  in  the 
Epp.  (esp.  Romans),  but  aims  rather  at  expressing 
the  necessity  of  the  Master's  sufferings  in  terms 
that  apply  equally  to  the  disciple.  Admitting  the 
distinctiveness  of  the  two  sayings,  Mt  20"-*  26,j8(-  ||, 
we  seem  warranted  in  saying  that,  according  to 
the  Synoptics,  the  view  of  tilings  that  practically 
determined  the  career  of  Jesus  was  that  the  good 
of  which  He  possessed  the  pledge  in  His  unique 
filial  consciousness  would  not  come  during  the 
period  of  His  own  life  on  earth.  The  spirit  that 
Drought  help  and  healing  to  others  was,  as  regarded 
Himself,  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  The  sacrifice 
would  culminate  in  His  death.  But  the  deatli 
would  be  momentary.  In  two  or  three  days  (cf. 
Hos  62)  He  would  rise  again.  Yet  the  momentary 
death  would  not  be  in  vain.  The  deatli  and 
resurrection  of  the  Messiah  meant  a  conquest  of 
death  for  a  new  believing  Israel.  The  death 
would  be  the  ransom  price  {\vrpw,  Mt  201*)  which 


neither  man  nor  angel  could  pay  for  the  soul  of 
a  brother  man.  It  would  be  the  institution  and 
support  of  the  true  and  abiding  temple  of  the 
Divine  presence  (Ex  30"'\  Job  33"-^  Pa  49»« 
See  on  this  A.  B.  Uruce's  Kim,<h„»,  of  God;  T.  & 
1  Clark  1889).  The  thought  of  the  redemptive 
value  of  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ 
dominates  the  Fourth  Gospel,  most  of  the  Epistles 
and  the  Apocalypse  of  the  NT.  If  it  is  not  pro- 
minent, it  is  certainly  present,  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  The  lack  of  prominence  finds  its  explana- 
tion in  the  reserve  that  naturally  characterized 
the  utterance  of  Jesus  regarding  His  own  death 
Ihe  presence  of  frequent  or  elaborate  references 
to  the  matter  in  these  Gospels  would  have  taken 
from  our  estimate  of  their  'objective'  character 
Jesus  may  well  have  felt  that  the  work  of  the 
Messiah  was  todie,  not  to  explain  the  consequences 
or  power  of  that  deatli.  Of  this  there  wonld  be 
another  Witness.  He  who  sacrifices  himself  com- 
mits his  case  to  God  and  to  posterity.  This 
brings  us  to  another  matter. 

3.  His  view  of  the  time  of  the  Consummation.— 
We  have  seen  that  Jesus  did  not  dissociate  Him- 
self from  the  traditional  view  that  the  end  would 
come  in  the  form  of  a  catastrophic  transformation, 
culminating  in  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  Himself, 
who  would  come  from  heaven.  He  seems  rather 
everywhere,  both  by  the  assumptions  and  by  the 
direct  references  of  His  language,  to  set  His  seal 
to  this  view.  When  we  consider  how  widely  His 
consciousness  of  personal  concern  in  the  accom- 
plishing of  the  kingdom  must  have  caused  His 
view  of  things  to  differ  from  all  views  that  were 
by  comparison  tentative  and  theoretical,  and  reflect 
how  much  there  is  in  the  ethical  quality  of  His 
teaching,  particularly  in  the  parables  which  con- 
ceive the  Kingdom  under  the  analogy  of  natural 
growth,  to  suggest  an  openness  of  His  mind  to  all 
that  may  be  of  abiding  worth  in  the  modern  idea 
of  evolution,  the  tenacity  with  which  He  adhered 
to  the  catastrophic  view  of  the  final  event  cannot 
but  profoundly  impress  us.  Reverent  investigators 
will  pause  before  accepting  the  conclusion  that  He 
was  in  this  matter  under  some  kind  of  delusion. 
They  will  strive  rather  to  see  in  the  attitude  of 
One  who  was  conscious  of  being  not  simply  the 
herald  but  also  the  bearer  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
a  model  for  the  attitude  of  all  who  would  turn 
serious  thoughts  to  the  last  things.  Whatever 
else  we  bring  to  a  study  where  there  is  room  for 
all  knowledge  and  all  thought,  we  must  give  a 
final  as  well  as  a  supreme  and  pervasive  place  to 
the  wonder-working  power  of  the  living  God.  We 
have  sure  ground  in  the  Synoptics  for  saying  that, 
while  Jesus  regarded  the  work  of  His  Father  in 
heaven,  even  in  what  we  call  nature  and  ordi- 
nary providence,  as  wonderful  {Mt  625ir-  etc.),  this 
did  not  prevent  Him  from  steadfastly  contemplat- 
ing a  final  wonder  of  destruction  and  reconstruc- 
tion which  should  be  the  consummation  of  the 
Kingdom  or  its  perfect  establishment  on  earth. 
While  so  much  is  clear,  there  is  very  great  difficulty 
involved  in  the  question  whether  He  predicted,  so 
definitely  and  unmistakably  as  the  Synoptics  lead 
us  to  suppose,  that  the  final  wonder  Mould  be 
accomplished  within  the  term  of  the  generation 
then  living.  The  problem  is  not  to  be  solved  either 
by  the  quantitative  method  of  counting  heads 
(whether  Gospel  texts  or  modern  authorities),  or 
by  the  alternative  method  of  saying,  Either  He 
Mas  mistaken,  or  such  texts  as  Mk  91  ISM  ||  are 
false  reports.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Jesus 
uttered  words  which  were  naturally  understood,  by 
those  who  heard  them  and  by  others  to  whom 
they  were  reported,  to  mean  that  the  final  wonder 
— the  Paronsia  of  the  '  Man  '  of  Daniels  vision  and 
of   age-long  expectation  —  would   happen  within 
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their  own  generation.  It  is  inconceivable  that  an 
expectation  so  confident  and  definite  could  have 
rested  on  anything  but  a  definite  reminiscence  of 
words  used  by  Jesus  which  seemed  capable  of  only 
one  interpretation.  , 

Is  it,  then,  possible  to  justify  such  sayings  as  Mk 
91  13*1 1|  apart  from  the  blunt  avowal  that  Jesus 
laboured  under  an  illusion,  and  that  He  trans- 
mitted the  illusion  to  His  immediate  followers  not 
only  before  but  after  His  death  and  resurrection? 
This  has  been  felt  to  be  among  the  most  difheult 
questions  of  historical  Christology,  and  various 
types  of  solution  of  the  problem  are  still  repre- 
sented by  leading  authorities.  These  may  be 
roughly  classified  under  the  heads :  (a)  prophetic, 
(b)  pictorial,  (c)  realistic.  Under  («)  would  be 
included  all  theories,  such  as  that  of  Beyschlag, 
which  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  this  instance  at 
least  Jesus  spoke  in  the  manner  of  an  OT  prophet, 
and  that  His  utterance  kept  within  the  limitation 
common  to  all  the  prophets.  This  limitation  re- 
quired Him  to  see  and  announce  the  final  salva- 
tion of  Jehovah  as  about  to  happen  within  a 
measurable  interval  after  the  judgment  (in  this 
case  the  fall  of  Jerusalem)  impending  over  the 
nation.  Under  (b)  would  be  included  theories  of  the 
type  of  Haupt's,  which  emphasize  the  necessarily 
pictorial  character  of  language,  which  must  express 
extra-mundane  realities  in  mundane  forms.  Might 
not  the  assertion  that  the  Son  of  Man  would  come 
on  the  clouds  within  their  own  generation  be  the 
most  effective  way  of  leading  persons  familiar 
with  the  apocalyptic  style  of  language  to  the  per- 
fectly confident  but  also  essentially  spiritual  type 
of  faith  represented  in  the  NT  literature?  (c)  The 
term  realistic,  finally,  might  describe  all  theories 
whose  tendency  is  to  insist  on  what  has  been  called 
the  *  biblical  realism,'  and  to  require  us  to  put 
upon  the  language  of  Jesus  the  most  literal  or 
natural  construction  possible.  The  most  distin- 
guished representative  of  this  type  in  its  bearing 
on  the  present  problem  is  perhaps  Titius,  Titius 
thinks  that  Jesus  must  be  considered  to  have  held 
in  a  bond  fide  sense  the  view  which  His  words 
naturally  express,  viz.  that  His  own  generation 
would  see  the  end  01  the  present  wicked  world  and 
j  the  establishment  on  earth  of  the  perfect  heavenly 
Kingdom.  But  His  confession  of  ignorance  as  to 
the  day  and  the  hour  of  the  Consummation  (Mk 
1333)  shows  that  He  held  His  own  conviction  in  an 
attitude  of  reverent  submission  to  His  Father's 
will,  which  must  have  made  the  transition  to  accept- 
ance of  the  differing  reality  easy  and  natural. 

It  is  possible  to  incline  to  any  one  of  the  above 
types  consistently  with  a  reverential  appreciation 
of  the  unique  mental  and  spiritual  equipment  of 
Jesus;  and  valuable  elements  of  truth  may  be 
found  in  them  all.  The  opinion  of  English-speaking 
students  of  the  Gospels  has  perhaps  till  recently 
inclined  most  to  the  pictorial  type  (b).  For  some 
time,  however,  this  has  been  undergoing  modifica- 
tions from  the  increasing  attention  paid  to  the 
apocalyptic  writings.  This  has  fostered  the  belief 
that  more  regard  than  has  been  given  is  due  to  the 
realistic  character  of  our  Lord's  mode  of  thought 
and  utterance.  On  the  whole,  the  variety  and 
vacillation  of  opinion  suggest  the  likelihood  that 
we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  offer  a  solution  of 
the  problem  that  shall  possess  demonstrable  cer- 
tainty. Our  information  about  Jesus,  while  ade- 
quate for  spiritual  and  practical  purposes,  is 
insufficient  for  the  purposes,  or  at  least  for  the 
appetite,  of  biographical  science.  To  a  great  extent 
we  do  not  know,  or  are  only  slowly  learning, 
either  the  exact  occasions  of  His  utterances  or  the 
amount  of  meaning  the-y  may  have  conveyed  or 
failed  to  convey  to  those  to  whom  they  were 
dehvered.      theater  than   the  limitation   arising 


from  defective  information,  because  more  intimate 
to  ourselves,  is  that  connected  with  the  inability 
of  even  the  modern  mind  to  find  within  itself  a 
measure  for  the  words  of  eternal  life.  To  those  to 
whom  Jesus  was  and  is  the  unique  bearer  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  both  to  themselves  and  to  the 
world,  it  must  seem  pertinent  to  ask  whether  those 
who  can  never  stand  in  the  centre  of  such  responsi- 
bilities can  properly  estimate  the  things  falling 
within  the  vision  of  the  one  Person,  bearing  our 
nature,  who  did  and  does  so  stand  ? 

Without  presuming  to  offer  a  key  that  fits  the 
lock  of  all  the  critical  difficulties,  the  present 
writer  ventures  to  call  attention  to  the  view  of 
the  whole  matter  expressed  in  his  Eschatology  of 
Jesus  (Melrose,  1904).  While  it  does  not  meet  the 
difficulties  of  those  whose  view  of  the  Person  of 
Jesus  is  frankly  naturalistic,  it  has  some  claim 
upon  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  the  historical 
Jesus  was  the  unique  manifestation  in  the  flesh  of 
the  Power  that  is  directing  human  history  to  its 
goal.  To  those  for  whom  this  conviction  is  fixed, 
the  two  following  considerations  may  perhaps 
appear  of  paramount  importance.  The  one  is  that 
many  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  must  have  had  a 
certain  elusiveness.  The  mere  fact  that  they  were 
so  habitually  aphoristic  and  pictorial  is  itself 
almost  a  proof  of  this.  Besides  the  meaning 
which  immediately  strikes  us,  there  is  a  reserve 
of  possible  meaning  which  lies  along  the  line  of 
our  vision,  yet  goes  beyond  what  we  actually  see. 
There  is  a  measure  of  this  elusiveness  in  the 
language  of  all  genuine  seers.  Must  there  not 
have  been  an  extraordinary  measure  of  it  in  the 
language  of  Jesus? 

The  other  is  that  the  elusive  langnage  of  the 
seer  is  not  (/elusive.  Jesus  does  not  set  Himself  to 
utter  dark  sayings ;  but  His  practical  instinct 
keeps  Him  from  dazzling  His  hearers  with  an 
excess  of  light.  He  gives  them  all  the  light  they 
can  take ;  but  it  does  not  follow  either  that  this 
is  all  that  fills  the  recesses  of  His  own  spirit,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  in  His  utterance  He  is 
consciously  keeping  anything  back.  We  must  con- 
ceive the  seer  to  deliver  the  truth  in  the  form  in 
which  it  holds  his  mind.  But  the  form  in  this 
case  is  not  the  particular  word  or  image.  It  is  not 
even  so  impressive  an  image  as  that  of  the  Son  of 
Man  coming  with  the  clouds  (Dn  713,  cf.  Mk  13M 
14tt-|j).  The  form  concerns  rather  what  may  be 
called  spiritual  emphasis.  It  is  the  exact  poise  of 
the  spiritual  mind  at  the  point  of  self- surrendering 
trust  in  the  goodwill  and  immediate  action  of  the 
good  God.  For  such  a  mind  the  employment  of 
definite  words  and  images  in  relation  to  the  secrets 
of  the  future  may  mean  no  more  than  a  definite 
certainty  of  new  and  immediate  manifestations  of 
the  Divine  power  and  love.  They  do  not  neces- 
sarily mean  a  definite  realization  of  the  precise  form 
in  which  the  manifestation  will  be  made.  It  is 
the  definite  certainty,  not  the  indefinite  form, 
which  the  words  are  calculated  to  convey.  If  they 
convey  even  to  His  most  susceptible  hearers  some- 
thing that  is  in  one  aspect  more  and  in  another 
less  than  this,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  their 
spiritual  poise  is  inferior  to  His.  The  poise  in 
their  case  is  rectified  by  the  subsequent  teaching 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  light  of  events. 

Those  who  are  able  to  accept  this  view  will  probably  do  bo 
mainly  for  two  reasons  :  (a)  Because  it  explains  the  desire  or 
Jesus  to  assure  His  faithful  followers  that  they  wouM" *« to 
see  the  manifestation  of  the  Kingdom  in  power  (Mk  9\  w^n. 
Mt  1023).  (b)  Because  it  explains  the  ability  of  the  Apostles  anu 
Apostolic  writers  to  accept  apparently  without  any ^S^"*?*?1' 
of  mind  the  disappointment  of  first  hopes,  or  even  to  regard  ine 
disappointment  as  part- fulfilment  (see,  e.g.,  Jn  W»  !"™£A 
38ff)  To  these  may  perhaps  be  addecM  <«)  That  tt»^ie*j£r 
no  necessary  connexion  with  tl 
accommodated  His  expressions 
The  idea  of  accommodation  ' 


with  the  idea  that  Jesus  in  this  matter 
;s8ions  to  the  limitations  of  the  duav** 
tion  is  no  doubt  suggested  by  Jn  W"  • 
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but  even  if  we  suppose  that  the  words  of  this  passage  are  a 
literal  reminiscence  of  what  the  Master  said,  we  must  observe 
that  one  who  professes  to  be  accommodating:  his  words  to  the 
limitations  of  his  hearers  takes  thereby  all  Htintr  from  the 
charge  that  he  has  compromised  the  truth.  Many  reverent 
students  of  the  Gospels  will  probably,  however,  prefer  to 
regard  the  words  of  Jn  W*-f-  not  as  a  literal  utterance  of  the 
Master,  but  rather  as  a  devout  recognition  proceeding  from  the 
inner  circle  of  disciples  of  an  element  or  quality  in  their  Master 
which,  in  spite  of  all  the  simplicity  of  His  utterance  and  His 
impressive  veracity,  had  eluded  and  mystified  them.  Thev 
thought  they  had  understood,  yet  how  much  they  had  mis- 
understood! On  this  view  Jesus  did  not 'accommodate.'  He 
spoke  as  the  word  was  given  Him,  in  the  style  that  is  most 
faithfully  reflected  in  the  Synoptics.  Whatever  may  be  the 
truth  about  Jn  16l3ir-,  we  seem  warranted  in  saying  that  Jesus 
hid  but  one  way  of  speaking  of  the  Consummation.  During 
all  His  ministry,  and  up  to  the  end  of  it.  He  spoke  of  it  as 
imminent.  It  was  something  for  the  generation  then  living. 
Ac  l6  and  the  other  books  of  the  NT  outside  the  Gospels  may 
be  taken  as  proof  that  He  spoke  of  it  in  the  same  way  after  His 
resurrection.  If  in  this  regard  He  was  '  limited '  in  the  days  of 
His  flesh,  He  was  limited  also  when  He  wore  the  body  that  was 
from  heaven :  if  He  '  accommodated '  in  the  one  sphere,  He 
'accommodated'  in  the  other  also. 

The  XT  as  a  whole  is  filled  with  an  expectation, 
which  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  entertained 
was  not  fulfilled  ;  and  yet  faith  in  Jesus  and  belief 
in  the  still  coming  Consummation  lived  on  and 
live  still.  Our  conclusion  is,  then,  briefly  as  fol- 
lows:— As  a  protest  to  His  own  people,  Jesus  pre- 
dicted the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  nation  within  a 
measurable  period  (see  esp.  Mt  23  and  24).  While 
in  all  probability  He  depicted  this  catastrophe  in 
colours  that  closely  matched  those  of  the  event 
itself,  the  very  intensity  of  His  concentration  upon 
a  vision  that  might  seem  to  concern  only  the 
Jewish  nation  serves  to  show  that  through  the 
telescope  of  Jewish  particularity  He  was  looking 
out  upon  the  whole  human  world.  His  vision  was 
that  of  One  uniquely  alive  to  the  purpose  of  God, 
of  which  He,  the  Messianic  Son  of  Man,  was  the 
supreme  executor.  It  was  the  vision  of  a  prophet, 
seeing  all  things  in  relation  to  the  Divine  purpose, 
not  the  vision  of  a  mere  politician  or  patriot. 
The  Jewish  nation  was  chosen  to  bless  the  world 
with  the  knowledge  of  God.  Failure  to  fulfil  this 
vocation  brought  on  it  the  destructive  wrath  of 
God ;  and  the  condemnation  of  the  chosen  people 
involved  in  an  obvious  sense  the  doom  of  the 
world.  That  ignorance  of  God  and  hostility,  of 
which  the  Jewish  obduracy  was  the  signal  ex- 
ample, would  reach  a  climax  in  the  murderous 
death  of  the  Son  of  God.  From  that  moment  the 
forces  of  linal  reconstruction  would  set  in.  When 
the  Consummation  would  be  attained,  token  the 
Son  of  Man  should  come  in  His  glory,  and  all  evil 
and  evil-doers  be  put  away,  no  man  or  angel 
knew.  Not  even  the  Son,  only  the  Father.  But 
this  much  was  certain.  The  power  of  the  Prince 
of  this  world— the  Prince  whose  power  was  mani- 
fest in  sin,  disease,  and  death — was  broken.  The 
proofs  of  that  victory  could  not  he  long  delayed. 
Some  would  live  to  see  signs  of  which  they  had 
not  dreamt,  that  the  Kingdom  had  come  in  power. 

This  covers  in  brief  probably  as  much  as  we  are 
able  to  report  of  the  unique  eschatological  con- 
sciousness of  Jesus.  The  account,  however,  would 
not  be  complete  without  a  fresh  reference  to  the 
blank  space  of  our  ignorance.  This  space  we  shall 
enlarge  or  diminish  according  to  our  estimate  of 
the  difference  between  the  area  of  our  knowledge, 
and  that  not  merely  of  tie  general  purpose  of 
God,  but  of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of 
God.  All  men  are  agnostics  in  the  sense  of  ad- 
mitting that  they  have  not  been  made  privy  to 
the  counsels  of  Creation  and  Providence ;  but 
besides  this  common  agnosticism  there  is  a  kind 
peculiar  to  Christians,  which  breathes  the  spirit 
of  faith  and  reverence.  Christians  believe  that 
'all  tilings,'  including  especially  human  destiny, 
have  been  committed  to  the  hands  of  Jesus  Christ. 
In  that  faith  they  can  anticipate  with  calmness 


the  worst  tragedies  of  personal  or  social  history. 
1  hey  believe  that  there  is  no  terror  of  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  which  the  Son  of  God  has  not  over- 
come with  the  armour  of  His  holy  li-dit  •  but 
because  they  believe  this,  they  do  not  presume  to 
possess,  even  in  the  measure  of  His  Spirit  to  which 
they  have  attained,  a  key  that  will  open  every 
secret  that  was  stored  in  the  depths  of  His  person- 
ality, even  while  He  was  on  earth.  The  last 
mystery  to  Christians  is  no  longer  the  mystery  of 
death,  judgment,  and  the  hereafter.  It  is  rather 
the  mystery —which  is  also  the  /net— of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  mystery  of  the  relation  of  these  things 
to  Him,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  His  relation  to 
them. 

II.    ESCHATOLOGY  IN    THE   GOSPEL    OF    JOHN.— 

We  pass  by  questions  as  to  the  date  or  authorship 
of  this  Gospel.  The  writing  may  be  placed  with 
confidence  near  the  border  dividing  the  1st  and  2nd 
centuries.  It  does  not  matter  for  our  purpose  on 
which  side  of  the  border  it  is  placed.  To  the  eyes 
of  most  Anglo-Saxon  critics  the  Gospel  reveals 
still  the  marks  of  an  intimate  of  Jesus,  and  with 
them  we  assume  that,  even  in  the  form  in  which 
we  read  the  Gospel,  it  proceeded  from  the  circle 
of  a  '  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.'  We  assume  also 
— what  probably  no  one  denies — that  there  is  but 
one  mind  between  the  author  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  author  of  the  Epistles  that  bear  the  name  of 
John.  Whoever  was  its  author,  the  Gospel  could 
not  have  reached  so  soon  the  ]>osition  of  authority 
it  has  held  in  the  Christian  Church  since  the  2nd 
cent.,  had  it  not  been  considered  to  express  the 
living  and  profound  belief  of  Christendom  regard- 
ing what  was  most  essential  in  the  Person  and 
History  of  Jesus.  This  is  the  matter  of  import- 
ance to  our  present  inquiry.  If  we  rind  that  the 
view  of  our  Lord's  eschatological  consciousness, 
which  has  seemed  to  us  to  be  most  reasonably 
deducible  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  agrees  on 
the  whole  with  what  is  presented  here,  that  view 
may  be  considered  to  have  behind  it  a  weight  of 
authority  that  could  not  well  be  greater.  For  the 
authority  is  not  simply  the  consciousness  of  an 
inspired  Apostle  or  Apostolic  man ;  it  is  that  of  the 
consciousness  of  the  Church  as  a  whole  at  the 
critical  period  of  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  age. 
We  may  fix  attention  on  three  matters:  (1)  the 
idealizing  style  of  the  Gospel;  (2)  its  conception 
of  Eternal  Life ;  (3)  its  attitude  to  Eschatology 
proper. 

1.  The  idealizing  style  of  tie'.  Fourth  Gospel.— 
From  the  first  it  lias  been  admitted  that,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Synoptics,  this  Gospel  is  one  rather 
of  the  mind  than  of  the  external  actions  of  Jesus. 
Even  the  most  remarkable  external  actions,  the 
miracles,  are  but  'signs'  of  the  mystery  that  is 
really  important  to  us— that,  viz.,  of  the  Person  of 
the  'Son  of  God.'  The  'signs'  are  recorded  that 
we  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  and 
may  have  life  through  His  name  (2U3"'-).  The 
Logos  that  was  'towards  God  (irpos  roc  tfeuv)  and 
was  God'  (l1),  was  made  llesh,  and  the  writer  and 
his  companions  beheld  His  glory,  and  reported 
the  vision,  not  so  much  from  literal  reminiscence 
of  the  acts  and  words  done  and  spoken  by  Jesus 
on  earth,  as  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit 
that  came  according  to  promise  from  the  presence 
of  the  Father  and  the  Risen  Ascended  Son.  The 
author  is  concerned  rather  with  the  discourses  of 
Jesus  than  with  His  actions,  and  the  discourses 
are,  we  believe,  not  so  much  reported  as  inter- 
preted. They  are  the  words  of  an  eternal  life  in 
which  the  writer  and  his  fellow-believers  share 
(1  Jn  V-).  '  Jesus  is  Himself  the  Word,  the  Truth, 
the  Life.  What  is  told  of  Him  represents  but  a 
few  out  of  many  instances  of  His  self-manifesta- 
tion.    They  are  like  the   sparks  that  witness  to 
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a  hidden,  mighty,  and  continuous  electric  stream. 
One  consequence  of  this  mode  of  treatment  is  that 
there  is  little  in  this  Gospel  to  indicate  that  Jesus 
experienced  anything  of  the  sinless  infirmity  of 
flesh  and  blood.  There  is,  e.g.,  no  suggestion 
that  He  grew  in  knowledge  of  the  path  He  had 
to  tread  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  There  is  no 
temptation,  no  agony  in  Gethsemane,  no  ignor- 
ance or  doubt  as  to  the  times  and  seasons  of  the 
Consummation.  The  author  does  not,  perhaps, 
consciously  ignore  these  things,  but  to  mention 
them  is  no  part  of  his  purpose  to  manifest  the 
eternal  life  that  was  in  the  Son  of  God. 

ir  such  a  view  of  the  Person  of  Jesus  were  carried  out  with 
rigorous  abstract  logic,  we  should  reach  a  result  that  would  not 
only  be  glaringly  at  variance  with  the  picture  presented  by  the 
Synoptists,  but  would  be  indistinguishable  from  the  heresy 
against  which,  at  least  in  its  germinal  form,  the  author  himself 
protests  (1  Jn  2^  5«),  viz.  that  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  was 
mere  appearance.  The  point  to  be  observed  is  that  the  view 
is  not  carried  out  rigorously.  The  reason  is  that  the  author 
combines  a  sense  of  history  with  a  sense  of  spiritual  fact.  But 
what  mainly  concerns  him  is  the  spiritual  fact:  what  Jesus, 
who  rose  and  ascended,  is  now  to  His  Church,  that  in  deep 
reality  He  has  always  been.  No  doubt  He  was  truly  human, 
and,  because  He  was  so,  there  was  during  His  earthly  sojourn 
real  limitation,  but  the  limitation  was  free  because  self-imposed 
(see,  e.g.,  1018),  and  behind  it  there  was  always  the  Divine 
reality.  He  was  never  other  than  the  Logos,  the  eternal  and 
only-begotten  Son  of  God. 

Even  though  it  be  conceded,  as  we  think  it  must 
be,  that  neither  as  regards  incidents  nor  discourses 
is  the  Johannine  picture  of  Jesus  so  strictly  his- 
torical as  that  of  the  Synoptists,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  is  not,  in  another  than  the  literally 
historical  sense,  a  deeply  true  picture.  The 
guarantee  of  its  truth  is  the  fact  that  the  Chris- 
tian Church  has  accepted  it,  and  in  doing  so  has 
conquered  botli  its  own  feeling  of  disappointment 
in  the  delayed  Parousia  and  the  unbelief  of  the 
world.  The  Church  discovered,  that  is  to  say,  the 
presence  in  the  mind  and  utterances  of  Jesus  of  a 
quality  of  which  it  had  not  at  first  grasped  the 
significance.  His  words  were  'spirit  and  life' 
(603).  They  could  be  interpreted  only  by  His  own 
perpetual  teaching  through  the  Spirit  of  trutli 
(16™). 

We  may  call  this,  if  we  choose,  the  idealism 
of  the  Johannine  Gospel  and  of  the  early  Church  ; 
but  the  question  is  worth  pondering  whether  any- 
thing less  than  an  idealism  which  rested  on  a  sure, 
if  profound,  basis  of  truth,  could  have  held  the 
Church  to  its  loyalty  to  the  unseen  Jesus  in  face 
of  the  disappointment  of  hopes  which  the  Syn- 
optic testimony,  taken  in  its  natural  sense,  had 
encouraged.  In  any  case,  the  Johannine  picture 
of  Jesus  may  be  considered  to  supply  a  striking 
confirmation  of  the  opinion,  already  partly  ex- 
pressed in  this  article,  that  no  amount  of  frag- 
mentary sentences  of  Jesus,  however  accurately 
reported,  and  however  definite  their  meaning  may 
be  when  they  are  taken  by  themselves,  can  be  a 
perfect  index  of  a  mind  like  His. 

2.  Its  conception  of  Eternal  Life.—  Every  reader 
of  John  notices  the  prominence  of  the  words  '  life  ' 

°f  f?te,r.nial  life'T  or '  Trit-'  Tlie  l,hrase  '  Kingdom 
of  God  has  practically  disappeared,  and  'life'  or 
eternal  life '  takes  its  place.  The  fact  is  of  im- 
portance to  us  in  our  present  study,  because  it  is 
the  index  of  John's  way  of  conceiving  what  in 
the  Synoptic  mode  of  speech  might  be  called  the 
present  aspect  of  the  Kingdom.  Jesus  appears  as 
tlie  possessor  and  even  the  direct  dispenser  of  the 
Divine  life.  It  is  given  to  the  Sou  to  have  life  in 
Himself  even  as  the  Father  (5"),  and  no  one  can 
r  1?  t?*llln„excePfc  jt  be  given  him  from  the 
1  .itner  (rJ»»)  "W-r  neither  the  Father  nor  the  Son 
dispenses  life  in  its  fulness  till  the  Son  is  glorified 
through  death  or  returns  to  the  glory  which  He 
had  from  the  first  with  the  Father  <7*» .  But  once 
the  hfe  is  imparted  it  is  a  new  birth  which  carries 


its  own  promise.  It  is,  in  a  proper  sense,  sufficient 
for  itself.  If  a  man  is  born  of  God,  the  Divine 
seed  remains  in  him.  Its  product  is  righteousness 
and  its  perfect  fruition  is  likeness  to  the  ouiy- 
begotten  Son  Himself  (35  9i2-<",  1  Jn  3s- 9  etc.).  It 
is  clear  that  tins  mode  of  view  brings  the  Divine 
boon  nearer  to  tlie  individual  heart,  and  necessarily 
alters,  at  least  for  the  individual,  the  perspective 
of  the  eschatology. 

Not  simply  the  great  event  itself,— the  glorious 
Parousia  of  the  Christ,— but  the  events  of  resurrec- 
tion and  judgment  that  accompany  it,  are  regarded 
from  within  rather  than  from  without.  Those 
whose  hope  is  set  on  Jesus  do  not  lift  to  the 
heavens  faces  sick  with  deferred  hope.  They  look 
within  and  behold  Him  with  the  vision  of  the  pure 
in  heart.  For  them  Jesus  has  come  already  and 
keeps  coming.  The  supreme  matter  is  to  abide 
in  Him  or  in  His  love  by  keeping  His  words. 
Let  a  man  thus  live  and  believe  in  Him,  and  he 
shall  never  die.  Nothing,  that  is,  not  even  what 
we  call  death,  will  break  the  continuity  of  his  life 
(ll35'-)  The  water  of  life  that  Jesus  gives  shall 
be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  unto  ever- 
lasting life  (4U).  The  Judgment  similarly  is,  or 
tends  to  be,  withdrawn  from  futurity.  He  who 
believes  does  not  come  to  judgment ;  lie  has  passed 
already  from  death  to  life  (5a4,  1  Jn  3").  On  the 
other  hand,  he  who  disbelieves  is  condemned 
already.  Life  has  come  to  him,  but  he  chooses 
death  ;  light,  but  he  chooses  darkness.  In  turning 
"7rom  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God  he  puts  from 
him  his  chance  of  being  saved  from  a  Divine  wrath 
already  present  (318ff#3*)  Until  he  seeks  tlie  Father 
through  Him  who  is  the  Way,  the  wrath  of  God 
abideth  on  him.  Every  thoughtful  reader  of  Jn. 
perceives  that  such  are  the  main  ideas  both  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  the  Epistles.  He  will  hardly  fail  to 
reflect  also  that  these  are,  and  have  remained  ever 
since  the  time  of  these  writings  or  earlier,  the 
vital  ideas  of  the  Christian  Church  in  its  cultiva- 
tion of  individual  and  social  life,  both  on  its 
Sractical  and,  its  meditative  side. —Comparing  the 
ohannine  testimony  with  the  utterances  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels — few,  it  may  be,  but  important— 
which  reveal  a  consciousness  in  Jesus  of  a  Kingdom 
of  God  that  is  present  and  not  simply  future,  and 
considering  especially  ttie  fact  that  in  spite  of 
their  testimony  to  Jesus'  sense  of  the  imminence  of 
a  Kingdom  yet  to  come,  there  is  not  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  the  slightest  indication  that  this  tremend- 
ous prospect  at  all  diminished  His  appreciation 
of  the  worth  of  those  ethical  precepts  (e.g.  those 
relating  to  marriage  and  the  parental  relation 
(Mk  10aff-  7aff-)  that  have  to  do  with  the  secular 
order,  we  shall  hesitate  before  accepting  the  idea 
suggested  by  Joh.  Weiss  (op.  cit.),  that  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  ethical  utterances  of  Jesus  is  to  be 
determined  by  our  knowledge  (?)  of  His  eschatol- 
ogy, and  that  Jesus  would  not  have  spoken  as 
He  does,  e.g.,  in  Lk  1428,  had  He  not  believed  that 
within  a  generation  the  institutions  of  marriage 
and  the  family  would  cease,  and  that  those  who 
should  survive  this  end  of  the  world,  being  'sons 
of  the  resurrection'  (Lk  203B),  should  be  thence- 
forward as  the  angels  (ib.).  In  this  reference  also 
the  Johannine  Gospel  confirms  our  sense  of  an 
element  in  the  equipment  and  outlook  of  Jesus 
to  which  justice  can  hardly  be  done  by  those  who 
lay  unqualified  stress  on  tlie  distinctively  eschato- 
logical  portions  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

3.  Its  attitude  to  Eschatology  proper.— Yet  it 
has  to  be  observed,  finally,  that,  while  the  futur- 
istic element  is  not  prominent  in  the  Johannine 
Gospel,  it  is  by  no  means  eliminated.  It  may  be 
felt,  indeed,  that  the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed 
involve  a  departure  from  (or,  at  any  rate,  a  trans- 
formation of)  the  objective  standpoint  of  the  byn- 
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optics.  The  last  three  words  of  the  phrase,  '  the 
hour  cometh  and  now  is'  (5a5ff-).  suggest  a  state  of 
mind  in  which  the  thought  of  a  future  radically 
or  incalculahly  different  from  that  which  ia  already 
present  to  the  vision  of  faith,  is  no  longer  keenly 
operative.  The  same  is  still  more  obvious  in  the 
Supper  discourse  (chs.  14-16),  in  reading  which  one 
feels  that  the  line  of  distinction  between  the  Lord's 
final  coining  to  receive  the  disciples  to  Himself, 
and  His  continuous  abiding  with  them  or  visita- 
tion of  them  through  the  comforting  Spirit,  tends 
to  he  a  vanishing  one. 

Yet  it  does  not  follow  that  the  distinctively 
eschatological  utterances  or  references  contained 
in  the  Johannine  Gospel  (e.g.  5~™-  213Jt*)  are  of  the 
nature  of  a  formally  dutiful  acknowledgment  of 
an  earlier  mode  of  speech  and  a  still  lingering 
form  of  popular  Christian  expectation  correspond" 
ing  to  it.  Such  a  view,  at  least,  is  not  an  exhaus- 
tive description  of  tho  state  of  the  case.  It  seems 
true  rather  to  say  that  tho  futuristic  outlook, 
whib  it  lost,  even  within  the  time  covered  by  the 
N  l1  writings,  its  lirst  aspect  of  keen  expectation, 
wa*  yet  to  the  last  of  that  period  felt  to  be— what 
it  is  still — an  indispensable  element  of  Christian 
faith.  That  the  matter  is  looked  at  from  within, 
and  attention  fastened  not  on  what  is  to  roni?.  to 
its,  bat  rather  on  what  wi  arc  to  btcom:  (1  Jn  3'-), 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  total  on  which  we 
are  looking  belongs  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the 
present,  and  that  that  future  is  in  the  wonder- 
working power  of  the  Conqueror  of  death.  It  is 
never  possible  to  neglect  the  aspect  of  futurity, 
and  it  is  sometimes  imperative  to  emphasize  it. 
Such  a  passage  as  1  Jn2ls  compared  with  Mk  I35f- 
shows  significantly  how  much  the  Fourth  Evan- 
gelist, in  spite  of  the  depth  of  his  insight  into  the 
Master's  mind  (or,  shall  we  say,  because  of  that 
insight),  was  to  the  last  influenced  by  the  eschato- 
logical  utterances  of  the  Synoptic  testimony.  He 
recognizes  the  antichrists  of  Ins  own  day,  and  is 
confident  that  it  is  the  'last  time.'  The  21st 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  speaks  similarly  for  the 
attitude  of  the  Evangelist's  circle.  The  chapter 
is  an  appendix,  and  v.22'-  show  what  is  probably 
it*  main  motive.  The  aged  Apostle  has  passed 
away,  and  the  question  is  raised,  Did  not  the 
Master  say  that  this  disciple  should  not  see  death 
till  He  should  come  in  glory?  The  expectation 
implied  in  the  question  connected  itself  in  all 
likelihood  with  the  utterance  in  Mk  91  II.  There 
was  a  general  impression  throughout  the  Churches 
of  Asia  that  John  was  the  person  mainly  intended, 
and  a  story  was  current  to  the  effect  that  in  pre- 
dicting Peter's  mode  of  death  the  Master  had  told 
that  dis.ciple  of  the  survival  of  John.  The  author 
of  the  appendix  claims  to  be  in  a  position  to  tell 
the  readers  of  the  Gospel  what  the  Master  had 
really  said.  It  was  far  from  being  a  definite 
promise.  It  was  only  the  hint  of  a  possibility. 
The  apology  would  hardly  have  been  deemed 
necessary  if  the  tendency  to  insist  on  a  literalistic 
interpretation  of  the  Synoptic  testimony,  placing 
the  glorious  final  advent  within  'this  generation,' 
had  not  still  been  prevalent  at  the  close  of  the  1st 
cent.,  i.e.  at  the  time  when  John  died. 

Neither  the  author  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
Epistles  nor  the  author  of  the  appendix  to  the 
Gospel  has  anything  to  object  to  the  probability 
of  an  immediate  Parousia  of  Jesus  in  glory  ;  but 
the  impression  which  their  utterances  leave  upon 
our  minds,  and  which  from  the  first  they  were 
fitted  to  convey  to  the  Church,  is  that  the  contrast 
important  to  the  authors  is  no  longer  that  be- 
tween present  and  future,  but  rattier  that  between 
God  and  the  world,  between  the  love  of  the  Father 
and  the  love  of  this  present  evil  world.  The 
matter  of  absorbing  interest  is  not  that  the  Son 
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of  God  will  come  again,  but  that  He  has  come. 
Late  is  not  movement  towards  a  point  on  a  straight 
line  :  it  is  expansion  from  a  centre,  and  because 
the  centre  is  living  he  who  is  at  tho  centre  is  also 
imp hcitly  at  the  goal  of  the  moving  circumference. 

llie  Evangelist  has  expressed  this  in  very  char- 
acteristic  fashion  in  the  closing  words  of  his  prin 
cipal  Epistle  :  'We  know  that  we  are  of  God,  and 
the  whole  world  heth  in  wickedness.  And  we 
know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath  given 
us  an  understanding,  that  we  may  know  him  that 
is  true,  and  we  are  in  him  that  is  true,  even  in 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  This  is  the  true  God  and 
eternal  life'  <1  Jn  5"H 

Those  who  find  their  own  consciousness  ex- 
pressed in  such  words,  and  feel  impelled  to  trace 
that  consciousness  to  its  historical  source,  will  not 
readily  suppose  that  they  have  found  the  source 
anywhere  nearer  than  the  consciousness  of  Jesus 
Himself.  Who  but  He  could  have  been  the  first 
either  to  possess  eternal  life  or  to  know  that  He 
possessed  it  ? 

Litebatiwe.— For  the  literature  on  Ksehatologv  in  general 
or  on  Scriptural  Eschatology  see  the  art.  '  Eschatologv'  in 
Hastings'  I'D  and  in  Encyc.  liiblie.a.  It  is  indispensable  forth* 
student  of  the  Gospels  to  understand  the  genesis  and  scope  of 
Jewish  apocalyptic  literature,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Intro- 
ductions in  Driver's  Daniel  (in  the  '  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools 
and  Colleges ')  and  ScoLt'a  Revelation  (in  the  '  Century  llible ') 
will  be  found  sufficient  by  most  English  readers.  Of  German 
works  there  may  be  mentioned,  in  this  connexion,  Hilgenfeld, 
Jiidische  Apokalyptik,  1S57  (still  a  standard  work);  Ounkel, 
Schooling  u.  Chavs,  and  his  Zum  rehiiionngeschichtlichi-n  Ver- 
Uiindium  ties  NT,  1805  and  19U3  ;  lionsset,  Der  Antichrist,  etc., 
1S95,  and  his  Die  ;)tid.  Apokalyptik,  lOO.j  ;  to  which  must  now 
be  added  Gressmann,  Der  Urspntitt/  der  isr.-jitd.  Etchtitidwpe, 
1905.  On  UT  Eschatologv  see  very  specially  A.  B.  Davidson's 
Theology  <f  the  Old  Testament  (T.  &T.  Clark,  11)04),  J  J  \i.  and  xii. 

In  regard  to  the  Eschatology  of  the  Gospels  a  good  list  of 
books  will  be  found  in  Moffatt's  Historical  Sew  T^tament  (T. 
&  T.  Clark),  p.  (>39f.,  bearing  especially  on  the  theory  of  the 
'  Little  Apocalypse,'  which  many  scholars,  following  Colani  and 
Weiffenbach,  suppose  to  be  incorporated  in  Mk  13,  Mt  24.  Be- 
yond the  works  of  Haupt,  Titius,  Joh.  Weiss,  etc.,  mentioned  in 
this  article,  the  most  comprehensive  work,  strictly  ad  rem,  is 
probably  Balden sperger's  Das  Selbstbewusxtsein  Jesu,  of  which 
onlv  the  First  Part  of  the  3rd  'vollig  uingearbeitete'  edition, 
entitled  '  Die  Messianisch-Apok.  Hoffnungen  des  Judenthums' 
(Strassburg,  1903),  has  as  yet  (1906)  been  published.  A  discus- 
sion of  the  matters  specially  emphasized  by  Joh.  Weiss  and 
Baldensperger  will  be  found  in  a  volume  of  the  '  Decennial  Pub- 
lications of  the  University  of  Chicago,'  entitled  The  Messianic 
Hope  in  the  NT,  by  Professor  Shailer  Mathews,  Chicago,  1905. 
See  also  Porter's  Messages  of  the  Apocalypses,  and  his  art. 
'  Revelation'  in  Hastings'  DH.  For  illustrations  of  Rabbinical 
views  and  interpretations,  current  more  or  less  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord,  see  very  specially  the  latest  edition  of  Edersheim's  Life 
and  Times  of  Jews  the  ifessiah  (London,  1900),  vol.  ii.,  Append- 
ixes 5,  8,  9,  13,  14,  1",  19;  also  Weber's  Jtid.  Thmlonie  2,  Leipzig, 
1807.  In  P.  W.  Schmidt's  Die  Geschichte  Jesu  (Tub.  and  Leipz. 
1900),  there  is  a  section  entitled  '  Zukunftspruche,'  the  views  of 
which  are  defended  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  same  work  (1004),  pp.  354- 
300.  Of  older  works  the  following  may  be  mentioned  :  I.  A. 
Dorner,  de  Oratione  Christi.  Eschat  olwjica,  Mtth.  24'-^,  Stutt- 
gart, 1344  ;  Herm.  Cremer,  Die  achat.  Rede  Jem  Christi,  Mtth. 
24  and  25,  Stuttgart,  18G0 ;  E.J.  Mayer,  Krit.  Com.  zn  der 
eschat.  Rede,  Mtth.  24  and  25,  1  Theil  'Die  Einleitung,'  Frank- 
furt-a-O.  1857  :  Rud.  Hofmann,  Die  Wiederkmtft  Christi  n.  das 
Zeiehen  des  Menscliensohus  am  Ilimmcl  (Mtth.  24»"),  gekronte 
Preisschrift,  Leipzig,  1S49 ;  Wilh.  Weiffenbach,  Der  W'iederkunfts- 
gedanke  Jrm,  Leipzig  1ST3  (424  pp.),  also  his  '  Die  Frage  der 
Wiederkunft  Jesu  '  in  i'enkschrift  des  evangel.  Predigerseminars, 
Friedberg,  1901.  Of  pamphlets  and  magazine  articles,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  last  named,  may  be  mentioned  Tholuck,  Die  Conse- 
oueii'.en  der  Red  en  Christi  iiber  seine  Wiederkunft  u.  sein 
(lericht  in  '  Programm  der  Universi tut. Halle,'  1871 ;  C.  Bruston, 
'  L'enseignement  de  Jesus  sur  son  Retour  '  in  Revue  de  ThMl. 
et  de  Philosoph.  1890  (pp.  421-452,  see  also  some  earlier  articles 
in  the  same  Review) ;  Kingman's  art.  in  Biblical  World,  1807,  i. 
pp  107-178  ;  Pfleiderer,  '  Composition  der  eschat.  Rede,  Mtth. 
244ff- '  in  JDTh,  1868,  pp.  134-149 ;  Kienlen,  '  Die  eschat.  Rede 
Jesu,  Mtth.  24,'  ib.  1800,  pp.  70C-709  ;  Joh.  Weiss,  '  Die  Com- 
position der  Synop.  Wiederkunftsrede  '  in  SK,  1802,  pp.  246-270. 

In  regard  to  the  Jewish  Apocalypses,  it  would  be  ungrateful 
not  to  mention  the  invaluable  editions  of  Enoch,-  Baruch,  etc., 
published  by  Professor  R.  H.  Charles,  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press, 
since  1893,  when  his  D"ok  of  Enoch,  translated  from  Professor 
"ftilhaann's  Ethiopia  Text,  appeared.  See  in  this  the  discussion 
on  '  Son  of  .Man  '  as  at  Enoch  4fi2,  pp.  127-12!!,  and  '  The  Son  of 
Man:  Its  Origin  and  Meaning'  (Appendix  B),  pp.  212-317. 
Since  the  publication  of  Charles'  Enoch  the  philological  ques- 
tion regarding  'Son  of  Man'  has  been  keenly  discussed  by 
Lietzmann,  Wellhausen,  Schmiedel,  Dalman,  Fiebigj  and  others. 
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See  Muirheads  Eschatology  of  Jestis  (Melrose,  1904)  Lecture 
\\  and  Riehm's  Messianic  Prophecy,  2nd  Eng.  ea.  (I.  a  1. 
Clark,  190!))  pp.  354-35G.  LEWIS  A.  MUIKHEAD. 

ESLI. — An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3-5. 

ESSENES.— The  Esseaes  were  an  ascetic  com- 
munity among  the  Jews,  the  existence  of  which 
can  be  traced  for  over  two  centuries,  from  about 
D.c.  150  to  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem.  For  original 
information  regarding  them  we  are  dependent  on 
Josephus  (BJ  II.  viii.;  Ant.  XVIH.  i.  5,  XV.  x.  4,  :>, 
xin.  v.  9)  and  Pliilo  (Quod  omnis  probus  hbcr,  chs. 
12,  13,  ed.  Mangey,  pp.  4.37-439).  Josephus  has 
also  scattered  references  to  individual  Essenes,  and 
the  elder  Pliny  (HN  v.  17)  an  appreciative  notice 
of  them,  for  which  he  was  probably  indebted  to 
Alexander  Polyhistor  and  his  work  '  On  the  Jews.' 
Other  ancient  authorities  are  either  secondary  or 
untrustworthy. 

Joseplms  introduces  the  Essenes  as  one  of  the 
three  'sects  of  philosophy'  which  were  influential 
anumgst  the  Jews,  the  others  being  the  Sadducees 
and  the  Pharisees ;  but  from  the  descriptions  given 
of  their  practices  and  organization,  they  seem  to 
have  corresponded  more  closely  to  a  monastic  order 
than  to  a  sect  or  a  religious  party.  Their  name  is 
probably,  though  not  certainly,  derived  from  the 
Aramaic  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  MaicUm  ( '  pious 
ones'),  and  this  already  suggests  i  close  relation, 
especially  in  their  origin,  between  the  Essenes  and 
the  Pharisees.  Their  numbers  are  estimated  by 
Jos.  (Ant.  XVIII.  i.  5)  and  Philo  at  4000  ;  and  while 
there  is  no  evidence  of  their  existence  as  an  order 
outside  Palestine,  within  its  area  they  were  widely 
distributed,  being  found  in  a  great  many  of  the 
villages  and  small  towns,  as  well  as  in  Jerusalem, 
where  there  was  a  'Gate  of  the  Essenes.'  The 
members  of  the  order  were  celibates,  living  in  com- 
munity houses  and  owning  nothing  as  individuals, 
but  having  everything  in  common.  They  are  ex- 
tolled for  their  piety,  their  industry,  which  was 
conlined  to  agricultural  pursuits,  the  simplicity 
of  their  food,  and  their  scrupulous  cleanliness. 
Further  characteristics  of  their  life  were  that  they 
had  no  slaves,  used  no  oil  for  the  purpose  of 
anointing,  dressed  in  white,  and  rigidly  prohibited 
the  use  of  oaths  except  on  the  admission  of  a  new 
member  to  the  order. 

The  order  was  held  together  by  the  strictest 
discipline.  Full  membership  was  granted  only 
after  a  novitiate  of  two  years,  and  then  upon  an 
oath  to  reveal  everything  to  the  members  and 
nothing  to  the  outside  world.  Offenders  against 
the  rules  of  the  order  were  punished  by  exclusion  ; 
and  as  they  were  still  held  bound  by  their  vows, 
they  were  unable  to  return  to  ordinary  life. 

What  makes  the  Essenes  'the  great  enigma  of 
Hebrew  history'  (Lightfoot,  CW.7  p.  82)  is  that,  while 
they  are  distinguished  by  exaggerated  adherence  to 
the  Jewish  Law  and  by  special  reverence  for  Moses 
as  lawgiver,  they  betray  at  the  same  time  certain 
ideas  and  practices  which  are  foreign  to  Judaism, 
and  seem  incompatible  with  its  spirit.  The  indica- 
tions of  incipient  dualism  which  maybe  found  in 
their  abstinence  from  marriage  and  iii  other  ascetic 
practices,  fmd  a  parallel  in  their  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality, wherein  they  agreed  with  the  Pharisees 
against  the  Sadducees  as  to  the  immortality  of  the 
Bum,  but  differed  from  the  Pharisees  in  denying 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.  And  they  deviated 
still  turther  from  orthodox  Judaism  in  the  practice 
pt  making  a  daily  prayer  to  the  sun  '  as  if  entreat- 
ing linn  to  rise,'  and  in  refraining  altogether  from 
animal  sacrifice.  It  followed  that  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  services  of  the  Temple.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  were  rigid  beyond  all  others  in 
their  observance  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  they  went 


beyond  the  Pharisees  in  their  absolute  determinism 
attirming  'that  fate  governs  all  things,  and  that 
nothing  befalls  men  but  what  is  according  to  its 
determination'  (Jos.  Ant.  xin.  v.  9). 

It  is  in  this  apparent  eclecticism' that  the  prob- 
lem  of  the  origin  of  Essenism  consists.  While  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  the  Jewish  foundation  on  which 
it  rests,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  overlook  the 
presence  of  foreign  elements.  The  source  of  these 
has  formed  the  subject  of  endless  discussion,  and 
has  been  found  by  various  writers  in  Parsisni  and 
Buddhism  (Hilgenfeld),  Parsism  (Lightfoot),  Syro- 
Palestinian  heathenism  (Lipsius),  and  Pythagorean- 
ism  (Zeller,  Keim).  But  all  attempts  to  demonstrate 
any  necessary  connexion  or  indubitable  channel  be- 
tween any  one  of  these  and  Essenism  have  failed. 
And  it  remains  either  to  assume  that  foreign  influ- 
ences had  percolated  unobserved,  or  to  suppose  that 
the  characteristic  phenomena  emerged  indepen- 
dently in  Persia,  Greece,  and  Palestine. 

The  Essenes  are  not  directly  referred  to  in  the 
NT ;  but  some  have  without  sufficient  reason 
claimed  John  the  Baptist,  and  even  Jesus,  as 
Essenes.  It  has  also  been  alleged  that  their 
influence  may  be  traced  within  the  circle  of  Chris- 
tian ideas  and  practices.  The  possible  relation  of 
Essenism  to  the  heresy  controverted  by  St.  Paul 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  has  been  discussed 
at  length  by  Bishop  Lightfoot  in  his  edition  of  the 
Epistle  (cf.  his  Galntktns6,  p.  322  fl'.),  and  also  by 
Klbpper,  Brief  an  die  Kolosser,  pp.  76-95. 

Literature.— Schiirer,  HJP  n.  ii.  188  fl.  (with  full  Bibliog- 
raphy); Bouaset,  Die  Religion  des  Judentums,  pp.  431-443; 
artt.  'Essenes'  in  Hastings'  DD  (by  Convbeare) and  in  Eneyc. 
B'M.  (by  A.  Jiilicher),  and  'Essener'  in  PRE*  (by  Uhlhorn). 

C.  Anderson  Scott. 

ETERNAL  FIRE.— An  expression  twice  used  by 
Christ  in  reference  to  the  future  punishment  of  the 
wicked.  In  Mt  IS8  pXydijvat  eis  rb  trvp  rb  alumov 
stands  in  contrast  to  elo-f\detv  eis  tijv  fafy  ;  and  from 
Mt  25"  we  learn  that  this  eternal  fire,  into  which 
the  wicked  are  to  be  cast,  was  prepared  not  for 
them  but  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  These  are 
the  only  passages  in  which  the  expression  is  found 
in  the  Gospels ;  but  equivalent  terms  occur.  In  Mt 
18s  the  eternal  fire  is  identified  with  the  fire  of 
Gehenna ;  and  in  2546  we  have  kAaoitis  aUbvtos.  In 
Mt  31-  and  Mk  9"  it  is  the  unquenchable  fire 
(do-fieo-rov),  and  in  Mk  948  Gehenna  is  the  place  of 
punishment  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  K&i  rb 
irvp  oil  trfiivvvra.1.  The  wicked  after  their  separation 
from  the  righteous  (Mt  13,,--5U)  are  to  be  cast  into  a 
furnace  (KA.fi.ivos)  of  lire. 

A  brief  account  of  the  origin  of  this  phraseology  will  throw 
light  on  its  meaning.  The  idea  of  punishment  by  fire  comes 
from  the  OT.  The  destruction  by  fire  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
supplied  the  typical  example,  and  it  is  frequently  referred  to  as 
such  (Dt  292',  Is  19  13'9,  jer  49™,  Am  4»,  Wis  107,  3  Mac  2>; 
cf.  such  well-known  NT  passages  as  Jude  ?).  A  similar  judg- 
ment is  spoken  against  Edom  (Is  34»- 10,  where  it  is  said  that 
the  fire  is  eternal  and  will  not  be  quenched).  In  Am  1.  2,  Damas- 
cus, Gaza,  etc.,  are  threatened  with  the  fire  penalty.  See  for 
other  examples  of  the  unquenchable  fire,  2  K  22",  Is  V>',  Jer  i* 
2112,  Ezk  20-"-  «J,  Am  56.  The  '  everlasting  burnings '  of  I*  33'* 
refer,  like  the  preceding,  to  temporal  judgments.  But  there 
are  passages  which  at  least  suggest  the  extension  of  the  idea 
and  its  imagery  to  the  future  world.  According  to  Dt  32^ the 
fire  of  Jehovah's  anger  reaches  down  to  Sheol.  Cheyne  finds  in 
Is  50"  and  GO2*  a  reference  to  the  punishment  of  souls  in  the 
underworld  :  but  Salmond  and  A.  B.  Davidson  see  in  the  latter 
passage  onlv  the  description  of  a  present-world  penalty :  and 
this  seems  the  more  natural  interpretation.  This  passage  seems 
to  have  suggested  the  later  Jewish  belief  regarding :  eternal 
punishment,  for  certain  expressions  in  it  are  used  in  this  sense 
in  the  Anocrvphal  writings  (e.ij.  Jth  10",  Sir  7")  and  by  Christ 
{Mk  9«),  The  scene  of  this  judgment  is,  in  all  prol ability,  me 
Vallev  of  Hinnom,  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  a  place  accursed  on 
account  of  its  Molech  sacrifices ;-  and  the  fires  which  were  kept 
burning,  through  which  the  victims  passed,  would  reatmy 
suggest  the  idea  of  Gehenna  and  its  eternal  fire.* 


*  Kimchi's  statement,  that  a  fire  was  kept  constantly  burning 
in  Hinnom  to  co.isume  the  offal  and  the  dead  hodies  which™*f 
thrown  into  it,  comes  too  late  (*.d.  1200)  to  be  accepted  witwmi 
evidence. 
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In  the  Apocryphal  writings  the  fire  penalty  is  extended  with- 
out resi-rve  to  the  future  world,  and  in  a  greatly  intensified 
form.  Most  of  the  writers  have  ceased  to  expect  an  equitable 
distribution  of  rewards  and  penalties  in  this  life :  their  hopes 
are  fixed  on  the  future;  and  they,  therefore,  transfer  the  OT 
imagery  of  retribution  to  ttie  life  after  death.  The  Book  of 
Enoch  is  the  great  storehouse  of  teaching  on  thi3  subject.  For 
the  impure  angels  and  the  faithless  angelic  rulers  an  abyss  of 
fire  is  prepared,  in  which,  after  the  judgment,  they  will  hu 
tortured  for  ever  (10**  ^  18"  *2l7.  id  546  9^4  23).  j<or  human 
offenders,  a  fiery  abyss  is  opened  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Temple  (90"*- -7);  this  is  Gehenna.  Thev  descend  into  'the 
flame  of  the  pain  of  Sheol'  (63">),  or  into  the  'burning  fire  of 
Sheol'(1037-8).  Thus  it  appears  that  the  NT  'eternal  Are'  of 
Gehenna  is  anticipated  in  this  book:  the  onlv  difference  being 
that,  while  in  the  NT  the  tire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels  is  identified  with  that  into  which  wicked  men  are  cast 
in  the  Book  of  Enoch  they  are  always  distinguished.  ' 

Two  questions  arise  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
eternal  tire.  Is  it  material ';  And  in  what  sense 
is  it  eternal  ? 

(1)  In  many  OT  passages,  even  where  it  is  said 
that  the  fire  is  unquenchable,  and  will  burn  for 
ever,  material  fire  is  undoubtedly  meant,  for  tire  is 
one  of  the  physical  agents  which  God  commonly 
employs  in  His  temporal  judgments,  and  its  burning 
for  ever  must  refer  to  the  lasting  destruction  which 
it  effects.  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  and  Edom  are  given 
as  examples  of  places  on  which  the  doom  of  eternal 
tire  fell,  and  they  still  bear  its  proof-marks.  But 
in  other  passages  the  literal  sense  cannot  be  main- 
tained, as,  e.g.,  where  God's  anger  or  jealousy  and 
man's  wickedness  are  said  to  burn  like  tire.  Nov 
can  it  be  allowed  in  passages  like  Is66-4  if  Chey lie's 
interpretation  is  accepted  ;  since  undying  worms, 
preying  on  souls  or  bodies  that  are  being  con- 
sumed by  unquenchable  tire,  is  an  impossible  idea. 
In  the  NT,  as  we  have  seen,  Christ  drew  largely 
on  OT  imagery  in  speaking  of  the  'last  things.' 
IJut  the  whole  drift  of  His  interpretation  of  pro- 
phetic language  is  at  variance  with  the  literal 
sense  of  the  lire  penalty.  What  He  gives  in  His 
eschatological  teaching  is  not  a  dogmatic  but  an 
imaginative  presentation  of  the  truth ;  and  the 
imagery  He  employs  belongs,  not  to  the  substance, 
but  to  the  form  of  His  thought.  The  prophet, 
like  the  poet  and  the  artist,  must  present  the 
future  in  terms  and  forms  borrowed  from  present 
experience,  and  the  underlying  truth  must  be 
spiritually  discerned.  If,  as  Christ  tells  us,  the 
eternal  tire  was  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels,  it  cannot  be  material  fire ;  for  spirits  can- 
not undergo  physical  torture.* 

Death  by  fire  was  the  severest  penalty  under 
the  Jewish  law,  and  as  it  was  inflicted  only  for 
the  most  shameful  sins  (Lv  20u  219,  Jos  72,1),  a 
peculiar  infamy  was  associated  with  it.  Christ, 
therefore,  when  He  employed  this  imagery  in  speak- 
ing of  the  doom  of  the  wicked,  intended  to  warn 
men  that  God  has  attached  a  terrible  retribution 
to  sin.  At  the  very  least  it  signifies  an  ordeal  of 
suffering  analogous' to  that  which  tire  causes  in  the 
living  tissues.  To  the  question,  How  will  the 
suffering  be  caused  ?  Scripture  gives  only  the 
figurative  answer,  'as  by  lire.'  Bp.  Butler  (Anal. 
pt.  ii.  ch.  v.)  thought  that  it  might  come  in  the 
way  of  natural  consequence,  without  any  direct 
inttiction  on  the  part  of  God.  Sin,  which  yields 
pleasure  here,  becomes  misery  there  without  chang- 
ing its  nature,  through  the  natural  working  of 
moral  law.  The  agony  of  remorse,  which  some- 
times overwhelms  the  sinner  in  this  life,  has  been 

"Yet  the  contrary  has  been  maintained  on  high  authority. 
Augustine  held  that'the  fire  was  material,  and  that  spirits  may 
he  tortured  bv  it,  since  it  is  alwavs  the  mind  and  not  the  body 
that  suffers,  even  when  the  pain  originates  in  the  body.  He 
also  suggests  that  devils  mav  have  bodies  made  of  air,  like 
what  strikes  us  when  the  wind  blows,  and  thus  he  liable  to 
suffering  from  fire'  (de  Cioit.  xxi.  ■'.,  0,  10).  Th.  Aquinas  held 
that  the  fire  is  material  (Sttmma  Th,;,l.  pt.  in.  supplmt.  Ixx.  .1). 
And  in  our  own  dav  Ed.  White  inclines  to  the  view  that  the 
wicked  hefore  extinction  will  be  punished  by  material  fire  (Lije 
in  Christ,  p.  352). 


regarded  as  <*  foretaste  of  the  eternal  lire.  The 
/>«>,„  damnt,  or  the  consciousness  of  being  for  ever 
cutoff  from  the  sight  of  God,  the  only  satisfying 
good,  will  be,  it  has  been  said,  intense  suffering  as 
by  hre,  when  the  distractions  of  the  world  have 
ceased  to  dazzle.  An.l  these  will,  doubtless  be 
elements  in  the  retribution.  But  if  this  were  all 
a  possible  consequence  would  be  that  the  penalty 
would  fall  most  lightly  .m  the  most  degraded.  A 
soul  that  can  be  made  miserable  through  remorse 
or  the  conscious  loss  of  God's  presence,  has  not 
reached  the  lowest  stage  of  hardening;  while  ex- 
perience tells  us  that  those  who  have  reached  this 
stage  are  least  liable  to  sutl'ering  from  such  a 
source.  In  them  remorse  can  be  aw;ikened,  not 
by  the  pa-mi  ffrtmni,  but  by  suffering  externally 
caused.  And  the  language  of  the  NT  suggests  that 
in  the  future  world  an  environment  is  prepared, 
with  its  appropriate  agencies  and  influences,  for 
the  punishment  of  those  who  are  morally  and 
spiritually  dead.  Sucli  expressions  as  'Depart 
into  the  eternal  fire,'  'shall  be  east  into  the  lake 
of  tire,'  etc.,  clearly  presuppose  such  an  environ- 
ment, one  in  which  the  least  worthy  shall  sutler 
the  most,  'be  beaten  with  many  stripes.' 

(2)  IVky  is  the  fire  called  eternal  .'—In  Mt  2541"48 
the  adjective  aitLvios  is  used  with  reference  to  '  the 
fire,'  '  punishment,'  and  'the  life,'  and  no  satisfying 
reason  has  been  given  for  saying  that,  as  regards 
the  tirst  two,  it  means  'time  limited,'  and,  as 
regards  the  last,  'time  unlimited.'  If  Christ's 
purpose  bad  been  to  call  attention  to  the  duration 
of  each,  then  'endlessness'  is  the  idea  emphasized. 
But,  except  where  this  word  or  its  Hebrew  equi- 
valent is  applied  to  objects  that,  for  the  nonce, 
are  invested  with  a  2««si-eternity  (Lv  317,  Gn  17a 
4!)'-*),  it  takes  us  into  a,  sphere  ot  being  to  which 
time  measurements  are  inapplicable,  and  in  which 
objects  are  presented  in  their  relation  to  some 
eternal  aspect  of  the  Divine  nature.  Thus  eternal 
life  does  not  mean  natural  life  prolonged  to  in- 
linity  ;  such  a  life  might  be  lived  without  any  ex- 
perience of  the  eternal  life,  which  signifies  life  in 
fellowship  with,  or  that  partakes  in,  the  eternal 
life  of  God.  God's  relation  to  believers  is  such  that, 
between  them  and  Him  there  is  a  community  of 
life.  Eternal  fire,  on  the  other  band,  figuratively 
expresses  the  truth  that,  God's  nature  being  what 
it  is,  there  must  be,  under  any  economy  over 
which  He  presides,  a  provision  for  the  adequate 
punishment  of  sin.  The  eternal  tire  is  such  a  pro- 
vision, and,  being  eternal,  it  can  be  no  mere  tem- 
porary contrivance  for  tiding  over  an  emergency, 
but  must  be  the  retributive  aspect  of  the  Divine 
holiness.  God  is,  was,  and  ever  shall  be  a  consum- 
ing fire  in  relation  to  sin  unrepented  of  ;  this  is  His 
unchanging  and  unchangeable  attitude.  Some  of 
the  OT  saints  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to 
bondage  through  fear  of  death,  for  to  them  Sheol 
(Is  38)  was  a  place  where  all  life  in  fellowship  with 
God  was  lost.  But  suppose  that  their  worst  fears 
had  been  realized,  it  would  still  have  been  true 
that  they  had  had  a  passing  experience  of  the  life 
eternal.  And  similarly  if,  after  ages  of  suffering, 
the  wicked  were  to  cease  to  be,  it  would,  none  the 
less,  be  true  of  them  that  they  had  been  cast  into 
the  eternal  tire.  In  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Edom,  etc., 
we  have  examples  of  what  is  meant  by  'suffering 
the  doom  of  eternal  tire ' ;  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  ever  since  the  fire  destroyed  the  cities  their 
inhabitants  have  been  enduring  its  pains.  Eternal 
tire  may  or  may  not  mean  everlasting  suffering  in 
it  (>cc  artt.  Etekxal  Punishment  and  Retribu- 
tion). 

Literaturk. — Origen,  de  Princip.  11.  x.  4-S,  c.  Celt.  iv.  13,  v.  15  ; 
Lactantius,  Inst,  vn,  21,  26;  Augustine,  de  Ci>\  bk.  xxi.,  Ench. 
c\i.-cxiv.,  de,  (ii^t.  Pelag.  10,  11 ;  T.  Burnet,  Concmting  the 
State  of  Departed  Souls,   1738 ;   Matt.   Horbery,  Duration  of 
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Future  Punishment,  1744;  J.  Apr  Beet,  The  Last  Things^ 
ft.  H.  Charles,  The  Book  of  Enoch,  also  Critical  History  of  the 
Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life  ;  J.  L.  Clarke,  The  Eternal  Saviour 
Jtuhte ;  H.  Constable,  Duration  of  Future  Punishment ;  J.  Fyfe, 
T/te  Hereafter;  P.  W.  Farrar,  Eternal  Hope,  and  Mercy  and 
Judgment ;  Salniond,  Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality  \  H.  N. 
Oxenham,  Catholic  Eschatology  ;  E.  B.  Pusev,  What  is  of  Faith 
as  to  Everlasting  Punishment ! ;  Ed.  White,  Lije  m  Christ. 
See  also  Literature  at  end  of  art.  Retribution. 

A.  BlSSET. 

ETERNAL  LIFE.— This  phrase  occurs  more  than 
forty  times  in  the  New  Testament.  In  many  pas- 
sages it  denotes  primarily  a  present  possession  or 
actual  experience  of  the  Christian  believer,  while 
in  others  it  clearly  contemplates  a  blessed  life  to 
come,  conceived  as  a  promised  inheritance.  The 
Greek  expressions  are  far}  aiuVtos,  y  aiumos  fwi}  (Jn 
173,  1  Ti  61-),  v  fwij  77  aldnnot  (1  Jn  l2).  The  word 
'  life,'  or  '  the  life'  (fwi),  y  fry),  without  the  quali- 
fying adjective  '  eternal,'  is  often  employed  in  the 
same  general  meaning. 

There  are  passages  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  in 
which  the  phrase  'eternal  life'  is  used  synony- 
mously and  interchangeably  with  '  the  kingdom 
of  God'  (Mk  9-15-47,  Mt  7"-21).  The  Kingdom  of 
heaven  and  the  life  eternal  are  very  closely  related 
in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  Compare  also  the  sug- 
gestive language  of  Ro  517  'shall  reign  in  life 
through  Jesus  Christ.'  But  it  is  especially  in  the 
writings  of  St.  John  that  we  find  'eternal  life' 
presented  as  a  heavenly  boon  which  may  become 
the  actual  possession  of  believers  in  the  present 
life.  God  Himself  is  the  source  of  all  life,  and  '  as 
th  *  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  even  so  gave  he  to 
the  Sun  also  to  have  life  in  himself  (Jn  5-").  In 
the  Word  'which  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us'  there  was  a  visible  manifestation  of  the  life 
eternal:  'In  liim  was  life;  and  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men  '  (I4) ;  so  that  He  Himself  declares,  '  I 
am  the  way,  ami  the  truth,  and  the  life'  (146).  In 
accord  with  these  statements  the  very  life  of  God 
is  conceived  as  begotten  in  the  believer  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  so  that  he  is  '  born  anew,'  '  born  from 
above'  (3a"J).  Thus  begotten  of  God,  the  children 
of  God  become  distinctly  manifest,  and  God's 
'seed  abideth  in  them'  (1  Jn  3a- 10).  That  is,  in 
these  Divinely  begotten  children  of  God  there 
abides  the  imperishable  germ  {atrip p.a)  of  life  from 
above,  the  eternal  kind  of  life  which  the  twice 
born  possess  in  common  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  Hence  it  is  that  the  believer  '  hath  eternal 
life '  as  an  actual  possession  (Jn  3s6).  He  '  hath 
passed  out  of  death  into  life'  (Jn  5-\  1  Jn  311). 

In  Jn  173  we  read  what  has  to  some  extent  the 
manner  of  a  definition  :  '  This  is  life  eternal,  that 
(tva)  they  should  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and 
him  whom  thou  didst  send,  even  Jesus  Christ.' 
So  far  as  this  text  furnishes  a  definition,  it  seems 
clearly  to  imply  that  'eternal  life'  consists  in  such 
a  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Christ  as  involves  a 
personal  experience  of  vital  fellowship.  It  carries 
with  it  the  love  and  obedience  which,  according 
to  Jn  1423,  bring  the  Father  and  the  Son  into  the 
believer's  inmost  life,  so  that  they  '  make  their 
abode  with  him.'  In  view  of  the  use  of  tva  in  4M 
15'-  183!h  we  need  not  refine  so  far  as  (with  Westeott 
on  this  passage)  to  maintain  that  the  connective 
here  retains  its  telic  force  and  indicates  an  aim 
and  an  end,  a  struggle  after  increasing  knowledge 
rather  than  the  attainment  of  a  knowledge  already 
in  possesion.  But  it  should  not  be  supposed  that 
any  present  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Christ  is 
inconsistent  with  incalculable  future  increase. 
While  the  essence  of  this  Divine  life  consists  in 
the  know  edge  of  the  only  true  God  and  His 
anointed  Son  such  knowledge  is  not  the  whole 
of  eternal  life,  for  other  ideals  with  their  addi- 
tional content  are  also  set  before  us  in  the  teaching 
of  thnst  and  of  His  Apostles.  Whatever  else  is 
true  touching  this  saving  knowledge  of  the  true 


God,  its  present  possession  is  one  of  the  great 
realities  in  the  personal  experience  of  the  believer. 
In  1  Jn  511-'3  the  gift  and  actual  possession  of  this 
eternal  kind  of  heavenly  life  are  made  emphatic : 
'  God  gave  unto  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in 
his  Son.  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  the  life  ;  he 
that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God.  hath  not  the  life  ' 
This  language  is  incompatible  with  the  thought 
that  the  '  eternal  life '  spoken  of  is  merely  a  pro- 
mise, a,  hope  or  an  expectation  of  such  life  in  a 
future  state,  as  some  of  the  older  expositors  main- 
tained. 

This  heavenly  kind  of  life  in  Christ,  conceived  as 
a  present  experience  of  salvation,  is  further  con- 
firmed and  illustrated  by  what  Jesus  said  of  Him- 
self as  'the  bread  of  life'  and  the  giver  of  the 
water  that  springs  up  into  eternal  life.  We  have, 
no  doubt,  the  enigmatical  words  of  profound  mysti- 
cism in  Jn  63508.  Jesus  declares  that  He  is  '  the 
bread  of  life,'  which  '  giveth  life  unto  the  world.' 
'  I  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down  out  of 
heaven  :  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  lie  shall  live 
for  ever :  yea,  and  the  bread  which  I  will  give  is 
my  flesh,  for  the  life  of  the  world.'  'Except  ye 
eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man  and  drink  his  blood, 
ye  have  not  life  in  yourselves.  He  that  eateth  my 
flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal  life :  and 

1  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.'  '  He  that 
eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  abideth  in 
me,  and  I  in  him.'  '  He  that  eateth  me  shall  live 
because  of  me.'  '  He  that  eateth  this  bread  shall 
live  for  ever.'  These  emphatic  repetitions  of  state- 
ment would  seem  to  put  it  beyond  all  question 
that  their  author  meant  to  teach  that  the  Son  of 
God,  sent  by  the  living  Father,  '  Jives  because  of 
the  Father,'  and  imparts  the  eternal  life  of  the 
Father  to  every  one  who  believes  in  Him,  Of  this 
living  bread  the  believer  now  partakes,  and  '  hath 
eternal  life'  (vv.47*54).  This  life  also  is  conceived 
as  attaining  a  certain  goal,  or  receiving  a  definite 
consummation  'at  the  last  day.'  For  it  is  a  per- 
manent possession,  and  of  a  nature  to  advance 
from  strength  to  strength  and  from  glory  to  glory. 
The  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  the 
Son  of  Man  have  been  thought  by  some  expositors 
to  refer  to  the  partaking  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  but 
such  a  reference  to  an  institution  not  yet  estab- 
lished, and  utterly  unknown  to  His  Jewish  oppo- 
nents, would  have  been  strangely  irrelevant.  The 
life  eternal  into  which  the  believer  enters  involves, 
as  matter  of  course,  all  due  allowance  for  Divinely 
appointed  conditions,  aids,  provisions  and  means  of 
nourishing  the  life  itself  ;  but  to  exalt  these  unduly 
is  to  divert  the  thought  from  the  more  central  and 
profound  mystic  conception  of  Christ  Himself  as 
the  life  of  the  world.  So  the  remarkable  sayings 
of  Jesus  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  recorded 
in  Jn  6s-'as,  are  but  another  form  and  a  mystic 
expression  of  His  emphatic  declaration  in  5L'4  'He 
that  heareth  my  word,  and  believeth  him  that  sent 
me,  hath  eternal  life,  and  cometh  not  into  judg- 
ment, but  hath  passed  out  of  death  into  life.' 

The  exact  meaning  of  the  word  'eternal,'  when 
used  to  qualify  '  the  life,'  is  best  understood  when 
the  life  is  conceived  as  issuing  from  the  eternal 
Father,  and  so  partaking  of  His  Divine  nature  (cf. 

2  P  1*).  Having  life  in  Himself,  and  giving  to  His 
Son  to  have  life  in  Himself  (Jn52(i),  He  imparts  the 
same  life  to  all  who  believe  in  the  Son;  and  that 
life  is  in  its  nature  eternal  as  God  Himself.  It  ia 
an  eternal  kind  of  life  which  belongs  to  the  unseen 
and  imperishable  things  (cf.  2  Co  418).  In  the 
Johannine  writings  the  word  '  life '  or  '  the  lire, 
and  the  phrase  'eternal  life,'  are  used  interchange- 
ably. The  latter  is  the  moi'e  frequent  form  of 
expression,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  writer  often 
employs  '  the  life'  in  the  same  sense.     This  life  is 
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spoken  of  in  contrast  with  '  death  '  and  '  perishing  ' 
I  lie  believer  '  shall  not  perish,  but  have  etenial 
life'{3lB),  'hath  passed  out  of  the  death  into  the 
life  (534),  'shall  never  see  death,'  nor  'taste  of 
death '  {8SI- 52),  '  shall  never  perish '  (1U28).  He  who 
has  not  the  life  is  in  a  condition  of  spiritual  death 
and  must  perish  unless  he  receive  the  life  of  God' 
the  eternal  kind  of  life,  which  has  been  manifested 
in  Christ.  In  these  and  other  similar  passages  life 
and  death  are  not  to  be  understood  as  identical  in 
meaning  with  existence  and  non-existence.  The 
person  who  has  passed  out  of  death  into  life  had 
existence  before  the  new  life  came,  and  such  exist- 
ence, in  estrangement  from  God  and  in  disobedi- 
ence of  the  gospel,  may  be  perpetuated  in  '  eternal 
destruction  from  the  face  of  the  Lord'  (2  Th  lu). 
So  the  'death,'  which  those  who  'perish'  taste, 
need  not  be  understood  as  annihilation,  or  utter 
extinction  of  being.  As  '  the  death '  is  a  condition 
of  moral  and  spiritual  destitution  in  which  one  has 
no  fellowship  with  God,  so  '  the  life'  is  the  blessed 
experience  of  fellowship  and  union  with  Christ  as 
vital  as  that  of  the  branch  and  the  vine.  And 
this  participation  in  the  very  nature  of  the  Eternal 
God  is  the  essence  of  the  '  life  eternal.' 

In  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  we  also  find  a  mystic 
element  in  which  we  note  the  concept  of  eternal 
life  as  a  present  possession.  The  exhortation  to 
'lay  hold  on  the  life  eternal,'  and  the  designation 
of  it  as  'the  life  which  is  life  indeed'  (tj  fiirws  jwjj, 
1  Ti  612- 19),  may  refer  either  to  the  present  or  the 
future;  but  when  the  Apjstle  speaks  of  believers 
as  made  alive  and  risen  with  Christ,  and  sitting 
witli  Him  in  the  heavenlies  (Eph  25,{i),  he  implies 
a  fruition  that  was  already  realized.  It  involved 
a  positive  experience  like  that  in  which  '  the  law 
of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  made  him 
free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  of  death'  (Ro  83). 
He  also  has  a  wonderful  appreciation  of  the 
heavenly  illumination  which  '  shined  in  our  hearts 
to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ'  (2  Co  4C).  this 
surpassing  light  is  conceived  by  the  Apostle  as  a 
product  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  a  reflexion 
of  the  glory  of  Christ  as  seen  in  the  mirror  of  His 
gospel.  In  that  mirror  the  believer  beholds  the 
glory  of  his  Lord  reflected,  and  by  the  power  of 
the  heavenly  vision  he  is  '  transformed  into  the 
same  image '  (2  Co  317- 1S).  The  Johannine  doctrine 
of  '  passing  out  of  death  into  life '  is  conceived  by 
St.  Paul  as  a  dying  unto  sin  and  being  made  alive 
unto  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  believer  is  '  alive 
from  the  dead'  and  'walks  in  newness  of  life'  (Ro 
61-13).  He  has  been  '  crucified  with  Christ :  and  it 
is  no  longer  I  that  live,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me  ; 
and  that  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  in 
faith,  which  is  in  the  Son  of  God '  (Gal  2*).  And 
so  in  Pauline  thought  the  spiritual  life  of  faith, 
enjoyed  in  fellowship  with  God  and  Christ,  is  a 
'life  hid  with  Christ  in  God'  (Col  33),  and  'the 
free  gift  of  God'  (Ro  623).  This  conception  is  in 
essential  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  St.  John. 
Eternal  life  is  in  its  inmost  nature  the  free,  pure, 
permanent  spiritual  life  of  Christlikeness.  It  is  a 
present  possession,  a  glorious  reality,  a  steadfast- 
ness of  conscious  living  fellowship  with  the  Eternal 
Father,  and  with  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ. 

But  in  all  the  Gospels  and  in  the  Epistles  we 
also  find  eternal   life   contemplated   as  a  future 

glorious  inheritance  of  the  saints.  In  St.  John's 
lospel  the  'eternal  life 'which  the  believer  now 
'hath'  is  destined  to  attain  a  glorious  consumma- 
tion in  the  resurrection  'at  the  last  day'  (540-54). 
For  Jesus  is  Himself  the  resurrection  as  well  as 
the  life,  and  declares:  '  He  that  believeth  on  me, 
though  he  die,  yet  shall  he  live;  and  whosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  on  me  shall  never  die'  (ll2!1-2f>). 
Such  a  life  must  needs  abide  in  eternal  permanence. 
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Jesus  spoke  of  'the  water  of  life'  which  becomes 
n  him  who  drinks  lt  '  a  fountain  of  water  spra- 
ng up  into  e  ernal  life-  (4U).  He  spoke  of  food 
Mvlncliabulethunto  life  eternal,' and  of  'gather- 
ing fruit  unto  life  eternal'  <4*  6*).  In  III  the 
Gospels  He  is  represented  as  Caching  that '  he  that 
loveth  [or  unlet!,  so  Synopt.]  hi*  soul  loseth  it; 
and  he  that  hateth  [or  loseth]  Ms  soul  in  this  world 
shall  keep  it  nnio  life  eternal.'  We  read  in  Mk 
10*. jo  'There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or 
brethren,  .  or  lands,  for  my  sake  and  for  the 
gospels  sake,  but  he  shall  receive  a  hundredfold 
now  in  tins  time,  .  .  and  in  the  age  to  come  life 
eternal  (cf.  Alt  19"u  and  Lk  18-'J-  M).  These  Gospels 
also  speak  of  eternal  life  as  an  inheritance  to  be 
received  at  a  future  day  (Mt  1010,  Mk  1017,  Lk  102B 
181B).  Such  contrast  of  'this  time,'  'this  world' 
'on  the  earth'  with  'the  age  to  come,'  and  'in 
heaven,'  implies  possessions  in  some  other  age  or 
world  beyond  the  present.  In  the  picture  of  the 
Judgment  (Mt  So81-"),  the  righteous  who  go  'into 
eternal  life'  are  said  to  '  inherit  the  kingdom  pre- 
pared for  them  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,' 
and  to  enter  into  the  joy  and  glory  of  the  Kin" 
Himself. 

This  idea  of  eternal  life  as  a  glorious  future  in- 
heritance finds  also  frequent  expression  in  the 
Epistles.  Those  who  '  by  patience  in  well-doing 
seek  for  glory  and  honour  and  immortality '  shall 
receive  eternal  life  as  a  reward  of  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God  (Ro  27).  All  who  are  made  free 
from  sin  and  become  servants  of  God  '  have  their 
fruit  unto  sanctiiication,  and  the  end  life  eternal' 
(Ro  5-1  6'--).  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (I14  915) 
we  read  of  '  them  that  shall  inherit  salvation,'  and 
of  them  that  '  receive  the  promise  of  the  eternal 
inheritance.'  In  1  P  l4  the  writer  tells  his  readers 
that  God  has  begotten  them  unto  a,  living  hope, 
'  unto  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  and  undetiled, 
and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  for  them  in 
heaven.'  According  to  all  these  scriptures,  eternal 
life  is  begotten  in  the  Christian  believer  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God,  and  is  to  be  perpetuated 
through  the  ages  of  ages.  It  is  eternal  in  quality 
as  being  a  participation  in  the  Divine  nature  of  the 
Eternal  One,  and  eternal  in  duration  as  continuing 
for  ever  and  ever.  It  is  a  possession  of  manifold 
fulness,  and  is  conditioned  in  a  character  of  god- 
likeness,  which  '  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now 
is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come'  (1  Ti  48).  There 
can  be  no  living  this  life  apart  from  God,  for  it  is 
begotten  in  the  soul  by  a  heavenly  birth,  and  must 
be  continually  nourished  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Such  vital  union  with  the  eternal  Spirit  brings  un- 
speakable blessedness  in  this  life  and  in  this  world  ; 
but  it  is  as  permanent  and  abiding  as  the  nature 
of  God,  and  is  therefore  appropriately  called  an 
incorruptible  inheritance.  Each  individual  life, 
whose  'fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ'  (1  Jn  Is),  is  conceived  as  con- 
tinuing eternally  in  that  heavenly  fellowship.  In 
this  age  and  that  which  is  to  come,  in  this  world 
and  in  any  other,  on  the  earth  or  in  the  heavens, 
the  child  of  God  abides  in  eternal  life. 

See  art.  Eschatology  ii.  2,  and  so  far  as  this  sub- 
ject relates  to  the  Future  State,  artt.  Heaven, 
Immortality,  Rksurkkction. 
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M.  8.  Terry. 

ETERNAL  PUNISHMENT.— RV  of  Mt  2540  («s 
Kb\a<riv  alwvtov).  The  AV  here  and  in  26  other 
passages  has  'everlasting.'  The  adjective  alwviot 
occurs  70  times  in  the  NT  (1  Ti  u19  omitted  in  RV), 
and  in  the  RV,  with  one  exception  (Philem13),  is 
uniformly  rendered  'eternal.'  This  is  a  distinct 
gain,  as  it  leaves  the  exact  significance  to  be  deter- 
mined by  use.  Three  passages  should  be  examined : 
'Through  times  eternal'  (Ro  1625) ;  'before  times 
eternal '  {2  Ti  l'J,  Tit  l2) ;  in  these  uses  it  is  clear 
that  'eternal'  and  'everlasting'  are  not  inter- 
changeable. This  agrees  with  the  LXX,  in  which 
aldirios  is  used  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
Judaism  which  are  clone  away  in  Christianity  (Ex 
1224  299  4015,  Nu  1819  and  others).  The  suggested 
use  of  ',-eonian'  has  failed  to  find  approval  not- 
withstanding its  advantages,  and  'age-long'  is 
inept. 

tor  NT  thought  the  use  of  the  term  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  should  be  studied.  Excluding 
parallel  passages,  'eternal  life'  is  found  21  times 
in  the  Gospels,  and  of  these  17  are  in  John.  In 
this  Gospel,  as  also  in  1  Jn.,  the  notions  of  succes- 
sion and  duration  are  eliminated,  and  'eternal' 
becomes  almost  synonymous  with  '  Divine.'  '  It  is 
not  an  endless  duration  of  being  in  time,  but  being 
of  which  time  is  not  a  measure'  (Westcott,  see 
Additional  note  on  1  Jn  5-11).    See  Eternal  Life. 

In  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  to  '  enter  into  life '  and 
to  'enter  into  the  kingdom 'are  used  interchange- 
ably (cf.  Mt  19W-  "  witli  -\  Mk  i)45  with  47,  Mt  25** 
'  inherit  the  kingdom,'  and  v.40  '  unto  eternal  life  '). 
In  the  Fourth  Gospel  'eternal  life'  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  'the  kingdom  of  heaven'  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  (cf.  Jn  33- 5,  where  'the  kingdom  of  God' 
occurs,  with  v.15).  This  suggests  a  very  compre- 
hensive and  definite  idea.  '  Eternal  life '  is  the  life 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  forgiveness,  righteousness, 
salvation,  blessing,  whatever  that  life  is  declared 
to  be  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  '  Eternal  punish- 
ment' is  the  antithesis  of  'eternal  life,'  the  penal- 
ties upon  all  unrighteousness  inseparably  bound 
up  with  the  Kingdom,  and  which,  in  His  new 
teaching  of  the  Kingdom,  Jesus  plainly  sets  forth. 
As  a  working  principle,  then,  'eternal'  may  be 
accepted  as  descriptive  of  things  belonging  to, 
essentially  bound  up  with,  the  Kingdom,  and  is 
almost  the  equivalent  of  '  Messianic,'  in  the  Chris- 
tian, as  opposed  to  the  merely  Jewish  significance 
of  the  term,  'that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  that  believing  ye 
may  have  life  in  his  name'  (Jn  2031).  These  deeper 
meanings  of  eu'wMos  in  the  NT  should  serve  to 
remove  the  question  of  the  time  element  in  future 
punishment  from  the  unsatisfactory  basis  of  mere 
verbal  interpretations. 

In  collating  the  teaching  of  the  Gospels,  full  em- 
phasis must  be  given  to  the  following  postulates : 
1.  The  certainty  of  retribution  is  inseparably  bound 
up  with  the  revelation  of  Jesus  as  to  the  will  and 
chftmrfcr  of  God.  The  Father  who  'seeth  in 
secret  and  rewards  unobtrusive  righteousness  (Mt 
b  ■)  w]ll  render  to  the  unrighteous  the  due  reward 
(Mt  7M  Iff*  1236  15la  186-  M   Lk  187 
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urgency  of  the  call  to  repentance  (Mt  41'),  and  to 
the  obedience  of  righteousness  as  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  and,  at  any  cost,  to  '  crucify  the  flesh ' 
Mhich  prompts  to  sin  (Mt  5*>- 3*  188-  9).  In  this 
wil h%i  i  HlV*^  with  the  Prophets  of  old  and 
Ik  V-i  T.t0f  «'«*.  <•«*«.  Jolinthe  Baptist  (of. 
npv«.  J"   i         rrelatlon  of  the  all-perfect  Father 

of  ienaltv  f„? f  ^hteorness'  and  to  the  certainty 
ot  penalty  for  all  unrighteousness. 


2.  The  characteristic  teaching  of  Jesus  as  to  the 
penalties  of  sin  is  bound  up  with  His  gospel  of  the 
Kingdom.— The  incomparable  worth  of  the  King- 
dom, as  the  richest  'treasure,'  and  'pearl  of  great 
price'  (Mt  1344-45),  and  the  supreme  quest  of  it  as 
the  first  duty  and  sovereign  wisdom  of  life  (Mt  6s3), 
have,  as  their  converse,  the  incomparable  loss  which 
the  rejection  of  the  gospel  must  inevitably  entail. 
This  is  the  supreme  penalty— exclusion  irom  the 
Kingdom,  to  be  cast  into  the  '  outer  darkness '  I  Mt 
8i2  22"  25s"),  denied  by  the  Lord  (Mt  72a  10»  2513, 
Lk  1323'27),  shut  out  from  the  glad  presence  of  the 
King  (Mt  2541).  The  use  of  the  figures  '  weeping 
and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth'  in  the  sentence 
of  exclusion  clearly  indicates  that  remorse  is  one 
element  in  future  retribution  (cf.  Lk  1635  '  Son 
remember'). 

3.  The  hearing  of  the  gospel  adds  to  human 
responsibility,  and  increases  the  severity  of  the 
inevitable  penalty  of  disobedience. — This  is  the 
burden  of  much  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  Light 
is  come  into  the  world,  and  with  the  light  a  more 
solemn  duty  (Jn  319  941  IS32-"  16",  Lk  1247-  «).  It  is 
the  apostate  disciple  who,  as  salt  which  has  lost  its 
savour,  is  cast  out  (Mt  513).  To  His  disciples  Jesus 
gives  the  warnings  of  God's  searching  judgment 
(Mt5ssir-).  To  those  who  eall  Him  'Lord,  Lord,' 
and  in  His  name  have  done  '  many  mighty  works,1 
He  utters  the  dread  'Depart'  (Mt  7ai'aa,  cf.  Lk 
1335"27).  It  is  the  disobedient  hearers  of  His  word 
who  are  compared  to  a  foolish  builder  whose  house, 
built  upon  sand,  is  ruined  by  the  storm  (Mt  72e- ,-'7). 
Those  who  deny  Him,  He  also  will  deny  {Mt  1033) ; 
those  who  are  ashamed  of  Him,  of  them  will  He 
be  ashamed  (Mk  S26).  It  is  the  unfaithful  servant 
(Mt  24",8-&1),  the  unwatchful  (Mt  251-13),  the  unprofit- 
able (Mt  2530),  who  are  cast  out  of  the  Kingdom. 
It  is  the  unfruitful  branch  of  the  vine  that  is  cast 
forth,  withered,  gathered,  cast  into  the  fire, 
burned  (Jn  156).  The  final  condition  of  hopeless 
doom,  the  state  of  'eternal  sin,'  is  the  direct  result 
of  self-willed,  deliberate  resistance  to  the  Divine 
grace  (MkS29;  see  Eternal  Sin).  And  in  the 
larger  issues  the  severity  of  judgment  falls  upon 
cities  and  generations  'exalted  to  heaven'  in 
privilege  and  opportunity,  but  doomed  because  of 
neglect  (Mt  ll211--4 1241-42). 

In  all  this  there  is  no  reference  to  those  to  whom  the  gospel 
has  not  been  made  known.  The  mention  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain 
(Mt  10i&)  and  that  of  the  men  of  Nineveh  (Mt  12«)  are  too  in- 
cidental and  indirect  to  yield  any  determining  principle.  Even 
the  great  Judgment  passage  {Mt  25"lff),  if  indeed  it  is  to  be 
interpreted  universally  as  including  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
may  be  interpreted  also  as  assuming  a  corresponding  univers- 
ality of  knowledge,  the  gospel  preached  throughout  the  whole 
world.  The  judgments  Jesus  announces  are  vitally  bound  up 
with  the  message  He  brings.  The  problem  of  those  to  whom 
the  offers  of  grace  have  not  been  made  is  not  considered,  and 
we  are  not  justified  in  applying  to  them  the  severities  of  penalty 
and  dread  doom  which,  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  fall  only  upon 
those  who  deny  Him  and  reject  His  gospel. 

4.  The  final  triumph  of  the  Kingdom,  and  con- 
sequent  final  .separation  of  the  righteous  and  the 
\ctrh -d.~ This  is  again  and  again  solemnly  asserted 
and  described.  In  the  parables  of  the  Tares  (Mt 
1334ff-)  and  the  Drag-net  (Mt  1347ff-),  the  ultimate 
overthrow,  and,  as  the  terms  used  would  seem  to 
imply,  the  final  destruction  of  evil  are  decisively 
declared.  From  the  explanation  of  the  parable  it 
is  clear  that  the  wheat  and  the  tares  represent 
persons — 'the  sons  of  the  kingdom'  and  'the  sons 
of  the  evil  one.'  This  sharp  division  of  men  into 
two  classes  entirely  distinct  is  to  human  vision 
impossible.  The  facts  of  life  show  the  presence  of 
'  wheat  and  tares,'  good  and  evil  in  every  man. 
The  difficulty  is  unresolved.  The  end  is  declared, 
but  not  the  stages  by  which  it  is  reached.  The 
Kingdom  is  to  be  all  righteousness,  out  of  it  is  to 
be  gathered  '  all  things  that  cause  stumbling,  and 
them   that  do  iniquity'  (Mt  13J1).      Every  plant 
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not  planted  by  the  Father  is  to  be  uprooted  (Mt 
1513),  and  every  tree  which  beareth  not  good  fruit 
is  to  be  cut  down  and  destroyed  (Mt  7111). 

So  far  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  settin" 
forth  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  The  difficulties  arise 
when  we  seek  to  determine  exactly  the  nature 
and  duration  of  the  penalties  and  of  the  doom. 
The  difficulty  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  Jesus 
uses  freely  the  religious  symbolism  current  at  the 
time.  Gehenna,  the  worm  that  dies  not  and  the 
tire  that  is  not  quenched,  the  outer  darkness,  the 
weeping  and  the  wailing  and  the  gnashing  of  teeth, 
were  familiar  figures,  and  are  clearly  used  because 
familiar  (see  Eternal  Fire).  If,  then,  we  ask  how 
far  Jesus  gave  His  sanction  to  the  popular  notions 
behind  the  symbols,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
difficulty  of  determining  what  those  notions  were. 
The  use  of  these  figures  to  describe  the  place  of 
punishment  in  the  world  of  spirits  is  admitted,  but 
it  is  not  so  clear  which  of  the  three  doctrines  which 
have  divided  Christian  thought  -endless  punish- 
ment, annihilation,  restoration — was  held.  Sup- 
port has  been  found  for  each  opinion,  and  from  the 
words  of  Jesus  Himself  quite  opposite  conclusions 
have  been  reached.  In  what  has  been  said  above, 
finality  would  seem  to  be  taught,  but  other 
opinions  are  held. 

(1)  Especially  the  great  sayings  in  which  the 
note  of  the  universality  of  grace  rings  so  clear  (Jn 
316- 17),  and  the  persistent  search  of  the  lost  (Lk  154"8) 
and  the  all-embracing  work  of  Jesus  are  so  abso- 
lutely declared  ( Jn  l29  1231* 32),  have  been  dwelt  upon 
as  justifying  'the  larger  hope.'  The  exact  award 
of  penalty,  the  few  and  many  stripes  according  to 
the  measure  of  disobedience  (Lk  1247- 4S),  the  com- 

fileted  sentence  implied  in  '  till  thou  have  paid  the 
ast  farthing'  (Mt  5*  cf.  18w- 35),  the  startling 
symbolism  of  the  phrase  'salted  with  fire'  (Mk949), 
which  is  said  to  teach  '  that  the  destructive  element 
performs  a  purifying  part'  (see  Intcrnat,  Crit, 
Com.  '  Mark '  in  loco),  the  use  of  Jc6Xa<rts,  pruning, 
1  suggestive  of  corrective  rather  than  of  vindictive 
punishment'  {Expos.  Gr.  Test,  on  Mt  25iS),  and  the 
use  of  alwvios  as  suggesting  'age-long,'  have  all 
been  singled  out  as  leaving  room  for  the  hope  of 
final  salvation  through  the  fires  of  judgment. 

The  exact  balance  of  the  awards  'eternal  life'  and  'eternal 
punishment'  (Mt  26*)  has  often  been  insisted  upon  as  teach- 
ing finality.  As  the  life  is  certainly  endless,  so,  it  is  urged, 
must  the  punishment  be.  But  even  this  is  not  conclusive. 
'Che  terms  '  life '  and  '  punishment '  point  to  an  essential  differ- 
ence. Life  is  of  God,  essentially  Divine ;  punishment  is  from 
Ood,  a  Divine  act.  It  is  well  also  to  bear  in  mind  that '  if  good 
ever  should  come  to  an  end,  that  would  come  to  an  end  which 
Christ  died  to  bring  in ;  but  if  evil  comes  to  an  end,  that  conies 
to  an  end  which  He  died  to  destroy '  (Clemance,  Future  Punish- 
ment, p.  65). 

But  more  than  upon  single  texts,  reliance  is 
placed  upon  the  revealed  character  and  purpose  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ. 

(2)  On  the  other  hand,  the  strong  terms,  destriic 
tion,  perdition,  nnqwrnc/table  fire,  and  theanalogies 
of  consumption  of  tares  and  chaff  and  withered 
branches  by  fire,  are  instanced  as  indicating  anni- 
hilation. Two  sayings  of  Jesus  are  indeed  terrible 
in  their  severity,  and  ought  not  to  be  minimized  : 
'Be  not  afraid  of  them  which  kill  the  body,  but 
are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul  ;  but  rather  fear  him 
which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in 
hell'  (Mt  1028).  Whether  the  reference  be  to  God 
as  the  object  of  fear  (so  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jems, 
i.201 ,  and  most  commentators)  or  '  the  tempter '  and 
'the  devil  whose  agent  he  is '{so  Bruce,  Expos,  Gr. 
Test,  in  loco),  the  statement  as  to  the  destruction  of 
the  soul  itself  remains.  The  same  thought  is  sug- 
gested by  the  figure  used  in  the  saying,  '  He  that 
falleth  on  this  stone  shall  he  broken  to  pieces  ;  but 
on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  will  scatter  him  as 
dust'  {Mt  2144).  Were  ufrer  extinction  of  being  to 
be  taught,  it  could  hardly  be  in  plainer  terms. 


(3  In  close  association,  and  lending  support  to 
the.  theory  of  annihilation,  is  the  doctrine  of  'con- 
d.tional  immortality J  or  '  life  in  Christ.'  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory  the  object  of  revelation  is  '  to 
change  man  s  nature,  not  only  from  sin  to  holiness 
but  from  mortality  to  immortality.'  Many  sayings 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  pressed  to  support  tins 
theory,  especially  those  where  the  gift  of  life  is 
declared  to  be  only  through  the  Son,  and  to 
those  only  who  abide  in  Him  by  faith  (Jn  310-  w 

(53S.  60-08)  J  v 

It  is  this  evident  and  apparently  'insoluble 
antinomy '  which  has  led  many  to  conclude  '  that 
we  have  not  the  elements  of  a  complete  solution 
and  we  ought  not  to  attempt  it.  What  visions 
beyond  there  may  bu:  what  larger  hopes,  what 
ultimate  harmonies,  if  such  there  are  in  store,  will 
come  in  God's  good  time ;  it  is  not  ours  to  antici- 
pate them,  or  lift  the  veil  where  God  has  left  it 
drawn'  (Orr,  The  Christian  View  of  God  and  the 
World,  397).  This  conclusion,  so  far  at  least  as 
the  Gospels  are  concerned,  may  be  accepted.  In 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  the  emphasis  is  always  upon 
present  opportunity,  duty,  responsibility.  'One 
said  unto  him,  Lord,  are  they  few  that  be  saved? 
And  he  said  unto  them,  Strive  to  enter  in  by  the 
narrow  door'  (Lk  132a).  '  Walk  while  ye  have  the 
light,  that  darkness  overtake  you  not.  While  ye 
have  the  light,  believe  on  the  light,  that  ye  may 
become  sons  of  light'  (Jn  la35'^).  God's  eternal 
grace  and  man's  '  boundless  power  of  resistance ' 
stand  over  against  each  other.  Jesus  honours  both, 
but  nowhere  in  His  reported  sayings  does  He  dis- 
close the  final  issue. 

The  teaching  of  the  Epistles  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  article,  but  this  brief 
reference  is  necessary.  To  the  present  writer,  at 
least,  it  does  appear  that  St.  Paul's  faith  readies  a 
final  issue.  By  him  an  endless  dualism  is  decisively 
rejected.  '  That  God  may  be  all  in  all '  (1  Co  lo2"-^) 
is  the  final  goal ;  but  what  that  includes,  or  how 
accomplished,  is  not  declared  ;  only  of  Christ  it  is 
said,  and  we  may  hold  this  faith  confidently,  '  He 
must  reign  till  he  hath  put  all  his  enemies  under 
his  feet.' 

Literature. — This  is  very  voluminous,  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  include  even  all  modern  works.  The  following  may  be 
consulted: — («4)In  favour  of  endlessness  of  punishment :  Pusey, 
What  is  0/  Faith  as  to  Everlasting  Punishment  ?  ;  S.  Davidson, 
The  Doctrine  of  Last  Things;  Salmond,  The  Christian  Doctrine 
of  Immortality. — (li)  Treating  the  answer  as  unrevealed:  Barrett, 
the  Intermediate  State;  Beet,  The  Last  Things;  Clemance, 
Future  Punishment ;  Orr,  The  Christian  View  of  Ood  and  the 
World,  Lect.  i\.— (C)  In  support  of  annihilation  :  Row,  Future 
Retribution;  Stokes,  Conditional  Immortality,  E.  White,  Life 
in  Christ.— (D)  Maintaining  the  'larger  hope':  Cox,  Salvator 
Mundi:  Farrar,  Eternal  Hope,  and  Merc/;  and  Judgment; 
Plumptre,  Spirits  in  Prison,  includes  art.  '  Eschatology '  from 
Smith's  Dirt,  of  Christian  Diog. ;  Jukes,  The  Restitution  of  all 
Things.^{E)  On  the  general  question:  see  Hastings'  DR.  art. 
'  Eschatologv ' :  Alger,  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life  ;  also  Greg's 
Enigmas  of  Life,  ch.  vii.,  for  a  striking  presentation  of  retribu- 
tion as  determined  by  the  nature  of  sin;  Stephen,  Essays  in 
Ecclesiastical  Biography,  the  Epilogue. 

W.  H.  Dyson. 
ETERNAL  SIN.— The  II V  of-  Mk  329  {alwvlov 
a/xapT^fiaros,  so  NBL  ;  0*  vid  D  read  afiapTtas)  ;  AV 
'eternal  damnation'  (npiffcus,  so  AC-),  'a  strong 
translation  of  an  incorrect  text'  {Morison).  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  latter  explanation  of  a 
difficult  word  {afi&prwa)  should  have  found  its  way 
into  the  text  of  some  later  MSS.  As  an  explana- 
tion of  the  correct  text,  'eternal  judgment'— or,  as 
the  judgment  is  clearly  adverse,  'eternal  condem- 
nation'— is  not  without  force.  It  has  the  merit 
of  emphasizing  the  essential  matter,  which  any 
interpretation,  to  be  adequate,  must  take  into 
account,  that  an  'eternal  sin'  is  a  sin  which 
'hath  never  forgiveness.'  But  this  early  gloss  is 
inadequate.  There  is  more  than  the  emphasis  of 
repetition.  It  is  not  the  penalty  of  the  sin,  but  its 
nature,  which  is  declared ;  not  the  mere  duration 
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of  the  sin  or  of  the  sinning,  but  the  guilt ;  not 
eternally  sinning,  but  an  eternal  sin. 

That  sin  tends  to  propagate  itself  is  witnessed 
to  by  experience,  and  that  continuance  in  sinning 
must  exclude  forgiveness  is  an  essential  principle 
of  all  moral  judgment.  Sin  and  penalty  are  of 
necessity  coterminous.  But  unforgiem  because 
unrepented  of  is  true  of  all  sin,  and  is  no  adequate 
explanation  of  an  '  eternal  sin  '  which  carries  the 
judgment '  unforgivable. '  The  absoluteness  of  the 
sentence  is  already  declared  in  the  words  '  hatli 
never  forgiveness ; '  it  is  the  ultimate  ground  of 
this  judgment  wliieh  is  further  declared. 

'  Eternal  sin '  finds  its  contrast  and  opposite  in 
'eternal  life,'  which  is  not  simply  or  character- 
istically endless  life,  but  essential,  perfect  life,  '  the 
life  which  is  life  indeed'  (lTi6ls  RV),  the  life 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  (cf.  Mk  913- 45- 4;  and 
Jn  3:-515),  the  life  of  God  (1  Jn  l3  RV).  So 
'  eternal  .sin '  is  more  than  '  sin  eternally  repeat- 
ing itself,'  it  is  a  lixed  state  of  sin,  sin  which  has 
become  character,  nature,  moral  death,  which  is 
death  indeed.  But  see  art.  Blasphemy,  p.  209b. 
This  is  the  final  revolt  of  man,  free  will  carried 
to  its  ultimate  in  the  defiance  of  God,  a  final  con- 
dition, hopeless  and  beyond  recovery,  beyond  the 
reach  even  of  Divine  illumination  and  influence. 
The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  cer- 
tainly contemplates  in  61'8  the  possibility  of  such 
fatal  apostasy,  cf.  also  1  Jn  5lti  'sin  unto  death' 
(see  Westcott,  ad  I  if.) ;  but  neither  of  these  pas- 
sages appears  to  the  present  writer  to  afford  help 
here. 

Two  questions  must  be  distinguished  —  the 
actuality  and  the  possibility  of  this  state  of 
moral  depravity.  That  the  grace  of  God  should 
prove  unavailing  is  indeed  hard  to  believe,  and  by 
many  the  thought  is  rejected  utterly.  Yet  there  is 
much  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  in  human  life 
to  justify  the  fear  that  this  possibility  may  become 
an  actual  fact.  The  hardening  of  the  heart  which 
follows  all  unfaithfulness  is  the  witness  in  human 
life  to  what  must  inevitably  result  if  unfaithful- 
ness is  persisted  in,  a  fixed  state  of  spiritual  blind- 
ness and  insensibility.  There  is  a  law  of  degenera- 
tion in  the  moral  world  as  in  the  natural.  But  it 
is  in  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  sin  that  the  full 
ground  of  this  fear  is  seen.  According  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus,  the  measure  of  responsibility  is  '  the 
light  that  is  in  thee'  (Mt  6s3),  and  sin  is  wilful 
disregard  of  the  light  of  truth.  To  be  blind  is  to 
be  without  sin  ;  but  to  those  who  say  '  we  see, '  and 
yet  walk  in  darkness,  'sin  remaineth '  (JnJr11).  So 
every  increase  of  light  brings  increased  responsi- 
bility (Jn  31U  15-2) ;  and  for  self-willed  deliberate 
refusal  of  the  Divine  grace,  refusal  not  in  ignorance 
or  misunderstanding  but  with  full  consciousness 
and  choice  of  will  so  that  the  will  itself  becomes 
identified  with  evil,  there  can  only  be  judgment, 
not  because  the  Divine  compassions  fail,  but  be- 
cause the  redemption,  as  the  Redeemer,  is  despised 
ami  rejected  of  men.  In  the  final  issue  the  free 
will  of  man  is  valid  even  against  the  beseeching 
of  God  (Jn  5",  Mt2337). 

The  doom  of  the  finally  impenitent  is  here  nega- 
tively told:  'hath  never  forgiveness';  but  that 
includes  the  uttermost  penalty,  exclusion  from  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Father,  loss  of  the  « eternal  life.* 
1  Ins  is  Mn  s  last  stage  and  uttermost  workin"- ;  it 
cuts  the  soul  ott'  from  God,  its  source  and  life.  '  Sin, 
when  it  ls  full  grown,  bringeth  forth  death  '  (Ja  l15). 
See,  further,  art.  Six. 

Ch^ZTnZr™*  fC«m™ntarie8  on  St.  Mark ;  Salmond, 
7w,?i  ,V  I)r,ctrl"el  Vlnmortatitg,  pp.  306,  493  ;  Row,  Future 
rl'n,') '  ,  T">  PS  -54vBruce.  ki™!<iom  of  God,  p  319;  Wenrit, 
""'"""  "-'  £.*"_*•  _En£  tr.__n.  87;  Stevens,  theology  of  the 
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ETERNITY.-There  is  no  word  either  in  OT 
Hebrew  or  in  NT  Greek  corresponding  to  the 
abstract  idea  of  eternity. 

In  Is  5715  both  AV  and  RV  have  the  phraae  '  the  high  and 
lofty  One  that  inhatriteth  eternity.'  MThaslJZ  jrr,  lit.  'dwelling 
for  ever'— the  thought  of  the  writer  being  evidently  the  «»- 
ckangeable7iess  of  God.  1JJ  probably  cornea  nearest  of  all  Hebrew 
words  to  express  permanence.  Originally  it  was  a  substantive 
connected  with  Assyr.  adit,  meaning  'time,'  'passing  time' 
'the  present.'  But  in  OT  it  is  used  adverbially  to  express 
indefinite  duration  of  time  generally  in  the  future.  Its  use  is 
mainly  poetical :  of  God  (Is  57'5),  His  law  (Ps  19"),  His  attri- 
butes (111^- 1(*>.  But  it  is  found  also  in  connexion  with  things 
whose  existence  in  Hebrew  thought  would  be  limited  e  a  a 
king's  life  (Ps  216,  Pr  29»>,  the  lip  of  truth  (Pr  1219). 

.A  word  of  wider  meaning  and  more  general  application  is 
aVil'i  connected  with  Assjr.  ulltlnu,  meaning  'remote  time.' 
C^'iy  is  frequently  used  of  the  fast-days  (Is  639- ",  Mic  51  ?u  etc  ) 
people  (Is  44?,  jer  515),  hills  (Gn  49**,  Hab  3«).  It  is  also  used,  like 
IS,  of  God  or  His  attributes  as  existing  from  the  remote  past 
(Ps  932  11952,  is  C3i«- 19)  to  the  remote  future  (Ps  138»,  Jer 
313,  1  K  109),  specially  in  the  phrase  D^ipfl  i^i  dViivtd  '  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting '  (Ps  903  1031',  Neh  95  etc.).* "  But  in 
the  case  of  D^ijf  also  there  are  many  places  in  OT  where  its 
meaning  is  obviously  limited  to  the  affairs  and  lives  of  human 
beings,  e.g.  of  a  slave  (Dt  15?,  1  S  2712),  of  careless  dwellers  (Ps 
7312),  and  in  the  familiar  phrase,  'May  the  king  live  for  ever' 
(1  K  1^1,  Neh  -£s).  Often,  however,  the  word  is  used  to  indicate 
the  writer's  hope  or  belief  that  a  certain  state  of  good  [e.g.  God's 
covenant  (Gn  S>16),  or  His  promises  (Is  408),  or  His  relations  to 
His  people  (Ps  4518  856,  etc.)],  may  continue  indefinitely.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  true  of  the  Messianic  hope  (Is  9^,  Pa  li(H  453). 
Sometimes  this  thought  of  permanence  is  emphasized  by  the 
use  of  the  plural  (Is  2(H  45",  Dn  tf").  In  Ec  3»,  a  very  difficult 
passage,  RVm  gives  as  an  alternative  rendering  of  Q^irn 
'eternity.' 

The  other  Hebrew  phrases  worthy  of  note  are  nsi  'perpetuity' 
in  the  frequent  phrase  ns $?  '  for  ever '  (Is  IS20  25s,  Am  8?,  Hab 
l4  etc.),  and  D*q;  Tqx  '  length  of  days,'  Dt  30M,  Job  1212,  p8  21*, 
and  in  the  well-known  passage  Ps  238  '  I  shall  dwell  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  for  ever.'  Here  the  meaning  is  disputed,  but  the 
probability  is  that  the  highest  anticipation  of  the  Psalmist  was 
to  have  the  joy  of  spending  an  indefinite  period  in  the  Temple 
in  prayer  and  meditation.  Similar  to  D?iU7  is  the  phrase  "Til  "lY', 
lit.  'to  age  and  age,'  i.e.  to  future  ages  (Ex  315,  p8  jne  3311 
4911).    It  is  mainly  poetical. 

The  idea  of  eternity,  like  the  idea  of  immortality, 
was  probably  beyond  the  range  of  early  Jewish 
thought.  It  arose  after  the  Exile,  partly  through 
a  natural  development  of  the  Hebrew  conception  of 
God,  and  partly  through  the  force  of  circumstances. 
(1)  The  pious  Jew,  turning  away  more  and  more 
from  the  anthropomorphism  of  cruder  religions, 
strove  to  differentiate  the  infinite  God  from  finite 
man.  God  is  transcendent — above  the  limitations 
of  earthly  existence.  Hence  He  is  eternal,  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting.  A  thousand  years  in 
His  sight  are  but  as  yesterday.  (2)  With  the  Exile 
came  a  decay  of  national  ideals,  and  the  Jew 
began  to  consider  more  his  own  personality  and 
its  relation  to  this  eternal  God.  This  thought 
developed  slowly,  and  was  mixed  with  various 
elements.  The  Jew  found  himself  in  an  evil  world. 
His  own  nation  was  oppressed,  almost  blotted  out. 
Good  men  suffered  ;  wicked  men  seemed  to  prosper. 
If  the  eternal,  omnipotent  God  ruled  the  world,  then 
all  this  must  surely  end.  The  Day  of  the  Lord 
would  come  for  oppressed  Israel,  for  the  oppressors, 
for  the  whole  world,  and  (in  Apocalyptic  literature, 
Ps-Sol  31G 13"  etc.)  for  the  Jew  himself.  Then  the 
present  evil  world  (nin  D^ip)  would  give  place  to  a 
new  and  glorious  era  (R$n  nSy,  see  Generation). 
Whether  this  k-ih  o^v  would  be  endless  the  Jew  did 
not  at  first  stop  to  inquire.  Sufficient  for  him  that 
it  would  come  with  countless  blessings  in  '  the  end 
of  the  days '  (□•?;?  rp,  cf.  Mt  13*  243).  In  the  Book 
of  Enoch,  however,  *  Time '  is  followed  by  '  Eternity 
in  the  «sn  dVij/.  Later  Judaism  developed  the  idea, 
probably  borrowed  from  the  Zend  religion,  of  a 
series  of  world  epochs  (cf.  the  world  empires  01 
Daniel's  vision),  followed  by  the  Messianic  age. 

In  the  time  of  Christ,  Jewish  thought  on  the 
future  had  developed  very  much,  and  had  assumed 
many  forms  (see  ESCHATOLOGY).     Jesus  must  have 
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sifted  the  various  elements.  He  retained  and  per- 
haps developed  the  view  of  a  new  age  (k-t  qSijj) 
about  to  dawn  on  the  world  as  opposed  to  the  dip- 
sent  (J  pv  ;  Mt  IS*,  cf .  13*>  28»).  Then  '  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  (avpy  rnafr)  would  be  established 
Jesus  endeavoured  to  concentrate  the  thoughts  of 
His  hearers  on  their  personal  relation  to  this  king- 
dom, and  the  desirability  of  sharing  it  (see  Lif? 
Eternal  Life).  Doubtless  this  kingdom  would 
be  for  ever  and  its  members  live  for  ever  (cf.  Dn  l"3 
n^y  "n  'eternal  life ').  The  vexed  question  of  the 
absolute  endlessness  of  this  kingdom,  with  its 
rewards  and  punishments,  would  probably  never  he 
raised  in  the  minds  of  Jesus'  hearers.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
of  any  limit  to  the  «?n  a^iy,  and  while  the  frequent 
adjective  aiwvios,  'eternal,'  must  be  taken  in  the 
Gospels  as  referring  in  the  first  place  to  this  comiii"- 
kingdom,  it  may,  so  far  as  we  know,  be  taken  as 
implying  also  that  quality  of  absolute  permanence 
with  which  that  kingdom  has  always  been  associ- 
ated in  the  minds  of  men. 

Literature.— The  subject  is  practically  part  of  the  larger 
topic  Eschatolog.v,  and  all  books  dealing  with  this  latter  subject 
refer  more  or  less  to  Eternity.  On  the  UT  and  Apocalyptic 
views  see  Stade,  Die  Alttest.  I'o-rstellunrteii  mm  Zustand  'nach 
demTode;  Schwally,  Das  Leben  nach  dan  Tode;  Schultz  (JT 
Theology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  364-39S  ;  Salmond,  The  Christian  Doctrine 
of  Immortality ;  Orelli,  Die  hebr.  Syn-nyma  der  Zeit  und  Eiviy 
keit ;  Marti,  Geschichte  der  Israel.  lteligian,  pp.  270-310.  On  the 
NT  see  the  various  NT  theologies,  especially  those  of  Beyschla" 
and  H.  Holtzmann.  Cf.  also  Samuel  Davidson,  Doctrine  of  th° 
Lad  Things;  Tov,  Judaism  and  Christianity;  A.  Beet,i.flS« 
Things*  \  Dahuan,  The  Words  of  Jesus. 

G.  Gordon  Stott. 

ETHICS.— A  very  little  reflexion  will  reveal  the 
unusual  difficulties  that  lurk  in  a  subject  like  the 
present — the  Ethics  of  Jesus,  or,  of  the  Gospels. 
Even  the  uninitiated  is  aware  that  we  cannot  in 
strictness  speak  of  the  '  Ethics'  of  Jesus  at  all — in 
the  sense,  that  is,  of  a  doctrine  systematically  de- 
veloped according  to  principles,  and  exhaustively 
applied  to  the  facts  of  life.  For  His  was  no  scien- 
tilic  or  methodical  spirit ;  His  significance  lies 
rather  in  the  realm  of  personality,  in  the  unique 
quality  of  His  moral  feeling  and  judgment,  in  the 
peculiar  way  in  which  men  and  things  moved  Him, 
and  in  which  He  reacted  upon  them.  Hence  we 
need  not  look  for  either  an  orderly  arrangement  of, 
or  even  an  approximate  completeness  in,  His  ethical 
ideas.  From  the  drama  of  His  life  we  are  unable 
to  compile  a  system  of  morals,  but  we  may  see  how 
a  great  Personality  creates  a  moral  standard  by 
what  He  does  and  suffers,  and  how  He  elucidates 
it  in  His  words. 

But  are  we  justified  in  connecting  with  Him  the 
term  'ethical*'  at  all?  We  speak  accurately  of 
Ethics  or  Moral  Science  only  when  we  regard  the 
conduct  of  men  in  their  mutual  relations  as  some- 
thing by  itself,  abstracted  from  religious  feeling 
and  action,  and  when  ethical  ends  and  maxims  are 
disengaged  from  religion,  in  virtue  of  their  in- 
herent worth ;  and  such  an  independent  position 
of  Ethics,  whether  it  appear  worth  attaining  or 
not,  is  simply  beside  the  mark  in  the  case  of 
Jesus.  His  moral  and  His  religious  principles  are 
so  closely  interwoven,  His  moral  feeling,  e.g.  His 
love  for  man,  is  so  inseverable  from  the  religious 
basis  of  His  belief  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  that 
it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to  delineate  His 
'  Ethics '  without  at  the  same  time  treating  of,  say, 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  Divine  grace,  or  the  final 
judgment.  And  if,  nevertheless,  we  venture  upon 
the  task,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  connect- 
ing lines  that  run  between  His  ethical  teaching 
and  His  religious  principles. 

Then  there  is  the  question  whether  our  sources 
are  at  all  sufficient  for  the  full  and  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  the?  moral  personality  of  Jesus.  In 
restricting  ourselves  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  we 
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the  oldest  of  all,  viz.  Mark,  we  (ind  that  "t  no  S  e 
makes  any  attempt  to  portray  the  Ethics  of  Jesus 

di re ,r  nJt  i \?  ■  ^  ti"ie'  ib  Ca8ts  but  an  in" 
diiect  light  upon  this  side  of  His  character,  and 
that,  moreover,  in  a  ser.es  of  isolated  scenes  Of 
these  the  most  outstanding  are  the  Rabbinical 
disputations  regarding  the  Sabbath  (2-3-3")  i.uritv 
(7'-),  divorce  <10"-y;  then  «o.»0  the  impoS 
passages  narrating  the  conversation  with  the  rich 

n,^!ViOTLan,Jrr^ttl'dinK  tlle  *lirHt  command- 
ment (12-;").  Various  other  aspects  of  His  con- 
ception of  life  are  vividly  illustrated  by  such  utter- 
ances as  that  to  the  paralytic  (;»'■),  about  the 
physician  and  the  sick  (2"),  the  true  kinship  {$») 
children  {10,M-),  and  tribute-money  {12»-»).  In  the 
section  dominated  by  the  three  predictions  of  His 
death  {S^'-IO45)  we  have  a  mass  of  admonitions 
to  the  disciples— concerning  readiness  to  suffer 
loyalty,  courage,  humility,  reverence  for  childhood' 
etc.  We  have  here  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
primitive  Christian  catechism  ;  not  instructions  (as 
in  the  Didavhe,  let  us  say)  for  tranquil  seasons  and 
everyday  life,  but  rather  articles  of  war  for  the 
ctrlesia  militans  of  the  persecutions,  a  manuals 
cruris.* 

An  entirely  different  kind  of  appeal  is  made  by 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  Mt  5-7.  In  its  extant 
form  the  Sermon  is  the  promulgation  of  a  great 
programme,  in  which  the  Evangelist  seeks  to  give 
a  definitive  and  approximately  complete  statement 
of  Jesus'  relation  to  the  Law,  with  a  reference,  more- 
over, to  the  representatives  of  the  anti-legalistic 
standpoint,  who  think  that  He  is  come  '  to  destroy 
the  law.'  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  con- 
vince these  that  Jesus,  being  in  a  general  way  the 
Fulfiller  of  Prophecy,  is,  as  a  lawgiver,  the  ful- 
filler  of  the  prophecy  regarding  the  second  Muses, 
whom  God  was  to  raise  up  in  the  last  days  (IU 
1815),  and  who,  so  far  from  abrogating  the  Law, 
will  rather  consummate  and  even  transcend  it.f 
In  our  reading  of  the  Sermon  we  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  this  design  of  the  writer  ;  we  must  draw  a 
distinction  between  what  its  words  purported  to 
him,  and  what  they  meant  in  the  tradition  he 
utilized.  Similarly,  in  reading  St.  Luke's  ver- 
sion of  the  Senium  on  the  Mount,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  he  has  materially  abridged  his 
material,  not  alone  by  discarding  the  Jewish  mid 

E reserving  only  the  typically  human  elements, 
ut  by  considerably  transforming  it  under  the 
influence  of  his  pronounced  ascetic  view. J  Both 
Mt.  and  Lk.  thus  throw  us  back  upon  the  source 
of  our  Lord's  words,  in  which  the  primitive  Jewish- 
Christian  community  had  grouped  the  Lngia  of 
Jesus  for  its  own  instruction.  Hence  we  are  forced 
to  distinguish  between  the  Ethics  of  the  Evan- 
gelists and  the  Ethics  of  their  source.  Further, 
we  must  make  a  searching  examination  of  the 
characteristically  Lukan  tradition  as  it  appears  in 
the  parables  of  the  IJich  Man  and  Lazarus,  the 
Good  Samaritan,  etc.  ;  §  only  so  shall  we  be  justified 
in  attempting  to  answer  the  question,  What  was 
the  ethical  position  of  Jesus?  An  extremely  com- 
plicated critical  process  must  thus  be  gone  through 
before  we  use  our  present  authorities  as  documents 
for  the  solution  of  our  problem.  But  as  it  is 
impossible  to  reproduce  here  the  details  of  such 
investigation,  only  the  results  can  be  stated,  with 
references  to  other  works  of  the  present  writer. 

*  CF.  J.  Weiss,  Das  dlteste  Eeangelium  (1003). 
t  Cf.  J.  Weiss,  Die  Sckriften  des  XT,  ncu  ubersetzt  und  fur 
die  Qegenwart  erkUirt  (1905),  i    i.  i».  230  ff. 
J/fr.p.  413ft.  §Ib.  p.  330. 
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In  an  account  of  the  Ethics  of  Jesus,  the  reader 
also  looks  for  a.  comparison  and  contrast  between 
Him  and  His  Jewish,  perhaps  also  His  Grseco- 
Roman,  contemporaries.  The  fresh  and  original 
elements  in  His  moral  thought  and  feeling  must  be 
set  over  against  traditional  views.  The  favourite 
procedure  in  this  connexion,  that,  namely,  of  placing 
His  luminous  figure  on  a  background  as  sombre  as 
possible,  is  one  we  cannot  follow.  Above  all,  the 
task  of  describing  the  ethical  conditions  of  con- 
temporary Judaism  would  take  us  beyond  our 
allotted  space,  and  is,  moreover,  beyond  our  capa- 
city. Often  as  it  has  been  tried,  in  more  or  less 
ingenious  sketches,  to  reproduce  some  cross-section 
through  the  moral  conditions  of  later  Judaism,  it 
has  never  been  accomplished  without  subjective 
caprice  and  violent  tendency-interpretations.  Noi 
is  this  result  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  describe  faithfully,  or  estimate  justly, 
the  characteristic  ethical  complexion  of  a  period 
so  extensive  as  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  from 
B.C.  180  to  A.D.  70,  of  the  inner  history  of  which 
we  still  know  so  little,  which  is  represented  by  a 
literature  so  multiform,  and  of  which  the  dominant 
currents  veered  so  much— a  period,  moreover, 
meagrely  equipped  with  first-rate  or  distinctly 
recognizable  personalities.  True,  we  can  observe 
the  behaviour  of  the  circles  from  which  sprang  the 
Psalms  of  Solomon,  we  can  lay  our  hand  upon  the 
devout  breast  of  the  pseudo-Ezra,  we  can  enter 
into"  the  spirit  of  the  author  of  1  Maccabees  or 
Sirach  ;  but  how  diverse  are  even  these  few  casual 
types,  and  how  impossible  is  it  to  make  them  lit 
into  one  harmonious  picture  !  What,  again,  do  we 
know  of  the  Ethics  of  the  Greek  or  Sadducean 
party?  What  vogue  had  the  Essenes  among  the 
people  ?  Are  the  Pharisees  of  the  Psalms  of  Solo- 
mon identical  with  those  of  the  time  of  Jesus? 
And,  above  all,  what  significance  for  our  problem 
has  the  Talmud,  so  often  named,  so  little  Known  ? 
Here,  in  sober  truth,  so  many  unsolved  enigmas 
await  the  historian,  that  one  cannot  but  marvel  at 
the  assurance  of  those  who,  in  face  of  them  all,  are 
ready  to  sketch  the  Ethics  of  later  Judaism  as  a 
foil  for  the  Ethics  of  Jesus.  We  for  our  part 
renounce  any  such  design.  We  have  not  the  daring 
to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  Ethics  of 
Jesus  and  the  complicated  historical  phenomena 
of  the  period,  and  then,  as  impartial  judges,  to 
proceed  to  measure  out  the  light  and  shade.  We 
content  ourselves  with  the  question,  How  did  Jesus 
regard  and  cstimntc  thz  Judaism  of  His  time?  It 
is  beyond  doubt  that  His  moral  sense  was  chafed 
by  many  things,  and  in  particular  by  Pharisaism, 
and  that  a  material  part  of  His  teaching  was  for- 
mulated in  antagonism  to  the  Rabbis.  We  too 
must  feel  this  antagonism,  if  we  are  ever  to  under- 
stand Hiin. 

If,  again,  we  are  required  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion as  to  wherein  consists  the  new  and  original 
element  in  the  Ethics  of  Jesus,  we  are  brought  to  a 
complete  standstill.  In  His  conflict  with  Rabbinism 
He  is  in  dose  alliance  with  the  Prophets,  and  is 
certainly  not  outside  their  influence.  But  to 
assume  that  a  great  gulf  is  fixed  between  the 
religion  of  the  Prophets  and  Psalmists  and  that  of 
later  Judaism,  is  to  forget  that  a  goodly  part  of 
both  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms  was  a  contribu- 
tion of  the  post-exilic  period,  and,  above  all,  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  these  writings  form  the 
background,  or,  we  might  even  say,  the  native  soil 
of  Judaism.  However  profoundly  they  were  mis- 
understood, still  it  was  not  possible  to  prevent  the 
intermittent  welling  up,  from  the  soil,  of  many  a 
copious  spring  ;  and  many  a  document  of  the  later 
period  bears  clear  testimony  to  their  influence. 
Ihus  we  can  do  full  justice  to  the  moral  creed  of 
Jesus  only  by  giving  adequate  consideration  to  the 


circumstance  that  He  lived  in  intimate  sympathy 
and  stead  fast  accord  with  the  noblest  and  devoutest 
thoughts  of  His  people's  Bible.  Hence,  if  in  view 
of  these  facts  we  inquire  concerning  the  originality 
of  Jesus,  the  result  will  be  a  surprise.  For  we 
shall  find  that  of  almost  all  His  ethical  ideas  there 
are  anticipations,  precedents,  and  even  parallels 
in  the  OT,  as  also  in  contemporary  Judaism.  A 
mere  glance  at  any  collection  of  parallels,  such  as 
that  of  Wetstein,  will  be  sufficient  to  purge  us 
of  the  notion  that  the  uniqueness  or  greatness  of 
Jesus  consists  in  the  novelty  of  His  ethical  teach- 
ing. Theology  is  still  tainted  with  the  propensity, 
inherited  from  Rationalism,  to  see  in  the  produc- 
tion of  ideas  the  all  but  exclusive  factor  in  the 
making  of  history  or  the  progress  of  man.  It 
often  fails  to  realize  how  plentiful  ideas  are  in 
times  that  are  spiritually  alive,  or  how  in  all 
ages  humanity  has  been  enabled  to  take  a  step  in 
advance  only  by  the  emergence  of  a  personality  who, 
with  unwonted  energy,  sincerity,  and  enthusiasm, 
absorbed,  elaborated,  and  formed  anew  from  his 
individual  experience  the  choicest  products  of  his 
age.  So  with  Jesus  ;  His  ideas  as  such  are  neither 
so  novel  nor  so  revolutionary  as  to  create  a,  new 
world  ;  they  derive  their  procreative  virtue  solely 
from  the  fact  that  He  made  them  His  own,  lived 
them,  and  died  for  them. 

From  these  preliminaries  we  turn  to  the  exposi- 
tion proper,  premising  that  we  shall  on  principle 
forego  any  systematic  or  exhaustive  development 
of  the  material  from  a  fundamental  idea.  Our 
purpose  is  to  survey  the  figure  of  Jesus  in>  its 
specific  operation,  and  what  better  situation  for 
this  can  we  find  than  the  actual  scene  of  His  con- 
flict with  His  environment?  It  was  the  friction 
with  that  environment  which  kindled  the  fire 
within  Him  ;  it  was  His  unconformity  with  it  that 
gave  Him  the  conviction  of  His  peculiar  heritage. 
Just  as  His  anger  at  the  profanation  of  the  Temple 
moved  Him  to  an  involuntary  display  of  a  religious 
feeling  superior  to,  and  more  delicate  than,  that  of 
His  fellows,  so  His  collision  with  the  leading  repre- 
sentatives of  Judaism  evokes  from  Him  not  merely 
an  indignant  criticism,  but  also  a  manifestation  of 
His  own  inherent  character.  In  this  connexion 
the  great  discourse  against  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees in  Mt23  (cf.  Lk  ll3**-0-)  furnishes  invaluable 
testimony.  Even  if  its  artificial  form  (cf.  the  seven 
Woes)  be  derivative,  still  the  majority  of  the  say- 
ings grouped  in  it,  so  expressive  of  individual 
feeling,  so  original  in  form,  unmistakably  show 
the  characteristic  touch  of  Jesus.  In  any  case  the 
discourse  clearly  reveals  the  distinction  He  drew 
between  Himself  and  the  Rabbis,  and  the  traits  in 
the  latter  by  which  the  disciples,  filled  with  His 
spirit,  felt  themselves  repelled.  It  is,  above  all 
things,  the  insincerity  of  their  practice,  the  contrast 
between  the  reality  and  the  appearance,  which  is 
so  vividly  brought  out  in  the  metaphor  of  '  whited 
sepulchres'  (23-7).  The  supreme  business  of  the 
scribes, — to  which  they  apparently  devoted  them- 
selves with  surpassing  zeal,— viz.  the  instruction  of 
the  people  in  the  law  of  God  (234),  they  discharged 
in  such  a  way  as  to  superinduce  the  very  reverse 
of  what  was  intended :  instead  of  bringing  men 
into  the  Kingdom  (2313)  they  keep  them  out  by  im- 
posing intolerable  burdens,  in  the  bearing  of  which 
they  render  not  the  slightest  help.  It  is,  in  fact, 
evident  that  the  work  of  leading  men  to  God  was 
for  them  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whatever.  A 
glaring  light  is  thrown  likewise  upon  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  Pharisees  (2316) :  under  their  tutelage 
a  proselyte  becomes  a  child  of  hell,  twice  as  wicked 
as  themselves  (or,  as  it  was  probably  spoken  at 
first,  twice  as  wicked  as  he  was  before).  These 
severe  verdicts  show  at  a  glance  how  highly  Jesus 
estimated  the  sacred  and  responsible  office  of  the 
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leaders  of  the  people,  which  they  so  direly  abused. 
With  keen  moral  indignation  lie  passes  sentence 
upon  the  complacent  and  self-seeking  father- 
confessors,  who,  on  the  pretext  of  pastoral  zeal, 
with  'long  prayers'  devour  widows*  houses  (Mk 
12w).  He  shows  inimitably  the  unscrupulousness 
of  their  over-scrupulosity  :  straining  out  gnats  and 
swallowing  camels,  they  are  squeamish  and  strait- 
laced  in  regard  to  trifles,  in  the  great  moral  matters 
lax  for  themselves  and  lenient  to  others,  even  to 
the  point  of  apathy— and  such  has  ever  since  been 
the  practice  of  a  hierarchy  clothed  with  authority 
(23-4)-  In  these  utterances  Jesus  reproves  chiefly  the 
scribes' insensibility  to  the  primary  moral  sanctions ; 
they  keep  cup  and  platter  clean,  but  are  indifferent 
to  the  nature  of  the  contents ;  non  old,  even  though 
it  has  been  accumulated  by  selfishness  and  greed, 
and  is  gorged  with  unbridled  self-indulgence  (23-5). 
While  with  painful  precision  they  attend  to  the 
tithing  of  the  meanest  garden  produce,  they 
neglect  the  weightiest  matters  of  the  Law — justice, 
mercy,  and  faithfulness  (23s3).  In  harmony  with 
Mic68He  enunciate-;  the  principle  that  the  primary 
imperatives  of  morality  surpass  all  ceremonial  pre- 
scriptions in  importance  and  urgency — a  truth 
which,  though  ancient,  needs  ever  to  be  emphasized 
anew.  There  can  be  no  dubiety  as  to  the  purport 
of  'justice'  or  'mercy'  in  this  passage;  they  are 
meant  to  cover  the  great  social  obligations  of  the 
ruling  to  the  dependent  classes — the  non-perversion 
of  the  Law,  the  succour  of  widows  and  orphans, 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  As  to  the  third  injunction, 
ths  Evangelists  do  not  seem  to -have  been  sure  of 
its  meaning;  for  'faithfulness'  St.  Luke  (ll4-) 
substitutes  the  '  love  of  God,'  probably  interpret- 
ing wf<rm  as  'faith'  (as  EV).  Without  doubt, 
however,  Jesus  intends  this  word  also  to  connote  a 
social  and  moral  duty,  viz.  trustworthiness  and 
candour  in  human  relationships. 

Mt.  has  in  this  verse  inserted  a  clause  (23,J3h) 
which  should  almost  certainly  be  deleted  from  Lk. 
(II4-),  as  a  gloss  involving  a  certain  modification  of 
the  command.  The  preceding  verses  might  lead  us 
to  infer  that  Jesus  did  not  only  set  less  store  by 
the  ceremonial  law,  but  was  willing  to  do  away  with 
it  altogether.  This,  however,  says  St.  Matthew, 
is  not  His  meaning:  'These  (moral  duties)  ought 
ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone.' 
The  Evangelist  is,  in  fact,  keenly  solicitous  lest 
Jesus  be  regarded  as  hostile  to  the  Mosaic  law,  as 
he  shows  also  in  5"  and  the  prefatory  words  232f- 
(neither  passage  in  Lk. ),  implying  that  the  teaching 
of  the  scribes  is  good,  but  that  their  works  are 
evil,  since  they  do  not  practise  what  they  preach. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  writer's  date  and 
point  of  view,  we  can  quite  well  understand  the 
words;  but  we  naturally  ask  whether  this  con- 
ciliatory and  conservative  attitude  towards  the 
ceremonial  law  truly  represents  the  mind  of  Jesus  ? 

The  words  about  the  cleansing  of  cups  and 
platters,  and  about  the  tithing  of  mint,  anise,  and 
cummin,  certainly  sound  so  contemptuous  as  to 
compel  us  to  ask  whether  Jesus  set  any  value  what- 
ever upon  the  ceremonial  side  of  the  Law,  and,  in 
particular,  upon  the  special  casuistical  precepts  of 
the  scribes.  The  question  may  be  answered  pro- 
visionally and  generally  :  Jesus  was  not  a  Pharisee, 
and  this  means  that  His  attitude  towards  many  of 
the  scribal  maxims  was  a  dissentient  one  ;  He  was 
not  a  Judsean,  but  a  son  of  the  Galikean  peasantry, 
who  knew  how  to  evade  the  authority  of  Pharisaic 
doctors  and  lawyers,  and  who  were,  in  consequence, 
liable  to  the  curse  merited  by  those  who  '  know  not 
the  law'  (Jn  749);  and,  accordingly,  He  regards  Him- 
self and  His  followers  likewise  as  above  the  Phari- 
sees' rules  about  purifying.  liut  we  also  find  ex- 
plicit remonstrances  against  the  '  traditions  of  the 
elders '  so  dear  to  the  scribes  ( Mk  75*  "• 13) ;  He  char- 
vol.  l— 35 
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JvueS,vni,1TmariIy  as  the  'prescriptions' 
(EV  tradition  )  of  men  (78),  thus  contrasting  them 
with  the  commandments  of  God.  In  this  He 
evinces  His  independent  attitude,  for  a  genuine 
Pharisee  could  live  only  by  the  belief  that  the 
additions  to  and  amplifications  of  the  Law,  even  if 
devised  by  human  teachers,  were  yet  expressive  of 
(rod  s  will.  But  Jesus  gues  still  further,  affirming 
positively  that  in  their  concern  for  these  traditions 
the  scribes  reject,  pervert,  and  even  make  void  the 
commandment  of  God  (714- l;').  He  gives  as  an  ex- 
ample the  gross  case  of  one  who  evades  the  plain 
human  duty  of  supporting  his  parents  by  the 
manoeuvre  of  dedicating  to  the  Temple  the  money 
he  might  have  spared  for  them  :  once  the  fateful 
word  'Corban'  is  spoken,  then  every  penny  so 
consecrated  belongs  to  God,  and  is,  as  sacred  pro- 
perty, interdicted  from  all  secular  uses,  and  so 
from  that  of  the  parents.  It  is  bad  enough  that  a 
son  should  so  act ;  but  that  jurists  and  theologians 
should  permit  him  henceforward  to  turn  his  back 
upon  father  and  mother,  should  declare  his  pledge 
to  be  inviolable,  and  refuse  to  '  release  him  from 
it,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  disannulling  of 
the  Fifth  Commandment." 

Now  the  assertion  that  the  great  moral  de- 
mands of  God's  law  are  of  more  importance  than 
any  ceremonial  obligations,  is  primarily  directed 
only  against  the  traditions  and  prescriptions  of 
the  Rabbis  ;  in  reality,  however,  it  is  a  principle 
which  threatens  tiie  very  foundations  of  the  Mosaic 
system.  Already  in  the  OT  we  see  the  strained 
relations  between  prophetic  piety  and  priestly 
legality — brothers  again  and  again  at  variance. 
In  the  personality  and  preaching  of  Jesus  the  pro- 
phetic religion  reappears  with  unparalleled  force 
and  clearness,  and  braces  itself  to  the  work  of 
overthrowing  the  fabric  of  Levitical  ceremonialism. 
To  treat  the  ethical  and  the  ritual  law  as  of  equal 
validity  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  the  priestly 
theocracy  :  the  moment  the  former  is  placed  on  a 
higher  level  the  whole  edifice  becomes  insecure. 
In  this  reference  St.  Mark  preserves  u,  short  but 
pregnant  saying  of  Jesus  (715),  viz.  'There  is 
nothing  from  without  the  man  that  going  into  him 
can  defile  him,  but  the  things  which  proceed  out 
of  the  man  are  those  which  defile  him.'  As  He 
is  here  speaking  of  clean  and  unclean  meats,  He 
says,  '  Nothing  going  into  the  man,'  but  He  might 
equally  well  say,  and  certainly  means,  '  Nothing 
from  without  the  man  coming  to  him,'  i.e.  coming 
into  contact  with  him.  liut  tins  is  the  reverse  of 
what  stands  in  the  Law.  For  the  whole  complex 
of  the  Mosaic- Levitical  legislation  rests  upon  the 
postulate  that  a  man  is  defiled  by  outer  contact 
and  contamination,  or  by  partaking  of  certain 
foods,  i.e.  that  he  thereby  becomes  separated  from 
God,  is  excluded  from  the  sanctuary  and  segregated 
from  the  sacred  community.  Now  the  principle 
enunciated  by  Jesus  cuts  the  ground  from  under 
all  the  particular  commandments  of  the  ceremonial 
law.  It  carries,  indeed,  a  dissolving  and  explosive 
force.  liut  His  standpoint  differs  from  mere 
rationalistic  '  illuininism '  by  having  a  profoundly 
religious  basis.  Jesus  had  so  intense  a  conception 
of  man's  relation  to  God  as  an  ethical  one.  that  He 
could  not  tolerate  the  thought  that  God  would 
exclude  any  one  from  His  presence  merely  because 
he  had  touched  a  corpse  or  eaten  swine's  flesh.  It 
is  the  evil  will,  the  impure  heart,  the  false  nature, 
that  separate  men  from  God. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  self-evident  to  us ;  but 
when  Jesus  uttered  it,  and  acted  upon  it,  He 
found  Himself  at  cross  purposes  with  the  most  ex- 
emplary personages  of  His  generation,  and  com- 
pelled to  resist  the  drift  of  an  age-long  tradition. 
He  raised  His  voice  not  only  against  the  scribes, 
*  Cf.  J.  Weiss,  op.  cit.  i.  1,  p.  124 
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but  against  the  very  spirit  of  the  Law  they  ex- 
pounded. Moreover,  in  actual  practice,  His  bearing 
towards  the  Law  is  quite  unconstrained.  He  adds 
to  the  exceptions  already  conceded  by  the  Rabbis 
(e  a.  works  of  necessity  on  the  Sabbath),  and 
allows'  both  Himself  and  His  disciples  a  certain 
freedom,  without  taking  counsel  of  the  specialists 
When  challenged,  He  appeals  to  the  example  of 
David  {Mk  2,J3"-6).  It  is  manifestly  gratifying  to 
the  narrator  that  Jesus  was  able  to  justify  His 
action  so  adroitly  by  the  methods  of  Rabbinical 
exposition.  But  this  is  only  an  ex  post  facto 
justification,  of  which  the  disciples  certainly  were 
not  thinking  as  they  plucked  the  corn ;  they  had 
acted  without  deliberation,  simply  availing  them- 
selves of  the  freedom  which  their  fellowship  with 
Jesus  had  made  a  matter  of  course.  We  learn  the 
true  meaning  of  Jesus  from  the  twofold  declaration 
subjoined  by  St.  Mark  (2-'7f).  Doubtless  what  the 
writer  means  is  that  the  'Son  of  man,'  i.e.  the 
Messiah,  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  and  can  absolve 
His  disciples  from  its  observance  ;  but  originally 
the  saying  must  have  run  thus:  'Man  has  full 
power  also  over  the  Sabbath,1  which,  again,  is  of 
essentially  the  same  tenor  as  the  other,  viz.  'the 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sab- 
bath.'* This  saying,  too.  is  more  than  an  article 
in  a  confession  ;  it  is  really  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Mosaism.  Scribe  and  doctor  regard  the 
Law  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  obedience  to  it  as  the 
final  purpose  of  human  life,  even  if  such  obedience 
involve  sacrifice,  and  indeed  the  surrender  of  life 
itself.  But  the  assertion  of  Jesus  that  the  Law  is 
given  for  man's  sake,  as  something  designed  for  his 
benefit,  and  the  inference  that  he  is  free  from 
it  whenever  its  observance  conflicts  with  his 
welfare,  proceed  from  an  entirely  different  point 
of  view,  and  have  far-reaching  implications.  The 
rigid  and  doctriniirj  aspect  of  the  Law  is  thus 
cancelled  ;  its  behests  are  viewed  as  means  for  the 
realization  of  God's  purposes  of  love  towards  men. 
All  this,  however,  snows  but  the  birth-struggle  of 
an  entirely  new  religious  conception,  destined  in 
its  further  growth  to  do  away  altogether  with  the 
Law  as  In n:  A  similar  instance  is  the  declaration 
(Mk  10lir-)  that  the  Mosaic  regulation  regarding 
divorce  was  a  concession  to  the  Israelites'  hardness 
of  heart,  and  that  it  stands  in  antithesis  to  the 
statute  originally  promulgated  in  Paradise,  which 
alone  is  the  will  of  God  and  the  precedent  for 
man.  Here  the  Mosaic  ordinance  is  represented 
as  something  adventitious,  as  merely  marking  a 
stage  meant  to  be  left  behind. 

The  boldness  of  Jesus  in  thus  essaying  to  make 
a  distinction  within  Scripture  itself,  and  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  law  of  God  and  human 
accretions,  is  of  great  moment  for  ns.  He  has  re- 
course to  a  mode  of  criticism  which  might  be 
called  subjective,  but  which  really  merits  the 
attribute  prophetic.  This  'Prophet,'  filled  with 
Deity,  this  great  religious  Personality,  ever  di- 
rectly conscious  of  His  nearness  to  God,  does  not 
shrink  from  giving  judgment  as  to  what  is  the 
actual  purpose  of  the  Most  High.  Just  as  He 
fervidly  announces  the  royal  benignity  of  God 
towards  both  the  evil  and  the  good,  just  as  He 
confidently  speaks  to  the  contrite  of  the  Divine 
forgiveness,  and  without  misgiving  assures  the 
wretched  of  the  Divine  succour,  so  He  also  under- 
takes, ln  face  of  the  law  of  Muses,  '  that  which 
was  sp„kcn  to  the  fathers,'  to  set  forth  a  new 
law,  in  the  glad  conviction  that  He  is.  thus  ex- 
pressing the  will  of  God.  Hence  is  is  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  tenor  and  scope  of  the  'antitheses1 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  imagine  that  in 
these  Je.us  ,„  merely  imputing  the  prevailing 
e\tDe>is  ul  the  Law,  or  merely  endeavouring  to 
*  See  J.  Weiss,  op.  cit.  i.  1,  p.  feT. 
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bring  to  light  the  real  design  of  its  promulgator 
No  ;  the  rhythmical  repetition  of  the  phrase,  '  But 
I  say  unto  you,'  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that 
Jesus  is  here  reaching  beyond  Moses.  And  this 
undoubtedly  corresponds  to  the  historical  situa- 
tion. Take,  for  instance,  the  first  two  enactments, 
viz.  regarding  murder  and  adultery  ;  it  is  clear 
that  what  Jesus  means  is  that  God  asks  more  than 
mere  abstention  from  these  crimes :  He  demands 
perfect  self-control  and  integrity  of  heart.  The 
unheeded  moments  when  the  animal  nature  starts 
up  in  a  fit  of  anger  or  of  impure  desire  are  griev- 
ously sinful  in  the  eyes  of  God,  as  well  as  the 
actual  misdeeds. 

The  religious-historical  situation  is  as  follows. 
The  Jewish  people  were  under  a  theocracy,  and  for 
them  the  Law  of  Moses  was  by  no  means  restricted 
to  religious  or  moral  matters ;  it  was  at  once  a 
civil  and  a  penal  code,  an  order  of  legal  procedure 
and  a  manual  for  the  priesthood.  Now  it  is  the 
bane  of  a  theocratic  constitution  that  the  Divine 
law,  ingrafted  as  it  is  upon  common  life,  tends  to 
lose  its  majesty  and  inviolability.  It  has  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  varied  facts  of  existence  by  means  of 
saving  clauses  and  casuistical  methods ;  and  such 
a  regime  fosters  above  all  the  notion  that  the  will 
and  judgment  of  God  reach  no  further  than  the 
arm  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  that  it  is  only 
the  completed  act,  and  not  the  intention,  that  God 
brings  to  judgment.  Thus  the  moral  relation  of 
man  to  God  sinks  to  the  level  of  a  legal  one. 
Such  a  deterioration  and  externalizing  of  the  re- 
ligious life  must  all  butinevitably  ensue  when  its 
regulation  and  guardianship  are  committed  to 
priests  and  jurists.  It  is  the  '  Prophet,'  however, 
who  now  takes  up  the  word.  With  incisive  force 
He  makes  it  clear  that  God  looks  upon,  the  heart, 
the  thought,  the  secret  motions  of  the  soul,  and 
brings  these  things  before  His  judgment-seat,  and 
that  the  sin  of  intention  passes  with  Him  for  no 
less  than  the  overt  act.  To  assert  such  equiva- 
lence of  thought  and  deed  may  seem  to  us  almost 
to  overshoot  the  mark  ;  for  we  rightly  place  a  high 
value  upon  the  self-command  which  keeps  desire 
from  passing^  into  action.  But  the  apparently 
partial  view  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  natural  reac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  the  conscience  against  the 
legalistic  ossification  and  externalization  of  re- 
ligion. 

The  verdict  of  Jesus  iipon  divorce  points  in  the 
same  direction.  The  argument  upon  which  He 
bases  His  prohibition  of  the  separation  permitted 
by  Moses  merits  our  attention.  The  statute  laid 
down  in  Paradise  is  to  be  preferred,  as  the  law  of 
God,  not  merely  in  virtue  of  its  great  antiquity, 
but  also  on  intrinsic  grounds.  When  a  husband 
puts  away  his  wife,  he  places  her  in  a  position  of 
moral  jeopardy ;  for,  should  she  associate  herself 
with  another  man,  whether  in  a  second  marriage 
or  in  a  passing  act  of  immorality,  she  thereby 
completes  the  dissolution  of  the  first  marriage, 
which  hitherto  was  legally  binding.  The  note- 
worthy element  in  this  utterance  is  not  that  the 
ruptured  matrimonial  union  is  still  binding,  but 
in  particular  that  the  man  is  morally  responsible 
for  his  wife,  even  after  his  dismissal  of  her ;  lie 
must  bear  the  guilt  of  her  sin.  Such  is  the  only 
judgment  possible,  if  marriage  is  to  be  regarded 
not  merely  as  x  legal  bond,  under  the  control  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  but  as  a  moral  covenant,  for 
whose  inviolability  men  are  responsible,  not  to  one 
another,  but  to  God.    See  Divorce. 

The  profoundly  irreligious  subtlety  of  the  lawyers 
is  also  exposed  in  Jesus'  prohibition  of  oaths. 
First  of  all  He  shows  that  the  evasions  and  peri- 
phrases by  which  those  who  swear  hope  to  escape  the 
danger  of  profaning  God's  holy  name,  are  of  n0  av"l; 
every  oath  is  and  remains  an  adjuration  of  God. 
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But  more  :  to  the  finer  religious  feelings,  every 
oath  is  a  gratuitous  and  irreverent  bringing  down 
of  the  Most  High  into  the  sordid  and  trivial  con- 
cerns of  the  hour— the  grossest  case  being  that  of 
the  impulsive  Oriental  who  puts  his  head  in  pledge 
as  if  he  had  power  over  life  and  death,  forgetting 
his  complete  dependence  upon  God,  and  that  life 
and  death  proceed  from  Him  alone.  Tims  Jesus 
supersedes  the  scrupulous  anxiety  and  the  petty 
evasions  of  the  Rabbis  by  a  much  deeper  religious 
motive :  the  oath,  in  truth,  is  but  an  element  in  a 
world  under  the  domination  of  sin  and  Satan  (Mt 
537),  and  he  who  feels  God's  majesty  and  purity  in 
his  inmost  soul  will  have  a  sacred  fear  of  bringing 
God  upon  such  a  scene,  and  will  honour  Him  best 
by  the  plain  and  simple  word  of  truth. 

Of  an  entirely  different  character  are  the  two 
final  antitheses,  viz.  those  relating  to  Hon-rrsi.if- 
ance  and  love  of  enemies,  as  given  in  Mt  5®-*-  ■*•*-■»». 
In  the  foregoing  precepts  we  have  simply  the 
utterances  of  a  more  earnest  moral  sensibility  ; 
here  we  have  the  language  of  exultant  and  heroic 
enthusiasm,  not  meant  to  be  judged  by  common- 
place standards.  In  lieu  of  the  typically  Jewish 
principle  of  retaliation,  which  was  applied  both  in 
legal  and  in  personal  affairs,  viz.  '  eye  for  eye, 
tooth  for  tooth,'  Jesus  demands  the  entire  renun- 
ciation of  self-defence  or  self-vindication.  Nay 
more ;  it  is  not  mere  tranquil  endurance  that  He 
enjoins,  but  a  readiness  to  present  to  the  assailant 
the  other  cheek,  to  give  more  than  what  is  asked, 
to  surrender  the  cloak  as  well  as  the  coat. 
These  injunctions  differ  from  those  of  St.  Paul 
in  Ro  12ia-21  in  that  they  involve  no  thought  of 
shaming  or  overcoming  the  adversary  by  pliancy 
and  patience.  St.  Paul  would  seem,  in  fact,  to 
have  interpreted  the  words  of  Jesus  in  the  prac- 
tical didactic  sense  of  certain  Stoic  admonitions 
But  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  passage  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  that  the  demands  are 
made  without  any  reason  being  assigned  or  any 
subordinate  aim  proposed,  precisely,  indeed,  as  if 
their  authority  must  have  been  perfectly  self- 
evident  to  the  disciples.  A  theological  exegesis 
has  barred  the  way  towards  a  right  understanding 
of  thein  by  always  starting  from  the  question 
what  these  words  mean  for  us,  and  how  ««  shall 
obey  them.  And  as  a  literal  obedience  to  them 
seems  to  us  impossible,  recourse  is  had  to  new 
interpretations  and  modifications,  by  which  the 
strength  of  their  tremendous  claims  is  sapped. 
Instead  of  putting  such  questions,  we  would  rather 
ask  how  the  words  are  to  be  understood  in  their 
original  setting,  and  how  Jesus  came  to  utter  them 
in  that  form.  Now  it  is  evident  that  their  essen- 
tial feature  is  a  thorough  aversion  to  the  principle 
of  retaliation  by  which  the  ignobler  instincts  of 
the  Jewish  national  spirit  were  sustained  and 
intensified.  This  aversion  on  the  part  of  Jesus  is 
so  strong  that  the  most  emphatic  utterance  of  the 
opposite  quality  is  for  Him  precisely  the  right 
thing ;  a  consummate  zeal  for  forbearance  and 
renunciation  whets  His  demands  to  their  sharpest 
point.  But  what  is  the  source  of  this  enthusiasm  ? 
It  is  no  mere  reformer  of  Jewish  morals  that  speaks 
here,  no  legislator  for  centuries  yet  unborn,  but  the 
herald  and  apostle  of  the  imminent  dissolution  of 
the  world  and  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  already  at 
the  door  !  Hence  a  man  can  prepare  himself  for 
that  day  in  no  more  worthy  or  more  earnest  way 
than  by  the  surrender  of  all  the  present  life  is 
based  upon  —  earthly  repute,  business  capacity, 
personal  property  ;  all  these  are  but  obstacles  and 
fetters.  Whoso  renounces  willingly,  whoso  suffers 
gladly— he  is  truly  free,  and  ready  for  the  great 
day  that  is  at  hand.  We  can  appreciate  and 
vindicate  the  words  only  if  we  interpret  them  by 
the  mood  appropriate  to  the  twelfth  hour. 
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'  If  so,  they  take  our  life 
Goods,  honour,  children,  wife- 
Let  these  things  vanish  all ! 
Their  profit  is  but  small : 
The  Kingdom  still  renmineth.' 
the    same    enthusiasm    pulsates    through    the 
words  about  love  to  enemies.     It   is  unnecessary 

«vSw*  U^T^??  of  Judaism  toTbYaXto 
cavil  at  tie  Jewish  'love  to  one's  neighbour'  as 
narrow  and  partial,  or  even  to  lay  too  great  x 
stress  upon  the  'hatred  of  one's  enemies,'  in  order 
to  feel  that  the  demand  of  Jesus  is  not  only  some- 


thing  'new,'   but  also  a 


puissant,  transcendent, 


—perhuman  ideal.  He  says,  indeed,  that  the  man 
who  so  acts  will  be  perfect  even  as  God  is  perfect, 
a  worthy  child  of  the  all-loving  Father.  Now  it 
cannot  be  sufficiently  urged  that  this  obligation  to 
love  one  s  enemies  neither  issues  from  nor  can  be 
fulfilled  amidst  the  normal  emotions  of  everyday 
life.  If  it  is  to  be  real  to  us,  i.e.  truly  realized 
and  not  merely  assumed,  then  it  demands  an  en- 
thusiasm which,  if  not  '  contrary  to  the  nature  '  is 
certainly  '  beyond  the  power '  of  the  natural  man. 
None  but  the  possessor  of  a  spirit  profoundly  re- 
ligious and  animated  by  the  Jove  of  God,  could 
possibly  love  his  enemies,  at  all  events  according 
to  the  special  sense  which  Jesus  gave  to  the  uni- 
versal command,  viz.  'Love  them  which  hate  you, 
pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you.' 

Our  view  of  this  supreme  command  of  Jesus  thus 
brings  us  to  the  twofold  law  of  love  (Mk  122Uff-, 
Lk  l(Pff-).  It  is  beyond  question  that  neither 
this  conjoining  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  one's 
neighbour,  nor  the  focusing  of  the  whole  Divine 
law  in  that  'summa'  is  a  specifically  original 
thought  of  Jesus.  According  to  the  oldest  form  of 
the  narrative  (Lk  10-5(-),*  He  elicits  it  from  ascribe. 
Possibly  enough  there  were  earnest  and  pious 
Rabbis  who,  amid  the  jungle  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  precepts,  sought  for  some  leading 
idea,  and  found  in  the  requirement  of  love  to  God 
and  man  the  nucleus  of  God's  primal  revelation  : 
but  none  of  them  was  ever  able  to  carry  such 
unification  and  simplification  into  full  effect.  Here 
again  it  is  not  the  mere  thought  which  matters, 
nor  the  fact  that  Jesus  gave  it  utterance.  The 
great  thing  is  that,  over  and  above,  He  furnished 
in  His  own  life  such  an  embodiment  of  the  Law  as 
carries  conviction  to  all.  In  His  personification 
of  the  ideal  He  welded  the  love  or  God  and  the 
love  of  man  in  an  indissoluble  union,  in  which 
they  might  foster  and  strengthen  each  other.  He 
expressed  the  ideal  in  a  perfect  form,  and  stamped 
it  upon  the  soul  of  the  race.  Since  His  day  it  lias 
become  obvious  that  the  highest  form  of  religion 
is  that  from  which  there  radiates  the  soothing, 
genial,  meek,  and  helpful  love  of  mankind  ;  obvious 
also,  that  that  love  of  wan  is  the  deepest,  the 
truest,  the  most  enduring,  the  most  exacting,  which 
has  its  roots  in  the  depths  of  a  soul  pledged  to  the 
Most  High,  a  soul  which  is  permeated  by  His 
truth,  and  has  been  apprehended  by  His  holy  and 
gracious  will. 

Literati' fie.—  J.  Weiss,  Vie  Prediqt  Jem  vom  Reiche  Gottes; 
Bousser,  Jean  Predict  in  ihrem  Gegensatz  zitm  Judentwn  ; 
Jaroby,  AT Ethik,  bit.  i.;  It.  Mackintosh,  Christ,  and  the  Jewish 

Laic.  Johannes  Weiss. 

EUNUCH  (ei'vovxos ;  <nr&5wv  occurs  sometimes  in 
LXX  [see  Gn  3736  and  Is  397,  with  which,  however, 
cf.  the  corresponding  passage  2  K  20IB]). — From 
the  single  reference  in  the  Gospels  (Mt  10'-)  to  the 
barbarous  Oriental  practice  of  mutilating  indi- 
viduals for  certain  purposes,  we  gather  that  the 
existence  and  purpose  of  eunuchs  as  a  class  were 
not  unknown  to  the  Jews  of  the  time  of  Jesus. 
The  religious  disabilities  under  which  men,  de- 
formed in  this  way,  laboured,  had  the  effect  of 
*  Cf.  J.  Weiss,  op.  cit.  i.  1,  p.  172  ff. 
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making  the  practice  {.  .  eivovxiffffva-av  vtt6  tZv 
ivffpdnrwy)  abominable  to  the  Jews  (Dt  231 ;  cf.  Lv 
22^-'a).  On  the  other  hand,  Josephus  informs  us 
that  eunuchs  were  a  normal  feature  of  the  courts 
of  the  Herods ;  and  from  him  we  also  learn  what 
share  they  were  at  that  time  supposed  to  have 
taken  in  the  family  intrigues  {Ant.  XV.  vii.  4), 
and  what  base  purposes  they  often  subserved  (Ant. 
xvi.  viii.  1). 

The  passage  containing  the  reference  to  eunuchs 
is  peculiar  to  St.  Matthew,  and  seems  to  be  added 
io  the  Markan  section,  which  deals  with  the 
question  of  divorce  (Mk  103"ls=Mt  19B-9),  from  a 
source  unknown  to  the  author  of  the  latter  (see 
Tischendorf's  Synopsis  Evangelka1 ,  §  113,  '  Inter- 
rogantibus  de  Kepudio  respondet';  and  Wright's 
Synopsis  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek,  'Anonymous 
Fragments,'  p.  267).  The  remark  made  by  the 
disciples  touching  the  difficulties  arising  out  of 
Jesus'  interpretation  of  the  law  of  marriage,  shows 
the  widespread  influence  of  the  lax  teaching  on 
this  subject  characteristic  of  the  school  of  Hillel 
(see  art.  Adultery,  p.  30). 

It  matters  not  for  our  purpose  whether  in  the 
reply  of  Jesus  rbv  \f>yov  (v.11)  be  connected  with 
ov  irvfi<f>4p€t  yaftrjtrai  (v.10),  or,  which  is  more  intel- 
ligible to  the  present  writer  in  the  light  of  what 
follows,  with  the  primal  law  quoted  in  v.5  [i»wa 
tovtov  .  .  .  ol  Sijo  els  a&pna.  ftiav).  All  men  are  not  in 
a  position  to  accept  a  hard  and  fast  rule.  Men  are 
constituted  differently  by  nature,  or  adventitious 
circumstances  produce  artificial  dissimilarities. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  law  of  nature. 
The  married  life  is  the  norm  of  man's  condition ; 
and  the  union  effected  thereby  transcends  every 
other  natural  bond,  even  that  of  lilial  affection. 
At  the  same  time,  Jesus  would  have  His  hearers 
understand  that  there  are  cases,  and  these  numerous 
enough  to  be  taken  seriously  into  account,  where 
the  rule  does  not  hold.  It  is  not  granted*  to 
every  man  to  be  in  a  position  to  fulfil  the  functions 
of  the  married  state.  Here  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  Jesus,  in  speaking  of  three  classes  of  'eunuchs,' 
was  making  a  distinction  well  known  to  those  He 
was  addressing.  Moreover,  the  metaphorical  use 
of  the  word  in  speaking  of  the  third  class  finds 
also  its  place  in  the  language  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins 
ncn  onp,  Dix  c-ip,  D's?  "va  D-»p,  cf.Lightfoot's  Horcc 
Heb.  et  Talmud. ,  and  Schottgen's  Horce  Heb.,inloc. ). 

The  well-known  case  of  Origen,  who  literally 
emasculated  himself  '  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  s 
sake,'  to  which  he  afterwards  seems  to  make 
pathetic,  though  incidental,  reference  in  his  com- 
mentary (in  Matt.  torn.  xv.  1  It'.),  was  not  the  only 
example  of  a  perverted  interpretation  of  these 
words  of  Jesus.  The  Talmudic  tractate  Shabbnth 
(152rr)  contains  a  reference  to  a  eunuch  of  this  class 
(cf.  Midrash  on  Ec  107),  and  the  Council  of  Niciea 
(c.  1)  felt  called  on  to  deal  with  the  danger,  as  did 
also  the  Apostolical  Canons  (c.  21),  and  the  Second 
Council  of  Aries  (c.  7).  The  common  sense  which 
thus  prevailed  amongst  the  guiding  spirits  of  the 
Church  is  enhanced  when  we  remember  that  the 
disabilities  attaching  to  self- mutilation  had  no 
reference  to  those  who  were  eunuchs  from  their 
mother's  womb,  or  who  '  were  made  eunuchs  by 
men '  (see  for  examples  of  both,  Eusebins,  HE  vii. 
32  j  Socrates  HE  vi.  15 ;  Sozomen,  HE  viii.  24 ; 
ci.  l.in^liaiu's  Ant.  iv.  9). 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  in  the  con- 
versation of  Jesus  with  His  disciples  no  mention  is 
made  of  any  word  of  condemnation  by  Him  of  the 
horrible  practice  of  emasculation,  the  complete 
lack  of  the  sense  of  the  dignity  of  human  life,  so 
characteristic  of  the  ancient  world,  and  the  absence 
or  the  feeling  of  human  brotherhood,  found  ex- 
pression in  no  more  terrible  way  than  in  this  con- 
*  The  Lewis-Gibson  Sjriac  Palimpsest  adds  'by  God.' 


sequence  of  the  laws  of  slavery.  Yet  Jesus  refers 
directly  neither  to  the  institution  of  slavery  nor  to 
this,  its  result.  He  prefers  the  plan  of  instillin" 
principles  which  lead  by  the  processes  of  thought 
and  application  to  the  recognition  that  God  hath 
'  made  of  one  {#"  ivte)  every  nation  of  men  for  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth'  (Ac  IT2"  ■  cf  Lk 
HP*  4Mff-,  Mt  8"  =  Lk  IZ*>).  It  is  as  if  He  had  an 
unconquerable  belief  in  the  power  of  the  human 
mind  ultimately  to  accept  the  truth,  and  to  reject, 
finally  and  for  ever,  what  has  been  false,  in  its 
provisional  solutions  of  life's  problems. 

And  as  it  was  with  His  treatment  of  this  form 
of  cruelty  practised  by  the  strong  upon  the  help- 
less, so  it  was  with  the  mutilation  of  the  body  sen- 
inflicted  for  so-called  religious  purposes.  To  the 
present  writer  it  seems  probable  that  Jesus  made  a 
conscious  and  deliberate  reference  to  this  practice 
(see  Driver's  '  Deuteronomy'  in  Internat.  Crit.  Com. 
on  Dt  231).  Here,  too,  there  is  no  condemnation 
expressed  of  an  inadequate  and  artificial  method 
which  was  the  outcome  of  a  legalistic  conception 
of  moral  purity.  It  is  rather  by  His  positive  teach- 
ing on  the  subject  of  purity  that  we  are  led  to 
understand  (6  Sw&fievos  xupetf  xwPe*TW)  what  are  the 
lines  along  which  we  must  move  in  order  to  reach 
the  goal  of  perfect  self-renunciation.  There  is 
another  and  a  more  excellent  way  of  obtaining  the 
mastery  of  the  sexual  passion  than  by  literally 
'cutting  ott"'  the  offending  fleshly  member  (cf.  Mt 
gasf.  where  the  words  f3\itruv  and  6<p6a\ft6s  point  to 
the  radical  character  of  the  treatment  insisted  on 
by  Jesus).  The  peculiarity  about  His  method  of 
treating  this  particular  question  is  its  loving 
cautiousness.  It  is  not  possible  for  all,  but  it  is 
possible  for  some,  to  obtain  as  complete  an  ascend- 
ency over  this  strong  instinct  as  if  they  were 
physically  sexless;  while,  of  course,  the  resultant 
moral  victory  is  of  infinitely  more  value  than  the 
merely  negative,  unmoral  condition  produced  by 
self-emasculation.  Those  who  adopt  His  method 
'  make  themselves  eunuchs '  with  a  defuiite  purpose 
in  view  (8ta  tt\v  f3a<ri\eiav  rdv  avpav&v),  and  the  in- 
terests which  are  created  by  that  purpose  are  so 
absorbing  that  neither  time  nor  opportunity  is 
given  to  the  '  fleshly  lusts  which  war  against  the 
soul'(l  P211). 

The  clear  and  definite  teaching  of  Jesus  on 
the  subject  of  marriage  will  help  to  elucidate  the 
words  under  review.  The  Divine  idea  (Sxrre  ovuin 
eiciv  Sijo  aWb  fila.  <r&p%,  Mk  10s),  on  which  He  laid 
special  stress,  involves  mutual  effort  and  restraint. 
It  is  not  possible  but  that  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  duties  will  arise  which 
will  prove  irksome,  and  not  less  so  because  they 
are  peculiar  to  the  married  state.  Indeed,  the 
Hebraistic  Ararat  els  (Heb.  *?  n;n)  emphasizes  the 
truth  that  perfect  union  does  not  follow  at  once  on 
the  consummation  of  marriage.  It  is  a  gradual 
process,  and,  because  it  is  so,  it  involves  some 
amount  of  mutual  self-abnegation.  The  cares  and 
responsibilities  which  follow  in  the  wake  of  those 
who  are  married  necessarily  mean  absorption  both 
of  time  and  attention  which  may  clash  with  the 
work  given  to  some  to  do  (cf.  1  Co  733H  It  is  tor 
this  reason  that  these  find  themselves  debarred 
from  ever  undertaking  the  duties  attaching  to 
marriage.  They  voluntarily  undertake  eunuchism 
because  they  are  completely  immersed  in,  and  en- 
grossed by,  the  work  of  '  the  kingdom  of  lieav™'. 
There  is  no  need  to  suppose,  as  Keim  does,  that 
Jesus  is  here  deliberately  referring  to  Himseliana 
to  the  Baptist.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  able :  to 
see  in  His  life  the  highest  expression  of  tn« 
'  blessed  eunuchism '  (Bengel,  Gnomon  of  the  ivi, 
in  loc.)  which  renounced  all  earthly  ties  tor  uw 
sake  of  the  work  He  was  given  to  do  *  (cf.  Jn  H) . 
*  See  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  jiff. 
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and  if  St.  Paul,  in  view  of  a  stern  emergency,  felt 
justified  in  enjoining  upon  even  the  married  the 
necessity  of  adopting  this  condition  (see  1  Co  7™), 
we  know  that  he  was  sneaking  from  the  plane  on 
which  he  himself  stood  (cf.  1  Co  9°  77().  At  the 
same  time,  the  apparent  harshness  of  his  asceticism 
is  softened  by  his  repeated  expressions  of  regard 
for  the  gift  peculiar  to  each  [tSiov  x&purfin).  See, 
further,  art.  Marriage, 

Literature.  —  Ency.  Brit.»  art.  'Eunuch';  Neander  Ch 
Hist.  [Clark's  ed.]  ii.  493 ;  Morison,  Com.  on  ML  in  loc  •  Wendt 
Teaching  of  Jesus,  ii.  72  ff.;  Exyueitoi;  iv.  vii.  [1893]  «Uff.         ' 

J.  R.  Willis. 

EVANGELIST.— Although  the  word  'evangelist' 
{evayy(\t<rTi}s)  does  not  occur  in  the  Gospels,  it 
justly  finds  a  place  in  this  work  because  it  is  the 
name  commonly  given  to  the  authors  of  the  four 
Gospels.  The  verb  e&a.yyt\lfr<rOai,  from  which  the 
substantive  *  evangelist :  is  derived,  signifies  to 
proclaim  good  tidings.  The  corresponding  verbs 
ui  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  (Dalman,  NHWB,  s.v. 
f-^2.  Words  of  Jesus,  103)  sometimes  bear  only  the 
meaning  'announce,'  but  their  prevailing  import 
is  to  announce  good-  tidings.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  Aramaic  word  or  words  used  by  our 
Lord  concerning  His  message  to  mankind  described 
it  as  the  proclamation  of  good  news.  Hence  in 
Christian  circles  the  term  acquired  the  specific 
sense  of  announcing  the  gospel.  The  word  '  evan- 
gelist' is  not  found  in  classical  Greek  or  in  the 
LXX.  nor  has  it  as  yet  been  found  in  any  papyri. 
So  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  it  bekmgs 
only  to  the  NT  and  to  ecclesiastical  Greek.  It  is 
used  thrice  in  the  NT,  and  in  none  of  the  instances 
is  its  meaning  doubtful.  It  is  applied  to  Philip 
(Ac  218),  either  because  of  the  labours  described  in 
Ac  8,  or  because  he  belonged  to  a.  class  or  order  of 
Christian  labourers  whose  function  was  to  go  abroad 
proclaiming  the  gospel  to  those  who  had  not  heard 
it.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  'evangelists' 
are  mentioned  (411)  as  an  order  or  class,  after 
the  Apostles  and  prophets,  and  before  pastors  and 
teachers.  -Here,  too,  the  most  probable  view  is 
that  those  spoken  of  were  missionary  preachers. 
Again,  Timothy  is  charged  by  St.  Paul  (2  Ti  45)  to 
'do  the  work  of  an  evangelist.'  Whether  Timothy 
is  here  called  an  evangelist  is  open  to  discussion, 
but  the  nature  of  the  work  lie  is  bidden  to  perform 
is  clear  :  he  is  to  visit  new  communities  in  order  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  them.  The  force  of  the  word 
suggested  by  its  etymology  is,  therefore,  the  mean- 
ing attaching  to  it  in  the  three  passages  of  the  NT 
where  it  is  found.  This  is  the  view  of  all  modern 
scholars  of  any  note.  Some  of  the  Greek  exposi- 
tors, misled  by  the  usage  of  their  own  time, 
assigned,  at  least  to  the  passage  in  Ephesians,  the 
sense  which  it  came  to  bear  subsequent  to  NT 
times,  that  of  author  or  writer  of  a  Gospel ;  but 
this  interpretation  has  no  supporters  to-day. 

How  did  this  second  sense  arise?  Can  any  links 
of  connexion  be  traced  between  the  earlier  and  the 
later  signification  ?  Is  it  possible  to  ascertain  the 
time  at  which  the  later  usage  began  ?  These  ques- 
tions are  best  answered  by  studying  the  references 
to  the  term  in  the  Chun-h  History  of  Eusebius.  It 
is  obvious  at  once  that  Eusebius  had  two  senses  of 
the  word  before  him ;  that  he  knew  that  its  original 
import  was  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  but  that  this 
meaning  had  been  largely  displaced  by  another, 
that  of  a  writer  of  a  Gospel.  Speaking  generally, 
the  Church  in  the  age  of  Eusebius  understood  by 
the  word  'evangelist'  the  writer  of  a  Gospel, 
though  scholars  like  Eusebius  himself  were  aware 
that  in  earlier  times  it  had  borne  another  meaning. 
Accordingly  the  references  of  Eusebius  to  the 
original  force  of  the  term  are  all  associated  with 
the  earlier  history  of  the  Church.  Thus  he  relates 
that  the  Apostle  Thomas  sent  Thaddieus  to  Edessa 


as  a  preacher  and  evangelist  of  the  teaching  of 
Christ  (HE  I.  xin.  4).  Again  he  speaks  of  those 
who  in  the  age  of  Trajan  started  out  on  long 
journeys  and  performed  tl.e  office  of  an  evangelist 
filled  with  the  desire  to  preach  Christ  to  those  who 
had  not  heard  the  word  of  faith,  and  to  deliver  to 
them  the  Divine  Gospels  (Hi.  xxxvii.  2).  Once  more, 
he  tells  that  Pantamus  was  a  herald  of  the  <^spel  of 
Christ  to  the  nations  of  the  East,  and  that  lie  win 
sent  as  far  as  India.  For,  he  adds,  there  were  still 
many  evangelists  of  the  word  who  sought  earnestly 
to  use  their  inspired  zeal,  after  the  example  of  the 
Apostles,  for  the  building  up  of  the  Divine  word 
(V.  x.  2).  In  all  these  passages  'evangelist'  evi- 
dently denotes  an  itinerant  preacher  of  the  gospel 
On  the  other  hand,  when  Eusebius  names  John  the 
evangelist  (ill.  xxxix.  5),  he  is  speaking  of  him  as 
the  author  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  reference  to  the 
voice  of  the  inspired  evangelists  and  Apostles 
(II.  iii.  1)  is  probably  to  be  explained  in  the  same 
sense.  How  then  was  the  transition  effected  from 
the  one  of  these  significations  to  the  other?  How 
was  the  title  transferred  from  a  preacher  to  a 
writer?  There  are  those  who  think  that  even 
from  the  first  the  term  denoted  not  so  much  a 
travelling  preacher  in  general  as  a  preacher  who 
set  himself  to  relate  the  life  and  words  of  Jesus. 
Teaching  and  specific  teaching  regarding  the  ad- 
dresses delivered  by  Jesus  and  the  miracles  He 
performed  was  a  characteristic  of  the  evangelist 
from  tlte  first,  hence  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
realizing  how  the  title  passed  from  those  who 
related  to  those  who  wrote  our  Lord's  life,  the 
latter  meaning  being  only  the  natural  development 
of  the  former.  Even  a  scholar  like  Meyer  (in  Ac 
218)  affirms  that  the  chief  duty  of  the  evangelist 
was  to  communicate  to  his  hearers  historical  inci- 
dents from  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  some  later 
writers  of  all  schools  have  embraced  the  same 
view.  It  is  believed  to  be  corroborated  by  the 
language  just  quoted  from  Eusebius  regarding-  the 
distribution  of  the  written  Gospels  by  evangelists. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  first  evan- 
gelists of  the  Church  made  special  use  of  the  facts 
of  our  Lord's  life,  and  that  their  teaching  or  preach- 
ing differed  in  this  respect  from  that  of  the  Apostles. 
The  wide  acceptation  in  which  the  words  '  evangel ' 
and  '  evangelize '  are  used  in  the  NT  is  adverse 
to  this  conclusion.  The  earliest  gospel  was  not 
the  life  of  Jesus,  but  the  message  of  salvation.    To 

E  reach  the  gospel  was  necessarily  to  preach  Jesus, 
ut  not  to  give  any  sketch  of  the  life  of  Jesus  such 
as  is  found  in  our  four  Gospels.  Nor  is  the  view 
probable  in  itself.  A  modern  missionary  relates 
the  life  of  Jesus  as  he  sees  it  expedient,  but  he 
does  not  make  the  communication  of  the  details  of 
that  life  to  his  hearers  one  of  his  chief  duties. 
The  same  freedom  was  doubtless  exercised  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Church.  One  evangelist  would 
tell  less  and  another  more  of  the  life  of  Jesus  as  he 
preached.  Even  the  same  evangelist  would  vary 
the  amount  of  detail  he  gave  regarding  the  life  and 
words  of  Jesus  according  to  the  varying  needs  of 
liis  hearers.  Beyond  all  doubt  most  of  the  ad- 
dresses delivered  by  the  evangelists  were  largely 
oceupied  by  an  account  of  the  career  of  Jesus,  and 
especially  of  His  sayings  and  His  miracles  ;  but 
tins  was  true  of  every  person  who  sought  to  propa- 
gate Christianity,  and  not  distinctive  of  the  evan- 
gelist as  such.  Further,  it  is  difficult  on  this 
hypothesis  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  original 
signification  of  'evangelist'  as  a  preacher  was 
current  long  after  the  Gospels  had  obtained  the 
fullest  recognition  within  the  Church.  The  evan- 
gelists carried  the  Gospels  with  them  if  they  were 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  copies :  they  referred 
to  the  Gospels  as  the  authorities  for  the  life  of 
Jesus,  yet  they  retained  their  title.     There  is  no 
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evidence  that  the  later  meaning  drove  out  the 
earlier  so  long  as  the  Church  possessed  evangelists 
or  called  them  by  this  name.  Undoubtedly  the 
two  meanings  flourished  side  by  side  for  a  time. 

If  this  argument  is  sound,  the  origin  of  the  later 
import  of  the  term  must  be  sought  in  another 
quarter.    That  quarter  is  not  remote.    The  Church 

E assessed  from  early  days  four  narratives  of  our 
ord's  life,  and  to  these  first  the  term  'Gospel 
and  subsequently  its  plural  '  Gospels '  was  applied. 
It  was  necessary  to  refer  to  these  writings  indi- 
vidually, hence  there  arose  the  practice  of  speak- 
ing of  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  and 
the  like :  Matthew  being  regarded  as  the  author 
of  the  Gospel  bearing  his  name.  Very  soon  it 
became  necessary  to  find  a  term  to  serve  as  a, 
common  designation  of  the  writers  of  the  Gospels. 
No  more  suitable  word  for  this  purpose  could  be 
found  than  '  evangelist.'  It  was  already  in  use  in 
the  Church  ;  it  stood  in  the  closest  affinity  to  the 
word  'evangel'  or  'gospel,'  which  had  acquired  by 
this  time  its  new  sense  of  a  written  work,  and  the 
term  once  applied  proved  so  useful  that  it  imme- 
diately became  popular.  Just  as  the  term  'gospel,' 
which  denoted  a  spoken  message,  an  announce- 
ment of  good  news,  the  Cliristian  good  news,  was 
current  long  before  the  written  books  called  Gospels 
existed,  and  nevertheless  gave  its  name  to  them, 
so  also  was  it  with  the  term  'evangelist.'  By  a 
similar  transition  it  became  the  designation  of  the 
writers  of  the  Gospels.  After  the  word  '  Gospel ' 
was  used  to  denote  a  written  narrative  of  the  life 
of  Jesus,  the  extension  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'evangelist'  to  designate  the  author  of  such  a 
work  was  only  a  question  of  time. 

Is  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  date  at  which  the 
term  was  first  used  in  this  specific  sense?  The 
evidence  at  present  available  shows  that  it  was 
thus  employed  by  Hippolytus  and  by  Tertullian. 
The  first  occurrence  of  the  word  is  in  the  de 
Antichr.  of  Hippolytus  (56),  where  St.  Luke  is 
spoken  of  as  'the  Evangelist.'  The  generally 
accepted  date  of  this  treatise  is  about  the  year  201 
(Harnack,  Chronol.  ii.  214  ;  Bardenhewer,  Altkirch. 
Lit.  ii.  521).  Tertullian  in  his  ado.  Prax.,  which 
has  been  assigned  to  the  years  213-218  (Barden- 
hewer, ii.  368;  Harnack,  ii.  286),  speaks  of  'the 
preface  of  John  the  Evangelist'  (21,  cf.  23).  This 
evidence  shows  that  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
3rd  cent,  the  term  was  used  to  denote  the  authors 
of  the  Gospels.  The  incidental  manner  in  which 
both  writers  employ  the  word  suggests  that  its  use 
was  not  new.  But  this  inference  is  precarious, 
and  it  is  possible  that  Hippolytus  was  the  first  to 
employ  it,  and  that  Tertullian  imitated  his  ex- 
ample and  gave  it  a  Latin  form.  The  absence  of 
the  word  from  the  opening  chapters  of  the  third 
Book  of  Irenseus  will  appear  to  some  to  confirm 
the  opinion  that  the  use  of  the  term  is  later  than 
his  tune,  but  the  proper  conclusion  is  that  a 
decisive  verdict  is  impossible.  All  that  can  be 
affirmed  with  confidence  is  that,  as  the  term  '  Gos- 
pels was  admittedly  used  in  the  plural  in  the 
time  of  Justin  Martyr  (Ap.  i.  66),  the  employment 
ot  the  term  '  evangelist '  to  describe  the  author  of 
a  Gospel  could  have  begun  in  his  age,  but  that  the 
first  occurrence  of  the  word  is  half  a  century  later, 
in  dealing  with  the  topic  '  Evangelist,'  it  is  desir- 
able to  add  a  brief  notice  of  the  animal  symbols 
by  winch  the  Gospels  are  designated.  This  sym- 
bohsm  makes  no  appeal  to  us  to-day,  but  it  enters 
so  largely  into  early  Christian  art  and  poetry  that 
some  acquaintance  with  it  is  necessary.  The  sym- 
bolism is  founded  on  the  description  of  the  four 
living  creatures  in  the  Apocalypse  (4'),  The  first 
creature  is  stated  to  have  be£n  like  a  lion,  the 
second  hke  a  cal  ,  the  third  had  the  face  of  a  man, 
the  fourth  was  Hke  a  flying  eagle.    It  occurred  to 


Irenreus  to  compare,  if  not  identify,  these  with  the 
four  Gospels,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  for 
him  to  ascribe  a  parlScuIar  symbol  to  each  of  the 
Evangelists.  To  him  John  is  the  lion,  Luke  the 
calf,  Matthew  the  man,  and  Mark  the  eagle  (Rmr 
ill.  xi.  11).  The  mode  of  illustration  pursued  by 
Irenjeus  strikes  us  to-day  as  forced  and  profitless 
but  the  example  he  set  was  followed  by  Hippolytus 
(Hipp.  I.  ii.  183,  Berlin  ed. ;  cf.  Bardenhewer,  Alt- 
kirch. Lit.  ii.  532).  In  a  Syriac  fragment  he  repeats 
the  comparison,  but  advances  an  interpretation  of 
his  own.  Now  the  lion  is  Matthew,  the  calf  Luke 
the  man  Mark,  and  the  eagle  John.  The  symbol- 
ism spread  throughout  the  Church,  but  there  was 
no  agreement  as  to  the  connexion  between  the 
different  living  creatures  and  the  separate  Evan- 
gelists. However,  the  authority  of  Jerome  [Pre- 
face to  Matthew),  despite  the  divergent  opinion 
of  Augustine  {Cons.  Ev.  i.  6),  prevailed  throughout 
the  West,  and  furnished  the  interpretation  which 
is  best  known,  as  most  largely  represented  in 
Christian  art,  and  as  embodied  in  the  noble  hymn 
of  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  '  Psallat  chorus  corde 
mundo'  (Trench,  Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  67). 
According  to  this  view,  St.  Matthew  is  the  man, 
St.  Mark  the  lion,  St.  Luke  the  calf,  and  St.  John 
the  eagle. 

Literature.— Commentaries  on  the  NT  passages ;  art.  '  Evan- 
gelist' in  Hastin^s"i)B ;  works  on  the  organization  and  history 
of  the  Early  Church;  Suicer,  s.v.;  Zahn,  'Die  Tiersymbole  den 
Evangelisten '  in  Forschungen,  ii. ;  art.  '  Evangelists '  in  Diet,  o) 
Christian  Antiquities  ;  Farrar,  Messages  of  the  Books,  13. 

W.  Patrick. 

EYENING  (ij  8$ta  [sc.  &pa],  eo-irtya).—  The  Baby- 
lonians divided  the  day  into  equal  parts  by  sun- 
watches.  The  'sixty  system'  of  minutes  and 
seconds  was  in  vogue  among  them.  Among  Syrian 
peoples  also,  it  is  likely,  the  same  system  pre- 
vailed. No  trace  of  this  is  found  among  the 
Israelites,  however,  in  the  pre-exilic  period.  An- 
other marked  difference  between  the  Babylonians 
and  the  Israelites  is  noteworthy.  With  the 
Israelites  the  day  began  at  sunset,  with  the  Baby- 
lonians at  sunrise.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the 
reckoning  from  eve  to  eve  became  the  exclusive 
method  in  Israel  with  the  triumph  of  the  Law. 
A  kindred  system  prevailed  among  Arabs,  Athen- 
ians, and  Ciauls  (Pliny,  UN  ii.  79).  It  was  cus- 
tomary, too,  in  ancient  Israel  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  '  first  evening'  and  the  '  second  evening.' 
It  is  not  certain  just  where  they  drew  the  line 
(Edersheim).  The  phrase  '  between  the  two  even- 
ings' (ben  haarbaylm),  Ex  16'2  29:i9,  as  a  designa- 
tion of  the  time  of  the  daily  evening  offerings, 
clearly  meant  some  period  in  the  late  afternoon. 
The  '  first  evening,'  it  is  generally  thought,  began 
about  3  p.m.  and  extended  to  sunset;  the  second 
began  at  sunset  and  continued  into  the  night. 

In  Mt  1416 ■  ^  we  have  the  word  '  evening  'used 
in  both  senses.  'When  it  was  evening'  (v.18) 
clearly  refers  to  the  first  evening  {cf.  Lk  912  '  and 
the  day  began  to  decline,'  Bible  Union  Ver.).  For 
whe*n  the  disciples  suggested  that  Jesus  send  the 
multitude  away,  that  they  might  go  into  the 
villages  and  buy  themselves  food,  Jesus  said  they 
need  not  depart ;  and  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thonsand  and  the  sending  away  of  the  multitude 
followed  before  '  he  went  up  into  the  mountain 
apart  to  pray.'  Then  a  second  evening  is  spoken 
of  in  the  words  :  *  And  when  the  evening  was  come, 
he  was  there  alone '  (v.-3).  In  the  latter  case.  Jesus, 
after  seeing  His  disciples  off  (Jn  619),  evidently 
sought  the  mountain  solitude,  as  He  did  on  other 
occasions,  to  spend  much  of  the  night  in  prayer 
(v.85).  This  second  evening,  then,  was  evidently 
verging  on  the  night.  Geo.  B.  Eagee. 

EYIL.— It   is  customary   to   distinguish   three 


kinds  of  evil:  (1)  what  Leibnitz  called  meta- 
physical eril,  i.e.  the  incompleteness  and  imperfec- 
tion which  belong  more  or  less  to  all  created 
things ;  (2)  physical  ceil,  i.e.  pain,  suffering,  and 
death  ;  ami  (3)  moral  ceil,  which  is  a  vicious  choice 
of  a  morally  responsible  being. 

1.  Metaphysical  evil. — The  writers  of  the  OT 
were,  for  the  most  part,  deeply  impressed  with  the 
doctrine  of  God's  transcendence;  i.e.  His  unique 
and  unapproachable  majesty,  power,  and  holiness. 
Hence  tlie  nothingness  and  transitoriness  of  all 
earthly  and  visible  things  are  a  constant  theme  with 
them  :  '  Behold,  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens 
cannot  contain  thee,'  etc.  (1  K  827) ;  '  What  is  man 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?' etc.  (Ps  S4) ;  'All 
flesh  is  grass,'  etc.  (Is  40") ;  '  The  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  are  as  grasshoppers '  (v.-).  Compared  with 
God's  ineffable  holiness,  the  holiest  of  created 
beings  are,  as  it  were,  unclean.  In  heaven  the 
holy  angels  veil  their  faces  in  God's  presence  (Is 
6-).  The  holy  sanctuary  of  Israel  required  to  be 
purged  every  year  from  its  pollutions  by  the  blood 
of  sacrifices*  (Lv  1616).  All  human  righteousnesses 
are  as  a  polluted  garment  (Is  646). 

In  the  NT  there  is  naturally  less  stress  laid  upon 
the  Divine  transcendence.  1  he  theme  of  the  NT 
writers  is  the  love  of  God  shown  in  the  Incarna- 
tion. The  eternal  Son  of  God  has  taken  upon  Him 
human  nature,  to  raise  it  into  fellowship  with  God, 
to  clothe  it  with  the  garment  of  the  Divine  right- 
eousness, and  to  cause  it  to  partake  of  the  Divine 
immortality.  Yet  the  awful  and  unapproachable 
character  of  God,  and   the  infinite   abyss  which 


separates  the  Creator  from  the  highest  creature, 
are  never  lost  sight  of.  He  alone  is  the  Absolute 
Good  (Mk  1018) ;  He  alone  may  lawfully  be  wor- 
shipped (Mk  12",  Rev  19w).  .    . 

2.  Physical  evil.— (1)  Optimism  and  pessimism. 
—Christianity  may  be  classed   philosophically  as 
a  moderate  optimism.     It  is  not  an  extravagant 
optimism,  like  that  of  Leibnitz,  who  maintained 
that  this  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  or  of 
Malebranche,  who  regarded  it  as  the  best  conceiv- 
able.    Christ  would  certainly  not  have  endorsed 
the  hyperboles  of  Pope,  that  all  discord  is  harmony 
not  understood,  and  all  partial  evil  universal  good ; 
yet  He  must  certainly  be  classed  among  the  most 
pronounced  teachers  of  optimism.     As  against  all 
forms  of  Gnosticism  and  Dualism,  He  maintained 
that  the  Universe,  in  all  its  parts,  is  the  work  of  a 
perfectly  gitod  Creator,  and  that,  in  spite  of  all 
appearances  to  the  contrary,  it  is  under  the  guid- 
ance of  His  fatherly  Providence  :  'Behold  the  fowls 
of  the  air,'  etc.  (Mt  6») ;  'Are  not  two  sparrows 
sold  for  afarthing?'  etc.  (Mt  10") ;   'He  maketh 
his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  etc. 
(Mt  5'5).     The  optimism  of  Jesus   is  particularly 
evident  in  His  eschatology.     He  taught   that  in 
the  end  good  will  triumph  over  evil,  and  evil  be 
absolutely  excluded  from  the  Universe:     In  the 
end  of  the  world  the  Son  of  man  »!>«»  «™' t,0™1 
his  angels,'  etc.  (Mt  IS",  cf.  24-"  25*>-«>.     He  be- 
lieved  that  there  is  a  glorious  goal  to  winch  t  e 
whole  creation  is  moving.     In  one  parage  He  ca   s 
it  Creation's  new  birth  (raXi^ej-ecria,  .Mt  1J   ) ;  dm 
His  usual  term  for  it  is  the  '  Kingdom  of  God    (  i 
of  Heaven):  'Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth 
as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father      Mt 
13").      For  the  coming  of    tins   Kingdom   »«J 
Christian  is  directed  to  pray  (Mt  6<»)  and  to  watch 
(24«  25").      That  the   material  l  niverse  w  II   he 
glorified  along  with  the  spiritual  is  not  d'^inctly 
stated  by  Jesusf,but  is  ai^essary  mferencejron. 


Gospels  lend  no  countenance  to  the  view  that 
moral  evil  is  the  only  genuine  evil,  and  that  physi- 
cal evil  is  not  evil  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense. 
Pain,  sorrow,  disease,  and  death  were  regarded  by 
Jesus  as  things  which  ought  not  to  be,  and  He 
spent  much  of  the  time  of  His  public  ministry  in 
combating  them  :  '  He  went  about  doing  good,  and 
healing  all  that  were  oppressed  with  the  devil :  for 
God  was  with  him'  (Ac  10w).  He  committed  the 
ministry  of  healing  to  the  Apostles  and  other  be- 
lievers :  '  Preach,  saying,  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand.  Heal  the  sick,  raise  the  dead,  cleanse 
the  lepers,  cast  out  devils  ;  freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give'  (Mt  107).  Death  was  regarded  by 
Jesus  as  in  an  especial  scum*  '  the  enemy.'  Its 
ravages  affected  Him  with  acute  distress  (^ee/fyi- 
(Uiiffttro  T<£  wveOfmri  Kai  erapafcv  iaitTOV  .  .  .  eSAKpwrcv, 
Jn  ll33"-,  where  consult  the  commentators).  Three 
of  His  most  striking  recorded  miracles  were  vic- 
tories over  death  (Mk  541,  Lk  7",  Jn  11") ;  and 
His  own  resurrection,  according  to  the  energetic 
expression  of  the  Apostle,  'abolished  death,  and 
brought  life  and  incorruption  to  light '  (2  Ti  llu). 

As  to  the  causation  of  physical  evil,  there  is  a 
<n-eat  difference  of  point  of  view  between  the  OT 
and  the  NT.  The  OT  upon  the  whole  (Job  1.  2.  is  an 
exception)  regards  physical  evil  as  inflicted  directly 
by  God.  According  to  the  NT,  however,  physical 
evil  is  mainly  the  work  of  the  devil.  God  tolerates, 
permits,  and  overrules,  rather  than  directly  in- 
flicts it.  Pain  and  disease  and  death  belong  to  the 
devil's  kingdom,  not  to  God's  ;  and  their  universal 
prevalence  is  a  sign  of  the  usurped  authority  over 
the  human  race  of  '  the  prince  of  tins  world.'  The 
preaching  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  emanci- 
pation of  mankind  from  the  devil's  thraldom  were 


the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  Mc^^w  he 
was  undoubtedly  held  by  Him  (Mt  5-    10" ^  etc. 
though  in  a  more  spiritual  form  than  was  generally 
current  (22s").  ,     ,     ..        Th(, 

(2)    Pain,    sorrow,    disease,    and    death.  —  l  ne 


consequently  accompanied  by  an  extensive  minis- 
try of  healing,  and  Christ  appealed  to  His  miracles 
as  evidence  that  'the  kingdom  of  God  is  come 
upon  you'  (Lk  11=»).  The  *T  does  not,  however 
deny  that  physical  evil  is  often  inflicted  by  God 
for  disciplinary  or  retributive  purposes.  He  12" 
lays  especial  stress  upon  the  wholesome  chastening 
of  affliction  which  all  the  sons  of  God  receive 
Examples  of  penal  or  retributive  affliction  are  Mt 
tplualsv)  Mt23M(warand  massacre),  J n  5"  (coii- 
Litutional  infirmity),  Ac  5=  (death),  Ac  13"  (blind- 
ness) Jesus,  however,  strongly  protested  against 
the  idea  that  every  calamity  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  punishment  for  individual  sin.  This  specially 
Jewish  idea,  which  Eliphaz  B.ldad  and  Zophar 
develop  at  length  in  the  Book  of  Job,  is  dehnitely 
condemned  (Lk  134,  Jn  it").  .   . 

3.  Moral  kvil.-(I)  /<«  nature  and  ongm.-i.be 
only  possible  way  of  accounting  for  moral  evil 
without  making  God  the  author  of  it,  is  to  attri- 
bute it  to  the  abuse  of  free  will  on  the  part  of 
created  beings,  angelic,  or  human,  or  both,  the 
doctrine  of  free  will  has  been  severely  criticised  m 
all  ages  by  the  advocates  of  philosophical  and 
UeolSgical  necessity  ;  but  it  has,  notw.flistanding 
held  its  ground,  and  is  at  the  present  time  the 
faith  of  all  the  most  progressive  races  of  mankind. 
That  it  was  held  by  Jesus  does  not  admit  of  reason- 
able doubt.  Thus  He  habitua  ly  spoke  of  the 
nmver  which  men  possess  to  resist  God  and  to  tius- 
trX  Hi's  benevolent  intentions:  '  0 'Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,  .  .  how  often  would  I  (l«^  .  • , 
and  ye  would  not'  (™i  o«  ,8eXiiTOTf,  Lk  14  ,  ra- 
in V"  Mt  ll5""')  His  general  invitations  to  all 
', ,  „  to  be  saved  imply  the  same  doctrine  :  'Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  ikboui -«a  are  h^vy  *den 
nnd  I  will  nive  vou  rest'  Mt  U")  ;  Ana  i,  n  i 
b"  lifted  up  fro"'  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
myself  (Jn  1123-). 
The  realitv  of  Christ's  Libert  arianism  is  ™* /^oved  b/ 
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(in  837-39  Mt  2024  etc.).  Predestination  was  not  so  held  in 
Christ's  time  as  to  exclude  free  will.  Josephus  says  of  the 
Pharisees :  '  When  they  say  that  all  things  happen  by  fate,  thei 
do  not  take  away  from  men  the  freedom  of  acting  as  they  thinK 
fit  •  since  their  notion  is  that  it  hath  pleased  God  to  mix  up  the 
decrees  of  fate  and  man's  will,  80  that  man  can  act  virtuousij 
and  viciously '  (Ant.  xviii.  i.  3). 

Jesus  accordingly  attributed  the  origin  of  evil 
not  to  the  will  of  God,  but  to  the  perversity  of 
God's  creatures.  Mankind,  according  to  Him,  is 
in  rebellion  against  God ;  but  the  whole  guilt  of 
rebellion  is  not  his.  Before  man  existed,  there 
were  myriads  of  finite  spirits,  higher  in  the  order 
of  creation  than  he,  and  of  these  some  fell  from 
their  original  innocence  and  became  devils.  The 
chief  of  these,  Satan,  is  ever  seeking  to  seduce  the 
human  race  from  its  allegiance  to  its  Creator, 
and  is  therefore  emphatically  called  '  the  tempter ' 
(6  ireip&fav,  Mt  43,  1  Th  3s),  and  the  slayer  of  men 
(av8pwiroKT6vos,  Jn  8").  This  last  is  the  one  certain 
allusion  to  the  fall  of  Satan  to  be  found  in  the 
Gospels  (Lk  1018  is  doubtful).  From  it  we  learn 
that  he  once  existed  in  a  state  of  innocence  {iv  ttj 
d\7j0et<O,  but  did  not  persist  in  it  (reading  ovk  (trrnKev 
with  WH). 

The  position  of  Satan  in  the  Universe  is  so  exalted,  and  the 
power  ascribed  to  him  in  the  NT  so  great  (at.  esp.  Mt  4%  Jn 
14a0),  that  some  have  regarded  Jesus  as  a  Dualist.  But  the 
authority  attributed  to  Satan  in  the  NT,  though  great,  is  sub- 
ordinate. The  devils  recognize  the  power  of  Jesus,  and  come 
out  at  His  word  (Mk  1^.34  311  etc.).  If  Satan  is  'the  strong 
man,'  there  is  a  Stronger,  who  can  bind  him  and  spoil  his  goods 
(Mt  12").  At  the  Temptation  the  devil  acknowledged  that  his 
power  is  a  delegated  one  (i^ai  irapxi  therm,  Lk  4ti).  His  kingdom 
will  surely  come  to  an  end;  in  fact  its  fall  has  already  been 
virtually  secured  by  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
(Jn  123').  His  final  punishment  has  been  determined,  and  it 
will  be  fully  adequate  to  his  delinquency  {Mt  25*1). 

(2)  Original  sin. — There  is  no  recorded  teaching 
of  Jesus  about  original  sin.  He  recognized  the. fall 
of  man  (Jn  841),  and  the  general  sinfulness  of  the 
human  race  (Mt  7") ;  but  how  He  connected  these 
two  facts  does  not  appear.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
argued  from  Jn  91"3,  that  He  would  not  have  ap- 
proved of  any  theory  of  original  sin  which  regarded 
men  a's  obnoxious  to  punishment  from  God  merely 
because  of  an  ancestral  taint  that  they  could  not 
help  inheriting.  See,  further,  artt.  Sin  and  Eter- 
nal Punishment. 

Literature.— Ath  a  nasi  us,  contra  Gentes;  Augustine,  Anti- 
pelagian  Treatise*,  etc. ;  Origen,  de  Principiis  (esp.  i.  5,  6) ; 
J.  Miiller,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin  (tr.);  Momerie,  The 
Origin  of  Evil;  Naville,  The  Problem  of  Evil  (tr.);  Butler, 
Analog)/;  LeConte,  Evolution,  ix.  ;  Fairbairn,  The  Philosophy 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  i.  3,  4  :  Tennant,  The  Origin  and  Pro- 
pagation of  Sin,  and  The  Fait  and  Original  Sin ;  Bull,  The  State 
of  Man  before  the  Fall ;  Paley,  Xaturat  Theology,  xxvi. ;  Harris, 
pro  Fide,  xiv  ;  A.  Moore.  Science  and  the  Faith,  and  Essays,  i., 
iii.,  and  Oxford  House  Papers,  vol.  ii. ;  artt.  '  Sin '  and  '  Fall '  in 
Hastings'  DB;  Dixie,  'The  Necessity  of  Pain'  in  Oxford  House 
Papers  ;  E.  A.  Abbott,  The  Kernel  and  the  Husk,  ix.  ;  S.  Laing, 
A  Modern  Zoroastrian.  The  subject  is  discussed  in  most 
systematic  treatises  on  theology,  ethics,  and  metaphysics. 

C.  Harris. 
EVIL    ONE.  —See    pieced,    art.    and    Lord's 
Prayer  and  Satan. 

EVIL  SPIRIT.— See  Demon. 

EVOLUTION  (CHRIST  AMD).— The  widespread 
acceptance  of  the  Evolutionary  philosophy,  and  the 
endeavours  of  its  leading  exponents  to  include  the 
phenomena  of  religion  within  the  sweep  of  its  cate- 
gories, have  greatly  accentuated  the  problem  of  the 
place  of  the  Incarnation  in  the  cosmic  order,  and 
of  Jesus  Christ,  His  Person,  His  work,  and  His 
redemptive  function,  in  human  history. 

1.  The  basis  of  diftmision.— At  the  outset  we 
must  distinguish  sharply  between  the  Materialistic 
type  °t  the  Evolutionary  philosophy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Theistic  type  on  the  other.  The 
former  may  he  described  as  including  all  efforts  to 
explain  the  highest  phenomena  of  the  cosmos— in- 


cluding those  of  life,  consciousness,  and  all  forms 
of  spiritual  activity— in  terms  of  mechanical  motion 
and  force.  Such  a  philosophy  rules  out  all  recog- 
nition of  the  Divine  Personality,  of  the  possible 
independence  of  mind  over  matter,  of  the  ethical 
responsibility  and  free  spiritual  activity  of  man, 
and  of  his  capacity  for  immortal  life.  This  disposes 
of  the  problem  of  the  Incarnation  as  irrelevant, 
and  throws  us  back  on  a  purely  '  naturalistic '  ex- 
planation of  the  Person  and  life  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Theistic  type  of  the  Evolutionary  philosophy] 
however— the  central  idea  of  which  is  that  the 
goal  of  Evolution  and  not  its  beginnings  provides 
us  with  the  principle  of  cosmic  interpretation,  and 
that  spirit  and  not  matter  furnishes  the  key  to  the 
riddle  of  the  Universe— leaves  us  free  to  deal  with 
the  Supreme  Person  and  Fact  of  history  with  open 
minds.  Theism  presents  us  with  a  conception  of 
God  as  immanent  in  the  Universe,  but  not  as  im- 
prisoned within  its  material  or  psychical  manifes- 
tations ;  as  transcendent,  living  a  free,  self-deter- 
mined life  in  virtue  of  His  own  eternal  Being,  yet 
not  separated  from  the  forces  and  phenomena  of 
the  cosmos,  which  are  manifestations  of  His  creative 
activity  and  expanding  purpose.  It  also  presents 
us  with  a  conception  of  man  as  a  created  Dut  free 
spiritual  person,  physically  a  part  of  nature,  but 
ethically  above  it,  and  capable  of  coming  into 
conscious  personal  relations  with  his  Creator. 

2,  Theistic  theory  of  Evolution  compatible  with 
a  process  of  Incarnation. — It  is  manifest  that  the 
idea  of  Incarnation  is  not  a  priori  incompatible 
with  such  a  philosophy  of  God  and  man.  It  repre- 
sents the  Universe  as  God  realizing  His  creative 
purpose  ;  impersonally  in  Nature,  personally  in 
Man.  Creation  awakes  in  man  to  the  sense  of  its 
own  origin  and  the  possibility  of  its  own  consum- 
mation in  a  life  of  free  spiritual  communion  with 
God.  Incarnation  means  that  this  fellowship  is 
actually  sought  after  and  objectively  consummated 
by  an  act  of  self-realization  on  the  part  of  God.  It 
implies  the  special  compatibility  of  the  Divine 
nature  and  the  human  personality.  '  God  is,  as 
it  were,  the  eternal  possibility  of  being  incar- 
nated, man  the  permanent  capability  of  incarna- 
tion.' 'The  nature  that  is  in  all  men  akin  to 
Deity  becomes  in  Christ  a  nature  in  personal  union 
with  the  Deity,  and  the  vnio  personalis,  which  is 
peculiar  to  Him,  is  the  basis  of  the  unio  mystica, 
which  is  possible  to  alP  (Fairbairn,  Christ  in 
Modem  Theology,  pp.  473,  475 ;  see  also  Clarke's 
Outline,  of  Christian  Theology,  p.  275). 

3.  The  Person  and  work  of  Christ  in  such  a 
theory.— The  historical  realization  of  this  possi- 
bility of  Incarnation  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  raises 
the  further  question  of  His  place  in  a  philosophy 
of  history,  and  in  Christian  theology.  The  Chris- 
tian contention  is  that  in  Him  the  Evolutionary 

Socess  finds  its  consummation  on  the  one  side — 
e  was  the  Ideal  Man  made  actual ;  and  that  a 
fresh  Evolutionary  start  was  made  by  the  fusion 
of  the  Divine  and  human  natures  in  Him  on  the 
other— He  was  the  Son  of  God  Incarnate,  'mani- 
fested to  take  away  sin'  (1  Jn  3s),  and  to  project 
the  race  on  the  lines  of  its  true  development  and 
life,  which  had  been  interrupted  and  swerved  aside 
by  the  intrusion  of  sin  into  the  world.  This  con- 
ception of  the  Person  and  work  of  Christ,  while  it 
falls  into  line  with  the  Evolutionary  idea  in  .one 
direction,  appears  to  fall  foul  of  it  in  another, 
because  of  the  claim  it  makes  that  there  was  in 
the  nature  of  Christ  an  incommensurable  factor, 
incapable  of  being  explained  by  the  laws  of  organic 
life,  or  by  human  psychology,— manifesting  itself 
in  a  life  of  unique  goodness  and  power,  begun  by  a 
free  special  act  of  God  in  the  Virgin-birth,  and 
consummated  by  the  objective  Resurrection  of  our 
Lord  from  the  dead. 
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This  difficulty,  however,  on  deeper  eonsidera- 
tion  is  not  incompatible  with  a  wider  view  of  the 
Evolutionary  process*.  There  were  several  stages 
in  the  known  pathway  of  the  upward  movement 
from  the  star  mist,  in  which  the  process  began,  to 
man,  in  whom  terrestrial  evolution  finds  its  con- 
summation, when  fresh  phenomena  appeared  which 
cannot  be  explained  in  terms  of  those  that  pre- 
ceded ;  e.g.  at  the  emergence  of  organic  life,  of 
sentiency,  and  of  ethical  self-consciousness.  So  far 
no  rational  bridge  of  theory  has  been  found  to 
span  the  gap  between  these  diverse  facts.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  unthinkable  that  there  was  in  the 
Person  of  our  Lord  a  superhuman  element,  which 
in  Him  mingled  with  the  stream  of  human  life, 
and  started  a  fresh  and  higher  line  of  evolution  for 
the  race.  The  question  whether  this  was  so  in 
point  of  actual  fact  is  thus  purely  one  of  evidence, 
and,  if  historically  substantiated,  must  be  accepted] 
whether  we  are  able  ultimately  to  '  account '  for  it 
theoretically  or  not.  Our  canons  of  Evolution 
must  make  room  for  all  the  facts  of  life  and 
history,  or  be  finally  discredited  as  inadequate  and 
obscurantist. 

4.  Jesus  Christ  nut  explicable  on  naturalistic 
grounds. — It  is  certain  also  that,  so  far,  the  innum- 
erable efforts  which  have  been  put  forth  during 
the  past  century,  from  almost  every  conceivable 
point  of  view,  to  give  a  naturalistic  explanation  of 
the  life  and  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  have  not,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  disposed  of  this  problem.  There 
is  no  single  theory  or  combination  of  theories  which 
meets  with  general  acceptance,  even  among  those 
who  take  up  a  purely  critical  attitude  ;  and  when 
we  confront  them  with  the  Christian  consciousness 
which  is  the  historical  outcome  of  faith  in  the 
Divine  nature  and  mission  and  work  of  Christ, 
they  fail  utterly  to  carry  conviction.  (This  last 
fact  has  so  far  not  had  its  true  place  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  problem).  The  Personality  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  thus  still  the  unsolved  problem  of  history, 
and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  any  fresh  treat- 
ment of  the  question  will  succeed  in  bringing  Him 
within  the  categories  of  an  Agnostic  Evolutionary 
Philosophy. 

5.  Cur  Dens  Homo? — The  Theistic  Evolutionist 
has  next  to  face  the  old  question  of  the  purpose 
and  aim  of  the  Incarnation  in  the  cosmic  order. 
'Cur  Deus  Homo?'  becomes  a  more  burning  ques- 
tion than  ever  in  a  scheme  of  Evolutionary  thought. 
Two  hypotheses  present  themselves,  according  as 
we  take  an  a  priori  or  a  posteriori  standpoint,  which 
may  be  called  the  Evolutionary  and  the  Redemptive. 
The  first  makes  the  Christ  the  consummation  and 
crown  of  the  process  of  cosmic  Evolution,  and 
postulates  the  Incarnation  as  its  necessary  climax  ; 
the  second  occupies  the  old  standpoint  of  Christian 
theology  from  the  beginning,  that,  whether  the  In- 
carnation lay  implicit  or.  not  in  the  process,  it  was 
historically  conditioned  by  the  fact  of  the  sinful 
and  'fallen'  state  of  humanity.  The  two  views 
are  not  incompatible  with  one  another,  and  both  in 
combination  are  quite  consistent  with  the  teaching 
of  Scripture.  The  upward  striving  of  humanity 
for  union  with  its  Creator  as  personal  finds  its  his- 
torical witness  in  (1)  the  universal  function  of 
worship,  prayer,  and  sacrifice,  and  (2)  the  Hebrew 
prophetic  vision  of  the  Ideal  Servant  of  Jehovah, 
and  the  Messianic  hope  ;  and  it  suggests,  as  God  is 

Eersonal,  a  corresponding  act  of  self-revelation  in  a 
istorical  Person  who  would  unite  in  himself  the 
human  aspiration  and  the  Divine  manifestation  ; 
while  the  gradual  revelation  consummated  in  .the 
coming  of  Christ,  and  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  is  in  line  with  all  the  known  laws  of 
God's  evolutionary  methods.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  unquestionable  that  the  Scripture  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation  is  indissolubly  associated  with  the 
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ledemptive  purpose  of  God.  This  is  its  historical 
aim  and  character:  'He  was  manifested  to  take 
away  sin'  ,1  Jn  3\  cf.  1  Co  5«-»etc.).  While 
therefore,  we  are  justified  on  „  priori  grounds  irl 
believing  that  '  he  Incarnation  was  ™  after 
thought*  {Dale  FelloMhif,  with  Christ,  and  Other 
.Sermons  pp.  10,  p2f  ),  but  that  it  would  have 
taken  place  even  if  sin  had  not  entered  the  world 
thejorm  winch  it  took  was  historically  conditioned 
by  the  actual  condition  of  humanity ;  i  c  it  was 
soteriological  in  its  manifestation. 

6.  Three  prrgii'tnf  aspects  of  th-.  hht„ri<>,,\  I„- 
t'arnrttwn.— More  particularly,  the  significance  of 
the  historical  Incarnation  as  a  redemptive  and 
perfective  process  may  be  described  under  three 
pregnant  headings.  It  was  (1)  the  realization  of 
the  perfect  type  of  humanity— Christ  as  the  Ideal 
Man  ;  <2)  the  achievement  of  a  great  restorative 
or  saving  work— Christ  as  the  sufficient  Saviour  ; 
(3)  the  beginning  of  a  fresh  departure  in  the  up- 
ward Life  of  the  Race— Christ  as  the  Founder  and 
Head  of  His  Church,  and  the  source  of  the  higher 
spiritual  movements  of  history.  These  three 
aspects  of  His  work  are  specially  related  to  His 
human  life  as  our  great  Exemplar  ;  to  His  Cross 
and  Passion  as  our  Sacrifice  and  Reconciler  ;  to 
His  Resurrection  and  Ascension  into  the  unseen 
world,  and  His  influence  through  His  Spirit  on  the 
individual  and  wider  life  of  mankind. 

{1)  As  the  Ideal  Man,  Jesus  revealed  the  possi- 
bilities and  determined  the  type  of  perfect  man- 
hood for  the  race.  This  was  done  under  special 
conditions,  and  at  a  given  moment  of  time  and 
place,  race  and  environment.  He  was  born  in 
Palestine,  during  the  reign  of  Herod,  '  of  the  seed 
of  David  '  (Ro  I3)  ;  i.e.  He  was  a  Jew,  conforming 
to  the  special  conditions  and  demands  of  His  own 
times,  and  limited  by  the  intellectual  and  social 
horizon  of  His  day.  There  was  much,  therefore, 
in  the  outward  life  of  Jesus  which  was  temporary 
and  local  in  its  manifestations.  Yet  beneatli  all 
this  we  see  a  true  revelation  of  the  Perfect  Man, 
universal  in  its  scope,  yet  appealing  to  each  indi- 
vidual man  as  his  exemplar  ;  Ideal  in  its  purity 
and  holiness,  yet  throbbing  with  contagious  life  ; 
beyond  the  reach  of  literal  imitation,  yet  quicken- 
ing each  of  His  followers  to  the  realization  of  his 
own  individual  life  and  personality.  Looked  at 
from  within,  His  life  is  depicted  in  the  NT  as  one 
of  perfect  and  joyous  obedience  to  the  Father's 
revealed  will  (Jn  519),  unbroken  communion  with 
Him  (1030),  and  supreme  self-forgetfulness  in  the 
service  of  His  brethren  (2  Co  89).  Whatever 
transcendent  elements  may  have  been  hidden  (and 
sometimes  patent)  in  the  spiritual  consciousness 
of  Jesus,  He  is  represented  as  truly  temptable 
(Mt  4'  etc.),  as  depending  entirely  on  Divine  help 
and  grace  for  conquest  over  temptation  ( Jn  519  etc. ), 
and  as  having  triumphed  absolutely  over  evil,  so 
that  He  was  '  without  sin  '  (He  41S).  The  impres- 
sion left  on  those  who  knew  Him  best  by  this  life 
of  filial  obedience  and  service  was  that  it  was  of 
unique  beauty  and  attractiveness  (Jn  l14),  and  yet 
capable  of  emulation  by  all,  under  their  own  in- 
dividual conditions  of  life  and  service  (I  P  221). 
And  this  NT  picture  of  Jesus  as  the  Ideal  Man 
is  one  that  the  noblest  minds  of  Christendom 
throughout  the  centuries  have  accepted.  There 
is  no  historical  character  that  has  ever  threatened 
to  divide  the  sovereignty  of  Jesus  in  the  spiritual 
homage  of  men  ;  and  such  '  detached  '  thinkers  as 
Gui-the  and  Carlyle,  Strauss  and  Renan,  Richter 
and  Lecky  have  borne  unqualified  testimony  to 
the  solitary  and  unapproachable  grandeur  of  the 
moral  ideal  incarnated  in  Him. 

1  In  the  fulness  of  the  time.*.— From  the  Evolutionary  stand- 
point the  question  is  often  asked,  whether  such  an  ideal  life 
must  not  necessarily  have  appeared  as  the  consummation  of 
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the  spiritual  development  of  the  race,— as  the  last  link  in  the 
series.  This  a  priori  objection  is  of  doubtful  application,  how- 
ever, even  in  the  lower  ranges  of  organic  life  ;  and  as  regards 
the  self-conscious  aspiring  lite  of  men,  it  is  demonstrably  lacking 
in  cogency.  Jesus,  according  to  Scripture,  appeared  in  the 
'  fulness'  of  the  time,  and  at  that  precise  moment  in  the  order 
of  history  which  enabled  Him  best  to  fulfil  His  mission  (Gal  i*, 
He  1 '-■*).  The  best  minds  of  previous  ages  had  been  eagerly 
looking  forward  to  a  manifestation  of  the  saving  power  of  God 
(Mt  1317,  Lk  2425,  Ac  3™  1  P  l10etc.),  and,  if  the  actual 
historical  manifestation  of  the  Messiah  for  whom  they  waited 
was  not  in  accordance  with  their  literal  expectations,  it  was  the 
true  fulfilment  of  the  spiritual  movement  of  which  their  ideals 
and  prophecies  were  a  part.  In  Evolutionary  language,  the 
■  embryonic '  Christ  of  prophecy  became  in  due  course  the 
actualChrist  of  history,  or,  less  figuratively,  the  dimly  outlined 
Ideal  Life  of  aspiration  took  objective  form  in  the  manifested 
life  of  the  Son  of  God.  Or,  we  may  say  that  the  right  time  for 
an  ideal  to  be  actualized  in  the  life  of  humanity  would  be,  at 
that  precise  moment  when  the  capacity  for  conceiving  and 
recognizing  an  ideal  had  been  sufficiently  developed  to  appre- 
ciate it.  Before  this,  it  would  be  wasted ;  later,  it  would  have 
been  belated  ;  and  Jesus  came  and  embodied  the  Ideal  Life  just 
when  humanity  was  capable  of  profiting  by  it,  and  of  being 
stirred  by  it  into  higher  aspiration  and  endeavour. 

(2)  The  Redemptive  work  of  Christ  finds  its 
place  in  an  Evolutionary  scheme  of  thought  on 
cognate  lines.  It  presupposes  that  a  lapse,  or  at 
least  a  fatal  halt,  had  occurred  in  the  upward 
spiritual  development  of  the  race,  and  that  all 
further  progress  was  barred  by  the  poisoning  of 
the  wells  of  progress  by  sin  (see  Fall).  Before 
humanity  could  be  released  from  this  disability, 
which  had  interfered  with  the  free  interflow  of  the 
Divine  and  human  fellowship,  in  the  unrestricted 
action  of  which  alone  the  spiritual  life  of  man  can 
develop,  a  process  of  reconciliation  and  at-one- 
ment  with  the  source  of  the  spiritual  Life  must  be 
initiated.  Apart  from  this,  the  presentation  of 
an  Ideal  Life  would  be  a  mockery,  for  its  realiza- 
tion would  be  impossible.  Thus,  as  already  stated, 
the  historical  Incarnation  took  a  redemptive  form, 
and  it  was  consummated  by  an  act  of  supreme 
sacrifice. 

The  process  of '  progress  by  sacrifice  '(see  Bruce's  Providential 
Order,  ch.  xii.  p.  345  ff.)  is  deeply  embedded  in  the  organic 
world.  The  so-called  cruel  Law  of  Natural  Selection  is  but 
another  name  for  a  rudimentary  fact  which  finds  its  finest  and 
most  perfect  realization  in  the  Cross  of  Christ.  In  nature  we 
*md  three  grades  or  stages  of  this  process.  (1)  The  sacrifice  of 
the  weak  for  the  strong,  as  when  those  creatures  in  every 
species  which  are  ill -adapted  for  the  propagation  of  their  kind  are 
elbowed  out  of  existence  by  the  vitally  strong  and  efficient,  and 
made  '  subservient  to  another's  good '  in  the  way  of  food.  (2) 
The  sacrifice  of  the  strong  for  the  weak,  exemplified  in  the 
action  of  the  imperious  parental  instinct  which  is  manifested  by 
every  living  species  above  the  very  lowest,  and  which  gradually 
increases  in  its  range  and  its  delicacy  till  it  arrives  through  the 
higher  mammals  at  man.  Here  there  is  more  or  less  conscious 
self  denial  on  the  part  of  the  vigorous  and  capable  organism  on 
behalf  of  the  helpless  and  the  weak.  (3)  The  sacrifice  of  the 
good  for  the  bad,  a  fact  manifested  (in  the  necessity  of  things) 
only  among  ethical  persons,  and  exemplified  throughout  history 
as  one  of  the  most  potent  forces  for  the  uplifting  and  perfecting 
of  humanity.  These  various  stages  of  the  sacrificial  element  in 
Nature  do  not  exhaust  the  meaning  of  the  Redemption  wrought 
through  the  Cross  of  Christ,  which  has  a  unique  character  of  its 
own  as  an  'atonement';  but  thev  serve  to  link  it  with  the 
world-process,  and  to  make  it  more  or  less  evolutionally  intel- 
ligible. (See  further  on  this  subject  Griffith-Jones,  The  Ascent 
through  Christ,  bk.  ».  ch.  iii.  pp.  283-306). 

(3)  The  Risen  Life  of  our  Lord  initiates  the  final 
stage  in  the  spiritual  evolution  of  the  race,  and 
completes  the  range  of  forces  that  work  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  human  soul  in  its  upward  march, 
the  Kesurrection  and  the  Ascension  indicate  a 
tresh  epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind,  both  in 
the  development  of  the  individual  soul  and  in  the 
progress  of  society.  A  new  type  of  character 
emerges,  and  a  new  community  is  born ;  each 
marking  a  higher  achievement  and  indicating  a 
fur  her  advance  in  spiritual  life.  Historical  Christi- 
1,1  LF-  **  ?u  the  *aith  that  Jesus  rose  again  and 
Ef2n  I"*  Se"nseen  w°rld.  whence  He  continues 
£,£  i  Hth«HlS  personal  ^uence  and  saving 
grace  by  His  fepmt  among  believers,  and  through 

hv  nn'nl°  ^6  W.orJ?  tf  lar^e-  This  He  does  first 
by  quickening  indiv.dual  men  in  the  New  Life, 


enabling  them  to  conquer  sin,  and  to  put  forth  the 
distinctive  Christian  virtues  ;  and,  secondly,  by  the 
perpetual  renewal  and  invigoration  of  the  Christian 
society  or  Church,  which  is  composed  of  those 
believers  who  join  in  brotherly  love  in  the  active 
service  of  mankind  in  the  name  of  their  spiritual 
Head.  This  new  force  has  leavened  and  in  a 
measure  created  modern  Western  civilization,  and 
though  it  has  so  far  not  succeeded  in  permeatin" 
it  through  and  through  with  the  Christian  spirit* 
it  is  demonstrable  that  its  finest  and  most  potent 
elements  are  those  derived  from  the  Christian  Ideal 
and  ennobled  by  the  Christian  graces.  The  slow- 
ness of  the  world's  spiritual  development  alon" 
Christian  lines  is  undeniable,  it  is  marked  by 
ages  of  stagnation  and  by  periods  of  unmistakable 
reaction  ;  this,  however,  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  laws  of  evolution  through  all  its  upward  stages, 
and  is  inevitable  when  we  remember  the  potent 
forces  of  spiritual  degeneracy  and  inertia  which 
oppose  its  march.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  no  rival 
directive  or  inspiring  ideal  among  mankind  that 
could  take  the  place  of  Christianity  without  crying 
halt  to  all  that  is  noblest  in  the  life  of  the  race. 
The  future  of  the  world  lies  with  Christ,  unless  it 
is  to  fall  back  on  a  lower  stage  of  ethical  and 
spiritual  development  on  its  way  to  utter  disinte- 
gration and  decadence.  Since  the  lines  of  cosmic 
development  have  so  far  been  on  the  whole  in  an 
upward  direction,  and  since  there  is  no  indication 
that  the  Christian  ideal  has  lost  its  hold  on  the 
best  minds  of  the  race,  or  is  less  potent  than 
formerly  in  regenerating  individual  souls  and  in 
inspiring  the  Church  to  ever  fresh  activity  and  in- 
fluence, there  is  reason  for  confident  belief  that 
at  last  the  race  as  a  whole  will  be  raised  to  the 
Christian  level,  and  that  the  future  is  with  Him 
of  whom  it  is  prophesied  that  He  shall  reign  in 
undisputed  sway  over  the  affections  and  command 
the  obedience  of  all  mankind  (Ph  2"-",  Rev  ll15  etc.). 
See,  further,  art.  Incarnation. 

Literature. — Griffith -J  ones.  Ascent  through  Christ;  Gore, 
Bampton  Lectures  on  The  Incarnation ;  H.  Drunimond,  Ascent 

of  Man,  e.  Griffith -J  ones. 

EXALTATION.— 1.  The  general  sentiment  that 
the  lowly  in  heart  alone  receive  the  true  exaltation, 
is  exceedingly  prominent  in  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  The  life  of  Christ  was  throughout 
one  of  self-humbling,  but  He  knew  prophetically 
that  it  would  end  in  the  highest  exaltation.  In 
the  Song  of  Mary  at  the  Annunciation  this  prin- 
ciple of  Divine  procedure  is  stated  :  '  He  hath  put 
down  the  mighty  from  their  seats,  and  exalted 
them  of  low  degree'  {Lk  l5-).  In  Christ's  parable 
of  the  Wedding  Feast  He  insists  on  this  principle, 
as  against  the  self-seeking  and  pride  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  who  love  the  chief  seats  in  the 
synagogue,  and  the  foremost  places  at  feasts.  It 
is  better  to  take  the  lowest  room,  and  wait  till 
the  host  shall  give  their  proper  place  to  ones 
virtue  and  dignity,  by  saying,  '  Friend,  come  up 
higher'  (Lk  1410}.  The  behaviour  of  a  Christian 
among  his  fellows  should  have  regard  to  this  prin- 
ciple. He  is  not  to  be  forward  to  lay  claim  to 
that  which  may  even  be  his  right  (cf.  Mt  23  -  II 
Lk  1411  1814). 

2.  One  of  the  clearest  words  of  Jesus  in  regard 
to  His  own  exaltation  is  Jn  1232.  Some  Greeks 
came  desiring  to  see  Him.  Our  Lord  seeing,  in 
this  desire  of  theirs  something  prophetic  of  the 
future  ingathering  of  the  Gentiles  into  His  king- 
dom, opened  up  His  heart  to  His  disciples  as  to 
the  way  in  which  He  hoped  to  conquer  thehearts 
of  men.  He  made  somewhat  enigmatic  reference 
to  His  death.  He  knew  that  the  hour  had  nJmwt 
come  for  the  suffering  of  the  lowly  Son  of  Man. 
But  it  is  necessary  that  the  seed  which  is  to  pro- 
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duce  a  great  harvest  must  first  die.  So  it  is  a 
law  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  that  life  in  this  world 
must  be  sacriiiced,  if  need  he,  that  life  eternal  may 
be  gained  as  a  permanent  possession.  After  the 
Saviour's  life  of  service,  the  due  reward  will  be 
honour  from  God.  When  the  heavenly  voice 
spoke,  the  Saviour  was  consoled  and  uplifted  by 
the  thought  that  He  would  cast  out  the  prince  of 
this  world,  and  be  lifted  up  (vfwOZ)  as  a  victorious 
conqueror.  It  was  a  prediction  of  His  final  triumph 
over  evil,  and  His  eternal  reign  over  all  men.  The 
outwardly  shameful  death  of  the  cross  would  be 
His  true  exaltation  as  the  world's  Saviour.  By 
the  identification  of  outward  events  with  their 
inward  meaning.  He  advances  men's  thoughts  to 
the  idea  of  His  exaltation  to  heaven  as  the  vic- 
torious One.  This  anticipation  of  Jesus  is  the 
starting-point  for  the  Church's  fully  developed 
doctrine  of  the  Exaltation.  '  He  rose  again  from 
the  dead  on  the  third  day,  He  ascended  up  into 
heaven,  He  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the 
Father,  He  shall  come  to  judge  the  world  at  the 
last  day.'  See  artt.  Ascension,  Judgment, 
Session. 

After  the  predictions  of  His  suffering,  He  al- 
ways spoke  of  His  future  glory.  He  would  rise 
again  from  the  dead  (Mt  16-1).  'In  the  regenera- 
tion the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  His 
glory'  (l0.^).  'The  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the 
glory  of  his  Father  with  his  angels,  and  then  shall 
he  render  unto  every  man  according  to  his  deeds' 
(1627).  In  the  sayings  in  the  Gospel  of  John  there 
are  many  lofty  statements  as  to  His  heavenly  glory 
(cf.  14317-4etc).  David  M.  XV.  Laird. 

EXAMPLE.— 

A.  Linguistic  usage. — The  word  'example'  (or  'ensample') 
occurs  15  times  in  the  AV  and  17  times  in  the  RV  of  the  NT. 
In  the  two  versions  it  stands  7  times  (1  Co  106,  Ph  3'7,  l  Th  1?, 
2  Th  39,  1  Ti  412  Tit  2?  RV,  1  P  5*)  for  *vr<w,  once  (1  Ti  1««  RV) 
for  intTuTueis,  once  (1  Co  1011)  in  adverbial  phrase  for  tvtixZ;, 
5  times  (Jn  1315,  He  4"  8  >,  Ja  5»«,  2  P  26)  for  Ira&tw*,  once  (Ac 
2035)  aa  partial  rendering  of  vre&uxH/pi,  once  (Jude  7)  for  bitytut, 
once  (Mt  l1^)  as  partial  rendering  of  hu-yuMtX".  and  once  (1  P 
221)  for  vT&ypa.u.y.6;.  For  our  present  purpose  Mt  llu  falls  quite 
out  of  account.  htTyu*  (Jude  7)is  a  'specimen,'  'an  (illustra- 
tive)  exhibit' — in  this  instance  set  forth  as  a  warning,  though 
of  itself  this  simple  form  hardly  suggests  either  imitation  or 
shunning,  as  trehuyfut  does.  The  other  passages  all  more  or 
less  illustrate  the  topic  in  hand.  Besides  these,  there  are,  of 
course,  many  other  passages  which,  though  not  employing  the 
term  'example,'  are  no  less  relevant  and  significant  than 
these. 

Tiref,  whether  tr.  '  example '  or '  pattern,'  '  type,'  has  gener- 
ally an  important  hearing  upon  our  topic.  Primarily  the 
'mark,'  'impression'  of  a  stroke  or  blow  (Jn  2025  'print'), 
hence  'figure,'  'image'  (Ac  7W),  tCto;  is  generally  'pattern,' 
'  type,'  '  example.'  Sometimes  the  example  is  hy  way  of  warn- 
ing, as  1  Co  lO*1-  li.  Generally,  however,  it  is  an  example  to  be 
imitated.  A  corresponding  sense  is  to  be  ascribed  to  utot=,t«<77,- 
(lTi  116,  2  Ti  113).  (In  the  latter  passage  Hofmann's  and 
Cremer's  interpretation  '  Abbild  '  seems  hardly  warranted. 
Timothy  is  to  hold  fast  the  '  tvpe'  of  doctrine  which  lie  had 
received  from  Paul,  and  thii  '  tvpe  '  is  not  regarded  as  Timothy's 
copy  of  Paul's,  but  as  something  which  had  now  become  com- 
mon to  both]. — irrdbuy/iM  is  a  concrete  illustration  or  exhibi- 
tion, designed  for  imitation  or  for  warning  —  generally  the 
former.  In  one  instance  in  the  NT  6-n.hi.yfMc  is  used  for  after- 
representation  (Ger.  Abbild).— uTiyptu,iAc;  is  a  'writing-copy' 
(model),  to  be  imitated  by  the  pupil.  Hence  an  example  set 
before  one  for  close  imitation.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  vivid 
of  the  NT  terms  indicative  of  Christ's  exampleship.  The  term 
itself  implies  the  strictest  imitation;  though  both  the  context 
and  the  general  teaching  of  the  NT  will  save  us  from  the  error 
of  conceiving  Christ's  example  as  something  formal  and  ex- 
ternal. 

Among  the  other  terms  which  give  expression  to  the  idea  of 
Christian  example,  the  most  prominent  are  uiuiouxt  and  i^wm* 
(AV  'follow'  and  'follower,'  RV  'imitate'  and  'imitator'). 
The  verb  occurs  4  times  in  the  NT  (2  Th  V  9,  He  13?,  3  Jn  "), 
in  one  of  these  instances  in  connexion  with  vino:.  The  noun 
occurs  6  times  (1  Co  4'«  111,  Eph  51,  1  Th  1«  2",  He  G'2— at  1  P 
313  the  reading  /ti^r*;  is  to  be  rejected),  in  every  instance 
signifying  'imitator'  in  the  ethico-religious  sense.  In  Eph  5' 
we  find  fuu,Y,T»i  1-0D  OieS,  in  He  612  it  is  the  exemplary  saints 
who  are  to  be  imitated,  in  1  Co  i™  St.  Paul  exhorts  to  the 
imitation  of  himself,  rather  than  to  turn  away  from  him,  inas- 
much as  h.e  was  their  father  in  the  faith.  In  1  Co  111  he  bids 
hia  readers  imitate  him  as  he  imitates  Christ.  In  1  Th  lb  it  is 
'imitators  of  us  and  of  the  Lord,'  while  in  1  Th  21-*  it  is  'the 


J^ilo^'S"?  d„i!"=i',.le3  °bout  Him  eenerally  bade 
men     loUo»     Hnn  <««.»,„»,» ;  ,„  0„e  ]i18tancc°  Mt  4rf   j  ; 

.».»•).  Primarily  the  expression  means  no  more  than  'to  ac- 
company as  a  disciple,  and  jet  manifestly  it  becani"  in  our 
Lord's  use  ol  ,t,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  fnlense"? 
siBmflcant  express.ons  o(  the  idea  ol   discipleship  in  a™  its 

Epistles,  except  at  1  Co  10*. 

Christ  is  represented  as  the  '  image  '—tlisuv— which  Christians 
are  to  resemble  (lie  *»,  1  L'o  16™,  2  Co  3i»,  Col  31  <?  But  those 
passages  also  which  represent  Christ  as  the  image  of  God  must 
be  taken  no  less  into  account ;  tor  Christ's  claim  to  an  uncondi- 
tional personal  authority  is  expressly  based  upon  the  fact  that 
He  is  the  image— the  apprehensible  representation— of  the 
invisible  God  (Jn  1"  14"'"  ,  2  Co  4->,  Col  115,  He  13— in  the 
last  passage  the  word  is  x«m»ri,P).  1,1  this  connexion  men- 
tion must  be  made  also  ot  the  expressions  'children  of  Cod  ' 
'  of  your  Father,'  '  of  the  Highest  *  (Mt  5«-  J5,  Lk  (>:«">  203")  Also 
in  the  Epistles  the  filial  relation  is  made  to  imply  the  following 
of  the  example  of  Cod  in  Christ  (e.g.  Eph  51  ■  «,  1  P  in,  1  Jn  52]). 

Besides  the  terms  already  considered,  which  give  more  or  less 
formal  expression  to  the  Christian  idea  of  exampleship,  there 
are  many  more,  which— some  of  them  in  the  most  elementary 
and  untechnical  terms— no  less  definitely  express  the  same 
thought.  The  very  idea  of  discipleship  in  our  Lord's  teaching 
involved  the  idea  of  the  personal  exampleship  of  the  Master  (see 
esp.  Mt  10«-  25,  Lk  1426-  2T.  33,  Jn  \&i  15«).  The  same  thought  is 
expressed  in  Eph  420  'Ye  have  not  so  learned  Christ.'  In  He 
fi-*  Jesus  is  called  our  'Forerunner.'  His  temptations  are 
typical  (He  2!I-1M  4I&),  and  He  is  our  example  in  the  enduring  of 
temptation  (He  3"'  123ft).  True  believers  have  the  'mind  of 
Christ '  (1  Co  216,  ph  25,  cf .  Ro  8«-  27  122).  Christ  is  the  '  life,' 
and  as  such  is  the  'light'  of  men  (Jn  1J. a. u. is  cf.  319  §12  95 
12J5.aB.4e_  1  Jn  J13).  He  is  Himself  'the  way,'  etc.  (Jn  146). 
Believers  are  to  'put  on  '  Christ  (Ro  13",  Gal  »27,  Eph  i^.  Col 
310).  The  Christian's  'walk'  is  to  be  according  to  Christ  (see 
esp.  Jn  1235,  1  jn  V  2«,  Eph  52  8,  Col  2«).  Finally,— for  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  linguistic  usage  is  not  intended, — many  of 
the  most  characteristic  expressions  of  the  thought  of  example- 
ship  in  Christianity  are  effected  without  the  use  of  any  peculiar 
terms.  The  word  'as,'  or  something  else  equally  simple  and 
direct,  often  best  serves  the  purpose  (e.g.  Mt  549, 1  p  ii5i  Eph 
432  52, 1  Jn  32  47-21). 

B.    The    Doctrine.  —  i.    The  example  of 

CHRIST. — i.  In  the  teaching  of  Jesus  no  truth  is 
more  essential  than  that  God  the  Father  Himself 
is  the  original  and  absolute  example  for  all  per- 
sonal life.  The  Law  is  holy,  for  it  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  will  of  God.  But  the  letter  apart  from 
God's  immediate  personal  will  is  dead.  As  Jesus 
expounds  the  Law,  the  disciples  learn  to  look 
through  the  particular  commandment  to  the  per- 
sonal will  of  the  living  God.  It  is  not  enough  to 
keep  the  commandment  in  the  most  scrupulous 
fashion,  as  if  it  were  something  standing  apart  and 
complete  in  itself  (Mt  52U).  We  have  to  do  directly 
with  God  Himself.  His  will  and  personal  nature 
are  our  sole  and  absolute  standard  (Mt  544"*).  In 
answer  to  the  young  ruler  who  asked  what  good 
thing  he  should  do  in  order  to  have  eternal  life, 
Jesus  refuses  to  be  regarded  as  one  who  might 
propose  some  novel  good — some  good  other  than 
that  which  is  already  known  from  God.  Apart 
from  God  there  is  no  good  {Mt  19lfl-  ").  To  love 
God  is  the  first  commandment ;  and  the  coming  of 
His  kingdom  and  the  doing  of  His  will  should  be 
man's  first  concern  (Mt  '22®  61U- »). 

Ilut  Jesus  does  more  than  point  to  God  as  the 
absolute  standard  for  personal  life.  He  comes  to 
make  God  known.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  that 
God  is  the  standard,  so  long  as  God's  nature  is  un- 
known. So  Jesus  was  sent  as  the  perfect  revela- 
tion of  the  Father  (Jn  14u- 1U).  Not  that  God  was 
hitherto  unknown:  what  the  Jews  worshipped 
they  knew  (Jn  422).  Jesus  came  to  complete  the 
revelation  of  God.  He  gives  a  perfect  interpreta- 
tion of  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  and  in  His  own 
Person  perfectly  exemplifies  that  mind  and  will. 
He  is  conscious  of  perfect  accord  with  the  will  of 
the  Father  (Mt  1250  5W- »,  Jn  519  4M  63»  8M  1431). 
His  words  and  acts  He  has  learned  from  the 
Father,  even  from  the  Father's  example  (Jn  S38 
517.  wj#     This  principle  determines  His  whole  treat- 
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merit  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  The  inevitable  limita- 
tions of  mere  statutes  He  overcomes  by  an  appeal 
to  the  Divine  example  and  order  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  law  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  law  of  marriage, 
Jn  517,  Mt  19*-*,  in  the  latter  case  appealing  also 
to  Scripture  as  well  as  to  fact).  And  because  He 
knows  God  as  the  Son  knows  the  Father— immedi- 
ately and  perfectly  (Jn  7"  855  1016,  Mt  ll27),  and 
because  He  perfectly  fulfils  the  will  of  God,  Jesus 
demands  an  unconditional  following,  which  shall 
consist,  not  in  copying  the  outward  form,  but  in 
the  most  inward  appropriation  of  the  ruling 
principle  of  His  life  (Mt  7&"  28*  lO**"3"  11s9- M  20""3* 
Iff*.  Mr.20~  2633  S™-22  1931,  Jn  15a"w  S13  12»- *■■"-*' 
1312"17  lo4"7  1731"23  2122).  He  does  not  set  Himself 
forth  as  a  substitute  for  the  Father,  but  as  the 
One  who  knows  God  and  teaches  us  to  know  Him. 
He  is  the  Light  of  Life,  the  Way,  the  Truth,  the 
Life,  the  visible  manifestation  of  God  ( Jn  812 146- 9). 
Christ's  claim  to  absolute  authority  (which   ex- 

Sressly  included  the  judgment  of  the  world,  e.g. 
n  5s3)  is  based  not  upon  His  prophetic  otfice  alone, 
but  upon  that  unity  of  word  and  deed  which  con- 
stituted the  perfect  revelation  of  the  will  of  God. 
Jesus'  own  Person  was  not  left  out  of  His  gospel 
(cf.  Harnack's  statement,  Wcw-n  dcs  Christentums, 
p.  91 :  '  Nicht  der  Sohn,  sondern  allein  der  Vater 
gehort  in  das  Evangelium,  wie  es  Jesus  verkundigt 
hat,  hinein').  Not,  indeed,  as  one  doctrine  among 
many,  nor  as  an  addition  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Father,  did  Jesus  present  the  truth  concerning 
Himself.  But  He  claimed  to  be  the  perfect  and 
unique  embodiment  and  exemplification  of  the 
Father's  will.  Yet  He  is  more  than  mere  example. 
He  does  not  merely  show  the  way  ;  He  is  the  Way. 
At  the  same  time  He  is  the  Truth  and  the  Life. 
He  gives  not  only  the  perfect  example  but  also 
life-power.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  Jesus,  even 
according  to  His  own  teaching,  is  more  than  an 
element  in  the  gospel :  He  is  the  very  essence  of 
the  gospel. 

2.  Christ's  demand  of  an  unconditional  personal 
following  is  reproduced  in  the  Apostolic  preaching. 
But  after  Christ's  passion,  resurrection,  and  exalta- 
tion, the  thought  of  His  exampleship  is  expanded 
and  heightened.  The  Christ  who  died  for  the  sin 
of  the  world  is  the  perfect  revelation  of  God's  holy 
love  (e.g.  1  Jn  4H- '"),  while  His  exaltation,  coupled 
with  trie  gift  of  His  Spirit,  affords  assurance  that 
the  coveted  likeness  to  Christ  and  the  promised 
sharing  of  His  glory  shall  be  realized  '(e.g.  Ro 
8a- 3  iw-J0).  The  thought  of  Christ  as  our  example 
is  so  variously  and  abundantly  applied  by  the  NT 
writers,  that  it  will  suffice  here  to  notice  particu- 
larly only  the  more  characteristic  passages.  The 
concreteness  of  the  revelation  in  a.  personal  life  is 
most  frequently  and  most  strikingly  set  forth  by 
St.  John  (Jn  1*  "• ",  1  Jn  1*  4-  3).  jesUs  is  the 
perfect  example  of  the  life  of  faith,  even  its  Author 
and  Perfecter  (He  12-).  He  was  tempted  like  as 
we  are  (2a"18  415),  and  is  the  perfect  pattern  of 
patient  endurance  of  all  temptation,  even  unto 
death  (3lff-  123*  l  p  pi  2*-»  31*  41  ;  cf.  Gethsemane 
and  Calvary  in  the  Gospels).  He  is  our  example 
of  mercy  and  forgiveness  (Eph  432,  Col  313,  2  Co  210) ; 
in  self-denial  and  humble  service  (Ph  25ff-,  2  Co  89* 
Ro  15'2-B'7);  in  meekness,  gentleness,  and' forbear- 
ance (2  Co  101,  Col  3ia,  Eph  4\  1  P  2»>;  in  the  love 
that  su  ers,  labours,  and  dies  for  others  (I  Jn  316 
2  Co  4lu5M-»  Eph,V-»  Gal6!,  Ph2Sff);  in  holi- 
ness and  purity  (Eph  4**,  1  P  i»  l  Jn  Zm-  417) 
And  then  more  broadly,  believers  are  exhorted  to 

put  on  Christ,' or  '  the  new  man,'  renewed  after 
Christ  s  image  (Ro  1314,  Eph  4irM5  M,  Col  310-  "    Gal 

Si  "« dr^  ™W^t  '  in'  or  ^o^ng  to,  Christ 
(Eph  5«,  Col  2",  1  Jn  l7  *«).  The  highest  destiny 
of  believers  is  to  be  made  like  Christ  (Ro  $™,  1  Jn 
-J ).     In  this  connexion  the  significance  of  those 


passages  in  which  Christ  is  called  the  image  of 
God  (Col  I15,  He  l3,  cf.  Jn  1")  should  not  be  over- 
looked ;  for  God  has  given. us  this  perfect  revela- 
tion in  a  Person  just  in  order  that  we  might  find  in 
Him  our  true  example  and  archetype. 

In  addition  to  these  and  all  other  specific  ex- 
pressions of  the  thought  of  Christ's  exampleship, 
there  stands  the  great  fact  that  the  whole  picture 
which  the  Evangelists  drew  of  Jesus  was  made 
under  the  powerful  influence  of  the  twofold  con- 
viction that  He  was  the  image  of  the  Father,  so 
that  by  Him  we  know  the  '  Christ-like  God,'  and 
that  He  was  the  Ideal  Man — not  an  ideal  creation 
of  human  fancy,  but  the  Ideal-Real  come  from  God 
Himself. 

3.  It  has  already  been  briefly  noted  that  Christ 
Himself  as  well  as  His  disciples  bore  witness  that 
He  was  to  His  own  much  more  than  mere  example. 
The  relation  of  His  followers  to  Jesus  is  something 
more  than  that  of  those  who  are  striving  to  copy 
a  model.  Christ  is  example  in  a  deeper  sense.  He 
is  not  only  'type,'  but  also  'archetype'  (e.g.  1  Co 
IS3""-*-*,  Ro  8s9,  He  2»-1H-'7).  An  example  for 
personal  life  must  in  any  case  be  something  better 
than  a  mould  for  the  multiplication  of  its  own 
form.  Personality  is  interested  in  inward  traits 
and  principles,  which  are  to  be  independently  de- 
veloped in  the  greatest  variety  of  forms.  But 
Jesus'  relation  to  us  lies  even  deeper  than  this.  He  is 
the  'archetype,'  the  'original,'  of  our  personal  life. 
Now  an  original  is  not  passively  there  to  be  copied ; 
it  sustains  some  sort  of  active  causal  relation  to 
the  copy.  So  Christ  is  our  example  in  this  more 
vital  sense :  He  is  at  once  example  and  original 
(admirably  expressed  in  Ger.  Vorblld  and  Urbild). 
As  our  '  original,'  Christ  not  only  (as  in  the  case 
of  mere  examples  in  personal  life)  mysteriously  im- 

g  esses  us,  but  also  imparts  life  and  power  through 
is  Spirit  (Jn  I16-  «  S*-26,  Ro  82,  Gal  220,  Col  38-4, 
1  Jn  5llff\  and  many  more  passages).  He  who, 
having  fulfilled  the  Law,  is  henceforth  Himself  the 
Law  (Ro  10*,  Gal  3-4,  1  Co  921),  has  engaged  to  work- 
likeness  unto  Himself  in  all  who  believe.  So  we 
may  say  with  Augustine :  'Give  what  Thou  coni- 
mandest,  and  command  what  Thou  wilt.'  If  Christ 
is  to  us  mere  example,  without  renewing  power, 
we  are,  after  all,  '  under  law,'  and  not  *  under 
grace.'  '  But  the  Word  became  not  only  flesh,  but 
also  spirit'  (Kiihler,  Wisscnsch.  d.  chr.  Lihre3,  p. 
510.  See  Jn  20'-1- M  683  73U,  2  Co  317- 1B).  Yet  the 
inward  operation  of  the  Spirit  in  producing  likeness 
to  Christ  has  constant  and  express  reference  to  the 
historic  Christ  ( Jn  1614,  1  Jn  4*- 3). 

1.  The  actual  validity  of  the  picture  of  Christ  as 
example  implies  the  genuine  humanness  of  the 
life  and  the  adequate  fulness  and  clearness  of  the 
picture.  Furthermore,  the  example  must  be  cap- 
able of  universal  application.  As  to  the  human- 
ness of  the  life  of  Jesus,  it  is  sufficient  in  this  con- 
nexion to  point  out  that  the  Biblical  witness  is 
without  a,  trace  of  questioning  as  to  its  reality. 
Even  the  highest  confessions  of  Jesus  as  the  Son 
of  God  are  never  at  the  expense  of  the  patent 
fact  that  He  is  truly  man.  As  to  the  pictures  of 
Christ  in  the  Gospels,  while  these  are  not  biog- 
raphies, as  that  term  is  commonly  understood, 
they  do  give  a  wonderfully  luminous  and  vivid 
portrait  of  the  personal  life  of  our  Lord.  Using 
the  historical  material  for  the  sake  of  its  content 
of  truth,  they  show  us  Jesus  the  Witness,  in  word 
and  deed,  of  the  holy  love  of  God,  and  as  the 
Bearer  of  love  and  truth  and  life  to  the  world. 
Affirming  love  to  God  and  man  as  the  supreme 
law,  He  Himself  fnlfilled  that  law,  gladly  laying 
down  His  life  that  He  might  glorify  the  Father 
and  bring  salvation  to  the  world.  And  this  hie 
of  unimagined  self-sacrifice  He  led  to  the  end,  in 
spite  of  manifold  and  tremendous  temptations,  with- 
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out  once  deviating  from  the  path  appointed  by 
the  father.  And  with  it  all  there  was  no  ascetical 
denial  of  the  values  that  are  primarily  temporal  ■ 
nor  did  He  lose  either  joy  or  repose  of  soul  throuirh 
His  sufferings  and  conflicts.  A  marvellous  open- 
ness in  word  and  deed  was  ever  characteristic  of 
Him  who  came  *  Light  into  the  world  Beside 
all  tins  here  is  a  life  that  manifestly  reached  its 
goal.  The  course  of  that  life  had  heen  one  con- 
tinual renunciation  of  proilered  worldly  advantage 
and  success;  nevertheless  its  end  was  a  unique 
triumph  For  the  real  end  was  not  Calvary,  out 
the  exaltation  to  the  right  hand  of  Cod  However 
hidden  this  end  may  he  from  the  unbelieving 
world  Christian  faith  sees  in  the  resurrection  and 
exaltation  of  Christ  the  one  supreme  proof  that 
righteousness  cannot  fail.  This  is  the  'conviction 
of  righteousness,'  because  Jesus  has  .r0ne  to  the 
Father  (Jn  161").  Without  such  a  revelation  ..f  the 
appointed  end  of  faith  and  righteousness  the  ex- 
ample would  be  incomplete,  and  Christian  ethics 
could  not  maintain  its  ideal. 

This  picture  of  Jesus  is  capable  of  universal 
application.  It  is  true  the  vocation  of  Jesus  was 
unique.  And  yet  the  principles  which  controlled 
that  life— perfect  trust  in  the  Father,  and  perfect 
love  to  God  and  man— are  manifestly  applicable 
under  all  possible  circumstances.  Such  love  as 
Christ's  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law.  In  one  respect 
only  is  there  a  seeming  limitation— for  it  is  only 
seeming— to  the  universality  of  Christ's  example  : 
He  is  without  the  struggle  with  inward  sin— He  can 
be  no  model  for  the  transformation  of  a  sinful  life. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  processes  of  renewal 
are  not  our  affair— we  need  only  to  be  joined  to 
our  Lord  in  faith  and  to  follow  Him— this  is  no 
lack.  Although  '  a  Jew  of  the  first  century,'  Jesus 
is  the  Son  of  Man,  in  everything  essential  to 
personality  free  from  the  limitations  of  His  own 
time  and  people.  He  is  not  less  the  kinsman  of 
all  peoples;  He  is  'the  contemporary  of  every 
age.' 

5.  We  have  further  to  consider  the  practical 
relation  of  the  disciple  to  the  example  of  Christ, 
We  are  commanded  to  'follow,'  to  'imitate,'  to 
'put  on  Christ,'  to  'follow  in  his  steps.'  But  how 
are  we  to  conceive  the  problem  of  discipleship? 
For,  while  the  Church  has  never  failed  to  hear 
the  call  of  Jesus,  'Follow  me!'  the  conception  of 
discipleship  has  sometimes  been  much  distorted. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  dominant  thought  was 
asceticism.  The  ascetic  imitation  of  Christ,  of 
which  St.  Francis  is  the  most  noteworthy  example, 
selects  certain  traits  in  His  life,  and  by  undue 
emphasis  upon  these,  together  with  a  neglect  of 
others,  produces  a  distorted  image.  Then  there 
have  been  enthusiasts  who  thought  to  be  able  to 
follow  Christ  in  sharing  His  redemptorial  work — 
exaggerating  and  perverting  such  passages  as 
Ph  310,  Gal  62,  1  Jn  316.  Again,  rationalism  has 
made  of  Christ  simply  u,  model  of  virtues  to  be 
copied.  These  three  are  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant types  of  perversion  of  the  NT  idea  of 
Christ's  exampleship;  but  the  three  appear  in 
various  modifications  and  combinations.  Tlie  only 
safeguard  against  such  errors  seems  to  lie  in  a  con- 
sistent emphasis  upon  the  integrity  of  the  Biblical 
picture  of  Christ. 

Among  evangelical  theologians  the  term  'imita- 
tion '  of  Christ  is  very  commonly  objected  to  as 
implying  merely  a  formal  copying  of  the  Lord's 
example.  The  word,  of  course,  can  be  so  under- 
stood; but  so  also  may  the  word  'following.'  In 
any  event  it  must  be  insisted  upon  that  the  words 
'imitate'  and  'imitator' in  the  NT  (RV)  have  no 
such  unevangelical  meaning. 

The  believer's  practical  attitude  to  the  example 
■  of  Christ  may  be  profitably  studied  in  the  light  i 


of  a  few   characteristic   passages:   (a)  Ans- 
*-.  the  frequent  declaration  of  th      ' 
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mind  of  Christ  and  to  set  the  mind  on  the  things 
above,  where  Christ  is  (Col  3"'.,  R0  12*,  Eph  $) 

P  ri^-V'1?1  i*5-  fcrft"r.for,lle'1  int«  ^«  iniage  of 
Christ  by  beholding  Him,  though  the  energy  that 
produces  the  result  comes  from  '  the  Lord  the  Spirit ' 

1  ,°  i  e  al-°  Dn"m»"nd,  The  Chan qed  life) 
(rf)  Complementing  the  thought  of  meditation  as  a 
means  to  Christ- liken  ess,  there  are  various  passaire* 
which  set  forth  the  more  strenuous  elements  in  the 
following  of  Christ  {e.g.  Ph  31U1«}  (,)  Several 
KT^u    ^d,US.,>"°"  Christ' m  the 'new  man ' 

Ro  U»,  Eph  4*  Col  3^-).  This  relates  to  the 
formation  of  a  Christian  character.  (/')  Jesus  left 
us  an  example,  that  we  should  'follow  in  his 
steps  (1  P  2J1|.  Just  as  'the  mind  of  Christ' 
means  inward  rcnemil,  and  'putting  on  Christ' 
means  character-building,  so  '  to  walk  in  his  steps ' 
may  fairly  serve  as  a  motto  for  the  exercise  of  Chris- 
tian love  in  all  social  relations,  (g)  The  example  of 
Christ  in  His  personal  consummation  is  the  be- 
liever's most  glorious  hope  (Ro  S-u,  1  Jn  3a- 3,  cf. 
Eph  yj).  And  the  hope  set  within  us  is  guaranteed 
by  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit.  We  already  have  a 
measure  of  Christ-likeness— we  are  now  sons  of 
God,  and  His  power  is  working  in  us  to  finish  the 
work  begun  (Ro  8-',  1  Jn  Z1-2^7,  Eph  314-0  Col 
31U,  Ph  1«). 

But  all  these  various  aspects  of  our  relation  to 
our  Example  presuppose  the  vital  fellowship  of  a 
personal  faith.  No  '  imitation  '  of  Christ  is  accord- 
ing to  the  gospel  if  it  is  anything  else  than  an 
essential  aspect  of  the  life  of  faith.  With  all  its 
rare  beauty  and  power,  the  Imitation  of  Christ  by 
Thomas  a  Kempis  (?)  is  hardly  conceived  in  the 
plane  of  the  perfect  law  of  liberty.  And  yet,  over 
against  the  widespread  questioning  of  the  universal 
applicability  of  Christ's  example,  as  well  as  the 
ethical  shallowness  and  indefiniteness  of  a  religion 
of  mere  feeling,  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid 
upon  the  vocation  of  the  Christian  to  take  up  the 
cross  daily  and  follow  the  Lord.  '  This  is  the  love 
of  God,  that  we  keep  his  commandments '  (1  Jn  53). 
The  full  gospel  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit 
being  presupposed,  the  question,  '  What  would 
Jesus  do?'  (see  Sheldon,  In  Bis  Steps),  is  not  un- 
warranted. But  to  walk  in  the  Spirit  implies  that 
we  are  not  seeking  merit  or  virtue  for  our  own 
satisfaction,  but  are  seeking  to  glorify  God.  To  do 
all  '  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ' — no  more  com- 
prehensive or  profound  expression  of  the  funda- 
mental law  of  Christian  living  could  be  conceived  ; 
and  just  this,  after  all,  is  what  is  meant  by  follow- 
ing Christ.  Our  task  is  not  in  the  narrower  sense 
to  copy  Him,  but  to  receive  His"  Spirit,  to  under- 
stand His  mind,  to  let  Him  be  formed  within  us. 
So  we  shall  also  '  walk '  in  Him. 

ii.  The    example   of    the  followers   of 

CHRIST. — 'One  is  your  Teacher — one  is  your 
Master,  even  the  Christ'  (lit  23M!0).  'Other  foun- 
dation can  no  man  lay  than  that  which  is  laid, 
which  is  Jesus  Christ'  (1  Co  3").  This  relation  of 
our  Lord  to  us  is  unique  and  exclusive.  He  is  our 
life.  We  have  been  renewed  after  His  image. 
But  just  because  this  is  so — just  because  He  does 
beget  in  His  followers  a  likeness  to  Himself — those 
who  bear  Hi*  image  are  fitted  to  be  examples  ; 
only,  of  course,  their  exampleship  is  relative  and 
mediate.  He  who  said  concerning  Himself,  '  I  am 
the  light  of  the  world'  (Jn  S1- 95),  said  also  to  His 
disciples,  '  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  ye  are 
the  light  of  the  world'  (Mt5]3-18).  But  they  are 
this  just  because  they  are  His  followers,  and  in 
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virtue  of  what  they  have  from  Him.  In  various 
ways  our  Lord  recognizes  the  value  of  good  ex- 
ample ;  for  instance,  where  He  warns  against  the 
bad  example  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  (Mt  231"3). 
He  prays  for  His  disciples :  '  As  thou  didst  send 
me  into  the  world,  even  wo  sent  I  them  into  the 
world'  (Jn  1718)-  They  were  to  be  His  witnesses; 
they  were  to  do  nothing  in  their  own  name.  And 
vet,  in  order  that  they  might  be  true  witnesses, 
they  must  be  sanctified  in  the  truth.  Their  minis- 
try for  Christ  must  be,  like  Christ's  own  ministry, 
an  intensely  personal  one.  And  when  the  Lord 
gives  to  His  disciples  that  'example'  of  humble 
service  in  washing  their  feet  {Jn  135ff-),  and  else- 
where (1721  13ai)  shows  that  they  shall  preach  Him 
through  a  life  of  love  as  well  as  by  word,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  He  places  a  very  high  value  on  the 
example  of  His  followers. 

The  NT  writers  generally,  especially  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter, 
lav  irreat  stress  upon  the  salutary  effect  of  Christian  example 
(IP  2"*-  31.2.15-  16,  ph  215,  i  Th  IT.  8,  l  Co  716,  i  Ti  6'),  with 
special  emphasis  upon  the  ex  am  pie  of  those  who  are  in  authority 
in  the  Church  (1  Ti  4"2,  Tit  27- »,  He  13?,  1  P  5 ■>).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  danger  of  an  example  not  positively  evil  but  only 
doubtful  is  clearly  set  forth  (e.g.  1  Co  HTff.,  RQ  uw-}.  St. 
Paul  shows  the  peculiarity  of  repeated  reference  to  his  own 
example.  Reckoning  the  passage  Ac  20*3  as  an  authentic 
report,  and  including  all  the  Epistles  that  bear  his  name,  there 
are  not  fewer  than  eight  passages  (Ac  2035,  1  Co  4*6  77.  B  ill, 
Ph  3"  4",  2  Th  3^10,  2  Ti  1")  which  distinctly  commend  to  the 
Churches  his  own  example,  and  a  ninth  (1  Ti  llti)  in  which  the 
element  of  specific  commendation  is  lacking.  This  fact  is  all 
the  more  striking  because  St.  Paul  is  pre-eminent  in  the  energy 
with  which  he  repudiates  all  human  merit.  '  Christ  is  all  in  all.* 
It  is  St.  Paul,  moreover,  who  declares :  '  We  preach  not  our- 
selves, but  Christ  Jesus  as  Lord,  and  ourselves  as  your  servants 
for  Jesus'  sake '  (2  Co  4s).  There  is,  however,  no  real  incon- 
gruity here.  An  examination  of  the  passages  in  question  will 
show  that  St.  Paul  nowise  assumes  authority  in  his  own  person. 
'  Be  ye  followers  of  me,  even  as  I  also  am  of  Christ'  (1  Co  ll1). 
This  is  thoroughly  characteristic.  It  is  but  another  way  of 
affirming  that  his  sole  purpose  is  to  lead  them  to  purest, 
simplest  devotion  to  Christ.  '  What  then  is  A  polios?  and  what 
is  Paul?  Ministers  through  whom  ye  believed;  and  each  as 
the  Ijord  gave  to  him'  (1  Co  a5).  St.  Paul  does  not  refuse  to  be 
judged  as  a  minister  of  Christ  and  steward  of  the  mysteries  of 
God  (1  Co  41)-  He  is  but  a  servant  and  a  witness.  And  if  there 
is  anything  exemplary  in  him,  it  is  only  the  faithfulness  and 


sincerity  of  his  own  discipleship  and  service.  '  By  the  grace  of 
God  I  am  what  I  am '  (1  Co  15»°).  Glorying  is  excluded.  And 
neither  St.  Paul  nor  any  other  NT  writer  ever  makes  the 
viituouslife  of  believers  a  principal  proof  of  the  doctrine;  it  is, 
however,  powerfully  confirmatory.  The  Apostolic  doctrine  thus 
outlined  is  of  such  simplicity,  that  its  universal  acceptance  in 
the  Church  is  hindered  only  by  the  same  carnal  mind  that 
caused  many  even  in  St.  Paul's  day  to  'walk  according  to  man' 
(1  Co  33). 

Literature.— The  leading  recent  treatises  on  Christian  ethics, 
especially  Martensen,  Frank,  Smvth,  Kiihler  (Wissenschaft  der 
christlichen  Lehre*,  STeil,  1905),  Herrmann^,  1904,  and  Haring, 
1902 ;  Luthardt,  Gesch.  der  christi.  Ethik,  1888,  1893  (Eng.  tr. 
of  vol.  i.  1889) ;  Bosse,  Prolegomena  zu  einer  Gesch.  des  Begriffs 
'  Xachfolge  Christi,'  1895;  Kiihler,  Der  sogenannte  historische 
Jesus*  etc.,  1896,  and  Doginati^che  Zeitfmgen,  1898  (2  Heft, 
pp.  75-155);  Herrmann,  Der  Verkehr  den  Christen  mit  Gott*, 
1003  (Eng.  tr.  of  an  earlier  ed.);  J.  Weiss,  Die  Nachfolqe 
Christi,  etc.,  1894;  Schlatter,  Der  Qlaube  im  XT%;  LuVert 
Die  Liebe  im  XT,  1905 ;  Feine,  Jeans  Christus  und  Paulus, 
1902;  Scholz,  'Das  personliclie  Verhaltnis  zu  Christus  und  die 
religiose  Unterweisiuig '  in  ZThK,  1893;  Ullmann,  The  Sinless- 
nest  of  Jesus;  Fairbairn,  Philosophy  of  the  Chr.  Religion, 
1902,  and  The  Place  of  Christ  in  Modem  Theology,  1S93 ; 
Laidlaw,  art.  'linage'  in  Hastings'  DD,  vol.  ii. ;  J.  R.  Seelev, 
Ecce  Homo,  1865;  Hughes,  The  Manliness  of  Christ,  1879; 
Stalker,  Imago  Christi,  1889  ;  Drummond,  Natural  Law  in  the 
■SpmtKff?  UoM,  and  The  Changed  Life-  Sheldon,  In  His 
Steps,  1897 ;  F.  G.  Peabody,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Christian 
Character,  1905 ;  Thomas  a  Kempis(?),  The  Imitation  of  Christ. 

J.  11.  van  Pelt. 
EXCLUSIYENESS.-The  term  is  here  employed 
to  denote  that  Christ's  earthly  ministry  was  con- 
fined to  the  people  of  Israel.  The  passages  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  leave  no  doubt  that  Christ 
regarded  the  Messianic  mission  entrusted  to  Him 
by  the  father  as  limited  to  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
in  practice  He  kept  within  the  limits  imposed  by 
the  Divine  decree.  Only  on  one  occasion  do  we 
find  Him  crossing  the  borders  of  the  Holy  Land 
into  heathen  territory  (Mk  7«),  and  on  that  occa- 
sion His  object  was  not  to  extend  the  sphere  of 


His  work,  but  to  secure  an  interval  of  rest  and 
leisure  for  the  private  instruction  of  His  disciples. 
When  the  Syrophcenician  woman,  seizing  the 
opportunity  presented  by  His  presence  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, appealed  to  Him  to  heal  her  demoniac 
daughter,  He  justified  Himself  at  first  for  refusing 
by  the  statement,  '  I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel1  (Mt  15s4).  At  an 
earlier  date,  in  His  instructions  to  the  Twelve  in 
view  of  their  missionary  journey,  the  area  of  their 
work  was  sharply  defined  in  the  words,  '  Go  not 
into  any  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  enter  not  into 
any  city  of  the  Samaritans  :  but  go  rather  to  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel'  (Mt  105-6).  It 
has  been  alleged  that  this  restriction  of  His  work 
was  occasioned  by  want  of  sympathy  with  those 
outside  the  Jewish  pale,  in  proof  of  which  appeal 
is  made  to  some  of  His  sayings,  such  as  those 
in  which  He  characterizes  Gentiles  as  'dogs'  (Mt 
15Jtt  ||),  directs  His  disciples  to  treat  an  impenitent 
offender  as  '  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican  '  {Mt 
181?),  and  enjoins  them  to  '  use  not  vain  repetitions, 
as  the  heathen  do  '  (Mt  67). 

The  fact  of  Christ's  attitude  of  aloofness  toward 
the  Gentile  world  throughout  His  earthly  ministry 
is  quite  evident.  In  explanation  of  it  various  con- 
siderations have  to  be  taken  into  account.  (1)  His 
vocation  as  '  a  minister  of  the  circumcision '  (Ro  158) 
led  Him  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  work  among 
Samaritans  and  Gentiles.  As  the  Messianic  King, 
who  came  in  fulfilment  of  OT  prophecies,  His 
appeal  would  naturally  be,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
'  His  own '  { Jn  ln).  (2)  The  whole  history  of  the 
Jewish  people  having  been  a,  preparation  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  He  recognized  in  its  members 
'  the  children  of  the  kingdom '  (Mt  8,s).  By  virtue 
of  possessing  the  oracles  of  God,  Israel  alone  was 
fitted  to  appreciate  the  message  of  the  Kingdom, 
which  could  not  be  presented  to  the  world  at  large 
without  a  preparatory  training,  involving  more  or 
less  delay.  (3)  To  secure  a  favourable  reception 
for  His  message  it  was  necessary  to  avoiil,  as  far 
as  possible,  arousing  the  prejudice  and  alienating 
the  sympathy  of  His  Jewish  hearers,  who  would 
have  resented  any  teaching  or  practice  tending  to 
place  Gentile  communities  on  a  level  of  privilege 
with  themselves  (Lk  4-5-2U).  (4)  The  shortness  of 
His  earthly  ministry  made  it  imperative  that  He 
should  restrict  the  field  to  be  evangelized,  and  not 
be  diverted  from  His  immediate  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing the  Kingdom  among  the  chosen  people  by 
the  claims  of  those  outside,  however  urgent  and 
undeniable.  (5)  Assuming  that  the  Kingdom  was 
destined  ultimately  to  be  universal,  its  triumph 
among  the  Jews  would  evidently  be  the  most 
successful  method  of  securing  its  extension  to 
other  nations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  Jewish 
adherents  who  afterwards  became  the  agents  of 
spreading  it  among  the  Gentiles. 

Among  the  reasons  why  Gentiles  were  excluded 
from  the  scope  of  Christ's  personal  ministry,  want 
of  sympathy  cannot  be  included.  The  evidence, 
instead  of  proving  want  of  sympathy,  is  all  the 
other  way.  He  granted  the  request  of  the  Roman 
centurion  who  sought  the  healing  of  his  servant, 
eulogizing  at  the  same  time  his  faith  as  something 
without  a  parallel  even  in  Israel  (Mt  810).  The 
apparent  coldness  of  His  demeanour  toward  the 
Syrophcenician  woman  was  due  to  the  embarrass- 
ing nature  of  her  petition,  which  required  Him  to 
violate  the  principle  by  which  His  conduct  had 
been  governed  hitherto.  He  was  anxious  to  help, 
if  He  could  do  so  without  sacrificing  the  interests 
of  those  who  had  the  first  claim  upon  His  services. 
The  term  'dogs'  has  been  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  insulting.  The  woman  herselt 
did  not  view  it  in  this  light,  and  her  quick  wit 
turned  it  into  an  argument  in   her  own  favour. 
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The  term  (Kwipia),  moreover,  does  not  denote  the 
ownerless  dogs  which  act  as  scavengers  in  the  East 
but  the  household  pets  which  serve  as  the  children's 
playmates.  The  scruples  which  led  Christ  to  with- 
hold for  a  moment  the  help  sought,  were  in  the  end 
overcome  by  the  woman  s  faith,  which  won  His 
cordial  approval. 

There  is  no  trace  of  racial  or  religious  bias  in 
Christ's  references  to  the  heathen.  Any  repug- 
nance implied  in  His  language  is  toward  whatsis 
evil  in  their  system  or  in  their  conduct.  It  is  their 
method  of  prayer  with  which  He  lias  no  sympathy, 
and  which  He  stigmatizes  as  unworthy  of  imitation' 
Tiieir  lives  were  often  such  as  to  make  close 
association  with  them  unadvisable.  and  the  im- 
penitent offender  is  regarded  as  on  a  par  with  them 
in  this  respect.  Christ's  attitude  toward  publicans, 
who  are  bracketed  with  heathen,  was  anything  but 
unsympathetic  ;  and  if  He  felt  toward  heathen  in 
tho  same  way,  they  were  object*  not  of  dislike, 
but  of  the  deepest  ■  compassion.  See  also  artt 
Gentiles,  Missions.  \v.  s.  Montgomery. 

EXCOMMUNICATION  denotes  the  exclusion, 
either  temporary  or  permanent,  and  specifically 
on  moral  or  religious  grounds,  of  a  member  of  a 
religious  body  from  the  privileges  which  member- 
ship in  that  body  ordinarily  carries  with  it.  The 
word  does  not  occur  in  EV,  but  we  have  in  the 
Gospels  several  references  to  the  practice  as  it 
existed  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
while  certain  words  of  Christ  Himself  supply  the 
germs  of  the  usage  of  the  Christian  Church  as  it 
meets  us  in  the  Apostolic  age  and  was  subse- 
quently developed  in  the  ecclesiastical  discipline 
of  later  times. 

i.  Jewish  excommunication. —Passing  over 
the  segregation  of  lepers,  though  this  generally 
implied  exclusion  from  the  synagogue  (MtS4||Lk 
1""),*  and  coming  to  excommunication  of  the  more 
specific  kind,  we  find  that  it  is  certainly  referred 
to  four  times  in  the  Gospels,  viz.  Lk  6as  ('blessed 
are  ye  .  .  .  when  they  shall  separate  you  from 
their  company' — a<popi<rw<riv  vfias),  Jn  923('for  the 
Jews  had  agreed  already  that  if  any  man  should 
confess  him  to  be  Christ,  he  should  be  put  out  of 
the  synagogue'  —  aTroo-uv&ywyos  ytvnrau),  Jn  124l! 
('they  did  not  confess  him,  lest  they  should  be 
put  out  of  the  synagogue ' — iW  /xij  airoawaywyoi 
yevuvTai),  Jn  162  ('they  shall  put  you  out  of  the 
synagogues' — cLttoit  way  (by  ovs  iroiri<roittriv  vfias).  It  is 
not  unlikely,  however,  that  a  fifth  reference 
should  be  found  in  the  H-tfiakov  aurbv  ^u  of  Jn 
9i4,3s(!so  AVm  and  many  commentators).  Meyer 
and  West  cot  t  (Gospel  of  St.  John)  object  to  this 
that  no  sitting  of  the  Sanhedrin  had  taken  place, 
and  that  the  persons  who  cross-questioned  the  for- 
merly blind  man  were  not  competent  to  pronounce 
the  sentence  of  excommunication.  It  is  true,  no 
doubt,  that  excommunication  properly  denotes  a 
formal  sentence  passed  by  the  officials  of  the  con- 
gregation (Schiirer,  HJP  II.  ii.  60),— though  in 
Talmudic  times  a  minor  form  of  excommunication 
by  an  individual,  and  especially  by  i  rabbi,  was 
also  recognized  (Jewish  Enn/c.  vol.  v.  p.  286  f.), — 
but  as  it  was  '  the  Jews,'  i.e.  in  the  language  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  the  Jewish  authorities,  who 
expelled  the  man,  it  seems  quite  possible  that  the 
examination  described  in  Jn  9  was  of  a  formal 
nature.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  expressions, 
*  they  bring  to  the  Pharisees  him  that  aforetime 
was  blind'  (v.13),  'they  called  the  parents'  (v.18), 
'they  called  a  second  time  the  man  that  was  blind' 

*  Being  forbidden  to  enter  a  walled  town,  they  could  not 
worship  in  the  synagogue  in  such  places;  but  in  unwalled 
towns  a  corner  was  frequently  reserved  for  them  in  the  syna- 
gogue, on  condition  that  they  were  the  first  to  enter  and  the 
last  to  depart  (see  Hastings'  DB  iii.  97"). 


v  ),  which  sugge.s  s  an  authoritative  summons 
before  an  ofhcial  body.     And  when  we  read  in  v  * 

Jesus  heard  that  they  had  cast  him  out,'  this 
seems  to  imply  that  some  grave  act  of  formal 
censure  had  been  passed  upon  the  man 

Of  the  fact  that  excommunication  was"  practised 
m  the  Jewish  synagogue  in  the  time  of  Christ 
these  passages  leave  us  in  no  doubt.  But  now 
comes  the  question  whether  at  that  time  there 
were  diHerent  kinds  of  excommunication.     In  the 

la  mud  two  degrees  are  recognized,  a  minor 
mtlttui  ('ill),  and  a  major,  herein  (tni) ;  the  former 
being  a  temporary  exclusion  from  the  synago-ue 
together  with  a  restriction  upon  social  intercourse 
with  others,  while  the  latter  amounted  to  a  ban  of 
indefinite  or  permanent  duration.*  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  as  an  authority  upon 
Jewish  usages  the  Talmud  does  not  carry  us  back 
to  the  earliest  Christian  age,  and  that  for  the 
practice  of  Jewish  courts  in  the  time  of  our  Lord 
the  NT  itself  is  our  only  real  source  of  information. 
And  while  it  lias  sometimes  been  fancied  that  in 
the  Gospels  we  have  an  indication  of  two  kinds  or 
degrees  of  excommunication— the  dwoo-vvdyuyos  of 
Jn  9'-2  124S  16-  being  distinguished  either,  as  some- 
thing more  severe,  from  the  dufxtpLieiv  of  Lk  6-,  or, 
as  something  more  mild,  from  the  eKp&Weiv  of  Jn 
J)34-35— the  truth  is  that  there  are  no  adequate 
grounds  for  such  discriminations.  It  is,  of  course, 
quite  possible,  and  even  likely,  that  in  the  time  of 
Christ  there  were  distinct  grades  of  exclusion  from 
the  privileges  of  the  Jewish  community,  corre- 
sponding to  the  later  niddiii  and  he  rein  A  but  the 
NT  cannot  be  said  to  testify  to  anything  more 
than  the  fact  of  excommunication  itself. 

For  the  immediate  origin  of  the  practice  of 
excommunication  as  it  meets  us  in  the  Gospels,  we 
have  only  to  go  back  to  Ezra  and  the  days  after 
the  Exile,  when  the  strictest  discipline  was  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  solidarity,  indeed  to  the 
very  existence,  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  nation. 
Ezra  insisted  that  those  Jews  who  had  married 
foreign  wives  should  either  put  away  both  their 
wives  and  the  children  born  of  them,  or  forfeit 
their  whole  substance  and  be  separated  from  the 
congregation  of  Israel  (Ezr  108).  But  the  ultimate 
roots  of  the  practice  are  to  be  sought  in  the  Penta- 
teuchal  legislation,  with  its  exclusion  of  the  cere- 
monially unclean  from  the  camp  of  the  congregation 
(Lv  1345-4li,  Nu  52-3),  and  its  devotion  to  destruction 
(enn,  whence  cry\)  of  whole  cities  or  tribes  as  enemies 
of  Israel  (Dt234367-;  cf.  Jg  21",  where  the  men 
of  Jabesh-gilead  themselves  fall  under  the  ban  of 
extermination  for  not  coming  up  to  Mizpeh  along 
with  their  brethren). 

With  regard  to  the  grounds  on  which,  in  our  Lord's 
time,  sentence  of  excommunication  was  passed,  the 
Talmud  speaks  of  twenty-four  offences  as  being 
thus  punishable — a  round  number  which  is  not  to 
be  taken  too  literally  (Jewish  Enri/r..,  art.  'Ex- 
communication')— though  later  Rabbinical  autho- 
rities have  carried  out  the  list  into  its  particulars. 
When  we  read  that  the  rulers  decreed  that  any  one 

*  The  attempt  has  sometimes  been  made  to  discover  in  the 
language  of  the  Talmud  a  third  and  more  awful  kind  of  excom- 
munication named  skaminattd  (nrri?) ;  and  in  accordance  with 
this  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  may  be  a  reference  to  the 
three  presumed  degrees  of  Jewish  excommunication  in  Lk  6s2 — 
1  they  shall  separate  you  from  their  company  (nidriui),  and 
reproach  you  (heron),  and  cast  out  your  name  as  evil '  (sham- 
mattd).  but  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  the  idea 
of  this  threefold  distinction  is  due  to  a  mistake,  and  that, 
as  used  in  the  Talmud,  ahammattn  is  simply  a  qeneral  designa- 
tion for  both  the  niddiii  and  the  hen- in  (see  Buxtorf,  Lexicon, 
S.v.  ttrna  ;  Schiirer,  HJP  ir.  ii.  00). 

t  It  i*  perhaps  suggestive  that  £v«flst*«  is  the  constant  LXX 
rendering  of  the  <)T  cm  (Jos  C"  i»  7  passim  2220,  i  ch  27),  and 
that  »«dl)iu.x  and  A(-s0sw«T.'Cii»  meet  us  frequently  in  the  NT  as 
expressive  of  a  curse  or  strong  form  of  banning  (Mk  H71,  Ac 

2312.  H.  21,  Ro  93,  1  CO  12**  1622,  Qal  1»- »). 
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who  confessed  Jesus  to  be  Christ  should  be  put  out 
of  the  synagogue  (Jn  9*  1242),  this  may  show  that 
they  possessed  a  large  discretionary  power  of 
fixing  the  grounds  of  ecclesiastical  censure.  But 
if  the  later  lists  of  Talmudical  writers  rest  on 
traditions  that  go  back  to  the  time  of  Christ,  there 
were  certain  recognized  categories  of  offence,  such 
as  'dealing  lightly  with  any  of  the  Rabbinic  or 
Mosaic  precepts,'  under  which  it  would  be  easy  for 
the  Jewish  casuists  to  arraign  any  one  who  called 
Jesus  Master  or  acknowledged  Him  to    be   the 

ii.  Christian  excommunication.— It  lies  be- 
yond the  scope  of  this  Dictionary  to  deal  with 
excommunication  as  practised  in  the  Apostolic 
Church,  and  as  it  meets  us  especially  in  the  Pauline 
writings.  But  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  Himself 
we  find  the  principles  at  least  of  the  rules  which  St. 
Paul  lays  down  in  1  Co  5,  2  Co  2""11, 1  Ti  l50,  Tit  3]0. 

In  Mt  161B  Jesus  promises  to  St.  Peter  the  keys 
of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven,  so  that  whatsoever  he 
shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and 
whatsoever  he  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed 
in  heaven.  In  Mt  1817"19  He  makes  a  similar  pro- 
mise to  the  Church  generally,  or  to  the  Twelve  as 
representing  the  ecclesia — not  'qua  apostles  with 
ecclesiastical  authority,  but  qtta  disciples  with  the 
ethical  power  of  morally  disciplined  men'  (Bruce, 
Expositor's  Gr.  Test.,  in  loc.  ;  cf.  further  Jn  2\)'£t). 
And  in  the  immediately  preceding  context  (vv.n~") 
He  gives  directions  as  to  the  way  in  which  an 
offending  brother  is  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  Church. 
The  injured  person  is  first  to  go  to  hiin  privately 
and  endeavour  to  show  him  his  fault.  If  he  will 
not  listen,  one  or  two  other  Christian  brethren  are 
to  accompany  the  first  as  witnesses — not  in  any 
legal  sense,  we  must  suppose,  but  because  '  con- 
sensus in  moral  judgment  carries  weight  with  the 
conscience'  (Bruce,  op.  cit.,  in  loc).  If  he  is  still 
obdurate,  the  Church  is  now  to  be  appealed  to: 
'and  if  lie  refuse  to  hear  the  Church  (eKK\i)<ria) 
also,  let  hiin  be  unto  thee  as  the  Gentile  and  the 
publican.'  That  iKKX-qaia.  in  this  passage  means 
the  community  of  Christian  believers,  and  not,  as 
Hort,  for  example,  thinks  [Christian  Ecclesia, 
p.  10),  the  Jewish  local  community,  seems  in 
every  way  probable.  Jesus  had  already  spoken  at 
Cresarea  of  the  iicK^ijala  that  is  built  on  Christian 
faith  and  confession  (Mt  161S),  and  it  was  altogether 
natural  that  on  this  later  occasion  He  should  refer 
to  it  again  in  speaking  of  the  relations  between 
Christian  brethren.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
find  in  this  passage  any  reference  to  a  formal 
process  of  excommunication  on  the  part  of  the 
Church.  The  offender  of  whom  Christ  speaks 
excommunicates  himself  from  the  Christian  com- 
munity by  refusing  to  listen  to  its  united  voice, 
and  the  members  of  the  community  have  no  option 
but  to  regard  him  as  an  outsider  so  long  as  he 
maintains  that  attitude.  That  Jesus  meant 
nothing  harsh  by  the  expression  'as  the  Gentile 
and  the  publican,'  and  certainly  did  not  mean  a 
permanent  exclusion  from  the  Christian  society, 
may  be  judged  from  the  way  in  which  He  treated 
a  Roman  centurion  and  a  Syrophcenician  woman, 
and  from  the  name  given  Him  by  His  enemies— 
Hhe  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners.'  No  doubt 
in  an  organized  society  a  solemn  and  formal  act 
such  ax  St.  Paul  prescribes  in  1  Co  5J-5  is  a  natural 
deduction  from  the  words  of  Christ  in  this  passage ; 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  such  an  act  is  definitely 
enjoined  by  the  Lord  Himself.  It  is  the  attempt 
to  Und  here  the  authoritative  institution  of  excom- 
munication as  u.  formal  act  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline that  gn-es  a  colour  of  justification  to  the 
contention  of  some  critics  [e.g.  Holtzmann,  Hand- 
Lommnitar  znm  NT,  in  loc.)  that  what  we  have  in 

"i  passage  is  not  an  actual  saying  of  Jesus  but 
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a  reflexion  of  the  ecclesiastical  practice  in  the 
Jewisl i -Christian  circles  for  which  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  was  written. 

From  our  Lord's  teaching  in  this  passage  it 
seems  legitimate  to  infer  that,  though  excom- 
munication may  become  necessary  in  the  interests 
of  the  Christian  society,  it  should  never  be  resorted 
to  until  every  other  means  has  been  tried,  and  in 
particular  should  be  preceded  by  private  dealin« 
in  a  brotherly  and  loving  spirit.  From  the  two 
parables  of  the  Tares  and  the  Wheat  (Mt  13^-m. 
*«-")  and  the  Draw-net  (Mt  1347"50)  we  may  further 
gather  that  Christ  would  have  His  people  to 
exercise  a  wise  patience  and  caution  in  the  use 
even  of  a  necessary  instrument.  Mt  1815"17  shows 
that  there  are  offences  which  are  patent  and 
serious,  and  are  not  to  be  passed  over.  But  from 
the  two  parables  referred  to  we  learn  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  Donatist  dream  of  an  absolutely  pure 
Church.  Not  even  those  who  have  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  Spirit  are  infallible  judges  of  character. 
The  absolute  discrimination  between  'the  good* 
and  'the  bad'  (Mt  13^)  must  be  postponed  till 
'the  end  of  the  age'  (v.41*).  Only  under  the  per- 
sonal rule  of  the  Son  of  Man  Himself  shall  all 
things  that  offend  (wAvto.  to,  an&vSaKa)  be  gathered 
out  of  His  Kingdom  (v.41). 

Literature. — Artt.  on  '  Excommunication '  in  Hastings'  DB, 
Encyc.  Bibl. ,  and  Jewish  Encyc. ;  Schurer,  HJP  n,  ii.  p.  59  ft. ; 
Weber,  Jud.  Theol.'-,  Index,  s.o.  'Bann' ;  Marbensen,  Christian 
Ethics,  iii.  p.  330 ff. ;  the  Commentaries  of  Meyer,  Alford, 
Westcott  (Gospel  of  St.  John),  and  Bruce  (Expositor's  Gr. 
Test.)  on  the  passages  referred  to;  Bruce.  Parabolic  Teaching 

of  Christ,  P.  42ri.  j.  c.  Lambert. 

EXCUSE.— 'To  make  excuse'  (irapatreio-Bai),  Lk 
1418,  means  to  avert  displeasure  by  entreaty,  to 
crave  indulgence,  to  seek  to  be  freed  from  an 
obligation  or  duty.  (Cf.  the  use  of  'excuse'  in 
Dampier,  Voyages,  ii.  1.  99 :  *  In  the  evening  he 
sent  me  out  of  the  palace,  desiring  to  be  excused 
that  he  could  not  entertain  me  all  night'),  irapai- 
Telffdat  is  used  by  Josephus  exactly  as  here  of 
declining  an  invitation  {Ant.  VII.  viii,  2).  f\e  fie 
irapyTTHitvov  (vv,I8,w)  may  be  a  Latinism  for  kabe 
me  excusatum,  but  see  Meyer  and  Weiss  contra. 

These  guests  had  evidently  received  <t  previous 
invitation,  as  is  customary  in  the  East,  which 
they  had  accepted  (vv.16-  ").  Their  unanimity,  the 
absence  of  an  adversative  a\\d  or  54,  and  the  order 
of  the  words,  combine  to  make  irapaiTeiadcu  a  sur- 
prise when  it  conies  (contrast  v.15).  They  did  not 
give  a  direct  refusal,  they  were  detained  by  certain 
hindrances  which  were  not  wrong  in  themselves, 
but  they  all  showed  the  same  spirit  in  rejecting 
the  invitation  because  they  preferred  to  follow 
their  own  inclinations.  The  first  had  bought  a 
field,  he  was  elated  by  his  already  acquired  pos- 
sessions (Trench,  Parables),  and  alleged  a  necessity 
(£x«  foa-yKJiv) ;  '  srepe  concurrunt  tempora  gratia; 
acceptissima  et  mundana  negotia  urgentissima ' 
(Bengel).  The  second  may  illustrate  the  anxiety 
of  getting ;  he  alleges  rather  his  plan  and  purpose 
(ropefo/uu).  The  third  was  detained  by  pleasure ; 
his  marriage  seemed  a.  sufficient  reason,  and  he 
simply  said  ot>  Si/ea/wu.  Gerhard  sums  up  the 
hindrances  as  '  dignitates,  opes,  voluptates,'  cf.  Lk 
8".  '  His  omnibus  mederi  poterat  sanctum  lllud 
odium  v.  26'  (Bengel). 

1  Excuse '  is  also  used  in  RV  for  vphtpao-is  (Jn  15--), 
so  Wye,  Vulg.  (excusatio) ;  AV  follows  Tindale 
'cloke.'  Cf.  Ps  140  (141)4  tov  wpo<patrifra9at  W 
<f>a<rets  4v  apapTiais ;  Vulg.  'ad  excusandas  excusa- 
tiones  in  peccatis.'  The  Jews  had  no  longer  any- 
thing to  plead  in  their  own  defence,  as  was  pos- 
sible in  times  of  ignorance. 

Literature.— Coram,  of  Meyer  and  Plummer,  in  toe. ;  works 
of  Trench,  Bruce,  and  Dods  on  Parables ;  Thomson,  hH  p-  *-»■ 
W.  H.  DUNDAS. 
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EXORCISM.— See  Demon. 

EXPIATION.  —  See  Atonement,  Death  of 
Christ,  Ransom,  Reconciliation,  Redemption. 

EXTORTION  (apirayi,).—  The  word  is  used  by 
Christ  in  His  terrible  arraignment  of  the  scribes 
ami  Pharisees,  on  account  of  the  way  in  which,  by 
their  methods  of  plunder,  they  openly  violated  the 
Scriptures  they  knew  so  well  (Mt  23-5,  Lk  113!,)_ 
Isaiah  (164)  had  predicted  the  cessation  of  the 
extortioner  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  Messianic 
reign.  Ezekiel  (22la)  had  inveighed  against  this 
sin  as  one  of  the  transgressions  of  Israel  which 
called  forth  the  Divine  wrath.  Yet  they,  who 
claimed  to  keep  the  Law  to  the  letter,  and  who 
professed  to  be  the  teachers  of  the  Law,  fattened 
themselves  on  extortion  and  filled  their  cups  by  it. 
Fur  the  methods  of  extortion  practised  by  the 
publicans  see  art.  Publican. 

Henry  E.  Doskeh. 

EYE.— The  OT  usage  of  'eye'  (py),  with  its 
material  and  figurative  senses,  is  found  to  be  faith- 
fully continued  in  the  Gospels. 

The  almost  invariable  word  used  in  the  Gospels  is  i$0xXf*it ; 
in  two  passages  (Mt  20**,  Mk  S23)  fu.ua  is  found,  but  used  only 
in  the  plural.  The  difference  in  meaning  between  the  two 
would  appear  to  be  that  ifj.ua.  refers  to  the  material  organ  as 
distinct  from  its  function,  white  i$dct>.u,K  is  not  only  the  vehicle 
of  vision  but  that  which  sets.*  The  most  usual  verb  used  in 
connexion  with  the  eyes  is  $}.!•?*  (e.g.  Mt  73,  Lk  6/"),  with  its 
compounds  hx£Xh<»  (Mk  8P>)  and  *>*2\nu  (Mt  20^4,  j„  912); 
more  rarely  we  find  «/>««  (Mt  13",  Lk  2:io  16^3,  Jn  12^)  and 
Baccficu  (Jn  4M  6s).  A  fairly  frequent  phrase  is  that  of  '  lifting 
a-p  (i-rajpai)  the  eyes,'  t  e.g.  Mt  17=,  Lk  162a  181*,  Jn  4*» ;  in  every 
ease  in  which  the  eves  of  Christ  are  mentioned  this  word  is  used 
(Lk  620,  jn  65  im  171), 

The  word  'eye'  is  used — 1.  In  the  ordinary, 
literal  sense:  as  illustrating  the  lex  talionis,  Mt 
8®;$  of  the  eyes  being  heavy  with  sleep,  Mk  1440 ; 
of  the  multitude  fixing  their  eyes  on  Christ,  Lk  420 ; 
especially  of  Christ  giving  sight  to  the  eyes  of  the 
blind,  §  e.g.  Mt  9^ w  2033- ",  Mk  S23,  Jn  9e.  2.  In  a 
literal  sense,  but  with  a,  jinttrative  sense  implied  : 
e.g.  the  words  of  Simeon, '  Mine  eyes  have  seen  thy 
salvation'  (Lk  230),  where  there  is  primarily  the 
literal  looking  down  upon  the  babe  before  him,  but 
also,  by  implication,  the  mental  vision  of  God's 
salvation  of  which  the  visible  child  was  the  pledge  ; 
again,  in  the  words,  '  Blessed  are  your  eyes,  for 
they  see  .  .  .'  (Mt  1316,  see  also  Lk  lip3),  where  we 
have  both  the  literal  seeing  of  Christ  and  the  see- 
ing, in  the  sense  of  understanding,  His  teaching ; 
further,  a  striking  instance  is  contained  in  Lk  24ai, 

*  Perhaps  somewhat  in  the  same  way  that  one  can  differenti- 
ate between  a  musical  instrument  and  the  music  it  gives  forth. 

t  It  occurs  very  rarelv  outside  of  Lk.,  Jn.,  and  Acta. 

tCf.  in  this  connexion  the  Code  of  Fjainniuralji,  §  196,  'If  a 
man  has  caused  the  loss  of  a  gentleman  s  eye,  his  e\  e  one  shall 
cause  to  be  lost '  (see  Johns'  The  Oldest  Cod?  of  i.aw%  p.  43). 

i  Regarding  methods  of  curing  blindness  see  Eneyc.  liibl. 
COL  1456  f . 


where  it  is  said  of  the  two  disciples  to  whom  Chmt 
after  His  resurrection,  became  known  by  the  break! 
ng  of  bread,  that '  their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they 
knew  Inn,  There  appears  here  (however  it  may 
be  accounted  for)  an  extraordinarily  close  connexion 
or  correspondence  between  weakness  in  the  bodily 
and  the  mental  visum,  for  it  is  certain  that  their 
eyes  were  open,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  before  thev 
recognized  Christ.  Another  example  is  that  in  Jn 
4*"  Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  on  the  fields  that 
they  are  white  already  unto  harvest.'  What  the 
bodily  eye  saw  here  was  evidently  intended  by 
Christ  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  great  work  of  evan- 
gelization which  He  desired  the  mental  vision  of 
the  disciples  to  discern.  Under  this  head  would 
come  also  Mt  52U  'If  thy  right  eye  causeth  thee  to 
stumble,  cut  it  out  and  cast  it  from  thee.'  From 
the  context  the  'eye'  is  clearly  used  here  in  a 
material  sense,  while  the  'cut  it  out'  is  equally 
clearly  used  in  a  figurative  sense  (cf.  Mt  1912). 

3.  In  u  purely  fgurativc  sense  it  is  found  in  Mt 
73"uand  Lk  641***  (the  mote  in  the  brother's  eye)  ■ 
also  in  Mt  621  B3!  Lk  ll34  ('  The  lamp  of  the  Wy  is 
the  eye'),  where  the  eye  is  spoken  of  as  reflecting 
the  spiritual  condition  of  the  heart,  though  even 
here  it  is  possible  that  the  thought  of  the  expression 
of  the  material  eyes  may  also  have  been  in  Christ's 
mind.  Again,  in  Mt  20'5  '  Is  thine  eye  evil  because 
I  am  good?'  the  eye  is  used  figuratively  to  express 
an  attitude  of  envy  (see  below).  Lastly,  it  must 
obviously  have  been  used  in  a  purely  figurative 
sense  in  Lk  1621  '  In  Hades  he  lifted  up  his 
eyes  .  .  .' 

4.  There  remains  the  strange  expression  '  evil 
eye'  {6tf>0a\fi6?  womjpfc,  Mk  7").  The  meaning  of 
this  no  doubt  approximates  to  that  of  the  similar 
expression  in  Mt  6s8  20IS,  and,  generally  speaking, 
denotes  envy;*  but  it  also  implies  demoniacal 
possession  [see  Demon,  iii.  (6)],t  an<l  the  'evil' 
referred  not  only  to  the  possessed  himself,  but  also 
to  the  harm  which  might  be  done  to  others  who 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  '  evil  eye.'  % 

W.  O.  E.  Oesterley. 
ETE-WITNESSES  (aflrimu,  Lk  1- ;  cf.  iw6irTai 
in  2  P  l16).— We  have  the  assurance  of  the  Third 
Evangelist  that  the  Gospels  are  founded  not  upon 
second-hand  reports,  but  upon  the  direct  testimony 
of  those  who  were  present.  Similarly  in  Jn  19a5 
2134  (where  the  words  fiapTvpe.lv  and  naprvpia  arc 
used),  the  record  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  certified 
to  be  reliable.  (See  Lightfoot  on  'The  Internal 
Evidence  for  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospel  of 
John,'  in  the  Expositor  for  Jan. -Mar.  1890,  pp.  1, 
81,  176 ;  and  cf.  art.  Gospels).         T.  Gregory. 

*  Of.  the  expression  pfi  in  Pr  236  :  see  also  Dt  159,  1  S  18s. 

t  Among  the  Jews  there  was  a  special  formula  for  use  against 
the  'evil  eve.' 

;  For  examples  of  the  belief  in,  and  effect  of,  the  'evil  eye' 
in  Syria  at  the  present  day,  see  PEFSt,  1904,  pp.  148-150. 


FABLE.— See  Parable. 

FACE.— Of  the  words  tr.  'face,'  'countenance,' 
the  Heh.  panim  indicates  the  front,  that  which  is 
presented  to  view,  while  march  and  the  NT  terms 
vptiffiairov,  6-^ti,  and  iv&mov  correspond  to  view, 
visage,  that  which  can  be  seen. 

1.  Physical  appearance.  —  Beauty  of  face  is 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Bible  in  connexion 
■with  both  men  and  women  as  a  distinguishing  per- 
vol.  1.— 36 


sonal  charm,  and  a  powerful  influence  for  good  or 
evil.  The  underlying  thought  is  that  a  noble  and 
beautiful  face  should  be  the  index  of  a  noble  and 
beautiful  spirit.  There  is  a  resemblance  among 
the  children  of  a  king  (Jg  818).  Along  with  tins 
recognition  there  are  intimations  that  the  Lord 
seeth  not  as  man  seeth  (1  S  161),  and  that  beauty  is 
vain  (Pr  31M).  In  the  mysterious  personality  out- 
lined in  Is  53  one  of  the  arresting  features  is  the 
absence  of  such  beauty  in  a  face  singularly  marred, 
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and  according  to  common  standards  confessedly  un 
attractive.  While  there  is  a  dark  type  of  comeli- 
ness {Ca  l5),  yet,  as  might  be  expected  among  a 
people  accustomed  to  olive  and  sunburnt  tones  of 
complexion,  it  is  the  exceptional  characteristic  of  a 
fair  and  lustrous  face  that  marks  the  highest  form 
of  beauty.  In  the  poetry  of  the  Arabs,  when 
beauty  of  face  is  referred  to,  the  usual  and  ever- 
sufficient  simile  is  that  of  the  full  moon  (61U),  and 
in  the  descriptions  of  Paradise  in  the  Koran  the 
female  attendants  of  the  'faithful'  are  called 
houris,  'the  white-faced  one?.'  The  illumination 
on  the  face  of  Moses  is  still  recalled  in  the  Jewish 
synagogue  when  the  officiating  Levite,  in  pronounc 
ing  the  benediction  (Nu  G34)  at  the  close  of  the  ser- 
vice, veils  his  face  with  the  tallith,  or  prayer-cloth. 
Similarly  in  the  sacred  art  of  the  Church,  the 
Transfiguration  light  on  the  face  of  Christ  was  per- 
petuated in  the  halo  around  the  faces  of  the  saints 
who  suffered  as  His  witnesses.  In  2  Co  4P  the  con- 
summation of  the  gospel  is  described  as  the  hope 
of  beholding  and  sharing  the  manifestation  of  God's 
glory  as  it  had  been  seen  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  In  the  expression  of  character  and  feeling. — 
Although  the  face  was  understood  to  be  oniy  a 
medium  or  channel  for  the  manifestation  of  inward 
thought  and  emotion,  a  more  vivid  impression  was 
often  gained  by  alluding  to  it  as  having  the  essen- 
tials of  personality.  Thus  it  has  its  own  health 
(Ps  42"),  it  produces  gladness  in  others  (218,  Ac 
223),  and  pronounces  rebuke  (Ps  S0ie),  it  falls  (Gn 
4"),  is  lifted  up  (Ps  4fi),  emits  light  (44s).  Alt  emo- 
tions are  marked  upon  it :  it  is  impudent  (Pr  713), 
harder  than  a  rock  (Jer5;t),  and  may  be  a  face  of 
fury  <Ezk381B).  In  Lk  12"  the  face  of  the  sky  is 
referred  to  as  conveying  to  those  who  could  read 
it  a  -sign  of  its  intentions.  The  face  being  thus 
closely  identified  with  the  person,  any  violence 
offered  to  the  face  was  in  the  highest  degree 
affronting  (1  S  U3,  2  S  U)\  Mt  26"").  As  the  ex- 
pression of  the  face  was  regarded  as  a  trustworthy 
indication  of  the  life  within,  the  Pharisees  culti- 
vated an  aspect  of  religious  absorption  ;  and  Christ 
showed  that  the  thought  behind  this  device  was 
essentially  blind  and  irreligious,  inasmuch  as  the 
true  service  of  the  Kingdom  required  the  spirit  of 
the  Beatitudes  (617).  As  the  emblem  of  perfected 
sainthood  and  ordered  harmony,  the  Church  in  its 
final  form  is  represented  as  having  the  beauty  of  a 
face  without  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thin" 
(Eph  5s7).  J  ° 

The  figure  of  the  averted  or  hidden  face  (Dt  3117, 
Is  533)  that  declines  to  meet  the  look  of  supplica- 
tion, owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  that  Orientals  are 
largely  swayed  by  the  strongest  feeling  of  the 
moment,  and  can  be  moved  from  their  previous 
purpose  by  well  directed  emotional  appeals.  When 
one  man  is  seeking  to  appease  or  persuade  another 
it  is  customary,  when  the  right  moment  has  been 
reached  to  put  the  hand  quietly  and  tentatively 
under  the  chin,  and  thus  turn  the  face  so  that  eye 
may  meet  eye,  and  more  kindly  feelings  prevail. 
iNot  to  see  the  face  at  all  is  to  intercept  such  emo- 
tional persuasion  of  prostration,  pleading,  and 
tears,  and  means  that  all  hope  mustlbe  abandoned. 
G.  M.  Mackie. 
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PACT  AND  THEORY.--Christianit.yk  a  reiiff 
which  comes  to  man  from  God.  It  has  to  do  w 
Anv  1     i'°,n  t0  God-  and  with  God's  will  for  man. 

nifvJ  ^  therefore,  of  the  nature  of  Christi- 
-mty  depends  upon  revelation.  This  would  still 
t?f  ?P?rt  from  the  fact  of  sin  and  the  fact 
,-iat.  Uinstianity  is  a  relijrion  of  redemption.     For 

;M  is  a  personal  Spirit  j  and  the  only  way  by  which 
■•e  can  kn""-  -*•■ —  **--  ^--'  -    ■ 


know  even  the  Unite  persons  about  us  is 
....„„6,.  their  reveahnj;  themselves  to  us.  When, 
Sc™  •^ear  "!  "!in,i  tlle  *™">  that  God  is  an 


infinite  Spirit,  and  that  we  men  are  fini^  Sat 


once  becomes  obvious  that  all  knowledge  of  God  as 
well  as  of  His  plan  or  purpose  must  rest  upon  a 
revelation  by  God.  This  revelation  may  be  general 
Thus  the  creation  of  the  Universe  and  of  man,  witli 
God's  image  in  his  heart  and  able  to  see  God  in 
the  work  of  His  hands,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  act 
of  self- rev  elation  on  the  part  of  God.  But  sin  U 
a  reality  in  this  universe,  and  the  noetic  effects  of 
sin  have  rendered  necessary  a  special  revelation  of 
the  holy  God  to  sinful  man.  Sin  has  not  only 
made  man  blind  to  spiritual  realities,  it  has  dis- 
torted the  purity  of  the  Divine  image  in  man's 
heart  and  in  nature.  Accordingly  special  revela- 
tion must  be  external,  consisting  in  supernatural 
acts  of  God  to  restore  the  image  of  God,  and  must 
also  consist  in  a.  supernatural  word-revelation  or 
communication  of  knowledge  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  these  acts.  Special  revelation,  then,  being 
soteriological,  accompanies  the  redemptive  activity 
of  God.  This  Divine  redemptive  activity  is  his- 
torical, and  has  entered  this  world  of  time  and 
space.  This  was  necessary,  because  sin,  the  effects 
of  which  the  redemptive  activity  was  to  counteract, 
is  a  historical  force  at  work  in  the  world.  Since 
therefore,  special  revelation  accompanies  God's 
redemptive  acts,  it  too  is  historical,  taking  place 
under  the  category  of  time.  Hence  we  have,  first 
of  all,  God's  redeeming  acts,  culminating  in  the 
Incarnation,  Death,  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ.  These  redemptive  acts  are  also  revealing 
acts.  Thus  God's  Son  came  into  this  world  in  the 
flesh  in  order  to  save  sinners,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us 
(1  Ti  l15).  But  His  incarnation  is  also  a  revelation 
of  God,  as  we  learn  from  the  prologue  to  St.  John's 
Gospel.  But  we  have  also  a  word-revelation 
accompanying  the  Divine  redemptive  facts  or  acts, 
and  giving  us  their  meaning.  Indeed,  that  which 
rendered  necessary  the  fact-revelation,  viz.  the 
noetic  effects  of  sin,  also  makes  necessary  an 
authoritative  word-revelation  to  explain  to  us  the 
meaning  of  those  acts.  Christianity,  therefore, 
consists  in  facts  which  have  a  meaning,  or  in  the 
meaning  of  the  facts,  whichever  way  we  choose 
to  put  it.  Take  away  either  the  facts  or  their 
authoritative  interpretation,  and  we  have  no  Chris- 
tianity left.  The  mere  external  facts  apart  from 
their  meaning  are,  of  course,  meaningless,  and 
therefore  do  not  constitute  Christianity;  while  the 
abandonment  of  the  facts  no  less  destroys  the 
Christian  religion,  reducing  it  to  a  mere  natural 
religion,  or  religious  philosophy.  Neither  can  the 
abandonment  of  the  facts  be  justified  because  of 
the  co-ordination  of  revelation  and  redemption, 
and  of  the  historical  character  of  the  latter,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded. 

This  is  the  conception  of  revelation  which  the 
Scripture  writers  themselves  give  us.  They  claim 
that  they  were  spoken  to  by  God,  and  not  merely 
that  they  had  their  religious  intuition  aroused  by 
the  facts  of  God's  revelation.  Hence  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  meaning  of  the  great  facts  of 
Christianity,  according  to  their  own  account  of  the 
matter,  is  not  mere  human  reflexion  upon  the 
facts.  If,  therefore,  we  reject  their  interpretation 
of  the  facts  as  itself  immediately  from  God,  and 
therefore  authoritative,  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
trust  them  for  the  occurrence  of  the  supernatural 
facts,  and  shall  be  driven  logically  to  deny  the 
immediacy  and  supernatural  character  of  the 
Divine  activity  in  the  facts  themselves.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  term  '  revelation '  will  have  been  changed. 
It  will  no  longer  signify  the  communication  of  truth 
by  God's  acts  and  words,*  it  will  designate  a  product 

*  In  speaking  of  word -revelation,  we  are  not  co"'ouil.dl."f 
revelation  and  inspiration  ;  the  former  denoting  the  Divine 
supernatural  communication  of  truth  to  the  Scripturewnter, 
the  latter  the  Divine  influence  accompanying  its  recora.  im 
term  '  word-revelation '  ia  meant  to  denote  especially  the  com- 
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of  the  religious  life  of  man.  This  does  away  with 
the  absoluteness  of  Christianity,  and  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  account  given  by  the  Scripture 
writers  themselves  of  the  way  in  which  Divine 
truth  came  to  them.  The  question,  therefore, 
really  resolves  itself  into  that  of  the  trustworthiness 
of  Christ  and  His  Apostles  as  teachers  of  doctrine. 
The  evidence  for  their  trustworthiness  is  just  the 
evidence  for  Christianity  as  a  supernatural  religion, 
which,  of  course,  takes  us  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  article  (cf.  Warfield,  art.  '  The  Real  Problem 
of  Inspiration*  in  Pres.  and  Jirf.  J£cv.  W,  p.  177  f.). 
But  if  we  accept  their  authority  (as  we  do,  resting 
it  on  the  above  mentioned  evidence),  then  Christ^ 
anity  consists  in  certain  great  facts,  and  in  the  true 
meaning  of  those  facts.  The  meaning  of  a  fact  is 
its  meaning  for  a  mind.  By  their  true  meaning 
of  course,  is  meant  their  meaning  for  God.  Tins 
meaning,  therefore,  He  must  authoritatively  make 
known  to  us  if  we  are  to  have  any  Christianity. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  to  attempt  to  hold  to  the 
great  supernatural  facts  of  Christianity  and  to  give 
up  their  meaning,  is  not  only  impossible,  but,  were 
it  possible,  would  result  in  taking  from  the  facts 
just  that  which  makes  them  Christian  facts,  and 
which  makes  them  constitutive  of  the  essence  of 
Christianity.  There  has  been  an  attempt  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  facts  of  Christ's  life  as  the 
permanent  Divine  element  in  Christianity  and 
'theories'  as  relative,  human,  and  changing.  This 
general  tendency  to  separate  between  fact  and 
theory  in  Christianity  has  assumed  two  forms  :  on 
the  one  hand,  it  is  said  that  the  Bible  contains  no 
explanation  of  the  great  facts  of  Christianity  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  admitted  that  the  Bible 
does  contain  an  explanation  of  the  facts  ;  but,  while 
a  special  revelation  in  a  series  of  supernatural  acts 
of  God  is  recognized,  a  special  word-revelation 
is  denied,  and  the  whole  doctrinal  content  of 
Christianity  as  contained  in  the  Bible  is  reduced 
practically  to  human  reflexion  upon  the  acts  of 
God. 

In  the  former  position,  it  is  said  that  Christianity 
consists  in  facts,  not  in  doctrines.  We  have  in  the 
Bible  the  fact  of  Christ,  but  no  theory  as  to  His 
person.  We  have  the  fact  of  the  Atonement,  but 
no  theory  or  doctrine  of  its  meaning. 

This  position  has  been  held  by  R.  J.  Campbell  and  F.  W. 
Farrar  in  their  essays  on  the  Atonement  in  a  volume  entitled 
The  Atonement  and  Modem  Religious  Thought,  1900.  For  ex- 
ample, Farrar  maintains  that  any  attempt  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  Atonement  is  a  '  futile  endeavour  to  be  wise  above 
what  is  written,  and  to  translate  the  language  of  emotion  into 
that  of  rigid  scholasticism.'  So  also  R.  F.  Horton,  in  his  essay 
on  the  Atonement  in  a  volume  entitled  Faith  and  Criticism, 
1893,  says  that  the  NT  contains  no  theory  of  the  Atonement. 
(Horton  has  given  up  this  position  in  his  essay  on  the  same 
subject  in  the  same  volume  with  Farrar's  essay).  A  similar 
position  seems  to  have  been  maintained  by  Astie,  who  is  quoted 
bv  H.  Bois  in  De  la  Coimaisnanee  lieligieuse,  p.  342 ;  cf.  War- 
field,  The  Right  of  Systematic  Theology,  p.  30. 

In  regard  to  this  position  we  should  note,  first  of 
all,  that  'bare  facts,'  i.e.  meaningless  facts,  are 
impossible,  for  every  fact  has  a  meaning  whether 
we  know  it  or  not.  And  still  further,  a  'bare  fact' 
being  a  meaningless  thing,  there  is  no  atonement 
in  the  '  bare  fact '  of  Christ's  death,  and  no  Chris- 
tianity in  the  events  of  His  life  regarded  as  '  bare- 
facts.  If  we  clearly  understand  that  a  '  bare  fact ' 
is  simply  an  event  in  the  external  world  appre- 
hended iby  the  senses,  or  a  subjective  fact  of  some 
self-consciousness,  then  it  may  be  the  statement 
of  a  '  bare  fact'  to  say  that  a  man  called  Jesus  was 
born  some  1900  years  ago,  but  we  are  not  to  say 
that  He  was  God's  Son  made  flesh  for  our  salvation  ; 
we  can  say  that  He  died  on  the  cross  without 
going  beyond  « bare  fact,'  or  even  that  He  expressed 

munication  of  truth  to  the  Scripture  writer  in  a  supernatural 
manner.  Of  course,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  inspiration 
is  also  necessary  in  order  to  renderthe  truth  in  fallible,  to  us. 


H?!  ^'  ■ >ut  r.cannot  say  so  m»ch  as  that 
He  died  for  our  sin.  It  is  not  necessary  to  salvation 
that  we  should  know  the  full  and  true  meaning  of 
Christ 8  death;  we  are  not  speaking,  however,  0 
the  conditions  of  salvation,  but  of  the  essence  of 
Christianity  And  tins  lie,'  in  the  meaning o the 
great  redemptive  facts  of  the  Christian  religion  or 
in  the  facts  because  of  their  meaning  We  mav 
conceive  some  false  meaning  of  these  facts,  but 
ke  all  facts  they  must  have  some  meaning,  and 
their  true  meaning  is  their  meaning  for  God 
Hence,  as  was  said,  if  we  are  to  know  their  true 
meaning,  God  must  tell  it  to  us.  If,  therefore  we 
were  simply  to  hold  to  the  facts  of  Christ's'life 
considered  as  'bare  facts,'  we  should  have  taken 
away  from  them  that  which  makes  them  Christian 
facts  and  redemptive  facts.  In  short,  this  method 
of  treating  the  facts  of  Christianity  takes  from 
them  all  that  makes  them  constitutive  of  the 
essence  of  Christianity.* 

We  should  observe,  next,  that  the  modes  of 
statement  of  all  those  who  hold  this  position  suggest 
the  impossibility  of  holding  to  '  bare  facts.'  They 
speak  constantly  of  the  'Fact  of  the  Atonement.' 
But  this  is  quite  ambiguous.  If  it  means  that  the 
atonement  is  real,  then  it  is  a  true  statement,  but 
a  statement  which  involves  a,  theory  or  interpreta- 
tion of  the  fact  of  Christ's  death  as  atoning  for  sin. 
But,  taken  as  they  appear  to  mean  it,  the  statement 
involves  an  error.  We  may  speak  of  the  fact  of 
Christ's  death,  but  in  this  as  a  '  bare  fact'  there  is 
no  atonement.  As  soon  as  we  call  it  an  atonement 
we  have  interpreted  it  by  a,  theory.  So,  when 
Farrar  says  it  is  a  'landmark  of  the  death  of 
Christ,'  that  it  is  'not  only  the  declaration,  but 
the  ground  of  pardon,'  he  has  gone  a  long  way 
toward  understanding  its  meaning,  and,  according 
to  his  position,  has  made  the  mistake  of  '  translat- 
ing the  language  of  emotion  into  the  rigidity  of 
syllogisms.'  And  this  same  ambiguity  often  at- 
taches to  the  language  of  those  who  do  not  hold 
this  position.  Thus  the  late  Dr.  Dale,  in  his  book 
on  the  Atonement,  first  seeks  to  establish  its  fact 
and  secondly  its  theory.  In  reality,  however,  the 
first  part  of  his  book  contains  more  general,  and 
the  latter  part  more  specific,  statements  of  the  doc- 
trine or  theory.  Precisely  the  same  ambiguity  is 
seen  in  the  article  'The  Fact  of  the  Atonement,' 
by  K.  Mackintosh  (Expos.  Times,  May  1903),  who 
speaks  of  the  '  fact  of  Christ's  death '  and  the  '  fact 
of  the  Atonement'  as  equivalent  terms,  and  again 
of  the  'fact  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,'  which 
statement,  of  course,  contains  a  doctrine. 

But  we  must  observe,  finally,  that  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  necessity  of  an  interpretation 
of  the  facts  of  Christianity.  The  question  of  an 
external  authority  in  religious  knowledge  cannot 
be  evaded  by  saying  that  the  Bible  contains 
no  explanation  of  these  great  facts.  Whatever 
may  be  said  as  to  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
it  is  evident  that  the  Bible  does  contain  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  great  facts  of  Christ's  life.  And 
whatever  interpretation  be  put  upon  the  language 
of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  it  is  plain  that  they 
had  definite  ideas  as  to  who  Christ  was,  why  and 
how  He  came  into  this  world,  why  He  died,  and 
what  His  death  means.  To  take  only  a  few  in- 
stances, and  those  only  in  regard  to  one  fact,  viz. 
Christ's  death,  it  is  scarcely  a  matter  for  dispute 
that,  when  He  speaks  of  giving  His  life  '  a  ransom 
in  the  place  of  many '  (Mk  10",  Mt  20-8),  or  of  His 
blood  as  Covenant-blood  '  shed  for  many  unto  the 
remission  of  sins '  (Mt  26-8),  He  intended  to  convey 

*  The  necessity  for  an  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  Chris- 
tianity has  been  shown  by  Denney,  Studies  in  Theol.  p.  106, 
and  the  Death  of  Christ,  Introd.  ;  c"f.  also  J.  Orr,  The  Christian 
View  of  God  and  the  World,  p.  25 ;  H.  Bois,  he  Dogme  Grec,  pp. 
110-117  ;  Warfield,  The  Right  ofSyst.  Theol.  pp.  29-46. 
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a  definite  view  as  to  the  meaning  of  His  death. 
The  same  thin-;  could  be  shown  in  regard  to  all  our 
Lord's  statements  as  to  His  Person  and  Work. 
The  whole  of  the  Pauline  letters  are  occupied  to  a 
large  extent  with  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  of 
our  Lord's  Incarnation,  Death,  and  Resurrection. 
It  is  not  possible,  then,  to  assert  that  the  NT  con- 
tains no  interpretation  of  the  facts  which  lie  at 
the  basis  of  Christianity. 

We  must  therefore  face  the  question  of  the 
authority  of  this  interpretation.  If  we  are  un- 
willing to  yield  to  its  authority,  and  still  insist 
upon  the  distinction  between  the  facts  as  Divine 
and  the  theory  as  merely  human,  we  shall  be  in  the 
second  position  mentioned,  that  of  those  who  recog- 
nize a  supernatural  revelation  in  a  series  of  facts, 
but  who  reduce  the  whole  doctrinal  content  of 
Christianity,  as  contained  in  the  Bible,  to  human 
reflexion  upon  these  facts  (see  Ilothe,  Zur  Dog- 
matih,  pp.  54-120;  Weiss,  Bibl.  Thiol,  des  NT1, 
§  1  c,  also  note  3  on  p.  4.  For  other  instances  of  this 
see  Warfield,  art.  '  Revelation '  in  Johnson's  Encyct. 
vol.  vii.  p.  79).  But  this  position  is  not  a  logical 
one.  For  it  is  not  the  account  which  the  Scripture 
writers  give  of  their  interpretation  of  the  facts  of 
Christianity.  They  claim  a  direct  supernaturalism 
in  the  communication  to  them  of  truth.  Hence,  if 
by  reason  of  an  anti-supernaturalistic  philosophy 
we  reject  this  claim,  and  regard  their  interpreta- 
tion of  the  facts  as  relative  and  conditioned  by  the 
conceptions  of  the  time,  we  shall  also  be  led  logic- 
ally to  reject  their  statements  as  to  the  occurrence 
of  supernatural  facts.  The  consequence  of  this 
will  be  to  regard  the  facts  of  Christianity,  i.e.  its 
whole  historical  basis,  no  less  than  the  Scripture 
doctrine,  as  the  mere  'husk'  which  contains  the 
'kernel '  either  of  rational  truth  or  of  Christian 
life  ;  and  thus  Christianity  will  have  been  reduced 
to  a  mere  religious  philosophy  or  a  mystical  life. 
For,  we  are  asked,  can  a  history  long  past  be  the 
object  of  religious  faith  any  more  than  a  doctrine 
of  a  bygone  age?  Is  not  the  whole  of  the  histori- 
cal and  dogmatic  element  of  the  Scripture  relative 
and  temporally  conditioned?  Accordingly  the  logic 
of  this  position  of  recognizing  a  revelation  only  in 
fact,  is  to  drive  us  to  Rationalism  or  Mysticism. 
This  is  the  result  of  abandoning  the  principle  of 
external  authority  in  religion.  But  rational  truth 
and  religious  sentiment  are  not  Christianity.  If 
we  are  to  have  any  Christian  religion,  we  must 
have  the  great  supernatural  facts  of  Christianity 
and  an  authoritative  interpretation  of  them. 
Whereas  on  this  view  revelation  is  only  a  product 
of  the  religious  life  of  man. 

Accordingly  we  are  brought  to  a  position  opposite 
to  that  which  we  have  been  discussing,  i.e.  to  the 
position  which  does  not  do  justice  to  the  facts 
of  Christianity,  subordinating  them  to  a  purely 
human  theory.  This  tendency  reduces  Chris- 
tianity to  a  philosophy  of  religion ;  the  historical 
element  being  regarded  as  the  '  husk '  which  con- 
tains the  '  kernel   of  eternal  truths  of  reason. 

r3l;"?-<1''5Stiono'  the  irnP°ftance  of  the  historical  element  in 
R^p. .h™ *>' was  Proniment  in  the  18th  cent.  (cf.  Lipsius,  *  Die 
»  IF-*  \  %  Histonschen  im  Christentume '  in  his  Glauben 
Was  nnf  •!;'  ™«cu%  which  was  felt  with  historic  facts 

TheX,™  >  Tent}y> thato£  attaining  historic  certitude. 

sWrnrt^  h  T*  ""W^d  fact,  it  was  held,  could  no* 
Sherefnr.  ,the  F*^  <?  re,iSious  belLef'  The  objection 
wsitive  rS  metaPhy8.caI,  not  a  historical  one.  Hence  all 
Sw  mirTiS    • 8  wei;e  "^rded  as  but  ourward  expressions  of 

LeibnitzW^  £  ,  re£Tn-  Thi8  was  the  J?osit'°n  of  the 
i*iDnitz.tt0iffian  philosophy  (cf.  Windelband,  Gesck.  der  PhU 


innuenc?ntn',fh5a6Prted  ,hat  the  werds  first  °.uoted  "how  Pauline 
hatSs "utterrf  theT'fv  But„tl,e  unwi,li«enes8  to  admit 
no  eSl  ^1,  .rests  on  dogmatic  grounds.  There  is 
thev  STSrWtiv  • ce1a^a'!lst  th.em.  and.  as  Denney  has  shown, 


p.  30  ff.).  Leasing  also  gave  utterance  to  his  famous  sayine  that 
'accidental  historical  truths'  can  never  be  the  ground  of 
'  eternal  rational  truths.'  And  he  seemed  to  regard  all  of  the 
historical  element  in  Christianity  as  'accidental,'  for  the  ideal 
kernel  of  Christianity  was  just  rational  religious  truth  In  the 
same  way  Kant  (Die  Relig.  innerhalb  d.  Grenzen  d.  blossen 
Vernunft)  considered  pure  moral  truth  as  the  abidin"  kernel  of 
all  religions.  Historical  Christianity,  he  held,  had  clothed  this 
with  accretions  which  are  symbolical  representations  of  eternal 
truth.  Pichte  held  practically  the  same  position  (see  Anwei- 
mng  zum  seligen  Leben)  Thus  by  distinguishing  between  the 
'  kernel '  and  the  '  husk,'  and  by  finding  the  former  in  the 
truths  of  reason,  the  whole  of  Christianity  was  relegated  to  the 
category  of  husk.  Christianity,  accordingly,  was  reduced  to  a 
religious  philosophy  and  destroyed,  for  it  is  not  the  product  of 
human  reflexion.  An  attempt  at  a  more  adequate  view  of 
history  is  seen  in  Schelling  and  Hegel,  but  with  much  the  same 
result  so  far  as  historical  Christianity  is  concerned,  because  of 
their  adherence  to  the  distinction  between  kernel  and  husk 
History  is  regarded  by  them  not  as  an  '  outer '  '  empirical ' 
history,  but  as  the  history  of  God's  life  in  the  finite  spirit. 
Thus  the  history  of  Christ  is  not  important  as  the  history  of  an' 
individual,  but  in  these  symbols  faith  sees  the  eternal  course 
of  the  Divine  life.  Christ's  death  is  simply  a  symbol  of  some- 
thing which  must  be  repeated  in  every  man's  inner  life,  and  His 
bodily  Resurrection  a  symbol  of  the  return  of  the  finite  spirit  to 
the  Infinite.  Thus  historic  Christianity  is  but  one  of  the  forms 
albeit  the  highest,  of  bare  natural  religion,  in  this  case  con- 
strued upon  a  pantheizing  basis. 

In  England,  T.  H.  Green  has  given  a  Neo-Hegelian  construc- 
tion of  Christianity  which  subordinates  its  facts  and  the 
Scripture  interpretation  of  them  to  a  philosophical  theory 
(Stiscell.  TI'A-s.2  vol.  iii.  pp.  160-185,  230-276).  God  and  man  are 
identified.  God  is  the  ideal  self  of  each  man.  Sin  is  self-asser- 
tion, and  salvation  consists  in  'dying  to  live,'  i.e.  giving  up 
this  individualistic  self-assertion.  This  is  held  to  be  the  revela- 
tion of  Christianity,  but  no  value  is  attached  to  the  historic 
Christ  apart  from  the  idea  which  He  exemplified.  This,  it  goes 
without  saying,  is  Neo-Hegelianism  and  not  Christianity.  The 
claim,  also,  that  faith  which  has  a  historic  element  in  its  con- 
tent is  therefore  psychologically  a  '  historic  faith '  in  the  sense 
of  a  dead  faith,  is  specious.  Faith  may  have  a  historical  element 
in  its  content  without  being  changed  as  to  its  psychological 
character  as  trust  in  God.  (For  a  critique  of  Green's  religious 
philosophy  see  Kilpatrick  in  The  Thinker  for  1895;  Rainy  in 
the  Theot.  Review  for  1899 ;  Forrest,  The  Christ  of  Hist,  and  of 
Experience,  Lect.  8). 

From  the  standpoint  of  NT  criticism,  the  art.  by  Schmiedel  on 
'The  Resurrection  and  Ascension  Narratives'  in  Encyc.  Bibl. 
vol.  iv.  p.  4040  f.,  illustrates  the  same  distinction  between 
kernel  and  husk,  and  the  giving  up  of  the  fact  of  the  bodily  Re- 
surrection of  Christ.  Here  an  anti-supernaturalistic  bias  governs 
the  whole  discussion,  though  Schmiedel  asserts  that  he  does 
not  presuppose  the  impossibility  of  a  miracle. 

The  extreme  result  of  this  tendency  to  give  up  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  and  the  consequent  subordination  of  the  facts  of 
Christianity  to  a  theory,  is  seen  in  an  art.  in  the  Hibbert  Journal, 
Jan.  1905,  entitled  'The  Christ  of  Dogma  and  of  Experience,' 
by  W.  A.  Pickard- Cambridge,  According  to  the  author,  the 
fundamental  error  in  Scripture  is  its  identification  of  Jesus 
Christ  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  communion  with  whom  is  the 
essence  of  religion.  The  Apostles  were  confronted  with  a  per- 
sonality of  'overwhelming  attractiveness,'  and  so  made  this 
mistake.  This,  indeed,  is  Christianity  without  Christ.  The 
author's  Christ  is  a  mere  man  idealized  by  emotion. 

In  doing  away  with  the  historical  element  in 
Christianity,  these  thinkers  have  done  away  with 
Christianity  itself.  This  is  only  to  say  that  the 
great  facts  of  Christ's  life  are  a  part  of  the  essence 
of  Christianity.  The  Christian  religion  is  not  a  pro- 
duct of  human  ideas,  but  of  a  direct  revelation  of 
God  to  men,  accompanying  God's  direct  interfer- 
ence in  the  downward  course  of  the  world  caused 
by  sin,  which  is  «,  historic  force.  Thus,  having 
abandoned  all  external  authority,  we  lose  the  fact- 
basis  as  well  as  its  Scripture  interpretation,  and 
are  left  with  a  philosophy  of  religion.  But  these 
so-called  eternal  truths  are  either  purely  human, 
in  which  case  they  cannot  be  eternally  valid  truth ; 
or  else  man's  thoughts  about  God  must  be  held  to 
be  God's  thoughts  about  Himself,  in  which  case 
even  natural  religion  vanishes  in  Pantheism.  This 
type  of  religious  philosophy  may  not  admit  the 
authority  of  the  Scripture,  but  it  should  frankly 
admit  that  what  it  leaves  us  is  not  Christianity. 
It  is,  however,  simply  the  logical  result  of  the 
entire  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  external 
authority  in  religious  knowledge. 

When  we  turn  from  the  philosophers  to  the 
'liberal  theology'  represented  by  Biedennann, 
Lipsius,  and  PHeiderer,  we  find  that,  notwith- 
standing the    greater    emphasis  which  they  lay 
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upon  the  historic  Christ,  their  difference  from  the    theologian,  and  does  not  afford  that 


philosophers  is  not  so  much  one  of  principle  as  of 
degree,  i.e.  of  how  much  of  Christianity  they  will 
retain  as  kernel  and  how  much  they  will  throw 
away  as  husk.      This  is  determined   largely  by 
their  philosophical  standpoint.      Hence  in  their 
case  also  there  is  a  subjection  of  Christian  fact 
and  doctrine  to  an  unauthoritative  theory.     That 
they  do  not  differ  so  much  in  principle  from  the  pre- 
ceding philosophical  solvent  of  Christianity  can  be 
seen  from  the  following  considerations.     Wherever 
the  principle  of  external  authority  is  given  up,  we 
are  sure  to  meet  witli  the  same  distinction  between 
kernel  and  husk  in  reference  to  Scripture  fact  and 
doctrine.      And   whenever   this   takes    place,    the 
Scripture    idea  of   revelation   has  been   changed, 
revelation  being  simply  the   product  of  religious 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  the  mind  of  man.     This 
makes  it  the  product  of  natural  development,  and 
subjects  it  to  the  laws  of  psychic  life.    Accordingly 
we  hnd  that,  while  these  theologians  differ  from 
the  preceding  construction  of  Christianity  in  lay- 
ing greater  emphasis  upon  Christ  and  in  insisting 
that  the  essence  of  Christianity  lies  not  in  eternal 
truth  so  much  as  in  Christ  Himself  (see  esp.  Lip- 
sius,  op.  cit.),  they  nevertheless  regard  the  Scrip- 
ture facts  as  Scripturally  interpreted,  i.e.  both  fact 
and  dogma,  as  but  the  '  sensuous  representation ' 
of  rational  religious  truth. 

Christ  is  probably  o(  least  significance  in  the  theology  of 
Biedermann,  who  held  that  Jesus  is  simply  the  first  realization  of 
theideaof  DivineSonship(Z>o/rwaii'fc,  ii.  §815).  Whereas  Lipsius, 
though  an  opponent  of  the  Ritschlian  school,  resembles  it  in  the 
emphasis  laid  upon  Christ.  Thus  in  the  essay  already  cited  he 
says  that  the  Christian  religion  ia  historical,  and  that  the  eternal 
good  which  it  offers  is  bound  up  with  the  person  of  Christ. 
Christianity,  he  savs,  consists  not  in  ideas  which  Christ  illus- 
trated, but  in  Christ  Himself.  But  Lipsius  distinguishes  be- 
tween kernel  and  husk,  and  between  some  facts  and  others. 
Thus  he  savs  that  '  faith  has  to  do  not  with  single  historical 
facts  as  such,  but  with  their  religious  value,'  and  that '  there  are 
facts  about  whose  historicity  there  is  little  doubt,  and  which 
are  of  no  importance  for  our  religious  life,  and  there  are  others 
about  which  there  may  be  much  doubt,  and  yet,  as  sensuous 
representations  of  religious  truths,  they  are  of  the  greatest  value. 
Ohviouslv,  if  facts  about  whose  occurrence  there  is  doubt  are  of 
such  importance  as  'sensuous  representations'  of  religious 
truth,  the  reallv  essential  thing  is  the  rational  truth  which  they 
are  supposed  to  represent.  And  this  is  actually  the  case  with 
Lipsius'  treatment  of  the  great  Christian  facts.  Thus  the  Cross 
k  '  the  svmbol  of  the  eternal  truth  that  the  old  man  in  us  must 
die,  in  order  that  man  be  born  of  God'  (p.  138),  though  Lipsius 
does  recognize  in  Christ's  death  more  than  a  mere  symbol 
(p.  139).  At  the  same  time  the  all-important  thing  is  the  idea 
symbolized.  Si-also  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  need  not  be 
true  in  its  literal  Scriptural  form,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
symbolizes  the  truth  of  the  entrance  of  Christ  into  the  heavenly 
world.  The  '  form '  in  which  we  conceive  it  is  expressly  said  to 
be  of  no  importance.  This  is  sufficient  to  show  the  complete 
subordination  of  Christian  fact  to  philosophic  theory  in  this 
movement.  Eut  not  only  are  the  great  facts  of  Christianity 
put  into  the  categorv  of  '  husk.'  The  dogmatic  interpretation 
of  them  in  the  Scripture  is  also  regarded  as  the  external  null 
or  svmbol  of  rational  truth.  For,  unlike  the  Ritschlian  school, 
who  hold  that  the  Greek  influence  is  largely  later  than  the  JS  i 
writings,  the  liberal  theology  carries  this  influence,  and  conse- 
quently the  critical  process' of  separating  the  kernel  of  truth 
from  its  husk,  ba^k  into  the  NT.  Thus  Ptieitlerer (hlaube tis-  n. 
Sittenlehre,  p.  4)  savs  that  it  is  the  business  of  Dogmatics  to 
'work  over  critically'  the  Scripture  as  well  as  the  Church 
dogma  in  order  to  'reach  its  abiding  truth.  The  Scripture 
doctrine  is  said  to  contain  a  'sensuous'  element  which  is  not 
rational  and  which  must  be  rationalized. 

It  is  evident  that  the  principle  of  external 
authority  in  religious  knowledge  having  been 
abandoned  by  this  school  also,  the  historic  facts 
of  Christianity  as  well  as  the  Scripture  interpreta- 
tion are  given  up.  Again,  facts  are  subordinated 
to  a  human  theory,  and  we  have  left  u,  religious 
philosophy. 

The  subjection  of  the  Scripture  facts  and  doc- 
trines to  a  subjective  norm  has  taken  also  a  more 
mystical  form.  This,  indeed,  is  ;i  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  attempt  to  tind  a  permanent  basis 
forTeligious  knowledge  after  the  principle  of  ex- 
ternal authority  has  been  given  up.  For  this 
kernel  of  rational  truth  seems  to  differ  with  each 
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which  should  characterize  the  essence*  of  Christi- 
anity. These  so-called  eternal  truths  are  tempor- 
ally conditioned  just  as  are  the  Scripture  donnas 
To  hold  to  them,  therefore,  is  a  species  of  dogma- 
tism. Accordingly  it  is  natural  that  a  demand 
for  a  truly  undoginatic  Christianity  should  arise, 
seeking  to  be  rid  not  only  of  Scripture  doctrine! 
but  also  of  the  rational  element  into  which  it  had 
been  distilled. 

This  demand  was  made  by  Dreyer  in  his  Uadogmatixches 
Chr  intent  am,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1K8S. 
Coming  from  the  camp  of  the  liberals,  Dreyer  directed  his 
polemic  against  '  liberalism '  and  *  orthodoxy '  alike.  The  liberal 
theology  fails  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  'pious  heart,1  while 
orthodox  dogma  is  in  conflict  with  modern  culture.  We  are 
therefore  bidden  to  turn  from  dogma  to  the  life  of  faith. 
Christianity  is  a  life,  not  a  series  of  facts  or  doctrines.  I  m^ma 
is  religious  experience  put  into  the  form  of  concepts  (p.  77).  It 
is  therefore  put  into  r.  form  of  relative  validity,  and  one  that 
is  continually  changing.  When  these  concepts  arc  no  longer 
valid,  they  no  longer  serve  to  express  religious  life,  and  must 
be  rejected.  The  facts  of  Christianity  fare  no  better  at  Dreyer's 
hands.  He  will  not  allow  our  idea  of  history  to  he  governed  by 
any  dogmatic  supernaturalism,  and  consequently,  at  the  de- 
mand of  an  equally  dogmatic  anti-supernatural  lain,  he  tells  us 
the  '  myth-forming  process '  is  seen  in  the  Gospel  record  of  the 
life  of  Christ.  Although  something  of  external  fact  may  remain, 
we  can  find  no  religious  certitude  in  any  historic  fact,  and  are 
told  to  fall  back  on  Christ's  holy  character,  which  is  exalted 
above  all  the  changes  of  theological  science  and  historical  criti- 
cism. This  arouses  life  in  us,  and  this  life  is  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  which  is  a  life,  not  fact  o,r  dot-trine.  *  A  some- 
what similar  position  has  been  taken  in  France  hy  A.  Sabatier.t 
His  idea  is  that  religion  is  life,  not  doctrine.  External  autho- 
rity, whether  of  Scripture  or  the  Church,  kills  religion.  The 
essential  thing  in  religion  is  life.  Hut  this  life  must  express 
itself  outwardly  in  institutions  and  s>  nibols  Christian  doctrines 
are  but  symbols  of  Christian  life.  They  are  higher  than  those 
of  other  religions  because  the  life  is  hiyher  The  essence  of 
Christianity ,  therefore,  is  neither  a  series  of  facts  nor  a  sum  of 
dogmas,  but  a  spiritual  life. 

We  have  not  space  to  show  the  inconsistency  of 
Dreyer's  supposed  escape  from  historical  criticism, 
when  he  falls  back  on  the  inner  life  of  Jesus  as  the 
ground  of  the  life  which  constitutes  the  essence  of 
Christianity;  or  to  discuss  the  philosophy  which 
underlies  Sabatier's  books.  We  can  only  stop  to 
indicate  briefly  that  when  we  have  separated 
Christianity  from  all  external  facts  and  have  made 
its  doctrinal  content  entirely  the  product  of  the 
religious  life,  we  have  done  away  with  Christianity, 
because  we  have  done  away  with  all  that  distin- 
guishes it  from  natural  religion.  Of  course  it  is 
true  that  Christianity  is  a  life  hid  with  Christ  in 
God.  It  is  also  true  that  Christian  doctrine  can 
never  produce  Christian  life.  St.  Haul  has  taught 
us  this.  Man  is  dead  in  sin,  and  the  revelation  of 
Divine  truth  in  the  Bible  will  fail  to  produce 
spiritual  apprehension  or  life  ;  for  '  the  natural  man 
receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit '  (I  Co  :£4). 
These  great  truths  are  emphasized  in  the  Re- 
formed Theology.  But  the  type  of  thought  we 
arc  discussing  means  that  the  essence  of  Christi- 
anity consists  in  a  life  which  precedes  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  facts  and  doctrines,  and  that  doctrine 

*  In  some  respects  Dreyer's  position  resembles  that  of  the 
Ritschlians.  Thus,  c.<j.,  Kaftan  in  his  Glaubc  u.  Dogma  replied 
to  Dreyer  that  instead  of  an  undogmatic  Christianity  we  need 
a  '  new  dogma'  which  grows  out  of  Christian  faith.  Dreyer  re- 
ioined  in  a  later  edition  of  his  book,  that  he  admitted  a  'science 
of  faith'  (Glauhenslchre),  and  so  did  not  differ  from  Kaftan. 
Kaftan  again  replied,  saying  that  Dreyer  held  that  tins  science 
of  faith  contained  a  symbolic  element,  and  was  only  of  relative 
validity  This  seems  to  be  the  most  essential  point  of  difference 
between  Dreyer  and  Kaftan,  viz.,  the  latter  claims  absolute 
validity  for  dogmatics  as  '  the  science  of  faith,'  while  the  former 
admits  a  relative  clement  in  this  'science  of  faith  which  he 
refuses  to  call  a  dogma.  Dreyer's  view  of  the  inner  life  of 
Christ  as  independent  of  historical  criticism,  and  as  the  source 
of  Christian  life,  resembles  that  of  Herrmann  in  his  1  erkehr  d?s 
Christen  mit  Gott.  But  Dreyer  is  a  mystic,  while  Herrmann  is 
not.    Seealso,  Dreyer,  Zurundogm.  Glaubensl.  [posthinn],  1001. 

t  Esnuisse  d'une  Phil,  de  la  llelig.  d'apres  la  Psyeh.  et  I  II>s- 
tnire  1897  falso  Eng.  tr.  1807].  This  book  includes  a  lecture, 
'The  Vitality  of  Christian  Dogmas,'  published  separately  [also 
Eng.  tr. ] ;  also  Les  Religions  d'A utorili  et  la  Rehgwn  de  I  Esprit, 
1900  [also  Eng.  tr.l. 
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is  the  product  of  life.  Thus  to  eliminate  fact  and 
doctrine  from  Christianity  is  to  leave  nothing  but 
bare  natural  religious  sentiment.  And  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  Christianity  is  the  product 
of  the  religious  sentiment  (see  Warheld,  The  Rimt 
of  Syst.  TheoL).  It  is  no  more  the  product  of  this 
than  it  is  of  rational  reflexion. 

Furthermore,  there  is  now  left  no  basis  for  the 
affirmation  that  Christianity  is  the  final  religion, 
and  its  doctrine  absolute  truth.  For  we  can  never 
be  sure  that  Christian  life  may  not  reach  higher 
levels  and  embody  itself  in  more  elevated  doctrinal 
symbols.  Writers  of  this  type  might  and  do  reply 
to  this,  that,  even  apart  from  fact  and  doctrine,  the 
Christian  life  is  not  the  bare  religious  sentiment, 
but  the  product  of  God's  Spirit,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  the  true  life,  and  its  doctrinal  product 
final  truth.  But  when  they  affirm  this,  they 
abandon  their  position.  For  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  this  life  is  the  true  life  if  the  norm  of  truth 
be  drawn  from  the  life  itself.  We  believe  that 
Christian  life  is  the  true  life  because  of  a  fact  and 
a  doctrine  independent  of  this  life,  viz.   that  it 

Sroceeds  from  the  regenerating  activity  of  the 
[oly  Spirit.  Cut  in  affirming  this  we  have  as- 
serted a  great  fact  as  well  as  a  doctrine,  each 
independent  of,  as  well  as  at  the  basis  of,  Christian 
life.  In  short,  if  Christianity  is  separated  from 
the  great  supernatural  facts  of  Christ's  life  and 
from  the  great  supernatural  facts  of  the  action  of 
God's  Spirit  on  men's  hearts,  as  well  as  from  its 
authoritative  doctrinal  content,  then  that  which 
differentiates  it  from  mere  religious  sentiment  is 
gone.  What,  then,  to  sum  up,  is  the  attitude  of 
this  type  of  religious  thinking  to  the  question  of 
'  fact  and  theory'  in  relation,  especially,  to  Christ? 
This  question  may  be  answered  oy  saying  that  the 
facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity  have  been  sub- 
ordinated to  a  psychological  theory  that  feeling 
and  sensation  precede  and  condition  thought.  And 
as  a  consequence,  we  are  left  with  a  human  Christ 
whose  portrait  is  the  product  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment. 

At  this  point  we  are  met  with  a  reaction  from 
the  neglect  of  the  historical  clement  in  Chris- 
tianity, and  also  from  the  demand  for  an  undog- 
niatic  Christianity.  This  has  come  from  members 
of  the  Uitschlian  school.  Thus,  e.g.,  Harnack  (cf. 
his  address,  Das  Christentum  u.  die  Gesihichte, 
1896)  and  Herrmann  (besides  his  Vcrkzkr  and 
Begriff  der  Offenbarung,  see  esp.  his  Warum 
bedarf  wiser  Glaube  geschichtltrhsr  Thatsachen? 
1884)  have  attempted  to  defend  the  importance  of 
the  historical  basis  of  Christianity  against  Lcssing 
and  Kant ;  and  Kaftan  (Glaube  u.  Dogma  2,  1889) 
has  written  a  reply  to  Dreyer,  showing  that  the 
dogmatic  element  is  essential  to  Christianity,  and 
that  what  we  need  is  a  'new  dogma.'  But  this 
demand  must  be  judged  in  the  light  of  the  motive, 
principles  and  results  of  this  theological  move- 
ment. The  fundamental  motive  of  Ritschlianism 
is  an  apologetic  one,  viz.,  to  find  a  ground  of 
certitude  in  Christianity  which  shall  be  indepen- 
dent of  the  results  of  historical  criticism  and  of 
metaphysics,  and  so  to  state  the  content  of  the 
Christian  faith  that  it  too  shall  be  independent  in 
both  these  respects.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
it  is  common  with  theologians  of  this  school  to  lay 
stress  on  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  'historic 
jurist,  and  to  seek  to  find  in  Him  the  ground,  as 
wen  as  an  essential  element  in  the  content,  of  the 
c  linstiiin  faith.  This  ground  of  certitude  and  this 
dogmatic  content  are  held  to  he  independent  of 
historical  criticism  and  metaphysics,  by  means  of 
™«„  i  ftrp,<lI8tinc,tlon  between  religious  and  theo- 
retic knowledge,  the  latter  dealing  with  facts  and 
In  rp  C  ,Pi  Ttl0n;  thue  f™rwith  religious  values. 
in  regaid,  then,  to  the  historical  element  in  Chris- 


tianity or  the  Christian  facts,  this  school  empha- 
sizes its  importance  as  part  of  the  essence  of 
Christianity  ;  but  in  order  to  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence of  the  results  of  historical  criticism,  falls 
back  upon  one  fact,  viz. — the  so-called  'historic 
Christ.'  It  is  not  meant  that  Christianity  is 
independent  of  the  results  of  historical  criticism 
in  such  a  sense  that,  if  there  were  no  basis  for 
their  historic  Christ  in  the  Gospels,  Christianity 
could  still  survive.  Their  idea  is  that  the  '  his- 
toric Christ '  stands  fast  after  historical  criticism  has 
done  its  work.  But  since  this  criticism  is  largely 
determined  by  an  anti- super  naturalistic  bias,  it 
is  evident  that  the  historic  Christ  of  the  Ritsch- 
lians  is  not  a  Christ  who  is  independent  of  histori- 
cal criticism,  but  the  Christ  which  a  naturalistic 
criticism  lias  left  us.  This  shows  that  independence 
of  the  results  of  criticism  is  impossible,  since  Chris- 
tianity is  a  historical  religion.  The  supposed  inde- 
pendence of  its  results  turns  out  to  be  a  surrender 
of  all  that  is  difficult  to  defend  against  a  criticism 
which  is  determined  by  naturalism.  Accordingly 
Harnack  says  (Das  Christentum  it.  die  Gesehichte) 
that  '  the  tradition  as  to  the  incidents  attending 
the  birth  and  early  life  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been 
shattered.'  This  makes  necessary  the  old  rational- 
istic distinction  between  '  kernel'  and  'husk,'  and 
so  in  his  lectures  on  the  Essence  of  Christianity 
we  are  told  that  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
Easter  message  of  the  empty  tomb,  which  is  not 
essential  to  Christianity,  and  the  Easter  faith  that 
Jesus  gained  a  victory  over  death  and  still  lives. 
Of  course,  if  we  follow  this  method,  not  only  will 
all  the  external  supernatural  events  of  Christ's 
life  have  to  be  surrendered,  but  also  those  elements 
in  His  inner  life  which  involve  the  supernatural 
must  go.  And  so  we  find  Herrmann  in  the  Verkehr 
falling  back  upon  the  inner  life  of  Jesus  reduced  to 
a  merely  ethical  content.* 

Thus  the  Ritschlian  attempt  at  independence  of 
historical  criticism  results  really  in  a  surrender  to 
a  criticism  determined  by  naturalism.  The  virgin- 
birth  and  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Christ  are 
given  up,  and  we  have  no  longer  the  Christ  of  the 
Gospels,  but  the  Christ  of  a  Gospel  reconstructed 
by  the  critics.  It  is  the  subordination  of  Chris- 
tian facts  to  a  human  theory. 

When  we  turn  to  the  demand  for  a  'new  dogma,' 
which  we  saw  was  emphasized  by  Kaftan  (Glaube, 
■u.  Dogma),  we  find  the  other  principle  of  the  school 
at  work,  viz.— the  separation  of  theology  from 
metaphysics,  and  the  distinction  between  religious 
and  theoretic  knowledge.  The  watchword  'theo- 
logy without  metaphysics,'  however,  does  not  mean 
simply  theology  which  shall  be  free  from  a  specu- 
lative reconstruction  as  in  the  Hegelian  school.  It 
means  a  theology  without  any  metaphysical  ele- 
ments, i.e.  with  nothing  that  transcends  experience. 
Hence  we  must  not  only  distinguish  the  '  historical 
Christ'  from  the  Christ  of  an  uncritical  tradition; 
we  must  also  distinguish  Him  from  the  Christ  of  a 
metaphysical  dogma  of  Greek  origin.  Accordingly 
the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  two  natures 
in  one  person  in  our  Lord  are  to  be  abandoned  as 
metaphysical.     The  new  dogma  expresses  itself  in 

*  It  is  true  that  both  Herrmann  and  Reischle  ('  Der  Streit  ttber 
die  Begrundung  des  Ulaubens  auf  dem  gesch.  Christus,  Aettten. 
f.  Theol.  u  Kircfie,  1897)  make  a  sharp  distinction  between  we 
'  ground '  and  the  '  content '  of  faith  ;  and  what  they  seen  is  an 
independent  ground  of  faith.  But  it  is  also  true  that  ww 
ground  of  faith  once  determined  becomes  in  their  ™n?** 
norm  for  distinguishing:  between  kernel  and  husk  >"  ™.  c°" 
tent.'  Accordingly  their  idea  of  the  'content  of  totb*"* 
that  fits  in  with  their  idea  of  its  ground.  Kahler(Z>er  «ffi«SB™J 
kistoriscke  Jesus  it.  d.  gesch.,  hiblische.  Chnstw^ *,  iam> ,™: 
criticised  this  distinction  between  the  ground  and  the  conwiiv 
of  faith.  But  it  is  more  important  to  note  that  the  idea  wmen 
these  writers  have  of  Christ  as  the  ground  of  faith  determines 
absolutely  its  content  by  acting  as  a  principle  by  ™ch™"r 
tingiiish 'the  abiding  content  of  faith  from  its  historical  term, 
and  thus  makes  room  for  endless  subjectivity. 


religious  knowledge  which  springs  from  faith,  and 
not  in  metaphysical  propositions.  Christ,  there- 
fore, is  not  Divine  in  a  metaphysical  sense  as  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures,  but  simply  in  the 
religious  sense  that  in  the  man  Jesus  we  have  the 
perfect  revelation  of  God,  or  else  that  the  term 
'Divinity'  expresses  His  value  for  the  believer. 
This  latter  is  Kitschl's  position,  and  members  of  the 
school  who  have  taken  a  more  positive  attitude 
than  Kitschl  have  fallen  short  of  asserting  Christ's 
Divinity  in  any  metaphysical  sense  (cf.  Kaftan, 
Dogmatik;  Lobstein,  Lchrc  v.  d.  itbcrnat.  Gcbitrt 
Christ i.  Harnack,  op  vtf  ,  and  H  Schultz.  Lchrc 
v.  d.  (Jotthcit  C/tristi,  occupy  much  the  same  posi- 
tion as  Kitschl). 

We  must  conclude  that  in  the  RitscliHan  theol- 
ogy we  have  again  the  subordination  of  the  great 
Christian  facts  and  dogmas  to  a  phenomcnalistic 
philosophy  and  a  historical  criticism  subject  to  a 
naturalistic  bias.  This  amounts  to  their  subjec- 
tion to  a  human  theory.  For  the  fundamental 
question  is— Upon  what  does  this  theology  rest? 
Has  it  a  more  objective  ba*is  than  rationalism  and 
mysticism  ?  It  seeks  to  base  revelation  on  Christ. 
The  source  of  its  dogma  is  not  the  individual 
Christian  consciousness  but  the  Christian  life,  or 
the  revelation  of  God  portrayed  in  the  Bible.  But 
its  Christ  is  a  human  Christ  who  can  give  no  abso- 
lute revelation  of  God  ;  and  the  Scripture  is  not 
regarded  as  authoritative  in  any  objective  sense  as 
containing  a  supernatural  revelation,  but  simply  as 
the  record  of  the  revelation  by  the  human  Christ. 
The  Scripture  is  subjected  to  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness to  such  an  extent  that  the  Christian 
doctrines  are  not  to  be  taken  directly  from  Scrip- 
ture as  '  external  revelations,'  but  only  as  '  appro- 
priated' and  'authenticated'  by  Christian  faith 
(cf.  Kaftan,  Dogmatik,  §  on  the  Scripture,  p.  48). 
Thus  the  idea  of  revelation  has  changed  its  biblical 
sense  of  a  supernatural  communication  of  truth, 
and  becomes  the  product  of  the  religious  life  of 
those  who  stood  nearest  Christ.  But  the  Christian 
life  does  not  remove  the  noetic  effects  of  sin  all  at 
once,  and  consequently  this  idea  of  special  revela- 
tion does  not  meet  the  demand  which  made  a 
special  revelation  necessary.  In  short,  if  we  aban- 
don the  principle  of  external  authority,  we  cannot 
escape  the  subjection  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  of 
Christianity  to  a  philosophical  theory. 

The  logical  results  of  the  abandonment  of  an 
external  authority  in  religious  knowledge  have 
been  recently  exhibited  in  the  new  theological 
school  which  follows  the  method  of  Comparative 
Religion,  For  if  Christ  is  only  human,  and  the 
Christian  revelation  not  supernatural,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  maintain  the  absoluteness  of  Chris- 
tianity as  the  Ritschlians  sought  to  do.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  maintain  that  Christianity  consists 
in  Christ  and  not  merely  in  a  principle  of  which 
He  is  the  illustration.  We  thus  have  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  'Christian  principle'  and  the 
person  of  Christ.  It  is  the  distinction  of  the  old 
rationalism,  only  now  in  quite  a  different  form, 
since  this  school  insists  that  principles  can  never 
be  separated  from  their  historical  embodiment. 
Therefore  the  distinction  between  the  '  kernel ' 
and  the  '  husk '  must  be  given  up,  since  the  kernel 
is  always  inseparable  from  its  historical  manifesta- 
tion. All  history  is  relative,  yet  not  at  all  unim- 
portant, for  we  cannot  have  religious  truth  except 
in  a  historically  conditioned  form.  Thus,  while  a 
greater  significance  attaches  to  Christ  than  in  the 
old  rationalism,  the  great  facts  and  the  dogmatic- 
content  of  Christianity  have  only  a  relative  value, 
and  are  frankly  given  up  at  the  demands  of  an 
avowedly  naturalistic  philosophy.  This  can  be 
seen  inTroeltsch,  thcdogmatician  of  the  school  (cf. 
his  art.  'Geschichte  u.  Metaphysik'  in  Zcitschr.  f. 


Theol     t    Kircht -1898,  pp.  55-67.      Cf.  also  Die 

chichte  1902).  IWltsch  admits  the  significance  of 
personality  m  the  rehgmus  sphere,  and  that  Christ 
is i  the  source  of  our  communion  with  God;  but  in 
view  of  the  power  of  development  in  Christianity, 
he  holds  that  it  is  not  possible  to  limit  God's  reve- 
ation  to  one  person  at  the  beginning  of  Christian 
history.  I  lierefore  the  lirst  form  of  Christianity, 
as  connected  with  Jesus,  is  to  be  regarded  along 
with  later  forms  simply  as  illustrations  of  the 
Christian  principle.  Thus  we  have  again  the 
entire  subordination  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  of 
Christianity  to  the  theory  of  the  naturalistic  evo- 
lution of  religious  ideas. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  Christianity  consists  in 
a  series  of  supernatural  facts  together  with  their 
meaning  ;  that  their  true  meaning  is  their  mean- 
ing for  God,  and  that  therefore  He  must  tell  it  to 
us  ;  that  the  noetic  effects  of  sin  make  it  necessary 
that  this  be  in  a  special  and  supernatural  manner. 
The  abandonment  of  the  authority  of  Scripture 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  leads  logically 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  facts  themselves,  i.e.  to 
their  subordination  to  a  theory  which  distinguishes 
their  accidental  Scriptural  form  from  their  abid- 
ing philosophical  content.  The  Ritschlian  endeav- 
our to  stem  the  tide  of  this  logic  is  unsuccessful, 
and  the  newest  development  in  theology  has  cast 
aside  the  Ritschlian  claim  as  to  the  absoluteness 
of  Christianity  and  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and 
has  subjected  Scripture  fact  and  doctrine  to  an 
avowedly  naturalistic  philosophy.  If,  therefore, 
we  are  not  to  lose  the  supernatural  facts  and  their 
authoritative  interpretation,  i.e.  if  we  are  not  to 
lose  Christianity,  we  must  abide  by  the  Scripture 
as  an  external  authority. 
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1.  Introductory.— In  the  NT  the  term  'faith 
has  two  main  meanings,  which  may  be  distin- 
guished as  active  and  passive  senses,  viz. .  ( 1 )  belief, 
'  the  frame  of  mind  which  relies  on  another,  and 
(2)  fidelity,  'the  frame  of  mind  which  can  be  relied 
on.  Of  these  the  former  is  the  predominant  use, 
and  is  marked  by  a  rich,  copious,  and  distinctively 
Christian  development. 

The  two  senses— the  active  and  passive— both  logically  and 
grammatically  pass  by  an  easy  transition  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  are  not  always  clearly  distinguishable,  or  are  actually  com- 
bined (as,  e.g.,  in  ol  nm!,  '  the  faithful,'  applied  to  the  Chns; 
tian  fellowship).  In  the  OT  the  gwosi-active  sense  of  trust, 
with  the  meaning  'exhibit  faithfulness  or  confidence,  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  Hiphil  pcttn  (constr.  with  5  = 'to  believe  in 
reliance  on  or  in,'  followed  by  the  object  or  ground  of  the 
belief ;  with  b  in  a  weaker  sense, '  to  believe,'  the  object  here 
denoted  by  S  being  not  so  much  that  in  which  the  confidence  is 
reposed,  as  that  on  the  (attesting)  strength  of  which  it  is 
reposed  in  the  absolute  object).  No  noun -derivative  from  the 
Hiphil  occurs  in  the  OT  (denoting  '  faith '  as  an  active  principle). 
The  substantive  rviDK  'firmness,'  'steadfastness,'  'fidelity' 
(notice  the  passive  form)  is  the  nearest  equivalent  for  '  faith ' ; 
but  it  always  occurs  with  the  passive  sense,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Hab  2*  ('  the  just  shall  live  by  his  faith ').'  In  this 
passage  the  active  principle  of  trust  in  God  seems  to  be  con- 
trasted sharply  with  arrogant  self-sufficiency. 

The  Gr.  r.trnt  (wrwa),  seems  to  have  followed  the  reverse 
order  of  development  (from  active  to  passive).  Here  the  pre- 
dominant meaning  is  active  '  faith,' '  trust,'  '  belief '  (in  Classical 
usage,  however,  with  the  slightest  possible  association  with 
religious  ideas).  The  LXX  use  of  the  word  (t.Vtjs  =  n;*D» 
usually ;  sometimes  rrpK  and  njOK)  probably  reacted  upon  the 
Hebrew,  and  on  this  supposition  it  is  possible  to  explain  the 
active  sense  which  is  certainly  present  in  Rabbinical  Hebrew, 
and  which  may  be  seen  in  the  late  Hebrew  of  Sirach  {e.g.  46J5).  t 
In  the  Aramaic  of  the  Targums  the  active  sense  is  fixed  in  a 
substantive  derived  from  the  Aphel,  KpiM'n  (used  in  Gn  156  0f 
Abraham's  fa  it  A).    Cf.  the  Syriac  equivalent  of  r.a-ri;  in  the  NT 

)Ln  i  Vi  .oi. 

2.  The  idea  of  faith  in  the  OT.— Faith  as  an 
active  religious  principle  is  relatively  far  less  pro- 
minent in  the  OT  than  in  the  NT.  The  solitary 
instance  in  which  the  active  meaning  certainly 
emerges  in  the  Heb.  substantive  no?  has  already 
been  referred  to.  But  even  the  verb  (jv?x-7)  is  by 
no  means  common  with  a  religious  connotation. 
Trust  or  confidence  in  God  and  the  unseen  are,  of 
course,  essential  to  spiritual  religion,  and  receive 
manifold  expression,  especially  in  the  Psalms  (note 
the  use  in  this  connexion  of  (i,  ^Sx  na3  with  God 
as  object).  But,  as  Lightfoot  £  has  remarked, '  it  is 
indeed  a  characteristic  token  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  covenants,  that  under  the  Law  the 
"■fear  of  the  Lord"  holds  very  much  the  same  place 
as  "faith  in  God,"  "faith  in  Christ,"  under  the 
Gospel.  Awe  is  the  prominent  idea  in  the  earlier 
dispensation,  trust  in  the  later.' 

The  object  of  '  faith,'  as  expressed  (with  a  re- 
ligious connotation)  by  the  verb  (paxn)  in  the 
OT,  is  sometimes  the  words  or  commandments  of 
God,  or  a  particular  word  or  work  of  God,  or 
the  Divine  revelation,  or  the  Divine  messengers 
the  prophets,  or  God  Himself  in  His  own  Person. 
Of  this  last  usage  the  examples  are  the  most  im- 
portant (Gn  15«,  Ex  ]431,  Nu  14"  20'-,  Dt  l3',  2  K 
IT14.  2  Ch  20-°,  Ps  78-,  Jon  35).§  Here  the  verb  is 
i-onstrued  with  3.  The  classical  instance  is,  of 
course,  Abraham's  faith  (Gn  156),  which,  with  a 
tn\e  in*tmct.  has  been  recognized,  both  by  Jewish 
and  Christian  religious  exegesis,  as  the  supreme 
example  of  faith  in  its  active  exercise  as  a  religious 
principle.  ° 

3.  Later  Jewish  idea  of  '  faith.'— In  early  Rab- 

f  Jw/?'/  ,however-  I1-"?"*  ?™<np  V      Perhaps,  as  Light- 

sense'sho',  wT'  P"  U*}  "i'S**8**.  the  'transitional  or  double 
sense   should  he  recognized  in  the  passage. 

(StrackT"  min"  *V*irft'  w^'';  Heb"  nm  ^h""  m:VDK)3 

:  f>,,.  dt.  p.  i5i. 
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binical  and  other  Jewish  literature  the  term  for 
1  faith,'  besides  its  Biblical  meaning  of  '  faithful- 
ness,' also  denotes  active  trust  in  God.  This  as  a 
religious  principle  is  emphatically  praised  by  the 
Kabbis,  and  regarded  by  them  as  highly  meri- 
torious. The  classical  example  is,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  the  faith  of  Abraham  (Gn  159),  which 
became  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  theological  dis- 
cussion not  only  in  Rabbinical  circles  but  also  in 
the  Hellenistic  school  of  Alexandria,*  while  its 
occurrence  in  the  NT  is,  of  course,  a  familiar  fact. 
The  most  instructive  example  in  Rabbinical  litera- 
ture is  to  be  found  in  the  early  Midrashie  work 
the  Mekhilta  (un  Ex  14P°).\  The  passage  runs  as 
follows : 

'  The  people  feared  the  Lord.  So  lonp-  as  they  were  in  Egypt 
they  did  not  fear  God,  but  now  :  the  people  feared  the  Lord,  and 
they  believed  in  the  Lord  and  His  servant  Moses.  If  they  be- 
lieved in  Moses,  much  more  did  they  believe  in  the  Lord.  From 
this  thou  inayest  learn  that  whoever  believes  in  the  faithful 
Shepherd  is  (regarded)  as  if  he  believed  in  the  word  of  Him  who 
spake  and  the  world  was.  .  .  .  Great  is  faith  whereby  Israel 
believed  in  Him  who  spake  and  the  world  was ;  for  because 
Israel  believed  in  the  Lord,  the  Holy  Spirit  abode  upon  them, 
and  they  sang  the  song :  for  immediately  after  the  words :  they 
believed  in  t/ie  Lord  and  in  MoSes  His  servant,  follow  the  words 
(Ex  151):  Then  sang  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  this  song  to 
the  Lord,  In  like  manner  thou  findest  that  Abraham  our  Father 
inherited  this  world  and  the  world  to  come  only  by  the  merit 
of  faith  (illDK)  whereby  he  believed  in  the  Lord,  as  it  is  said 
(Gn  156) :  And  he  believed  in  the  Lord,  and  He  counted  it  to  him 
for  righteousness.  .  .  .  R.  Nehemiah  says :  Whoever  receives 
unto  himsell  one  precept  (of -the  Law)  in  true  faith  (n.CKj)  is 
worthy  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  abide  upon  him ;  for  so  we  find  in 
the  case  of  our  fathers  that  because  they  believed  in  the  Lord 
they  were  deemed  worthy  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  abide 
upon  thera,  and  they  uttered  the  song.  For  it  is  said  :  they 
believed  in  God  and  in  Moses  His  servant;  and  (immediately 
afterwards)  it  is  said :  then  sang  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel, 
etc.  And  so  thou  findest  in  the  case  of  Abraham  that  he  in- 
herited this  world  and  the  world  to  come  solely  by  merit  of 
faith  (n;SK  rrji?),  whereby  he  believed  in  the  Lord,  as  it  is  said 
(ID6) :  Abraham  believed,  etc.  And  in  the  same  way  we  find  in 
the  case  of  Moses,  David,  and  Deborah  that  they  (by  reason  of 
faith)  sang  a  song,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  abode  upon  them.  And 
in  like  manner  thou  findest  that  solely  by  merit  of  faith  was 
Israel  redeemed  from  Egypt,  as  it  is  said :  And  the  people  be- 
lieved, etc.  And  so  it  is  said  (Ps  31s3) :  The  Lord  preserveth  the 
faithful,  making  mention  of  the  faith  of  the  fathers.  ...  Of 
the  righteous  it  is  said  (Is  263) :  Open  ye  the  gates  that  the 
righteous  nation,  which  keepeth  the  faith,  may  enter  in.  Into 
this  gate  all  the  faithful  (njlBK  ,(?V3)  enter.  David  sings  (Ps 
921) :  It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  and 
to  sing  praises' unto  Thy  name,  0  Most  High:  to  show  forth 
Thy  loving-kindness  in  the  morning  and  Thy  faithfulness  in 
the  nights,  ivith  an  instrument  of  ten  strings  and  with  the 
psaltery,  with  a  solemn  sound  upon  the  harp.  For  Thou,  0 
Lord,  hast  made  me  glad  through  Thy  works,  and  in  the  opera- 
tion of  Thy  hand  wilt  I  exult.  What  is  the  cause  of  his  joy 
here?  It  is  the  reward  of  faith  which  our  fathers  showed  in  this 
world,  wherewith  they  trusted  by  day  and  night.  For  thus  is 
it  said  :  to  show  forth  thy  loving-kindness  in  the  morning  ana 
thy  faithfulness  in  the  nights.  And  in  like  manner  is  it  said  of 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Ch  20-1"):  And  they  rose  early  in  the  morning 
and  went  forth  into  the  wilderness  of  Tekoa ;  and  when  they 
went  forth  Jehoshaphat  stood  up  and  said :  Hear  ye  me,  0 
Judah,  and  ye  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem !  Have  faith  in  the 
Lord  your  God,  and  so  shall  ye  be  established;  and  have  faith  in 
His  prophets,  and  so  shall  ye  prosper.  And  (so)  it  is  written 
(Jer  53) :  0  Lord,  do  not  Thine  eyes  look  upon  faith  ?  And  (Hab 
2-»):  The  righteous  liceth  of  his  faith.  Also  (La  3&):  Ihey 
are  new  every  morning t  Thy  faithfulness  is  great.  Also  thou 
findest  that  the  (Divine)  intercourse  is  only  accorded  as  the 
reward  of  faith,  as  it  is  said  (Ca  4«) :  Come  with  me  from 
Lebanon,  ma  bride  (' Bride '  =  Holy  Spirit),  come  upth  me;  oj 
faith  shalt  Thou  be  the  familiar  companion  altogether  (lit.  'from 
the  head'yt    In  like  manner  it  is  said  (Hos  2">:»):  I  mil 

*  In  Philo  the  career  of  Abraham  is  made  the  subject  of 
elaborate  and  frequent  comment  and  allegory.  Lightfoot  (op. 
ci'f.)  remarks:  'If  we  look  only  to  the  individual  man,  laitn 
with  Philo  is  substantially  the  same  as  faith  with  St.  Paul.  ine 
lessons  drawn  from  the  historv  of  Abraham  by  the  Alexandrian 
Jew  and  the  Christian  Apostle  differ  very  slightly.' 

t  The  original  can  be  seen  in  Weiss'  ed.  of  the  Mekhilta,  26b, ,28. 
The  Mekhilta  is  a  halakhic  midrash  on  part  of  Exodus,  dating 
in  its  present  form  from  the  first  part  of  the  second  Christian 
century,  but  containing  much  earlier  material.  It  is  "IvaluaX! 
for  illustrating  early  Jewish  ideas  and  religious  thoughts  ot  me 
Apostolic  age.  , 

t  So  the  words  of  the  original  (njl?JS  wxio  I'M?)  are  under 
stood  here.  '  Bride '  (n^S)  is  a  mystical  designation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  or  Shekinah. 
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betroth  thee  unto  me  for  em,-;  yea,  I  will  betroth  thee  unto  me 
tvith  faith  (apt)R$).  Great  is  faith  before  God,  for  on  account 
of  faith  it  is  that  the  Holy  Spirit  abides  (upon  Israel),'  etc. 

In  the  early  Rabbinical  literature  '  faith'  wavers 
in  meaning  between  'belief  and  'fidelity  (to  the 
Law).'  The  former  is  prominent  in  the  Apocalypse 
of  Baruch  {1st  cent,  a.d.)  But  the  latter  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  later  period,  '  faith  '  and  '  works ' 
being  co-ordinated  or  combined.*  'Faith'  (n^ott) 
in  the  sense  of  tixed  dogmatic  belief  is  quite  late  in 
Hebrew  literature  (medieval  times). 

In  Rabbinical  Hebrew,  besides  the  nouns  njlOK,  nJSg,  a 
Hiphil-substantival  form  njs«n  ( =  Aram,  ttrmnvr)  occurs 
(Tosefta  Baba  bathra  v.  S).  For  the  Gospel  -ex  press  ion  ikiyi- 
Timet  a  Heb.  parallel  occurs  in  Mekkilta  (on  Ex  15l)  nomo 
n;£N  'those  lacking  faith.'  So  in  the  Pal.  Tarjj.  (on  Nu  lis-) 
ttrmirn  "rnn  (*  Then  rose  up  those  who  had  lacked  faith  and 
gathered  the  quails,'  etc.) ;  and  Gen.  liah.  5  32,  n.inx  *:cp  '  men 
of  little  faith '  (an  exact  parallel).  In  the  Mishmi,  Si  it  it  ix.  1J, 
the  decline  of  the  world  is  ascribed  to  the  disappearance  of 
'  men  of  faith  "(nils  *s;jn). 

4.  *  Faith '  in  the  Gospels.  —  The  terms  for 
'faith'  and  'believe'  in  contrast  with  those  of 
the  OT  are  characteristic  of  the  whole  NT  lan- 
guage, and  occur  almost  entirely  with  a  directly 
religious  connotation.  In  Philo  the  religious  con- 
tent of  the  terms  had  decidedly  been  heightened, 
but  suffered  from  a  certain  vagueness  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  object  of  faith,  due  to  his  trans- 
cendental philosophy.  Faith,  in  Philo's  conception, 
rests  rather  upon  the  abstract  Divinity  than  upon 
the  personal  God  of  grace  and  salvation,  and  is 
rather  the  fruit  and  crown  of  righteousness  than 
its  antecedent.  In  the  NT  it  is  all-important  to 
distinguish  the  different  connotations  of  the  terms 
according  as  the  object  is  (a)  God  ;  {b)  the  promises 
of  God ;  (r)  Christ;  (d)  some  particular  utterance, 
claim,  or  promise  of  God  or  Christ.  '  The  last  of 
these  senses  is  the  one  most  common  in  the  Syn- 
optic Gospels. '  t 

(1)  In  the  Synoptics. — In  its  active  sense  of 
'  faith,'  viffrts  usually  means  here  belief  or  trust  in 
God  or  God's  power  as  manifested  in  Christ  (the 
so-called  '  miracle-faith  ').£  The  response  of  faith 
conditions  the  granting  of  relief  to  those  in  bodily 
distress  (Mk  5W  !!,  10'-  ID,  the  effect  being  propor- 
tionate to  the  degree  of  faith  exercised  (Mt  9-"J 
'  According  to  your  faith  [Kara  rty  tt'lo-tiv  iV^e]  be  it 
done  unto  you ' ;  cf.  1528,  Lk  79,  w ;  and  for  degrees 
of  faith  see  Mt  810  II,  Lk  IT5  etc.).  In  this  con- 
nexion Mt  1358  is  instructive.  We  are  told  that 
'  He  did  not  many  mighty  works  there  ['  in  his 
own  country,'  Nazareth]  because  of  their  unbelief 
('lack  of  faith,'  amo-Hav);  cf.  Mk  6H.  The  term 
'faith'  is  also  applied  to  the  confidenre  of  the  dis- 
cinle  that  the  power  conferred  upon  him  will  be 
effective  (in  the  performance  of  miraculous  works), 
Mk  ll--^4,  defined  by  Christ  as  'faith  in  God' 
(v.--2).  Possibly,  however,  this  passage  (as  has  been^ 
suggested  by  Menziesg)  is  intended  simply  to  bring 
home  to  the  disciples  the  power  of  faith  in  accom- 
plishing the  seemingly  impossible.  'Jesus  sum- 
mons those  who  look  to  Him  to  have  faith  in  God 
when  they  are  in  great  danger,  or  when  they  are 
seeking  with  all  their  heart  some  boon  which  out- 
ward appearances  declare  to  be  all  but  hopeless'  ; 
the  special  and  (apparently  insurmountable)  diffi- 
culty here  being  the  insensibility  of  the  Jewish 
people  as  a  whole  to  the  message  of  the  gospel 

*  Cf.  Charles' note  on  Apoc.  Bar.  liv.  21 : '  Faith  in  the  Talmud 
is  in  one  of  its  aspects  regarded  as  a  work  which,  as  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Law,  produces  merit.' 

t  Sanday-Headlam,  Romans,  p.  31  f.  The  passive  sense  of 
<r.Vw  ('faithfulness,'  'fidelity')  is  very  rare  in  the  NT.  The 
only  instance  in  the  Gospels  seems  to  be  Mt  23^{  ('  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  Law,  judgment  and  mercy  and  faithfulness '  [%*■' 

X  Nowhere  in  the  NT  is  it  used  of  man's  faith  in  man. 
S  The  Earliest  Gospel,  p.  211. 
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(symbolized  by  the  withered  fin-,  tree)  Cf  tl«» 
words  of  Christ  to  Jairus  (Mk  5-  'Fear  not'onlV 
believe '),  to  he  father  of  the  epileptic  (9»  '  If  it be 
possible!  A] tlungsare  possible  to  him  tha  be 
heveth  ),  to  the  disciples  in  the  storm  <4»  '  Whv 
are  ve  fearful  1    Have  ye  not  faith  * ')  * 

mkllAW6  P°WeV  to.remove  mountains 
(Mk  llf-  [\  Mt  2 H'-)  occur  also  in  a  different  con- 
nexion in  Mt  17-  (and  in  the  rebuke  administered 
to  the  dimples  for  tlieir  '  lack  of  faith '  in  dealing 
with  the  epileptie-a  case  of  special  difficulty) 
I  hey  have  a  proverbial  ring,*  ancf  may  easily  have 
been  used  by  our  Lord  more  than  once  (cf  Lk  17e 
'  if  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  ye 
would  say  to  this  sycamine  tree,  lie  thou  rooted 
up,  etc.). 

In  one  instance  '  faith  '  is  used  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  in  a  way  that  suggests  the  technical  sense 
so  frequent  in  the  Kpistles.  viz.  Lk  18"  ('  When  the 
bon  of  man  comes,  shall  h<;  find  faith  on  the 
earth  ?)  Here  'faith  '  =  faith  in  Himself  as  Messiah 
and  Redeemer. 

In  the  Acts  and  Epp.  T.W,.-,  used  absolutely,  constantly 
occurs  in  a  soLeriological  sense  ='  saving  faith.'  It  rapidly 
became  a  Christian  technical  term,  and  practically  stood  as  a 
synonym  for  Christianity,  marking  out  the  new  religion  as  essen- 
tially characterized  by  faith  or  belief  in  Jesus  as  Redeemer. 
'  Believers '  becomes  the  designation  of  Christians  ;  'to  believe' 
=  to  become  a  Christian.  As  contrasted  with  this  usage,  the 
term  in  the  Synoptics  is,  to  some  extent,  undeveloped  in  mean- 
ing. Yet  how  near  the  Boteriological  lies  to  the  '  miracle-faith ' 
comes  out  clearly  in  such  a  passage  as  Ac  S'«  (the  healing  of  the 
lame  man  at  the  Gate  Beautiful)  '  By  faith  in  his  name  hath 
his  name  made  this  man  strong,  whom  ye  behold  and  know  ; 
yea,  the  faith  that  is  through  him  hath  given  him  this  perfect 
soundness  in  the  presence  of  you  all ' ;  here  •  faith  in  the  Name ' 
(of  Jesus)  is  described  as  'faith  brought  into  being  by  Him' 
(y,  trims  %  V  aiToi;),t  and  the  same  conclusion  results  from  a 
comparison  of  the  language  of  Mt  92,  Mk  25,  Lk  520  ('  Thv  sins 
are  forgiven  thee  '),  as  well  as  from  the  language  of  Lk  75°,  Mt 
PB,  Mk5».t 

(2)  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  absence  of  the  sub- 
stantive (jri<ms) — which  does  not  occur  at  all — is 
made  up  for  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  verb  (ttht- 
rei/etf). 

mo-rtCti*  rarely  occurs  in  the  NT  in  the  weakened  sense  'to 
credit,'  '  give  credence  to '  ;  only  once  apparently  of  a  non- 
religious  act  (Mt  2423-21,  jj^  ijj:>i_m  the  warning  about  false 
Christs,  '  believe  it  not ') ;  elsewhere  of  assent  given  to  some 
definite  act,  event,  or  fact  in  the  religious  sphere  :  of  believing 
prayer  (Mt  21—  '  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing 
ve  shall  receive);  of  belief  in  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  (Jn  208- 25  29  6w);  in  God's  word  of  promise  (Lk  1«;  cf. 
Ac  2627),  in  the  declarations  of  Jesus  whether  regarding  earthly 
or  heavenly  things  (Jn  312  1^0,  Lk  22«") ;  of  taith  generally  in 
the  word  of  salvation  (Lk  S1-  '  that  they  may  not  believe  and  be 
saved,'  cf.  Jn  1"). 

The  usual  sense  of  the  verb  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
is  a,  soteriological  one.  It  expresses  saving  faith 
directed  to  the  Person  of  Christ.  In  some  instances, 
it  is  true,  the  immediate  object  of  the  faith  is  the 
wonder-working  power  of  Jesus  (the  'miracle- 
faith')  :  Jn  448  {'  Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders, 
ye  will  in  nowise  believe'),  ll40.  §  But  here  also 
the  same  remark  applies  as  to  the  similar  cases  in 
the  Synoptics,  that  the  soteriological  meaning  lies 
very  close  to,  and  is  sometimes  almost  indistin- 
guishable from,  the  other  (cf.  Jn  448  with  v.53  and 
tf18,  and  11"  with  v.15  and  12^).  In  the  following 
instances,  however,  the  direct  soteriological  sig- 
nificance is  clear  and  unmistakable:  315,  ia  441- 4™ 53 

544  03B.  47.  64  y38   J Q35.  Stt    1  115   IjWO   14I*    JgSI    10,35   9(F.        Of 

these  passages  the  two  last  are  particularly  instruc- 
tive :  '  That  ye  may  believe '  (1£F),  and  '  These  are 
written  that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  that  believing  ye  may 
have  life  in  his  name'  (2(F).     Here  faith  occupies 

*  For  the  possible  interpretation  of  the  words  run*  run1  "1:13 
(Gn  2'214)  as  a  proverb  =  '  In  the  mountain  (i.e.  when  perplexity  is 
at  its  height)  Jahweh  will  provide,'  see  C.  J.  Dall  in  SLOT 
note,  ad  lite.     Cf.  Zee  47. 

t  Cf.  also  Ac  14'J. 

I  Cf.  also  the  use  of  xio-tiCm  for  saving  faith  in  Christ,  in  Mk 
9*i  15-2. 

§  Cf.  Mt  8'3,  Mk  536  923.  24,  Lk  850. 


a  fundamental  place.  Its  essential  object  is  denned 
to  lie  the  belief  that  Jesus  is  '  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God.' 

Once  again  the  conclusion  is  reinforced  that  the  undefined  '  to 
hclic\e'  is  practically  a  synonym  for  'to  be  a  Christian.'  In- 
deed, it  may  be  inferred  from  the  NT  usage  generally  of  t«ttee,»v 
that  before  the  disciples  were  called  '  Christians'  (Ac  ll2h),  they 
were  designated  'believers'*  (ci  t.www.'  is  used  as  a  participle 
in  Mk  fH2,  but  as  a  subst.  perhaps  in  Ac  5«*> '  And  believers  were 
the  more  added  to  the  Ix>rd ').  Sometimes  u  t,*tm  is  used  in  an 
equivalent  sense  (<?.«/.  Ac  lft»,  1  P  1«,  Rev  17" ;  cf.  the  use  of 
iia-nx  in  Jn  1"),  and  iw™  occurs  in  the  opposite  sense  of 
'unbelievers'  (e.tj.  2  Co  46  G"'- ;  ef.  Jn  20*,  Mtl7",  Mk  9">,  Lie 
&4J)  Cf  the  cognate  use  of  iwi-,*, '  unbelief '  (Mk  9*»  16",  Mt 
13-w.  Mkfi";  also  in  the  Epp.);«T«rrt<w,  'disbelieve' (Mk  16"- »', 
Lk24'i  ■»,  Ac  28^,  1  P2~);  and  tiiyoiiw.,  'of  little  faith '(Mt 
G*  8-0  14al  1G8,  Lk  1228);  eAi/n-r.o-T.ot,  'little  faith,'  occurs  Mt 
17*>. 

5.  Some  characteristics  of  the  Johannine  con- 
ception of  'faith.'— The  fundamental  conception 
of  '  faith '  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  coincides  with  that 
of  the  other  NT  writers  ;  it  consists  essentially  in 
trustful  self-committal  to  Christ  and  His  salvation. 
Only  it  is  concerned  less  than  in  the  Synoptics 
with  the  appropriation  of  directly  physical  relief ; 
it  moves  rather  in  the  sphere  or  spiritual  and 
eternal  facts,  and  directs  itself  more  exclusively 
to  the  Person  of  Christ.  Trust  in  God  and  in  Christ 
are  equated  (141) ;  faith  characterizes  those  who 
recognize  His  Divine  mission  (cf.  also  1630),  and 
they  are  described  as  those  '  who  believe  in  his 
name.'  The  result  of  faith  is  an  acknowledgment 
of  Christ's  unity  with  the  Father  (1038  141U). 

Faith  (irioreiiae)  and  knowledge  {ytyv6ffKttv)  are 
interchangeable  ideas  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (cf.  6GJ 
1038  17"),  or  rather  they  express  the  same  truth 
looked  at  from  different  -sides.  '  To  know r  (yi-yvuj- 
kciv)  in  the  Johannine  language  expresses  the  per- 
ception of  eternal  truth  ;  'to Tielieve,'  its  temporal 
discovery  and  appropriation.  The  former  is  there- 
fore the  fruit  or  the  latter  (cf.  esp.  1038 '  believe 
.  .  .  that  ye  may  bow').  The  intellectual  ele- 
ment is  thus  the  product  of  a  moral  act,  and  is 
conditioned  by  it.  Faith  is  not  the  result  of  logical 
operations,  but  is  due  to  the  Divine  working  (6** 
'  No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father  which 
sent  me  draw  him').  Where  faith  is  not  attained, 
this  is  due  to  the  distraction  exercised  by  lower  and 
earthly  ambitions  or  ideals  ('glory  one  of  another,' 
51"),  or  the  deliberate  choice  of  darkness  rather 
than  light  (319,  cf.  v.21).  Trust  is  also  shown  to  be 
characteristic  of  a  real  faith,  which  does  not  need 
'  signs,'  and  has  risen  above  the  necessities  of 
'sight'  (2(F).  The  boon  which  faith  appropriates 
is  eternal  life  (524). 

There  is  evident  in  the  treatment  of  faith  char- 
acteristic of  the  Fourth  Gospel  a  spirit  of  protest 
against  the  false  and  exaggerated  views  of  know- 
ledge that  were  beginning  to  affect  the  Church. 
The  subtle  and  pervasive  danger  of  Gnosticism, 
with  its  dangerous  glorification  of  a  merely  in- 
tellectual knowledge,  and  its  contempt  for  simple 
faith,  had  to  be  met.  This  was  effected  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  '  on  the  one  hand  by  deepening  the 
idea  of  knowledge  to  the  knowledge  of  experience ' 
(which  is  the  fruit  of  simple  faith),  'and  on  the 
other  by  insisting  upon  the  immediate  entrance  of 
every  believer  into  the  possession  [of  salvation.' f 
Ihe  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  'would  indeed 
have  believers  know  what  they  believe,  and  who 
He  is  in  whom  they  put  their  trust,  and  what  He 
lias  done  for  them,  and  is  doing,  and  will  do  in  and 
through  them  ;  but  this  is  not  that  they  may  know 
these  things  simply  as  intellectual  propositions, 
hut  that  they  may  rest  on  them  in  faith,  and  know 
them  in  personal  experience. 'I    Nothing  is  more 

rel'ianr'pTu  n,T!' (  =  lhose  who  nafl  turned  to  Christ  in  trustful 
4»! 5 !  Th  llffle  $  "  a  ^  j"  SU°h  paSSaeeS  "  Ac  2U 
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characteristic  of  the  Johannine  conception  than 
the  insistence  on  the  present  experience  and  partici- 
pation in  eternal  life  of  believers.  '  He  that  be- 
tieveth  hath  eternal  life'  (3s6  5**  e47-54;  cf  1  Jn 
314.  is  511-13),  Tiie  inheritance  of  the  true  Christian 
was  not  merely  a  future  boon,— though  the  future 
had  in  store  for  him  a  greater  glory  than  that  of 
the  present,— but  the  simple  believer,  by  the  mere 
act  of  faith,  was  already  placed  on  a  plane  of  life  to 
which  no  knowledge  could  attain.' 

It  is  worth  noting  in  this  connexion  that  *\-',8ti&  (which  like 
t«tti*  is  employed  in  the  LXX  to  translate  njiDN)  seems  to  be 
used  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  the  sense  at  faithfulness,  Tightness 
rectitude,  rather  than  with  the  meaning  of  intellectual  truth! 
In  lh- 16  x*ptt  xtt,  iMfld*  =  ivntj-  icrr  or  njfflto  un,  and  by 
dtA*;B(i«is  to  he  understood '  faithfulness  corresponding  to  certain 
obligatory  relations  or  to  certain  promises '(Wendt*).  Cf.  also 
the,phraseT<uf^T->  i?.^tf£,*v  =  'todo  the  right,' i.e.  to  act  consci- 
entiously ;  also  83"-'-*)-'*3  *>  171'- 1H,  and  possibly  also  in'M*-" 
l.v*  W  18371—  in  all  which  passages  the  connotation  seems  to 
be  a  moral  one  ('faithfulness,'  'rectitude-  )  rather  than  a  purely 
intellectual  one  ('truth'). 

6.  The  Johannine  and  Pauline  conceptions  of 
'faith'  contrasted. — This  is  not  the  place  for  an 
extended  review  of  the  Pauline  view  of  faith,  but 
one  or  two  salient  points  of  contrast  with  the 
Johannine  may  be  briefly  indicated.  The  different 
method  of  presentation  in  each  case  is  explained  by 
the  different  circumstances  under  which  each  was 
formulated.  In  the  interests  of  spiritual  religion 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  forced  to  wage  un- 
compromising war  with  Jewish  legalistic  concep- 
tions of  religion,  and  prejudices  in  favour  of  their 
own  privileged  religious  position,  which  (naturally 
enough)  were  ingrained  in  the  Jewish  conscious- 
ness, and  threatened  to  pass  over  into  the  Christian 
Church. t  As  against  Jewish  privilege  and  advan- 
tages, St.  Paul  vindicated  and  maintained  the  great 
principle  that  in  the  domain  of  salvation  there  is 
no  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  that 
the  Jew  has  no  other  righteousness  than  that  which 
comes  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  (Gal37f-),  being 
in  this  respect  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  the 
Gentile  (cf.  Ro  330).  From  this  certain  important 
results  follow:  (1)  That  'no  man  is  justified  by 
the  law '  (Gal  216  3",  Ro  3-°),  and  (2)  that  '  a  man 
is  justified  by  faith  alone,  apart  from  works  of  law.' 
This  thesis  was  splendidly  developed  by  St.  Paul 
in  his  great  dialectic.  The  absolute  sufficiency  of 
this  saving  faith  is  above  all  shown  in  the  contem- 
plation of  its  object.  '  It  is  because  faith  lays  hold 
of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  delivered  up  for  our  tres- 
passes and  was  raised  for  our  justification  {Ro  4M}, 
and  makes  us  the  possessors  of  the  righteousness  of 
God  through  Him,  that  there  is  no  room  for  any 
righteousness  of  our  own  in  the  ground  of  our 
salvation  (Ro  103,  Eph  29) '  { Warfield).  See,  further, 
Justification. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Johannine  presentation  is 
determined  by  an  environment  of  different  circum- 
stances. The  false  emphasis  laid  on  a  merely 
intellectual  knowledge  had  to  be  met.  Hence  the 
insistence  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  on  the  true  know- 
ledge of  Christian  experience  which  is  the  fruit  of 
a  simple  faith.  It  is  regarded  as  a.  precious  and 
permanent  present  possession.  Briefly,  it  may  be 
said  that  'faith  with  St.  John  is  rather  contem- 
plative and  philosophic,  where  with  St.  Paul  it  is 
active  and  enthusiastic.' J 

7.  The  place  of  '  faith '  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus.— Christ  no  less  than  St.  Paul  combated  the 
prevailing  tendency  among  the  Jews  to  rest  in  a 

*  Teaching  o/Jesns,  i.  p.  250  (Eng.  tr.).  God's  faithfulness  to 
His  promises,  as  shown  esp.  in  blessing  H  is  people,  is  an  attribute 
constantly  insisted  on  in  the  OT.  . 

t  As  has  already  been  pointed  out  above, '  faith '  was  regarded 
in  Jewish  circles  as  of  the  highest  religious  significance  and 
value ;  only,  in  the  background  of  the  Jewish  mind  there  always 
lurked  the' consciousness  of  privilege  and  superiority. 

J  Sanday-Headlaiu,  Romans,  p.  32. 
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position  of  privilege  (ef.  Mt  33,  Ro  217).  But  the 
dominant  characteristic  of  His  teaching,  as  reported 
both  in  the  Synoptics  and  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is 
the  consistent  way  in  which  He  strives  to  draw  all 
faith  to  Himself.  Even  when  His  language  is 
general  in  character  (Mk  11-,  Jit  2123,  Mfc  9s*,  Lk 
188),  He  speaks  in  a  way  that  necessarily  fixes 
attention  upon  His  own  Person  as  God's  unique 
representative  on  earth.  The  soteriological  signi- 
ficance of  the  so-called  '  miracle-faith '  has  already 
been  pointed  out  above.  This  comes  out  especially 
in  such  a  passage  as  Mt  !)3,  where  healing  of  the 
body  is  conjoined  with  the  claim  to  forgive  sins. 
That  Christ  is  the  proper  object  of  this  soterio- 
logical faith  is  sufficiently  attested  even  in  the 
Synoptic  account  (Lk  S12,  lj  '2^-,  Mt  lgo  [\\  Mk  i)4-l 
L"k  7s0 ;  cf.  Lk  2-i35-  *).  It  is  in  the  Fourth  Gospel] 
however,  in  the  intimate  discourses  of  Jesus  which 
are  there  preserved,  that  the  fullest  account  is 
given  of  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  on  this  subject. 
Here,  as  is  natural,  faith  in  its  higher  aspects  is 
consistently  and  abundantly  set  forth,  as  reflected 
and  mirrored  in  the  recollection  of  the  '  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved.'  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  we  are 
confronted  with  the  personal  testimony  of  the  dis- 
ciple who  was  uniquely  fitted  both  by  temperament 
and  by  character  to  receive  and  assimilate  the 
deepest  thoughts  of  his  Master. 

The  testimony  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  on  this  sub- 
ject cannot  be  more  adequately  summed  up  than 
in  the  words  of  Wariield  :*— 

'  In  these  discourses,  too,  Jesus'  primary  task  is  to  bind  men 
to  Him  by  faith.  The  chief  difference  is  that  here,  consonantly 
with  the  nature  of  the  discourses  recorded,  much  more  prevail- 
ing stress  is  laid  upon  the  higher  aspects  of  faith,  and  we  see 
Jesus  striving-  specially  to  attract  to  Himself  a  faith  consciously 
set  upon  eternal  good.  In  a  number  of  instances  we  find  our- 
selves in  much  the  same  atmosphere  as  in  the  Synoptics  (4.-lf-  W- 
915);  and  the  method  of  Jesus  is  the  same  throughout.  Every- 
where He  offers  Himself  as  the  object  of  faith,  and  claims  faith 
in  Himself  for  the  highest  concerns  of  the  soul.  But  every- 
where He  begins  at  the  level  at  which  He  finds  His  hearers,  and 
leads  them  upward  to  these  higher  things.  It  is  so  that  He  deals 
with  Nathanael  (l51)  and  Nicodemus  (3*-) ;  and  it  is  so  that  He 
-deals  constantlv  with  Lhe  Jews,  everywhere  requiring  faith  in 
Himself  for  eternal  life  (5-»  '■*>•  **  6«-  •*"■  ■>"  7^  S2-»  1083-  &  l'i«- 46), 
declaring  that  faith  in  Him  is  the  certain  outcome  of  faith  in 
their  own  Scriptures  (ii-*0-  ■*'),  is  demanded  by  the  witness  borne 
Him  by  God  in  His  nrightv  works  (10^- M-  ^),  is  involved  in  and 
is  indeed  identical  with  faith  in  God  (5^-  »*  (ji°-  •»  &■"  12"),  and 
is  the  one  thing  which  God  requires  of  them  (6**),  and  the 
failure  of  which  will  bring  them  eternal  ruin  (3"»  S^  6«  8^). 
When  dealing  with  His  followers,  His  primary  care  was  to  build 
up  their  faith  in  Him.  Witness  especially  His  solicitude  for 
their  faith  in  the  last  hours  of  His  intercourse  with  them.  For 
the  faith  they  had  reposed  in  Him  He  returns  thanks  to  God 
(178),  but  He  is  still  nursing  their  faith  (lfr'»).  preparing  for  its 
increase  through  the  events' to  come  (13la  10'"').  »nd  with  almost 
passionate  eagerness  claiming  it  at  their  hands  (UM«.  "■'-). 
Even  after  His  resurrection  we  find  Him  restoring  the  faith  of 
the  waverer  (202»)  with  words  which  pronounce  a  special  bless- 
ing on  those  who  should  hereafter  believe  on  less  compelling 
evidence— words  whose  point  is  not  fully  caught  until  we  realize 
that  they  contain  an  intimation  of  the  work  of  the  Apostles  as, 
like  His  own,  bringing  men  to  faith  in  Him  (1720- '->).' 

The  fundamental  position  of  faith  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  which  is  so  strikingly  expressed  and 
implied  throughout  the  whole  XT  literature,  justi- 
fies the  distinction  of  the  old  and  new  covenants  as 
the  ages  before  and  after  the  'coming  of  faith* 
(Gal  Z23- a).  At  the  same  time  the  way  had  been 
prepared  for  this  historically  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  time.  The  more  the  fulfilment  of  Israel's 
national  hopes  by  special  Divine  interposition 
seemed  to  recede,  the  more  stress  was  laid  upon 
the  necessity  of  trust  and  faith  in  the  Divine  order- 
ing as  a  religious  duty. 

Literature.— A  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject will  be  found  in  B.  B.  Warfield's  art.  '  Faith '  in  Hastings' 
DB.  To  the  literature  there  cited  add  R.  J.  Knowling,  Ep.  of 
St..  James  (1904),  p.  xlii  ft\,  5:J  fE. ;  R.  St.  J.  Parry,  Discussion  of  lhe 
Ep.  of  St.  James  (1903),  p.  43ff.  ;  J.  R.  IWngworth,  Reason  and 
Revelation  (1902),  p.  204ff.,  Christian  Chamrtsr  (1904),  p. 
63ff.  ;  G.  Ferries,  Growth  of  Christian  Faiih  (1005);  W.  Herr- 
mann, Faith  and  Morals  (1904),  p.  7ff.  Set  also  artt.  Belief, 
Douot,  Justification,  RiGUTfcoi  s.n ess.  G.  H.  BOX. 
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fuf  AI'Ti^N?ss;rThe  qualit* of  bei«s  wtn- 

tul.  fidelity,  in  the  sense  of  trustworthiness,  is 
a  synonym;  so  also  'loyalty,'  'constancy.'  The 
i'i°Hg ht,l!,n^  Fimailly  of  belief  entertained 
{although  that  is  latent);  rather  of  right  conduct 
which,  emanating  from  right  motive,  demands  and 
receives  confidence  ami  approval.  Thus  George 
Jihot  (-Spun.  Gijhsij,  v.)—  ° 

1  The  deepest  hunger  of  a  faithful  heart 
Is  faithfulness' 

The  noun  does  not  occur  in  the  Gospels.  There 
is,  however,  allusion  to  those  in  whom  the  quality 
(wiot^s) i  is i  conspicuous ;  they  are  the  'faithful' 
(wioroi)  of  Mt  24*  25*-  *  Lk  1^  lG'^-where  the 
word  Trio-Tin  has  the  meaning  of  being  trustworthy  in 
the  discharge  of  duty.  It  is  their  conduct,  not 
their  creed,  to  which  attention  is  specially  directed 
At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remarked  that  the 
TTtcrruT-ns  implied  (certainly  in  Mt  2445  2521- 2S,  Lk 
V2A")  is  closely  bound  up  with  an  allegiance  owned 
and  recognized.  It  is  suggestive  of  faith  which, 
because  genuine,  compels  to  loyal  obedience,  and 
cannot  but  issue  in  works  ('  L-t  fui  qui  n'agit  point, 
est-ce  une  foi  sinrtre?*  Racine).  The  trusty  are 
the  trustful  (cf.  Lightfoot,  (Jul.  n.  155)  ;  and  it  is 
precisely  those  who  feel  themselves  able  to  cling 
to  something  external  to  themselves  who  are  most 
solicitous  that  their  lives  should  lie  spent  in  useful 
service.    See  Faith.  H.  L.  Jackson. 

FALL. — The  various  questions  suggested  in  re- 
gard tu  the  relation  of  the  Fall  to  Jesus  Christ  may 
be  treated  under  the  following  heads : 

i.  The  Messianic  element  in  the  story  of  the  Fall. 
ii.  The  Fall  in  its  bearing  on  the  work  of  Christ  in  (1)  the 

Incarnation,  (2)  its  redemptive  aspects. 
iii.  The  Fall  in  its  bearing  on  the  Person  of  Christ, 
iv.  Our  Lord's  own  teaching  (or  that  of  the  Gospels)  on  the 
Fall. 

i.  The  Messianic  element  in  the  story  of 
the  Fall.— It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
Dictionary  to  discuss  the  general  character  of  the 
OT  narrative  of  the  Fall.  We  may  here  simply 
assume  as  accepted  the  view  that  in  On  3  we  have 
an  account,  cast  in  the  pictorial  form  character- 
istic of  the  period  to  which  it  belongs,  of  the  begin- 
ning of  human  sin,  with  its  attendant  evils  of 
suffering  and  death.  Whatever  opinion  may  be 
held  as  to  the  literary  materials  and  composition 
of  the  narrative,  it  commends  itself  as  in  all  essen- 
tial features  a  unique. and  authoritative  record  of 
great  fundamental  facts  of  human  life  and  history  ; 
and  its  Divine  inspiration  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  the  profound  truthfulness  and  significance  of 
its  moral  and  religious  teaching. 

In  the  midst  of  this  story  of  sin  and  judgment 
we  find  the  first  promise  of  restoration,  and  thus 
the  Divine  purpose  of  redemption  is  brought  into 
association  with  the  very  beginnings  of  human 
evil.  '  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the 
woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed :  it 
shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his 
heel'  (Gn  3]!i).  That  this  utterance  contains  the 
germ  of  Messianic  prophecy  cannot  be  doubted  ; 
but  care  must  be  taken  to  make  neither  too  much 
nor  too  little  of  this  element  in  it,  and  to  interpret 
the  passage  in  accordance  with  sound  principles  of 
historical  exegesis,  with  due  reference  to  the  con- 
text, and  to  the  general  characteristics  of  OT  pro- 
phecy. The  embodiment  of  this  Protevangeliuin 
in  the  primitive  religious  tradition,  and  in  the  in- 
spired record  of  it,  is  a  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
the  Divine  purpose  of  redemption  is  coeval  with 
the  existence  of  human  sin.  From  the  time  when 
the  consciousness  of  guilt  and  corruption  first 
dawned  in  the  human  heart,  there  was  also  present 
the  hope  of  restoration,  and  of  man's  ultimate 
triumph  over  those  powers  of  evil  by  which  he  bad 


been  temporarily  vanquished.  This  is  the  germ  of 
which  all  the  redemptive  promise  and  prophecy  of 
the  OT  are  the  development.  Three  progressive 
ideas  may  be  traced  in  the  teaching  of  the  passage. 

(1)  Under  the  symbolism  of  the  repulsion  with 
which  the  serpent  species  is  regarded,  there  is  con- 
veyed the  truth  that  there  would  be  continual  and 
deadly  conflict  between  the  human  race  and  the 
powers  of  evil,  each  seeking  to  destroy  the  other. 

(2)  The  hopeful  element  in  the  struggle  is  indi- 
cated, and  man's  final  victory  suggested,  by  the 
specific  way  in  which  the  conflict  is  described—'  It 
shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his 
heel.'  (3)  There  underlies  the  statement  with  re- 
gard to  mankind  in  general  the  remoter  and  deeper 
significance  applicable  to  the  representative  Man, 
in  and  througli  whom  the  warfare  was  to  be  brought 
to  a  crisis  and  a  victorious  issue. 

The  order  of  these  points  may  also  be  taken  as 
indicating  the  line  along  which  the  full  meaning  of 
the  saying  would  unfold  itself.  It  is  one  of  those 
pregnant  utterances  of  revelation  whose  content  is 
gradually  realized  and  defined  by  the  progress  of 
events.  The  Messianic  ideas  contained  in  it  are  as 
yet  vague  and  general,  yet  real ;  rudimentary,  but 
fundamental ;  implicit  rather  than  explicit ;  yet 
enough  to  keep  a  spark  of  hope  alive,  and  to  inspire 
■  faith  and  effort  till  clearer  light  came  in  the  provi- 
dential unfolding  of  God's  redemptive  plan. 

ii.  The  Fall  in  relation  to  the  work  of 
Christ. — The  fact  of  man's  fallen-  condition,  of 
which  the  narrative  of  Gn  3  is  the  historical  ex- 
planation, is  the  raison  d'etre  of  redemption,  and 
thus  the  Fall  is  very  closely  related  to  the  whole 
work  of  Christ  at  every  point.  But  it  is  with  the 
effects  rather  than  with  the  manner  or  history  of 
the  Fall  that  the  gospel  is  supremely  concerned, 
and  after  the  story  has  once  for  all  been  given  at 
the  beginning  of  revelation,  it  is  thereafter  but 
little  referred  to  in  Scripture,  and  is  scarcely 
ever  brought  into  direct  relation  with  redemption, 
except  in  two  classical  passages  in  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul,  viz.  in  Ro  5  and  1  Co  15.  Our  attention 
will  here  be  confined  to  those  points  in  which  the 
Fall  comes  into  more  direct  relation  with  the  work 
of  Christ,  or  in  which  the  fall  of  man  in  Adam  and 
his  restoration  in  Christ  serve  to  illuminate  each 
other. 

1.  The  relation  of  the  Fall  to  the  Incarnation. 
—The  question  here  raised  is  between  the  two 
views  expressed  respectively  by  the  words  of 
Augustine,  lSl  homo  non  pecassct,  Jilias  Dei  non 
esset  incarnatus,'  ajid  of  Andreas  Osiander,  'Elictmsi 
homo  nonpecasset,  Dens  tamen  incamatus  esset  liret 
non  cruafxus.'  The  common  belief  lias  hitherto 
been  that  the  whole  mission  and  work  of  Christ 
were  solely  conditioned  by  the  Fall.  But  the  other 
view  with  regard  to  the  Incarnation,  maintained 
by  the  Seotists  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  by  other 
distinguished  thinkers,  has  of  late  gained  fresh 
currency,  especially  in  connexion  with  modern 
evolutionary  philosophy.  The  relation  of  the  Fall 
to  the  Incarnation  determines  the  place  of  the 
latter  in  the  plan  of  redemption,  and  opens  up  the 
question  whether  the  Incarnation  was  subsidiary 
to  the  Atonement,  or  the  Atonement  <t  develop- 
ment and  modification  of  the  Incarnation. 

(i.)  1  he  view  that  an  Incarnation  was,  independ- 
ently of  sin,  the  consummation  of  God's  purpose 
in  relation  to  mankind,  has  been  supported  by  argu- 
ments winch  can  here  only  be  briefly  mentioned 

min^ISstTaSvit^  R!S™«rt  that  a  possibility  of  becoming 
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even  apart  from  sin,  would  have  found  its  issue  in  incarnation 
The  Mediator  is  necessary  for  the  perfecting  of  the  world  no  less 
than  for  its  redemption,  and  has  a  cosmical  significance  wider 
and  deeper  than  His  work  as  Redeemer. 

(c)  As  Christ  is  necessary  for  the  world's  perfection,  the 
Incarnation  may  be  held  to  be  involved  in  the  '  eternal  idea  of 
the  world.'  This  is  the  counterpart  of  the  preceding  arjru- 
ments,  and  is  as  old  as  Irenaeus.  It  means  that  man  has  in  his 
very  nature  a  need  and  a  capacity  for  Christ,  correspond injr  to 
God's  self-communicating  love,  and  this  quite  apart  from  sin 

(d)  To  base  the  Incarnation  solely  on  the  need  of  redemption 
is  to  make  Christ  a  means  and  not  an  end  in  Himself,  or,  in  more 
modern  language,  to  reduce  the  most  glorious  manifestation  of 
God  for  the  perfecting  of  humanity  to  an  expedient  contingent 
upon  the  untoward  incident  of  sin.  In  Christ  alone,  as  the 
centre  and  end,  is  the  highest  possible  for  man  realized ;  if  this 
were  dependent  on  the  Fall,  then  sin  would  be  a  'felix  culpa '  in 
the  most  emphatic  sense. 

(e)  These  somewhat  speculative  lines  of  reasoning  are  not 
without  Scripture  warrant.  In  such  passages  as  Col  listr.  amj 
Eph  19-  i"f.  we  have  at  least  a  suggestion  of  a  grand  Christo- 
centric  plan  for  the  universe,  antecedent  to,  and  occupying  a 
plane  quite  above,  the  contingency  of  human  sin.  Christ  is 
here  presented  in  relation  to  the  Universe  as  'the  firstborn  of 
all  creation,'  in  whom  and  unto  whom  all  things  were  created, 
in  whom  all  things  hold  together,  and  who  becomes  also  '  the 
head  of  the  body,  the  Church,'  and  'the  firstborn  from  the 
dead.'  It  was  God's  eternal  purpose  '  to  sum  up  all  things  in 
Christ,'  '  in  whom  also  we  were  made  a  heritage '  (cf.  also  Jn  13, 
He  1%,  1  Co  86,  Rev  31-1  etc.).  Redemption  is  here  presented  as 
something  which  forms  a  harmonious  part  of  a  larger  plan. 
Christ  is  at  once  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  medium  and  the 
end  of  creation,  the  beginning  and  the  consummation  of  God's 
eternal  purpose. 

(ii.)  The  commonly  received  view  that  the  Incar- 
nation is  simply  a  necessary  part  of  the  work  of 
redemption,  is  supported  by  the  prima  facie  teach- 
ing of  Scripture.  '  The  Son  of  man  came  to  seek 
and  to  save'  {Lk  I010).;  'God  sent  forth  his  Son 
.  .  .  that  he  might  redeem'  (Gal  44t.).  These  are 
examples  of  innumerable  passages  which  represent 
the  mission  of  Christ  in  this  light.  But  to  this  it 
may  be  answered  that,  though  historically  and 
actually  the  Incarnation  has  taken  this  redemptive 
aspect,  and  is  naturally  and  properly  so  presented 
in  the  Gospel,  another  view  of  it,  under  different 
conditions,  is  not  excluded,  of  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  we  are  in  fact  permitted  brief  glimpses  in  a 
wider  field  of  vision. 

(iii.)  Both  the  foregoing  views  may  be  united 
and  harmonized  in  what  is  really  the  truest  and 
deepest  conception,  viz.  that  God's  purpose  is  an 
eternal  and  unchangeable  unity,  and  every  part  of 
it,  as  wrought  out  in  history,  must  be  regarded  as 
having  its  proper  place  in  relation  to  the  v>hole. 
It  is  by  a  misunderstanding  of  the  absolute  being 
and  counsels  of  God  that  we  discuss  at  all  questions 
as  to  what  might  have  been  done  under  other  con- 
ditions. The  view  of  the  question  before  us  which 
is  most  worthy  of  a  true  conception  of  God,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  agrees  with  the  broad 
teaching  of  Scripture,  is  that  in  the  infinite  coun- 
sels of  Him  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
Redemption  is  wrought  into  the  very  fabric  of 
God's  eternal  purpose,  all  parts  of  which — Crea- 
tion, Redemption,  Incarnation,  Atonement,  the 
Final  Consummation, — hang  together  harmoni- 
ously as  integral  and  correlated  elements  in  one 
homogeneous,  perfect,  and  unchangeable  unity. 
The  question  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Fall  to  the 
Incarnation  thus  resolves  itself  into  that  of  the 
place  of  the  Fall  in  God's  plan  of  the  world ;  and 
we  need  not  hold  with  hyper- Calvinists  thatsin 
was  foreordained,  in  order  to  believe  that  the  Fall, 
foreseen  and  permitted,  enters  into  an  intimate 
and  essential  relation  to  the  whole  of  the  Divine 
plan.  In  this  plan  Incarnation  holds  a  central 
place,  and  its  redemptive  significance  is  one  aspect 
of  a  wider  relation  to  the  world,  as  the  means  for 
perfecting  as  well  as  for  redeeming  the  human 
race.  This  view  preserves  the  place  of  Redemption 
in  the  foreground  of  God's  revealed  plan,  avoids 
the  necessity  of  conceiving  any  change  in  the 
Divine  purpose  contingent  upon  sin,  and  at  the 
same    time  gives  the   Incarnation   that  cosmical 


significance  worthy  of  its  transcendent  character 
Thus  Christ  is  central  and  supreme,  and  the  whole 
scheme  of  Redemption  is  presented  in  a  true  per- 
spective, more  in  harmony  with  the  requirements 
of  modern  thought. 

2.  The  relation  of  the  Fall  to  the  redemptive 
work  of  Christ.— In  the  distinctively  soteriological 
aspects  of  Christ  a  work,  we  are  brought  at  once 
into  close  relation  to  the  Fall.  We  have  here 
to  consider  (i.)  the  reality  and  general  nature  of 
the  Fall,  as  seen  in  the  light  of  Redemption  •  and 
(11.)  the  main  points  of  detail  in  which  the  Fall  and 
the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  explain  and  illustrate 
each  other. 

(i.)  The  doctrine  of  the  Fall  is  vital  to  the  Chris- 
tian system  ;  the  reality  and  general  nature  of  the 
Fall,  as  a  great  downward  and  retrograde  step  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  are  confirmed  and  illustrated 
by  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ.  This  aspect  of 
Christ's  work,  which  occupies  in  Scripture  the  fore- 
most place,  is  everywhere  represented  as  rendered 
necessary  by  something  grievously  abnormal  in  the 
condition  of  the  human  race.  The  Scripture  doc- 
trine of  sin  as  absolute  evil ;  man's  universal  sin- 
fulness, helplessness,  and  state  of  spiritual  death, 
which  form  the  very  basis  of  Redemption  ;  the 
representation  of  mankind  as  'lost,'  'alienated' 
from  God,  and  yet  capable  and  worthy  of  being 
redeemed  and  restored  ;— all  this,  as  so  abundantly 
presented  and  emphasized  in  connexion  with  the 
atoning  work  of  Christ,  affords  the  strongest  con- 
firmation of  the  doctrine  that  man  has  fallen  from 
a  higher  condition.  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to 
the  Incarnation  {see  1,  above),  it  is  clear  that  the 
great  outstanding  fact  of  the  Atonement,  with  all 
the  suffering  and  sacrifice  which  it  involved,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  at  once  by  the  dignity  and 
the  degradation  of  man,— in  other  words,  by  the 
Fall.  J 

(ii.)  This  is  borne  out  by  the  more  specific  teach- 
ing in  regard  to  the  Fall  in  its  relation  to  the  work 
of  Christ  in  Ro  51-"21  and  1  Co  1521-  —  45"49.  The 
general  and  clear  line  of  argument  in  the  former 
passage  brings  out  the  following  points  : 

Adam's  act  of  disobedience  involved  all  men  in 
(a)  Sin,  and  (6)  Death.  By  sin  is  here  meant  both 
actual  sinfulness  ('  for  that  all  sinned,'  v.1-),  and  a 
condition  of  liability  to  penalty  even  apart  from 
personal  transgression  (v.u).  This  latter,  however, 
is  not  to  be  held  in  any  sense  as  personal  participa- 
tion in  or  responsibility  for  Adam's  offence,  though 
it  is  the  transmitted  effect  of  it  (see  below).  Death 
here  apparentlv  means  physical  death  in  the  first 
place  (as  in  v.*4),  but  most  probably  includes  also 
spiritual  death.  On  the  other  hand,  though  the 
analogy  is  not  fully  expressed,  it  is  clearly  implied 
that  in  the  same  way  Christ's  act  of  obedience 
brings  (a)  Justification  and  [b)  Life  ;  and  in  view 
of  the  emphatic  reiteration,  in  various  forms,  of  the 
surpassing  fulness  of  Redemption  in  vv.i:,~17,  we 
may  include  under  these  terms:  negatively,  de- 
liverance from  guilt,  from  sin  itself,  and  from 
death;  and  positively,  the  bestmr  merit  of  judicial 
and  actual  righteousness,  and  of  spint/utl  and 
eternal  life. 

Another  question  raised  in  this  connexion  is 
concerned  with  the  precise  moral  relationship 
between  Adam  and  his  posterity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  between  Christ  and  His  people  on  the  other. 
Adam  and  Christ  ('the  second  Adam')  are  re- 
presented as  standing  in  an  analogous  relation  to 
mankind,  forming  the  basis  in  the  one  case  of  uni- 
versal sin  and  death,  and  in  the  other  of  restora- 
tion for  believers.  In  regard  to  Adam  it  has  been 
variously  held  (1)  that  the  relation  between  him 
and  his  posterity  was  virtually  one  of  identity ; 
mankind  sinned  in  him  and  therefore  share  his 
guilt;   (2)  that  the  relation    is  representative  or 
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of  i2w?  f-n  i  ■  on  ls  "'""ra/'  tIle  evil  ettect* 
of  Adams  fall  being  communicated  to  the  race 
through  the  ordinary  channels  of  heredity  The 
third  view  preserves  any  elements  of  truth  in  the 
other  two,  while  !t  best  explains  the  facts  in  har 
m.  ?  7*?]™. Gt -UCal  Pr  nciples.  The  transmitted 
effect  of  Adam  s  sin  consists  mainly  of  the  loss  of 
moral  balance,  an  inborn  tendency  of  heart  and 
wil  towards  ev.l  a  disability,  though  not  a  total 
inability,  for  goodness.  Though  men  are  not  per- 
sonally implicated  in  the  guilt  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression, their  condition  involves  demerit  and 
necessitates  redemption.*  Turning  to  the  other 
side,  though  we  are  not  warranted  in  carrying  the 
analogy  too  far,  we  find  on  the  part  of  ChristVl)  a 
relation  of  identity  with  the  race  through  the  In- 
carnation ;  (2)  a  representative  or  covenant  relation 
with  His  people  (see  2  Co  5-1  etc.),  based  on  the  one 
side  on  Gods  free  grace,  and  on  the  other  on 
believers'  voluntary  acceptance  of  it  (Ro  5'7) ;  and 
(3)  a  vital  union  between  Christ  and  believers  by 
which  new  life  is  imparted  and  the  evil  effects  of 
the  Fall  counteracted  {Jn  151-0  etc.). 

Christ  is  thus  a  new  beginning  for  the  fallen 
race,  a  fountain  of  life  and  righteousness,  as  Adam 
was  of  death  and  sin.  Adam  was  a  true  '  figure  of 
him  that  was  to  come,'  a  type  based  not  on  mere 
analogy,  but  on  deep  and  real  correspondences 
between  his  relation  as  '  psychical '  parent  to  his 
natural  descendants,  and  Christ's  relation  to  His 
people  as  the  'second  Adam,'  the  'spiritual'  ori- 
ginator of  a  regenerated  race.f 

iii.  The  Fall  in  relation  to  the  Peeson  of 
Christ. — The  Fall  of  Adam,  as  we  have  seen,  in- 
troduced into  the  nature  of  all  descended  from  him 
a  fatal  taint  of  sin,  an  insuperable  moral  dis- 
ability. The  question  now  betore  us  is,  How  did 
Jesus  Christ,  the  new  Adam,  as  a  true  member  of 
the  fallen  race,  escape  this  evil  influence  ?  That 
Christ  in  His  nature  and  Person  was  absolutely 
free  from  sin,  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  gener- 
ally admitted  as  well  as  most  vital  facts  of  the 
gospel.  Born  into  the  world  in  the  line  of  human 
descent,  sharing  human  nature  otherwise  in  its 
fulness,  how  was  Jesus  alone  unaffected  by  the 
common  heritage  of  sin  ? 

The  full  answer  to  this  question  lies  hidden  in 
the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  ;  but  an  indication 
of  the  line  in  which  the  solution  lies  is  given  in  the 
great  fact  of  the  Virgin  Birth  of  our  Lord.  The 
historical  reality  of  this  part  of  the  Gospel  narra- 
tive has  been  assailed  by  modern  criticism,  but  the 
doctrine  still  retains  its  place  in  the  best  philosophy 
of  the  Incarnation,  and  the  truth  has  been  rather 
confirmed  than  otherwise  by  impartial  study  of  the 
records.  As  a  fact,  the  birth  of  Jesus  in  a  super- 
natural manner  commends  itself  as  peculiarly  in 
keeping  witli  the  whole  scheme  of  redemption.  (1) 
It  indicates  a  new  departure,  a  fresh  beginning, 
the  introduction  into  the  human  race  of  a  new 
element,  and  marks  a  break  in  the  normal  and 
fatal  continuity  of  spiritual  helplessness  and  decay. 
(2)  It  suggests,  thougli  it  does  not  fully  explain, 
means  by  whicli  Christ  could  become  true  man  and 
yet  be  preserved  from  the  hereditary  effects  of  the 
Fall.  '  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and 
the  power  of  the  Most  High  shall  overshadow  thee  : 
wherefore  also  that  which  is  to  be  born  shall  be 
called  holy,  the  Son  of  God'  (Lk  l35).  Those  who 
deny  the  Virgin  Birth  have  still  to  explain  the 
equally  miraculous  fact  of  the  appearance  of  this 
single  exception  to  the  universal  sinfulness  of 
mankind.     The  manner  of  Christ's  birth,  as  re- 

*  Note  &f*Mi>Tai\ai  in  Ro  51*  and  Tf-pxT-ruua,  trxpi0a.e-i;  in 
w.l*- 15- 18  ;  Bee  Fairbairn,  Christ  in  Modern  Theotoijy,  p.  312. 

t  See  full  and  suggestive  drawing  out  of  the  analogy  in  Fair- 
bairn's  Christ  in  Modern  Theology,  pp.  311-313, 
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-orded  in  the  Gospels  of  Mt.  and  Lk.,  is  so  fully  in 
Uarmony  with  His  unique  personality  and  charac- 
ter that,  though  we  cannot  fully  understand,  we 
may  at  least  be  satisfied  that  all  form  parts  of  one 
Divine  plan,  and  thus  the  moral  miracle  and  the 
physical  mutually  support  one  another.  See  art. 
"irgin  Birth. 

iv.  The  Teaching  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Gospels  on  the  Fall.— Our  Lord  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  the  story  of  the  Fall  in  all  His  recorded 
teaching,  His  only  allusion  to  our  first  parents 
at  all  being  the  general  statement  in  connexion 
with  marriage  (Mt  19\  Mk  10e).  But  the  doctrine 
of  the  Fall  underlies  the  whole  teaching  of  Christ 
on  sin  and  redemption,  and  is  particularly  con- 
firmed and  illustrated  in  the  following  points : 

(1)  The  universal  sinfulness  of  man.  This  is 
taken  for  granted.  '  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know,' 
etc.  (Mt  7",  Lk  ll13).  This  truth  is  involved  in  the 
whole  character  of  our  Lord's  mission  and  teaching. 
See  also  Jn  Vs  87.  (2)  The  inwardness  of  sin. 
'  Out  of  the  heart  come  forth  evil  thoughts,'  etc. 
.  .  .  These  are  the  things  which  defile  the  man'  (Mt 
15I9-wand||).  Cf.  also  Mt  521-28,  Mk  10*.  Lk  615. 
(3)  The  deep  radical  character  of  human  evil.  '  Ye 
must  be  born  anew'  (Jn  37  and  v.3).  (4)  The 
hereditary  disability  of  human  nature.  '  That 
which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,'  etc.  ( Jn  36 ;  cf. 
I13).  (5)  Jesus  everywhere  indicates  clearly  His 
view  as  to  the  original  dignity  and  value  of  man. 
'  What  shall  a  man  be  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  forfeit  his  life?'  (Mt  16-8).  Cf. 
Lk  1510,  Mt  12",  etc.  ;  and  the  general  teaching  of 
Jesus  as  to  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  (6)  The  Fall 
may  be  said  to  be  pictured  for  us  more  specifically 
in  the  parable  of  t/te  Prodigal  Son  (Lk  15llfl*),  and 
the  corresponding  parables  of  the  Lost  Sheep  and 
the  Lost  Piece  of  Money  in  the  same  chapter. 
(7)  Generally  the  whole  mission  of  Christ  to  ransom 
men  (Mk  104S),  to  save  (Mt  l21,  Lk  1910  etc.),  and 
to  restore  to  Divine  Sonship  (Jn  l12),  is  founded 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall  and  the  state  of  ruin 
resulting  from  it,  combined  with  splendid  possi- 
bilities of  restoration  through  grace. 

LiTBRATuaE.— On  OT  narrative  and  Messianic  elements  :  Eyle'a 
Early  Narratives  of  Gent-sis;  all  pood  Commentaries,  such  as 
those  of  Dillmann,  Gunkel,  and  Driver. 

On  Fall  and  Incarnation  :  Dorner,  Person  of  Christ,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  361-369,  vol.  v.  pp.  236-243,  also  the  same  author's  Christian 
Doctrine,  vol.  iii.  pp.  283-299 ;  Martensen,  Christian  Dogmatic*, 
pp.  253-263;  Orr,  Christian  View  of  (jod,  etc.,  pp.  319-327; 
Westcott,  The  Gospel  of  Creation. 

On  Adam  and  Christ:  Relative  sections  of  treatises  on  Syste- 
matic Theolosry,  such  as  Dorner.  Hodge ;  Orr's  Christian  View ; 
Fairbairn,  Christ  in  Modern  Theology,  also  Sanday-Headlam, 
Romans  {on  512-21),  and  other  {rood  Commentaries ;  Bevschlag, 
NT  Theology,  vol.  ii. 

On  Virgin  Birth  and  Smlessness  of  Christ :  Sanday,  Bampton 
Lectures ;  Gore,  Bampton  Lectures ;  all  critical  Lives  of  Christ ; 
Gnffith-Jones,  Ascent  through  Christ ;  and  for  trustworthiness 
of  Luke's  narrative.  Ramsay,  Was  Chrixt  born  at  Bethlehem  ? 

On  Christ's  teaching :  all  good  treatises,  such  as  Wendt's  • 
and  works  on  NT  Theology,  as  those  of  Weiss  and  Bevschlag. 
J.   E.  M'OUAT. 

FALSE  CHRISTS.  — The  term  fevStypurrot  or 
pseud o-Chnsts  occurs  only  in  Mk  1323  (cf.  13r')  = 
Mt  24-'  (cf.  245).  Despite  its  omission  in  Mk.  by 
U,  etc.,  it  probably  belongs  to  the  original  text  of 
the  escnatological  discourse.  But  this  discourse 
forms  one  of  the  sections  in  the  Synoptic  narrative 
which  are  specially  permeated  by  reflexions  of  the 
Apostohe  Church  ;  and  even  after  a  small  Jewish 
or  Jewish-Christian  apocalypse  has  been  disen- 
tangled from  the  discourse,  the  remaining  loqia, 
or  which  this  forms  one,  require  to  be  carefully 
scrutinized  They  do  not  belong  to  the  primitive 
tradition  of  Christ's  sayings.  Over  them  lie  traces 
? L i?f+eXIn«n¥8^f  the  ear]y  Christians  during 
whpi  tV"  A- f  fhe  *eV?nth  decade  in  Palestine! 
when  the  political  convulsion  of  the  country  was 
accomparned  by  religions  agitation  and  moral 
crises  of  a  strange  nature.    The  1st  cent,  of  our  era 


was  full  of  unrest  for  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  As 
the  pages  of  Josephus  testify,  one  rival  Messiah 
followed  another,  each  and  all  succeeding  more 
or  less  in  kindling  the  passions  of  the  people 
against  the  Roman  authorities.  These  popular 
leaders  of  revolt  worked  on  the  religious  feelino- 
of  the  nation.  Messianic  fanaticism  became  un- 
controllable, and  enthusiasts  seduced  the  ardent  by 
semi-political  hopes  (cf.  Schurer,  HJP  1.  ii.  §  20, 
and  Volz,  Jiid.  Eschatologie,  209-210). 

If  the  words  'in  my  name'  (Mk  I3fi  =  Mt  24s) 
mean  'in  the  name  of  Jesus,'  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  them.  For  it  is  hard  to  think  of  any 
Christians  claiming  to  be  Jesus.  Christian  false 
prophets  there  might  be,  and  were,  but  we  have 
no  evidence  during  the  1st  cent,  of  pretenders  to 
the  name  of  Jesus.  False  Christs  in  this  sense 
of  the  term  are  scarcely  credible,  though  later 
ages  have  furnished  specimens  of  the  type,  as, 
e.g.,  among  some  of  the  followers  of  George  Fox 
the  Quaker,  who  was  himself  accused  of  claiming 
to  be  Christ.  Either,  then,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  phrase  '  in  my  name'  has  been  inserted  by  the 
Evangelists  in  order  to  stamp  as  Christian  what 
was  originally  a  Jewish  prediction,  or  the  phrase 
must  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  '  in  the  name  of 
Messiah,'  as  is  implied  in  '  I  am  he.'  False  Christs 
would  thus  be  equivalent  to  false  Messiahs  (so  Mk 
1321,  Mt  24s3),  and  the  log  ion  would  be  »  warning 
against  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  the  numerous 
impostors  who  swarmed  in  Palestine  down  to  the 
days  of  Bar  Cochba  (131-135  A.D.),  their  last  repre- 
sentative. It  is  in  the  light  of  this  retrospect  that 
Justin  Martyr  (about  155  A.u.)  quotes  this  saying 
in  his  Dialogue  (82.  308  C)  thus:  'Our  Lord  said 
many  false  prophets  and  false  Christs  would  come 
in  His  name  and  deceive  many  ;  which  is  the  case.' 
The  false  prophets,  of  course,  are  the  heralds  of  the 
false  Messiahs ;  they  guarantee  the  movement  in 
question  by  means  of  miracles.  But  occasionally 
a  false  Messiah  may  have  been,  as  Theudas  was, 
a  false  prophet  as  well.  The  Didache,  curiously 
enough,  omits  all  mention  of  false  Messiahs, 
though  it  notices  the  danger  of  false  prophets 
(xvi.  3 ;  cf.,  however,  what  is  said  in  xvi.  4  about 
the  appearing  of  the  world-deceiver  as  Son  of  God). 

The  locale  of  the  false  Messiahs  (Mt  24s6)  is 
either  the  wilderness  (cf.  Ac  2138),  as  in  the  case 
of  Simon  son  of  Gioras,  or  the  inner  chambers, 
as  in  the  case  of  John  of  Giscala  (cf.  1  K  2030)— 
alluding  possibly  to  the  current  idea  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  remain  hidden  for  some  time  pre- 
vious to  His  appearance  in  public.  But  whether 
the  one  or  the  other  happened  to  be  chosen,  the 
salient  point  is  that  in  either  case  the  elect  are 
to  be  kept  right  by  a  wholesome  scepticism. 
■Christians,  at  Israel's  great  crisis,  were  to  be 
saved  by  unbelief  in  pseudo-Messiahs  and  pseudo- 
prophets'  (Expos.  Gr.  Test.  i.  294).  The  situation 
would  also  manifest  the  difference  between  cre- 
dulity and  faith.  Desperate  situations  foster  an 
avid  appetite  for  deliverance,  which  is  too  often 
indifferent  to  the  particular  quality  of  the  aid 
offered.  But  faith  keeps  its  head.  Belief  in  Christ 
imparts  a  sanity  of  judgment  which  makes  men 
cool  even  in  emergencies.  Finally,  there  is  the 
thought  that  miracles  of  themselves  are  no 
guarantee  of  Divine  authority. 

The  allusion  in  Jn  543  may  be,  but  is  not  neces- 
sarily, to  a  single  anti-Christ  or  pseudo- Christ, 
who,  however,  comes  in  his  own  name  (cf.  Loisy, 
Le  Quatrieme  Evangilc,  p.  416).  Neither  here  nor 
in  Rev  13"  20lu  have  we  to  do  with  an  epitome  or 
individual  incarnation  of  the  deceivers  foretold  in 
the  Synoptic  narrative.  The  plane  of  thought  is 
at  once  later  and  different. 

Literature.—  In  addition  to  the  literature  cited  above,  con- 
sult the  critical  editors  on  the  passages  in  question;  and  see 
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V.  H.  Stanton,  The  Gospels  as  Historical  Documents,  i.  12:" 
Keim,  Jesus  of  Xazara,  v.  2381.;  and  Bousset,  The  Antichri 
Legend,  p.  103!.  J.  MoFFATT. 


FALSE  PROPHETS 1.  For  the  understanding 

of  this  expression  in  the  NT,  we  must  correctly 
apprehend  the  character  of  the  false  prophets  of  the 
Of.    To  earlier  writers  these  men  were  essentially 
and  consciously  false,  either  prophets  of  false  gods, 
holders  of  opinions  which  'lid  not  agree  with  the 
revealed  character  of  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel, 
or  men  who   knowingly  spoke  falsehoods  in   the 
name  of  Jehovah.     Modern  biblical  science  takes 
a  more  lenient  view.     It  does  not  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  such  as  either  possible  or  actual  (Jer  2M, 
Ezk  131'9),  though  in  the  matter  of  creed  many  of 
them    were    probably    '  syncretistic '   rather  than 
simply  'anti-Jehovistic '  (A.   II.    Davidson).     The 
majority  may  be  regarded  rather  as  men  accus- 
tomed to  theoutward  signs  of  the  prophetic  office, 
the    hairy    mantle  (Zee   13',    cf.    1    K   19'»),   the 
methods  of  prophetic  instruction  (Jer  2S10),  and  the 
use  of  the  prophetic  formula,  '  Thus  saith  Jehovah ' 
(Jer  23^' J'.   Ezk  13G),   but  who  had  never  come 
under  the  influence  of,  or  had  failed  to  remain  in 
personal  contact  with,  the  revealing  Spirit  '  who 
spake  by  the  prophets.'     Hence  the  message  they 
gave  was  merely  one  that  was  agreeable  to  the 
common  though't  of   the   people,  whether  it  con- 
cerned the  internal  condition  and  life  of  the  nation  i 
or  its  relation  to  surrounding  States.     It  was  prin- 
cipally in   the   later  prophetic  period  of  Micah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Zechariah  that  these  prophets  of 
smooth  things,   subject  to  no    true    and    Divine 
revelation,  came  to   be  regarded  as  professional 
tricksters,  making  a  living  out  of  their  false  pre- 
dictions (Mic  35,  Zee  13'- 5).     But  whether  from  the 
desire  of  gain  or  of    public   favour,   these   false 
prophets  expressed  the  optimistic,  what  would  be 
regarded  as  the  patriotic,  view  of  the  state  and 
future  of  their  country,  and  have  been  described 
as  '  nationalistic  rather  than  false. '   It  is  this  optim- 
istic, nationalist  outlook  that  particularly  explains 
the  reference  in  Lk  6M,  '  in  the  same  manner  did 
their  fathers  (speak  well)  to  the  false  prophets. 
The  false   prophets,  as  declaring  the  things  the 
nation    wished    to    hear,  naturally  succeeded   in 
gaining  general  approval  and  credence.      1  his  is 
particularly  shown  In  Jer  6ia"15  and  Mic  2",  and  is 
confirmed  by  instances,  not  a  few,  in  which  the 
apparently  unpatriotic  attitude  of  the  true  prophet, 
compared  with  that  assumed  by  the  ^.resulted 
in  disfavour  and  even  in  persecution  (1  K  22-  ,  -  to 
1610,  Jer  "0s).     It  was  the   false    prophet,   repre- 
senting the  national  '  wish  that  is  father  to  the 
thought,'   of  whom   'all  men  spoke  well.       Uur 
Lord  therefore  takes  such   as  types  of  that  ill- 
deserved  general  approval  which  may  be  won  by 
flattery,   by   concealment    of    the    truth,   by  the 
denying  or  minimizing  of  danger  and  of  retribu- 
tion: niethods  denied   to  those  who  'are  of  the 
truth.'    This  view  of  false  prophecy  as  the  saying 
of  things  men  wish  to  hear  '  for  the  hire  of  wrong- 
doing,' is  to  be  discerned  in  2  P  2"-,  where  the  false 
prophet  is  the  analogue  of  the  false  teacher   him- 
self guilty  of  'lascivious  doings'  (cf.  vv."1J  tor  the 
character  of  this  teaching).  .    .  . 

2.  The  false  prophets  in  the  Christian  Church  — 
In  the  NT  as  in  the  OT,  the  prophetic  ministry 
must  be  regarded  in  its  two  branches  as  interpre- 
tative of  God's  mind  an.l  as  predictive.  1  alse 
prophets  of  both  these  cla>ses  were  to  be  expected 
in  the  Christian  community.  To  grasp  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  warnings  against  these  men,  the 
importance  of  prophecy  in  NT  times  must  be 
borne  in  mind.     Prophecy  was  a  more  important 


taking,  with  this  one  exception,  precedence  of  all 
other  ranks.  The  prominence  of  the  prophet  may 
be  seen  in  the  Didetchc  (c.  11),  and  in  the  part 
played  by  him  in  the  Montanist  movement. 
Hence  their  truth  or  falseness,  their  faithful  use, 
or  their  abuse  of  the  spiritual  gift,  was  an  im- 
portant factor  for  the  infant  Church.  Hence  our 
Lord  warns  against  them  as  '  wolves  in  sheen's 
clothing'  (Mt7ls),  and  St.  John  at  the  end  of  tlie 
Apostolic  age  repeats  the  warning  (I  Jn  41).  In 
the  former  case  Che  reference  is  apparently  to 
their  unethical  teaching ;  in  the  latter  to  their 
denial  or  misinterpretation  of  the  fact  of  the  In- 
carnation. Without  using  the  name,  our  Lord 
warns  also  against  such  men,  as  falsely  predicting 
or  announcing  the  Pareunia  (Mt  24w).  In  2  1' 21 
stress  is  laid  upon  false  teaching  of  an  antinomian 
character,  the  authors  of  which  are  called  'false 
teachers,'  but  find  their  analogy  in  the  'false 
prophets '  of  the  OT. 


gift  than    tongues  (1  Co  14),  and  the  prophet  is 
in  the  list  of  officers  associated  with  the  Apostle*. 


Literature. — Hastings'  T>B,  art.  'Prophecy  and  Prophets' 
(p.  Ill);  Bonwetseh,  hie  1'ioplwlie  in  apoet.  mid  nach-apoet. 
Zeitalter;  Harnack,  Lehrc  dee  Ztetilf,  ad  xi.  5  ;  Expositor,  v.  ii. 
[1895]  1 ;  Expos.  Times,  v.  [ls'WJ  122. 

J.  T.  L.  Macgs. 
FALSE  WITNESS.— The  prohibition  in  the  Deca- 
logue of  bearing  false  witness  was  endorsed  by 
Christ  (ov  d/evSofj.apTuprio-ei':,  Mt  19,a  11).  Originally 
it  dealt,  not  with  lying  in  general,  but  with  lying 
against  one's  neighbour,  perhaps  because  this  is  the 
most  frequent  form  of  falsehood  (see  Dale,  Ten 
Commandments,  p.  208) :  Was  it  merely  for  brevity 
that  the  limiting  clause  was  dropped  by  Christ? 
or  did  it  not  rather  imply  a  broadening  and 
deepening  of  the  commandment  ?  Like  other  sins, 
tf/euSopapTvpiai  come  from  the  heart  (Mt  15^). 

At  the  preliminary  investigation  before  Caiaphas, 
the  chief  priests  and  the  whole  council  sought 
{etfTovv)  false  witness  on  which  such  a  capital 
charge  might  be  based  as  would  demand  Pilate  s 
attention  (Mt  26s",  Mk  145i) ;  lis  pi"  e/cei"oiT  «6*ei 
fiapropiav,  ws  oe  Tr/  dXvdeia  \p(i>5opapTvplai>  (Euthym. 
Zi".);  but  the  Evangelists  seem  to  mean  more  than 
this.  '  Hie  (ej-iji-oi^)  ilia  falsorum  testium  exorta 
copia'  (Bengel ).  While  nominally  judges,  they  were 
really  prosecutors,  as  they  showed  .by  disregarding 
the  rule  that  witnesses  for  the  defence  should  hrst 
be  called  (see  Westcott  on  Jn  18=').  Though  many 
false  witnesses  came  (Mt  26™)  and  bore  false  wit- 
ness (Mk  14s"),  yet  their  witness  agreed  not  together 
(fam  al  paprvplai  oil*  t,a<ui,  ib. ),  i.e.  they  were  not  con- 
sistent with  each  other,  since  it  was  necessary  that 
two  at  least  should  agree  (Dt  IT),  and  witnesses 
were  examined  separately,  not  in  the  presence  ot 
cacli  other  (see  Edersheim,  Jesus  the  Messiah,  n. 
560).  Some  (Erasmus,  Grot,  etc.)  take  Sroi  in  the 
sense  of  '  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  equal  to  the 
demand  for  weighty  evidence,  and  justifying  con- 
demnation.' The  parallel  words  in  Mt  2b*"'  lend 
some  support  ('sought  false  witness  against  Jesus 
that  they  might  put  him  to  death ;  and  they  found 
it  not,  though  many  false  witnesses  came  ) ;  but  it 
is  a  strong  objection  that  oiiSe  oOtuj  far/  is  used 
of  the  witness  of  those  who  perverted  His  words 
concerning  the  temple  (Mk  14»),  which  constituted 
a  very  grave  charge;  cf.  Ac  61J"  (cf.  Expositors 

0, /:  Testament  on  Mk  14s"). 

Even  the  spies  who  constantly  laid  wait  for  Him 
had  caught  up  nothing  to  serve  their  purpose  ;  but 
at  last  two  false  witnesses  (Mt  26»;  t„.«,  Mk  14") 
came,  who  perverted  certain  words  spoken  at  the 
beginning  of  His  ministry  (Jn  2'») ;  but  their  testi- 
mony also  was  not  far,.  Taking  the  meaning  as 
'  did'  not  agree  together,-  the  difference  may  per- 
haps be  traced  in  Mt.  (Siivapui  toToXiwai)  and,  .Mk. 
Uyii  Kara\iiaa) ;  certainly  the  perversion  is  evident, 
since  they  ascribed  to  Him  that  destruction  winch 
He  ascriWd  to  the  Jews.     It  has  been   inferred 
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from  Mt  27G3  that  the  rulers  knew  the  true  mean- 
in"  •  but  perhaps  this  is  better  referred  to  a  know- 
ledge of  ChristVs  words  in  Mk  831  etc.  This  false 
witness  might  have  sufficed  ;  no  other  charge  could 
be  so  effective  before  the  Roman  Procurator  .as 
that  of  being  a  fanatical  seducer  of  the  ignorant 
populace,  who  might  lead  them  on  to  wild  tumul- 
tuous acts  ;  while  the  claim  that  He  would,  or  was 
able  to,  rebuild  the  temple  within  three  days 
might  be  made  to  imply  Divine  or  magical  pre- 
tensions (see  Edersheim,  op.  fit.  ii.  559);  but  it  also 
broke  down  (otiSt  oVtws  taij  i>  i]  fiapzvpia  aurwv),  cf. 
Ps271335n. 

On  the  law  concerning  false  witness  see  Hastings 
DBiv.  351a  ;  Edersheim,  op.  cit.  ii.  558.  Witnesses 
who  contradicted  each  other  were  not  considered 
in  Rabbinic  law  as  false  witnesses  in  the  sense  of 
being  punishable.  The  Sadducees  were  less  severe 
than  the  Pharisees  in  the  interpretation  of  Dt  1916f ; 
they  held  that  the  punishment  should  be  inflicted 
only  if  the  falsely  accused  had  been  punished, 
whereas  the  Pharisees  demanded  punishment  if  the 
sentence  had  been  pronounced,  whether  it  was 
executed  or  not. 

Literature.— Besides  the  works  cited  above,  ref.  may  he 
made  to  Taylor  Innes,  Trial  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  Rosadi,  Trial 
of  Jesus,  ad  loc. ;  Schurer,  IIJP  u.  i.  194 ;  Expositor,  i.  xii. 
[1880]  276 1.  W.  H.  DUNDAS. 

FAME. — This  term  has  had  three  meanings,— 
rumour,  reputation,  and  posthumous  renown.  The 
last  is  modern  ;  the  Elizabethan  usage  lies  between, 
or  may  include,  the  other  two.  Bacon,  who  left  a 
Fragment  on  the  subject,  and  who  loved  to  quote 
the  mythological  idea  of  Fame  as  the  daughter  of 
the  angry  Earth  and  the  sister  of  the  warring 
Giants,  understood  by  the  term  disturbing  Rumour 
—a  thing  dangerous  to  governments.  Milton,  who 
in  an  early  poem  [Lycidas,  70 ff.)  described  'the 
last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,'  in  a  late  poem 
analyzed  the  temptation  to  seek  fame  or  glory,  and 
poured  scorn  on  human  judgments  (Par.  Reg.  iii. 
21-151).  In  the  Gospels  the  meaning  is  simpler. 
The  term  describes  the  spreading  talk  of  the 
admiring  multitudes.  It  is  a  thing  unsought,  but 
unrestrainable,  and  in  no  small  degree  disquieting 
to  the  authorities. 

We  are  told  that  early  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
ii  fame  of  Him  went  through  Galilee  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  including  Syria  (Mt  4W,  Lk  414). 
Special  occasions  were  the  restoration  of  a  demoniac 
(Mk  Is*,  Lk  4s7)  and  the  cleansing  of  a  leper  (Lk515 
cf.  Mk  I«).  The  First  Gospel  uses  the  term  also 
in  connexion  with  the  restoring  of  Jairus'  daughter 
and  the  giving  of  sight  to  two  blind  men  (Mt  {F- 31). 
And,  finally,  this  Gospel  tells  us  that  the  fame 
of  Jesus  affected  Herod  (Mt  H1  RV  'report'  cf 
Mk  6»  Lk  97}.  i       •       - 

An  examination  of  the  Greek  text  shows  that 
in  no  two  parallel  passages  is  the  same  term  used. 
The  term  of  the  first  two  Gospels  (except  in  Mt 
9  )  is  cUojj  (lit.  '  hearing J ;  RV  '  report '),  used  also 
for  'rumours'  in  the  escliatological  discourse  (Mt 
•_4  ■  M  k  137).  St.  Luke,  however,  eschews  this  word, 
and  m  Ins  three  passages  uses  three  others  :  &i,m 
it.  speech  ;  RV  ■  fame/  Lk  4",  so  Mt  9) ;  feos 
lit.  sound' ;  RV  'report,'  Lk  4") ;  and  \byos  (lit. 
discourse  ;  KV 'report,' Lk  515).  And  elsewhere 
each  Evangelist  uses  periphrasis.  Thus  we  may 
conclude  that  the  idea  expressed  by  these  terms 
was  ot  an  indefinite  character.  It  included,  in 
\  aiying  degrees,  such  elements  as  curiosity,  attrac- 
tion, wonder,  faith,  worship 

miL'T  ^rag6Sj  taken  alonS  with  fliers  that 

f\?r^  iMti^Xprefs  adlllirat>°n  or  astonishment 

mimr  1    1?tVor.thatrelatetheconco,1™eaiidfol. 

dnrn.?Him  iU  udes<1VIk37'a6MM  l°46>'  show  that 
during  His  whole  public  ministry  the  acts  of  Jesus 


arrested  the  gaze  of  men.  Not  only  in  Galilee, 
but  in  all  the  provinces  of  Palestine,  and  in  cities 
of  Syria,  men  talked  and  speculated  regarding  a 
new  Figure  that  was  in  their  midst.  A  few  who 
cherished  sacred  tradition  believed  that  the  Messiah 
had  come  (Jn  1«>*  V°,  Mt  16*  219).  Others  less 
instructed  talked  wildly  as  if  Elijah  had  descended, 
or  the  Baptist  had  risen  (Mk  6U-JS,  Mt  1613"),  or 
some  prophet  of  local  tradition  or  expectation  had 
appeared  ( Jn  74°,  Mt  2111).  Doubtless  the  multitudes 
that  hung  around  Him  were  very  mixed  crowds. 
Vanity  and  selfishness  mingled  with  their  motives. 
They  loved  display.  They  desired  a  succession  of 
palpable  benefits.  Some  had  political  aims  or 
ambitions.  The  majority  failed  to  appreciate  the 
renunciation  and  pure  spirituality  of  the  Teacher. 
And  few  were  able  to  sustain  the  devotion  of  their 
higher  moments.  To  Jesus  it  was  often  a  relief  to 
find  a  place  of  solitude  for  meditation  and  prayer. 
Yet  He  acknowledged  the  true  instinct  of  the  un- 
tutored worshipper  (Mt  2110).  And  it  is  to  the 
honour  of  human  nature  to  remember  that  the 
common  people  heard  Him  gladly  (Mk  1237),  and 
that  not  the  nation  at  large,  but  the  constituted 
authorities  and  their  tools— a  suspicious  officialism, 
a  proud  and  jealous  priesthood — rejected  the  true 
Leader  and  Lord  of  men,  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop 
of  souls.  See,  further,  artt.  Ambition  and  Glory. 
R.  Scott. 
FAMILY. — 1.  Membership.—  Jewish  family  life, 
while  having  many  points  in  common  with  that  of 
the  Gentiles,  was,  marked  by  a  higher  standard  of 

Surity,  the  avoidance  of  infanticide,  and  the  con- 
emnation  of  the  selfish  cruelty  that  in  human 
sacrifice  gave  the  fruit  of  the  body  for  the  sin  of 
the  soul  (Mic  67).  The  father  was  the  head  of  the 
house,  exercising  restrictive  authority  over  the 
wife,  having  complete  disposal  of  the  children, 
and  giving  his  name  to  the  family  inheritance. 
Although  living  for  years  in  another  locality,  he 
was  regarded  and  registered  as  belonging  to  the 
place  of  his  ancestral  origin  (Lk  2*). 

The  wife,  as  being  legally  the  purchased  posses- 
sion of  her  husband,  was  under  his  law, — the  be-Cdah 
to  her  ba'al,  or  rightful  possessor.  Hence  the  land 
of  Israel  could  be  called  the  btffla.h  of  Jehovah 
(IS624).  Betrothal  (Mt  l18),  as  a  covenant,  was  equi- 
valent to  marriage  ;  it  prevented  the  woman  from 
being  married  to  any  other  man  until  she  had 
received  a  writing  of  divorce.  Among  the  duties 
of  the  wife,  apart  from  the  maternal  charge  of  the 
family,  was  the  daily  preparation  of  the  bread 
(Mt2441),  and  the  carrying  of  water  from  the  village 
fountain  (Jn  47).  The  desire  for  male  children 
was  universal  (Jn  1621),  as  these  preserved  the 
name  and  upheld  the  interests  and  rights  of  the 
family,  and  in  due  time  enlarged  its  circle  by 
bringing  in  daughters  from  other  households.  The 
pre-eminence  of  the  father  carried  with  it  a  corre- 
sponding responsibility  of  watching  over  the  life 
and  honour,  the  rights  and  welfare  of  his  family. 
See  artt.  DIVORCE,  MARRIAGE. 

2.  References  to  the  family.— It  was  out  of  such 
relationships  that  Christ  drew  examples  that  were 
familiar  to  all,  when  He  spoke  of  fathers  who  knew 
how  to  give  good  gifts  to  their  children  (Lk  ll13), 
of  sons  who  obeyed  or  disobeyed  the  father's 
command  (Mt  2138) ;  and  when,  beyond  the  attach- 
ments of  unselfish  devotion  fostered  by  the  sacred 
institutions  of  the  family,  He  set  the  higher  claim 
of  what  was  due  to  Himself  from  His  disciples 
(Mt  1037).  The  Lord's  Prayer  was  a  transfiguration 
of  the  family  relationships.  . 

3.  Religion  in  the  family.—  It  was  especially  in 
the  superiority  of  its  religious  training  that  the 
Jewish  home  differed  from  the  family  life  of  the 
Gentiles.    See  artt.  Boyhood,  Childhood. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 
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1.  Jesus  as  the  member  of  a  family 

2.  Teaching  of  Jesus  on  the  family ' 

(a)  Marriage. 

(b)  Position  of  women. 

(c)  Filial  obedience. 

(d)  The  family  and  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

1.  Whatever  be  the  force  of  the  phrase  '  the 
brethren  of  the  Lord  (see  article  s.v, ),  it  is  evident 
that  Jesus  took  His  place  as  a  member  of  a  human 
family  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Such  was 
the  impression  of  His  fellow-townsmen  who  saw 
Him  in  His  daily  life.  The  reticence  of  the  Gospels 
about  the  childhood  of  Christ  is  in  itself  an  indica- 
tion that  there  was  nothing  which  s,.  dill'ered  from 
the  ordinary  family  life  of  a  Jewish  household  as 
to  create  a  special  tradition  about  His  early  years 
It  was  not  till  a  later  age  had  forgotten  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  the  Lord  identified  Himself 
with  human  conditions  that  there  appeared  the 
painful  attempts  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  to 
break  the  silence  of  their  Canonical  prototypes. 
In  the  one  authentic  account  of  any  event  in  the 
boyhood  of  Jesus  (Lk  2"-5'>,  received  perhaps  from 
the  Virgin  herself  (see  Ramsay,  Mutt  Christ  born 
at  Bethlehem?  eh.  iv.),  He  is  seen  to  be  as  others 
'  among  their  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance. '  For  the 
rest  we  only  know  that  '  the  moral  perfections  of 
God  were  being  translated  into  those  unosten- 
tatious virtues  which  constitute  the  dignity  and 
the  happiness  of  a  human  home'  (Dale,  La  us  of 
Christ  for  Common  Life,  xi.). 

When  we  eome  to  the  history  of  the  Ministry, 
two  stages  can  be  discerned  in  the  change  which 
came  over  the  relations  between  Jesus  and  His 
earthly  kinsfolk.  (1)  The  calling  of  the  first  dis- 
ciples, nan-ated  in  Jn  1,  did  not  lead  at  once  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Lord  from  El  is  family.  His 
mother  was  present  with  Him  at  the  marriage  at 
Cana,  and  after  that  event  He  went  down  with  her 
and  His  brethren  to  Capernaum  and  made  a  short 
stay  there  (Jn  2'2,  cf.  Mt  413"16).  (2)  But  when  the 
Apostolic  band  was  complete  and  the  work  of 
training  them  began  in  earnest,  then  He  sub- 
ordinated the  claims  of  His  family  to  the  higher 
claims  of  His  mission,  and  no  longer  lived  con- 
tinually in  the  home  of  His  youth.  Immediately 
after  trie  final  choice  of  the  Twelve  occurred  the 
incident  near  Capernaum,  when  those  from  His 
house  (oi  vap  aiVoO)  went  out  to  stop  Him  from 
preaching,  under  the  impression  that  He  was  mad ; 
shortly  afterwards  His  mother  and  His  brethren 
try  to  call  Him  away,  apparently  for  \  similar 
reason  (Mk  321).  From  this  it  may  be  gathered 
that  they  were  now  living  at  Capernaum.  From 
Mk  63  it  has  been  mistakenly  concluded  that  they 
were  still  living  at  Nazareth,  but  the  verse  plainly 
draws  a  distinction  between  them  and  His  sisters 
(named,  ace.  to  Epiphan.  Htsr.  lxxviii.  9,  Salome 
and  Mary),  who,  either  because  they  were  married, 
or  for  some  other  reason,  had  settled  down  in  then- 
native  town.  Some  have  supposed  that  when  the 
Lord  left  His  family  He  dwelt  in  a  house  of  His 
own  in  Capernaum.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
it  is  true,  speaks  in  a  vague  way  of  'the  house' 
(910-38  13i.3«  I725)t  but  a  comparison  of,  e.g.,  910 
with  the  corresponding  passage  in  Lk  5s9  shows 
that  it  is  not  a  house  of  Jesus  which  is  meant. 
After  leaving  the  family  home,  when  He  entered 
into  a  city.  He  depended  on  the  hospitality  of  His 
friends.  It  was  this  literal  homelessness  which 
drew  from  Him  the  saying  recorded  in  Mt  820  II  Lk 
9s8 ;  for  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  these  words,  with 
Augustine  and  others,  a  figurative  sense.  It  is  not 
possible  to  discover  the  precise  moment  at  which 
they  were  uttered,  as  the  two  Evangelists  give 
them  in  different  connexions,  but  they  must  belong 
to  the  period  when  the  total  failure  of  His  kindred 
to  understand  His  mission  had  made  it  impossible  I 
vol.  4.— 37 
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for  Him  to  dwell  with  them  any  longer  The 
position  given  to  them  bv  St  1  nlo  il  fu 
probably  According  to  him,  they  w-e  ronounS 
(tr.  Lk  !)  ).  Now  m  Jn  71-7  the  Lord^  .  bretl*?T 
are  found  arguing  with  Him  as  if  He  still  Wl 
with  then,  The  incident  there  allude,  to  took 
place  just  before  the  Feast  of  Tabernac  es  in  th, 
second  year  of  the  Ministry.  From  ths  we  may 
accept  the  conclusion  suy-ested  hv  Si  l  ,,T  ^ 
order  that  the  Lord's  honle  was  dscd  against 
Him  towards  the  end  of  the  Ministry,  rathe?  tin 
near  its  beginning,  as  the  position  given  to  the 
saying  in  St.  Matthew  might  imply/5  Perhaps  it 
is  not  without  significance  tTiat  in  ll.l  next  elnfpter 
of  St.  Luke  is  introduced  another  home,  that  of 
Lazarus  and  his  sisters  at  Bethany,  in  which  the 
Lord  was  an  honoured  guest. 

The  reconciliation  which  the  Lord's  Passion  won 
tor  all  mankind  was  first  reflected  among  His  own 
kinsmen  after  the  flesh.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
His  mother  had  ever  been  parted  from  Him  in 
any  absolute  sense,  and  after  His  resurrection  His 
brethren  also  cast  in  their  lot  with  those  who 
believed  in  Him.  According  to  the  tradition 
which  St.  Paul  received,  the  Lord  Himself  ap- 
peared to  James  (1  Co  157).  This  moment  was 
probably  but  the  last  in  a  series  during  which  the 
surrender  to  the  claims  of  Jesus  had  been  steadily 
replacing  previous  unbelief.  Such  at  least  was 
the  interpretation  of  later  days,  when  the  story 
was  told  that  beneath  the  Cross  (or  even  at  the 
Last  Supper,  ace.  to  the  version  of  Jerome,  <k  Vir. 
Wits.,  quoting  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews)  James 
swore  that  he  would  neither  eat  bread  nor  drink 
wine  till  the  Lord  rose  from  the  dead.  With  his 
conversion  came  that  of  the  other  brethren,  and 
they  with  the  Virgin  are  found  at  the  opening 
of  the  Acts  (I14)  among  those  who  were  waiting 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  the  Spirit. 
Thus  the  earthly  family  of  Christ  fittingly  finds 
its  place  in  the  foundations  of  His  spiritual  family. 

2.  In  the  teaching  of  Christ,  although  the  word 
'family'  does  not  occur,  yet  the  institution  is 
everywhere  presupposed  and  its  laws  emphasized, 
as  it  is  also  connected  with  the  first  miracle  re- 
corded in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  (a)  The  pivot  on 
which  family  life  turns  is  marriage,  and  tins  sub- 
ject holds  a  unique  place  in  the  teaching  of  Christ. 
On  all  other  social  topics  He  left  no  particular 
detailed  instructions,  but  only  general  rules.  On 
marriage  His  words  are  distinct  and  afford  specific 
guidance  about  details.  He  lays  it  down  that 
monogamy  is  not  the  result  of  any  code  of  law,  but 
a  primal  fact  instituted  '  in  the  beginning '  (Mt  It8). 
True  marriage  rests  ultimately  upon  a  spiritual 
basis,  the  physical  aspect  is  but  an  accident. 
This  is  implied  in  the  answer  to  the  Sadducees 
(Mk  1218"27).  Tso  human  law,  not  even  though  it 
have  the  sanction  of  the  name  of  Moses,  can  alter 
this.  The  possibility  of  ground  for  divorce  is  con- 
fined to  the  case  of  one  offence  (or  even  abolished 
altogether,  if  we  regard  the  exceptive  clauses  in 
Mt  199and  532as  later  glosses  on  the  Lord's  words  ; 
see  Wright,  Synopsis  of  Gospels,  on  Mk  1010,  and 
cf.  artt.  Adultery,  Divorce,  and  Marriage). 

(b)  The  attitude  of  Jesus  towards  marriage  was 
necessarily  reflected  in  His  treatment  of  women. 
In  spite  oi  all  that  can  be  urged  to  the  contrary, 
it  is  clear  that  contemporary  Judaism  assigned  to 
women  a  position  far  inferior  to  that  of  men.  The 
tendency  was  rather  to  fall  away  from  than  to 
advance  upon  the  standpoint  of  the  OT.  There 
woman  is  often  found  in  a  prominent  and  honour- 
able place  (e.g.  Miriam,  Nu  123 ;  Deborah,  Jg  <!4 ; 
Bathsneba,  1K1),  but  the  days  were  now  approai  h- 
ing  when  it  could  be  said  that  he  who  talked  with 
a  woman  was  qualifying  for  Gehenna  (Pir/cc  Aboth, 
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ed  Taylor  p.  29),  an  expression  in  which  Judaism 
contrasted  unfavourably  even  with  the  low  estimate 
of  women  current  among  the  Greeks  (cf.  Anstotle, 
Poetics,  15  ;  Nic.  Eth.  vii.  7).  In  the  treatment 
which  Christ  accorded  to  women  is  found  the  very 
antithesis  of  this  harshness.  This  is  sometimes 
(e  q  Jn  2*)  obscured  in  the  EV  by  the  employment 
of" « woman'  as  a  rendering  of  yvpat,  a  translation 
which  is  far  from  reproducing  the  respectful  tone 
of  the  Greek.  Jesus  readily  accepted  the  help  of 
women,  an  aspect  of  the  Ministry  on  which  St. 
Luke  seems  to  desire  to  lay  special  stress  (ci. 
Plummer,  Internat.  Crit.  Com.  on  '  St.  ^«ke, 
Introd.  p.  xlii).  He  gave  them  equal  rights  with 
their  husbands,  implying  that  as  far  as  divorce 
was  lawful  at  all,  a  wife  might  put  away  a  hus- 
band as  much  as  a  husband  a  wife,  a  doctrine 
tolerated  rather  than  accepted  by  His  countrymen. 
A  like  care  to  secure  justice  for  women  appears  in 
the  narrative  preserved  in  Jn  81"11.  This  story, 
whether  Apostolic  or  not,  certainly  reflects  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  by  inferring  that  in  such  moral 
downfalls  the  crime  is  not  always  to  be  imputed 
to  the  woman  alone. 

(c)  In  another  region  of  family  ethics— the  sphere 
of  filial  duty— out  Lord  again  attacked  contem- 
porary Jewish  conventions.  Nominally,  filial  obedi- 
ence was  exalted  to  a  high  place  by  the  teachers 
of  the  day,  but  in  practice  it  might  be  reduced  to 
a  mere  shadow  by  such  vows  as  those  alluded  to 
in  Mk  7".  By  sweeping  away  the  sophistries  with 
which  these  vows  were  defended,  Jesus  made 
parental  claims  absolute  and  inviolable. 

(d)  The  family  and  the  Kingdom  of  God.— -Not 
only  is  life  in  a  family  the  normal  life  of  a  disciple, 
as  pictured  in  the  Gospels,  but  the  family  supplies 
the  analogy  by  which  men  are  led  to  the  better 
understanding  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  In  the 
First  Gospel  especially  we  constantly  see  on  the 
throne  of  the  Kingdom  the  '  Father  who  is  in 
the  heavens,'  while  the  ideal  of  the  citizens  is  to 
be  His  true  'sons.'  This  aspect  of  the  Kingdom 
is  made  familiar  to  all  Christians  by  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  In  its  clauses  are  represented  successively 
all  the  integral  elements  in  the  relations  of  a 
father  to  his  children,  the  reverence  and  obedience 
which  he  expects  from  them,  the  support,  for- 
bearance, and  protection  which  he  extends  to 
them  (cf.  Robinson,  Church  Catechism  Explained, 
ch.  ii.).  The  exclusion  from  the  Kingdom,  which 
results  when  they  are  lost,  is  exhibited  in  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 

This  fundamental  conception  erects  an  insuperable  barrier 
between  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  those  varieties  of  Socialism 
which  aim  at  the  abolition  of  the  traditional  form  of  the  family, 
which  rests  on  the  assumption  that  marriage  is  a  life-long 
obligation.  'An  association  terminable  at  the  will  of  either 
party '  (Morris  and  13ax,  Socialism)  ia  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  Gospel  doctrine.  Christian  Socialism,  if  it  is  to  be  true  to 
the  will  of  Christ,  must  work  for  the  removal,  not  of  the  family, 
but  of  those  forces  which  are  injurious  to  its  perfect  develop- 
ment. But  this  does  not  make  it  impossible  for  circumstances 
to  arise  in  the  lives  of  particular  individuals  which  demand  the 
postponement  of  family  claims  to  those  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

\  l£imp21ld«m  Mk  1028fr  that  the  ^elve  had  put  the  following 
of  Christ  before  the  claims  of  home,  and  the  reply  which  the 
reminder  of  this  drew  from  Jesus  makes  it  clear  that  the  Chris- 
tian must  not  draw  back  even  from  this  if  his  own  special  call 
requires  it  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  First  and  Second  Gospels 
seem  to  shrink  from  including  the  wife  among  the  objects 
E«!r  a*  J°  ht  ^en°u^,;e<,,  h»t  both  in  the  parallel  passage 
tT^  eIlewJier?  St  Lute  insei*9  this  also  (of.  Mt  1& with 
anv  H«™  1  d,!s^P,e  ,s  to  *h»te'  domestic  claims  if  there  is 
™m^ffP  thalthe^  may  lessen  the  reality  of  his  service,  as 
h?,?„iJ;?  RfS8w£en  not  omyhi*ve  we  family  and  friendship, 
SiinS  J  ■  have  "s  (Martensen).  But  such  a  conflict  of 
hl7t,?'a^  m  fthe  e>"es  of  Christ  on'.V  when  devotion  to 
thP  hiA«-  ?llp  „  V  *  man  cannot  combine  surrender  to 
S  ™1  S  °f  the  OJT*  wit"  the  love  of  a  wife,  then  he  is  right 
Ifon  wh IX Tmd  <Mt  19  >"  Thi9  is  !ar  from  the  exAfflrera- 
rt^S^^ypanJTconcilablediffere,lce  between  the  love 
rwo  anZr  n  M  *  °  ^  ln  the  Iife  0f  Christ  Himself  the 
n"t  thir  nf  lS  "^t  proportions.     For  the  correct  view  is 

,?1,,™  „? f  Tertul ban,  who  saw  in  such  passages  as  Lk  8192'  a 

ensure  of  the  mother  and  brethren  of  Jesus  for  their  anxiety 


about  Him  (adv.  Marc.  iv.  19;  de  Came  Christi,  vii.),  but 
rather  that  of  Bengel :  '  Non  spernit  mat  rem,  sed  anteponit 
Patrem,' 

Literature. — Westcott,  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity;  Pea- 
body,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Social  Problem,  ch.  iii. ;  Shatter 
Mathews,  The  Social  Teaching  of  Jesus,  ch.  iv. ;  Gore,  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  pp.  68-7a  (for  the  teaching  on  marriage^  ■ 
Harnack,  What  is  Christianity  )  Lect.  v.  (Eng.  tr.) ;  Stalker' 
Imago  Christi,  ch.  ii.  Qm  T\  DlMONT.     ' 

FAMINE.— Though  the  general  fertility  of  Pale- 
stine is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Bible,  yet  the 
country  was,  as  we  know,  by  no  means  free  from 
the  danger  of  famine,  whether  brought  about  by 
drought  or  by  the  devastations  of  locusts  and  other 
pests,  or  by  the  destructive  hand  of  man.  Our 
Lord  refers  to  the  familiar  instance  of  famine  in 
the  days  of  Elijah  (Lk  4B01-).  In  order  to  illustrate 
the  truth  that  no  prophet  is  best  received  in  his 
own  country,  He  reminds  His  hearers  that  Elijah 
was  at  that  time  sent  not  to  one  of  the  many 
widows  in  Israel,  but  to  the  widow  of  Sarepta  in 
the  territory  of  Sidon. 

In  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  it  was  '  a 
mighty  famine'  (Xi/xos  ItrxvpA)  ni  the  land  of  his 
distant  exile  that  helped  to  bring  the  wanderer 
to  his  senses  (Lk  1514).  He  had  squandered  all  his 
patrimony  by  the  time  it  arose,  and  in  his  distress 
he  had  to  seek  a  living  by  feeding  swine.  Even 
thus,  food  was  so  scarce  with  him  that  '  lie  would 
fain  have  been  filled  with  the  husks  that  the  swine 
did  eat.' 

Lastly,  in  the  eschatological  discourses  of  our 
Lord  recorded  by  the  Synoptists  (Mt  247,  Mk  13*, 
Lk  21"),  '  famines  in  divers  places'  are  included 
among  the  signs  of  the  end.  In  St.  Luke's  account 
they  are  joined  with  pestilences,  and  in  all  three 
accounts  with  earthquakes.  This  portion  of  the 
prophecy  at  all  events  seems  clearly  to  refer  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  approaching  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus  (A.D.  70),  and  only  in  a  second- 
ary sense,  if  at  all,  to  the  final  end  of  all  things. 
Josephus  (BJ  V.  and  VI.)  again  and  again  tells 
us  that  famine  and  pestilence  were  the  terrible 
accompaniments  of  the  city  being  taken  by  the 
Roman  army  ;  and  these  were  no  doubt  in  great 
measure  due  to  its  crowded  state  on  account  of 
the  many  pilgrims  who  had  come  up  to  keep  the 
Passover.  C.  L.  Feltoe. 

FAN. — The  fan  (rn7o  mizreh,  the  vt&ov  of  Mt 
313  and  Lk  317)  wasan  implement  used  in  the 
winnowing  of  grain  (Is  3034  [where  it  is  mentioned 
along  with  the  nrjl  rahath,  EV  '  shovel ']).  It  was 
either  a  wooden  shovel  (Hastings'  DB  i.  51" ; 
Smith,  DB  i.  31  ;  van  Lennep,  Bible  Lands,  p.  83) 
or  a  pitchfork  (Hastings'  DB  iv.  509*  ;  Encj/c. 
Bibl.  i.  84  ;  Mackie,  Bible  Manners  and  Customs, 
p.  42).  The  balance  of  probability  is  in  favour  of 
the  latter. 

We  get  no  help  from  LXX  and  Vulgate.  LXX 
omits  the  word  ;  the  Vulg.  renders  by  ventilabrum, 
which  was,  according  to  some,  a  shovel  (Ramsay, 
Roman  Antiquities,  p.  482),  and,  according  to 
others,  a  fork  (Smith,  Lat.-Eng.  Diet.  s.v.).  Fash, 
has  raphsho',  which  means  'shovel.'  There  is, 
however,  the  significant  fact  that  down  to  the 
present  day  two  winnowing  implements  are  used 
in  Palestine  which  bear  practically  the  same  names 
as  those  which  occur  in  Is  30M.  These  are  the 
midra  and  the  raht,  and  there  is  no  substantial 
reason  for  doubting  that  they  correspond  respec- 
tively to  the  mizreh  and  the  rahath.  The  midra, 
which  we  accordingly  identify  with  the  fan  or 
Scripture,  is  a  simple  wooden  fork  about  six .  ieei 
long.  It  has  from  five  to  seven  prongs,  which  are 
set  in  separately  and  bound  together  witn  a 
wrapping  of  fresh  hide.  The  natural  shrinkage  oi 
|  the  hide  renders  it  a  very  effective  ligature,  ine 
1  raht  is  a  wooden  shovel  about  five  feet  in  length. 
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The  winnowing  of  the  mixed  mass  of  grain, 
chart",  and  short  straw  produced  by  threshing  is 
begun  by  tossing  it  into  the  air  with  the  midrd. 
This  process  frees  most  of  the  chatf  and  straw, 
which  are  carried  away  by  the  wind  (see  Agricul- 
ture, p.  40),  but  a  good  deal  still  remains  mingled 
with  the  pile  of  grain.  A  second  winnowing  is 
therefore  needed,  and  for  this  the  raht  is  used 
See  also  Chaff. 

Literature.—  Oh  the  meaning  of  Christ's  winnowinc-fan  see 
Seeley,  Kece-Hwno,  ch.  vi.  liUGlI  UUNUAN. 

FARM.— See  Agriculture,  and  Husbandry. 
FARTHING.— See  Money. 

FASTING.— In  the  time  of  Christ,  fasting  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  prominent  characteristic  of 
Jewish  piety.  The  fasts  Mere  botli  public  and 
private.  Of  public  fasts  only  one  in  the  year  was 
ordained  by  the  law  of  Muses,  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment; in  Ac  27'J  it  is  called  simply  'the  fast' 
(cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  iv.  3;  Philo,  Vit.  Mas.  ii.  4  ; 
Schiirer,  HJP  I.  i.  322).  The  four  annual  fasts, 
established  in  memory  of  national  calamities  and 
referred  to  by  Zechariah  (Sly),  had  fallen  into 
desuetude,  and  were  not  revived  until  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  liomans.  The 
late  'fast  of  Esther,'  on  the  13th  of  Adar  {Est  931, 
cf.  4J- 1G),  was  not  at  this  time  observed.  But  occa- 
sional public  fasts  were  ordered  from  time  to  time 
during  seasons  of  drought  and  public  calamity. 
They  were  held  on  the  second  and  fifth  days  of  the 
week, —Monday  and  Thursday,  —  because  Moses 
was  believed  to  have  gqpe  up  Mt.  Sinai  on  a  Thurs- 
day and  to  have  returned  on  a  Monday.  They 
always  began  on  the  second  day,  so  that  a  tliree 
days  fast  would  fall  on  the  second,  fifth,  and  second 
— Monday,  Thursday,  Monday  (see  Didachc,  viii.  ; 
Const,  A -post.  vii.  23 ;  Epiphan.  JJccr.  xvi.  1). 
Apart  from  these  public  occasions,  however,  many 
individuals  were  in  the  habit  of  imposing  extra 
fasts  upon  themselves  {Lk  2s7,  cf.  Jth  Sa) ;  and  some, 
particularly  among  the  Pharisees,  fasted  on  Mon- 
days and  Thursdays  all  the  year  round  (Lk  181- ; 
Lightfoot  and  Wetstein,  ad  /<«■.).  Religious  teach- 
ers, moreover,  were  apparently  accustomed  to  lay 
down  rules  about  fasting  for  the  guidance  of  their 
disciples  (Mk  218,  Mt  914,  Lk  53=).  The  'frequent 
fasts  of  the  Jews  are  alluded  to  by  Tacitus  (Hist. 
v.  4) ;  and  Josephus,  speaking  of  the  spread  of 
Jewish  customs  among  the  Gentile  cities,  men- 
tions fasting  (c.  Apion.  ii.  40  ;  cf.  Tcrt.  ad  Nat. 
i.  13).  Among  the  Romans  a  mistaken  idea 
seems  to  have  been  current  that  the  Jews  fasted 
on  the  Sabbath  (Sueton.  A  ufj.  76). 

The  manner  of  fasting  differed  according  to  the 
degree  of  strictness  of  the  fast.  Thus,  on  less 
strict  fasts,  while  abstinence  from  food  and  drink 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  was  enjoined,  washing  and 
anointing  were  still  permitted.  The  strictest  fast, 
however,  lasted  from  one  sunset  till  after  the  next, 
when  the  stars  appeared  ;  and  during  these  hours 
not  only  food  and  drink,  but  washing,  anointing, 
and  every  kind  of  agreeable  transaction,  even 
salutations,  were  prohibited  (Schiirer,  II.  ii.  119; 
Edersheim,  Life  and  Times,  i.  p.  663,  Temple, 
Pp.  297-300).  Fasting  was  generally  practised  in 
an  ostentatious  manner;  on  this  point  the  testi- 
mony of  Mt  618  is  confirmed  by  the  Mishna. 

Passing  on  to  consider  the  attitude  of  Jesus 
towards  fasting,  we  remark  that,  while  on  the 
one  hand  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  He 
observed  the  prescribed  public  fasts,  and  while  He 
may  even  have  undertaken  a  voluntary  fast  of 
forty  days  at  the  commencement  of  His  ministry 
(Mt42;  but  see  art.  Asceticism),  yet,  on  the 
other  hand;,  it  is  evident  that  neither  by  practice 


nor  by  precept  did  He  lay  any  stress  on  this  form 
of  devotion.  His  ordinary  mode  of  life  w«  so  un 
ascetic  as  to  bring  on  Hun  the  reproach  of  beinsr 
a  gluttonous  man  and  a  wine-bibber'  (Mt  W» 
Lk j  ).  In  His  teaching  He  directly  alluded  to 
fasting  only  twice.     1  he  passages  are  as  follow  : 

(a)  Mt  61U-".  Here  voluntary  fasting  is  presup- 
posed as  a  religious  exercise,  but  the  disciples  are 
warned  against  making  it  an  occasion  for  a  parade 
of  piety,  'ihou,  when  thou  fastest,  anoint  thy 
head,  and  wash  thy  face;  that  thou  appear  not 
unto  men  to  fast,  but  unto  thy  Father  which  is 
in  secret.'  Jesus  thus  sanctions  fasting,  but  only 
as  the  genuine  expression  of  a  devout  and  contrite 
frame  of  mind.  Its  whole  value  depends  on  the 
purity  and  sincerity  of  the  motive  with  which  it  is 
undertaken.  As  for  the  pretentious  externalism 
of  the  Pharisees,  that  has  its  own  reward. 

(b)  Mk  21*'-,  Mt  914"17,  Lk  5s3-™,  In  reply  to 
the  question  of  the  disciples  of  John  and  of  the 
Pharisees,  Jesus  deliberately  refuses  to  enjoin 
fasting  on  His  followers.  Alluding  to  a  Kabbinic 
ordinance  that  all  mourning  be  suspended  during 
the  marriage-week,  He  says  that  fasting,  which  i3 
a  sign  of  mourning,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
joy  which  '  the  children  of  the  bride-chamber ' 
experience  'wl.ile  the  bridegroom  is  with  them.' 
But  He  adds  that  the  days  of  bereavement  are 
coming,  and  then  the  outward  expression  of  sor- 
row will  be  appropriate  enough.  Here,  as  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Jesus  certainly  sanctions 
fasting  as  a  form  through  which  emotion  spon- 
taneously seeks  expression.  But  to  the  form 
itself  He  attaches  very  slight  importance.  This 
is  brought  out  clearly  in  the  succeeding  parables 
of  the  Old  Garment  and  the  Old  Wineskins.  It  is 
futile  to  graft  the  new  liberty  of  the  gospel  on  to 
the  body  of  old  observances  and  practices,  and  yet 
more  futile  to  attempt  to  force  the  whole  new 
system  within  the  ancient  moulds.  The  new 
piety  must  manifest  itself  in  new  forms  of  its  own. 
Nevertheless,  while  Jesus  seems  to  suggest  that 
the  Jewish  regulations  are  not  in  harmony  with 
the  Christian  spirit,  He  can  sympathize  with  the 
prejudice  of  conservatives  who  still  cling  tena- 
ciously to  the  custom  of  their  fathers.  'No  man 
also  having  drunk  old  wine  straightway  desireth 
new  :  for  he  saith,  The  old  is  good. 

The  allusions  to  fasting  in  Mk  929  and  Mt  17-1  are 
corruptions  of  the  text ;  for  similar  combinations 
of  prayer  and  fasting  see  To  12B,  Kir  34-6,  Lk  2:i7. 
The  second  Logion  of  the  Oxyrhynchus  fragment 
discovered  in  1897  commences  with  the  words,  Ae'7« 
'Irjaoos,  t'dc  fii]  VT)ffT€ijff7}Te  rbv  nbafiov,  od  /iij  ei>pr}Te  tt)i> 
paatXclav  tov  0coii.  Here,  however,  the  fasting 
spoken  of  is  obviously  metaphorical.  Another 
reference  to  fasting  occurs  in  the  fifth  of  the 
AV«>  Sayings  of  Jesus,  published  by  Grcnfell 
and  Hunt  in  11)04,  but  the  Logion  is  '  broken 
beyond  hope  of  recovery'  (op.  cit.  p.  18  f.). 

On   the  general    bearings  of_  this   subject    see 


art.  Asceticism. 


F.  Homes  Dudden. 


FATHER,  FATHERHOOD.— The  one  subject  on 
which  Jesus  claimed  to  have  unique  and  absolute 
knowledge  was  the  Father  (Mt  ll-7).  Yet,  in  say- 
ing this,  He  evidently  did  not  mean  that  He  knew 
all  that  God  knows.  He  confessed  or  implied 
that  His  knowledge  was  limited  (e.g.  Mk  133a,  Mt 
gui.  22) .  ana  the  very  fact  that  He  looked  up  to 
God  as  His  God  is  sufficient  evidence  that,  by 
knowledge  of  the  Father,  He  did  not  mean  com- 
prehension of  the  Infinite.  The  record  of  His  life 
and  teaching  makes  it  plain  that  His  unique 
knowledge  of  God  was  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
character  and  purpose.  This  was  the  sphere  in 
which  He  lived  and  moved  and  had  His  conscious 
being.     This  was  the  sphere  of  His  revelation. 
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In  setting  forth  Jesus'  conception  of  the  Father- 
hood of  God,  we  shall  consider  (1)  the  use  of  the 
name  '  Father ' ;  (2)  the  meaning  of  Fatherhood  ; 

(3)  the  Fatherhood  of  God  in  the  Fourth  Gospel; 

(4)  the  place  of  Fatherhood  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus ;  and  (5)  Jesus'  conception  of  God  compared 
■with  that  of  the  OT  and  of  His  contemporaries. 

1.  Use  of  the  name  '  Father'  by  Jesus.— The  first 
recorded  sentence  of  Jesus  (Lk  249),  and  that  which 
■was  probably  the  last  (Lk  234C),  both  contain  the 
name  '  Father.'  The  boy  of  twelve  felt  an  inward 
constraint  to  be  engaged  in  the  things  of  His 
Father,  and  twenty  years  later,  expiring  on  the 
cross,  it  was  into  the  hands  of  His  Father  that  He 
commended  His  spirit.  Throughout  His  ministry 
His  use  of  this  name  is  what  we  might  expect 
from  the  scene  which  St.  Luke  records  from  His 
boyhood.  '  The  child  is  father  of  the  man.'  When- 
ever the  personal  relation  between  Him  and  God 
is  involved,  Jesus  employs  no  name  but  '  Father,' 
if  we  except  a  single  passage  where  He  quotes 
from  the  22nd  Psalm  (Mk  1534).  In  each  of  the 
five  prayers  where  the  words  of  Jesus  are  given, 
He  addresses  God  as  <  Father '  (Mt  1 125"27  263S-  «  Lk 
2334- 4fi) ;  and  in  the  longest  of  these,  which  includes 
only  three  verses,  the  name  is  repeated  five  times 
(Mt  ll35"37).     When  speaking  of  God  in  the  third 

{icrson,  Jesus  refers  to  Him  once  as  'the  Great 
Cing'  (Mt  535),  and  once  as  'Lord  of  the  harvest' 
(Mt  9**) ;  but  in  almost  every  case  He  uses  the 
name  'Got'  or  the  name  'Father.'  He  never 
c::iploys  such  circumlocutions  as  '  the  Blessed 
One'  and  'Holy  One,'  and  never  uses  abstract 
designations  such  as  'Place,'  all  of  which  were 
common  in  the  synagogue.  It  is  significant  to 
compare  with  this  usage  that  of  Philo,  whose 
commonest  titles  of  "God  are  abstract  {e.g.  to  6v,  to 
6vtw  6V,  to  ttoos  a\t)0tvbv  tv,  6  &v — Drummond,  Philo 
Jttrffi:ns,  ii.  20).  The  name  by  which  Jesus  Him- 
self addressed  God  was  also  the  name  which  He 
put  on  the  lips  of  His  disciples.  It  was  their 
privilege  to  share  His  communion  with  God  (Mt 
6"  23"). 

2.  The  Mcminn  of  Fatherhood.—  What  Jesus 
meant  by  the  term  '  Father '  is  to  be  learned  both 
from  His  words  and  from  His  life.  From  His 
words  we  infer  that  He  chose  this  term  to  describe 
the  character  of  God.  Thus  He  teaches  that,  as 
it  is  the  very  nature  of  a  father  to  give  good  gifts 
to  his  children,  so  it  is  the  very  nature  of  God  to 
give  His  good  things  to  those  who  ask  Him  (Mt 
7",  Lk  ll13).  Earthly  fathers,  though  evil,  give 
to  their  children  ;  much  more  will  God  give,  who  is 
absolutely  and  unchangeably  good  (Mk  1018).  He 
is  ready  to  bestow  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  upon 
the  poor  in  spirit,  and  to  give  the  vision  of  Himself 
to  the  pure  in  heart  (Mt  53- 8) ;  that  is  to  say,  He 
gives  the  best  He  lias  to  any  who  will  receive  it. 
And  even  upon  those  who  will  not  receive  the 
best,  He  bestows  much  ;  for  He  maketh  His  sun  to 
rise  on  the  evil,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  unjust 
(Mt  j  *).  Jesus  exhorts  His  hearers  to  have  this 
spirit  in.  order  that  they  may  become  sons  of  the 
heavenly  Father  and  diare  His  perfection  (Mt 
5"-  )-  Accordingly  the  term  '  Fatherhood'  de- 
stTiiiin  what  God  is  in  Himself.  It  does  not 
cjneern  merely  or  chiefly  His  relation  to  men, 
but  it  declares  His  very  spirit,  that  which  lies 
Mnnd  all  relationships. 

The  story  of  the  Lost  Son  perfectly  interprets 
•e*n»  ennceptmn  of  Fatherhood  (Lk  15"-»).     The 


T! 
J. 

lost  son  does  not  stand  for  a  Vwt  Israelite  merely!  a 
fallen  member  of  (he  theocratic  people,  but  repre- 
sents the  sinner,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile.     For,  in 


tie  first  place,  the  parable  was  spoken  to  justify 
i;;'n>  reception  of  publicans  (Lk  15>- '),  and  pub- 
Lcans  were  rated  as  no  better  than  Gentiles  (Mt 
13   );  and,  m  t.ie  second  place,  the  conclusion  of 


Jesus  in  the  parables  of  the  Lost  Sheep  and  the  Lost 
Coin,  which  are  manifestly  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Lost  Son,  is  perfectly  general.  He  there  declares 
that  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  who 
repents  (Lk  15'- fo).  Therefore,  when  Jesus,  in  the 
story  of  the  Lost  Son,  says  that  the  father  watched 
and  longed  for  his  son's  return,  and  welcomed  him 
at  last  with  kisses  and  a  joyful  feast,  He  teaches 
that  the  Fatherhood  of  God  is  essential,  and  there- 
fore a  fact  of  universal  significance.  It  is  in  keep- 
ing with  this  when  Jesus,  addressing  the  multi- 
tudes as  well  as  His  disciples,  said  to  all  who  heard 
Him,  '  Call  no  man  your  father  on  earth :  for  one 
is  your  Father,  who  is  in  heaven '  {Mt  231, 9).  If  we 
had  more  of  tiie  addresses  of  Jesus  to  the  multi- 
tudes, we  should  probably  have  more  instances  of 
this  same  usage. 

Again,  the  very  life  of  Jesus  shows  what  He 
meant  by  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  for  He  surely 
felt  that  the  spirit  of  this  Fatherhood  was  mani- 
fested through  Him.  He  portrayed  His  own  atti- 
tude towards  the  lost  when  He  drew  the  picture  of 
the  father  and  his  lost  son.  His  brotherhood  in- 
terpreted the  spirit  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood.  But 
the  brotherhood  of  Jesus  describes  what  He  was. 
He  did  not  simulate  brotherliness.  It  was  by  the 
very  necessity  of  His  holy  and  loving  will  that  He 
was  the  friend  of  sinners.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, to  suppose  that,  in  His  thought,  the  Father- 
hood of  God  was  something  less  than  essential,  a 
figure  setting  forth  His  gracious  relationship  to 
certain  favoured  people.  As  His  own  love  flowed 
out  to  men  irrespective  of  all  merely  outward  cir- 
cumstances, and  as  He  believed  that  He  knew  the 
Father  and  was  in  harmony  with  His  will,  He 
must  have  believed  that  God  loves  men  irrespective 
of  all  outward  circumstances  ;  in  other  words,  that 
His  Fatherhood  is  essential,  and  hence  of  universal 
significance. 

It  is  true  that  Jesus  considered  Himself  sent  to  the  lost  Bheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  that  He  confined  His  labours  chiefly 
to  theiu ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  this  was  solely  a  matter  of 
order.  He  told  the  Canaamtish  woman  that  the  children  should 
be  ted  first  (Mk  T27),  which  plainly  suggests  that  the  goBpel  was 
for  all,  but  that  for  some  reason  it  was  to  be  offered  first  to  the 
Jews.  Moreover,  He  granted  the  woman's  request,  though  He 
thus  spoke ;  and  in  no  case  did  He  turn  a  Gentile  away  empty 
who  came  to  Him  for  help.  He  healed  a  Samaritan  leper  (Lk 
17]8),  and  the  servant  of  a  Gentile  centurion  (Mt  813).  There  is 
no  indication  that  they  were  less  dear  to  Him  than  were  the 
Jews. 

"We  conclude,  therefore,  both  from  the  words  and 
the  life  of  Jesus,  that  He  called  God  our  Father, 
not  because  God  created  us,— a  view  common  in 
Philo, — or  because  He  rules  over  us,  or  because  of 
the  covenant  which  He  made  with  Abraham,  but 
simply  and  only  because  He  loves  us.  The  abstract 
statement  that  '  God  is  love '  { 1  Jn  48)  is  a  true 
interpretation  of  the  word  '  Father '  as  used  by 
Jesus. 

3.  Th",  Fatherhood  of  God  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
—The  Fatherhood  of  God  is  more  conspicuous  in 
John  than  in  the  Synoptics,  the  word  'FatherJ 
occurring  about  90  times  as  against  5  in  Mark,  17 
in  Luke,  and  45  in  Matthew.  Here  also,  as  in  the 
Synoptics,  the  word  is  found  only  on  the  lips  of 
Jesus,  with  the  exception  of  three  passages  where 
the  author  speaks  from  his  own  Christian  point  of 
view  (Jn  l18  827  133),  and  one  passage  in  which  lie 
attributes  his  Christian  usage  to  the  Baptist  (IF). 

The  new  feature  of  the  subject  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  universality _of 
Fatherhood.  Thus  it  is  the  world  {icto/un)  which 
God  is  represented  as  loving  up  to  the  point  of  tlie 
highest  sacrifice  (Jn  3W).  It  is  all  men  whom 
Jesus  will  draw  unto  Himself  (ISP3).  In  ottering 
life  to  a  Samaritan,  Jesus  feels  that  He  is  accom- 
plishing the  Father's  will  (41U- «),  and  a  visit  ot 
certain  Greeks  brought  before  His  soul  the  vision  or 
a  great  harvest  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  (12  '  )• 
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Still  more  noticeable,  and  more  divergent  from 
the  earlier  usage,  is  the  employment  of  '  1'ather ' 
in  an  absolute  sense.  The  extent  of  this  usage  in 
John  is  not  altogether  clear.  In  the  conversation 
with  the  Samaritan  woman,  Fatherhood  is  plainly 
universal :  '  The  hour  cometh  and  now  is  w  hen  the 
true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit 
and  truth  :  for  such  doth  the  Father  seek  to  be  his 
worshippers' ;  '  Believe  me,  the  hour  cometh  when 
neither  in  this  mountain  nor  in  Jerusalem  shall  ye 
worship  the  Father' (Jnv4-,-a3).  Another  passage 
which  admits  of  no  doubt  is  Jn  -Jo17  •  1  ;un  not  yet 
ascended  to  the  Father.  Hut  go  to  my  brethren 
and  say  to  them,  I  ascend  to  my  Father  and  your 
Father,  and  my  God  and  your  God.'  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  word  'Father'  in  the  tirst  clause  is 
unlimited  ;  for,  in  the  later  clauses.  He  who  is  here 
called  '  the  Father '  is  called  by  Jesus  ■  my  Fat  Inl- 
and your  Father.'  Two  other  eases  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  use  of  the  word  are  Jn  6-'"- 4li. 

In  about  one  quarter  of  the  parages  where  God 
is  called  'Father,'  He  is  so  called  in  reference  to 
Jesus,  and  the  language  is  'my  Father '  (e.g.  Jn 
216  o17  6^).  Since,  now.  there  are  some  passages  in 
which  the  absolute  sense  of  Father1  is  required, 
and  since  in  the  majority  of  the  other  passages, 
where  the  expression  "  the  Father  '  is  used,  there  is 
nothing  which  requires  us  to  adopt  i  limited  idea 
of  Fatherhood,  it  must  be  regarded  as  probable 
that  the  author  always  employed  the  word  in  an 
unlimited  sense  when  he  did  not  associate  a  per- 
sonal pronoun  with  it.  Thus  the  Fourth  Gospel 
would  place  a  very  striking  emphasis  on  the 
thought  that  the  Fatherhood  of  God  is  essential 
and  universal.  Such  emphasis  on  this  point  in  the 
teaching  of  John  was,  of  course,  made  natural  by 
the  missionary  activity  of  the  early  Church,  which 
had  gone  forward  many  years  before  the  Fourth 
Gospel  was  composed. 

The  meaning  of  Fatherhood  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
is  the  same  as  in  the  primitive  tradition.  It  de- 
scribes the  character  of  God,  and  is  expressed  in 
love.  It  is  perhaps  probable  that  the  author  of 
the  Fourth  Go-pel  occasionally  used  the  term 
'Father'  in  a,  metaphysical  sense  (114,M),  but  he 
has  put  no  words  on  the  lips  of  Jesus  which 
require  to  be  taken  metaphysically.  He  often 
represents  Jesus  as  saying  '  my  Father,'  but  it  is 
unquestionable  that  Jesus  would  have  every  man 
address  God  in  just  this  way.  He  taught  His  dis- 
ciples to  say  '  our  leather,'  which,  of  course,  implies 
that  each  individual  may  say  '  my  Father.'  When 
Jesus,  to  comfort  His  disciples,  is  represented  as 
sending  them  the  message,  'I  ascend  unto  my  Father 
and  your  Father,  and  my  God  and  your  God '(Jn 
^i)17),' He  does  not  separate  Himself  from  them  by 
claiming  a  unique  relationship  to  the  Father,  even 
God,  but  rather  joins  Himself  closely  vith  them 
by  the  thought  that  one  and  the  same  Father  is 
theirs  and  His  alike,  one  God  the  God  of  both. 
The  Fatherhood  of  God  according  to  Jesus,  even 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  one  and  ethical,  but  His 
appreciation  and  appropriation  of  that  Fatherhood 
are  unique. 

4.  The  Place  of  Fatherhood  in  the  tr/t'-htnf?  of 
Jesus.— In  accordance  with  the  fact  that  the  sole 
subject  on  which  Jesus  claimed  to  possess  unique 
knowledge  was  the  character  of  God,  or,  as  we 
may  now  say,  the  Fath-rhond  of  God,  we  find  that 
this  truth  is  central  and  determinative  in  all  His 
teaching.  His  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven 
was  dependent  on  His  conception  of  the  character 
of  God.  The  Kingdom  which  He  wished  to  see 
come  on  earth  was  the  Kingdom  of  the  Father  (Mt 
6U),  a  Kingdom  in  which  the  will  of  the  Father 
should  be  done.  Therefore  the  conception  of  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven  is  not  the  fundamental  thought 
of   Jesus.     Nor  was   His  teaching  determined  by 


His  sense  of  the  imperfections  of  the  Law  These 
imperfections  He  saw  clearly,  but  not  because  of  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  Law  such  as  n  philosophical 
student  of  history  might  make,  lie  considered 
the  Law  from  above,  as  one  who  possessed  in  Him- 
self  a  higher  standard,  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  Divine  will.  His  work  was,  indeed,  to  fulfil 
the  Law,  and  to  establish  the  Kingdom  of  God  qn 
earth  ;  but  the  inspiring  and  ruling  thought  in 
all  His  work  was  the  truth  of  Gods  Fatherhood. 
What  He  teaches  of  man's  relation  to  God  is  deter- 
mined by  this  truth.  It  is  gatheied  up  in  the 
thought  of  sonship.  The  lost  son  is  to  return  to 
the  Father.  His  life  is  to  be  one  of  iilial  service 
in  the  Father's  presence.  And  it  is  the  goodness 
of  the  Father  that  draws  him  back. 

The  Fatherhood  of  God  requires  that  the  spirit 
of  the  religious  life  shall  be  love,  out  of  which  will 
be  born  perfect  trust.  It  invites  and  draws  man 
to  communion  with  God,  and  determines  the  char- 
acter of  his  devotion.  What  Jesus  tcuhes  of 
man's  relation  to  man  is  also  determined  by  His 
consciousness  of  the  character  of  God.  His  morality 
is  purely  religious.  The  ethical  life  of  His  dis- 
ciples is  to  be  controlled  by  the  fact  of  their  son- 
ship  to  God.  The  standard  of  that  life  is  the  very 
quality  which  constitutes  the  perfection  of  ( lod  ( .Mt 
5Ah).  It  is  one  and  the  same  quality  that  mnkes 
Him  the  Father  and  makes  man  His  .ton.  Thus 
the  entire  teaching  of  Jesus  is  but  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  fact  of  God's  Fatherhood.  This  is  the 
sun  in  His  heaven  which  lights  and  warms  the 
broad  held  of  human  life. 

5.  Jesus'  conception  of  God  compared  with  that 
of  the  OT,  and  ivith  views  <f  Ills  contemporaries. — 
The  new  revelation  which  Jesus  gave  of  the  char- 
acter of  God  was  put  into  a  term  which  had  long 
been  applied  to  Him  in  Israel.  The  tirst  of  the 
great  prerogatives  of  the  Jewish  people  which  are 
enumerated  by  St.  Paul  is  the  adoption  (Ko  9"1), 
that  is,  the  appointment  of  Israel  to  be  in  a  peculiar 
sense  God's  son.  This  thought  was  derived  from 
the  OT.  God's  message  to  Pharaoh  by  Moses  in- 
volved a  paternal  relation  to  Israel,  for  Moses  was 
to  say  in  God's  name,  '  Israel  is  my  son,  my  first- 
born '  (Ex  4-).  Again,  Deuteronomy  represents 
Mosesassaying  to  the  people,  'Asaman  chasteneth 
his  son,  so  the  Lord  thy  God  chastenetb  thee'  (Dt 
85  32"} ;  and  the  Lord  says  in  Hosea  that  when 
Israel  was  a  child  He  loved  him  and  called  His  son 
out  of  Egypt  (Hos  ll1  l10).  In  these  passages,  and 
in  a  few  more,  God  is  thought  of  as  a  lather  to 
the  people  of  Israel  as  a  whole;  and  He  is  the 
Father  of  Israel  because  Ho  made  them  a  nation 
and  established  them  by  His  mighty  power  (Dt  32")- 
So  far  His  Fatherhood  is  wholly  national.  There 
are,  however,  other  passages  in  which  we  have  an 
individualizing  of  the  thought  of  Fatherhood. 
Thus  the  Lord  says  of  the  theo<  ratic  descendant 
of  David,  '  I  will  be  his  father,  and  he  shall  be  my 
son'  (-2S  7U);  and  the  Messianic  king  puts  the 
decree  of  Jehovah  concerning  himselt  in  these 
words,  'Thou  art  my  son;  this  day  have  I  be- 
gotten thee'  (Ps  27).  There  is  also  an  individual- 
izing of  God's  Fatherhood  with  reference  to  other 
persons  for  the  Psalter  calls  Him  the  Father  of 
the  fatherless;  and  His  pity  for  those  who  fear 
Him  is  like  the  pity  of  a  father  for  his  children 
(]\oNr'  103").  Vet  in  all  these  passages  we  see  only 
the  relation  of  God  to  His  chosen  people,  or  to  a 
particular  class  among  them,  or  to  His  chosen 
kin"  'Father'  is  a  word  of  relation,  not  yet  a 
description  of  God's  very  character.  It  marks  an 
advance  upon  that  conception  of  Fatherhood  winch 
is  derived  from  the  fact  of  creation,  but  it  is  still 
far  removed  from  the  view  of  Jesus.  The  01 
gave  to  Jesus  the  name  '  Father'  for  God,  but  He 
tilled  it  with  a  new  content. 
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When  we  come  down  from  the  OT  to  the  time 
of  Jesus,  we  find  among  the  Jews  a  conception  of 
God  that  is  far  more  widely  unlike  that  of  the 
o-ospel,  and  which  by  contrast  serves  to  bring  out 
the  thought  of  Jesus  into  strong  relief.  This  Jewish 
conception  of  God  was  based  on  the  traditional 
interpretation  of  the  Law,  not  on  the  spiritual 
teaching  of  the  Prophets.  God  was  put  further 
and  further  away  ;  the  conception  of  Him  became 
increasingly  abstract  and  transcendental. 

Even  as  earlv  as  the  translation  of  the  OT  into  Greek  (3rd 
cent.  E.c.)  this  tendency  towards  a  more  abstract  conception  of 
God  is  manifest.  The  translators  sought  to  remove  the  thought 
that  God  had  come  into  actual  contact  with  men.  They  do 
not,  with  Ex  153,  call  God  a  'man  of  war,'  but  render  the  pas- 
sage by  'the  Lord  who  makes  war.'  Moses  no  longer  goes  up 
'to  God  in  the  mount,'  as  the  original  reads  (Ex  193),  but  he 
goes  up  '  to  the  mount  of  God.'  Moses  and  those  with  him  did 
not  see  the  God  of  Israel  (Ex  21»- "),  but  they  saw  the  place 
where  He  stood. 

As  in  the  Greek  translation  of  the  OT,  SO  in  the  Targums  of 
Onkelos  and  Jonathan  (1st  cent,  b.c.)  appears  the  tendency  to 
safeguard  the  holiness  of  God  bv  removing  Him  far  from  men. 
An  illustration  may  be  cited  from  Gn  188.  it  is  said  there  that 
the  heavenly  visitants  ate  of  the  repast  which  Abraham  had 
provided,  but  Onkelos  changes  it  to  'it  seemed  to  him  as  though 
they  ate.'  Such  was  the  method  of  the  Targu mists.  With  the 
removal  of  God  far  from  men  there  came  to  be  associated  in  the 
course  of  time  an  elaborate  doctrine  of  angels — a  natural  if 
not  necessary  correlate  of  the  transcendental  conception  of 
God. 

But  though  the  scribes  removed  God  far  from 
contact  with  man  and  the  world,  their  conception 
of  Him  was  unspiritual. 

He  is  pictured  in  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem  as  a  great  Rabbi. 
He  studies  the  Law  three  hours  each  day,  and  observes  all  its 
ordinances.  He  keeps  the  Sabbath.  He  makes  vows,  and  on 
their  accomplishment  He  is  released  by  the  heavenly  San hedrin. 
He  also  fulfils  the  injunction  to  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head 
(see  Gfrorer,  Das  Jahrhimdert  des  Heils,  i.  276 ;  Weber,  Jud. 
Tiieol.v  pp.  17, 18).  Thus  the  external,  ceremonial  conception  of 
religion  at  last  took  complete  possession  of  the  future  world, 
and  threw  the  mesh  of  its  enslavement  to  the  letter  even  around 
God  Himself.  The  prophet's  spiritual  conception  of  Jehovah 
was  lost ;  the  glow  of  lovingkindness  which  they  beheld  in  His 
face  faded  out  utterly,  and  there  remained  a  Being  who  was 
called  '  the  Holy  One,'  interesting  perhaps  to  the  scribe,  but 
whom  no  one  could  really  love. 

To  this  conception  of  God  the  revelation  of  His 
Fatherhood  by  Jesus  formed  an  absolute  contrast. 
The  scribes  put  God  in  the  seventh  heaven  ;  Jesus 
taught  that  He  is  near.  The  scribes  held  that  He 
is  intensely  concerned  with  outward  ordinances ; 
Jesus  taught  that  He  is  full  of  love,  and  cares  only 
for  the  heart  of  man.  To  the  scribal  mind  God 
was  the  God  of  scribes  ;  to  Jesus  He  was  the  Father 
of  all  men.  The  religious  teachers  of  Jesus'  time 
fell  very  far  below  the  prophetic  conception  of 
God  ;  Jesus  rose  still  further  above  it. 

For  the  application  of  the  term  'father'  to 
Joseph,  see  artt.  Birth  op  Christ  and  Joseph. 

Literature. -The  works  on  NT  Theology  by  Holtzmann 
V  J)A.,?ev?ch'?^,SLevens'  and  Gould;  Wendt,  Die  Lehre 
Jesu;  Gilbert,  The  Revelation  of  Jems;  Bousset,  Die  Religion 
des  Judenthuim ;  B.  Weiss.  Die  Religion  des  XT;  Fairbairn 
Lhnst  m  Mod,  Theol.  440  ff.  ;  Dale  in  Expositor,  v.  vii.  [18981 

56'150-  George  H.Gilbert. 

FATHERS—The  plural  of  'father'  is  found  in 
14  passages  in  the  Gospels,  once  (in  the  Greek) 
with  no  determining  word  (Lk  1"),  twice  with  the 
article  on  y,  'the  fathers'  (Jn  6M  RV  7a3),  and  11 
times  with  a  pronoun:  'our'  (Mt  2330  Lk  l85, 72 
J"  f0,63'):  'your'  (Mt  233-',  Lk  ll«-'«    jn  6«} ' 

their  (Lk  e*-").  With  one  exception  (Lk  1") 
where  it  ( means  'parents,'  as  contrasted  with 
t  children,  it  is  always  employed  in  the  sense  of 

ancestors    as  in  innumerable  passages  in  the  OT 

£j.   'V  5  l^  143'   158  etc"»-  tll«  Apocrypha 
and  tie  Pseudepigrapha  (2  Es  73S,  Ps-Sol  8*  919  etc. ), 
and  the  historical  Assyrian  texts  (sarrani  abi-ia  = 
the  kings  my  fathers,'  KIP,  ii.  170,  172,  eta  ) 


Let  me  now  praise  godlv  men, 
Our  fathers  in  their  generations. 

The  fathers  praised  are  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Israel,  Moses,  Aaron,  Phinehas,  Joshua] 
Caleb,  the  Judges,  Samuel,  Nathan,  David,  Solo- 
mon, Elijah,  Elisha,  Hezekiah,  Isaiah,  Josiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Job,  the  Twelve,  Zerubbabel 
Joshua  the  priest,  Neheniiah.  In  a  sort  of  ap- 
pendix (4914-16)  are  given  Enoch  (again),  Joseph, 
Shem,  Seth,  Enos,  Adam.  The  Hebrew  heading 
of  these  chapters,  '  Praise  of  the  fathers  of  the 
world,'  or,  as  Cowley  and  Neubauer  render, '  Praise 
of  the  patriarchs,'  cannot  be  urged,  as  it  may  be 
of  much  later  date.  The  Greek  heading  iraripuv 
ii/wos  is  of  more  value,  as  it  may  be  pre-Christian. 
Among  these  distinguished  ancestors  or  'fathers' 
a  group  of  three  was  early  singled  out  for  special 
notice — Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  God  is  several 
times  described  in  the  OT  as  '  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob'  or  'Israel  '(Ex  3C- 16,  1  K  US3", 
1  Ch  2918,  2  Ch  306).  In  a  tradition  preserved  in 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  {Bera/c.  166)  it  is  said : 
'  Only  three  are  called  fathers.'  It  is  assumed  that 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  were  '  the  fathers  'par 
excellence.  The  group  is  referred  to  5  times  in  the 
Gospels  (Mt  811  2232,  Mk  12^,  Lk  13»  2037),  and 
probably,  without  the  names,  in  one  of  the  passages 
cited  above  ( Jn  T22  '  not  that  it  [circumcision]  is  of 
Moses  but  of  the  fathers  ').  The  '  fathers,'  then,  in 
the  language  of  our  Lord  and  His  contemporaries, 
could  mean  ancestors  in  general,  or  the  ancestors 
of  some  particular  period,  as,  for  example,  the 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  ( Jn  6:J1- 49- M),  or  an- 
cestors of  notable  piety  or  renown,  more  especially 
the  three  patriarchs  who  were  regarded  as  the 
founders  of  the  people. 

The  thought  that  the  great  goodness  of  some  of 
the  fathers,  especially  of  Abraham,  was  helpful  to 
their  sinful  descendants,  which  found  expression 
in  the  phrase  znlchuth  'abutk  '  merit  of  the  fathers ' 
so  often  met  with  in  the  Talmud,  can  be  traced  as 
far  back  as  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles. 
It  probably  underlies  the  words  of  St.  Paul :  '  they 
are  beloved  for  the  fathers'  sakes '  (Ro  112<) ;  and 
evidently  lurks  in  the  proud  boast  of  being  the 
seed  of  Abraham  or  children  of  Abraham  (Mt  3a, 
Lk  3H,  Jn  8s3- as)  etc.).  The  phrase,  however,  is 
never  met  with  in  the  Gospels.  The  allied  belief 
that  the  holy  fathers  could  effectually  intercede 
for  their  wicked  descendants,  which  is  distinctly 
attested  in  some  of  the  Pseudepigrapha  (Syr.  Apoc. 
of  Bar.  8512,  Sib.  Oracles  ii.  330-333),  is  implied  in 
the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus.  The 
rich  man  in  Hades  appeals,  not  to  God,  but  to  one 
of  the  fathers  (Lk  16JJ).  Still  there  is  no  direct 
mention  of  their  intercession  in  the  Gospels. 

The  use  of  the  term  'fathers'  in  the  sense  of 
'  distinguished  teachers  of  the  Law,  who  prolonged 
the  line  of  tradition  '  which  has  become  so  widely 
known  through  the  famous  Talmudic  tractate 
Pir/ce  AbCth  or  Masseketh  AbOth,  is  unrepresented 
in  the  Gospels,  unless  it  is  alluded  to  or  echoed  in 
the  title  '  father '  applied  to  «.  living  rabbi 
(Mt  239). 

Literature.—  E.  H.  Charles,  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch, 
pp.  69-70,  note  ;  Weber,  Jud.  Theol.  auf  Grund  des  Talmud? 
etc.  292ff.  ;  Schurer,'G./KS  ii.  317. 

W.  Taylor  Smith. 
FATHER'S  HOUSE  (ofefo  toO  rarpit  pow).— The 
name  applied  by  Jesus  in  Jn  142  to  the  eternal 
home,  whither  He  goes  to  prepare  a  place  for  His 
disciples.  To  their  fear  lest  they  might  never 
rejoin  Him  after  the  impending  separation,  He 
answers  that  in  His  Father's  house  there  are  many 
abodes  (futvat)— a  place,  therefore,  for  everyone  who 
believes  in  Him.    See  art.  Mansion. 

The  expression  occurs  twice  elsewhere  in  the  Gospela,  with 
reference  to  the  Temple,  and  in  both  cases  bears  an  emphatic 
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meaning:  (a)  In  Lk  2-*»  the  words  £»  to],-  ret  t«tw  ueV 
although  capable  of  the  translation  'about  mv  Father's  busi- 
ness' (as  in  AV),  are  more  properly  rendered  ''in  mv  Father's 
house  (RV).  This  rendering  is  supported  by  the  context.  See 
Business.  The  first  recorded  utterance  of  Jesus  has  an  all- 
important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  development  of  His 
Messianic  consciousness.  His  visit  to  the  Temple,  in  the  tlawn 
of  manhood,  awakened  in  Him  the  sense  of  a  peculiarly  close 
relation  to  God,  whom  He  recognized  henceforth  as  His  Father 
(f»)  In  Jn  2'«  the  words  which  appear  in  the  Synoptic  narrative 
as  a  quotation  from  the  OT('It  is  written,  -My  house  shall  be 
called,"  etc.)  are  given  as  a  direct  saving  of  Jesus,  'Make  not 
my  Father's  house  a  house  of  merchandise."  The  Speaker  thus 
declares  by  what  authority  He  cleanses  the  Temple.  As  Son  of 
God  He  has  the  right  of  ordering  His  Father's  house  and  casting 
out  the  intruders  who  have  dishonoured  it. 

The  '  Father's  house '  of  John  14-  lias  been  ex- 
plained (on  the  analogy  of  the  above  passages)  as 
the  heavenly  Temple,-  of  which  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  was  the  earthly  type  (ef.  Is  61,  He  9).- 
Apart,  however,  from  the  particular  difficulty  that 
a  temple  could  hardly  be  described  as  a  place  of 
fiovaL  the  whole  tone  of  the  passage  demands  a 
simpler  explanation.  Jomis  think*  of  the  'house' 
as  a  home,  to  which  He  is  Himself  returning,  and 
in  which  He  will  be  reunited  at  last  with  His 
disciples.  The  expression  *  Father's  house '  has 
already  been  used  implicitly  with  this  larger  mean- 
ing in  Jn  8^  '  The  servant  abideth  not  in  the 
house  for  ever,  but  the  Son  abideth  for  ever.' 

Theologically,  the  passage  Jn  14*'  marks  a  de- 
parture from  the  prevailing  type  of  Johanninc 
thought.  It  withdraws  into  the  future  that  com- 
munion with  Christ  and  participation  in  His 
eternal  life  which  are  elsewhere  regarded  as 
present  realities.  It  further  identities  the  irapovaia 
with  the  coming  of  Christ  to  the  believer  in  the 
hour  of  death  (v.3),  not  {as  in  the  sequel  of  the 
discourse)  with  His  abiding  spiritual  presence. 
The  divergence,  however,  does  not  necessarily 
involve  a  contradiction.  While  maintaining  that 
Life  is  given  in  the  present,  St.  John  looks  to  a 
future  in  which  it  will  become  fully  manifest 
(cf.  5s8- s9  6^  etc.).  For  the  believer,  as  for  Christ 
Himself,  death  is  the  transition  to  a  larger  'glory.' 

The  allusion  to  the  '  Father's  house'  is  obviously 
figurative,  and  we  cannot  even  infer  from  it  that 
St.  John  conceives  of  the  future  world  under  forms 
of  space.  Such  a  conception  seems,  indeed,  to  be 
debarred  by  the  great  declaration  (4M)  of  the 
spiritual  nature  of  God.  The  essential  thought  in 
the  saying  is  simply  that  the  believer  will  enter 
after  death  into  that  perfect  communion  with  God 
which  is  impossible  under  the  conditions  of  this 
world.  In  more  than  one  Synoptic  passage  this 
communion  is  described  bv  Jesus  under  the  imagery 
of  a  feast  (Mt  26-""  8n,"Lk  1415ff).  This  image 
is  replaced  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  by  the  less  vivid 
but  more  adequate  one  of  a  perpetual  sojourn  with 
the  Father  in  His  house.  But  in  both  cases  the 
image  is  only  the  vehicle,  necessarily  imperfect,  of 
the  spiritual  idea,  that  the  crowning  blessedness 
of  the  believer  will  consist  in  nearness  to  God  and 
perfect  fellowship  with  Him. 

This  main  idea  is  combined,  in  the  Johannine 
passage,  with  several  others  which  serve  to  render 
it  more  complete  and  definite  :  (1)  The  communion 
with  God  is  mediated  by  Christ,  who  is  Himself 
the  Son,  and  therefore  has  the  right  to  bring  His 
chosen  friends  into  His  Father's  house  (cf.  S1"-38 
172').  (2)  It  will  be  a  lasting  communion,  not  fitful 
and  interrupted  like  that  which  is  granted  to  us  in 
the  present.  Those  who  were  formerly  servants 
will  'abide  in  the  house  for  ever,'  like  the  Son 
Himself.  They  will  not  be  strangers,  tarrying  for 
an  hour,  but  will  have  povai  appointed  to  them— 
fixed  places  which  they  can  call  their  own.  (3)  The 
emphasis  on  the  'many  mansions' would  seem  to 
suggest  that  the  perfect  communion  with  God  does 
not  involve  a  mere  absorption  in  Him.  Each  life 
will  maintain  its  own    identity  and    receive    its 


separate  fu  hlment.  Je.us  will  be  the  same  in  the 
higher  world  as  He  was  in  this,  and  the  disciples 

kew.se  wil  find  themselves  again,  and  resume 
their  fellowship  with  each  other  and  with  Him  A 
certain  resembance  can  thus  be  traced  between 
the  thought  of  this  passage  and  that  of  St.  Paul  in 
L  to  a  .  1  he  Apostle  anticipates  for  each  believer 
'a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens  which  will  take  the  place  of  the  ' earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle.'  The  saying  in  the  Compel 
declares  that  there  will  be  room  for  all  these 
separate  mansions  within  the  one  '  Father's  house.' 

Litkiuti're.—  The  various  commentaries  on  St.  John's  Gos- 
pel, in  loco,  e.g.  Holtzmann,  Loisy,  Weiss,  Bugge  (Jalmes 
Godet;  Schrenck,  Dicjohami.  Anschaumuj  vom  Lcbcn  (1S0S)' 
p.  lS7f. ;  Grill,  EnUtrhung  dex  vierten  Kmngeliums  (1902)  p 
300,  etc. :  Titius,  Dirjohann,  Amchauung  der  Seligkeit  (VJW) 
ch.  vi.  ;  Ker,  Sennuns,  ii.  247 ;  Waclaren,  Holy  of  Holies,  12. 

E.  F.  Scott. 
FATLINGS.-See  Animals,  p.  63h. 

FAYOUR,— See  Grace  and  Graciousness. 

FEAR  (0<5/3oj,  fopovftai ;  in  Mt  H-*  and  Mk  4JU '  fear- 
ful' =  5«X6s).— 1.  In  many  passages  in  the  Gospels 
fear  is  a  motive  restraining  or  compelling  action  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  human  relationships.  Men 
fear  others,  and  shape  their  conduct,  at  least  in 
part,  by  their  fears :  c.rj.  Mt  2™  (Joseph  is  afraid  to 
return  to  Juda?a) ;  145  (Herod  would  not  put  John 
to  death  because  'he  feared  the  people')  *21J''-46; 
Mk  ll32,  Lk  22J  (where  the  Pharisees  'fear  the 
multitude');  Mk  93J,  Lk  9J5  (the  disciples  are 
'  afraid  to  ask  '  the  meaning  of  a  saying) ;  M  k  1 1 l8 
(scribes  and  Pharisees  wished  to  destroy  Jesus,  'for 
they  feared  him');  Jn  7la  9-  It38  201U  (men  are 
silent  or  secret  'for  fear  of  the  Jews').  Similar 
passages  are  Mt  2o'-5,  Mk  6-°  1212,  Lk  19-1  20ly  etc. 
This  fear  sometimes  restrains  bad  men  from  carry- 
ing out  their  evil  purposes  ;  but  quite  as  often 
turns  others  aside  from  the  straight  path  of  right. 

2.  The  Gospels  also  mention  frequently  the  fear 
which  men  feel  in  the  presence  of  what  they 
believe  to  be  supernatural  or  superhuman.  This 
is  often  an  accompaniment  of  the  miracles  of 
Jesus.  It  is  mentioned  of  the  disciples,  at  the 
stilling  of  the  tempest  (Mk  441,  Lk  S25),  when  Jesus 
walked  on  the  sea  (Mt  1426,  Mk  650,  Jn  611*-  2U),  at 
the  Transfiguration  (Mt  IT6-7  and  parallels).  So 
the  people  of  Juda?a  were  afraid  when  they  saw  the 
demoniac  healed  (Mk  515) ;  so  'fear  took  hold  on 
all'  when  the  widow's  son  was  raised  (Lk  716) ; 
and  in  the  same  way  the  centurion  at  the  cross 
(Mt  27M)  and  the  witnesses  of  the  Resurrection 
(Mt  284-  8)  were  afraid  ;  cf-  also  Lk  l12-  C5  29  52C  etc. 

3.  Especially  worthy  of  notice  are  those  passages 
in  which  Jesus  exhorts  His  hearers  not  to  fear. 
He  reassures  Jairus  when  word  comes  that  his 
daughter  is  dead  (Mk  5",  Lk  85U) ;  and  Peter  when 
the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  fills  him  with  a 
sense  of  sin  (Lk  510) ;  He  meets  the  terror  of  the 
disciples  on  the  sea  with,  'It  is  I,  be  not  afraid' 
(Mt  1427)  ;  and  touches  them  at  the  Transfigura- 
tion, with  similar  words  (Mt  177).  When  He  sends 
the  disciples  out  to  preach,  it  is  with  reiterated 
injunctions  against  fear.  The  servants  will  meet 
with  hostility  from  the  enemies  of  their  Lord  ;  but 
they  must  face  such  opposition  without  fear,  '  for 
there  is  nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be  revealed' 
(Mt  10-4"27).  They  are  to  be  fearless  preachers  of 
the  gospel,  because  no  hostility  of  men  can  prevent 
the  triumph  of  truth.  They  are  not  to  fear  even 
those  who  can  kill  the  body,  for  their  power  is 
strictly  limited  to  the  body  (Mt  102B,  Lk  124) ; 
they  are  to  remember  God's  thought  for  the 
sparrows,  and  to  be  assured  of  the  greater  value  of 
the  servants  of  His  Kingdom,  and  so  to  escape  from 
fear  (Mt  1031).  If  they  .-'re  few  in  number  facing  a 
hostile  world— a  little  flock  surrounded  by  wolves 


they  are  to  remember  the  sure  purpose  of  the 

Father  and  not  to  be  afraid  (Lk  123-). 

Moral  courage  is  a  vital  necessity  of  Christian 
discipleship.  The  Master  is  keenly  conscious  of 
moral  paralysis  which  comes  from  the  fear  of 
man.  Kev  21s  reflects  His  judgment  when  it 
groups  'the  fearful'  with  *  the  unbelieving'  and 
'the  abominable'  who  are  cast  into  the  lake  of 
fire  which  is  the  second  death.  And  in  our 
Lord's  teaching  faith  is  the  antidote  of  fear.  A 
true  knowledge  of  the  Father  is  the  unfailing 
source  of  moral  courage.  '  Acquaint  thyself  with 
the  Father  and  be  delivered  from  fear'  is  the  bur- 
den of  His  teaching.    See  Courage,  Cowardick. 

4.  The  almost  complete  absence  of  direct  exhor- 
tation to  fear  God  is  a  very  noticeable  feature  of  the 
Gospels.  The  fear  of  God  is,  indeed,  mentioned  in 
the  Magnificat  (Lk  l50),  in  the  parable  of  the  Unjust 
Judge  (Lk  182- 4),  and  by  the  penitent  thief  on  the 
cross  (Lk  23J0) ;  but  in  a  direct  injunction  of  Jesus 
only— if  at  all— in  Mt  1028  and  the  parallel  passage 
Lk  125.  Here,  as  already  mentioned,  Jesus  is  sending 
out  the  disciples  with  the  exhortation  not  to  fear — 
even  those  who  kill  the  body.  But  He  adds  to  the 
negative  a  positive  injunction,  '  ltatlier  fear  him 
who  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell ' ; 
or,  as  Lk.  puts  it,  '  But  I  will  warn  you  whom  ye 
shall  fear :  fear  him  which  after  he  hath  killed 
hath  power  to  cast  into  hell ;  yea,  I  say  unto  you, 
fear  him.'  It  is  most  natural  to  think  with  the 
majority  of  commentators  that  God  is  the  object 
of  fear  in  this  exhortation ;  but  there  are  some 
who  urge,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  devil  is  in- 
tended. 

A.  B.  Bruce  ('St.  Matthew,'  in  Expositor's  Gr.  Test)  says: 
'  Would  Christ  present  God  under  this  aspect  in  such  close  con- 
nexion with  the  Father  who  cares  even  for  the  sparrows  ?  What 
is  to  be  greatly  feared  is  not  the  final  condemnation,  but  that 
which  leads  to  it— temptation  to  forsake  the  cause  of  God  out 
of  regard  to  self-interest  or  self-preservation.  Shortly,  the 
counsel  is :  fear  not  the  persecutor  but  the  tempter,  not  the 
man  who  kills  you  for  your  fidelity  but  the  man  who  wants  to 
buy  you  off,  and  the  devil  whose  agent  he  is.'  Weymouth  (The 
NT  in  Modern  Speech)  urges  against  the  reference  to  God  that 
i60L.ff-.ot  (Lk  125)  usually  denotes  '  delegated  authority,' '  power  en- 
joyed on  sufferance ' ;  and  refers  to  Lk  22-w  Jn  19",  Ac  26i»  Col  1", 
and  Rev  13?  for  illustrations  of  the  ascription  of  power  to  Satan. 
On  the  other  side  Plummer  ('  St.  Luke '  in  Internal.  Crit.  Com.) 
says :  '  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  refers  to  God,  and  not  to 
the  devil.  The  change  of  construction  points  to  this.  It  is 
no  longer  $oj3iifir,Tt  £to  -ravreu  but  loiro,  $oj3r,9>.Ti,  "fear  without 
trying  to  shun,"  which  is  the  usual  construction  of  fearing  God. 
Moreover,  we  are  not  in  Scripture  told  to  fear  Satan,  but  to  resist 
him  courageously.' 

It  may  also  be  urged  that  the  extreme  punishment  of  the 
wicked  is  nowhere  described  as  an  exercise  of  Satan's  authority. 
Gehenna  is  'the  eternal  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels  into  which  in  Mt  25*>-  •»  thoae  on  the  left  hand  are  sent 
by  the  King.  The  ultimate  'destruction'  of  wicked  men, 
whatever  that  may  actually  mean,  must  be  conceived  as  an  act 
of  i.od  and  as  the  exercise  of  His  authority  ;  cf.  Mt  21-»"  «  '  The 


Lord  of  the  vineyard 


.  will  miserably  destroy  those  wicked 


S.  Looking  at  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  a  whole 
we  notice  that,  while  He  constantly  urges  men  to 
faith  rather  than  to  fear,  and  to  a  trust  in  God's 
fatherly  goodness,  such  as  makes  filial  love  the 
ru  mg  motive  .of  religious  life,  He  does  not  alto- 
gether discard  the  appeal  to  fear  as  a  motive  for 

t,  IT        L       V16^   '?  "   9eVerit-V  °f  fJod  Which 

"I!  ~'1T'1 ,- Such  Parables  as  the  Rich  Man 
an  tli  T  '  tl'e  Ter(*ful  Servant,  the  Wheat 
we  ,,,  ?S'  anU  (!tlier8'  whatever  interpretation 
T)t Z7Ja\  Tm  t,ieir  detai,B*  at  leai*t  suggest  a 
slouk ni  y  tTneSS  in  ^gard  to  which  men 
nl^Pfa  wh|?,*?°»«  fear.     Nor  is  it  only  in 

such  mt,  C  haS  m  }he  SerniOT  on  the  Mount 
Rich  passages  as  Mt  .V'-»  713- »  ""»«-«  •  and  with 
wiese  we  may  compare  Mt  ll-0"-4  1232  1G-S-  »qi«  oam 

chUdr^nYf  rl'.TtJte  n°rmal  Nation  of  tne 
one  of  ,-  ,d  ,  ftthe  Hft"'""1y  ^ther  should  be 
shonh  rl  cmM*™e  an.l  loving  obedience.  It 
should  be  ever  approaching  that  perfect  love  which 


casts  out  fear  ;  but  men  who  aie  trifling  with  "Teat 
moral  issues  have  no  right,  according  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus,  to  this  happy  emancipation.  For 
them  fear  is  wholesome  and  necessary ;  for  God  is 
the  Holy  Father,  and  persistent  defiance  of  His 
will  must  be  visited  with  stern  and  righteous 
doom. 

Litrratdbe.— Cremer  and  Grimm-Thayer,  s.vv.  tiSos,  atSiu- 
Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  Fear ' ;  Maclaren,  Sena.  pr.  in  Manchester' 
i.  194  ;  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Christian's  talk  with  Hope- 
ful after  Ignorance  was  left  behind. 

E.  H.  TlTCHMARSH. 

FEASTS.— The  religious  Feasts  of  the  Jews  in 
our  Lord's  time  were  not  so  many  as  the  religious 
Feasts  of  the  Christian  Church  of  to-day  as  enu- 
merated in  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
bat  they  meant  very  much  more  in  the  way  of 
outward  observance.  In  the  first  rank  —  like 
Christmas,  Easter,  Ascensiontide,  and  Whitsun- 
tide— there  stood  out  the  three  great  Feasts  of 
Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles.  Not  unlike 
the  Holy  Days  of  the  Church's  Calendar,  com- 
memorating as  they  do  various  victories  of  the 
past,  there  were  the  annual  Feasts  of  Dedication 
and  of  Purim,  to  which  must  be  added  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets  together  with  its  smaller  counterpart  in 
the  monthly  Feast  of  the  New  Moon.  Correspond- 
ing to  the  Christian  Sunday  there  was  the  weekly 
Feast  of  the  Sabbath.  Of  these,  Passover,  Taber- 
nacles, and  Dedication  are  all  specially  mentioned 
in  the  Gospels,  as  well  as  the  Sabbath,  to  which 
there  are  very  many  references,  some  merely  inci- 
dental and  some  meant  to  show  that  it  was  our 
Lord's  purpose  to  free  the  observance  of  that  day 
from  the  artificoal  rules  that  had  grown  up  about  it 
in  tradition.  'The  Feasts  are  most  prominent  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  where  they  are  so  mentioned  as 
to  form  a  framework  into  which  the  events  of  our 
Lord's  Ministry  fall..  Three  Passovers  are  there 
recorded:  (1)  Jn  213,fcvhen  our  Lord  cleansed  the 
Temple  almost  at  the  beginning  of  His  Ministry  ; 
(2)  64,  just  after  the  feeding  of  the  5000 ;  (3)  13' 
(cf.  Mt  262,  Mk  H\  Lk  22s),  at  the  time  of  the 
Crucifixion  and  Resurrection.  V 

It  has  indeed  been  contended  that  the  reference  to  Passover 
in  Jn  64  is  a  mistake,  and  that  really  there  were  only  two  Pass- 
overs in  our  Lord's  Ministry,  the  one  at  the  beginning  and  the 
other  at  the  end ;  it  has  also  been  contended  that  there  may 
have  been  other  Passovers,  which  are  not  mentioned,  and  that 
our  Lord's  Ministry  may  have  included  so  many  as  ten  or  twelve, 
lasting  over  10  or  12  years  ;  but  neither  of  these  contentions  can 
be  made  good,  and  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  record  as  it 
stands  is  both  accurate  and  complete  (see  Turner  in  Hastings' 
DB,  art.  '  Chronology  of  NT '). 

Besides  these  three  Passovers,  mention  is  made 
of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  Jn  72,  of  the  Feast  of 
Dedication  in  Jn  1022,  and  of  some  Feast  not  parti- 
cularized by  name  in  Jn  51.  To  these  St.  Luke 
adds  mention  of  an  earlier  Passover,  when  our 
Lord  was  12  years  old  and  was  for  the  first  time  (?) 
allowed  to  accompany  Joseph  and  Mary  as  they 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  year  after  year  for  the  Feast 
(Lk  2«M. 

The  Feasts  of  Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Taber- 
nacles were  all  of  them  Pilgrimage  Feasts,  that  is 
to  say,  Feasts  at  which  all  male  Jews  above  the  age 
of  12  years  were  required  to  appear  before  the  Lord 
in  Jerusalem.  It  is  noticed  in  Lk  2Jlf-  that  Joseph 
and  Mary  were  both  in  the  habit  of  going  up  to 
Jerusalem  for  the  Passover  every  year.  There  was 
no  requirement  that  women  should  thus  attend  at 
the  Feasts,  but  Hillel  seems  to  have  encouraged  the 
practice,  and  it  was  adopted  by  other  religious 
women  besides  Mary  (Edersheim,  Life  and  Times, 
vol.  i.  p.  236).  St.  Luke  in  the  same  passage  speaks 
of  our  Lord  as  going  up  at  the  age  of  twelve; 
that,  too,  was  in  excess  of  what  was  required  by 
law,  but  was  apparently  in  accordance  with  custom 
(so  Edersheim,  op.  cit.  p.  235  ;  but  cf.  Schurer,  HJF 
II.  ii.  p.  51,  who  represents  that,  strictly  speaking, 


FEASTS 
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every  boy  who  could  walk  ought  to  have  attended, 
and  that  it  was  only  by  custom  that  boys  who  lived 
at  a  distance  were  allowed  to  wait  till  their  twelfth 
year  before  goin").  Attendance  at  the  Feasts  was 
not  confined  to  those  who  lived  within  easy  reach, 
but  Jews  came  as  well  from  great  distances, 
although  naturally  they  could  not  attend  so  often 
as  three  times  a  year. 

Schiirer  writes  (op.  eit.  p.  290f.):  'There  was  nothing  that 
contributed  so  much  to  cement  the  bond  of  union  between  the 
dispersion  and  the  mother  country  as  the  regular  pilgrimages 
which  Jews  from  all  quarters  of  the  world  were  in  the  habit  of 
making  to  Jerusalem  on  festival  occasions.'  He  quotes  Philo 
(de  Monorchia,  ii.  1)  as  saying :  '  Many  thousands  of  people 
from  many  thousands  of  towns  made  pilgrimages  to  the  Temple 
at  every  festival,  some  by  land,  some  by  sea,  and  coming  from 
the  east  and  the  west,  from  the  north  and  the  south,'  and  refers 
to  Josephus' estimate  of  the  number  of  Jews  in  Jerusalem  at 
the  time  ot  the  Feasts  as  being  so  many  as  2,7txl,OOU  {At  vi 
ix.  3). 

In  accordance  with  this  it  is  definitely  stated  in 
the  Gospels  that  four  times  during  His  Ministry 
our  Lord  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  Feasts, 
twice  for  Passover,  once  for  Tabernacles,  and  once 
for  an  unnamed  Feast.  Possibly  He  went  up  quite 
regularly  three  times  a  year,  for  the  notice  that  He 
was  in  Galilee  shortly  before  the  second  Passover 
(Jn  64)  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  His 
having  gone  up  a  little  later.  At  the  first  Passover 
mention  is  made  of  His  disciples  being  with  Him 
in  Jerusalem  ( Jn  217-  — ),  evidently  having  journeyed 
from  Galilee  with  the  same  purpose  as  Himself',  to 
keep  the  Feast.  Similarly  at  Tabernacles  it  is 
stated  that  His  brethren  went  up  from  Galilee  to 
keep  the  Feast  ( Jn  710).  In  all  the  Gospel  references 
to  Passover  and  Tabernacles  the  impression  is  given 
of  large  crowds  of  Jews  in  Jerusalem.  At  the  Feast 
of  Dedication  also  our  Lord  was  in  Jerusalem,  but 
that  was  simply  because  His  work  at  that  time  lay 
close  by.  He  aid  not  go  up  to  Jerusalem  on  pur- 
pose for  it,  since  no  pilgrimages  were  made  except 
at  the  three  great  Feasts  ;  but  being  close  at  hand 
He  liked  to  mark  the  occasion  by  a  visit  to  the 
Temple,  and  there  found  a  considerable  number  of 
Jews  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  been 
attracted  thither  like  Himself.  See,  further,  the 
sep.  artt.  on  Dedication,  Passover,  etc. 

As  regards  the  unnamed  Feast  of  Jn  51,  it  is  impossible  to 
reach  any  certainty  as  to  what,  Feast  is  intended.  If  the  correct 
reading  were  r,  Uprh,  it  would  most  naturally  be  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  which  was  above  all  the  Feast  of  the  Jews  (Cheyne 
on  Is  30M) ;  but  if  the  article  be  omitted,  as  almost  certainly  it 
should  be,  the  expression  is  quite  indefinite,  and  might  refer  to 
either  Tabernacles  or  Passover  or  Pentecost,  or  to  any  of  the 
smaller  Feasts.  ,  _    ,  , 

In  attempting  to  decide  between  these,  guidance  may  first  be 
sought  from  the  general  sequence  of  events,  so  far  as  it  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  notes  of  time  : 

(1)  Passover,  i.e.  March  or  April,  Jn  2™. 

(2)  A  reference  to  harvest,  Jn  4s5- 

(3)  This  unnamed  Feast,  Jn  5*. 

(4)  A  second  Passover,  Jn  G4.  .     . 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  unnamed  Feast  fell  between  the  inci- 
dent connected  with  the  harvest  in  Jn  4*5  and  Passover.  This 
does  not,  however,  give  very  much  help,  because  Jn  4-,s  may 
mean  either  that  that  was  the  actual  time  of  harvest  or  that  it 
was  four  months  before  harvest,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
whether  the  incident  there  described  happened  in  the  month  of 
April  or  in  midwinter.  If  that  happened  in  midwinter,  then 
Dedication  (Dec.)  and  Purim  (Feb.)  are  the  only  Feasts  possible 
chronologically;  but  if,  as  is  equally  likely,  that  incident 
happened  at  harvest,  then  the  chronology  would  admit  almost 
anv  of  the  Feasts,  either  Pentecost  (May),  or  Trumpets  (Sept. ),  or 
Tabernacles  (Sept.),  or  Dedication  (Dec.),  or  Punm  (Feb.).  Thus 
the  setting  of  the  incident  is  quite  indeterminate.  In  the 
description  of  the  incident  itself  there  are  two  points  that  need 
to  be  noticed.  The  one  is  that  the  introductory  words  are  such 
as  to  suggest  that  the  only  reason  for  mentioning  the  Feast  at 
all  is  to  explain  our  Lord's  presence  in  Jerusalem,—'  After  these 
things  there  was  a  Feast  of  the  Jews,  and  Jesus  went  up  to 
Jerusalem.'  Since  there  were  onlv  three  Feasts  at  which  even 
the  strictest  Jews  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  it  appears  that  this 
must  be  one  of  those  three,  i.e.  must  be  either  Passover,  Pente- 
cost, or  Tabernacles.  At  the  smaller  Feasts  many  of  those  Jews 
who  were  in  or  near  Jerusalem  would  naturally  congregate  in 
the  Temple  courts  (cf.  Jn  10*W-),  but  none  were  in  the  habit  of 
going  up  on  these  occasions  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Accordingly,  though  Purim  mav  seem  suitable  in  other  ways,  it 
quite  fails  to  explain  the  one  fundamental  fact,  our  Lord  s  visit 


to  Jerusalem,  and  the  same  objection  lies  against  all  the  smaller 
leasts.  The  second  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  St.  John's  use  of 
so  vague  a  phrase  in  reference  to  one  of  the  three  great  Feasts 
can  mean  only  that  he  was  himself  unable  to  recall  the  exact 
occasion.  The  events  recorded  were  quite  clear  in  his  mind  and 
he  remembered  that  they  had  happened  on  on,  of  the  occasions 
when  our  Lord  went  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  Feasts,  but  at 
which  particular  one  he  could  not  recall.  This  beirc  so  it  is 
useless  to  try  now  to  discover  the  secret  from  his  writings,  but 
there  is  no  need  to  feel  disappointment  at  the  absence  of ^infor- 
mation on  this  point,  as  if  Borne  part  of  the  significance  ot  the 
incident  were  lost  through  ignorance  of  its  occasion  for  the 
circumstances  would  not  have  dropped  out  of  St.  John's  memory 
as  they  did,  if  they  had  been  essential  to  the  understanding  of 
our  Lord  s  words  or  actions.    See  also  art.  Ministry. 

C.  K.  Garrad. 
FEEDING  THE  MULTITUDES. -The  Gospels 
give  us  two  accounts  of  multitudes  miraculously 
ted  by  our  Lord.  In  the  first  instance  (reported  in 
Mt  U"-",  Mk  &*-«,  Lk  918"",  Jn  6613)  the  number 
is  given  as  5000,  exclusive  (so  Mt.)  of  women  and 
children.  In  the  second  instance  (reported  in  Mt 
15&!-w  jyjk  8i-9j  tno  nuill]jer  js  jrjvt,n  as  4(jU0i  Mt. 
again  adding  women  and  children. 

1.  It  will  be  better  to  consider  tl«^<>  in-tnnces 
separately,  and  to  treat  the  feeding  of  the  .Minn  in 
the  light  of  the  first  three  Gospels.  The  Synoptics 
agree  that  the  place  was  a  desert  one  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  ;  and  Lk.  fixes  it  at 
Bethsaida  Julias  (see  Capernaum).  Mk.  ami  Lk. 
connect  the  withdrawal  to  this  place  with  the 
return  of  the  Twelve  and  their  report.  Mt.  with 
the  execution  of  John  the  Baptist.  Mk.  seems  to 
be  correct,  since  he  gives  the  specific  reason  that 
they  needed  rest,  which  they  could  not  otherwise 
secure.  All  agree  that  a  vast  multitude  followed 
them  to  their  place  of  resort,  thus  defeating  their 
purpose,  and  that  it  was  the  disciples  who  called 
the  attention  of  Jesus  to  the  needs  of  the  peuple. 
Jesus  then  commanded  His  disciples  to  provide 
food  for  the  multitude.  One  feels  that  He  was 
preparing  their  minds  for  what  He  was  about  to 
do.  Their  astonishment  at  His  command  led  them 
to  point  out  the  impossibility,  if  not  absurdity,  of 
the  requirement,  sinee  they  had  but  live  loaves 
and  two  fishes.  Then  follows  the  astounding  order 
to  seat  the  people  in  groups  easily  accessible  to  the 
disciples,  the  blessing  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  the 
distribution  of  the  meagre  supply,  the  satisfaction 
of  the  hunger  of  all,  and  the  gathering  up  of  the 
fragments. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  rob  this  account 
of  its  miraculous  character,  the  favourite  method 
being  to  assume  that  the  evident  determination  of 
Jesus  to  assuage  their  hunger  induced  those  in  the 
vast  company  who  had  supplies  of  food,  to  share, 
in  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  with  those  who  had  none. 
The  difficulty  with  this  explanation  is  that  the  dis- 
ciples, who  had  every  opportunity  of  seeing  what 
was  done,  thought  that  the  multitude  was  fed 
with  the  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  only.  Against 
this,  neither  Mk  G33  nor  Jn  0-t!  is  evidence,  as 
Beysehlag  will  have  it  [Lcbw  Jrxn,  i.  330).  The 
immediate  context  in  both  passages  shows  that 
both  Jesus  and  the  Twelve  thought  of  the  trans- 
action as  miraculous.  Admitting  the  miracle, 
some  have  thought  to  explain  it  as  a  miraculous 
satisfaction  of  hunger  with  a  little,  rather  than  as 
a  multiplication  of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  text  in  all  four  of  the  Gospels, 
which  unite  in  saying  that  twelve  baskets  of 
fragments  were  taken  up.  This  would  be  more 
than  there  was  at  the  beginning  (see  art.  Baskkt), 
thus  virtually  affirming  the  multiplication.  We 
are  shut  up,  then,  to  the  alternative  of  regarding 
the  account  as  legendary,  or  else  as  a  miraculous 
multiplication  of  their  food  supply.  There  are 
some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  believing  it  mirac- 
ulous. (1)  The  question  of  Jesus,  *  How  many 
loaves  have  ye?'  reminds  one  of  the  question  of 
Elisha  (2  K  4'2),  'What  hast  thou  in  the  house?' 
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and  so  suggests  an  imitation  of  Elisha's  miracle,  as 
in  fact  the  whole  process  of  multiplication  suggests 
the  miracle  of  the  meal  in  the  .jar  and  the  cruse  of 
oil  of  1  K  1711"18.  (2)  The  record  is  a  trifle  obscure. 
The  whole  stress  is  on  the  loaves,  both  in  the 
gathered  fragments,  especially  in  Jn.,  and  in  the 
subsequent  references  of  Jesus  (see  Mk  819),  while 
the  fish  are  ignored.  (3)  Usually,  also,  when  such 
a  miracle  was  performed,  the  observers  are  said 
to  have  been  profoundly  impressed  (see  Mk  441 
542  737),  but  here  no  comment  follows.  (4)  Besides, 
it  seems  to  be  in  contradiction  of  His  avowed  pur- 
pose not  to  give  the  Jews  what  would  be  to  them 
a  convincing  sign.  As  to  all  but  the  last  of  these 
difficulties,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are,  in  them- 
selves, not  serious.  The  fourth  assumes  that  the 
miracles  of  healing  would  not,  but  that  a  miracle 
such  as  the  feeding  would  convince  the  Jews,  and 
so  be  just  the  kind  of  sign  the  Jews  demanded. 
But,  in  fact,  the  sign  the  Jews  required  and  Jesus 
refused  to  grant  was  some  miracle  performed  to 
order,  and  regardless  of  human  need.  Such  a 
miracle  as  the  feeding  lacked  these  two  character- 
istics. It  was  spontaneous,  and  it  met  a  human 
want.  In  favour  of  the  historicity  of  the  miracle 
is  the  further  fact  that  it  is  recorded  in  all  the 
Gospels.  The  tradition  was  not  open  to  question 
in  the  mind  of  any  one  of  the  Evangelists. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  second  recorded  instance, 
the  feeding  of  the  4000,  the  case  is  quite  different. 
It  is  found  in  but  two  of  the  Gospels.  Lk.  and  Jn. 
evidently  thought  of  but  a  single  feeding.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  second  account  might  have 
grown  out  of  the  first,  and  the  similarities  are  so 
great  as  to  suggest  that  it  did  have  its  origin  there. 
The  question  of  Jesus  concerning  the  number  of 
loaves,  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  a  second 
time  the  disciples  had  so  little  food  with  them,  the 
seating  of  the  people  on  the  ground,  the  distribu- 
tion to  the  Twelve  for  redistribution  among  the 
multitude,  the  eating  until  they  were  filled,  the 
gathering  of  the  broken  pieces  into  baskets,  are 
suspiciously  like  the  feeding  of  the  5000.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  disciples,  with  the  memory 
of  the  feeding  of  the  5000  fresh  in  their  minds, 
could  have  questioned  Jesus  as  to  the  source  of 
supply  for  this  second  company.  And  here  it  is 
that  the  narrative  as  given  by  Jn.  sheds  light  on 
the  question  under  consideration.  Jn.  betrays  the 
fact  that  the  same  narrative  was  differently  told, 
since  he  combines  elements  of  both  narratives  as 
related  by  Jit.  and  Mark.  Mt.  places  the  second 
feeding  on  a  mountain  ;  Jn.  locates  the  feeding  on  a 
mountain.  Jn.  and  Mt.  and  Mk.  (second  instance) 
agree  that  Jesus  proposed  the  feeding.  Mk., 
according  to  his  usual  custom  of  emphasizing  the 
teaching  as  primary,  and  of  making  the  miracles 
secondary,  makes  Jesus  teach  the  shepherdless 
sheep  out  of  sympathy,  while  Mt.  makes  this 
sympathy  prompt  Him  to  heal  them,  and  Lk. 
combines  the  two  ;  this  in  the  first  feeding.  In 
the  second  this  sympathy  was  elicited  by  their 
hunger.  In  the  second  the  point  of  difficulty  with 
the  disciples  (according  to  Mt.  and  Mk.),  or  with 
Jesus  (according  to  Jn. ),  was  not  the  expense,  as  in 
the  hrst  but  that  of  securing  so  much  food  in  a 
desert  place.  This  certainly  looks  as  though  Jn. 
had  heard  both  accounts  and  deliberately  under- 
*u°  j-  combine  them  into  one,  or  else  as  though 
the  differences  in  the  account  of  the  same  story 
led  Mt.  and  Mk.  to  believe  that  there  were  two 
feeding*.  In  any  case  Lk.,  by  implication,  and 
Jn.  almost  directly,  favour  the  single  feeding— 
that  of  the  5000.    The  only  serious  difficulty  in 

?n  'In  ITtT,0^  wecond  feedinS  is  ^e  record 
in  Mk  8"(cf  Mt  I8M.),  according  to  which 
Jesus  is  made  to  refer  to  the  two  feedings  as 
separate  events.     The  denial  of  the  second  would 


make  it  necessary  to  affirm  that  the  words  of 
Jesus  are  incorrectly  reported.  But  here  Mt 
is  evidently  dependent  upon  the  collection  of 
narratives  by  Mk.,  not  Mk.  upon  the  collection  of 
sayings  made  by  Matthew.  Mt.  and  Mk.  are  not 
two  independent  witnesses.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  misunderstanding 
of  Mk.  in  this  case,  but  his  testimony  could  hardly 
offset  that  of  Jn.,  unless  we  were  obliged,  which 
we  are  not,  to  suppose  that  Mk.  got  his  informa- 
tion on  this  point  directly  from  Peter.  Even  if 
this  were  so,  we  should  have  to  make  our  choice 
between  Peter  and  Jn.,  which,  in  view  of  all  the 
facts,  would  turn  out  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

The  significance  of  the  feeding  of  the  multitude 
for  the  humaneness  of  Jesus  is  not  less  great  than 
that  of  the  healings.  The  power  was  His,  and  He 
used  it  for  the  good  of  His  fellow-men  in  whatever 
way  was  needful  for  their  immediate  welfare,  and 
for  setting  an  example  of  helpfulness  in  the  every- 
day affairs  of  life  to  His  disciples  in  all  the  cen- 
turies to  follow. 

Literature.— Trench  and  Taylor  on  Miracles;  Edersheim, 
Life  and  Times,  i.  675 ff.,  ii.  63ff. ;  Andrews,  Life  of  our  Lord 
[1893  ed.],  320 ff.,  333 ff.  ;  Bruce,  Training  vf  the  Twelve,  118; 
Westcott,  Gosp.  of  St.  John,  in  loc. 

C.  W.  RlSHELL. 

FEET. —  The  word  occurs  frequently  in  the 
Gospels.  Figuratively  it  has  a  wide  range  of 
meaning.  It  is  employed  in  phrases  which  express 
worthlessness  ('to  be  trodden  under  foot,'  Mt  513), 
supplication  ('fell  at  his  feet,'  Mk  522  Ta),  great 
honour  or  reverence  (Lk  738-4G  the  woman  who 
kissed  Jesus'  feet;  Jn  ll2  Mary;  Mt  28B  'held 
him  by  the  feet'),  ignorant  or  blasphemous  con- 
tempt (Mt  7s  'trample  under  foot'),  righteous 
condemnation  or  rejection  (Mt  1014  'shake  dust 
ofl'  feet'),  salvation  through  sacrifice  (Mt  188||Mk 
945  cutting  off  hand  or  foot),  discipleship  (Lk  8^ 
cured  demoniac  sitting  at  Jesus'  feet ;  10a9  Mary), 
helplessness  (Mt2213  'bind  hand  and  foot'),  com- 
plete triumph  (Mt  22"  ||  Mk  12^11  Lk  20*'  enemies 
of  Messianic  King  put  under  His  feet),  absolute 
safety  (Mt  46||Lk  4"  'lest  thou  dash  thy  foot 
against  a  stone'),  subjection  (Mt  5s5  earth  the 
footstool  of  God's  feet).  In  washing  the  feet  of 
the  disciples  Jesus  inculcates  lessons  of  humility, 
mutual  service,  and  the  need  of  daily  cleansing 
from  sin  (Jn  I35"14).     See  artt.  Bason,  FOOT. 

Of  the  feet  of  Jesus  Himself  mention  is  made  in 
the  NT  very  frequently.  Before  His  feet  suppli- 
ants fell  down  (Mk  5--  l25,  Lk  841),  and  also  a 
Samaritan  who  returned  to  give  thanks  (Lk  171,(). 
At  His  feet  sufferers  were  laid  to  be  healed  (Mt  15s0). 
Neglectful  of  the  courtesies  of  a  host,  Simon  the 
Pharisee  gave  Him  no  water  to  refresh  His  feet 
(Lk  744) ;  but  a  sinful  woman  on  the  same  occasion 
wet  His  feet  with  her  tears,  wiped  them  with  the 
hair  of  her  head,  kissed  them,  and  anointed  them 
with  ointment  ("&■**«■);  and  Mary  of  Bethany 
showed  her  great  love  and  gratitude  in  a  similar 
fashion,  when  she  lavished  the  contents  of  her 
alabaster  cruse  of  precious  spikenard  (Jn  ll2  12a; 
cf.  Mt  267,  Mk  143)  upon  the  feet  which  had 
brought  the  Lord  from  beyond  Jordan  (Jn  1040  II7) 
to  speak  the  life-giving  word  at  her  brother's  grave 
(ll43*-)  At  Jesus'  feet  the  restored  demoniac  sat 
(Lk  8s5),  like  Mary  afterwards  when  she  'heard  his 
word'  (1033).  The  two  angels  who  guarded  the 
sepulchre  were  seen  sitting  '  the  one  at  the  head, 
and  the  other  at  the  feet,  where  the  body  of  Jeeus 
had  lain'  (Jn  20").  It  was  His  feet  that  the 
two  Marys  clung  to  when  they  first  met  Jesus  on 
the  Resurrection  morning.  [Tliough  love  prompted 
them  to  lay  hold  of  Him,  did  reverence  forbid 
them  to  touch  more  than  His  feet?].  When 
Jesus  in  the  upper  room  showed  His  hands  and 
His  feet  to  His  disciples  (Lk  24aH(-),  it  was  doubtless 
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to  prove  to  them  that  He  who  now  stood  before 
them  was  the  same  Jesus  who  by  hands  and  feet 
had  been  nailed  to  the  cross  (cf.  Jn  2(P-  **•  '■a\  St 
Paul  says  of  the  ascended  Christ  that  all  things 
are  put  under  His  feet  (Eph  1--),  and  that  beneath 
His  feet  death  itself  shall  be  destroyed  (1  Co  IS2311-) 
And  in  the  Book  of  Kevelation,  when  the  heavenly 
Jesus  appears  to  the  seer  of  l'atmos,  the  place  of 
His  feet  has  been  made  glorious  (cf.  Is  GO13).  Those 
feet  which  were  dust-stained  in  the  house  of  Simon 
the  Pharisee,  and  weary  by  the  well  of  Sychar  (Jn 
4G),  and  pierced  with  nails  on  the  cross  of  Calvary 
are  now  '  like  unto  line  brass,  as  if  they  burned  in 
a  furnace' (llev  l15,  cf.  21S). 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  feet  of  Jesus 
were  nailed  to  the  cross.  The  doubt  is  based  on 
the  facts  that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  Jesus  men- 
tions only  His  hands  and  side  (Jn  2020),  and  that 
sometimes  in  crucifixion  the  feet  were  simply  tied 
to  the  cross.  The  nailing  of  the  feet  of  Jesus 
would  not  have  been  disputed  were  it  not  pait 
of  an  argument  to  prove  that  He  did  not  really 
die  on  the  cross.  'That  the  feet  were  usually 
nailed  (in  crucifixion),  and  that  the  case  of  Jesus 
was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule,  may  be 
regarded  as  beyond  doubt'  (Meyer  on  Alt  2735). 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
feet  of  Jesus  were  nailed  to  the  cross  separately, 
with  two  nails,  or  the  one  over  the  other  with  the 
same  nail.  In  early  art  the  feet  are  more  fre- 
quently represented  as  separately  nailed,  but  in 
later  art  as  nailed  together,  the  one  over  the  other. 
Tradition  favours  the  opinion  that  the  feet  were 
nailed  separately.    See  art.  Crucifixion. 

Literature.— Meyer's  Com.  on  St.  Matthew;  Ellicott,  His- 
torical Lectures  on  the  Life  of  Our  Lord,  p.  353;  Andrews, 
Bible  Students  Life  of  Our  Lord?,  p.  462  f. 

John  Reid. 
FELLOWSHIP.— 

Neither  the  word  'fellowship'  (xeifwia)  nor  any  equivalent 
term  occurs  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  but  the  reality  in  faith, 
love,  and  joy  ia  diffused  like  the  fragrance  of  the' flowers  of 
Galilee  through  that  bright  spring  of  the  world's  life.  As  we 
pass  to  the  Acta  and  Epistles,  especially  the  Pauline,  the  word 
is  found  in  a  variety  of  meanings.  Most  frequently  it  is  trans- 
lated '  fellowship '  (Ac  2&,  1  Co  1«,  2  Co  C"  S*,  Gal  29,  Ph  15  2* 
310).  It  is  rendered  '  communion  *  in  1  Co  1016  (RVm  '  participa- 
tion in ')  and  2  Co  13'^ ;  '  contribution '  (AV  '  distribution ')  in 
2Co  9",  Cf.  n0  152c;  'communication'  (RV  'fellowship')  in 
Pbilem  6,  cf.  He  13'6.  Though  xohuv.'o.  occurs  only  three  times 
in  the  Johannine  writings  (1  Jn  13-  6.7),  they  are  peculiarly  rich 
in  the  religious  ideas  which  give  the  term  its  content.  The  con- 
ception of  fellowship  in  the  NT  is  not  exhausted  by  the  varied 
significations  of  any  one  word  ;  it  becomes  plain  only  as  we 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  life  of  the  Early  Church. 

i.  Inherited  forecasts.  —  Like  most  of  the 
great  religious  conceptions  of  the  NT,  this  idea 
has  its  roots  deep  in  the  OT.  Isaiah  proclaims 
that  the  religion  of  Israel  ran  find  its  truest  ex- 
pression only  in  a  spiritual  fellowship  of  faith, 
independent  of  a  national  framework.  In  Israel 
there  is  an  imperishable  remnant,  a  stock  from 
which  new  life  will  spring  forth  after  desolation 
lias  swept  over  Jerusalem  (Is  813_ia  3731*32).  By  the 
time  of  Jeremiah  thn  disaster  of  the  nation  had 
become  so  irretrievable  that  the  prophet  hardly 
dares  to  hope  for  more  than  the  salvage  of  indi- 
viduals from  the  wreck  ;  but  these  rescued  ones 
will  form  the  true  Israel  under  a  new  covenant 
(Jer233"831aiff).  The  Messianic  blessedness  which 
those  prophets  foresaw  consisted  of  an  intimate 
fellowship  which,  in  the  coming  days,  the  redeemed 
company  of  Israel  would  enjoy  with  Jehovah  (Is 
49"-13,  Jer  3I31ff).  It  was  to'  be  a  fellowship  of 
Israelites  because  it  was  primarily  a  fellowship 
with  Israel's  God  (Is  52a'12  60).  This  thought  of 
fellowship  finds  nowhere  more  vivid  expression 
than  in  the  Psalter.  That  storehouse  of  religious 
devotion  is  filled  with  prayers  of  communion  with 
Jehovah,  the  supremely  moral  Person,  righteous, 
faithful,  holy,   yet  full  of   loving-kindness,   who 
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satisfies  the  needs  of  man  by  bringing  him  into 
fellowship  with  Himself  (Pss  lo.**  34.  40  63) 
Though  many  of  the  psalms  seem  to  be  the  utter 
am*  0f  individual  yearning  for  God's  lieinS 
others  express  the  religious'  desires    of   c  rnoS 

Ke^I» 

A  special  term  had  been  coined  for  Urael  in  her 
rehgious  rather  than  her  national  fu  net  ion -/,«/,  Jf 
which  was  rendered  in  the  LXX  by  i^aio. 
(church').  It  sigmiied  the  religious  assembly  of 
God  s  chosen  people  ;  but  as  this  could  never  be 
completely  realized,  even  in  the  great  temple 
gatherings,  the  conception  remained  largely  ideal 
A  nch  spiritual  legacy  was  transmitted  from  the 
O 1  in  the  words  Israel,  ecclesia,  Kingdom  of  God  - 
and  though  the  Jewish  heirs  Mere  unable  to  ap- 
preciate their  inheritance,  these  two  truths  of  the 
prophets  and  psalmists  could  never  have  quite 
perished— that  there  is  an  eternal  commonwealth 
of  saints,  and  that  this  fellowship  of  Israel  is 
based  upon  fellowship  with  Jehovah. 

ii.  The  Synoptic  Gospels.  —  Jesus  not  only 
claimed  to  fulfil  prophecy  ;  by  His  uords  of  grace 
He  did  much  more  than  the  most  spiritually 
minded  Israelite  could  have  hoped.  The  spirit  of 
the  Lord  which  was  upon  Him  awoke  prophetic 
thoughts  that  had  long  lain  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  were  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel. 
He  brought  spring  and  quickened  the  seed  sown 
in  the  past.  He  calls  men  to  Himself  and  forms 
them  into  a  new  society,  within  which  are  to  he 
enjoyed  the  blessings  foretold  by  the  prophets.  In 
this  company  is  found  religious  fellowship,  based 
upon  forgiveness  of  sins  and  eternal  life  through 
the  knowledge  of  God  revealed  by  Jesus  as  Father, 
of  which  the  OT  saints  had  but  partial  enjoyment 
or  glad  anticipation.  He  places  Himself  at  the 
head  of  this  society,  claiming  that  He  alone  can 
impart  the  knowledge  of  God  which  will  give  rest 
to  the  souls  of  men  (Mt  ll-7'30).  Thus  His  followers, 
constituted  into  the  society  of  the  Messiah,  become 
a  Divinely  ordered  fellowship  not  dependent  on 
outward  organization,  but  united  by  a  common 
faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Eevealer  of  God  to  them. 
They  are  the  New  Israel,  the  imperishable  evcleda 
(Mt  161B-19). 

This  society  is  no  closed  circle-  Associating 
Himself  more  or  less  intimately  with  groups  of 
disciples,  Jesus  sends  them  forth  with  the  know- 
ledge they  have  gained  concerning  Him,  to  pro- 
claim to  the  people  that  the  new  epoch  of  Divine 
rule  is  about  to  be  inaugurated,  and  that  they 
should  prepare  for  its  advent.  The  condition  of 
membership  in  this  brotherhood  is  to  follow  Jesus, 
even  though  this  may  seem  to  the  man  of  the 
world  to  be  nothing  less  than  to  lose  one's  life. 
Fellowship  with  Jesus  costs  much.  Family  ties 
may  be  severed,  the  hatred  of  the  world  may  be 
vented  upon  His  disciples,  billows  of  persecution 
may  sweep  over  them,  but  in  this  society  is  life 
indeed  (Mk  H34'38,  Lk  1425"35).  Jesus  otitis  His 
followers  a  fellowship  in  this  new  brotherhood, 
which  more  than  compensates  for  any  worldly 
friendship  that  they  may  have  to  renounce  (Mk 
10M-31).  Their  true  kindred,  even  like  that  of 
Jesus  Himself,  will  be  found  among  those  united 
by  spiritual  affinities  in  this  new  circle.  New 
virtues  abound  in  this  brotherhood.  Love  working 
in  helpful  ministries  for  others  is  of  the  essence 
of  fellowship  in  Messiah's  company.  Rank  is 
assigned,  not  as  in  worldly  kingdoms,  but  by  the 
degree  of  service  rendered  by  eaeli  to  all  (Mk 
1035*4"*). 

In  time  Jesus  announces  to  His  followers  that 
His  society,  as  the  true  Israel,  is  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  which  as  such  is  becoming  a 
massa  perdita.     Out  of  this  perishing  world  His 
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disciples  are  saved  into  the  eternal  Kingdom,  and 
as  heirs  of  salvation  they  are  in  reality,  as  they 
were  afterwards  called,  'the  saints  of  the  New 
Covenant'  (Mk  121"1-}.  Before  His  death  the 
Messiah  gave  concreteness  to  this  fellowship  by  a 
solemn  communion  with  His  disciples  in  the  Last 
Supper,  which  became  the  means  of  making  real 
to  them  the  blessings  of  the  New  Covenant.  The 
connexion  of  the  Supper  with  the  Paschal  meal, 
which  may  here  be  assumed  as  having  existed, 
either  by  anticipation  or  directly,  would  suggest 
to  the  minds  of  the  participants  that  in  this  New- 
Covenant  they  were  entering  into  fellowship  with 
Jehovah,  and  that  they  were  also  binding  them- 
selves together  as  brothers  in  a  new  covenant  with 
God  (Mk  14--'-').  A  promise  of  enlarging  fellow- 
ship fitly  closes  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  the 
words,  'Lo,  I  am  with  you  to  the  end  of  the  ages' 
(28^),  and  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  transition 
from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly  life  of  Jesus. 

To  sum  up,  the  Synoptic  Gospels  s'iow  us  the 
conception  of  an  eternal  Divine  Commonwealth, 
made  actual  by  Jesus  in  a  society  welded  together 
by  fervent  loyalty  to  Himself  as  the  Christ  of  God, 
and  pervaded  by  i  life  of  mutual  service  to  the 
members.  He  brings  His  followers  into  true 
fellowship  with  Jehovah  by  revealing  Him  and 
pardoning  their  sins.  They  enjoy  ttie  life  of  a 
lirtitherhoud,  which  is  true  life,  in  His  company. 

iii.  Thk  Primitive  Jewish-Ciikisti  \\  Church. 
-Fellowship  is  the  most  real  definition  of  the 
unity  which  was  a  constituent  quality  of  the 
Early  Chinch.  Intercourse,  intimate  and  uni- 
versal, among  brethren,  whose  life  was  consecrated 
by  a  gracious  Divine  presence,  and  thus  free  from 
everything  secular,  constituted  the  Church  as  dis- 
tinctively one.  This  unity  was  not  expressed  by 
any  rigid  cohesive  organization,  not  even  primarily 
by  the  leadership  of  the  Apustles.  Indeed,  the 
disciples  had  been  warned  by  their  Lord  not  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  called  '  Master' (Mt  23lu). 
A  company  of  baptized  brethren,  they  had  received 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  their  risen  Lord,  who  had 
welded  them  into  one.  His  personal  gifts  were 
manifest  in  each  brother  passionately  devoted  to 
his  unseen  Lord,  and  so  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  all  who  loved  Him. 

The  Church  appears  on  the  stage  of  the  public 
world  as  a  new  sect,  holding  to  the  belief  that 
Jesus  is  Messiah.  Outwardly  the  brethren  were 
probably  indistinguishable  from  good  Jews,  and 
such  organization  as  they  had  would  follow  the 
lines  of  their  former  life.  But  it  would  seem  that 
they  did  not  think  of  themselves  as  a  new  or- 
ganization. They  were  slow  to  cast  loose  their 
hawsers  and  swing  out  into  the  stream  as  an  inde- 
pendent Church.  Led  by  powerful  personalities, 
Peter,  John,  and  James,  who  had  been  either 
intimate  or  of  close  kinship  with  Jesus,  they  re- 
garded themselves  as  the  true  Israel,  and  for  ;t. 
while  hoped  that  the  nation  would  repent.  Before 
St.  Paul's  time,  however,  there  was  a  change,  for 
we  find  that  the  brethren  throughout  Jud;ea  were 
organized  into  distinctive  communities,  not  as 
Synagogues,'  but  as  'churches'  (Gal.  l-2(.  But 
in  these  churches  the  utmost  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual which  is  essential  for  true  fellowship, 
prevailed ;  for  the  Church  grew  not  by  official 
initiative,  but  by  the  prophetic  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  impelling  the  brethren  to  spread  far  and 
wide  the  good  news  of  their  gospel. 

Little  as  the  primitive  Christians  differed  out- 
wardly from  the  Jewish  world,  their  inner  world 
was  a  new  creation.  It  was  a  brotherhood  of 
Uivine  origin  ;  for  not  only  were  they  baptized 
into  the  name  of  Jesus  the  Lord  of  life,  but  they 
had  remved  the  Holy  Spirit.  How  sacred  this 
fellowship  was  is  manifest  from  the  terrible  punish- 


ment meted  out  to  Ananias  and  Sapphira  for 
violating  the  mutual  trust  that  made  the  brother- 
hood possible  (Ac  5). 

There  were  various  manifestations  of  this  fellow- 
ship, (a)  It  was  a  house-church.  Brethren  met 
as  sons  round  the  common  board  in  the  homes  of 
those  who  could  best  provide  accommodation,  and 
partook  of  a  daily  meal  consecrated  to  the  memory 
of  their  unseen  but  present  Lord.  They  held 
communion  with  one  another  because  they  held 
communion  with  the  risen  Jesus.  Common  prayers 
songs,  and  thanksgivings  rose  to  Jehovah  from 
these  family  groups  (Ac  2"  4^-'i's). 

(b)  This  fellowship  (tcoivtavia.)  found  further  ex- 
pression in  a  life  of  mutual  service, — t..e  rich  for 
the  poor,  the  strong  for  the  weak.  They  rejoiced 
with  those  who  rejoiced ;  they  wept  with  those 
who  wept.  In  fact,  true  notvuivia  could  not  lie 
better  defined  than  in  the  words  of  the  Golden 
Rule—'  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  du 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  '  (Mt  lu).  No  lonnal 
ordinance,  such  as  the  community  of  goods,  was 
enjoined  on  the  brethren  ;  their  love  welled  forth 
in  such  a  pure  and  powerful  stream  that  it  made 
its  own  channels.  All  blessings,  earthly  and 
spiritual,  were  spontaneously  shared  with  those 
who  were  in  need  (Ac  244-17  4"--*'). 

So  we  have  in  the  earliest  days  a  true  fellowship, 
a  brotherhood  united  by  love  to  a  risen  Lord, 
whom  many  of  them  had  known  on  earth,  and  led 
without  rivalry  by  favourite  disciples  of  Jesus, 
enjoying  gifts  and  graces  from  the  ever  present 
Spirit  of  their  Lord.  But  that  brotherhood 
gathered  in  the  earthly  Zion  was  nationalistic  in 
sentiment.  It  was  provincial  in  spirit,  especially, 
it  would  seem,  throughout  Judrea,  where  the 
churches  were  in  villages  remote  from  the  world  of 
men. 

iv.  The  Gentile  Churches  of  the  Pauline 
world.  —  With  the  rise  of  Antioch  a  peril 
threatened  the  prestige  of  Jerusalem.  Could  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  thrive  equally  well  in  the  valleys 
and  on  the  plains  of  Syria  and  Asia  as  on  the 
isolated  plateau  of  Judaea?  If  so,  it  was  bound  to 
be  very  much  more  abundant.  Fortunately,  Paul 
the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  was  a  man  of  varied 
culture.  While  his  world  was  in  cities  and  he 
thought  imperially,  he  never  treated  the  Jewish 
mind  lightly,  and  he  knew  what  that  mind  was. 
He  understood  its  worth  and  its  rights.  He  could 
discern  every  wave  of  feeling,  every  gust  that 
shivered  duskily  across  it.  So  St.  Paul  was  him- 
self the  greatest  power  of  his  day  making  for  the 
unity  of  the  Church.  It  was  a  passion  with  him 
to  avert  <t  breach  which  would  be  fatal ;  and  he 
was  successful,  for  the  other  Apostles  responded 
nobly  as  brethren,  and  gave  him  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  (Gal  2'-- a).  But  the  sections  thus  united 
had  to  be  cemented;  so  lie  devotes  much  energy 
to  effecting  a  durable  kolvwvIo.  by  organizing  the 
collection  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem.  In 
•1  Co  84  91J  and  Ro  15-u  the  word  xoivwla  is  trans- 
lated (RV)  '  contribution  ' ;  but '  there  is  always  at 
the  root  of  KoiiWa,  in  the  NT,  the  idea  of  Chris- 
tian communion  in  one  form  or  another.  Those 
who  bestow  make  common  cause  with  one  another 
and  with  the  recipients' (Waite).  The  collection 
is  a  religious  act,  because  it  is  a  mark  of  Christian 
fellowship.  Indeed,  the  Macedonians  regard  it  as 
a  signal  token  of  Divine  favour  to  be  allowed  thus 
to  help  those  from  whom  they  had  received  the 
gospel ;  and  the  poor  Jewish  Christians,  who  had 
made  experience  of  the  liberal  Christian  kindliness 
of  the  Gentiles,  could  hardly  refuse  to  call  them 
brethren  (2  Co  S1"5  911"14). 

The  Christian  fellowship  was  world-wide.  This 
brotherhood  was  one  every wheri  (1  P  5H),  and ^  in 
writing  to  the  Corinthians  St.  Paul  assumes  that 
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what  lie  says  will  be  of  interest  not  only  to  them, 
but '  to  all  that  in  every  place  call  upon  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  both  theirs  and  ours ' 
(lCo  la).  The  Church  of  God  which  is  in  Corinth 
is  a  visible  but  partial  manifestation  of  the  larger 
whole.  This  idea  persisted  after  the  Apostolic  age  ; 
for  'Brotherhood  alternates  with  Eirksia  in  the 
oldest  sets  of  ecclesiastical  canons,  while  omnis 
fratcrnitas  and  Traua  77  dS<f\06T7js  are  used  to  de- 
note the  whole  of  Christendom'  (Lindsay).  This 
world-wide  brotherhood  was  not  held  together  by 
any  outward  organization,  though  the  Apostle  Paul 
does  group  his  churches  by  provinces.  But  organ- 
ization is  local :  it  does  not  follow  the  lines  of 
provincial  units.  Of  course,  Christian  life  had  to 
be  expressed  in  outward  fellowship  wherever  it 
was  possible,  so  that  all  the  brethren  within  a  con- 
venient radius,  such  as  a  city,  would  he  grouped 
together  to  form  the  Church  of  God  in  that  place. 
And  the  Spirit  of  God  supplied  these  local  churches 
with  leaders  who  had  the  necessary  gifts  for  the 
conduct  of  their  life.  This  became  the  basis  of  a 
permanent  ministry. 

From  the  world  they  became  outwardly  separate, 
'saints'  chosen  out  of  it  and  consecrated  to  God 
(Ko  l7,  1  Co  1-,  Gal  l4),  and  so  forming  one  family, 
'  the  household '  of  faith  (Gal  Glu,  Eph  219),  through- 
out the  empire  of  this  world.  Hence  great  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  grace  of  hospitality  (He  131- 2).  In 
that  busy  world  with  its  thronged  highways,  the 
Christian  was  always  sure  of  a  warm  welcome 
wherever  there  was  a  church  or  a  group  of  brethren 
(see  per  contra  3  Jn '■"■),  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
saints  were  made  the  occasion  of  active  sympathy 
(He  610  10-* M  133).  St.  Paul  experienced  many 
such  marked  tokens  of  fellowship,  especially  at  the 
hands  of  the  Philippians,  for  whom  he  cherished 
the  deepest  affection.  They  were  unremittingly 
active  in  co-operation  with  him  for  the  spread  of 
the  gospel ;  and  whatever  his  needs,  bodily  or 
spiritual,  might  be,  they  were  ready  to  do  their 
liest  by  gifts  or  sympathy  to  supply  the  lack. 
This  was  tme  fellowship  (Ph  1*  7  21M  41*  1S).  Phile- 
mon also  was  a  real  Christian,  whose  faith  in, 
and  love  to,  the  Lord  Jesus  was  manifested  in  his 
kindly  offices  towards  all  the  saints;  and  the 
Apostle  delicately  suggests  that  ho  should  not  stop 
till  his  benevolence  becomes  complete  and  embraces 
even  the  slave  Onesimus  (Philem6- ]5* 1C). 

This  religious  idea  of  brotherhood  issues  in  a  new 
grace,  'love  of  the  brethren'  (<pt\a8e\<pla),  which  is 
to  be  cherished  as  an  especial  sign  of  Divine  life 
UTh  49,  Ro  1210,  He  13\  1  P  1-).  A  fine  word, 
d?rX6nj!  ( '  singleness '),  is  used  by  St.  Paul  to  denote 
the  quality  of  the  man  in  whom  fellowship  {Koivwia) 
is  a  ruling  motive.  He  is  air\ous,  'single-minded,' 
'liberal.'  He  does  not  serve  God  and  Mammon. 
His  eye  is  single.  Looking  only  at  the  needs  of 
his  brother,  he  realizes  the  truth  of  the  Lord's 
words  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive  (Ac  2035).  Among  the  brethren  there  is  no 
almsgiving.  All  that  is  sordid  in  almsgiving  is 
removed,  and  generosity  becomes  a  choice  token 
of  fellowship  (2 Co  8391L13).  'When  men  thank- 
fully receive  God's  gifts,  and  in  imitation  of  His 
bounty  use  them  for  the  good  of  others,  so  that 
the  recipients  also  thank  God  for  the  benefaction, 
it  is  as  far  as  it  goes  the  re -establishment  of  the 
right  relation  between  God  and  men,  and  men  and 
men.'  The  slave  is  not  only  made  partaker  of  such 
bounty,  but  as  he  possesses  this  spirit  he  pays  an 
ungrudging  service  to  his  master  (Eph  fir'). 

The  fellowship  of  church  with  church  was  further 
increased  by  the  visits  of  Apostles  and  teachers,  as 
well  as  by  the  interchange  of  correspondence. 
What  was  of  interest  to  one  was  of  interest  to  all 
in  so  far  as  it  touched  their  common  gospel.  While 
we  do  not  find  any  uniform  creed  or  liturgy  in 


t  Epistles,  there  was  almost  certainly  a  sub- 
mlly  similar  form  of  worship,  and   in    their 


these 
stant 

prayers  and  hymns  the  brethren  gave  utterance  to 
the  same  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  their  teach- 
mg  they  adhered  to  the  common  truths  which  tie 
Apostles  taught  (Ko  t>17,  Gal  1«).  We  cannot  f;il 
to  be  impressed  by  the  combination  of  a  sense  of 
unity  with  great  individual  freedom.  The  Spiiit 
took  the  Hie  of  believer  or  church,  and  produced 
in  it  some  distinctive  grace  or  function,  which 
brought  diversity  without  disharmony,  enrichment 
without  lack  of  proportion.  Manifold,  however 
as  these  gifts  were,  the  greatest  of  all  and  that 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  their  fellowship  was  love  ■ 
tor  not  only  was  it  the  best  because  the  commonest,' 
but  it  tempered  and  restrained  the  more  individ- 
ualistic endowments,  which  might  easily  destiny 
the  harmony  of  the  Christian  company  (1  Co  12"1 
13).  True  fellowship  demands  variety  in  unity, 
individual  freedom  working  at  the  impulse  of  a 
common  spirit. 

The  noblest  exposition  of  Christian  fellowship, 
outside  the  Gospel  of  John,  is  contained  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  In  that  prose  poem  in 
praise  of  unity,  the  Church  is  described  as  one 
body  of  which  each  Christian  is,  or  should  be,  a 
perfect  member.  A  Divine  creation  purposed  fiom 
all  eternity  by  the  Father's  love,  it  was  made  actual 
in  history  through  Jesus  Christ.  The  Church  is 
one  because  of  the  unities  on  which  it  is  based. 
Its  members  are  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  one 
Lord  whom  they  confess.  They  are  inspired  by 
the  same  Spirit,  and  there  is  one  God  and  Father 
of  all,  who  is  above  all  and  through  all  and  in  nil 
(Epli  44'6).  Historically  the  Church  became  one 
when,  in  Christ,  Jew  and  Gentile  were  botli  recon- 
ciled unto  God  in  one  body  by  the  cross  {1-Ult) : 
and  in  the  ages  to  come  each  individual  with  variety 
of  function  will  reach  his  perfection  in  this  per- 
fect organism,  and  contribute  to  the  completeness 
of  the  whole  (47~13).  A  fellowship  so  sublime  in  its 
ideal  must  be  undisturbed  by  sellish  desires.  Only 
where  hive,  patience,  long-suffering  and  humility 
reign  will  there  be  on  earth  '  a  communion  of  the 
saints.'  '  In  the  Apostle's  eyes  all  true  life  in  an 
Ecclesia  is  a  life  of  community,  of  the  harmonious 
and  mutually  helpful  action  of  different  elements, 
so  that  he  is  giving  instruction  on  the  very  essence 
of  membership  when  in  each  of  the  nine  Epistles 
addressed  to  Ecclesia1  he  makes  the  peace  of  God 
to  be  the  supreme  standard  for  them  to  aim  at, 
and  the  perpetual  self-surrender  of  love  the  com- 
prehensive means  of  attaining  it'  (Ilort,  Christ. 
Errh'sin,  123). 

All  the  manifestation  of  fellowship  among  the 
brethren,  the  very  brotherhood  itself,  is  possible 
only  because  the  individual  members  of  the  com- 
munion of  the  saints  are  in  personal  fellowship 
with  Jesus  Christ.  He  indeed  is  the  fountain  and 
source  of  communion.  All  human  fellowship  is 
derivative.  The  word  KOtPuWa  is  used  by  St.  Paul 
only  in  1  Co  101C  to  express  this  personal  fellowship 
with  Christ,  the  thought  being  that  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  believers  are  united  in  close  communion, 
because  through  the  cup  and  the  bread  they  are 
!  enabled  to  participate  in  the  life  of  Christ  Himself. 
But  the  idea  is  central  in  St.  Paul's  religion— 'I 
no  longer  Jive,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me'  (Gal  2'-") ; 
'  For  me  to  live  is  Christ '  (Ph  I"1)-  However,  this 
fellowship  of  the  individual  is  no  sellish  enjoyment. 
(July  those  who  are  'rooted  and  grounded  in  love' 
are  '  able  to  comprehend'  with  all  saints  what 
is  the  breadth  and  length  and  depth  and  height; 
and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ  which  passeth 
knowledge,'  that  they  may  be  tilled  with  all  the 
fulness  of  (iod  (Ep'h  317"10).  Now  the  Apostle 
expects  that  even  in  his  own  imperfect  churches 
there  should  be  some  real  enjoyment  of  this  fellow- 
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ship  with  Christ.  He  reminds  the  Church  of 
Corinth  that  they  '  were  called  into  the  fellowship 
of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord '  (1  Co  lu),  i.e.  the 
fellowship  of  which  He  is  the  soul.  Fractured 
though  the  Church  is  by  schism  and  marred  by 
impurity,  it  is  a  society  of  redeemed  sons,  whose 
destiny  is  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  Him 
who  is  the  firstborn  among  many  brethren  (lio 
8m  M),  and  even  now  it  must  reflect  with  real  truth 
some  of  the  glory  of  that  future  fellowship.  The 
same  conception  is  conveyed  in  2  Co  13w  in  the 
words,  '  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost ' ;  for 
the  Spirit  who  unifies  the  Christian  society  into  a 
body  of  redeemed  men  who  have  experienced  the 
unmerited  favour  of  Christ  and  the  love  of  the 
Father,  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (2  Co  3"- 18).  The 
Philippian  Church  also,  pervaded  by  love  and 
comforted  by  reciprocal  compassion,  has  enjoyed 
fellowship  because  of  the  presence  of  this  Spirit 
who  brings  the  consolation  of  Christ  Himself 
(Ph  2'). 

..  The  Johannine  WRITINGS.— Assuming  that 
the  books  which  bear  the  name  of  John  came  from 
the  Apostle,  we  may  consider  them  together,  for 
they  bring  before  us  the  conditions  of    a  later 
period.     The   Gospel   and   the    Epistles  at  least 
are  the  mature  work  of  one  who  seeks  to   set 
before  his  readers  the  mind  of  Christ,  after  the 
attempt  had  been  made  for  half  a  century  to  work 
His  teaching  into  actual  life.    Much  must  be  taken 
for  granted.    The  visible  Church  is  one ;  the  old 
problem  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  sections  is  a  dead 
issue.     Now  the  Church  is  face  to  face  with  the 
world.     Two    spiritual    forces   are   opposed  — the 
realm  of  light  over  which  the  Son  of  God  rales, 
and  the  world  of  darkness  organized  and  directed 
by  the  Prince  of  Evil.    Error  concerning  the  Person 
of  Christ,  and  lack  of  love  of  the  brethren,  are 
disintegrating  the  Christian  society.    So  the  author 
takes    his   readers  to  the  fountain  of  Christian 
fellowship,  and  allows  them  to  taste  its  quality 
as  it  was  enjoyed  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  whom 
having  loved  He  loved  unto  the  end  (Jn  13-17) 
Ihese  discourses  illuminate  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
the  feet-washing  serves  as  a  noble  approach  to  it 
1  here  are  two  prominent  aspects  of  the  Eucharist 
as  interpreted  by  John  :  (a)  that  it  is  a  feast  for  the 
spiritual  nurture  of  the  faithful  (6«-") ;  (6)  that  it 
sets  forth  the  love  of  the  Lord,  and  so  becomes  a 
love-feast  of  brethren.     Love  is  the  note  of  the 
conversations.    Only  through  the  clear  atmosphere 
ot  love  can  they  see  their  absent  Master.     If  thev 
obey  Him  and  lovo  ™>a  n„,*n —  xj :n  .■' 


.  .  -----j  one  another,  He  will  come  to 

them  bringing  the  peace  and  the  joy  which  He 
alone  can  .mpart  ( 14='-  *■ ").  So  will  there  be,  as 
Loisy  says,  'a  hierarchy  of  love,"  the  disciples 
loving  one  another  with  the  new  love  which  spring 

as X  r/hMfSter',?ntl  their  Master  loving  them 
as  the  father  loves  Him  (13s1  17ss).  These  cKanters 
teach  respecting  Christian  fel  owship  that  (i  )  ito 
source. is  God as  revealed  in  Jesus  CVistfi'     ts 

Eve? ishfa,?,°,y  ^ »  its  ""ffia'ta'to 
and  (iv  ,  t/f  V"  anT.  »bed'ence  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and  (iv.)  its  fruit  is  a  life  of  love,  joy,  and  peace 
among  brethren  here,  and  perfect  s^nsMp  liere 

of!,jli„ar  2fiM  d.?»>™ite  the  First  Epistle 

Christian  iS^W"1  SI'?  {j18  V**  the 
through  knowlVd™  Ll,-\  ?nch,fe""WB,11P  comes 
of  the  loveof  aode'(4Th,chiL°nly  ^n°th,er  asPect 
this  fellowshio  whill,  I  f^u"™  Js  »  barriel'  to 
sible  were  it  Lt  Vht  -^U  ^-  rf0re  be  imiiOS- 
propitiaTorv'^cri^o    fe?t  **<* 

Ood.     i/'hfbve  G«l   ?.h:S,1,r0ther  CMnot  '<•« 

come  from  God    andJi  at  lov,e  mu8t  first  have 

Ma'  and  strain  forth  through  the 


heart  of  the  believer  upon  his  brother.  To  live  in 
loving  lellowshlp  with  the  brethren  is  at  once  the 
proof  of  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  ethical 
condition  for  receiving  it,  for  only  to  hearts 
broadened  and  deepened  by  love  can  God  reveal 
Himself  and  bring  fellowshio  (412- ls-  2°-  »i) 

This  mystic,  whose  spirit  was  more  responsive 
than  any  other  to  the  mind  of  the  Master  onens 
up  the  profound  depth  of  that  fellowship  which  the 
early  Christian  Church  enjoyed,  as  we  have  seen 
in  no  inconsiderable  measure.  Since  Christ  is  the 
soul  of  Christian  fellowship,  it  is  impaired  by  lack 
of  truth  concerning  Him.  But  truth  and  love  are 
inseparable.  Therefore  when  we  seek  for  the  true 
unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  we  must  begin  bv 
keeping  our  Lord's  great  command  to  love  the 
brethren,  and  thereby  advance  with  all  saints  to 
a  true  knowledge  of  Christ. 

Looking  back  through  the  dim  distance  we  dis- 
cover the  foreshadowings  of  prophet  and  psalmist 
growing  clearer,  till  in  these  latest  books  of  the 
NT  we  can  almost  touch  the  reality  on  earth  in 
this  ideal  of  the  Apostle  whom  Jesus  loved.  The 
supreme  poetic  description  of  that  fellowship  is 
the  city  of  the  King  of  Love  in  Revelation,  whose 
citizens  see  the  face  of  the  Lord  (llev  221-5),  the 
beatific  vision  for  which  the  psalmists  strained 
their  eyes. 

The  Christian  fellowship  as  it  existed  on  earth 
in  the  1st  century  was  a  stupendous  creation. 
Philosophers  had  dreamed  of  Utopias.  Humane 
Stoics  had  taught  the  brotherhood  of  man.  But 
all  attempts  to  realize  these  ideals  had  been  com- 
paratively ineffective.  In  the  Christian  Church, 
however,  aliens  and  the  disfranchised  found  fellow- 
ship with  those  who  inherited  religious  promises 
and  social  privilege.  Roman  and  Greek  stooped 
to  love  the  hateful  Jew,  and  the  Jew  was  willing 
to  transfer  the  sacred  name  of  Israel  to  Gentiles 
whose  past  was  unclean.  Well-born  and  slave 
greeted  one  another  as  brethren,  without  thereby 
disturbing  social  order.  A  love  so  compelling  as 
to  reverse  the  national  and  social  values,  must 
have  been  derived  from  a  Presence  altogether 
transcending  the  measurements  of  ordinary  human 
life.  Christian  fellowship  is  not  to  be  defined  as 
intercourse  glowing  with  human  love  at  its  highest. 
It  is  primarily  a  spiritual  communion  with  the 
Supreme  Person,  whose  love  recreates  life  and 
makes  it  a  complete  expression  of  love.  So  the 
goal  must  be,  as  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  says, 
in  the  world  to  come,  when  Jesus  shall  have  intro- 
duced His  many  brethren  into  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
where  they  will,  as  a  company  of  the  redeemed, 
hold  fellowship  with  the  Father  (He  2B- I0-  "  7s8 
I22s-2i).    See,  further,  art.  Communion. 

Literature.— Hort,  The  Christian  Eeclesia ;  Weizsacker.  The 
Apostolic  Age ;  Lindsay,  The  Christian  Ministry  in  the  Early 
Church;  y.  Dobschiitz,  The  Early  Christian  Churches;  art. 
Communion'  in  Hastinjrs'  DB;  Herrmann,  Communion  with 
%°a,  pp.  49-133;  Dale,  Fellowship  with  Christ,  Serm.  i.,  also 
The  Living  Christ  and  the  Four  Gospels.  Lects.  i.-iv.  ;  Harnack, 
Expansion  of  Christianity  in  the  First  Three  Centuries. 

R.  A.  Falconer. 
FETTERS.— See  Chain. 

FEVER  (6  iruperfe,  and  in  Ac  28s  oi  rvperof,  with 
corresponding  participle  in  Mt.  and  Mk.  iri'petr- 
aovaa).  There  are  only  five  passages  in  the  NT 
in  which  fever  is  spoken  of,  and  three  of  these, 
viz.  Mt  8"'-,  Mk  l™-,  and  Lk  438<-  are  parallel  pas- 
sages. One  cannot  say  with  certainty  what  specific 
fever  is  alluded  to  in  these  passages,  or  in  Jn  4"2, 
W'here  the  healing  of  the  nobleman's  son  is  spoken 
of.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  St.  Luke,  whose 
training  as  a  physician  naturally  led  him  to  speak 
with  exactness  about  medical  matters,  does  specify 
the  fever  from  which  Peter's  wife's  mother  was 
suffering  {avvexopLvn  iri/nery  /j.eyd\oi).     It  has  been 
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contended  that  there  was  a  specific  fever  known  as 
'the  great  fever,'  and  that  it  was  this,  whatever 
it  may  have  been,  from  which  the  sick  woman  in 
Capernaum  suffered.  This,  however,  has  been 
questioned,  and  perhaps  it  is  rather  the  intensity 
of  the  fever  than  its  specific  character  that  is  indi- 
cated by  the  word  '  great.'  Probably  both  Peters 
wife's  mother  and  the  nobleman's  son  suffered  from 
malarial  fever.  Professor  G.  A.  Smith  tells  us 
that  the  region  about  Tiberias  is  a  very  feverish 
region,  and  Dr.  Cunningham  Geikie  says  that 
malarial  fever  was  common  at  Capernaum'  It  is 
very  likely  that  there  has  always  been  a  good  deal 
of  malarial  fever  about  the  shores  uf  the  .Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  especially  about  the  more  northerly 
portion  of  these  shores.  The  fever  from  which 
the  father  of  Publius  suffered  (Ac  28M)  was  fever 
accompanying  or  accompanied  by  acute  dysentery 
See  also  artt.  Cukes,  p.  4uyh,  and  Disease' 
p.  463b. 

Literature.— XT  Commentaries;  artt.  'Medicine'  in  Hast- 
ings' Dit  and  '  Diseases,'  Emyc.  liiblica ;  G.  A.  Smith,  HGIIL 1 
p.  419 ;  Cunningham  Ueikie,  Life  and  Words  of  Vhrist,  \\.  fi  f.   ' 

Geokge  C.  Watt. 
FIELD.— 

The  three  Greek  words  (*ypi;,  x»P*,  x<V«)  rendered  '  field ' 
in  the  Gospels  are  distinguishable  in  meaning,  and  sometimes 
require  more  specific  renderings,  i.ypis  in  general  means  'field ' 
in  the  sense  of  cultivated  land,  or  open  country  thought  of  as 
subject  to  cultivation  :  e.g.  '  sowed  good  seed  in  his  field*  (Mt 
132"),  ■  uiies  of  the  field,' '  grass  of  the  field '  (628-  30),  etc.  yj,p» 
denotes  generally  a  region,  or  district  of  country,  as  'the  region 
of  Trachonitis*  (Lk  3'),  '  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes  '  (in/fii) 
X"?'"  is  more  distinctly  locative,  as  '  a  place  called  Gethsemane' 
»(Jit  26*),  'the  parcel  of  ground  that  Jacob  gave  to  Joseph'  (Jn 
4*),  etc.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  kypis  used  also  of  the 
country  in  distinction  from  the  city  (Ml;  51J  &^,  Lk  8W  9'2  2326), 
X*f*  used  of  fields  of  ripened  grain,  as  in  Jn  4^  '  Look  on  the 
fields,  for  they  are  white '  (cf.  Ja  5*  '  who  have  reaped  down 
your  fields') ;  and  where  St.  Matthew  uses  etypis  of  '  the  field  of 
blood' (278),  St.  Luke  uses  xV"  (Ac  iW), 

A  knowledge  of  certain  peculiarities  of  the  fields 
of  Palestine  is  helpful  to  the  full  understanding  of 
several  of  the  parables  of  our  Lord  and  some  other 
passages  in  the  Gospels.  There  are  now,  as  there 
were  of  old,  numerous  fields  in  Palestine  where 
'the  lilies'  and  many  other  flowers  grow  in  gor- 
geous profusion  without  human  care  or  culture, 
and  where  'the  grass  of  the  field,'  including  fibrous 
weeds  as  well  as  shortlived  flowers,  when  dried  by 
the  tropical  sun,  are  still  gathered  as  fuel,  and  used 
to  heat  ovens  for  baking  bread  (cf.  Mt  6s8- »).  The 
argument  of  the  Master,  drawn  from  '  the  grass  of 
the  field  which  to-day  is  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into 
the  oven,'  still  holds  good,  and  still  finds  abundant 
illustration.  It  is  true  occasionally  now,  also,  that 
after  the  owner  of  the  land  has  '  sowed  good  seed 
m  his  field,7  an  enemy  will  in  sheer  spite  creep  in 
secretly  and  'sow  tares,'  the  noxious  darnel  (Loliiim 
temulentum)  ;  but  see  Tares. 

In  Palestine,  as  in  all  unsettled  countries,  it 
was  common,  and  in  parts  of  the  land  it  is  still 
common,  to  resort  to  the  field  (the  cultivated  land 
or  the  open  country)  as  a  fit  place  in  which  to  hide 
treasure  (cf.  Mt  1344)  In  ancient  times  the  land 
was  peculiarly  subject  to  revolutions,  exposed  to 
raids  from  wandering  tribes,  and,  in  some  districts, 
liable  to  plunder  from  robbers  at  home.  So,  in  the 
absence  of  safety  vaults  and  the  like,  owners  of 
treasure  who  feared  robbery  or  thievery  (Mt  2525), 
or  who  were  setting  off*  on  a  journey  to  a  distant 
country,  would  bury  their  money,  jewellery,  etc., 
in  the  field.  Then,  if  the  owner  were  killed  in 
battle,  or  died  in  a  far  country,  no  one  might  know 
where  his  treasures  were  hid  ;  and,  according  to 
usage,  such  valuables  when  found,  if  no  owner 
appeared  to  claim  them,  belonged  to  the  owner  of 
the  land— a  fact  which  gives  point  to  the  parable 
of  the  Hid  Treasure  (Mt  1344,  cf.  Job  321,  Pr  24}. 
Many  persons  are  found  digging  for  hid  treasure 
in  Egypt  and   Palestine  to-day,   and   not  «.  few 
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'trodden  under  foot')      It  is  still  common  in  Pale 
stine  to  see  flocks  of  birds  following  the  peasant  as 
he  sows  his  seed,  eagerly  picking  up  every  mS 
that  is  not  covered,  by  the  quick-following  ifa™ 
And  where  it  is  said  'some  fell  upon  stomj  places' 

AV)  the  rea  allusion  is  to  the  underlying  lock  of 
bmestone.  The  traveller  finds  numberless  places 
where  a  broad  flat,  limestone  rock  lies*  S 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  field,  wiih  only  a  E 

ayer  of  earth  upon  it  (cf.   Lk  8"  *  'the  rock'). 

btony  ground  (AV,  following  early  English  ver- 
sions) suggests  a  soil  abounding  in  loose  stones 
buch  as  is  often  found  there  producing  good  wheat- 
but  the  picture  is  rather  ot  a  soil  into  which  the 
seeds  could  not  sink  deep,  and,  the  film  of  earth 
being  readily  heated  because  of  the  underlying 
rock,  they  would  come  up  sooner  than  elsewhere 
and  at  first  would  look  uncommonly  flourishing  • 
but,  not  being  able  to  send  roots  deep  into  the 
moist  earth  (cf.  Lk  8e),  when  the  hot,  dry  weather 
came  the  stalks  would  wither,  and  thus  show  that 
the  fair  promise  of  a  crop  there  had  been  deceptive 
(cf.  Ps  12!3e  'grass  upon  the  house-tops'). 

In  the  fields  of  Palestine,  too,  there  are  still 
found  spots  that  are  rich,  but  are  peculiarly  in- 
fested with  briars  and  thorn  bushes,  where  one 
may  see  the  wheat  in  scattered  and  spindling 
stalks  struggling  for  life  (cf.  Mt  137).  In  Mk  2-a 
and  Lk  61  (AV)  we  have  'corn-fields'  where  the  Gr. 
word  {o-ir6piy.a)  is  the  same  as  in  Mt  121,  where  it  is 
rendered  simply  '  corn/—'  through  the  corn '  (after 
Tindale).  It  is  literally  'through  the  sown  (places),' 
i.e.  the  grain-fields,  as  Noyes  and  Bib.  Un.  Vers, 
render  it,  fields  of  wheat  or  barley,  not  of  maize  or 
Indian  corn,  of  course.  The  picture  is  of  Jesus  and 
His  disciples  going  along,  either  through  the  stand- 
ing grain,  or  by  a  footpath  which  bounded  the  fields, 
the  grain  in  either  case  being  within  easy  reach. 
It  was  customary  then,  as  it  is  now,  in  Palestine, 
for  the  lands  of  different  owners  to  be  separated, 
not  by  fences  or  walls,  but  usually  only  by  crude 
individual  stones  set  up  at  intervals  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  as  landmarks  (cf.  Dt  1914) ;  and  the 
roads,  mere  footpaths  as  a  rule,  were  not  dis- 
tinct from  the  fields,  as  they  are  with  us,  but  ran 
through  them,  so  that  the  grain  grew  right  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  path.  We  are  not  meant  to  think 
of  Jesus  and  His  disciples  as  going  ruthlessly 
through  the  fields  and  trampling  down  the  grain, 
but  as  following  one  of  these  paths  over  or  between 
the  fields.  But  neither  plucking  the  ears  of  wheat 
to  eat,  nor  even  walking  across  a  pathless  field, 
was,  according  to  Jewish  ideas  (cf.  Dt  2320),  a  vio- 
lation of  the  rights  of  property  any  more  than  it  is 
to-day  among  the  Arabs.  It  was  not  of  this,  but  of 
Sabbath-breaking,  that  the  Pharisees  complained. 
Geo.  B.  Eagei:. 

FIERCENESS.— The  word  'fierce'  occurs  twice 
in  AV  (Mt828of  the  two  demoniacs  [xaXexof],  Lk 
235  of  our  Lord's  accusers  [e'Trtcrx1'0''  I^V  'urgent']). 
But  the  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  to 
examine  in  what  sense  and  to  "what  extent  this 
attribute  may  be  attributed  to  Christ.  The  popu- 
lar conception  of  Him  is  perhaps  too  much  that  of 
a  speaker  of  smooth  things.  It  is  forgotten  that 
He  could  utter  on  occasion  words  of  fierce  energy. 
The  beauty  of  the  unanswering  innocence  of  the 
Passion,  that  type  of  silent  suffering  and  enduring, 
has  made  His  outbursts  of  fierce  reproach  or  con- 
demnation fade  from   the  memory.     His   'judge 
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not'  (Mt  V),  or  His  parable  of  patience  that  has  its 
part  iu  the  '  wheat  and  tares '  being  allowed  to 
grow  together  (13*1),  or  His  doctrine  of  unlimited 
forgiveness  (Lk  171"4), — these  are  thought  to  be 
entirely  representative.  Yet,  while  they  undoubt- 
edly indicate  tlie  prevailing  elements,  something 
would  be  lost  in  our  understanding  of  Jesus  if  we 
overlooked  the  impassioned  fierceness  with  which 
He  .sometimes  acted  and  spoke. 

Of  recorded  deeds  the  incident  of  the  driving 
out  of  the  vendors  and  money-changers  from  the 
temple  precincts  (Mt  211-,  Mk  llia,  Jn  2Li)  is  the 
most  notable:  but  it  is  in  the  vigour  of  His 
language  that  the  possibilities  of  lierceness  in 
Him  are  most  revealed.  He  has  small  patience 
with  certain  failings,  such  as  the  lack  of  an 
apprehensive  faith,  or  worldliness,  or  hypocrisy, 
or  vanity.  There  is  a  denunciatory  strain  in  Him 
much  resembling  the  force  of  the  Baptist's  'off- 
spring of  vipers'  of  Lk  37.  It  is  present  in  the 
Nazareth  sermon  in  His  OT  illustrations  of 
prophets  not  honoured  in  their  own  country  (Lk 
4) ;  in  His  declaration  of  war  with  evil,  — '  I  am 
come  to  send  fire  on  the  earth'  (1219),  and  'I 
came  not  to  send  peace  bat  a  sword'  (Mt  1034) ;  I 
it  even  finds  expression  in  the  very  phrase 
yewii(i.a.Ta  ext8v£v  used  by  the  Baptist  (Mt  1231). 
None  of  the  mildness  of  diplomacy  is  in  the 
message  to  Herod — '  Go  ye,  and  tell  that  fox  '  (Lk 
133-).  When  He  encounters  men  or  communities 
incapable  of  the  heavenly  vision,  His  words  are 
swords.  To  trouble  about  them  is  to  'throw 
pearls  before  swine'  (Mt""}.  They  are  a  'faith- 
less and  perverse  generation,'  or  'a  wicked  and 
adulterous  generation'  seeking  after  a  visible  and 
tangible  sign  of  spiritual  things  (16J);  they  shall 
lose  the  Kingdom  of  God  (21**) ;  the  heathen  of 
Nineveh  shall  show  themselves  better  judges  of 
eternal  realities  (Lk  ll>2);  there  is  more  hope  for 
Tyre  and  Sidon  (10N)  or  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
than  for  the  spiritually  blind  (Mt  1015)  ;  'Ye  are 
of  your  father  the  devil'  (Jn  8"|-  The  fierceness 
which  marks  His  rejection  of  the  third  temptation 
(Mt  410)  is  paralleled  in  the  'Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan '  with  which  Peter's  proffered  intervention  is 
repelled  (Mk  8s3).  The  perverter  of  the  simplicity 
of  childhood  is  told  that  he  had  better  have  been 
ilrowned  with  a  millstone  about  his  neck  (Mt  18'). 
Hut  the  white  heat  of  fisreeness  in  the  utterance 
of  Christ  comes  when  He  meets  with  Pharisees, 
scribes,  and  teachers  of  the  Law,  who  are  unworthy 
of  their  high  professions.  They  are  '  f.ilsa  prophets 
.  .  ravening  wolves'  (Mt  715) ;  'hypocrites"  is 
hurled  at  them  in  every  phrase  of  Mt  23  in  the 
close  of  Lk  11,  and  in  Mk  7s,  where  Isaiah's 
bitterest  words  against  lip-S3rvice  are  quoted 
against  them.  They  are  '  whited  sepulchres,' 
blind  guides,  'sons  of  them  that  slew  the  pro- 
phets, 'serpents.'  They  'say,  and  do  not/  so 
that  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  «o  into  the 
kingdom    before  them  (Mt  2131). 

Thus  to  His  Divine  tenderness  did  Jesus  add  a 
strange  fierceness,  as  though  to  teach  that  in 
faith  s  war  with  darkness  lightning  has  its  place. 
See  art.  Anger.  r 

f£!G?REE  ft  N?  r*  in  0T  ***  <?*>**•<  *e 
and  wT'  H»±  The  fig  is  the  P^cipal  shade- 
manv  nl  e  Palestme'  growing  in  all  parts,  in 
man\  p]aCes  spontaneously.  It  seldom  surpasses 
-'•It.  [Post,  in  Hastings'  DB,  $  v  '  Fi^  '  Jvs  1* 

™wl  SVhade  an?  refreshinS  '"lit  make  it  the 

Fi^r  VT%  aml  I,ro*Perity  (Dt  8«,  Jg  g».  n 

llnXiltZ--7'^^'  ^Tac  i412>"     Besides  thi 

fcene.al  symbolism,  two  characteristics  of  the  tree, 


appealing  respectively  to  the  eye  and  to  the  palate 
have  led  to  further  comparisons.  * 

(a)  The  fig-tree  is  conspicuous  in  early  spring  bv 
the  expanding  of  the  tips  of  its  twi^s  into  htthj 
green  knobs  called  o*;9  paggtm  (Gr.  &\w8ol,  Ca  2Ia 
RV  'green  figs')  which  are  the  flower-fruit  buds 
and  together  with  the  leaf-bud,  which  expands 
shortly  after  and  soon  overshadows  the  paq  or 
fruit  rudiment,  serve  as  the  herald  of  the  comin-r 
summer  (Mt  24-"  and  ||).  This  phenomenon  of  'all 
the.trees'  (Lk  21*)  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  fig-tree  because  of  its  early  and  conspicuous 
verdure.  The  ripening  of  the  pag  follows  the  'ap- 
pearance of  the  iiowers  on  the  earth,'  and  accom- 
panies the  '  blossoming  of  the  vine '  as  the  feature 
of  the  advancing  season  and  the  time  of  mating 
(Ca  213).  In  the  same  connexion  may  be  mentioned 
tke  phenomenon  of  the  dropping  of  great  quantities 
of  the  immature  fruit  in  consequence  of  imperfect 
fertilization,  so  that  the  scattered  paggtm  covering 
the  ground  under  the  fig-trees  become  to  the  author 
of  Rev  6la  a  symbol  of  the  stars  fallen  to  earth 
from  the  firmament,  '  as  a  fig-tree  casteth  her  un- 
ripe figs  when  she  is  shaken  of  a  great  wind.' 

(b)  The  fig-tree  has  two  (not  three)  successive  crops 
I  of  fruit  each  year.     The>'r^-ri/jefig(Heo.  m^bik- 

!  kurah,  Is  2S\  Jer  24a,  Hos  91U,  Mic  71)  is  produced 
upon  the  old  wood  of  the  preceding  year,  the  buds 
which  remained  undeveloped  through  the  winter 
swelling  into  the  little  green  paggtm  already  de- 
scribed, towards  the  end  of  the  season  of  spring 
rains  (March- April),  and  coming  to  maturity  in 
June.  The  njN,^  tecnak,  or  autumn  fig,  is  the  fi- 
of  commerce,  and  is  produced  on  the  new  wood  of 
the  same  year.  The  leaf-bud,  which  expanded 
shortly  after  the  pag  and  soon  distanced  it  in 
growth,  puts  out  in  its  turn  a  flower-fruit  bud 
which  matures  in  August,  or  later,  according  to 
the  variety,  the  fruit  hanging  on  the  boughs  until 
winter,  when  the  branches  are  again  left  naked, 
grey,  and  straggling. 

This  phenomenon  of  successive  fruitage  in  the 
fig-tree  is  doubtless  the  source  of  the  description 
of  the  fruit-trees  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Ezk  471-, 
Rev  222  '  the  tree  of  life  ')  as  '  bearing  fruit  every 
month.'  In  the  Talmud  it  is  a  symbol  for  the 
acquisition  of  learning,  which,  to  be  permanent, 
must  come  by  little  and  little  (Hamburger,  RE  i.  3, 
s.v.  'Feige,'  p.  360  with  references).  Hence  the 
saying,  '  Whoso  sees  a  fig-tree  in  his  dreams,  his 
learning  shall  be  safe  from  f  orgetf  ulness '  {Bern- 
Ichoth,  57).  The  capacity  of  the  tree  for  prolonga- 
tion of  its  bearing  season  leads  in  fact  to  certain 
representations  which  easily  pass  over  into  ex- 
aggerations and  misunderstandings  important  to 
avoid. 

Edersheim  (Life  and  Times,  bk.  iv.  ch.  xvi.  p. 
246)  refers  to  'a  species  (the  Benotk  Shuach)  men- 
tioned in  Skebk,  v.  1,  of  which  the  fruit  required 
three  years  for  ripening,'  but  which  may  more 
reasonably  be  understood  as  simply  a  late-bearing 
variety  whose  fruit  reached  maturity  only  in  ex- 
ceptionally favourable  seasons,  not  oftener  than 
once  in  three  years.  So  with  the  rhetorical  passage, 
of  Josephus  (BJm.  x.  8)  celebrating  the  delightful 
climate  of  the  plain  of  Gennesaret.  His  statement 
that  'it  supplies  the  principal  fruits,  as  grapes  and 
figs,  uninterruptedly  during  ten  months  of  the 
year,'  cannot  reasonably  be  made  to  prove  more 
than  the  fact  that  in  that  semi-tropical  depression, 
600  ft.  below  sea-level,  fresh  fruit,  including  fig-S 
could  be  obtained  almost  to  the  end  of  winter. 

To  explain  the  narrative  of  Mk  II13  two  other 
facts  have  been  advanced  of  doubtful  value  and 
trust-worthiness.  It  is  asserted  that  neglected 
relics  of  the  autumn  crop  sometimes  cling  to  the 
branches  of  the  fig-tree  throughout  the  winter; 
but  Post  {I.e.  p.  6)  was  unable  (luring  a  residence 
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of  33  years  in  Syria  to  find,  or  hear  of,  such.  The 
statement  of  Edersheim  {I.e.  v.  ii.  p.  374)  that 
such  left-over  fruit  about  April  1  '  would  of  course 
be  edible'  becomes  admissible  only  by  insert-in" 
a  'not'  after  'of  course.'  It  is  also  asserted  that 
the \pag>  or  Sree»  fruit,  was  eaten,  even  Benzin«er 
[PES3  s.v.  ' Fruchtbaume,'  p.  304)  declaring  that 
'Jesus  might  expect  to  tind  such  winter  tigs  (the 
paggim)  on  a  tree  already  in  leaf  at  the  season  of 
Passover,  that  is  before  the  time  of  the  ripenin« 
of  figs.'  In  the  sense  that  the  rudimentary  irmt- 
bads  would  be  discoverable  under  the  leaves,  upon 
examination  (unless  the  tree  had  become  sterile  by 
reversion  to  the  wild  type,  as  sometimes  occurs), 
this  statement  is  true  ;  the  present  writer  has  found 
such  dry  tasteless  'tigs'  at  'A  in  Far'"  near  .Jem-' 
salem,  on  March  1,  the  size  of  an  olive,  tln>u"li  the 
tree  was  leafless.  Boys  sometimes  nibble^these 
buds,  but  to  speak  of  the  paggun  at  this  season  as 
'winter  figs'  is  misleading.  The  evidemt'  for  the 
edible  quality  of  the  pmj,  drawn  by  Edersheim 
from  the  Talmud  (Bk.  v.  ii.  p.  37o,"  referring  to 
Shebh.  iv.  7  and  Jerus.  SJtcb/i.  35b,  last  lines)  sug- 
gests Only  that  at  a  later  season  the  unripe,  fruit 
was  sometimes  used  as  a  condiment  '  with  bread.' 
This,  however,  wits  after  the  pagaim  '  began  to 
assume  a  red  colour,'  and  not  when  the  foliage 
had  only  just  begun  to  cover  the  setting  fniit-bnd. 
Apart  from  the  question  whether  a  tree  eouhl  he 
properly  rebuked  for  the  absence  of  a  quite  excep- 
tional product,  the  alleged  phenomena,  whether  of 
neglected  relics  of  the  autumn  harvest,  or  use  of  the 
unripe  fruit,  have  neither  of  them  any  real  bearing 
on  the  difficulty  that  Jesus  should  approach  a  way- 
side fig-tree,  with  the  intention  of  staying  lih 
hunger,  when,  as  so  frankly  stated  in  the  iecoid 
itself, '  it  was  not  the  season  of  figs.' 

2.  The  Gospel  references  to  the  fig-tree  include 
both  parables  and  incidents,  and  make  allusion  to 
phenomena  both  of  its  leafage  and  its  fruitage. 
As  questions  arise  to  how  great  an  extent  the  in- 
cidents may  not  he  symbolic,  parables  becoming 
concrete  in  process  of  repetition,  or  even  pure 
symbols,  it  is  best  to  consider  first  the  two  in- 
stances in  which  the  tig-tree  is  made  the  subject  of 
undoubted  parable  by  our  Lord. 

(«)  The  parable  of  the  Fig-Tree  (Mk  13-8-  M=Mt 
24J--33,  paraphrased  and  interpreted  Lk  21-'J-31)  is 
based  on  the  early  verdure  of  the  tree.  Its  general 
sense  is  clear  from  Lk  12Mff-  {  =  Mt  16--  3  /S  text),  a 
[inssage  which  leads  to  the  insertion  in  Lk  21-' of 
liXewovTts  dip'  iavTuiv  (cf.  12").  The  meaning  is: 
As  you  judge  by  the  softening,  burgeoning  twigs 
of  the  fig-tree  that  the  harvest  season  is  approach- 
ing, so  read  the  signs  of  the  times.  These  (ra'vra ; 
Mk  1339  treats  the  preceding  context  as  if  only 
premonitions  of  the  Day  had  been  spoken  of,  over- 
looking vv.^-^  ;  butcf."Lk  IS31"33  5U  with  Mk  131- 
' w ;  rcavru.  ravra,  Mt  i>43J  is  more  specilic  but  less 
correct)  signs  prove  that  the  judgment,  the  glean- 
ing of  God  (cf.  Mk  4'-',  not  '  the  kingdom  of  God,' 
Lk  21M)  is  close  at  hand.  As  regards  closer  exe- 
gesis and  criticism,  we  must  say,  with  E.  Schwartz 
('Der  verfluchte  Feigenbaum  '  in  ZNTW  i.  p.  SI) : 
'Whoever  would  interpret  with  exactitude  will 
meet  with  more  than  one  difficulty.'  Besides 
Schwartz,  the  reader  may  consult  Gould,  Hwete, 
and  Wellhausen,  ad  Ice.  The  paraphrase  of  Lk.  is 
the  earliest  attempt  to  interpret,  but  smooths 
oyer  difficulties  (note,  e.g.,  the  additions  'and 
all  the  trees,'  'the  kingdom  of  God,'  and  other 
changes). 

(ft)  The  parable  of  the  Barren  Fig-Tret:  (Lk  13fi-9) 
stands  in  the  same  eschatological  context  as  the 
warning  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  (Lk  12;-'- 
IjP  paralleled  by  Mk  IS33-*1-13),  and  forms  its 
climax.  One  is  tempted  to  conjecture  that  the 
problematic  'parable'  referred  to  in  Mk  13'-8,  Mt 
voi..  1.  — -8 
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243-'  {airb  St  tt}s  <r«qj  pABere  rty  irapaBoXiu  cf  Mk  717 
as  against  Lk  2l»  ,ai  tlr€v  ^A^,tks  once  no 
other  than  this      At  all  events  it  Vmply  appL" 

n  fuller  form,  the  figure  credited  in  Mt  3'° il/k s» 

to  the  Baptist.  K  ° 

This  is  the  common  prophetic  doctrine  of  the 

Divine  «,oX*,  the  present    1  time  of  suspension  of 

j  nt  C  S6ntence  to  leave  opportunity  for  re- 

The  once  favourite  allegorizing  method  of  interpretation  (e  a 
the  gardener=the  Messiah,  the  three  years = the  three  C>\ ?$& 
overs  of  Christ's  public  ministry)*  now  fortunately  discredit^ 
^hVtV8  "IC?rrect;  WI.th  Wellh»«w  <*'»•  i«c*,  ad  toe)  U> say 
that  the  fly-tree  stands  for  the  individual.     Not  mere  v  ta  the 

<  f.  Lk  ZJJi),  bat  the  parable  concludes  a  context  wherein  the  men 
of  Jerusalem,  overwhelmed  hy  the  fall  of  the  tower  in  Siloam 
and  the  Oahlrcans,  cut  down  by  the  sword  of  Pilate,  are  brought 
forward  as  'signs  of  the  times.'  The  warning,  accordingly  "9 
certainly  against  'the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  people  'IT  K 
theyne,  hncyc.  BibL  s.v.  '  Fig-tree,'  col.  1521).  'Except  ve 
repent  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish  '  is  not  spoken  of  the  fate  of 
individuals,  but  of  the  common  overthrow,  however  this  may 
be  avoided  by  individual  repentance  ;  cf.  Mt  12;ia-«>=  Lk  112)  v.-i 

3.  The  eursing  of  the  ji  a -in:-  (Mk  1 l1--"4-  -l'-^  =  Mt 
2118-"}.  —  Parabolic  symbolism  i«  m»  slightly  con- 
cealed under  the  narrative  features  of  this  story 
that  the  majority  of  <  riti.s  arc  disposed  to  r— aid 
it  as  a  mere  endowment  of  the  I.ukan  parable  of 
the  Barren  Fig-tree  with  concrete  form,  just  as 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  others, 
were  long  treated  as  instances  of  historical  fact. 

In  favour  of  this  explanation  are  several  features 
of  the  narrative  and  its  setting. 

(")  The  generally  admitted  incorporation  of  Mk. 
by  Lk.  implies  that  the  omission  of  Mk  n>2-u.  w -m 
was  deliberate.  The  most  natural  explanation  of 
it  is  that  St.  Luke  regarded  the  story  as  a  double 
of  his  parable,  Lk  13u"y.  Conversely  the  parable 
docs  not  appear  in  Mt.  or  Mark. 

{b)  The  withering  of  the  tree  (Mk  ll20'55),  a  sequel 
of  the  next  day  after  the  cursing  (ll12-14),  occupies 
a  different  position  in  Mt  21iyhl_--,  taking  place  '  on 
the  spot.'  In  both  Gospels  this  appended  sequel 
proves  itself  a  secondary  attachment,  both  by  its 
material  and  its  language.  The  contents  of  Mk 
1 1-11-' consist  in  the  main  of  two  login,  torn  from 
their  proper  context  (cf.  Mt  17-",  L'k  17°,  ami  Mt 
li14  '■'')  and  characterized  by  non-Markan  expressions 
(cf.  'your  Father  in  heaven, 'Mk  11-"').  Such  loose 
agglomerations  of  stray  loam  are  frequent  in  our 
Second  Gospel  (Mk  3"-a"  '411-  IJ-  -1--5  815-  **•*>  ft4--" 
101IM-  etc.).  In  Mt  2lm---  the  language  is  alien 
(jrapaxpwa,  'on  the  spot,'  v\-.ia,,-a\  occurs  17  times 
in  Lk.  and  Acts,  whereas  Mt.  and  Mk.  have  invari- 
ably elsewhere  evBi'is  or  fi'^wj),  and  the  login  taken 
from  Mk.  produce  duplication  of  Mt  17-'"  and 
almost  of  (i14- 15.  By  transposing  the  sequel  into 
immediate  juxtaposition  with  the  cursing,  and 
abridging  Mk  ll-1''-"',  Mt.  avoids  one  of  the  two 
interruptions  of  the  principal  narrative  of  the 
purging  of  the  temple  and  its  consequences  (Mk 
jji-io.  i5-i8. J7ff.j}  a|1,i  heightens  the  marvel,  but  fails 
to  remove  the  evidence  of  his  own  dependence 
afforded  by  the  duplication  of  17'-°,  and  only  brings 
into  stronger  relief  the  supplementary  and  super- 
erogatory character  of  the  sequel. 

This  superfluousness  of  Mk  ll20  '&  is  most  apparent  in  the  li;:ht 
of  such  attempted  explanations  as  that  of  B.  Weiss,  who  savs  : 
The  cursing  of  the  fig-tree  was  'of  course'  meant  by  Jesus 
symbolically,  the  concrete  fulfilment  given  it  by  God  being  with- 
out intention  on  Jesus'  part.  On  this  statement  Wellhausen 
(ad  loc.)  comments  sarcastically  :  '  Weiss  understands  him.  God 
misunderstood  him.'  Nevertheless  Weiss  is  clearly  right  in 
maintaining  that  the  purpose  of  Jesus  would  be  just  as  com- 
pletely met  if  the  story  stopped  with  lli*i. 

But  even  more  fatal  than  the  superfluousness  of 
the  sequel  is  its  perversion  of  the  real  symbolism 
of  the  incident.  Nothing  is  said  of  that  which 
analogy  (Mt3lu7I<MI\  Lk  VA™)  proves  to  be  the  real 
moral  lesson ;  but  the  appended  sayings  are  adapted 
to  find  in  it  mere  evidence  of  the  wonder-working 
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power  of  belief.  The  disciples  are  to  learn  that 
the  prayer,  or  even  the  fiat,  of  faith— here  taken 
as  equivalent  to  undoubting  assurance— can  set  at 
defiance  the  order  of  nature.  This,  the  -writer 
understands,  -was  the  purpose  of  the  cursing.  As 
part  of  the  rebuke  of  the  disciples'  half-heartedness 
(StiWa)  in  the  case  of  the  epileptic  boy  (Alt  1  i1"-  ; 
cf.  Lk  175-6,  ICo  132),  the  hyperbolic  saying  on 
mountain-moving  faith  is  justified.  Adapted  along 
with  Mt  6"-ls  to  give  the  moral  lesson  of  the 
withering  of  the  fig-tree,  both  fall  to  a  lower  plane, 
scarcely  above  that  of  mere  thaumaturgy.  The 
symbolism  of  the  cursing  is  lost  in  the  mere  wonder 
of  withering  a  tree,  a  needless  miracle  of  display. 

(c)  Even  after  recognition  of  the  unhistoncal 
character  of  the  addition  Mk  U*-35,  the  incident  of 
the  cursing  is  still  encumbered  with  inherent  im- 
probabilities, of  which  the  most  formidable  is  the 
imputation  of  hunger  as  the  motive  of  Jesus'  ap- 
proach to  the  tree.  It  is  not  enough  to  admit  that 
the  curse  must  be  explained,  if  at  all,  by  the  dis- 
covery, made  upon  close  inspection,  that  the  tree 
was  empty,  not  only  of  those  supposititious  edible 

Eroducts  which  could  not  be  reasonably  expected, 
ut  of  even  the  rudiments  of  a  crop  in  the  season, 
and  to  suggest  that  when  Jesus  arrived  '  immedi- 
ately the  disappointment  of  unsatisfied  hunger 
was  lost  in  the  moral  lesson  which  flashed  across 
His  mind'  (Post,  /.c).  Change  of  motive  is  in- 
conceivable, because  hunger  cannot  have  caused  the 
approach.  Kelies  of  the  last  season's  crop,  if 
sought  at  all,  would  be  sought  on  a  tree  whose 
still  leafless  branches  left  them  in  plain  sight,  not 
where  they  would  be  concealed  by  the  foliage,  if 
not  thrust  off  by  the  new  growth.  So,  too,  of 
pnffffini  ;  but  the  degree  of  starvation  necessary  to 
suggest  appeasing  the  stomach  by  paggim  at  the 
season  in  question  is  improbable. 

There  remains  as  a  historical  basis  for  the  story 
only  the  possibility  that  Jesus'  footsteps  might  be 
attracted  by  the  suggestion  of  a  possible  moral 
lesson  in  the  precocious  leafage  of  a  wayside  tree, 
the  discovery  that  it  covered  no  promise  of  fruit 
leading  Him  thereupon  to  an  utterance  in  the  vein 
of  prophetic  symbolism.  Gould  (Intemat.  Crit. 
Com.  'Mark,'  212)  finds  evidence  in  Hos  l13,  Jn 
48"11,  Alt  131U-15  that  'such  acted  parables  were  not 
without  precedent  among  the  Jews. '  More  apposite 
might  be  the  reference  of  -iiS.  xi.  10  to  prophets  in 
the  early  Church  who  might  '  do  something  as  an 
outward  mystery  typical  of  the  Church  (Eph  5s2) 
because  in  like  manner  did  the  prophets  of  old 
time '  ;  cf.  Ac  21".  But  the  only  real  parallel  in 
the  story  of  Jesus  is  the  parable  (unaccompanied 
by  any  narrative  of  fact)  of  the  Stater  in  the  Fish's 
Mouth,  Mt  17'JJ-7.  The  propensity  of  the  reader, 
if  not  of  the  Evangelist  himself,  to  take  this  sym- 
bolic direction  to  Peter  as  implying  the  real  execu- 
tion of  a  miracle,  shows  how  easily  »  symbolic 
sentence  of  death,  directed  against  the  fig-tree  as 
the  representative  of  unrepentant  Israel,  might  be 
taken  to  imply  its  literal  withering  away. 

Due  consideration  for  all  three  objections  leaves 
the  question  still  open  whether  the  story  of  Mk 
i*12jVeCords  a  sPecific  utterance  of  this  symbolic 
kind  directed  against  a  particular  tree,  on  a  par- 
ticular occasion ;  or  whether  tradition  and  the 
Evangelist  together  have  not  simply  localized  be- 
tween Bethphage  ('Fig-town')  and  Jerusalem,  on 
occasion  of  the  supreme  visitation  of  the  latter,  a 
visualized  version  of  the  parable  Lk  136"9. 

iJSJwh1'  w  th,e  fnmer  view  may  be  cited  critics  no  less 
E)*.  am  JJ  ^J'  H°'.tzmann  (Hdkom.  ad  loc.)  and  J.  Weiss 
SHhldJ??  ,  Eumgehum,  p.  208).  Still  more  pronounced  is 
even  thLt  of  \irir«S  conn?,ct,n.g  the  n>tree  of  Mk  1112-14,  and 
from  Z  ?L*  1"  . *£  weII«  w,th  aome  sun-bleached  skeleton 
Ss  ^in^T  V  ,BethPha^,  a  lone  relic  of  the  siege  of 
J«  «•  S  '  .Ty  Jen.ialera  Christiana  as  the  memorial  of 
Jesus  warnmg  and  promise;  but  Schwartz  would  not  admit  a 


basis  of  fact  for  this  early  identification  by  tradition  of  '  the ' 
rig-tree,  but  rather  such  as  Cheyne  instances  in  '  the  inn '  of  the 
Good  Samaritan. 

The  phenomena  of  the  text  indicate,  however, 
that  the  process  must  at  least  precede  our  text  of 
Mark.  For  our  Evangelist  the  symbolic  sense  has 
already  disappeared,  leaving  only  the  work  of 
power.  Before  this  stage  of  the  process  could  be 
reached  the  parable  of  the  Barren  Fig-tree  must 
already  have  been  transformed  by  local  tradition 
into  symbolic  cursing  of  some  given  tree,  and  the 
moral  lesson  have  been  subsequently  eclipsed  by 
the  purely  thaumaturgic  interest. 

More  conservative  criticism,  while  recognizing 
the  secondary  character  of  Mk  ll*1-20,  and  perhaps 
admitting  the  fundamental  identity  of  the  sym- 
bolic cursing  with  the  parable  whose  lesson  is  so 
obviously  the  s,aine,  may  still  demand  more  evi- 
dence before  it  surrenders  the  possibility  that  our 
Second  Evangelist  retains  a  substantially  trust- 
worthy tradition  of  the  actual  site  and  occasion  of 
the  utterance. 

i.  The  jig-tree  of  Nathan  ael  {Jn  l48).  Symbolism 
admittedly  enters  to  so  large  a  degree  into  the 
narrative  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (cf.  e.g.  Jn  97 123*}, 
that  it  is  not  surprising  if  the  more  radical  school  of 
interpreters,  looKing  upon  it  as  the  uniform  pro- 
duct of  an  allegorizing  fancy,  should  find  in  the 
unexplained  reference  of  Jn  l4a  the  suggestion  of 
an  allegorical  sense,  the  fig-tree  having  the  sym- 
bolic meaning  of  religious  instruction  applieo  in 
the  Talmud,  or  even  playing  the  part  of  the 
sacred  Bo-tree  {Ficus  rehgiosa)  in  Buddhist  legend. 
The  fact  that  commentators  from  Schoettgen  and 
Lightfoot  (Hor.  Heb.  ad  loc.)  downwards  have 
inferred  that  Nathanael  was  '  aut  orans,  aut  legens, 
aut  meditans,  aut  aliquid  religiosum  praestans'  is 
proof  that  this  mental  association  is  natural ;  but 
it  cannot  be  truly  said  that  the  Evangelist  alle- 
gorizes. The  words  '  when  thou  wast  under  the 
fig-tree '  are  obscure,  not  because  we  fail  to  apply 
the  key,  but  because  the  Evangelist  has  left  some- 
thing lacking.  He  utters  an  enigma,  but  gives  no 
other  clue  than  the  recognition  by  Nathanael  of 
Jesus'  supernatural  knowledge.  He  wishes  the 
reader  to  guess  that  Jesus  had  here  proved  Him- 
self the  Kap5<.oyv6ffTT}s  A070S  (cf.  Wis  l"-8),  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Samaritan  Woman  later  (417-1B-  a)  ;  but 
he  either  does  not  trouble  himself,  or  was  unable,  to 
relate  the  facts. 

Cheyne  indeed  (Eneyc.  Bibl.  S.v.  'Nathanael')  considers 
the  usual  explanation  '  hardlv  adequate.  If  it  simply  means, 
"when  thou  hadst  retired  under  the  shade  of  the  fig-tree  for 
meditation  or  praver,"  we  ask  why  the  Evangelist  awl  not 
express  the  Master's  meaning  more  distinctly  (contrast  Jn  4»>). 
His  answer  is  a  conjectural  emendation  of  the  Hebrew  ;.J 
in  a  supposititious  source  of  the  Gospel,  pnpa  ."irwi  '  when 
thou  wast  making  supplication,'  for  njxpn  nnn  njwi  '  when 
thou  wast  under  the  fig-tree.'  But  conjecture  of  this  sort 
discredits  itself.  To  every  reader  it  is  manifest  that  an  element 
of  the  narrative  is  intentionally  or  unintentionally  suppressed. 
If  it  be  granted  that '  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  a  composite  work, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  its  compiler  to  have  lelt 
untranscribed  that  portion  of  his  source  which  would  have  ex- 
plained the  allusion  to  the  fig-tree,  just  as  he  has  omitted  in  his 
story  of  the  feeding  of  the  multitude  (&<*■)  Jesus'  motive  for  we 
miracle  [logical  lacuna;  of  this  character  form  indeed  a  distinc- 
tive feature  of  this  Gospel], 

If  the  traditional  view  be  maintained,  the  Evan- 
gelist's reserve  will  be  accounted  for  as  reflecting 
the  enigmatic  nature  of  the  actual  dialogue,  whlCn> 
so  far  as  bystanders  were  able  to  perceive,  had  no 
further  explanation. 

Literature.— Besides  the  works  referred  to  in  the .art .the 
following  may  be  consulted :  Thomson,  LB,  pt.  ".  cB.  xxiv. , 
Tristrani,  Xat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  352 ;  Trench,  *■""«»££ 
346  ff. ;  Bruce,  Parahol.  Teaching,  p.  427  ft. ;  Trench  •*>"■*•' 
p.  466  ff.;  W.  M.  Taylor.  Mir.  of  Our  Savwur,  *  *™£JfSS? 
Sermons  on  Some  Words  of  Christ,  p.  100 ;  Godet  and  Westeora, 
Comm.  in  loc. ;  cf.  Augustine,  Conf.  vm.  xii.  28. 

B.    W.   BACON. 
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FIRE  (irvp  except  in  Mk  UH  =  Lk  22ss  where 
0ui  occurs)  is  referred  to  in  the  Gospels  much  more 
frequently  in  a  figurative  than  in  a  literal  sense. 

1.  The  allusions  to  literal  lire  are  the  following 
(a)  Those  concerned  with  the  domestic  use  of  tire 
for  heating  and  cooking.  In  the  better  houses  in 
Palestine  the  rooms  were  warmed  by  charcoal  fires 
in  portable  braziers  ;  in  poorer  houses  the  wood  or 
other  fuel  was  burned  in  a  hollow  in  the  earthen 
floor.  The  fire  into  which  the  epileptic  boy  fell 
(Mt  17"= Mk  9--)  would  be  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion. The  fire  of  coals  kindled  fur  warmth  in  the 
middle  of  the  court  of  the  high  priest's  house  (Mk 
14"=Lk  2255-S6,  Jn  18'V  and  that  employed  for 
cooking  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee  (Jn  21"), 
would  be  charcoal  fires  on  the  ground,  (b)  Fire 
from  heaven  (lightning,  or  something  of  the  same 
kind,  natural  or  miraculous)  was  a  frequent  form 
of  Divine  judgment  in  OT.  One  instance  of  this 
(the  destruction  of  Sodom)  is  recalled  in  Lk  17'-'!l, 
and  another  (in  the  life  of  Elijah)  prompted  the 
feeling  and  -suggested  the  question  of  James  and 
John  in  Lk  954. 

2.  The  figurative  references  to  fire  are  of  various 
kinds.  Since  wood  which  was  worthless  for  any 
other  purpose  was  used  as  fuel,  lire  became  an 
emblem  of  the  judgment  awaiting  spiritual  un- 
fruitfulness  (Mt  3lu  =  Lk  3*J,  Mt  71U,  Jn  15°).  A 
similar  idea  was  suggested  bv  the  burning  of  other 
worthless  things,  such  as  chaff'  (Mt  3u  =  Lk  317)  and 
tares  (Mt  1330-*1-  **).  The  'furnace  of  fire,'  which 
is  part  of  the  natural  imagery  of  the  parable  of  the 
Tares,  becomes,  in  the  parable  of  the  Drag-net,  a 
standing  expression  for  the  destiny  of  the  wicked 
(Mt  1350).  bimilarly  we  have  'eternal'  (KV)  or 
'everlasting'  (AV)  fire  (Mt  IS8  2041),  '  unquench- 
able'fire  (Mt  3I2  =  Lk  317,  Mk  943-"18),  and  (KVm) 
'the  Gehenna  of  fire'  (RV  'the  hell  of  tire,'  AV 
'hell  fire')  in  Mt  5-.  Mt  189  (  =  Mk  94i-  «■«).  The 
last  of  these  expressions  is  found  in  the  same  con- 
text as  the  other  two,  and  gives  the  key  to  their 
meaning.  From  the  OT  associations  of  the  valley 
of  Hinnom  the  name  Gehenna  had  in  Christ's  time 
been  appropriated  in  Jewish  thought  for  the  place 
of  the  final  punishment  of  the  wicked — a  place  of 
burning  and  corruption,  in  which  body  as  well  as 
spirit  would  be  tortured.  In  the  passages  above 
mentioned  our  Lord  must  be  understood  to  use  the 
popular  religious  language  of  His  time,  though  it 
may  have  been  in  a  less  literal  and  more  parabolic 
sense  than  usual.  To  the  group  of  sayings  in  Mk 
9W_4M  is  attached  another  (Mk  Qid),  in  which  fire  is 
the  emblem  of  the  self-discipline  in  this  world,  by 
which  the  destruction  of  Gehenna  in  the  next 
world  is  to  be  avoided.  The  destructiveness  of 
fire  made  the  phrase  '  I  will  send  fire '  a  common 
form  of  prophetic  Divine  threatening  in  OT,  and 
this  phrase  is  taken  up  by  Christ  (Lk  12*')  as  ex- 
pressing, in  one  aspect,  the  result  of  His  earthly 
mission.  Fire  is  used  by  John  the  Baptist  as  an 
emblem  of  the  purity  and  intensity  of  the  influence 
accompanying  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
he  foretold  that  Christ  should  bestow  (Mt  3"  = 
Lk  31B). 

The  eyes  of  the  glorified  Christ,  as  seen  in  the 
vision  of  the  Apocalypse,  are  compared  to  a  flame 
of  fire  (Rev  1"2W  1912). 

Origen  (Horn,  in  Jer.  xx.  3)  has  preserved  the  following 
Ographtm  of  Jesus :  '  He  who  is  near  me  is  near  the  fire ;  he  who 
is  far  from  me  is  far  from  the  kingdom.' 

James  Patrick. 

*  In  Mk  W*  =  Lk  22*8  <?ws  is  used  instead  of  tup  (cf.  Lk  2255). 
In  classical  Gr.  a  similar  use  of  the  word  is  found  in  cases 
where  a  fire  is  thought  of  as  the  source  of  lipht  as  well  as  heat 
(bo  also  1  Mac  1229,  cf.  v.™  where  <t»p  is  employed).  Its  appro- 
priateness in  both  the  Synoptic  passages  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  night,  and,  in  the  Lk.  passage,  to  the  further  fact  that 
it  was  the  blaze  of  the  fire  which  revealed  Peter  to  the  maid- 
In  both  cases  RV  brings  out  the  meaning  by  rendering  t/s»>  to 
*«  'in  the  light  of  the  fire.' 


FIRKIN  i^rprjT^,  Jn  2fi  only).—  An  Attic  liquid 
measure  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  Zi 
yalent  of  the  Hebrew  bath  (cf.  LXX  Si  CI,  4«)  And 
is  therefore  able  to  contain  seventy-two  .sextaries ' 
{Jos.  Ant.  VIII.  ii.  9),  accurately  71-28  pints  or 
approximately  9  English  gallons.  '  Firkin '  (AV 
i^/t  /*'"**  1""*  of  a  barrel  containing 
from  32  to  36  gallons-as  a  translation  is  sufficiently 
exact  tor  ordinary  purposes. 

Previously  emptied  for  the  ablutions  of  the 
guests,  the  water-pots  are  filled  afresh.  Their  char- 
acter and  contents  prove  the  reality  of  the  miracle 
Very  effective  is  the  touch  added  by  the  expres- 
sion tusdpw,  '  up  to  the  brim,'  if  only  in  presenting 
a  sure  basis  for  calculating  the  quantity  of  this 
wedding  gift.  The  lowest  estimate  of  the  quantity 
of  wine  must  be  over  12  firkins  or  108  gallons  • 
yet,  had  the  vessels  been  larger  they  had  been 
Idled  ;  had  there  been  more  vessuls,  more  wine.  To 
such  lavishness  there  need  not  be  imputed  in- 
discretion. Our  Lord  did  not  give  simply  to  meet 
a  pressing  need,  or  even  for  future  use,  but  rather 
to  exemplify  the  illimitable  power  of  the  Giver. 
'  It  is  His  first  miraculous  sign  ...  it  must  become 
the  type  of  the  fulness  of  grace  and  joy  and  strength 
which  the  only-begotten  Son  brings  to  the  earth' 
(Godet  on  Jn  2tt). 

Literature.— Art.  '  Weights  and  Measures'  in  Hastings*  DB, 
iv.  911-913;  Encyc.  Bibl.  iv.  col.  5294  f. 

Alex.  A.  Duncan. 

FIRST  AND  LAST  (6  ttPQtos  ko.1  6  Ar^ai-or).— This 
title  occurs  three  times  in  Rev.  (I17 2s  22ia).  In  the 
first  two  passages  it  is  clearly  Christ  who  claims 
the  title  for  Himself,  as  appears  from  the  references 
to  the  Resurrection  in  the  immediate  contexts. 
In  all  probability  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  third 
passage  (2213),  else  there  is  an  abrupt  change  of 
the  speaker  three  verses  later  (v.16  '  I,  Jesus,  have 
sent  mine  angel,'  etc.).  However,  Alford  and  some 
others  hold  that  God  the  Father  is  the  speaker  in 
2213. 

'  The  First  and  the  Last '  is  claimed  by  Jehovah 
as  a  description  of  Himself,  with  slight  variations 
in  the  form,  in  Is  414  44"  48"  (cf.  also  43lu).  The 
Greek  form  of  the  title  in  Rev.  is  not  identical  with 
that  given  by  the  LXX  in  any  of  these  passages, 
in  all  of  -which  the  LXX  has  differences  represent- 
ing differences  in  the  Hebrew  (414  eyw  Beits  irpu/ros, 
Kai  els  to,  cTrepx6f*-€i,a  £y**>  "7"  i  446  iyu  wpwros  Kai  eyiX1 
pera  ravra  ;  4Hyi  eyib  elp.t  irpuros,  Kai  eyii}  elfii  e<s  top 
alQva).  It  is  plain,  however,  that  a  supreme  de- 
scription of  Jenovah  in  the  OT  is  applied  in  Rev. 
to  Christ,  and  the  significance  of  the  transference 
as  regards  the  Christology  of  the  book  is  unmistak- 
able. Besides  this,  in  2213,  where,  as  has  been 
said,  it  is  natural  to  regard  Christ  as  the  speaker, 
the  title  '  the  First  and  the  Last '  stands  between 
two  others,  '  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,'  '  the 
Beginning  and  the  End,'  the  first  of  which  is  found 
also  in  lb  and  21°,  and  the  second  in  21s,  in  which 
passages  the  speaker  may  be  either  Christ  or,  as  is 
maintained  by  some  (Hastings'  DB,  vol.  iv.  p.  263*), 
God  the  Father,  or  'God  in  the  Undivided  Unity 
of  His  Being.'  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  in  Rev. 
itself  we  have  the  same  supreme  titles  given  to 
God  the  Father  and  to  Christ.  But  whether  this 
be  so  or  not,  once  it  is  admitted  that  2213  is  spoken 
by  Christ,  the  accumulation  in  that  verse  of  de- 
scriptions which  could  only  belong  to  the  infinite 
being  of  God  emphatically  marks  the  belief  of  the 
author  of  Rev,  as  to  the  nature  of  Christ  (see 
Hastings'  DB,  vol.  ii.  pp.  6901',  691b,  vol.  iv.  p.  263a). 

Of  the  '  Thirteen  Principles  of  the  Faith,'  formulated  by  Moses 
Maimonides  (12th  cent,  a.d.),  the  fourth  is :  '  I  believe  with 
perfect  faith  that  the  Creator,  blessed  be  His  name,  is  the  first 
and  the  last'  {Authorized  Daily  Prayer-Book  of  the  United 
Hebrew  Congregations  of  the  British  Empire*,  p.  89).  Schoetttfen 
savs  that  the  title  was  also  given  by  the  ancient  Jews  to  the 
Messiah  (Hor..Heb,  torn,   ii,   lib.   i.  ['Nominum  MessiEe,  qua 
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divinam  illius  naturam  indigitant  'J : '  JltPm  Primus.  Ipse  Deus- 
Jesa.  xliv.  C.  Ego,  inquit,  primus,  et  ego  novissimus ;  quibus 
verbis  aiternitatem  designatam  voluit.  Judsei  vero  antiqui 
ctiam  Messiam  sic  vocant '). 

The  nature  of  God  necessarily  transcends  defini- 
tion, but  '  the  First  and  the  Last '  and  the  parallel 
titles  are  endeavours  to  suggest  such  conceptions 
of  God  as  men  can  comprehend.  It  would  not  be 
enough  to  say  that  '  the  First  and  the  Last '  is  the 
equivalent  of  '  the  Eternal.'  The  title  recalls  the 
old  covenant  name  of  God,  Jehovah  (Jahweh),  and 
its  interpretation  in  Ex  3H  It  seems  plainly  to  be 
an  expansion  of  that  name,  of  which  '  the  Eternal ' 
is  not  a  satisfactory  rendering.  Ex  314  ('I  am 
what  I  am,'  or,  more  accurately,  '  I  will  be  what  I 
will  be '}  does  not  give  to  mn*  an  abstract  meaning. 
rrn  is  ylyvopat,  not  elpi.  It  does  not  mean  to  be 
essentially,  but  phenomenally.  The  idea  of  nirv  is 
not  of  abstract  existence,  but  of  active  being ; 
manifestation  in  history.  Jehovah  is  not  a  God  who 
barely  exists,  but  One  who  asserts  His  being,  and 
enters  into  an  historical  relation  with  humanity. 
Not  being  determined  by  anything  external  to 
(before  or  after)  Himself,  He  is  consistent  with 
Himself,  true  to  His  promises,  and  unchangeable 
in  His  purposes.  He  will  not  fail  or  disappoint 
His  servants.  He  will  approve  Himself.  What 
He  will  be  is  left  undefined,  or  defined  only  in 
terms  of  Himself,  for  the  very  reason  that  His 
providential  dealings  with  His  people  in  their  ever- 
varying  needs  are  inexhaustible — are  more  than 
can  be  numbered  or  expressed  (see  Driver  on  '  The 
Tetragrammaton,'  Studia  Biblica,  Oxf.  1S85 ;  and 
A.  B.  Davidson  in  Hastings'  DB,  vol.  ii.  pp.  199b, 
845"). 

This  interpretation  of  the  Divine  name  is  amplified  in  the 
propheLs.  Delitzsch  on  Is  414  says :  '  It  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Divine  mime  Jehovah  which  is  thus  unfolded  ('I  the  Lord,  the 
first,  and  with  the  last,  I  am  he'),  for  Jehovah  is  God  as  the 
absolute,  eternally  existing,  and  absolutely  free  Ego';  and,  on 
43™  ('  I  am  he :  before  me  there  was  no  'God  formed,  neither 
shall  there  be  after  me')  :  *  He  is  the  sole  realization  of  the  idea 
of  God  inherent  in  human  consciousness,  and  He  is  this  eter- 
nally. His  being  has  no  beginning  and  no  end,  so  that  no 
other  being  with  Divine  claims  and  character  could  precede  or 
follow  Him'  (cf.  also  45^2i.-'i!  4<j'J.i)  4812).  These  chapters 
asrain  and  again  insist  on  the  'fundamental  truth  that  God  is 
L-tL-rnally  the  same  (as  He  is  the  only)  Self-existent  Personal 
Ik'iiijr.  To  Him  the  whole  range  of  creaturely  existence  in  all 
its  cycles  must  be  visible,— and  to  Him  only  can  it  be  so' 
(Speaker's  Com.).  The  prophets  emphasize  the  expression  of  the 
moral  unchangeablcness  of  God  in  the  name  Jehovah  (see  esp. 
Is  204-  «  41-»,  Hos  12r>-  6,  Mai  3«). 

It  may  be  said,  then,  that  the  title  '  the  First 
and  the  Last,'  as  applied  to  Christ  in  Hev.,  recalls, 
and  attaches  to  Him,  all  that  the  OT  writers  had 
realized  of  the  nature  of  God.  How  much  more  it 
contains  for  a  writer  who  uses  it  in  the  light  of  the 
Incarnation  may  be  gathered  from  Col  l15"20,  a  pas- 
sage related  as  resting  upon  the  same  Christological 
basis  of  faith,  and  which  is  indeed  the  6  Trpwros  ko.1 
0  ?<rx&™  of  Rev.  written  out  at  full  length.  Both 
authors  alike  claim  for  Christ  absolute  supremacy 
in  relation  to  the  Universe,  the  natural  Creation, 
and  in  relation  to  the  Church,  the  new  Moral 
Creation,  iVay^rtu  £v  iraatv  avros  wpurctuv.  For 
both  Llmst  is  ttowtotokos  irdtrw  ktiVcws,— prior  to 
all  creation  and  sovereign  over  all  creation.  He 
is  the  source  of  life  to  the  Universe,  the  centre 
or  all  its  developments,  the  mainspring  of  all 
its    motions-*'*   aim?   €Kri<r0v   t&    Tr&rra    (cf.    Jn    1* 

the  vlT  ■"  ■***&  ^^  And  **  a11  tMngs  had 
t  eir  ongm  in  Him  (the  First),  so  all  things  return 
t<>  Him  as  their  goal  and  consummation  (the  Last) 

hVvP  tVw.here.tlie  reference  is  to  God).  All  things 
Himw  o  ?',eV"fchiVhe  sphere  of  the  life  of 
oriSnnt?  ,  1  -G  Fxi-St  and  the  Last'  In  Him  they 
originate  and  in  Him  they  coh.ere-a.V6,  Am  Ji 
rdPTw,  Kal  rd  vivra  iv  ^T%  W(m,Ke,  (cf   Ac  17& 

"r^And^t'1)"  HV*  the^Voft^Uni  ' 
*er.e.     And  such  also  is  His  position  in  relation  U 


'  position  in  relation  to 


the  Church,  the  new  spiritual  creation— He  is 
absolutely  prior  and  sovereign,  because  there  too 
He  is  the  source  of  life.  His  Resurrection  is  the 
ground  of  His  headship  of  the  Church  (Rev  l17.  See 
Lightfoot  and  Meyer  on  Col  I15-20 ;  cf.  Enh  l10  Vh 

QM-  10.  Ill  l  ' 

It  is  Interesting  to  trace  the  same  underlying 
thought  about  the  nature  of  God  in  Rev.  and  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  A  connexion  has  been  pointed 
out  between  iyth  elpt  0  irp^ros  Kai  6  fff^aros  of  Rev, 
and  the  similar  phrases  of  Is  414  4813  and  the 
explanation  of  the  Divine  name  Jehovah  in  Ex  314. 
There  seems  to  be  a  correspondence  between  the 
eyo»  elfii  of  the  LXX  in  these  and  other  passages 
(Is  43ltf-13,  Dt  32y8)  and  the  ey<L  dpi  of  JnS*-£w 
(cf.  also  1319).  In  all  these  passages  the  words 
have  a  pregnant  meaning.  In  Jn  8,  Christ  presents 
Himself  to  the  Jews  not  simply  as  the  Messiah, 
but  as  One  who  has  '  life  in  Himself'  as  being  the 
spring  of  life.  He  is  infinitely,  as  God  is.  He  snares 
the  being  of  God.  Therefore  He  claims  supreme 
control  not  only  of  the  seen  and  the  finite,  but  of 
the  unseen  and  the  infinite  (see  Westcott,  ad  lot.). 

Cheyne  (on  Is  414)  thinks  that  the  ty&  elpi  of 
Jn  185  is  intended  in  the  same  sense,  and  finds  this 
view  confirmed  by  the  supernatural  effect  of  the 
sounds  described  in  v.c. 

All  existence  is  necessarily  relative  to  Him  who 
is  'the  First  and  the  Last.'  Nothing  can  enter 
into  the  final  summing  up  of  all  things,  or  partake 
of  eternity,  which  does  not  receive  life  from  Him 
and  is  not  conformed  to  His  purpose.  When 
Christ  claims  this  title  for  Himself,  it  is  plainly 
announced  that  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  in 
what  He  was  and  what  He  did,  is  the  key  to  the 
issues  of  human  life.  Christianity  is  final.  See 
also  art.  Alpha  and  Omega.  A.  E.  Ross. 

FIRSTBORN.— 

One  of  the  fundamental  ideas  with  regard  to  Jehovah  in  early 
Israel  was  that  of  His  being  owner  of  the  land,  and  consequently 
lord  also  of  all  that  the  land  brought  forth  and  of  all  that  lived 
upon  it  (Lv  2523,  ps  5uioi2j.  Closely  connected  with  this  idea 
was  a  further  one  to  the  effect  that  the  land  was  held  in  tenure  ; 
Jehovah  waa  the  landowner,  His  people  the  tenants ;  but  their 
tenancy  depended  solely  on  Lhe  will  of  Jehovah  (Dt  3020  etc.).* 
As  lord  of  the  land  and  giver  of  all  that  it  produced,  tribute 
was  due  to  Him  ;  this  tribute  took  the  form  of  the  offering  of 
first-fruits,  f  Not  only,  however,  waa  the  land  Jehovah's  posses- 
sion, but  the  people  who  lived  upon  it,  and  upon  its  produce,  were 
likewise  His ;  this  would  follow  naturally  by  virtue  of  Jehovah's 
overlordship.  Therefore,  just  as  Jehovah,  being  owner  of  the 
land,  received  the  first-fruits  of  its  produce  as  tribute  due 
to  Him,  so,  being  also  owner  of  the  people,  did  He  receive  the 
firstborn  as,  in  the  same  way,  a  tribute  due  to  Him.  This  is 
not  definitely  stated  in  the  Bible,  but  the  notices  of  child- 
sacrifice  lead  us  to  infer  that  at  some  early  period  the  rite  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  firstborn  was  performed,  and  the  analogy  of 
the  offering  up  of  the  firstlings  of  the  flock  points  to  a  similar 
usage  with  regard  to  man  (Ex  132  2229  3420) ;  moreover,  the 
prevalence  of  the  practice  among  ethnologically  allied  races  J 
makes  it  in  a  high  degree  probable  that  originally  the  descend- 
ants of  Abram  sacrificed  their  firstborn  as  a  tribute  to  the 
Deity  (see  below,  '  Redemption  of  the  firstborn ').  As  the  first- 
born are  spoken  of  as  being  particularly  the  possession  of 
Jehovah,  one  would  expect  to  find  them  occupying  the  position 
of  His  special  ministers ;  it  is  possible  that  this  was  the  case 
originally  (cf.  Hannah's  vow,  1  S  1"),3  especially  as  in  Nu  3'2  it 
is  said  :  '  Behold,  I  have  taken  the  Levites  from  among  the 
children  of  Israel  instead  of  all  the  firstborn  that  openeth  the 
womb  among  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  the  Levites  shall  be 
mine '  (cf.  3«) ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  earliest  Code 

*  This  OT  conception  is  illustrated  in  the  Gospels  by  the  par- 
able of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen,  Mt  21*"»-  and  parallel  pas- 
sages ;  cf.  also  Mk  13H  ,     ,   ,  , 

t  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  this  was  adapted  to 
agricultural  life  from  the  earlier  nomadic  life  with  its  flocKs 
and  herds(cf.  Nowack,  Hev.  Arch.  ii.  p.  147ff.). 

1  e.g.  the  Moabites,  2  K  327 ;  the  early  Arabs  (Wellhausen, 
Reste\  pp.  115,  116) ;  the  Canaanites  (PEFSt,  1903,  pamm) , 
the  Phoenicians  (Rawlinson,  Hist,  of  Phoenicia,  eh.  xi.);  «■  tne 
story  of  the  attempted  sacrifice  of  Isaac ;  see  PSDA  xxiv.  p. 
253  ff.  J.       „ 

$  There  is  a  Talmudic  tradition  (Zeb.  112i),  according  to 
which  the  firstborn  acted  as  officiating  priests  in  the  wilder- 
ness until  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle,  when  the  ottice  was 
given  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  (Jewish  Encyc.  v.  39(i). 
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commands  the  redemption  of  the  firstborn:  'All  the  firstborn 
of  man  among  thy  sons  shalt  thou  redeem"  (Ex  lJJia   of.  13'5 

From  the  foregoing  one  can  understand  that  the  term  '  first- 
born,' *f.*Tt,Toxo;  (that  which,  as  the  moat  precious,  belonged, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  Jehovah),  came  to  be  one  of  particular 
honour  (cf.  Lx  4--,  Jer  31->),  and  it  is  used  as  such  in  reference 
to  Christ  (Ro  S'-^,  Col  l'&- 1»). 

The  only  occurrence  of  the  term  in  the  Cospels 
is  in  Lk '27  ko.1  treicfv  rbv  vibv  roe  irpwrvTOKov,*  and 
apart  from  its  significance  to  the  Jewish  mind  as 
outlined  above,  its  importance  lies  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the 
mother  of  Christ.  The  term  does  not  necessarily 
suggest  the  subsequent  birth  of  other  children ;  fur, 
in  the  first  place,  as  a  title  of  honour  it  would  natur- 
ally be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Christ  by  the 
Evangelist;  and  secondly,  todews  the  significance  of 
'firstborn  *  lay  in  the  special  sand  ity  which  attached 
to  such;t  this  is  ch;ir  from  « hat  has  been  said  in 
the  previous  section  ;  indeed,  St.  Luke  directly  im- 
plies as  much  when  he  quotes,  in  substance,  from 
Ex  13-- v-  *  Every  male  that  openeth  the  womb 
shall  he  called  holy  to  the  Lord '  (Lk  2-3). 

Redemption  of  th:  firstborn.— In  the  passage  Lk 
S22**  two  distinct  ceremonies  are  referred  to:  the 
presentation  to  the  Lord,  and  the  redemption  ;  the 
former  of  these  implies  the  actual  dedication  of 
the  child  to  God  (cf.  1  S  l28) ;  from  what  lias  been 
said  above,  this  ceremony  must  be  regarded  as  the 
fulfilling  in  spirit  of  the  primitive  act  of  literally 
devoting  (sacrificing)  the  lirstborn  son  to  the  Deity. 
I  The  distinction  between  the  two  ceremonies  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  practice  of  modern  orthodox 
Jews.  The  father  of  the  child  first  presents  his 
lirstborn  to  the  cohen,  and  makes  a  declaration 
ending  with  the  words ;  '  It  is  said,  Sanctify  unto 
me  all  the  firstborn,  whatsoever  openeth  the 
womb  among  the  children  of  Israel,  both  of  man 
I  and  of  beast ;  it  is  mine.'  This  is  a  deiinite  act  of 
presentation  to  Goil,  of  renunciation  on  the  part  of 
I  the  father, — the  child  is  no  longer  his.  This  part 
of  the  ceremony  corresponds  to  Lk  2~-  ^-  *'•  -a. 
Then  the  father  places  fifteen  shillings  (five  sclaim 
or  shekels)  before  the  cohen,  who  thereupon  asks: 
'Which  would st  thou  rather,  give  me  thy  first- 
born son,  the  firstborn  of  his  mother,  J  or  redeem 
him  for  five  sclrn'm,  which  thou  art  bound  to  give 
according  to  the  Law  ? '  The  father  replies :  '  I 
desire  rather  to  redeem  my  son,  and  here  thou  hast 
the  value  of  his  redemption,  which  I  am  bound  to 
give  according  to  the  La\v.'§  This  ceremony 
corresponds  to  Lk  2'-4.  II  This  redemption  of  the 
firstborn  Tf  {jan  jins)  took  place  thirty  days  after 
birth  (Lk  2- ;  cf.  Lv  124,  Nu  18"), **  and  the  price 
of  redemption  was,  according  to  Nu  347  1816,  five 
shekels;  in  Ex  1313  the  command  to  redeem  the 
firstborn  is  given,  though  the  price  of  redemption 
is  not  mentioned,  while  in  Lv  12  there  is  no 
mention  at  all  regarding  the  redemption  of  the 
firstborn,  reference  being  made  only  to  an  atone- 

*  In  Mt  l%>  to.  vpuTOToxer  is  read  by  DC  and  the  OL  version 
only  ;  it  must  therefore  be  rejected  in  this  passage. 

t  Cf.  He  1>>,  where  ™  t^tbtox^v  means  '  only- begotten.' 

I  The  law  of  the  redemption  of  the  first  horn  '  applies  to  the 
firstborn  of  the  mother  and  not  of  the  father.  Hence  the 
husband  of  several  wives  would  have  to  redeem  the  firstborn 
of  each  one  of  them,  while  the  husband  of  a  woman  who  had 
had  children  by  a  previous  marriage  need  not  redeem  her  child 
although  it  was  his  firstborn'  (Jncvih  Ear  ye.  v.  :j!»).  More- 
over, the  first  male  child  of  a  woman  need  not  be  redeemed  if  a 
female  child  has  been  born  before  him. 

§  The  money  is  sometimes  returned,  but  the  Jewish  authorities 
do  not  look  upon  this  with  favour. 

II  See  The  Authorized  Daily  Prayer-Book^  (ed.  S.  Singer), 
pp.  308,  309. 

U  According:  to  Ex  lS1^15  the  redemption  of  the  firstborn  was 
instituted  as  an  abiding  act  of  thanksgiving  to  Jehovah  for 
having  spared  the  firstborn  males  of  the  children  of  Israel  in 
Egypt.  Concerning  the  connexion  bttween  the  offering  of  the 
firstborn  and  the  Passover,  see  Nowack,  op.  cit.  §  99. 

**  The  same  custom  is  kept  up  by  modern  orthodox  Jews  ;  if 
the  day  falls  on  a  Sabbath  or  a  Holy  Day,  the  ceremony  is  per- 
formed on  the  following  day. 
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ment  which  has  to  he  made  for  the  purification  of 
&°  ™?il™  :  Jt  W  be  °wing  to  Lv  12  that  in  Lk 

i-i  i  Purification  is  spoken  of,   i.e.   of   the 

child  a*  well  as  of  the  mother;  at  any  rate  v ™ 
seems  to  pomt  to  an  amalgamation  of  the  offerings 
duo  from  the  mother  for  purification,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  child  for  redemption;*  in  the 
modern  service  of  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for 
women  alter  recovery  from  childbirth  no  provi- 
sion is  made  for  any  ottering. 

Lttkrature.— See  the  authorities   referred   to   in    the  font 

noLL'B-  W.  O.  E.  Oesteuley. 

FIRST-FRUITS.-On  the  offering  of  first- fruits 
as  a  Jewish  institution  see  Hastings'  Jjji   vol    ii 

p.  10  f.  <->>.. 

Tho  word  rendered  first-fruits  {uTrapXy)  occurs 
S  times  in  the  NT,  and  only  in  1  Go  i  .>'«• EJ  is  it 
applied  directly  to  our  Lord:  'Now  hath  Christ 
been  raised  from  the  dead,  the  first-fruits  of  them 
that  are  asleep';  'Christ  the  first-fruits;  then 
they  that  are  Christ's.'  It  is  possible,  as  some 
have  suggested,  that  there  is  u.  reference  in  v.w  to 
the  specific  oiiering  of  the  sheaf  of  the  first  ripe 
corn  on  the  second  day  of  the  Passover  feast  (Lv 
t>310-  n).  The  coincidence  of  our  Lord's  resurrection 
on  the  10th  Nisan— the  day  on  which  the  sheaf 
was  offered  before  the  Lord— would  no  doubt 
suggest  the  idea  of  the  first-fruits  to  the  Apostle's 
mind.  But,  even  apart  from  this  specific  reference, 
the  figure  of  the  risen  Christ  as  the  first-fruits 
from  the  dead  is  perfectly  natural.  And  there  is 
more  here  than  might  be  at  first  supposed.  Christ's 
resurrection  is  the  pledge  of  His  people's  resurrec- 
tion, just  as  the  first-fruits  Mere  the  pledge  of  the 
harvest  to  come.  Christ  is  the  first  to  lie  raised 
from  the  dead,  and  so  stands  in  the  front  rank 
alone,  as  the  first-fruits  were  plucked  before  the 
rest  of  the  produce  was  ripe  ;  but,  just  as  certainly 
as  the  harvest  in  due  time  followed  the  first-fruits, 
so  shall  those  who  sleep  in  Christ  he  raised  up  in 
due  time,  and  stand  in  the  second  rank  after  Him. 
But,  further,  it  is  clearly  implied  here,  and  ex- 
plicitly taught  in  other  passages,  that  as  is  Christ 
the  first-fruits,  so  shall  be  the  rest  of  the  harvest. 
There  is  implied  here  a  community  of  nature  and 
character  between  Christ,  the  first-fruits,  and  His 
people.  It  is  only  the  time  of  their  manifestation 
that  is  different.  The  portion  gathered  as  first- 
fruits  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  rest,  and  the  rest 
is  of  the  same  nature  and  character  and  standing 
as  the  first-fruits.  This  is  indicated  special!}  in  v  ', 
where  it  is  said  that,  as  death  came  by  man,  so  it 
is  only  by  man  that  the  resurrection  can  come,  i.e. 
resurrection  and  triumph  over  death  can  he  man's 
possession  only  when  given  him  by  one  who  is 
man  like  himself.  Man,  therefore,  must  be  of  the 
same  nature  and  character  and  standing  as  Christ, 
the  first-fruits.  What  is  suggested  here  is  plainly 
taught  elsewhere  (Col  3\  Ko  S-",  1  Jn  3-).  Christ, 
according  to  these  passages,  is  the  first-fruits,  the 
firstborn  among  many  brethren,  not  only  as  the 
pledge  that,  as  He  rose,  so  His  people  shall  rise 
from  the  dead,  hut  also  that  as  He  is,  in  nature 
and  character,  so  shall  His  people  he.  That  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  glorious  promise  of  the  resurrec- 
tion first-fruits. 

In  Ko  S-:!  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit  received  by 
Christ's  people  are  referred  to.  That  they  have 
received  the  Spirit  in  some  measure  and  have  heen 
sanctified  inwardly,  is  the  pledge  that  they  shall 
receive  it  in  yet  greater  abundance,  that  there 
shall  be  u  final  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  by  which 
the  body  of  man  shall  be  redeemed  even  as  the 
spirit  has  been  sanctified — the  psychical  body  being 

*  Among  modern  orthodox  Jews,  priests  and  Levites  are 
exempt  from  the  law  of  redeeming  their  firstborn  ;  this  applies 
also  to  those  whose  wives  are  daughters  of  priests  or  Levites- 
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changed  into  a  spiritual.  In  Ro  ll16  165,  1  Co  1616, 
Ja  V*,  Rev  14*  the  reference  is  to  the  future 
redemption  of  mankind,  of  which  those  already 
gathered  in  are  the  first-fruits  and  pledge.  Those 
already  redeemed  and  presented  to  God  as  holy 
are  the  iirst-fruits,  the  pledge  of  the  coining  har- 
vest of  a  holy  redeemed  humanity. 

Literature.— Schiirer,  HJPn.  i.  237 ;  Ederaheim,  The  Temple : 
its  Minintry,  etc.,  xix. ;  Stapfer,  Palestine  in  Time  of  Christ, 
bk.  ii.  ch.  13;  Josephs,  Judaism  an  Crerd  and  Life,  bk.  u.  ch. 
5  ;  art.  *  First- Fruits'  in  Jew.  Encyc.  vol.  v. 

J.  SOUT Alt. 

FISH,  FISHER,  FISHING.— The  present  article 
is  not  concerned  with  the  fish  of  the  Mediterranean, 
nor  with  those  which  inhabit  various  watercourses 
in  the  Holy  Land,  nor  even  with  those  that  belong 
to  the  lower  course  of  the  Jordan  or  of  its  southern 
tributaries,  or  of  the  other  streams  that  flow  into 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  only  fish  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels,  the  only  ones,  consequently,  which  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  Dictionary,  are  those  of 
the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  to  which  we  naturally 
add  those  that  are  found  in  the  upper  course  of 
tlie  Jordan  or  in  the  springs  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Lake. 

Fish  (OT  ji,  nyj)  are  designated  in  the  NT  only 
by  the  general  term  t'xflifr,  alternating  occasionally 
with  its  diminutive  Ix^vSiov,  without  the  employ- 
ment of  the  latter  term  necessarily  marking  any 
intended  distinction  ;  cf.  for  an  instance  in  point, 
Mt  I534  with  v.36.  Nowhere  in  the  whole  Bible  do 
we  find  a  special  name  for  a  delinite  species  of  fish. 

Fish  formed  a  large  part  of  the  food  of  the  Lake- 
side population.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the 
threefold  question  of  Jesus  (Lk  11",  cf.  Mt  710),  in 
which  the  commonest  foods  are  enumerated : 
bread,  fish,  eggs.  The  same  conclusion  is  implied 
in  what  is  related  with  reference  to  the  two  multi- 
plications of  the  loaves.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
first  (Mt  14,3-'\  Mk  &»-**,  Lk  91017,  Jn  61"'5)  it  is 
said  that  there  was  present  a  lad  with  five  loaves 
and  two  fishes ;  in  the  account  of  the  second  (Mt 
153-JJ,  Mk  81'10)  it  is  mentioned  that,  in  addition 
to  the  seven  loaves,  there  were  also  '  a  few  small 
fishes.'     We  may  cite,  further,  Lk  24«. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  the  '  small  fishes '  of  the  other 
narratives  the  fourth  Gospel  employs  the  term  «J,*/n«,  which 
properly  signifies  simply  '  nourishment,' '  food.'  Bochart( Hie roz. 
i.  p.  41)  has  already  shown  that  this  word  was  employed  in  the 
name  way  by  the  best  Ureek  writers,  e.g.  Plato,  Menander,  etc., 
and  that  i$«f*yo,  is  met  with  as  synonymous  with  'fish-eaters.' 

It  is  legitimate  to  suppose  that  a  trade  in  fish 
was  earned  on  between  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and 
the  rest  of  the  country.  The  name  of  the  town  of 
lanchere  (Ta/*XctaiU  situated  on  the  shore  of  the 
Lake,  implies  a  business  connected  with  salted 
provisions  {rdptXot).  It  may  be  that  this  traffic  ex- 
tended as  far  as  Jerusalem  ;  some  have  supposed 
that  it  was  in  this  way  that  one  of  Jesus'  disciples, 
the  companion  of  Simon  Peter,  was  known  to  the 

ngU  priest  (Jn  18-) ;  but  this  is  nothing  more 
than  an  ingenious  conjecture 

i'K-J  or  'fisherman'  (Heb.  rn)  is  expressed 
fUh'K    ^    -by  alee**    or    &Xte6*i    the  verb   'to 

»  nLt'Ti,  Sev,eral  of  t,,e  firsfc  an<*  P™<*- 
pa    disciples  followed    the  calling  of   fishJrmen. 

caled  H££  T  fd?fCnbTeT.the  scene  **en  Jesus 
ft^.m^  folIow  Him  <Mt  418"23.  Mk  l16-=» 
nromiJ'T  n6  three  narr*tives  contain  the 
Snnecte  til  f  maHeJ™  nshers  of  men.'  Lk. 
cf  i This  V  StoiTVth  Jhe  miraculous  draught; 
par-bleJof  rOT'  aJ"°  J£  2I°""  In  one  of  the 
th lata.?  tl 1  KlnSdonMMt  l3«-»)  Jesus  compares 

fehenSen  makV^^  the  seParatio"  "hii  the 
'ooHnd  w£'-m1thJeir.  catch'  between  w'»at  is 
eood  and  Mhat  is  bad,  is  used  to  symbolize  the 

*  ti  h£?„ J?  SiH.  V*  and  **  »*■>  but  •  fishermen •  in  Lk 


separation  of  the  righteous  from  the  wicked  at 
the  Final  Judgment.  The  criterion  by  which  good 
and  bad  fish  are  distinguished  is  not  expressly 
indicated.  The  point  in  view  might  be  the  differ- 
ence between  clean  and  unclean  foods  as  defined 
by  the  Law  (cf.  Dt  14af-,  Lv  IP'-) ;  but  there  might 
be  other  motives,  such  as  those  which  Lortet 
indicates  in  the  case  of  modern  fishermen,  who 
reject  certain  fish  on  account  of  their  inferior  size 
(Frissons  et  Reptiles  du  lav  dc  Tibcriade,  p.  52) 
their  disagreeable  aspect  {ib.  pp.  32,  82),  or  their 
unpleasant  muddy  flavour  {ib.  pp.  35,  58,  64). 

The  fishermen  sometimes  carried  on  their  trade 
in  partnership,  as  is  still  the  case  at  the  present 
day,  when  the  fishermen  of  Tiberias  form  a  kind  of 
corporation  with  fixed  rules.  The  number  of  fish- 
ing vessels  on  the  Lake  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  must  have  been  very  considerable. 
Josephus  (BJ  ii.  xxi.  8)  speaks  of  330  {v.l.  230); 
see  also  Mk  4**,  Jn  6'-*.  forty  years  ago  Furrer 
found  only  a  single  boat ;  Lortet  saw  three  in  1875 
and  six  in  1880 ;  Frei  counted  nine  in  1886,  and 
the  present  writer  saw  the  same  number  in  1894, 
while  in  1899  he  noted  fourteen  ;  and  no  doubt  the 
number  has  increased  since  then. 

The  fishermen  made  use  of  nets.  One  of  the 
Greek  terms  employed  (Mt  1347)  is  aay^vi},  seine, 
'drag-net,'  a  large  net  which  two  or  more  boats 
arrange  in  a  circle  in  the  lake,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enclose  a  vast  space  with  a  kind  of  vertical  wall. 
It  is  kept  stretched  by  means  of  weights  and  Hoats. 
Then  the  two  extremities  are  brought  together, 
and  the  whole  with  its  contents  is  dragged  ashore. 
The  other  species  of  net  mentioned  in  the  Gospels 
(Mt  418)  is  the  carting  net  (6.y.d>i.(3\r)<TTpov},  which  a 
single  man  throws  with  a  skilful  turn  of  the  hand, 
and  which  is  of  circular  form,  like  an  umbrella. 
Once  it  has  been  plunged  in  the  water  it  is  drawn 
out  with  the  captured  fish.  This  is  still  the  method 
most  frequently  pursued  in  our  own  time.  The 
other  passages  where  nets  are  spoken  of  (Mt4''i0f•, 
Mk  l18f-,  Lk  5--8,  Jn  216"11)  use  the  general  term 
BtKTvop,  which  might  be  applied  to  any  kind  of  net. 
Some  texts  speak  of  washing  and  of  mending  nets 
(Lk  5-,  Mt  4M,  Mk  I19).    See  also  Nets. 

The  Gospels  only  once  mention  line  -  fishing, 
namely  in  Mt  I727,  where  we  read  of  Peter  casting 
the  hook  (dyKta-rpov),  which  was  certainly  placed 
at  the  end  of  a  cord  or  line,  but  we  cannot  say 
whether  the  latter  was  attached  to  a  rod  or  long 
reed  or  was  simply  held  in  the  hand.  In  the  NT 
there  is  no  ■  mention  of  harpooning  fish  (contrast 
Job  4V  [He  4031]).  At  the  present  day  we  still 
meet  with  examples  of  this  practice. 

The  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  are  exception- 
ally rich  in  fish,  especially  by  the  shore  of  el-Batiha 
(to  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan),  and  in  the 
bay  of  et-Tabigha.  These  were  in  former  times 
the  favourite  grounds  of  fishermen,  and  these  spois 
are  still  preferred  by  them  in  our  own  day.  There, 
on  the  shore  of  el-Batiha  lay  Bethsaida- Julias;  and, 
if  there  were  two  Bethsaidaa  (a  much  controverted 
question  ;  see  artt.  Bethsaida  and  Capf.rnaum), 
the  second  was  at  et-Tabigha  or  in  its  vicinity. 
Now  Bethsaida  means  'house  of  fish,'  'fishery.' 
It  was  the  native  town  of  Peter  and  Andrew,  of 
James  and  John, — all  four  fishermen, — as  well 
as  of  Philip,  whose  occupation  is  unknown  to  us. 
According  to  Jn  212  Thomas  and  Nathanael  (of 
Cana)  appear  also  to  have  been  fishermen,  at  least 
occasionally.  The  dress  of  the  fishermen  was  more 
than  simple  ;  according  to  Jn  217  Peter  was  yvfivos, 
'  naked ' ;  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  see  why  so  many 
exegetes  maintain  that  this  term  does  not  imply 
complete  nudity.  It  is  certainly  most  natural  to 
suppose  that  Peter  had  discarded  all  his  clothes ; 
the  fact  that  he  afterwards  hastily  girds  on  his 
iwevUr-ns,    lit.    his    '  upper    garment,'    does    not 
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necessarily  prove  that  he  was  wearing  another 
under  it. 

The  iish  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  have  been 
minutely  studied  and  described  by  two  experts, 
Dr.  Lortet,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at 
Lyons,  and  Dr.  Tristram.  Out  of  39  (Lortet)  or 
is  (Tristram)  species  known  in  Palestine,  from  22 
to  24  are  found  in  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  its 
immediate  vicinity.  They  belong  to  »  number  of 
different  genera.  The  genus  Chromis  lias  the 
richest  representation  of  species :  Xilotiais,  Tiber i- 
ad'ts,  Andreas,  Simon  is;  Mirrostvttntu,  Flarii  Josep/u, 
Magdalenas;  belonging  to  a  genus  near  of  kin  is 
Hemickromis  Sacra.  These  fish  are  the  most 
abundant  and  make  the  best  eating.  The  »enus 
Barbus  is  also  extremely  prolific  ;  three  species  be- 
longing to  it  are  found  :  Can  is,  which,  swarms,  but 
is  little  appreciated ;  Longiccps,  esteemed ;  and  Bed- 
domii,  rare.  Then,  in  the  family  of  the  Cyprinidcs 
come  Discognathus  Lamta;  four  species  of  Vapceta : 
Syriaca,  Damascina,  Soeialis,  Sauvagei ;  Lcitriscus 
{or  Pftoxineli us)  Zcrcgi;  Alburnus  Scllal;  Acan- 
thobrama  Ccntisquama ;  three  species  of  J\Tema- 
chillis:  Tigris,  Galilasus,  Lcontinas.  In  the  family 
of  the  Blcnnidcs :  Blcnnius  Varus  and  Blennius 
Lupulus.  Finally,  in  the  family  of  the  SUuridcs 
we  have  the  strange  Clarias  Marmranthus,  already 
noted  by  Josephus  {BJ  in.  x.  8)  under  the  name 
KoptiKtvo$,  which,  in  spite  of  its  forbidding  aspect, 
supplies  an  article  of  food  not  to  be  disdained. 
This  fish  has  the  strange  peculiarity  that,  when  it 
is  withdrawn  from  its  natural  element,  it  utters 
cries  like  the  mewings  of  a  cat,  and  that  it  can 
live  for  several  days  out  of  the  water. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  above  species 
belong  properly  to  Palestine,  but  the  fauna  of 
Palestinian  fish  shows,  nevertheless,  a,  close  con- 
nexion with  that  of  Africa  and  not  with  that  of 
the  Mediterranean  basin.  The  ancients,  e.g.  Jose- 
phus, had  already  noted  this  fact,  and  they  raised 
the  question  of  the  possibility  of  a  subterranean 
communication  between  the  waters  of  Egypt  and 
those  of  Palestine.    See  also  Animals,  p.  OG*. 

Literature.  —  Bochart,  Hierozoicon,  i.  pp.  30-44  ;  Lortet, 
Poissons  et  Reptiles  du  lac  de  Tiberiade,  1883,  and  the  same 
author's  La  Syrie  d'aitjourd'hui,  1884,  pp.  50G-510 ;  Tristram, 
1  Fauna  and  Flora'  (P EF,  SWP),  1888.  pp.  162-177,  also  Natural 
History  of  the  Bible*,  1SS9,  pp.  2S2-294 ;  J.  G.  Wood,  Bible 
Animals,  18C9,  pp.  501-582  ;  Ad.  Frei  in  ZDPV,  1880,  pp.  101- 
10:j ;  Libbey  and  Hoskins,  Jordan  Valley  and  Petra,  1905,  vol.  i. 
p.  130f.  ;  G.  R.  Lees,  Village  Life  in  Palestine,  1005,  p.  5 
(with  photograph  of  two  fishermen  of  the  Lake  of  Tiherias  cast- 
ing their  netaL  LUCIEN  GAUTIER. 

FLAX.— See  Smoking  Flax. 

FLESH  (<r<h>£). — In  every  instance  where  this 
word  is  used  by  the  Evangelists  we  observe  that  it 
is  confined  in  its  reference  to  the  human  race.  The 
same  remark,  it  may  be  noticed,  holds  good  of  the 
NT  writers  as  a  whole  (cf,,  however,  1  <  'o  153",  and 
the  plural  cdpnas  of  Rev  1918).  The  particular  con- 
ception attaching  to  it  varies  in  different  contexts 
to  a  slight  extent,  though  in  almost  every  case  a 
distinction  or  contrast  is  either  stated  or  implied 
which  lias  its  roots  in  OT  thought.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  remark  that  this  is  a  word  employed  very 
rarely  by  St.  Luke  in  either  of  his  writings ;  and 
even  when  he  does  use  it,  we  find  that,  for  the 
most  part,  he  is  quoting  from  the  OT  (see  Lk  36  = 
Is  405  [LXX],  where  in  conjunction  with  iraaa  it  is 
simply  a  synonym  for  all  mankind  ;  of.  Mt  24'-,  Mk 
13*  Jn  I72,  and  Ac  217).  The  reference,  of  course, 
is  to  the  human  race  in  its  present  condition  of 
weakness  and  need  of  help,  as  contrasted  with  the 
power  and  the  active  love  of  God  (cf.  Dt  a5*,  Ps 
56*  [55=  LXX]). 

In  the  only  other  place  where  the  word  is  found 
in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  (243U)  we  have  it  used  simply 
to  denote  the  substance  flesh  considered  as  a  con- 
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stituent  of  the  human  body.  The  risen  Jesus  U 
represented  as  inviting  His  dLiples  to  assure  them 
selves  by  touching  Him  that  He  had  risen  not 
merely  in  a  spiritual,  but  in  a  corporeal  sense.  The 
antithesis  is  that  of  'spirit'  and  'body'  {mdu* 
and   irwtta)    the  latter  consisting  of   'flesh'   and 

bones    (aap$  and  doria).     See  art.  Body. 

A  still  more  emphatic  expression  signifying  the 
distinction  between  man  and  God  is  found  in  St 
Matthews  Gn*pd  (Ifjtf),  where  <rdo£  is  joined  with 
alfia  to  denote  man  in  his  present  condition  of 
spiritual  limitation  and  of  defective  knowledge  A 
somewhat  similar  antithesis  is  incidentally  .'albeit 
elaborately,  pointed  out  by  St.  John  (l13),  who,  in 
his  reference  to  the  new  life  communicated  through 
Christ  to  believers,  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  this 
higher  life  is  not  the  result  of  human  birth,  whether 
the  latter  be  considered  as  the  outcome  of  a  lono- 
line  of  descent  (<?£  al/idrivv),  or  as  springing  from 
natural  instinct  inherent  in  the  flesh  (<V  SeX^aros 
a-apiids),  or  even  as  the  resultant  of  the  will  power 
resident  in  the  entire  man  (e/c  faX-^aros  dvSpjs). 
Their  infused  life  has  its  roots  in  Him  who  is  the 
source  of  all  life  (.  .  dXX'  4k  deoii  eyew^irav),  and 
is  conditioned  in  every  instance  by  their  reception 
of  the  Word  made  flesh  (Saot  5£  i\a^ov  afobv,  see 
Westcott,  Gospel  of  St.  John,  ad  Inc.,  who  notices  a 
very  early  variant  reading  which  would  make  '  the 
Word'  the  subject  of  the  whole  verse}. 

Another  form  of  this  antithetic  relationship 
occurs  in  the  same  writing.  In  His  conversation 
witli  Nicodeinus  Jesus  draws  attention  to  the 
limitations  which  surround  the  functions  of  man's 
nature  considered  on  its  sensuous  side  {4k  r^s 
ffapKbs),  and  those  of  the  Spirit  which  finds  scope 
for  activity  within  another  sphere  of  human  life 
(4k  tov  7reety«i7os).  It  is  not  the  antithesis  of  evil 
and  good  that  is  here  referred  to.  It  is  simply  that 
within  the  realm  of  man's  being  there  are  two 
principles  of  energy  which  take  their  origin  from 
two  orders  of  existence.  The  law  of  nature  which 
compels  like  to  produce  like  holds  good  in  man's 
complex  life,  and  so  'What  is  born  of  the  flesh  is 
flesh,  and  what  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit'  (Jn 
3ti).  With  this  we  may  compare  another  passage 
in  the  same  Gospel  where  this  idea  is  expressed  in 
language  more  explicit  still  and  as  emphatic  (Jn 
063).  The  contrast  here  between  spirit,  which  not 
only  has  life  in  itself  but  can  communicate  that 
life  as  it  wills  (t-6  faorotovv),  and  flesh,  which  '  is  of 
no  avail '  above  its  own  sphere  (i)  <ra.p%  oiiK  ti^eXet 
ov8£v),  is  categorically  asserted. 

So,  too,  on  another  occasion  when  engaged  in  con- 
troversy with  the  Pharisees,  Jesus  contrasts  their 
method  of  judging  with  His  own  patience  in  that 
respect,  and  in  so  doing  implies  a  further  contrast 
— their  imperfect  and  therefore  incorrect  judgment 
(nark  rijv  ffdpKa)  which  is  based  on  a  superficial 
knowledge,  and  His  just  judgment  which  comes 
from  His  '  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances,  and 
aspects,  and  issues  of  life'  (^  icpLcrts  tj  4/mtj  d\r}0tvq 
iffriv,  Jn  815f-;  see  Westcott,  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
ad  loc. ). 

Arising  out  of  this  conception  we  have  the  word 
employed  to  mark  a.  psychological  distinction  be- 
tween man's  flesh  and  spirit.  So  real  was  this  dis- 
tinction to  the  mind  of  Jesus  that  we  can  almost 
hear  in  His  words  (Mt  264I  =  Mk  14™)  the  echo  of 
personal  experience  (.  .  ypTiyopijaai  fier  4fiou  .  . 
to  fiiv  irvevfia  irp66vfiov  i]  8£  o~apt;  dffdevfy).  In  this 
place  we  may  also  notice  that  there  was  something 
present  in  the  struggle  engaged  in  by  the  disciples 
which  was  absent  in  the  case  of  Jesus.  They  were 
unsuccessful  in  their  efforts  to  '  watch,'  because 
not  only  was  their  flesh  '  weak,'  but  it  had  also 
to  contend  with  an  element  of  discord  which  further 
distracted  their  power  for  unremitting  watchful- 
ness.    With  Him   was  also   present  the   flesh    of 
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weakness  (*ee  2  Co  134  i£  AaBepeias),  but  the  rela- 
tionship between  His  <r&p£  and  wevp-a  was  not 
perverted  by  the  indwelling  presence  of  sin,  or  by 
the  downward  tendency  inherited  as  the  result  of 
sin. 

On  one  occasion  Jesus  quotes  with  approval  the 
translation  of  the  LXX  (Gn  2-4)  where  the  word 
trdpg  occurs  meaning  the  entire  man  (Mt  19a(-  =Mk 
1U8),  and  that  without  any  qualifying  word.  It 
would  be  a  colourless  interpretation  of  Jesus'  words 
which  would  limit  His  teaching  on  the  marriage 
relationship  to  a  physical  oneness  following  on  and 
produced  by  the  sexual  union.  The  Hebraistic 
2<roi>Tai  e/s  (Heb.  ^  rni)  implies  a  gradual  movement 
from  a  physical  union  to  a  higher  and  more  com- 
plex unity,  so  that  wliere  two  separate  beings 
formerly  existed  there  is  now  but  one  (wore  oiiKtrt 
elaiv  5i5o,  dWa  aap$  pia,  which  is  Jesus'  inference 
from  the  Heb.  tnx  -\$ -j? ;  see  art.  r^'XUCH).  It  is 
because  of  the  ultimately  complete  and  spiritual 
character  of  this  union  that  the  sin  which  dis- 
solves it  and  the  human  legislation  which  seeks 
to  render  it  nugatory  assume  their  dark  propor- 
tions (cf.  Gould,  '  St.  Mark  '  in  Intenmt.  C'rit.  Com. 
on  Mk  10*). 

Passing  from  the  Synoptic  to  the  Johannine  use 
of  this  word,  we  Hnd  it  clothing  conceptions  which 
are  fuller  and  richer.  In  the  simple  but  majestic 
sentence  in  which  he  announces  the  profound 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  St.  John  employs  the 
word  '  flesh '  to  express  the  totality  of  human 
nature,  looked  at  on  the  side  of  its  manifold 
limitations,  that  is  to  say,  as  it  touches  and  is 
connected  with  the  world  of  matter  and  of  time 
(6  \6yos  traof  eytvero,  Jn  lu,  with  which  we  may 
compare  the  positive  references  to  '  the  soul '  and 
'the  spirit' of  Jesus  in  the  same  writing,  e.g.  1227 
rj  ^vxtf  p-ov,  13ai  rip  wevfLtLTt,  etc.).  The  phrase  '  the 
Word  became  flesh '  implies  the  existence  of  an 
antithesis  which  has  been  reduced  in  its  elements 
to  a  final  and  permanent  synthesis.  The  Johannine 
conception  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  human  nature  of  Jesus,  which  is 
universal  both  as  regards  time  and  race. 

Keeping  in  mind  this  usage,  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  apprehend  more  fully  the  thought  underlying 
the  language  of  Jesus  about  His  power  of  impart- 
ing Himself  in  His  perfect  humanity  (cf.  Jn  651-06). 
His  'flesh,'  by  virtue  of  its  union  with  His  Divine 
Personality,  is  'living'  (6  fry)  food,  and  therefore 
possesses  the  power  of  communicating  its  life  to  all 
who  will  eat  thereof  {tar  fiTj  tpdy^Tt  ri]r  aipKa,  k.t.\.). 
"Without  this  participation  and  consequent  assimi- 
lation on  the  part  of  His  followers,  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  'life'  within  them,  for  they  deliber- 
ately reject  what  contains  for  them  the  germinal 
principle  of  that  'life'  (ofr  fa"  fwV  &  iavroh). 

The  question  may  be  asked  whether  it  is  possible 
to  trace  any  likeness  or  fundamental  connexion 
between  the  Gospel  and  the  Pauline  uses  of  <r&p£. 
In  St.  Paul's  writings  very  marked  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  this  word,  and  for  him  it  clothes  a  con- 
ception rich  with  ethical  significance.  The  « flesh ' 
is  the  present  abode  of  sin,  which  requires  an  obedi- 
ent subject  to  execute  its  behests.  So  closely  does 
ne  connect  the  power  of  sin  with  the  existing  weak- 
ness or  the  flesh  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
from  Ins  own  experience  '  I  know  that  in  .  .  my 
flesh  dwelleth  no  good  thing'  (Ro  718).  At  the 
same  time,  he  is  careful  to  point  out  that  this  is  not 
fiil? tefaA>P°mt«<1  .for  man  by  God.  The  'cruci- 
wilkV  ii  esh  1S  P°SsiI,,e  for  everv  man  who 
'accord^ri114,,'1^  .'*ridinS  to  the  flesh'  but 
according  to  the  Spirit'  {oi  .      .  ^  vipKairratp*. 

the  ind«- llGal  U  '  Cf"  R°  ^  and  too£  who  have 
ii  tl  e  fles  ?/  ,,re^TG  °f  the  SI,irit  are  no  Wer 
Vm  ^t  f  .^'    bllt  '»  *'«-•  Spirit  «,  jrr^ar, 
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sions as  '  the  mind  of  the  flesh '  (<f>p6vi}na  tt}s  <rnpit6s) 
and  '  the  mind  of  the  Spirit'  (tppbuTjfia  rod  trv^naroi, 
Ro  8a  ;  irn-tt  tov  poos  tt)s  trapes,  Col  218),  from  which  we 
can  gather  how  present  to  St.  Paul's  mind  was  the 
connexion  between  sin  and  the  flesh,  and  at  the 
same  time  how  strong  within  him  was  the  glorious 
hope  that  such  connexion  in  the  ultimate  result 
was  abnormal  and  destined  for  destruction.  There 
is  no  sign  in  the  Pauline  terminology  that  he  was 
influenced  in  his  theological  conceptions  by  the 
spirit  of  that  Greek  dualism  which  wormed  its  way 
into  subsequent  Christian  thought  with  lasting  and 
for  the  most  part  evil  consequences  (see  Miiller 
Christian  Doct.  of  Sin,  i.  320tt'.).  ' 

The  redemption  and  the  quickening  of  the 
body  (.  TTjc  airoXvrpuaty  rod  awfuiros,  Ro  8s* ;  . 

fwoiroiijtret  to.  Qvqrb.  atli/iara.,  Ro  8"  ;  cf.  6Vi,  2  Co  411) 
are  features  essential  to  the  scheme  of  salvation  as 
outlined  and  systematized  by  St.  Paul.  The  con- 
demnation of  sin  'in  the  flesh'  by  God,  who  for 
this  purpose  sent  His  Son  'in  the  likeness  of  the 
flesh  of  sin'  (Ro  S3),  is  evidence  that  there  is,  for 
him,  no  naturally  essential  connexion  between  the 
flesh  and  evil. 

We  are  not  without  signs  that  this  is  just  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  Evangelists  looked  at 
this  question  (cf.  Jn  lu  17-,  Lk  3"  ll3i=Mt6s-),  and 
that  neither  they  nor  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
were  touched  by  that  false  belief  which  identified 
sin  with  matter,  and,  therefore,  with  '  the  body  of 
the  flesh'  {cf.  Col  1--  2").  The  anthropology  of 
the  Gospels,  as  well  as  the  psychological  concep- 
tions which  emerge  but  rarely  and  incidentally 
from  their  pages,  are  essentially  Hebrew,  and  are 
never  stained  by  the  potential  immoralities  which 
characterized  the  later  Alexandrian  and  Hellenistic 
theology. 

Literati-re.— Stevens,  The  Theology  of  the  NT,  pp.  189f., 
338  ff  ;  Harnack,  Hist,  of  Dogma,  i.  53-221,  iii.  183,  255 ft.,  etc.; 
H.  H.  Wendt,  Die  Begriffe  Fteigch  vnd  Gcist ;  Laidlaw,  The 
Bible  Doctrine  of  Man,  and  hia  artt.  '  Psychology '  and  '  Flesh ' 
in  Hastings'  DB ;  Weiss,  Biblical  Theology  of  the  NT,  8  27; 
Cremer,  Bibl.-Theol.  Lex.  of  NT  Greek,  s.v.  e-ipt. 

J.  R.  Willis. 

FLIGHT.— The  story  of  the  flight  of  the  Holy 
Family  into  Egypt  is  peculiar  to  the  First  Gospel 
(Mt  2'3ff-).  The  omission  of  it,  and  also  of  the 
manifestation  to  the  Gentiles  (Mt  21""),  from  the 
Third  Gospel  is  surprising,  since  there  rather  than 
in  Mt.  we  should  have  expected  to  find  any  story 
that  brought  Jesus  into  contact  with  the  Gentile 
world.  The  surprise  would  deepen  into  suspicion 
were  it  not  that  the  records  of  the  Evangelists  are 
so  fragmentary  ;  but  that  fact  instantly  relieves  the 
strain. 

O.  Holtzmann,  who  cites  the  well-known  omission  in  Ac  !P»j* 
of  any  reference  to  St.  Paul's  journey  to  Arabia  (Gal  I1'). 
frankly  states  that  *  the  author  who  left  out  this  journey  of 
Paul  to  Arabia  might  well  pass  over,  in  his  other  account,  the 
journey  of  the  Holy  Family  into  Egypt,'  and  that  '  if  we  had  m 
Matthew  an  account  absolutely  above  criticism,  it  would  not  oe 
difficult  to  get  over  the  gap  in  the  narrative  of  Luke  (Lye  oj 
Jesus,  p.  85). 

The  silence  of  St.  Luke  does  not,  then,  discredit 
the  narrative  of  St.  Matthew.  But  their  records 
might  prove  to  be  mutually  exclusive,  so  that 
acceptance  of  the  one  would  involve  rejection  ot 
the  other.  How  stand  the  facts?  According  to 
the  Third  Gospel,  Nazareth  was,  prior  to  their 
marriage,  the  home  both  of  Joseph  and  of  -Mary 
(Lk2*  l-6),  whereas  St.  Matthew  (2s3)  first  ann- 
ates them  with  Nazareth  after  their  return  from 
Egypt,  and  gives  no  hint  of  any  previous  residence 
there.  Further,  St.  Matthew,  having  told  tie 
story  of  the  Nativity  (l18"35),  goes  on  to  record  me 
visit  of  the  Magi  (21""),  the  hurried  flight  from 
Bethlehem  and  the  sojourn  in  Egypt(213ff-),  ""liewjw 
St.  Luke  records  merely  the  circumcision  °[  ™e 
child  (231)  and  His  presentation  to  the  Lord  {1-  -h 
and  then  adds  that  '  when  they  had  performed  an 
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things  according  to  the  law  of  the  Lord,  the\  re- 
turned into  Galilee,  to  their  own  city  Nazareth' 
(2s9).  From  those  words  one  would  naturally  infer 
that  the  return  took  place  immediately  after  the 
events  thus  recorded,  and  that  no  room  was  left 
for  the  episodes  of  the  First  Gospel.  Is  that  infer- 
ence necessary,  or  even  well  founded?  If  the  nar- 
rative of  Acts  must  be  so  adjusted  as  to  take  in 
the  sojourn  of  St.  Paul  in  Arabia,  he  would  he  a 
bold  critic  who  would  maintain  that  the  terms  of 
the  other  narrative  inevitably  exclude  the  sojourn 
in  Egypt.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the  time- 
table of  the  First  Gospel  U  sufficiently  elastic  to 
embrace  easily  the  events  recorded  in'  the  Third. 
For  we  find  there  that,  '  according  to  the  time 
which  he  had  carefully  learned  of  the  wise  men,' 
Herod's  inhuman  edict  included  all  the  children  in 
Bethlehem   'from  ticu  years  old  and  under'   (Mt 

The  difficulty,  therefore,  is  not  one  of  chron- 
ology. Even  if  it  were,  such  an  objection  would 
lose*both  point  and  edge  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
used  it,  except  on  the  theory  that  Jesus  was,  after 
all,  born  in  Bethlehem.  For,  even  granting  that 
the  immediate  return  to  Nazareth  is  the  natural 
inference  from  St.  Luke's  account,  yet  the  force  of 
any  argument  based  upon  it  fails  the  very  moment 
that  Nazareth  and  not  Bethlehem  is  made  the 
scene  of  the  Nativity.  On  that  showing,  St.  Luke's 
story  is  itself  untrustworthy,  and  so  cannot  be  used 
to  discredit  another  story  which  is  inconsistent 
with  it. 

The  real  difficulty  is  of  quite  a  different  sort :  it 
is  that  we  have  not  in  St.  Matthew  'an  account 
absolutely  above  critici.-m.'  ,  It  might  very  perti- 
nently be  asked  if  we  have  any  right  to  expect 
such  an  account.  Stories  of  the  childhood  of  a 
great  man  are  never  written  while  he  is  still  a 
child,  but  only  after  he  has  achieved  greatness  ; 
and  even  then  they  are  written,  not  necessarily 
because  of  their  own  intrinsic  importance,  but  bs- 
cause  they  have  caught  sjme  of  the  glory  of  the 
afterglow.  Now,  it  was  not  until  Jesus  had 
already  won  His  place  in  the  hearts  of  men  that 
our  Gospels  were  written.  In  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  therefore,  these  records  could  not  be 
other  than  fragmentary,  and  a  fragmentary  ac- 
count can  never  be  '  absolutely  above  criticism.' 

But  presumably  the  special  criticism  to  which 
these  incidents  of  the  Infancy  lie  open,  is  that 
they  are  no  more  entitled  tu  belief  than,  say,  those 
recorded  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  The  Gospel 
of  the  Infanri/,  e.g.,  weaves  around  the  Flight  into 
Egypt  a  fantastic  garland  of  miracle  and  wonder. 
Tliis  wreath  of  fairy  tales  is  by  common  consent 
stripped  oft'  and  laid  aside  as  unhistorical  embel- 
lishment. Should  not  the  Flight  itself  be  laid  with 
them  as  equally  unworthy  of  credence  ?  The  ques- 
tion opens  up  a  subject  much  too  large  to  be  dis- 
cussed here.  But  one  mav  at  least  ask  if  it  is  not 
too  drastic  a  measure  to  destroy  the  ship  because 
one  has  had  to  remove  the  barnacles,  or  to  remove 
the  peg  because  a  worthless  coat  has  been  hung  on 
it.  Are  these  narratives  so  much  of  a  piece  that, 
if  we  reject  some  of  them,  we  must  reject  all  ; 
Surely  the  fact  is  not  without  significance i  that  the 
Evangelist  preserves  the  story  of  the  Flight,  but 
records  none  of  the  marvels  that  have  clustered 
round  it.  For  if  these  other  stories  were  extant 
when  he  wrote,  he  must  have  been  cognizant  ot 
them,  and  his  rejection  of  them  must  have  been 
deliberate.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  were  of  a 
later  growth,  his  tradition  is  thereby  marked  as 
older  and,  to  that  extent,  more  trustworthy. 

But,  says  Keirn  {Life  of  Jesus,  h  94)  'it  bears 
all  the  marks  of  a  poetic  picture.'  Is  there,  then 
no  poetry  in  real  life?  If  a  story  is  poetic,  is  it 
thereby  branded    as    unhistorical?     'Intertwined 


with  the  narrative  is  a  no  less  than  threefold 
revelation  by  an  angel,  almost  too  much  for  the 
thrift  of  heaven.'  The  objection  would  be  valid 
in  the  case  of  a  story  written  in  modern  times  by 
,i  man  of  the  West,  but  is  shorn  of  its  force  when 
one  remembers  that  this  story  was  written  by  an 
Oriental  some  eighteen  centuries  ago. 

Much  more  apposite  is  the  contention  that  'the 
enormous  toil  ot  such  a  journey  with  a  little  child, 
was  such  as  only  legend,  aided  or  not  by  miracles, 
could  easily  get  over.'  The  toilsntnenos  of  the 
journey  is  not  denied  ;  no  one  imagines  that  it  was 
1  easily  got  over.'  May  not  our  Lord's  own  words 
(Mt  '->4-u,  Mk  13«)  be  an  echo  of  the  hardships 
Joseph  and  Mary  had  to  endure  in  bearing  Him  to 
a  place  of  refuge  ?  But  the  cogency  of  Keim's  argu- 
ment vanishes  when  we  remember  that  this  was  a 
llight  for  life  {see  Innocents).  In  such  circum- 
stances, hardships  are  little  accounted.  Hut  '  they 
might  have  found  a  nearer  refuge  aipong  the  Arabs 
of  the  south  or  west.'  Surely  this  criticism  is 
singularly  inept.  A  temporary  and  brief  refuge 
might  thus  have  been  found,  but  no  one  knew  how 
long  it  would  be  ere  the  wanderers  could  safely 
return  to  their  own  land.  What  was  needed  was 
an  asylum  in  which  they  could  quietly  abide  till 
all  danger  was  past,  and  where  Joseph  could  find 
employment  which  would  enable  hiiu  to  provide 
for  bis  household. 

Equally  beside  the  mark  is  the  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  story  as  in  some  way  parallel  to  the 
sojourn  of  Moses  in  Egypt.  The  two  stories  are 
rich,  not  in  resemblance,  but  in  contrast  :  they 
have  absolutely  nothing  in  common  save  the  word 
'  Egypt,'  The  attempt  to  derive  the  one  from  the 
other  is  a  triumph  of  misdirected  ingenuity. 

Quite  as  little  avails  the  expedient  of  deducing 
the  narrative  from  the  prophecy  of  Hosea  (ll1),  as 
O.  Holtzmann  would  evidently  do.  '  For  the  story 
about  the  Lord's  childhood  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
seems  to  have  drawn  principally  upon  certain 
indications  in  the  Old  Testament'  (Life  of  Jesus, 
p.  86).  One  can  readily  enough  understand  how  a 
Jewish  Christian  might  see  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Flight  a,  richer  fulfilment  of  the  prophet's  words, 
but  it  is  almost  incredible  that  the  incident  should 
be  invented  as  a  commentary  on  the  words,  and 
all  the  more  so  when  the  words  in  question  are  not 
a  prophecy,  but  a  historical  reference.  Still  less 
credible  does;  the  suggestion  become  when  we  find 
that  we  should  require  to  believe  not  merely  that 
the  Flight  was  invented  to  explain  the  prophecy, 
but  further  that  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  had 
next  to  be  invented  to  explain  the  Flight,  and  the 
visit  of  the  Magi  to  explain  the  Massacre.  Accept- 
ance of  such  a  theory  involves  a  much  larger  draft 
on  one's  credulity  than  does  acceptance  of  the 
incident  itself  as  historical. 

The  question  may  still  arise,  \\  hat  motive  led 
the  Evangelist  to  record  this  event?  Need  we 
seek  for  any  motive?  He  wanted  to  tell  about 
Jesus:  would  it  not  be  enough  for  him  that  this 
was  a  story  of  the  childhood  of  the  loved  Master, 
and  that  lie  believed  it  to  be  authentic  ? 

'  E"ypt  has,  in  all  ages,  been  the  natural  place 
of  refuge  for  all  who  were  driven  from  Palestine 
by  distress,  persecution,  or  discontent  (l'arrar, 
life  of  <  'hrist,  ch.  iv. ).  It  need  create  no  surprise, 
therefore,  that  it  was  towards  Egypt  the  fugitives 
bent  their  steps.  There  they  would  be  without 
Herod's  jurisdiction  and  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
vengeance  ;  the  road  was  a  well-known  one,  arid 
some  three  days  would  suffice  to  bring  them  to  the 
frontier.  Of  the  incidents  of  the  journey  we  have 
no  reliable  information,  nor  are  we  told  in  what 
part  of  Egypt  the  wanderers  at  length  found  rest 
and  refuse.  Tradition  has  assigned  this  distinc- 
tion to  Matarieh  (the  ancient  Heliopohs),  which 
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lies  a  few  miles  north-east  from  Cairo;  and  there  is 
no  good  reason  why  the  tradition  may  not  be  cor- 
rect. It  is  known  that  in  that  neighbourhood  there 
was  a  considerable  Jewish  population.  That  fact 
would  have  undoubted  weight  with  Joseph,  as  it 
held  out  to  him  the  prospect  of  obtaining  suitable 
employment.  The  duration  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt 
has  been  very  variously  stated,  some  reckoning  it 
as  having  extended  over  one,  two,  three,  or  even 
seven  years.  But  we  may  take  it  as  certain  that 
it  was  in  reality  very  brief,  seeing  the  death  of 
Herod  occurred  very  shortly  after  the  period  at 
which  the  Flight  must  have  taken  place.  See  also 
art.  Egypt. 

Literature.— W.  O.  Elmslie  in  Expositor,  i.  vi.  [1877]  401- 
411 ;  Farrar,  Christ  in  Art,  263-273.  For  a  vivid  conception  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  no  less  than  of  the 
relations  between  the  Child  Jesus  and  the  slain  infants  of 
Bethlehem,  ste  Holman  Hunt's  'Triumph  of  the  Innocents.' 

Hugh  Duncan. 
FLOCK,  FOLD.— For  a  general  treatment  of 
these  words  see  Sheep,  Shepherd.  But  it  may 
be  noted  here  that,  whereas  in  Jn  10'- 1U  we  find  in 
AV  'fold'  three  times  ('he  that  entereth  not  by 
the  door  into  the  sheep-/oW  :  and  'other  sheep  I 
have  which  are  not  of  this  fold ;  them  also  I  must 
bring,  and  .  .  .  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one 
shepherd '),  there  is  in  the  original  a  marked  dis- 
tinction. Two  words,  absolutely  unconnected  with 
each  other,  are  employed.  In  v.1,  and  in  the  first 
clause  of  v.18,  the  (.{reek  word  is  ai)\ij='  enclosure,' 
'court,'  'fold,'  in  the  strict  sense.  It  is  the  word 
used  of  the  enclosed  rourt  of  the  high  priest's  palace 
(Alt  26a,  Mk  145*,  Lk  22r",  Jn  18"),  of  the  strong 
man's  palace  (Lk  ll-1),  and  of  the  outer  court  of 
the  Temple  (Rev  ll2).  In  using  this  word  our  Lord 
seems  to  refer  to  those f' walls, of  partition'  (cf. 
Eph  214)  which  separated  the  Jews  from  the  Gen" 
tiles  and  made  them  a  nation  by  themselves. 
Within  this  Jewish  fold  (au\ri),  our  Lord  tells  us 
that,  at  the  time  when  He  spoke.  He  had  a  number 
of  sheep  who  were  His  own  ;  and  also  that,  outside 
of  it,  among  the  Gentiles,  dark  and  miserable  as 
their  condition  was,  He  had  other  sheep,  who  were 
His  already,  and  were  known  to  Him,  even  if  they 
knew  it  not  themselves.  These,  too,  He  an- 
nounces, He  must  bring,  and  put  them  along  with 
His  Jewish-born  sheep ;  'and,'  He  adds,  'there  shall 
be  one  flock  (He  uses  here  the  other  word  voifivt)), 
one  shepherd.'  He  does  not  say  there  will  be 
'onefold'  (at)\jj),  or,  indeed,  any  fold  at  all.  He 
has  unity  in  view  for  His  sheep— union ;  but  not 
such  as  is  to  be  secured  by  the  erection  round  His 
Hock  of  sucli  outwardly-enclosing,  or  constraining 
'  walls  of  partition'  —  geographical  or  racial — as 
had  hitherto  divided  nation  from  nation  and  Jew 
from  Gentile.  The  union  whereof  He  speaks  is  to 
be  the  union  of  a  flock,  which  is  kept  together  on 
the  one  hand  by  its  own  instinct  of  gregariousness, 
or  the  mutual  affection  of  the  members,  and  on  the 
other  hand  by  its  common  subjection  to  its  'one 
Shepherd,'  who  loves  it,  died  for  it,  and  whom 
through  all  its  members  it  knows.  It  does  not, 
however,  follow  that  this  unity  is  not  a  visible 
unity.  The  unity  of  the  flock,  as  it  moves  along 
the  road  under  its  shepherd's  guidance,  is  just  as 
visible  to  the  beholder  as  the  unity  of  the  fold 
whose  white  walls  gleam  from  the  hillside.  The 
difference  is  not  in  regard  to  the  visibility  of  the 
effect,  but  the  nature  of  the  unifying  bond.  The 
distinction  is  brought  out  in  RV. 

James  Cooper. 
FLOOD.— The  Flood  is  referred  to  only  in  Alt 
243j  3J  and  its  parallel  Lk  17".  Jesus  is  speaking 
of  the  concealment  of  the  day  and  hour  of  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Alan,  and  He  uses  the  Flood 
as  an  illustration  which  would  be  well  known  to 
His  hearers.      Alen  and  women  were  eating  and 


drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  until 
the  day  that  Noah  entered  the  ark ;  and  did  not 
know  until  the  Flood  came  and  took  them  all 
away.  So  it  would  be  at  the  time  of  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man.  Jesus  was,  at  the  time  of 
speaking,  warning  men  of  His  coming,  and  the 
warning  was  intended,  doubtless,  to  be  sufficient 
to  turn  them,  if  they  would  be  turned,  from  their 
evil.  The  emphasis  in  the  use  of  the  illustration 
is  upon  the  indifference  and  wickedness  of  the  ante- 
diluvians, as  paralleled  by  that  of  men  in  the  future 
who  would  not  receive  and  act  upon  the  warnings 
now  given.  The  Gospel  use,  then,  of  the  Flood  is, 
like  the  meaning  of  the  word  used  (/fara/cW^is), 
neutral  as  to  the  important  questions  raised  by 
the  OT  story  of  the  Deluge.  See  art.  '  Flood '  in 
Hastings'  DB,  vol.  ii.  O.  H.  Gates. 

FLOWERS.— Palestine  has  a  flora  of  wonderful 
wealth  and  variety.  The  known  species  exceed 
three  thousand,  and  even  this  large  list  is  pro- 
bably far  from  complete.  But  numbers  alone 
convey  no  adequate  idea  of  its  varied  nature. 
This  little  land  contains  within  its  narrow  limits 
the  most  remarkable  diversities  of  soil,  surface, 
and  climate.  As  is  the  land  so  is  its  flora,  which 
at  the  one  extreme,  amid  the  heights  of  Lebanon, 
is  Alpine  in  its  character,  and  at  the  other  ex- 
treme, in  the  gorge  of  the  Dead  Sea,  tropical. 

In  the  NT  there  are  very  few  references  to 
flowers,  and  these  are  of  the  most  general  char- 
acter (Ja  llu- ]1,  1  P  l-4).  In  the  Gospels  the  only 
mention  of  them  is  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  '  Con- 
sider the  lilies  of  the  field'  (Mt  61*  Lk  12-7).  It  is 
noteworthy  that  it  is  to  their  beauty  that  Christ 
appeals ;  elsewhere  in  the  NT  flowers  are  the 
em  Idem  of  frailty  and  evanescence.  But  in  spite  of 
the  comparative  infrequency  of  Scripture  allusions 
to  them  or  praise  of  their  beauty,  the  Jews  were 
lovers  of  flowers.  This  is  attested  by  the  floral 
ornamentation  on  the  woodwork  of  the  oracle 
(1  K  U1H),  the  folding-doors  (6M),  and  the  pillars  of 
the  temple  ("-'-),  the  brim  of  the  molten  sea  (728), 
and  the  golden  candlestick  (Ex  25s1*33).  From  the 
Alishna  we  learn  that  at  the  P'east  of  Harvest 
(Ex  231U)  the  first  crop  of  fruit  offered  at  the  altar 
was  decked  with  flowers  (Bikkurim,  ii.  3). 

Among  the  beautiful  flowers  of  Palestine  may 
be  mentioned  anemones,  crocuses,  cyclamens, 
gladioli,  hyacinths,  irises,  poppies,  roses,  and 
tulips.  Hugh  Duncan. 

FLUTE -PLAYERS.— Flute-playing  is  referred 
to  twice  in  the  Gospels :  once  in  the  narrative  as 
an  expression  of  sorrow  (Alt  9s3  aiJXip-ds,  AV  *  min- 
strels,' RV  '  flute-players ') ;  and  once  in  the  Lord's 
teaching  as  an  expression  of  gladness  (t]6\^ffafiev- 
Alt  ll17  with  the  parallel  passage  Lk  732  'we  [have] 
piped ').  The  latter  use,  which  is  referred  to  several 
times  in  the  OT  and  the  Apocrypha  (1  K  V°,  Is  5l- 
30-9,  Sir  4021,  1  Mac  341),  is  attested  for  the  later 
Jews  by  the  mention  in  the  Alishna  of  '  flutes  for 
a  bride'  (Baba  Mezia  vi.  1).  The  other  use,  the 
employment  of  flutes  for  mourning,  seems  to  have 
been  widely  diffused  and  of  great  antiquity,  for  it 
is  clearly  alluded  to  by  Jeremiah  (48s*) ;  and  can 
be  traced  over  a  large  part  of  the  Gentile  world— 
Pluenicians,  Carians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  pro- 
bably Assyrians.  In  Greek  society  (or  at  least 
some  sections  of  it)  the  custom  was  so  general  that 
the  flute-player  at  funerals  was  described  _by  a 
special  term '  (ruM/SaiSXijs  ^lian.  Var.  Hist.  xii.  43). 
For  the  Jewish  life  of  the  1st  and  2nd  cents,  a.d. 
there  is  ample  evidence  in  the  Mishna  and  else- 
where. 'Flutes  for  a  corpse'  are  mentioned  in 
Bnb-t  Mcz'm  vi.  1,  and  in  Kethnhoth  iv.  4  is  the 
often  cited  rule  that  a  man  who  had  lost  his  wife 
must  engage,  no  matter  how  poor   he  might  be, 
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not  fewer  than  two  flute-players  and  one  wailin<* 
woman.  A  remarkable  historical  illustration  is 
supplied  by  Josephus  (BJ  m.  ix.  5).  When  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  Jotapata  by  the  Koinans  in 
the  summer  of  67  A.D.  readied  Jerusalem,  'most 
people  engaged  flute -players  to  lead  their  lamenta- 
tions.' Another  illustration  uomes  from  Roman 
history.  At  the  funeral  of  the  Emperor  Claudius 
in  54  A.D.  there  were  flute-players  in  the  proces- 
sion. These  funeral  musicians  seem  to  have  been 
generally,  if  not  always,  professionals,  and  to  have 
been  held  in  very  low  esteem.  The  class  seems  to 
be  unknown  to  modern  Syrian  society.  The  wail- 
ing woman  remains,  but  the  funeral  flautist  has 
gone  (Bauer,  Vulhs/vbcn  im  Landc  do-  Jiibel,  1903 
p.  213). 

Literati-re.— Noto  of  Wotstcin  on  Mt9Sl;  Wiinache,  New 
Beitni'ji-  zur  Erhtntt-nuui  <!,■>■  h'r.uim'tien  aus  Talmud  und 
Midrawh,  p.   V2Z;  Levy,  Clialdiuwhrs    Worterbuch,  2<ila,  ;  art. 

•  Music' in  Uasunsp.1^!;  Hi.  401.       \y.  TAYLOR  SMITH. 

FOAMING.— See  Epilepsy. 
FOLD.— See  Flock. 

FOLLOWING.—*  Follow  '  represents  several  Gr. 
words  which  it  is  desirable  to  distinguish  as  far  as 
possible. 

1.  Most  frequently,  *.x*keuSia>  with  dative  (but  fti?  i^Sv,  Lk 
9** ;  Anew  pau,  Mt  lff«),  in  nearly  every  instance  used  of  follow- 
itig  Christ,  except  Mt  9™,  Mk  9»*  14"  Kii7  {Tr.  WH).  Jn  10 J  1131. 
2.  i*tuu\auVi*,  to  follow  close  upon  (Mk  16™,  1  P  2"^).  3.  a«T«- 
xtktvQiu  to  follow  after  (Lk  23M).  4.  ta.pa.xoktm^m,  to  follow  so 
as  to  be  always  beside,  accompany  (metaphor,  in  Mk  16"  where 
Tr.  WH  give  «««x. ;  but  '  there  is  a  meaning  of  closeness  of 
attendance  which  makes  vxfuxzeXovSiw  more  individual  and 
probable,'  Gould).  The  same  word  in  Lk  13  is  tr.  in  AV 
'having  had  understanding  of,'  and  RV  'having  traced  the 
course  of,'  where  Eusebius  and  EpiphamuB  curiously  took  a-awm 
as  masc.  'having  followed  the  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of 
the  word*  (see  Bliss,  Philology  of  the  Gospels,  p.  17).  S.  trw 
«jw*«>fca,  to  follow  with,  so  RV  (Mk  5W  1451,  Lk  23*  with  var. 
lect.  ianx.  in  the  two  former,  proboblv  a  correction  to  the  more 
usual  form).  6.  iiixa-,  follow  after  (Lk  1723),  often  in  LXX  in  a 
good  sense  of  those  in  search  of  one.  7.  xamliuxa  (Mk  l3*),  to 
purme  closely,  'the  xara.  gives  the  idea  of  hard  persistent 
search,  as  in   our   'hunt  down'  (Gould).      8.  hturi  eriirai  /*au, 

•  come  ye  after  me,'  Sit  4"  (AV  '  follow ') ;  cf.  Mk  1*7. 

That  great  multitudes  followed  Jesus  during 
His  ministry  is  repeatedly  noted  :  cf.  Mt  425  8l  20^ 
2I9,  Mk  S24,  Lk  23-17  (see  Crowd,  Multitude)  ; 
publicans  and  sinners  also  (t)ko\ov9ow,  MB,  Vulg. 
Mk  215,  cf.  Lk  151).  'Follow  me'  (&Ko\ov0ei  not) 
was  His  call  to  discipleship,  Mt  9fl  ||  Lk  9**,  Jn  l43 ; 
Sevpo  &Ko\oijdft  hoi  (Lk  18"  I)  and  Scdre  oiriaw  fiov  (Mt 
4la  ii)  also  occur.  The  command  would  be  at  once 
understood  in  this  sense,  for  '  it  was  not  only  the 
practice  of  the  Rabbis,  but  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  sacred  duties  for  a  Master  to  gather  around 
him  a  circle  of  disciples'  (Edersheim,  Life  and 
Times,  i.  474).  Hence  'following'  was  a  mark 
of  belonging  to  the  band  of  disciples  (Mk  W8  |l). 
At  first  it  might  seem  to  imply  only  '  come  with 
me  on  this  journey'  (cf.  Jn  l37-  4i),  but  gradually 
they  learned  that  it  meant  abandonment  of  pre- 
vious occupations  (Mt  420  9°)  and  duties  (Mt  8"), 
and  possibly  the  dearest  ties  (Lk  14*),  as  well  as  a 
participation  in  dangers  and  even  death  (Mt  10-H* 

,  Jn  162).  Such  an  intensified  meaning  of  fol- 
lowing is  seen  in  the  case  of  Peter  (Jn  I*"-,  Mt 
419,  Jn  21").  The  call  of  Jesus  differed  from  that 
of  other  teachers  in  that  He  did  not  simply  invite, 
but  commanded  obedience  as  One  who  had  the 
right,  and  as  if  they  literally  belonged  to  Himself ; 
the  most  peremptory  claims  to  rule  over  the  affec- 
tions and  wills  of  men  are  found  in  Mt.  and  Lk. 
rather  than  in  Jn.,  and  can  be  explained  only  by 
His  being  the  supreme  Lord  of  life  (Liddon). 
Further,  the  disciples  followed  Him  not  merely 
to  learn  more  doctrine,  but  to  be  prepared  for 
future  work  (Mt  419  ;  and  of  the  Apostles,  Mk  314}. 
Mk  103-is  especially  noteworthy,  describing  vividly 
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j*eruSenmer  °f  followins  °n   the  la*fc  ^n^  *° 

The  literal   meaning  tends  to  merge  partly  or 

wholly  into  the  metaphorical  sense  of  coV.formin- 

to  the  example  of  Jesus  in  living,  and  al.o,  if  need 

1  P  2-1  (  follow  Ins  steps'),  Rev  14*.  The  two 
meanings  seem  combined  in  Jn  211U--U  v»  im 
Plies  that  Jesus  moved  away,  inviting  Peter  to 
follow  along  the  rough  shore  perhaps  for  private 
conversation  ;  and  John  though  uninvited  also  fol- 
1     ?oi  ,  tlere  1S  ProbaWy  a  reference  also  to 

Jn  13*  ;  and  the  action  of  Peter  was  .symbolical  of 
that  obedient  following  in  the  rugged  path  of 
Christian  duty,  in  the  work  of  the  Apostolic 
ministry  (Jhiys.),  in  the  way  of  martyrdom 
(Meyer),  which  would  lead  to  participation  in  His 
Masters  glory  (see  Godet's  note).  This  command 
differed  from  the  similar  command  given  before  the 
Resurrection,  says  Westcott,  because  '  it  now  re- 
quired further  the  perception  of  His  course  ;  the 
spiritual  discernment  by  which  His  movements 
can  still  be  discovered  ;  and  yet,  further,  the  readi- 
ness to  accept  martyrdom  as  the  end.' 

Lk  9a?f-  =  Mt  Sly(-  is  important.  All  three 
aspirants  for  admission  into  the  inner  circle  seem 
to  have  been  already  disciples,  cf.  Mt  8-1,  the  use 
of  'Master'  and  'Lord,'  and  the  work  contem- 
plated (Lk  900-  0J).  Probably  the  appointment  of 
the  Seventy  was  in  view  (Lk  101),  or  less  likely,  of 
the  Twelve  (so  Trench,  comparing  Mt  101,  which, 
however,  does  not  apply  to  the  choosing,  but  to 
the  sending  out  of  the  Apostles).  These  were 
(1)  a  scribe  (eh  ypap-ixareu^,  Mt.  J,  who  came  saying, 
'  Master,  I  will  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou 
goest.'  He  meant,  perhaps,  'to  the  end  of  the 
journey,  wherever  it  might  be,  not  aware  of  the 
continual  wandering  life  led  by  Jesus'' (Wendt, 
Teaching  of  Jesus,  ii.  69) ;  but  he  was  warned 
of  the  utter  homelessness  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  was  shown  the  necessity  of  counting  the  cost 
(cf.  Lk  14-"-).  (2)  Another  was  called  to  follow, 
and  professed  readiness  to  obey  but  alleged  1 
hindrance :  '  Lord,  suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury 
my  father.'  The  words  'go  and  bury'  {o.tt€\66vti 
Oaipai),  and  '  leave  the  dead,'  RV  (fi^es  tous 
peKpovs),  naturally  imply,  and  are  usually  taken 
to  mean,  that  his  father  was  then  lying  dead 
(so  early  Fathers,  Alford,  Trench,  Godet,  Eder- 
sheim, etc.).  It  was  a  son's  most  sacred  duty  to 
perform  the  last  offices,  but  this  was  one  of  the 
ca-^es  where  the  Call  must  take  precedence  of  all 
else.  His  going  might  involve  a  delay  of  seven 
days  (the  period  of  pollution,  Nu  19lif),  during 
which  good  impressions  might  be  dulled  ;  and 
Jesus  would  have  left  the  district  whither,  taking 
Lk.'s  order,  He  was  not  to  return.  This  man,  too, 
was  being  called  to  active  work  for  God  ;  cf.  regu- 
lations in  Lv  21]1,  Nu  67.  But  some  later  com- 
mentators, as  Theophylact,  suppose  that  the  father 
was  still  alive  though  weak  and  frail,  and  that  the 
son  wished  to  remain  with  him  until  his  death. 
Thus  the  seeming  harshness  of  Christ'  s  reply 
would  be  mitigated  ;  and  it  is  pointed  out  that 
as  the  burial  usually  took  place  on  the  day  of 
death,  it  was  unlikely  that  the  man  would  leave 
his  home  during  the  interval  between  these  two 
events.  Wendt  (op.  cit.  p.  70)  quotes  a  striking 
illustration  in  support.  A  young  Turk  was  ad- 
vised by  «.  missionary  in  Syria  to  make  a  tour 
of  Europe,  and  answered,  '  I  must  first  of  all 
bury  my  father.'  The  missionary  expressed  sur- 
prise at  the  news  of  his  death,  as  he  had 
hitherto  been  in  good  health;  but  the  young 
man  explained  that  he  only  meant  that  one 
must  before  all  things  devote  himself  to  the 
duties  owed  to  lelatives.  Jesus  did  not  recognize 
such  duties  as  sufficient  to  justify  delay  in  preach- 


ing  the  gospel.  Clem.  Alex,  adopted  a  tradition 
that  this  man  was  Philip  (tov  Kvpiov  \4yovTo?  t$ 
<t>t\iir7rifi,  &<pes  roi/s  venpovs,  k.t.\.,  Strom,  hi.  4.  50,  51, 
Migne) ;  if  true,  it  may  be  taken  as  an  admoni- 
tion occasioned  by  some  slackness  or  symptom  of 
decadence  on  the  part  of  the  Apostle  (Alf.).  (3)  A 
third  offered  to  follow,  but  wished  first  to  say 
farewell  to  his  relatives  :  he  showed  a  divided 
affection;  apparently,  therefore,  his  request  in- 
volved special  danger.  A  saying  of  farewell  (airo- 
rdffffeff&H)  in  quite  a  different  sense  was  necessary 
(Lk  14s3).  Augustine  says  of  these  three  :  'obtulit 
se  unus  ut  eum  sequeretur  et  reprobatus  est,  alius 
non  audebat  et  excitatus  est,  tertius  differebat  et 
eulpatus  est.'  Edersheim  sums  up  the  tiiree  vital 
conditions  of  following  as  here  illustrated  :  (a)  ab- 
solute self-denial  and  homelessness  in  the  world  ; 
(6)  immediate  and  entire  self- surrender  to  Christ 
and  His  work ;  (c)  a  heart  and  affections  simple, 
undivided,  and  set  on  Christ  and  His  work,  to 
which  there  is  no  other  trial  of  parting  like  that 
which  would  involve  parting  from  Him,  no  other 
or  higher  joy  than  that  of  following  Him  (Life  and 
rim'*,  ii.  134). 

For  the  result  and  rewards  of  following  see  Jn 
812,  Mt  1927'- 1|. 

Literature. — Cremer,  Bib.-Theol.  Lex.  s.v.  ixeteuBtai ;  art. 
'Follow'  in  Hastings'  DD;  Trench,  Studies  in  the  Gospels 
(No.  6) ;  Wendt,  The  Teaching  of  Jems,  ii.  p.  70  ;  Liddon,  The 
Divinity  of  our  Lord,  Lect.  iv.;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times 
of  Jesus  the.  Messiah  ;  Commentaries  of  Godet,  Westcott,  ett.; 
Bruce,  Kingdom  of  God,  p.  22*2f.;  Expositor,  iv.  iv.  I1S91J 
2SC  ff.  W.  H.  Dl'XDAs. 

FOOD. — While  this  word  does  not  occur  in  AV 
in  the  Gospels,  the  (ireek  words  ppZ/ia  {Mt  14]5, 
Mk  719,  Lk  311  91S,  and  Jn  4s4)  and  ppZni  (Jn  4:!-  and 
ql>7.  ss^  rendered  '  meat,'  would  be  in  each  ease  better 
rendered  '  food.'  The  first  word,  ppSp.a,  means  any- 
thing eaten  ;  while  the  second,  flpuxrts,  is  used  else- 
where in  NT  for  '  the  act  of  eating' ;  but  in  the 
<:<>s[R'ls  three  times  (in  John)  for  that  which  is 
eaten  ;  twice  as  a  general  term  for  food  (Jn  4"2  fr*), 
and  once  as  contrasted  with  drink  {6™).  In  these 
passages  in  John1*  Gospel,  Jesus  uses  the  term 
figuratively,  of  spiritual  nourishment,  which  He 
Himself  could  give,  describing  His  own  body  as 
'food  indeed.' 

The  ordinary  food  in  Christ's  day  consisted  chiefly 
of  flesh,  cereals,  fruits,  and  herbs.  Of  flesh,  that  of 
sheep,  oxen,  kids,  birds  (Mt  1213  25",  Lk  1315,  Mt 
10-H),  as  well  as  fish  (Mt  710,  Lk  2442,  Jn  69  21,a)  was 
in  common  use.  Of  cereals,  wheat  and  barley  were 
favourite  food-stuffs  (Mt  31S,  Mk  a23'25,  Lk  317,  Jn 
6921ia);  of  herbs  there  is  mention  of  mint,  anise, 
and  cummin  (Mt  23-i,  Lk  11") ;  of  fruits,  we  hear  of 
Hgs  {Lk  137,  Mt  21'«- la)  and  grapes  (Mt  71S,  Mk  122). 
The  cereals  were  prepared  by  grinding  in  crude 
mills,  and  the  flour  was  made  into  loaves  or  cakes 
baked  in  ovens.  Food  was  seasoned  with  salt  (Mk 
95u) ;  mustard  leaves  and  cummin  were  used  as 
condiments.     See  art.  MEALS. 

John  the  Baptist,  like  some  others  of  his  day, 
hved  nearer  to  nature,  as  a  rebuke  of  prevalent 
luxury,  and  chose  the  native  food  of  the  wilder- 
ness, 'locusts  and  wild-honey"  (Mt  34,  Mk  l6). 
Jesus  came  'eating  and  drinking'  the  ordinary 
tood  of  His  time,  rebuking  the  artificial  abstenu- 
ou-missof  the  Pharisees  (Mt  ll18'-,  Lk  T33'- ),  as  well 
as  the  too  great  anxiety  of  many  as  to  what  they 
should  eat  or  drink  (Mt  G-1'-,  Lk  1222"26). 

poor      tu-  ,  ■ E"  B'  P°LLARD- 

fi  ?.  ,hlsword  wcurs  6  times  in  the  AV  of 
trie  Gospels  as  the  translation  of  ivhyros  (Lk  24=»), 
&<Ppw  ( 1 1*  12-"),  and  /wpA,  (Mt  5*2  23"-  »).  In  the 
XI lt  °ZUVf  iml-v  twiee  <Mt  522  23"),  being  in  Mt 
mV;«?m  .  from,  the  text'  and  in  t'»e  three  re- 
maining places  the  rendering  given  is  'foolish.' 
l  urther,  MwpM  occurs  in  Mt  7*"  25-- 3- 8,  and  in  these 


places,  both  in  AV  and  RV,  it  is  translated 
'foolish.' 

These  three  Greek  words,  confused  more  or  less 
by  the  principal  versions,— the  Harklean  Syriac 
and  Coptic  are  exceptions,— are  not  synonyms. 
'Avoyros  implies  a  lack  of  comprehension  or  under- 
standing, and  so  is  very  fittingly  used  in  Lk  24aj. 
"Atppup,  signifying  'mindless'  or  'senseless,'  fre- 
quently carries  with  it,  in  Biblical  usage  (cf.  its 
constant  employment  in  the  LXX  of  Proverbs),  an 
underlying  meaning  of  moral  defect,  impiety,  or 
unbelief  ;  while  in  ^wpds  (cf.  fiwpa.iveo-ffaif  Mt  5"  'to 
become  insipid ')  the  predominant  meaning  is  '  dull,' 
'witless,'  '  stupid.' 

The  meaning  of  fuap4  in  Mt  523  has  been  much 
discussed.  Alford  mentions  three  interpretations : 
(1)  that  it  is  to  be  understood  as  the  ordinary 
Greek  word  for  '  fool ' ;  (2)  that  it  is  a  translitera- 
tion of  the  Heb.  rnb  (mdreh),  meaning  'rebel'  or 
'perverse'  (cf.  Nu  20lu),  a  word  which  is  put  in 
RVm  as  an  alternative  to  'fool';  (3)  that  it  bears 
the  sense  of  ddeos  according  to  the  Heb.  usage  of 
Szij  {ndbdl,  and  cf.  1  S  253;i).  However,  there 
seems  to  be  no  real  reason  for  supposing  the  word 
to  be  other  than  the  Greek  /iwpos  used  in  its  ordin- 
ary Biblical  sense. 

Our  Lord  wished  to  emphasize  the  enormity  of 
murder.  He  said,  'Ye  have  heard  that  it  was 
said  to  them  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  and 
Whosoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
judgment.  But  I  say  unto  you  that  whosoever  is 
angry  [the  inward  feeling]  with  his  brother,  is  in 
danger  of  the  judgment ;  and  whosoever  shall  say 
to  his  brother,  Raca  [a  contemptuous  utterance 
arising  from  the  inward  anger,  and  probably  no 
definite  word  ;  see  Raca],  shall  be  liable  to  a 
more  solemn  judgment ;  but  whosoever  shall  say, 
Thou  fool  [the  angry  feeling  formulated  in  a 
definite  word  of  contemptuous  depreciation],  shall 
be  worthy  of  a  more  dreadful  doom.'  This  is,  in 
the  main,  Augustine's  explanation  {de  Serm.  Dom. 
in  Mont.  I.  ix.) ;  and  thus  our  Lord  leaves  it  to  be 
inferred  how  heinous  actual  murder  is  in  His  eyes. 

Every  use  of  the  word  '  fool '  is  not,  of  course, 
condemned.  Our  Lord  Himself  (see  above)  and 
St.  Paul  (Gal  31)  employed  it  in  needful  rebuke ; 
but  that  use  of  it  is  condemned  which  springs 
from  angry  feelings,  and  which  is  one  step  on  the 
way  to  violence  or  even  to  murder. 

Literature. — Grimm-Thayer,  Lex.,  under  the  Greek  terms; 
Expos.  Times,  iv.  [1803]  495,  514,  xi.  [19011]  381 ;  Law,  Serious 
Call,  ch.  xxi. ;  Dykes,  Manifesto  of  the  King,   232. 

Albert  Bonus. 

FOOLISHNESS.— In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
Jesus  points  out  the  grave  sin  of  saying  to  our 
brother,  ' Thou  fool'  (pwpt,  Mt  522).  When  He 
likened  His  critics  to  children  in  the  market-place 
who  would  play  at  neither  a  sad  nor  a  merry  game 
(Mt  ll16"151),  was  He  not  saying  in  His  heart,  'Ye 
fools'?  But  anger  and  contempt  are  the  sources 
of  the  former ;  wonder  and  pity,  mingled  with 
indignation,  shape  the  latter.*  He  who  knew 
what  was  in  man  had  occasion  to  marvel  at  the 
foolishness  of  men.  That  foolishness  is  a  ruinous 
self-deception  in  spiritual  things.  He  points  out 
this  folly  in  these  classes  : 

1.  The  foolishness  of  worldly  men.—  God  said  to 
the  rich  man,  'Thou  fool'  (SlQowv,  Lk  12-°).  The 
parable  (vv.16"21)  was  inspired  by  a  request  which 
showed  to  Christ  a  heart  so  absorbed  in  thought  ot 
material  good  that  it  could  not  listen  to  His  mes- 
sage. That  fact  gives  us  the  point  of  view  from 
which  to  consider  the  parable.  The  good  of  lite 
cannot  be  in  earth's  riches  which  pass  from  owner 
to  owner,  and  whose  possession  is  at  the  mercy  oj 
death,  which  is  only  an  accident  to  the  immortal 

*  Cf.  Lk  2423  S  £vmt«,  *  O  foolish  men '  [AV  '  0  fools '  is  too 
harsh].    See  preceding  article. 
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soul  (v.30).  Cuvetuusness,  a  man's  absorption  in 
heaping  up  and  enjoying  things,  is  folly  in  so  far  as 
it  hinders  him  from  attaining  to  the  true  riches, 
treasure  of  the  soul  laid  up  with  God  (vv.16- 2l). 

2.  The  foolishness  of  the  formalist,  who  shuts  his 
eyes  {/iwpoi  ko.1  Tv<p\oi)  to  the  spiritual  side,  the 
inward  consecration  which  gives  meaning  and 
value  to  conduct  or  to  things  (Lk  ll4",  Mt  2\V~). 

3.  The  foolishness  of  the  religious. —This  thought 
occurs  more  frequently.  It  is  a  mark  of  our  Lord's 
teaching  that  it  is  concerned  rather  with  the 
subtler  forms  of  evil  which  beset  the  religious  class. 
He  assumes  that  those  sins  of  sense  and  temper 
which  all  the  world  condemns,  need  no  condemna- 
tion from  Him.  This  foolishness  consists  generally 
in  a  lack  of  seriousness,  a  lack  of  whole-hemled- 
ness  and  simplicity  in  faith  and  conduct.  There 
are  those  who  hear  His  words  and  do  them  not 
(Mt  7M-V).  These  are  believers  whose  whole 
spirit  is  a  contradiction,  children  of  f;iith  in 
mind,  children  of  unfaith  in  conduct.  This  fool- 
ishness of  believers  is  the  formative  thought  of 
the  parables  of  the  Unjust  Steward  (Lk  lti3""}  and 
of  the  Ten  Virgins  (Mt  2.V-Li).  The  meaning  of 
the  former  parable  is  s;iid  by  Jesus  to  be,  that  the 
children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation 
than  the  children  of  light.  That  wisdom  consists 
in  greater  singleness  of  vision  both  as  regards  ends 
and  means.  The  stew  aid  sees  his  end  clearly  :  he 
apportions  his  means  to  that  end,  uses  as  best  he  may 
what  resources  he  has.  The.  inference  is  left  as  to 
the  wavering  vision,  both  of  end  and  of  means,  on 
the  part  of  the  children  of  light.  The  same  thought 
is  in  the  subsidiary  and  incidental  lesson  as  to 
making  friends  by  means  of  the  mammon  of  un- 
righteousness. Selfishness,  not  brotherliness,  rules 
this  fraudulent  steward,  but  be  sees  clearly  those 
facts  of  our  human  life,  gratitude  and  kindliness, 
which  make  brotherhood  possible,  and  be  turns 
them  to  his  ends.  On  the  other  band,  brother- 
hood is  the  faith  of  the  children  of  light,  and  yet 
they  greatly  neglect  this  rich  field.  The  parable 
of  the  Ten  Virgins  completes  this  teaching  of  the 
foolishness  of  a  half-hearted  faith.  It  hints  the 
irrevocable  loss  believers  bring  upon  themselves 
thereby.  Life's  opportunities  come  unexpectedly 
— calls  to  service,  possibilities  of  honour  and 
spiritual  enriching  —  and  the  half-hearted  miss 
these.  Their  heart-culture,  their  spirits'  disci- 
pline have  been  sleeping  ;  and  the  chances  of  life 
pass  them  by. 

The  seat  of  all  these  follies  is  the  heart  (ilk 
7--}.  It  is  not  any  mere  action  of  the  intellect 
which  here  comes  into  condemnation.  All  these 
forms  of  foolishness  are  a  ruining  self-deception. 
The  mind  is  there  the  servant  of  the  heart  whose 
desires  have  confused  and  led  it  astray. 

Richard  Glaister. 

FOOT. — The  references  in  this  connexion  arise 
chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the  foot  in  relationship 
to  the  head  is  the  inferior  part  of  the  body. 

1.  Humility  and  dejilemmf. — A  still  lower  level 
was  reached  by  the  shoes  or  sandals,  which  were 
in  direct  contact  with  the  common  earth.  John 
the  Baptist  indicated  his  inferiority  to  Christ  by 
saying  that  he  was  unworthy  to  unfasten  His 
shoelatchet  (Mk  l7).  To  walk  barefoot  was  the 
sign  of  a  captive  prisoner  (IS204),  and  as  a  voluntary 
act  of  self -in  Miction  often  forms  part  of  a  personal 
vow.  To  be  trodden  under  foot  was  the  symbol  of 
utter  degradation  {Mt  5IJ,  Lk  21M,  He  liP).  At 
the  entrance  to  an  Oriental  house  the  shoes  are  re- 
moved, not  merely  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  as  a 
preliminary  to  sitting  down  with  the  feet  drawn 
under  the  dress,  but  also  out  of  regard  to  the 
sanctity  of  family  life,  so  that  no  defilement  may 
touch  the  rugs  and  mats  that  have  been  hallowed 
by  prayer  and  the  Divine  presence.     He  who  stood 


JoMWy  Sr°Und   had  t0  Put  °ff  his  shoe»  (Ex  3C> 
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with  their  open  shoes,  and  it  was  an  act  not  only 
of  ceremonial  duty,  but  of  personal  comfort,  to 
bathe  the  feet  after  a  journey  over  the  hot  and 
dusty  around.  It  was  a  courtesy  due  to  a  guest 
to  see  that  this  ministry  was  not  omitted.  Christ 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  house  of  one 
who  prided  himself  upon  his  precise  fulfilment  of 
the  Law  tins  service  had  been  more  than  rendered 
to  Him  by  a  woman  whom  the  Pharisee  despised 
as  a  sinner  (Lk7«-  «).  The  charge  to  His  disciples 
to  shake  the  dust  from  their  feet  wherever  the 
message  of  the  Kingdom  was  not  received  iMt  101J 
Mk(i",  Lk95  10"),  was  a  demonstration  to  both 
parties  of  the  unfitness  of  such  people  for  its 
membership.  When  Christ  washed  the  disciples' 
feet,  the  cleansing  meant  not  only  that  the  feet 
under  which  His  sacred  hands  had  been  placed 
could  never  turn  aside  to  paths  of  evil,  but  that 
they  could  never  be  set  down  with  harsh  and  proud 
authority  over  the  lives  and  rights  of  others.  His 
service  could  never  lay  upon  those  disciples  any 
greater  humiliation  than  had  been  rendered  to 
them.  It  became  a  law  of  the  Kingdom  to  '  wash 
one  another's  feet '  (Jn  13°-  u). 

2.  Authority  and  suhjrrt ion.— To  approach  the 
feet  of  the  great  was  the  conceded  right  of 
the  weak  in  seeking  the  presence  and  help  of  the 
powerful.  To  kneel  down  and  clasp  the  feet  and 
even  to  kiss  them  is  still  the  Oriental  preliminary 
to  an  important  request.  When  inferiors  salute 
those  of  higher  rank,  the  first  act  of  gesture  is  to 
lower  the  hand  towards  the  ground  as  if  to  imply 
that  the  whole  body  should  lie  there.  Sometimes 
the  word  is  allowed  to  do  service  for  the  deed,  as 
wdien  the  supplicant  says,  '  Allow  me  to  kiss  your 
feet.'  The  impression  meant  to  be  produced  is 
that  the  party  addressed  has  the  power  to  do  what 
is  asked,  and  that  the  only  unsettled  point  is  the 
question  of  bis  willingness  (Mt  IS-11  2lF,  Mk  V 
10"). 

The  foot  on  the  neck  as  a  symbol  of  conquest 
seems  to  have  been  borrowed  in;m  the  primitive 
pastoral  life.  When  an  Oriental  shepherd  wishes 
to  punish  a  straying  and  inattentive  sheep,  he 
casts  it  on  its  side,  and  with  all  his  weight  presses 
and  rubs  the  iron-studded  sole  of  his  shoe  against 
its  neck  (I  Co  15s5--7).  In  killing  a  serpent,  the 
Syrian  peasant,  even  with  a  stick  in  his  hand, 
usually,  after  a  blow  or  two,  jumps  upon  the 
serpent,  and  by  a  quick  succession  of  stamps 
bruises  it  to  death  (Ps  9113,  Ro  16-").  To  sit  at  tue 
feet  of  his  teacher  was  the  attitude  of  the  disciple 
(Mt  1U-J.  Lk  ltP,  Ac  223).  The  Pharisees  thus  sat 
in  Moses'  seat  (Mt  23-). 

The  risen  Lord  was  recognized  by  the  marks  in 
His  hands  and  His  feet  (Lk  2-i41'') ;  see  PlUNT. 
On  Mt  188  |]  see  ASCETICISM,  p.  129. 

(.}.  M.  Mackie. 

FOOTSTOOL  {vir<nr68tQv).— With  the  single  ex- 
ception of  da  23  the  word  is  used  figuratively  in 
the  NT,  to  express  the  idea  of  'subjection'  or 
'complete  control.'  In  this  sense  it  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  Gospels:  e.g.  Mt  22",  Mk  1230,  Lk 
2043,  where  the  Synoptists  record  Christ's  quotation 
from  Ps  110 — a  psalm  always  regarded  by  the  Jews 
as  distinctly  Messianic.  In  Mt  2244  KV,  on  the 
authority  of  some  of  the  most  ancient  MSS  and 
versions,  accepts  vttok&tu}  instead  of  VTroir6dtov,  and 
translates,  '  till  I  put  thine  enemies  under  thy 
feet.'  Similarly  in  Mk  12!ti  vttqk6.tu)  is  read  by 
many  ancient  authorities,  and  is  adopted  by  WH. 
Here,  however,  RV  retains  vwoirobtov  (with  marg. 
note)  ;  but  {as  also  in  Lk  204J  and  Mt  5"5)  trans- 
lates more  correctly  '  footstool  of  thy  (or  his)  feet' 
instead  of  AV  '  thy  (or  his)  footstool.' 
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In  its  application  to  Christ  tlie  word  shows  Him 
in  His  Kingly  office  triumphing  over  His  enemies., 
and  bringing  all  men  into  captivity  to  His  obedi- 
ence ;  cf.  1  Co  1525  '  For  he  must  reign  till  he  hath 
put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.' 
r  Dugald  Clark. 

FORCE.— 1.  Force,  as  defined  by  modem  science, 
is  inherent  in  matter  and  inseparable  from  it.  It  is 
defined  also  as  the  power  of  doing  work.  The  modes 
and  the  effects  ot  its  activities  are  mechanical. 
It  can  neither  exist  nor  act,  therefore,  within  the 
moral  sphere  of  the  universe.  And  from  this  fact 
it  follows  that  force  and  its  activities  are  entirely 
foreign  to  the  essential  facts  and  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. This  truth  is  recognized  by  the  four 
Gospels,  for  in  their  records  of  Christ's  life  and 
mission,  the  entire  import  of  which  was  moral,  no 
word  is  employed  capable  of  being  construed  into 
the  meaning  ot  force  as  just  explained.  The  word 
'force'  occurs  only  twice  in  these  records  (Mt  ll12, 
Jn  615  EV) ;  and  in  both  cases  it  is  used  as  the 
translation  of  apir&fa,  which  signifies  to  seize  or 
cany  of  (an  object  by  physical  force  or  compul- 
sion). It  is  the  use  of  physical  force  or  compulsion 
that  is  denoted  by  Sfc.  John's  statement  that  the 
people  wanted  to  take  Jesus  by  force  to  make  Him 
a  king ;  and  it  is  probable  that  our  Lord  had  the 
employment  of  force  of  the  same  kind  in  His  mind 
when  He  said,  as  St.  Matthew  reports  :  '  From  the 
days  of  John  the  Baptist  until  now  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  suftereth  violence  (/3«£f"erai=(is  carried  by 
force  or  assault'),  and  the  violent  (or  assailants) 
take  it  by  force'  (apTrdfrvatv).  The  order  of  ideas 
here  expressed  is  exactly  in  terms  of  the  principle 
of  domination  by  force,  which  was  universal  in 
antiquity ;  a  principle  which  was  entirely  antago- 
nistic to  His  essential  ideas  as  to  the  moral  nature 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  moral  conditions 
by  means  of  which  alone  entrance  to  it  could  be 
gained.  And  as  He  fully  realized  that  the  prin- 
ciple alluded  to  was  hostile  to  the  nature,  interests, 
and  laws  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  and  warned  His 
disciples  against  it  (Mk  104>ja),  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  He  did  not  express  Himself  in  the 
language  of  the  force  which  the  dominating  powers 
of  the  ancient  world  employed,  meaning  thereby 
that  places  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  He  under- 
stood and  wished  His  hearers  to  understand  the 
latter,  were  in  great  demand,  and  that  men  were 
eagerly  doing  their  utmost  to  secure  them.  His 
real  meaning  is  not  quite  apparent.  He  Himself 
represented  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  had  come  to 
found  it.  In  His  life  and  activities  its  principles 
came  to  perfect  realization.  To  subject  Hun  in  any 
way  to  the  abusive  treatment  of  the  force  of  domi- 
nating powers  or  authorities,  was  to  do  '  violence ' 
in  His  Person  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  it 
was  also  'to  take'  the  kingdom,  in  the  sense  of 
making  it  in  His  Person  an  object  of  violent  abuse. 
When  He  spoke  the  words  in  question  His  ministry 
in  Galilee  was  closing  in  disappointing  circum- 
stances. John  the  Baptist  had  been  already  made 
a  victim  of  violent  abuse  ;  and  He  knew  that  His 
'  hour,'  a  more  terrible  destiny  than  John's,  would 
not  be  long  delayed.  Might  it  not  be  His  cross, 
then  that  was  in  His  mind  when  He  spoke  the 
words  in  question  ?  [For  the  more  usual  view  that 
the  violence  which  takes  the  kingdom  by  force  is 
the  friendly  violence  of  those  who  seek  to  enter  it, 
see  A.  B.  Bruce,  Expositor's  Gr.  Test,  in  loc. 
Expositor,  i.  v.  [1877]  p.  197  ft'.]. 

2.  '  Force,'  however,  is  a  term  which  is  not 
aways  used  in  its  strictly  scientific  sense.  In  ordi- 
nary use  it  is  synonymous  with  strength  or  power. 

«wer  is  a  word  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Gospels  and  in  many  instances  where  it  is  em- 
ployed it  possesses  moral  significance  of  very  hiHi 
value.    The  word  « power  '  in  the  EV  of  the  Gospels 


is  represented  by  two  Greek  terms  in  the  original, 
«iz.  e^ouata  and  56va/ust  the  former  of  which  is 
sometimes  translated  by  the  word  '  authority.' 

'E|o«a-ia  may  be  taken  first.  Power  in  the  sense 
of  this  word  is  not  always  spoken  of  as  Christ's 
power ;  but  it  is  as  His  power  that  it  has  its  chief 
interest  here.  The  power  (e$ovaia)  that  Christ 
possessed  was  a  power  in  which  might  was  com- 
bined with  right ;  and  this  is  why  it  is  sometimes 
called  authority  in  the  Gospels  and  sometimes 
power.  He  was  able  to  do  things  because  He  had 
the  right  to  do  them ;  and  no  one  had  any  right 
to  hinder  Him  or  to  call  Him  in  question.  And 
the  things  that  He  had  the  right  and  the  power 
to  do  were  all  of  a  nature  purely  moral ;  and 
things,  moreover,  which  He  alone  could  do,  and 
which  were  of  transcendent  importance.  What 
were  they?  (1)  He,  as  the  Son  of  man,  had 
power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins  (Mt  9B,  Mk  210). 
(2)  He  has  power  to  give  eternal  life  to  those 
whom  the  Father  has  given  to  Him  (Jn  172).  (3) 
He  has  power,  or  authority,  also  to  execute  judg- 
ment, because  He  is  the  Son  of  man  (Jn  S").  (4) 
He  is  invested  with  all  power  in  heaven  and  in 
earth  (Mt-2818).  (5)  Lastly,  He  had  power  to  lay 
down  His  life  on  earth,  and  power  to  take  it  again 
(Jn  1018).  The  explanation  of  the  various  forms 
of  power  (i^ovffla)  possessed  by  Christ,  and  of  the 
grounds  on  which  His  claim  to  the  possession  of 
them  rests,  lies  in  a  domain  of  essential  Christian 
truth. 

It  needs  to  be  strongly  emphasized  that  all  the 
forms  of  the  power  in  question  are  moral.  The 
power  to  forgive  sins,  to  judge  men  as  moral  beings, 
to  give  eternal  life  to  men  as  moral  beings,  to  lay 
down  one's  life  in  perfect  self-sacrificing  love  and 
service  for  others'  good,  to  exercise  the  moral 
government  of  heaven  and  earth, — to  do  all  these 
things,  to  have  the  right  and  the  power  to  do  them, 
manifestly  means  the  possession  and  the  exercise 
of  moral  power  of  the  highest  possible  order. 
Again,  it  is  evident  that  this  power  in  its  nature 
and  in  all  its  forms  of  manifestation  belongs  to 
the  supernatural  order  of  things.  But  in  the 
sphere  of  things  into  which  the  order  of  ideas 
considered  here  introduces  one,  the  supernatural 
and  the  natural  are  one.  It  is  within  the  sphere 
of  the  moral  order  of  things  that  Christ,  in  His 
moral  position  as  Mediator  between  God  and 
men,  exercised,  or  exercises,  the  forms  of  His 
power  alluded  to.  And  within  this  moral  sphere 
there  is  no  absolute  distinction  between  the  natu- 
ral and  the  supernatural.  Here  all  that  is  in 
harmony  with  God's  will  and  purpose  is  in  Him, 
and  He  is  in  it.  This  is  the  real  truth ;  and 
whether  it  be  called  natural  or  supernatural  is  only 
a  difference  in  name. 

Once  more,  all  the  forms  of  power  that  Christ 
claimed  for  Himself  were  His  by  delegation  from 
God.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  He  had  the 
right  and  the  power  to  exercise  them  in  a  merely 
official  capacity,  without  their  having  any  relation 
to  and  dependence  on  what  He  was  as  a  mora 
Being.  He  was  invested  with  them  by  God,  as  all 
but  one  of  the  passages  referred  to  above  indicate. 
But  one  of  the  passages  tells  us  that  He  had  power 
on  earth  to  forgive  sins  as  the  Son  of  man  ;  and 
another,  that  God  had  given  Him  authority  to 
execute  Judgment  because  He  was  the  Son  of  man. 
He  was  both  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man 
in  all  that  He  was  as  a  moral  Being  when  on  the 
earth,  exercising  the  high  moral  powers  that  rle 
claimed  to  possess.  And  it  is  as  the  same  moral 
Being,  now  glorified,  that  He  exercises  every  moral 
power  that  He  claimed  as  His  own  by  Divine  giK 
and  prerogative.  In  other  words,  the  power  to  do 
all  the  things  that  have  been  specified  is  His  be- 
cause of  what  He  is  as  a  moral  Being.     To  forgive 
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sins,  to  judge  men,  etc.,  are  all  acts  of  moral  power 
which  belong  to  the  administration  of  the  moral 
order  of  the  world  as  it  now  is  with  Christ  in  it  as 
the  one  only  Mediator  between  God  and  men. 
And  the  reason  why  the  administration  of  all 
things  belonging  to  the  moral  relations  between 
God  and  men  is  in  His  hands,  is— that  in  His  life 
and  death  on  earth  He  earned  the  moral  right  to 
occupy  this  momentous  position  of  mediation  and 
power.  For  He  iills  this  position  and  administers 
its  powers  as  one  who  lias  proved  Himself  all  that 
Goa  can  be  to  men,  and  all  that  every  man  ought 
to  become  and  be  to  God.  He  is  thus,  because  of 
what  He  is,  the  Divinely  human  and  the  humanly 
Divine,  true  way  of  forgiveness,  of  judgment,  of 
life,  and  of  moral  government  for  men.  From  His 
Father's  own  commandment  He  had  the  power  to 
lay  down  His  life,  in  living  and  in  dying  to  qualify 
Himself  for  this  destiny  of  absolute  pre-eminence 
in  the  moral  universe.  And  as  the  Father  com- 
manded Him,  so  He  did.  Therefore  His  name  is 
now  above  every  name  (Ph  25-11,  Jn  1TM~'M). 

Awoais  is  the  other  word  which  is  translated 
'power'  in  the  EV  of  the  Gospels.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  none  of  the  Evangelists  includes  the 
word  '  energy '  (ev4pyeia)  in  his  terminology;  a 
word  which  St.  Paul  employed  to  denote  the 
effectual  working  of  God's  redeeming  power  as 
manifested  in  (1)  the  raising  of  Christ  from  the 
dead,  and  in  the  setting  of  Him  at  God's  right 
hand  in  the  heavenly  places,  i.e.  in  the  moral  order 
of  things  (Eph  l'11"-") ;  (2)  the  Divine  grace  that 
was  bestowed  on  St.  Paul  himself  by  the  working 
in  him  of  Divine  power  (Eph  37) ;  (3)  the  working 
of  the  same  Divine  power  in  the  creation  or  evolu- 
tion of  an  order  of  moral  unity  in  the  relations  of 
nil  men  to  one  another  in  Christ ;  f4)  the  work- 
ing of  the  same  power  as  in  Christ  as  destined  to 
fashion  the  resurrection  body  of  believers  into  the 
glorious  likeness  of  His  own,  'according  to  the 
working  whereby  he  is  able  even  to  subject  all 
things  unto  himself  (Ph  321)-  But  the  absence 
from  the  Gospels  of  the  term  '  energy,'  which  occu- 
pies a  place  of  such  extensive  and  high  importance 
in  St.  Paul's  general  conception  of  essential  Christi- 
anity, does  not  imply  the  absence  from  them  of  that 
order  of  Divine  working  for  which  the  word  stands 
in  the  Apostle's  writings.  The  entire  body  of 
moral  phenomena,  reproduced  by  the  Evangelists 
in  their  several  records,  and  in  which  the  power 
of  God  in  Christ  was  manifested,  was  a  revelation 
of  the  Divine  energy  in  St.  Paul's  sense  of  the 
word.  But,  further,  the  meaning  of  the  word 
fptpyeta.  is  included  in  that  of  the  word  Svva/xis  as 
the  latter  is  used  in  the  Gospels ;  for  in  them  it 
signifies,  on  the  one  hand,  the  possession  of  power 
capable  of  action  ;  and,  on  the  other,  power  mani- 
festing itself  in  i  state  of  activity,  in  which  case 
it  appears  in  the  form  of  energy.  Power,  then,  as 
Siva/us,  holds  a  fundamental  place  in  the  Gospels 
as  records  of  how  Christ  conceived  it  and  mani- 
fested it  in  His  activities. 

(1)  Christ  regarded  the  power  with  which  He 
associated  Himself  and  His  activities  and  their 
effects  as  moral,  and  as  having  its  ultimate  source 
in  God.  He  conceived  God  as  «.  moral  Being,  and 
to  Him  as  such  He  ascribed  the  power  alluded  to 
(Mt  22s9  26H,  Mk  91  Hw,  Lk  22s9).— (2)  But,  again, 
such  being  Christ's  view,  He  never  conceived 
of  Himself  as  possessing  and  exercising  power 
independently  of  God.  His  feeling  of  absolute 
dependence  on  God  for  power  had  a  deep  and 
controlling  place  in  His  consciousness.  It  was  the 
feeling  He  gave  unreserved  and  clear  expression 
to  when  He  said,  for  instance,  '  The  Son  can  do 
nothing  of  himself,  but  what  he  seeth  the  Father 
do'  ;  'I  can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing'  ;  and, 
again,  'The  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me,  he  doeth 
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the  wks' (Jn  5"  h«.j.H3,  It  was,  therefore, 
through  His  dependence  on  God  that  our  Lord 
obtained  the  power  by  means  of  which  He  was 
enabled  to  attain  to  His  perfect  moral  self-realiza- 
tion and  by  means  of  which  He  was  enabled  to 
finish  the  work  His  father  had  given  Him  to  do. 
And  the  question  thus  arises  as  to  how  He  was 
kept  m  possession  of  a  continuous  supply  of  power 
for  the  great  moral  task  and  service  of  His  life 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Gospels.  The  secret  of  His  strength  lay  in  His 
inner  life  of  perfect,  never -broken  union  and 
fellowship  with  His  Father  in  all  things.  But 
this  life  of  union  and  fellowship  with  His  Father 
needed  itself  to  be  continually  maintained  ;  and 
the  Gospels  also  show  how  this  was  done  by  Him. 
He  did  it  by  paying  perfect  loyalty  to  His  depend- 
ence on  His  Father  ;  by  striving  in  every  situation 
of  His  life  freely  and  perfectly  to  identify  Himself 
with  His  Father's  will  and  purpose  for  H'is  life  and 
His  mission  ;  by  means  of  habits  of  self-discipline 
and  prayer  (Lk  3-1- ^  4>14  6'-  i,-8"35  22JU""i  Jn  3^ 
gas.  a»j# 

(4)  Christ,  moreover,  believed  that  His  disciples 
needed  the  same  Divine  power  that  was  His 
strength,  in  order  to  be  able  to  fulfil  the  moral 
task  in  life  to  which  He  called  them  ;  and  He  be- 
lieved that  this  power  would  be  available  foT  them 
as  it  had  been  for  Himself  during  His  life  on  earth. 
His  Spirit  in  them  would  ba  the  very  power  (Siim/us) 
that  had  been  His  own.  And  in  their  task  of 
overcoming  temptation,  of  moial  self-realization, 
of  achieving  good  in  service  for  the  kingdom  of 
God,  they  would  find  His  Spirit's  power  all-suffi- 
cient for  them.  But  they  would  need  to  remember 
that  the  servant  was  not  greater  than  his  Lord. 
They  would  need  to  depend  on  Him  a«  He  de- 
pended on  God.  They  would  need  to  abide  in 
union  and  fellowship  with  Him.  They  must  keep 
His  words  as  being  the  Father's  words.  And  they 
must  also  follow  Him  in  the  path  of  humility,  seli- 
discipline,  prayer,  and  self-denial  (Mt  10s*  l71B"ai 
26-",  Lk  IP"11  2231-  3-  24w,  Jn  12s4-28  1313'7  1410'18  IS1" 
171MU,  Ac  V'5). 

(5)  It  was,  finally,  in  the  exercise  of  the  Divine 
power  here  referred  to  that  our  Lord  performed 
those  extraordinary  works  of  His  to  which  the 
name  '  miracle '  has  been  given.  In  some  of  the 
Gospels  they  are  called  '  mighty  works'  {e.g.  Mt 
ll-u,  Mk  65,  Lk  19ET).  These  works  of  power 
(5i'cd/«is)  were  only  special  forms  in  which  was 
manifested  the  same  power  that  was  revealed  in 
so  many  other  ways  in  the  moral  activities  of 
Christ's  life.  He  wrought  His  miracles  by  the 
same  power  that  enabled  Him  perfectly  to  over- 
come all  the  temptations  of  His  life,  and  to  accom- 
plish all  those  other  things  in  which  He  fulfilled 
His  Father's  will  and  purpose. 

Again,  it  never  occurred  to  Him  that  in  the 
doing  of  His  mighty  works  He  contravened  or 
suspended  any  of  those  uniformities  of  nature  to 
which  the  term  '  law '  is  applied  by  modern  science  ; 
though  with  many  of  those  uniformities  He  was 
quite  familiar,  and,  besides,  attached  to  them 
great  importance.  The  question  raised  for  science 
by  His  mighty  works  is  in  reality  not  a  question 
of  natural  law  ;  it  is  a  question  of  natural  force  or 
energy.  Are  the  forces  inherent  and  operative  in 
the  physical  or  moral  order  of  the  world  of  such  a, 
nature  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  miracles 
ascribed  to  Christ's  power  to  have  happened  ? 
That  is  the  real  point  at  issue  as  between  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Gospels  and  Science.  And  the  man 
of  science  who  has  the  most  extensive  and  the 
deepest  knowledge  of  the  energy  or  forces  of  the. 
Universe,  and  who  has  therefore  entered  furthest 
into  the  presence  of  the  marvels  and  the  mysteri  s 
of  these  forces  and  their  modes  of  manifestation, 
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would  be  the  last  person  to  answer  the  question  in 
the  affirmative. 

Once  more,  the  mighty  works  ascribed  to  Christ 
in  the  Gospels  are  not  the  most  wonderful  of  His 
achievements.  It  is  often  pointed  out  in  defence 
of  these  mighty  works,  and  rightly,  that  they  were 
wrought  to  serve  beneficent  ends,  that  they  were 
manifestations  of  power  and  love  ministering  in 
various  ways  to  human  well-being  ;  and  that  as  so 
viewed,  they  were  originally  and  homogeneously 
related  to  all  the  other  beneficent  activities  of  our 
Lord's  ministry.  It  is  also  argued  in  favour  of  the 
possibility  and  the  historical  truth  of  the  miracles 
in  question,  that  His  perfect  personal  sinlessness 
and  holiness  was  a  moral  miracle  as  great  as,  if  not 
greater  than,  any  of  the  mighty  works  reported  by 
the  Kvangelists  as  performed  by  Him.  There  is 
justice  in  this  argument.  It  was  by  the  power  of 
God  immanent  and  operative  in  Him,  and  by  His 
own  free  co  operation  therewith,  that  He  achieved 
His  perfect  moral  self-realization  in  which  He  was 
morally  as  perfect  as  God.  That  was  a  miracle 
indeed  ;  and,  to  say  the  least,  there  is  no  mightier 
work  on  record  in  tlu  Gospels  ana  represented  there 
as  wrought  by  Him  in  the  exercise  of  the  Divine 
power  of  which  He  was  a  personal  organ.  See, 
further,  Miracle. 

But  that  <vas  only  the  beginning  of  the  mightiest 
work  of  all  with  which  the  power  of  God  in  Christ 
is  associated,  and  which  is  only  coming  slowly  to 
manifestation  in  the  moral  progress  of  humanity. 
Christ  in  the  power  of  His  Spirit  is  in  the  moral 
life  of  mankind.  He  is  morally  re-creating  the 
life  of  the  human  race.  The  moral  order  of  the 
world  is  being  evolved  by  means  of  His  moral 
power  as  the  Mediator  between  God  and  men.  Iiy 
means  of  His  moral  power  in  man's  life  and  his- 
tory, He  is  conducting  humanity  onwards  in  the 
path  that  will  bring  it  to  a  perfect  moral  destiny 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  is  the  greatest, 
mightiest  of  all  His  miracles ;  and  whosoever 
understands  the  momentousness  of  the  moral  task 
it  implies  will  not  stumble  at  any  of  the  mighty 
works  on  record  in  the  Gospels. 

Literature.—  On  \%ov^a,  and  Zivvfus  see  the  Lexicons  of 
Cremer  and  tirimm-Thayer,  s.w.  On  Christ's  miraculous  power 
see  art.  '  Miracles  '  in  Hastings'  DB  ;  Hosier,  BampUm  Lectures, 
esp.  Lect.  v..  W    D.  THOMSON. 

FORERUNNER.— See  John  the  Baptist. 

FORESIGHT.-The  interest  of  the  student  of 
the  Gospels,  and  of  the  life  of  Jesus  which  forms 
their  substance,  in  the  topic  of  this  article,  is  two- 
fold. Jesus  is  represented  in  the  Gospels  as  at 
once  the  object  and  the  subject  of  the  most  de- 
tailed foresight  The  work  which  He  came  to  do 
was  a  work  ordained  in  the  counsels  of  eternity 
and  m  all  its  items  prepared  for  beforehand  with 
the  most  perfect  prevision.  In  addressing  Himself 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  work  Jesus  pro- 
ceeded from  the  beginning  in  the  fullest  know- 
ledge of  the  end,  and  with  the  most  absolute 
adjustment  of  every  step  to  its  attainment.     It  is 
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of  foresight  thus  dominates  the  whole  Evangelical 
narrative. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  upon 
the  Evangelists'  conception  of  our  Lord's  life  and 
work  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  plan  Divinely  pre- 
determined for  Him.  It  lies  on  the  face  of  their 
narratives  that  the  authors  of  the  Gospels  had  no 
reservation  with  respect  to  the  all-embracing  pre- 
destination of  God  (cf.  Hastings'  DB  iv.  54-5U)  • 
and  least  of  all  could  they  exclude  from  it  this 
life  and  work  which  was  to  them  the  hinge  upon 
which  all  history  turns.  To  them  accordingly  our 
Lord  is  by  way  of  eminence  '  the  man  of  destiny  ' 
and  His  whole  life  (Lk  24U  4*3)  was  governed  by 
'  the  Set  of  the  Divine  counsel.'  Every  step  of  His 
pathway  was  a,  'necessity'  to  Him,  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  mission  for  which  He  had  '  come 
forth  (Mk  1M,  cf.  Swete),  or  as  St.  Luke  (4*3)  in 
quite  Johannine  wise  (5-3-  w-  '*>•  **•  ^  &&•  a»-  w-  *>  ct 
puss  I  in)  expresses  it,  '  was  sent '  (cf.  Mt  1040  Mk 
9s7,  Lk  94i  101(l  ;  Mt  15-*  21*7,  Mk  126,  Lk  2013,  cf. 
Swete  on  Mk  9^).  Especially  was  all  that  con- 
cerned His  departure,  the  accomplishment  of  which 
(Lk  931,  cf.  v.51)  was  His  particular  task,  under  the 
government  of  this  '  Divine  necessity '  ( Mt  1621  26s* 
Mk  8;1.  Lk  9*  17-3  22*--  »  24'-  *4,  Jn  3l*  20a,  cf.  Ac 
2»  3W  4M,  and  Westcott  on  Jn  20y}.  His  final 
journey  to  Jerusalem  (Mt  16-'),  His  rejection  by 
the  rulers  (Mk  8:il,  Lk  <F  17"),  His  betrayal  (Lk 
24?),  arrest  (Mt  2(r4),  sufferings  (Mt  2054,  Mk 
831,  Lk  9-a  17-sl,  and  death  (Mt  16-1,  Mk  8BI,  Lk 
922)  by  crucifixion  (Lk  247,  Jn  314),  His  rising  again 
(Jn  20")  on  the  third  day  (Mt  16-1,  Mk  831,  Lk  &* 
247-4')— each  item  alike  is  declared  to  have  been 
'  a  matter  of  necessity  in  pursuance  of  the  Divine 
purpose '  (Meyer,  Mt  24°),  L  a  necessaiy  part  of  the 
destiny  assigned  our  Lord  '  (Meyer,  Mt  2656).  '  The 
death  of  our  Lord '  thus  appears  '  not  as  the  acci- 
dental work  of  hostile  caprice,  but  (cf.  Ac  223  3") 
the  necessary  result  of  the  Divine  predestination 
(Lk  22-),  to  which  Divine  Set  (Lk  24-G)  the  per- 
sonal free  action  of  man  had  to  serve  as  an  instru- 
ment' (Meyer,  Ac  42H). 

How  far  the  several  events  which  entered  into 
this  life  had  been  prophetically  announced  is  obvi- 
ously, in  this  view  of  it,  a  mere  matter  of  detail. 
All  of  them  lay  open  before  the  eyes  of  God  ;  and 
the  only  limit  to  pre -announcement  was  the  extent 
to  which  God  had  chosen  to  reveal  what  was  to 
come  to  pass,  through  His  servants  the  prophets. 
In  some  instances,  however,  the  prophetic  an- 
nouncement is  particularly  adduced  as  the  ground 
on  which  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  occurrence 
rests.  The  fulfilment  of  Scripture  thus  becomes 
regulative  for  the  Jife  of  Jesus.  Whatever  stood 
written  of  Him  in  the  Law  or  the  Prophets  or  the 
Psalms  (Lk  2444)  must  needs  (Set)  be  accomplished 
(Mt  26**,  Lk  2237  24*  Jn  209).  Or,  in  another 
form  of  statement,  particularly  frequent  in  Mt. 
(1-  215- 23  414  817  12"  1335  21*  26s6)  and  Jn.  (12M  13" 
1525  1712  192*-38),  but  found  also  in  the  other  Evan- 
gelists (Mk  1449,  Lk  421),  the  several  occurrences  of 
His  life  fell  ont  as  they  did,  '  in  order  that  what 
was  spoken  by  the  Lord  '  through  the  prophets  or 
in  Scripture,  '  might  be  fulfilled '  (cf.  Mt  217  26s* 
27y,  Lk  24"  ;  in  Jn  189- 33,  Lk  2444  declarations  of 
Jesus  are  treated  precisely  similarly).  That  is  to 
say,  '  what  was  done  stood  .  in  the  connexion 
of  the  Divine  necessity,  as  an  actual  fact,  by  which 
prophecy  was  destined  to  be  fulfilled.  The  Divine 
decree  expressed  in  the  latter  mast  be  accom- 
plished, and  to  that  end  thin  .  .  came  to  pass, 
and  that,  according  to  the  whole  of  its  contents' 
(Meyer,  Mt  V2).  The  meaning  is,  not  that  there 
lies  in  the  OT  Scriptures  a  complete  predictive 
account  of  all  the  details  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  which 
those  skilled  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture 
might  read  off  from  its  pages  at  will.     This  pro- 
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gramme  in  its  detailed  completeness  lies  only  in 
the  Divine  purpose;  and  in  Script  hit  only  so  tar 
forth  as  God  lias  chosen  to  place  it  there  for  Hie 
guidance  or  the  assurance  of  His  people.  The 
meaning  is  rather  that  all  that  stands  written  of 
Jesus  in  the  OT  Scriptures  has  its  certain  fulhl- 
ment  in  Him  ;  and  that  enough  stands  written  of 
Him  there  to  assure  His  followers  that  in  the  course 
of  His  life,  and  in  its,  to  them,  strange  and  unex- 
pected ending,  He  was  not  the  prey  of  chance  or 
the  victim  of  the  hatred  of  men,  to  the  marriii"  of 
His  work  or  perhaps  even  the  defeat  of  His  mis- 
sion, but  was  following  step  by  step,  straight  to  its 
goal,  the  predestined  pathway  marked  out  for  Hiin 
in  the  counsels  of  eternity,  and  sufficiently  revealed 
from  of  old  in  the  Scriptures  to  enable  all  who 
were  not  'foolish  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  in  all 
that  the  prophets  have  spoken,'  to  perceive  that 
the  Christ  must  needs  have  lived  just  this  life  and 
fulfilled  just  this  destiny. 

That  the  whole  course  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and 
especially  its  culmination  in  the  death  which  He 
died,  was  foreseen  and  afore-prepared  by  God, 
enters,  thus,  into  the  very  substance  of  the  Evan- 
gelical narrative.  It  enters  equally  into  its  very 
substance  that  this  life  was  from  the  bcfjinniutf 
lived  out  by  Jesus  Himself  in  full  view  of  its  drift 
and  its  issue.  The  Evangelists  are  as  far  from 
representing  Jesus  as  driven  blindly  onwards  by  a 
Divine  destiny  unknown  to  Himself,  along  courses 
not  of  His  own  choosing,  to  an  unanticipated  end, 
as  they  are  from  representing  Him  as  thwarted  in 
His  purposes,  or  limited  in  His  achievement,  or 
determined  or  modified  in  His  aims  or  methods,  by 
the  conditions  which  from  time  to  time  emerged 
in  His  way.  The  very  essence  of  their  representa- 
tion is  that  Jesus  came  into  the  world  with  a 
definite  mission  to  execute,  of  the  nature  of  which 
He  was  perfectly  aware,  and  according  to  which 
He  ordered  the  whole  course  of  His  life  as  it 
advanced  under  His  competent  control  unswerv- 
ingly to  its  preconceived  mark.  In  their  view  His 
life  was  lived  out,  not  in  ignorance  of  its  issues, 
or  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  trials  and  corrections, 
least  of  all  in  a  more  or  less  unavailing  effort  to 
wring  success  out  of  failure ;  but  in  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  counsels  of  God  for  Him,  in  perfect 
acquiescence  in  them,  and  in  careful  and  volun- 
tary fulfilment  of  them.  The  *  Divine  Set'  which 
governed  His  life  is  represented  as  fully  recog- 
nized by  Himself  (Mt  16-1,  Mk  831,  Lk  4^  9"  17-3  247, 
Jn  314 12s1),  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  intimations 
of  prophecy  in  His  life  as  accepted  by  Him  as  a 
rule  for  His  voluntary  action  (Mt  2fjr'1,  Lk  2237 
24*  «  Jn  20",  Mk  14w,  Lk  -I-1,  Jn  1318  13-"'  IT13 ;  cf. 
Mt  13"  157  2415  20'":,  Mk  7;).  Determining  all 
things,  determined  by  none,  the  life  He  actually 
lived,  leading  up  to  the  death  He  actually  died,  is 
in  their  view  precisely  the  life  which  from  the 
beginning  He  intended  to  live,  ending  in  precisely 
the  death  in  which,  from  the  beginning,  lie  in- 
tended this  life  to  issue,  undeflected  by  so  much 
as  a  hair's- breadth  from  the  straight  path  He  had 
from  the  start  marked  out  for  Himself  in  the 
fullest  prevision  and  provision  of  all  the  so-called 
chances  and  changes  which  might  befall  Him. 
Not  only  were  there  no  surprises  in  life  for  Jesus 
(cf.  art.  Amazement,  p.  48),  and  no  compulsions; 
there  were  not  even  'influences,'  as  we  speak  of 
'  influences'  in  a  merely  human  career.  The  mark 
of  this  life,  as  the  Evangelists  depict  it,  is  its  calm 
and  quiet  superiority  to  all  circumstance  and  con- 
dition, and  to  all  the  varied  forces  which  sway 
other  lives  ;  its  prime  characteristics  are  volun- 
tariness and  independence.  Neither  His  mother, 
nor  His  brethren,  nor  His  disciples,  nor  the  people 
He  came  to  serve,  nor  His  enemies  bent  upon  His 
destruction,  nor  Satan  himself  with  his  tempta- 
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turns,  could  move  Him  one  step  from  His  chosen 
path.  W  hen  men  seemed  to  prevail  over  Him 
they  were  but  working  His  will;  the  great  'No 
one  has  taken  my  life  away  from  me ;  I  have 
power  to  lay  it  down  and  I  have  power  to  take  it 
again  (Jn  10"),  iS  but  the  enunciation  for  the 
supreme  act,  of  the  principle  that  governs  all  His 
movements.  His  own  chosen  pathway  ever  lay 
fully  displayed  before  His  feet ;  on  it  His  feet  fell 
•ll!;etly,  but  they  found  the  way  always  unblocked. 
What  He  did,  He  came  to  do;  and  He  carried 
out  His  programme  with  unwavering  purpose  and 
indefectible  certitude.  So  at  least  the  Evangelists 
represent  Him.  (Cf.  the  first  half  of  a  striking 
article  on  '  Die  Selbstandigkeit  Jesu,'  by  Trott  in 
Luthardt's  ZKWL,  1883,  iv.  233-241  ;  in  its  latter 
half  the  art.  falls  away  from  its  idea,  and  ends  by 
making  Jesus  absolutely  dependent  on  Scripture 
for  His  knowledge  of  God  and  Divine  things: 
'We  have  no  right  whatever  to  maintain  that 
Jesus  received  revelations  from  the  Father  other- 
wise than  through  the  medium  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures ;  that  is  a  part  of  His  complete  humanity ' 
(p.  23S)).  V  y 

The  signature  of  this  supernatural  life  which 
the  Evangelists  depict  Jesus  as  living,  lies  thus 
in  the  perfection  of  the  foresight  by  which  it  was 
governed.  Of  the  reality  of  this  foresight  they 
leave  their  readers  in  no  doubt,  nor  yet  of  its  com- 
pleteness. They  suggest  it  by  the  general  picture 
they  draw  of  the  self-directed  life  which  Jesus 
lived  in  view  of  His  mission.  They  record  repeated 
instances  in  which  He  mentions  beforehand  events 
yet  to  occur,  or  foreshadows  the  end  from  the 
beginning.  They  connect  these  manifestations  of 
foresight  with  the  possession  by  Him  of  knowledge 
in  general,  in  comprehension  and  penetration  alike 
far  beyond  what  is  native  to  man.  It  may  per- 
haps be  natural  to  surmise  in  the  first  instance 
that  they  intend  to  convey  merely  the  conviction 
that  in  Jesus  was  manifested  a  prophet  of  supreme 
greatness,  in  whom,  as  the  culminating  example  of 
prophecy  (cf.  Ac3""2:j),  resided  beyond  precedent 
the  gifts  proper  to  prophets.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  to  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  Jesus 
was  '  the  incarnate  ideal  of  the  prophet,  who,  as 
such,  forms  a  class  by  Himself,  and  is  more  than  a 
prophet'  (this  is  what  SchwartzkoprT  thinks  Him, 
The  Prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ,  p.  7).  They  record 
with  evident  sympathy  the  impression  made  by 
Him  at  the  outset  of  His  ministry,  that  God  had  at 
last  in  Him  visited  His  people  (Mk  615,  Lk  71U,  Jn 
4ia  917) ;  they  trace  the  ripening  of  this  impression 
into  a  well-settled  belief  in  His  prophetic  char- 
acter (Mt  21",  Lk  24^,  Mt  21*  Lk  7ay,  Jn  V°) : 
and  they  remark  upon  the  widespread  suspicion 
which  accompanied  this  belief,  that  He  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  prophet — possibly  one  of  the 
old  prophets  returned,  certainly  a  very  special 
prophet  charged  with  a  very  special  mission  for 
the  introduction  of  the  Messianic  times  (Mt  Hi1"1, 
Mk  65  S"8,  Lk  9s- 1B,  Jn  (i»  74").  They  repre- 
sent Jesus  as  not  only  calling  out  and  accepting 
this  estimate  of  Him,  but  frankly  assuming  a 
prophet's  place  and  title  (Mt  1357,  Mk  G\  Lk  41-*, 
Jn  4",  Lk  13a;!),  exercising  a  prophet's  functions, 
and  delivering  prophetic  discourses,  in  which  He 
unveils  the  future  (Mt  24-1,  Mk  13-3,  Jn  14-9 ;  cf. 
Mt  UH",  Lk  244\  and  such  passages  as  Mt  263--  w, 
Mk  167).  Nevertheless  it  is  very  clear  that  in 
their  allusions  to  the  supernatural  knowledge  of 
Jesus,  the  Evangelists  suppose  themselves  to  be 
illustrating  something  very  much  greater  than 
merely  prophetic  inspiration.  The  specific  differ- 
ence between  Jesus  and  a  prophet,  in  their  view, 
was  that  while  u,  prophet  s  human  knowledge  is 
increased  by  many  things  revealed  to  him  by  God 
(Am  37),  Jesus  participated  in  all  the  fulness  of 
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the  Divine  knowledge  (Mt  ll27,  Lk  10-',  Jn  1615  IS4 
1&M  21"),  so  that  all  that  is  knowable  lay  open 
before  Him  (Jn  1710).  The  Evangelists,  in  a  word, 
obviously  intend  to  attribute  Divine  omniscience 
to  Jesus,  and  in  their  adduction  of  instances  of 
His  supernatural  knowledge,  whether  with  respect 
to  hidden  things  or  to  those  yet  buried  in  the 
future,  are  illustrating  His  possession  of  this 
Divine  omniscience  {cf.  Muirhead,  The  Eschatology 
of  Jesus,  p.  119,  where,  in  partial  correction  of  the 
more  inadequate  statement  of  p.  48,  there  is  recog- 
nized in  the  Evangelists  at  least  a  'tendency'  to 
attribute  to  our  Lord  '  Divine  dignity  '  and  '  literal 
omniscience'). 

That  this  is  the  case  with  St.  John's  Gospel  is 
very  commonly  recognized  (for  a  plain  statement 
of  the  evidence  see  Karl  Miiller,  Gottlkhcs  U'isicn 
mid  (futtliche  Macht  des  joh'tnn.  Chrhtu>,  1S82,  §4, 
pp.  21J-47  :  '  Zeugnisse  des  vierten  Evangeliums  fiir 
Jesu  gottliches  Wissen').  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  iiideed,  that  one  of  the  chief  objects  which 
the  author  of  that  Gospel  set  before  himself  was  to 
make  clear  to  its  readers  the  superhuman  know- 
ledge of  Jesus,  with  especial  reference,  of  course, 
to  His  own  career.  It  therefore  records  direct 
ascriptions  of  omniscience  to  Jesus,  and  represents 
them  as  favourably  received  by  Him  (Jn  1630  2117  ; 
cf.  Liddon,  Bampton  Lectures,  ed.  4,  1869,  p.  466). 
It  makes  it  almost  the  business  of  its  opening 
chapters  to  exhibit  this  omniscience  at  work  in 
the  especially  Divine  form  (Lk  1615,  Ac  l21,  He  413, 
I's  138  (139)  -,  Jer  17IU  20w  ;  cf.  Swete  on  Mk  2s)  of 
immediate,  universal,  and  complete  knowledge  of 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  human  heart  (cf. 
Westcott  on  Jn  2-'),  laying  down  the  general 
thesis  in  2*  a  (cf.  6"- 70  21"),  and  illustrating  it  in 
detail  in  the  eases  of  all  with  whom  Jesus  came 
into  contact  in  the  opening  days  of  His  ministry 
(cf.  Westcott  on  Jn  l47),  Peter  (l4-),  Philip  (Vs), 
Nathanael  (l47),  Mary  (24),  Nicodemus  (3),  the 
woman  of  Samaria  (4).  In  the  especially  striking 
case  of  the  choice  of  Judas  Iscariot  as  one  of  the 
Apostles,  it  expressly  explains  that  this  was  due  to 
no  ignorance  of  Judas'  character  or  of  his  future 
action  {G64-19  13"),  but  was  done  as  part  of  our 
Lord's  voluntary  execution  of  His  own  well-laid 
plans.  It  pictures  Jesus  with  great  explicitness  as 
prosecuting  His  whole  work  in  full  knowledge  of 
all  the  things  that  were  coming  upon  Him  (Jn  184, 
cf.  Westcott),  and  with  a  view  to  subjecting  them 
all  to  His  governing  hand,  so  that  His  life  from  the 
beginning  should  run  steadily  onward  on  the  lines 
of  a  thoroughly  wrought-out  plan  (Jn  l47  21<J-  2*  314 
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184-  »). 

It  ia  difficult  to  see,  however,  why  St.  John's 
Gospel  should  be  separated  from  its  companions  in 
this  matter  (Schenkel  says  frankly  that  it  is  only 
because  there  is  no  such  passage  in  St.  John's  Gos- 
pel as  Mk  1333,  on  which  see  below.  Whatever 
else  must  be  said  of  W.  Wrede's  Das  Messiasqe- 
faimms  etc.,  1901,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  has 
broken  down  this  artificial  distinction  between  the 
Gospe  of  John  and  the  Synoptics).  If  they  do 
not,  like  St.  John  (16»  21"),  record  direct  ascrip- 
tions of  precise  omniscience  to  Jesus  by  His 
followers  they  do,  like  St.  John,  represent  Him 
as  Himself  claiming  to  be  the  depository  and  dis- 
™ter  of  the  Father's  knowledge  (Mt  ll«-»  Lk 

irtriW-  I  d?  they  la"  behind  St"  John  in 
?pS ?fhSKt0JF<\T  the  Divine  Prerogative  of 
reading  the  heart  ( Mt  9*,  Meyer  ;  Mk  25- «  I17 I215-  « 

in  nfLP-  fXXXViii ;, Ijk  5*  7*>  or  the  manifestation! 
"\*  ML  if^T-'  ?  God-like  omniscience  (Mt  1727 
]/,,/>  If'/  Iji^  5  19"22w;  cf-  O.  Holtzmann, 
of  all  Z  \  f  (  ','  T'  p"  U  and  P- 15-  note>-  Least 
nnonth^  ;y/-;i"  '^ehind  St"  John  ™  insisting 
upon  the  perfection  of  the  foresight  of  Jesus  in  all 


matters  connected  with  His  own  life  and  deaLh 
(Mt915  1240  16:!120lB-2--:ffl262-2l-:t4-w,  Mk  219  831  9s1 
Up.  33.  as  ijj  14a.  i».  u.  »  Lk  834  9--  «•  5i  123U  13^  17» 
1831  1930  22>°- *'•="•■»  24«).  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  detailed  precision  of  these  announcements, — a 
characteristic  which  has  been  turned,  of  course,  to 
their  discredit  as  genuine  utterances  of  Jesus  by 
writers  who  find  difficulty  with  detailed  prediction. 
'  The  form  and  contents  of  these  texts,'  remarks 
Wrede  (Messiasgeheimnis,  etc.  p.  88),  'speak  «. 
language  which  cannot  be  misunderstood.  They 
are  nothing  but  a  short  summary  of  the  Passion 
history— "cast,  of  course,  in  the  future  tense.'" 
'  "  The  Passion-history," '  he  proceeds,  quoting 
Eichhorn,  '"could  certainly  not  be  more  exactly 
related  in  few  words." '  In  very  fact,  it  is  perfectly 
clear — whether  they  did  it  by  placing  upon  His 
lips  predictions  He  never  uttered  and  never  could 
have  uttered,  is  another  question— that  the  Evan- 
gelists designed  to  represent  Jesus  as  endowed 
with  the  absolute  and  unlimited  foresight  conso- 
nant with  His  Divine  nature  (see  Liddon,  Hampton 
Lectures,  ed.  4,  p.  464  ft".  ;  and  cf.  A.  J.  Mason, 
The  Conditions  o}'  our  Lord's  Life  on  Earth,  pp. 
155-194). 

The  force  of  this  representation  cannot  be  broken, 
of  course,  by  raising  the  question  afresh  whether 
the  supernatural  knowledge  attributed  by  the  Evan- 
gelists to  our  Lord  may  not,  in  many  of  its  items  at 
least,  if  not  in  its  whole  extent,  find  its  analogues, 
after  all,  in  human  powers,  or  be  explained  as  not 
different  in  kind  from  that  of  the  prophets  (cf.  e.g. 
Westcott,  'Additional  Note  on  Jn2-4;  A.  J.  Mason, 
Conditions,  etc.  pp.  162-163).  The  question  more 
immediately  before  us  does  not  concern  our  own 
view  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  this  knowledge, 
but  that  of  the  Evangelists.  If  we  will  keep 
these  two  questions  separate  we  shall  scarcely  be 
able  to  doubt  that  the  Evangelists  mean  to  present 
this  knowledge  as  one  of  the  marks  of  our  Lord's 
Divine  dignity.  In  interpreting  them  we  are  not 
entitled  to  parcel  out  the  mass  of  the  illustra- 
tions of  His  supernormal  knowledge  which  they 
record  to  differing  sources,  as  may  fall  in  with  our 
own  conceptions  of  the  inherent  possibilities  of 
each  case  ;  finding  indications  in  some  instances 
merelj'  of  His  fine  human  instinct,  in  others  of  His 
prophetic  inspiration,  while  reserving  others— if 
such  others  are  left  to  us  in  our  analysis— as 
products  of  His  Divine  intuition.  The  Evangelists 
suggest  no  such  lines  of  cleavage  in  the  mass  ;  and 
they  must  be  interpreted  from  their  own  stand- 
point. This  finds  its  centre  in  their  expressed 
conviction  that  in  Jesus  Christ  dwelt  the  fulness 
of  the  knowledge  of  God  (Mt  ll27,  Lk  10-,  Jn  8s8 
16is  17ioj  To  them  His  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
Divine  things,  of  Himself  in  His  Person  and 
mission,  of  the  course  of  His  life  and  the  events 
which  would  befall  Him  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
work  whereunto  He  had  been  sent,  of  the  men 
around  Him.— His  followers  and  friends,  the  people 
and  their  rulers, — down  to  the  most  hidden  depths 
of  their  natures  and  the  most  intimate  processes  of 
their  secret  thoughts,  and  of  all  the  things  forming 
the  environment  in  which  the  drama  He  was 
enacting  was  cast,  however  widely  that  environ- 
ment be  conceived,  or  however  minutely  it  he 
contemplated,— was  but  the  manifestation,  in  the 
ever-widening  circles  of  our  human  modes  of  con- 
ception, of  the  perfect  apprehension  and  under- 
standing that  dwelt  changelessly  in  His  Divine 
intelligence.  He  who  knew  God  perfectly,— it  «'ere 
little  that  He  should  know  man  and  the  world 
perfectly  too  ;  all  that  affected  His  own  work  and 
career,  of  course,  and  with  it,  equally  of  course, 
all  that  lay  outside  of  this  (cf.  Mason,  Condition*, 
etc.  p.  168) :  in  a  word,  unlimitedly,  all  things. 
Even  if  nothing  but  the  Law  of  Parsimony  stood 
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in  the  way,  it  might  well  be  understood  that  the 
Evangelists  would  be  deterred  from  seeking,  in  the 
case  of  such  a  Being,  other  sources  of  information 
besides  His  Divine  intelligence  to  account  for  all 
His  far-reaching  and  varied  knowledge.  At  all 
events,  it  is  clearly  their  conviction  that  nil  He 
knew— the  scope  of  which  was  unbounded  and  its 
depth  unfathomed,  though  their  record  suggests 
rather  than  fully  illustrates  it— found  its  explana- 
tion in  the  dignity  of  His  person  as  God  manifest 
in  the  flesh. 

Nor  can  the  effect  of  their  representation  of 
Jesus  as  the  subject  of  this  all-embracing  Divine 
knowledge  be  destroyed  by  the  discovery  in  their 
narratives  of  another  line  of  representation  in 
which  our  Lord  is  set  forth  as  living  His  life  out 
under  the  conditions  which  belong  naturally  to 
the  humanity  He  had  assumed.  These  representa- 
tions are  certainly  to  be  neglected  as  little  as  those 
others  in  which  His  Divine  omniscience  is  sug- 
gested. They  bring  to  our  observation  another 
side  of  the  complex  personality  that  is  depicted, 
which,  if  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  as  emphatically 
insisted  upon  by  the  Evangelists,  is  nevertheless, 
perhaps,  equally  pervasively  illustrated.  This  is 
the  true  humanity  of  our  Lord,  within  the  scope  of 
which  He  willed  to  live  out  His  life  upon  earth,  that 
He  might  accomplish  the  mission  for  which  He 
had  been  sent.  The  suggestion  that  He  might 
break  over  the  bounds  of  His  mission,  in  order  that 
He  might  escape  from  the  ruggedness  of  His  chosen 
path,  by  the  exercise  whether  of  His  almighty 
power  (Sit  43f-,  Lk  43f-)  or  of  His  unerring  foresight 
(Mt  16"  II),  He  treated  first  and  last  as  a  tempta- 
tion of  the  Evil  One — for  '  how  then  should  the 
Scriptures  be  fulfilled  that  thus  it  must  be'  (Mt 
26D'||)?  It  is  very  easy,  to  be  sure,  to  exaggerate 
the  indications  in  the  Evangelists  of  the  confine- 
ment of  our  Lord's  activities  within  the  limits  of 
human  powers.  It  is  an  exaggeration,  for  example, 
to  speak  as  if  the  Evangelists  represent  Him  as 
frequently  surprised  by  the  events  which  befell 
Him  :  they  never  predicate  surprise  of  Him,  and  it 
is  only  by  a,  very  precarious  inference  from  the 
events  recorded  that  they  can  ever  be  supposed 
even  to  suggest  or  allow  place  for  such  an  emotion 
in  our  Lord"(cf.  art.  Amazement,  p.  4S).  It  is  an 
exaggeration  again  to  adduce  our  Lord's  questions 
as  attempts  to  elicit  information  for  His  own  guid- 
ance :  His  questions  are  often  plainly  dialectical 
or  rhetorical,  or,  like  some  of  His  actions,  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  those  '  that  stood  around.'  It  is 
once  more  an  exaggeration  to  adduce  the  employ- 
ment in  many  cases  of  the  term  yiPu>ffKi^,  when  the 
Evangelists  speak  of  our  Lord's  knowledge,  as  if  it 
were  thereby  implied  that  this  knowledge  was 
freshly  born  in  His  mind  :  the  assumed  distinction, 
but  faintly  marked  in  Greek  literature,  cannot  be 
traced  in  the  usage  of  the  terms  yvCovai  and  eiStvat 
in  their  application  to  our  Lord's  knowledge  ;  these 
terms  even  replace  one  another  in  parallel  accounts 
of  the  same  instance  (Mt  2218 1|  Mk  1213 ;  [Mt  94] ;;  Mk 
2\  Lk  5--;  cf.  Mt  12s3,  Lk  68  I>47  ll17,  Jn  6(il);  yvSivat 
is  used  of  the  undoubted  Divine  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  ([Mt  ll-']  Lk  10^-,  Jn  1015  17-'.  Mt  7J; ;  cf.  Jn 
a:*.*  5«  io"- -7)  ;  and  indeed  of  the  knowledge  of 
God  Himself  {Lk  102- 16'5,  Jn  10lfl  [Mt  ll27]):  and, 
in  any  event,  there  is  a  distinction  which  in  such 
nice  inquiries  should  not  be  neglected,  between 
saying  that  the  occurrence  of  an  event,  being  per- 
ceived, was  the  occasion  of  an  action,  and  saying 
that  knowledge  of  the  event,  perceived  as  occur- 
ring, waited  on  its  occurrence.  Gravely  vitiated  by 
such  exaggerations  as  most  discussions  of  the  sub- 
ject are,  enough  re.nt'.ns,  however,  after  all  ex- 
aggeration is  pruned  away,  to  assure  us,  not  indeed 
that  our  Lord's  life  oti  earth  was,  in  the  view  of 
the  Evangelists,  an  exclusively  human  one ;  or  that, 


apart  from  the  constant  exercise  of  His  will  to 
make  it  such,  it  was  controlled  by  the  limitations  of 
humanity;  but  certainly  that  it  was,  in  their  view 
lived  out,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  mission  for  which  He  came-and  as  an 
indispensable  condition  of  the  fulfilment  of  that 
mission— under  the  limitations  belonging  to  a 
purely  human  life.  The  classical  passages  in  this 
reference  are  those  striking  statements  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Luke  (24u- 6-)  in  which  is  summed 
up  our  Lord's  growth  from  infancy  to  manhood 
including,  of  course,  His  intellectual  development 
(cf.  art.  CHILDREN,  p.  302),  and  His  own  remark- 
able declaration  recorded  in  Mt  243u,  Mk  133a,  in 
which  He  affirms  His  ignorance  of  the  day  and 
hour  of  His  return  to  earth.  Supplemented  by 
their  general  dramatization  of  His  life  within  the 
range  of  the  purely  human,  these  passages  are 
enough  to  assure  us  that  in  the  view  of  the  Evan- 
gelists there  was  in  our  Lord  a.  purely  human  soul, 
which  bore  its  own  proper  part  in  His  life,  and 
which,  as  human  souls  do,  grew  in  knowledge  as  it 
grew  in  wisdom  and  grace,  and  remained  to  the 
end,  as  human  souls  must,  ignorant  of  many 
things, — nay,  which,  because  human  souls  are 
finite,  must  ever  be  ignorant  of  much  embraced  in 
the  universal  vision  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  We  may 
wonder  why  the  '  day  and  hour  '  of  His  own  return 
should  remain  among  the  things  of  which  our 
Lord's  human  soul  continued  ignorant  throughout 
His  earthly  life.  But  this  is  a  matter  about 
which  surely  we  need  not  much  concern  ourselves. 
We  can  never  do  more  than  vaguely  guess  at  the 
law  which  governs  the  inclusions  and  exclusions 
which  characterize  the  knowledge-contents  of  any 
human  mind,  limited  as  human  minds  are  not  only 
qualitatively  but  quantitatively ;  and  least  of  all 
could  we  hope  to  penetrate  the  principle  of  selec- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  perfect  human  intelligence 
of  our  Lord  ;  nor  have  the  Evangelists  hinted  their 
view  of  the  matter.  We  must  just  be  content  to 
recognize  that  we  are  face  to  face  here  with  the 
mystery  of  the  Two  Natures,  which,  although 
they  do  not,  of  course,  formally  enunciate  the 
doctrine  in  so  many  words,  the  Evangelists  yet 
effectively  teach,  since  by  it  alone  can  consistency 
be  induced  between  the  two  classes  of  facts  which 
they  present  unhesitatingly  in  their  narratives. 
Only,  if  we  would  do  justice  to  their  presentation, 
we  must  take  elear  note  of  two  of  its  character- 
istics. They  do  not  simply,  in  separated  portions 
of  their  narratives,  adduce  the  facts  which  mani- 
fest our  Lord's  Divine  powers  and  His  human 
characteristics,  but  interlace  them  inextricably 
in  the  same  sections  of  the  narratives.  And 
they  do  not  subject  the  Divine  that  is  in  Christ 
to  the  limitations  of  the  human,  but  quite  deci- 
sively present  the  Divine  as  dominating  all,  and 
as  giving  play  to  the  human  only  by  a  constant, 
voluntary  withholding  of  its  full  manifestation  in 
the  interests  of  the  task  undertaken.  Otecr.  e  the 
story  for  example,  in  Jn  11,  which  Dr.  Mason 
{r,n'nlil 'f'wBv,  etc  p.  143)  justly  speaks  of  as  'indeed 
a  marvellous  weaving  together  of  that  which  is 
natural  and  that  which  is  above  nature.'  '  Jesus 
learns  from  others  that  Lazarus  is  sick,  but  knows 
without  any  further  message  that  Lazarus  is  dead  ; 
He  weeps  and  groans  at  the  sight  of  the  sorrow 
which  surrounds  Him,  yet  calmly  gives  thanks  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  miracle  before  it  has 
been  accomplished. '  This  conjunction  of  the  two 
elements  is  typical  of  the  whole  Evangelical  narra- 
tive. As  portrayed  in  it  our  Lord's  life  is  distinctly 
duplex  ;  and  can  be  consistently  construed  only  by 
the  help  of  the  conception  of  the  Two  Natures. 
And  just  as  distinctly  is  this  life  portrayed  in 
these  narratives  as  receiving  its  determination  not 
from  the  human,  but  from  the  Divine  side.     If  what 
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John  undertakes  to  depict  is  what  was  said  and 
done  by  the  incarnated  Word,  no  less  what  the 
Synoptics  essay  is  to  present  the  Gospel  (as  Mark 
puts  it)  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  It  is 
distinctly  a  supernatural  life  that  He  is  repre- 
sented by  them  all  as  living  ;  and  the  human  aspect 
of  it  is  treated  by  each  alike  as  an  incident  in 
something  more  exalted,  by  which  it  is  permitted, 
rather  than  on  which  it  imposes  itself.  I  hough 
passed  as  far  as  was  befitting  within  the  limits  of 
humanity,  this  life  remains  at  all  times  the  hie  ot 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and,  as  depicted  by  the 
Evangelists,  never  escapes  beyond  the  boundaries 
set  by  what  was  suitable  to  it  as  such. 

The  actual  instances  of  our  Lord's  foresight 
which  are  recorded  by  the  Evangelists  are  not  very 
numerous  outside  of  those  which  concern  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  with  which  alone, 
of  course,  their  narratives  are  particularly  en- 
gaged. Even  the  few  instances  of  specific  exhibi- 
tions of  foreknowledge  of  what  we  may  call  trivial 
events  owe  their  record  to  some  connexion  with 
this  great  work.  Examples  are  afforded  by  the 
foresight  that  the  casting  of  the  nets  at  the  exact 
time  and  place  indicated  by  our  Lord  would  secure 
a  draught  of  fishes  (Lk  5\  cf.  Jn  21c) ;  that  the 
first  fish  that  Peter  would  take  when  he  threw  his 
hook  into  the  sea  would  be  one  which  had  swallowed 
a  stater  (Mt  17-7) ;  that  on  entering  a  given  village 
the  disciples  should  find  an  ass  tied,  and  a  colt  with 
it,  whose  owners  would  be  obodient  to  our  Lord's 
request  (Mt  213  II) ;  and  that  on  entering  Jeru- 
salem to  make  ready  for  the  final  passover-feast 
they  should  meet  a  man  bearing  a  pitcher,  pre- 
pared to  serve  the  Master's  needs  (Mk  1413).  In  in- 
stances like  these  the  interlacing  of  prevision  and 
provision  is  very  intimate,  and  doubt  arises  whether 
they  illustrate  most  distinctly  our  Lord's  Divine  fore- 
sight or  His  control  of  events.  In  other  instances 
the  element  of  foresight  comes,  perhaps,  more 
purely  forward :  such  are  possibly  the  predictions 
of  the  offence  of  the  disciples  (Mt  2631]l),  the  denial 
of  Peter  (2634||),  and  the  treachery  of  Judas  (26a  II). 
There  may  be  added  the  whole  series  of  utterances 
in  which  our  Lord  shows  a  comprehensive  foresight 
of  the  career  of  those  whom  He  called  to  His  ser- 
vice (Mt  4W  1017-  31  20-  24Uf-,  Jn  16lf-) ;  and  also  that 
other  series  in  which  He  exhibits  a  like  full  fore- 
knowledge of  the  entire  history  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  in  the  world  (cf.  esp.  the  parables  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  such  passages  as  Mt  16l8245-24  21"13 
24"  2613,  Lk  19",  Jn  1418- lu).  It  is,  however,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  His  own  work  in  estab- 
lishing the  Kingdom,  and  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  that  work,  that  stress  is  particularly  laid  upon 
the  completeness  of  His  foreknowledge.  His  entire 
career,  a==  we  have  seen,  is  represented  by  all  the 
Evangelists  as  lying  plainly  before  Him  from  the 
beginning,  with  every  detail  clearly  marked  and 
provided  for.  It  is  especially,  however,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  three  great  events  in  which  His  work 
in  establishing  His  Kingdom  is  summed  up— His 
death,  His  resurrection,  His  return— that  the  pre- 
dictions become  nunu'nms,  if  we  may  not  even  say 
constant.  Each  of  the  Evangelists  represents  Him, 
for  example,  iwfon'-eeing  His  death  from  the  start 
(Jn™  3",  Mt  12*»  9>\  Mk  2™.  Lk  12W5M  ;  cf.  Meyer 
on  Mt  915 16'-1 ;  Weiss  on  Mk  K-"  ;  Denney,  Death  of 
t  hnxf,  p.  IS  ;  Wrede,  Mcssutsqrhnmnis,  p.  19,  etc.), 


forward  to  it  as  its  chosen  climax  (cf.  e.ff.  Wrede, 
P.  84  :  '  It  is  accordingly  the  meaning  of  Mark  that 
Je-us  journeys  to  Jerusalem  because  it  is  His  will  to 
die  there').  He  is  represented,  therefore,  as  avoid- 
ing all  that  could  lead  up  to  it  for  a  time,  and  then, 
when  He  was  ready  for  it,  as  setting  Himself  stead- 
fn-d  ly  to  bring  it  about  as  He  would  ;  as  speaking  of 
it  only  guardedly  at  lir-d,  and  afterwards,  when  the 


time  was  ripe  for  it,  as  setting  about  assiduously  to 
prepare  His  disciples  for  it.  Similarly  with  respect 
to  His  resurrection,  He  is  reported  as  having  it  in 
mind,  indeed,  from  the  earliest  days  of  His  ministry 
(Jn  2"  Mt  12*°  16*  Mk  881,  Lk  it*),  but  adverting 
to  it  with  pedagogical  care,  so  as  to  prepare  rather 
than  confuse  the  minds  of  His  disciples.  The 
same  in  substance  may  be  said  with  reference  to 
His  return  (Mt  1013  163',  Mk  83*  91,  Lk  9*-  =»). 

A  survey  in  chronological  order  of  the  passages 
in  which  He  is  reported  as  speaking  of  these  three 
great  events  of  the  future,  cannot  fail  to  leave  a 
distinct  impression  on  the  mind  not  only  of  the 
large  space  they  occupy  in  the  Evangelical  narra- 
tive, but  of  the  great  place  they  take  as  foreseen, 
according  to  that  narrative,  in  the  life  and  work  of 
our  Lord.  In  the  following  list  the  passages .  in 
which  He  adverts  to  His  death  stand  in  the  order 
given  them  in  Robinson's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels : 

Jn  2'0  3»,  Mt  12«  (cf.  16*,  Lk  1132),  Lk  12*9-  M,  Mt  915  (Mk  219, 
Lk  53*),  Jn  651  70-8,  Mt  1621  (Mk  831,  Lk  9^),  Lk  9*1,  Mt  17"  (Mk 
912)  Mt  1722-23(Mk  a31,  Lk9**),  Lk  951,  j„  7.U  g2l.  23  95  lQU-lJ, 
Lk  1332  1783,  Mt  2018- 19  (Mk  Iff",  Lk  1831),  •>"  1228,  Mt  20^  (Mk 
IffH),  Mt  2023  (Mk  10*5),  Mt  2139  (Mk  123,  Lk  20»),  Jn  1223,  Mt 
26=,  jn  131  133-*,  Mt  26*  (Mk  142*,  Lk  2220),  Mt  2t>3i  (Mk  1427,  Jn 
142o),  Jn  1513  165  10I6  igU,  Mt  26**  (Jn  18"),  Lk  2426.  «. 

The  following  allusions  to  His  resurrection  are 
in  the  same  order : 

Jn  219,  Mt  12*1  (Lk  nM),  Mt  16»  (Mk  831,  Lk  9«),  Mkl7»(Mk 
99)  Mt  172J  (Mk  931),  jn  10™  [1616],  Mt  20"  (Mk  It)**,  Lk  18*9, 

Mt  26"  (Mk  142M)  [Mt  286  ,|  Lk  24»],  Lk  24«. 

The  following  are,  in  like  order,  the  allusions  to 
His  return  -. 

Mt  1023  1027  (Mk  838  91,  Lk  926. 27),  Lk  10*0  1722,  Mt  1923  33 « 
24 !  (Mk  131,  Lk  210),  2434-37  (Mk  1330,  Lk  2152),  Mt  24**  2531  26« 
(Mk  14G2,  Lk  2269). 

The  most  cursory  examination  of  these  series  of 
passages  in  their  setting,  and  especially  in  their 
distribution  through  the  Evangelical  narrative,  will 
evince  the  cardinal  place  which  the  eschatological 
element  takes  in  the  life  of  the  Lord  as  depicted 
in  the  Gospels.  In  particular,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  escape  the  conviction  that  it  is  distinctly  the 
teaching  of  the  Evangelists  that  Jesus  came  into 
the  world  specifically  to  die,  and  ordered  His  whole 
life  wittingly  to  that  end.  As  Dr.  Denney  puts  it 
(expounding  Jn  1017,  on  which  see  also  W  estcott's 
note),  '  Christ's  death  is  not  an  incident  of  His 
life,  it  is  the  aim  of  it.  The  laying  down  of  His 
life  is  not  an  accident  in  His  eareer,  it  is  His  voca- 
tion ;  it  is  that  in  which  the  Divine  purpose  of 
His  life  is  revealed.'  'If  there  was  i  period  in 
His  life  during  which  He  had  other  thoughts,  it  w 
antecedent  to  that  at  which  we  have  any  know- 
ledge of  Him'  [Dentk  of  Christ,  pp.  259  and  18). 
Nothing  could  therefore  be  more  at  odds  with 
the  consentient  and  constant  representations  of  the 
Evangelists  than  to  speak  of  the  '  shadow  of  the 
cross'  as  only  somewhat  late  in  His  history  begin- 
ning to  fall  athwart  our  Lord's  pathway  ;  of  the 
idea  that  His  earthly  career  should  close  in  gloom 
as  'distinctly  emerging  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
only  at  a  comparatively  late  period,'  and  as  there- 
fore presumably  not  earlier  '  clear  in  His  mind  : 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  accompanying  more  general 
judgment  that  'there  was  nothing  extraordinary 
or  supernatural  in  Jesus'  foreknowledge  of  His 
death,'  and  that  'His  prophecy  was  but  the  expres- 
sion of  a  mind  which  knew  that  it  could  not  cease  to 
be  obedient  while  His  enemies  would  not  cease  to 
be  hostile'  (A.  M.  Fairbairn,  The  Expositor,  189*,ij 
v.  iv.  [1896]  283,  285).  It  is  not  less  unwarranted 
to  speak  of  Him  as  bowing  to  His  fate  only  '  as  tne 
will  of  God,  to  which  He  yielded  Himself  up  to 
the  very  end  only  with  difficulty,  and  at  best  agam-t 
His  will'  (Wern'le,  Synopt.  Fragc,  200).  . 

Such  expressions  as  these,  however,  advise  m 
that  a  very  different  conception  from  that  presenter 
by  the  Evangelists  has  found  widespread  accept- 
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ance  among  a  class  of  modern  scholars,  whose 
efforts  have  been  devoted  to  giving  to  our  Lord's 
life  on  earth  a  character  mure  normally  human 
than  it  seems  to  possess  as  it  lies  on  the  pages  of 
the  Evangelists.  The  negative  principle  of  the 
new  constructions  ottered  of  the  course  and 
springs  of  our  Lord's  career  being  rejection  of  the 
account  given  by  the  Evangelists,  these  scholars 
are  thrown  back  for  guidance  very  much  upon 
their  own  subjective  estimate  of  probabilities.  The 
Gospels  are,  however,  the  sole  sources  of  information 
for  the  events  of  our  Lord's  life,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  decline  their  aid  altogether.  Few,  accordingly, 
have  been  able  to  discard  entirely  the  general 
framework  of  the  life  of  Christ  they  present  (for 
those  who  are  inclined  to  represent  Jesus  as  niakni" 
no  claim  even  to  be  the  Messiah,  sec  H.  Holtzmamr 
NT  Theol.  i.  280,  note  ;  Meinhold  as  there  referred 
to;  and  Wrede,  Das  Mcssiasgeheimnis,  especially 
Appendix  vii.),  Most  have  derived  enough  from 
the  Gospels  to  asMinii'  that  a,  crisis  of  some  sort 
occurred  at  Ca?sarea  Philippi,  where  the  Evangelists 
represent  our  Lord  as  beginning  formally  and 
frankly  to  prepare  His  disciples  for  His  death  (Alt 

16-' :;). 

Great  differences  arise  at  once,  however,  over  what  this  crisis 
was.  Schenkel supposes  that  it  was  only  at  this  point  in  His 
ministry  that  Jesus  began  to  think  Himself  the  Messiah  ;  Strauss 
is  willing  to  believe  He  suspe.'U'd  Himself  to  be  the' Messiah 
earlier,  and  supposes  that  He  now  first  began  u>  proclaim  Him- 
self such;  P.  W.  Schmidt  anil  LohsU-in  imagine  that  on  this 
day  He  both  put  the  Messianic  .Town  upon  His  head  and  faced 
death  looming  in  His  path  ;  Wciz^u-ker  and  Keiin  allow  that 
He  thought  and  proclaimed  Himself  the  Messiah  from  the  he- 
ginning,  and  suppose  that  what  is  new  here  is  that  only  now 
did  He  come  to  see  with  clearness  that  His  ministry  would  end 
in  His  death, — and  as  death  for  the  Messiah  means  return,  thev 
add  that  here  He  begins  His  proclamation  of  His  return  in  glory. 
To  this  Schenkel  and  Hase  find  difficulty  in  assenting,  feeling 
it  impossible  that  the  Founder  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  should 
look  forward  to  its  consummation  in  a  physical  one,  and  in- 
sisting, therefore,  that  though  Jesus  may  well  have  predicted 
the  destruction  of  His  enemies,  He  can  scarcely  have  foretold 
His  own  coming  in  glory.  On  the  other  hand,  Strauss  and  liaur 
judge  that  a  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  too 
closely  resembles  what  actually  occurred  not  to  be  post  eventitm, 
but  see  no  reason  why  Jesus  should  not  have  dreamed  of  coining 
back  on  the  clouds  of  heaven.  As  to  His  death,  Strauss  thinks 
He  began  to  anticipate  it  only  shortly  before  His  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem ;  while  Holsten  cannot  believe  that  He  realized  what 
was  before  Him  until  He  actually  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  and 
even  then  did  not  acquiesce  in  it  (so  Spitta).  That  He  went  to 
Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of  dying,  neither  Weizsacker,  nor 
Brandt,  nor  H.  Holtzmann,  nor  Schultzen  will  admit,  though 
the  two  last  named  allow  that  He  foresaw  that  the  journey 
would  end  in  His  death ;  or  at  least  that  it  possibly  would,  adds 
Piinjer,  since,  of  course,  a  possibility  of  success  lay  open  to 
Him  (cf.  H.  Holtzmann,  XT  Theol.  i.  285-286,  note).  As  many 
men,  so  many  opinions.  As  the  positive  principle  of  construc- 
tion in  all  these  schemes  of  life  for  Jesus  is  desupernaturaliza- 
tion,  they  differ,  SO  far  as  the  prophetic  element  in  His  teaching 
as  reported  by  the  Evangelists  is  concerned,  chiefly  in  the 
measure  in  which  they  explain  it  as  due  more  or  less  entirely 
to  the  Evangelists  carrying  their  own  ideas,  or  the  ideas  of  the 
community  in  which  they  lived,  back  into  Jesus'  mouth  ;  or 
allow  it  more  or  less  fully  to  Jesus,  indeed,  but  only  in  a  form 
which  can  be  thought  of  as  not  rising  above  the  natural  prog- 
nostications of  a  man  in  His  position.  A  few  deny  to  Jesus  the 
entire  series  of  predictions  reported  in  the  Gospels,  and  assign 
them  in  mass  to  the  thought  of  the  later  community  {e.g. 
Eichhom,  Wrede).  A  few,  on  the  other  hand,  allow  the  whole, 
or  nearly  the  whole,  series  to  Jesus,  and  explain  them  all 
naturalistically.  Most  take  an  intermediate  position,  deter- 
mined by  the  principle  that  all  which  seems  to  each  critic 
incapable  of  naturalistic  explanation  as  utterances  of  Jesus 
shall  be  assigned  to  later  origin.  Accordingly,  the  concrete 
details  in  the  alleged  predictions  are  quite  generally  denied  to 
Jesus,  and  represented  as  easily  explicable  modifications,  in 
accordance  with  the  actual  course  of  events,  of  what  Jesus  really 
said.  The  prediction  of  resurrection  on  the  third  day,  for  ex- 
ample, is  held  by  many  (cc/.  Sehwartzkopff)  to  be  too  precise  a 
determination,  and  is  therefore  excluded  from  the  prophecy, 
or  explained  as  only  a  periphrasis  for  an  indefinite  nhort  time, 
after  the  analogy  of  Hos  &  (go  even  B.  Weiss).  To  others  a 
prediction  of  a'resurreetion  at  all  seems  incredible  (Strauss, 
Schenkel,  Weizsacker,  Keim,  Brandt),  and  it  is  transmuted  into, 
at  most,  a  premonition  of  future  victory.  By  yet  other*  (as 
Holsten)  even  the  anticipation  of  death  is  doubted,  and  nothing 
of  forecast  is  left  to  Jesus  except,  possibly,  a  vague  anticipation 
of  difficulty  and  suffering;  while  with  others  even  this  gives 
way,  and  Jesus  is  represented  as  passing  either  the  greater 
part  of  His  life  (Fairbairn),  or  the  whole  of  it,  in  joyful  expecta- 
tion of  more  or  less  unbroken  succets,  or  at  least,  however 
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Hfe  of  Christ,  set  forth  in  the  Evangelists  accmS 
ing  to  which  Jesus  came  into  the  wJrk  to  dh J  and 
which  is  dominated,  therefore,  by  foresight,  is  set 
in  polar  opposition  to  it,  a  new  view,  call  inn  itself 
'historical,'  the  principle  of  which  is  the  denial  to 
Jesus  of  any  foresight  whatever  beyond  the  most 
hunted  human  forecast.  No  pretence  is  ordinarily 
made  that  tliis  new  view  is  given  support  by 
the  Evangelical  records ;  it  is  put  forward  on  a 
priori  or  general  grounds— as,  for  example  the 
only  psychologically  possible  view  (e.g.  Schw'urtz- 
kopll,  Prophecies  of  Christ,  p.  28;  cf.  lh-nnev 
Death  of  Christ,  p.  11,  and  especially  the  just 
strictures  of  Wrede,  Mcssiasgehrinniis,  pi.  ■>  3) 
It  professes  to  find  it  incredible  that  Jesus  entered 
upon  His  ministry  with  any  other  expectation  than 
success.  Contact  -with  men,  however,  it  allows, 
brought  gradually  the  discovery  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  drawing  them  to  His  spiritual  ideals  ;  the 
growing  enmity  of  the  rulers  opened  before  Him 
the  pruspect  of  disaster ;  and  thus  there  came  to 
Him  the  slow  recognition,  lirst  of  the  possibility, 
and  then  of  the  certainty,  of  failure  ;  or,  at  least, 
since  failure  was  impossible  for  the  mission  He 
had  come  to  perform,  of  the  necessity  of  passing 
through  suffering  to  the  ultimate  success.  So 
slowly  was  the  readjustment  to  this  new  point  of 
view  made,  that  even  at  the  end— as  the  prayer  at 
Gethsemane  shows  — there  remained  a  lingering 
hope  that  the  extremity  of  death  might  be  avoided. 
So  far  as  a  general  sketch  can  be  made  of  a  view 
presented  by  its  several  adherents  with  great  variety 
of  detail,  this  is  the  essential  fabric  of  the  new 
view  (cf.  the  general  statements  of  Kahler,  Zitr 
Lehre  von  da-  Vcrsohnung,  159;  Denney,  Death  of 
Christ,  11  ;  Wrede,  Messiasgehcimvis,  SO).  Only 
such  parts  of  the  predictive  element  of  the  teach- 
ing attributed  to  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  as  are 
thought  capable  of  naturalistic  interpretation  aie 
incorporated  into  this  new  construction.  By  those 
who  wish  to  bring  in  as  much  as  possible,  it  is  said, 
for  example,  that  our  Lord  was  too  firmly  per- 
suaded of  His  Messianic  appointment  and  function, 
and  was  too  clear  that  this  function  centred  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Kingdom,  to  accept  death  itself 
as  failure.  When  He  perceived  death  impending, 
that  meant  to  Him,  therefore,  return  ;  and  return 
to  bring  in  the  Messianic  glory  meant  resurrection. 
When  He  thought  and  spoke  of  death,  therefore. 
He  necessarily  thought  and  spoke  also  of  resurrec- 
tion and  return  ;  the  three  went  inevitably  to- 
gether ;  and  if  He  anticipated  the  one,  He  must 
have  anticipated  the  others  also.  Under  this  general 
scheme  all  sorts  of  opinions  arc  held  as  to  when, 
how,  and  under  what  impulses  Jesus  formed  and 
taught  this  eschatological  programme.  _  As  notable 
a  construction  as  any  holds  that  He  first  became 
certain  of  His  Mess'iahship  in  an  ecstatic  vision 
which  accompanied  His  baptism  ;  that  the  Messiah 
must  suffer  was  already  borne  in  upon  His  convic- 
tion in  the  course  of  His  temptation  ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  scene  at  Cresaren,  Philippi  that  He 
attained  the  happy  assurance  that  the  Messianic 
glory  lay  behind  the  dreadful  death  impending  over 
Him.  This  great  conviction,  attained  in  principle 
in  the  ecstasy  of  that  moment,  was,  nevertheless, 
only  gradually  assimilated.  When  Jesus  was 
labouring  with  His  disciples,  He  was  labouring 
also  with  Himself.  In  this  particular  construction 
(it  is  O.  Holtzmann's)  an  element  of  'ecstasy'  is 
introduced  ;  more  commonly  the  advances  Jesus  is 
supposed  to  make  in  His  anticipations  are  thought 
to  rest  on  processes  of  formal  reasoning.  In  either 
case,  He  is  pictured  as  only  slowly,  under  the  stress 
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of  compelling  circumstances,  reaching  convictions 
of  what  awaited  Him  in  the  future ;  and  thus  He 
is  conceived  distinctly  as  the  victim  rather  than  as 
the  Lord  of  His  destiny.  So  far  from  entering 
the  world  to  die,  and  by  His  death  to  save  the 
world,  and  in  His  own  good  time  and  way  accom- 
plishing this  great  mission,  He  enters  life  set  upon 
living,  and  only  yields  step  by  step  reluctantly  to 
the  hard  fate  which  inexorably  closes  upon  Him. 
That  He  clings  through  all  to  His  conviction  of 
His  Messiuhship,  and  adjusts  His  hope  of  accom- 
plishing His  Messianic  mission  to  the  overmastering 
pressure  of  circumstances,— is  that  not  a  pathetic 
trait  of  human  nature  ?  Do  not  all  enthusiasts 
the  like?  Is  it  not  precisely  the  mark  of  their 
fanaticism  ?  The  plain  fact  is,  if  we  may  express 
it  in  the  brutal  frankness  of  common  speech,  in 
this  view  of  .Jesus'  career  He  miscalculated  and 
failed  ;  and  then  naturally  sought  (or  His  followers 
sought  for  Him)  to  save  the  failure  (or  the  appear- 
ance of  failure)  by  inventing  a  new  denouimznt  for 
the  career  He  had  hoped  for  in  vain,  a  new  de- 
nouement which — has  it  failed  too?  Most  of  our 
modern  theorizers  are  impelled  to  recognize  that  it 
too  has  failed.  When  Jesus  so  painfully  adjusted 
Himself  to  the  hard  destiny  which  more  and  more 
obtruded  itself  upon  His  recognition,  He  taught 
that  death  was  but  an  incident  in  His  career,  and 
after  death  would  come  the  victory.  Can  we  be- 
lieve that  He  foresaw  that  thousands  of  years 
would  intervene  between  what  He  represented  as 
but  an  apparent  catastrophe  and  the  glorious 
reversal  to  which  He  directed  His  own  and  His 
followers'  eyes  ?  On  the  contrary,  He  expected  and 
He  taught  that  He  would  come  back  soon — cer- 
tainly before  the  generation  which  had  witnessed 
His  apparent  defeat  had  passed  away ;  and  that 
He  would  then  establish  that  Messianic  Kingdom 
which  from  the  beginning  of  His  ministry  He  had 
unvaryingly  taught  was  at  hand.  He  did  not 
do  so.  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  He 
ever  will  return?  Can  the  'foresight'  which  has 
repeatedly  failed  so  miserably  be  trusted  still,— 
for  what  we  choose  to  separate  out  from  the 
mass  of  His  expectations  as  the  core  of  the 
nnittei •'.'  On  what  grounds  shall  we  adjust 
the  discredited  'foresight'  to  the  course  of  events, 
obviously  unforeseen  by  Him,  since  His  death? 
Where  is  the  end  of  these  'adjustments'?  Have 
we  not  already  with  'adjustment'  after  'adjust- 
ment transformed  beyond  recognition  the  expecta- 
tions of  Jesus,  even  the  latest  and  fullest  to  which 
He  attained,  and  transmuted  them  into  something 
fundamentally  different,— passed,  in  a  word,  so  far 
beyond  Hun,  that  we  retain  only  an  artificial 
connexion  with  Him  and  His  real  teaching,  a  con- 
nexion mediated  by  little  more  than  a  word? 

That  in  this  modern  construction  we  have  the 
prense  contradictory  of  the  conception  of  Jesus 
and  nt  the  course  of  His  life  on  earth  given  us  by 
the  hvangelistt,  it  needs  no  argument  to  establish 
In  the  Uispel  presentation,  foresight  is  made  the 
principle  of  our  Lord's  career.  In  the  modern 
Y17  ♦  7is  lTeillted  with  no  foresight  whatever. 
At  i,e.t,  H,.  was  possessed  by  a  fixed  conviction  of 
tiis  .l.-ss.aiuc  mission   whether  gained  in  ecstatic 
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Gospels  present  to  us.  On  what  grounds  can  we 
be  expected  to  substitute  this  for  that  ?  Certainly 
not  on  grounds  of  historical  record.  We  have  no 
historical  record  of  the  self-consciousness  of  Jesus 
except  that  embodied  in  the  Gospel  dramatization 
of  His  life  and  the  Gospel  report  of  His  teaching ; 
and  that  record  expressly  contradicts  at  every  step 
this  modern  reconstruction  of  its  contents  and 
development.  The  very  principle  of  the  modern 
construction  is  reversal  of  the  Gospel  delineation 
Its  peculiarity  is  that,  though  it  calls  itself  the 
'  historical '  view,  it  has  behind  it  no  single  scrap 
of  historical  testimony  ;  the  entirety  of  historical 
evidence  contradicts  it  liatly.  Are  we  to  accept  it, 
then,  on  the  general  grounds  of  inherent  pro- 
bability and  rational  construction  ?  It  is  historic- 
ally impossible  that  the  great  religious  movement 
j  which  we  call  Christianity  could  have  taken  its 
'  origin  and  derived  its  inspiration — an  inspiration 
far  from  spent  after  two  thousand  years— from 
such  a  figure  as  this  Jesus.  The  plain  fact  is  that 
in  these  modern  reconstructions  we  have  nothing 
but  a  sustained  attempt  to  construct  a  naturalistic 
Jesus  :  and  their  chief  interest  is  that  they  bring 
before  us  with  unwonted  clearness  the  kind  of 
being  the  man  must  have  been  who  at  that  time 
and  in  those  circumstances  could  have  come  for- 
ward making  the  claims  which  Jesus  made  without 
supernatural  nature,  endowment,  or  aid  to  sustain 
Him.  The  value  of  the  speculation  is  that  it 
makes  superabundantly  clear  that  no  such  being 
could  have  occupied  the  place  which  the  historical 
Jesus  occupied  ;  could  have  made  the  impression 
on  His  followers  which  the  historical  Jesus  made  ; 
could  have  become  the  source  of  the  stream  of  re- 
ligious influence  which  we  call  Christianity,  as  the 
historical  Jesus  became.  The  clear  formulation 
of  the  naturalistic  hypothesis,  in  the  construction 
of  a  naturalistic  Jesus,  in  other  words,  throws  us 
violently  back  upon  the  Divine  Jesus  of  the  Evan- 
gelists as  the  only  Jesus  that  is  historically  pos- 
sible. From  this  point  of  view,  the  labours  of  the 
scholars  who  have  with  infinite  pains  built  up  this 
construction  of  Jesus'  life  and  development  have 
not  been  in  vain. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  said  of  the  predictions  of 
Jesus,  and  especially  of  the  three  great  series  of 
prophecies  of  His  death,  resurrection,  and  return, 
with  respect  to  their  contents  and  fulfilment  ? 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  eschatology  of 
Jesus.  But  a  few  general  remarks  seem  not  un- 
called for.  The  topic  has  received  of  late  much 
renewed  attention  with  very  varied  results,  the 
number  and  variety  of  constructions  proposed 
having  been  greatly  increased  above  what  the  in- 
herent difficulty  of  the  subject  will  account  for,  by 
the  freedom  with  which  the  Scripture  data  have 
been  modified  or  set  aside  on  so-called  critical 
grounds  by  the  several  investigators.  Nevertheless, 
most  of  the  new  interpretations  also  may  be  classi- 
fied under  the  old  categories  of  futuristic,  preter- 
istic,  and  spiritualistic. 

The  spiritualistic  interpretation— whose  method  of  dealing 
with  our  Lord's  predictions  readily  falls  in  with  a  widespread 
theory  that  it  is  '  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  manner  of  genuine 
propheev  to  predict  actual  circumstances  like  a  soothsayer 
(Muirhead,  Eschatnlogy  "/  Jem*,  p.  10;  Sehwartzkopff,  Pro- 
phecies  of  Jems  Christ,  78,  250,  258,  275,  312,  ete.^has  received 
a  new  impulse  through  its  attractive  presentation  by  Erich 
Haupt  (Eschatolog.  Aumanen  Jesu,  etc.,  1895).  Christ's  eschat- 
ology,  says  Haupt,  is  infinitely  simple,  and  all  that  He  predicts 
is  to  be  accomplished  in  a  heavenly  way  which  passes  our  com- 
prehension ;  there  is  no  soothsaying  in  His  utterances—  no- 
where any  predictions  of  external  occurrences,  everywhere  only 
great  moral  religious  laws  which  must  operate  everywhere  and 
always,  while  nothing  is  said  of  the  form  in  which  they  must 
act '  (p.  157).  A  considerable  stir  has  been  created  also  by  the 
revival  (Schleiermacher,  Weisse)  hy  Weiffenhach  (Der  Wwder> 
tomftsffedanke  Jem.,  1873,  Die  Frage  der  Wiederkunft  •/<"««. 
1901)  of  the  identification  of  the  return  of  Christ  with  His 
resurrection,  although  this  view  has  retained  few  adherents 
since  its  refutation  by  Sehwartzkopff  (The  ProphecU*  of  Jena 
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Christ,  1895),  whose  own  view  is  itB  exact  contradictory,  viz. 
that  by  His  resurrection  Jesus  meant  just  His  return.  The 
general  conception,  however,  that '  for  Jesus  the  hope  of  resur- 
lection  and  the  thought  ol  return  fell  together,'  so  that  '  when 
Jesus  spoke  of  His  resurrection  He  was  thinking  of  His  return 
and  vice  versa '  (O.  Holtzmann,  War  Jestut  Ekstatiker  ?  b7,  note), 
is  very  widely  held.  The  subsidiary  hypothesis  (ttrst  suggested 
by  Colani)of  the  inclusion  in  the  great  eschatological  discourse 
attributed  by  the  Evangelists  to  our  Lord  of  a  '111116  Apoca- 
lypse' of  Jewish  or  Jewish  Christian  origin,  by  which  Weiiffen- 
bach  eased  his  task,  has  in  more  or  less  modified  form  received 
the  widest  acceptance  (cf.  H.  Holtzmann,  A'T  Theol.  i.  327, 
note),  but  rests  on  no  solid  grounds  (cf.  Weiss,  Uevschlag, 
Haupt,  Clemen).  Most  adherents  of  the  modern  school  are 
clear  that  Jesus  expected  and  asserted  that  He  would  return  in 
Messianic  glory  for  the  consummation  of  the  Kingdom ;  and 
most  of  them  are  equally  clear  that  in  this  expectation  and 
assertion,  Jesus  was  mistaken  (cf.  H.  Holtzmann,  XT  Theol. 
i.  Slit.).  'In  the  expectation  that  the  kingdom  was  soon  to 
come,'  says  Oscar  Holtzmann  in  a  passage  typical  enough  of 
this  whole  school  of  exposition  (War  Jams  Ekstatiker !  p.  133), 
'Jesus  erred  in  a  human  way  ' ;  and  in  such  passages  as  Mk  '.I1 
la5*!),  Mt  ID3-*  he  considers  that  the  error  is  obvious.  He  adds, 
•That  such  an  error  on  the  part  of  Jesus  concerning  not  a  side- 
issue  but  a  fundamental  point  of  His  faith,— His  first  proclama- 
tion began,  according  to  Mk  lis,  with  the  TiTA»,p(UT«i  o  zaioo;  xa.1 
xyyixit  i  p*vi>.'.iat  -rnu  Viol,— docs  not  facilitate  faith  in  Jesus  is 
self-evident ;  but  this  error  of  Jesus  is  for  His  Church  a  highly 
instructive  and  therefore  highly  valuable  warning  to  distin- 
guish between  the  temporary  and  the  permanent  in  the  work 
of  Jesus.'  Not  every  one  even  of  this  school  can  go,  however, 
quite  this  length.  Even  Schwartzkopff,  while  allowing  that 
Jesus  erred  in  this  matter,  wishes  on  that  very  account  to  think 
of  the  mere  definition  of  times  and  seasons  as  belonging  to  the 
form  rather  than  to  the  essence  of  His  teaching  (The  Prophecies 
of  Jesus  Christ,  1805,  Eng.  tr.  ISO",  p.  3U> ;  Konnte  Jems 
irren  '  1896,  p.  3) ;  and  in  that  Baldensperger  is  in  substantial 
agreement  with  him  (Selbstbeieitsstseitt  Jem  i,  p.  148,  2  p.  205). 
From  the  other  side,  E.  Haupt  (tZsckatvlug.  Aus.ia<ienJesu,  1895, 
p.  138 f.)  urges  that  Jesus  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  able 
to  avoid  all  errors,  at  least  in  the  religious  sphere,  even  if  they 
concern  nothing  but  the  form ;  while  Weiffenbach  (Die  Fraqe, 
etc  p.  9)  thinks  we  should  hesitate  to  suppose  Jesus  could 
have  erred  in  too  close  a  definition  of  the  time  of  His  advent, 
when  He  expressly  confesses  that  He  was  ignorant  of  its  time 
(cf.  Muirhead,  Exchat.  of  Jesus,  48-50,  and  esp.  117).  Probably 
Fritz  Barth  (Die  Hauptprobletne  des  Lcbcns  Jem,  lSEW,  pp.  167- 
170)  stands  alone  in  cutting  the  knot  by  appealing  to  the  con- 
ditionalitv  of  all  prophecy.  According  to  him,  Jesus  did,  indeed, 
predict  His  return  as  coincident  with  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  all  genuine  prophecy  is  conditioned  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  human  agents  involved — 'between  prediction  and 
fulfilment  the  conduct  of  man  intrudes  as  a  codetermining 
factor  on  which  the  fulfilment  depends.'  Thus  this  prediction 
has  not  failed,  but  its  fulfilment  has  only  been  postponed — in 
accordance,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  with  the  will  of  God,  but 
with  that  of  man.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Jesus  is  thus 
shielded  from  the  imputation  of  defective  foresight ;  but  at 
least  Barth  is  able  on  this  view  still  to  look  for  a  return  of  the 
Lord. 

The  difficulty  which  the  passages  in  our  Saviour's 
teaching  under  discussion  present  to  the  reverent 
expositor  is,  of  course,  not  to  he  denied  or  mini- 
mized. But  surely  this  difficulty  would  need  to  he 
much  more  hopeless  than  it  is  before  it  could  compel 
or  justify  the  assumption  of  error  '  in  One  who  has 
never  been  convicted  of  error  in  anything  else' 
(Sanday  in  Hastings'  DB  ii.  635— the  whole  passage 
should  be  read).  The  problem  that  faces  us  in  this 
matter,  it  is  apparent,  in  the  meantime,  is  not  one 
which  can  find  its  solution  as  a  corollary  to  a  specu- 
lative general  view  of  our  Lord's  self-consciousness, 
its  contents,  and  development.  Tt  is  distinctly  a 
problem  of  exegesU.  We  should  be  very  sure  that 
we  know  fully  and  precisely  all  that  our  Lord  has 
declared  about  His  return— its  what  and  how  and 
when— before  we  venture  to  suggest,  even  to  our 
most  intimate  thought,  that  He  lias  committed  so 
gross  an  error  as  to  its  what  and  how  and  when  as 
is  so  often  assumed  ;  especially  as  He  has  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  declared  concerning  precisely 
the  words  under  consideration  that  heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away,  but  not  His  words.  It  would 
he  sad  if  the  passage  of  time  has  shown  this  de- 
claration also  to  be  mistaken.  Meanwhile,  the 
perfect  foresight  of  our  Lord,  asserted  and  illus- 
trated by  all  the  Evangelists,  certainly  cannot  be 
set  aside  by  the  facile  assumption  of  an  error  on 
His  part  in  a  matter  in  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
demonstrate  an  error,  and  in  which  assumptions  of 
all  sorts  are  so  little  justified.     For  the  detailed 


discussion  of  our  Lord's  eschatology,  including  the 
determination  of  His  meaning  in  these  utterances 
reference  must,  however,  be  made  to  works  treat- 
ing expressly  of  this  subject. 

FORGIVENESS.-    *""**""  R  V/^'^- 

n  \Jfri  grf^t<i*tow<m*U<fgraciuu*,  or  forgive  jrunkh, 
in  Lk  7«--",  and  mfavcu,  to  remit,  or  let  off,  37  times  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.  The  noun  ktir.s, '  remission '  or '  forgiveness  ' 
is  found  S  times  in  the  Synoptics,  the  words  'of  sins'  or  'of 
trespasses '  being  either  added  or  closely  implied. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  this  article 
three  tilings  must  be  borne  in  mind.  First,  that 
the  words  employed  by  Christ  and  the  ideas  they 
represent  are  not  entirely  new  as  they  mine  from 
His  lips.  Our  Lord  presupposes  and  then  puts 
His  own  characteristic  impress  upon  a  doctrine 
of  forgiveness  with  which  His  hearers  were  for 
the  most  part  familiar,  and  which  for  us  is  em- 
bodied in  the  OT.  Secondly,  that  no  complete 
study  of  Christ's  teaching  concerning  forgiveness 
can  be  made,  unless  other  words,  such  as  '  save,' 
'justify,'  and  'cleanse,'  are  taken  into  account, 
and  the  whole  subject  of  release  from  the  guilt 
and  bondage  of  sin,  as  promised  by  Him,  is  kept 
in  view.  And,  thirdly,  that  to  stop  short  witli  the 
recorded  words  of  Christ  Himself  on  the  matter 
is — speakingly  reverently— not  to  know  His  whole 
mind  upon  it.  It  was  impossible  for  Him  in  the 
course  of  His  earthly  ministry  to  set  forth  the  full 
significance  of  His  work  for  men,  before  it  was 
accomplished.  Hence  for  a  complete  account  of 
the  significance  of  His  death  we  turn  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Apostles,  enlightened  as  they  were  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  whom  He  had  promised.  In  due 
course  were  revealed  those  '  many  things'  concern- 
ing His  cross  and  passion  which  His  disciples 
could  not  '  bear  '  during  His  lifetime.  Down  even 
to  the  very  close  of  His  short  ministry  on  earth 
the  rudimentary  spiritual  intelligence  of  the 
Apostles  was  unequal  to  carrying  the  full  burden 
of  the  gospel  as  they  afterwards  understood  it. 
The  way  in  which  that  gospel  was  to  be  emphatic- 
ally one  of  forgiveness,  that  '  through  this  man 
is  proclaimed  remission  of  sins,  and  by  him  every 
one  that  believeth  is  justified  from  all  things  from 
which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of 
Moses,'  was  only  made  clear  afterwards.  It  being 
therefore  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  the  OT 
prepared  the  way  for  Christ's  teaching  on  forgive- 
ness, and  that  the  Epistles  developed  and  com- 
pleted it,  this  article  will  deal  only  with  that  stage 
in  the  biblical  doctrine  of  the  subject  which  is 
represented  by  Christ  and  the  Gospels.  The  con- 
sideration of  it  will  be  divided  into  four  sections: 
;  (1)  the  Divine  forgiveness  of  man,  (2)  Christ's  own 
power  to  forgive  sins,  (3)  the  duty  of  men  to  forgive 
one  another,  (4)  the  extent  to  which  authority  to 
forgive  is  vested  in  the  Christian  community. 

1?  Cud  the  Father  «s  forqUiinfj  the.  sins  of  men. — 
The  first  reference  chronologically  to  this  subject 
in  the  Gospels  is  found  in  the  Bcnedirtus,  or  Psalm 
of  Zarharias  (Lk  l77).  The  prophecy  concerning 
John  the  Baptist  announces  that  he  is  to  give 
'  knowledge  of  salvation  unto  his  people,  in  the 
remission  of  their  sins,  according  to  the  tender 
mercy  of  our  God,'  etc.  The  whole  tenor  of  the 
canticle  goes  to  show  that  God's  ancient  promises 
were  about  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  coming  of  a  Saviour 
through  whom  the  great  boon  of  remission  of  sins 
was  to  be  secured  in  a  fuller  sense  than  had  hitherto 
obtained.  When  the  time  came,  John  the  Baptist 
is  declared  to  have  preached  the  baptism  of  re- 
pentance 'unto  remission  of  sins'  {Mk  l4,  Lk  3  ). 
Tn  the  same  connexion  may  be  taken  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  name  Jesus  'in  Mt  l-1  '  he  shall  save 
his  people  from  their  sins,'  and  the  '  Saviour,  Christ 
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the  Lord,'  of  Lk  2U,  though  the  word  '  forgiveness 
does  not  occur.  It  was  indeed  implicit  through- 
out our  Lord's  ministry,  all  His  declarations  con- 
cerning His  coming  '  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but 
sinners'  (Mt  9ia  \),  '  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost'  (Lk  191"},  and  His  promise  of  '  rest  to  the 
souls*  of  men  (Mt  ll*9),  showing  that  the  object  of 
His  ministry  was  to  reclaim  from  sin,  by  bringing 
men  to  that  forgiveness  and  cleansing  which  God 
had  promised  through  repentance  and  faith  in  Him. 

The  explicit  references  to  forgivene-s  of  sin  are 
comparatively  few,  but  they  are  clear  and  definite 
in  character,  and  quite  sufficient  to  establish  doc- 
trine on  the  subject.  They  are :  {a)  the  petition 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  '  Forgive  us  our  debts,' 
Mt  613  ('our  sins,'  Lk  ll3),  combined  with  Mt 
61J15,  Mk  ll25,  which  assert  God's  willingness  to 
forgive  under  certain  conditions.  With  these  join 
Lk  6J7,  a  parallel  passage  with  a  different  turn  of 
expression,  '  Release  and  ye  shall  be  released,'  the 
reference  clearly  being  to'sin.  (6)  The  parables  of 
Lk  15,  especially  that  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  of 
the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  in  Lk  18s-".  (c)  Our 
Saviour's  prayer  on  the  cross,  '  Father,  forgive 
them,'  etc.,  Lk  2334.  (d)  Statements  concerning 
God's  willingness  to  forgive  all  sins,  including 
those  'against  the  Son  of  man,'  but  excluding  the 
unpardonable  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  Mt  I2M, 
Mk  3s9,  Lk  1210 ;  add  also  Mk  4ia,  in  which  Isaiah's 
prophecy  is  represented  as  being  fulfilled,  '  lest  they 
should  repent  and  be  forgiven  (healed).' 

Putting  these  passages  together,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  concluding  that  Christ  taught  the  readi- 
ness of  the  Father  always  to  hear  the  prayer  of  the 
truly  penitent  and  in  His  mercy  to  pardon  their 
sins,  the  chief  questions  being,  What  is  the  exact 
nature  of  forgiveness?  Is  it  free  to  all  mankind, 
or  to  those  only  who  are  in  covenant  relation  with 
Him  ?  Is  any  condition  besides  that  of  repentance 
laid  down? 

The  meaning  of  the  word  '  forgiveness,'  and  the 
relation  between  God  and  man  implied  in  it,  must 
be  gathered  largely  from  the  OT.  Doubtless  under 
the  old  covenant  a  progressive  revelation  is  to  be 
recognized,  an  advance  in  spirituality  of  teaching 
being  discernible  in  its  later  stages.  Doubtless 
also  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction 
between  the  ceremonial  standpoint  of  the  Law 
with  its  elaborate  ritual  and  appointed  sacrifices 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  more  purely  spiritual 
view  of  the  prophet  and  psalmist  on  the  other. 
But,  broadly  speaking,  Christ,  like  the  more 
'Evangelical'  OT  prophets,  represents  forgiveness 
as  a  pure  act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  God,  who  on 
the  repentance  of  the  sinner  receives  him  graciously 
and  pardons  his  transgression  in  the  sense  of  re- 
placing the  offender  in  his  former  relation  of 
acceptance  and  favour.  Forgiveness  is  not  mere 
remission  of  penalty,  the  forbearing  to  inflict  de- 
served punishment,  though  such  release  is  for  the 
most  part  included.  Punishment  may  still  be 
exacted,  but  it  has  lost  its  penal  character  and 
becomes  Divine  chastisement  inflicted  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  offender,  or  for  the  sake  of  others. 
.Neither  does  forgiveness  imply  any  false  or  arbi- 
trary dealing  with  the  past,  any  condoning  of  sin— 
winch  is  essentially  immoral— or  ignoring  of  the 
transgression,  as  if  it  had  not  been  committed— 
winch  would  imply  a  weak  and  false  attempt  to 
secure  the  impossible.  Nor,  again,  can  any  kind 
ol  remission  of  sins  be  predicated  of  God  which 
implies  unrighteousness  in  any  form,  the  solemn 
sanctions  of  the  eternal  law  of  righteousness  bein<* 
secured  hy  the  conditions  upon  which  forgiveness 
in  granted.  c  ■  - 

But  the  essence  of  forgiveness  lies  in  the  estab- 

vZen-'  f°r.  restorat,°".  of  a  personal  relation  be- 
tween sinful  man  and  a  grieved  and  righteously 


angry  God.  Omnipotence  itself  cannot  erase  the 
event  from  the  history  of  the  past,  and  holiness 
will  not  permit  any  concealment  or  pretence  as  to 
the  heinousness  of  the  offence  committed.  But  the 
sin  may  be  '  covered,'  the  guilt  cancelled,  in  the 
sense  that  on  certain  conditions  it  shall  be  as  if  it 
had  never  been,  so  far  as  the  relation  between  God 
and  the  sinner  is  concerned.  Hence  sin  when  for- 
given is  said  to  be  '  cast  into  the  depth  of  the  sea ' 
(Mic  719),  'cast  behind  thy  back'  (Is  38"),  removed 
'as  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west'  (Ps  1031-) 
'  remembered  no  more '  (Jer  3134)  against  the 
sinner. 

Ritachl  says :  '  God,  in  forgiving  or  pardoning  sins,  exercises 
His  will  in  the  direction  of  not  permitting  the  contradiction- 
expressed  in  guilt— in  which  sinners  stand  to  Him  to  hinder 
that  fellowship  of  men  with  Him  which  He  intends  on  higher 
grounds.'  It  does  not,  he  adds,  'free  them  altogether  troni 
the  consciousness  of  guilt,  but  from  that  mistrust  which,  as  an 
affection  of  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  naturally  separates  the 
injured  man  from  the  offender.'  And  again,  it  is  '  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  such  a  nature  that  while  memory,  indeed,  preserves  the 
pain  felt  at  the  sin  which  has  been  committed,  yet  at  the  same 
time  the  place  of  mistrust  towards  God  is  taken  by  the  positive 
assent  of  the  will  to  God  and  His  saving  purpose.' 

Forgiveness  can  never  be  adequately  understood 
by  means  of  any  figure  of  speech,  commercial  or 
other.  It  represents  a  relation  of  persons,  and  its 
essence  lies  in  the  restoration  of  impaired  con- 
fidence, affection,  and  favourable  regard.  It  lias  to 
do  not  only  with  the  past,  but  the  present  and 
the  future,  and  it  is  exercised  by  God  towards 
men  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  capable  of 
receiving  it. 

Repentance  is  the  one  condition  clearly  laid  down 
and  repeatedly  insisted  on  in  the  Gospels.  It  is 
necessary  as  between  man  and  man,  much  more 
between  man  and  God.  When  John  the  Baptist 
comes  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Saviour,  nothing 
can  be  done  without  that  thoroughgoing  repent- 
ance which  implies  reformation  so  far  as  man  can 
effect  it.  Repentance  is  indeed  a  necessary  in- 
gredient of  forgiveness  if  the  two  terms  are  rightly 
understood.  Sorrow  for  sin  and  complete  renuncia- 
tion of  it  are  not  arbitrary  conditions  which  the 
Sovereign  chooses  to  exact  before  bestowing  a 
boon  ;  they  belong  to  the  very  essence  of  the  per- 
sonal relation  between  Father  and  son  which  has 
been  impaired  or  broken  by  error  and  disobedience, 
and  which  is  to  be  restored  in  forgiveness.  For  an 
impenitent  sinner  not  to  be  punished  is  conceivable, 
but  for  such  a  one  to  be  forgiven  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  The  necessity  for  a  forgiving  spirit  in 
one  who  hopes  himself  to  be  forgiven  is  dealt  with 
below. 

God  is  then  'good  and  ready  to  forgive'  (Pa  86!), 
a  God  '  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving 
iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin '  (Ex  34').  It 
would,  however,  be  misleading  to  generalize  and 
say  that  this  attribute  of  mercy  obviates  all  neces- 
sity for  an  atonement,  or  vindication  of  the  law 
of  righteousness,  and  that  throughout  the  whole 
history  of  the  world  nothing  more  is  needed  to 
obtain  Divine  forgiveness  of  sin  than  confession 
and  repentance  on  the  part  of  man.  The  promises 
of  the  OT  were  given  to  those  who  stood  in  a 
covenant  relation  with  God,  in  which  His  righteous- 
ness was  effectually  safeguarded.  Christ's  ministry 
was  exercised  amongst  Jews  in  the  first  instance, 
and  the  presuppositions  of  OT  Scripture  must  be 
taken  into  account. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  two  gracious 
parables  of  our  Lord  which  chiefly  deal  with  this 
subject.  It  is  impossible  to  found  accurate  doc- 
trine on  a  parable  only,  and  it  is  always  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  one  parable  can  cover  the  ™0™ 
range  of  doctrine.  The  three  recorded  in  Lk  la 
were  uttered  to  show  the  nature  of  Christ's  mission 
and  His  desire  to  seek  and  save  the  worst  sinners, 
as  well  as  the  willingness  of  God  to  receive  such, 
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and  tlie  joy  of  heaven  and  earth  when  the  penitent 
returns  and  is  pardoned.  The  moral  basis  on 
which  this  becomes  possible  in  the  Divine  govern- 
ment is  another  matter.  The  cosmic  conditions  of 
forgiveness  are  described  in  their  proper  place  in 
Scripture.  But  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
the  lesson  is  impressed  that  the  utmost  failure  in 
filial  duty  will  be  readily  forgiven,  if  the  wanderer 
will  but  repent  and  return.  In  the  parable  of  the 
Pharisee  and  the  Publican  the  essential  teaching 
is  the  same — the  danger  lest  those  who  comply 
with  rules  of  ordinary  morality  should  so  plume 
themselves  on  their  obedience  as  to  lose  the  sense 
of  their  own  deep  need  and  ill-desert,  and  the  fact 
that  grave  offenders  against  the  fundamental  laws 
of  righteousness,  like  the  publican  and  the  harlot, 
may  find  their  way  into  the  kingdom  of  grace 
before  the  self-righteous  Pharisee.  But  it  would 
be  utterly  misleading,  even  to  the  subversion  of 
the  very  foundations  of  ethics,  if  the  inference 
were  drawn  that  it  matters  nothing  how  deeply  a 
man  sins,  provided  that  when  his  evil  course  is  over 
he  regrets  his  errors  and  asks  for  pardon,  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  in  t  lie  moral  government  of  the 
Universe  why  such  a  man  should  not  be  at  once 
forgiven  without  infraction  of  the  eternal  law  of 
righteousness. 

This  general  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  Christ's 
strong  language  concerning  sin,  and  especially  that 
sin  which  cannot  be  forgiven  (see  Mt  123J,  Mk  3s9, 
Lk  1210).  In  spite  of  the  long  controversy  which 
has  taken  place  as  to  the  mysterious  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  misunderstandings  con- 
cerning it  which  have  caused  unspeakable  spiritual 
anguish  to  thousands,  there  seems  little  question 
that  the  only  sin  thus  pronounced  unpardonable  is 
that  of  wilful  and  persistent  sinning  against  light 
till  light  itself  is  turned  into  darkness,— the  per- 
verting of  truth  at  its  very  source,  where  the  Holy 
Spirit  Himself  instructs  the  conscience,  and  thus 
poisoning  the  wells  of  the  soul.  Therefore,  not  in 
virtue  of  an  arbitrary  fiat  of  the  Almighty,  but  by 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  such  sin  cannot  be  for- 
gnen.  'A  lamp's  death  when,  replete  with  oil,  it 
chokes  ;  a,  stomach's  when,  surcharged  with  food, 
it  starves/  With  this  explanation  harmonizes  the 
Saviours  prayer  in  Lk  23*1  '  Father,  forgive  them  ; 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do.'  The  sin  of 
Christ's  murderers,  heinous  indeed  beyond  expres- 
sion, was  a  sin  against  the  Son  of  man,  and— at 
least  in  the  case  of  most  of  those  implicated  and  so 
far  as  the  full  gravity  of  the  offence  was  concerned 
—it  was  not  such  a  deliberate  and  complete  per- 
version of  conscience  as  to  amount  to  a  sin  against 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  reason  why  the  unforgiving 
cannot  be  forgiven  is  to  be  similarly  understood. 
Hence  the  general  doctrine  is  laid  down  in  the 
Gospels  in  unmistakable  terms,  that  God  the  father 
is  ready  to  receive  and  pardon  all  sinners  except 
those  who  shut  themselves  out  from  its  possibility 
by  wilfully  cherishing  a  spirit  known  to  be  evil, 
and  deliberately  hardening  their  own  hearts  against 
the  grace  which  was  ready  to  receive  and  renew 
them.     See  Unpardoxahlk  Sin. 

2.  It  is  clear  that  Christ's  teaching  concerning 
forgiveness  was  not  exhausted  by  the  proclamation 
of  the  Father's  willingness  to  receive  the  penitent. 
He  Himself  claimed  the  poicer  f»  fnnfirr,  which  was 
recognized  by  all  to  be  i  Divine  prerogative.  In 
Mt  9,  Mk  2,  and  Lk  5  is  recorded  the  narrative  of 
the  healing  of  the  paralytic,  which  had  evidently 
impressed  itself  strongly' upon  tradition,  since  it  is 
given  by  all  three  Synoptists  at  greater  length 
than  usual  and  almost  in  the  same  words.  It  was 
one  of  the  grounds  of  offence  which  ultimately 
caused  the  death  of  Jesus,  that,  whilst  lowly  in 
demeanour,  He  put  forth  claims  for  Himself  so 
lofty  that  to  *  reverent  Jew  He  appeared  often  to 
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blaspheme.  Jesus  does  not  deny  the  fundamental 
assumption  that  none  can  forgive  sins  but  God 
only.  To  a  true  believer  in  one  God  this  is  an 
axiom  ;  there  is  but  one  Governor  and  there  can  be 
but  one  Fount  of  pardon.  Jesus  did  not  thereupon 
disclaim  the  possession  of  a  Divine  prerogative. 
He  put  His  own  claims  to  an  easily  applied  test, 
Whether  is  it  easier  to  tell  a  sufferer  that  his  sins 
are  forgiven,  or  to  heal  him  of  an  incurable  malady  ' 
In  other  words,  any  prophet  may  speak  words  of 
comfort  or  absolution,  but  one  who  shows  the 
power  of  healing  in  order  to  establish  his  claim  to 
pronounce  forgiveness  is  no  ordinary  messenger, 
but  proves  Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with 
power.  The  whole  incident  evidently  made  a 
deep  impression,  for  we  are  told  that  the  people 
wondered,  praised  God,  and  acknowledged  that 
unprecedented  and  superhuman  power  had  been 
entrusted  to  a  son  of  man. 

The  close  connexion  between  the  work  that 
Christ  did  for  the  bodies  of  men  and  the  power 
that  He  claimed  over  their  souls  in  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin,  is  suggested  in  other  narratives, 
though  somewhat  less  clearly.  The  inference  has 
been  drawn  from  Jn  514  and  the  early  tradition 
recorded  in  811,  that  Jfsus  habitually  pronounced 
remission  of  sin  and  gave  power  to  amend  the  life 
in  future,  but  the  brief  records  in  these  cases 
hardly  warrant  such  a  conclusion. 

The  narrative  of  the  woman  who  was  «,  sinner, 
recorded  in  Lk  7ii6-Sl,1  is  full  of  instruction  on  the 
subject  of  forgiveness.  The  mission  of  Christ  to 
save  the  outcast  and  the  abandoned  is  here  deli- 
cately and  beautifully  shown.  The  only  doubtful 
point  of  interpretation  relates  to  the  ground  of  for- 
giveness as  described  in  v.47.  Many  commentators, 
including  the  chief  Roman  Catholic  authorities, 
make  the  forgiveness  extended  to  the  woman  to 
depend  upon  the  love  she  showed,  and  at  first  read- 
ing this  might  seem  warranted  by  the  phrase  '  for 
she  loved  much.'  But  on  examination  this  is  seen 
to  be  impossible.  For  (1)  the  whole  scope  of  the 
parable  of  the  two  debtors  shows  that  forgiveness 
precedes  love;  (2)  the  latter  part  of  v.47  enfon  es 
the  same  lesson  ;  and  so  (3)  does  the  absolution 
pronounced  in  v.48.  The  only  ambiguity  lies  in 
the  pregnant  use  of  8rt  in  v.47,  and  the  meaning  of 
the  clause  may  be  expressed  by  the  paraphrase, 
'  This  is  the  reason  why  I  tell  you  that  her  many 
sins  are  forgiven— for  (see)  she  has  shown  much 
love  ;  but  he  who  is  forgiven  little,  loves  little. 
Her  repentance  and  areeptance  had  taken  place 
before,  her  grateful  love  was  manifested  in  return 
by  the  outpouring  of  the  ointment  ;  and  in  v.4" 
Christ  authoritatively  confirms  the  assurance  of 
her  free  and  full  pardon  as  One  who  had  an  abso- 
lute right  to  do  so. 

The  doctrine  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  on  the 
basis  of  atonement  through  the  death  of  Christ  is 
not,  properly  speaking,  revealed  by  Christ  Himself. 
The  Fourth  Yjospel  contains  passages  like  l-y  and  a 
reference  in  IQM  to  the  Paschal  lamb  (V),  but  neither 
of  these  comes  from  the  lip*  of  the  Master.  The 
nearest  approach  to  such  teaching  is  found  in  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  reference 
to  His  blood  as  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins  in 
Jit  2<»'-'8,  also  perhaps  in  the  directions  given  to  the 
Apostles  in  Lk  2447.  By  the  time  of  St.  Paul's 
earliest  Epistles  the  doctrine  of  the  atoning  death 
of  Christ  as  the  ground  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
was  fairly  developed,  and  the  question  is,  How  far 
had  progress  been  made  in  this  direction  before 
the  death  of  Christ  took  place  ?  The  answer 
appears  to  be  that— as  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Incarnation  and  a  Future  Life  in  the  OT— fore- 
shadowings  only  had  been  given,  hints  and  indica- 
tions of  a  revelation  which  could  not  be  clearly 
and  definitely  made  until  Christ's  work  was  com 
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plete  and  the  full  gift  of  the  Spirit  bestowed.  A 
reference  is  found  in  Mt  2038  to  the  giving  up  of 
life  by  the  Son  of  man  '  as  a  ransom  for  many,'  but 
the  Apostles  could  not  in  Christ's  lifetime  under- 
stand at  all  the  need  for  His  death  and  the  full 
meaning  of  the  shedding  of  His  blood  upon  the 
cross  ;  and  its  connexion  with  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  dawned  upon  them  only  gradually  under  the 
illumination  of  the  promised  Spirit. 

3,  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  in 
Christ's  ethical  teaching  was  His  inculcation  of 
the  duty  of  almost  unlimited  forgiveness  of  man  by 
man.  The  standard  thus  set  up  was  practically 
new.  In  Pagan  ethics  to  revenge  an  injury  and 
punish  an  enemy  to  the  utmost  was  manly,  to 
forgive  was  mean-spirited.  Some  affronts  might 
be  passed  over  by  the  magnanimous  man,  simply 
because  it  was  beneath  his  dignity,  or  disturbing 
to  liis  equanimity,  to  notice  them.  But  the  idea 
of  not  only  abstaining  from  vengeance,  but  actually 
restoring  an  offender  to  a  relation  of  kindly  regard, 
on  the  ground  of  human  brotherhood  and  for  the 
sake  of  helping  an  erring  one  to  regain  his  forfeited 
position,  was  quite  alien  to  the  spirit  of  ancient 
morals. 

Christ  taught  not  only  the  duty  of  forgiveness 
on  repentance,  but  that  it  was  to  be  unlimited 
both  in  quality  and  in  quantity.  No  offence  was 
so  serious,  no  repetition  of  offences  so  excessive, 
that  forgiveness  might  be  withheld,  provided  only 
that  penitence  were  shown.  The  former  of  these 
points  is  not  enlarged  on  by  Christ,  but  it  is 
involved  in  the  proverbial  completeness  of  the 
phrase  '  unto  seventy  times  seven  '  {Alt  18--}.  Such 
forgiveness  of  injuries  was  based  upon  two  funda- 
mental principles  of  Christian  ethics  :  (a)  the  duty 
of  repressing  all  personal  resentment,  closely  con- 
nected with  the  virtues  of  meekness  and  humility  ; 
and  (b)  that  love  to  all  men,  including  enemies, 
which— paradoxical  as  it  might  appear— Christ 
enjoined  as  fundamentally  incumbent  on  all  His 
disciples  (lit  544).  The  'love'  and  forgiveness 
thus  inculcated  do  not  depend  upon  personal 
merits,  for  they  are  to  be  exercised  even  towards 
the  unthankful  and  the  evil.  But  the  one  neces- 
sary condition — repentance —is  insisted  on,  else 
the  moral  character  of  forgiveness  is  lost.  For, 
as  already  explained,  forgiveness  is  a  relation 
between  persons,  and  if  it  be  included  as  a  duty 
in  a  moral  code,  it  must  imply  an  ethical  relation, 
such  as  is  altogether  lacking  if  evil  is  condoned,  or 
its  seriousness  slighted.  Hence  the  offender  must, 
so  far  as  in  him  lies,  put  away  the  evil  thing,  if  it 
is  to  be  no  longer  a  barrier  between  him  and  one 
whose  course  is  determined  by  the  law  of  righteous- 
ness. The  truly  moral  nature  of  Christian  forgive- 
ness is  brought  out  in  Lk  173,  where  it  is  closely 
joined  with  the  duty  of  reproving  sin— '  If  thy 
brother  sin,  rebuke  him  ;  and  if  he  "repent,  forgive 
him.'  With  this  may  be  compared  Lv  1917  where 
the  reproof  of  an  evil-doer  is  spoken  of  as  a 
mark  of  love.  Just  as  in  the  Law  the  righteous 
man  is  bidden  to  rebuke  his  neighbour  and  not 
hear  sm  because  of  him,  so  under  the  gospel  be 
is  bidden  to  forgive  the  penitent  wrong-doer,  that 
he  may  help  him  to  a  better  life. 

The  close  connexion  between  God's  forgiveness 
o  man  am  man's  forgiveness  of  injuries  against 
\ Ctlw  bro,u?St  °ut  in  Mfc  «1™15.  Lk  ll*j  see 
In  \ :  6  \?[" l££  U  ■  In  the  »a*t  passage,  as 
chl  -irv  >h  °  '  the  *,nty  of  bein*  ' in  love  and 
chJiJ'J  "m  n"  neiSh^»™:  and  'in  perfect 
of      cLT  vS  aU  men'    is  laid  dmvn  «  a  condition 

min  In  h  u*d  abov?".  There  are  "°'»e  states  of 
w hich  bP      t     fa  T,'rshl!1I,er  is  nr>t  fit  to  P™Y.  *" 

oVr^lvl^^L!:^:^^.^  i-  »<*«&*. 
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as  a  kind  of  Divine  lex  talionis,  as  in  the  parable 
of  the  Unmerciful  Debtor  (Mt  1835)— that  a  man 
does  not  deserve  mercy  himself,  if  he  will  not 
show  it  to  others,  though  this  is  true  and  appeals 
to  a  natural  sense  of  justice.  Rather  is  it  to  be 
understood  that  the  unforgiving  man  shows  essen- 
tial impenitence,  or  at  best  an  uneducated  con- 
science in  respect  of  his  relations  with  his  fellows. 
A  man  who  cherishes  hardness  of  heart  towards 
those  who  have  injured  him  so  offends  against  the 
law  of  love  that  he  cannot  be  received  by  the  God 
of  love,  and  cannot  enjoy  the  restored  relationship 
which  he  asks  for  in  the  Divine  forgiveness  the 
whole  significance  of  which  is  due  to  the  supremacy 
of  love.  Or,  as  Beyschlag  expresses  it,  'he  who 
would  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  love  as  a  recipient 
must  belong  to  it  as  an  agent.'  The  merciful 
alone  can  obtain  mercy,  or  rightly  use  it  when  it 
is  granted  to  them. 

4.  Similar  principles  to  those  which  regulate  the 
relation  of  individuals  are  to  be  applied  when 
Christian  communities  are  concerned.  The  two 
are  closely  connected,  as  is  shown  by  the  passage 
Mt  1815'18.  Christ  deals  first  with  the  offending 
individual ;  if  it  can  be  avoided,  recourse  must 
not  be  had  to  the  authority  of  the  Christian 
society.  It  may  be  that  personal  remonstrance 
will  suffice  to  set  right  the  offender,  or  at  least 
the  moral  influence  of  the  brotherhood  exercised 
in  private  by  the  presence  of  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses. If  the  whole  community  is  compelled  to 
act,  the  utmost  penalty  inflicted  is  expulsion  from 
the  brotherhood,  the  only  rights  then  remaining  to 
the  excommunicated  person  being  the  inalienable 
ones  of  a  fellow-man. 

The  question  of  forgiveness  or  condemnation  as 
exercised  by  the  community  arises  from  the  phrase- 
ology concerning  binding  and  loosing  contained  in 
v.16,  with  which  should  be  compared  the  words 
addressed  to  St.  Peter  in  Mt  1618,  and  those  ad- 
dressed to  a  company  which  seems  certainly  to 
have  included  more  than  the  Apostles,  in  Jn  SO2". 
The  power  granted  to  the  Christian  community  in 
the  words,  '  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are 
remitted  unto  them ;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye 
retain,  they  are  retained,'  is*  not  to  be  confused 
with  Divine  forgiveness  of  sins  on  the  one  hand, 
or  with  individual  forgiveness  on  the  other. 
Whilst  more  significant  than  the  latter,  it  stops 
far  short  of  the  former.  Individual  Christians 
are  to  do  their  best  privately  to  stop  the  progress 
of  ill-feeling  and  enmity,  but  'offences'  will  still 
arise.  A  power  of  checking  them  is  therefore 
lodged  with  the  community  for  the  maintenance 
of  purity  and  the  avoidance  of  scandal.  This  is 
described  as  the  power  of  '  binding  and  loosing. 
Acting  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  presumably  in 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  His  Church  will,  He  says,  in 
%  sense  exercise  His  authority,  and  their  action, 
whether  of  permission  or  prohibition,  of  condem- 
nation or  acquittal,  will  be  ratified  in  heaven. 
This  power,  while  great  and  important,  is  clearly 
not  comparable  to  the  Divine  forgiveness  of  the 
individual  sinner.  This  involves  a  full  knowledge 
of  circumstances  and  of  the  disposition  of  the 
inmost  heart  which  no  man  can  possess  in  relation 
to  his  fellow -man.  No  authority  is  given  by 
Christ  to  a  community— still  less  to  a  'priest,  of 
whom  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Gospels  know 
absolutely  nothing— to  exercise  or  to  pronounce 
'forgiveness' in  the  case  of  any  individual.  But 
just  as  an  offender  belonging  to  a  Christian  com- 
munity needs  to  be  rebuked  by  the  Church  in 
order  that  the  Divine  condemnation  of  wrong- 
doing may  be  echoed  on  earth,  and  earthly 
penalties  may  be  inflicted  which  may  arrest 
further  evil  and  so  prevent  the  terrible  dantrer 
of  worse  punishment  to  come  ;  so  the  penitent 
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needs  assurance  from  an  earthly  authority  to  help 
him  in  his  upward  course  of  reformation,  though 
the  real  anil  ultimate  transaction  of  forgiveness 
must  rest  between  himself  and  God  alone.  The 
high  authority  thus  conferred  upon  the  Christian 
society  and  the  responsible  character  attached  to 
its  judgments  depend  entirely  upon  its  possession 
of  that  spiritual  discernment  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  alone  can  bestow,  and  its  acting  always  in 
the  name  of  Christ  ami  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

LiTELtATVRE.— From  amongst  (he  numberless  books  besirim' 
directly  or  indirectly  on  tbe  subject  may  Ik-  mt-iiLi<>m>cl  ■ 
Bevschlajr,  XT  Theohyij,  bk.  1.  eh.  iv.  §  11,  ami  oh,  vii  SS  X 
and  4;  Stevens,  XT  Tltt-ohx,,,,  pt.  i.  eh.  viii.  ;  Mtihcrlv 
Atonement  and  I'.-rtonatitit,  ,  lis.  -J  ,uid  ;j ;  Seolcv,  Kar  ll<>m\>' 
chs.  ^ami-ja;  Knight,  CIin*t<a„  Mine,  eh.  11  ;'un<l  fsiu-.-iallv 
Ititschl,  Christian  Ihietrhw  or  .1  usthiattion  and  li<s<„ia/;«t;„>', 
1874,  vol.  iii.  [Enyr.  tr.  under  the  abo\e  title,  l'.Miu]  ,  see  also 
Bethune-Baker,  art.  *  Fori;nciiejs'  in  Hastings"  !>ll. 

W.  T.  Davison. 
FORSAKEN.— Mt  27*11.     See  Dkheliction. 

FORSAKING  ALL.— 

iv',=.«i,ll[4M  --  =  Mk  118.20;   I,U  f,]]  ;   Jit  111'-"- *>=  Mk  111'*  29  = 

Lk  is*-'-*  .  inrs^irita., '  renounce,'  Lk  14-"*  In  Lk  !H"  «^ot«£- 
*fft)*i  r„.;  •.:,-  to.  s;*^  u.*y  ina\  mean  either  '  bid  (air well  to  thnse 
in  my  house'  (cf.  Mk  «H'\  .V  1^.  '1  Co  ■^■'■),  or  ■rtnoiirici-  the 
things  in  my  IwiISe,'  n  itttuciare  n.ynciw  domestic!  ti  (Erusm.). 

Jesus  had  two  classes  of  disciples.  First  there 
was  the  multitude  of  those  who  helieved  on  Him  ; 
and,  while  He  required  that  they  should  give  Him 
the  chief  place  in  their  affection  and  shrink  from 
no  sacrifice  for  His  sake.  He  allowed  them  to 
remain  where  He  had  found  them,  prosecuting 
their  old  avocations,  yet  rendering  no  small  service 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  by  testifying  to  His 
grace  and  confessing  what  He  had  done  for  their 
souls.  Then  there  were  the  Twelve,  whom  He 
required  to  be  always  with  Him,  following  Him 
wherever  He  went,  shaiing  His  lot,  and  entering 
by  daily  intercourse  and  discipline  into  the  mys- 
steries  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  that  they  might 
he  fitted  for  the  task  of  carrying  on  His  work 
when  He  was  gone.  Some  of  the  former,  like  the 
Ger;isene  demoniac,  would  fain  have  attached 
themselves  to  Him  and  joined  the  fellowship  of 
His  comrades;  but  He  refused  their  otter.  He 
had  other  work  for  them  to  do.  '  Away  to  thine 
house  unto  thy  people,  and  proclaim  to  them  what 
great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  to  thee,  and  how 
he  had  pity  on  thee'  (Mk  5,,J  =  Lk  SJ,J). 

In  every  instance  He  laid  it  down  as  the  inexor- 
able condition  of  admission  to  His  inner  circle 
that  the  man  should  forsake  all — home,  kindred, 
and  possessions.  'Come  after  me,'  He  said  to 
Simon  and  Andrew  when  He  called  them  on  the 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  flalilcr,  'and  I  will  make  you 
fishers  of  men.'  And  it  is  written  that  'they  im- 
mediately left  their  nets  and  followed  liini.'  Then 
He  called  James  and  John,  and  they  also  '  left 
their  father  Zebedee  in  the  boat  with  the  hired 
men,  and  went  away  after  him'  (Mk  1"'-J(,= 
Mt4,e---|,  And  in  His  commission  to  the  Twelve, 
when  He  sent  them  forth  two  by  two  to  preach 
and  heal,  He  reiterated  this  condition  of  A  pew  tie- 
ship.  He  laid  His  hand  on  the  tenderest  of  human 
affections  and  claimed  for  Himself  a  prior  devo- 
tion :  '  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  above  me 
is  net  worthy  of  me;  and  he  that  loveth  son  or 
daughter  above  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.  And  one 
who  doth  not  take  his  cross,  and  follow  after  me,  is 
not  worthy  of  me  '  (Mt  1033- w). 

Of  course  it  was  inevitable  that  those  who  fol- 
lowed Jesus  wherever  He  went  should  share  His 
homeless  and  desolate  lot;  but  He  had  a  special 
reason  for  His  emphatic  insistence  on  this  condi- 
tion. The  men  of  His  generation  cherished  a 
secular  ideal  of  the  Messiah.  They  looked  for 
a  king  of  David's  lineage  who  should  appear  in 


might  and  majesty  and,  driving  out  the  heathen, 
set  up  the  fa I  en  throne  in  more  than  its  ancient 
splendour  Even  the  Twelve  shared  this  ideal 
and  they  clung  to  it  to  the  last,  reconciling  them! 
selves  to  the  lowliness  of  their  Master  bv  the 
theory  that  it  was  only  a  temporary  veiling  of 
His^ory,  and  that  He  would  presently  fling 
oft  His  disguise  and  Hash  forth  in  His  proper 
majesty.  They  had  left  all  that  they  might  follow 
Him,  but  they  consoled  themselves  with  the  anti- 
cipation of  a  speedy  and  overflowing  recompense 
'Heboid,  said  St.  Peter  after  the  youn«  ruler's 
refusal  to  make  the  sacrifice  which  Jesus  de- 
manded, '  wc  have  left  all  and  followed  thee  :  what 
then  shall  ice  have  ? '  It  was  tow  aids  the  close,  and 
the  Twelve  were  beginning  to  fear  that  they  had 
been  hugging  a  false  hope,  and  would  have  no 
such  recompense  as  they  dreamed  of.  '  Verily  I 
tell  you,'  answered  Jesus,  pitying  their  diseomfi- 
ture  yet  resolute  to  correct  their  error,  '  that  ye 
that  have  followed  me,  in  the  regeneration  when 
the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his 
glory,  shall  yourselves  also  sit  upon  twelve  thrones 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  And  every 
one  who  hath  left  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or 
mother,  or  children,  or  lands,  or  houses,  for  my 
name's  sake,  shall  receive  manifold  more,  and  shall 
inherit  eternal  life.  But,'  He  added  significantly, 
hinting  at  a  reversal  of  their  expectation,  'many 
last  shall  be  hist,  and  first  last'  (Mt  19-7-3u  =  Mk 
10-8;il  =  Lk  IS-*-30).  They  were  right  in  expecting 
a  recompense,  but  their  recompense  would  be  other 
than  they  conceived. 

As  time  passed  and  He  still  trod  the  path  of 
humiliation,  they  fretted  at  His  inexplicable  pro- 
crastination ;  and,  as  the  darkness  deepened,  and 
the  toils  closed  about  Him,  they  reasoned  that  the 
inevitable  denouement  could  be  no  longer  deferred. 
During  His  last  progress  to  Jerusalem,  with  His 
intimation  of  the  Passion  in  their  ears,  they  were 
dreaming  their  worldly  dream.  He  was  going  up 
to  the  sacred  capital,  and,  they  assured  themselves, 
it  could  be  for  naught  else  than  the  claiming  of 
His  crown  ;  and  James  and  John,  conspiring  vwth 
their  mother  Salome,  approached  Him  and  essayed 
to  extort  from  Him  a  piomise  that  they  should  be 
awarded  the  chief  places  beside  His  throne  (Mt 
2u-y--«.-Mk  1035-J6). 

Such  was  the  Messianic  ideal  which  dominated 
the  minds  of  our  Lord's  contemporaries ;  and  it 
was  fraught  with  mischief,  hindering  more  than 
aught  else  the  recognition  of  His  claims.  In  truth 
the  marvel  is  not  that  so  few  accepted  Him,  but 
that  with  such  an  expectation  any  accepted  Him. 
They  were  looking  for  a  glorious  Messiah,  a  king 
with  a  crown  on  his  head  and  an  army  at  his  back  ; 
and  Jesus;  presented  Himself,  the  Son  of  man, 
meek  and  lowly,  the  very  antithesis  of  what,  they 
believed,  the  Messiah  should  be.  He  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  protesting  against  the  unspiritual  iileal, 
and  not  the  least  striking  of  His  protests  is  this 
condition  which  He  constantly  and  emphatically 
placed  before  those  who  desired  to  attach  them- 
selves to  Him.  A  scribe  once  came  to  Him  and 
said :  '  Teacher,  I  will  follow  thee  wherever  thou 
goest.'  What  was  bis  notion  ?  He  bad  been  con- 
vinced of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and,  sharing 
the  prevailing  expectation,  thought  to  reap  a  rich 
harvest  cf  honour  and  emolument  in  the  new  era 
which  would  presently  be  inaugurated.  Certainly, 
lie  argued,  when  Jesus  won  His  own  and  rewarded 
His  faithful  followers,  He  would  award  the  fore- 
most place  to  one  so  distinguished  by  rank  and 
learning.*  And  how  did  Jesus  answer?  'You 
are  expecting,'  He  said,  '  office  and  honour  in  an 
earthly  kingdom.  Realize  the  fact.  If  you  follow 
me  wherever  I  go,  you  must  forsake  all  and  share 
*  So  Chrysost.,  Jerome. 
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my  lowly  and  painful  lot  The  foxes  have  holes, 
and  the  birds  of  the  heaven  nests  ;  but  the  Son  of 
man  hath  not  where  to  lay  down  his  head'*  (Lk 
957-»=Mt81»-w). 

Again,  when  He  was  travelling  through  Galilee 
on  His  last  journey  up  to  Jerusalem,  He  was 
followed  by  an  enthusiastic  throng.  Knowing 
whither  He  was  bound,  they  concluded  that  He 
was  going  to  declare  Himself  kin;;  of  Israel,  and 
they  were  for  following  Him  all  the  way  and 
sharing  in  His  triumph.  Suddenly  He  wheeled 
round  (ffTpcupds)  and  addressed  them  :  '  If  any  man 
cometh  after  me,  and  doth  not  hate  his  father,  and 
mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and 
sisters,  yea,  moreover,  even  his  own  life,  he  cannot 
be  my  disciple.  Whosoever  doth  not  bear  his 
cross,  and  come  after  me,  cannot  be  my  disciple' 
Then  He  added  two  parables, —the  Unfinished 
Tower  and  the  Two  Kings, — warning  against  the 
folly  of  embarking  upon  an  enterprise  -which  one  is 
incapable  of  carrying  through.  '  So,  therefore,'  He 
concluded,  '  if  ye  would  follow  me,  understand  the 
condition.  Count  the  cost,  and  determine  whether 
you  are  prepared  to  meet  it.  Every  one  of  you 
who  doth  not  renounce  all  that  he  hath  cannot  be 
my  disciple'  (Lk  H"5'33).  David  Smith. 

FORTY.— See  Numbers. 

FOUNDATION  OF  THE  WORLD.— The  phrase 
KarafHoXT)  Kbafiov  occurs  in  Mt  25s4,  Lk  115U,  Jn  112i 
(KMrtAov  is  doubtful  in  Mt  13a5,  see  RVm).  It  is  a 
common  expression  in  the  NT,  e.g.  Eph  l4,  He  4J 
920,  1  P  l20,  Rev  13a  IT8.  In  general  it  denotes  a 
time  sense,  implying  a  strong  declaration  of  pri- 
ority. It  always  occurs  with  the  prepositions  dn-j 
or  irpb.  Ka.Ta.poki}  primarily  means  the  laying 
down  or  founding  of  anything,  hence  the  absolute 
beginning.  *c<4o>os  is  a  word  of  much  more  varied 
meaning,  into  the  different  phases  of  which  we 
need  not  here  enter.  Its  present  use  as  applied  to 
the  Universe  is  well  established.  The  whole  ex- 
pression is  equivalent  to  the  phrase  found  in  Mk 
I06  131"  'from  the  beginning  of  the  creatrn'  {awb 
dpx3*  Krtaews).  'Old  Testament  Hebrew  has  no 
term  which  would  quite  correspond  to  the  Greek 
6  KytTfios'  (Dalinan,  Words  of  J c: it-.,  p.  102).  Mt 
V.W'  is  an  unliteral  rendering  of  I\s  78-  c-ij>-n, 
which  the  LXX  translates  dir'  dpxys.  '  The  founda- 
tion of  the  world'  stands  for  the  definite  epoch 
when  this  present  Universe  was  originated. 

FOUR.— See  Numbers. 

FOWL.— The  word  'fowl'  is  now  almost  re- 
stricted to  poultry,  and  especially  to  that  familiar 
turd  in  a  farmyard,  the  '  liarn-door  fowl '  -  but  it 
is  used  in  the  NT  in  a  wider  sense.  The  Gr.  word 
row  (lit.  'flying  things')  does  not  indeed  signify 
as  its  derivation  might  imply,  all  winged  creatures 
-a  meaning  sometimes  attached  to  '  fowls'  in  Old 
<  h£t  '  <Haf;m^B.  art.  'Fowl').  It  denotes 
J  nf  *'■  ,  Thiel1  t,lere  are  n,any  *P««ies  in  Pale- 
stine, including  some  which  are  only  birds  of  pas. 

EW lSh.U-S'  ,rQuVte  arbit™rily  AV  renders  «r«„i 

natarT1™!;?  S°i  "J"0'1    as    "e   ,lid    from  outward 

His  teaching      T.*  ■"  ^'"^  biixls  to  illustrate 

mWnL        U'r    Ves£   Bre   contrasted    with 
ins  uwn  piLlowlc«*;  coii«h  fVIt  ft-i'i        t„  »i  i_i 

never  rested  till,  Hia  w<wl hJl     «  ■*£"?'  V  *****■*•*■    Jesus 
cross.  rk  beme  finished.  He  rested  on  the 


they  lodge  under  the  shadow  of  the  huge  plant 
which  grew  out  of  such  a  tiny  germ  (Mk  4Sa).  Their 
free  undistracted  lives  play  an  important  part  in 
that  cumulative  argument  which  Christ  builds  up 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  against  the  tyranny 
of  care.  They  neither  sow,  reap,  nor  gather  into 
barns,  yet  the  heavenly  Father  feeds  them  (Mt 
6*),  i.e.  they  are  inferior  to  man  in  two  respects. 
For  (1)  they  cannot  anticipate  and  influence  the 
future  as  man  can  by  the  exercise  of  his  reason 
or  the  labour  of  his  hands ;  (2)  God  is  only  their 
Creator,  but  He  is  man's  Father,  and  will  not  forget 
His  child.  Though  the  'fowls'  cannot  foresee,  or 
work,  or  trust,  they  have  no  care.  Yet  they  are 
fed.  How  foolish  of  man,  who  can  do  all  these 
things,  to  fall  so  far  beneath  the  '  fowls,'  and  worry 
over  food  and  drink,  when  his  first  duty  is  to  seek 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness  ! 

D.  A.  MACKINNON. 

FOX  (dXwin/f).— Foxes  and  jackals  are  referred 
to  indiscriminately  in  Scripture,  although  the  fox- 
is  somewhat  smaller  in  size,  and  is  generally  fount/ 
singly,  whereas  jackals  prowl  around  villages  in 
small  packs.  Both  animals  are  of  a  timid  nature, 
and  exhibit  similar  cunning  and  stealth  in  securing 
their  prey,  and  live  in  deserted  ruins  and  among 
the  rocks  of  the  mountain  gorges.  Christ's  allusion 
to  them  (Mt  820,  Lk  9s8)  takes  its  meaning  from  the 
fact  that  while  places  of  refuge  and  rest  were 
definitely  allotted  to  such  outcast  creatures,  the 
Son  of  Man  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head.  His 
reference  to  Herod  as  a  fox  (Lk  \Zi:)  is  not  only 
expressive  of  contempt,  but  may  allude  to  the 
cause  of  the  king's  hostility :  he  was  the  invader  of 
vineyards  who  had  taken  his  brother's  wife.  The 
verses  that  follow  also  indicate  that  Christ's  death 
must  be  otherwise  brought  about.  The  petty  and 
furtive  intentions  of  Herod  must  give  May  to  the 
grander  rapacity  of  Jerusalem  as  the  historical 
destroyer  of  the  prophets.  G.  M.  Mackie. 

FRAGMENTS  (jcXd^ara,  pieces  broken  for  dis- 
tribution ;  cf.  K\aafj.druv  &Ptw>>  of  LXX  Ezk  131!l).— 
All  the  Synoptists  record  that,  when  the  miraculous 
feeding  of  the  multitude  ended,  the  broken  pieces 
remaining  over  from  the  meal  were  gathered  up  and 
deposited  in  twelve  baskets  {Mt  14au,  Mk  6iJ,  Lk 
D17).  St.  John  adds  that  this  was  done  in  obedience 
to  Christ's  command,  addressed  to  the  disciples,  by 
whom  apparently  the  work  was  performed  (Jn  6]2). 
The  surplus  thus  collected  far  exceeded  the  amount 
of  the  original  stock,  and  bore  witness  to  the  abun- 
dance of  the  meal  partaken  of.  The  carefulness 
shown  in  collecting  the  remnants  of  food  was 
intended  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  waste,  and 
served  to  correct  any  tendency  to  undervalue  what 
had  come  to  the  recipients  so  cheaply.  The  miracle 
was  one  of  the  very  exceptional  cases  in  which 
Christ  provided  for  men's  ordinary  wants,  was 
wrought  only  in  view  of  the  urgent  necessity  that 
had  arisen  (Mt  14"),  and,  while  it  raised  expecta- 
tions of  similar  benefits  in  the  future  (Jn  62B),  was 
not  designed  to  produce  this  result.  The  storipg 
of  the  fragments  for  future  use  would  tend  to 
indicate  that  such  miracles  were  not  to  be  every- 
day occurrences.  As  in  all  Christ's  miracles,  there 
is  strict  economy  of  supernatural  resources,  which 
are  resorted  to  only  when  natural  resources  fail. 
W.  S.  Montgomery. 
FRANKINCENSE  {nhb,  Mpavoi).  —  One  of  the 
ingredients  of  incense  (n-Viop),  Ex  303*,  and  one  of 
the  gifts  brought  by  the  Magi  to  the  infant  Saviour 
(Mt  2").  The  name  is  derived  from  p^  'to  be 
white,'  akin  to  which  is  lubdn,  the  name  by  which 
frankincense  is  known  in  Arabia.  It  is  a  fragrant 
gum  or  resin,  the  produce  of  the  tree  Bosw^llvi 
Sp.rratn,  of  the  natural  order  Aniyridacere,  from 
which  it  is  obtained  by  slitting  the  bark.     The 
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tree  itself  is  a  native  of  Central  and  Southern 
India,  whence  the  gum,  which  requires  no  further 
preparation  than  being  allowed  to  harden,  is  ex- 
ported to  Europe,  the  yellowish  or  inferior  quality 
in  larger  quantities  than  the  white.  Some  un- 
certainty has  c\i>U'»l  as  to  the  source  of  the  supply 
It  seems  clear  that  no  such  tree  existed  in  Palestine, 
but  that  the  frankincense  used  there  was  imported 
through  Arabia  (cf.  Is  60",  Jer  tr ',  where  '  incense  ' 
in  AV  ought  to  be  '  frankincense,'  and  is  so  rendered 
in  KV).  The  opening  up  ,.|  India  by  Britain  made 
it  plain  that  the  source  ot  the  supply,  which  had 
previously  come  through  Persia,  was  to  be  found 
there. 

The  ritual  use  of  frankincense,  in  the  OT  as 
among  the  heathen,  denotes  direct  adoration.  It 
is  burned  as  an  appendage  to  the  min/ulh  (Lv  2-). 
According  to  old  allegui  i/mg  traditions!  the  frank- 
incense ottered  by  the  Magi  signified  the  Divinity 
of  the  Holy  Child,  the  g«>hi  representing  His 
royalty,  the  myrrh  either  His  healing  powers  or 
His  prospect  of  su  tiering. 

Liter atc re.—  Birdwood,  The  f.V/im  BoxiivUia,  London,  1870, 
also  in  JVoiw.  Linn.  Suet  fly,  xwii.,  lsTl  ;  F.neyc.  LVi(.9  art. 
•  Frankincense.1  {,,  J,  B.AM.SAY  SlBBALD. 

FREEDOM,— See  Free  Will  and  Liberty. 

FREE  WILL.— It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  definition 
of  Free  Will  that  is  not  tautological, — indeed, 
strictly  speaking,  it  cannot  be  defined.  It  may, 
however,  be  described  as  the  ability  to  determine 
within  oneself  as  to  one's  acts  or  courses  of  action. 
We  have  not  anywhere  in  the  Gospels  or,  indeed, 
in  the  NT  mention  made  in  specific  terms  of  Free 
Will,  or  any  statement  made  in  so  many  words 
that  either  the  Divine  will  or  the  will  of  man  is 
free.  We  have  little,  in  fact,  of  philosophical  or 
pliilosophico-theological  discussion  of  any  kind  in 
the  NT.  The  nearest  approach  to  such  a  thing  is 
in  Ro  918"54,  where  the  question  of  human  freedom 
is  approached,  and  even  there  such  discussion  is 
rather  deprecated,  as  verging  on  impiety,  than 
entered  upon.  But  while  the  question  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  will,  whether  the  will  of  God  or  the 
will  of  man,  is  not  formally  dealt  with  in  the  NT, 
it  is  quite  plain  that  God  is  regarded  as  acting 
freely,  and  that  man  is  recognized  as  a  free 
agent. 

i.  That  God  is  not  bound  by  any  necessity  ex- 
ternal to  Himself,  that  He  acts  according  to  the 
counsel  of  His  will,  is  rather  to  be  gathered  from 
the  general  spirit  of  Scripture  teaching  than  to  be 
deduced  from  particular  passages.  The  freedom  of 
the  Divine  will  is,  indeed,  plainly  implied,  although 
not  explicitly  mentioned,  in  such  words  as  (Ko 
1134-36^  <For  wno  nath  known  the  mind  of  the 
Lord?  or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor?  or  who 
hath  first  given  to  him,  and   it  shall  be  recorn- 

Eensed  unto  him  again  ?  For  of  him,  and  through 
im,  and  to  him  are  all  things  -.  to  whom  be  glory 
for  ever.  Amen.'  But  Scripture  simply  accepts 
the  freedom  of  the  Divine  will  rather  than  form- 
ally states  it.  We  cannot,  however,  think  of  God 
as  acting  other  than  freely,  if  we  are  to  accept 
Him  as  a  living  God  at  all.  Did  we  suppose  that 
there  was  any  necessity  outside  of  Himself  con- 
straining Him  to  act  in  a  certain  way,  we  should 
be  making  an  impersonal  force  the  true  Deity. 
We  are  constrained  to  believe  that  God  acts  freely. 
Yet  to  say  that  the  Most  High  acts  freely  does  not 
mean  that  He  acts  capriciously.  He  acts  in  accord- 
ance with  His  own  nature.  We  can  conceive  that 
He  might  have  made  the  material  universe  other 
than  He  has  made  it,  but  we  cannot  conceive  Him 
as  acting  otherwise  than  in  love  and  holiness  and 
justice.  Still,  the  necessity  by  which,  in  »  sense, 
He  may  be  said  to  act  where  His  moral  govern- 
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ment  is  concerned  is  simply  the  necessity  of  bein- 
true  to  His  own  nature.  *» 

2.  That  man  is  a  free  agent  is  not  stated  in  so 
many  words  in  the  NT  but  is  assumed  everywhere 
Surely  when  our  Lord  said  (Mt  11*)  'Come  unto 
me  all  ye  that  labour,'  and  (Jn  S«)  'Ye  will  not 
come  to  me  that  ye  might  have  life  >  He  accept 
the  freedom  of  man  as  a  reality.  No  doubt  He 
also  said  (J„  6«),  <  No  man  Jn  come  unto  me 
except  the  bather  which  hath  sent  me  draw  him* 
But  in  saying  so  He  did  not  mean  that  men  were 
mere  passive  instruments,  but  simply  that  all  that 
appealed  to  the  heart  in  favour  of  spiritual  Hvin-' 
was  from  on  lngh,  whence  also  all  spiritual  aids 
came.  I  hose  who  hold  that  the  will  i»  not  free 
or,  as  we  should  rather  put  it,  that  men  are  not 
tree  to  will,  do  not  as  a  rule  argue  so  much  from 
hcripture,  although  they  may  do  that  in  part,  as 
lrom  philosophical  grounds,  and  what  they  regard 
as  experience.  No  doubt  those  who  regard  libert y 
as  incompatible  with  predestination  may  argue 
that  predestination  is  the  plain  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture, hut  the  conclusion  that  because  predestination 
is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  man  cannot  be  free  is 
their  own,  and  is  not  taught  in  Scripture.  Whether 
man  is  free  or  not  is  to  a  large  extent  a  question 
of  merely  academic  interest,  although  not  wholly 
so.  We  all  act  upon  the  hypothesis  that  we  are 
free.  Certainly  the  conclusion  that  men  are  not 
free  operates  against  contrition  for  sin  and  repent- 
ance—hinders one  from  feeling  that  he  is  guilty 
before  God,— and  perhaps  it  is  partly  with  the 
desire  to  get  rid  of  the  sense  of  sin  that  some  men 
argue  against  our  possession  of  freedom.  But  in  a 
genera]  way  we  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
men  are  free  agents,  hence  the  discussion  of  free- 
dom is  mainly  one,  as  we  have  said,  of  academic 
interest.  Scripture,  as  before  remarked,  accepts 
man's  freedom  as  a  fact,  and  we  all  have  the 
consciousness  of  being  free.  It  is  argued,  however, 
on  various  grounds  that  the  sense  of  freedom  which 
we  have  is  illusive.  In  his  Outline  of  Christian 
Theology  Dr.  W.  N.  Clarke  mentions  four  grounds 
on  which  the  doctrine  of  human  freedom  is  chal- 
lenged :  viz.  («■)  Fatalism,  (6)  Predestinarianism, 
(c)  Necessitarianism,  (d)  Determinism. 

(a)  There  is  perhaps  no  need  of  seriously  discuss- 
ing Fatalism,  which  seems  to  be  a  mere  philosophy 
of  despair.  We  all  at  times  feel  the  strange  in- 
evitableness  of  things,  but  fatalism  cannot  com- 
mend itself  to  us  as  a  reasoned  philosophy. 

(b)  Predestinarianism  in  some  foim  or  other 
we  can  hardly  avoid  accepting,  if  we  believe  in 
an  ordered  universe  ;  and  to  resolve  predestina- 
tion, in  so  far  as  rational  and  moral  oeings  are 
concerned,  into  simple  foreknowledge,  does  not 
materially,  or  at  least  very  materially,  help  us. 
Of  course  it  may  be  argued  that  the  knowledge 
that  a  thing  is  to  occur  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  doer  of  it  must  do  it.  From 
the  antecedents  of  a  man  we  may  judge  tolerably 
well  what  his  course  of  action  in  given  circum- 
stances will  be,  but  our  knowledge  as  to  how  he  i* 
likely  to  act  does  not  affect  his  freedom,- — does  not 
compel  him  to  act  in  the  way  foreseen.  And  so,  it 
may  be  argued,  the  Divine  foreknowledge  of  an 
action  does  not  make  the  action  inevitable,  does 
not  make  it  one  that  must  be  done.  And  this  is 
perhaps  formally  true,  but  it  is  only  formally  so. 
What  God  foresees  will  be  done  has  a  material  in- 
evitableness  about  it,  and  will  just  as  surely  be  done 
as  if  it  had  been  predestinated.  And  if  an  action 
is  predestinated,  or  even  Divinely  foreseen  as  being 
sure  to  occur,  how  can  it  be  said  that  a  man  does 
it  freely?  Freedom  seems  incompatible  with  fore- 
ordination, — even  with  Divine  foreknowledge.  Yet 
no  reasoning,  however  logical  it  may  appear,  can 
ever  make  us  lose  the  sense  of  freedom.     We  may 
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try  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  are  not  free,  but 
the  sense  of  freedom  will  remain  with  us  notwith- 
standing, and  we  shall  go  on  acting  as  if  we  were 
free. 

(c)  We  may  say  about  Necessitarianism,  or  the 
doctrine  that  every  volition  is  caused  by  its  ante- 
cedents, that  it  is  in  a  way  true,  but  that,  as  urged 
against  the  freedom  of  the  will,  it  neglects  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that  we  ourselves  are  contri- 
buting all  along  to  the  antecedents  which  so  far 
determine  every  volition. 

(d)  And  with  regard  to  Determinism,  or  the 
doctrine  that  all  volitions  are  determined  by 
motives  acting  on  the  will,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
also  is  true,  but  that  motives  acting  on  the  will 
are  not  like  forces  acting  on  a  body  and  pro- 
ducing a  resultant  which  may  be  mathematically 
calculated.  Our  motives  are  our  own  feelings  and 
desires,  however  these  may  be  affected  by  objects 
without  us,  and  our  decisions  to  act  depend  upon 
what  we  are,  though  that  is  not  simply  what,  as 
we  might  say,  nature  has  made  us,  but  what  to  a 
large  extent  we  have  made  ourselves.  To  suppose 
that  we  can  act  without  motive  of  some  kind 
would  be  to  suppose  what  is  contrary  to  all  ex- 
perience, for  we  are  always  more  or  less  conscious 
of  being  influenced  by  motives,  but  the  action  of 
motives  is  no  mere  mechanical  action.  Our  free- 
dom, indeed,  as  Martensen  (Christian  Ethics,  §  31, 
pp.  109,  110)  well  points  out,  is  conditioned,  not 
absolute.  We  are  not  free  save  within  certain 
limits,  and  many  things — our  native  tendency  to 
sin,  heredity,  environment,  above  all  the  force  of 
habit — operate  against  our  acting  freely  in  accord- 
ance with  our  consciousness  of  what  is  best.  But 
the  sense  of  freedom  which  we  possess  is  not 
illusive.  We  need,  doubtless,  the  Divine  aid  in 
order  to  true  religious  living.  But  we  are  bound 
by  no  iron  chain  of  necessity.  We  are,  save  in 
so  far  as  we  may  have  ourselves  enslaved  our 
wills,  bound  hy  no  outward  or  inward  constraint 
to  will  other  than  the  good.  And  even  the  enslaved 
will  can  be  made  free  by  Divine  grace. 

3.  The  notion  of  moral  freedom  which  is  pre- 
sented in  the  XT  di Iters  from  all  merely  philo- 
sophical ideas  on  the  subject.  Here  freedom  means 
the  being  set  free  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and 
thus  enabled  to  realize  the  ideal  of  human  nature 
as  created  in  the  image  of  God  (Ro  ft*"1'-).  The 
freedom  of  the  Christian  will  lies  not  in  the  power 
to  do  whatsoever  we  please,  but  in  the  power  to 
choose  and  follow  that  for  which  God  made  us. 
God  Himself  is  absolutely  free,  precisely  because 
He  is  the  absolutely  perfect  moral  Being;  and 
Christ's  power  to  make  others  free  springs  from 
His  own  Divine  freedom— that  moral  oneness  with 
the  Father  in  the  strength  of  which  He  did  always 
the  things  that  were  pleasing  to  Him  (Jn  S29).  In 
Christ's  gospel  a  freedom  after  His  own  pattern  is 
ottered  to  all.  The  Son  can  make  us  free  so  that 
we  shall  be  free  indeed  (Jn  S36).  This  freedom 
comes  from  union  with  Christ,  for  apart  from  Him 
we  can  do  nothing  {Jn  155).  The  doctrine  of  the 
indwelling  of  Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
the  consequent  endowment  of  His  disciples  with 
freedom  and  power,  was  taught,  according  to  the 
fourth  Gospel,  by  Jesus  Himself  (see  esp  14-17). 
It  is  constantly  enforced  by  St.  Paul  as  the  testi- 
mony of  h,s  own  experience.  Apart  from  the  law 
ot  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  will  is 
powerless  to  realize  its  own  ideals  (Ro  719ff-  S-'H 
IJut  in  accepting  Christ  as  our  Master,  and  yield- 
ing to  his  law  as  supreme,  we  pass  into  '  the 
glorious  hherty  of  the  children  of  God.'  See, 
further,  Liberty. 
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bairn,  The  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion;  Albrecht 
Ritschl,  Justijieation  and  Reconciliation;  J.  R.  IUingworth 
Reason  and  Revelation ;  W.  N.  Clarke,  Outline  of  Christian 
Theology ;  R.  Anchor  Thompson,  Christian  Theism  ;  and  Philo- 
sophical and  Theological  worka  in  general. 

George  C.  Watt  and  J.  C.  Lambert 
FRIENDSHIP.— 1.  Pre-Christian  and  Chris- 
tian friendship.  —  Friendship  was  esteemed 
among  the  pagans  and  received  memorable  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  Aristotle  (Ethics,  Bks.  viii. 
and  ix.)  and  Cicero  (de  Amicitia).  The  latter  said, 
'  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  valuable  than 
friendship.'  Jewish  literature  treated  the  same 
subject,  as,  for  example,  in  Sirach  (615),  '  There 
is  nothing  that  can  be  taken  in  exchange  for  a 
faithful  friend.'  This  appreciation  of  friendship  as 
one  of  the  chief  means  of  happiness  throws  light 
upon  the  ancient  attitude.  The  mutual  kindness 
of  friends,  considered  necessary  to  complete  the 
happiness  even  of  the  philosopher,  but  which  was 
confined  to  those  of  the  same  school  or  character, 
makes  more  prominent  the  absence  of  benevolence 
from  the  ancient  system  of  virtue.  Christianity 
lias  also  a  high  regard  for  friendship,  has  ennobled 
it,  but  has  at  the  same  time  placed  limitations 
upon  it. 

(1)  The  enlargement  of  Christian  friendship  is 
twofold.  («)  The  area  within  which  the  grace  may 
be  displayed  is  much  extended  by  the  teaching  of 
Christianity  upon  the  dignity  of  woman,  whereby 
marriage  loses  any  trace  of  the  offence  with  which 
even  many  enlightened  Jews  regarded  it,*  and  be- 
comes a  lofty  friendship.  (6)  This  is  further  enlarged 
by  the  new  ideal  of  benevolence,  which  is  to  pene- 
trate all  the  relations  of  life.  Humanity  has  been 
dignified  by  the  Incarnation.  Christian  Ethics  is 
not  the  successor  to  the  virtues  of  paganism,  but  the 
new  spirit  that  turned  patriotism  into  brotherhood, 
elevated  friendship  into  universal  love ;  <pi\ia  be- 
comes 4>ika8e\<f>la.  The  exceptional  exhibitions  of 
goodwill  and  charity  displayed  by  heathen,  re- 
markable because  of  their  contrast  with  the  preva- 
lent selfishness,  are  taken  for  granted  among  the 
members  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Friendship 
ceases  to  be  a  luxury  and  becomes  a  responsibility. 
Love,  the  root  of  all  Christian  virtues,  must  per- 
vade all  the  performances  of  life. 

(2)  The  limitation  placed  upon  friendship  in 
the  new  religion  follows  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  friendship,  which  causes  a  complete  re- 
adjustment of  human  thought.  The  pagans  found 
little  spiritual  rest  or  inspiration  in  their  religion, 
and  human  friendship  was  neither  a  reflexion  nor 
a  suggestion  of  a  Divine  fellowship.  With  Christ, 
however,  the  love  for  God  is  paramount,  and  re- 
ceives an  importance  far  beyond  any  other  relation- 
ship. '  Ye,  my  friends,  shall  leave  me  alone  :  and 
yet  I  am  not  alone,  for  the  Father  is  with  me'  (Jn 
IB*3).  To  furnish  this  higher  friendship  is  the 
mission  of  Christ.  He  has  come  that  we  may  have 
the  power  to  become  sons  of  God{Jn  l13).  Religion 
takes  precedence  over  friendship:  man  may  not 
usurp  God's  place.  The  gospel  which  teaches  that 
man  attains  his  exaltation  according  as  he  hows 
down  in  humble  submission  to  the  will  of  God, 
necessarily  modifies  the  view  that  human  com- 
panionship is  the  most  valuable  thing  in  the  world. 
The  Christian  doctrine  of  God  recasts  everything 
in  a  new  mould.  Theology  reacts  upon  anthro- 
pology. 'God  is  the  beginning  and  foundation  or 
all  true  and  lasting  friendship'  (Zwingli). 

2.  The  teaching  of  Jesus  on  friendship.— 
This  is  suggestive  and  incidental  rather  than 
formal  and  detailed.  In  parables  and  conversa- 
tions Christ  indirectly  drops  sentences  which  show 
how  general  was  His  observation  of  all  the  relations 
into  which  people  might  enter.    (1)  In  the  parables 

*But  cf.  Pr  31NW-,  and  Sir  4023  'A  friend  and  companion 
never  meet  amiss,  but  above  both  is  a  wife  with  her  husband. 
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of  the  Lost  Sheep  and  the  Lost  Piece  of  Silver,  He 
touches  upon  the  much  debated  basis  of  friendship. 
The  joyous  discovery  of  lost  possession  leads  to 
social  communion.  *  He  (she)  calleth  together  his 
(her)  friends  and  neighbours,  saying,  Rejoice  with 
me'  (Lk  IS"-*).  This  net  is  the  natural  result  of 
the  instinct  for  association.  The  consciousness  of 
joy  breaks  through  the  hounds  of  individualism 
and  runs  over  into  the  sphere  of  human  companion- 
ship; for  the  feeling  that  life's  great  emotions  are 
too  strong  for  narrow  limits  constrains  men  to 
seek  this  expansion  among  others.  The  soul  de- 
lights in  self-revelation,  'lint  no  receipt  openetli 
the  heart  but  a  true  friend  :  To  whom  you  may 
impart,  Griefes,  Joyes,  Fears,  Hopes,  Suspicions, 
Counsels,  and  whatsoever  lietli  upon  the  Heart' 
(Bacon).  This  spontaneous  overflow,  due  to  the 
instinct  of  association,  has  been  implanted  by 
God  ;  and  friendship  is  thus  one  of  the  good  'gifts 
of  Heaven.  Cicero  also  assigned  a  similar  spon- 
taneity to  this  virtue. 

(2)  Several  types  tti  false  friendship  are  suggested 
by  Jesus.  («}  The  parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward 
(Lk  161"9),  'who  made  friends  out  of  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness,'  illustrates  the  commercial  type. 
The  material  comforts  of  fellowship  are  gained 
by  a  clever  distribution  of  money  tavours  apart 
from  all  sympathy  of  heart  or  mind  ;  and  though 
Christ  neither  commends  nor  condemns,  He  in- 
directly reveals  His  mind  in  the  remark,  'The 
children  of  this  world  are  in  their  generation 
wiser  than  the  children  of  light7  (v.").  But  true 
friendship  is  disinterested,  and  seeks  the  welfare 
of  another  rather  than  its  own.  '  Friendship  is 
the  wishing  a  person  what  we  think  good  for  his 
sake  and  not  for  our  own,  and,  as  far  as  is  in  our 
power,  the  exerting  ourselves  to  procure  it '  (Aris- 
totle, Rket.  ii.  4).—  (b)  The  exclusive  type  of  friend- 
ship is  displayed  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
(Lk  15).  The  outwardly  proper  behaviour  of  the 
elder  brother  is  marred  by  the  lack  of  filial  love  ; 
and  his  complaint,  '  Thou  never  gavest  me  a  kid 
that  I  might  make  merry  with  my  friends,7  shows 
how  blind  he  was  to  the  lavish  affection  of  a  father 
who  bestowed  his  all  upon  him, — '  Son,  thou  art 
ever  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have  is  thine.1  The 
son  looked  for  i  friendship  apart  from  the  nobler 
companionship  of  a  loving  father.  His  heart  was 
not  really  in  the  home,  for  his  secret  longing  was 
for  the  frivolous  joys  of  the  world,  the  merry- 
making with  friends,  which  he  will  have  in  isola- 
tion from  the  love  of  home.  The  unpleasant  im- 
pression left  by  the  picture  of  the  elder  brother 
is  Christ's  way  of  giving  His  opinion  of  a,  friend- 
ship which  shuts  itself  up  within  the  circle  of 
favourite  comrades,  and  is  careless  of  the  higher 
claims  of  love  and  benevolence.  It  then  be- 
comes a  refined  selfishness.—  (c)  The  irresponsible 
type  is  described  in  Lk  IP"8,  where  the  house- 
holder is  so  comfortably  settled  in  bed  that  he 
refuses  to  rise  and  give  bread  to  a  friend,  who  is 
unexpectedly  called  upon  to  show  a  greater  service 
to  his  friend.  '  Friend,  lend  me  three  loaves,  for 
a  friend  of  mine  in  his  journey  is  come  to  me.' 
Friendship  here  recognizes  no  responsibilities,  and 
will  not  discommode  itself  to  the  extent  of  getting 
out  of  bed.  Are  we  mistaken  in  seeing  a  touch  of 
irony  in  this  portrayal  of  a  bond  which  lasted  only 
with  the  enjoyment  of  benefits,  but  could  not 
stand  the  strain  of  any  personal  inconvenience? 
Friendship  is  mutual  assistance.  *  A  friend  loveth 
at  all  times,  and  a.  brother  is  born  for  adversity ' 
(Pr  17"). 

(3)  The  claim  of  old  friends  was  recognized  by 
Jesus  when  He  cast  out  the  devils  from  '  Legion ' 
(Mk  5]!J).  The  evil  spirit,  always  an  isolating 
influence,  had  excluded  this  unhappy  man  from 
the  comforts  of  home  and   companionship.     But 


when  he  is  healed  and  the  craving  for  intercourse 
is  awakened,  Jesus  directs  it  to  old  channels 
Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Co  home  to  thy  friends  and 
ell  them  how  great  things  the  Lord  hat  done  fo? 
thee.  These  associates  and  guardians  of  his  youth 
lad  borne  with  him  through  the  evil  days,  and 
Jesus  will  not  be  a  partner  to  any  indifference  to 
those  obligations  contracted  by  former  benefits 
He  knew  how  keen  was  the  sting  of  '  friend  re- 
membered not. 

(4)  Jesus  placed  restrictions  upon  friendship  at 
the  feast  given  by  the  rich  Pharisee,  and  con- 
demned the  selhsh  narrowing  of  the  acts  of  bos 
pitahty.      'When  thou  makest  a  dinner  or  a  feast 

[Vui'n  thJ  frleml*  -,  "  but  Cft11  tlie  iwr' 
(LK  14  -  ),  ihe  force  of  the  verb  is  not  prohibi- 
tive, but  restrictive  :  '  Do  not  habitually  call '  (ah 
<pwet).  Friendship  must  have  open  doors,  and 
recognize  the  larger  hospitality.  Tims  Jesus 
broadened  the  stream  of  friendship  by  briii"in<r 
neighbours  within  the  same  flow  of  feeling,  as  is 
set  forth  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
(Lk  1030ff-).  'Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself.'  Nor  did  Jesus  stop  at  neighbour.  He 
included  enemy  also.  The  Christian  must  have 
no  foes.  '  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies'  (Mt 
5W).  The  sentiment  of  love  must  pervade  every 
motive,  filling  the  soul  with  gentle  kindliness. 
Cicero  had  said  that  'Sweetness  both  in  language 
and  manner  is  a  very  profitable  attraction  in  the 
formation  of  friendship '  \  but  what  is  with  him  an 
accident  becomes  an  essential  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Jesus.  The  distinctive  word  with  Christ  is  love 
and  not  friendship,  and,  by  reason  of  this,  Chris- 
tianity excels  the  pagan  ideals.  The  new  com- 
mandment, 'that  ye  love  one  another'  (Jn  13*4), 
decides  all  matters  of  conduct.  True  friends  will 
not  sanction  any  imperfection,  or  acquiesce  in 
any  weak  neglect  of  talents  in  those  whom  they 
love ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  charity  of  the 
gospel  will  bear  all  things,  will  hope  all  things. 

(5)  Jesus  also  taught  that  the  life  of  love  was 
endless.  The  old  friendships  flourished  under  dark 
skies.  Fears  of  an  awful  end  haunted  them,  and 
when  death  came,  'They  dreamed  there  would  be 
spring  no  more.'  But  Christ  has  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light  through  His  gospel.  He  has 
spoken  with  certainty  of  the  future,  and  lias  made 
the  darkness  beautiful.  The  Christian  poet  can 
rise  out  of  the  calamity  of  interrupted  friendship 
into  the  repose  of  faith  and  self-control. 

'  Far  off  thou  art  but  ever  nigh, 
I  have  thee  still  and  I  rejoice  : 
I  prosper,  circled  with  thy  voice : 
I  shall  not  lose  thee  tho'  I  die '  (In  Memoriam,  exxx.). 

Human  affection  will  pass  through  the  cleansing 
stream  of  death,  and  purified  of  all  selfishness  and 
evil  will  be  made  perfect  in  the  presence  of  Cod. 

3.  The  friendship  of  Jesus.— Christianity  is 
a  life  as  well  as  a  system  of  teaching  ;  and  as  each 
virtue  or  quality  is  best  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
the  highest  example  of  its  kind,  so  al>-o  human 
friendship  becomes  transfigured  by  the  friendship 
which  Jesus  otters  to  all  who  will  receive  Hun. 

(1)  The  friendship  of  Jesus  as  rercrded  in  the 
Gospels.— .These  narratives  show  how  approachable 
Jesus  was.  His  readiness  to  accept  social  invita- 
tions, to  befriend  all  classes,  to  reveal  His  gracious 
message,  testifies  to  His  genius  for  friendship, 
and  accounts  in  part  for  the  contemptuous  title, 
'Friend  of  publicans  and  sinners.'  He  chose  twelve 
'that  they  might  be  with  him'  (Mk  3U),  and  to 
these  He  revealed  what  was  dearest  to  His  heart. 
On  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  He  admitted 
three  of  them  to  the  vision  of  His  glory  (Mt 
171"13!!):  in  Gethsemane  He  opened  to  the  same 
three  the  door  of  His  grief  (So3""411) :  He  told  His 
disciples  of  the  stern  struggle  with  temptation  in 
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the  wilderness  of  Judaea.  The  house  at  Bethany 
was  a  second  home  to  Him,  and  His  love  for  'our 
friend  Lazarus'  was  manifested  in  His  visit  to  the 
sisters,  and  in  the  grief  that  overwhelmed  Him  at 
the  grave  (Jn  11). 

In  the  second  part  of  the  lourth  Gospel  the 
affection  of  Jesus  is  seen  t;>  lack  the  slightest 
'grain  of  depreciation,'  which  Schopenhauer  re- 
commends among  friends.  The  constancy  of  the 
perfect  Friend  is  the  lirst  theme  of  this  intimate 
writing  (Jn  13-17),  a  constancy  unimpaired  by 
sorrow  or  joy.  The  foreboding  of  death  ('knowing 
that  he  would  depart  out  of  this  world ')  threatened 
to  draw  away  His  mind,  as  also  the  vision  of  a 
transcendent' glory  ('that  he  would  depart  unto 
the  Father')  imperilled  His  attachment;  but  neither 
the  excess  of  grief  nor  the  ecstasy  of  gladness 
availed  to  weaken  His  fidelity  to  those  whom  He 
had  chosen  ;  'having  loved  his  own,  he  loved  them 
unto  the  end'  (Jn  13')-  In  the  following  chapters 
the  love  of  Jesus  is  unfolded  with  the  eloquence 
peculiar  to  St.  John's  Gospel.  Christ  breathes 
about  them  the  atmosphere  of  God's  glory,  lifts 
up  their  thoughts  to  the  heavenly  home,  rilling 
them  with  the  fragrant  truth  of  the  endless  love 
of  God,  all  of  which  is  summed  up  in  terms  of 
friendship  in  Jn  lo13'15.  (a)  Jesus  is  a  perfect 
friend  because  of  His  personal  sacrifice  :  '  Greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  friend'  (v.13).  Sacrifice  is  the  most 
convincing  evidence  in  the  world,  and  the  surrender 
of  personal  advancement  for  the  sake  of  others  is 
proof  of  the  noble  emotion  of  love.  As  there  is 
nothing  that  a  man  can  give  in  exchange  for  his 
life,  the  death  of  Jesus  for  us  is  the  highest  evi- 
dence of  His  perfect  friendship.  Sacrifice  is  also 
the  food  of  love,  and  friendship  is  growth  in  self- 
sacrificing  love.  Each  self-denial  strengthens  the 
bond  of  attachment,  and  when  sacrifice  is  allowed 
its  perfect  work  it  forms  a  deathless  union.  Jesus 
experienced  every  stage  of  self-denial,  suppressing 
His  own  desires,  until  His  love,  perfected  through 
suffering,  received  its  crown  and  goal  on  the  Mount 
of  Crucifixion.  The  sacrifice  which  was  the  evi- 
dence of  His  perfect  friendship  was  also  the  only 
sustenance  by  which  perfect  friendship  could  be 
nourished,  (b)  Christ's  friendship  is  an  ethical 
constraint  ■.  '  Ye  are  my  friends  if  ye  do  whatsoever 
I  command  you'  (v.14').  He  is  our  kindest  friend 
who  makes  us  do  our  best,  and  who  helps  us  to  do 
what  we  thought  we  could  not  do.  The  conscious- 
ness of  expanding  power  is  purest  ioy.  Christ 
arouses  enthusiasm  for  the  holy  life,  imparts  new 
resolves  to  master  temptation,  and  is  the  most 
effectual  aid  in  the  attainment  of  the  ethical  life. 
His  friendship  is  our  better  self,  our  conscience. 
(c)  There  is  intimate  communion  in  the  friendship  of 
Jesus  :  '  Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants,  but  I 
have  called  you  friends  :  for  all  things  that  I  have 
heard  of  my  Father,  I  have  made  known  unto  you' 
(v.15).  Friendship  is  fellowship  in  which  undue 
reserve  is  cast  off.  When  Christ  spoke  out  on  the 
most  Mu-red  matters  of  religion,  nnd  shared  with 
others  His  knowledge  of  the  Father,  He  did  the 
friendliest  of  acts.  Christ's  love  was  the  most 
intimate  relation  into  which  any  man  could  enter, 
and  rlis  constancy,  devotion,  communion,  and  in- 
spiration gave  Him  the  first  place  among  friends. 

>)  I  hf  friendship  of  Jesus  as  revealed  in  Chris- 
tian ccprrienre.—Thz  limits  of  human  friendship 
are  many,   and  suggest  the  blessings  which   all 

SVffSrn-ChoI9t  have  eWed  by  their  union 
with  the  hvmg  Saviour.  In  our  human  relation- 
ships no  words  are  adequate  to  express  the  subtler 
and  more  refine(,  emotlons  and  Ponvictions  of  t,,e 
mhu,  so  that  when  we  strive  to  reveal  our  true  self 
c  stammer.  Besides,  we  often  cannot  define  these 
tilings  to  ourselves,  and  we  require  one  who  will 


first  tell  us  our  dream  and  then  interpret  it.  In- 
hospitality  of  soul  and  our  native  bashfulness 
impede  communion,  while  the  sense  of  defect  or 
un worthiness  restricts  our  fellowship.  Differences 
of  experience  separate  us,  so  that  we  cannot  match 
each  other's  moods.  Distance  and  change  of  occu- 
pation place  physical  barriers,  while  too  often  the 
faults  of  temper  and  vexing  cares  drive  apart  those 
who  once  were  knit  together  in  sympathy.  How 
precarious  is  our  hold  upon  a  friendship  which 
'death,  a.  few  light  words,  a  piece  of  stamped 
paper,'  can  destroy.  But  Jesus  transcends  all 
these  limits  of  human  friendship.  His  spirit  can 
commune  with  our  spirits  apart  from  language. 
He  knows  us  altogether,  and  needs  not  that  any 
should  tell  Him.  He  is  master  of  large  experience, 
having  been  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are^ 
yet  without  sin.  Physical  barriers  are  all  removed, 
since  He  will  never  go  away  from  us  or  forsake 
us.  He  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever.  The  universal  testimony  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  that  as  we  abide  in  the  presence  of  Jesus 
by  prayer,  self-denial,  and  meditation,  we  are  up- 
lifted in  soul,  encouraged  in  our  holy  endeavours, 
and  made  partakers  of  spiritual  joy.  The  believer 
finds  that  Christ  is  the  way  to  the  Father,  that 
Jesus  leads  us  to  that  communion  with  God  which 
is  the  greatest  fact  of  all  the  world.  Religion  is 
friendship  between  the  believer  and  the  living 
Christ. 

Literature. —Aristotle,  Ethics ;  Cicero,  de  Amicitia  ;  PflE» 
art.  'Freundschaft' ;  Lemme,  Die  Freundschaft,  Heilbronn, 
1897;  Bacon,  Essay*,  Golden  Treasury  Series,  1892,  p.  106; 
Hugh  Black,  Friendship,  19ffl) ;  Hilty,  Briefc,  Leipzig,  1903; 
Tennyson,  In  Memoriam;  Martensen,  Christian  Ethics,  iii. 
72  if. ;  Stalker,  Iinago  Christi,  93  ff. 

James  W.  Falconer. 
FRINGES.— See  Border. 

FRUIT. — The  consideration  of  this  term  as  it  is 
used  in  the  Gospels  divides  itself  into  three  parts  : 
(1)  The  natural  application  of  the  word  'fruit' 
(KopirJs)  to  the  products  of  the  field  and  the 
orchard  ;  (2)  other  references  to  fruit  under  their 
specific  names  ;  (3)  the  spiritual  lessons  derived 
from  these  allusions. 

1.  In  its  natural  sense  the  word  '  fruit'  is  used : 
(n)  in  reference  to  grain-crops  (Mt  138,  Mk  47,  Lk 
88  1217) ;  (6)  physiologically,  of  the  fruit  of  the 
womb  (Lk  I4-) ;  (c)  of  the  fruit  of  (a)  trees  gene- 
rally (Mt  310,  Lk  3a) ;  03)  the  fig-tree  (Mt  21™,  Mk 
i  l14,  Lk  136) ;  (7)  the  vine  (Mt  2l«,  Mk  12J,  Lk  20lu). 

2.  Other  references  to  fruits  under  their  specific 
names,  without  the  use  of  the  word  'fruit':  (a) 
grapes  (Mt  7ie,  Lk  644) ;  (b)  figs  (Mt  7ie,  Mk  llia, 
Lk  6W)  ;  (r)  husks  (Lk  lo16,  probably  the  fruit  of 
the  carob  or  locust-tree) ;  (d)  mulberry  (Lk  176) ; 
(e)  olives  (Mt  21').  Probably  the  *  thorns'  {&Kav6ai) 
alluded  to  in  Mt  716  are  not  the  so-called  '  Apple 
of  Sodom,*  but  a  generic  term  covering  all  sorts 
of  prickly  plants.  The  parallel  use  with  '  thistles ' 
(rpipoXoi)  suggests  that  the  fruit  was  inconsider- 
able. 

3.  Spiritual  lessons.  —  Christ  Himself  is  inti- 
mately associated  with  (a)  the  Divine  quest  of 
fruit ;  (b)  the  Divine  creation  of  fruit ;  (c)  the 
Divine  suffering  and  sacrifice  of  fruit-production. 
The  processes  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  are 
also,  in  many  ways,  utilized  as  symbols  of  the 
Christian's  culture  of  the  soul. 

(ff )  Jesus  describes  Himself  (Mt  21,  Lk  20)  under 
the  figure  of  the  Son  whom  the  Master  of  the  Vine- 
yard sends  to  ask  fruit  of  the  husbandman.  Our 
life  is  a  rich  gift  to  us  from  God  ;  it  is  a  garden 
which  God  has  designed  with  lavish  care,  endowed 
with  unlimited  possibilities,  and  handed  over  to 
our  complete  control.  He  has  a  right  to  expect 
that  we  should  use  our  opportunities  well. 

(It)  Jesus  uses  the  figure  of  the  Vine  (Jn  15)  and 
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the  Branches  to  express  the  vital  and  mysterious 
connexion  that  exists  between  Himself  'and  His 
disciples,  and  the  necessity  for  our  dependence 
upon  Him  and  His  continuous  inspiration,  if  we 
are  to  briny  forth  fruit.  Tt  is  our  responsibility  to 
'abide  in  Him'  by  keeping  His  commandments 
But  it  is  His  obligation  to  create  the  fruit.  We 
who  cannot  so  much  as  make  a  blade  of  grass  grow 
without  His  co-operation,  are  not  expected  to 
accomplish  the  impossible  and  uring  forth  fruit  of 
ourselves. 

(c)  Jesus  manifestly  alludes  to  His  own  deatli 
and  sacrifice  (Jn  12'-4)  under  the  allegory  of  the 
grain  of  wheat  which  falls  into  the  ground  and 
dies,  and  afterwards  rises  in  the  new  life  of  the 
fruit.  This  figure  betokens  the  utter  consecration 
and  determination  of  the  holiness  of  Hod  to  our 
redemption.  We  are  apt  to  shudder  and  tremble 
before  the  holiness  of  God,  as  a  thing  of  terrible 
and  inaccessible  majesty  associated  with  the  Great 
White  Throne.  That  is  because  we  have  not 
taken  full  views,  but  have  isolated  one  part  from 
the  rest.  God  is  glorious  in  His  holiness  (Ps  145)  ; 
it  is  such  holiness  as  man  praises  when  he  sees  it ; 
it  is  hospitable,  friendly,  and  devoted  to  our  wel- 
fare. It  is  determined  even  unto  deatli  to  share 
its  joy  and  health  and  purity  with  us  {Jn  12"4  171U). 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican  there  is  a  little  glass  relic, 
taken  from  the  Catacombs  ;  it  was  made  as  an  ornament  to  be 
worn  round  the  neck  of  a  woman,  and  was  found  in  her  grave  ; 
it  represents  Christ  bringing  again  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of 
Lifa.*  That  relic  summarizes  the  Divine  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion of  fruit  as  it  is  presented  in  the  Gospels.  It  is  Christ 
who  loves  fruit,  and  who  desires  to  find  it  in  ub  ;  and  it  is  He 
who,  in  the  inspiration  and  creation  of  the  fruit,  virtually  gives 
Himself  to  us. 

But,  as  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  the 
farmer  and  the  gardener  are  co-operators  with  God 
in  the  production  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  the 
fruit  of  the  trees,  so,  in  many  ways,  the  Gospels 
lay  upon  us  the  injunctions  of  our  duty. 

(1)  We  are  the  ground  which  brings  forth  fruit, 
according  as  we  receive  the  Word  (Mt  13luff-,  Mk 
4,Sff-,  Lk  812ff-).  If  our  hearts  be  like  the  wayside, 
trampled  over  and  hardened  by  the  interests  and 
engagements  of  the  world,  or  if  they  be  readily 
affected  by  the  opinions  of  men,  or  if  they  be 
choked  by  the  cares  of  this  life  and  the  deceitful- 
ness  of  riches,  there  can  be  no  fruitfulness.  It  is 
our  duty  to  prepare  the  ground  by  thought  and 
prayer  and  a  regulated  life  for  the  reception  of 
God's  truth.  The  harvest  will  correspond  witli 
the  tillage. 

(2)  We  are  the  branches  which  bear  fruit  accord- 
ing as  we  abide  in  the  Vine  (Jn  l.">).  Just  as  the 
gardener  prunes  and  purges  a  tree  mj  that  it  may 
bring  forth  more  fruit,  so  there  are  afflictions  in 
this  life  which  are  only  God's  way  of  increasing 
our  fruitfulness.  The  branches  which  draw  most 
sustenance  from  the  vine  are  the  most  productive, 
so  the  soul  which  keeps  most  faithfully  the  Lord's 
commandments  abides  the  most  in  H*is  love  and 
is  mo>t  fruitful. 

(3)  We  are  the  grain  of  wheat  which  comes  to 
fruit,  if  it  dies  (Jn  12;4-  -%  In  the  first  place,  the 
Master  alludes  to  His  own  death.  But  the  second 
reference  of  the  figure  is  to  the  essential  principle 
of  ethical  life—'  Die  to  live.' 

To  Hegel,  'the  great  aphorism  (of  Jn  1225),  in  which  the 
Christian  ethics  and  theology  may  be  said  to  be  summed  up,  is 
no  mere  epigrammatic  saying,  whose  self-contradiction  is  not 
to  be  regarded  too  closely';  it  is  rather  the  first  distinct,  though 
aa  yet  undeveloped,  expression  of  the  exact  truth  as  to  the 
nature  of  spirit.  The  true  interpretation  of  the  maxim—"  Die 
to  live,"— is,  that  the  individual  must  die  to  an  isolated  life,— 
i.e.  a  life  for  and  in  himself,  a  life  in  which  the  immediate  satis- 
faction of  desire  as  his  desire  is  an  end  in  itself,— in  order  that 
he  may  live  the  spiritual  life,  the  universal  life  which  really 
belongs  to  him  as  a  spiritual  or  self-conscious  being' (Edward 
Caird,  Hegel,  p.  213). 


*  See  Rex  Regum  by  Sir  YVyke  Baylies. 
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ti  1  ?v  e  11ur8l:andlllen-  who  are  expected  to 
tend  the  Vineyard  (Lk  20),  and  to  make  it  fruitful?  " 
and  to  yield  up  a  proportion  of  the  fruit  at  right- 
ful times  to  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard.  The  ori^nal 
apphcatjon  of  the  parable  is,  doubtless,  to*  the 
scribes  and  the  chief  priests  who  rejected  Jesus, 
but  it  is  equally  applicable  to  any  who  think  tliey 
can  do  as  they  please  with  their  life  and  ignore  aft 
obligations  to  the  Giver  and  Lord 

f  ^  )Z%  %Z  the,Ttree1  wllich  ar«  known  by  their 
fruit  (Mt  7-).  Men  do  not  gather  grapes  from 
thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles.  A  tree  which  is 
true  to  its  nature  and  to  its  destiny  brings  forth 
its  appropriate  fruit.  Man;  who  is  by  nature  a 
child  of  God  and  by  destiny  an  heir  of  Heaven, 
should  produce  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  of  God 

LiTERATLRE.-For  1  and  2  sec-  Hastings'  DB  and  Encyc.  Bill 
"I-  *"»*■  ^or  3,  Expat.  Times  viit.  [1807]  «3f.,  ix.  |r*08J 
211  ff.  ;  hxpontor  n.  vii.  [1884]  121  ff.  ;  Maclaren,  Uoly  oj  Zlolia 
108-lbi);  Hull,  Sermons,  i.  51  ff.  ;  A.  Murray,  Abide  in  Christ 
30 ff.,  140  ff.  ;  MacmiUan,  Bible  Teachings  in  A'ature,  174  ff.        ' 

H.  Hekiseut  Snell. 

FULFILMENT.— The  primary  meaning  of  the 
English  word  '  fulfil '  is  simply  to  fill—hy  a 
pleonasm,  to  fill  (until)  full.  We  find  this  use  in 
literature — 

'  Is  not  thy  brain's  rich  hive 
Fulfilled  with  honey?'  (Donne). 
Sometimes  it  is  imitated  even  in  modern  English, 
though  only  by  a  deliberate  archaism.  For  with 
us  '  fulfil '  is  specialized  to  mean  not  literal 
material  filling,  but  the  carrying  out  into  act  of 
some  word  —  some  promise,  threat,  hope,  com- 
mand, etc.  When  the  AV  was  made,  '  fulfil,' 
according  to  the  great  U.rf»rd  Dictionary,  meant 
'  fill,'  and  hcr/an  to  be  used  by  the  translators  in 
its  remoter  sense  on  the  pattern  of  the  Vulgate, 
which  wrote  (imclussically)  implcre  and  adlm- 
plere  for  Heb.  n1??.  Thus  the  transition  from  one 
sense  to  the  other,  or  the  metaphor  of  filling  for 
fulfilling,  is  Hebrew.  But  in  Greek,  too,  it  is 
possible  that  the  same  metaphor  sprang  up  inde- 
pendently of  Hebrew  influence  ;  cf.  classical  refer- 
ences (under  ttX^oOc)  in  Cremer,  also  in  Liddell  and 
Scott  {wXijpoDi',  ii.  5).  In  UT  the  usage  is  not  verj' 
common.  Possibly  the  earliest  instance,  chrono- 
logically, is  Jer  4425.  What  the  Jews  in  Egypt 
have  said,  they  do.  Their  threat  to  practice 
idolatry  is  not  left  an  empty  word  ;  it  is  filled  out, 
or  filled  up,  in  action.  At  Ps  205  we  have  the 
word  used  of  answers  to  prayer :  '  Jehovah  fulfil 
all  thy  petitions';  the  empty  vessel,  as  it  were, 
standing  to  receive  the  Divine  supplies.  For  'ful- 
filling law'  or  'fulfilling  a  command'  there  is  no 
proper  authority  in  OT,  though  EV  at  times  intro- 
duces the  term  (Ps  1486 ;  literally,  the  forces  of 
nature  '  do  '  God's  word).  In  1  K  2*  815-  -4  we  have 
the  most  important  usage  of  all,  the  '  fulfilling  '  of 
the  prophetic  word  or  prediction.  The  passages 
referred  to  are  marked  by  modern  scholarship  as 
Deuteronomic.  We  may  therefore  probably  con- 
clude that  the  theological  conception  of  '  fulfilling  ' 
is  part  of  the  religious  language  of  that  great 
forward  movement  in  OT  history,  the  Deutero- 
nomic reform.  Along  with  these  theological  appli- 
cations k'td  may  mean  '  fill '  anywhere  in  the  OT. 
And  so  in  NT  (irXypodv  chiefly):  in  the  parable  of  the 
Drag-net  (Mt  1348),  the  net  is  'filled'  with  all  kinds 
of  fish  ;  Mt  23s3,  '  Fill  ye  up  then  the  measure  of 
your  fathers.'  More  generally,  however,  the  word 
bears  its  derivative  sense,  and  has  a  theological 
application.  Though  rare  in  OT,  the  usage  is  quite 
common  in  NT,  very  noticeably,  of  fulfilled  pro- 
phecy, in  the  First  Gospel.  A  beginning  of  differ- 
entiation or  specification  is  made  in  the  NT  in  this 
respect,  that  while  irX-qyovv  may  mean  'fill,'  the 
simpler  but  kindred  form  irifxirXdvai  [others  assume 
ttXij<?w  as  root  form]  never  means  'fulfil.' 

A  second  metaphor  underlies  n'ps.     This  is  pro- 
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bably  still  later  theological  language.  It  means 
specially  the  fulfilling  of  prediction.  We  tind  it  in 
Ezr  1!=2  Ch  36-3.  According  to  Bertholet  (on  Lzr 
I.e.;  he  refers  to  Dn  127  also),  'Fulfilment  ranks 
simply  as  the  end  of  the  prophetic  word,  which, 
once  spoken,  enters  among  the  powers  of  the  real 
world  and  gradually  works  itself  out.'  This  word 
and  metaphor  are  also  common  in  NT.  Sometimes 
we  have  TeXew  and  cognates ;  though  here  again 
there  is  a  tendency  (less  marked,  however,  than  with 
irXijpoD*'  in  contrast  to  my.irX6,vtu)  to  prefer  a  more 
specialized  or  technical  term— rcXeiovv,  rcXelwns. 
God's  work  is  begun  by  the  prophetic  word,  but 
incomplete  till  the  fact  matches  the  promise. 

A  third  term  and  metaphor  are  ot  some  moment 
in  OT,  but  scarcely  enter  into  NT— wpn,  pefiaioDv. 
(God's  promise  may  seem  to  be  tottering  to  its  fall, 
—He  will  buttress  it ;  support  it).  See  Jer  2910,  Is 
4426,  Ro  158 ;  but  in  the  Gospels  only  Mk  162y  '  con- 
firming .  .  .  with  signs  following.'  (How  fully  this 
is  a  synonym  for  n"?d  we  see  when  we  note  the  usage 
of  ttb  at  1  K  1").  t&v,  lit.  'return'  or  'reward,' 
occurs  by  an  extension  of  meaning  at  Is  44-li-28  for 
'fulfil';  not  imitated  in  NT.  Also,  as  already 
implied,  EV  sometimes  introduces  'fulfil'  or  'be 
fulfilled '  where  the  original  has  merely  'do'  or 
'  be.'  And  we  cannot  say  that  this  is  illegitimate. 
A  very  important  passage  is  the  last  clause  of  Sit 
51B  AV  ;  but  RV  '  till  all  things  be  accomplished ' 
[to  mark  the  contrast  with  TrXypuffat,  v,'7.  See 
below— 4. — on  both  verses.] 

We  have  then  to  look  chiefly  to  ttVp,  TXrjpoQv, 
while  not  forgetting  other  forms.  And  the  ques- 
tion may  be  raised,  whether  the  NT  writers  were 
alive  to  the  implication  of  steady  quantitative 
growth  towards  fulfilment?  Or  had  the  original 
suggestions  of  quantity  and  of  continuousness 
passed  away, — was  there  assumed  a  mere  corre- 
spondence between  the  word  and  its  fulfilment?  (If 
one  pours  water  into  a  vessel,  it  fills  by  degrees. 
But  if  one  is  fitting  together  a  ball-and-socket 
joint,  the  socket  is  empty  at  one  moment,  full  at 
the  next.  The  two  correspond,  but  their  corre- 
spondence is  not  reached  by  gradual  growth). 
We  shall  have  to  distinguish  in  this  as  in  other 
respects  between  different  senses  of  irXypovv  (or  its 
synonyms). 

1.  Fulfilment  of  time.  Here,  if  anywhere,  we 
may  expect  to  find  the  ideas  of  continuity  and 
gradiialness.  Now  '  fulfil '  is  constantly  used  in 
the  OT  of  the  elapsing  of  a  given  time— alike  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  English  ;'  or,  in  NT,  alike  in 
Greek  and  English.  It  is  used  of  the  period  of  a 
woman's  gestation  {r.q.  Gn  2,r4  ;  irX-rjpJu,  LXX  ;  Lk 
1"  26— TtttrUtxu  ;  KV  'fulfilled'  in  all  3  cases). 
There  is  no  more  striking  or  more  frequently 
noted  parable  of 

The  slow  sweet  hours  that  bring  us  all  things  good, 
The  slow  sad  hours  that  briny  ua  all  things  ill ; 
or  sometimes,  as  George  Eliot  has  expressed  it 
in  Adam  Bede,  of  'swift  hurrying  shame,'  'the 
bitterest  of  life's  bitterness.'  But  the  word  is  also 
used  of  other  measured  times— of  periods  fixed  by 
OT  lawfe.g- .  Lk  22l-*\  Tt/iwXAyai,  RV  'fulfilled'; 
cf.  Lv  124,  kSo  (Qal) ;  LXX  tt\vp6w).  From  such 
usages  as  these,  we  pass  on  to  times  of  Divine  fulfil- 
ment. 'The  fnlness  of  the  time  came'  (t6  rX^pufta 
rou  ja>ivov),  Gal  41  And  our  Lord's  own  message 
is  summed  up  in  Mk  l":  'The  time  is  fulfilled 
TTtn-XTjpwTat  6  Kaip6i)  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at 
hand  ;  repent  ye  and  believe  in  the  gospel.'  (Pro- 
bably secondary  in  comparison  with  Mt  417,  '  Re- 
pent ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand' ; 
.v;*t  thoroughly  significant  of  Biblical  and  primitive 
(hnstiim  beliefs,  cf.  Is  61=,  Lk  4»).  The  idea  is, 
mat  (.(Hi  has  fixed  a  time,  '  His  own  good  time,'  as 
fin-»?Iu\SrP^rase  ruus-  <Is  that  a  misquotation  of  Is 
oo    .  KV  '  in  its  time' ;  AV  [same  sense  ;  archaic 


English]  'in  his  time').  The  number  seventy  (70 
years  of  exile,  Jer  25"  [2910],  cf.  Dn  9a-M)  was 
specially  important  for  this  conception  of  a  fixed 
period  Divinely  appointed.  Yet  we  have  signs  that 
the  'time'  or  its  'fulness'  is  not,  for  the  Bible 
writers,  mechanically  predetermined.  The  eschat- 
ological  discourse  (Mt  24w  =  Mk  1&»)  tells  us  that 
the  time  of  trouble,  at  the  world's  end,  shall  he  cut 
short  out  of  mercy  to  God's  people.  [Lk.  omits,  and 
inserts  a  reference  to  '  times  of  the  Gentiles '  which 
must  be  'fulfilled,'  21s4.]  And  it  is  possible  that 
another  popular  religious  phrase— the  '  hastening ' 
of  God's  kingdom— may  have  Biblical  warrant. 
It  appears  at  Is  60"  [quoted  above].  But  when  (as 
Marti  advises)  we  refer  back  to  Is  519,  we  find  that 
the  word  '  hasten '  was  introduced  originally  to 
express  the  temper  of  a  sneerer — '  Let  God  hurry 
up,  if  He  is  really  going  to  act  [and  not  simply 
talk].'  So  that  'hasten,'  when  used  at  6022,  may 
have  come  to  mean  no  more  than  '  fulfil.'  Cf.  also 
Hab  2'  and  2  P  319.  Still,  when  the  fulness  of  a 
Divinely  appointed  time  is  spoken  of,  all  these 
qualifications  drop  out  of  sight.  In  some  sense  a 
period  of  time  is  Divinely  ordained  ;  and  efflux  of 
time  brings  the  day  when  God  acts.  Fulfilment  of 
time  is  not  indeed  identical  with  fulfilment  of  God's 
promise  [or  threat].  The  first  is  a  condition  of 
the  second.  In  regard  to  the  first,  at  least,  the 
quantitative  sense  of  '  fulfil '  is  maintained  in  clear 
consciousness.  ('My  time  is  not  yet  fulfilled,'  .In 
78= '  mine  hour  is  not  yet  come,'  2*). 

2.  Fulfilment  of  joy  {irXtjpdu).  Here  again  there 
is  an  ambiguity.  When  St.  Paul  says  (Ph  2") 
'  Fulfil  ye  my  joy,'  what  does  he  mean?  Is  it  (1) 
'  Complete  my  happiness ;  unless  I  hear  of  your 
being  thoroughly  at  one,  I  cannot  be  perfectly 
happy'?  or  (2)  does  he  mean,  'I  have  sacrificed 
many  ordinary  sources  of  happiness ;  give  me  this 
my  chosen  joy'?  Authorities  seem  to  prefer  the 
first;  perhaps,  'complete  the  joy  I  already  have 
in  you.5  That  is,  'fulfilment'  of  '  joy '  is  taken  as  a 
quantitative  and  continuous  idea.  Elsewhere  the 
phrase  is  peculiarly  Johannine  (Jn  330  15"  1624 1713, 
with  1  Jn  l4, 2  Jn1-).  The  Baptist,  e.g.  (2F>),  has  his 
joy  in  full.  He  has  all  the  joy  he  can  expect.  Yet 
there  is  more  than  this  in  the  words.  He  hns 
full  joy — '  rejoiceth  greatly.'  In  the  Johannine 
passages  the  two  thoughts  seem  included  :  the  joy 
(Christ's  joy,  e.g.)  is  given  ;  and  what  is  given  is  a 
full  joy.  So  prominent  is  the  latter  thought— the 
more  quantitative— that  one  is  tempted  to  regard 
AV  '  full '  as  a  better  rendering,  in  regard  to  joy, 
than  the  more  literal  '  fulfilled '  of  KV. 

3.  Fulfilment  of  prophecy  or  of  Scripture  or  of 
Christ's  words  (usually  vKqpba,  Mt  l5"  and  very 
often  ;  Mk  1528  [doubtful  text]  ;  Lk  1*  Jii  1238 
and  elsewhere.  In  Christ's  words,  Mt  26r*-K  [a 
'  doublet *]  =  Mk  W°  [Lk  22s3  has  not  the  word]; 
Lk  431  21-  24",  cf.  S31  '  his  decease ' ;  2124  '  times  of 
the  Gentiles'  ;  22]C  the  Passover  'fulfilled  in  the 
kingdom  of  God' ;  Jn  1318  15-5  and  elsewhere.  But 
reXetdw,  Jn  1928.  There  is  perhaps  a  slight  difference 
in  meaning— not  the  word  of  Scripture  verified,  but 
the  terrible  thinqs  spoken  of  in  Scripture  mane 
actual— when  we'have  rcXta  at  Lk  1831 22s7.  Pmely 
in  the  sense  of  'fulfilment,'  perhaps,  at  Jn  19  ■  ^ 
avvreXduj  occurs  Mk  134  ;  the  noun  <ntrr4\eta  \rov 
alZvos  'end  of  the  world,'  RVm  'consummation 
of  the  age']  in  Mt.'s  ||,  243,  and  also  at  13^-*2fr°- 
[He  S26,  (rvvriKem  tQv  alwvwv  '  end  of  the  ages,  K  V  ; 
marg.  'consummation'].  reAeiiw  [AV  ' finish,  RV 
'accomplish']  is  used  in  the  Johannine  discourses 
of  Christ's  work  [tpyer,  43i  174]  or  works  [5*,  «; 
again  1030]).  As  far  as  the  words  rendered  mini 
are  concerned,  they  are  used  in  the  same  sense 
throughout ;  whether  the  fulfilment  is  of  the  pnsj 
(the  OT)  in  the  present  (Christ*,  or  of  the  present 
(Christ's  words)  in  the  (eschatological)  future.    Ana 
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several  Greek  words  are  fairly  represented  by  the 
same  English  meaning.  Moreover,  for  a  full  index 
of  the  Scripture  teaching  we  should  need  to  in- 
clude passages  like  Lk  24-5--7,  where  no  word  '  fulfil' 
occurs.  (But  we  have  it  in  Lk  2444).  This  holds 
especially  of  the  fulfilment  of  Christ's  own  words. 
It  is  true,  the  word  as  well  as  the  thought  occurs  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  (18s- M),  hut  in  the  Synoptics 
the  phrasing  is  different.  The  nearest  approach  is 
Mk  133"  I!,  '  until  all  [these]  things  be  accomplished 
(7&ijr<u} — a  difficult  passage,  discussed  below  (under 
'Fulfilment  of  law').  We  must  lay  down,  in 
general,  that  the  NT  thinks  of  fullilnient  as  oc- 
curring in  detailed  mechanical  correspondence  with 
the  letter  of  prediction.  God  has  said  so-and-so, 
therefore  it  must  happen  exactly  as  was  s:rid.  In 
Jn  19-8  it  is  difficult  to  lake  any  other  view  of  the 
Evangelist's  meaning  than  that  Jesus  exclaimed 
*I  thirst,' because  the  Passion  psalms  had  spoken 
of  the  cruel  thirst  of  the  Sufferer.  We  must  not, 
of  course,  exaggerate  the  simplicity  of  the  Bible 
writers.  A  few  verses  earlier,  where  Jn  18!l  inter- 
prets Jesus'  protection  of  His  disciples,  at  the 
moment  of  His  own  arrest,  as  the  fulfilment  of 
the  word  which  He  spake,  '  Of  those  whom  thou 
hast  given  me  I  lost  not  one,'  the  Evangelist  knows 
perfectly,  and  trusts  his  readers  to  remember,  that 
the  true  sense  of  Christ's  words  belongs  to  a  differ- 
ent region.  In  that  one  instance,  at  least,  he  is 
consciously  accommodating,  as  we  might  do  in 
quoting  aline  of  Shakspeare.  And  there  is  more. 
The  Evangelist  discerns  in  Christ's  care  for  the 
disciples  a  type  of  the  supreme  spiritual  transac- 
tion. Even  outwardly,  Christ  saves  others,  while  not 
saving  but  sacrificing  Himself.  Still,  in  general, 
the  letter  of  the  XT  takes  the  letter  of  the  OT  as 
a  magic  book,  foreshowing  what  must  happen  to 
Christ.  Deeper  views  are  no  doubt  latent  in  the 
NT,  but  they  are  nowhere  formulated  by  it.  They 
do  not  rise  to  the  surface  of  consciousness  in  Evan- 
gelist or  Apostle. 

4.  Fulfilment  of  law  [and  prophets?].  [Fulfilment 
generally  ?]  The  interpretation  here  raises  very 
difficult  questions,  hardly  to  be  settled  without 
some  critical  surgery.  First  let  us  take  what  is 
simple  ;  to  '  fulfil '  the  Law  is  to  obey  it— TeXti*-— at 
Ko  2",  Ja  28;  or  w\vpovy.  Gal  ft"  lio  13s- 1U.  (On 
these  last,  see  below).  Unambiguous,  too,  is  'to 
fulfil  all  righteousness'  {TrX-qpwffai,  Alt  315) ;  and  the 
saying  may  well  be  historical,  though  unsupported 
in  the  parallels.  It  fits  the  circumstances  (see 
present  writers  paper  on  '  Dawn  of  Messianic  Con- 
sciousness' in  Expos.  Times,  1005,  p.  215),  if  per- 
haps tinged  in  expression  with  the  Evangelist's 
phraseology.  But  what  of  Mt  517  ('Think  not  that 
I  came  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets  :  I  came 
not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil '— w\v(w<rat )  ?  (« )  Much  has 
been  written  on  this  subject  since  the  present  writer 
discussed  the  passage  in  Christ  and  th>;  Jewish  Law, 
1886.  Even  more  decidedly  than  then,  he  must 
insist  that  if  v. Ia— and  especially  if  v. 19— is  a  genuine 
part  of  Christ's  discourse,  we  are  shut  up  to  under- 
stand 'fulfil'  in  the  sense  of  'ohev'  <-<>  Cremer's 
Lexicon,  bracketing  517  with  3,s).  Hut  I'')  the.  case 
for  omitting  v.18— with  its  Pharisaic  aspect,  its  at 
least  seemingly  exaggerated  canonization  of  the 
whole  letter  of  the  Pentateuch —is  being  very 
strongly  pressed  to-day  (e.g.  Votaw,  art.  'Sermon  on 
the  Mount' in  Hastings'  Dli,  Ext.  Vol  ).  If  v.18[some 
would  say  vv.18- 1V]  be  a  gloss  [or  belong  properly  to 
a  different  context  in  a,  somewhat  different  form], 
we  may  render  'not  to  destroy  but  to  perfect  the 
law,'— raising  it  to  its  ideal  height  of  purity,  and 
carrying  it  to  its  ideal  depth  of  inwardness.  This 
view  probably  holds  the  field  at  present.  It  goes 
well  with  vv.21,  etc.,  where  our  Lord,  in  a  series 
'  of  brilliant  paradoxes,  sweeps  away  the  mere 
letter  of  the  OT  [?  or  the  legal  glosses  added  to  it 


by  scribes  and  Pharisees '  (v.*)].  But  there  are 
difficulties.  It  is  'hard*  to  think  that  our  Lord 
ever  exercised  the  supposed  conscious  detailed  in- 
tellectual criticism  of  the  OT  as  such  (so  the  late 
A.  B.  Davidson,  in  conversation  with  the  present 
writer  s  informant).  And  would  He  have  called 
His  paradoxes  a  'perfected'  law?  They  are  at 
least  as  like  a  '  destruction '  of  the  regime  of  law  ' 
Moreover,  we  have  the  reference  to  the  '  prophets  ' 
(c)  When  'fulfil'  is  predicated  of  'prophecy'  the 
sense  is  well  known;  the  'prophets'  become  the 
predominant  partner  in  such  a  juxtaposition  as  '  to 
fulfil  law  and  prophet** ;  and  we  have  to  think  of 
the  OT  s  moral  lawgiving  as  a  sort  of  type,  ful- 
filled, when  the  word  of  the  prophets  is  fulfilled,  in 
Christ's  person.  [Christ  and  the  Jewish  Law  tried 
in  a  particular  way  to  carry  through  this  meaning 
of  '  fulfil'].  'Law  and  prophets'  repeatedly  on  ur 
together  in  Christ's  words,  esp.  in  Ml.  (also  at  71- 
22*  ll13  =  Lk  1610,  cf.  Lk  24").  We  c.nn  hardly 
doubt  that  our  Lord  Himself  used  the  expression; 
and  it  is  probable,  too,  that  He  used  it  as  a  general 
designation  for  the  OT.  Still,  it  is  conceivable  that 
flu:  ErangcUst  has  brought  in  the  phrase  here.  A 
further  measure  of  critical  surgery  would  then  dis- 
miss  (c),  and  leave  the  field  so  far  to  {a}  and  {/)). 
But  {d)  we  might  raise  a  new  possibility,  either  by 
exegesis,  or  if  necessary  by  a  minor  form  of  critical 
excision.  We  might  take  Mt  517b  either  as  spoken 
here  in  pure  abstraction — '  I  am  not  a  destroyer 
but  a  fulfiller' — or  as  originally  a  separate  logion 
worked  into  this  context  by  the  Evangelist. 

In  view  of  these  rival  interpretations  one  might 
turn  for  help  to  the  Epistles.  For,  especially  on 
ethical  points,  the  teaching  of  Christ  visibly  moulds 
St.  Paul's  inculcation  again  and  again.  And  in 
this  way  we  might  learn  how  the  earliest  Church 
understood  its  Lord's  words.  Gal  &*  and  Ko  13M"1U 
[see  above],  while  their  use  of  irXyjpow  suggests  Mt 
517,  refer  in  substance  rather  to  Mt22;,5W  [Mark's  ||, 
(123')  omits  the  very  element  which  lives  in  the 
Epistles — love  to  God  and  man  not  only  the  chief 
duty  but  the  whole  of  duty.  In  this  case  the 
Epistles  decidedly  support  Mt.'s  tradition.  In 
Luke  (1027)  we  have  an  unwarranted  suggestion 
that  the  scribes  had  already  woven  together  Dt  65 
with  Lv  1918.  Thus  Luke's  tradition  here  seems 
still  less  exact.  On  Christ's  originality  in  this 
matter,  comp.  Montefiore  in  Hibbcrt  Journal,  Apr. 
1905],  Commentators  seem  to  take  Gal  514— 'all 
the  law  is  fulfilled  (xXjj/joCtcu)  in  one  word,  Thou 
sbalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself— as  parallel 
not  to  Ro  135  ('all  the  law  is  summed  up--dea*-e- 
QaKatovTai— in  Thou  slialt  love  thy  neighbour,'  etc. ), 
but  rather  tow.8-10,  'LoveTren-XiJpwKe— is  the  irXijpw/ia 
of  the  law.'  St.  Paul  then  takes  fulfil  =obey,  as 
in  (a),  above.  But  does  St.  Paul's  language  really 
support  (a)?  Is  there  not  something  more  than 
obeying  law  in  the  Pauline  thought  of  '  fulfilment1 
(KoS4)'?  The  requirement—  8i*.-atu/*a— of  the  Law  is 
fulfilled  in  those  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but 
after  the  spirit.  The  utmost  we  can  say  is  that 
ttXtj/nIw,  in  the  sense  of  '  fulfil,'  had  been  given  such 
currency  in  the  (.reek  version  of  our  Lord's  words 
that  St.  Paul  instinctively  weaves  it  in  when  he  is 
quoting  another  passage.  Thus,  after  all,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Epistles  as  to  the  original  meaning  of 
Mt  517  is  neutral,  or  at  any  rate  not  decisive. 

Summon/.—  In  Mt  517,  then,  Christ  claims  either 
(a)  to  render  a  perfect  obedience  to  law,  or  (1)  to 
perfect  the  moral  lawgiving  of  the  OT,  or  (<■)  to 
fulfil  absolutely  the  ideals  of  the  OT  generally,  or 
(d)  to  be  in  general  a  fulfiller  rather  than  a  de- 
stroyer.  (a)  is  not  without  evidence  in  its  support. 
(A)  is  perhaps  most  generally  popular,  (r)  we  are  in- 
clined to  regard  as  due  to  the  mistaken  intrusion 
in  Mt  517  of  ['law]  and  prophets, '— words  doubtless 
used  by  Christ  (of  the  OT  as  a  whole?)  in  other 
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connexions.  \a)  was  on  me  w  uu™  ™»rt~.  v~  —  - 
above  discussion-if  necessary,  at  the  cost  of  regard- 
in"-  v  17b  as  by  rights  an  independent  logion.  ( VVe 
have  not  discussed  the  extravagant  suggestion  that 
there  was  no  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  Christ  s 
ministry  at  all). 

Mt  5i«.  We  have  quoted  with  sympathy  a  suggestion  that 
this  verse  outfit  to  be  struck  out  of  the  context  of  Mt  6.  But 
there  iVno  wound  for  denying  that  it  represents  one  of  the 
nrinea f  of  Jesus.  VVe  have  Luke's  II,  16'? ;  and,  besides  that, 
affie  Synoptics  have  a  sinular  phrase  in  the  <•*»"££££ 
chanter.  There  they  coincide  almost  to  a  word—  This  genera 
tionshall  not  pass  away  till  all  [these]  things  be  accomphshed 
[y.«r.<].  Heal  en  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words 
shall  not  pass  away'  (Mt  WW-M  =Mk  ltf**  =  Lk  21^"). 
This  (as  h£s  often  been  pointed  out)  must  surely  be  an 
alternative  version  of  the  logion  Mt  6i».  According  to  Mt  5, 
Christ  spoke  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  Law;  according  to 
Mt  24,  of  the  assured  truth  of  His  own  words.  We  must 
note  the  presence  of  3  corresponding  clauses  in  each  of  tne 
two  passages:  heaven  and  earth  passing  away  — all  things 
being  accomplished— a  Divine  word  not  '  passing  away.  In 
Mt  513  the  first  two  elements  jar  against  each  other,  ine 
same  sentence  contains  two  limits— two  clauses  each  beginning 
u,;  i..  In  that  respect  24*>-35  shows  to  better  advantage, 
and  can  advance  the  stronger  claim  to  rank  as  the  original. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  verses  in  ch.  24  are  themselves 
exceedingly  difficult.  It  is  no  mere  blind  conservatism  which 
hesitates" to  believe  that  our  Lord  pledged  His  supernatural 
knowledge  for  the  conclusion  of  the  world'3  story  within 
a  generation.  The  words,  as  we  have  them,  mean  that  and 
nothing  else ;  and  it  is  surely  incredible  that  Jesus  should  have 
so  erred.  We  do  not  deny  that  He  may  have  expected  the  end 
shortly ;  there  is  at  least  a  strong  NT  tradition,  direct  and  in- 
direct', that  He  did.  We  do  say  that  He  could  not  stake  every- 
thing, with  the  very  greatest  emphasis,  upon— a  date !  which 
besides  was  a  mistaken  date.  B.  W.  Bacon's  solution  is  attrac- 
tive—that the  original  logion  referred  to  the  word  of  God,  but 
not  specifically  either  to  the  OT  law  or  to  the  Master's  own 
words,  though  different  lines  of  tradition  insisted  on  one  or  the 
other  identification. 

5.  'Fulfilment'  in  general. — Some  individual 
passages,  (a)  Lk  ll  speaks  of  the  things  'fulfilled' 
among  us  {ireTr\ripo<f>op7ifi£v<iii> ;  pevf.  particip.  from  a 
derivative  of  ir\-npju,  or  at  least  of  irXiJpijs).  The  con- 
nexion with  v.4 — 'the  certainty  of  those  things 
wherein,'  etc. — makes  AV's  rendering  tempting  ; 
'things  .  .  most  surely  believed.'  But  authority 
favours  the  rendering  'fulliUed.'  Not,  however, 
in  the  sense  of  '  Divinely  fulfilled.'  In  these,  the 
most  classical  verses  from  St.  Luke's  pen,  we  must 
look  rather  to  classical  models ;  and  we  should 
probably  take  '  fulfilled '  as  meaning  '  fully  accom- 
plished. So  Holtzmann  ;  or  Adeney — '  Luke  will 
record  complete  transactions,  a  finished  story.' 
Probably,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  to  be  made  of 
this  passage,  (b)  In  Lk  22s7  we  read  (RV),  'This 
which  is  written  must  be  fulfilled  (reXeo-B^vai)  in  me, 
And  he  was  reckoned  with  transgressors  ;  for  that 
which  concerneth  me  hath  fulfilment'  (ri\os  ?x£l)- 
Here  there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  Holtz- 
mann is  respectful  to  the  passage — a  '  valuable 
separate  tradition  of  Luke's,' — but  doubts  whether 
the  individual  verse  is  a  genuine  saying  of  the  Lord's. 
And  he  takes  it  as  meaning  merely  that  death,  or 
the  end,  is  hurrying  near ;  on  the  analogy  of  Mk 
3^— Satan  if  divided  against  himself  '  hath  an  end.' 
On  the  other  hand,  Adeney,  like  the  Revisers  (ap- 
parently), thinks  that  Divine  fulfilment  is  pointed 
to  here.  It  is  an  interesting  possibility.  We  can 
hardly  say  more,  (c)  If  the  suggestion  ottered 
above— {d)— regarding  Mt5l7b  should  be  adopted— 
if  that  were  originally  a  separate  logion,  or  if,  at 
any  rate,  it  was  spoken  quite  in  general— then  the 
central  Gospel  passage  on  'fulfilment'  gives  us  a 
general  point  of  view,  in  the  Master's  own  words. 

Any  of  these  individual  passages,  if  such  an  in- 
terpretation as  we  have  discussed  is  warrantable, 
centres  round  the  idea  of  the  fulfilment  of  pro- 
phecy ;  though  Mt  5irb  would  mean  something 
I)  oader  or  something  profounder  than  what  the 
letter  of  the  NT  generally  attains  to.  It  will  be 
interesting  if  we  can  regard  sucli  broader  and  pro- 
tounder  teaching    as    coming    directly  from    our 


Different  senses  of  'fulfilment '  reviewed  again. 
These  do  not  to  any  great  extent  correspond  to 
different  Greek  words.  To  fulfil  joy  is  ir\i^6w 
(usually  in  the  passive),  to  complete  joy,  but  (some- 
times at  least,  we  thought)  to  give  joy  in  its  ful- 
ness. To  fulfil  time  {again  usually  a  passive)  is 
also  ttXtjoow,  but  might  be  the  kindred  viftv\6.vaL, 
which  is  used  even  in  NT  in  the  less  theological  ap- 
plications. The  appointed  time — whatever  author- 
ity enacted  it — is  novrfull.  To  fulfil  Scripture — or 
prophets'  words,  etc. — is  indifferently  TrXyp&u  (or 
cognates,  possibly  once  irt/AirXdvcu,  Lk  21s3  v.l.;  and 
possibly,  but  not  probably,  once  trX-npofpopiw,  Lk  l1 ; 
see  above,  5),  or  reXiia  (or  cognate  reXetow ;  once 
tAos  ^x€iV) !  nor  should  we  forget  ytvopat  in  con- 
struction. To  fulfil  lato  in  the  Epistles  is  re\iu  or 
TrXijpbw.  In  the  Gospels  we  have  irX-nphu  in  kindred 
applications — once,  'to  fulfil  righteousness';  and 
once,  in  the  great  passage,  as  we  were  inclined  to 
think,  in  a  purely  general  sense,  'to  fulfil.1  But 
see  above,  4.  Cf.  further  in  Epistles  irXypotpoptu, 
'to  fulfil  one's  ministry,'  2  Ti  45 ;  'fully  to  pro- 
claim the  message,'  t6  Kfyvypa,  2  Ti  4". 

Can  we  unify  these  leading  senses?  Probably 
not ;  probably  not  any  two.  They  are,  of  course, 
connected,  especially  the  first  three.  It  is  God  who 
gives  joy  in  fulness,  God  who  ordains  times,  God 
who  keeps  His  promise.  At  H  is  own  time  His  keep- 
ing of  promise  fills  His  people  with  joy.  Nay  more ; 
the  fourth  sense  is  also  near  of  kin.  Christ,  the 
fulfiller  of  all  promises,  is  also,  on  any  view  of 
particular  passages,  the  supreme  pattern  of  obedi- 
ence, and  the  author  of  new  obedience  in  others. 
But  the  word  '  fulfil '  probably  does  not  occur  on  the 
same  ground  in  any  two  of  the  senses  discriminated 
above.  There  is,  in  some  cases,  an  idea  of  fulness 
as  against  half  fulness  (of  time,  or  of  joy ;  two 
different  fulnesses,  therefore).  In  others  (prophecy, 
or  law)  there  is  a  mere  idea  of  correspondence- 
fulness  against  emptiness,  so  to  speak — the  act 
answering  to  the  word  (but  answering  it  in  two 
different  ways). 

Fulfilment:  modem  theological  study '.  Thecentral 
subject  is  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  (It  has  also  the 
most  passages).  Modern  study  of  '  Prophecy  and 
Fulfilment'— title  of  a  book  by  von  Hofmann— 
brings  out  a  truth  which  (unless  possibly  adum- 
brated in  our  Lord's  words,  Mt  5l7b)  is  nowhere 
formulated  in  Scripture.  Fulfilment  is  not  only 
like  what  prediction  expected,  but  is  also  in  some 
ways  different,  because  the  prophets'  partial  wisdom 
was  not  adequate  to  the  fttll  splendour  of  the  ful- 
filment. Christ,  in  so  far  as  He  differs  from  the 
Messianic  portrait  of  the  OT,  is  not  lesser  bnt 
greater  spiritually ;  He  necessarily  differs.  It  is 
true,  some  elements  of  the  fulfilment  are  trans- 
ferred to  Christian  eschatology.  As  yet  they  are 
unfinished  things.  But  if  the  First  Advent  dif- 
fered (for  the  better)  from  the  letter  of  expectation, 
we  may  infer  that  there  are  symbolical  or  meta- 
phorical elements  in  the  prophetic  pictures  of  the 
Second  Advent  and  eschatology.  All  this,  while 
not  formulated  in  the  NT,  is  learned  by  believing 
study  of  the  phenomena  of  Scripture,  and  is  our  age  s 
proper  contribution  to  the  conception  of  fulfilment. 
The  main  lines  of  expectation  fulfilled  in  Christ  are 
perhaps  three  :  (I)  The  hope  of  the  Messianic  King 
(Is  9  is  the  great  passage)— most  important,  not  be- 
cause of  its  intrinsic  spiritual  depth  (in  that  respect 
it  did  not  stand  very  high),  but  from  what  we  may 
call  its  dogmatic  sharpness,  and  its  emphasis  in  tne 
NT  age.  It  lent  the  Christian  Church  its .  hr* 
creed-viz.  that  'Jesus  is  Christ.'  It  was  fulfil  ed 
only  through  the  transference  of  Christ  s  WfllJ 
from  temporal  to  exalted,  or  from  present  to  future 
conditions.  (2)  There  is  the  hope  of  God  s  o«n 
coming  to  His  people  in  person,  Is  4U  —  ft™ 
throughout  Is  40-55.      This  pointed  strongly  v. 
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Christ's  Godhead.  (3)  There  is  the  type  or  ideal  of 
the  Suffering  Servant,  included  in  Is  40-55  (also  in 
Ps  22  and  others)  chiefly  at  Is  52ia-53'-.  This  teach- 
ing furnished  Christian  theology  with  its  deepest 
elements.  We  can  also  now  explain  what  amount 
of  truth  is  conveyed  by  the  idea  of  'double  fulfil- 
ments.' When  the  historical  reference  of  a  pro- 
phecy is  to  some  lesser  or  earlier  personage  than 
Christ  Jesus,  yet  if  that  person  is  important  in 
the  history  of  God's  purpose,  the  stt,nr  principle 
may  be  fulfilled  partially  in  him  which  is  (ultim- 
ately} more  perfectly  fulfilled  in  Christ.  Thus 
we  may  have  a  multiple,  a  repeated  fullilment  of 
great  principles;  yet  all  pointing  on  to  Christ ■  as 
the  grand  or  absolute  Fultiller.  We  do  not  affirm 
a  great  cryptogram,  with  designed  artful  ambiguity. 
The  prophetic  human  speaker  did  not  mean  two 
(and  Just  two)  sets  of  events.  He  meant  one  event. 
But  his  words  were  capable  of  meaning  many. 
And  something  in  his  spiritual  messages  corre- 
sponds to  Christ  more  than  to  Christ's  forerunner. 
Again,  individual  or  detailed  fulfilments  havu  their 
own  subordinate  place.  Some  indeed  may  be 
rather  a  play  of  pious  fancy  than  a  serious  argu- 
ment. The  OT  is  full  of  plays  upon  words  ;  and 
the  NT  citations  of  '  I  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt,' 
and  of  '  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene "  (Mt  2is-  '■*}, 
are  probably  of  this  sort— things  that  carried  more 
weight  in  Judaea  long  ago  than  they  can  possibly 
carry  now.  At  times  the  resemblance  to  the  OT 
is— innocently  and  unconsciously — filled  out.  The 
exact  reproduction  of  Ps  '22s,  winch  we  find  at  Mt 
•2713,  is  unknown  to  the  earlier  narrative  of  Mark. 
Where  the  matter  is  of  some  weight  {e.g.  probably 
the  birth  at  Bethlehem),  its  chief  importance  is 
that  it  emphasizes  or  advertises  the  deeper  analogies 
and  correspondences  in  virtue  of  which  Christ  ful- 
fils— and,  may  we  -ay,  transcends — the  spirit  or 
the  religion  of  the  OT ;  alike  in  Himself  and  in 
His  gospel. 

Literature.  —  See  the  Lexicons :  also  the  following  two 
articles,  and  the  Commentaries.  On  Mt  5",  etc.,  see  further 
the  present  writer's  Christ  and  the  Jewish  Late,  188C;  works  on 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (B.  W.  Bacon ;  Votaw,  in  Hastings"  DD, 
Ext.  Vol.,  and  literature  there  quoted).  On  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy,  modern  works  by  von  Hofmann,  Riehm  (Muirhead's 
tr.),  A.  B.  Davidson,  Woods  (The  Hope  of  Israel),  etc.  On  the 
escbatological  discourse,  SchwartzkopfT's  Prophecies  of  Jesus 
Christ (Eng.tr.).  pv.    MACKINTOSH. 

FDLNESS  (irK^pujfia). — The  Gr.  word  is  used  in 
the  Gospels  in  its  natural,  physical  sense  in  Mt916, 
Mk  221  6«  820.  It  has  a,  definite  theological  mean- 
ingin  Jn  l16  [the  only  place  in  the  Go-pels  where 
it  is  tr.  'fulness'].  In  the  Epistles  it  is  used: 
of  time,  to  denote  the  period  that  fills  up  a  certain 
epoch  (Eph  11U,  Gal  44 ;  see  Fulness  of  Time); 
of  persons,  the  full  number  required  to  make  up  a 
definite  figure  (Ro  II12-') :  of  measure,  to  indicate 
the  full  capacity,  the  entire  content  (1  Co  lO38- » 
Ro  1520),  also  this  may  be  said  to  be  its  meaning  in 
Ko  1310  where  love  is  spoken  of  as  the  irXiJow^a 
fa/j.ov.  The  word  has  also  a  definite  theological 
meaning  in  Col  l19  29,  Eph  Is3  3la  4'3.  The  central 
conception  of  the  word,  wherever  used,  seems  to 
he  completeness,  the  totality  of  the  things  spoken 
of,  that  which  binds  them  into  i  symmetrical 
whole.  Even  when  it  is  the  latest  addition  that  is 
indicated  as  the  irXijpw/m,  the  word  refers  back  to 
the  beginning,  and  signifies  the  completeness 
effected  by  the  addition.  Thus  in  the  passages  in 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  which  refer  to  the 
sewing  of  the  new  patch  on  the  old  garment,  it  is 
not  the  patch  that  is  the  irX-bputia.,  it  is  the  com- 
pleteness that  results  from  the  patch  ;  and,  as 
Lightfoot  correctly  points  out,  the  idea  meant  to 
be  conveyed  is  the  paradox  that  it  is  this  very 
completeness  which  makes  the  garment  incomplete. 
A  false  show  of  wholeness  is  worse  than  an  open 
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rent -an   idea  entirely  in   accordance    with   the 
method  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

1  he  theological  meaning  of  »X^/«  in  St.  John's 
Gospel  must  lie  taken  in  connexion  with  its  use  in 

H tl  ]  H  P1S.  ?f-  Gra,,tetI  the  authenticity  of 
the  Epistles  and  the  Gospel,  St.  John  must  liave 
written  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  later 
and  must  have  addressed  rirarticallv  tli  ««Z.i 
circle  as  that  which  St.  Raul  Lad  Wei  ^wr  £g 
to  the  Colossians  and  the  Ephesians.  It  is  clear 
that  St.  1  aul  is  dealing  with  the  word  in  a  techni- 
cal sense  as  a  word  which  is  familiar  to  his  oppo- 
nents, but  is  used  by  him  in  a  sense  different  from 
theirs ;  and  St.  John  h  use  of  the  term  is  exactly 
similar.  1  he  TrXWa  represented  a  leading  t  bought 
in  the  Gnostic  heresy,  of  which  we  find  the  first 
germs  referred  to  in  the  vigorous  polemic  of  St 
Paul.  Gnosticism  was  further  developed  by  Cerin- 
thus,  a  contemporary  of  St.  John,  and  reached  its 
culmination  in  the  fully  elaborated  system  of 
Valentinus.  The  problem  with  which  these  Gnostic 
heresiarchs  were  continually  wrestling  was  one 
that  is  as  old  as  human  thought— how  to  pass  from 
the  infinite  to  the  finite,  and  reconcile  absolute 
good  with  the  existence  of  evil.  The  details  of 
the  earlier  systems  with  which  the  Apostles  had  to 
deal  are  unknown  to  us,  but  in  the  speculations  of 
Valentinus,  as  preserved  in  the  writings  of  the 
early  Fathers,  especially  the  Philosophoummn  of 
Hippolytus,  we  have  a  system  in  which  philoso- 
phical conceptions  are  clothed  in  Oriental  imagery, 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  consistent  ex- 
planation of  the  mysteries  of  Creation,  Sin,  and 
Redemption. 

From  the  Absolute  Being  or  the  Abysmal  Depth,  there  issued 
twin  emanations,  having  each  a  relative  being  in  itself,  but  each 
pair,  as  they  receded  from  the  primal  source  of  existence,  had 
fainter  traces  of  the  pure  Divine  spirit.  These  emanations  are 
personifications  of  the  Divine  attributes,  and  in  their  totality 
constitute  the  realm  of  pure  spirit— the  -rki.puis.ct  of  the  Godhead. 
Opposed  to  the  ■vkv.fuu.it  is  the  xivu/j.*,  the  emptiness,  the  realm 
of  matter  and  material  things,  the  shadow-world  as  against  the 
world  of  reality.  It  is  the  philosophical  distinction  between  the 
noumenal  and  the  phenomenal,  the  realm  of  archetypal  ideas 
and  the  objects  of  sense  perception,  with  a  moral  significance 
imparted  into  it.  In  the  xhuuk,  the  thirty  JFahis  of  the 
TXvpaifAa.  have  their  material  counterpart,  presided  over  by  the 
Demiurge  or  Creator,  who  has  no  organic  relation  to  the 
spiritual  realm.  This  world  of  chaos  and  ancient  night  receives 
from  the  Tkr.pufAa.  a  spiritual  principle,  reducing  it  to  a  sem- 
blance of  order,  in  the  person  of  Sophia  Achamoth,  an  emana- 
tion from  the  Sophia  of  the  spiritual  realm.  The  higher  Sophia, 
the  latest  of  the  jEons,  and  the  furthest  removed  from  the 
Absolute,  had  been  consumed  with  a  desire  to  reach  upwards  to 
the  Primal  Glory,  and  to  emulate  the  Uncreated  by  giving  birth 
to  another  -Eon.  The  result  was  an  abortion, — a  being  spiritual 
in  essence  but  out  of  harmony  with  the  T\i,pa>,uM.,— which  was 
cast  forth  from  the  spiritual  realm  and  found  a  place  of  exile  in 
the  xivaifj.a.  Here  Sophia  Achamoth  imparted  of  her  essence  to 
the  ^ons  of  the  void,  and  thus  introduced  a  spiritual  principle 
which  was  capable  of  redemption.  To  those  who  had  in  them 
this  spiritual  essence  Christ  was  sent,  each  of  the  .Eons  contri- 
buting something  of  its  own  perfection  to  fit  Him  for  His 
errand.  The  Man  Christ  entered  into  the  man  Jesus,  and 
through  Him  effected  the  redemption  of  those  spiritual  beings 
who  were  involved  in  the  lower  realm  of  matter,  hut  who  had 
received  quickening  through  the  infusion  of  the  spiritual 
principle  into  the  xi*aif&&. 

What  degree  of  elaboration  this  fantastic  theory 
had  reached  in  the  age  of  St.  Paul,  and  still  later 
in  that  of  St.  John,  there  is  not  now  material  to 
decide;  but  there  are  distinct  traces  of  it  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  in  the  reference  to  princi- 
palities, dominions,  and  powers  (Col  lie) ;  and  we 
know  that  Cerinthus,  a  contemporary  of  St.  John, 
thought  out  the  religious  problem  on  very  similar 
lines,  and  used  the  word  plcroma  in  a  similar  sense. 
We  are  to  regard  the  use  of  the  term,  then,  by  the 
two  Apostles  as  an  assertion  of  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  pleroma  as  against  a  false  doctrine  which 
had  wide  currency.  In  the  Logos,  who  became  in- 
carnate in  Jesus  Christ,  the  whole  plrroma  of  the 
Godhead  is  contained.  Jesus  was  not  the  last  of 
the  .Eons,  created  as  an  afterthought.  He  is  the 
image  of   the    invisible  God,  the    firstborn    of    all 
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created  beings  (Col  l19).  The  long  chain  of  medi- 
ators between  God  and  man  is  relegated  to  the 
leilm  of  myth,  and  the  one  Mediator,  /iocoycj-^s, 
full  of  grace  and  truth  (Jn  l14),  through  whom 
alone  God  effects  His  purposes  in  Creation  and 
Redemption,  is  held  up  for  the  adoration  of  all 
men.  And  this  fulness  of  the  Divine,  which  is  in 
Him  through  the  closeness  of  His  contact  with 
God,  is  imparted  to  His  disciples  { Jn  11C)  and  to  the 
Churcli  which  is  His  Body,  and  which  in  its  ideality 
is  the  fulness  of  Him  who  filleth  all  in  all  (Eph  l23). 
The  Church  is  here  regarded  as  the  complement  of 
Jesus.  The  Head  and  the  Body  make  one  whole 
—the  pleroma  of  the  Godhead,  the  full  realization 
of  the  Divine  purpose  which  centres  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  man.  For  through  this  Chinch,  which  on 
earth  possesses  the  potentiality  of  the  pleroma,  by 
means  of  its  varied  ministries,  the  fulness  which  is 
in  Christ  the  Head  passes  to  the  individual,  whose 
destiny  it  is  to  attain  to  the  perfect  man,  to  the 
possession,  in  his  degree,  of  the  entire  pleroma  of 
the  Godhead. 

It  is  scarcely  sufficiently  recognized  that  the  NT 
doctrine  of  the  Church  is  a  philosophy  of  the 
Social  Organism  which  embraces  all  essential 
human  activities  (Eph  415' 18).  Our  difficulty  in 
apprehending  it  lies  mainly  in  this,  that  the 
Apostles,  seeing  the  temporal  in  the  light  of 
eternity,  are  constantly  confusing  the  boundary 
lines  which  separate  the  actual  from  the  ideal,  the 
process  from  the  consummation. 

Literature.— Lightfoot  on  Colosxians ;  Presseitsc,  Heresy  and 
Christian  Doctrine;  Neander,  Church  Hii'uri/;  Ilippolytus, 
Philosophoumena  ;  see  also  Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  Fbroma,'  with 
Literature  there  quoted.  \^  MlLLER. 

FULNESS  OF  THE  TIME  {t6  wX-f/pufia  tov  xp^ov), 
—An  expression  used  by  Sfc.  Paul  (Gal  44)  to  mark 
the  opportuneness  of  the  coming  of  Christ  into  the 
world,  and  the  ripeness  of  the  age  for  the  great 
religious  revolution  He  was  to  effect.  It  empha- 
sizes the  unique  significance  of  the  period  as  the 
culmination  of  a  long  course  of  events,  by  which 
the  way  had  been  providentially  prepared  for 
Christ's  appearance,  and  His  introduction  of  a 
purer  type  of  religion.  The  evidences  of  such  a 
providential  preparation  are  indeed  remarkable. 
Along  different  lines  of  historical  development  a 
situation  had  been  created  at  the  very  centre  of 
the  world's  life,  that  was  singularly  favourable  to 
the  planting  and  spread  of  a  loftier  faith.  The 
main  factors  usually  recognized  as  contributing  to 
this  result  were:  (1)  the  peculiar  condition  which 
the  Jewish  people  had  reached  ;  (2)  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  Greek  language,  culture,  and  commercial 
activity;  and  (3)  the  unifying  influence  "of  Rome. 

1.  The  prrtthar  condition  of  ths  Jawiih  people.  — 
Centuries  of  chequered  discipline  had  fixed  in  the 
Jewish  mind  the  belief  in  one  true  and  perfectly 
righteous  G„d  and  subsequently  to  the  return 
from  the  Exile  there  had  been  no  relapse  into 
idolatry.  Latterly,  indeed,  through  the  influence 
of  the  scribes  and  Pharisess,  legalism  and  formality 
had  crept  in,  and  the  external ization  of  religion 
had  been  carried  far :  yet  in  many  classes  of  society 
there  was  a  wistful  straining  after  inner  purity  and 
a  more  living  fellowship  with  God  ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  soulless  bondage  of  ceremonial  observances, 
!^YVa?  ?u  amount  of  deep  and  reverent  piety 
rM7l  t'11e  nation's  heart  sounder  than  might 
K?nt?n  thei  f1!,1^0?'  At  a11  events>  nowhere 
t  on  of  r  !  TV''1'1  d!d  ,there  exist  so  vivid  a  *»n«P- 

andl-J  ?mne  '?,ineSS  or  so  hiSh  a  recognized 
we"ethiP  moraht/;  "owhere  else,  therefore, 
a  new  ,niri?,miinyde,VO!lt  minds  ready  to  receive 
fnrnUh  ^""ft*1  delation,  or  so  well   fitted   to 

ThS  'r*  and  aP°stles  for  its  propagation 

Then  there  was  the  revival  of  the  Messianic 


hope,  which,  kept  alive  by  the  pressure  of  repeated 
misfortunes,  had,  under  the  tightening  grip  of 
Roman  domination,  sprung  up  with  passionate 
intensity.  The  political  situation  was  galling,  and 
the  Jewish  people,  pining  to  be  free  from  the 
foreign  yoke,  consoled  themselves  with  the  thougiit 
of  a  glorious  future.  It  was  a  time  of  high-struii" 
unrest  and  expectancy ;  yet  although  the  prospect 
of  political  emancipation  was  to  a  large  extent 
entertained,  there  were  multitudes  of  earnest  souls 
yearning  for  a  higher  form  of  deliverance,  the 
dawn  ot  a  reign  of  righteousness  and  peace,  in  the 
benefits  of  which  not  Israel  only,  but  the  whole 
world,  should  share. 

Outside  Palestine,  again,  the  influence  of  Jewish 
religious  ideas  had  been  widely  extended  by  means 
of  the  Dispersion.  Conscious  of  being  raised  above 
the  manifold  forms  of  heathen  superstition  around 
them,  the  colonies  of  Jews  settled  in  the  trading 
cities  of  foreign  lands  felt  themselves  impelled 'to 
aspire  after  a  certain  elevation  of  life ;  while  the 
loftier  moral  teaching  they  maintained  in -their 
synagogues  attracted  considerable  numbers  of  pro- 
selytes from  paganism.  Thus  the  conception  of 
the  Divine  unity  and  righteousness  was  being 
spread  over  a  large  section  of  the  heathen  world. 
So  far,  therefore,  both  at  home  and  abroad  the 
Jewish  people  had  fulfilled  their  mission  in  the 
moral  and  religious  preparation  of  the  world  for 
the  entrance  of  Christianity. 

2.  The  dissemination  of  the  Greek  language, 
culture,  and  commercial  activity.  —  Ever  since 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Greek 
tongue  had  attained  supremacy  among  the  civilized 
nations,  and  had  become  the  current  medium  for 
the  exchange  of  thought.  Even  the  OT  had  to  be 
rendered  into  Greek,  in  the  translation  known  as 
the  Septuagint.  Moreover,  Greek  learning,  litera- 
ture, and  speculation  exercised  a  pervasive  influ- 
ence far  and  near.  A  significant  indication  of  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  rise  among  the  Jews  of  the 
Dispersion  of  a  school  of  thinkers  who  had  im- 
bibed the  Greek  culture,  and  who,  quickened  by 
the  intellectual  alertness  of  the  Greek  mind,  were 
drawn  to  take  part  in  the  literary  productivity  of 
the  age.  The  aim  of  this  Gneco-Jewish  school 
was  to  make  the  purer  religious  faith  and  know- 
ledge of  Israel  accessible  to  the  world.  With  its 
chief  seat  at  Alexandria,  its  leading  representa- 
tives, such  as  Aristobulus  and  Philo,  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  Mosaic  law,  correctly  understood, 
contained  all  that  the  best  Greek  philosophers  had 
taught.  Thus  was  brought  about  a  mutual  action 
and  reaction  of  Jewish  and  Greek  ideas,  and  a 
soil  was  being  made  ready  for  a.  more  elevated 
spiritual  teaching,  based  on  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head and  the  eternal  obligation  of  righteousness. 

At  the  same  time  the  commercial  enterprise 
of  the  Greeks  was  rapidly  overcoming  national 
exclusiveness,  and  producing  a  freer  intercourse 
between  men  of  different  races.  They  were  the 
cosmopolitans  of  the  period— inquisitive,  open- 
minded,  eager  to  enter  into  all  vivid  interests; 
and  in  the  great  trading  cities  in  Asia  Minor  and 
along  the  Mediterranean  shore  they  fostered  the 
spirit  of  toleration  and  helped  to  secure  full  scope 
for  the  advocacy  of  all  forms  of  belief. 

But  while  thus  simulating  intellectual  receptive- 
ness  everywhere,  the  most  important  contribution 
of  the  Greeks  in  the  preparation  for  Christianity 
was  the  universal  prevalence  they  gained  for  their 
rich  and  expressive  language,  inasmuch  as  by  this 
they  supplied  a  common  vehicle  of  intercourse, 
calculated  to  be  of  immense  advantage  in  the 
announcement  and  promulgation  of  the  Christian 
Evangel.  . 

3.  The  unifying  influence  of  Rome.—  That  the 
entire   known   world   was  then   embraced  within 
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Rome's  imperial  sway  was  a  momentous  factor  in 
the  situation  which  had  been  reached.  As  the 
barriers  of  language  had  been  demolished  tliroiHi 
tlie  influence  of  the  Greeks,  so  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Romans  the  barriers  of  nationality 
had  been  broken  down.  The  whole  world  was 
but  one  country ;  and  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Atlantic  there  was  settled  government,  order,  and 
the  rule  of  law  under  one  sovereign  sceptre!  In 
the  lull  of  national  strifes  which  had  thus  come— 
the  pax  AWima— merchant  and  traveller  moved 
safely  from  land  to  land,  and  by  the  splendid 
system  of  roads  for  which  the  Koman  Empire  was 
famed,  the  lines  of  communication  were  opened  in 
all  directions.  In  this  way  Koine  had  performed 
its  distinctive  part  by  bringing  about  a  political  con- 
dition of  the  world  hitherto  unexampled  in  historv 

Thus  the  three  great  races  of  antiquity  had  con- 
tributed their  share  towards  the  fullilinent  of  a 
manifestly  providential  design,  and  the  period  hail 
now  arrived  when  their  several  lines  of  historical 
development  converged  to  a  meeting-point,  pro- 
ducing a  combination  of  circumstances  which 
rendered  issues  of  vast  moment  possible.  As  it 
has  been  aptly  put,  '  the  City  of  God  is  built  at 
the  confluence  of  three  civilizations'  (Conyheare 
and  Howson's  St.  Pan/,  i.  2). 

It  is  worthy  of  note  also  that  the  little  country 
of  Palestine,  where  the  Founder  of  Christianity 
was  to  appear,  lay  at  the  very  centre  of  the  then 
known  world ;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  through 
the  provision  of  a  common  language  and  free  means 
of  movement  and  intercourse  the  avenues  of  access 
were  opened  to  every  land,  it  becomes  clear  that 
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the  most  signal  facilities  were  afforded  for  the  dis 

SKE  &£"* that  w"  *"•«■«'  £  " 

In  addition  to  this,  account  has  to  he  taken  of 
he  decay  of  the  old  pagan  religiont  and  the 
simultaneous  influx  of  Oriental  ideas.     There  was 

%nTFrlfK""l^[  ?«  0f  raras  "«1  also  of  X 
gious  beliefs,  with  the  result  that  men's  mind, 
were  unsettled,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  was  a  "k 
ened  among  those  who  had  grown  dissatisfied  with 
the  popular  heathen  cults 
Manifestly  the  age  was  ripe  for  a  new  revelation 

soul  ,  and  in  the  situation  created  by  the  course  of 
Jewish  Creek  and  Roman  history,  the  way  for  it 
had  at  length  been  prepared.  Then  Jesus  Christ 
appeared.  The  '  fulness  of  the  time  '  had  come  for 
the  advent  of  the  promised  Saviour  with  His 
Gospel  of  life  and  grace  for  the  regeneration  of 
mankind. 

.'■"SSnS'  ""!■  fIm"  (E"B-  tr.),  vol..  v.  and 
H  /p  S  ?  \  IhmaoJ  Jr„„  (Ene.  tr.  1886),  i.  ;  Schurer, 
i!  V,','  ;  Pre«"Sn»«.  lMi,,i„„,  (,,•/„„  t'/,m(  (1802);  Cony- 

beare  and  llo.vson.  St.  Paul  (lux),  i.  4-u  ;  Lux Muntli,  129-178  • 
Mershemi,  L\Kand  fi.o,  i.  3-11)8  ;  Farrar,  St.  Paul,  i.  115 S.  •' 
l.watkin,  art.  Roman  Empire  '  in  Hastings'  DB :  Wemle  Be- 
gmmwjs  of  Christianity  (Eny.  tr.  1903),  i.  1-36. 

_„„„„„  G.  M'Hakdy. 

FUNERAL — See  Burial,  and  Tomb. 

FURLONG. — See  Wkkhits  and  Measures. 

FURNACE  OF  FIRE See  Fire,  p.  595". 

FUTURE See  Eschatology. 
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GABBATHA  {TappaBa)  occurs  only  in  Jn  19la,  as 
the  '  Hebrew '  or,  more  correctly,  Aramaic  equi-  ; 
valent  of  A(0j<tt/juitos.  For  the  etymology  of  the 
word  see  E.  Nestle  in  Hastings'  DB  ii.  74  f.,  with 
the  literature  there  cited.  The  word  is  apparently 
connected  with  a  root  3DJ,  of  which  the  funda- 
mental idea  is  that  of  something  curved  or  convex. 
Hence  it  cannot  be  taken  as  identical  in  meaning  ! 
with  XiddffrpwTos,  which  implies  a  level  tesselated  i 
surface.  A  surface  of  that  kind  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill,  or  with  a  rounded  porch  or  an  open  cupola 
over  it,  beneath  which  might  permanently  stand, 
or  be  placed  occasionally,  the  py/ia  or  '  judgment- 
seat,  would  best  meet  the  conditions  of  the  case. 
Such  a  spot  might  well  be  known  amongst  one 
class  of  the  people  (the  Romans  and  their  asso- 
ciates) as  the  Pavement,  and  amongst  another  as 
Gabbatha.  The  latter  name  lias  not  yet  been 
found  elsewhere  than  in  the  NT.  Fur  the  attempts 
to  identify  the  locality,  and  for  the  usages  involved 
m  the  reference,  see  Pavement. 

R.  W.  Moss. 
GABRIEL  is  mentioned  in  Lk  1  as  appearing  to 
Aacharias  to  announce  the  future  pregnancy  of 
Wisabeth  and  the  birth  of  John,  and  to  Mary  with 
a  similar  announcement  of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  To 
iacharias  he  declares  that  he  is  wont  to  stand  in 
the  presence  of  God,  and  that  he  is  sent  by  Him 
on  the  mission  stated.  When  he  is  asked  for  a 
8l£n>  he  is  competent  to  impose  the  severe  sign  of 
dumbness  until  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction 
that  has  been  made.  The  Gospel  mention  of 
babnel,  then,  is  as  a  messenger  of  the  signal 
M™uroi  God,  at  least  in  connexion  with  the 
i  and  His  forerunner.  j 


He  has  a  somewhat  similar  function  in  the  only  OT  passage  in 
which  he  is  mentioned,  Dn  8-10.  l>aniel  was  perplexed  at  the 
strange  vision  which  he  had  seen.  Pondering  over  it,  he  sees 
one  'standing  before  him  like  the  appearance  of  a  man,'  and  a 
voice  is  heard  bidding  Gabriel,  for  it  is  he,  explain  the  vision. 
Daniel  falls  in  a  faint  as  the  messenger  approaches,  and  Gabriel 
lifts  him  up  and  explains  the  mysterious  vision.  Again  he 
appears  to  the  prophet  under  similar  circumstances,  and  is  now 
culled  'the  man'  Gabriel.  Still  again  Daniel  has  a  similar  ex- 
perience (It)-1""'-).  The  details  are  identical  or  in  harmony-  with  the 
account  in  previous  chapters,  but  the  name  of  the  messenger  is 
not  given.  It  is,  however,  generally  assumed  that  the  author  had 
Gabriel  in  mind.  He  asserts  that  he  is  a  prince  who  presides 
over  the  interests  of  Israel,  as  other  supernatural  beings  preside 
over  other  nations. 

Gabriel  belongs  to  the  creations  of  the  imagina- 
tion oi  the  Jews  in  post-exilic  times.  When  God 
had  to  them  become  universal  and  correspondingly 
great  and  glorious,  but  without  parallel  spiritual- 
lzation  of  His  attributes,  He  was  thought  to  re- 
quire agents  whom  He  might  send  as  messengers, 
'angels'  to  transmit  His  messages.  These  angels 
were  at  first  nameless,  later  they  received  names. 
Gabriel  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  them — 
one  of  four,  of  seven,  of  seventy,  according  to 
different  enumerations  in  Jewish  writings.  See 
Jcivish  Encyc.  s.v.  O.  H.  Gates. 

GADARA,  GADARENES.— In  the  AV  in  Mk  5' 

and  Lk  S26  Jesus  is  said  to  have  come  into  the 
'country  of  the  Gadarenes.'  In  the  KV  this  is 
corrected  to  'Gerasenes.'  On  the  other  hand,  the 
AV  in  Mt  S28  has  '  country  of  the  Gergesenes,' 
while  the  RV  has  'Gadarenes.'  These  are  the 
only  passages — all  referring  to  the  cure  of  the 
demoniac  and  the  destruction  of  the  herd  of  swine 
— where  Gadara  is  mentioned  in  Scripture.  How 
the  reading  raSaprivQp  crept  in,  or,  if  original,  what 
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exactly  it  meant,  we  may  not  be  able  to  explain 
satisfactorily,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  —  the 
miracle, cannot  have  taken  place  at  the  city  01 
Gadara,  the  modern  Umir.  Keis.  For  that  town 
stands  on  a  high  plateau  on  the  further  side  of  the 
wide  and  extremely  steep  gorge  of  the  Hieromax 
river,  and  is  about  a  3  hours'  ride  distant  from 
the  Lake.  As  Thomson  says  {LB  u.  p  354),  It 
the  miracle  was  performed  at  Gadara,  then  tne 
swine  must  have  run  down  the  mountain  tor 
an  hour,  forded  the  deep  Jarmuk  (Hieromax), 
ascended  its  northern  bank,  and  raced  across  the 
level  plain  several  miles  before  they  could  reach 
the  nearest  margin  of  the  lake— a  feat  which  no 
herd  of  swine  would  be  likely  to  achieve  even 
though  they  were  "  possessed." '  In  short,  no  one 
who  has  seen  the  position  of  Gadara  would  ever 
dream  of  locating  the  miracle  there.  See  GERA- 
SENES.  J-  SOUTAE. 

GAIN.— The  word  '  gain '  occurs  ten  times  in  the 
AV  of  the  Gospels,  and  on  every  occasion  in  one  of 
the  sayings  of  our  Lord.  These  passages  fall  into 
three  groups  :  (1)  The  parallel  records  of  a  saying 
repeated  by  all  the  Synoptists  (Mt  162B,  Lk  9s5, 
Mk  83t)  ;  (2)  the  parables  of  the  Talents  and  the 
Pounds  (Mt25"-»22,  Lk  l!)"-  ■«• ]8) ;  (3)  the  single 
record  of  the  saying  in  Mt  IS".  It  is  (with  the 
exception  of  St.  Luke's  use  of  Siairpxyfj-arevotiai, 
Trpoircpy&toiiai,  and  woUw  in  the  parable  of  the 
Pounds)  always  a  translation  of  Kepoaivoi.  This 
verb  and  its  cognate  substantive  KtpSos  are  used 
elsewhere  in  the  NT  by  St.  Paul  (1  Co  9"-  ">•  »■ 22, 
l'h  1"  3'-»,  Tit  1"),  St.  Peter  (1  P  3'),  and  St. 
Luke  (Ac  2721,  a  peculiar  use,  but  not  without 
classical  parallels). 

1.  Mt  16s'  (II ;  cf.  Ph  3'  and  l!l)  contrasts  gain 
and  loss  as  they  touch  the  direct  personal  relation 
of  the  soul  to  God.  A  man  may  count  the  world 
a  tiling  to  be  gained,  and  give  his  soul  as  the  price 
of  it ;  or,  with  the  wiser  Apostle,  may  reckon 
communion  with  Christ  a  gain  worth  the  sacrifice 
of  everything  else  j  or,  rising  to  the  vision  of  the 
great  beatitude,  may  look  for  the  supreme  gain, 
something  better  even  than  living  here  in  Christ, 
to  the  life  beyond  the  grave.  This  is  the  mystic's 
conception  of  religion — '  I  and  God  are  alone  in 
the  world.'  All  gain  apart  from  union  with  the 
Divine  is  really  loss  ;  and  loss,  or  what  seems  loss, 
incurred  in  achieving  that  union  is  gain.  '  Qui 
invenit  Jesum,'  says  Thomas  a  Kempis,  'invenit 
thesaurum  bonum ;  immo  bonum,  super  omne 
bonuni.'  The  thought  finds  its  simplest  and  at 
the  same  time  its  fullest  expression  in  the  parables 
of  the  Hidden  Treasure  and  the  Pearl  of  Great 
Price,  whose  finder  sells  '  with  joy '  all  that  he  has, 
to  buy  what  he  has  discovered. 

2.  the  parables  of  the  Talents  and  the  Pounds 
express  the  gain  to  character  which  conies  of 
faithful  use  of  powers  and  abilities.  The  thought 
is  of  the  realization  of  the  possibilities  that  are  in 
man  and  the  subsequent  fitness  for  higher  work. 
Here  the  gain  depends  less  on  sacrifice  than  on 
diligence  and  faithfulness.  This  is  a  common  con- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  the  Christian  religion. 
In  it  life  is  not  a  period  of  aspiration  for  an 
unutterable  beatitude,  hut  a  time  of  training,  in 
expectation  of  the  gain  of  the  Master's  praise  and 
ultimate  ability  to  do  more  and  greater  work  for 
Him. 

mm-'  Mt  'i8'5'  w*tn  wnicn  mnst  be  connected  1  Co 
9  ■,  speaks  of  the  gain  of  winning  other  souls  for 
Christ.  Here  there  is  the  need  of  sacrifice,  the 
sacrifice  of  pride,  of  social  and  racial  prejudice  ; 
and  there  is  also  the  need  of  faithfulness  and 
miigen.  e.  This  is  the  missionary's  conception  of 
Christianity.  We  find  it  in  St.  Paul  and  in  all 
t.iose  after  him  who  have  felt  the  necessity  laid  on 


them,  '  Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel.'  The 
joy  of  this  gain  is  anticipated  in  Bn  123  (cf.  Ja 
5lM*20).  Its  greatness  is  most  fully  known  when 
we  realize  that  we  share  it  with  God  Himself  and 
His  angels  (Lk  15s-  ■• 2!"-). 

In  all  three  classes  of  passages  the  language  is 
that  of  the  market-place  where  men  get  gain  by 
bargaining  or  labouring ;  but  it  is  immensely 
sublimated  and  purified  of  all  selfishness  and  greed. 

Literature. — Augustine,  Confessions  ;  Francis  de  Sales,  The 
Spirit ;  Thomas  a  Kempis,  The  Imitation  of  Christ ;  Theolojjia 
Germanica  (tr.  by  S.  Winkworth) ;  Jeremy  Taylor,  Holy  Living ; 
Goulburn,  Thoufjhtson  Personal  Iteligion;  H.J.Coleridge,  S.  J., 
Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Francis  Xavier :  E.  Southey,  Life  of 
John  Wesley ;  Lives  of  eminent  modern  missionaries. 

J.  O.  HANNAY. 
GALILEAN  (ra\iXa?os). — Twice  Jesus  is  men- 
tioned as  a  Galilean  :  once  by  a  maid-servant  (Mt 
2669) ;  once  when  Pilate  was  anxious  to  transfer  the 
trial  of  Jesus  from  his  own  to  Herod's  court  (Lk  236). 
It  was  during  the  trial  of  Jesus  also  that  Peter 
was  recognized  as  a  Galiliean  by  the  bystanders 
(Mt  26",  Mk  14'°,  Lk  225» ;  see  Galilee,  §  7).  In 
Jn  4**  we  read  that  Galileans,  who  had  been  at 
Jerusalem  and  had  seen  the  works  of  Jesus  there, 
received  Him  on  that  account  in  their  own  land. 
In  Lk  131  we  are  told  of  Pilate's  (evidently  recent) 
punishment  of  some  Galilajans,  whom  he  had  slain 
even  while  they  were  sacrificing.  This  event  can- 
not be  identified  with  any  revolt  mentioned  in 
history.  Some  suppose  Barabbas  to  have  been 
arrested  in  connexion  therewith  ;  some  would  asso- 
ciate it  with  the  revolt  of  Judas  of  Galilee  (Jos. 
BJ  II.  viii.  1),  but  this  took  place,  according  to 
Ac  537,  more  than  twenty  years  before.  Probably 
it  refers  to  some  small  outbreak,  severely  punished 
by  Pilate  as  usual  (cf.  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Gaium,  37). 

For  characteristics  of  Galikeans  see  Galilee, 
§  7,  'People.'  G.  W.  Thatcher. 

GALILEE.  —1.  Name.—  The  English  form  of  the 
name  'Galilee'  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  ^'Sj 
{Galil),  Aram.  nS'Sj  (Galila  or  GHlla),  through  Gr. 
raXtXala  and  Lat.  Galiltza.  The  Heb.  word  denotes 
simply  a  '  circuit '  or  '  district ',  and  in  Is  91  Galilee 
is  called  'Galilee  (RVm  'the  district')  of  the 
nations,'  and  in  1  Mae  51S  Ta\i\tua  a*\otpv\av 
('  Galilee  of  the  strangers').  In  other  passages  of 
the  OT  it  is  simply  called  '  the  district. 

2.  History.— -When  the  Hebrew  invasion  of  Pales- 
tine took  place,  the  main  part  of  Galilee  was 
allotted  to  Zebulun,  Asher,  and  Naphtali.  Accord- 
ing to  Jg  l3""33,  Zebulun  was  not  altogether  success- 
ful in  driving  out  the  inhabitants  of  their  portion, 
while  Asher  and  Naphtali  had  to  be  content  to 
settle  as  best  they  could  among  the  inhabitants, 
'  for  they  did  not  drive  them  out.'  These  inhabit- 
ants  seem  to  have  been  Amorites  and  Hivites  from 
the  Lebanon.  An  account  of  one  (or  two)  of  the 
battles  fought  in  this  country  is  found  in  Jg,4"8; 
In  the  days  of  the  Monarchy,  Galilee  always  sunerea 
in  the  Syrian  wars.  It  was  ravaged  by  Ben-hadaa 
(1  K  15»),  probably  won  back  by  Ahab  taKen 
again  by  the  Aramieans  under  Hazae*  |2  K.  Li 
1322),  and  recovered  by  Jeroboam  II.  It  was  also 
on  the  high-road  of  the  Assyrian  invasion,  ana 
was  won  for  Assyria  by  Tiglath- pileser  III.  m .  *} 
(2  K  15M),  many  of  its  inhabitants  being  carried 
into  captivity.  From  this  time  up  to  the  end  oi 
the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  the  population  was  heathen,  witn 
a  small  number  of  Jewish  settlers,  who  «««*« 
themselves  to  Jerusalem  after  the  return  from  tne 
Exile.  About  the  year  164,  Simon  the  bro™1"1 
Judas  Maccabit-us  pursued  the  Syrians  to  "ore 
mais,  and  on  his  way  back  brought  the  Gahla;an 
Jews  and  their  property  to  Judsea  (1  f^a.  ,„ 
Some  60  years  later  the  whole  state  of  affairs  n 
Galilee  was  changed.  According  to  Strabo.  o 
the  authority  of  Timagenes  (Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  w.  ■>'• 
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Aristobulus  (B.C.  104-103)  conquered  much  of  Gali- 
lee, and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  be  circumcised 
and  live  according  to  Jewish  laws.  This  work  had 
probably  been  already  begun  by  John  Hyrcanus 
{B.C.  135-105).  Herod  at  his  death  bequeathed 
Galilee  to  Herod  Antipas,  who  succeeded  after 
much  opposition  in  having  his  legacy  confirmed  at 
Rome. 

3.  Extent, — The  amount  of  territory  covered  by 
the  name  'Galilee'  varied  in  different' times.  Ori- 
ginally it  comprised  the  hilly  and  mountainous 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  or 
the  smaller  plain  of  el-Huttauf.  The  boundaries 
were  probably  not  well  delined,  but  on  tiie  north  it 
included  Kedesh  (Jos2072P-).  It  was  later  spoken 
of  in  two  divisions — Upper  and  Lower  Galilee  (cf. 
Jth  l8,  1  Slat-  1249),  and  in  the  Mislma  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  these  corresponding  to  the  natural 
divisions  ot  plain,  hill-country,  and  mountain. 

The  boundaries  of  Galilee  at  the  time  of  Christ 
are  thus  given  by  Josephus  : 

'Now  Phcenice  and  Syria  surround  the  two  Galilees,  which 
are  called  Upper  and  Lower  Galilee.  They  are  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  the  borders  of  the  territory  belonging  to  Ptolemais,  and 
by  Carmel,  which  mountain  of  old  belonged  to  the  Galilajans, 
but  now  to  the  Tyrians  ;  and  next  it  is  Uaba  (Jebdta"),  which 
is  called  "the  city  of  horsemen,"  because  those  horsemen  that 
were  dismissed  by  Herod  the  king  dwelt  therein  ;  they  are 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  Samaria  and  Scythopolis,  as  far  as  the 
streams  of  the  Jordan ;  on  the  E.  by  Hippenc  (the  district  of 
Hippos,  Susiyeh)  and  Gadaris  (the  district  of  Gadara,  Umm 
Has),  and  also  by  Gaulanitis  (Jaiilan)  and  the  borders  of  the 
kingdom  of  Agrippa  ;  and  their  N.  parts  are  bounded  by  Tyre, 
and  the  country  of  the  Tyrians.  As  for  what  is  called  Lower 
Galilee,  it  extends  in  length  from  Tiberias  to  Chabulon  (Kabul), 
and  Ptolemais  is  its  neighbour  on  the  coast ;  and  its  breadth  is 
from  the  village  called  Xaloth  (Iksal),  which  lies  in  the  great 
plain,  to  Bersabe,  from  which  beginning  the  breadth  of  Upper 
,,  Galilee  is  also  taken  to  the  village  Baca,  which  divides  the  land 
of  the  Tyrians  from  Galilee ;  iu  length  is  also  from  Meloth 
(Meircn)' to  Thella  (probably  Tell  Thala),  a  village  near  the 
Jordan'  (BJ  in.  iii-  1). 

4.  Geography.— The  southernmost  division  of 
Galilee  was  Esdraelon  (G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  p.  379). 
It  consists  of  (1)  the  triangular  plain  about  200 
feet  above  sea-level,  29  miles  long  from  the  foot  of 
Carmel  to  Jenin,  15  from  Jenin  to  Tabor,  and  15 
from  Tabor  to  the  foot  of  Carmel ;  (2)  the  valley  of 
Jezreel  (Xnhr  Jalud),  running  down  for  12  miles 
from  Jezreel  to  Bethshean,  some  400  feet  below  sea- 
level.  The  Plain  of  Esdraelon  is  watered  by  the 
Kishon  flowing  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  but,  as  the 
edges  are  somewhat  higher  than  the  centre,  it  is 
often  marshy.  It  played  a  great  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  Palestine  (cf.  HGHL  p.  391  if.),  but  has 
no  mention  in  the  story  of  the  Gospels. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  middle  division  of  Galilee, 
known  as  Lower  Galilee,  contains  nearly  all  the 
important  sites  of  the  Gospel  record.  Nazareth, 
Capernaum,  Shunem,  Nain,  Cana,  etc.,  are  within 
its  borders.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  I  lain 
of  Ptolemais,  on  the  S.  by  the  Plains  cf  Esdraelon 
and  Jezreel,  on  the  E.  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (though 
sometimes  a  part  of  the  country  east  of  the  sea 
was  considered  Galilaean),  and  on  the  N.  by  a  line 
passing  from  the  N.  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
through  Ramah  to  the  coast.  It  consists  of  tour 
chains  of  hills  running  east  and  west,  intercepted 
by  valleys  and  plains.  The  hills  reach  a  height  of 
about  1200  feet.  The  southern  chain  consists  ot 
the  Nazareth  hills,  with  Mt.  Tabor;  the  next 
range  contains  the  Knrn  Hattin  of  Crusading 
fame;  the  third,  the  city  of  Jotapata;  while  the 
fourth  consists  of  the  southern  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Upper  Galilee.  The  central  plain  otel- 
Bnttauf  is  about  500  feet  above  sea-level,  while 
the  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  nearly  ,  00  feet 
below  sea-level.  The  whole  country  is  well  watered 
by  streams  flowing  east  or  west,  and  was  extremely 
fertile.  The  grass  of  the  plains  was  green,  and 
*  The  identifications  in  brackets  are  those  of  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson 
in  Shilleto's  translation  of  Josephus. 


evergreen  oaks  grew  on  the  bills.  The  corn- 
helds  gave  a  plenteous  harvest,  and  pomegranates 
abounded. 

Upper  Galilee  ranged  from  the  N.  boundary  of 
Lower  Galilee  to  the  Tyrian  boundary,  which 
seems  to  have  been  at  the  time  of  Christ  just 
south  of  I^edesh,  \\  hich  according  to  Josephus  was 
a  Tyrian  fortress  on  the  borders  of  Galilee  (Ant, 
Xiii.  v.  (J ;  lij  ii.  xviii.  1,  iv.  ii.  3).  It  is  a  land 
of  mountains,  where  the  hills  run  from  2000  to 
4000  feet  in  height.  It  too  was  a  fertile  land,  with 
thick  womls,  syraniorus,  olives,  vines,  and  green 
pastures  by  its  waturs. 

5.  Kund.s.—  Juda-a  was  on  the  road  to  nowhere  ; 
Galilee  is  covered  with  roads  to  everywhere'  (G. 
A.  Smith,  HGHL  p.  425).  Roads  in  the  East 
even  now  arc  often  mere  tracks,  scarcely  recogniz- 
able by  the  Western.  They  are  repaired  for  great 
occasions,  and  soon  allowed  to  fall  again  into  their 
natural  condition.  Remains  of  pavements,  how- 
ever, show  that  at  the  time  of  Christ  the  Roman 
genius  for  road-making  had  been  at  work  in  the 
district  of  Galilee.  Especially  was  this  the  case 
on  the  great  high-road,  the  'Way  of  the  Sea,'  as 
it  was  called  in  the  Middle  Ages  (from  an  inter- 
pretation of  Is  91},  which  crossed  the  middle  of 
Lower  Galilee.  The  eastern  termini  of  the  main 
roads  were  the  two  bridges  which  crossed  the 
Jordan.  These  were  (1)  the  bridge  about  half-way 
between  Merom  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  now  called 
the  '  Bridge  of  Jacob's  Daughters.'  To  this  came 
the  road  from  Damascus  and  the  intervening 
country.  Westward  from  the  river  the  road  ran 
by  Safed  and  Ramah  to  Ptolemais.  From  this  a, 
branch  struck  oft'  a  few  miles  west  of  the  river, 
passed  by  Arbela  (Irbid),  and  rejoined  the  high- 
road near  Ramah.  Another 'branch  went -south- 
wards to  the  west  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  at 
Khan  Minych,  and  proceeded  to  Bethshean,  where 
it  joined  the  road  from  (2)  the  bridge  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  now  called  the  Jisr  el- 
Mvjilmia.  Over  this  bridge  came  the  traffic  from 
Arabia  and  Gilead.  From  it  one  road  passed 
through  Bethshean,  the  Valley  of  Jezreel,  and  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelon,  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  so  on  to  Egypt ;  another  by  Cana  and 
Sepphoris  to  Ptolemais.  The  main  road  from  the 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  highlands  went 
by  the  Wady  cl-Hnmmiim  past  Arbela,  then  be- 
tween Tabor  and  the  Nazareth  hills  to  Esdraelun. 
Along  these  and  many  other  roads  flowed  a  cease- 
less stream  of  traffic,  and  the  fulness  of  their  life 
is  reflected  in  the  parables  of  Christ  (cf.  Enryr. 
Bibl.iv.  5191;  HGHL  p.  430  f.). 

6.  Government.—  Galilee  was  a  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire  ;  that  is,  in  the  days  of  Christ  it  was  under 
the  emperors  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Roman 
o-arrisons  were  in  towns  all  round  the  country. 
Roman  influence  was  felt  everywhere.  But  the 
mass  of  the  people  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Roman  Empire  directly.  The  direct  govern- 
ment of  the  land  was  in  the  hands  of  Hero, 
Antipas,  to  whom,  with  the  title  of  '  tetrarr h,  it 
was  assigned  by  Augustus  after  the  death  of 
Herod.  Antipas  was  17  years  old  at  hw  accession 
to  power,  and  established  his  capital  at  Sepphoris. 
About  the  year  22,  however,  he  built  a  new  city  on 
the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  named  it  Tiberias 
in  honour  of  the  emperor,  and  made  it  his  capital. 
This  city  was  governed  after  the  Greek  model  by 
a  council  of  600,  with  an  Archon  and  other  officers 
In  these  two  cities  was  centred  the  duet  legal 
administration  of  affairs' in  Galilee  during  the  life 
of  Christ  But  in  Galilee,  as  elsewhere,  the  cliier 
details  of  life  were  regulated  by  the  Jews  own 
relitrious  laws  rather  than  by  ordinary  civil  enact- 
ments The  chief  authority  was  the  Sanhedrm 
(see  Saxhedkin)  at  Jerusalem,  to  which  appeals 
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could  be  made  wlien  local  doctors  differed.  The 
ehief  local  difficulties  were  usually  satisfied  by  the 
decisions  of  local  councils  (cf.  Mt  10"),  probably 
associated  more  or  less  closely  with  the  local  syna- 
co'mes  (see  SYNAGOGUE). 

7.  People.—  Galilee    was   a   populous    country. 
'  The  cities  lie  very  thick,   and  the  very  many 
villages  are  everywhere  so  populous  from  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil,  that  the  very  least  of  them  con- 
tains more  than  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants    (Jos. 
BJ  Hi.  iii.  2).     In   another   place  Josephus  says 
there  were  210  cities  and  villages  in  Galilee  {Lite, 
45)    and   that  many  of   these  had   strong  wails. 
From  each  of  these  to  the  others  must  have  been  a 
network  of  tracks  and  roads   in  addition  to  the 
main  roads  (see  above),  and  the  land  was  a  scene 
of  constant  activity.     The  bracing  air  of  the  lulls 
and  the  activity  of  everyday  life  formed  a  people  of 
energy  and  vigour.     '  The  Galilseans  are  inured  to 
war  from  their  infancy,  and  have  been  always  very 
numerous ;  nor  lias  their  country  ever  been  destitute 
of  men  of  courage'  (Jos.  BJm.  iii-  2).     Regarded 
with  a  certain  amount  of  patronizing  contempt  by 
the  pure-blooded  and  more   strictly  theologically- 
minded  Jews  of  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood, 
they  still  had  the  religious  zeal  of  country-folk. 
This  zeal  was  quickened  by  their  pilgrimages  to 
Jerusalem,  which  made  a  greater  impression  on 
their  active  minds  than  on  those  who  were  more 
familiar  with  the  life  of  the  Holy  City.     At  any 
apparent  insult  to  their  religion  they  were  ready 
to  break  out  in  revolt.     Before,  during,  and  after 
the  life  of  Jesus,  Galiliean  leaders  arose  and  flew 
t;>  arms  in   the  vain  attempt  to  secure  religious 
autonomy.     Yet  they  differed  in  many  respects 
from  their  Judsean  brothers.     The  very  technical 
terms  of  the  market  and  the  details  of  their  religi- 
ous customs  varied  from   those  of  the  South  (cf. 
Schiirer,  HJP  II.  i.  4).     Their  pronunciation  of 
the  Aramaic  language  had  peculiarities  of  its  own 
( Mt  26"),  one  of  these  bein»  the  confusion  of  the 
guttural  sounds.     Besides,    however,   the  natural 
bodily  vigour  and  mental  freshness  of  these  high- 
landers,   the   most   important   difference   between 
them  and  the  people  of  Judsea  lay  in  the  different 
attitude  in  daily  life  towards  the  larger  world  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  Hellenistic  influence.     Know- 
ledge of,  at  any  rate  spoken,  Greek  was  to  them 
a  necessity  of  business,  and  no  attempt  could  be 
made,  as  in  Jerusalem,  to  avoid  the  study  of  it  (cf. 
Moulton,  Prolegomena  to  Gram,  of  NT  Greek,  1906, 
p.  8).      Many  must  have  been,  like   Matthew,  in 
Government  employ.     All  were  brought  into  daily 
contact  with  Greek  and  Roman  modes  of  life  and 
thought.    It  was  to  this  people  of  larger  experience 
of  life  and  broader  ways  of  thinking  that  Jesus 
appealed  in  the  greater  part  of  His  earthly  ministry, 
and  fiom  it  that  He  chose  the  men  who  were  first 
to  make  His  message  known  to  the  world.     See 
also  art.  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Litkr ATI-re.— Artt.  'Galilee'  in  Hastings'  DB,  and  'Galilaa' 
in  PltE-i ;  Neubauer,  Gmg.  du  Talmud ;  Guerin,  Galitee ; 
Merrill,  Galilee  in  the  Time  of  CAmt ;  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL, 

chs.  Xx,  xxi.  G  w.  Thatcher. 

QkLL{xoMj,fd).— 

In  LXX  xoki,  represents  (1)  t?MT  (Dt  3232,  ps  6921) ;  and  (2) 
Tiiyj  wormwood  (Pr  M,  La  315).  t?N"i  and  nijih  are  sometimes 
combined,  e.g.  Dt  2918  niySl  (?*n.  LXX  i>  X"^  **'<  ™P;«.,  Vulg. 


and  a  variety  of  drugs— frankincense,  laudanum, 
inyrrh,  resin,  saffron,  mastieh.*  Thus  '  wine  mixed 
with  gall '  and  '  myrrhed  wine'  are  equivalent 
phrases,  signifying  generally  medicated  wine  (cf. 
Swete,  St.  Mark,  ad  loc).  Mt  2T34  and  Ac  S-3 
are  the  only  places  in  the  NT  where  x°M  occurs. 
David  Smith. 
GAMES. — In  the  Gospels  there  are  none  of  the 
analogies  from  athletic  contests  which  are  fre- 
quently drawn  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles.  This 
variety  in  the  range  of  illustration  is  traced  with- 
out difficulty  to  the  different  interests  of  the 
readers  or  hearers.  The  Hebrews,  unlike  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  gave  little  attention  to 
<*anies.  The  climate  of  their  land  may  help  to 
account  for  this,  but  the  chief  reason  must  be 
found  in  their  view  of  life,  which  made  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  look  upon  games  with  the  eye  of 
the  Greek.  Where  the  Greek  had  his  Isthmian 
games,  the  Hebrew  had  his  Passover,  or  other 
solemn  festival.  The  introduction  of  a  gymnasium 
by  Jason  (2  Mac  47"1!l)  was  accounted  an  act  of 
disloyalty  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and  a  sur- 
render to  Hellenic  influences.  He  was  accused  of 
neglecting  the  altar  for  the  palrestra.  Herod  is 
said  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xv.  viii.  1)  to  have  insti- 
tuted solemn  games  in  honour  of  Caesar  ;  but  such 
practices  never  won  the  approval  of  the  Rabbis, 
or  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Jesus  preached  to 
a  people  who  knew  little  of  the  games  of  the 
Greeks,  and  who  had  been  taught  to  hate  what 
they  knew.  But  in  Galilee  the  children  played 
their  immemorial  games : 

'  A  wedding  or  a  festival, 
A  mourning  or  a  funeral. 


n  Immortality). 


fel  et  amaritvdinem  ;  La  S1*  PX 
Vulg.  absynthii et  fellis. 


!  n.;aS,  LXX  *,xpim  w2  Z#M, 


It  thus  appears  that  xo\ij  was  used  of  any  bitter 
drug,  and  there  is  therefore  no  discrepancy  be- 
tween Mt  2T34  ohov  [8£os  is  a  copyist's  assimilation 
to  Ps  69J1]Mci-a  xo\t}s  pefuy (tivw,  and  Mk  lo3*  fapvp- 
vianivov  olvov.  The  potion  administered  to  the  cru- 
ctattus  (see  CRUCIFIXION)  was   composed  of  wine 


As  if  his  whole  vocation 
V,"ere  endless  imitation.' 
(Wordsworth,  Ode  < 
From  such  play  Jesus  drew  a  description  of  the 
generation  which  had  listened  to  John  the  Baptist 
and  Himself  (Mt  11",  Lk  732).  Two  groups  are 
playing  in  the  market-place  ;  the  musicians  are 
divided  from  the  others.  They  pipe,  but  the 
children  will  not  play  ;  they  suggest  '  funerals, 
but  their  comrades  sulkily  refuse  to  join.  The 
parable  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  fickleness,  sulki- 
ness,  and  self-will  of  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  read  into  the  parable  a  con- 
demnation of  those  who  should  have  outgrown 
childish  things  but  are  still  playing  at  life.  The 
'  musicians '  have  been  likened  by  some  to  Jesus 
and  John  the  Baptist,  by  others  to  the  people  (see 
a  discussion  by  Stalker  in  Expositor,  4th  series, 
vol.  vii.  p.  29).  , 

The  soldiers  probably  played  with  dice  when 
they  cast  lots  for  the  garments  of  Jesus  (Mt  li  ) ; 
and  they  may  have  been  playing  a  game  when 
they  said  to  Jesus,  '  Prophesy  unto  us,  thou 
Christ ;  who  is  he  that  struck  thee?'  (26").         . 

Jesus  did  not  deal  with  the  problems  which  arise 
in  modern  society  from  the  growing  importance  oi 
games  in  the  scheme  of  life.  As  far  as  we  know, 
He  did  not  discuss  the  Rabbinical  attitude  to  the 
Hellenic  games  ;  nor  do  the  Apostolic  writers  hint 
of  dangers  to  Christian  converts  from  the  contests. 
The  ethical  questions  must  be  decided  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  interpretation  of  life  in  the  Gospels, 
and  especially  to  the  estimate  given  by  Jesus  oi 
the  true  relations  between  body  and  spirit,  it  w 
clear  that  to  Him  the  body  was  not  an  .end  in 
itself  (Mt  1028),  but  must  become  the  docile  ser- 
vant of  the  soul  (188),  even  at  the  cost  of  severe 
discipline.  Games  will  be  approved  where  tney 
give  bodily  effectiveness,  that  it  may  be  we 
'earthly  support'  of  the  endurance  of  the  spun. 
They  will  be  condemned  if  they  lead  to  a  neglect 
!  of  the  serious  interests  of  life  (6s3),  or  of  the  duty 
l  *  Cf.  Wetstein  on  Mk  1523. 
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owed  to  others.  The  Christian  ideal  of  a  life 
temperate  and  just  does  not  include  a,  lite  whose 
first  interest  is  amusement,  or  one  in  which  '  dis- 
traction '  is  necessary  to  prevent  ennui  (see  Domer, 
Christian  Ethics,  Eng.  tr.  p.  458). 

Literature.— Hastings'  Dli,  art.  •Caiiiis1;  Schiirer,  HJP, 
Index,  s.  'Games';  MxponUor,  i.  v.  |ls"7|  'Jf>7. 

EuWAItli    SHILLITO. 

GARDEN  (ktjttos).—  In  its  most  precise  applica- 
tion the  term  refers  to  a  level  piece  of  ground 
enclosed  hy  a,  wall  or  hedge,  in  which  plants, 
shrubs,  and  trees  are  cultivated  by  irrigation.  Its 
area,  ranging  from  a  small  vegetable  plot  beside 
the  house  to  the  dimensions  of  a  farm,  is  limited 
only  by  the  supply  of  water.  While  not  exclud- 
ing the  idea  ot  garden  familiar  in  the  West,  its 
meaning  in  general  is  often  nearer  to  that  of  our 
nursery-garden  and  orrhard.  In  the  irrigated 
garden,  vines,  tig,  walnut,  pomegranate,  lemon, 
and  other  trees  are  grown  tor  the  sake  of  orna- 
ment, shade,  and  fruit.  In  the  Gospels  mention  is 
made  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin  (Alt  23-')  as  the 
cheap  and  common  garden  produce  that  occupied 
the  laboured  scrupulosity  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  to  the  neglect  of  more  important 
matters. 

The  fact  of  its  being  artificially  and  continually 
watered,  distinguishes  the  garden  proper  from  the 
ordinary  grain  held,  the  vineyard,  and  the  planta- 
tion of  olive  or  lig  trees.  The  necessity,  however, 
of  having  a  protecting  wall  for  fruit  trees  gives 
also  to  such  an  enclosure  in  a  more  general  sense 
the  name  and  character  of  a  garden.  These  may 
be  resorted  to  and  passed  through  without  objec- 
tion except  during  summer  and  autumn,  when  the 
fruit  is  ripening.  Such  may  have  been  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane,  to  which  Christ  retired  with  His 
disciples  (Jn  IS1- 2).  In  the  garden  containing  the 
tomb  in  which  Christ's  body  was  laid,  Mary's 
expectation  of  meeting  with  the  gardener  or  care- 
taker (Jn  2015)  at  the  time  of  Easter  would  rather 
point  to  the  more  careful  cultivation  of  the  irri- 
gated garden. 

To  the  Oriental  the  garden  is  a  place  of  retire- 
ment and  rest.  Its  sound  of  falling  or  running 
water  is  one  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  Its  shade 
affords  escape  from  the  glare  of  the  sun,  and  its 
recognized  privacy  forbids  the  introduction  at  the 
close  of  the  day  of  disturbing  news,  exacting 
claims,  or  perplexing  decisions.  The  voice  of 
nature  seems  to  say,  'I  will  give  you  rest.'  It 
has  thus  become  a  symbol  of  Heaven,  and  supplies 
a  common  term  of  immortal  hope  to  the  three 
great  monotheistic  religions,  inasmuch  as  the 
Christian  '  Paradise '  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
Jewish  Gnn-Eden,  'Garden  of  Eden,'  and  the 
Moslem  il-Gannat,  '  the  Garden.' 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

GARNER.— See  Barn. 

GATE.— The  gate  of  a  city,  like  the  entrance  to  a 
tent  and  the  door  of  a  house,  was  a  place  of  special 
importance,  and  its  original  use  gave  rise  to  various 
associated  meanings. 

1.  Military  and  protective.  —  As  the  weakest 
place  in  a  walled  city,  it  was  the  chief  point  of 
attack  and  defence.  Its  strength  was  the  strength 
of  the  city  (Gn  2217,  Jg  58,  Ps  247  1275,  Is  262,  Jer 
14s).  It  had  a  place  of  outlook  over  the  entrance, 
from  which  those  approaching  could  be  seen,  and 
intimation  given  as  to  their  admittance.  This  was 
evidently  a  development  of  the  watch  kept  at  the 
door  of  the  sheepfold  (Jn  101"3).  The  gates  of  the 
city  were  closed  at  night,  hence  in  the  vision  of 
the  city  where  there  is  no  night  they  remain  un- 
closed (Rev  2125).  In  the  charge  to  Peter,  where 
the  gates  of  Hades  are  said  to  be  unable  to  prevail 
against  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  original  meaning 


of  defensive  strength  seems  to  pass  into  that  of 
aggressive  force  (Alt  16lB). 

2.  Jadifial  and  commercial.—The  settlement  of 
matters  attectmg  contested  right,  transfer  of  pro- 
perty and  internal  administration,  were  attended 
to  at  the  open  space  or  covered  Tecess  behind  the 
gate  (Gn  23"\  \)t  25',  Am  5").  The  litigant  was 
urged  to  come  to  terms  with  the  adversary  '  in  the 
way '  before  the  gate  was  reached,  for  there  the 
judge  sat,  and  behind  him  were  the  officer  the 
prison,  and  the  official  exactors  (Mt  fl20- »)  In 
times  of  industrial  peace,  the  protective  chalien-e 
became  a  fiscal  inspection,  and  there  the  tax- 
collector  sat  at  the  receipt  of  custom  (Mt  9U). 

3.  Figurative  and  rcl igious.— While  the  gates  or 
doors  of  public  buildings  within  the  city  might  be 
lavishly  ornamented  (Is  54,a,  Kev  2121 ;  Jos.  BJ  v. 
v.  3,  VI.  v.  3),  the  gate  of  brass  was  the  standard 
of  external  protection.  The  larger  and  more  im- 
portant the  city,  the  more  imposing  would  be  its 
public  gate.  The  Oriental  name  for  the  Ottoman 
Empire  is  the  High  Gate,  or  Sublime  Porte.  Christ's 
allusion  to  the  broad  gate  that  led  only  to  darkness 
and  destruction,  and  the  gate  that,  though  narrow, 
conducted  into  a  broad  place  capable  of  accom- 
modating visitors  from  all  lands  (Mt  713-14,  Lk 
13-4*20),  was  in  keeping  with  His  other  statements 
as  to  the  startling  difference  between  His  Kingdom 
and  the  Empire  conception  of  the  world. 

City  gates,  as  well  as  those  at  the  entrance  to  gardens  and  to 
the  open  courts  around  houses,  frequently  have  a  small  inserted 
door  from  two  to  three  feet  square  by  which  an  individual  may 
be  admitted.  It  has  sometimes  been  thought  that  this  was 
referred  to  when  Christ  spoke  of  a  camel  passing  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle  (Mt  19-4);  but  there  is  nothing  either  in  the  sense 
of  the  original  words  or  in  Eastern  custom  to  support  such  a 
supposition.    See  Camel. 

Gates  had  distinguishing  names,  indicating  the 
localities  to  which  they  belonged  or  into  which 
they;  led  (Gn  2817,  Neh  3,  Ps  9ia,  Is  3810,Mt  Hi™), 
or  describing  some  characteristic  of  the  door  itself 
(Ac  3-).  In  the  prophetic  picture  of  Zion  restored 
and  comforted,  the  gates  were  to  be  called  '  Praise,' 
and  those  which  John  saw  in  the  New  Jerusalem 
bore  on  their  fronts  the  names  of  the  'twelve 
tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel '  (Kev  2H"). 

For  meanings  connected  more  especially  with  the 
entrance  to  tents  and  houses  see  Door. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

GEHENNA.— The  Heb.  name  Hinnom  is  gener- 
ally preceded  in  the  OT  by  the  word  Ge-,  '  valley  ' 
(Jos  158ff-),  thus  GC-Itinnom,  or  '  Valley  of  Hinnom,' 
whence  the  NT  word  y&wa,  which  is  translated  111 
both  the  AV  and  RV  '  hell '  (Mt  5"-  -J- »  10s"  1S,J 

2315.  23^     Jtfk    0,43.45.  47^      JJ.     JOS,     Ja    36).     from     whull 

also  we  obtain  the  English  word  Gehenna.  His- 
torically, this  valley  is  the  traditional  site  of  the 
worship  paid  to  Moleeh,  iirst  by  Ahaz  (2Ch  283),  and 
later  by  Manasseh  (33°),  who  made  their  children 
pass  through  the  fire  ;  but  which  was  later  defiled 
by  Josiah  (2  K  2310),  and  thereafter  seems  to  have 
been  made  the  receptacle  of  the  city's  offal ;  and 
in  later  Jewish  thought  became  a  symbol  of  the 
supposed  place  of  future  punishments  (cf.  Lnorh 
xxvii.  1).  The  NT  use  of  -yeewa  is  exclusively  in 
this  figurative  sense.  Milton  also  employs  it  thus 
in  his  familiar  lines  : 

'The  pleasant  vale  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thence  . 

And  black  Gehenna  called,  the  type  of  hell    (Par.  Lost,  i.  404). 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  identification  of  the 
valley  ;  but  most  authorities,  including  Robinson, 
Stanley,  Buhl,  and  many  others,  as  well  as  modern 
Arab  tradition,  identify  it  with  the  valley  on  the 
W  and  S.  side  of  the  Holy  City,  the  upper  portion 
of  which  is  called  in  Arabic  Wddy  er-ltababi ;  the 
lower,  Wady  Gehcnnam,  or  '  Valley  of  Hell.  It  is 
a  '  deep  and  yawning  gorge '  (Wilson),  and  '  never 
contains  water '  (Socin),  its  descent  from  its  original 
source  to  Bir  Eyyub  being  approximately  670  ft. 
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At  the  lower  extremity  are  found  numerous  rock- 
tombs  for  here  seems  to  have  been  the  potters 
held  for  the  burial  of  pilgrims,  which  was  pur- 
chased with  the  *  30  pieces  of  silver,'  and  known  as 
Akeldama,  or  field  of  blood  (Mt  27",  Ac  1"-"). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Arab  writer  Ednsi  of  the 
12th  cent.  A.D.,  followed  by  Sir  C.  Warren  in  an 
extended  and  somewhat  convincing  article  on 
'Hinnom  (Valley  of)'  in  Hastings'  DB,  identities 
it  with  the  tfidron  on  the  E.  of  Jerusalem,  includ- 
ing also  its  continuation  below  the  junction  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  valleys  at  Bir  Eyyub ;  the 
whole  of  the  valley  in  its  descent  toward  the  Dead 
Sea  being  known  to  the  Arabs  as  Wady  en-bar, 
•  Valley  of  Fire.'  Still  another  identification  is 
that  advocated  by  Sayce,  K.  Smith,  Birch,  and 
others,  who  locate  it  between  the  Temple  area 
and  the  City  of  David,  identifying  it  with  the 
valley  known  since  Josephus'  day  as  the  Tyro- 
pceon  ;  but  the  first  identification  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  probable. 

Literature.— Robinson,  BRP  i.  353,  402  ff. ;  Stanley,  SP 
239  571 ;  Barclav,  City  of  the  Great  King,  89,  90  ;  Wilson,  Re- 
cjueru  of  Jerusalem,  6,  19.  307,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  i.  403ff. ; 
Tristram,  Bibls,  Places,  152,  162;  Contler,  Handbook  to  the 
Bible,  329  f . ;  Baedefcer-Socin,  Pal.  99 ;  Barrows,  Sacred  Geog. 
and  Antiquity,  91-9S;  Bitter,  Geog.  of  Pal.  iv.  164 ff.;  art*. 
'  Gehenna '  and  '  Hinnom  (Valley  of)  in  Hastings'  DB ; 
'Hinnom  (Valley  of)'  in  Encyc.  Bibl.;  Swete,  Com.  on  St. 
Mark,  ad  9*~>;  Riehm,  HWB;  Rosenmuller,  Bibhsch.  Geog.  ii. 
156,  164  ;  Smith's  DB,  art.  '  Hinnom  (Valley  of). ' 

George  L.  Robinson. 
GENEALOGIES  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. — 1.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  any  special  stress  was  laid 
upon  the  Davidic  descent  of  Jesus,  either  by  Him- 
self or  in  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles.  It  was 
assumed  that  He  was  '  Son  of  David,'  and  the 
title  was  given  to  Him  as  the  Messiah ;  nor  does 
it  appear  that  His  claim  was  ever  seriously  con- 
tested on  the  ground  that  His  Davidic- descent  was 
doubtful.  St.  Paul  in  Ro  l3  speaks  of  Christ  as 
'  born  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh,' 
and  in  2  Ti  23  he  names  this  descent,  along  with 
the  Resurrection,  as  one  of  the  salient  points  of 
the  gospel  he  preached  :  '  Remembar  Jesus  Christ, 
risen  from  the  dead,  of  the  seed  of  David,  accord- 
ing to  my  gospel.'  Similarly  in  his  speech  at  the 
Fisidian  Antioch,  as  recorded  in  Ac  132a,  he  says : 
'  Of  this  man's  (i.e.  David's)  seed  hath  God  accord- 
ing to  promise  brought  unto  Israel  a  Saviour, 
Jesus.'  St.  Peter  in  his  speech  on  the  Day  of 
Pentecost  ( Ac  230)  mentions  God's  promise  to  David, 
1  that  of  the  fruit  of  his  loins  he  would  set  one 
upon  his  throne,'  and  points  to  its  fulfilment  in 
Christ ;  but  in  addressing  Cornelius  (1038)  he 
speaks  of  Christ  as  '  Jesus  of  Nazareth ' ;  and  this 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  birth  at  Bethlehem, 
which  brought  into  prominence  the  claim  to 
Davidic  descent,  did  not  form  part  of  his  ordinary 
missionary  preaching.  The  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (714)  says  :  '  It  is  evident  that  our 
Lord  hath  sprung  out  of  Judah.'  In  the  Second 
Gospel  blind  Bartimasus  (Mk  1047( ,  cf.  parallels) 
unm  the  title  '  Son  of  David  '  in  addressing  Christ, 
and  the  crowds  at  the  Triumphal  Entry  into  Jeru- 
salem (ll1",  cf.  Mt  21"  'Hosanna  to 'the  Son  of 
David ') speak  of  the  '  kingdom  that  cometh '  as  the 
'  kingdom  of  our  father  David ' ;  but  in  a  difficult 
parage  (12;r,;t7,  cf.  parallels)  Jesus  appears  to  raise 
difficulties  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  current 
application  of  the  title  to  the  Messiah  (see  Holtz- 
mann  Jfdcom*  ad  he.).  In  the  Apocalvpse  the 
1  Javidii'  descent  is  apparently  assumed  (Rev  22")  as 
well  as  the  birth  from  the  tribe  of  Judah  (55) ;  but  the 
use  of  the  phrase  '  the  root  of  David  '  in  both  pas- 
sages shows  that  the  essential  and  spiritual  priority 
to  David  was  more  prominent  in  the  writer's  mind 
than  the  physical  descent  from  him.  The  evidence 
to  be  derived  from  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  of  a  doubt- 
ful character  ;  in  Jn  7r<  we  find  traces  of  the  phase 


of  Jewish  thought  according  to  which  the  Messiah 
would  appear  suddenly  and  his  origin  would  be 
secret :  the  answer  of  Jesus  implies  that  the  people 
did  indeed  know  His  human,  but  not  His  spiritual, 
origin.  It  is  clear  from  74"- ea  that  He  was  re- 
garded by  both  the  crowd  and  the  rulers  at  Jeru- 
salem as  being  of  Galilsean,  and  therefore  presum- 
ably not  Davidic,  parentage  ;  it  is  by  no  means 
certain,  and  to  many  it  may  seem  in  no  way  prob- 
able, that  the  writer,  in  the  interest  of  a  '  tragic 
irony'  (see  Westcott,  Speaker's  Commentary  on 
V-),  refrained  from  noting  the  fact  of  the  birth 
at  Bethlehem,  and  the  Davidic  lineage  of  Joseph 
or  Mary.  Jesus'  words  in  T881,  show  clearly  that 
He  did  not  choose  to  support  His  claim  by  an 
appeal  to  fleshly  parentage ;  while  the  words  of 
Philip  (l45  '  We  have  found  him,  of  whom  Moses 
in  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  did  write,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph'),  and  of  the  crowd 
at  Capernaum  (642  '  Is  not  tins  Jesus,  the  son  of 
Joseph,  whose  father  and  mother  we  know?1), 
left,  as  they  are,  without  comment  by  the  Evan- 
gelist, suggest  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the 
story  of  the  birth  at  Bethlehem,  and  laid  no  stress 
on  the  Davidic  descent. 

In  all  the  books  thus  far  mentioned  no  intima- 
tion is  given  whether  the  descent  of  Jesus  is  traced 
through  Mary  or  Joseph  :  this  fact  must  be  recog- 
nized, however  it  is  explained.  In  the  Catholic 
Epistles  there  is  no  reference,  direct  or  indirect,  to 
the  tribe  or  family  of  the  Lord.  The  First  and 
Third  Gospels,  which  (at  all  events  in  their  present 
form)  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  birth  from  a  virgin, 
also  contain  formal  pedigrees  of  Joseph,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  proving  that  Jesus  was  the 
heir  of  David.  In  this  lies  the  most  important 
problem  which  the  genealogies  of  Jesus  present 
for  solution. 

2.  The  general  facts  in  regard  to  the  divergences 
of  the  two  pedigrees  of  Joseph  are  well  known. 
St.  Matthew  (l*-17)  begins  with  Abraham,  and 
traces  the  line  in  fourteen  generations  to  David  ; 
then  through  Solomon  in  fourteen  generations  to 
Jeohoniah  at  the  time  of  the  carrying  away  to  Baby- 
lon :  then  in  fourteen  (or  thirteen  according  to  our 
present  text)  generations  through  Shealtiel  and 
Zerubbabel  to  Matthan,  Jacob,  Joseph,  and  Jesus. 
Thus  he  brings  the  Messiah  into  relation  with  all 
who,  whether  in  a  literal  or  a  spiritual  sense,  could 
call  Abraham  their  Father. 

St.  Luke  (3-3-38)  makes  Joseph  the  son  of  Heli, 
and  grandson  of  Matthat  (by  some  identified  with- 
out any  proof  with  Matthan  of  Mt  lls),  and  traces 
his  descent  through  Zerubbabel  and  Shealtiel  to 
Nathan  the  son  of  David  ;  then  (with  only  slight 
or  textuallv  doubtful  divergences  from  Mt.)back 
to  Abraham ;  but,  not  stopping  there,  he  carries 
the  pedigree  back  to  '  Adam  the  son  of  God,'  thus 
bringing  the  Son  of  man  into  relation  with  all 
men  whom  God  has  created.  A  more  detailed 
examination  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  two 
genealogies  will  show  the  fundamental  differences 
of  conception  and  treatment  that  exist  between 
them,  and  prepare  us  for  extracting  whatever  may 
be  of  value  from  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  harmonize  them. 

3.  St.  Matthew's  genealogy.  —  The  heading  is 
translated  in  the  RV  '  The  book  of  the  generation 
(ptpXos  yeritrewt)  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  David, 
the  son  of  Abraham  '  •-  in  the  margin  the  alterna- 
tive rendering  is  given  'the  genealogy  of  .Jesus 
Christ.'  If,  as  seems  probable,  the  latter  render- 
ing is  right,  this  heading  will  refer  only  to  tlie 
pedigree  which  follows  ;  the  phrase  plpKm  Te^w! 
is  most  likely  taken  from  Gn  51  {aM  «  W»« 
7«^<rews  avBpJnrwv  :  cf.  6W  aOrcu  U  al  T^"5,  W?e' 
and  10'),  where  it  introduces  a  list  of  Adam  »  de- 
scendants, and  thus  practically  forme  the  title  O- 
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a  genealogical  table.  Zahn  (Einlcitung  in  d.  NT11, 
ii.  pp.  270  f .  and  290)  argues  without  much  cogency 
that  the  phrase  could  not  be  applied  to  a  table  of 
ancestors,  and  takes  it  as  a  title  ot  the  whole  book  ; 
he  is,  however,  no  doubt  right  in  rejecting  the 
view  that  it  refers  to  the  narrative  of  the  birth,  or 
of  the  birth  and  infancy.  Taken  as  the  title  of 
the  pedigree,  it  indicates  clearly  the  intention  of 
the  writer— to  show  that  in  Jesus,  as  the  heir  of 
David  and  of  Abraham,  were  fullilled  the  promises 
made  to  them  :  the  pedigree  itself  is  intended  to 
illustrate  this,  rather  than  to  prove  it,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  is  quite 
artificial,  as  is  indeed  implied  by  the  more  or  less 
arbitrary  division  into  3  sections  containing  twiee 
seven  names  apiece. 

Confining  our  attention  for  the  moment  to  the 
direct  male  line,  we  note  that  in  the  first  section  the 
names  are  taken  from  1  Ch  2l~K',  and  that  if  Salmon 
was  the  younger  contemporary  of  Joshua  (as  is 
implied  by  his  marriage  with  Rahab),  there  are 
only  four  generations  to  eover  the  300  or  400  years 
between  that  time  and  David's  reign.  In  the 
second  section  the  names  are  from  1  Ch  31"1",  but 
Joash,  Amaziah,  and  Azariah  are  omitted  be- 
fore Jothani,  and  Jehoiakim  before  Jechoniah 
(=Jehoiachin).  In  the  third  section  only  Sheal- 
tiel  and  Zerubbabel  are  mentioned  in  the  OT  [the 
latter  in  1  Ch  319  is  called  son  of  Pedaiah,  the 
brother  of  Shealtiel,  but  in  Hag  l1  and  numerous 
other  passages,  he  is  called  son  of  Shealtiel,  or 
Shaltiel,  but  without  any  intimation  that  he  was 
of  Davidic  descent ;  it  is  often  assumed  that  Sheal- 
tiel adopted  his  nephew].  We  have  no  hint  as  to 
the  source  from  whence  the  remaining  names  were 
drawn.  For  about  460  years,  from  David  to  the 
Captivity,  we  have  14  names,  and  know  there 
should  be  IS  ;  for  about  500  years,  from  the  Cap- 
tivity to  Christ,  we  have,  against  all  reasonable 
probability,  only  13  (perhaps  originally  14)  names. 
We  now  turn  to  the  notes  inserted  at  different 
points  in  the  pedigree.  A  very  small  point  may 
perhaps  guide  us  to  a  true  conclusion  in  regard  to 
these.  Holtzmann  (r,p.  cit.  on  Mt  1G)  points  out  that 
the  articles  before  Aai/ei5  rbv  fiaaikta,  in  v.6,  and  be- 
fore 'Iw«rij</>  rbv  &vopa  Mapias  in  v.18,  are  incorrect  : 
it  seems  probable  that  the  compiler  of  the  Gospel 
had  a  pedigree  before  him  in  which  each  step  was 
given  in  the  simple  form  '  Abraham  begat  Isaac ' 
{'Afjpaap.  i-ytvvq<T€v  rbv  'Itra&K),  and  that  he  added 
notes  to  this  at  certain  points  ;  in  vv.6  and  1(i  he 
did  not  notice  that  the  use  of  the  article  became 
incorrect  when  the  notes  were  added.  This  original 
document  may  or  may  not  have  ended' Joseph 
begat  Jesus  '  ('Iwo-tj^  5^  i-fiwr)aev  rbv  'Itjvovv) :  it  is 
perhaps  the  easiest  solution  of  the  difficulties  of 
this  verse  to  suppose  that,  if  it  did  so  end,  the 
compiler  omitted  the  last  step,  as  in  conflict 
with  his  belief  in  the  Virgin-birth,  and  added  a 
note  to  the  previous  step  to  explain  the  relation  in 
which  Jesus  stood  to  Joseph.  If  in  Westcott  and 
Hort's  edition  of  the  NT  the  notes  be  struck  out, 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  perfectly  symmetrical  pedi- 
gree of  Joseph  is  left. 

Mr.  F.  C  Burkitt,  in  a  very  important  note  on 
vv.ib-25  (Ernngdion  d»  -  Mrpharn-xhr,  Cambridge, 
1904,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2.j8-'2o(>>,  argues  with  great  force 
that  the  genealogy  is  an  integral  part  of  St 
Matthew's  Gospel,  and  that  the  compiler  himself 
drewitup;  but  really  his  arguments  apply  only  to 
the  notes  inserted  in  the  genealogy.  He  discusses 
fully  the  reading  in  v.16,  and  concludes  that  we 
cannot  look  on  the  reading  of  the  Smaitic  Syriac 
('Jacob  begat  Joseph  ;  Joseph,  to  whom  was  be- 
trothed Mary  the  Virgin,  begat  Jesus,  who  is 
called  the  Christ')  as  containing  traces  of  an 
original  text.  Zahn  (op.  >it.  ii.  p-  292  f.)  thinks 
that  the  Curetonian  Syriac  ('  Jacob  begat  Joseph, 


to  whom  was  betrothed  Mary  the  Vir-in  who 
°ore  Jesus  Christ')  represents  the  Ureek'  from 
which  the  Syriac  version  was  made  more  closely 
than  does  the  Smaitic.  If,  therefore,  the  compiler 
followed  a  pedigree  ready  to  hand,  he  did  so  only 
as  far  as  the  step  'Jacob  begat  Joseph';  and 
textual  criticism  will  not  help  us  to  reconstruct 
the  presumed  original  document  beyond  that  point. 
In  the  usual  text  stress  is  laid  on  Joseph  bein--'  the 
husband  of  Mary,  probably  to  show  that,  as  he 
recognized  his  wife's  son  as  in  a  legal  sense  his 
own,  Jesus  was  legally  the  heir  of  David.  In  the 
reading  that  probably  underlies  the  Ferrar  group 
of  MSS  ('Jacob  begat  Joseph,  to  whom  being  be- 
trothed the  Virgin  Mary  begat  Jesus  that  is  called 
Christ'),  and  also  the  Old  Latin  and  Syriac  ver- 
sions, this  point  is  missed,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  Received  Text  is  right. 

Added  to  vv.6  and  "  are  notes  which  mark  im- 
portant turning-points  in  the  history  of  the  family  : 
with  David  it  attained  to  royal  standing,  which  it 
lost  under  Jechoniah  at  the  Captivity.  In  v.-  the 
addition  of  '  and  his  brethren '  to  the  name  Judah 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  tribe,  in  that  Judah  is 
chosen  from  among  his  brethren  as  founder  of  the 
royal  tribe.  The  addition  of  Zerah  to  Perez  in  v.3 
marks  the  division  of  the  tribe,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  notice  that  we  lind  an  allusion  to  the  house  of 
Perez  in  Ru  41- ;  perhaps,  too,  the  compiler  may 
have  had  in  mind  the  strange  story  of  (in  3S-8ff- 
around  which  some  Rabbinic  lore  may  have  clus- 
tered. The  addition  of  '  and  his  brethren  '  to  the 
name  Jechoniah  is  more  puzzling.  Zahn  {op.  cit. 
p.  273)  thinks  it  is  meant  to  mark  the  fact  that 
till  then  the  fortunes  of  the  Davidic  house  centred 
in  the  reigning  monarch,  who  was  heir  of  all  the  pro- 
mises, but  that  from  that  time  onward  a  number 
of  Davidic  families  existed,  any  one  of  which  might 
be  destined  to  receive  the  inheritance.  Thus  it 
would  mark  the  change  from  the  Teigning  family 
of  the  second  section  to  a  family  of  royal  descent  in 
the  third  section.  But  it  is  not  clear  from  the  OT 
that  Jechoniah  (=Jehoiachin)  had  any  brothers, 
for  the  text  of  1  Ch  31S  seems  suspicious.  Accord- 
ing to  2  Ch  3610  his  successor  Zedekiah  was  his 
brother,  according  to  2  K  2-117  his  father's  brother. 
Possibly  there  has  been  some  confusion  with 
Jehoiakim,  who  had  three  brothers  (including  a 
Zedekiah)  according  to  1  Ch  315  ;  more  probably 
the  compiler  has  added  the  note,  for  the  purpose 
indicated  by  Zahn,  without  regard  for  strict  genea- 
logical data. 

The  four  notes  not  yet  referred  to  are  of  special 
interest,  naming  four  of  the  ancestresses  of  Solo- 
mon. The  selection  of  these  names  was  evidently 
made  with  a  purpose  ;  it  seems  as  if  the  compiler 
wished  to  show  that  in  the  pedigree  of  the  greatest 
of  Jewish  kings  could  be  found  instances  of  the 
breach  of  laws  usually  considered  most  binding. 
Tamar  became  a  mother  through  incestuous  inter- 
course with  her  father-in-law ;  Rahab  was  a  har- 
lot ;  Ruth  was  a  Moabitess,  and  according  to  the 
Deuteronomic  law  (Dt  23a,  cf.  Neh  131)  no  Moabite 
was  ever  to  enter  into  the  congregation  ;  Ratli- 
sheba  was  an  adulteress.  Some  have  thought  that 
these  references  to  acknowledged  breaches  of  mo- 
rality in  the  pedigree  of  David's  first  great  son 
form  some  kind  of  answer  to  the  charges  of  immo- 
rality brought  by  the  Jews  against  the  Virgin:  the 
argument  would  be  that,  if  they  did  not  reject 
Solomon  in  spite  of  acknowledged  moral  blots  in 
his  ancestry,  they  ought  not  to  reject  Jesus  be- 
cause of  unfounded  scandal.  But  this  explanation 
is  obviously  unsatisfactory  ;  there  is  no  real  force 
in  such  an  argument,  even  supposing  it  to  be 
worked  out  and  not  merely  vaguely  indicated  ; 
and  all  must  feel  that  the  compiler  would  have 
shrunk    from    drawing    a    parallel    between    the 
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Mother  of  Jesus  and  notoriously  sinful  women  ; 
also  the  reference  to  Ruth  remains  unexplained, 
as  she  was  guilty  of  no  immorality.  Burkitt  {op. 
cit.  vol.  ii-  p.  260)  suggests  a  different  explanation, 
that  these  four  women  are  thrust  upon  our  notice 
'  as  if  to  prepare  us  for  still  greater  irregularity  in 
the  last  stage.'  But  again  a  comparison  between 
the  Virgin-birth  and  incestuous  or  adulterous  in- 
tercourse can  hardly  have  been  possible  for  the 
compiler. 

The  simplest  explanation  is  probably  the  right 
one  :  the  God  about  whom  Jesus  taught  had  shown 
Himself  ready,  in  the  history  of  the  royal  family, 
to  accept  strangers  and  sinners.  In  the  case  of 
Ruth  this  is  fully  satisfactory ;  and  the  conduct  of 
the  other  three  women  is  represented  in  Scripture 
as  justified  or  pardoned.  Judah  was  obliged  to 
say  of  Tamar,  '  She  is  more  righteous  than  I '  (Gn 
38^) ;  the  remembrance  of  Rahab's  former  life  was 
blotted  out  by  her  subsequent  faitli  (Ja  225,  He 
ll31);  there  is  no  intimation  in  Scripture  that 
Bathsheba  was  morally  responsible  for  the  sin  into 
which  she  was  forced  by  a  powerful  king,  and  cer- 
tainly the  birth  of  Solomon  is  not  represented  as 
in  any  way  displeasing  to  God,  but  rather  the 
contrary  (see  2  S  1225,  where  Nathan  named  the 
child  'Jedidiah  ['Beloved  of  Jah']  for  the  Lord's 
sake';  cf.  the  prophecy  of  713'")-  Probably  the 
thought  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  compiler 
would  be  God's  acceptance  of  these  women,  and 
not  their  sin. 

In  regard  to  Rahab,  there  is  no  evidence  for  her 
marriage  with  Salmon,  nor  is  anything  known 
that  would  be  likely  to  have  suggested  the  idea : 
it  would  seem  that  the  compiler  was  determined 
to  introduce  the  name,  and  therefore,  without  evi- 
dence and  against  all  chronological  probability, 
made  her  the  wife  of  the  father  of  Boaz. 

This  examination  compels  us  to  conclude  that 
the  genealogy  is  essentially  and  intentionally  arti- 
ficial ;  the  word  '  begat '  {fyivvii<rev)  is  not  intended 
necessarily  to  imply  physical  birth,  but  merely 
marks  the  descent ;  the  compiler  was  more  in- 
terested in  the  throne- succession  than  the  actual 
lineage,  and  used  his  material  to  illustrate  and 
enforce  his  main  proposition  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
the  son  of  David  and  of  Abraham,  and  he  joined 
to  the  bare  pedigree  a  sort  of  running  commentary 
of  notes. 

Codex  Bezffi  in  Lk  3  gives  a  pedigree  in  the  Lulcan  form,  but 
the  names  from  Joseph  to  David  are  taken  from  Mt. ;  the  names 
Jehoiakim  and  Eliakim  are  inserted  between  Jechoniah  and 
Jos i ah  as  if  they  referred  to  two  different,  persons,  instead  of 
being:  two  names  for  the  same  man  ;  and  also  Amaziah,  Joash, 
and  Ahaziah  between  Uzziah  and  J  Oram  (see  Reach,  TIT  x  5 
pp.  182-201,  and  Gratfe  in  5'A*,  1898,  1). 

i.  St.  Lukes  genealogy.— The  descent  of  Joseph 
is  traced  through  Nathan  the  son  of  David.  It  is 
possible  that  the  family  is  referred  to  in  Zee  121-, 
where  'the  family  of  the  house  of  Nathan'  is 
distinguished  from  'the  family  of  the  house  of 
David,'  the  latter  phrase  perhaps  meaning  the 
royal  line.  The  rejection  of  the  descent  through 
Jechoniah  may  have  been  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (22») :  'Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  Write  ye  this  man  childless,  a  man  that 
shall  not  prosper  in  his  days:  for  no  man  of  his 
seed  shall  prosper,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  David, 
and  ruling  any  more  in  Judah '  ;  but  there  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  the  line  of  Nathan  should  be 
selected  unless  St.  Luke  had  evidence  of  the  fact 
oetore  him ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  writer  who  so 
evidently  based  Ins  work  upon  the  results  of  care- 
ful research,  it  is  only  fair,  and  therefore  scientific, 
to  assume  that  he  had  such  evidence.  The  agree- 
ment.with  St  Matthew's  genealogy  in  the  names 
Zerubbabel  and  Shealtiel  has  not  been  satisfac- 
torily explained  ;  it  is,  of  course,  open  to  any  one  to 
assume,  without  the  possibility  of  either  proof  or 


refutation,  that  Jechoniah  was  actually  childless 
and  adopted  Shealtiel,  a  descendant  of  Nathan- 
but  even  so  the  further  divergence  in  the  descent 
from  Zerubbabel  remains  as  difficult  as  ever,  for 
the  pedigrees  disagree  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  names  given  in  1  Ch  31Uff--  The  number  of 
derivatives  of  the  name  Nathan,  and  the  repetition 
of  the  names  Melchi,  Joseph,  and  Jesus  in  the 
Lukan  pedigree,  can  be  taken  equally  well  to  prove 
its  genuineness  or  the  ingenuity  of  its  compiler. 
Apart  from  small  variations  of  little  interest,  there 
is  nothing  to  notice  in  the  names  from  David  to 
Adam,  except  the  insertion  in  v.36  of  a  second 
Canaan  in  agreement  with  the  LXX  of  Gn  10s4. 

5.  Historical  value  of  the  two  genealogies. — 
From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  appears  that  St. 
Matthew  (or  the  compiler  of  the  First  Gospel  in  its 
present  form)  did  not  aim  at  historical  accuracy; 
but  from  what  we  know  of  St.  Luke's  methods  it 
may  be  assumed  that  he  would  not  have  inserted 
matter  in  his  Gospel  unless  he  had  had  satisfactory 
evidence  of  its  genuineness  and  historical  accuracy, 
and  we  have  seen  that  the  character  of  the  list  of 
names  he  gives,  from  David  to  Joseph,  agrees  well 
with  this  view.  Attempts  to  harmonize  the  two 
genealogies  have  not  been  successful,  and  it  is.only 
necessary  to  indicate  the  general  lines  they  have 
followed,  and  to  collect  such  pieces  of  evidence  as 
may  throw  light  on  the  possible  transmission  of 
the  pedigree. 

The  question  was  first  discussed  by  Julius  Afri- 
canus,  who  flourished  early  in  the  3rd  cent,  after 
Christ,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  an  unknown  corre- 
spondent Aristides,  of  which  a  considerable  portion 
has  been  preserved  by  Euscb.  HE  i.  7  (cf.  Routh, 
licliq.  Sacra;,  vol.  ii.  p.  228  ft'.).  In  his  text  of  St. 
Luke  the  names  Matthat  and  Levi  were  evidently 
left  out,  so  that  he  regarded  Melchi  as  grandfather 
of  Joseph.  He  supposed  that  Matthan,  a  descendant 
of  Solomon,  married  a  woman  named,  according  to 
tradition,  Estiia,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  Jacob. 
On  Matthan's  death,  Melchi,  a  descendant  of 
Nathan,  married  his  widow,  who  bore  him  a  son 
Heli.  Heli  died  without  children,  and  Jacob,  in 
accordance  with  the  levirate  law,  raised  up  seed  to 
his  brother,  and  begat  Joseph.  Thus  Joseph  was 
physically  son  of  Jacob,  legally  of  Heli.  The  diifi- 
culties  of  this  theory  are  sufficiently  discussed  by 
Dr.  B.  W.  Bacon  in  Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  Genealogy 
of  Jesus  Christ.'  The  various  modifications  of 
this  theory  that  have  been  proposed  (see,  e.g., 
Earrar's  St.  Luke  in  the  Cambridge  Bible  for 
Schools,  Excursus  II.)  in  no  way  increase  its  prob- 
ability, and  practically  no  evidence  can  be  adduced 
in  support  of  it.  Eusebius  does  indeed  speak  of  a 
narrative  (laropia)  which  Africanus  had  received 
by  tradition  {HE  i.  7  ;  cf.  vi.  31) ;  Africanus.  how- 
ever, does  not  assert  this  in  the  fragments  pre- 
served, and  himself  admits  that  the  conjecture^ 
is  unsupported  by  evidence  {el  teal  fir)  ffifidprvpjr 
c<tti),  but  claims  that  it  is  worthy  of  acceptance 
till  a  better  or  truer  one  is  proposed. 

Africanus  does,  however,  mention  people  called 
'  Desposyni '  on  account  of  their  kinship  with  the 
Saviour,  and  applies  to  them  the  epithet  'the 
before -mentioned,'  so  that  in  those  parts  of  the 
letter  that  are  now  lost  lie  may  have  specified  more 
exactly  how  far  his  conjecture  rested  on  evidence 
traditionally  derived  from  them.  After  giving  a 
very  improbable  story  about  the  destruction  of  the 
public  genealogical  records  of  the  Jews  by  Herod 
Antipas,  he  says  that  many  people  reconstructed 
their  genealogies  from  memory  or  private  sources, 
among  whom  were  the  Desposyni  of  Nazareth  and 
Cochalia;  probably,  therefore,  he  derived  from  them 
the  information  that  Joseph's  grandmother  was 
called  Estiia.  The  main  interest  of  this  state- 
ment is  that,  in  spite  of  its  being  somewhat  dis- 
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credited  by  its  context,  it  suggests  a  source  from 
which  St.  Luke  might  possibly  have  obtained  the 
pedigree  he  gives;  we  may  well  suppose  that  he 
pursued  his  investigations  in  Palestine  during  St. 
Paul's  imprisonment  at  Ca>sarea. 

Hegesippus  (quoted  by  Euseb.  HE  iii.  19,  20,  and 
32:  Bee  Routh,  Heliq.  Sacra:,  vol.  i.  p.  21211.)  sup- 
ports the  statement  of  Africanus  in  reference  to 
the  Desposyni,  though  that  term  is  not  found  in 
the  fragments  of  his  writings  that  are  preserved  : 
he  states  that  when  Domitian  gave  orders  to  kill 
those  who  were  of  David's  race,  certain  heretics 
gave  information  against  two  grandsons  of  Judas 
the  Lord's  brother  according  to  the  tlesh,  as  bein<* 
of  David's  race  and  akin  to  Christ ;  Domitian,  on 
finding  out  that  they  were  ordinary  peasants,  and 
that  the  kingdom  they  expected  was  not  of  this 
world,  released  them,  and  issued  an  edict  stopping 
the  persecution  of  the  Church;  they  took  leading 
positions  in  the  Church,  and  lived  till  the  time  of 
Trajan.  He  also  relates  that  a  similar  accusation 
was  brought  against  Symeon  son  of  Clopns,  '  (he 
Lord'suncle,'  who,  in  consequence,  suffered  martyr- 
dom at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  nothing  was  known 
of  any  who  claimed  kinship  with  Jesus  after  the 
time  of  Trajan,  so  that  the  statement  of  Africanus 
probably  rests,  at  the  best,  on  mere  tradition,  and 
it  is  not  wise  to  build  much  on  it.  The  statement 
of  Africanus  about  the  destruction  of  genealogical 
records  by  Herod  is  most  improbable,  and  tends  to 
discredit  his  whole  story  ;  Josephus  (c  Ap.  i.  7  and 
Vita,  1)  speaks  of  the  preservation  of  the  genea- 
logies of  priestly  families  in  public  records  in  the 
Temple,  but  there  is  no  certain  evidence  that  those 
of  other  families  were  similarly  preserved. 

The  expedient  of  supposing  levirate  marriages 
and  adoptions  is  not  only  improbable,  but  fails  to 
explain  why  the  descent  of  Jesus  is  traced  through 
Joseph.  Burkitt  (I.e. )  is  probably  quite  justified  in 
saying  that  the  compiler  of  the  First  Gospel  was 
perfectly  aware  that  the  word  'begat'  (eytuvqaev) 
was  not  literally  true  in  the  pedigree  he  gives, 
and  that  he  would  have  felt  no  incongruity  be- 
tween the  physical  reality  of  the  Virgin-birth  and 
the  legal  descent  from  David  through  Joseph. 
But  this  reasoning  can  hardly  be  applied  to  the 
Third  Gospel ;  the  Virgin-birth  is  certainly  not  in- 
sisted on  in  it  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  First ;  the 
phrase  'thy  father  and  I'  in  2JS  (cf.  2s3-41)  seems 
almost  incompatible  with  the  belief,  and  there  is 
some  Teason  for  thinking,  on  textual  grounds,  that 
the  original  text  has  in  places  been  altered ;  the 
words  'as  wr,s  supposed'  might  easily  have  been 
inserted  in  33,  although  the  variations  of  reading 
afford  little  or  no  evidence  in  favour  of  this  sup- 
position;  above  all,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  writer  had,  or  was  likely  to  have,  in  mind 
the  legal  relation  to  Jesus  in  which  Joseph,  as 
husband  of  Mary,  might  be  considered  to  stand. 
If,  therefore,  the  suggestion  first  made  by  Annius 
of  Viterbo  in  the  15th  cent.,  and  since  adopted 
by  many  eminent  theologians,  that  St.  Luke  gives 
the  genealogy  of  Mary,  could  be  accepted,  it  would 
have  important  results.  It  is  «,  matter  on  which 
argument  is  hardly  possible,  the  only  point  being 
whether  anyunprejudiced  person  could  understand 
the  words  in  3-*  to  mean  '  being  (as  was  supposed, 
son  of  Joseph,  but  really)  grandson  of  Heli'— Heli 
being  taken,  without  a  shred  of  evidence,  to  have 
been  the  father  of  Mary.  A  passage  has,  indeed, 
been  quoted  from  the  Talmud  (Jems.  Chaff,  lib) 
to  prove  that  Mary  was  called  '  daughter  of  Eli  ; 
but  this  has  been  shown  to  be  a  mistake  by  G.  A. 
Cooke,  Expos.,  Oct.  1895,  pp.  316ff.  In  the  Prot- 
evangelium  Jacobi  her  parents  are  called  Joachim 
and  Anna.  The  early  Fathers  generally  assumed 
that  Mary  was  of  the  same  family  as  Joseph,  and 


that  her  descent  was  involved  in  his  ;  see  for  in- 
?*a"c*;f  ?useb.  HE  i.  7  ad  Jin.  and  Qn.  ad  Stcph. 
in.  2  (Migne  ;v.  col.  881  f.),  where  reasons  are  sug- 
gested why  Mary  s  genealogy  was  not  given  ;  tins 
™w  19.Jww«l  on  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  Nu 
Sh»,  as  if  all  women  were  commanded  to  marry  in 
their  own  families,  whereas  the  regulation  applied 
only  to  heiresses.  Proof  of  the  Davidic  descent  of 
Mary  can  be  obtained  from  the  NT  only  by  assum- 
ing the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Virgin-birth  • 
it  was  no  doubt  on  this  ground  that  Justin  Martyr 
(Apol.  i.  32")  inferred  that  Mary  was  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (cf.  Protev.  Jacobi,  10,  where  she  is  said 
to  be  of  the  tribe  of  David).  St.  Matthew  (l20) 
and  St.  Luke  (l37  2*)  assert  the  Davidic  descent  of 
Joseph,  but  not  that  of  Mary  ;  contrast  Lk  l5, 
where  Elisabeth  is  said  to  be  of  the  daughters  of 
Aaron.  Sanday-Headlam  on  Ro  l:i  point  out  that 
in  Test.  XII  Patriarch,  we  find  the  theory  of  a 
double  descent  from  Levi  and  from  Judah  {St/m.  7 
and  Gad  8),  and  they  remark  that  this  is  no  doubt 
an  inference  from  the  relationship  of  Mary  to 
Elisabeth  (Lk  1*'). 

We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  we  have  two 
independent  attempts  to  establish  the  Davidic 
descent  of  Joseph,  and  that  they  can  be  harmonized 
only  by  suppositions  which  are  incapable  of  proof 
and  hardly  probable. 

Literature.— This  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  body  of  the 
article.  p.  M.  BARNARD. 

GENERATION.— A  word  of  several  meanings 
employed  to  render  two  different  words  in  OT  and 
four  in  NT.  All  are,  however,  related  in  thought, 
and  all  have  a  close  connexion  with  the  Gospels 
and  Jewish  thought  in  the  time  of  Christ. 

1.  In  OT  '  generation  *  is  used  to  render  (1)  the  Heh.  "in  or 
VI.  VI,  connected  with  Assyr.  dtiru,  '  to  endure,'  means 
primarily  a  period  of  time.  This  meaning  has  survived  in  OT 
chiefly  in  poetry,  and  in  the  phrases  TT}  VI  Ps  45>8  61?,  -n  vr? 
Ex  3",  ani  VI  Is  51",  Ps  7&,  and  such  like,  to  indicate  time 
stretching;  awav  into  the  past  (Is  513),  or  (more  generally)  into 
the  future  (Ps  a3"  4912).  It  may  refer  both  to  past  and  'future 
(14513),  and  is  thus  parallel  to  D^iy  (see  Eternity). 

Originally  "n  must  have  meant  the  period  defined  by  the  life 
of  a  man  or  of  a  family  (Job  42lfi).  Hence  by  a  loose  usage  it 
comes  i  to  mean  the  people  living  in  that  period  (Gn  71,  Ex  IS, 
Dt  214,  Ec  l4,  Is  538  etc.  etc.  ;  cf.  the  modern  use  of  the  word 
*  age  ').  So  also  it  may  be  used  of  a  class  of  men  living  contem- 
poraneously and  possessing  certain  characteristics  (Dt  325, 
Pr30U.l2.i3.i4). 

(2)  The  other  word  in  OT  (rendered  always  plural  'genera- 
tions') is  nilVw.  Here  the  root-idea  is  'birth,'  'descent,' 
'offspring,'  from  ~S'  'to  bring  forth.'  Hence  it  is  used  of 
genealogies  (On  5*  (P  10»  ll">--7,  Ru  4'»  etc.),  of  divisions  by 
families,  etc.  (Nu  1"^- m* M  etc.).  It  is  even  used  of  the  creation 
of  the  world  (Gn  2-*  lit.  'the  begettings  of  the  heaven  and  the 
earth '). 

2.  Of  the  four  words  rendered  '  generation '  in 
NT  two  are  unimportant  so  far  as  the  Gospels  are 
concerned.  (1)  In  1  P  23  '  a  chosen  generation,' 
yivos  ixXeKTbv,  should  be  rendered  as  in  KV,  '  an 
elect  race.'  (2)  In  Mt  I1  the  rendering  should  be 
'  the  hook  of  the  origin  of  Jesus  Christ,'  using  the 
word  yiveais  in  its  widest  sense.  The  meaning  in 
Mt  l8,  Lk  l14  is  slightly  different,  and  is  best  ex- 
pressed by  '  birth  '  (EV).  (3)  The  most  important 
word  used  in  the  Gospels  is  yevza.,  meaning  (a) 
'race,'  'offspring,'  'descent';  (b)  the  people  of 
any  given  period  ;  (c)  a  period  loosely  defined  by 
the  life  of  a  man  or  of  a  family  ;  (d)  in  such  phrases 
:is  eis  ytvehs  yevtuv  (Lk  15U)  it  is  used,  apparently  as 
the  equivalent  of  onh  -n,  to  express  indefinite  time, 
generally  in  the  future.  Cf.  the  expression  in  Eph 
3-1  eh  irdiras  ras  7eveas  tov  al&vos  tCjv  a/uvwe,  which, 
however,  is  considered  by  Dalman  ( Words  of  Jesus, 
p.  165,  Eng.  tr.)  as  referring  to  all  the  generations- 
of  'the  current  age'  of  'the  world  period.'  But 
the  phrase  seems  rather  to  be  the  strongest 
possible    way    of    expressing    '  for    ever.'      That 
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y€t>c&  (rendered  'generation')  does  express  'the 
current  age '  of  '  the  world  period '  is  obvious  in 
the  Gospels  (Lk  16s,  Mt  24s*,  and  less  clearly  Mt 
23M)  ;  also  the  people  of  that  age  (Mt  IS*  16*, 
Mk  812,  Lk  llw).  In  the  sense  of  (c)  it  is  found 
only  in  Mt  l17  and  apparently  never  in  its  original 
sense  (a).  (4)  This  last  is  expressed  by  quite  a 
different  word,  viz.  yivvr,p.a.  In  Mt  37  12s*  23s8, 
Lk  37,  AV  has  the  phrase  'generation  of  vipers.' 
The  Greek  is  yew-rip-arci  ixtS^Cp,  which  RV  renders 
'  offspring  of  vipers.'  The  rendering  of  AV  is  due 
to  Tindale  (see  Hastings'  Dli  ii.  142*).  Elsewhere 
the  word  occurs  as  ydwiifia  (Mt  26™,  Lk  221?,  2  Co 
91U),  rendered  'fruit.'  G.  Gordon  Stott. 

GENNESARET,  LAKE  OF.— See  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee. 

GENNESARET,  LAND  OF.— Thither  Jesus  and 
His  disciples  repaired  after  the  feeding  of  the  5000 
(Mt  1422,  Mk  G45).  This  miracle  probably  took 
place  on  the  JN.E.  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
When  evening  came,  the  Synoptists  tell  us,  His 
disciples  entered  into  a  boat,  and  crossing  over  the 
sea,  came  to  the  land,  unto  Gennesaret,  ciri  tt\v  yfy 
els  revvwapiT  (Mt  143*,  Mk  6™). 

1.  Name.— -The  'Land  of  Gennesar,  or  Gennesa- 
ret,' is  mentioned  but  twice  in  the  Bible  (Mt  14w, 
Mk  6s3).  The  name  'Gennesaret,'  however,  occurs 
elsewhere :  once  as  the  name  of  the  Lake,  irapd, 
ri\v  Xifivrfv  TeviniaapiT  (Lk  51).  once  in  1  Mac  11C7 
to  t)5wp  tov  Tevv-qadp,  and  is  frequently  found  in 
Josephus,  who  uses  both  Xlfunj  Vcrvijo-apiTis  (Ant. 
xviii.  ii.  1)  and  Xip-yrj  Ywqa6.p  (BJ  in.  x.  7) ;  in  the 
Targums,  icn?,  icmj,  -igwa,  and  -ip'S?  ;  and  in  Pliny's 
writings,  Gennesara  (v.  15).  The  name  of  the  Lake 
was  derived  from  that  of  the  Plain,  and  that  in  turn 
from  the  name  of  a  city  supposed  by  the  Jews  to 
have  been  situated  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee ;  that  portion  of  the  plain  bordering  on 
Mejdel  being  called  Ardel-Mcjdel.  On  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  Gennesaret,  see  art.  Sea  of 
Galilee. 

2.  Situation.— It  is  usually  identified  with  the 
little  plain  situated  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  and  known  to  the  Arabs  as  d- 
Ufunreir,  'little  Glior  or  hollow.'  This  identifica- 
tion is  as  good  as  certain.  The  description  of  it 
as  given  by  Josephus  can  apply  to  no  other. 
Several  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  by  Thrupp 
and  Tregelles  (in  the  Journal  of  Classical  and 
Sacred  Philology,  ii.  290-308)  to  identify  it  with 
the  plain  of  d-BatUmh,  on  the  N.  E.  shore  of  the 
Lake,  but  without  success  (cf.  Stanley's  'Note'  in 
refutation,  SP  435). 

3.  Size—  Shut  in  bv  the  hilly  promontory  of 
h/ian  Mi ni/eh  on  the  N.  and  the  still  more  promi- 
nent hills  by  Magdala  on  the  S.,  and  extending 
westward  from  the  Lake  only  to  the  base  of  the 
rugged  uplands  of  Galilee,  its  total  area  is  exceed- 
ingly small.  Its  approximate  measurements  are 
nhuHt  3  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.  by  1|  broad  from 
t.  to  \\ .  Stanley's  measurements  are  wide  of  the 
mark  when  he  says  that  the  plain  is  G  or  7  miles 
long  by  5  miles  broad  (SP  442);  and  even  G.  A. 
Miuth  exaggerates  when  he  describes  it  as  '  four 
miles  broad'  (HGHL  443).  Josephus'  measure- 
ments are  more  nearly  correct,  viz.  30x20  stadia; 
though  in  fact  it  is  a  little  longer  than  30  and  not 

?^nT^road.  aS  20"  In  form  !t  is  *>mewhat 
crescent-shaped  or  semi-elliptical.  Its  surface  is 
comparative  y  level.     It,  altitude,  like  that  of  the 
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ants  accordingly  plant  all  aorta  of  trees  there  ;  for  the  temper 
of  the  air  is  80  well  mixed  that  it  agrees  very  well  with  these 
several  Borts ;  particularly  walnuts,  which  require  the  coldest 
air,  flourish  there  in  vast  plenty ;  there  are  palm  trees  also 
which  grow  best  in  hot  air ;  fig  trees  also  and  olives  grow  near 
them,  which  yet  require  an  air  that  is  more  temperate  One 
may  call  the  place  the  ambition  of  nature,  where  it  forces  those 
plants  that  are  naturally  enemies  to  one  another  to  aeree  to 
Kether.  It  is  a  happy  contention  of  the  seasons,  as  if  everv  one 
of  them  laid  claim  to  this  country ;  for  it  not  only  nourishes 
different  sorts  of  autumnal  fruit  beyond  men's  expectation  but 
preserves  them  a  great  while  ;  it  supplies  men  with  the  prin- 
cipal fruits,  with  grapes  and  figs  continually,  during  ten  months 
of  the  year,  and  with  other  fruits  as  they  become  ripe  through 
the  whole  year ;  for  besides  the  good  temperature  of  the  air 
it  is  also  watered  from  a  most  copious  fountain.  The  people  of 
the  country  call  it  Capharnaum.  Some  have  thought  it  to  be  a 
vein  of  the  Niie,  because  it  produces  the  coracin  lish  as  well  as 
that  lake  does  which  is  near  to  Alexandria.  The  length  of  this 
country  extends  itself  along  the  banks  of  this  lake  that  bears 
the  same  name  for  thirty  furlongs,  and  is  in  breadth  twenty 
And  this  is  the  nature  of  that  place '  (BJ  m.  x.  8). 

This  classical  passage  from  Josephus,  though 
probably  coloured  to  some  extent,  gives  substanti- 
ally the  truth  about  the  Plain  as  it  must  have  been 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  Jewish  Rabbins  of  early 
times  corroborate  his  description.  They  describe 
it  as  possessing  both  'gardens  and  paradises';  as 
one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the  world  ;  as  irrigated 
and  cultivated  so  that  no  portion  of  it  was  barren  ; 
and  as  being  dotted  over  thickly  with  towns  and 
villages.  Indeed,  ruins  of  villages  have  been  found 
at  three  or  four  different  localities  in  the  Plain, 
viz.  at  the  opening  of  Wady  d-Jfanmm,  at  'Ain  d- 
Mudamvarah,  south  of  'Ain  et-Tin,  and  on  the  N. 
side  of  Wady  er-Rubudiyeh. 

5.  Its  condition  to-day. — Josephus'  account  is 
especially  interesting  because  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween its  condition  then  and  now.  Then,  it  was  a 
most  charming  spot— 'the  unparalleled  garden  of 
God,'  as  a  certain  Rabbi  calls  it ;  and  '  the  gem  of 
Palestine,'  as  Merrill  speaks  of  it  (Galilee  in  the 
Time  of  Christ,  33) :  now,  it  is,  as  Thomson  says, 
'pre-eminently  fruitful  in  thorns,'  a  veritable 
thicket  of  oleanders  and  nubk  trees,  of  gigantic 
thistles  and  brambles.  And  yet  even  now  one 
finds  proofs  of  its  former  luxuriance  in  the  wealth 
of  its  wild  flowers,  the  heavy-headed  wheat  and 
barley  growing  here  and  there,  and  in  the  stout- 
ness of  the  thorns  and  thistles  almost  everywhere. 

(1)  The  soil  is  wonderfully  rich,  like  that  of  the 
Delta  in  Egypt.  It  consists  of  basaltic  loam 
formed  by  the  mingling  of  decomposed  basalt  with 
the  alluvium  of  the  lake.  All  travellers — Seetzen, 
von  Schubert,  Ritter,  Burckhardt,  Robinson, 
Wilson,  and  Thomson — praise  the  fertility  of  this 
Plain,  and  all  except  Stanley  (cf.  SP  451)  lament 
its  present  desolate  and  uncultivated  condition. 
The  latter  erroneously  describes  it  as  '  cultivated 
everywhere.1  Only  near  Magdala  are  there  signs 
of  marsh. 

(2)  Fountains  and  streams  supply  it  with  water 
in  copious  abundance.  Three  winter  torrents  rush 
down  from  the  hill  country  lying  to  the  west,  and 
bring  with  them  abundance  of  water  for  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year,  (a)  One  is  known  as  the 
Wady  d-Hamam,  or  the  'Valley  of  Pigeons,'  a 
deep  gorge  bounded  by  almost  perpendicular  cliffs 
over  one  thousand  feet  in  height,  which  enters  the 
Plain  from  the  S.W.  This  is  a  tremendous  ravine, 
and  from  Josephus'  day  has  been  known  as  the 
ravine  of  the  'Robber  Caves'— the  chosen  resort 
of  brigands  in  former  days.  Thomson  describes 
it  in  two  connexions,  as  '  a  great  chasm  '  and  as  a 
'profound  gorge'  (Land  and  the  Book,  ii.  395- 
397),  and  as  leading  up  to  a  fort  or  castle  known 
as  Kal'at  ibn  Ma  an,  and  still  on  to  the  village  of 
Ilattin.  Down  this  valley  are  poured  large 
volumes  of  water,  and  down  through  this  same 
ravine,  as  through  a  funnel,  rush  sudden  blasts  of 
wind,  which  break  upon  the  Lake.     The  ruins  of 
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Irbid,  the  Arbela  of  Josephus  and  1  Mac  92,  are 
notfar  to  the  south.  (6)  Another  torrent,  entering 
the  Plain  from  the  W\,  is  that  known  as  Wady  er- 
Rubudiych.  This  is  the  largest,  and  yields  the 
most  plentiful  supply  of  water  furnished  to  the 
Plain.  It  is  used  to  irrigate  the  Plain  both  N. 
and  S.,  furnishing  nearly  three  times  the  volume 
of  water  supplied  by' 'Ain  el-Mudauwarah.  (>■)  A 
third  torrent  enters  the  Plain  from  the  N.W.  It 
is  called  Wady  el- A  mud.  Like  Wady  d-Hamam, 
it  is  a  deep  ravine,  and  scarcely  less  striking  be- 
cause of  its  narrowness.  Its  waters  take  their 
rise  in  the  Jarmuk,  the  highest  mountain  in  Gali- 
lee. For  the  greater  part  of  its  cour.se  it  is  called 
Wady  el-Lcimmn.  It  is  only  a  winter  torrent. 
According  to  Thomson,  all  of  these  streams  which 
enter  the  Plain  disappear  in  summer  before  they 
reach  the  Lake. 

Besides  these  waters  which  drain  the  region  of 
Galilee  immediately  west  of  the  Plain  of  Gennesa- 
ret,  there  are  certain  fountains  in  the  Plain  itself 
whose  waters  were  used  for  irrigation  :  (a)  'Ain  d- 
Mudauwarah.  or  '  Round  Fountain,'  situated  a 
little  over  a  mile  N.W.  of  Magdala,  is  the  largest 
and  most  important.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  circular 
wall  of  hewn  stones,  32  yards  in  diameter,  sur- 
rounded by  thick  trees  and  brushwood,  so  that 
access  is  difficult ;  but  it  yields  a  copious  stream 
of  clear  water,  which  Hows  across  the  Plain  to  the 
Lake,  irrigating  right  and  left.  The  pool  itself 
contains  two  to  three  feet  of  water  and  certain 
lish.  Ebrard  (SK,  1867,  pp.  723-74")  identified  it 
with  the  fountain  of  Capharnaum  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  but  this  has  been  shown  to  be  highly 
improbable.  Two  other  fountains  assist  in  water- 
ing the  southern  end  of  the  Plain  :  'A  in  d-Bareidch, 
or  '  Cold  Spring,'  also  known  as  'A  in  d-Fidiych,  or 
'Fountain  of  the  Bean';  axid'Aiii  es-Serar,  some- 
what further  to  the  S.W.  {£)  'Ain  ct-Tin,  or 
'Fountain  of  the  Fig  Tree,'  is  another  large  and 
important  spring.  It  is  situated  on  the  northern 
edge  of  the  Plain,  and  bursts  forth  from  under  the 
cliffs  of  Khan  Minyeh.  Unfortunately,  it  is  too 
close  to  the  shore  of  the  Lake  to  be  used  exten- 
sively for  irrigating  purposes.  The  stream  which 
issues  from  it  is  choked  with  a  jungle  of  oleanders 
and  papyrus.  Robinson  identifies  this  fountain 
with  the  spring  of  Capharnaum  of  Josephus.  (7) 
Ain  et-Tabujlut,  or  '  Fountain  of  the  Ruined  Mill,' 
formerly  supposed  to  be  the  scene  of  the  miracle 
of- the  feeding  of  the  5000  (Mk  6:fU""),  is  another 
jarge  spring  of  water— according  to  Tristram,  the 
largest  in  Galilee,  and  about  one-half  as  large  as 
1  the  fountain  at  Ca'sarea  Philippi.  It  is  not  situ- 
ated in  the  Plain,  but  considerably  N.E.,  about 
half-way  between  Khan  Minyeh  and  Tell  Hum, 
the  two  rival  sites  of  Capernaum  ;  but  its  waters 
were  formerly  conducted  by  a  channel  cut  in  the 
rock  around  the  promontory  on  which  Khan  Min- 
yeh is  situated,  and  made  to  irrigate  the  N.  end 
of  the  Plain  of  Gennesaret.  This  aqueduct  Mas 
discovered  first  by  Sir  Chas.  Wilson,  and  since 
then  the  fountain  has  been  generally  considered 
to  be  the  spring  of  Capharnaum  of  Josephus  (cf. 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii.  429). 

(3)  Products.—  With  all  these  resources  of  irri- 
gation, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Plain  of 
Gennesaret  should  be  described  by  the  Rabbins  as 
the  'Garden  of  God,'  or  that  its  superior  and 
delicious  fruits  'were  not  allowed  at  the  feasts  in 
Jerusalem  lest  some  might  attend  primarily  to 
enjoy  these  fruits '  (Bab.  Pemcfum,  8b;  Neubauer, 
Gtoff.  du  Talmud,  45  f.).  But  to-day,  though  its 
grapes,  figs,  olives,  and  walnuts  have  vanished, 
there  are  to  be  seen  wild  figs,  oleanders,  nubk  trees, 
dwarf  palms,  papyrus  plants,  tall  prickly  cen- 
taureas;  in  summer,  magnilicentlilae-'oloured  con- 
volvuli  hanging  in  long  festoons  of  blossom  from 
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the  prickly  shrubs  ;  wild  flowers  of  countless  variety 
—tulips,  anemones,  irises  ;  rice,  wheat,  the  best  and 
earliest  melons  and  cucumbers  in  Palestine,  Bodges 
and  rushes  by  the  Lake  ;  also  thorns  and  thistles, 
especially  in  the  central  portion;  in  short,  a 
tangle  of  luxuriant  vegetation— a  lovely  floral 
carpet  in  February,  a  wilderness  of  thorny  in 
summer,  tor  here,  indeed,  Nature  has  lavished 
her  glory  in  tropical  profusion. 

(4)  Roads.— Two  paths  cross  the  Plain  from  S 
to  N.— the  chief  one  leading  from  Magdala  to 
Khan  Minyeh  in  a  direct  course,  and  skirting  the 
Lake  shore  within  a  few  hundred  feet;  the  other 
following  the  base  of  the  bills  along  its  western 
side,  and  striking  over  the  hills  northwards.  One 
of  the  best  views  obtainable  of  the  Plain  is  from 
the  top  of  the  ridge  above  Magdala. 

(5)  Inhabitants.  ~  The  Plain  is  without  settled 
inhabitants  to-day.  The  Ghawarineh  Arabs,  more 
especially  a  certain  tribe  named  cs-Scnc/ciyeh, 
roam  over  it,  using  it  as  winter  pasture  land. 
Wilson  recounts  that  gipsies  from  India  have 
been  known  to  sojourn  there  with  their  tents  and 
flocks  (p.  138).  As  a  rule,  solitude  reigns  except 
near  the  village  of  Magdala  and  at  Khan  Minyeh. 

(6)  Health. — Fevers  are  still  prevalent  in  this 
region  as  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  when,  not  far 
distant,  at  least,  Peter's  wife's  mother  lay  sick  (Lk 
4a3).  Thomson  speaks  of  '  the  heat  and  malarial 
influences  of  the  Plain.'  This  probably  accounts 
in  part  for  its  present  desolation,  though  under 
the  Turk  it  has  fared  but  little  worse  than  other 
portions  of  the  Empire. 

Such  is  the  land  of  Gennesaret,  on  the  immediate 
edge  of  which  lay  Capernaum,  and  over  whose 
'  Eden-like  landscape '  the  feet  of  our  blessed  Lord 
so  often  trod  as  He  went  about  preaching  from 
village  to  village,  healing  the  sick  and  raising  to 
life  the  dead.  One  can  almost  see  Him,  in  fancy, 
pushing  out  in  a  little  boat  along  the  embayed  and 
shell-covered  shore,  followed  to  the  water's  ed^e 
by  the  multitudes  who  pressed  upon  Him  daily 
from  populous  Gennesaret,  and  hear  Him  speaking 
to  them,  as  they  sit  upon  the  shore,  concerning 
the  gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  drawing  illustrations 
from  the  sower,  who,  going  forth  to  sow,  allows 
some  seeds  to  fall  by  the  wayside,  others  on  stony 
plaees,  still  others  where  they  are  choked  by  thorns  ; 
and  then,  when  He  became  weary,  retiring  to  the 
mountains  for  rest  and  spiritual  refreshment  in 
prayer,  only  to  return  again  and  repeat  His  mess- 
age of  goodwill  and  comfort;  until,  finally,  when 
the  great  tragedy  on  Calvary  is  ended  and  He  is 
risen  from  the  tomb,  He  reappears  to  those  same 
disciples,  who  meanwhile  have  returned  to  their 
nets.  Surely  no  other  spot  of  like  size  can  possibly 
be  of  equal  interest,  to  the  Christian  who  loves  to 
trace  the  footprints  of  His  Master's  earthly  career, 
with  what  has  justly  been  called  '  the  most  sacred 
region  of  the  Lake,'  '  the  gem  of  Palestine.' 
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GENTILES.— In  AV  of  the  Gospels,  '  Gentiles ' 
and  'nations'  are  the  translations  of  Itvri,  RV 
agreeing  with  the  rendering  of  AV  in  every  place 
of  the  word's  occurrence.      In  Mt  6'  («0m-oi)  and 
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lsl7(e(W-<>r)  AVhas  '  heathen' and  '  a  heathen  man' 
respectively  ;  KV  'Gentiles1  and  '  the  Gentile.' 
In  Mtr>47,  where  AV  lias  reXweai,  '  publicans,'  KV 
with  the  reading  e(Wo<  has  '('entiles.'  "EWij^s, 
occurring  in  John  onlv.  is  rendered  '  ( Ireeks  in 
^-"UVandAV;  in  7:-' UV  has  'Greeks,'  AV  •  Gen- 
tiles, '  with,  however,  'Greeks'  in  the  margin. 
'E,\\>jm  (Mk  ?M)  is  translated  'a  Greek'  in  both 
versions,  but  AV  has  'Gentile*  in  the  margin. 
The  very  wide  diffusion  of  the  Greek  language 
after  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  was 
the  reason  that  in  our  Lord's  day  'Greek'  was 
often  used  as  an  equivalent  for  'Gentile.'  See 
Greeks.  The  word  'Gentile*,'  from  the  Lat. 
qentilis  (adjeetive  of  gens,  pi.  fjentes,  ^  a,  raee,' 
'people,'  or  'nation'),  is  used  in  the  Vulgate  to 
render  the  Hid.,  ci:  and  the  Gr.  20cij,  and  has  thus 
passed  into  English.  t 

For  a  full  discussion  of  the  term  'Gentiles, 
n-ference  must  he  made  to  the  Bible  Dictionaries. 
It  is  only  necessary  here  to  allude  to  the  origin 
and  list-  of  the:  expression  in  the  <  >T.  Just  as  Zdvos 
in  the  Gospels,  as  a  rule  (for  an  exception  see  Mt 
214:l],  means  the  Jewish  nation,  and  Z&vt\  the 
nations  other  than  Jewish,  so  in  the  OT  -Si  {ijm),  as 
a  rule  (for  an  exception  see  Lv  ~l\)si),  stands  for  the 
former  and  the  pi.  ;r*i:  Ujniun.)  for  the  latter;  and 
whilst  often  used  in  its  purely  ethnographical  and 
geographical  sense,  with  the  meaning  '  foreigner," 
it  is  also  constantly  employed,  especially  in  the 
Psalms,  as  a  term  of  aversion  and  contempt,  as 
connoting  the  practice  of  false  religions  and  of 
immoral  customs.  The  material  and  moral  evils 
which  the  fjniiui  had  brought  upon  Israel  in  its 
later  historv  tended  to  intensify  the  feelings  of 
hostility  wi'th  which  the  Jews 'looked  out  upon 
them  from  their  own  religious  exelusiveness  ;  and 
accordingly,  in  our  Lord's  day  and  in  the  genera- 
tions following  (see  Acts  and  the  Epistles  /"i i.tiin), 
they  were  regarded  by  the  Jews  generally  as 
aliens,  having  no  claim  whatever  to  the  Divine 
recognition.  This  must  be  borne  in  mind  when 
estimating  our  Lord's  teaching  on  the  subject. 

A  full  consideration  of  the  attitude  of  early 
Christianity  towards  the  Gentiles  requires  a  study 
of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  at  lenst,  and  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  article  :  our  Lord's  teaching,  how- 
ever, afterwards  developed  by  His  followers,  is 
quite  plainly  indicated  in  the  Gospels,  and  must 
form  the  basis  of  any  adequate  discussion  of  the 
subject, 

'1  he  fact  that  Jesus  did  not  pass  His  youth  in 
the  religiously  exclusive  atmosphere  of  Jerusalem, 
but  in  the  freer  and  more  liberal  surroundings  of 
semi-Gentile  Galilee,  tits  in  with  the  prophetic 
word  of  Simeon  at  the  Presentation,  and  the  de- 
clarations of  His  forerunner:  He  was  to  be  '  a  light 
to  lighten  the  Gentiles'  (Lk  232) ;  and,  God  was 
able  to  raise  up  to  Abraham  children  (38)  who 
could  not  boast  anv  natural  descent  from  the 
patriarch.  St.  Matthew,  although  according  to 
the  usual  account  of  his  standpoint  he  had  no 
especially  Gentile  proclivities,  records  two  im- 
portant prophetic  utterances  regarding  the  Gen- 
tiles as  being  illustrated  and  fulfilled  in  his 
Master's  work  :  '  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  ;  the 
people  which  sat  in  darkness  saw  great  light; 
and  to  them  which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow 
of  death  light  is  sprun-  up'  (41S-  ]e),  and,  'In 
ins  name  shall  the  Gentiles  trust'  (1221).  At 
the  beginning  of  His  ministry,  if  we  accept  St. 
Luke  s  chronology  (see  Naaman),  Jesus  defied  the 
•lewi-li  prejudices  of  His  hearers  in  the  syna"0"ue 
at  Nazareth  by  citing  cases  of  Gtmtik-s  bFessed 
through  the  agency  of  Israel's  prophets  (Lk  4-""1"-)  ■ 
and,  when  driven  from  His  native  town.  He  took  up 
His  abode  in  a  city  of  despised  Galilee  which  be- 
longed to  that  less  Jewish  portion  of  it  known  as 


'Galilee  of  the  Gentiles'  (Mt  415).  Moreover,  it 
was  in  the  same  Gentile-infected  Galilee  that  the 
most  important  part  of  His  ministry  was  carried 
on,  and  He  even  went  into  the  borders  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  (Mk  7'4),  and  also  taught  and  healed  those 
who  came  to  Him  from  thence,  together  with  those 
who  sought  Him  from  Decapolis  (Mt  4-s),  and  from 
Iduniiea,  and  from  beyond  Jordan  (Mk  3s) ;  nor  did 
He  disdain  to  remain  on  one  occasion  for  two  days 
among  the  Samaritans  at  their  request  (Jn  44u).  In 
His  public  teaching  He  showed  no  prejudice  in  favour 
of  the  Jews  in  His  assignment  of  praise  and  blame  : 
the  grateful  leper  whom  He  blessed  was  a  Samari- 
tan (Lk  1716ffj  ;  it  was  a  good  Samaritan  who 
was  set  forth  as  an  example  in  one  of  His  most 
famous  parables  (10st,ff-);  and  He  commended  the 
faith  of  the  centurion  as  being  greater  than  any 
He  had  found  in  Israel  (Mt  81U).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  evil  generation  of  whom  the  Pharisees 
were  representatives,  He  declared  should  be  con- 
demned in  the  judgment  by  Gentiles,  the  men  of 
Nineveh  ami  the  queen  of  Sheba  (1241t-);  and,  set- 
ting the  seal  to  the  teaching  of  His  forerunner,  He 
asserted  in  effect  that  the  true  children  of  Abra- 
ham were  those  who  did  the  deeds  of  Abraham, 
and  were  not  necessarily  those  who  were  naturally 
descended  from  him  (Jn  8:ly'r).  In  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  the  same  broad  and  world-wide  outlook 
is  manifested :  there  is  hardly  anything  of  im- 
portance in  that  great  discourse  which  is  local  or 
temporary— it  is  obviously  for  all  men  and  for  all 
time.  With  this,  too,  coincides  the  teaching  of  His 
many  parables  about  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  and 
that  recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel — in  this  Gospel 
particularly  all  His  utterances  are  in  accord  with 
His  declaration  to  the  Samaritan  woman  concern- 
ing the  true  worshippers  (4-3),  and  with  the  impres- 
sion produced  on  the  Samaritans  that  He  was  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  {v.4-)  ■  for  in  this  Gospel 
especially  His  words  of  warning,  of  encourage- 
ment, and  of  hope  embrace  all  mankind  :  '  God  so 
loved  the  world  .  .  .  that  whosoever  believeth 
shall  have  eternal  life'  (3IG).  And,  finally,  at  the 
end  of  His  ministry,  in  the  allegory  of  the  sheep 
and  the  goats,  spoken  exclusively  with  reference 
to  Gentiles,  He  applies  to  those  on  the  right  hand 
the  word  'righteous,'  which  in  the  Jewish  language 
was  so  often  the  technical  term  to  designate  only 
the  chosen  people  (Mt  2537). 

There  are  two  passages  in  the  Gospels  which 
demand  a  passing  notice,  as  they  might  seem  at 
first  sight  to  be  in  opposition  to  our  Lord's  usual 
attitude  towards  the  Gentiles.  One  is  His  saying 
to  the  Syrophuenician  woman,  '  I  am  not  sent  hut 
unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel'  (Mt 
15-4)  ;  and  the  other  is  His  injunction  to  the 
Twelve,  'Go  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not ;  but 
go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel 
(105-6).  In  the  first  case  there  is  little  doubt 
that  our  Lord's  words  were  intended  to  test  or  to 
call  forth  the  woman's  faith,  and  are  not  to  be 
understood  as  implying  any  unwillingness  on  His 
part  to  assist  her  (see  Syrophu-:xn;ian  Woman). 
And  in  the  second  case  we  are  to  notice  that  the 
prohibition  was  laid  upon  the  Twelve  only,  and 
had  no  application  to  His  own  conduct;  and, 
further,  that  the  prohibition  was  distinctly  re- 
moved by  Him  after  the  Resurrection  in  the  great 
commission  recorded  in  Mt  2819  '  Go  ye  therefore 
and  teach  all  nations'  [in  Mk  1615  'Go  ye  into 
all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature'],  and  in  Ac  l8  'Ye  shall  be  witnesses 
unto  me  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Juilwa,  ami 
in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
earth.'  And  there  are  other  passages,  such  as  Mt 
2414  26™,  from  which  it  is  plain  that  our  Lord  con- 
templated the  world-wide  preaching  of  the  gospel 
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by  His  followers,  the  fulfilment,  in  fact,  of  the 
ancient  prediction  to  the  father  of  the  faithful: 
'In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  (aoiim)  of  the 
earth  be  blessed '  (Gn  22lb).    See  Missions. 

Literature. —Grimm-Thayer  and  Cretner,  LgXx.  s.v  Wia;  ■  art 
■Gentilea'  in  Hastings'  DB and  Encyc.  Bihl.-  Schurer  HJP\\ 
i.  51-56,  299-305,  ii.  291-327  ;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of 
Jesus  the  Messiah,  Index,  s. '  Gentiles.' 

Albert  Bonus. 

GENTLENESS.-St.  Paul  in  2  Cu  101  appeals 
to  the  meekness  and  gentleness  {wpadnjs  mi  eiriei- 
Kua)oi  Christ.  These  qualities  would  be  readily 
admitted  to  be  so  characteristic  of  Jesus  as  to 
require  no  specific  illustration.  Yet  such  is  the 
objective  character  of  the  Gospels,  that  with  the 
exception  of  His  own  claim  to  be  '  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart '(Mt  ll'-"0)  and  the  Evangelist's  application 
of  the  prophecy,  '  Behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto 
tliee,  meek  .  . '  (21s),  neither  quality  is  directly 
attributed  to  Him,  nor,  with  the  exception  of 
Mt  55,  does  either  word  occur  in  His  recorded 
teaching. 

These  characteristics  of  Jesus  are  not  easily  de- 
fined in  themselves,  or  distinguished  from  one 
another.  (See  art.  'Gentleness'  in  Hastings'  DB, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1">").  Ilpatrnjs  is  rather  an  inward  dis- 
position of  the  mind,  the  quietness  of  soul  which  is 
the  result  of  faith  and  self-restraint ;  eirteUeia  is  an 
active  grace,  exhibited  in  human  relations,  '  it 
expresses  the  quality  of  considerateness,  of  readi- 
ness to  look  humanely  and  reasonably  at  the  facts 
of  a  case ' ;  it  denotes  in  Jesus  the  tenderness  of 
His  dealings  with  the  moral  and  social  outcasts, 
the  burdened  and  heavy  laden,  the  weak  and 
ignorant ;  His  gracious  courtesy,  geniality  of 
address,  thoughtfulness,  and  delicacy  of  touch. 
It  is  not  the  expression  of  a  nature  of  such  softness 
as  to  be  always  on  the  verge  of  tears,  or  of  a 
sentimentalism  which  has  little  strength  of  con- 
science, and  no  power  of  moral  indignation  and 
repulsion.  The  gentleness  of  Christ  can  be  appre- 
ciated only  when  it  is  related  to  certain  other 
elements  in  His  personality.  (1)  His  consciousness 
of  His  Divine  origin,  and  His  royal  vocation  as 
founder  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  (cf.  Jn  133"5). 
(2)  His  moral  consciousness.  His  is  not  the  gentle- 
ness towards  the  sinful  which  arises  from  moral 
indifference,  or  the  desire  of  a  sin-marred  nature 
to  be  judged  of  leniently.  He  is  conscious  of  sin- 
lessness ;  He  looks  upon  sin  as  the  great  tragedy 
of  human  life,  but  His  passion  for  righteousness  does 
not  make  Him  harsh  in  judgment  or  unmerciful 
in  dealing  (cf.  Mt  5°-  7).  (3)  His  consciousness  of 
Divine  power.  It  is  the  gentleness  not  of  weak- 
ness, but  of  might.  The  Lamb  of  God  answering 
Pilate  so  mildly  was  conscious  that  twelve  legions 
of  angels  stood  at  His  disposal  (Mt  2653). 

The  Baptist,  himself  stern  of  soul,  foresaw  the 
coming  of  one  greater  than  he—greater,  but  not 
more  gentle.  The  axe,  fan,  and  fire  of  judgment 
were  at  His  command,  and  He  would  wield  these 
instruments  of  wrath  to  the  destruction  of  wicked- 
ness (MtS10-12).  But,  to  John's  intense  disappoint- 
ment, Jesus  found  His  ideal  and  method  not  in  these 
symbols  of  violence,  but  in  the  conception  of  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah,  who  did  not  strive  or  cry  or 
lift  up  his  voice  in  the  streets,  who  did  not  break 
the  bruised  reed  or  quench  the  smoking  flax  (Mt 
1219-»;  cf.  Lk  4"-m  and  Mt  ll4"6,  and  see  Is  421"3). 

The  Gospels  abound  in  illustrations  of  the 
winsome  manner  of  Jesus.  His  reception  of  the 
little  children  (Mt  182  1913),  His  thoughtfulness  for 
the  multitude  lest  they  should  faint  by  the  way 
(1532),  the  brotherly  touch  of  His  hand  upon  the 
leper  (Mk  l41),  the  delicacy  of  His  approach  to  the 
sorrowing  (Lk  713,  Jn  ll35),  His  tender  tones  to  His 
perplexed  disciples— ' little  children,'  'I  will  not 
leave  you  orphans'  {Jn  13'13  1418),  and  His  sense  of 


their  frailty jn  the >  w oids,  'Sleep  on  now  and  take 
your  rest  (Mt  26"),  His  consideration,  even  in  the 
agony  of  death,  for  His  mother  (Jn  19*-W)  —are 
but  examples  of  that  gracious  gentleness  which 
consisted  with,  and  was  the  expression  of,  a  Divine 
dignity  of  love.  His  attitude  to  the  sinful  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  tenderness.  His  intense 
love  of  holiness,  quick  moral  sensitiveness  and 
stainless  purity,  made  Him  uncompromisingly 
stern  in  His  rebuke  of  a  self-righteousness  which 
had  little  capacity  of  repentance;  but  He  com- 
bined with  that  a  deep  insight  into  the  possibilities 
of  sin-marred  natures ;  and  by  His  disclosure  to 
them  of  dormant  powers  of  being,  and  the  tender- 
ness of  His  dealing  with  them,  He  won  them  to 
repentance  and  a  new  life  {Lk  7M-3U  191)0).  And 
similarly,  His  rebukes,  touched  by  His  gentleness,' 
become  appeals,  and  are  charged  with  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  renewed  trust.  His  '  O  ye  of  little  faith  ' 
(Mt  8-"),  'Can  ye  drink  the  cup  that  I  drink  of 
(Mk  lO*3),  'Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  careful  and 
troubled  about  many  things'  {Lk  1041),  'Could  ye 
not  watch  with  me  one  hour?'  (Mt  2640),  '  Simon, 
son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me?'  (Jn  2115ff),— were 
rebukes  whose  gentleness  could  leave  no  bitterness 
or  despair,  but  recalled  the  soul  to  its  loyalty  to 
Him.  So,  although  Jesus  never  formally  he'ld  forth 
fwieiKeta  as  an  ideal  of  Christian  life,  He  left  us  an 
example  that  we  should  follow  His  steps  (1  P  2al). 

Literature. — Trench,  Synonyms,  §  xlii. ;  M.  Arnold,  Literature 
and  Dogma,  vii.  3  ;  A.  L.  Moore,  Vod  is  Love  (1894),  134  ;  O. 
Jackaon,  Memoranda  Paulina  (1901),  61  ;  J.  Watson,  The  In- 
spiration of  our  Faith  (1905),  190  ;  J.  W.  Jack,  After  His  Like- 
ness (1906),  88.  Joseph  Muir. 

GERASENES,  GERGESENES.— The  '  country 
of  the  Gerasenes '  [r^pao-vvbjv)  or  '  Gergesenes' 
(V€py€ffvvCbv)  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  only  in  con- 
nexion with  the  healing  of  the  demoniac.  The 
AV  reads  'Gergesenes'  in  Mt  8M8,  and  'Gadarenes' 
in  Mk  51  and  Lk  82li,  while  the  RV  reads  '  Gada- 
renes'  in  Mt.  and  'Gerasenes'  in  Mk.  and  Luke. 
There  is  preponderating  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
changes  (the  reading  VafapyvCbv  in  K  in  Mt.  is  un- 
doubtedly for  Ta5apf]vXv,  Many  natives  in  the 
district  surrounding  the  Sea  of  Galilee  pronounce 

the  Arabic  J  d  and  J  dh  like  z — thus  '  Gac/arenes ' 
they  would  pronounce  'Gazarenes').  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  of  Gadara  must  be  pro- 
nounced absolutely  impossible  for  the  miracle  (see 
Gadara).  How  then  account  for  the  reading 
'Gadarenes'?  Perhaps,  as  Thomson  suggests,  the 
place  where  the  miracle  took  place,  '  over  against 
Galilee,'  was  included  within  the  district  of  Gadara. 
Bnt  as  this  would  not  be  officially  correct,  Gadara 
having  been  the  capital  of  the  country  to  the  sotith 
of  the  town,  it  might  be  better  to  say  that  popular 
usao-e  gave  to  the  whole  district  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Lake  the  name  of  the  principal  town. 
In  the  same  way  the  reading  Vepao-rji'Qv  might  be 
explained— being  derived  from  the  large  and  im- 
portant city  of  the  Decapolis,  Gerasa— the  modern 
J  trash.  (It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  this  latter 
town  is  out  of  the  question  as  the  scene  of  the 
miracle,  being  some  30  miles  from  the  Lake).  The 
derivation  of  the  reading  from  the  Decapolitan 
city,  while  not  perhaps  impossible,  is  very  im- 
probable. A  more  likely  explanation  is  at  hand. 
According  to  Origen,  the  majority  of  the  MSS  he 
had  access  to  had  the  reading  'Gerasenes.'  But 
this  reading  he  objected  to,  inasmuch  as  he  knew 
of  only  one  Gerasa,  the  town  of  the  Decapolis, 
which  he  rightly  conceived  could  not  have  been 
the  scene  of  the  miracle.  He  suggested  that 
'  Gergesenes '  must  be  the  true  reading,  as  he 
knew  of  a  town  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake 
bearing  the  name  Gergesa.     Hence,  on  his  autho- 
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rity,  the  reading  'Gergesenes'  may  have  originated, 
But  how  then  account  for  the,  presumably,  true 
reading  which  Origen  found  in  the  MSS  ?  There 
can  be  here  no  certainty,  but  the  probability  is 
that  Origen  was  right,  and  that  the  true  name  of 
the  village  or  town  where  the  miracle  occurred, 
'over  against  Galilee,'  was  Gergesa.  It  is  ex- 
tremely rare  to  find  a  soft  changing  into  a  harsh 
sound,  such  as  Gerasa  into  Gergesa.  But  any  one 
who  has  lived  long  in  Palestine  knows  how  common 
it  is,  among  the  uneducated  natives,  to  find  a  hard 
sound  like  the  second  g  in  'Gergesa'  not  only 
changing  into  a  softer  sound,  but  dropping  out 
altogether.  The  pronunciation  of  '  Gergesa ' 
among  the  common  people  would  almost  certainly 
be  'Ger'sa'  (Gerasa).  Hence  from  the  common 
speech  it  would  find  its  way  into  the  text.  The 
modern  name  of  the  village  which  has  been  identi- 
fied as  the  scene  of  the  miracle  is  Kh°.rs%  or  Chzrsay 
which  is  nearer  to  '  Gerasa '  than  to  '  Gergesa.' 

The  identification  of  the  ruins  of  Khersa  with 
the  Gerasa  of  the  Synoptists  is  due  to  Thomson, 
(LB  ii.  355).  The  identification  might  have  been 
made  much  earlier  had  not  men's  minds  been  set 
on  selecting  some  place  near  Gadara,  Had  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  been  carefully  scrutinized 
in  the  light  of  the  three  passages,  Mt  8a-,  Mk  5ia, 
Lk  8M,  the  identification  of  Khersa  with  the  place 
described  must  have  taken  place.  There  is  one 
spot  only  on  the  eastern  shore  which  answers  com- 
pletely to  the  description  of  the  Synoptists.  On 
the  eastern  side  'over  against  Galilee'  Jesus  landed 
from  the  boat,  and  'straightway  there  met  him  out 
of  the  tombs  a  man  with  an  unclean  spirit.'  The 
encounter,  then,  must  have  been  close  to  the  shore. 
Were  that  all  we  had  to  guide  us,  identification  of 
the  spot  would  be  impossible,  for  there  are  caves, 
which  may  have  been  used  as  tombs,  all  along  the 
mountain  side.  But  it  would  appear  from  all  three 
Synoptists  that  the  place  where  the  swine  were 
destroyed  ran  down  somewhat  steeply  to  the  water's 
edge.  Now,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  only  one  place 
on  the  eastern  side  where  the  mountain  conies  at 
all  near  to  the  beach,  and  just  there  the  incline  is 
such  that  one  rushing  down  would  be  precipitated 
at  once  by  the  impetus  into  the  water.  Everywhere 
else  along  the  coast  there  is  a  broad  belt— half  a 
mile  or  more  at  most  parts— between  the  foot  of 
the  lulls  and  the  Lake.  This  spot  is  at  Kher&a  just 
below  WtUtj  cs-Semik.  Sailing  up  the  Lake  from 
JvMn  Fik,  which  is  almost  exactly  opposite 
Tiberias,  the  next  valley,  about  a  mile  north,  is 
WA'hj  es-S-'.mnh.  Close  to  the  seashore  directly 
below  the  \\  ady  are  the  ruins  of  Khersa,  the  walls 
of  which  can  yet  be  distinctly  traced.  Directly 
below  Khersa  the  hills  approach  close  to  the  Lake 
leaving  only  a  narrow  pebbly  strand,  and  here  the 
s  ope  of  the  mountain  side  is  so  steep  and  near  to 
the  water  that  a  herd  of  animals  would  be  likely 
in  a  headlong  rush  to  be  precipitated  into  the  sea 
In  the  mountains  above,  where  in  all  probability 
the  swine  were  feeding,  there  are  numbers  of  caves 
and  also  rock-cut  tombs  where  the  demoniacs  may 


have  lived.     See  art.  Demon. 
jt7JT^i~^m30ni  LBril-  ch-  10=  w"»".  *wrv  of 
Huttings  DB  and  in  Eiuik.  Biblica.  J    SouTAR. 

OERIZIM.-In  relation  to  the  life  and  teachin" 
blin.^r  e  Tterest  of  Mt  Gerizim  '«»  in  itS 
referral  „m°u,,ntain  to.which  ">e  woman  of  Samaria 
relerreri  on  the  occasion  when  Jesus  uttered  His 
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the  growth  of  the  jealousy  and  hatred  between  Jews  and 
Samantans,  which  had  attained  such  magnitude  in  the  days  of 
our  Lord.  The  story  given  by  Josephus  of  the  founding  of  the 
temple  on  Mt .Genam  (Ant.  xi.  viii.  2-*)  i3  that  Mana*,™ 
brother  of  Jaddua, .hurt .priest  at  Jerusalem,  married  the' 
daughter  of  Sanballat  (Neh  4\  For  this  marriage  he  w» 
threatened  with  expulsion  unless  he  divorced  his  wife  tjf 
thereupon  appealed  to  Sanballat,  who  built  for  him  thl 
temple  on  Mt.  Gerizim,  and  made  him  its  first  high  priest 
This  story  seems  to  be  derived  from  some  apocryphal  Jewish 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Samaritan  temple ''<£ayca  art 
'  Sanballat  in  Hastings'  DB).  According  to  Neh  13*)  a  grand 
son  of  Eliashib  the  high  priest  was  son-in-law  to  Sanballat  and 
was  expelled  for  this  "mixed  marriage.'  More  reliable  if  less 
deBnite,  ground  is  to  be  found  in  2  K  172J-28,  from  wjJich  ™ 
learn  that  the  king  of  Assyria  sent  back  one  of  the  priests  whom 
he  had  carried  away  from  the  Northern  Kingdom,  to  teach  the 
heathen  peoples  whom  he  had  settled  there  '  the  manner  of  the 
God  of  the  land.'  Thus  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  preserved 
in  Samaria,  and  gradually  asserted  itself  over  the  '  gods  of  their 
own '  which  every  nation  made.  In  the  davs  of  Ezra  when  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  was  being  rebuilt,  the' Samaritans,  who  are 
called  '  the  adversaries  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,'  desired  to  assist 
in  the  task,  for  they  said,  '  We  seek  your  God  as  ve  do  '  This 
request  was  refused  (Ezr  4i-3),  and  thus  the  founding  of  a  rival 
shrine  became  inevitable.    See  also  art.  Samaritans. 

The  claim  of  the  Samaritans,  that  Mt.  Gerizim 
was  the  true  centre  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
rested  upon  a  statement  in  their  version  of  the 
Pentateuch  (Dt  274f-  where  'Gerizim'  is  substi- 
tuted for  '  Ebal '  of  MT)  definitely  prescribing  that 
an  altar  should  be  built  there.  They  also  sup- 
ported the  claim  of  their  shrine  by  traditions  in 
which  it  was  represented  as  the  mountain  on 
which  Abraham  prepared  to  sacrifice  Isaac  (cf  G 
A.  Smith,  HGHL  334,  note),  the  place  where 
Abraham  was  met  by  Melchizedek,  and  also  the 
scene  of  Jacob's  dream. 

Apart  from  such  traditions,  the  position  of  Mt. 
Gerizim  and  its  vis-a-vis  Mt.  Ebal,  at  the  head  of 
the  pass  leading  right  through  from  the  river 
Jordan  to  the  sea,  and  also  at  the  point  where  the 
great  north  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee  inter- 
sects this  pass,  has  given  them  a  commanding  place 
in  the  topography  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  has  led 
to  their  association  with  important  events  in  the 
history  of  Israel.  Shechem,  which  lay  between 
Mt.  Ebal  and  Mt.  Gerizim,  is  associated  with  the 
entrance  of  both  Abraham  and  Jacob  into  the 
promised  land  (Gn  12"  33la).  It  was  near  Shechem 
that  Jacob  purchased  the  parcel  of  land  from  the 
children  of  Hamor,  on  which  he  erected  an  altar, 
and  sank  a  well  for  his  family  and  flocks.  It  was 
in  tli  is  parcel  of  land  that  Joseph  was  buried  (Jos 
24s3).  Mt.  Ebal  and  Mt.  Gerizim,  again,  were  the 
scenes  of  the  great  inaugural  service  of  all  Israel 
on  taking  possession  of  the  promised  land  (Dt  11*-^ 
271U  ]-,  Jos  S33-  3i).  And  it  was  at  Shechem  that 
Joshua  gathered  together  the  people  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  covenant,  '  and  took  a  great  stone 
and  set  it  up  there  under  an  oak  that  was  by  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Lord '  (Jos  241-  '■*).  It  was  on  Mt. 
Gerizim  that  Abimelech,  Gideon's  son,  spoke  his 
parable  of  the  trees  (Jg  S31  tf-7-"").  It  was  at 
Shechem  also  that  all  Israel  gathered  to  make 
Rehoboam  king  (1  K  12l),  and  this  was  the  original 
capital  of  the  Northern  Kingdom. 

In  order  to  understand  the  significance  of  the 
question  which  the  woman  put  to  Jesus  at  the 
well  (Jn  420),  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  she 
must  have  been  well  instructed  in  the  notable 
history  of  Mt.  Gerizim,  and  would  accept  all  the 
traditions  of  her  people  without  question.  At  the  ■ 
same  time  her  own  religious  faith  was  probably; 
bankrupt.  She  had  not  found  God  on  Mt.  Gerizim. 
There  is  a  vein  of  scepticism  in  her  words,  asof 
one  who,  having  lost  personal  faith,  points  with 
scorn  to  the  differences  of  those  who  worship  the 
same  God.  Yet  even  in  her  scepticism  there  is  a 
faint  hope  apparent  that  this  '  prophet '  may  have 
a  living  message  for  her.  On  the  historical  ques- 
tion involved  Jesus  pronounces  quite  definitely  in 
v.23,  but  not  before  He  has  lifted  the  whole  subject 
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out  of  this  barren  controversy  and  set  it  in  relation 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  His  teach  in" 
There  i-s  embedded  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Samaritan  worship  of  Jehovah  the  idea  that 
Jehovah  is  the  'God  of  the  land'  (2  K  17-7),  and 
throughout  the  whole  controversy  between  Jeru- 
salem and  Mt.  Gerizim  there  is  to  be  found  the 
assumption  that  His  worship  must  have  a  local 
centre.  To  this  Jesus  makes  answer,  '  God  is 
Spirit.1  It  follows  at  once  from  this  fundamental 
idea  of  the  true  nature  of  God  that  the  essential 
quality  in  worship  which  is  acceptable  to  Him  is 
not  the  place  where  it  is  ottered,  but  the  disposition 
of  the  worshipper.  Wendt  points  out  that  our 
Lord's  teaching  in  this  passage  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  worship  is  a  corollary  of  His  teaching  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  that  the  heart  (the 
whole  inward  nature)  is  the  true  seat  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  people  of  God.  So  that  for 
the  ethical  expansion  ot  Jn  4s1--4  we  naturally 
turn  to  Mt  5-7,  even  as  in  .In  4-M  we  lind  the  great 
doctrinal  foundation  alike  of  right  conduct  and 
right  worship. 

Litbratuhe.— Stanley,  SP  v. ;  G.  A.  Smith,  HGRL  120,  332  ■ 
Schurer,  IMP  n.  i.  5;  Muirhead,  Times  of  Christ,  108  ;  Dods, 
'St.  John'  in  Expos.  Bible,  ix.  and  x.  ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of 
Jems,  i.  320 ;  artt.  '  Gerizim '  and  '  Shechem '  in  Hastings'  DB  ■ 
Commentaries.  ANDREW  N.  BOGLE. 

GESTURES. — Dr.  Johnson  defines  'gesture'  as 

(1)  'action  or  posture   expressive  of   sentiment'; 

(2)  'movement  of  the  body.'  Adopting  these  de- 
finitions, we  may  consider  the  significance  of  the 
gestures  recorded  or  implied  in  the  Gospels. 

1.  Christ  heals  or  bleBses  with  an  outward 
gesture.— In  most  of  these  cases  the  gesture  is 
probably  intended  to  confirm  faith  ;  a  visible  sign 
accompanies  the  action.  Thus  (a)  we  read  of  our 
Lord  taking  the  sick  person  by  the,  hand,  as  in  the 
case  of  Simon's  wife's  mother  (Mk  lai  and  [|  Mt.), 
Jairus'  daughter  (Mk  541  and  I;  Alt.  Lk.),  and  the 
child  with  the  dumb  spirit  (Mk  &").  Similarly  St. 
Peter  takes  by  the  hand  the  man  at  the  gate  of 
the  temple  and  Tabitha  (Ac  37941).  Dr.  Swete 
(on  Mk  iF7)  suggests  that  this  gesture  was  used 
when  great  exhaustion  had  preceded.  (6)  Jesus 
lifted  up  His  hands  to  bless  (Lk  24'*1).  (c)  Jesus 
stretched  forth  His  hand  to  heal,  and  touched  or 
laid  hands  on  the  sick,  as  in  the  case  of  the  leper 
in  Mk  l41  (and  i-  Mt.  Lk.).  In  Ac  4J"  the  Apostles 
speak  of  God  the  Father  stretching  forth  His  hand 
to  heal.  Other  instances  of  Jesus',  touching  the 
patients  doubtless,  as  a  rule,  to  confirm  their  faith, 
are  :  the  blind  men  in  Mt  9^  2034  (the  parallels  to 
the  latter  in  Mk.-Lk.  mention  no  touching),  the 
bier  on  which  the  widow's  son  at  Nain  lay  (Lk  7'4), 
the  woman  with  the  spirit  of  infirmity  (Lk  13i3), 
perhaps  the  dropsical  man  (Lk  14\  see  Pluinmer, 
in  loc.),  Malchus  (Lk  ■22s1,  the  only  account  of  this 
healing).  Further,  St.  Luke  speaks  of  a  large 
number  of  sick  folk  brought  to  our  Lord  at  sunset, 
when  He  '  laid  his  hands  on  every  one  of  them 
and  healed  them'  (Lk  410,  not  II  Mt.  Mk.).  The 
healings  by  anointing  would  also  involve  a  touch, 
as  by  the  Twelve  (Mk  613),  or  in  the  case  of  the 
blind  man  anointed  with  clay  (Jn  9M)  ;  cf.  Ja  514 
for  the  custom  in  the  Apostolic  Church.  Similarly 
we  read  of  the  sick  touching  Jesus,— the  woman 
with  the  issue  of  blood  (Mk  5i7  and  ||  Mt.  Lk.),  the 
sick  at  Gennesaret  and  the  neighbourhood  (Mk  t>SB 
and  ||  Mt,);  and  St.  Luke  (G19)  says  that  'all  the 
multitude  sought  to  touch  Him,  for  power  came 
forth  from  him  and  healed  them  all.'  This  '  touch  ' 
of  the  Lord  is  recalled  by  the  cures  that  are  recorded 
to  have  been  worked  by  handkerchiefs  or  aprons 
carried  away  from  the  body  of  St.  Paul  (Ac  19,s), 
and  by  the  shadow  of  St.  Peter  (Ac  513,  where  it  is 
implied  that  many  tried  to  touch  him).     And  inas- 
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much  as  the  Apostles  would  follow  the  example  of 
Jesus  in  lesser  and  greater  things  alike  (cf.  Ac  4") 
we  hnc  that  they  adopted  His  gestures,  whether 
tor  healings  or  for  invocations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  or 
even  in  speaking.  For  the  touching  by  layinVon 
of  hands,  see  Ac  6'  8"'-  13*  19«  and  91-  28"  ;  thelast 
two  are  cases  of  healing,  (d)  Jesus  laid  on  hands 
to  bless,  as  in  the  case  of  the  little  children  (Mk 
10"  and  ||  Mt. ).  We  read  twice  in  Alk.  of  our  Lord's 
taking  children  in  His  arnis(Mk  IP1  ioIU  frayicaXi- 
o-dfifvos),  a  gesture  ascribed  to  Him  in  Mk.  only 
though  a  similar  phrase  is  used  of  Simeon  in  Lk 
2aB  c8ti;a.T0  airrd  eh  Tds  dyKaXas  [avrou].  In  another 
way  we  read  of  Jesus'  blessing  with  a  gesture  of 
the  hand,  as  at  the  Last  Supper  {Xa^f—eiXoyveas, 
Mk  14--)  and  at  the  meal  at  Em  mans  (Lk  24*>-3S)! 
(e)  Jesus  breathed 'on  His  disciples  when  'sending' 
them  after  the  Hesurrection,  saying,  'Receive  ye 
the  Holy  Spirit :  whosesoever  sins  ye  forgive,'  etc. 
(.In  2UJJf).  Here  the  gesture  is  of  a  different 
nature;  our  Lord,  still  using  an  outward  sign, 
makes  it  signify  that  which  is  bestowed— the  gift 
of  the  Spirit  {irveOfia  dytov,  without  the  article). 
Breath  is  the  emblem  of  the  Spirit,  and  by  this 
gesture  Jesus  shows  that  the  Holy  Ghost  'is  the 
'Spirit  of  Christ'  as  well  as  of  the  Father  (see 
Westcott,  in  lor.). 

On  the  other  hand,  in  some  cases  Jesus  healed 
with  a  mere  word.  One  cannot,  indeed,  always 
conclude  that  He  did  not  use  any  outward 
gesture,  such  as  touching,  merely  because  an 
Evangelist  is  silent  on  the  matter  (e.g.  cf.  Mk  10s2 
with  Mt  2034) ;  but  in  some  cases,  at  least,  Jesus 
healed  in  absence.  The  following  are  examples  of 
cases  where  apparently  no  gesture  was  used :  the 
paralytic  (Mk  21U  and  [|  Mt.  Lk.),  the  man  with  the 
withered  hand  (Mk35  and  ||  Mt.  Lk.),  the  cent  in  ion's 
servant  (Lk  7I0>,  the  ten  lepers  (Lk  171J),  the  noble- 
man's son  at  Capernaum  (Jn  45uff ■).  We  find  the 
same  difference  in  the  healings  in  Acts;  thus,  in 
93i  1410  no  gesture  seems  to  have  been  used. 

The  use  by  our  Lord  of  an  outward  gesture  or 
sign  in  His  ministerial  acts  was  only  in  accordance 
with  Jewish  thought.  We  may  recall  Moses 
stretching  forth  his  hand  over  the  Red  Sea  (Ex 
141U-  -i--G,  cf.  17").  and,  by  way  of  contrast,  the 
stretching  out  of  the  hand  in  OT  as  an  act  of 
punishment  (Ex  75  ;  see  other  instances  collected 
by  Plummer  in  his  note  on  Lk  513).  It  may  be 
thought  that  this  usage  of  Jesus  in  His  ministry 
paved  the  way  for  His  afterwards  appointing  out- 
ward signs  in  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  and  for 
the  Apostles'  employing  them  for  other  Christian 
rites,  such  as  ordination. 

2.  Christ  uses  gestures  to  emphasize  His  words, 
or  as  an  expression  of  emotion.— [a)  We  read  of 
the  sti-ctchintj  forth  of  the  hand  toward  the  dis- 
ciples when  Jesus  claimed  them  as  His  mother  and 
His  brethren  (Mt  124")  :  cf.  St.  Paul's  gesture  when 
addressing  Agrippa  (Ac  261).  We  cannot  put 
under  this  head  the  hand  outstretched  in  Mt  14*1 
26-',  as  there  it  does  not  express  emotion  ;  but  we 
may  compare  with  the  above  gesture  the  hands 
outstretched  in  prayer  (l  K  ff",  Ps  28*  134=,  1  Ti  2"). 
A  4th  cent,  writer  has  interpreted  our  Lord's 
'stretching  forth  his  hands'  (cf.  St.  Peter,  Jn  2118> 
of  His  accepting  suffering  voluntarily  (Testament 
of  our  Lord,  i.  23).  (6)  We  read  of  many  gesture* 
with  the  eyes.  Jesus  looked  up  to  heaven  at  the 
miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  (Mk 
641  and  ||  Mt.  Lk.),  in  His  last  prayer  before  going 
to  Gethsemane  (Jn  171),  at  the  healing  of  the  deaf 
man  with  an  impediment  (Mk  1H),  and  the  raising 
of  Lazarus  (Jn  ll41)-  It  *s  doubtless  due  to  the 
first  two  of  these  passages  that  we  find  in  ninny 
ancient  Liturgies,  from  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
onwards,  this  gesture  ascribed  to  our  Lord  when 
He  consecrated  the  Eucharist— as  in  the  Greek  St. 
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James  (in  the  Syriac  St.  James  it  is  only  implied), 
St.  Mark  both  Greek  and  Coptic,  Abyssinian  {or 
Ethiopia),  St.  Basil,  Roman  and  Ambrosian.  The 
gesture  is  one  of  prayer,  and  implies  that  prayer 
accompanied  the  actions  described  (see  Job  22-  ; 
cf.  the  publican,  Lk  18'3).  Again,  the  refer- 
ences to  the  '  glance '  or  ( look '  of  our  Lord  are 
very  frequent.  In  Mk  35  it  conveys  His  righteous 
anger  ( H  Lk.  does  not  mention  the  anger).  In  Mk 
334  1027  (and  ||  Mt.)  and  Lk  6*  20",  it  apparently 
emphasizes  the  truth  taught.  In  Lk  22rtl  it  brings 
conviction  of  sin  to  St.  Peter  after  his  denials. 
In  Mk  1021  it  is  a  mark  of  love  ;  here,  as  so  often, 
St.  Mark  alone  relates  the  feelings  of  our  Lord's 
human  soul.  The  glance  to  emphasize  truth  must 
also  be  understood  where  we  expressly  read  of 
Jesus'  '  turning '  to  those  whom  He  is  addressing 
(MkS33,  Lk  7U  955  etc.).  On  the  other  hand,  no 
special  significance  must  be  attached  to  passages 
where  our  Lord's  'look'  is  mentioned,  but  where 
it  was  merely  that  He  might  see,  as  Mk  533  (and  || 
Mt.),  Lk  19s  211.  Corresponding  with  this  gesture 
of  Jesus  is  the  keen  'gaze 'or  'fastening  of  the 
eyes '  which  we  read  of  in  the  case  of  the  people  of 
tfazareth  (Lk  4W),  the  maidservant  (Lk  2250),  St. 
Peter  (Ac  34,  cf.  312),  the  Sanhedrin  (Ac  6"),  St. 
Stephen  (Ac  I5'0),  Cornelius  (Ac  104),  St.  Paul  (Ac 
13u  14"  231)— all  having  dT-ewfci",  one  of  St.  Luke's 
favourite  words  ;  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  with  the  idea  that  the  '  stake  in 
the  flesh '  was  ophthalmia,  (c)  The  gesture  of 
kneeling  or  prostration  is  mentioned  only  once  of 
our  Lord,  in  Gethsemane  (Mk  1435  and  ||  Mt.  Lk.), 
the  first  two  Evangelists  speaking  of  prostration, 
the  third  of  kneeling.  As  standing  was  the  usual 
attitude  for  prayer*  (Mk  IP5,  where  see  Swete's 
note,  Lk  181L]3),  we  must  interpret  this  kneeling 
or  prostration  as  specially  signifying  deep  distress, 
as  in  the  early  Church  it  signified  special  peni- 
tence, being  forbidden  by  the  20th  canon  of  Nicsea 
on  festival  occasions  like  Sundays  and  Eastertide 
(so  Tertullian,  de  Cor.  Mil.  3).  And  so  it  was 
significant  of  deep  distress  in  the  case  of  St. 
Stephen  (Ac  7s"),  and  probably  of  St.  Peter  when 
he  raised  Tabitha  ( Ac  9*°)  ;  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul's 
farewells  it  would  be  due  to  the  great  solemnity  of 
the  occasion  (Ac  20^21*,  cf.  also  1  K8M,  Ezr  95, 
Dn  610,  Eph  314).  Nevertheless,  the  usual  standing 
to  pray  would  not  preclude  the  gesture  of  prostra- 
tion at  intervals  to  express  special  devotion,  as  is 
the  case  to  this  day  among  all  Eastern  Christians. 
To  signify  reverence  the  gesture  of  kneeling  or 
prostration  is  frequently  practised  in  the  Gospels. 
We  read  of  many  thus  kneeling  to  Jesus— the 
leper  (Mk  14°  and  I  Mt.  Lk.),  demoniacs  (Mk  3"  5"), 
Jairus  (Mk  5--  and  ||  Mt.  Lk.),  the  Syrophcenician 
woman  (Mk  725  and  ||  Mt. ),  the  rich  young  man  (Mk 
101'),  the  blind  man  (Jn  9s8),  Mary  of  Bethany  (Jn 
11"),  the  lunatic's  father  (Mt  1714,  not  ||  Mk.  Lk.), 
Salome  (Mt  20™,  not  ||  Mk.),  the  Magi  (Mt  2"),  St. 
Peter  at  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  (Lk  5"), 
and  so  the  soldiers  in  derision  (Mk  15lu  and  ||  Mt.). 
The  devil  tempts  our  Lord  to  kneel  to  him  (Mt  4a 
and  ||  Lk. ).  The  women  prostrate  themselves  at  the 
tomb  (Lk  246).  Cornelius  attempts  to  do  so  before 
St.  Peter  (Ac  1025),  St.  John  before  the  angel  (Rev 
19°22H).  (d)  A  gesture  to  emphasize  speech  may 
probably  be  understood  in  Mk  1228  where  it  may 
be  that  Jesus  pointed  to  the  scribe's  phylactery, 
which  contained  the  words,  '  Hear,  O  Israel,'  etc. 
in  An  isolated  gesture  is  the  stooping  to  write  on 
the  ground  in  the  '  Pericope  adulter*'  (Jn  86e), 
apparently  signifying  'intentional  inattention.' 
«e*tcutt  (in  foe.)  remarks  that  the  very  strange- 
ness of  the  action  marks  the  authenticity  of  the 
detail.     (/)  We  read  of  gestures  expressing  grief . 

4*5°?  J^cTa?!*^'  the  U8Ual  CU3tom  <Mt  51.  Mk  41,  Lk 


Jesus  sighed  at  weakness  of  faith  (Mk  734  812),  and 
groaned  (or  was  moved  with  indignation,  ei>e(lptp.-f). 
(rare),  shuddered  {iripa^ev  iavrSv),  and  wept  at 
Lazarus'  grave  (Jn  ll33-  »■«) ;  He  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  the  betrayal  (Jn  1321),  and  wept  over 
Jerusalem  (Lk  1941ff-). 

To  speak  generally,  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
Fourth  Evangelist  is  more  chary  of  chronicling 
our  Lord's  gestures  than  the  Synoptists.  He 
dwells  rather  on  Jesus'. words  than  on  the  actions 
with  which  He  accompanied  them. 

3.  Yarious  gestures  by  others.— To  an  Oriental 
people,  .gesture  is  almost  as  natural  a  method  of 
expressing  the  meaning  as  speech.  We  find  in  the 
Gospels  frequent  references  to  such  a  method  of 
communication.  This  is  not  only  when  no  otlui 
is  possible,  as  when  dumb  Zacharias  makes  signs 
(Lk  l33)  and  the  people  make  signs  to  him  (v.62: 
perhaps  he  was  also  deaf)  ;  just  as  in  Acts,  St. 
Peter  has  to  make  signs  to  procure  silence  in 
Ac  12",  and  St.  Paul  in  Ac  21*  and  perhaps  13lfi. 
But  we  find  such  expressive  gestures  as  shaking 
off  the  dust  (Mk  6"  and  ||  Mt.  Lk.  ;  this  is  our 
Lord's  command  to  the  Twelve),  to  signify  the 
dissociating  of  oneself  from  an  offender.  So  Paul 
and  Barnabas  did  at  Pisidian  Antioch  (Ac  1351), 
and  so  Paul  '  shook  out  his  raiment '  against  the 
unbelieving  Jews  at  Corinth  (18").  Again,  rending 
the  garments  was  a  common  Jewish  gesture  of  con- 
sternation or  grief,  often  mentioned  in  OT  (e.g. 
Gn  ST**4.  Jl  2'a) ;  in  the  Gospels  we  find  it  men- 
tioned only  of  Caiaphas  (Mk  1463  and  ||  Mt.);  in 
Acts  (1414)  only  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra. 
Smiting  the  breast  as  a  sign  of  grief  we  find  in  Lk 
2348  (where  D  adds  ret  fUrtawa),  and  in  Mt  11" 
{eicdipaaSe)  and  Lk  1813.  Wagging  the  head  was  the 
derisive  gesture  of  the  passers-by  at  the  Crucifixion 
(Mk  1529  and  ||  Mt.  ;  cf.  2  K  Iff0,  Job  164,  La  2'», 
Sir  1218 137).  Pilate's  gesture  of  washing  his  hands 
(Mt  27s4)  has  furnished  a  proverbial  saying,  but  it 
was  familiar  to  the  Jews  (Dt  21").  The  kindred 
idea  of  washing  the  hands  to  express  innocency  (i.e. 
ridding  oneself  of  evil)  is  found  in  Ex  30m-  and  Ps 
26"  73i3,  and  is  a  great  feature  of  the  Church 
Orders  and  the  great  Liturgies.  Lastly,  we  notice 
the  kiss  as  the  sign  of  love,  real  or  feigned,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  sinful  woman  (Lk  Vs),  of  Judas 
(Mk  14"  and  ||  Mt.  Lk.),  and  of  the  Ephesian  elders 
( Ac  20:i7).  It  is  true  that  the  kiss  was  the  ordinary 
way  of  greeting  a  Rabbi  (see  Swete  on  Mk  14"), 
but  in  all  these  cases  much  more  than  ordinary 
courtesy  is  intended  by  the  gesture,  and  probably 
Ka.Ta<pt\tip  in  these  passages  means  '  to  kiss  fer- 
vently,' or  {in  the  case  of  Judas)  ( ostentatiously.' 
For  the  kiss  in  OT,  cf.  Gn  2911  33*  4515,  Ex  187,  1  S 
20",  2  S  15*  1939  209,  many  of  which  passages  speak 
of  kisses  of  greeting  like  that  of  Judas,  to  which 
Joab's  is  indeed  strangely  similar. 

A.  J.  Maclean. 

GETHSEMANE  (Trtajipavet,  perhaps  for  Jo]'*?  "3 
'  oil  press ').—  Gethsemane  is  usually  described  as  a 
*  place '  with  a  garden  attached  to  it ;  but,  so  far  as 
the  words  of  Scripture  show,  it  may  have  been 
simply  a  garden.  St.  Matthew  (2G36)  and  St.  Mark 
(14*)  use  the  word  xuplor,  St.  Luke  (22J«)  uses 
t6ttos,  and  St.  John  (181),  describing  it  as  Jrw  ¥ 
ktittos,  refers  to  it  again  (182)  as  rdirot.  It  lay  east 
of  Jerusalem,  across  the  l£idron  (Jn  I81),  at  the 
foot  of  or  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Mt  2630,  Mk 
14s6,  Lk223":  cf.  Euseb.  OS'2  248.  18,  and  Jerome, 
ib.  130.  22).  The  traditional  site  is  in  the  Ridron 
ravine,  at  a  point  about  equidistant,  as  the  crow 
flies,  from  the  Golden  Gate  and  St.  Stephen  s  Gate. 
It  is  easily  reached  by  the  road  passing  througU 
the  latter  and  crossing  the  Klidron  bridge,  just 
beyond  which  it  lies,  a  square  plot  of  ground 
with  eight  very  ancient  olive-trees.  If  the  state- 
ment of  Josephus  (BJvi.  i.  1),  that  Titus  cut  down 
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all  the  trees  upon  that  side  of  the  city,  be  correct, 
the  tradition  that  those  trees  are  as  old  as  the 
Christian  era,  or  the  tradition  as  to  the  site,  must 
be  ahandoned.  Both  probably  are  unfounded,  and, 
according  to  the  general  consensus  of  opinion,  this 
site  was  fixed  upon  at  the  time  of  the  Empress 
Helena's  visit  to  Jerusalem  (a.d.  3*26). 

The  scene  of  Christ's  agonizing  prayers  immedi- 
ately before  the  betrayal,  and  of  His  betrayal  and 
capture  <Mt  26:<fi-37,  Mk  U3*"  Lk  22;"JS1,  Jn  18>-13), 
it  had  long  been  a  favourite  resort  with  the  Master 
and  His  disciples  (Lk  21"7,  Jn  18-).  See,  further, 
art.  Agony. 

LmtRATi'RE.— Roliinaon,  BRPS  i.  234 f.,  270;  PEFSt  (1887) 
pp.  161, 150,  (18S9)  p.  170  ;  Cornier,  Bible  Places,  204  ;  Le  Camus, 
Voyage  aux  Pays  BiUique^,  \.  251  If.  ;  art.  'Gelhsemane'  in 
Hastings'  DB  (by  Conder)  and  in  EncifC.  Bilil.  (hy  L.  Gantier); 
»rt.  'The  House  of  Gethsemane '  in  Expositor,  iv.  iii.  [1891]  220- 
232  (by  B.  Petavel).  On  the  form  of  the  name  see  Dalman, 
dram.  152.  JOHN  MUIR. 

GHOST.— Used  in  the  Gospels  only  in  Hie  phrases 
'giving  up  the  ghost'  and  'Holy  Ghost':  l  sur- 
vival of  the  meaning  commonly  associated  with  it 
in  the  times  of  the  translators,  when  it  was  used 
as  equivalent  to  'spirit'  (Germ.  Gciat).  The  usage 
of  the  word  'ghost'  as  equivalent  to  'spirit'  has 
become  archaic.  The  meaning  now  uniformly 
given  to  it  makes  its  continued  use  in  our  Rv 
inexpedient.  This  was  recognized  by  the  American 
Revisers,  who  substituted  'Holy  Spirit'  in  every 
instance  for  'Holy  Ghost/  See,  further,  artt. 
Holy  Spirit,  Spirit. 

A.  Mitchell  Hunter. 

GIFT. — Christ  continually  reminds  His  disciples 
that  the  Father  is  the  source  of  all  gifts.  To  Him 
we  must  trustfully  turn.  '  Ask,  and  it  shall  be 
given'  {Mt  V) ;  '  Everyone  that  asketh  receiveth  ' 
(Lk  11 w),  and  not  only  'daily  bread'  {Mt  6",  Lk 
lla),  but  'whatsoever'  is  asked  (Jn  I5ltf  16-3).  He 
will  never  refuse  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them 
that  ask  (Lk  Unv\  Mt  711),  for  it  is  His  'good 
pleasure'  to  give  them  'the  kingdom'  (Lk  123-}. 
When  Christ  has  ascended,  it  is  the  Father  who 
will  send  '  another  Comforter '  ( Jn  1416) ;  and  when 
trials  and  persecution  sirall  arise,  it  is  the  Father 
by  whom,  Christ  says,  'it  shall  be  given  you  in 
that  hour  what  ye  shall  say'  (Mt  1019).  We  see 
this  confidence  inspiring  the  multitude  to  glorify 
God  '  which  had  given  such  power  unto  men '  in  the 
healing  of  the  palsied  man  (Mt  9B),  and  making 
the  practical  Martha  say,  *  I  know  that  whatso- 
ever thou  shalt  ask  of  God,  God  will  give  unto 
thee'(Jn  11-). 

It  is  notable  that  Christ's  only  recorded  request 
for  a  personal  favour  should  have  been  the  occasion 
of  that  deep  saying  concerning  '  the  gift  of  God ' 
(Jn  410).  The  word  used  (ttjk  Supc&r)  implies  a  pe- 
culiar freedom  in  the  giving  ;  something  of  bounty 
not  to  be  purchased.  It  is  used  nowhere  else  in  the 
Gospels  (save  in  the  OT  quotation  in  Jn  15-s) ;  but 
in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  it  usually  occurs  as  the 
distinguishing  word  for  God's  highest  gifts,  as  of 
grace  itself  (Eph  37),  of  the  '  heavenly  gift'  (He64), 
of  the  ' unspeakable  gift'  (2  Co  9IS),  of  the  saving 
power  of  Christ's  life  and  death  (Ro  515),  of  Christ 
in  us  (Eph  47),  or  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Ac  2s8  &*>  10" 
ll17).  In  Jn  410  some  hold  that  our  Lord  spoke  of 
Himself  as  '  the  gift  of  God '  (cf.  Jn  316),  others 
that  He  meant  the  unique  opportunity  the  woman 
now  had  of  gaining  religious  enlightenment  from 
Him  ;  and  the  two  ideas  blend  in  His  words.  But 
the  uppermost  thought  would  be  the  parabolic  sug- 
gestion of  the  water  for  which  Jesus  had  asked, 
and  '  the  gift  of  God '  would  most  naturally  be  that 
'living  water 'which  He  Himself  could  give  her, 
and  which  would  solve  her  dimly  discerned  prob- 
lems of  conduct  and  worship.  The  Jews  had  long 
connected  the  precious  gift  of  'living  water' with 


that  ever-new  and  quickening  power  of  the  Spirit 
which,  coming  from  God,  can  alone  satisfy  the 
soul's  thirst  for  Him  (Zee  14",  Jer  213  171J)  So 
Christ  seems  to  use  it  here.  If  the  woman  but 
knew  'the  gift  of  God,'  that  fount  of  the  livin" 
Spirit  which,  springing  up  within,  and  independent 
of  Samaritan  books  of  the  Law,  is  the  assurance  of 
eternal  life  (v.14),  and  if  she  could  but  recognize  the 
supremacy  of  love  and  spiritual  power  in  Him  who 
was  speaking,  then  she  would  not  hesitate  to  ask 
an  infinitely  greater  gift  than  He  had  asked  of  her. 
Thus  Christ  would  be  the  agency ;  the  Eternal 
Spirit  would  be  *  the  gift.' 

The  greatest  of  all  gifts  would  be  one's  life. 
This  Christ  gave  All  other  gifts  of  His  are  in- 
cluded in  this.  They  are  the  fruit  of  this  complete 
self-surrender,  which  could  yield  up  all  things  for 
love  of  men.  True,  He  gave,  and  gives  His  dis- 
ciples, the  unfathomable  gift  of  a  Peace  which  the 
world  could  not  give  (Jn  14-7),  a  Rest  for  all  weary 
spirits  {Mt  ll28).  To  His  own  He  is  the  Living 
Water  (Jn  414),  the  Bread  of  Life  (651).  He  gives 
the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  (Mt  WJ),  the 
new  commandment  of  Love  (Jn  13a4),  and  Life 
Eternal  (ID28).  But  the  highest  gift  included 
these  and  more.  It  was  the  gift  of  His  life,  '  a 
ransom  for  many'  (Mt  20s8,  Mk  1045).  This  He 
offered  to  the  Eternal  Father,  to  that  Righteous- 
ness whose  final  decision  was  beyond  the  Son  of 
man's  bestowal :  '  To  sit  on  my  right  hand,  and  on 
my  left,  is  not  mine  to  give'  (Mt  20s8,  Mk  10J"). 
For  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  see  art.  HOLY 
Spirit.    See  also  art.  Giving. 

Edgar  Daplyn. 

GIRDLE.— See  Dress,  p.  498b. 

GIVING.— The  duty  of  giving  springs  naturally 
out  of  the  gospel  fact.  Jesus  Christ  is  God's 
gift  (Jn  316),  and  when  St.  Paul  associates  the 
liberality  of  the  Christians  of  Corinth  and  this 
grace  of  God  (2  Co  915),  he  is  true  to  the  mind  of 
Christ.  Giving  and  receiving  are  correlatives : 
4  freely  ye  received,  freely  give  '  ( Mt  108 ;  the  endow- 
ment is  of  Divine  power  and  authority,  and  the 
service  is  to  be  as  wide  as  human  need  ;  cf.  Ac  31"). 
Throughout  the  Gospel  narrative  the  welcome  of 
Christ  awakens  generous  impulses.  The  new  re- 
solve of  Zacchieus  (Lk  198)  is  the  free  expression  of 
his  new  life.  The  grace  of  Christ  had  come  near 
to  him,  and  he,  in  that  high  fellowship,  could 
not  but  be  gracious.  So,  generally,  giving  is  the 
necessary  expression  of  Christian  faith  and  love, 
the  spontaneous  outcome  of  Christian  life. 

Almsgiving  is  recognized  by  Jesus  as  apart  of 
'  righteousness '  (Mt  6lf-  RV),  and  the  duty  of  prac- 
tising it  is  often  enforced  (see  Alms).  But  the 
care  of  the  poor  by  no  means  exhausts  the  activi- 
ties of  the  generous  spirit.  Treasury  gifts  for  the 
temple  service  were  recognized  by  Jesus  (Mk  12  - 
Lk  211),  and  gifts  for  the  upholding  of  public  wor- 
ship are  an  essential  part  of  worship. 

So,  too,  Jesus  accented  and  honoured  gifts 
directly  bestowed  upon  Himself.  'Certain  women 
which  had  been  healed  of  evil  spirits  and  infirmi- 
ties .  .  ministered  unto  him  of  their  substance 
(Lk  82f-)  In  the  same  spirit  were  Matthew's  feast 
after  his  call  (Lk  5*),  the  anointing  by  the  woman 
of  the  city  (Lk  7:!7f").  and  the  supper  at  Bethany 
(Jn  122).  'These  were  acts  of  grateful  love,  and 
they  were  welcomed  by  Jesus.  The  incident  of 
the  outpouring  of  the  spikenard  (Jn  12«-  =  Mt26«-, 
Mk  143'-)  is  the  more  significant  beeause  of  the 
criticism  it  provoked,  and  the  reply  of  Jesus,  '  Ye 
have  the  poor  always  with  you,  and  whensoever 
ye  will  ye  can  do  them  good'  (Mk  14').  Is  there 
here  a  hidden  rebuke  for  neglect  of  opportunities 
ever  present,  on  the  part  of  those  who  here  pro- 
fessed disapproval  of  waste?.  Certainly  the  reply 
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suggests  the  thought  'that  expenditure  in  one 
direction  does  not  disqualify  for  laeneficent  acts  in 
another.  The  willing-minded  will  always  have 
enough  for  all  purposes'  (Expositor's  Gr.  Test.,  in 
loco).  By  accepting  and  honouring  this  costly  act 
of  thankful  love  Jesus  sanctions  the  utmost  that 
love  prompts.  It  is  in  such  giving  that  the  joy  of 
sacrifice  is  known  and  the  secret  of  Jesus  realized 
—'It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive' 
(Ac  2035). 

But  all  service  is  included  in  Christ  s  law  of 
giving,  not  alms  to  the  poor  alone,  but  all  the 
manifold  expressions  of  love,  the  helpfulness  which 
springs  out  of  the  new  family  bond  of  brother- 
hood. How  this  spirit  works  practically  is  illus- 
trated in  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  Once  and  again 
before  His  gracious  acts  of  healing  or  of  bounty,  it 
is  said,  'he  was  moved  with  compassion'  (Mt  Q36 
15ia,  Mk  631) ;  and  His  fellow-feeling  found  expres- 
sion in  the  sending  forth  of  the  Twelve,  the  feed- 
ing of  the  multitude,  and  in  teaching. 

Bo  is  it  with  His  disciples.  All  tender  minis- 
tries are  the  expression  of  a  Divine  compassion, 
'  the  exceeding  grace  of  God  in  you '  (2  Co  914). 

But  the  law  of  Christian  service  goes  beyond 
this.  It  is  founded  in  justice,  the  recognition  of 
the  true  relations  which  men  hold  one  to  another 
in  Christ.  The  second  commandment  of  love  to 
our  neighbour  (Mt  19'"  223a)  and  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  (Lk  lO30*-)  teach  the  true  inward- 
ness of  generosity. 

True  helpfulness  is  that  which  is  due  from  one 
man  to  another  because  of  the  ties  of  humanity. 
Hence  the  personal  equation  in  beneiicence.  All 
true  giving  resolves  itself  into  self-giving,  the 
expression  of  sympathy,  reverence,  affection,  the 
charity  of  personal  care  and  thought  (Lk6-7"3t).  It 
is  this  service  of  man  as  man,  and  because  of  the 
ties  of  a  Divine  humanity,  which  is  the  service  of 
Christ.  'Ye  did  it  unto  me'  (Mt  254u)  covers  the 
whole  ground. 

But  while  it  is  ever  true  that  '  money  values  are 
not  the  standard  of  gifts  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,' 
this  must  not  be  pressed  so  as  to  minimize  gifts  of 
money.  These  must  often  measure  '  the  moral 
value  of  the  giver.'  Indeed,  this  is  the  lesson  of 
the  Treasury  (Lk  214),  they  'of  their  superfluity,' 
she  'of  her  want.'  The  frequent  references  to 
money  in  the  Gospels  show  the  importance  which 
Jesus  attached  to  tliis  factor  in  life.  The  steward- 
ship of  all  possessions  is  taught  in  the  parable  of 
the  Rich  Fool  (Lk  12,Sff- ;  for  'rich  towards  God' 
cf.  1  Ti  617t ).  Judgment  is  pronounced  upon  the 
selfish  use  of  wealth  in  the  parable  of  the  Rich 
Man  and  Lazarus  (Lk  1619ft-J.  Hence  the  warnings 
against  covetousness  (Lk  121S).  Giving,  thus  exer- 
cised, becomes  a  'means  of  grace,'  by  which  the 
heai  t  is  cleansed  (Lk  ll41 ;  a  suggestive  rendering 
of  this  saying  is  given  in  Expositor,  n.  v.  [1883], 
318,  'but  as  to  what  is  within,  give  alms,  and 
behold  all  tilings  are  clean  unto  you '). 

The  test  of  the  young  ruler  (Lk  IS23)  is  not  so 
much  'a  counsel  of  perfection'  for  all,  as  the  word 
in  season  for  the  individual.  The  general  lesson 
on  wealth  and  its  uses  is  in  the  parable  of  the 
Unjust  Steward  (Lk  161().  Confessedly  difficult 
of  interpretation  as  this  parable  is  in  detail,  its 
main  lesson  can  hardly  be  overlooked— Heaven, 
which  cannot  be  bought  by  gold,  may  yet  be  pre- 
pared for  by  the  best  uses  of  wealth.  The  giving 
of  money  by  men  who  know  its  value,  and  whose 
keenest  activities  are  directed  to  get  it,  is  asearch- 
"*"  test  of  their  self-denial  and  devotion.     Tr 
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liberality    is    the    Divinely  appointed   safeguard 
against  covetousness,  with  this  caution,  '  to  whom- 
soever much  is  given,  of  him   shall  much  be  re- 
quired'(Lk  12"). 
The  question  of  definite  '  proportionate  giving ' 


may  be  briefly  dismissed.  It  has  been  sought  to 
press  the  law  of  a  tenth  as  binding  upon  ail,  and 
the  words  of  Jesus  (Mt  23s3)  are  quoted  in  support. 
But  the  ground  is  insufficient.  An  incidental 
reference  cannot  set  aside  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
Gospel.  Any  rule  imposed  from  without  is  alien 
to  the  free  spirit  of  love.  Rules  which  the  indi- 
vidual may  lay  down  for  his  own  guidance  are  for 
the  individual  conscience  to  determine,  but  '  the 
Christian  law  is  the  spirit  of  Christ,  that  Enthusi- 
asm of  Humanity  which  He  declared  to  be  the 
source  from  which  all  right  action  flows'  {Ecce 
Homo).  '  Charity  has  no  other  limit  than  charity 
itself '  (Godet).     Cf.  Lk  6*. 

Liter atprb.— Ecce  Homo,  ch.  xvii. :  Bruce,  Paraholie  Teach- 
ing, p.  371  f.;  Westcott,  Incarnation  and  Common  Life,  p.  195  f.; 
Gladden,  The  Christian  Pastor,  p.371f.;  Ruskin,  Seven  Lamps 
['  Lamp  of  Sacrifice  'J,  also  Architecture  and  Painting,  j§  44-45, 
and  Arrows,  ii.  191 ;  Butler,  Sermons,  ii.,  vi. 

W.  H.  Dyson. 
GLAD  TIDINGS.— See  Gospel. 

GLORY.— There  are  few  commoner  words  in  the 
English  Bible  than  '  glory,'  and  few  more  difficult 
of  definition.  The  word  appears  on  the  surface  to 
be  used  in  a  strange  variety  of  meanings  and  ap- 
plications, and  with  both  good  and  bad  connota- 
tion. Reputation,  praise,  honour  (true  and  false), 
splendour,  light,  perfection,  rewards  {temporal 
and  eternal) — all  these  varying  conceptions  seem 
covered  by  the  same  word. 

Nevertheless  the  underlying  thought  is  simpler 
than  would  appear.  In  the  OT  a  large  number  of 
words  are  translated  in  English  by  '  glory,'  but 
by  far  the  most  common  is  in?,  of  which  the  root 
idea  is  '  heaviness,'  and  so  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
'  weight,'  '  worthiness.'  The  LXX  frequently  em- 
ploys 5o£a  to  translate  this,  as  well  as  a  great 
number  of  other  Hebrew  words  ;  and  5d$a  (with 
its  connected  verb  6o% dfw)  is  the  usual  NT  word 
rendered  '  glory.'  This  word  is  derived,  of  course, 
from  the  root  of  Boictia,  '  to  think  or  suppose,'  and 
the  primary  meaning  of  86£a  is,  no  doubt,  *  thought 
or  opinion,'  especially,  favourable  human  opinion, 
and  thus  in  a  secondary  sense  '  reputation,'  '  hon- 
our,' etc. 

But  an  important  new  shade  of  meaning  comes 
into  the  word  when  it  is  used  in  religious  lan- 
guage. The  5d£a  of  man,  human  opinion,  etc.,  is 
shifting,  uncertain,  often  based  on  error,  and  its 
pursuit  for  its  own  sake  is  unworthy.  But  there 
is  a  86%a  of  God  which  must  be  absolutely  true 
and  changeless.  God's  '  opinion '  marks  the  true 
value  of  things,  as  they  appear  to  the  eternal 
mind ;  and  God's  '  favourable  opinion '  is  true 
'  glory.'  This  contrast  is  well  seen  in  Jn  544  12". 
Henee  'glory,'  whether  applied  to  God  Himself 
or  to  His  works  as  seen  by  Him,  must  imply  the 
absolute  truth  which  underlies  all  phenomena. 
This  gives  us  the  connecting  link  between  'the 
glory  that  cometh  from  God'  and  the  'glory 
which  man  conceives  of  as  belonging  to  God  Him- 
self. The  'glory  of  God,'  therefore,  must  mean 
His  essential  and  unchanging  Godhead  as  revealed 
to  man.  And  the  familiar  ascription  'Glory  to 
God  '  would  imply  not  only  a  right  human  praise, 
but  the  assigning  to  God  of  what  He  truly  it,  for 
nothing  higher  can  be  given  Him.  Similarly  the 
true  '  glory  '  of  man  or  nature  must  be  that  ideal 
condition,  that  final  perfection,  which  exists  as  a 
real  fact  in  the  Divine  mind.  The  glory  of  God 
is  what  He  is  essentially ;  the  glory  of  created 
things  is  what  they  are  meant  by  God  to  be, 
though  not  yet  perfectly  attained  (He  21U,  Ro 
818--1)- 

Passing  on  to  that  which  this  article  is  specially 
concerned  with,— What  is  meant  by  the  '  glory 
and  the  '  glorifying '  of  Jesus  Christ  ?    It  must 
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mean  (a)  the  revelation  of  His  essential  Deity, 
that  which  He  is  in  the  mind  of  tlie  Fattier, 
though  veiled  from  man  by  the  limitation  of  the 
Incarnation.  See  .In  l"5,  He  l3,  1  Co  29,  Ja  2>. 
(b)  The  revelation  of  the  ideal  and  perfect  con- 
dition of  human  nature,  as  elevated  by  its  union 
with  God  in  the  Incarnation  to  that  which  God 
means  it  to  be  by  the  law  of  its  creation,  that 
which  already  in  the  mind  of  God  it  essentially  if. 
Then  the  glory  of  Christ  is  the  explanation  and 
justification  of  Gn  l-"7  (cf.  2  Co  318). 

But  besides  this  fundamental  conception  of 
'  gl°ry '  whieh  springs  out  of  the  primary  meaning 
of  the  Greek  word,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  '  glory ' 
in  Scripture  usually  carries  with  it  ideas  of  'Tight,' 
'splendour,'  and  'beauty.'  Thus  pre-eminently 
'the  glory  of  the  Lord'  in  the  OT  is  the  visible 
shining  forth  of  light,  by  which  the  Divine  Pre- 
sence is  recognized  by  man,  the  nj*?f»  of  the  later 
Jews.  So  the  '  glory'  appeared  to  Israel  at  Sinai 
(Ex  241(i-17),  at  the  door  of  the  Tent  (Lv  i)-:1,  Nu 
14lu  1619),  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple 
(1  K  810-  "),  in  the  visions  of  Isaiah  (6'";i)  and 
Ezekiel  (l28  3M  S4).  Similarly  the  Messianic  hopes 
of  Israel  are  expressed  under  the  figure  of  'glory 
dwelling  in  the  land'  (Ps  859).  See  artt.  'Glory 
(in  OT) '  and  '  Shekinah '  in  Hastings'  DB.  Pass- 
ing to  the  NT,  the  same  conception  of  '  glory '  is 
seen  in  St.  Luke's  account  of  the  Nativity  (2y). 
And  this  is  brought  into  direct  connexion  with  the 
Person  of  Christ  in  the  narratives  of  the  Trans- 
figuration, especially  in  St.  Luke's  (9"m).  There 
the  'glory'  of  Christ  shines  forth  visibly  in  the 
dazzling  brightness  of  His  countenance.  It  en- 
compasses the  forms  of  Moses  and  Elijah  (v.31)  ;  it 
even  transfigures  material  objects  like  Christ's 
clothing  (v.^).  With  this  passage  should  be  com- 
pared the  visions  of  Stephen  in  Ac  T55  ;  of  Saul  of 
Tarsus  (Ac  9=  226'11  2613),  and  of  St.  John  in  Patmos 
(Rev  l1*-"*). 

A  more  metaphysical  conception  of  the  '  glory 
of  Christ  is  seen  in  St.  John's  Gospel.  The  Evan- 
gelist may  indeed  be  alluding  to  the  Transfigura- 
tion in  l14,  and  to  the  visible  glory  of  Isaiah's 
vision  in  12".  But  in  211  and  IV  he  is  evidently 
describing  some  revelation  to  the  inward  eye  of 
what  Christ  essentially  is,  some  intuition  of  His 
Divine  power  (only  suggested  by  a  visible  '  sign') 
borne  in  upon  the  soul  of  the  believer.  In  Christ's 
words  and  works  His  true  nature,  as  the  '  efful- 
gence' of  the  Father's  glory,  flashes  upon  and 
illuminates  not  the  intellectual  faculties  merely, 
hut  the  whole  being  of  man,  filling  it  with  the 
sense  of  light  and  beauty  and  satisfaction. 

Thus  we  seem  to  arrive  at  a  conception  of 
'glory'  which  combines  both  the  ideas  of  86%a, 
as  '  splendour '  and  as  the  manifestation  of  eternal 
truth  as  it  is  in  the  Divine  mind. 

In  this  sense  Christ  looks  forward  to  and  prays 
for  the  *  glorifying '  of  Himself  by  the  Father  (Jn 
1331.  s'i  171-  5. 34|  This  glorifying  is  in  a  true  sense 
accomplished  in  the  Passion,  as  issuing  in  the 
Resurrection,  whereby  the  true  nature  of  Christ 
and  His  redemptive  work  were  recognized  and 
rejoiced  in  by  the  faithful.  Ttiere  is  a  '  glory 
which  is  yet  to  come,  but  the  present  revelation  to 
the  Church  of  Christ's  glory  is  of  the  same  order 
as  the  future  one  which  will  complete  it  (1/  ). 
The  Christian  community,  already  ideally  per 
fected  by  the  separation  of  Judas(Jn  13J1),  is  hence- 
forth to  recognize  permanently  what  individual 
intuition  had  already  perceived  and  confessed  at 
different  points  of  the  ministry.  And  this  '  glori- 
fying' of  Christ  is  to  be  the  'glorifying    of  the 
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Father  (Jn  171),  for  the  completion  of  Christ  s  work 
will  reveal  the  Divine  mind  and  purpose  to  the 
Church;  and  it  is  aho  the  'glorifying  of  the 
believer  and  of  the  Church  as  a  whole  (v.^),  tor 


the  Church  will  be  the  permanent  witness  of  God 
to  the  world  (v.33),  and  man  in  union  with  Christ 
is  on  the  way  to  attain  the  Divine  ideal  (v.38). 

The  same  profound  conceptions  of  'glory'  ap- 
pear in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter. 
I'he  object  of  the  Christian  calling  is  '  the  obtain- 
ing of  the  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  (2  Tli 
214).  The  invisible  '  glory  '  of  the  Christian  Church 
through  its  union  with  Christ  by  the  Spirit  is 
greater  than  the  visible  '  glory  ;  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant (2  Co  37"11).  The  'glory'  of  God  recognized 
in  Christ  by  the  believer  is  «,  new  creation  of 
light  (4").  Present  limitations  and  sufferings  will 
be  abundantly  compensated  in  the  full  future 
revelation  of  'glory'  (v.17,  cf.  Ko  8""r).  Indeed, 
the  'glorifying'  of  the  believer  is  already  ideally 
complete  (Ko  830) ;  it  will  be  visibly  completed  in 
the  Insurrection  of  the  body  (Ph  3-',  cf.  1  P  f»»  ■  ■») 

In  the  Resurrection  life,  therefore,  Christ  will 
he  seen  and  known  by  all  the  faculties,  the  whole 
bring  of  man  redeemed,  as  sharing  fully  and 
essentially  in  the  'glory'  of  the  Godhead.  His 
Divinity  will  be  recognized  in  the  '  glory  '  which 
was  ever  inseparable  from  it;  His  humanity  will 
be  seen  tilled  full,  illuminated  by  its  union  with 
His  Divinity,  'taken  up  into  God'  {Qiiieiint/uc 
vu/t),  and  so  constituting  the  perfect  expression 
and  vehicle  of  His  Divinity  (1  Jn  3-).  Hence  in 
the  ideal  and  perfected  Church,  as  described  in  the 
Apocalypse,  both  humanity  and  its  material  set- 
ting are  illuminated  with  '  the  glory  of  the  Lamb,' 
whose  glorified  humanity  is,  as  it  were,  the  'Lamp' 
(Rev  2PB)  in  which  shines  the  'glory'  of  the  God- 
head. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  one  word  '  glory '  is 
really  a  summary  of  the  Divine  purpose  lor  crea- 
tion as  revealed  in  Scripture — 

1  From  Eden's  loss  unto  the  end  of  years." 

The  'glory  of  God'  is  revealed  in  the  'glory  of 
Christ,'  and  both  nature  and  man  are  in  Christ 
progressing  towards  'the  liberty  of  the  glory  of 
the  children  of  God'  (Ro  8'-1)- 

Literaturk.— Grimm -Thayer,  Bibl.-Theol.  Lex.  s.v.  hit*  ; 
R.  St.  J.  Parrv,  Discussion  of  the  Gen.  Ep.  of  James  (1903),  30  ; 
and    the    Commentaries    on    the    NT    passages    above    cited, 

especially  Westcott's  St.  John,  1890. 

A.  R.  Whit-ham. 
GLUTTONOUS.— In  Mt  ll19  =  Lk  7a4  we  are  in- 
formed that  our  Lord  was  reproached  as  a  glutton- 
ous man  and  a  wine-bibber.  The  Greek  is  alike  in 
both  passages— tfefywJros  <payos  nai  oivottotits.  The 
English  versions  are  probably  right  in  their  render- 
ing of  <pdyoi  and  oifonor-qs  as  implying  intemperate 
excess.  But  this  hardly  lies  in  the  words  them- 
selves. <payos  (Liddell  and  Scott,  s.v.)  is  found 
only  in  these  passages  and  in  later  ecclesiastical 
writers.  oiVottjttjs  does  by  usage  (not  by  etymology) 
imply  excess  (Anacreon,  98;  Call.  Ep.  37  ;  Polyh. 
xx  S  °)  In  Pr  23-"  it  answers  to  p:  md  '  one  who 
is  drunken  with  wine'  (cf.  Dt  2l»  E/.k  23",  Hos 
41M  for  use  of  the  Heb.  root) ;  and  it  is  parallel  with 
u48v*os  in  2351.  In  Pr  314  (24"  Swete)  the  verb 
otwTortu  occurs  in  the  bad  sense.  Rut  it  is  possible 
that  the  real  force  of  the  insult  to  our  Lord  is 
shown  by  Dt  21-°.  The  rebellious  son  is  to  lie 
brought  by  Ids  parents  to  the  elders,  to  whom  the 
parents  are  to  say,  'This  our  son  is  stubborn  and 
rebellious,  be  will  not  obey  our  voice,  he  is  a  riotous 
liver  and  a  drunkard.'  He  is  then  to  be  executed 
by  stoning.  It  is  true  that  the  LXX  here  vvfipoko- 
K'oirS)v  oho<p\vyei  lias  no  resemblance  to  the  phrase 
in  the  Gospels,  but  Pr  23'^  has  wdi  £Knivov  <rvfipo- 
\als  as  one  half  of  the  doublet,  '  among  gluttonous 
eaters  of  flesh '  <-i?3  'Vrta) ;  and  in  Pr  23-1  Aq.,  Sym., 
Theod.  agree  in  using  tlie  Deuteronomic  word  o-vfi- 
poXoxoiros  for  y?i.  Delitzsch  in  his  Hcb.  NT  uses  the 
words  found  in  Dt  21'-'". 
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We  need  not  wonder  at  the  non-agreement  with  the  LXX.     against  the  Spirit  (Mk  S39,  Mt  1'*"   Lk  1210)      Tt  ere 
For  the  discourse  has  several  indications  of  having  been  spoken     are  three  Other*   occasions  on   which     accordiriE 

to  one  or  two  of  the  Synoptics,  Jesus  spoke  of 
the  Spirit,  (a)  The  first  of  these  occasions  was 
when  He  spoke  words  of  encouragement  to  His 
disciples  in  anticipation  of  their  future  need  of 
support  when  called  before  governors  and  khms 
According  to  Matthew  (10»),  He  said  to  them  ?It 
is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father 
which  speaketh  in  you.'  In  Luke  we  have  two 
passages  referring  to  the  same,  or  at  least  very 
similar  occasions  ;  one  of  these  speaks  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (to  fryiw  n-i.eC/ja),  while  in  the  other  Jesus  is 
represented  as  saying,  '/  will  give  you  a  mouth 
and  wisdom,  which  all  your  adversaries  shall  not 
be  able  to  withstand  '  (Lk  1212  21").  Mark  has  a 
similar  word  of  Jesus,  but  puts  it  on  a  different 
occasion.  The  situation  of  the  disciples  is  the 
same,  and  Jesus  says,  '  It  is  not  ye  that  speak  but 
the  Holy  Spirit'  (Mk  13").  The  thought  which  all 
the  accounts  have  in  common  is  that  of  Divine 
assistance.  The  agent  who  assists  is  either  the 
'  Holy  Spirit,'  the  '  Spirit  of  your  Father,'  or  Jesus 
Himself. 

(6)  Another  reference  by  Jesus  to  the  Spirit  is 
found  in  His  reply  to  those  who  accused  Him  of 
working  in  league  with  Beelzehul.  Here  He  said, 
'If  I  by  the  Spirit  of  God  cast  out  demons'  (Mt 
122") ;  or,  according  to  Luke,  •  If  I  by  ttiejinger  of 
God  cast  out  demons'  (11*"). 

(c)  Finally,  according  to  Mark  (1238),  Jesus  re- 
ferred to  tlie  UOth  Psalm  as  spoken  in  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Mt.  lias  simply  ev  irvev/iaTi,  and  Lk.  no 
reference  to  the  Spirit. 

Now  the  language  of  these  passages  does  not 
appear  to  suggest  a  different  view  of  the  Spirit 
from  that  of  the  old  prophets.  If  Jesus  as  a  rule 
represented  His  disciples  as  dependent  on  the 
Father,  and  the  Father  as  caring  for  them,  and 
then  in  a  single  instance,  when  speaking  still  of 
tlie  Divine  aid,  said,  'the  Spirit  of  your  Father' 
or  the  '  Holy  Spirit,'  we  cannot  suppose  that  He 
made  any  personal  distinction  between  them.     H' 


in  Aramaic,  such  as  the  paronomasia  probably  to  be  found  in 
the  cry  of  the  children  (Mt  111',  Lk  7™  'danced'  and  'wept'; 
cf.  Farrar,  Life  of  Christ,  i.  92 ;  and  the  Peshitta),  and  the 
variation  ipy* — nxtw  (Mt  ll19,  Lk  7M)  which  is  liest  explained 
by  supposing  some  error  in  reading  an  Aramaic  document. 

George  Farmer. 
GNASHING  OF  TEETH  (o  Ppvyubs  riV  oS<Wup, 
Mt  B'-  1342-1'  2213  24"  2531',  Lk  13=8).  —  A  phrase 
describing  a  gesture  which  expresses  mainly  fury 
or  baffled  rage:  Job  16s,  Ps  3S16  37",  Ac  75';  cf. 
Ps  11210  'The  wicked  shall  gnash  with  his  teeth, 
and  melt  away ' ;  but  these  OT  parallels  *  seem 
hardly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  set  form  which 
the  phrase  has  in  the  Gospels.t  The  expres- 
sion occurs  in  every  case  but  one  in  parables  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  and  even  that  exception  (Mt  8la) 
may  be  called  a  parabolic  representation.  This 
does  not  detract  from  the  force  of  the  warning, 
but  rather  the  pictorial  element  is  added  because 
of  the  Speaker's  passionate  desire  to  make  the 
terrific  consequences  of  sin  vivid  and  memorable  in 
order  to  the  salvation  of  those  that  heard  Him,  and 
to  deter  them  and  us  from  the  course  that  would 
lead  to  such  a  fearful  end.  T.  Gregory. 

GNAT. 


-See  Animals,  p.  67*. 
GOAT.— See  Animals,  p.  63". 

_  GOD.—  Introduction.—  The  sphere  of  the  revela- 
tion of  Jesus  was  limited  to  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
(see  Father),  and  all  His  other  references  to  the 
Divine  Being  are  more  or  less  incidental.  They 
involve  conceptions  which  He  shared  with  OT 
prophets,  and  to  some  extent  also  with  contem- 
porary Judaism  ;  but  the  form  which  some  of  these 
conceptions  take  in  His  teaching,  and  the  relative 
emphasis  which  He  laid  upon  them,  are  modified 
by  that  truth  which  was  central  and  fundamental 
in  His  own  experience  and  thought  of  God.  Jesus, 
in  all  His  references  to  God,  spoke  after  tlie 
manner  of  a  prophet,  and  not  after  tlie  manner  of 
the  Rabbis  or  the  Christian  theologian.  He  never 
sought  to  prove  the  existence  or  the  personality  of 
God.  These  were  invariably  assumed.  He  never 
communicated  any  speculative  views  re^ardin"  the 
nature  or  the  attributes  of  God.  All  that  He 
said  stood  in  direct  relation  to  right  conduct. 

The  aim  of  the  present  article  is  to  set  forth 
briefly  those  views  of  God,  expressed  or  implied  in 
the  words  of  Jesus,  which  may  properly  be  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  Divine  Fatherhood,  and 
which  are,  to  some  extent,  characteristic  of  Jesus 

1.  Gorl  is  one. —To  Jesus,  as  to  His  people 
through  many  centuries,  God  was  one.  He  did 
not  modify  this  ancient  belief.  To  the  scribe  who 
asked  which  commandment  was  greatest,  Jesus 
quoted  the  familiar  confession  from  Deut  (6"-l 
which  begins  with  the  words,  'Jehovah  our  God  is 

Kil  r™*1  (Mk  1238)i  and  tl,e  ""^hor  °' «« 
1'ourth  Gospel  represents  Jesus  as  addressing  these 
words  of  prayer  to  the  Father-' This  is  life 
eternal  that  they  should  know  thee,  the  only  true 
God   (r6»  iiW  dXnOo.0^  Stiv  Jn  17») 

anveDl'aVePO,ke ,"•  ft  Holy  SPirit ;  and  «  there  is 
any  place  at  which  He  suggests  a  personal  distinc- 
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word  is  an  echo  of  such  a  passage  as  Is  611  'The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  upon  me,'  and  is  in 
part  a  fulfilment  of  the  promise  in  Joel  (2^)  that 
the  Spirit  shall  be  poured  out  upon  all  flesh.  The 
statement  of  Jesus  regarding  the  110th  Psalm,  that 
it  was  spoken  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  quite  parallel 
to  this  word  concerning  His  disciples.  It  shall 
be  with  them  as  it  was  with  the  author  of  this 
psalm.  The  Spirit  of  their  Father  will  speak  in 
them. 

Again,  when  Jesus  said,  'If  I  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  [or  the  finger  of  God]  cast  out  demons,'  it  is 
manifest  that  His  thought  is  that  of  God's  pres- 
ence and  aid.  It  is  like  the  language  of  Micah 
when  he  said,  '  I  am  full  of  power  by  the  Spirit 
of  Jehovah '  (38).  The  Fourth  Gospel  expresses 
the  same  thought  when  it  represents  Jesus  as 
saying,  '  The  Father  abiding  in  me  doeth  his 
works'  (Jn  1410). 

Finally,  when  Jesus  warned  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  concerning  tlie  irremissible  sin  of  blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  cannot  draw  any  personal  distinction  between' 
this  Spirit  and  God.  These  men  had  attributed 
the  manifestly  good  work  of  Jesus  to  the  prince  of 
bad  spirits.  Thus  they  had  wilfully  called  good 
evil  (cf.  Is  520).  They  had  violated  conscience ; 
they  had  quenched,  at  least  for  the  moment,  this 
inner  and  fundamental  voice  of  God.  This  mani- 
festation of  God  within  them  is  called  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  accordance  with  OT  usage,  which  ascribes 
a  spirit  to  Jehovah,  in   and  through  which   He 

*  The  Baptismal  formula  of  Mt  2819  ja  not  included,  for  the 
evidence  against  its  genuineness  is  regarded  by  the  preBent 
writer  as  conclusive ;  and  Lk  418  is  a  quotation. 
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reveals  Himself  to  the  spirit  of  man  (c  a  Is  421 
63").    See  Unpardonable  Sin. 

The  teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Jn  14-16) 
regarding  the  Spirit  marks  an  advance  on  that  of 
the  Synoptics,  both  m  quantity  and  in  character  • 
but  this  teaching,  as  it  now  stands,  like  the  other 
discourses  of  John,  cannot  be  attributed  directly 
to  Jesus.  It  appears  to  represent  i  stage  of 
thought  fully  as  late  as  that  which  we  find  in 
Mt  2819.  We  need  not,  therefore,  discuss  it  in 
this  connexion,  where  we  are  concerned  with  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.  And  we  conclude  this  para- 
graph with  the  statement  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  narrative  of  the  genuine  teaching  of  Jesus 
which  suggests  a  modification  of  the  old  prophetic 
conception  of  a  pure  monotheism." 

2.  God  is  holy. — The  conception  which  Jesus  had 
of  the  holiness  of  God  is  implied  rather  than  ex- 
pressed in  His  teaching;  yet  though  not  directly 
Stated,  it  is  fundamental,  and  marks  an  advance 
on  the  teaching  of  the  OT.  How  fundamental 
this  conception  was  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  may 
be  illustrated  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
According  to  this,  the  standard  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  called  for  a  righteousness  that  exceeded  the 
righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  <Mt5-°). 
The  Law  declared  that  a  man  should  not  kill,  but 
Jesus  taught  that  anger  exposed  one  to  the  same 
danger  of  judgment  (v.2lf-).  The  Law  declared 
against  adultery,  but  He  declared  against  the  lust- 
ful desire  (v.37f-).  Now  this  profounder  conception 
of  sin,  this  attaching  of  the  gravest  penalties  to  the 
secret  feeling  of  anger  and  to  the  unclean  desire, 
implies  a  clearer  and  more  ethical  conception  of 
the  holiness  of  God. 

Again,  'Jesus'  sense  of  the  holiness  of  God  is 
reflected  when  He  says  that  it  is  the  aim  of  His 
mission  to  call  sinners  (Mt  9ia,  Mk  218  [Lk  53J  adds, 
'to  repentance1]) ;  and  His  feeling  is  still  more 
significantly  seen  in  the  Beatitude  for  the  pure  in 
heart  (Mt  58).  Finally,  the  intensity  of  His  ap- 
preciation of  God's  holiness  may  be  measured  by 
the  severity  of  His  judgment  on  impenitent  sinners. 
One  of  such  tenderness  of  heart  as  Jesus  showed 
in  all  His  relations  to  others — a  tenderness  which 
He  believed  was  an  attribute  of  God — could  not 
have  uttered  such  words  of  judgment  as  Mk  329 
129  and  Mt  25"16,  unless  He  had  had  an  open  vision 
of  the  Divine  purity. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  brief  survey  that,  to  the 
thought  of  Jesus,  the  holiness  of  God  was  a  funda- 
mental fact,  and  it  is  equally  plain  that  His  con- 
ception of  this  Divine  attribute  was  profoundly 
ethical.  Its  demands  could  not  be  satisfied,  as 
the  scribes  taught,  by  the  performance  of  any 
number  of  statutes.  Nothing  but  a  righteous 
state  of  the  heart  could  satisfy  them.  Jesus 
taught  His  disciples  to  ask  for  the  pardon  of  their 
sins,  not  on  the  ground  of  any  fulfilment  of  the 
Law,  any  good  works  of  any  sort,  but  simply  on 
the  ground,  as  far  as  the  human  side  of  the  pardon 
is  concerned,  that  they  themselves  have  a  forgiv- 
ing spirit  (Mt  6]2,  Mk  ll25).  The  ethical  character 
of  Jesus'  conception  of  the  holiness  of  God  is  seen 
also  in  His  own  relation  to  sinners ;  for  it  is  clear 
that  His  thought  of  God's  relation  to  sinners  was 
illustrated  by  His  own  attitude  toward  them. 
Now  we  are  told  that  He  came  into  personal  con- 
tact even  with  the  worst  of  men.  He  ate  with 
publicans  and  received  harlots,  having  no  fear  of 
defilement  from  them.  He  represented  God  under 
the  figure  of  a  father  embracing  a  son  who  had 
wasted  his  substance  in  riotous  living  (Lk  15). 

In  the  thought  of  Jesus,  therefore,  the  holiness 

*  The  story  of  the  experience  of  Jesus  at  His  baptism  ia  pro- 
bably to  be  traced  back  to  Himself.  This  speaks  of  a  descent 
of  the  Spirit  and  a  voice  from  God.  It  recalls  Is  611,  and  pre- 
supposes the  same  conception  of  the  Spirit. 
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of  God  did  not  imnly,  as  with  the  scribes,  that  He 
was  far  removed  Urn  sinful  men,  being  Hhnself 
subject  to  defilement.  His  holiness  is  not  ri  ua 
bu',  purely  ethical.  It  is  that  quality  or  side  of 
His  bemg  winch  makes  it  incumbent  on  all  men 
to  'hallow  His  name  (Mt  0»).  It  is  that  wh  ch 
defines  His  character  with  reference  to  sin.  It  is 
that  attribute  of  God  which  renders  it  impossible 
to  trace  the  origin  of  evil  up  to  Him.  Jesus  every- 
where assumes  that  evil  originates  either  in  the 
freewill  of  man  (Mk  3»- "•),  or  with  a  power  called 
the  '  devil  ■  (Mt  Hf)  or  '  Satan  >  (Lk  13" Tt cannot 
Be'in"  {Mk  10"  '  1S         °"e  absolutely  food 

The  conception  of  the  holiness  of  God  involved 
in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  perfectly  illustrated 
in  His  character,  is  Uiub  seen  to  have  been  funda- 
mental in  importance  and  ethical  in  nature  It 
has  parallels  in  the  OT,  as,  for  example,  in  Ps  51« 
and  Hah  l13 ;  but  the  clearness  and  intensity  with 
which  it  is  expressed  in  the  Gospels  are  unique. 

3.  God  t.t  ni'nr.—  There  is  a  third  feature  of  Jesus' 
thought  of  God  which,  though  wholly  incidental 
and  suhonlinute  when  compared  with  His  revela- 
tion of  the  Divine  character,  is  nevertheless  so 
conspicuous  that  it  helps  to  mark  oft'  the  Gospel 
from  the  writings  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and  far 
more  noticeably  from  the  views  of  contemporary 
Judaism.  This  is  the  conception  of  the  nearness 
or  presence  of  God.  To  a  certain  extent  Jesus 
shared  the  thought  of  His  countrymen,  and  used 
the  current  phraseology  regarding  God's  habita- 
tion. Thus  He  spoke  of  heaven  as  the  throne  of 
God,  and  the  earth  as  His  footstool  (Mt  5W  23s2). 
The  idea  of  «,  Divine  revelation  clothed  itself  to 
His  mind  in  the  imagery  of  an  open  sky,  the 
descent  of  the  Spirit,  and  a  voice  out  of  heaven 
(Mk  l,0,n).  But  there  is  no  special  emphasis  in 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  the  thought  that  heaven 
is  the  dwelling-place  of  God  in  a  peculiar  sense. 
The  emphasis  is  laid  on  another  point,  viz.  the 
practical  thought  of  God's  nearness.  Though  His 
throne  is  said  to  be  in  heaven,  He  is  no  '  absentee ' 
God.  On  the  contrary,  He  is  personally  present 
with  men.  One  may  meet  Him  in  the  inner 
chamber  (Mt  6s).  He  reveals  the  mysteries  of  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven  unto  'babes'  (ll25).  He 
worked  in  and  through  Jesus  (1228),  and  Jesus  said 
that  God  would  speak  in  His  disciples  (1020).  This 
statement  may  well  be  taken  as  suggesting  the 
way  in  which  Jesus  generally  conceived  of  God's 
presence  with  men.  It  is  an  inner  spiritual  near- 
ness, a  fact  of  which  the  soul  takes  cognizance, 
and  which  is  manifested  to  the  world  only  through 
the  life  of  the  man  who  realizes  it. 

But  God  is  present  not  only  with  those  beings 
who  are  capable  of  communion  with  Him  :  He  is 
present  also  in  Nature.  He  arniys  the  lily  in 
beauty  (Mt  &"),  He  cares  for  the  birds  (v.26),  notes 
the  fall  of  a  sparrow  (1029),  and  is  unceasingly 
active  in  works  of  mercy  and  kindness  (Jn  5"). 
How  Jesus  pictured  to  His  mind  this  presence  of 
God  in  the  material  world  we  cannot  learn  from 
the  Gospels.  His  belief  in  this  particular,  as  also 
in  regard  to  God's  presence  with  men,  was  probably 
like  that  of  the  Psalmists  and  Prophets  (see,  e.g., 
Ps  234  1397'12,  Is  40"  6613),  though  a  more  constant 
and  marked  element  of  His  teaching.  It  was, 
doubtless,  a  consequence  of  His  religious  conscious- 
ness of  God  rather  than  a  product  of  philosophic 
thought. 

Literature.— See  under  art.  Father. 

Geokok  Holley  Gilbert. 
GODS. — The  single  passage  in  the  Gospels  where 
the  word  Beoi  occurs  (Jn  lO^'-)  affords  an  excellent 
example  both  of  the  style  of  Jesus'  arguments  with 
His  Jewish  adversaries  and  of  His  attitude  to  the 
OT.     The  phrase,  '  I  said,  Ye  are  gods,'  is  a  literal 


quotation  of  Ps  82  (LXX  81)6,  and  is  introduced 
as  such  by  the  word  invariably  employed  for  that 
purpose  (forte  yeypafifrfvov,  cf.  yiypairTai  of  Mt 
43. «.  7.  in),  it  is  plain  that  in  quoting  these  words 
Jesus  is  arguing  after  the  manner  of  the  well- 
known  argument  urn  ad  kominem,  from  His  use  of 
the  personal  pronoun  'your,'  as  well  as  from  His 
application  of  the  title  'law'  to  the  Psalms  {iv  t$ 
i>bfit{>  i'/tibv,  cf.  tw  i/fier^pifi  in  817 ;  and  for  a  similar 
use  of  the  term  '  law,'  cf.  Jn  12w  1525).  It  is  an 
appeal  to  authority,  the  validity  of  which  His 
liearers  would  be  the  first  to  recognize.  It  was 
impossible  for  them  to  escape  a  conclusion  so  im- 
mediately the  outcome  of  premisses  universally 
accepted  as  true.  At  the  same  time  it  is  an  argu- 
ment a  fortiori.  If  their  beloved  Law,  to  which 
they  were  constantly  appealing,  hesitated  not  to 
designate  as  'gods'  (ovi1?.;*)  the  judges  whose  par- 
tiality and  injustice  provoked  their  arraignment 
by  God,  and  the  solemn  warning  to  'judge  the 
weak  and  fatherless,  do  justice  to  the  afflicted  and 
destitute  '  {Ps  82^),  surely  the  charge  of  blasphemy 
came  badly  from  those  men  who  recognized  in  this 
Law  their  final  court  of  appeal.  His  claim  to  be 
'the  Son  of  God,'  whom  the  Father,  in  a  unique 
sense,  both  'sanctified  and  sent,'  could  be  judged 
by  His  works,  and  it  was  sufficient  to  contrast 
those  works  which  they  could  daily  witness  with 
the  works  of  men  whom  God  designated  '  sons  of 
the  Most  High '  (jr^j/  \a,  Ps  82s). 

Jesus  in  this  place  seems  to  adopt  the  interpretation  of  this 
Psalm  which  is  given  by  the  Targum,  and  which  applies  the 
title  'gods'  to  the  earthly  judges  acting  in  their  capacity  as 
representatives  of  God.  He,  moreover,  countenances  the  ex- 
tension of  the  term  '  Law '  to  other  portions  of  the  OT  besides 
the  Pentateuch.  This  was  a  common  practice  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  who  spoke  of '  the  threefold  Law ' — 
Pentateuch,  Prophets,  and  Hagiographa  (Shabbath,  88a).  Com- 
pare also  the  Talmudic  tractate  Sanhedrin,  fol.  91,  92,  for  the 
question  of  R.  Joshua,  'In  what  manner  is  the  Resurrection  of 
the  dead  proved  from  the  Law?'  with  the  answer  that  it  is  said 
in  Ps  841 '  They  shall  praise  thee ' ;  not '  they  have  praised  thee.' 
To  the  same  question  propounded  by  R.  Chaia  the  answer  is 
that  the  Resurrection  is  proved  from  Is  528  (see  Wunsche,  Neue 
Beitriiije  zur  EHuuteruiig  der  Emngelien  aus  Talmud  und 
Midraxh). 

There  is  another  explanation  current  among  the  Jews  which 
applied  the  term  'elohlm  in  this  place  to  the  Israelites  who  stood 
before  Mt.  Sinai  and  received  the  law  (vps:  eus  i  kiyo;  ™Z  OteZ 
iyitno,  Jn  lo*5).  If,  said  they,  their  fathers  had  not  sinned 
in  the  matter  of  the  golden  calf,  they  would  have  been  as  the 
angels;  they  would  neither  have  begotten  children  nor  been 
subject  to  death.  For  this  reason  it  was,  according  to  this 
interpretation,  that  the  Psalm  says,  '  they  shall  die  like  men' 
<a"]X3  v."),  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  so  marvellously 
privileged  (see  the  Talmudic  tractate  Abodah  Zarah,  fol.  5.  1 
quoted  in  J.  Lightfoot's  Ubr.  lleb.  et  Talm.,  vol.  iii.  p.  359). 

The  evidential  value  of  the  whole  passage  with 
respect  to  Jesus'  attitude  to  the  OT  Scriptures 
will,  to  some  extent  at  least,  be  measured  by  the 
nature  of  the  clause,  '  the  Scripture  *  cannot  be 
broken.'  If  it  is  parenthetical,  we  have  a  direct 
assertion  by  Jesus  that  He  regarded  the  OT  as 
containing  elements  of  abiding  significance,  and, 
moreover,  that  its  meaning  found  its  final  and  true 
explanation  in  His  person  and  life  (cf.  Jn  1318  and 
Mt  518  etc.).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  clause  is  of  the  nature  of  a  paren- 
thesis, and  not  dependent  upon  the  preceding  con- 
ditional particle  {«')-  In  this  case  the  sense  would 
be  if  the  Scripture  cannot  be  broken,'  which 
would  havetheell'ectof  presenting  the  argumentum 
ad  hoMWtn  in  a  still  stronger  and  more  merciless 
iorm  llns  is  again  made  more  forcible  by  His 
use  or  the  emphatic  pronoun  fV«s),  as  if  He  in- 
tended to  say,  '  How  is  it  possible  for  you,  of  all 

5?nEf:i\n   ?>?* the  fact  that  y°u  M,»rt  the  in- 
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fi-;...       1  ■  1    t   ,      * —   "fa1--  ""  ,lllli  iamb  wilu 
claim*  which  I  have  put  forward,  and  to  say  tl 
I  am  a  blasphemer?1  (see  Plummer  in  Cambrit 

■ren'rat"  Kr^-M^h"*  ^  *  *""*'  does  not  '»ean  tne  °T  *" 
general,  for  which 1  the  word  would  be  «,'  yfmUi,  but  refers  to 


the  particular  passage  quoted  (cl 


(cf.  Jn  209  072  etc). 


Greek  Test.,  and  Westcott's  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
ad  loc. ). 

It  might  be  possible  for  an  objector  to  urge  that 
the  whole  argument  was  unworthy  of  the  dignity 
of  its  alleged  Author,  and  was  too  like  what  His 
hearers  would  themselves  employ.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  know  that  He  did  not  shrink,  at  times, 
from  meeting  the  Jews  on  their  own  ground  (see 
art.  Accommodation,  p.  19  ft'.),  and  indeed  it  would 
seem  that  He  had  no  option  but  to  do  so,  if  His 
teaching  was  ever  to  penetrate  their  understand- 
ings. Nor  did  He  at  any  time  avoid  confound- 
ing His  adversaries  out  of  their  own  mouth  (cf.  Mt 
22",  Lk  lO3*"-  etc.).  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  profounder  significance  attaching  to 
the  quotation  than  at  first  sight  appears,  and  it  is 
in  this  fact  that  we  have  a  more  certain  guide  to 
the  estimation  in  which  the  OT  writings  were  held 
by  Jesus.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  personal 
character  of  those  who  were  designated  'eldhim  in 
the  Psalm,  they  were  men  unto  whom  the  word  of 
God  had  come,  and  who  derived  their  title  to  be  in 
a  sense  Divine  from  the  fact  that  God  delegated  to 
them  an  authority  which  was  His  to  give,  and  that 
He  communicated  His  will  through  them  to  the 
people  over  whom  they  were  placed. 

The  phrase  6  \070s  toC  Oeov,  occurring  as  it  does 
in  this  passage,  can  hardly  have  been  recorded  by 
the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  without  a  con- 
scious reference  to  that  Personal  Word,  about 
whom  he  speaks  in  his  Prologue.  The  Logos,  pre- 
existent  and  active,  was  the  means  by  which  God 
was  effecting  the  eternal  movement  of  man  towards 
Himself  and  of  Himself  towards  man.  This  move- 
ment became  finally  complete  in  the  union  of  the 
Incarnation,  when  God  and  man  met  in  an  ever- 
lasting unity  (6  Xo7os  ff&p£  eyipero,  Jn  l14).  Nor 
was  this  marvellous  synthesis  'sprung  upon,'  so  to 
speak,  the  human  race.  It  was  being  foreshadowed 
continually  in  the  OT.  The  prophetic  'Thus 
saith  the  Lord '  (cf.  e.g.  Is  381,  Jer  191,  Hos  4l  etc.) 
was  the  outcome  of  a  consciousness  which  felt  its 
power  to  speak  and  act  as  God's  earthly  repre- 
sentative, and  the  fitness  of  this  claim  is  vindicated 
by  the  oft-repeated  assertion,  'The  word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  [me]'  (cf.  Jer  161  101  917,  Is  81, 
Jl  l1  etc.;  see  the  emphatic  n;n  rrn  in  Ezk  l3,  where 
the  prophet  lays  stress  on  the  reality  of  his  ex- 
perience). 

The  union  of  God  and  man  accomplished  in  the 
'  Word  made  flesh '  was  indirectly  suggested  in  the 
bold  words  of  the  Psalmist,  '  I  said,  Ye  are  'eldhim,' 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  in  repeating 
this  expression  Jesus  had  in  His  mind  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  profound  idea,  and  that  He  desired 
to  disclose  it  as  an  accomplished  fact  to  those 
who  had  ears  to  hear  and  hearts  to  understand  (Mt 
131S).  J.  R.  Willis. 

GOLD.— 1.  Value.—  The  Bible  references  to  gold 
are  in  terms  of  use  and  abuse,  in  accordance  with 
the  great  fundamental  truth,  '  The  gold  is  mine, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts'  (Hag  28).  Being  the  most 
precious  of  metals,  it  represents  the  possession  and 
influence  of  wealth.  It  has  a  central  place  in  the 
trilogy  of  life -length  of  days,  riches,  and  honour 
(1  Ch  29").  It  seems  to  have  a  purchasing  power 
over  the  other  two— on  the  one  hand  in  securing 
the  conditions  that  tend  to  prolong  life  (Ps  17 
737- 12),  and  on  the  other  by  influencing  opinion  in 
favour  of  its  possessors  (Mt  1920,  Ja  2s).  As  the 
highest  quotation  of  earthly  values,  it  supplies^ 
standard  for  estimating  what  surpasses  it  (Job  28  , 
Ps  110«-]w,  Pr  314  8IU  1616,  1  P  l7" I8).  It  is  only 
when,  as  the  most  beautiful  and  precious  material 
available,  it  is  used  to  give  visible  form  to  the 
Divine  glory  that  gold  becomes  a  thing  of  worth- 
lessness  (Ps  1154,  Is  31746H).    The  blindness  that  led 
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to  such  idolatrous  perversion  among  the  Gentiles 
(Ac  17s9)  is  also  fouml  among  the  Jews  (Mt  2318- 17). 

2.  Associated  eril.—Aa  the  emblem  of  wealth, 
gold  is  closely  connected  with  that  covetousness  in 
the  will  and  heart  of  man  which  is  described  as 
the  motive  and  meeting- place  of  all  idolatries  (Col 
3s).  Job  can  plead  that  lie  has  not  made  gold  his 
hope  (31s4).  Solomon  is  commended  because  he  did 
not  make  request  for  riches  {1  K  3").  The  deceit- 
fulness  of  riches  is  given  as  one  of  the  explanations 
of  the  unfruitful  life  (Mt  13").  The  self-centred 
ambitions  and  gratifications  of  wealth  are  all 
against  the  perception  and  service  of  a  Kingdom 
in  which  even  the  poor  seek  the  enrichment  of 
other  lives  (Mk  10-4,  2  Co  010).  The  order  given  to 
the  disciples  forbidding  them  to  take  gold  or  silver 
with  them  on  their  journey  of  proclamation  (Mt 
109),  was  not  meant  as  a  commendation  of  poverty 
for  its  own  sake.  Indeed,  it  was  just  because 
money,  clothing,  and  the  wayfarer's  staff  were  the 
often-proved  necessaries  of  ordinary  travel,  that 
the  omission  of  them  in  their  case  would  impart  to 
their  message  about  the  Kingdom  a  meaning  of 
instantaneousness  and  urgency.  The  guest-law  of 
the  land  would  provide  food  and  shelter  for  the 
passing  stranger ;  and  where  they  were  asked  to 
prolong  their  stay,  those  who  were  thus  interested 
in  their  words  would  attend  to  their  wants. 

After  playing  many  parts,  such  as  being  a 
medium  of  decorative  art,  a  standard  of  value,  and 
a  means  of  good  and  evil  in  society,  along  with 
higher  uses  in  the  coinage  of  empires  and  the 
representation  of  the  Godhead,  gold  renders  its 
last  symbolic  service  in  providing  a  pavement  for 
the  feet  of  the  saints  (ltev  21-1). 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

GOLDEN  RULE.— This  name  is  given  to  a  saying 
of  Jesus  recorded  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
In  Mt  71-  its  form  is  fuller  and  probably  more 
original  than  in  Lk  6S1.  The  omission  of  the 
sentence,  '  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets,'  by 
the  Gentile  Evangelist,  is  in  accord  with  the  pur- 
pose of  his  Gospel ;  other  variations  may  be  due 
either  to  changes  made  in  the  course  of  oral  trans- 
mission, or  to  divergences  in  two  translations  into 
Greek  from  the  Aramaic.  The  two  versions  of 
the  saying  are  as  follows  : 

Mt"12  'All  things  therefore  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do  ye  also  unto  them :  for  this  is 
the  law  and  the  prophets. ' 

Lk  e»  '  And  as  ve  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
also  to  tliem  likewise.' 

The  saying  is  rightly  called  a  rule,  for  it  lays 
down  a  general  principle  for  moral  guidance,  and 
furnishes  a  ready  test  of  the  social  value  of  words 
and  deeds.  But  it  presupposes  an  ideal  of  social 
well-being  which  determines  the  end  of  conduct; 
its  function  is  to  prescribe  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  that  end.  To  the  disciples  of  Christ  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  the  supreme 
end ;  for  them  this  saying  is,  therefore,  the  golden 
rule,  furnishing  a  standard  of  excellence  whose 
practical  value  consists  in  its  universal  applica- 
bility. Interpreted  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  the  rule, 
'Do  as  you  would  be  done  by,'  implies  the  em- 
bodiment in  action  of  the  prayer,  '  Thy  will  be 
done,  as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth ' ;  thev  who  walk 
by  this  rule  are  doing  all  that  in  them  lies  to  bring 
in  the  Golden  Age.  Disparagement  of  the  saying 
is  the  result  either  of  failure  to  fathom  the  depths 
of  its  meaning,  or  of  the  rejection  of  Christ's  teach- 
ing in  regard  to  the  blessedness  in  which  all  men's 
good  consists. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Golden  Rule  is  little,  if  at  all, 
affected  by  the  connexion  of  thought.  In  the  two  Gospels  the 
context  varies.  Wendt  follows  Luke's  order,  though  this 
necessitates  the  reference  of  'therefore'  in  Mt  712  to  Mt  Se- 
ttle verse  which  corresponds  to  Lk  (53°.  On  this  supposition 
the  word  'therefore'   is  made  to  appear  superfluous;  Zahn 


rejects  it  on  .light  MS  authority,  because  it  seems  to  introduce 
a  summary,  which  he  regards  as  out  of  place  here  <K*  L  mini. 
SyrP-h  om^l  Yet  Bengel's  pithy  comment,  'Imitate  the 
Divine  goodness,  suggests  a  natural  link  with  tl e TreWoul 
verse:  as  the  Father  gives  'good  things'  to  His  chi  iren  hi 
response  to  the  prayer  which  expresses  desire  to  reod  c  thJ. 
so  the  motive  of  His  children-sections  should  be  a  wfsh  S 
others  may  share  m  the  en  oynient  of  those  good  thine"  from 
above.  Another  interpretation  which  preserves  the  u^itv  o 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  that  our  Lord  followed  Hs  en 
eouragement  to  prayer  hy  the  reminder  that  if  prayer  is  to  1* 
heard  there  must  be  a  good  life  (Chrysostom).  It  is  equally 
true,  however,  that  the  good  life  is  impossible  without  pra? 
thetather  hears  us  when  we  ask  His  help,  '  therefore  the  most 
difficult  duties  of  unselfish  brotherly  love  to  men  become 
possible  to  us  '  (Dykes,  Manifesto  of  the  King,  p.  572)  The  Two 
news  are  complementary  and  not  mutually  exclusive  If  we 
are  dome  unto  others  as  Christ  would  have  us  do  He  assures 
us  that  His  Father  will  hear  our  prayers  ;  on  the  other  hand 
ir  we  will  pray,  He  assures  us  that  His  Father  will  bestow  the 
gifts  of  grace  which  will  enable  us  to  walk  in  love  In  our 
Lord's  farewell  discourse  there  is  a  similar  interdependence  of 
thought.  Communion  with  the  Father  in  Christ's  name  is  a 
means  to  an  end,  even  the  hearing  of  much  fruit  (Jn  icW.i  ■  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  to  disciples  whose  lives  an;  fruitful  that 
the  promise  of  rweivin^  what  they  ask  is  given  (v.i"). 

The  Golden  Rule  is  not,  as  some  philosophers 
have  held,  a  mere  law  of  nature.  Nevertheless,  ut 
the  basis  of  this  contention  there  lies  a  truth,  well 
expressed  by  "Wesley  ■  '  It  commends  itself,  as 
soon  as  heard,  to  every  man's  conscience  and 
understanding;  insomuch  that  no  man  can  know- 
ingly offend  against  it,  without  carrying  his  con- 
demnation in  his  own  breast'  {Sermon  xxx.  §22). 
Hobbes  declares  that  moral  regulations,  which  he 
calls  'immutable  and  eternal  laws  of  nature,'  may 
all  be  summarized  in  the  simple  formula,  '  Do 
not  that  to  another  which  thou  wouldest  not  have 
done  to  thyself.'  '  It  is  clear,'  as  Sidgwick  points 
out  {Hist,  of  Ethics*,  p.  167  n.),  '  that  Hobbes  does 
not  distinguish  this  formula  from  the  well-known 
"golden  rule"  of  the  Gospel, — cf.  Lcrinthan,  ch. 
xv.  p.  70,  and  ch.  xvii.  p.  85, — whereas  the  formula 
above  quoted  is,  of  course,  the  golden  rule  taken 
only  in  its  negative  application,  as  prescribing 
abstinences,  not  positive  services.' 

In  its  iicfftttivc  form  the  saying  is  found  in  both 
Jewish  and  pagan  sources  before  the  Christian  era. 
Tobias  is  admonished  by  his  father  Tobit  to  love 
his  brethren,  '  and  what  is  displeasing  to  thyself, 
that  do  not  unto  any  other  {To  415).  Hillel's 
concise  reply  to  a  Gentile  inquirer  who  asked  to 
be  taught  tiie  whole  Law  while  standing  on  one 
foot,  was,  '  What  is  hateful  to  thee,  do  not  unto  thy 
fellow-man  ;  this  is  the  whole  law,  the  rest  is  mere 
commentary'  (Bab.  Shctb.  31n).  A  saying  of  Con- 
fucius is,  '  Do  not  to  others  what  you  would  not 
wish  done  to  yourself  (Legge,  Chinese  Classics,  i. 
191  f.).  Gibbon  {Decline  and  Fall,  liv  n.)  quotes 
from  j»  moral  treatise  of  Isocrates,  &  iraoxovTes  v<p' 
ir^puv  6pyi£ea$e,  raCra  rah  &\\ois  /xtj  voieire.  The 
passage  occurs  in  an  address  (written  by  Isocrates, 
a  professional  writer)  of  Nicoeles,  king  of  Cyprian 
Salamis  <c.  374  B.C.),  to  his  subjects,  dealing  with 
their  duties  as  such  (Isocrates,  Ricoclcs,  616). 

The  unique  value  of  the  Golden  Rule  of  Jesus 
does  not  depend  upon  its  never  having  been  uttered 
by  any  earlier  teacher  in  its  positive  form,  but 
upon  its  connexion  with  His  revelation  of  man's 
chief  good,  His  perfect  example  of  devotion  to  that 
good,  and  His  power  to  inspire  and  sustain  those 
who,  at  His  bidding,  become  followers  of  that 
which  is  good.  It  remains  true,  however,  that 
there  is  little  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  pre- 
Christian  parallel  to  the  positive  rule.  Diogenes 
Laertius  (v.  21)  tells  us  that  Aristotle  was  asked 
how  we  should  act  towards  our  friends,  and 
replied  :  '  as  we  would  they  should  act  to  us.'  The 
saying  is  quoted  with  no  cont-ext,  but  a  comparison 
with  Nicom.  Ethics,  ix.  8  fin.,  is  in  favour  of  its 
genuineness.  Prof.  Legge,  commenting  on  the 
assertion  that  Confucius  gave  the  rule  only  in  a 
negative  form,  says  :  '  but  he  understood  it  also  in 
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its  positive  and  most  comprehensive  force  and 
deplored,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  that  he  had  not 
himself  always  attained  to  taking  the  initiative  in 
doin<*  to  others  as  he  would  have  them  do  to  him 
(Encyc.  Brit.9  vi.  264b). 

In  the  Apostolic  and  post  -  Apostolic  ages  the 
negative  form  of  the  rule  is  more  frequent  both  in 
Christian  and  non-Christian  writers.  The  oldest 
Christian  authority  is  probably  Didnche,  1-.  it  is 
also  inserted  in  the  Western  text  of  Ac  15*- w,  but 
the  source  of  the  variant  is  uncertain,  iann  raters 
the  addition  to  the  Didache  ;  but,  as  Kendel  Hams 
says,  'the  negative  precept  turns  up  everywhere  in 
the  early  Church,  having  been  absorbed  in  the  nrst 
instance  from  Jewish  ethics.'  <Cf.  Knowhngs 
succinct  note  on  Ac  15*  in  Expos.  Gr.  Test. ).  Other 
examples  are  Const.  Apost.  vn.  1  ;  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  ii.  23,  139 ;  Tertullian,  c.  Marc,  iv  16.  In 
non-Christian  authors  the  negative  form  of  the  rule 
is  found  in  Philo  (Eiisebius,  Prasp.  viii.  7.  6).  One 
of  the  best  of  the  Roman  emperors,  Alexander 
Severus,  had  it  inscribed  in  his  palace  and  on 
public  buildings  (Lamprid.  c.  51).  Westermarck 
[0 rirf  in  and  Dwdopmint  of  the  Moral  Ideaj,  i.  693) 
directs  attention  to  an  interesting  passage  in 
Epictetus  (Fragin.  42)  :  the  keeping  of  slaves  is 
condemned  in  these  words,  '  What  you  avoid  suffer- 
ing yourself,  seek  not  to  impose  on  others.'  The 
rule  in  its  positive  form  is  loosely  quoted  in  Clem. 
Rom.  ad  Cor.  c.  xiii.,  'As  ye  do,  so  shall  it  be 
done  unto  you  ...  as  ye  are  kind,  so  shall  kind- 
ness be  shown  unto  you.'  Harleis  {Christian  Ethics, 
P  110)  ascribes  to  Seneca  the  saying,  '  ab  altero 
expecstes  alteri  quod  feceris,'— a  suggestive  and  rare 
contrast  to  the  Stoic  maxim,  '  Quod  tibi  fieri  non 
vis,  alteri  ne  feceris.' 

A  fair  inference  from  these  facts  is  that  the 
positive  form  of  the  Golden  Rule  has  been  gener- 
ally regarded  as  marking  a  distinct  advance  upon 
the  negative  form,  its  ideal  of  social  duty  being 
higher  and  therefore  more  difficult  to  realize.  But 
Professor  Hirsch  takes  the  opposite  view ;  in  the 
Jewish  Ency  iopedia  (vi.  22b)  he  says:  '"What 
you  would  have  others  do  unto  you,"  makes  self 
and  possible  advantages  to  self  the  central  motive  ; 
"  what  is  hateful  to  you  do  not  unto  another"  makes 
the  effect  upon  others  the  regulating  principle.' 
Hut  how  can  self-interest  be  the  motive  for  doing 
good  to  thankful  and  unthankful  alike?  The 
positive  precept  puts  '  doing '  lirst,  and  bids  us  take 
thought  in  doing  good  ;  we  are  to  give  what  would 
please  us,  if  we  were  in  the  place  of  those  whom  we 
are  trying  to  benelit,  though  it  may  be  quite 
certain  that  we  shall  receive  nothing  in  return. 
The  command  of  Christ  accords  with  His  teaching 
that  they  are  '  ble  wed '  who  do  not  invite  to  their 
-feasts  those  who  will  probably  return  the  invita- 
tion, but  those  who  cannot  make  such  recompense 
(Lk  141Jff-).  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  understand 
how  'doing  nothing'  to  another  ensures  that  our 
conduct  will  be  regulated  by  altruistic  principles. 
To  do  no  harm  is  consistent  with  extreme  selfish- 
ness. '  The  negative  confines  us  to  the  region  of 
justicz ;  the  positive  takes  us  into  the  region  of 
genzrosity  or  grace.,  and  so  embraces  both  law  and 
prophets'  {Bruce,  Expos.  Gr.  Test,  in  loc). 

A  subtle  way  of  obtaining;  a  negative  result  from  the  positive 
precapt  is  mentioned  by  Schleiermacher  (Pmdigten,  Hi.  84  ft*.). 
One  may  say  in  haughty  independence,  '  What  I  wish  is  that 
others  would  let  me  go  my  own  way  ;  therefore,  I  let  them  go 
thein.'  it  is  rightly  said,  in  reply,  that  such  pride  is  incom- 
patible with  obedience  to  the  command  of  Jesus.  His  words, 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you.'  are  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  of  men's  mutual  dependence.  '  We  are 
members  one  of  another,  and  our  chief  danger  is  not  that  we 
should  forget  our  claims  on  others,  but  that  we  should  neglect 
our  duties  to  others ;  nevertheless  there  are  occasions  when 
our  possibilities  of  doin-i  good  to  others  will  be  lessened  by 
unwillingness  to  be  served  by  others. 

A  practical  difficulty  presents  itself  to  the  minds 


of  many  who  desire  to  walk  in  accordance  with 
Christ's  rule.  A  king  cannot  do  to  his  subject 
what  he  desires  his  subject  to  do  to  him,  nor  can  a 
father  to  his  child,  nor  a  master  to  his  servant. 
Cut  our  Lord's  command  is  'even  so  do  ye  unto 
them.'  The  narrow  interpretation  is  not  only  false 
to  the  spirit,  but  also  to  the  letter.  The  saying  of 
Christ  leaves  abundant  room  for  good  actions 
which  the  recipient  may  be  known  to  be  altogether 
unable  to  return, — another  reason  for  refusing  to 
see  in  the  positive  form  of  the  Golden  Rule  an 
appeal  to  self-interest.  The  Gr.  word  used  is  qGtus, 
not  roOra ;  its  meaning  is  rightly  given  by  Alford 
{Com.  in  loc.),  'After  the  pattern  of  6Va  &v  .  . 
Because  what  might  suit  us  might  not  suit  others. 
We  are  to  think  what  we  should  like  done  to  us, 
and  then  apply  that  rule  to  our  dealings  with 
others.'  A  baldly  literal  interpretation  would  miss 
the  beauty  of  St.  Paul's  words,  when,  after  enumer- 
ating the  duties  of  servants  to  their  masters,  he 
says,  '  And,  ye  masters,  do  the  same  things  unto 
them '  (Eph  6U).  The  rule  for  masters  and  servants 
alike  is  '  unto  the  Lord' ;  on  each  side  of  this  and  of 
every  human  relationship  there  is  opportunity  for 
*  goodwill '  and  for  '  doing  the  will  or  God  from  the 
heart'  (v.6'-). 

Many  modern  writers  regard  the  Golden  Rule  as  identical 
with  the  ethical  maxim  of  Kant :  '  So  act  aB  to  treat  humanity, 
whether  in  thine  own  person  or  in  that  of  any  other,  in  every 
case  as  an  end  withal,  never  as  a  means  only'fcf.  Votaw  in 
Hastings'  DD,  Extra  Vol.  p.  42a ;  Gore,  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
170  f. ;  Loots,  Predijten,  ii.  227).  In  the  language  of  philosophy, 
Kant  forcefullv  expresses  what  is  implied  in  the  simpler  words 
of  Jeaus.  Doubtless  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  Golden  Rule  to 
exploit  men  for  gain  or  for  pleasure ;  in  a  word,  to  have  one 
ideal  for  ourselves  and  another  for  our  neighbours.  Loofs 
shows  clearly  how  the  universality  of  the  ethical  imperative 
on  which  Kant  so  strongly  insists  is  a  distinct  note  in  the  com- 
mand of  Jesus.  He  also  makes  an  instructive  application  of 
this  principle  to  a  concrete  case,  and  shows  how  vainly  partners 
in  guilt  try  to  shelter  themselves  behind  their  own  parody  of 
this  rule.  As  though  mutual  agreement  could  ever  be  any 
excuse  for  collusion  in  dishonest  actions,  deceitful  evasions,  or 
even  immoral  pleasures.  His  reply  to  those  who  act  on  the 
principle  of  the  German  proverb,  'The  left  hand  washes  the 
right,  and  the  right  hand  washes  the  left,'  is  in  substance  aa 
follows  :  Jesus  does  not  say, '  Whatsoever  one  of  you  would  that 
another  should  do  to  him,  let  him  do  the  same  to  that  other.' 
The  rule  is  universal.  There  must  be  no  arbitrary  limiting  of 
the  extension  of  the  term  'men'  in  the  saying,  '  Whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do  ye  also  unto 
them.'  A  thief  and  his  accomplice  may,  for  the  sake  of  divid- 
ing the  spoil,  wink  at  each  other's  crimes  ;  that  is  what  is  called 
honour  among  thieves.  But  neither  of  the  accomplices  can 
wish  to  make  the  rule  of  action  universal;  they  cannot  desire 
to  be  deceived  by  all  men  as  they  have  agreed  to  combine  in 
deceiving  others. 

In  the  Golden  Rule,  John  Stuart  Mill  found  a 
fitting  expression  of  the  essential  principle  of  his 
ethical  system.  '  To  do  as  you  would  be  done  by, 
and  to  love  your  neighbour  as  yourself,  constitute 
the  ideal  perfection' of  utilitarian  morality  (Utili- 
tarianism, p.  323).  But  when  the  crucial  question 
is  asked:  How  is  the  ideal  perfection  to  be 
attained  ?  the  reply  is  that  utility  enjoins,  '  as  the 
means  of  making  the  nearest  approach  to  this  ideal, 
that  (1)  'laws of  social  arrangementf,' and  (2)  'edu- 
cation and  opinion'  should  strive  to  'establish  in 
the  mind  of  every  individual  an  indissoluble  associa- 
tion between  his  own  happiness  and  the  good  or 
the  whole'  (op.  cit.  p.  323).  But  ho  external  torce, 
such  as  law  or  education,  can  supply  either  the 
motive  for  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by,  or  the 
power  to  fulfil  the  precept  we  approve.  It  is  true 
that  on  the  lips  of  Christ  the  Golden  Rule  has  its 
perfect  expression  ;  but  its  superiority  as  an  etmcai 
maxim  rests  upon  a  broader  basis.  It  is  more  w 
exemplify  a  Tule  than  to  formulate  it ;  it  is  snu 
more  to  furnish  the  inward  inspiration  which  con- 
strains men  to  obey  it.  The  disciples  of  UiriM 
have  another  Golden  Rule  for  their  actions  one 
toward  another ;  it  is  expressed  in  His  words,  a* 
I  have  done  to  you' ;  and  their  all-powerful  motive 
is  the  assurance  that  '  ye  did  it  unto  me    ( BW  &>  ) 
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will  be  their  abundant  reward,  if  whatsoever  thev 
would  have  done  to  Christ  Himself,  even  so  thev 
do  unto  men,  serving  them  lowlily  and  lovingly  in 
His  name  and  for  His  sake.  D 

LiTERmTRK.-In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  thia 
article,  seeSKRMON  on  tub  Mount  and  the  excellent  Bibliography 
of  Votaw  m  Hastings'  DB,  Extra  Vol.  p.  44  (.  """■'feiapiy 

GOLGOTHA  (YoKyoBa,  Aram.  ^\  Hell^rMa 
[2  K  9*»],  'skull').— The  name  of  the  place  where 
Jesus  was  crucified.  Thia  name  is  mentioned  by 
three  of  the  Evangelists  (Mt  27s3  'a  plate  called 
Golgotha,  that  is  to  say.  The  place  of  a  skull '  ■ 
Mk  15-- '  the  place  Golgotha,  whmh  is,  being  inter- 
preted, The  place  of  a  skull';  Jn  1917  'the  place 
called  The  place  of  a  skull,  which  is  called'  in 
the  Hebrew,  Golgotha').  The  Greek  equivalent 
(Kpwiov)  is  used  by  St.  Luke  n>3:B  •  the  place  which 
is  called  The  skull,'  RV).  Vulg  uses  here  the  Latin 
equivalent  Calvaria,  whence  'Calvary'  in  AV. 

Three  explanations  of  this  name  have  been  sug- 
gested :  (1)  Jerome  (Com.  in  Eph  5U)  mentions  °a 
tradition  that  Adam  was  buried  at  Golgotha,  and 
that  at  the  Crucifixion  the  drops  of  Christ's  blood 
fell  on  his  skull  and  restored  him  to  life.  The 
skull  often  seen  in  early  pictures  of  the  Crucifixion 
refers  to  this.  (2)  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  the  place  of  public  execution,  where  bodies 
were  left  un buried  (Jerome,  Com.,  in  Mt  273J),  but 
(a)  it  is  most  unlikely  that  dead  men's  bones  would 
have  been  left  lying  about  so  near  the  city,  when, 
according  to  the  Mosaic  law,  they  made  any  one 
unclean  who  touched  them  ;  (6)  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  place  should  have  been  named  from  the 
skulls  rather  than  from  any  other  parts  of  skele- 
tons j  (c)  the  expression  is  Kpavtou  tottos,  not  Kpaviw 
T&iroi,  as  we  should  expect  it  to  be  if  this  deriva- 
tion were  correct.  (3)  The  most  probable  view  of 
the  origin  of  the  name  is  suggested  by  the  form  of 
the  expression  in  St.  Luke,  '  the  place  which  is 
called  The  skull.'  It  was  probably  so  called  because 
of  its  skull-like  contour.  The  use  of  the  article  by 
the  Evangelists  seems  to  indicate  that  the  place 
was  well  known,  but  they  never  call  it  a  mountain. 
The  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  (A.D.  333)  speaks  of  it  as 
monticulus  Golgotha,  and  the  expression  '  Mount 
Calvary '  appears  to  have  come  into  use  after  the 
5th  century. 

The  site  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty.  All 
that  we  know  from  the  Bible  is  that  it  was  outside 
the  walls  of  the  city  {He  1313,  Mt  2731- w,  Jn  1916-  "), 
that  it  was  nigh  to  the  city  (Jn  19-°),  that  it  was 
in  a  conspicuous  position  (Mk  1540,  Lk  23TO),  that 
it  was  close  to  some  thoroughfare  leading  from  the 
country  (Mt273>,  Mk  15-1-89,  Lk  23~s),  and  that  it 
was  near  a  garden  and  a  new  tomb  hewn  out  of 
the  rock,  belonging  to  Joseph,  a  rich  man  of 
Arimathjea  (Jn  19",  Mt  27"- m,  Mk  I51"- 46,  Lk 
235-'1).  These  particulars  are  not  sufficient  to  justify 
a  positive  decision  in  favour  of  any  one  of  the 
proposed  identifications  of  Golgotha,  but  they 
seem  to  be  decisive  against  the  first  of  the  four 
conjectures  mentioned  below,  to  bear  against  the 
second  slightly,  but  against  the  third  more  heavily, 
and  to  be  most  nearly  satisfied  by  the  fourth. 

1.  The  peculiar  theory  of  Eergusson  {Essay  on 
the  Anr.  Topofj.  of  Jems.,  and  art.  'Jerusalem'  in 
Smith's  DB),  that  Golgotha  was  on  Mount  Moriah, 
and  that  the  mosque  of  Omar  is  the  church  erected 
by  Constantine  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  was 
quickly  shown  to  be  untenable  (e.g.  by  Bonar,  art. 
'Jerusalem'  in  Fairbairn's  DB). 

2.  Barclay  (City  of  the  Greet  Kinq,  p.  79)  and 
Porter  (Kitto's  Cyct.  of  Bib.  Lit.  ait  'Golgotha') 
maintained  that  the  site  of  the  Crucifixion  was  east 
of  the  city,  between  the  then  existing  wall  and 
the  Kidron  Valley.  This  place  could  have  been 
quickly  and    easily  reached   from   the   palace  of 
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stood  at  M,PNivKmenUha11'  which  Probably 
According  t„  V  "  .TOrnCT1  of  th«  Harani,  area7 
taking \7-  VleW'   the  soldiers'  instead  of 

taking  their  prisoner  across  the  city  towards  the 

mn8  i  irH°UtHn  the,  di,rection  of  theyKoman  road! 
H  £  I  r  H  hl'°Ur1,1  ^"eareatgftte  and  crucified 
Him  near  the  road  leading  to  Bethany.  Two  ob- 
jections are  urged  against  this  :  (a)  that  the  Gospel 
narrat.ve3  ,mp]y  that  the  road  passing  Golgotha 

SiS'J  frequented  thoroughfare  than  this 
.oad  to  Bethany  and  that  the  «reat  highways  of 
Jerusalem  are  all  on  the  north  and  west  of  the 
city  ;  anil  (b)  that  there  is  no  skull-shaped  site  in 
this  legion.  l 

3.  That  Golgotha  was  where  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  now  stands,  seems  to  have  been 
almost  universally  believed  from  the  age  of  Con- 
stantine down  to  the  18th  century.  It  is  now 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  present  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  occupies  the  site  of  the  one 
erected  by  Constantine  in  a.d.  335.  On  what 
grounds  did  he  select  this  as  the  true  site  of  the 
Crucifixion?  Those  who  still  believe  it  to  be  the 
true  site  generally  assume  not  only  that  the  early 
Christians  at  .Jerusalem  had  a  knowledge  of  the 
places  where  the  Lord  was  crucified  and  buried, 
but  also  that  this  knowledge  was  handed  down  aa 
«,  reliable  tradition  through  three  hundred  years, 
notwithstanding  the  utter  demolition  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus  and  again  by  Hadrian,  and  the  altering 
of  the  whole  aspect  ot  the  city  by  the  latter  when 
he  rebuilt  it  as  a  Roman  colony  and  changed  its 
name  to  Aelia  Capitolina.  But  Eusebius,  in  describ- 
ing the  discovery  of  the  site  by  Constantine,  says  it 
had  been  '  given  over  to  forgetf  ulness  and  oblivion,' 
and  that  the  Emperor,  '  not  without  a  Divine  inti- 
mation, but  moved  in  spirit  by  the  Saviour  Him- 
self,' ordered  it  to  be  purified  and  adorned  with 
splendid  buildings. 

'Such  language,  certainly,  would  hardlv  be  appropriate  in 
speaking  of  a  Bpot  well  known  and  definitely  marked  by  long 
tradition.  The  Emperor,  too,  in  his  letter  to  Macarius,  regards 
the  discovery  of  "the  token  of  the  Saviour's  most  sacred 
passion,  which  for  so  long  a  time  had  been  hidden  under 
ground,"  as  "a  miracle  bejond  the  capacity  of  man  sufficiently 
to  celebrate  or  even  to  comprehend."  The  mere  removal  of 
obstructions  from  a  well-known  spot  could  hardly  have  been 
described  as  a  miracle  so  stupendous.  Indeed,  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  language  both  of  Eusebius  and  Constantine  j,"°es  to  show 
that  the  discovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  held  to  be  the 
result,  not  of  a  previous  knowledge  derived  from  tradition,  but 
of  a  supernatural  interposition  and  revelation '  (Robinson,  IMP, 
Boston,  1841,  ii.  75). 

The  same  impression  is  made  by  the  accounts  of 
the  writers  of  the  5th  century,  who,  however, 
unanimously  attribute  the  discovery  not  to  Con- 
stantine, but  to  his  mother  Helena.  Their  story 
is  that,  guided  by  a  '  Divine  intimation '  as  to  the 
place,  she  came  to  Jerusalem,  inquired  diligently 
of  the  inhabitants,  and,  after  a  difficult  search, 
found  the  sepulchre  and  beside  it  three  crosses,  and 
also  the  tablet  bearing  the  inscription  of  Pilate. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Macarius,  the  cross  to 
winch  the  inscription  belonged  was  ascertained  by 
a  miracle  of  healing.  The  three  crosses  were  pre- 
sented in  succession  to  a  noble  lady  of  Jerusalem 
who  lay  sick  of  an  incurable  disease.  Two  of  them 
produced  no  effect,  but  the  third  worked  an  im- 
mediate and  perfect  cure.  Eusebius,  though  con- 
temporary with  the  alleged  events,  makes  no 
mention  of  the  discovery  of  the  cross  nor  of  the 
agency  of  Helena.  But  whether  we  accept  the 
account  of  Eusebius  or  that  of  the  writers  of  the 
5th  century,  the  traditional  site  of  Calvary  rests 
on  a  miracle,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  on  a 
double  miracle. 

Those  who  now  favour  this  site  (e.g.  Sanday, 
Sac.  Sites  of  the  Gospels,  pp.  72-77)  labour  to  show 
that  there  wps  a  previous  tradition  which  deter- 
mined Constantine's  selection  of  the  spot,  but  the 
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only  proofs  they  adduce  are  :  (a)  vague  allusions  to 
visits  made  by  early  pilgrims  to  the  '  Holy  Places 
of  Palestine,  an  expression  which  is  used  of  the 
Holy  Land  at  large,  and  not  of  the  Holy  City  only ; 
and  (b)  the  alleged  regular  succession  of  bishops 
from  the  Apostle  James  to  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
through  whom  a  knowledge  of  the  place  might 
have  been  handed  down.  This  regular  succession 
of  bishops  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  only 
authority  on  the  subject  is  Eusebius,  who  lived 
two  centuries  afterwards,  and  he  says  expressly  that 
he  had  been  able  to  find  no  document  respecting 
them,  and  wrote  only  from  hearsay.  Moreover, 
even  if  it  were  possible  to  prove  the  existence  of 
an  earlier  tradition,  its  value  would  be  open  to 
serious  question,  as  is  shown  by  the  falsity  of  other 
traditions  which  did  actually  exist  in  the  age  of 
Constantine.  For  instance,  Eusebius  in  A.D.  315 
speaks  of  pilgrims  coming  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  behold  ttie  fulfilment  of  prophecy  and  to 
pay  their  adorations  on  the  summit  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  where  Jesus  gave  His  last  charge  to  His 
disciples  and  then  ascended  into  heaven.  This  is 
hardly  consistent  with  the  explicit  statement  of 
fit,  Luke  (24M- 51)  that  '  he  led  them  out  until  they 
were  over  against  Bethany,  and  ...  he  parted 
from  them  and  was  carried  up  into  heaven.'  Other 
sites  shown  to  pilgrims  in  that  uncritical  age  were 
impossible,  such  as  that  of  Rephidim  in  Moab. 
The  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  places  the  Transfiguration 
on  Olivet,  and  the  combat  of  David  and  Goliath 
near  Jezreel.  The  fact  that  no  pilgrimages  were 
made  to  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  before  the 
visit  of  Helena,  though  they  were  made  in  plenty 
to  the  summit  of  Olivet,  goes  to  show  that  there 
was  no  tradition  concerning  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

In  the  present  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  are 
shown  not  only  the  site  of  the  Sepulchre  and  the 
rock  of  the  Crucilixion,  with  the  cleft  made  by  the 
earthquake  and  the  three  holes,  five  feet  apart,  in 
which  the  three  crosses  were  inserted,  but  also  a 
great  number  of  other  traditional  sites.  Almost 
every  incident  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  is 
definitely  located.  The  very  spots  are  pointed  out 
where  Christ  was  bound,  where  He  was  scourged, 
where  His  friends  stood  afar  off  during  the  Cruci- 
fixion, where  His  garments  were  parted,  where  His 
body  was  anointed,  where  He  appeared  to  His 
mother  after  the  Resurrection,  and  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene; the  rock  tombs  also  of  Nicodemus  and 
Joseph  of  Ariniathsea ;  the  place  where  Helena's 
throne  stood  during  the  '  Invention  of  the  Cross,' 
—and  many  others.  The  number  of  these  identi- 
fications, all  under  one  roof,  does  not  increase  our 
confidence  in  ecclesiastical  tradition. 

Not  less  damaging  to  the  claims  of  the  traditional 
site  is  the  topographical  evidence.  Our  Lord  suf- 
fered «  without  the  gate '  (He  13'-).  The  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  lies  far  within  the  walls  of  the 
present  city,  and,  as  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the 
Crucifixion  was  much  larger  than  it  is  now,  the 
fair  presumption  is  that  it  included  the  site  of  that 
church  rather  than  excluded  it.  If  we  place  Gol- 
gotha at  the  traditional  site,  we  make  Jerusalem 
at  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity  no  larger 
than  the  poverty-stricken  town  of  the  present  day, 
1  containing  not  far  from  200  acres,  from  which  36 
acres  must  be  deducted  for  the  Haram  area'  (Mer- 
rill). This  difficulty  arising  from  the  present  loca- 
tion in  the  heart  of  the  city  seems  to  have  been 
felt  as  early  as  the  8th  cent,,  and  also  in  the  12th 
and  4th,  but  the  first  to  reject  the  tradition  openly 
was  Korte,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in  1738,  and  who 
"r^,  *'!?■*  the  traditional  site  could  not  have  been 


outside  tht 


ancient  city,  because  of  its  nearness  to 


the  former  area  of  the  Jewish  temple.  The  argu- 
ment against  this  site  has  been  greatly  strength- 
ened by  the  determination  of  the  rock  levels  of 


Jerusalem  and  the  probable  course  of  the  '  second 
wall'  of  the  three  mentioned  by  Josephus.  The 
first  wall,  that  of  David  and  Solomon,  encompassed 
the  Upper  City  (Zion),  and  its  north  line  ran  east- 
ward from  the  tower  of  Hippicus  to  the  wall 
bounding  the  temple  area.  '  The  second  wall  had 
its  beginning  from  the  gate  called  Gennath,  which 
belonged  to  the  first  wall,  and,  encircling  only  the 
northern  quarter  of  the  city,  it  extended  as  far  as 
the  Tower  Antonia '  {BJv.  iv.  2).  This  wall,  which 
was  probably  built  by  Hezekiah,  running  in  a 
circle  or  curve,  seems  to  have  had  no  angles  like 
the  first  and  third,  and  therefore  to  have  required 
no  extended  description.  If  this  curve  included 
the  Pool  of  Hezekiah  (which  must  surely  have 
been  within  the  walls),  it  would  naturally  have 
included  also  the  traditional  site  of  the  Sepulchre. 
If,  in  spite  of  the  statement  of  Josephus,  the  wall 
be  drawn  with  a  re-entering  angle  so  as  to  exclude 
the  traditional  site,  there  still  remain  apparently 
insuperable  difficulties  in  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
since  in  this  case  the  wall  must  have  been  built  in 
a  deep  valley  (Tyropceon),  and  must  have  been 
dominated  from  without  by  the  adjacent  knoll  on 
which  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  now 
stands  (Acra).  But  'fortresses  stand  on  hills,  not 
in  deep  ravines,'  'the  wall  must  have  stood  on  the 
high  ground'  (Conder).  Immediately  east  of  the 
Tower  of  David  (at  or  near  which  Hippicus  must 
have  stood)  a  narrow  ridge  runs  north  and  south, 
connecting  the  two  hills  Zion  and  Acra  and  sepa- 
rating the  head  of  the  Tyropceon  Valley  from  the 
valley  west  of  the  Jaffa  gate.  As  this  is  the  only 
place  where  the  wall  could  have  protected  the 
valley  on  the  east  and  commanded  the  valley  on 
the  west,  the  natural  course  for  the  engineers 
would  have  been  to  build  the  wall  along  this  ridge. 
Exactly  along  this  ridge  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
wall  were  found  in  1885  by  Dr.  Merrill.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  of  it  were  exposed  in  a 
line  running  north-west  and  south-east,  at  a  depth 
of  10  or  12  ft.  below  the  present  surface  of  the 
ground.  At  some  points  but  one  course  of  stone 
remained,  at  others  two,  at  others  three.  The 
stones  correspond  in  size  and  work  to  those  in  the 
base  of  the  Tower  of  David,  a  few  yards  farther 
south.  This  is  probably  a  portion  of  the  second 
wall.  Later,  another  section,  26  ft.  long,  of  similar 
work,  was  found  farther  north,  besides  traces  at 
several  other  points.  In  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  entire  sections  are  found  towards  the  south 
and  only  debris  of  walls  towards  the  north,  Dr. 
Merrill  cites  the  statement  of  Josephus,  that  Titus 
'  threw  down  the  entire  northern  portion,'  but  left 
the  southern  standing  and  placed  garrisons  in  its 
towers.  From  the  statement  that  Titus  made  his 
attack  '  against  the  central  tower  of  the  north 
wall '  he  argues  further,  that  if  the  wall  ran  from 
near  Hippicus  to  Antonia  in  such  a  way  as  to  ex- 
clude the  traditional  site  of  the  Sepulchre,  the  two 
parts  of  the  wall  after  it  was  broken  in  the  middle 
should  have  been  designated  the  '  eastern '  and 
1  western ' ;  but  Josephus  calls  them  the  '  northern ' 
and  'southern,'  a  description  which  is  obviously 
more  appropriate  to  a  wall  which  ran  well  to  the 
west  and  north  of  the  traditional  site  {Presb.  and 
Eef.  Rev.  iii.  p.  646). 

Parts  of  an  ancient  ditch  and  remains  of  walls 
have  been  recently  discovered  east  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  Schick  regards  these 
as  remains  of  the  second  wall  and  of  the  city  moat. 
But,  as  Benzinger  says  (Hilprecht's  Explorations 
in  Bible  Lands  in  the  19th  Cent.),  his  explanation 
'  is  not  convincing  in  itself,  and  there  stand  op- 
posed to  it  important  considerations  of  a  general 
nature,'  such  as  have  been  cited  above,  e.g.  the 
military  objection  to  locating  a  wall  in  a  valley 
dominated  from  without  by  higher  ground,  and 
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the  fact  that,  had  this  been  the  course  of  the  wall 
Jerusalem  could  not  have  accommodated  its  great 
population  at  the  time  of  Christ. 

The  existence  of  an  undoubted  Jewish  tomb  at 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  one  now 
called  the  Tomb  of  Joseph  ot  Arimathaa,  has  been 
cited  as  evidence  that  the  place  was  outside  the 
old  city  wall,  '  but  we  know  from  the  Talmud  that 
ancient  half-forgotten  tombs  were  allowed  by  the 
Jews  to  exist  within  Jerusalem,  and  any  writer 
will  admit  that,  in  the  time  of  Agrippa  at  least, 
this  particular  tomb  was  within  the  circuit  of  the 
town.'  The  third  wall,  which  ran  far  to  the  north- 
west and  north  of  the  present  city  wall,  was  built 
by  Agrippa  only  ten  or  eleven  years  after  the 
Crucifixion,  to  enclose  a  large  suburb  that  had 
gradually  extended  beyond  the  second  wall.  So 
that,  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Sepulchre 
was  outside  the  second  wall,  it  certainly  lay  far 
within  the  line  of  the  third,  and  in  the  midst  of 
this  new  town  which  at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion 
must  have  been  already  growing  north  of  the 
second  wall.  The  words  'without  the  gate'  and 
'  nigh  to  the  city  '  could  scarcely  mean  '  within  the 
suburbs'  (Schaff). 

The  genuineness  of  the  traditional  site  has  been  defended  by 
Chateaubriand  (Itintrairc  de  Pans  a  Jerusalem)  Williams 
(The  Uoly  City),  Krafft  (Die  Topographic  Jerusalem*),  Tischen- 
dorf  (Reuse  in  den  Orient),  de  Vogue  (Lex  Eglises  de  In  Terre- 
Sainte),  Sepp  {Jerusalem),  Clcrniont-Ganneau  (V Authenticity 
rfu  Saint-Sepulcre),  Sanday  (Sacred  Site*  of  the  Gospels),  and 
Others.  It  has  been  attacked  bv  Korte  (lieiw  nach  dem  gelobten 
lande),  Robinson  (BliP,  ami  liihliotheca  Sa-ra  for  August  and 
November  1S4T),  Tobler  (Golqolha),  Wilson  {The  Lands  of  the 
BibU),  Barclay  (The  City  of  the  Great  Kinq),  Schaff  (Through 
-   Bible  Lands),  Conder  (Tent  Work  in  Pah-Mine),  and  others. 

4  The  theory  that  Golgotha  is  the  skull-shaped 
;  knoll  above  Jeremiah's  grotto,  outside  the  present 
north  wall,  near  the  Damascus  gate,  was  first  sug- 
gested by  Otto  Thenius  in  1849.  A  similar  view 
was  put  forward  independently  by  Fisher  Howe 
(The  True  Site  of  Calvary)  in  1871.  Since  that 
time  the  theory  has  come  rapidly  into  favour,  and 
lias  been  accepted  by  Gen.  C.  E.  Gordon,  Sir 
J.  "W".  Dawson,  Dr.  Merrill,  Dr.  Schaff,  Col. 
J  Conder,  and  others.  It  answers  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  Gospel  narratives,  being  outside  the 
walls,  nigh  to  the  city,  in  a  conspicuous  position, 
near  a  frequented  thoroughfare — the  main  north 
road,  and  near  to  ancient  Jewish  rock-hewn  tombs, 
one  of  which  was  discovered  by  Conder  about  700 
ft.  west  of  the  knoll.  The  so-called  '  Gordon's 
Tomb,'  about  230  ft.  from  the  summit  of  the  knoll, 
is  thought  by  Conder  to  be  a  Christian  tomb  of 
the  Byzantine  age  ;  but  Schick  says  it  '  was  origin- 
ally a  rather  small  rock-cut  Jewish  tomb,  but  be- 
came afterwards  a  Christian  tomb.'  The  great 
cemetery  of  Jewish  times  lay  north  of  the  city. 

Moreover,  Jewish  tradition  regards  this  hill  as 
the  place  of  public  execution,  and  the  Jews  still 
call  it  'the  Place  of  Stoning.'  Christian  tradi- 
tion also,  as  old  as  the  5th  cent.,  fixes  this  as  the 
place  of  the  stoning  of  Stephen.  The  fact  that 
Christ  was  put  to  death  by  the  Roman  method  of 
crucifixion  and  not  by  the  Jewish  method  of  ston- 
ing does  not  break  the  force  of  this  argument,  for 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Jerusalem  had 
two  places  of  public  execution.  No  other  place 
would  have  been  sn  convenient  to  the  Romans  for 
this  purpose,  starting,  as  they  probably  did,  from 
Antonia.  The  castle  seems  to  have  been  itself  a  part 
of  the  outer  ramparts  on  the  northeast,  with  the 
north  wall  of  the  temple  area  stretching  from  it  to 
the  east  and  the  second  city  wall  to  the  north- 
west. There  must  have  been  some  feasible  route 
for  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  who  were  con- 
stantly going  back  and  forth  between  this  fortress 
and  Csesarea.  There  was  no  such  route  to  the  east 
or  south.  To  go  west  would  have  taken  them 
through  the  heart  of  the  crowded  city,  with  its 
vol.  i. — 42 
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narrow  streets  and  its  perils  from  the  mob.  What 
more  natural  than  that  there  should  have  been  a 
road  leading  directly  from  Antonia  to  the  open 
country  northwards?  Here,  accordingly,  only  " 
short  distance  north  of  the  city,  we  find  the  re 
mams  of  a  Roman  road. 

'  If  executions  were  to  take  place  near  the  citv  T  thinv  ♦*„. 
must  havebeen  carried  out  0?.  the  line  of  sue, 'a  rSd "US 
the  sold.ers  would  have  free  ground  to  act  upon  in  ™e  of  an 
emergency,  without  being  hampered  by  crowded  "tretts  and 
where  only  one  gate  woud  be  between  then,  and  thei IS 
hold,  and  that  one  entirely  under  their  own  control '  (li^jf 

Literature. -Artt.  'Golgotha'  in  Hastings'  Dll  and  Encne 
BM.,  Sepulchre,  The  Holy,'  in  Encyc.  %it.»,  'Grab  das 
hcilwe/ .11  PUB*-  Conder,  Tent  Work  in  Palestine,  i.  372ff  ■ 

J  Mff  ;tri  ifJ-'1  Meprin  in  Andover  Iie»->  1886 
?."»  ?F  '  %.i.  Sh  }%¥r'  W-  120n\,  177,  188,  205;  Wilson 
Golgotha  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  1906 ;  and  works  rited  in  the 
art,clt!-  W.  W.  MOOKE. 

GOMORRAH    (rrjbjf.,   To^bppa   [fern.]    or    Y&inppa. 

[neut.]).— 

The  word  should  be  fem.  in  Greek  as  in  Hebrew,  but  the  final 
«  led  to  its  being  treated  as  neut.  plural.  In  the  LXX  it  is 
fem.  9  times,  neut.  G  times,  and  in  5  passages  the  gender  ia 
indeterminate.  In  the  NT  it  is  fem.  in  2  1*  2«  and  lit  !&'•>  [CD], 
but  neut.  in  id.  [NAB]. 

The  name  occurs  in  the  NT  in  Mt  1015,  Ro  929, 
2  P  2s,  Jude7.  (In  Mk  611  it  occurs  in  a  sentence 
wrongly  inserted  in  A  and  some  Lat.  MSS,  whence 
it  found  its  way  through  the  TR  into  the  AV). 
In  every  case  it  is  coupled  with  Sodom,  as  it  is 
invariably  in  the  OT.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  how- 
ever, that  Sodom  is  mentioned  alone  in  Mt  ll*3'-, 
Lk  17aa,  Rev  ll8.  Not  only  so,  but  in  Lk  lO1",  the 
parallel  passage  to  Mt  101'',  Gomorrah  is  omitted. 
It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  in  St.  Matthew 
the  insertion  of  the  name  is  editorial  and  not 
original  ;  and,  moreover,  the  text  is  uncertain  ; 
KAB  Tof.tvppwy,  C  Tofxlppas,  D  Top-opas  ;  again  MC 
insert  71}  before  Top.,  while  ABD  omit  it.  Our 
Lord,  then,  used  '  Sodom  '  (or  '  the  land  of  Sodom  ') 
alone  ;  in  Ro  9~J  the  passage  is  a  direct  quotation 
from  Is  l9;  while  the  OT  expression  'Sodom  and 
Gomorrah '  is  found  only  in  the  two  late,  and 
closely  connected,  writings,  Jude  and  2  Peter. 

For  the  lessons  drawn  by  our  Lord  from  the 
wickedness  and  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  see  art. 
Sodom.  A.  H.  M'Neile. 

GOOD  (dya66s,  uraXos).— It  is  not  easy  to  define 
Christ's  idea  of  what  is  good.  His  expressions 
vary  from  a  conception  of  the  Good  as  one  with 
the  infinitely  and  inimitably  Perfect  to  the  most 
commonplace  uses  of  the  word.  He  speaks  of  old 
wine  as  '  good '  (Lk  53U),  of  the  wedding-guests  as 
'both  bad  and  good'  (Mt  2210),  of  salt  as  'good' 
(Mk  950  II  Lk  14a4),  of  certain  ground  as  being 
'good'  (Mk  48 1|  Lk  88),  of  God  making  'his  sun  to 
rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good  '  (Mt  545),  and 
He  says  of  Judas,  '  Good  {ica\6v)  were  it  for  that 
man  if  lie  had  not  been  born "  (26-4 1|  Mk  1421).  Yet 
when  the  young  ruler  comes  to  Him  with  the  same 
conventional  usage  of  the  word,  'Good  Master 
(5t5&<TKa\e  aya6i),  what  good  thing  shall  I  do  to  in- 
herit eternal  life?'  (Mk  10"  ||  Lk  1818 ;  cf.  Mt  19>'- 
and  WH's  'Notes  on  Select  Readings'  ad  loc), 
Jesus  rejects  the  title  as  applied  to  Himself,  and 
asserts  that  'none  is  good  save  one,  even  God.' 
Whether  this  be  read  as  'not  denying  that  He  is 
good,  but  insisting  that  none  should  call  Hint  so 
who  did  not  believe  Him  to  be  God'  (Liddon, 
Bampt.  Lert.  i.  23),  or  as  '  the  self-judgment  which 
felt  hurt  by  the  epithet  good'  (Martineau.  Seat  of 
Authority,  651 ),  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Jesus 
purposely  made  use  of  the  young  man's  phrase  to 
point  him  to  the  ideal  Good.  Behind  the  things 
to  be  done,  which  were  in  the  questioner's  mind,— 
greater  than  matters  of  law  or  ritual,  or  even 
charity,— was  the  necessity  that  he  should  recog- 
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nize  the  Supreme  Good,  the  Eternal  Spirit  of  all 
goodness.  This  did  not  imply  that  man  should  be 
hopeless  of  attaining  a  certain  measure  of  the 
good,  that  it  was  something  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  race,  but  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
good  is  God,  and  that  to  define  or  limit  it  is  as  im- 
possible as  to  define  or  limit  the  Eternal  Himself. 
Only  on  this  occasion  does  Jesus  so  suddenly  soar 
beyond  the  intention  of  any  questioner  who  ap- 
proaches Him.  Elsewhere  He  tells  a  parable,  and 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  master  of  the  vine- 
yard (a  most  human  representative  of  the  Heavenly 
Master)  the  question,  '  Is  thine  eye  evil  because  I 
am  good ! '  (Mt  2015) ;  and  He  speaks  of  '  the  good 
man'  who  'out  of  his  good  treasure  bringeth  forth 
good  things'  (1235 1|  Lk  n  So  we  may  look  upon 
the  story  of  the  Rich  Young  Man  as  a  unique 
expression  of  Christ's  highest  thought  of  the  Good, 
but  not  as  thereby  ruling  out  all  lesser  conceptions. 
A  man  may  begin  to  do  good  or  to  live  a  good  life 
before  he  learns  that  the  foundation  of  all  the 
good  he  accomplishes  or  attains  to  is  Clod  Himself ; 
that  no  ethical  aims  are  good  which  lack  a  Divine 
sanction.  It  is  better  for  a  man  when  this  inward 
recognition  of  the  Eternal  Goodness  precedes  the 
active  goodness  of  his  life,  for  then  lie  finds  the 
peculiar  secret  of  St.  Paul's  dogma  (Ro  8-8),  'All 
things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God.'  But  the  doing  of  good  for  its  own  sake  may 
be  a  man's  first  step  towards  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
and  later  he  will  be  prepared  for  any  self-denial 
or  self-sacrifice  that  may  bring  him  nearer  the 
heavenly  perfection  (Mt  IS8 1!  Mk  9°- 45-47),  when  he 
lias  learned  that  it  is  God's  Kingdom  he  approaches 
and  not  the  invention  of  his  own  sympathetic  im- 
pulses alone. 

In  line  with  this  thought  of  Christ's  is  the  liberty 
in  the  modes  of  doing  good  which  He  frequently 
asserted.  With  Him  the  present  was  always  the 
fitting  opportunity  of  the  good,  though  He  might 
occasionally  ask  the  opinion  of  the  Pharisees  and 
scribes  as  to  whether  it  was  *  lawful  to  do  good  on 
the  Sabbath'  (Mt  1213 1|  Mk  34,  Lk  69). 

Some  element  of  altruism  enters  into  all  His 
conceptions  of  good.  The  Greek  masters  (especi- 
ally Plato  and  Aristotle)  assert  the  good  of  a  man 
to  He  in  his  'well-being'  (Sidgwick's  constant 
rendering  of  ciSai/iovta),  a  condition  which  depends 
on  certain  visible  '  goods '  that  are  his  own  personal 
possession,  and  in  no  way  bring  him  into  contact 
with  less  fortunate  men,  such  'good  things1  as 
wealth,  health,  beauty,  and  intellect.  But  Christ 
regards  that  alone  as  good  which  lessens  the  dis- 
tance between  man  and  man,  and  man  and  God. 
The  good  a  man  should  seek  is  that  of  each  and  all 
men,  even  'them  that  hate  you'  (Lk  6s7),  for  the 
doing  of  good  to  others  is  the  iinal  test  of  the 
practical  value  of  religion,  and  became  the  dis- 
tinctive note  of  the  character  of  Christ  in  the 
Apostolic  days  when  He  was  described  as  one  who 
'went  about  doing  good  and  healing'  (Ac  1038). 
This  is  indicative  of  all  the  visible  elements  of  the 
good  in  His  teachings.  Love,  His  supreme  dogma, 
finds  its  essence  in  self -surrender.  The  parables 
of  conduct,  such  as  the  Good  Samaritan,  are  in- 
sistent upon  the  actual  doing  of  some  good.  When 
■Ii'sus  sends  the  Baptist  His  own  record,  the  good 
things  that  will  bear  witness  to  Him,  it  is  a  tale 
of  deeds  of  brotherly  kindness,  of  help  for  the 
blind,  lame,  lepers,  deaf,  the  poor,  and  even  the 
dead  (Mt  11=).  Zacchreus  is  assured  of  his  salva- 
tion when  he  lias  learned  to  share  with  his  poorer 
brethren  (Lk  ISP- »).  The  fact  of  giving  is  accepted 
rvii i  ,7,,  am,the  evidence  of  a  desire  to  do  good 
1 3ik  147).  The  good  man  is  not  only  devout;  his 
personal  piety  may  be  the  surest  basis  for  the 
true  spirit  of  goodness  in  him  •  but  the  good  must 
take  form  in  some  actual  warring  with  the  world's 


evils,  some  earnest  attempt  to  remedy  the  miseries 
sufferings,  diseases,  afflictions,  sorrows,  or  poverty 
of  men.  This  is  the  vital  test  applied  in  the  great 
parable  of  the  Judgment  (Mt  2531ff-).  The  Son 
of  Man  there  asks  no  question  as  to  spiritual 
apprehension,  or  intellectual  convictions,  or  ecclesi- 
astical obedience.  'The  kingdom  prepared  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world— from  the  moment  of 
the  birth  of  mankind— is  for  those  who  saw  and 
served  the  King  in  brethren  who  were  hungry, 
thirsty,  outcasts,  naked,  sick,  or  in  prison.  Christ 
sanctions  the  popular  judgment  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  good  man, — that  effectiveness  in  well-doing 
which  moves  steadily  and  lovingly  towards  the 
ultimate  conquest  of  the  world,  that  social  message 
of  the  gospel  which  is  the  enthusiasm  of  true 
goodness,  and  is  able  to  '  overcome  evil  with  good ' 
(Ro  12=1).  But  all  such  doing  rests  on  being.  It 
is  intimately  connected  with  each  man's  own 
spiritual  vision  and  condition,  for  it  is  the  rudi- 
mentary realization  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven ; 
it  issues  from  that  Kingdom  which  is  *  within' 
(Lk  1721),  where  'glory,  honour,  and  peace'  are  the 
blessings  which  come  '  to  every  one  that  worketh 
good '  (Ro  210) — a  Kingdom  which  a  man  may  never 
have  explored,  but  which  is  the  ground  from  which 
grows  all  the  practical  good  he  does  (Mt  1230).  If 
the  tree  is  good,  the  fruit  is  good  (v.33),  and  when 
the  whole  being  of  a  man  is  awake  to  the  inflow- 
ing of  the  Divine  Goodness,  he  becomes  the  more 
keenly  sensitive  to  Righteousness,  Truth,  Love, 
and  the  Brotherhood,  and  finds  increasingly  St. 
Peter's  utterance  at  the  Transfiguration  to  be  his 
own  :  'Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here'  (Mt  II4 
II  Mk  9s  ]|  Lk  9^).  The  Good  enters  imperceptibly  j 
it  is  not  born  of  the  law,  nor  of  any  ethical 
analysis  ;  and  in  the  unexpectedness  of  its  joy  the 
disciple  is  conscious  of  having  reached  the  highest 
heaven,  of  having  found  that  delight  in  whatever 
is  good  which  helps  him  to  understand  the  true 
end  of  life,  '  to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  Him  for 
ever.'  Edgar  Daplyn. 

GOODNESS.— As  resignation  is  the  ideal  of  the 
Buddhist,  and  valour  of  the  Mohammedan,  so  the 
essence  of  Christianity  is  goodness.  Its  Founder 
was  the  absolute  personification  of  this  character- 
istic quality.  Nothing  short  of  this  could  have 
so  inspired  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists.  Veiled 
within  the  few  imperishable  pages  of  the  Gospels, 
and  perhaps  seen  only  by  the  meditating  mind,  is 
the  figure  of  a  perfect  goodness  once  realized  upon 
earth.  It  is  not  the  novelty  of  His  teaching 
that  has  attracted  men,  nor  His  deep  sympathy 
with  humanity,  nor  any  spiritual  utterances  to  the 
Father  (which  are  all  too  rarely  recorded).  Behind 
the  words  and  deeds  of  the  four  biographies  stands 
a  shining  personality,  a  living  type  of  goodness- 
One  of  whom  they  could  speak  as  being  'without 
sin.'  The  Evangelists  knew  nothing  of  the  dog- 
matic spirit,  and  could  probably  have  given  no 
clear  definition  and  explanation  of  the  sinlessness 
of  Christ.  To  them  He  was  the  human  expression 
of  the  Divine  Goodness,  and  it  mattered  little 
whether  a  man  should  say  that  the  Goodness  was 
from  eternity,  so  that  by  its  nature  sin  had  never 
been  a  moment's  possibility,  or  that  at  birth 
Christ  had  been  uniquely  endowed  with  a  passion 
for  goodness  that  turned  naturally  from  every- 
thing selfish,  injurious  to  others,  or  sinful  either 
to  God  or  man  ;  or  that  at  His  baptism  He  had 
been  set  aside  to  that  brief  ministry  (which  is 
nearly  all  men  know  of  His  earthly  life),  when  the 
voice  from  heaven  was  heard  saying,  'This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased'  (Mm  J- 
However  its  genesis  might  be  spoken  of,  the  sin- 
lessness' of  Christ  is  the  utterance  of  the  measure 
of    His   goodness    as    it    affected   the   disciples. 
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Throughout  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  they  would 
hear  that  note  of  human  tenderness  blended  with 
unhesitating  virtue  which  constitutes  goodness. 
This  alone  could  be  the  source  of  that  merciful 
utterance  which  is  perhaps  His  only  new  doctrine 
-—- '  Love  your  enemies.' 

In  His  message  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  they 
would  behold  that  goodness  sending  '  rain  upon  the 
just  and  the  unjust '  (Mt  54i),  forgiving  the  penitent 
as  the  father  forgives  the  prodigal  son  (Lk  loIIff-)» 
and  even  forgiving  those  whose  repentance  is  yet 
to  come  (2334).  Such  conceptions  would  be  born  of 
the  goodness  within  Himself,  that  breathed  out  in 
the  intense  sympathy  of  the  story  of  the  woman 
taken  in  sin  (Jn  T^-S"),  or  the  defence  of  Mary 
Magdalene  in  the  house  of  Simou  the  Pharisee  (Lk 
7*^-),  or  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
(10:Sff").  The  same  spirit  marks  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  miracles.  None  could  be  considered  as 
entirely  separated  from  human  interest  and  influ- 
ence, and  the  great  majority  (thirty-one  out  of 
thirty-seven  recorded)  were  wrought  openly  and 
intentionally  for  the  good  of  others.  The  blind, 
the  deaf,  the  palsied,  the  lame,  the  lepers,  the 
lunatic,  the  hungry  crowd,  the  timid  fishermen,  the 
mourners  for  the  dead, — all  shared  in  the  effective 
power  of  the  innate  goodness  of  our  Lord.  It 
was  as  though,  in  His  purity  and  sinlessness,  the 
very  forces  of  nature  became  obedient  to  His 
transparent  will, — the  one  will  that  sin  has  never 
overcome,  the  one  luminous  purity  in  which  sin 
has  found  no  vitalizing  atmosphere.  He  had  been 
tried  at  the  beginning  of  His  mission,  but  the 
temptations  of  the"  desert  had  ended  in  triumph. 
The  goodness  that  was  the  breath  of  His  being 
rose  instinctively  above  the  low  promptings  of  a 
selfish  wonder-working,  or  the  presumption  of 
pride,  or  the  vanity  of  power,  even  though  over 
'all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth '  (Mt  4l  ||  Lk  4',  Mk 
l13).  He  spoke  harshly  to  the  Tempter,  for  good- 
ness does  not  always  win  by  mild  passivity  against 
evil.  He  who  knows  that  God  is  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  all  goodness  will  waste  little  time 
in  diplomatic  parley  with  the  powers  of  darkness. 
Victory  will  often  lie  in  swift  attack.  So  the 
goodness  of  Christ  is  not  lessened  by  His  fitrce 
handling  of  the  money-changers  and  traders  within 
the  Temple  (Mt  211-a,  Jn  2Wff-),  for  He  knows  that 
lower  ideas  of  God  and  goodness  will  unconsciously 
prevail  if  the  house  of  God  becomes  a  place  for 
barter  and  bargain.  It  is  part  of  the  same  zeal 
that  had  kept  Him  about  His  '  Father's  business' 
in  the  days  of  His  boyhood  (Lk  2*9),  though  it  takes 
the  more  vigorous  form  we  might  expect  in  man- 
hood. The  inward  knowledge  of  the  simplicity 
and  holiness  of  His  motives  makes  fear  not  only 
impossible,  but  non-existent ;  and  this  is  the  spirit 
that  inspires  every  true  missionary.  He  also,  as 
his  Master,  would  show  the  winning  charm  of  the 
visibly  good  —  the  goodness  embodied  in  a  life 
rather  than  in  doctrines  only — that  which  in  Christ 
could  say  to  the  world,  '  I  am  the  bread  of  life ' 
(Jn  635-  **),  '  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life ' 
{U%  and  'I  am  the  light  of  the  world'  (812  9°), 
the  witness  of  which  is  described  by  St.  Paul,  when 
he  says  that  the  fruit  of  the  light  is  in  all  good- 
ness and  righteousness  and  truth  '  (Epb  59). 

The  goodness  of  Christ  brought  a  new  force  into 
Jewish  religion,  one  that  changed  the  nature  of  it. 
Judaism  was  formal,  ceremonial,  mainly  an  exter- 
nal worship.  Its  prophets  had  striven  to  kindle 
it  into  a  moral  and  spiritual  faith.  But  prophet 
and  priest  had  stood  apart.  In  Christ  the  middle 
wall  was  broken  down,  and  into  the  old  religion 
was  poured  the  new  spirit.  Henceforth  religion 
wmldnot  be  separate  from  the  moral  life.  A  man 
could  not  be  unrighteous,  an  evil-doer,  and  yet  be 
religious.     Goodness  became  a  synonym  for  true 


and  undented  religion.  For  man,  having  once  seen 
the  perfect  manhood  of  the  Christ,  and  felt  His 
power  to  overcome  run  and  death,  had  gained  a 
visjon  of  religion  that  might  perpetuate  such 
a  type  and  the  visum  would  nut  lightly  fade 
Ihrough  failures  froni  within  and  tyrannies  from 
without  the  Christian  would  bear  witness  to  his 
Lord  and  to  his (faith,  by  a.  life,  of  goodness- modelled 
on  that  of  his  Master.  This  was  the  hi-hest  evid- 
ence he  could  otter  of  the  Divine  Incarnation. 

Eduar  Daplyn 
GOODWILL.— See  Complacency,  p.  356b. 

GOSPEL.— ' Gospel'  is  the  modern  form  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  word  'godspell,'  representing  the 
Greek  word  et^Aiov.  Formerly  it  was  thought 
to  be  the  literal  translation,  meaning  'good-story.' 
But  now  it  is  generally  accepted  as  meaning  '  God- 
story.'  evayye\iov  was  originally  used  for  'the 
reward  of  good  tidings,'  and  traces  of  this  usage 
are  found  in  LXX  ;  cf.  2  S  410.  But  the  word  came 
to  denote  the  'good  tidings' themselves ;  and  this 
is  the  Christian  usage.  It  may  be  noted  here  that 
Dalman  {The  Words  of  Jesm;  p.  103)  says  :  '  In  the 
verb  -ig'3,  which  must  be  assumed  to  be  the  original 
Aramaic  expression,  the  idea  of  glad  tidings  is  not 
so  inherent  as  in  the  Greek  eva.yy€\t£ecr6at.  Even 
in  the  OT  (1  S  4")  iu'3  is  used  of  mournful  tidings. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  sovereignty  of  God  is 
the  content  of  a  "  message  "  or  "  tidings,"  and  not 
without  further  qualification  of  "  a  message  of  glad 
tidings. " '  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  choice 
of  the  Greek  verb  evayyeM^eaOai,  as  well  as  the  con- 
texts of  the  word  in  the  Gospels,  provide  that 
'  further  qualification.' 

1.  The  source  for  the  Christian  usage  is  found  in 
Isaiah.  In  Gll  the  prophet  describes  the  function 
of  the  Servant  of  Jahweh  (or  perhaps  his  own 
function)  in  these  words :  '  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
God  is  upon  me ;  because  the  Lord  hath  anointed 
me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek.  .  .' 
The  word  is  evayye\t<ra<r$at.  The  meek  are  the 
exiles  in  Babylon.  Good  tidings  are  announced  to 
them.  God  is  coming  to  save  them,  and  He  is 
near.  It  is  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  when 
He  shall  deliver  His  people  from  their  enemies 
and  restore  them  to  their  native  land.  A  similar 
reference  occurs  in  527.  A  messenger  hastens  to 
Jerusalem,  as  she  sits  in  the  dust  of  her  ruins, 
bringing  '  good  tidings.'  The  exiles  are  to  return  to 
her,  and  she  shall  be  inhabited  again  by  her  long- 
lost  children.  These  instances  exhibit  clearly  the 
meaning  'good  tidings';  and  both  are  claimed  in 
NT  to  describe  the  Christian  message.  St.  Paul 
quotes  Is  527  in  Ro  1015 ;  and  Jesus  makes  Is  611 
the  text  for  His  sermon  at  Nazareth  (Lk  418). 

This  use  of  the  word  by  Jesus  stamps  it  at  once 
with  its  Christian  significance.  '  He  began  to  say, 
To-day  hath  this  scripture  been  fulfilled  in  your 
ears.'  He  claimed  to  be  a  preacher  of  good  tidings 
to  the  poor.  The  poor,  the  captives,  the  blind, 
the  bruised,  are  no  longer  political  exiles.  They 
are  the  bond-servants  of  sin,  those  who  waited  for 
the  consolation  of  Israel,  the  poor  and  outcast  to 
whom  Judaism  bad  no  message  of  hope.  He  is 
Jahweh's  Anointed  sent  to  bring  good  tidings  of 
great  joy  to  all  the  people  (Lk  21U).  This  descrip- 
tion of  His  mission  seems  to  have  endeared  itself 
to  the  heart  of  Jesus.  He  made  frequent  use  of 
the  word,  and  soon  after  the  rejection  in  Nazareth 
He  described  His  Messianic  function  by  it:  4I 
must  preach  the  good  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  to  the  other  cities  also ;  for  therefore  was  I 
sent'  (Lk  4*1).  In  particular,  Jesus  appropriated 
the  name  '  gospel '  for  the  contents  of  His  message. 
This  was  His  description  of  it  from  the  beginning 
of  His  ministry.  St.  Mark  sums  up  that  beginning 
thus :    '  Jesus  came    into   Galilee   preaching    the 
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gospel  of  God,  and  saying,  The  time  is  fulfilled  and 
tin.'  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand;  repent  ye  and 
believe  in  the  gospel.'  There  are  many  proofs  that 
Jesus  used  this  word  'gospel'  tu  describe  His 
nie^i-e  ;  cf.  Mt  24"  26IJ,  Mk  l15  835  10-9  13w,  Lk 
7J- ...  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  word 
came  into  general  Christian  use  to  describe  the 
contents  of  the  preaching  of  Jesus.  All  the 
Synoptics  reflect  this  usage.  In  Acts  and  the 
Epistles  it  is  an  established  custom.  'The  gospel' 
became  the  normal  Christian  title  for  the  message 
which  Jesus  came  to  proclaim,  and  which  He  sent 
forth  the  Apostles  to  preach  to  every  creature. 

2.  But  closer  examination  shows  that  the  term 
was  not  used  by  the  Evangelists  to  describe  all 
that  Jesus  said;  nor  was  the  verb  'preach  good 
tidings'  descriptive  of  all  His  work.  In  Mt.  this 
sentence  occurs  twice:  'Jesus  went  about  in  all 
Galilee,  teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and  preach- 
ing the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  all 
manner  of  disease  and  all  manner  of  sickness 
among  the  people'  (4^  93S).  It  seems  to  be  an 
accepted  formula  summarizing  the  work  of  Jesus. 
It  contains  three  main  words—'  teaching,'  'preach- 
ing,1 'healing,'  The  same  distinctions  are  noticed 
elsewhere.  St.  Luke  distinguishes  'teaching'  and 
'preaching  tlie  gospel  '  (201) ;  and  in  93  he  tells 
that  the  Twelve  were  sent  forth  'to  preach  the 
kingdom  ;ind  to  heal  the  sick.'  St.  Mark  does  not 
contrast  tlie  two  words  'teach'  and  'preach  the 
gospel'  in  the  same  verse;  but  in  l14'"1,  he  ascribes 
to  Je.-us  'preaching  the  gospel'  and  'teaching.' 
In  tlie  latter  case  the  effect  produced  by  His 
'teaching'  is  different  from  tnat  due  to  His 
'preaching.' 

It  would  seem,  .therefore,  that  the  work  of  Jesus 
was  threefold :  He  preached  the  gospel,  He  taught, 
and  He  healed.  If  this  distinction  is  valid,  the 
term  '  gosp.-l '  did  not  apply  to  all  that  Jesus  said 
and  did.  It  was  reserved  for  the  'good  tidings' 
that  He  preached.  In  addition  to  these  'good 
tidings,'  there  was  'teaching'  that  belonged  to 
another  category.  Listeners  would  hardly  de- 
seribe  such  teaching  as  Mt  .V^B  by  the  title  'good 
tidings,'  nor  could  the  word  apply  naturally  to 
Ml  U>»-:"'  iLwi-w  19"-"  2133-"  23.  24  f.  "  It  seems  clear 
that  Jesus  distinguished  the  gospel  that  He 
preached  from  the  teaching  that  accompanied  it. 

3.  What  then  was  implied  by  the  term  '  gospel '  ? 
It  was  essentially  'news'  or  '  tidings.'  It  was  the 
proclamation  of  a  fact  rather  than  instruction  in 
the  art  of  living  well.  It  was  offered  to  belief, 
ami  its  acceptance  must  be  preceded  by  repentance 
(Mk^).  It  is  called  'the  gospel  of  God'  (in  Mk 
l'J  IIV  }  ;  the  'gospel  of  the  kingdom'  (in  Mt  423 
{,...,  ^i-i,  St_  Luke  uses  the  compound  phrase, 
'the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God'  (Lk  443  161G). 
These  phrases  must  be  studied,  and  in  addition  it 
must  be  noted  that  Jesus  connected  the  gospel 
with  His  own  person. 

(a)  The  phrase  'the  gospel  of  God'  indicates  a 
me.ssage  from  God  and  about  God  that  is  good 
news  to  men.  It  is  certain  that  Jesus  gave  the 
world  a  new  idea  of  God  ;  and  this  gospel  of  Jesus 
"as  the  revelation  of  God  as  'our  Father  in 
rn  L'ri'  Hy  did  not  discover  the  category  of 
I'iitiierhood  m  its  relation  to  God.  This  had  been 
dom..  under  tlie  Old  Covenant.     But  He  invested 

lie  idea  with  such  radiance  as  to  make  it  a  new 
I,'    ;,,"'"  ,  speejfica!!;,,    He   illumined   the 

■dherho,,,!  „,  ,.1Bi  by  tenehi„g  -the  inlinite  value 
oi  the  human  soul.'     Cod  is  not  merely  the  Father 

soul  F^fi  r7,St,,.C £lt]wr  °f  ew'11  ^dividual 
ITt  ,  \  ?,'  I,at'"-'r'  Mt(14"->-  His  Fatherhood 
extuids  to  all  sorts  ;in<l  eond.tions  of  n,en  (Mt  12-). 

'-' ■    C :w  ,th"  l;itll,jr  S(Tks  eaHl  *inn"  <^ 

'■>  ),  an. I  welcomes  even  the  prodigal  to  His 
home   (vv.i-n      Tins    -gospel  J  God~    include^ 


further,  the  good  news  to  the  heavily  laden  Jew 
that  'the  Father  seeketh  true  worshippers  to 
worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth '  (Jn  4'-' ;  cf.  Mt  ll^l 
and  that  the  Father  is  willing  to  forgive  sins  with 
out  sacrificial  offerings  (Mt  92  [[).  And  when  the 
child  of  God  has  entered  into  this  blessed  relation- 
ship with  his  Father  in  heaven,  that  Father  mav 
be  trusted  implicitly  (Mt  625"3-1).  Prayer  must  be 
ottered  to  this  Father  continually  (Lk  IS1).  The 
Lord's  Prayer  (Mt  6!l)  '  shows  the  gospel  to  he  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  applied  to  the  m  hole  of  life  ;  to 
be  an  inner  union  with  God's  will  and  God's  king- 
dom, and  a  joyous  certainty  of  eternal  blessing 
and  protection  from  evil '  (Haraack).  ° 

The  Johannine  tradition  lays  special  emphasis 
upon  this  Divine  Fatherhood  in  its  relation  to 
Jesus;  the  relation  between  the  Father  and  His 
children  is  referred  to  in  terms  of  love.  Indeed 
St.  John  sums  up  this  aspect  of  the  gospel  in  the 
immortal  words,  'God  is  love'  (1  Jn  4s),  Jesus 
Himself  spoke  chiefly  of  love  as  the  duty  of  man. 
To  love  God  and  to  love  one's  neighbour  are  the 
supreme  laws  for  human  conduct  {Mt  2237'3a||), 
But  by  His  constant  speech  about  the  Father, 
Jesus  taught  also  God's  love  to  men.  This  relation 
of  love  between  God  and  man  has  been  pointed  to 
as  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  gospel.  Thus 
Keville  writes : 

'The  Christian  gospel  is  essentially  characterized  hy  its 
declaration  that  the  bond  between  God  and  man  is  one  of 
love.  God  is  the  Heavenly  Father;  man  is  the  son  of  God; 
God  loves  man  ;  man  ought  to  love  God  ;  the  relation  be- 
tween the  principle  of  the  universe  and  the  individual  is 
one  of  love,  in  which  the  two  terms  subsist.  God  and  man- 
man  not  losing  himself  in  God,  God  not  remaining  aloof  from 
man — meet  in  a  living  communion,  so  that  man's  dependence 
on  God  should  no  longer  be  one  of  compulsion,  but  of  free 
and  joyful  self-consecration,  and  that  the  sovereignty  of  God 
over  man  should  no  more  appear  a  tyranny,  hut  a  rule  which 
we  love  and  bless.  Such  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  Christi- 
anity of  Jesus,  differentiating  it  from  the  other  great  religions.'  * 

{b)  The  phrase  'the  gospel  of  the  kingdom 'de- 
scribes the  good  news  brought  by  Jesus  in  its 
relation  to  that  Kingdom  of  God  or  of  heaven 
which  He  proclaimed.  It  implies  that  tlie  King- 
dom has  'a  gospel.'  The  gospel  and  the  Kingdom 
are  not  coextensive  any  more  than  the  gospel 
and  God  are.  But  there  is  good  news  concerning 
the  Kingdom,  and  this  good  news  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  message  of  the  Kingdom.  In  brief, 
this  gospel  was  that  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  is 
opened  to  all  believers.  The  message  of  Jesus  was 
that  the  Kingdom  was  not  for  select  classes  or 
nations,  but  for  all.  All  Jews  were  summoned  to 
share  it ;  even  the  publicans  and  sinners  may 
come  (Mt  2Pl,  Mk  2]0||).  Nor  are  Jews  alone  to 
walk  in  its  light.  All  nations  must  be  invited 
to  sit  at  its  hospitable  table  (Mt  8"  2613,  Mk  131"). 
The  conditions  of  entrance  make  it  accessible  to  all. 
It  is  offered  not  to  the  rich  or  to  the  wise,  but  to 
all  who  will  become  as  little  children  (Mt  ll25 18*11, 
Jn  33).  Moreover,  this  Kingdom,  which  is  offered 
to  all,  is  a  far  higher  good  than  men  dreamed  (cf. 
Mt  1331-  i4'w).  It  is  a  spiritual  blessedness,  infinitely 
transcending  the  ceremonial  righteousness  secured 
by  legalism,  and  the  political  supremacy  envied 
by  the  patriots.  The  Kingdom,  as  Jesus  pleached 
it,  ottered  the  highest  conceivable  good  to  all 
men.  It  satisfied  the  religious  instincts  of  the 
race ;  and  because  these  are  the  deepest  and  most 
universal  instincts,  the  message  that  they  can  be 
satisfied  is  indeed  '  good  news '  (cf.  Mt  13  II).  Men 
had  never  found  true  satisfaction  in  the  material 
forms  of  a  ritualistic  religion.  These  were  the 
husks  that  contained  no  nourishment  for  the  soul. 
Jesus  preached  •  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom '  when 
He  offered  the  highest  spiritual  good  to  all  penitent 
and  humble  souls. 

(c)  But  these  two  forms  of  the  gospel  do  not 
*  Liberal  Christianity,  pp.  69-70. 
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exhaust  its  fulness.  The  presence  of  Jesus  in  the 
world  was  itself  a  gospel.  He  connected  the  good 
tidings  with  His  own  person.  As  the  good  news 
Khotla  brought  to  the  praying  Church  was  that 
Peter  himself  was  at  the  door  (Ac  \2U),  so  the 
presence  of  Jesus  in  the  world  was  '  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy  to  all  people'  (Lk  21U).  This  was  due  to 
the  significance  attached  by  Jesus  to  Himself.  He 
was  the  Messiah  {Mt  161U).  His  use  of  the  title 
'Son  of  man'  implies  His  special  significance  for 
the  race.  In  several  of  His  parables  He  referred 
to  Himself  as  the  Son  of  God  (Lk  2013),  as  the 
Judge  and  King  of  men  (Mt  2oyi),  as  the  bride- 
groom (Mt  91S  'I'/') ;  these  and  other  titles  indicate 
the  peculiar  value  of  His  person.  The  interest 
was  not  metaphysical  but  religious.  His  presence 
in  the  world  manifested  the  love  of  God  {Jn  3IU). 
It  proved  that  God  had  not  forgotten  men,  but 
had  come  to  their  help. 

In  this  connexion  the  significance  of  Jesus  offer 
of  pardon  must  be  noted.  He  raised  much  opposi- 
tion by  claiming  'power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins' 
(Mk'2^";;).  Nevertheless  He  exercised  the  power 
(Lk  747,  Jn  5U*  --').  There  is  a  close  connexion  be- 
tween this  'good  news'  and  the  good  news  about 
God  and  about  the  Kingdom.  The  barrier  between 
God  and  the  soul  is  sin.  It  is  sin  that  hinders 
enjoyment  of  the  Kingdom.  Therefore  the  best 
news  that  men  can  have  is  a  message  of  full  and 
free  forgiveness  for  all  repentant,  trustful  souls. 
And  this  was  the  message  preached  by  Jesus. 
He  removed  pardon  out  of  the  sphere  of  material 
sacrifices  in  the  temple,  which  limited  the  scope  of 
forgiveness  to  a  few,  ami  He  made  forgiveness  a 
possible  boon  for  everybody.  Thus  He  opened  the 
way  into  the  Kingdom  even  to  the  publicans  and 
sinners. 

{d)  But  the  core  of  this  aspect  of  the  gospel  is 
reached  only  when  it  is  connected  definitely  with 
the  redeeming  work  of  Jesus.  He  was  conscious 
of  a  profounder  mission  than  preaching  the  gospel. 
More  than  once  He  gave  utterance  to  words  that 
touch  the  deepest  mysteries  of  redemption.  He 
came  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  (Mt  20'-*).  He  was 
the  Good  Shepherd  giving  His  life  for  the  sheep 
(Jn  10").  He  foretold  His  death  and  resurrection, 
directly  He  had  brought  His  disciples  to  confess  His 
Messiahship  (Mt  1621).  On  the  betrayal  night  in  the 
upper  room,  He  gave  the  cup,  saying,  '  This  is  my 
blood  of  the  covenant  which  is  shed  tor  many '  (Mk 
14s4).  It  was  impossible  for-  Jesus  to  connect  the 
gospel  chiefly  with  His  deatli,  before  He  was  cruci- 
fied. But  it  seems  unquestionable  that  He  referred 
to  His  death  as  achieving  i  wonderful  deliverance 
for  men  in  respect  of  sin.  The  sacrificial  element 
was.  not  introduced  into  His  life  for  the  first  time 
when  He  offered  Himself  to  die.  '  The  Son  of  man 
came  to  minister';  and  all  through  His  ministry 
He  was  giving  Himself  up  for  others.  Neverthe- 
less, Helooked  upon  His  own  death  as  having  a 
peculiar  significance,  awful  for  Himself  (cf.  Mk 
14«Bi|j(  Dut  blessed  for  men  (Jn  14s).  It  is  certain 
that  His  followers  accepted  this  interpretation  of 
the  cross.  At  once  the  death  of  Jesus,  followed  as 
it  was  by  His  resurrection,  was  made  the  main 
theme  of  Apostolic  preaching  (Ac  2~!  314  4'*  etc.). 
So  central  was  this  preaching  about  the  death  of 
Christ,  that  St.  Paul  identifies  '  the  gospel '  with 
the  message  about  '  Christ  crucified '  (1  Co  1"). 

The  meaning  of  the  term  '  gospel '  as  used  by 
Jesus  may  now  be  summed  up.  It  seems  to  de- 
scribe the  message  He  taught  concerning — (a)  the 
fatherly  nature  of  God;  (b)  the  inclusiveness  and 
spirituality  of  the  Kingdom  ;  and  (c)  God's  provision 
for  men's  deliverance  from  sin  through  His  own 
mediation.  This  gospel  was  not  only  the  theme  of 
His  preaching,  but  was  exemplified  continually  in 
His  manner  of  life.     He  revealed  the  Father  by 


His  own  attitude  to  men.  He  illustrated  the  spirit 
of  the  Kingdom  by  seeking  the  lost.  He  mediated 
the  grace  of  God  by  His  unsparing  self-surrender 
In  particuar  He  accepted  death  upon  the  cross  in 
obedience  to  the  father's  will,  in  order  that  thereby 
the  scattered  sons  of  God  might  he  gathered  a«'ain 
to  their  father  (Jn  ll5*),  ° 

4.  We  must  return  now  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween '  preaching  the  gospel '  and  *  teaching. '  Much 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  could  not  he  directly 
classed  under  the  'gospel '  as  sketched  above  It 
was  ethical  teaching.  It  rested  upon  the  guspel 
as  its  foundation.  It  appealed  ultimately  to  the 
nature  of  God  for  its  sanctions.  It  was  connected 
with  the  Kingdom,  being  the  legislation  that  be- 
fitted such  a  Kingdom  of  grace.  Nevertheless  it 
was  an  ethical  code,  intended  to  guide  those  who 
have  previously  accepted  the  gospel.  The  teaching 
of  Jesus  is  the  law-book  of  the  Kingdom.  The 
gospel  of  Jesus  is  the  manifesto  of  the  Kingdom, 
explaining  its  nature  and  inviting  all  to  become  its 
citizens. 

This  probably  explains  the  subsequent  use  of  the 
term  '  gospel.'  Wonderful  as  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
was,  the  gospel  seemed  still  more  marvellous.  At 
any  rate,  that  gospel  seemed  of  first  importance. 
It  had  to  be  preached  before  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
could  follow  ;  and  whilst  points  of  contact  could  be 
found  between  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  other 
ethical  systems,  there  was  nothing  in  the  world 
like  the  gospel  of  Jesus.  And  thus  the  term 
'gospel'  was  most  frequently  on  the  lips  of  the 
Apostles ;  and  by  a  natural  process  it  was  extended 
to  cover  the  entire  contents  of  their  report  of  Jesus, 
including  His  teaching.  All  that  the  Apostles  had 
to  tell  about  Jesus  was  called  'the  gospel.'  This 
usage  is  reflect2d  in  Mk  l1,  where  the  word  refers 
to  the  whole  story  of  Jesus  Christ. 

5.  Two  points  need  a  further  reference.  The 
gospel  brought  by  Jesus  was  not  entirely  new.  It 
had  its  roots  in  the  past.  The  preaching  of  Jesus 
was  in  historic  continuity  with  the  pleaching  of 
the  prophets  and  of  the  Mosaic  law  (Mt  517).  But 
that  earlier  preaching  was  the  faint  light  of  dawn  : 
His  words  are  the  strong  light  of  noonday  (Jn  812). 
Hitherto  men  had  only  heard  rumours  of  varying 
trustworthiness  ;  He  brought  official  news  that  was 
full  and  final.  Some  keen-eyed  spirits  had  caught 
sight  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  as  the  Alps  may  be 
seen  from  the  terrace  at  Berne  on  a  fine  evening. 
But  Jesus  led  men  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains. 
The  hopes  of  the  nation  had  hovered  for  centuries 
round  a  kingdom.  But  only  Jesus  disclosed  the 
true  nature  of  the  shining  city  of  God.  Prophets 
had  encouraged  lonely  exiles  with  the  cry,  '  Behold 
your  God  cometh  !'     But  it  was  not  until  Jesus  ap- 

f eared  that  one  who  waited  for  the  consolation  of 
srael  could  say,  '  Mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salva- 
tion '  (Lk  230).  The  gospel  preached  by  Jesus  gave 
full  substance  and  final  form  to  the  faint  and 
tremulous  hopes  of  centuries.  For  this  reason  the 
gospel  must  be  the  unchanging  element  in  the 
Church's  message.  Being  'news'  about  God  and 
the  Kingdom,  it  cannot  change  until  they  change. 

A  distinction  has  heen  drawn  between  the  gospel  which  Jesus 
preached  and  His  ethical  teaching.  The  Church's  teaching  of 
the  Christian  ethics  must  be  a  changing  message.  It  is  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  Christ's  teaching  to  present 
circumstances.  The  Christian  ethic  of  the  last  generation  is 
out  of  date  in  presence  of  to-day's  problems.  The  Church  must 
study  the  ethical  principles  enunciated  by  Jesus,  in  order  to 
apply  them  to  modern  needs.  But  whilst  the  Christian  ethio 
develops  and  is  modified  by  circumstances,  the  Christian  gospel 
cannot  change.  Tt  is  good  news  about  facts.  It  must  be  stated 
in  modern  phraseology,  that  men  may  hear  it  in  their  own 
tongiieand  understand  it.  But  it  remains  an  'Old,  old  Story' 
through  all  time.  If  this  distinction  is  remembered,  it  will  ex- 
plain the  confusion  that  is  felt  in  modern  times  as  to  the 
Church's  true  function.  All  are  agreed  that  this  is  to  preach 
the  gospel.  But  very  different  views  are  held  as  to  what  is 
included  under  the  term.     In  particular,  there  is  an  increasing 
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demand  for  a  social  gospel,  whilst  some  maintain  that  the  gospel 
caTnot be ^concerned*  with  social  conditions.  Probably  the  term 
'L'oaoel'  is  being  used  in  two  senses.  As  Jesus  used  it,  trie 
cospel '  is  a  definite  message,  distinct  from  the  Christian  ethic, 
ind  also  distinct  from  the  work  of  healing  practised  by  the 
Lord.  But  from  Apostolic  days  onward  the  term  'gospel  has 
been  used  to  cover  the  threefold  function  —  preaching  the 
cospel,  teaching  the  ethic,  and  healing  the  sick.  In  its  original 
and  more  limited  sense,  'gospel'  is  simply  the  'news  brought 
bv  Jesus.  In  its  historical  and  broader  sense,  gospel  is  tne 
whole  'God-story':  it  includes  the  entire  record  of  Jesus 
Christ's  life  and  work.  Thus  used,  the  term  covers  the  ethic 
that  Jesus  Christ  taught,  and  the  social  service  that  He  prac- 
tised. In  this  sense  'gospel'  includes  all  ethical  teaching  and 
eocial  service  that  are  in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  the 
Master.  It  is  open  to  question,  however,  whether  the  Lnurcti 
has  not  suffered  loss  by  broadening  the  reference  of  this  word. 
Jesus  used  it  to  descrihe  the  'good  news'  He  brought  to  the 
poor  and  the  meek  of  the  earth;  and  this  'gospel  must  ever 
hi  the  foundation  upon  which  the  Church  builds,  though  the 
foundation  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  fabric  erected  upon  it. 

6.  A  brief  space  must  be  given  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  gospel  in  the  rest  of  NT  in  so  far  as  it 
is  connected  with  Christ.  In  one  sense  this  would 
involve  an  exposition  of  many  chapters  of  Acts 
and  of  all  the  Epistles,  for  He  is  '  the  Tiead-stone  of 
the  corner,1  and  the  gospel  is  only  'complete  in 
Him.'  But  all  that  can  ue  attempted  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  place  occupied  by  Christ  in  the 
gospel  as  preached  by  the  Apostolic  Church. 

When  we  pass  from  the  Gospels  to  the  Acts  and 
the  Epistles,  we  are  conscious  at  once  of  u.  change 
of  standpoint.  In  the  Gospels,  Christ's  disciples 
are  a  group  of  learners.  They  stand  beside  their 
Master  at  the  very  centre  of  truth,  and  they  try 
to  follow  His  gaze  as  it  sweeps  the  horizon  of  the 
love  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  the  Epistles 
the  relative  positions  are  altered.  The  disciples 
have  become  teachers ;  but  they  do  not  stand  by 
their  Master's  side  at  the  centre.  Christ  alone  is 
at  the  centre  ;  the  disciples  are  on  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  and  are  gazing  at  Him.  Their 
efforts  are  directed  towards  the  Lord,  whom  they 
would  persuade  everybody  to  know  (Ac  2**,  1  Co 
22).  The  Lamb  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  and 
those  who  have  baen  gathered  into  the  Kingdom  of 
God  worship  Him  (Rev  5;).  The  Apostles  are 
seeking  to  obey  their  Lord's  injunction  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature  (Mk  16IS).  But  their 
interpretation  of  this  command  was  to  urge  their 
heavers  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
(Ac  1G51)- 

This  identification  of  '  the  gospel '  with  Christ 
Himself  may  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Apostles.  They  went  forth  as 
witnesses  (Lk  24461),  not  as  philosophers.  They 
had  to  tell  what  great  things  God  had  done  for 
their  souls.  They  could  do  this  only  by  talking  of 
Jesus.  For  He  had  become  to  them  the  mediator 
of  God's  redeeming  love  (Mk  8-u,  Jn  l41).  They 
could  not  be  witnesses  concerning  repentance  and 
remission  of  sins  without  filling  their  lips  with  the 
one  '  name  given  among  men  wherein  we  must  be 
saved'  (Ac  4ia). 

But  another  point  must  be  considered.  The 
Apostles  were  commanded  to  'preach  the  gospel.' 
The  instruction  had  a  definite  meaning  because  of 
their  Master's  use  of  the  words.  Jesus  Christ 
preached  the  gospel  of  the  fatherly  love  of  God, 
establishing  a  Kingdom  into  which  all  men  might 
be  admitted,  and  He  offered  Himself  as  the  authori- 
tative proof  of  that  love  (cf.  Mk  126 1|  Jn  842).  The 
presence  in  the  world  of  the  Son  of  man,  the 
Messiah  of  prophecy,  demonstrated  God's  love  in 
providing  for  men's  deepest  needs.  Now  it  is 
evident  that  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  shook  such  a 
gospel  to  its  foundations.  If  the  life  of  the  Messi- 
anic Son  of  man  ended  with  the  cross,  His  speech 
about  God  s  fatherly  love  and  a  heavenly  Kingdom 
seemed  worse  than  idle  talk.  How  could  the  gospel 
preached  by  Jesus  survive  His  death  ?  Only  if 
He  Himself  survived  His  death.     To  rehabilitate 


His  gospel,  His  authority  must  be  rehabilitated. 
This  result  was  secured  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  and  by  His  ascension.  When  they  had  seen 
Him  '  alive  after  his  passion,'  His  disciples  were 
prepared  to  go  and  '  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature '  (Ac  l3). 

But  it  is  evident  also  that  these  events  them- 
selves had  profound  importance.  They  did  more 
than  rehabditate  the  authority  of  Jesus :  they 
brought  His  own  significance  for  the  gospel  into 
clear  relief.  Such  unique  events  set  the  person-  . 
ality  of  Jesus  in  the  heart  of  the  gospel,  investing 
Him  with  peculiar  importance  (Ac  222"30  S1^30  531 
1  Jn  l1"3,  Ro  1\  1  P  l3"6).  Although  they  could 
not  realize  at  once  all  that  was  involved  in  such 
events,  the  Apostles  were  compelled  to  take  a 
new  attitude  to  Jesus,  and  to  adopt  a  fresh  theory 
of  His  person.  He  had  been  their  Master :  now 
He  becomes  'the  Lord.'  The  primitive  Christian 
community  used  the  term  before  it  was  able  to 
construct  an  adequate  Christology.  But  it '  called 
Jesus  "  the  Lord  "  because  He  had  sacrificed  His 
life  for  it,  and  because  its  members  were  convinced 
that  He  had  been  raised  from  the  dead  and  was 
then  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  God '  (Harnack). 
The  significance  of  Jesus  was  decided  religiously, 
though  not  metaphysically,  at  once.  From  the 
first,  Jesus  Christ  had  the  religious  value  of  God. 
Men  were  exhorted  to  believe  in  Him  (Ac  2s8). 
The  final  expression  of  the  Apostolic  meditation 
upon  the  person  of  the  Lord  was  given  by  John 
(Jn  l1"18).  But  in  Apostolic  thought  the  gospel 
could  never  be  preached  apart  from  Jesus  Christ, 
nor  could  the  significance  of  Jesus  Christ  be  under- 
stood apart  from  the  gospel.  In  Him  God's  re- 
demptive purposes  and  the  sinner's  acceptance  of 
them  may  meet.  Thus  He  is  the  central  figure  in 
history  (Col  I15"19).  He  is  at  once  the  Saviour 
appointed  by  the  Father  (Ac  23aff-,  Ro  l3  3B5,  Gal  44) 
and  the  Head  of  the  redeemed  race  (1  Co  1532"45, 
Gal  S23,  Eph  l22). 

But  this  conception  of  the  person  of  Jesus  gave 
a  deeper  meaning  to  the  great  events  in  His  ex- 
perience which  had  so  affected  His  disciples.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  events  and  the  person  reacted 
upon  one  another.  Such  events  glorified  the 
person ;  the  glorified  person  deepened  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  events.  At  the  first  the  Crucifixion  of 
Jesus  was  looked  upon  as  the  wicked  act  of  the 
Jews,  which  God  had  frustrated  and  even  turned 
to  His  own  glory  by  raising  Jesus  from  the  dead 
(Ac  230-S4  3'4-15  410  53u).  The  Resurrection  was 
accepted  at  once  as  a  proof  of  Divine  Sonship  {I.e.). 
The  Ascension  not  only  sealed  this  proof  of  Jesus 
Christ's  Messianic  dignity,  but  also  exalted  Him 
to  a  place  of  sovereignty  over  the  world  (Ac  2* 
310. 21  412  5si)  But  further  reflexion  upon  them 
invested  these  unique  events  with  profounder 
significance.  His  Death  is  the  means  whereby  all 
men  may  be  forgiven  and  may  be  reconciled  to 
God — a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world  (Ro  3  , 
2  Co  520-  21,  1  P  l19,  1  Jn  l7  2r).  His  Resurrection  is 
the  earnest  of  the  new  life  into  which  all  those  are 
introduced  who  are  born  anew  by  faith  in  Him 
(Ro  64,  1  Jn  32-  3).  He  is  the  first-fruits  of  them 
that  sleep  :  His  Resurrection  involves  the  resurrec- 
tion to  eternal  life  of  all  in  whom  He  livesjl  Tli 
413-510,  1  Co  15).  His  Ascension  is  the  pledge  or 
the  glorification  of  all  who  are  united  to  Him  (Ko 
ga>.  30    pn  320.  2I\ 

This  aspect  of  the  gospel  is  reflected  in  the 
Apostolic  preaching.  The  Apostles  'preached 
Christ'  (1  Co  l23).  All  the  sermons  in  the  early 
chapters  of  Acts  are  full  of  Christ.  The  Epistles 
identify  the  gospel  with  Him  (Ro  l18).  In  par- 
ticular, the  preaching  dwelt  upon  His  Crucihxion, 
His  Resurrection,  and  His  Ascension,  though  tne 
same  '  mind '  was  discerned  in  the  whole  story  01  ww 
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Incarnation  (Ph  2U).  It  should  be  remembered 
that  all  this  reference  to  '  Christ  and  him  cruci- 
fied' as  'the  gospel,'  is  shot  through  and  throu"h 
with  Jesus  Christ's  own  message  or  the  love  of  God 
in  establishing  the  kingdom.  Although  the  gospel 
as  it  was  presented  by  the  Apostles  assumed  a  new 
aspect,  becoming  a  message  about  Christ  who  died 
and  rose  and  ascended  to  the  Father's  right  hand, 
this  was  not  intended  to  divert  attention  from  the 
fatherly  love  of  God  and  the  Kingdom  into  which 
He  invited  men.  But  it  was  only  through  this 
message  about  Christ  that  such  a  gospel  could  be 
offered  authoritatively  to  the  world.  Moreover, 
the  gospel  was  seen  in  its  true  glny  only  when 
viewed  through  the  medium  of  Christ's  Death  and 
Resurrection  and  Ascension.  Without  the  inter- 
pretation of  these  events,  God's  fatherly  love  was 
a  vague  dream,  and  the  heavenly  Kingdom  was  an 
impossible  ideal  (1  Jn  4;|- lu.  Kph  •J,-ls,  l  p  2*-*»), 
Thus  Wellhausen,  IJGS,  p.  Usij,  declares  that  St. 
Paul's  especial  work  was  to  transform  the  gospel 
of  the  Kingdom  into  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  so 
that  the  gospel  is  no  longer  the  prophecy  of  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom,  but  its  actual  fulfilment 
by  Jesus  Christ.  In  his  view,  accordingly,  re- 
demption from  something  in  the  future  has  become 
something  which  has  already  happened  and  is  now 
present.  He  lays  far  more  emphasis  on  faith  than 
on  hope  ;  he  anticipates  the  sense  of  future  bliss  in 
the  present  feeling  of  being  God's  son ;  he  vanquishes 
death  and  already  leads  the  new  life  on  earth. 
The  presence  of  Christ  among  men  is  unceasingly 
emphasized  as  the  supreme  proof  of  the  love  of 
the  heavenly  Father  (Gal  l3"5  46-  \  1  Co  1°,  Ilo  3" 
lr3-*;,  1  Jn  4»,  I  I'  P  etc.).  'The  kingdom'  is 
mentioned  frequently  as  the  objective  of  Christian 
effort  (Ac  S1-  14-  19"  SCP  28="-  a\  Ro  1417,  1  Co  4-u  G° 
1534-00,  Gal  531,  Eph  ,»',  Col  l13  411,  1  Th  2'-',  2  Th  l5, 
2  Ti  41- 18,  Heb  12*  Ja  2',  2  P  l11,  Rev  lu  12w)  ;  and 
the  ideas  of  Jesus  about  the  Kingdom  are  woven 
into  the  texture  of  Apostolic  preaching.  But  the 
primary  interest  of  the  Apostles  was  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  the  Kingdom  ;  and  that  meant  the  pro- 
clamation of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Divinely  appointed 
Saviour,  through  whom  all  men  may  share  the 
privileges  of  sonship  with  God. 

Finally,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  although  the 
term  'gospel'  already  in  Apostolic  times  was  used 
in  the  broader  sense  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
yet  the  NT  does  distinguish  the  gospel,  as  a  glad 
message  of  life  and  peace  that  everybody  is  urged 
to  accept  at  once,  from  the  ethical  teaching  that 
the  converts  must  obey.  The  '  gospel '  is  news 
about  God  and  the  Kingdom,  which  is  maintained 
as  true  against  the  older  conceptions  enshrined  in 
Judaism.  The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  emphasizes 
the  Christian  gospel  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  types 
of  the  Old  Covenant.  St.  Paul,  who  was  dogged 
by  Judaizers,  fought  to  keep  the  Christian  gospel 
free  from  the  trammels  of  Judaic  saerament- 
arianism.  The  NT  writers  preach  the  gospel  as 
a  message  of  transcendent  importance  and  of  great 
joy  to  all  people.  But  they  do  not  rest  content 
with  preaching  the  good  news.  St.  Paul  spoke  of 
a  'wisdom  of  God'  which  could  be  taught  only  to 
the  spiritual  (1  Co  2).  And  most  of  the  Epistles 
are  attempts  to  explain  that  'wisdom,'  and  to 
enforce  obedience  to  it,  on  those  who  had  already 
become  Christians  by  accepting  the  gospel. 

Literature.— Hastings'  DH,  artt.  'Gospel,'  'Jesus  Christ,' 
and  on  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  and  Epietles 
to  Romans  and  Corinthians ;  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels  by 
Godet,  Swete,  Gould,  Pluinmer,  Westcott,  and  in  Ex/w'lor'x 
Gr.  Test.  For  exposition  of  Christ's  teaching  :  Bruce,  Kitujdom 
of  God,  and  The  Training  of  th-:  Twelve ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of 
Jesus;  Beyschlag,  XT  Theology-;  Dennev,  Death  of  Christ; 
Dalman,  The  Words  of  Jena  \  Harnark,  What  is  Christianity  > ; 
Mackintosh,  Essays  Toward  a  New  The<il'«tu  ;  Reville,  Liberal 
Christianity  ;  Watson,  The  Mind  of  thr  Master.  For  transition 
to  Apostolic  teaching:    Harnack   and    Deysuhlng,   opp.   citt.; 
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GOSPELS. -The  canonical  Gospels  (including 
the  Synoptic  Problem)  are  fully  discussed  in 
separate  articles,  so  that  the  scope  of  this  article 
does  not  necessarily  include  more  than  the  subjects 
indicated  in  the  following  outline  : 

1.  Definition  of  the  term  'Gospels  ' 

2.  What  brought  Gospels,  oral  or  written,  into  beincf 
J.  Transition  Irom  oral  to  written  Gospels 

4.  Literary  use  of  the  term  'Gospel '  in  the  Pauline  Epistles 

6.  Source  of  SI..  Paul's  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  storv 

0.  hvidonce  of   the   existence   of   Gospels,  oral   or  "written, 
when  St.  Paul  wrote. 

7.  A  Gospel  is  not  a  Life  „f  Cl,ri\t. 

H.  NT  use  of   the  term  'Gospel'  in    the  sense  of  a  written 

document. 
9.  Principle  which  guided  the   Church  in   her   selection   of 

Gospel  material. 

10.  Relation    between    the    eanonieal    Gospels    and    recent 

literary  discoveries. 

11.  Discussion  of  the  evidence  from  Papias  as  to  an  original 

Hebrew  Gospel. 

12.  Other  considerations    bearing    on    an    original    Hebrew 

Gospel. 

13.  A  possible  theory  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

i.  The  word  '  Gospels '  in  Christian  terminology, 
and  as  employed  in  this  article,  signifies  accounts 
of  the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  His 
manifestation  in  the  historical  sphere,  narratives 
of  His  words  and  works,  it  being  unimportant 
whether  such  narratives  were  delivered  by  word  of 
mouth  or  committed  to  writing. 

The  term  tluyyifaa.  occurs  for  the  first  time,  in  extant  Chris- 
tian literature,  in  the  well-known  passage  in  Justin  'Martyr's 
First  Apology,  c.  06,  where  he  refers  to  it  as  being  the  usual 
designation  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,  «  ykp  i-rc'o-raAw 
it  iBii  ■yinofj.ivot;  Cv'  a.:Tiiv  LTau,-.v,jA.oii'.ita.sit  k  astxiirai  evotyytXia., 
x.t.'a.  Justin's  language  here  certainly  implies  that,  when  lie 
wrote,  the  term  '  Gospels  '  was  in  common  use  in  the  Christian 
Church.  The  phrase  rk  *To/ini^o>  c/iMmt  rii>  k-rwriXiiv  (c.  07)  is 
intended  only  as  a  description,  intelligible  to  heathen  readers, 
of  the  nature  and  authority  of  the  t:-K^yi?.,a. 

2.  The  first  questiun  that  presents  itself  is, 
What  was  it  th'tt.  called  Gtspcls  into  being?  The 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  that  characteristic  of 
Christianity  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  religions,  viz.,  that  it  concerns  the  relation 
of  mankind  to  a  Person,  not  the  relation  of  man- 
kind to  a  new  system  of  morals  or  philosophy. 
Jesus  Christ  was,  of  course,  a  great — we  would  say 
the  greatest— moral  teacher  of  mankind  ;  yet  the 
Christian  consciousness  has  always  felt  that  what 
Jesus  was,  and  did,  and  suffered,  lias  an  import- 
ance and  significance  far  transcending  that  which 
He  taught.  Christian  ethics  is  derived  from  and 
dependent  upon  the  Person  of  Jesus  the  Son  of 
God  manifested  in  time.  If  it  be  permissible  to 
use  in  this  connexion  the  metaphor  in  which  the 
Nicene  Creed  endeavours  to  set  forth  the  relation 
of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  to  the  First, 
the  ethical  teaching  of  Christ  is  light  generated 
from  light.  It  is  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  important 
and  significant  to  the  historian  as  the  originator 
and  promulgator  of  a  singularly  lofty  code  of 
morals,  but  rather  that  in  the  days  of  Ca'sar 
Augustus,  'the  eternal  life  which  was  with  the 
Fattier  was  manifested  unto  us  '  (1  Jn  l2) ;  and  from 
that  life  so  manifested  certain  new  commandments 
of  love  resulted  as  a  necessary  consequence,  and 
'  old  commandments  which  we  had  from  the  begin- 
ning' {27)  awoke  into  new  life,  and  put  on  a  strength 
which  they  had  not  had  before. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  more  clearly  proves  the  truth 
of  what  has  been  just  said  as  to  the  importance 
in  the  Christian  system  of  the  personal  history  of 
Jesus,  than  the  fact  that  His  human  origin  and  His 
death  are  treated  in  the  Gospel  narrative  as  luiving 
a  significance  outweighing  all  else.     In  the  case  of 
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all  other  great  men,  birth  and  death,  which  are 
universal  and  inevitable,  have  for  the  most  part 
only  a  chronological  importance  But -in  Apwtoht 
references  to  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  His  human 
ancestry  is  co-ordinated  with  His  resurrection, 
c  a    Ro  l11   '  the  gospel  of  God  concerning 

his  Son,  who  was  born  of  the  seed  of  David  .  .  ., 
who  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  .  .  .  by  tiie 
resurrection  of  the  dead  ' ;  and  2  Ti  2J  'Remember 
Jesus  Christ,  risen  from  the  dead,  of  the  seed  of 
David,  according  to  my  gospel.'  Acknowtedgment 
of  the  Lordship  of  Jesus,  and  belief  in  the  historical 
fact  of  His  resurrection,  are  declared  to  have  saving 
efficacy  (Ro  10u).  It  is  evident,  therefore  that  a 
narrative  of  the  main  facts  in  the  history  of  Jesus 
must  have  been  from  the  very  first  the  toundation 
or  framework  of  the  preaching  of  those  who  propa- 
gated His  religion.  These  preachers  met  inquirers 
For  the  way  of  salvation,  not  with  a  recitation  ot 
the  Saviour's  gracious  words,  but  with  '  truth  em- 
bodied in  a  tale'  ■  'Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  and 
thou  slialt  be  saved'  (Ac  1631).  A  little  considera- 
tion will  make  it  clear  that  a  proclaiming  of 
the  resurrection  of  One  who  had  been  slain  entails 
of  necessity  an  account  of  who  and  what  manner  of 
man  He  was,  and  why  He  was  put  to  death. 

From  indications  scattered  through  the  Book  of 
the  Acts,  we  gather  that  an  evangelic  narrative 
described  Jesus  as  fulfilling  in  His  lineage,  char- 
acter, and  actions  the  various  foreshadowings  of 
Messianic  prophecy  as  hitherto  accepted  ;  while 
the  fact  that  He  had  suffered,  and  died,  and  been 
raised  the  third  day,  was  shown  to  reveal  the 
Messianic  character  of  passages  of  the  OT  which 
had  not  been  hitherto  clearly  understood.  The 
Resurrection,  again,  was  declared  to  constitute  an 
authentication  by  God  Himself  of  the  prediction  of 
Jesus  that  He  would  come  again  to  judge  the  living 
and  the  dead ;  and  salvation  from  the  terrors  of 
the  judgment  to  come  was  offered  on  the  conditions 
of  repentance,  followed  by  baptism  into  the  name 
of  Jesus.  This  is  the  barest  outline  of  the  main 
features  in  the  first  Christian  preaching:  the 
accomplishment  in  Jesus  of  all  that  was  hoped  for 
in  the  Christ;  His  death  and  resurrection  illumi- 
nating the  dark  places  of  prophecy,  and  proving  the 
truth  of  His  own  claims ;  judgment ;  repentance  ; 
baptism. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  these  facts 
or  requirements  would  be  '  commended  to  every 
man's  conscience'  (2  Co  42)  by  examples  of  the 
wisdom,  sublimity,  and  beauty  of  the  Saviour's 
moral  and  sjjiritual  teaching.  Of  this  we  have  an 
example  in  St.  Paul's  speech  at  Miletus  (Ac  2035). 
In  this  case  the  audience  was  composed  of  Chris- 
tian elders  ;  and  it  may  be  that  a  true  instinct  led 
the  early  preachers,  in  addressing  the  unconverted, 
to  dwell  on  the  Woes  rather  than  on  the  Beatitudes. 
However  this  may  be,  the  meagre  sermon  sketches 
contained  in  the  Book  of  the  Acts  do  not  enable  us 
to  make  a  positive  statement  as  to  what  the 
preachers  said,  beyond  what  is  indicated  in  the 
outline  given  above. 

3.  We  may  say,  then,  that  it  was  the  needs  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  her  natural  expansion  that 
first  called  Gospels  into  existence.  The  language 
of  St.  Luke  (l1-3)  confirms  what  we  might  have 
otherwise  guessed  as  to  the  history  of  the  transition 
from  oral  tu  written  narratives.  Those  who  had 
been  privileged  to  be  '  eye-witnesses  and  ministers 
of  the  word'  'delivered'  (irap£8o<rav)  to  others 
what  they  deemed  essential  in  what  they  had  seen 
and  heard  in  the  course  of  their  attendance  on  their 
Master,  and  '  many '  of  their  hearers  '  took  in  hand 
to  draw  up  narratives'  (dvardfatrflat  Srfiyrptv).  It 
may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  St.  Paul,  who 
always  claimed  an  authoritative  knowledge  of  the 
capital  events  of  the  Evangelic  history,  uses  the 


word  irapaSiSbvat.  of  his  own  communications  to  his 
converts  (1  Co  11s- a  153,  2  Th  2'°  36). 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  early  the  necessity 
for  written  Gospels  arose.  The  expansion  of  the 
Church  beyond  Judaea  began  possibly  immediately 
after  the  Pentecostal  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
it  certainly  was  in  operation  after  the  martyrdom 
of  Stephen  (Ac  ll1").  The  number  of  those  who 
could  be  reckoned  as  '  eye-witnesses  and  ministers 
of  the  word '  cannot  have  been  very  great.  Even  if 
we  make  the  large  assumption  that  every  one  of 
the  120  persons  who  were  gathered  together  for 
the  election  of  Matthias  (Ac  l15),  or  of  the  500 
brethren  to  whom  the  Lord  appeared  (1  Co  15G), 
could  be  so  described,  and  that  they  were  all  sub- 
sequently engaged  in  active  evangelistic  work,  yet 
the  labour  of  spreading  the  new  faith,  even  within 
the  limits  of  Palestine,  would  have  soon  outgrown 
their  power  to  cope  with  it.  As  far  as  the  original 
witnesses  were  concerned,  their  memory  would 
enable  them  to  tell  all  that  was  necessary  of  the 
Saviour's  life,  even  as  much  as  is  contained  in  the 
longest  of  our  present  Gospels.  Indeed,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  from  constant,  perhaps  daily,  re- 
petition of  some  portion  of  the  story,  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  whole  would  soon  assume  a  stereotyped 
form.  But  as  the  number  of  evangelists  who  had 
not  'known  Christ  after  the  flesh'  multiplied  in 
every  direction,  it  would  very  soon  become  impos- 
sible for  the  original  witnesses  even  to  instruct  all 
those  who  were  to"teach  others.  To  meet  this  im- 
perative and  growing  need  —  the  instruction  of 
preachers— was,  we  may  well  believe,  one  of  the 
objects  with  which  the  narratives  alluded  to  by 
St.  Luke  in  his  preface  were  first  drawn  up.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  at  first  such  narratives 
were  used  to  refresh  the  memory  of  the  evangelists ; 
afterwards,  when  the  first  generation  of  believers 
had  quite  passed  away,  the  written  Gospels  would 
be  openly  read,  as  being  the  most  authentic  account 
of  what  the  original  witnesses  had  seen  and  heard. 
Dr.  Salmon  is  of  opinion  that  even  before  the 
Crucifixion  some  of  our  Lord's  discourses,  or  por- 
tions of  them,  had  been  committed  to  writing. 
Without  going  so  far  as  this,  it  is  scarcely  open  to 
reasonable  doubt  that  written  Gospels  of  some  sort 
were  in  circulation  well  within  the  period  covered 
by  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  In  order  the  better 
to  see  this,  we  shall  examine  the  evidence  supplied 
by  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  His  writings,  from 
their  extent  and  the  comparative  certainty  with 
which  they  can  be  dated,  afford  the  most  satisfac- 
tory  grounds  on  which  to  base  a  conclusion. 

4.  It  is  obvious  that  the  question  when  the  word 
ebayyiXiov  was  first  used  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
use  it  when  we  speak  of  the  '  Gospel  according  to 
St.  Matthew,'  is  quite  distinct  from  the  question  as 
to  when  such  written  narratives  first  appeared  and 
received  any  degree  of  public  recognition,  lne 
first  step  towards  what  may  be  called  the  literary 
use  of  the  term  etfayyAto.-  is  to  be  found  in  passages 
where  the  word  is  used,  not  of  the  'good  news 
itself,  but  in  the  sense  of  someone's  presentation 
of  it. 

1  Th  15  '  Our  gospel  came  not  unto  you  in  word  only.  , 

2  Th  2"  'God  called  you  [unto  salvation]  through  our  W*Q™\ 
Gal  I"  "The  gospel  which  was  preached  by  ine  .  .  .  is  »"* 

Gal  2^1  UMbel ore  them  the  gospel  which  I  preach  among 
the  Gentiles.'  ,. in  n,v 

Ro  210  '  God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men,  according  to  my 
gospel,  by  Jesus  Christ.'  ,     hi„h  t 

1  Co  15ft  ■  I  make  known  unto  you  .      .  the  gf«Pd  "™?jt 

preached  unto  you  ...  in  what  words  I  preached 

2  Ti  "^Remember  Jesus  Christ,  ri.en  from  the  dead,  of  the 

seed  of  David,  according  to  my  gospel. 

In  these  instances,  certainly  in  most  of  them, 
the  word  '  gospel '  means  not  so  much  ht.  ram » 
manner  or  method  of  presenting  the  good  news  or 
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salvation  to  his  hearers,  as  the  actual  substance  of 
what  he  said.  It  is  true  that  the  substance  of  what 
any  preacher  of  the  gospel  would  say  would  include 
more  than  a  narrative  without  comment,  such  as  is 
one  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  ;  yet  St.  Paul's  gospel 
evidently  did  contain  some  merely  historical  matter. 
This  point  will  come  up  for  consideration  later. 
Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  above  instances 
of  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  word  'gospel'  as  meaning 
the  substance  of  his  evangelic  preaching,  would 
naturally  suggest  the  application  of  the  term  to  a 
narrative  embodying  all  that  it  was  necessary  to 
know  of  the  lite  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  means  of 
salvation.  So  much  was,  no  doubt,  claimed  by 
their  compilers  for  the  short  narratives  which  St. 
Luke's  Gospel  was  intended  to  Mtpeisede  ;  much 
more  may  it  be  churned  for  any  one  of  the  four 
Gospels  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

5.  An  interesting  question  now  arises,  What 
was  the  content  of  the  Gospel  presented  by  St.  Paul 
to  t/c  Churches  ivhich  he  evangelized /  and  what 
toas  its  relation  to  our  existing  Gospels,  or  any  of 
them  ?  It  ought  to  he  unnecessary  to  remark  that 
in  an  examination  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  for  the 
purpose  of  this  question,  any  inference  drawn  from 
silence  is  peculiarly  precarious.  It  is  as  unreason- 
able to  expect  to  tint!  Gospel  material  in  St.  Paul's 
letters  as  it  would  be  to  rind  it  in  the  letters  of  a 
pastor  or  bishop  of  our  own  day.  Paradoxical  as 
it  may  at  first  seem,  it  is  probably  none  the 
less  true  that  the  Churches  to  wliich  St.  Paul  wrote 
had  a  more  intimate  and  living  acquaintance  with 
the  facts  of  the  Gospel  history  than  is  usual  with 
Christians  in  our  own  day.  Every  member  of 
those  Churches  had  been  recently  converted  from 
either  heathenism  or  Judaism.  Consequently  the 
interest  they  felt  in  their  newly-acquired  faith  was 
fresh  and  absorbing ;  and  the  Apostle  writes  as 
though  the  main  facts  of  the  Gospel  history  were 
familiar  to  his  readers.  He  is  able  to  appeal  in 
the  most  natural  way  to  their  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  Jesus,  e.g.  Ro  15s  'Christ  pleased 
not  himself ' ;  2  Co  S3  '  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for 
your  sakes  he  became  poor ' ;  and  2  Co  10l  '  I 
rntreat  you  by  the  meekness  (6ti  rrjs  wpat>Ti)Tos) 
and  gentleness  of  Christ.'  It  would  doubtless  be 
impossible  to  prove  that  St.  Paul  had  in  mind  re- 
corded sentiments  of  Christ  similar  to,  or  identical 
with,  'The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister '  (Mt  2028) ;  '  The  Son  of  Man 
hath  not  where  to  lav  his  head '  {Mt  82u,  Lk  9°8) ;  '  I 
am  meek  (wpat-s)  and  lowly  in  heart '  (Mt  1 1211).  But 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  there  was  in  those: 
to  whom  St.  Paul  wrote  a  knowledge  of  deeds  and 
words  of  Christ  that  made  the  Apostle's  appeal 
intelligible.  ,        ,    , 

What  then  wis  the  source  of  St.  Pant  s  knowledge 
of  thz  Gospel  narrative?  To  many,  perhaps  most, 
Christians  this  question  may  appear  superfluous, 
in  view  of  the  Apostle's  own  explicit  statements  : 
Gal  1"  'The  gospel  which  was  preached  by  me 
.  .  .  came  to  me  through  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,'  and  1  Co  ll23  'I  received  of  the  Lord 
that  which  also  I  delivered  unto  you.'  Even  it  we 
grant,  what  is  likely  enough,  that  the  passage 
from  Galatians  refers  to  St.  Pauls  favourite 
doctrines,  yet  his  language  to  the  Corinthians 
seems  to  imply  that  bis  knowledge  of  an  ob- 
jective historical  circumstance  came  to  him  in  a 
miraculous  manner.  The  present  writer  has  no 
desire  to  minimize  the  miraculous  element  in  the 
NT  narrative,  or  to  call  in  question  the  reality  ot 
St.  Paul's  visions  ;  but  in  this  case  an  explanation 
can  be  given  of  the  expression  '  I  received  oi  tlie 
Lord'  which  will  both  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
St.  Paul's  language  and  also  take  the  matter  out 
of  the  region  of  subjective  visions,  and  so  render 
the  statement   historically  intelligible  and  verifi- 


able. The  question  is,  What  would  one  of  St 
Paul  s  contemporary  fellow -Christians  have  under- 
stood  by  'I  received  of  the  Lord'?  The  answer  is 
supplied  by  parallel  phrases  in  the  Book  of  the 
Acts,  and  by  what  we  learn  from  that  book  and 
other  sources  as  to  the  ministry  of  prophets  in  the 
Apostolic  Church.  When  we  read  (Ac  13-)  'The 
Holy  Ghost  said,  Separate  me  Barnabas  and'Saul  ' 
etc.,  and  again,  (1117)  'The  Spirit  of  Jesus  suffered 
them  not,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  How  did  the  Holy 
Ghost  speak?  and  how  did  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
control  the  movements  of  St.  Paul  and  his  com- 
pany? It  was  through  the  utterance  of  an  ac- 
credited prophet,  or  number  of  prophets,  in  either 
case.  This  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  an  instance 
given  later  (2111),  where  a  prophet,  Agahus,  begins 
his  prediction  with,  'Thus  saith  the  Holy  Ghost' 
(cf.  20-"  'The  Holy  Ghost  testilieth  unto  me  in 
every  city ').  We  see,  then,  that  Ac  13-  means  that 
the  separation  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  was  in  conse- 
quence of  an  utterance  of  the  prophets,  or  one  of 
them,  who  are  mentioned  in  tlie  previous  verse ; 
while  in  167  it  was  an  utterance  of  Silas  (see  \§s'% 
if  not  of  Paul  himself  (see  Ac  131,  1  Co  14s7),  that 
forbade  the  missionaries  to  cross  the  frontier  of 
Bithynia. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  understand  'I  received 
of  the  Lord'  (1  Co  ll23)  in  the  same  sense  as  we 
interpret  'The  Spirit  of  Jesus  suflered  them  not.' 
St.  Paul  did  not  really  mean  that  his  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel  history  had  been  acquired  without 
human  intervention,  nor  can  he  have  intended  his 
readers  so  to  understand  him.  What  he  meant  to 
convey  was  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  evan- 
gelist, or  tlie  source  whence  he  derived  his  informa- 
tion, was  indeed  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  Jesus. 

The  alternative— evangelist,  or  source — has  been  purposely 
suggested,  in  order  to  leave  it  an  open  question,  as,  indeed, 
with  our  scanty  information  it  must  remain,  whether  St.  Paul 
derived  his  knowledge  of  our  Lord's  life  from  oral  teaching  or 
from  a  written  document.  At  the  time  of  his  conversion  there 
was  a  Christian  community  of  soine  importance  at  Damascus ; 
and  it  is  probable  in  the  highest  degree  that  the  Church  there 
had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  story  of  Jesus  from  one  of 
those  who  had  companied  with  Him  during  His  ministry.  On 
the  other  hand,  St.  Paul's  own  statement  (Gal  lie  17),  '  I  con- 
ferred not  with  flesh  and  blood  ...  I  went  away  into  Arabia,* 
suggests  a  retirement  for  solitary  study,  meditation,  and  prayer. 
There  does  not  seem  any  extreme  improbability  in  supposing 
that  even  at  that  early  date  there  was  in  circulation  a  Uospel 
narrati\e  in  Aramaic,  or  even  in  Greek.  In  any  case,  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  question  that  Saul  the  persecutor  needed  some 
instruction  or  study  before  he  could  'proclaim  Jesus,  that  he 
is  the  Bon  of  God.' 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  language  of  the 
heavenly  vision  (Ac  2t>14),  '  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against 
the  goad,*  points  most  naturally  to  a  long  previous  stiiifigle 
between  prejudices  inborn  and  trained  and  the  strange  attrac- 
tiveness of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whose  glorious  deeds  and 
gracious  words  may  have  become  known  to  the  j  oung  Pharisee 
when  he  first  arrived  in  Jerusalem  from  Taisus.  For  him  the 
gospel  was  a  thing  to  which  he  could  not  be  indifferent.  It 
was  either  an  execrable  heresy  or  the  only  way  of  salvation. 
All  that  he  had  learnt  from  man  uiged  him  to  '  crush  it,  like  a 
vice  of  blood,  upon  the  threshold  of  the  mind  '  (hi  Mvmoriam, 
in.);  the  preventing  grace  of  God  bade  hi  in  'embrace  it  as 
his  natural  good.' 

All  that  we  can  certainly  state  with  regard  to 
the  Gospel  story  known  to  St.  Paul,  however  he 
acquired  his  knowledge,  is  that  his  allusions  to  it, 
direct  and  indirect,  '  proceed,'  to  use  Paley  s  pbrase 
(Evidences,  i.  7),  'upon  the  general  story  which 
our  Scriptures  contain ' ;  while  it  certainly  was  not 
identical  with  any  of  the  four  we  now  possess. 
This  latter  point  is  proved  by  the  enumeration  in 
1  Co  15  of  the  appearances  of  the  risen  Lord.  Of 
the  five  appearances  there  mentioned,  two,  namely 
that  to  James  and  that  to  500  brethren,  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  canonical  Gospels.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  as  possibly  significant,  that  the  appearance 
to  James  was  recorded  in  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews  (Jerome,  de  Vir.  illustr.  c.  2). 

6.  It  would  he  irrelevant  to  the  purposes  of  this 
article   to  call  attention   to   any   correspondences 
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between  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  our  present 
Gospels  other  than  those  that  are  historical  or 
literary.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  atield  to  discuss 
St  Paul's  Christology,  and  to  inquire  how  far  it 
was  based  on  extant  recorded  statements  of  Jesus 
about  Himself,  how  far  on  OT  and  subsequent 
Messianic  conceptions,  and  how  far  on  what  we 
may  for  convenience  call  the  Johannine  theology, 
which,  as  distinct  from  its  Johannine  expression, 
seems  to  have  existed  in  the  Church  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

The  faithfulness  of  God  to  His  promise  that  the  Christ 
should  be  not  only  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  but  also  of  the 
lineage  of  David,  is  as  markedly  emphasized  by  St.  Paul  as  it  is 
in  the  Gospels :  Ro  158  '  Christ  hath  been  made  a  minister  of 
the  circumcision  for  the  truth  of  God,  that  he  might  confirm 
the  promises  given  unto  the  fathers';  words  which  echo  those  of 
Zacharias  (Lie  l'2- «) ;  Ro  1-  '  Born  of  the  seed  of  David  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh '  ;  2  Ti  2«  '  Of  the  seed  of  David,  according  to 

There  is  no  explicit  reference  to  the  Virgin-birth  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles.  The  expressions  '  born  of  a  woman '  (Gal  44) 
and  'the  ehildbearing '  (1  Ti  2")  refer,  the  former  probably,  the 
latter  possibly,  to  '  the  seed  of  the  woman  '  (Gn  3i-»). 

The  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which 
St.  Paul  ' received  of  the  Lord '  (1  Co  11^"),  alludes  to  the 
betrayal  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  otherwise  approximates  most 
closely  to  that  given  by  St.  Luke,  who  possibly  in  a  second 
edition  of  his  Gospel  revised  his  account  in  accordance  with 
information  received  from  St.  Paul.  In  the  previous  chapter 
(1  Co  101C)  and  in  1410  we  have  allusions  to  the  words  of  institu- 
tion which  have  always  been  used  in  the  blessing  of  the  bread 
and  wine. 

St  Paul's  references  to  the  death  of  Christ  are  for  the  most 
part  doctrinal,  not  historical.  He  insists  on  its  voluntary  char- 
acter :  'He  gave  himself  for  our  sins' (Gall*,  cf.  2P>,  Eph5^25, 
Tit  214).  .  The  words  of  Jesus,  extant  only  in  Mt  20'-**  '  The  Son 
of  man  came  ...  to  give  his  life  "a  ransom  for  many,'  seem  to 
underlie  these  passages,  as  well  as  those  in  which  the  death  of 
Jesus  is  spoken  of  as  an  atonement  or  ransom  (Gal  313,  Ro  3"^, 
1  Co  15"',  L  Ti  26,  Tit  2»4).  Of  course  the  sacrificial  aspect  of 
Christ's  death  is  also  strongly  emphasized  in  His  own  words 
when  instituting  the  Supper. 

It  cannot  perhaps  be  certainly  affirmed  that  Col  3l:i  '  Even  as 
the  Lord  forgave  you,  so  also  do  ye '  (cf.  Kph  4:*2),  was  suggested 
by  the  sentiment  of  *  Father,  forgive  them '  (Lk  23*4),  for  the  verb 
is  different,  Lk.  having  ip.wtti.  Col.  and  Eph.  £*/"?«/**'•  Nor 
can  we  base  any  argument  on  the  statement  in  1  Th  2*5,  that 
'the  Jaws  killed  the  Lord  Jesus'  (see  Ac.315).  There  remains 
one  definite  historical  allusion,  1  Ti  61-* '  Christ  Jesus,  who  before 
Pontius  Pilate  witnessed  the  good  confession.'  Our  Lord's 
answer,  'Thou  sayest'f/.c.  'yes'],  to  Pilate's  question,  'Art  thou 
tha  king  of  the  Jews?'  which  is  the  only  confession  before 
Pontius  Pilate  reported  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  hardly  satisfies, 
important  though  it  is,  the  requirements  of  St.  Paul's  solemn 
adjuration. 

The  proclamation  by  Jesus  before  Pilate  of  the  nature  of  His 
Kingdom,  and  that  He  had  come  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bearing 
witnass  unto  the  truth,  which  is  recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
is  indeed  a  'good  confession';  and. we  must  remember  that 
although  St.  John  did  not  commit  his  Gospel  to  writing  until 
long  after  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  yet,  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  assert  that  it  is  a  work  of  fiction,  it  seems  unreasonable  to 
question  that  the  circumstances  recorded  in  it,  or  some  of  them, 
were  known  to  St.  Paul.  The  omission  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
of  the  substance  cf  'the  good  confession'  of  which  we  are 
speaking  is  not  more  remarkable  than  their  silence  as  to  the 
appearances  of  the  risen  Lord  to  James  and  to  '  500  brethren 
at  once.' 

Passing  on  now  to  allusions  by  St.  Paul  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  teaching  of  Jesus,  there  are  only  two  explicit  references 
to  sayings  found  in  our  present  Gospels.  These  are:  (1)1  Co 
7"  'But  unto  the  married  I  give  charge,  yea  not  I,  but  the 
Lord,  That  the  wife  depart  not  from  her  husband  (but  and  if  she 
d-part,  let  her  remain  unmarried,  or  else  be  reconciled  to  her 
husband);  and  that  the  husband  leave  not  his  wife.'  Our  Lord's 
pneral  prohibition  of  divorce  is  found  in  all  three  Synoptics; 
Out  the  prohibition  of  divorce  of  her  husband  by  a  wife  of 
which,  or  its  equivalent,  St.  Paul  here  chiefly  speaks,  is  found 
only  in  Mk  10i*.  It  ,s  conceivable  that  the  prohibition  was 
omitted  by  Mt.  and  Lk.  either  as  unnecessary,  such  divorce 
being  almost  unheard  of,  or  as  implied  in  our  Lord's  declaration 
that  marriage,  generally  speaking,  is  indissoluble.  (2)  1  Co  »* 
r  f  ?[  0rda,ned  that  they  which  proclaim  the  gospel  should 
nf  hi  f^.S/?.?e,'-,n,Tne  reference  is  to  'The  labourer  is  worthy 
bv  St  1 1(  nn£  '  °r'  m°re  Prol»Hv,  to  the  form  preserved 
TwVhH  ?  (  n  ■'"  which  'hire'  is  substituted  for  'food.' 
the  fact  th^etrrce  '?  t0  -the- ,atter  form  is  almo>*  ^rtain  from 
ThVnat,^  6  "^J9  ff,ven  in  *  ^  518  exactlv  as  in  Lk  107. 
alreadv '^ri^?Se  •■  \?  MB  *S  that  tne  ^'^  in  auesti°"  ™> 
mSrh  &KU-r.e'-  ln  the,««ne  >*nse  "  wae  the  quotation  from 
™umSi£,  «?  I %lS  ,C°y ed"  Thi3  view  does  not  involve  the 
t'on  but  all  rat  ?t'ijl,ke8  «0SFel  "as  then  not  only  in  circula- 
artirnis  thLt  It  ^ M  authoritati™  by  the  Church ;  it  merely 
™m"v?Sf  r^Wr"  W™  TOntained  in  some  authoritative 

tK  1$  ?f  JesuB'  or  Bome  collection  of  His  savinirs 

The  passages  which  speak  of  Christ  as  Judge  at  the  L^tDay 


(Ro  2>6,  1  Co  4->,  2  Co  5'°),  accompanied  by  angels  (1  Th  416 
i  Th  1'),  and  executing  His  will  with  fire  (1  Co  3*«-  *&,  2  Th  18) : 
and  that  which  states,  as  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
'  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world'  (1  Co  62),  can  none  of  them  be 
necessarily  referred  to  the  words  and  parables  of  Christ  in  the 
Gospels,  which  affirm  the  same  things,  inasmuch  as  these 
eschatological  conceptions  were  part  of  the  current  Messianic 
ideas,  and  may  all  of  them  be  derived  from  Dn  7.  There  are 
however,  two  details  which  cannot  be  referred  to  that  source  ' 
(1)  that  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judge  would  be  heralded  bv 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet  (1  Th  4i<>,  l  Co  1052),  and  (2)  that  it 
would  be  sudden  and  unlooked  for  (1  Th  &-).  The  wordin"  of 
this  latter  passage  is  remarkable  :  '  Yourselves  know  perfectly 
that  the  day  of  the  Lord  so  cometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night.'  The 
only  place  in  our  present  Gospels  where  the  judgment  trumpet 
is  mentioned  is  Mt  2431,  and  in  v.  43  of  the  same  chapter  we  have 
the  illustration  of  the  thief's  unexpected  and  unsuspected 
attack. 

There  are,  in  conclusion,  a  number  of  passages  in  which  it  is 
difficult  not  to  see  references  to  recorded  sayings  of  Christ. 

Ro  13'  '  Render  (ittrt&ort)  to  all  their  dues,'  etc.  See  Mt  2"2i 
Mk  121",  Lk  202"  '  Render  unto  Caesar,'  etc.  (iri&arej.  ' 

Gal  5'4,  Ro  139  'Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thvself,' 
quoted  as  a  summary  of  the  second  table  of  the  Law.  See  Mt 
2240. 

Ro  1414  '  I  know,  and  am  persuaded  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  that 
nothing  is  unclean  of  itself,'  based  on  our  Lord's  teaching  in 
Mt  1511,  more  distinctly  brought  out  in  Mk  715- i". 

Ro  l(!iy  *  I  would  have  you  wise  (e^eis)  unto  that  which  is 
good,  and  simple  (axipaiov;)  unto  that  which  is  evil.'  See  Mt 
101C  *  Be  ye  therefore  wise  (tpBtiftei)  as  serpents,  and  harmless 
(axipaiei)  as  doves.' 

1  Co  67.  When  deprecating  litigiousness, '  Why  not  rather  take 
wrong,  be  defrauded  ? '    See  Mt  530.  40,  Lk  02"  =*». 

1  Co  71  '  It  is  good  for  a  man  not  to  touch  a  woman.'  This 
private  opinion,  or  preferred  sentiment,  of  St.  Paul's,  is  in 
agreement  with  that  remarkable  saying  preserved  only  by  St. 
Matthew  (1912),  'There  are  eunuchs,  which  made  themselves 
eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.  He  that  is  able  to 
receive  it,  let  him  receive  it.'  The  caution  with  which  our  Lord 
prefaces  this  saying,  'All  men  cannot  receive  this  saying,  but 
they  to  wKom  it  is  given,'  finds  also  an  echo  in  St.'  Paul's  con- 
clusion :  '  Howbeit  each  man  hath  his  own  gift  from  God,'  etc. 

1  Co  01'  '  I  have  a  stewardship  intrusted  to  me.'  See  Lk  1242 
'  Who  then  is  the  faithful  and  wise  steward  ? '  etc. 

1  Co  133  '  If  I  have  all  faith,  so  as  to  remove  mountains.'  See 
Mt  1720  2121  =  Mk  1123. 

Col  1^3  'The  gospel  .  .  .  which  was  preached  in  all  creation' 
(it  rrLtrr,  xr.irti).  See  Mk  1615  '  Preach  the  gospel  to  the  whole 
creation '  (xatrr,  ?%  xr.mi). 

The  meagreness  of  historical  material  contained 
in  these  references  to  Jesus,  His  acts  and  sayings, 
'which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
will  cease  to  surprise  us  when  we  compare  them 
with  the  baldness  of  the  Creeds  of  the  Church, 
even  of  the  Constantinopolitan. 

7.  The  truth  is  that  we  have  been  hitherto  mis- 
led by  the  '  Lives  of  Christ '  which  have  from  time 
to  time  appeared.  The  assumption  that  underlies 
an  attempt  to  write  the  Life  of  any  one  is  that  it  is 
possible  to  give  an  account  not  only  of  his  birth 
and  death,  but  to  arrange  in  some  orderly  chrono- 
logical sequence  the  movements  of  his  life,  using 
the  term  4  movement '  in  its  most  comprehensive 
signification.  This  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  do 
in  the  case  of  our  Lord's  earthly  ministry.  Between 
the  age  of  twelve  years  and  His  death  the  only 
events  which  really  mark  intervals  are,  His  baptism 
by  John,  the  Temptation,  and  the  Tiansiiguration. 
It  is  true  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  notes  the  Pass- 
overs which  took  place  during  our  Lord's  ministry ; 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  the  attempts  to 
arrange  the  circumstances  and  discourses  recorded 
in  the  Synoptics  so  as  to  fit  in  with  St.  John's  notes 
of  time  have  been  such  as  to  compel  belief.  More- 
over, although  conclusions  based  on  internal  evi- 
dence must  always  be  more  or  less  precarious,  yet 
there  are  instances  of  sayings  of  Jesus  which  have 
an  early  place  in  the  Synoptic  record,  but  which 
from  their  tone  it  is  difficult  to  assign  to  an  early 
stage  of  our  Lord's  ministry. 

A  Gospel,  in  fact,  is  not  a  biography.  "What  are 
of  saving  efficacy  in  the  events  of  our  Lord  s  life 
are  His  birth,  death,  and  resurrection.  The  fact 
that '  He  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all 
that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil'  (Ac  1088),  and 
that  His  example  and  His  moral  and  spiritual  dis- 
courses threw  a  new  light  on  the  relations  of  men 
to  God  and  to  one  another,  this  too  is  of  great  im- 
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portance ;  but  there  is  not  any  practical  significance 
whatever  in  the  order  in  which  this  or  that  miracle 
was  performed,  or  this  or  that  discourse  spoken. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  Apostolic  preachers  dwelt 
more  on  the  historical  sequence  of  the  works  and 
words  of  Jesus  than  do  those  in  modern  times  ;  and 
in  consequence,  speaking  generally,  such  sequence 
would  be  disregarded,  even  by  original  witnesses. 
The  events  of  any  one  memorable  day  might  be 
remembered  and  repeated  exactly  in  the  order  in 
which  they  had  occurred  ;  and  thus  we  have,  no 
doubt,  in  Mk  1  an  account  of  the  incidents  that 
were  indelibly  impressed  on  Peter's  mind  in  con- 
nexion with  the  day  on  which  he  finally  left  all 
and  followed  Jesus. 

8.  We  are  now  ready  to  discuss  the  question,  Is 
thve  any  instaiv  in  fir;  XT  of  thi  t-:rm ■•  '  Gospel' 
nppli'd  to  a  written  document f  There  are  perhaps 
two  such  cases. 

Before  citing  them,  it  may  be  well  to  premise,  (1)  that  they 
were  written  at  a  time  when  there  must  have  hoen  written 
accounts  of  some  sort  of  our  Lord's  works  and  words,  and  when 
the  term  *  Gospel '  was  unquestionably  applied  to  oral  narratives 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  ;  and  also  (2)  that  in  Ignatius  (Phil.  5)  '  the 
Gospel' is  quite  naturally  applied  to  the  Evangelic  story,  and, 
being  coordinated  with  '  the  Apostles '  and  '  the  Prophets,'  im- 
plies that  the  story  was  written. 

The  passages  are:  Mk  l1  'The  beginning  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God' ;  and 
Rev  146  'I  saw  another  angel  flying  in  mid  heaven, 
having  an  eternal  gospel  to  proclaim  unto  them 
that  dwell  on  the  earth.'  However  visions  are  to 
be  explained,  they  are  essentially  pictures,  seen  by 
the  eye  before  they  are  interpreted' by  the  mind. 
This  picture  of  the  angel  'having  an  eternal  gospel' 

Elausibly  suggests  a  figure  with  a  scroll  or  roll  in 
is  hand. 

The  opening  clause  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  has 
indeed  been  explained  as  parallel  to  Ph  415,  where 
'ths  beginning  of  th;  gospel  is  relative  to  the  person 
apprehending  it'  (Grimm-Thayer),  as  though  it 
referred  to  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist. 
This  interpretation  seems  to  the  present  writer 
far-fetched.  It  is  surely  more  natural  to  take  it 
as  the  title  of  the  book,  and,  as  Dr.  Salmon  thinks, 
modelled  on  Hos  1^  'Apxv  ^701/  Kvpiov  iv'tirfe.  It 
is  not  easy  to  give  reasons  why  a  considerable 
interval  should  elapse  between  the  application  of 
the  tertn  '  Gospel '  to  an  oral  narrative,  and  to  the 
same  narrative  when  committed  to  writing.  It 
may  be  fairly  asked,  How  would  the  writer  of  the 
Second  Gospel  have  been  likely  to  describe  his 
work?  It  is  not  probable  that  St.  Mark's  Gospel, 
as  we  have  it,  was  actually  the  first  narrative 
drawn  up.  Nor  can  it  be  fairly  said  that  the  lan- 
guage of  St.  Luke,  in  his  preface,  proves  that  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the  term  'Gospel'  in  the 
sense  of  a  document.  The  use  of  a  Christian 
technical  term  would  have  .seemed  to  St.  Luke  out 
of  place  in  a  section  in  which  he  was  carefully 
using  what  he  deemed  his  best  literary  style. 

9.  What  ha<  been  said  in  explanation  of  St. 
Paul's  statement  that  his  knowledge  of  Gospel 
facts  had  been  received  from  the  Lord,  i.e.  from  a 
man  inspired  by  the  Lord,  a  prophet-evangelist, 
suggests  the  answer  to  the  question,  How  did 
thi  Church  recognize  the  inspiration  of  the  nar- 
ratives which  shz  fin'dh/,  rind  at  a  very  ear/?/  date, 
acqukmed  in  as  anthoritntim  Gospels'  It  was 
through  the  double  and  almost  simultaneous  action 
of  the  original  Evangelist  or  Evangelists,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  Church  on  the  sections  of  the 
Gospel  story  delivered  on  successive  Lord's  Days, 
both  directed  and  suggested  and  controlled  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  Jesus. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  writer  of  the  present 
article  to  deal  with  this  subject  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Christian  Church  to  a  greater  degree 
than  is  usual  now   among  critical  writers,     lne 


indignant  remonstrance  of  St.  Paul  to  the  indi- 
vidualistic Corinthian*  has  a  certain  relevance  to 
some  modern  exponents  of  early  Christian  litera- 
ture:  'What?  was  it  from  you  that  the  word  of 
God  went  forth?  or  came  it  unto  you  alone?' 
(1  Co  143a).  One  sometimes  hears  or  reads  dis- 
cussions  on  Christian  literature  which  indicate 
that  for  the  speaker  or  writer  the  Christian  Church 
has  no  existence.  The  collection  of  writings  which 
we  call  the  NT  is  treated  as  though  it  were  a 
fortuitous  collection,  the  selection  of  which  was 
determined  arbitrarily,  or  at  least  on  principles 
which  have  now  no  claim  to  respect ;  as  though 
Christianity  were  merely  a  matter  of  literary  or 
antiquarian  interest,  so  that  some  new  discovery 
might  change  our  whole  conception  of  Christ's 
work  and  words,  or  alter  the  value  of  the  Gospels 
already  received.  Now  the  existence  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  during  the  first  centuries  of  our  era  is 
a  fact ;  a  fact  the  recognition  of  which  has  no  con- 
nexion with  any  special  views  we  may  hold  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  the  constitution  or  organization 
of  the  Church  in  our  own  times.  It  is  surely  un- 
pbilosophical  to  ignore  a  fact  which  was  admittedly 
one  of  transcendent  importance  to  the  first  Chris- 
tians. The  Gospels,  as  we  have  them  now,  are  a 
product  of  the  Church  of  Apostolic  and  sub- 
Apostolic  times.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  conceiv- 
able that  some  principle  determined  the  Church  in 
her  hnal  selection  of  Gospels  ;  and  any  suggestion 
as  to  what  that  principle  was  cannot  be  without 
interest,  even  if  it  fails  to  compel  assent. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  by  way  of  caution, 
that  an  inquiry  into  the  principle  or  principles  by 
which  the  Church  was  guided  in  her  selection  of 
authoritative  Gospels  is  not  precluded  by  any 
theory  of  inspiration.  Even  if  we  hold  that  the 
sacred  books  only  are  inspired,  and  that  the  Church 
was  not  inspired,  or  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
her  choice  of  them,  the  question  must  arise,  How- 
did  the  Church  recognize  the  inspiration  of  the 
books  ? 

'  As  the  Father  bath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I 
you'  {Jn  20-' )•  These  words  of  the  risen  Lord 
express  the  idea  that  the  Church  is  the  representa- 
tive of  Christ  on  earth,  and  that,  as  'in  him 
dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily' 
(Col  2"),  so  is  the  Church  His  body,  a  body  not 
only  quickened  by  His  life,  but  indwelt  by  His 
mind:  'We  have 'the  mind  of  Christ'  (1  Co  2lli). 
In  the  context  immediately  preceding  this  quota- 
tion, St.  Paul  claims  for  those  who  have  this  mind 
the  possession  of  a  special  critical  sense,  a  faculty 
of  discernment  in  spiritual  matters;  and  other 
passages  exhibit  the  practical  operation  of  this 
critical  sense,  as  it  may  be  termed,  e.g.  I  Co  14- 
'  Let  the  prophets  speak  by  two  or  three,  and  let 
the  others  discern,'  and  v.37  '  If  any  man  thinketh 
himself  to  be  a  prophet,  or  spiritual,  let  him  take 
knowledge  of  the  things  which  I  write  unto  you, 
that  they  are  the  commandments  of  the  Lord. 
This  special  sense  was  formed  by  those  who  had 
been  '  from  the  beginning  eye-witnesses  and  mini- 
sters of  the  word.'  Their  reports  of  what  their 
Master  had  done  and  said,  the  conditions  in  which 
He  worked,  the  tone  and  temper  of  His  utterances, 
formed  a  standard  by  which  it  was  possible  to  de- 
cide the  claims  to  genuineness  of  stories  told  about 
Him.  There  is  really  nothing  fanciful  in  this  :  it 
only  supposes  the  Apostolic  Church,  or  at  least  the 
leadin"  members  of  it,  to  have  had  the  same  sort 
of  sense  of  discernment  which  is  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed by  good  critics  in  other  departments  of 
literature.  The  very  best  attempts  to  imitate  the 
style  of  a  great  poet  or  prose  writer  ring  false  in 
the  ear  of  one  who  knows.  ,  .       t,  . 

But  not  only  did  the  Church,  thinking  through 
the  accredited  teachers  *  who  had  the  spirit,  or  if 
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it  be  preferred,  the  sanctified  'common  sense  of 
most,'  determine  which  were  the  Gospels  inspired 
by  God ;  but  also  their  form— at  least  so  far  as 
the  Synoptics  are  concerned  — was  in  all  proba- 
bility determined  by  the  use  made  of  them  in  the 
weekly  Church  assemblies.  This  use  must  have 
obtained  from  the  very  earliest  times  at  which 
meetings  were  held  tor  distinctively  Christian 
worship.  We  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the 
familiarity  on  the  part  of  his  readers  with  the 
general  tenor  of  the  Evangelic  story  which  is 
assumed  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles. 

In  Justin  Martyr's  time  (Apol.  i.  67)  the  established  custom 
was  that  two  lessons  were  read,  one  from  the  Prophets,  another 
from  the  Gospels.  We  cannot  press  Justin's  language  too 
closelv,  so  as  to  exclude  from  public  reading  the  non-Pro- 
phetical parts  of  the  OT,  or  the  Apostolic  Epistles.  We  must 
remember  that  his  intention  was  to  give  heathens  a  general 
idea  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ChrisLian  worship ;  he  was  not 
composing  rubrical  directions  for  the  clergy.  It  is  more  likely 
than  not  that  more  use  was  made  of  the  Prophetical  books  than 
of  anv  other  portion  of  the  OT :  and  in  any  case,  it  is  to  them 
that  Justin  most  constantly  refers  his  Gentile  readers.  That 
the  Apostolic  Epistles  were  also  read  in  the  Christian  assem- 
blies we  know  from  other  sources ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  a 
Lord's  Day  ever  passed  without  a  recitation  of  some  portion  of 
the  narratives  of  the  works  and  words  of  Jesus. 

When  we  examine  the  canonical  Gospels  with 
this  consideration  in  our  mind,  we  are  struck  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  first 
three  were  compiled  from  sections  read  with  a 
view  to  practical  instruction,  and  that  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  think  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  having  had 
this  origin.  The  stories  and  discourses  in  the 
Synoptics  have  the  effect  of  pictures  reproduced  in 
the  words  of  the  original  witness,  while  the  im- 
pression was  still  fresh  in  his  memory,  and  before 
he  had  time  to  place  them  in  any  systematized 
doctrinal  setting.  St.  John's  Gospel,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  the  air  of  being  an  attempt  to  write  a 
history,  a  spiritual  history  if  you  will,  still  a  his- 
tory, an  orderly  statement  of  words  and  deeds 
meditated  on  in  the  study,  and  recorded  as  they 
emerged  from  the  writer's  inner  consciousness 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years.  To  say  this  is  not 
to  undervalue  the  historical  truth,  much  less  the 
inspiration,  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  difference 
between  it  and  the  Synoptics  is  similar  to  that 
between  a  diarist  and  a  historian  :  a  diary  chron- 
icles facts,  a  history  interprets  them. 

It  is  possible  that  St.  John's  Gospel  was  known  as  a  history 
for  private  reading  only,  for  some  considerable  time  before  it 
was  read  in  the  congregation.  This  supposition  would  partly 
explain  why  so  few  of  Justin's  quotations  of  Christ's  words  are 
taken  from  it,  although  we  have  sufficient  proof  of  hi3  acquaint- 
ance with  it.  Even  in  our  own  day  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
judicious  apologist  for  Christianity,  in  citing  examples  of  our 
Lord's  discourses  to  a  non-Christian  public,  would  make  much  use 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  though  he  might  regard  it  as  of  .'inestimable 
value  in  his  own  devotional  reading.  He  would  feel  instinct- 
ively that  its  wisdom  i3  for  those  whom  St.  Paul  calls  '  the  per- 
fect,'or  ' full  grown,' not  for  'babes'  in  Christ,  much  less  for 
them  that  are  without.'  Moreover,  apart  from  this  difference 
in  quality  between  St.  John's  Gospel  and  the  Synoptics,  the 
difference  in  literary  style  must  have,  even  from  the  first, 
delayed  its  adoption  in  general  public  use.  Those  who  think, 
as  they  read  or  listen,  soon  become  aware  that  its  simplicity 
of  vocabulary  and  grammatical  structure  conceal  great  subtlety 
of  thought :  we  are  out  of  our  depth  after  the  first  step. 

10.  A  word  is  necessary  as  to  the  relation  between 
the  canonical  Gospels  and  th».  fragments  of  early 
hospcl  material  which  have  already  repaid  the 
patient  toil  of  scholarly  excavation  i'n  Egypt.  In 
1H92  a  fragment  of  the  lost  Gospel  of  Peter  dis- 
covered at  Akhmim  in  1886-7,  was  published  by 
U.  Bouriant;  and  in  1807,  Messrs.  Grenfell  and 
Hunt  published  a  papyrus  containing  eight  Sayinas 
of  Jesus  m  »  more  or  less  fragmentary  condition  ; 

!i",uitoTwaen,ent  of  Hve  A'a!w* has  si™e 

appeared.  We  are  not  at  all  concerned  here 
fr  I*  ieHS0-callfd  5;"*H  o«  Peter.  It  is  con- 
fessedly the  production  of  a  sect  of  Docetie  not 
earlier  than  the  latter  half  of  the  2nd  century      It 


is  undoubtedly  interesting  and  valuable,  as  illus- 
trating the  beliefs  of  Gnostics ;  but  it  has  no 
claim  whatever  to  be  an  original  source  of  in- 
formation. It  is  instructive  as  a  harmonistic  nar- 
rative based  chiefly  on  the  canonical  Gospels. 

To  the  student  of  the  Gospels,  the  recovery  of 
the  lost  Gospel  of  Peter,  or  of  a,  portion  of  it,  has 
the  same  kind,  but  not  the  same  degree,  of  interest 
as  the  recovery  of  a  lost  work  by  Justin  Martyr 
would  have  :  it  serves  as  an  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  the  canonical  Gospels  were  employed  in 
the  2nd  century.  But  the  case  is  different  with 
the  newly  discovered  Sayings  of  Jesus.  These 
seem  to  claim  to  be  Gospel  material.  The  question 
is,  Are  they  bona  fide  Gospel  material  which  has 
been  practically  rejected  by  the  responsible  thinkers 
of  the  Church,  or  are  they  only  pseudo-Gospel 
material  ? 

We  have  seen  that  a  complete  'Gospel'  must 
have  contained  a  narrative  of  those  facts  of  our 
Lord's  life  which  have  a  redemptive  significance ; 
but  besides  Gospels,  it  is  very  probable,  indeed 
almost  certain,  that  there  were  current  in  Apostolic 
times  sayings  of  our  Lord,  without  any  note  of  the 
occasion  when  they  were  spoken.  We  have  one 
such  saying  in  Ac  203*,  and  in  the  extant  Gospels 
there  are  many  passages  which  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  are  not  based  on  collections  of  Sayings. 
An  almost  certain  case  is  Lk  1614"18,  where  we  have 
a  group  of  four  Sayings,  none  of  which  has  any 
connexion  with  the  others,  or  with  the  parabfe 
that  follows. 

This  example  proves  that  the  disconnected  nature 
of  the  Sayings  in  the  recently  discovered  papyri 
affords  no  presumption  against  their  being  genuine 
Gospel  material.  Moreover,  the  record  by  St.  Luke 
of  St.  Paul's  quotation  (Ac  2035)  of  a  saying  of 
Jesus  which  is  not  found  in  any  canonical  Gospel, 
proves  that  while  St.  Luke  was  no  doubt  desirous 
to  make  his  Gospel  as  full  as  possible,  he  was  yet 
aware  that  there  were  accessible  to  him  sayings 
besides  those  of  which  he  made  use.  So  that  we 
cannot  reject  the  papyri  Sayings  on  the  ground 
that  the  canonical  Gospels  must  necessarily  con- 
tain all  the  sayings  of  Jesus  that  were  known  in 
Apostolic  times. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  the  principles  we  have 
adopted,  we  must  decide  that  St.  Luke,  in  his  selec- 
tion of  sayings  and  discourses,  was  guided  by  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
fact  that  he  did  sdect  is  a  presumptive  proof  that 
he  wrote  at  a  time  sufficiently  early  for  it  to  be 
possible  for  a  Christian  to  consider  any  authenti- 
cated saying  of  Jesus  to  be  not  worth  preserving. 
Contrast  the  eager  anxiety  of  Papias  to  gather  up 
every  crumb  from  the  recollections  of  early  dis- 
ciples. At  best,  the  papyri  Sayings  belong  to  the 
same  class  as  the  interpolations  in  Codex  D,  that 
is  to  say,  they  are  rejected  Gospel  material,  rejected 
because  the  mind  of  the  Church  in  the  1st  cent, 
thought  it  to  be  unsuitable  for  preservation.  The 
present  conclusion  to  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  the  Pericope  adulters,  are  in- 
stances of  floating  Gospel  material  which  have 
been  stamped  with  the  approval  of  the  mind  of  the 
Church. 

It  may  happen,  however,  that  further  discoveries 
and  mature  consideration  will  suggest  that  these 
papyri  Sayings  have  only  a  relative  value  and 
significance,  as  being  fragments  of  the  very  exten- 
sive religious  literature  of  the  2nd  century.  If 
more  of  this  literature  had  survived  to  our  own 
day,  we  should  be  able  to  view  them  in  a  juster 
proportion.  We  know  that,  even  in  the  lifetimes 
the  Apostles,  Christianity  had  developed  so  rapidlv 
that  there  was  an  exuberant  growth  of  '  divers  and 
strange  teachings'  (He  13°).  Each  of  these  sects, 
or  schools  of  thought  and  speculation,  must  have 
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had  both  its  authorized  expositions  and  its  literary 
propaganda.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  busi- 
ness of  book  production  in  the  first  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era  was  enormous  in  volume. 

We  know  from  the  lists  given  by  Eusebius,  and 
allusions  in  other  authors,  that  our  extant  ante- 
Nicene  Fathers  represent  a  very  small  fraction  of 
the  literature  of  the  Church  before  his  time.  We 
may  judge  from  this  fact  how  unlikely  it  would  be 
that  much  of  the  writings  of  heretics  would  sur- 
vive. Such  literature  did  not  belong  to  i  body 
with  a  continuous  organized  life,  as  is  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  a  life  continuous  in  doctrine  as  well 
as  by  personal  links.  The  doctrine  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  being  a  living  thing,  grows  and 
develops  from  one  generation  to  another  :  but  the 
new  always  has  to  reconcile  itself  with 'the  old; 
they  are  connected.  And  so  even  uninspired 
Christian  writings  would  continue  to  be  preserved 
and  respected  long  after  they  had  ceased  to  be 
generally  read.  Whereas  heresy,  as  it  was  called, 
is  essentially  transitory  ;  its  literature,  even  when 
not  merely  the  expression  of  the  thoughts  of  an 
individual,  reflects  the  conception  of  only  one 
generation.  Those  who  inherit  it  have  no  reason 
for  retaining  interest  in  it  after  it  has  ceased  to 
represent  precisely  their  thoughts.  On  the  whole, 
it  seems  to  the  present  writer  that  these  papyri 
Sayings  of  Jesus  must  be  regarded  as  not  an  ex- 
pression of  the  main  line  of  Church  thought  of  any 
century.  They  are,  of  course,  profoundly  interest- 
ing, as  casting  light  on  the  religious  conceptions  of 
some,  we  cannot  tell  how  many,  in  the  2nd  cent., 
but  they  do  not  exhibit  the  general  mind  of  the 
Church. 

li.  In  any  discussion  as  to  the  language  in  which 
the  first  Gospel  narrative  ivas  composed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  leave  out  of  account  the  evidence  pre- 
served in  the  fragments  of  Papias  that  are  cited  in 
Eusebius,  HE  iii.  39. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  give  a  resume  of  the 
controversy  that  has  raged  over  these  few  lines ; 
but  merely  to  state  what  seems  to  the  present 
writer  their  most  probable  sense  and  value.  The 
title  of  Papias'  book  was  Aoyiwv  KvptwcuiP  '££^717- 
<rts.  Besides  Eusebius,  Irenauis  seems  to  be  the 
only  writer,  of  those  whose  works  have  come 
down  to  us,  who  exhibits  a,  first-hand  acquaint- 
ance with  the  book  of  Papias.  The  other  writers 
who  allude  to  him  evidently  knew  no  more  about 
hiin  than  what  they  found  in  Eusebius  or  Irena?us. 
The  nature  of  the  work  may  be  guessed  from  what 
Papias  himself  states  in  one  of  the  fragments  :  '  I 
shall  not  hesitate  also  to  put  down  for  you,  along 
with  my  interpretations,  whatsoever  things  I  have 
at  any  time  learned  carefully  from  the  elders.' 
The  book,  then,  had  a-  twofold  character :  inter- 
pretations, and  also  oral  traditions.  It  is  these 
latter  to  which  Eusebius  refers  when  he  says  that 
the  book  contained  '  certain  strange  parables  and 
teachings  of  the  Saviour,  and  some  other  more 
mythical  things' ;  and  from  the  fact  that  Eusebius 
quotes  from  Papias  two  statements  concerning  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  respectively,  it  is 
at  least  probable  that  the  interpretations  dealt 
with  our  Gospels.  Eusebius  does  not  conceal  his 
contempt  for  Papias'  literary  capacity:  '  He  appears 
to  have  been  of  very  limited  understanding  {<r<f>68pa 
fffUKp6sT6vj>ovt>),as  one  can  see  from  his  discourses.' 
This  adverse  verdict  is  certainly  borne  out  by  the 
puerile  extracts  preserved  by  Irenseus  ;  and  it  does 
not  seem  reasonable  to  attribute  Eusebius'  hostile 
criticism  to  his  want  of  sympathy  with  Papias' 
millenarian  opinions.  Eusebius  speaks  in  un- 
qualified praise  of  Irenaeus,  who  shared  those 
opinions. 

We  may  now  discuss  the  term  \6yia  Kvpitucd,  as 
it  occurs  in  the  title  of  Papias'  book.     The  word 


Uyia  may  certainly  be  rendered  'oracular  utter- 
ances, asProte-ssor  Stanton  points  out  (The  Gos- 
pel,, a*  Historical  Documents,  p.  53);  but  Uyta. 
KvptaKd  is  not  naturally  rendered  'oracular  utter- 
ances of  the  Lord,'  in  the  sense  uttered  by  the 
Lord,-whieh  would  be  \6yia  Kvpiov,~but  oracular 
utterances  relating  to  the  Lord,  just  as  KvptaK6y 
Seww  does  not  mean  the  supper  eaten  by,  or -iven 
by  the  Lord  but  the  supper  ordained  as  an  in- 
st.tution  by  Him.  KuptaK6,  has  the  same  force  in 
the  phrase-  n  Kvpiarci)  i)fi4pa. 

As  regards  Uyta,  it  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to 
question  the  possibility  that  Papias  was  familiar 
with  the  word  in  the  sense  'oracular  utterances'  • 
but  it  is  more  likely  that  his  use  of  Uyta  was  inten- 
tionally analogous  to  that  found  in  the  NT  (Ac  7» 
Ko  3-,  He  5ia,  1  P  4»),  where  the  term,  variously 
qualified,  is  used  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  OT. 
\6yta  Kvpiaxd,  then,  would  mean  Holy  Scriptures 
connected  with  the  Lord,  i.e.  the  Gospels.  This 
meaning  harmonizes  with  what  we  have  other- 
wise inferred  as  to  the  nature  of  the  book  written 
by  Papias.  It  dealt  primarily  with  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Gospels,  and  secondarily  with  oral 
traditions,  of  winch  he  was  evidently  a  very  un- 
critical collector. 

Papias  distinctly  tells  us,  as  Eusebius  points 
out,  that  among  his  informants  were  persons  old 
enough  to  have  had  personal  intercourse  with  the 
Apostles.  He  distinguishes  two  classes  of  authori- 
ties :  (1)  Persons  who  could  tell  him  what  Andrew, 
Peter,  etc.,  mid  (etirev),  '  and  (2)  what  Aristion  and 
the  presbyter  John,  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  say' 
(teyavaiv).  Eusebius,  who  had  read  the  book, 
states  that  the  language  of  Papias  implies  that  he 
was  himself  a  hearer  of  Aristion  and  the  presbyter 
John.  We  are  certainly  entitled  to  infer  that  they 
were  his  elder  contemporaries ;  very  much  elder, 
if  they  really  were  '  disciples  of  the  Lord '  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  phrase.  See,  further,  art. 
Aristion. 

'The  order  of  the  list'  of  elders  given  by  Papias  is,  as  Pro- 
fessor Stanton  remarks  (op.  cit.  p.  IBS),  '  a  somewhat  strange 
one.'  He  gives  the  true'  explanation  as  to  why  John  and 
Matthew  are  mentioned  last,  i.e.  *  For  the  very  reason  that  they 
had  embodied  their  testimony  in  writing,  they  were  less  im- 
portant than  the  rest  for  the  particular  purpose  of  which  he  is 
speaking  here — the  illustration  of  the  written  "oracles"  by 
matter  orally  handed  down.'  It  may  be  added  that  the 
omission  in  this  list  of  Mark  and  Luke  was  most  probably  due 
to  the  consideration  that  these  Evangelists  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  be  able,  from  personal  knowledge,  to  add  am  thing  to 
what  they  had  embodied  in  their  Gospels.  One  cannot  help 
noting  that  the  other  names,  '  Andrew,  Peter,  Philip,  Thomas, 
James,'  are  those  of  the  Apostles  who  are  introduced  in  the 
Gospels  as  making  observations,  and  that  the  first  three  names 
occur  in  that  order  in  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel. 
We  do  not  know  which  James  Papias  meant.  Moreover,  while 
Eusebius  expressly  states  that  Papias  'mentions  Aristion  and 
the  presbyter  John  frequently  by  name,  and  gives  their  tradi- 
tions in  his  writings,'  he  does  not  quote  from  Papias  any 
tradition  whatever  based  on  the  authority  of  an  Apostle.  We 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  in  point  of  fact  Papias  had 
none  to  record  ;  and  that  when  '  he  questioned  those  who  had 
been  followers  of  the  elders  in  regard  to  their  words,'  he  learnt 
nothing  of  permanent  interest.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
that  if  Eusebius  had  found  in  the  book  of  Papias  any  statement 
whatever  as  from  an  Apostle,  he  would  not  have  preserved  it  in 
his  History. 

Of  the  two  celebrated  remarks  cited  from  Papias 
about  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Matthew  respec- 
tively, the  first  is  given  expressly  as  the  statement 
of  the  presbyter  John,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  second  came  from  the  same  source. 
Papias  was  credulous  and  unintelligent;  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  statement  on  his 
own  authority ;  so  that  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  discount  the  statements  of  the  presbyter  John 
because  of  the  stupidity  of  the  person  who  re- 
corded them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unreason- 
able to  assume  that  the  nearness  of  the  presbyter 
John  to  the  times  of  the  Apostles  is  a  guarantee 
that  his  assertions  as  to   the  composition  of   the 
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Gospels  are  altogether  to  be  depended  on.  W  e 
need  have  no  hesitation  in  rejecting  any,  or  all,  of 
them,  if  more  convincing  arguments  oblige  us  to 
do  so  ;  but  the  demonstrated  falsity  of  one  state- 
ment would  not  of  necessity  throw  discredit  on  the 
others  t 

Thus,  that  Mark  was  '  the  interpreter  of  Peter 
is  so  probable  a  tradition  that  it  has  met  with 
general  acceptance  ;  it  is,  moreover,  an  assertion  as 
to  which  it  is  quite  impossible  now  to  produce  any 
rebutting  evidence.  But  the  assertion  that  Mark 
did  not  compose  his  narrative  '  in  order '  is,  at  the 
present  day,  as  generally  rejected  by  those  who 
have  carefully  studied  the  Synoptic  Problem.  Dr. 
Salmon,  in  particular,  has  pointed  out  that  if  we 
desire  to  follow  the  growth  of  our  Lord's  reputa- 
tion as  a  teacher  and  healer,  and  the  corresponding 
development  of  hostility  against  Him,  we  must 
consult  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark  in  pre- 
ference to  the  others. 

Passing  on  to  the  statement  of  the  presbyter 
John  about  St.  Matthew,  and  judging  it  in  the 
light  of  all  the  evidence  at  present  available,  we 
seem  to  find  the  same  mixture  in  it  of  truth  and 
error.  The  testimony  of  St.  Jerome  does  not  leave 
us  room  to  question  that  there  was  an  orthodox 
Hebrew  Gospel  which,  as  extant  in  his  time,  con- 
tained matters  not  found  in  any  of  the  four  canoni- 
cal Gospels.  This  work  had  such  a  very  limited 
circulation  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  now  to 
affirm  with  any  confidence  as  to  whether  its  pecu- 
liar features  were  in  the  original,  or  were  later 
interpolations  ;  but  we  have  no  rebutting  evidence 
that  in  its  original  form  it  was  not  the  work  of  St. 
Matthew.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  Greek  First  Gospel,  which 
has  always  been  known  in  the  Church  as  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  is  not  in  its 
present  form,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
was  ever  different — a  translation  from  one  Hebrew 
original.  How  then  are  we  to  explain  '  Everyone 
interpreted  them,'  i.e.  Matthew's  Hebrew  \Ayta, 
'  as  he  was  able '  ?  Dr.  Salmon's  solution  seems  to 
give  the  most  likely  explanation  of  this  ambiguous 
phrase.  John  the  presbyter  meant  that  the  Greek 
St.  Matthew  was  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  St. 
Matthew,  and  not  by  the  author  himself.  The 
assertion  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  about  St. 
Mark,  that  he  did  not  write  '  in  order ' ;  and  both 
statements  were  suggested  by  an  extreme  theory 
of  biblical  inspiration,  a  theory  which  was  very 
generally  held  until  quite  recent  times — the  abso- 
lute inerrancy  of  Holy  Scripture  in  every  detail. 

One  has  sometimes  heard  discrepancies  between 
different  historical  statements  in  the  OT  explained 
by  the  assertion  that  the  errors  which  cause  the 
discrepancies  were  not  in  the  original,  as  it  left  the 
hand  of  the  Divinely  inspired  writer,  but  were  due 
to  the  slips  of  uninspired  copyists  ;  and  thus  it  is 
thought  possible  to  reconcile  belief  in  the  inerrancy 
of  the  Word  of  God  with  the  actual  state  of  the 
case.  The  statements  of  the  presbyter  John  about 
the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Matthew  are  best  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  he  held  some  such  theory 
of  inspiration. 

'When  he  finds  what  seems  a  disagreement  between  the 
i.osnels,  he  is  satisfied  there  can  be  no  real  disagreement. 
Marks  order  mav  be  different  from  Luke's  (who  declares  in 
his  preface  that  it  was  his  intention  to  write  in  order— y/m^m 
?„  ™  ;  but,  then,  that  was  because  it  was  not  Mark's  design 
fiol™?  Z ,t hefac,ts'n  their  ProP"  °rder.  .  .  .  If  in  Matthew's 
K?  '  f  Ae  ^  '^  there  seemed  anv  inaccuracy,  this  must 
wrK  ,  *?  the,trans,a^"  :  the  Gospel  as  Matthew  himself 
wrote  it  was  free  from  fault'  (Salmon,  Introd.  to  NT,  p.  93). 

*i.TM  ™m'lusion<  then,  to  which  we  are  driven  is 
that  it  the  existence  of  an  original  Hebrew  Gospel 
depended  on  the  testimony  of  the  presbyter  John, 
we  could  not  safely  make  any  positive  affirma- 
tion on  the  subject.     The  only  other  witness  to 


Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel  who  seems  to  be  in- 
dependent, i.e.  Irenseus,  may  not  really  be  so.  It 
has  been  generally  believed  that  he  adds  to  what 
Eusebius  quotes  from  Papias  a  note  of  time, '  while 
Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  and  founding  the 
Church  at  Rome ' ;  but  the  Rev.  J.  Chapman  has 
proved  (JThSt  vi.  563)  that  this  clause  is  neither 
derived  from  Papias  nor  is  it  a  note  of  time. 

12.  However,  whether  St.  Matthew  wrote  a 
Gospel  in  Hebrew  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
both  from  a  priori  considerations  and  also  from 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  extant  Greek  Gospels, 
that  there  was  current  in  the  infancy  of  the  Church 
a  Gospel  in  the  Hebrew  language  as  then  com- 
monly spoken  in  Judsea.  The  last  command  of 
our  Lord,  as  recorded  by  St.  Luke  (2447),  that  the 
gospel  should  be  preached,  '  beginning  at  Jeru- 
salem,' is  in  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  one  of  the 
first  Gospels,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  used 
that  word,  must  have  been  in  the  Aramaic  tongue. 
Even  if  our  Lord  sometimes,  and  in  some  places, 
taught  in  Greek,  yet  Aramaic  was  His  mother 
tongue,  and  that  of  His  Apostles,  and  of  the  vast 
majority  of  His  hearers.  In  the  early  Jerusalem 
Church  it  is  plain  that  the  Hebrews  outnumbered 
the  Hellenists  {Ac  61).  These  considerations  make 
■it  certain  that  one  of  the  forms  which  the  Evan- 
gelic narrative  assumed  from  the  very  first  was  in 
Aramaic.  The  facts  that  such  a  Gospel  is  not  now 
extant,  and  that  the  external  evidence  for  its  ex- 
istence at  any  time  is  so  scanty,  are  fully  accounted 
for  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  the  year 
A.D.  70.  That  world-shaking  event,  among,  its 
other  immediate  consequences,  was  followed  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  Hebrew-speaking  Church 
of  Jerusalem.  Then,  after  not  many  years,  the 
Hebrew-speaking  Christian  community  in  Palestine 
lost  touch  with  the  main  current  of  Christian 
thought,  and,  in  consequence,  sank  to  the  position 
of  an  obscure  sect  with  an  out-of-date  theology. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  extant  Greek  Gospels  suggests  an 
Aramaic  original.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
presence  in  a  Greek  document  of  Aramaic  turns  of 

f)hrase  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  it  is  a  trans- 
ation  from  the  Aramaic.  Dean  Armitage  Robinson 
has  given  good  reasons  for  his  theory  that  the 
Aramaisms  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  St.  Luke's 
Gospel  are  due  to  a  deliberate  imitation  of  the 
LXX  of  1  Samuel.  But  there  does  not  seem  any 
likelihood  that  the  author,  or  authors,  of  the 
common  Synoptic  narrative  were,  like  St.  Luke, 
conscious  literary  artists  ;  and  even  if  we  cannot 
follow  Weiss  in  eveiy  application  of  his  conclu- 
sions, there  remains  proof  enough  to  render  the 
theory  of  an  original  Aramaic  Gospel,  as  under- 
lying the  Synoptics,  probable  to  a  high  degree. 
This  supposition  is  even  more  plausible  in  the  case 
of  the  portions  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  which  are 
peculiar  to  that  Evangelist.  Bishop  Westcott  long 
ago  pointed  out,  with  regard  to  the  quotations 
from  the  OT  found  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  that, 
while  the  cyclic  quotations,  as  he  calls  them,  agree 
with  the  LXX,  those  that  are  peculiar  to  St. 
Matthew  seem  to  be  independent  translations  from 
the  Hebrew. 

13.  This  is  not  a  discussion  of  the  Synoptic 
Problem  ;  but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to. con- 
clude this  article  with  a  suggestion  as  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels  to  each  other. 
It  is  generally  held  now  that  the  First  and  Third 
Gospels  are  altogether  independent  of  each  other, 
but  that  Mt.  and  Lk.  derived  the  matter  which 
they  have  in  common  with  Mk.  either  from  St. 
Mark's  Gospel,  or  from  an  earlier  source  from 
which  St.  Mark  selected  the  incidents  and  dis- 
courses which  he  relates.  On  the  hypothesis  that 
Mt.  and   Lk.  copied   our   St.  Mark,  we  have  to 
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assume  the  existence  of  another  early  Gospel,  from 
which  they  derived  the  nonMarkan  matter  which 
they  have  in  common.  In  this  case  we  conclude 
that  the  details  peculiar  to  St.  Mark  were  an 
original  feature  ot  that  Gospel,  and  that  Mt.  and 
Lk.  for  various  reasons  omitted  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  common  Synoptic  matter  and  the 
matter  common  to  Mt.  and  Lk.  be  both  assigned 
to  one  original,  it  will  then  be  natural  to  think  of 
St.  Mark's  peculiar  details  as  additions  made  by 
him,  probably  on  the  authority  of  St.  Peter. 

The  problem  has  been  rendered  unnecessarily 
complicated  by  an  assumption  that  it  is  impossible 
that  an  Evangelist  should  have  omitted  anything 
from  his  work  which  he  had  reason  to  believe  was 
true.  The  fallacy  of  this  assumption  will  be 
evident,  whichever  hypothesis  we  adopt  The 
simplest  method  to  account  for  all  the  facts  is  to 
suppose  a  Greek  translation  of  an  Aramaic  original 
as  the  source  of  all  the  common  Synoptic  matter, 
and  also  of  the  matter  common  to  Mt.  and  Lk.. 
In  this  document  the  OT  quotations  would  have 
been  given  in  a  LXX  form.  At  least  two  other 
sources  must  be  postulated  for  the  matter  found 
only  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  respectively.  We  have 
already  found  reason  to  hold  that  the  matter 
peculiar  to  Mt.  was  a  translation  from  an  Aramaic 
original. 

Whatever  solution  of  the  Synoptic  problem  be 
ultimately  adopted  by  the  general  consensus  of 
critics,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  compli- 
cated hypotheses  of  the  German  school  of  a  genera- 
tion ago  will  again  commend  themselves  to  scholars 
of  sober  judgment.  It  is  a  sound  canon  of  criticism 
that  sources  are  not  to  be  multiplied  beyond  the 
necessity  of  the  case. 

Literature.— The  art.  'Gospels'  in  Hastings'  DB  and  in 
Eneye.  Bibl.,  where  a  full  Bibliography  will  be  found.  Of  the 
more  recent  literature  the  following  select  list  may  be  offered : 
Westcott,  Introd.  (o  Study  of  Gospels*,  1SS>5  ;  A.  Wright,  Com- 
pos, of  Four  Gospels,  1890,  with  the  same  author's  Preface  to 
Si/nopsis,  1896,  and  Some  XT  Problem*,  189S  ;  Sir  J.  Hawkins, 
Horn  Synopticce,  1899 ;  Salmon,  Introd.  to  XT,  1835  ;  Rush- 
brooke,  Synopticon,  1880  ;  Abbott- Rushbrooke,  Common  Tradi- 
tion of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  1884  ;  Badham,  The  Formation  of 
the  Gospels1*,  1892;  H.  Holtzmann,  Die  Synopt.  Evangehen, 
1863,  Einleit.  in  d  XT*,  1892  ;  B.  Weiss,  Life  of  Christ,  Bk.  l. 
■The Sources,'  1832,  Manual  of  Introd  to  NT,  1836;  C.  Weiz- 
sacker,  Vntersuck.  iib.  die  evangel.  Gesck.  18(54 ;  Wendt,  Lehre 
Jem,  1S86 ;  P.  Ewald,  Hauptproblem  d.  Evangeltinfrage,  1890 ; 
Sanday,  '  Survey  of  the  Synoptic  Question  '  in  Expps.  1891.  A 
posthumous  work  on  the  "Synoptic  Problem  by  Dr.  Salmon,  en- 
titled Eclipse  Observations  of  the  Human  Element  m  the  Gospels, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  published  this  year  (190G). 

N.  J.  D.  White. 

G03PELS  (APOCRYPHAL).— i.  Title.— In  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  popularly  understood, 
'  apocryphal '  is  synonymous  with  '  spurious '  or 
'  false '' ;  when,  however,  it  is  applied  as  a  title  to 
writings  of  the  early  Christian  centuries,  it  bears 
the  significance  of  'extra-canonical.'  By  Apocry- 
phal Gospels  are,  accordingly,  meant  all  writings 
claiming  to  be  Gospels  which  are  not  included  in 
the  Canon  of  the  NT,  without  any  implication 
that  their  contents  are  necessarily  false  or  of  ques- 
tionable origin.  (See,  further,  for  the  meaning  of 
the  term,  art.  'Apocrypha'  in  Hastings'  DP>  i. 
112ft.;  also  Hennecke,  NT  ApoJcr.  3*ff.,  Handb. 
viiff.;  and  Zahn,  Gewh.  d.  NT  Kan.  i.  127  ft'.). 

ii.  Origin.  — For  a  generation  after  the  dfath  of 
Jesus,  His  teaching  and  the  facts  about  His  life 
were  preserved  by  oral  tradition  in  the  circle  of 
believers.  With 'the  rise  of  a  second  generation, 
however,  the  need  was  felt  for  reducing  the  oral 
reminiscences  to  -written  form.  The  reason  for 
this  was  twofold.  For  one  thing,  the  number  of 
those  who  could  give  personal  testimony  of  what 
Jesus  did  and  said  was  rapidly  becoming  smaller  ; 
and  for  another,  the  Christian  faith  was  spreading 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  its  original  home  in  Pales- 
tine. Both  these  facts  made  it  imperative  that,  i* 
trustworthy  accounts  of  the  teaching  and  life  ot 


Jesu*  were  to  be  preserved  for  the  guidance  of  the 
scattered  communities  of  Christians,  the  tradition 
should  be  committed  to  something  more  permanent 
and  less  liable  to  disturbing  influences  than  oral 
reminiscence.  The  impulse  of  this  necessity  gave 
rise  to  our  written  Gospels,  and  to  many  other 
Evangelic  records  which  liave  disappeared.  Of  the 
many  attempts  to  write  the  story  of  Jesus,  to 
which  St.  Luke  in  his  prologue  refers,  none  (with 
the  exception  of  Mt.  and  Mk.)  can  be  said  with  any 
certainty  to  have  survived  ;*  although  it  is  possible 
that  the  Gospel  Fragment  of  Fay  um  may  be  the 
wreckage  of  one  of  them.  In  any  case,  some  of  the 
earlier  non-canonical  Gospels,  which  are  extant  in 
more  or  less  fragmentary  condition,  are  probably 
the  products  of  the  general  desire,  that  was  every- 
where felt,  to  have  a  more  certain  knowledge  of 
Jesus  and  His  teaching  than  was  possible  from 
the  oral  instruction  of  wandering  evangelists.  The 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  which  is  but  little 
later  than  the  Synoptics,  belongs  almost  certainly 
to  this  class  ;  and  the  same  may  be  true  also  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians. 

The  majority  of  extra-canonical  Gospels  are  due, 
however,  to  other  causes.     Written  at  a  time  when 
the   present   Four  Gospels  were  gaining,  or  had 
already  gained,  a  place  of  exceptional  authority, t 
they  came  into  existence  in  answer  to  two  desires, 
urgently  felt  in  certain  circles  of  Christians.     (1) 
The  lirst  was  the  desire,  popularly  entertained,  for 
fuller  information  about  the   life  of   Christ  than 
that  given  by  the  four  Gospels.     This  intelligible 
and  not  unnatural  curiosity  was  directed  chiefly  to 
the    facts   antecedent  to   Christ's   advent,   and    to 
those  periods  of  His  life  which  the  older  Gospels 
left  in  shadow— His  parentage,  His  birth  and  child- 
hood, and  the  period  after  the  Resurrection.     It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  writers  who  endeavoured  to 
satisfy  this  desire  for  fuller  knowledge  made  no 
attempt  to  fill  up  the  silent  years  between  Christ's 
childhood  and  His  entrance  on  His  public  ministry 
the  reason  in  part  probably  being  that  '  it  seemed 
too  daring  for  them  to  illumine  a  darkness,  for 
which  there  was  not  the  slightest  historical  sugges- 
tion in  the  New  Testament'  (Hofmann,  PRE*  i. 
655).     With  greater  probability,  however,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  reason  was,  not  so  much  any  self- 
restrUint  through  loyalty  to  the  data  of  history,  as 
the  absence  of   any  clear  dogmatic   motive  ;    and 
dogmatic  motives,   as  will    appear,   were    almost 
invariably  associated  with   the  desire  to  satisfy 
curiosity.     It  may    be   safely  assumed   that    had 
any  doctrinal  interest  called  for  the  history  of  the 
silent  years,  no  scruples  about  historical  truthful- 
ness would  have  prevented  writers  from  enlivening 
them  with  the  products  of  their  fancy.      In   the 
main  it  is  certain  that  the  details  furnished   by 
the  apocryphal  writings  regarding  matters  about 
which  the  canonical  Gospels  are  silent,  have  little 
or  no  historical  basis.     They  are  in  reality  Chris- 
tian hngqadoth,  popular  stories  similar  to  those  in 
Jewish  literature  which  were  framed  for  purposes 
of  pious  entertainment  and  instruction.     The  Gns- 
wls  of  the  Infancy  and   Childhood,   for  example, 
are  full  of  legendary  matter  drawn    from  various 
sources,  or  freely  invented   by   the   fancy  of  the 
writers.     Where  the  details  are  not  entirely  imag- 
inative, they  have  their  origin  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  utterances  of  Christ  into  deeds,  or  in  the 
literal  interpretation  of  OT  prophecies  and  Jewish 
expectations  about  the  Messiah,  or  in  the  ascrip- 
tion to  Jesus  of  miracles  similar  to  those  recorded 
in  the  OT  (Hofmann,  PRE*  i.  655). 

*  The  probability  is  that  most  of  them  disappeared  early,  heing 
unable  &  maintain  their  position  alongside  of  the  Gospels  which 

^T^auttrSiTe- position  of  the  canonical  Gk ..pel- j.  which 
J,  heKinning  to  he  denized  before  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
century,  was  assured  by  the  end  of  the  century- 
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As  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  Christian  haggadist 
worked,  it  may  suffice  to  mention  his  treatment  of  OT  texts. 
Pa  US'  reads :  '  Praise  the  Lord  from  the  earth,  ye  dragons  ; 
accordingly,  in  pseudo-Matthew  dragons  are  represented  as 
coming  out  of  a  cave  and  worshipping  the  child  Christ.  The 
picture  of  Paradise  regained  in  Is  ll«ff'  suggested  the  legend  that 
all  kinds  of  wild  beasts  accompanied  the  Holy  Family  on  the 
way  to  Egypt  (Cowper,  Apocr.  Goap.  lix  f.)- 

But  although  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  abound  in 
legendary  accretions  of  this  kind,  the  mistake 
should  not  be  made  of  assuming  that  there  is  no 
authentic  material  in  the  additions  to  the  narra- 
tives in  the  four  Gospels.  Oral  tradition  main- 
tained itself  for  a  time  after  our  present  Gospels 
were  reduced  to  writing,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  genuine  sayings  of  Christ  and  authentic  details 
about  His  life  have  been  preserved  in  uncanonical 
books.     On  this  point  see  further  in  §  iii. 

(2)  A  much  more  powerful  motive  than  the 
desire  to  satisfy  curiosity,  leading  to  the  produc- 
tion of  Gospel  writings,  was  the  dogmatic  interest, 
the  desire  to  find  support  for  beliefs  which  were 
held  in  various  sections  of  the  Church.  This  was 
especially  marked  in  Gnostic  circles,  where  numer- 
ous Evangelic  writings  (running  into  thousands, 
Epiphanius  says  [Hcer.  26])  were  produced,  claiming 
the  authority  of  a  secret  tradition  for  their  peculiar 
doctrines. 

Even  in  the  earlier  Apocrypha]  Gospels,  which  are  of  the 
Synoptic  type,  it  is  clear  that  theological  prepossessions  played 
a  considerable  part,  as  indeed  they  did  to  some  extent  in  the 
canonical  Gospels.  Thus,  in  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews 
the  conception  of  Christ  has  an  Ebionitic  tinge,  and  in  the  Gospel 
of  Peter  there  are  expressions  which  betray  Docetic  sympathies 
on  the  part  of  the  writer.  The  dogmatic  motive  is  prominent  as 
well  in  those  writings  which  fill  up  with  fictitious  details  the 
empty  spaces  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  and  thus  have  generally 
been  regarded  as  due  to  the  desire  to  gratify  the  irrepressible 
longing  for  fuller  knowledge.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  latter  motive, 
although  it  was  certainly  operative,  would  have  led  to  the  in- 
vention of  such  a  mass  of  fictitious  matter,  had  it  not  been 
powerfully  stimulated  by  dogmatic  considerations.  In  the  Prot- 
eoangelium  of  James  the  legendary  history  of  Mary's  antece- 
dents and  of  the  circumstances  of  Christ's  birth  was  due  not 
merely  to  any  horror  eacui,  but  to  the  imperative  dogmatic 
necessity,  as  the  writer  conceived  it,  of  safeguarding  in  this  way 
alike  the  true  Divinity  and  the  true  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Similarly,  the  Childhood.  Gospel  of  Thomas,  with  its  repulsive 
stories  of  the  child  Christ's  miraculous  power  and  knowledge, 
would  never  have  found  acceptance  in  Christian  circles  had  it 
not  been  for  the  witness  which  the  miracles  were  supposed  to 
bear  to  Christ's  supernatural  origin. 

iii.  Relation  to  Canonical  Gospels. —The 
fragmentary  condition  and  the  uncertain  text  of 
many  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  render  a  confident 
judgment  as  to  their  relation  to  the  canonical 
Gospels  exceedingly  difficult.  Where  the  question 
of  affinity  is  raised,  the  problem  to  be  solved  is 
whether  the  uncanonical  Gospels  are  dependent  on 
the  canonical,  or  draw  from  a  common  oral  source. 
The  latter  possibility  is  one  not  to  be  dismissed 
without  careful  consideration ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  evidence  points  in  almost  every  case  to  the  use 
of  some  or  all  of  the  four  Gospels  by  the  authors  of 
the  apocryphal  writings.  Only  in  the  case  of  one 
Gospel,  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  is 
there  a  strong  consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of 
independence  (see,  however,  vii.  A.  1 ).  Where  there 
is  an  appearance  of  independence,  this  is  frequently 
to  be  accounted  for  by  a  free  manipulation  and  em- 
bellishment of  old  material,  to  bring  it  into  line 
with  the  writer's  peculiar  point  of  view,  or  to  suit 

wi        character  of  »'s  surroundings. 

While  a  large  degree  of  dependence  on  the 
canonical  Gospels  must  in  general  be  maintained  in 
regard  to  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  this  must  not  be 
pressed  so  tar  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  their 
embodying  details  drawn  from  reliable  oral  sources. 
«rrln  V?-'  stea4Uy  ^  borne  in  mind  that  the 
scream  ot  living  oral  tradition  continued  to  flow  for 
several  generations,  though  in  ever  decreasing  vol- 
ume, alongside  of  the  written  Gospels;*   aecord- 

(tosSTn/iS.  J^.influeneS  °f  oraI  tuition  on  the  canonical 


ingly,  where  the  uncanonical  Gospels  deviate  from 
the  canonical  record,  either  by  slight  interpolations 
into  common  matter  or  by  additions  peculiarly 
their  own,  the  possibility  is  always  open  that  in 
these  additions  we  have  early  and  reliable  tradi- 
tions, either  unknown  to  the  four  Evangelists  or 
passed  over  by  them  as  unsuitable  for  their  pur- 
pose. 

Two  important  considerations  must,  however 
be  kept  in  mind  in  estimating  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  all  such  additions.  In  the  first  place,  the 
authoritative  position  which  the  canonical  Gospels 
early  reached  as  authentic  sources  of  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus  entitles  them  to  be  used  as 
a  touchstone  of  the  probable  authenticity  of  the 
additional  matter  contained  in  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels.  No  saying  of  Christ  or  detail  about  His 
life  has  any  title  to  be  regarded  as  genuine  if  it  does 
not  lit  into  the  conception  which  the  four  Evangelists 
have  given  us  of  the  teaching  and  personality  of 
Jesus.  Secondly,  when  we  keep  in  view  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  fictitious  writings  were  common 
in  which  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ  were  freely 
handled  in  the  interest  of  heretical  sects,  it  is  clear 
that  extreme  caution  must  be  observed  in  receiving 
as  authentic  any  addition  to  the  canonical  record. 
If  it  would  be  less  than  just  to  say  that  "all  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels  stand  in  the  position  of  suspect 
witnesses,  with  a  presumption  of  unreliability 
against  them  in  respect  of  their  peculiar  matter,  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that  their  exclusion  from  the 
Canon,  as  well  as  the  notoriously  tainted  origin  of 
some  of  them,  render  it  imperative  that  their 
claim  to  embody  a  genuine  tradition  must  be  care- 
fully sifted,  and  allowed  only  after  the  clearest 
proof. 

iv.  Value.— The  question  of  greatest  moment 
which  arises  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels  naturally  has  reference  to  their 
worth  as  additional  sources  for  the  life  and  teach- 
ing of  Jesus.  From  what  has  been  already  said 
about  their  origin  and  their  relation  to  the  canoni- 
cal Gospels,  their  value  in  this  respect  will  appear 
to  be  extremely  slight.  A  comparison  of  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels  with  those  in  the  Canon  makes 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  latter  incontestable1  clear, 
and  shows  that  as  sources  of  Christ's  fife  the 
former,  for  all  practical  purposes,  may  be  neglected. 
The  simple  beauty  and  verisimilitude  of  the  picture 
of  Jesus  in  the  four  Gospels  stand  out  in  strong 
relief  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  artificial 
and  legendary  stories  which  characterize  most  of 
the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  The  proverbial  simplicity 
of  truth  receives  a  striking  commentary  when  (for 
example)  the  miracles  of  the  Canonical  Gospels  are 
compared  with  those  of  the  Apocryphal  writings. 
The  former,  for  the  most  part,  are  instinct  with 
ethical  purpose  and  significance,  and  are  felt  to  be 
the  natural  and  unforced  expression  of  the  sublime 
personality  of  Jesus  ;  the  latter  are  largely  theatri- 
cal exhibitions  without  ethical  content.  In  them 
'  we  find  no  worthy  conception  of  the  laws  of 
providential  interference ;  they  are  wrought  to 
supply  personal  wants,  or  to  gratify  private  feel- 
ings, and  often  are  positively  immoral  (Westcott). 
In  a  few  of  the  Gospels  which  show  signs  of  inde- 
pendence, there  may  be  here  and  there  a  trace  of 
Srimitive  and  trustworthy  tradition  ;  but  all  such 
etails,  which  have  a  reasonable  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered authentic,  do  not  sensibly  increase  the  sum 
of  our  knowledge  about  Christ.  The  conclusion, 
based  on  the  comparison  of  the  Apocryphal  with 
the  Canonical  Gospels,  is  amply  warranted,  that  in 
rejecting  the  former  and  choosing  the  latter  as 
authoritative  Scriptures  the  Church  showed  a  true 
feeling  for  what  was  original  and  authentic. 

Though  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  afford  us  little 
additional  knowledge  about  Christ,  they  are  in- 
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valuable  as  enabling  us  to  realize  more  clearly  the 
conditions  under  which  the  four  Gospels  were 
received  in  the  Church,  until  they  were  finally 
established  as  authoritative  in  the  Gospel  Canon. 
The  existence  of  so  many  Evangelic  writings  shows 
that  for  some  time  after  the  Canonical  Gospels 
appeared,  they  had  no  position  of  commanding 
influence.  The  high  place  which  oral  tradition— 
'the  living  and  abiding  voice '—still  retained  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Church  (cf.  Kuscb.  HE  iii. 
39.  4)  militated  against  the  acceptance  of  any 
written  Gospel  as  authoritative  beyond  the  com- 
munities in  which  it  was  current.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  2nd  cent,  we  have,  accordingly,  to  think 
of  the  four  Gospels  as  having  merely  a  local  and  cir- 
cumscribed authority,  while  in  diileient  sections  of 
the  Church  the  production  of  Evangelic  literature 
still  proceeded,  in  which  the  tradition  was  handled 
more  or  less  freely  to  suit  the  dominant  conceptions 
and  needs.  But  by  the  middle  of  the  century  there 
were  indications  that  the  four  Gospels,  already 
widely  known  through  the  constant  intercourse  that 
united  Christian  communities  together,  were  being 
elevated  above  their  competitors  to  a  place  of  excep- 
tional authority.  This  was  due,  not  to  mere  good 
fortune  or  to  any  arbitrary  dealing  on  the  part  of 
the  Church,  but  to  the  superior  claim-,  of  the  writ- 
ings themselves,  which  were  recognized  when  the 
necessity  arose  of  counteracting,  by  trustworthy 
and  authentic  records,  t lit-  vapid  growth  of  a 
pseudo-tradition  in  Gnostic  circles.  This  rise  of 
our  four  Gospels  to  a  commanding  and  unchallenge- 
able position  bears  witness  not  only  to  their  inherent 
value, — which  the  Church,  with  a  tine  spiritual 
sensitiveness,  perceived, — but  to  the  conviction 
that,  as  opposed  to  fictitious  writings  which  ap- 
peared under  the  names  of  Apostles,  they  embodied 
the  testimony  of  Apostolic  writers.  By  the  time 
of  Irenreus  (c.  180)  the  Gospel  canon  may  be  re- 
garded as  definitely  fixed ;  and  although  Apocryphal 
Gospels  continued  to  circulate,  the  authoritative 
position  of  the  four  Gospels  was  finally  assured. 

Perhaps  the  chief  value  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels 
is  to  be  found  in  the  light  which  they  cast  on  the 
conditions  of  life  and  thought  in  early  Christian 
times.  They  are  of  service  in  the  difficult  work  of 
reconstructing  the  complex  environment  in  which 
Christianity  grew  up. 

When,  for  example,  one  reads  in  the  Childhood  Gospel  of 
Thomas  the  account  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  child 
Christ,  and  marks  the  spirit  of  diablerie  so  frequently  exhibited, 
one  is  conscious  ot  nothing  but  a  painful  feeling  of  wonder,  that 
fables  bo  bizarre  and  so  revolting  could  ever  have  been  tolerated 
in  a  community  of  Christians.  Of  any  ethical  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  of  any  recognition  of  the  beauty  and 
simplicity  of  Christ's  childhood,  as  He  grew  in  grace  and  wisdom, 
in  favour  with  God  and  man,  there  is  in  this  (iospel  hardly  the 
faintest  tra^e.  Though  worthless  as  an  account  of  Christ  s  child- 
hood, the  Go*pet  of  Tkomns  is  vet  a  mirror  in  which  we  see 
reflected  the  curious  condition  of  the  society  which  accepted  it. 
We  nee  here,  in  a  tvpical  instance,  how  strong  were  the  external 
influences  which  played  on  the  development  of  Christianity  in 
early  times.  In  the  process  of  permeating  the  heathen  world  with 
its  great  thought  of  Redemption  and  its  lofty  ethical  sentiment, 
Christianity.  as  was  inevitable,  was  itself  coloured,  and  in  cer- 
tain circles  distorted,  bv  the  foreign  elements  of  its  environment. 
Oriental  mythology  and  Creek  philosophy  had  met,  and  given 
rise  to  synergistic  systems  which  exerted  a  deep  influence  on 
men's  conceptions  of  the  Christian  faith  and  life.  Traces  of  this 
are  clearly  discernible  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  most  plainly 
in  the  Gnostic  Gospels  Buddhistic  influences  are  possibly 
responsible  for  the  childhood  stories  in  the  Gospel  of  Thnman. 

The  confusion  and  vagueness  of  the  Christo- 
logical  views  in  the  different  Apocryphal  Gospel* 
also  bear  witness  to  the  great  variety  of  influences 
which  were  at  work  in  the  early  Church,  and  en- 
able us  to  realize  with  what  trouble  the  conception 
of  the  Divine  manhood  of  Jesus  was  eventually 
established.  The  indecision  and  one-sidedness 
which  are  revealed  in  doctrinal  matters  are  also 
traceable  in  the  interpretation  of  the  ethical  content 
of  Christ's  teaching  and  life.  Ascetic  and  Encratite 
views  are  found  in  several  Gospels,  and  no  doubt 
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were  characteristic  of  all  the  Gnostic  Gospels  A 
close  sympathy  with  the  true  ethical  spirit  of 
Christianity  is,  however,  noticeable  in  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrew.*,  in  which  stress  is  laid  on 
acts  of  mercy  and  brotherly  kindness  ;  and  in  the 
'  Traditions  of  Matthias '  mentioned  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  possibly  identical  with  the  Gnostic 
Gospel  ot  Matthias,  the  doctrine  of  Christian  re- 
sponsibility for  others'  welfare,  in  its  most  stringent 
form,  is  very  forcibly  put :  '  If  the  neighbour  of  an 
elect  person  sins,  the  elect  has  sinned  ;  for  if  lie 
had  lived  according  to  the  counsels  of  the  Word, 
his  neighbour  would  have  so  esteemed  his  manner 
of  life  that  he  would  have  kept  free  from  sin.' 

The  apvlugetir  interest  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  'Jnd  cent,  writers  {witness  the  Aputugu-x  of  Aris- 
tides,  Justin,  Tertullian,  etc.)  is  reflected  in  several 
of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels. 

Traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  Gosj&l  oa-nnliiui  to  the.  Hebrews, 
in  which  the  servant  of  the  high  priest  is  ;i  witness  to  the  Insur- 
rection. A  later  stage  of  tho  apologetic  iuo\  omciit  maj  he 
observed  in  the  Gospel  of  l'.t<-r,  where  Pilate  is  praclicalh 
exonerated  from  blame  for  Christ's  condemnation,  and  is  made 
to  bear  witness  to  Christ's  Divinity.  In  the  Acta  of  1'itah- 
(Gozjh-1  of  Mcodcmus)  the  movement  has  reached  its  climax  in 
the  reverence  which  the  Romans  pay  to  Jesus  at  His  trial,  in 
the  miraculous  homage  of  the  Roman  standards,  and  in  the 
irrefutable  evidence  given  of  Christ's  resurrection,  to  the  con- 
viction of  His  e         ■ 


A  subsidiary  element  in  estimating  the  value  of 
the  Apocryphal  Gospels  is  their  antiquarian  in- 
terest. A  passage  in  the  Prutevangclium  of  James 
(eh.  18)  affords  an  interesting  parallel  to  the  scene 
in  the  fairy  tale,  '  The  Sleeping  Beauty,'  when  by 
a  magic  spell  the  whole  of  nature  suddenly  stands 
still,  and  all  living  beings  are  immovably  rooted 
where  they  are.  The  Childhood  Gospel  of  Thomas, 
useless  as  it  is  as  ;i  source  of  information  about 
Christ's  youth,  gives  a  remarkably  vivid  and  con- 
vincing picture  of  Jewish  village  life.  Caution 
must  be  observed  in  trusting  the  details  of  Jewish 
life  in  the  Protevangelium  ;  many  of  them  are 
entirely  unhistorical. 

v.  Doctrinal  characteristics.  —  As  stated 
above  in  §  ii.,  one  of  the  main  impulses  which  led 
to  the  production  of  Apocryphal  Gospels  was  the 
desire  to  establish  peculiar  tenets  held  in  certain 
Christian  circles.  Gospels  of  this  type,  although 
professedly  narratives  of  our  Lord's  lite  and  teach- 
ing, were  in  reality  Tcndenzsehriften,  doctrinal 
treatises  conceived  and  written  in  the  interests 
of  a  definite  system  of  thought.  Such  were  the 
numerous  Gnostic  Gospels,  of  which  the  smallest 
fragments  remain.  But  even  those  Gospels  in  the 
production  of  which  there  was  no  deliberate  dog- 
matic purpose,  are  doctrinally  significant.  It  is 
true  of  them,  equally  with  the  canonical  Gospels, 
that  they  were  written  in  the  interests  of  faith, 
<?K  wto-rews  eis  wicTtv;  the  writers  were  not  mere 
chroniclers  of  pa-st  events,  giving  information  about 
One  in  whose  life  and  personality  they  had  no  vital 
concern  ;  they  were  believers,  for  whom  Christ ;  was 
Lord  The  religious  value  which  Jesus  had  tor 
them,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  conceived  of 
His  person,  were  reflected  in  their  narrative  ot  His 
life  However  small  the  value  of  the  writings  may 
lie  as  authentic  sources  of  information  regarding 
Jesus,  they  are  interesting  as  allowing  by  a  side 
licht  what  men  thought  about  Him.  How  far  the 
early  Church  as  a  whole  was  from  any  clear  and 
uniform  conception  of  Christ,  is  apparent  from  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels.  In  them  we  have  not  only 
the  reflexion  of  views  representing  the  main  stream 
of  Christian  thought,  but  also  the  foreshadowings 
of  doctrines  which  later,  in  their  developed  form, 
were  rejected  as  heretical. 

The  majority  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  betray  a  heretical 

tendency  which  varies  broadly  according  as  the  Divine  or  the 

.  human  nature  of  Christ  is  denied.     On  the  one  hand,  there  is 

I  the  Ebionitic  conception  of  Jesus,  with  its  rejection  of  His 
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heavenly  origin  ;  on  the  other,  the  Docetic,  with  its  obscuration 
or  denial  of  His  true  humanity.  Both  these  opposing  views  find 
expression  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  The  former  ia  found  in 
the  Gospel  according  to  tlie  Hebrews  and  in  the  Gospel  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles ;  the  latter,  somewhat  veiled,  in  the  Gospel  of 
Peter,  but  fully  developed  in  the  Gnostic  Gospels,  in  which  the 
Saviour — the  heavenly  Christ — freed  from  the  association  with 
the  phantasmal  earthly  Christ,  and  made  the  possessor  of  His 
full  powers  through  the  death  and  resurrection,  declares  the 
true  wisdom  to  His  disciples. 

The  Childhood  Gospels  stand  in  the  main  current  of  ecclesias- 
tical doctrine  in  their  view  of  the  person  of  Christ.  The  Gospel 
of  Thomas  shows  that  the  circles  in  which  it  found  acceptance 
held  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  human  and  Divine  natures. 
There  are  traces  that  point  to  a  GnosL'r-  o'i^in,  and  to  a  concep- 
tion of  Christ  in  which  His  true  humanity  was  obscured  ;  but 
in  the  later  form  in  which  it  was  current  in  the  Church,  the 
humanity  and  Divinity  of  our  Lord  are  alike  emphasized.  The 
child  Jesus  is  a  boy  among  boys,  taking  His  part  in  the  usual 
fames  and  occupations  of  childhood ;  and  yet  the  belief  in  His 
supernatural  dignity  is  evidenced  by  the  extraordinary  miracles 
attributed  to  Him,  and  by  His  astonishing  knowledge,  which 
drew  the  confession  from  His  teacher :  '  This  child  is  not  earth- 
born  ;  assuredly  he  was  born  before  the  creation  of  the  world ' 
(ch.  7).  The  Proterantjelium  of  James,  too,  it  is  clear,  was 
written  in  the  interests  of  orthodoxy,  which  were  imperilled, 
alike  by  the  belief  current  in  Jewish -Christian  circles  that  Joseph 
was  the  father  of  Jesua,  and  by  the  Gnostic  doctrine  that,  in 
being  born  of  Mary,  Jesus  did  not  partake  of  her  human  nature, 
but  passed  through  her  like  water  through  a  pipe  (Epiphan. 
Hcer.  31.  7).  In  opposition  to  this  double  attack  on  the  gener- 
ally accepted  doctrine,  the  writer  of  the  Protevangeliwn,  while 
not  leaving  it  in  doubt  that  Jesus  was  horn  as  a  human  child 
(the  infant  took  the  breast  from  His  mother),  sought  to  make 
His  Divinity  secure  by  depicting  Mary  as  holy  from  her  birth, 
as  fed  only  on  angels'  food,  as  conceiving  by  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  as  bringing  forth  her  child  in  virginity,  and  as  remaining 
a  virgin  to  the  end.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  although  the  primary 
object  of  the  Protevangelium  was  to  safeguard  the  orthodox 
conception  of  Christ's  person  against  hostile  attacks,  the  method 
adopted  had  the  result  of  elevating  Mary  above  the  ordinary 
levels  of  humanity,  and  of  initiatinga  movement  which,  deriving 
strength  from  other  sources,  terminated  in  the  worship  of  Mary, 
the  All-Holy  mother  of  God. 

vi.  Influence.— Although  after  the  2nd  cent, 
no  Gospels  were  reckoned  as  authoritative  except 
those  now  in  the  Canon,  the  Apocryphal  Gospels 
continued  to  he  read  for  purposes  of  edification, 
both  in  public  and  in  private.  Those  which  were 
distinctly  heretical  gradually  disappeared  as  the 
power  of  the  Church  grew,  while  those  which  were 
of  a  type  similar  to  the  canonical  Gospels  were  un- 
able for  any  lengthened  period  to  maintain  their 
position  alongside  their  authoritative  rivals.  Still 
we  find  that  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews 
was  read  in  some  quarters  in  Jerome's  day  (end  of 
4th  cent.),  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  that  Father 
himself;  wlule  the  vitality  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  it 
K  J?  a  m  the  Srave  of  a  monK  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages  (8th-12th  cent.).  The  popularity  of 
the  Childhood  Gospels  was  remarkable,  especially 
in  the  Churches  of  the  East.  There  the  Protevan- 
gelium  was  so  highly  prized  as  »  book  of  devotion 
that  it  was  used  for  reading  in  public  worship  and 
furnished  material  for  the  homilies  of  preachers 
Iranslations  of  it  circulated  in  Syriac,  Coptic,  and 
Arabic,  and,  along  with  other  childhood  legends 
its  stories  often  greatly  embellished  and  exa— er- 
ated  found  a  place  in  a  comprehensive  Gospel  of 
the  Infancy  and  Childhood,  eke  so-called  Trabic 
Gospel,' which  had  a.  wirfo  <>w,    ■     -  "- 


trm'ri',  w!"ch.hai  a  ™lde  circulation  not  only  in 
ch-cles  P  G*  m  *?e  Ea?'  but  in  MohammeSan 
m  rh*  1  ?assa-:es  frcom  the  Protevangclium  stand 
at  ml  Wi^TiS'-*1?  °rthodox  Ct««*.  for  «e 
rem  r  J^  *  h?d  ^  honour  of  MarX  and  of  her 
reputed  parents,  Joachim  and  Anna. 

IVieJISe^,Church  th*  Apocryphal  Gospels 


I^e  ™Sa«Ud  with  mo«  suspicion.  *  towardlVhe' 

-  — oy  J 

?"  iaracte,rizinS  wtain  stories  ^  ex  delvra- 


- -o — -~"   "inn  mure  suspicion 
close  of  the  4th  cent,  their  authority  was  repudiated 


«w  irom  the  Protemngelium  In  their  works  in 


praise  of  Mary.  The  combined  influence  of  Jerome 
and  Augustine,  however,  determined  the  eeclesias 
tical  attitude  to  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  and  the 
ban  of  the  Church  fell  upon  them  under  Damasn* 
(382),  Innocent  I.  (405),  and  Gelasius  (496,  utZ 
long  run  this  condemnation  by  ecclesiastical  author 
ity  proved  unavailing  to  check  the  popular  aDne- 
tite  for  the  apocryphal  legends ;  and  by  various 
devices  the  writings,  which  had  incurred  the  cen- 
sure of  the  Church,  were  brought  back  again  into 
public  circulation. 

Harnack  truly Remarks  that  'the  history  of  apocryphal  liters- 
ture  is  a  proof  that  the  prohibition  of  books  is  powerless  uabut 
a  pressing  need.  In  afl  sections  and  in  all  language  of  the 
Church  this  literature  is  perhaps  the  most  strongly  ^presented 
alongside  of  the  canonical  writings,  in  a  form;  as  one  would 
expect,  that  is  always  changing  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  aire 
It  was  nMy  apocryphal,  that  is  to  say,  it  had  what  maybe" 
termed  a  subterranean  existence ;  but,  suppressed  and  nenw 
cuted  though  it  was  it  always  forced  its  way  back  to  the  surface 
and  at  ast  the  public  tradition  of  the  Church  was  defenceless 
against  it    (Gesch.  d.  altchr.  Litt.  i.  Ix.  note  5). 

Within  a  century  after  the  Decretum  Gelasii 
Gregory  of  Tours  in  his  book  de  Gloria  Martyrum 
(i.  ch.  4,  had  no  scruples  in  using  the  extravagant 
legends  contained  in  the  '  Transitus  Marise ';  indeed, 
so  little  store  was  apparently  set  by  ecclesiastical 
condemnation,  that  about  435,  thirty  years  after 
the  decree  of  Innocent  I.,  a  mosaic  of  the  Annunci- 
ation  in   S.   Maria   Maggiore  in  Rome,  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Sixtus  in.,  embodied  apocry- 
phal  details.     Apocryphal  writings  are  used  by 
P^eudo-Chrysostom  (c.  000) ;  and  in  the  epic  poem 
of  the  nun  Hroswitha  (t  968),  entitled  Historia 
nntivitat'is  laudabilisgue  conversations  intactee  Dei 
genitricis,  the  material  is  in  part  drawn  from  the 
later  Gospels  of  the  Childhood.     From  the  12th 
cent,  onwards,  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  afforded  an 
inexhaustible  mine  for  poets  and  minstrels  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England  ;  and  numerous  miracle- 
plays  represented  incidents  drawn  from  the  same 
source.      A    powerful    impulse  was  given  to  the 
spread  of  these  legends  by  the  Dominican  Vincent 
de  Beauvais,  who  in  his  work  entitled  Speculum 
Majus,   published  about  the  middle  of  the  13th 
cent. ,  and  translated  in  the  following  century  into 
many    languages,    transcribed    large    portions   of 
pseudo-Matthew  and  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemtts,  etc. 
The  latter  half  of  the   13th  cent,   also  saw  the 
appearance  of  a  collection  of  legendary  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  the  Speculum  Sanctorum,  better  known  as 
the  Golden  Legend,  written  by  another  member  of 
the  Dominican  order,  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  Arch- 
bishop of  Genoa.     This  work,  in  which  many  of 
the  apocryphal  legends  find  a  place,  had  an  immense 
influence,  there  being  manuscript  translations  ex- 
tant   in   English,   German,    French,    Italian,  and 
Spanish.     With  the  invention  of  the  printing-press 
this  influence  was  largely  extended,  the  Lcgenda 
Aurea  and  Vincent's  Speculum  being  among  the 
earliest  books  to  be  set  up  in  type.     From  that 
time  onwards,  the  stories  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels 
have  had  an  influence  on  popular  Christianity  in 
Catholic  countries  far  exceeding  that  of  the  Biblical 
narrative. 

Roman  Catholic  writers  have  denied  their  claim  to  be  in  any 
sense  authoritative  sources  of  Evangelic  history,  and  have 
uttered  warnings  against  their  incautious  use ;  an  unfavourable 
judgment  was  passed  upon  them  by  the  Papal  Congregation  of 
Rites  as  recently  as  1884,  in  connexion  with  the  proposal  to 
celebrate  in  the  following  year  the  nineteen  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Mary ;  but,  all  this  notwithstanding,  these 
apocryphal  stories,  likened  by  Harnack  to  twining  plants  which, 
when  cut  down,  spring  up  again  from  beneath  ana  choke  much 
that  is  healthy,  have  securely  rooted  themselves  in  the  popular 
imagination,  and  have  been  the  fruitful  source  of  many  super- 
stitious beliefs.  Even  Tappehom,  a  Roman  Catholic  writer' 
who,  in  his  scholarly  treatise  on  The  Apocryphal  Gospels  of  the 
Childhood,  etc.,  speaks  with  deep  regret  of  the  tendency  to 
accept  these  writings  as  trustworthy  historical  sources,  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  retain  as  much  of  thtir  contents  as  has 
been  taken  up  into  ecclesiastical  tradition.  He  accepts,  for 
instance,  as  reliable,  the  names  of  Mary's  parents,  the  circum- 
stances relating  to  her  birth,  her  dedication  to  the  Temple 
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service,  the  marvellous  story  of  her  death,  resurrection,  and 
ascension,  and  declares  that  use  of  the  si:  apocryphal  data  may 
be  made  with  an  easy  conscience  for  the  purpose  of  religious 
edification  (op.  cit.  8S>.  " 

The  narratives  of  the  Apoeryphal  Gospels  have 
had  an  extraordinary  influence  on  Christian  art. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  attraction 
which  the  legends  had  for  poets  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  especially  since  the  date  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Legenda  Aurea.  (Fur  details  of  the 
earlier  poetry  see  von  Lehner,  Die  Murtowcrchruntj, 
236  ft'.).  Sculpture  and  painting  also  owed  many 
of  their  subjects  to  apocryphal  sources,  or  were 
influenced  in  their  treatment  by  apocryphal  details. 
The  history  of  Mary's  reputed'  parents,  her  service 
in  the  Temple,  her  betrothal  to  Joseph,  the  Annun- 
ciation, the  Birth  of  Jesus  in  ;i  cave,  the  Flight 
into  Egypt,  the  Assumption  of  Mary— these  and 
other  incidents  described  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels 
were  favourite  themes  of  painters  and  sculptors, 
especially  during  the  Renaissance. 

A  marble  tablet  of  the  4th  or  ;'>th  cent,  in  the  mpt  of  St. 
Maxim  in  in  Provence,  represents  Mary  in  the  attitude  of  pruur, 
with  the  inscription  in  barbarous  Latin,  M.UilA  \  Htuo  MIN- 
ISTER DETEMPUIO  GKUUS  ALL—  The  Virgin  Jiurv,  servant 
of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem'  (von  Lehner,  op.  cit.  ifa).  The 
events  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  arranged  in  a  series,  were  de- 
picted by  different  painters  of  the  Renaissance,  one  of  the  best 
known  series  being  that  by  Taddeo  Gaddi  in  the  Baroncelli 
Chapel  at  Florence  (Mrs.  Jameson,  Legends  of  the  Madonna, 
Introd.  Hi).  Mary's  presentation  at  the  Temple,  and  her 
marvellous  ascent  of  the  Temple  steps  (narrated  in  pseudo- 
Matthew,  ch.  4  and  the  Saticity,  ch.  o),  supply  a  subject  for 
one  of  Titian's  masterpieces  (in  the  Academy,  Venice),  while  her 
marriage  to  Joseph  is  represented  in  many  fine  pictures,  notably 
in  Raphael's  beautiful  early  work  (in  the  Pinacoteca,  Milan). 
The  Annunciation  is  a  favourite  theme  in  Christian  art;  in 
accordance  with  the  narrative  in  the  Proteeangelium,  Mary  is 
represented  either  at  the  well  with  a  pitcher  of  water  or  spinning 
wool  for  the  veil  of  the  temple  (as  in  the  mosaic,  already  referred 
to,  in  S.  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome).  Pictures  of  the  Nativity 
betray  the  influence  of  the  apocryphal  stories;  they  show  the 
mother  and  child  and  Joseph  in  a  cave,  where,  according  to 
the  Protevangeliutn,  Jesus  was  born  ;  a  dazzling  light  radiates 
from  the  face  of  the  child ;  an  ox  and  an  ass  (first  mentioned  in 
pseudo-Matthew)  bow  in  adoration  before  Him— a  frequent  re- 
presentation in  early  reliefs  (von  Lehner,  op.  cit.  314ff.>—  or  in 
later  pictures  are  introduced  as  mere  picturesque  details.  An 
incident  in  the  Flight  to  Egypt,  the  bending  down  of  a  palm- 
tree  to  jield  its  fruit  to  Marv,  affords  a  subject  for  many 
beautiful  works  (e.g.  by  Pinturicchio,  William  Blake).  '1  he 
Assumption  of  Mary  was  frequently  represented  in  paintings 
from  the  Iflth  cent,  onward  (e.g.  Titian's  in  the  Academy,  Venice  ; 
P-otticelli's  in  the  National  Gallery),  while  the  consummation  of 
her  life  is  depicted  in  her  coronation  as  Queen  of  Heaven  (among 
others  by  Raphael,  Fra  Angelico,  and  Taddeo  Gaddi).  The 
second  part  of  the  Gospel  of  Sicodemus — The  Descent  into  Hell 
—gives  a  subject  to  Fra  Angelico  (San  Marco,  Venice)  and  to 
Diirer  (in  his  series  of  woodcuts  composing  'The  Little  Passion'). 

The  narratives  in  the  Koran  about  Jesus,  who  is  regarded  as 
a  forerunner  of  Mohammed,  are  drawn  largely  from  apocryphal 
sources,  either  directly  from  the  so-called  Arabic  Gospel  of  the 
Infancy,  or  indirectly  from  the  popular  tales  which  had  an 
apocryphal  origin.  An  account  is  given,  for  instance,  of  Mary's 
nativity,— in  the  Koran  her  parents  are  named  Imran  and 
Hanna,— of  her  dedication  to  the  Temple,  of  the  miraculous 
choice  of  Joseph  to  be  her  protector,  etc.  Jesus  is  represented 
as  working  miracles  in  Hi«  childhood;  His  making  of  birds  out 
of  clay  (Gospel  of  Thomas)  is  mentioned.  The  Koran  represents 
strongly  Docetic  views  in  its  denial  that  Jeeits  died  upon  the 
Cross.  In  Sura  i.  is 6  the  Jews  are  reported  as  saying:  'We 
have  killed  the  Messiah,  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Mary,  the  Messenger 
of  God ' ;  to  which  the  answer  is  immediately  given  :  '  Vet  they 
did  not  kill  and  crucify  Him,  but  a  phantasm  appeared  to 
them.  ...  In  truth  thev  did  not  kill  Him,  hut  God  raised  Him 
to  Himself;  for  God  is  strong  and  wise.'  Other  legends  about 
Jesus,  not  mentioned  in  the  'Koran,  were  collected  by  Moslem 
commentators,  notably  bv  Kessajus.  See  art.  CnRiBT  in  Moham- 
medan* Literatvrk  in  Appendix  to  vol.  ii. 

vii.  Classification.  —  The  classification  here 
adopted  follows  that  given  by  Harnaek  (Gesck.  d. 
altchr.  Lift.  i.  4f.)  and  by  Tanker  (Hastings'  DB, 
Extra  Vol.  422  f.). 

A.  Gospels  of  the  Synoptic  type,  with  some  title  to  be  regarded 

as  embodying  an  early  tradition. 

1.  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews. 

2.  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians. 

3.  Gospel  of  Peter. 

4.  Fayfim  Cospel  Fragment. 

5.  Oxyrhyncus  Gospel  Fragment. 

B.  Heretical  and  Gnostic  Gospels,  written  to  establish  peculiar 

conceptions  of  the  person  and  life  of  Jesus. 
1.  Gospel  of  Marcion. 


2.  Gospel  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 
6.  Gospel  of  Thomas. 
4.  Gospel  of  Philip. 

1.  Protevangelium  of  James  with  the  recensions- 

(1)  Gospel  of  pseudo-Matthew. 
(*2)  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Marv 

2.  Childhood  Gospel  of  Thomas 

3.  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Childhood. 

4.  History  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter 
C.  The  Departure  of  Mary 

(b)  G°\f£l^™x  with  the  Passion  and  the  post-Resurrection 

1.  Gospel  of  Nieodemus. 

2.  Legend  of  Abgar. 

D.  Gospel   Harmonies,  in  which  several  Gospels  arc  worked 
together  into  one. 
Gospel  of  Tatian  (Diatesmron), 

A.  1.  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews The 

earliest  mention  of  this  Gospel  occurs  in  the  'Tjto- 
fj.vrni.aTa  of  Hcgesippus  about  the  year  180  (Euseb. 
HE  iv.  '21.  S).  The  name  '  according  to  the 
Hebrews'  i.s  not  original;  in  the  circles  in  which 
the  Gospel  was  current,  it  apparently  had  no  dis- 
tinctive name,  that  which  it  now  bears  having  been 
given  to  it  by  outsiders,  to  indicate  that  it  was  the 
Gospel  in  use  among  Hebrew  Christians,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  original  Church  in  Juda-a.  There 
is  some  probability  in  the  view,  which  is  strongly 
advocated  by  Harnaek  {Chron.  i.  637 f.),  that  the 
Gospel  was  in  use  in  the  Jewish-Christian  com- 
munity in  Alexandria,  and  that  the  title  was  given 
to  it  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Gospel  used  by  the 
native  Christian  community,  the  Gospel  affording 
to  the  Egyptians.  The  language  in  which  the 
Gospel  was  written  (as  we  learn  from  Jerome, 
contra  Pelng.  iii.  2)  was  West  Aramaic,  the  lan- 
guage of  Christ  and  His  Apostles, — a  circumstance 
which  betrays  its  influence  on  the  narrative  in  the 
fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  as  female 
('My  Mother  the  Holy  Spirit,'  the  Aramaic  ruha 
being  feminine).  The  Gospel  was  translated  into 
Latin  and  Greek  by  Jerome,  who  had  a  very  high 
opinion  of  it,  and  was  inclined  to  regard  it  as  the 
original  Matthew  ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  it  had  already  circulated  in  a  Greek  version  in 
different  parts  of  the  Church,  and  found  consider- 
able recognition.  It  was  wrongly  identified  by 
Jerome  with  the  Ebionitic  Gospel— Me  Gospel  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  also  attributed  to  Matthew — 
which  was  written  originally  in  Greek,  and  was  in 
use  among  the  Gnostic  Ebionites. 

As  the  fragments  which  have  been  preserved  to 
us  show,  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebreics  was 
of  the  Synoptic  type.  Whether  it  contained  a 
story  of  the  Nativity  is  uncertain,  but  (considering 
the  Jewish-Christian  standpoint  of  the  hook)  highly 
improbable.  Included,  however,  were  the  Baptism, 
the  Temptation,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Healing  of 
the  man  with  the  withered  hand,  the  pencope 
adulterm  (or  something  similar),  the  injunction  to 
forgive  unto  seventy  times  seven,  the  conversation 
with  the  Rich  Young  Ruler,  the  entrance  into  Jeru- 
salem, the  parable  of  the  Pounds,  the  Trial,  the 
denial  of  Peter,  appearances  after  the  Resurrection, 
and  sayings  of  Jesus  not  elsewhere  recorded.  As  a 
rule,  the  fragments  show  a  somewhat  closer  resem- 
blance to  Mt.  than  to  the  other  Synoptics,  but 
there  are  also  details  which  have  their  nearer 
parallels  in  Luke. 

The  divergences  from  the  Synoptics  are  in  several  cases  remark- 
able in  character,  and  point,  in  the  opinion  of  many  scholars,  to 
an  earlier  and  more  reliable  tradition.  In  the  narrative  of  the 
Baptism,  Jesus,  in  answer  to  the  proposal  of  His  mother  and 
brethren  that  they  should  go  and  be  baptized  by  John  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  s'avs  :  '  In  what  hare  I  tinned,  that  I  should  go 
and  be  baptized  by  him}  Unless  perhaps  this  which  I  have 
said  be.  ignorance,'~an  utterance  which  is  generally  interpreted 
as  meaning  that  Jesus,  though  conscious  of  no  sin,  was  humble 
enough  not  to  make  the  claim  of  sinlessness.  (This  passage. 
regarded  by  some  as  primitive  and  authentic,  is  better  under- 
stood as  the  product  of  reflexion  at  a  time  when  Christ's  baptism 
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was  felt  to  be  a  problem  requiring  solution.  In  the  earliest 
days  the  presence  of  the  problem  was  not  felt.  The  writer  of 
the  Gospel,  who  holds  to  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus,  solves  the 
difficulty  by  pointing  to  His  deep  humility). 

After  the  Baptism,  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  is  described  with 
greater  fulness  than  in  the  Synoptics ;  the  dove  is  awanting, 
but  the  voice  from  heaven  is  put  into  the  form  of  an  utterance 
by  the  Spirit :  '  /(  came  to  pass,  when  the  Lord  was  come  up  out 
of  the  ivater,  that  the  whole  fountain  of  the  Hole  Spirit  came 
down  and  rested  on  Him  and  said  unto  Him,  My  Son,  in  all 
th-  prophets  I  awaited  Thy  coming,  that  I  might  rest  on  Thee. 
For  Thou  art  my  rest ;  Thou  art  my  firstborn  Son,  who  reignest 
forever' 

A  passage,  which  probably  belongs  to  the  narrative  of  the 
Temptation,  reads:  'The.  Lord  said.  Just  now  My  mother,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  seized  Me  by  one  of  My  hairs  and  bore  Me  away  to 
the  high  mountain  Tabor,'— a.  fantastic  description  on  the  model 
Of  Ezk  8^  and  Bel  and  the  Dragon^. 

In  the  Lord's  Prayer  the  fourth  petition  runs :  '  Gi.ee  us  to-day 
our  bread  for  to-morrow.'  In  the  Aramaic  mahar('  to-morrow  ) 
we  may  have  the  word  used  by  Jesu3  Himself ;  in  which  case 
i™;™;,  translated  'daily'  in  Mt  6",  Lk  113,  would  be  an  ad- 
jectival form  derived  from  i,  i-ritZr*.  (the  following  day).  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  scholars  who  believe  that  the  converse 
is  the  case,  and  that  mahar  is  an  attempt  to  give  the  meaning 
of  (T«;«a;  (Meyer  in  Henn.  la,  Handb.  2Sf.).  The  former  alter- 
native is  the  niore  probable. 

The  narrative  of  the  healing  on  the  Sabbath  of  the  man  with 
a  withered  hand  represents  the  man  as  appealing  to  Jesus  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  a  mason  who  earned  his  bread  by  work- 
ing with  his  hands,— a  detail  which  may  well  be  authentic. 

In  the  longest  fragment  of  the  Gospel  we  have  a  version  of 
Christ's  interview  with  the  Rich  Young  Ruler,  which  shows 
notable  differences  from  the  Synoptic  account.  Where  the 
Synoptists  speak  of  the  rich  man's  sorrow  because  of  his 
inability  to  accept  Christ's  terms,  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  in  vivid  and  homely  language,  represents  him  as 
showing  astonishment  and  a  touch  of  resentment:  '(He)  began 
to  scratch  his  head,  and  it  did  not  please  k'un.'  Whereupon 
Jesus  rebuked  him  for  claiming  to  have  fulfilled  the  law,  when 
he  had  neglected  offices  of  msrey  and  brotherly  kindness :  '  How 
sayest  thou,  I  have  done  the  law  and  the  prophets  .<  Since  it  is 
written  in  the.  lata,  Thou  shalt  looe  thy  neighbour  a*  thyself, 
and  behold,  many  of  thy  brethren,  the  sons  of  Abraham,  are 
covered  with  filth  and  are  dying  with  hunger,  while  thy  house  is 
full  of  many  good  things,  and  nothing  at  all  goes  out  of  it  to 
them.'  If  this  account  is  to  be  taken  as  genuine,  it  is  clear  that 
our  estimate  of  the  Rich  Young  Ruler's  character,  based  on  the 
Synoptic  tradition,  will  have  to  be  considerably  revised.  It  is, 
howsver,  more  probable  that  in  this  passage  we  have  a  mis- 
taken combination  of  the  story  of  the  Rich  Young  Ruler  with 
the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  related  by  Luke. 

After  the  Resurrection,  Jesus  is  represented  as  appearing  first 
to  Jamss,  to  release  him  from  a  vow  which  he  had  taken  at  the 
Last  Suppar:  'Jaima  hod  sworn  that  he  would  not  eat  bread 
from  that  hoar,  when  he  had  drunk  the  Lord's  cup,  until  He- 
should  see  Him  risen  from  those  that  are  asleep,'  This  is  an 
obviously  later  form  of  the  tradition  of  Christ's  appearing  to 
James,  due  most  likely  to  the  desire  of  Jewish  Christians  to 
exalt  their  head  above  the  Apostles  of  Christ.  It  should  be 
noted  that  James  is  here  portrayed  as  one  of  Christ's  followers 
who  partook  of  the  Last  Supper,— an  unhistorical  detail.  There 
is  probably  a  confusion  between  Jamss  the  Just  and  James  the 
brother  of  John,  an  inference  borne  out  by  the  reference  to 
drinking  the  lord's  cup  (cf.  Mt  202-!). 

Into  the  difficult  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  to  the  Synoptics, 
it  is  impossible  in  this  article  to  enter  with  any 
fulness.  That  it  is  closely  allied  to  them,  especi- 
ally to  Mt.,  is  clear  from  the  character  of  the  frag- 
ments. Three  different  solutions  of  the  problem 
have  been  suggested,  all  of  them  supported  by 
competent  authorities.  (1)  Hebrews  is  held  to  be 
the  original  Aramaic  Matthew  (Hilgenfeld),  or  an 
elaboration  of  it  (Zahn).  and  as  such,  the  ground- 
work of  our  canonical  Matthew.  This  view  is  now 
almost  universally  rejected.  (2)  Hebrews  is  held 
to  be  independent  of  the  Synoptics,  the  affinity 
being  explained  by  a  common  reliance  on  oral 
tradition.  This  view,  which  is  the  one  at  present 
mo,t  widely  held,  is  strongly  supported  by  Harnack, 
who  goes  so  far  as  to  express  the  hope  (Chron.  \. 
bio)  that,  after  Zahn's  penetrating  discussion  of 
tne  question,  no  one  will  have  the  hardihood  to 
repeat  the  statement  that  the  Gospel  according  to 

L,  "SI.1!  ^ased  on  one  or  more  canonical 
Uaspels.     That  hope  has  not  been  realized.     For 

ll\»}li  wW  haVecentl.V  been  confidently  advo- 
cated by  Wernle  (Synop.  Frngc,  24S  ff. )  that  Hebrews 

MnfT  ^  •"  al1  "le  ^Ptics,  making  use  of 
nf  M-fH  '  ^T*  eases  combining  the  accounts 
of  Matthew  and  Luke.    Meyer  (in  Henn.  18)  supports 


this  view,  and  strongly  emphasizes  the  secondary 
character  of  the  Gospel.  In  this  judgment  the 
present  writer  is  disposed  to  concur.  It  appears 
to  him  that  all  the  facts  of  the  case  are  satisfac- 
torily explained,  if  we  hold  that  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrews  was  written  by  one  who  used 
canonical  Matthew  (and  Luke),  and  built  up  his 
Gospel  on  the  basis  of  a  separate  tradition,  under 
the  influence  of  his  own  doctrinal  prepossessions. 

But  even  should  the  view  of  the  Gospel's  inde- 
pendence be  accepted,  this  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  in  it  we  are  face  to  face  with  an  earlier, 
or  an  equally  early,  stage  of  the  primitive  tradi- 
tion. The  realistic  presentation,  the  fondness  for 
little  details,  the  quaint  and,  in  some  particulars, 
undignified  language,  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  Gospel,  may  possibly  be  indications  that  in 
some  narratives  we  have  the  tradition  in  its  ori- 
ginal form  ;  on  the  other  hand,  these  features  may 
with  as  much  probability  be  due  to  later  manipu- 
lation by  popular  evangelists.  Details,  such  as 
Christ's  words  before  His  baptism,  which  are  by 
some  regarded  as  primitive  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  of  such  a  character  that  they  could  not 
have  been  added  later,  are  believed  by  others  (in 
our  opinion  more  justly),  to  be  products  of  an  age 
of  reflexion.  Traces  of  a  later  age  than  that  of 
the  Synoptics  are  found  in  the  Resurrection  frag- 
ment :  there  is  the  unhistorical  detail  in  reference ' 
to  the  appearing  of  Christ  to  James,  and  the  later 
apologetic  interest  is  shown  in  securing  witness  for 
the  resurrection  from  the  enemies  of  Christ.  (After 
rising  from  the  dead,  Jesus  handed  the  linen  cloth 
to  the  servant  of  the  high  priest).  The  judgment 
is  warranted  that,  while  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews  probably  retains  in  some  points  the 
freshness  of  the  original  tradition,  it  contains  many 
elements  that  are  secondary,  and  that,  as  a  whole, 
it  represents  not  an  earlier,  but  a  somewhat  later 
stage  of  the  Gospel  tradition  than  the  Synoptics. 
A  date  towards  the  end  of  the  1st  cent,  is  probable. 

On  the  view  here  taken  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews,  the  value  of  its  fragments  as  a 
source  of  the  life  of  Jesus  is  inconsiderable.  It 
cannot  justly  lay  claim  to  be  an  authority,  as 
Oscar  Holtzmann  regards  it,  on  the  same  level  as 
the  Synoptics.  Some  sayings,  however,  ascribed  to 
Christ  and  not  elsewhere  recorded,  have  a  genuine 
ring,  giving  us,  if  not  the  ipsissimn  verba  of  Jesus, 
at  least  true  echoes  of  His  voice,  Christ  is  repre- 
sented as  saying  to  His  disciples  :  '  Never  be  glad, 
except  when  ye  look  upon  your  brother  in  love,' — a 
singularly  beautiful  precept  condemning  Schaden- 
freude, the  disposition  to  rejoice  in  another's  mis- 
fortune. The  Gospel  also  reported  a  saying  in 
which  it  was  reckoned  among  the  greatest  offences 
that  one  should  sadden  the  spirit  of  one's  brother. 
Another  striking  saying,  quoted  from  this  Gospel 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  ii.  9.  45)  and 
accepted  by  many  as  substantially  a  genuine  utter- 
ance of  Jesus,  runs  as  follows:  'He  that  wonders 
shall  reach  the  kingdom,  and  having  reached  the 
kingdom  shall  rest'.'  In  another  passage  (Strom. 
v.  14.  96)  Clement  records  the  saying  in  .*  longer 
form,  which  agrees  almost  verbally  with  one  of  the 
Oxyrhynchus  sayings :  '  He  who  seeks  shall  not 
cease  until  he  finds  ;  and  when  he  finds,  he  shall  be 
astonished,  and  being  astonished  he  shall  reach  the 
kingdom,  and  having  reached  the  kingdom  he  shall 

The  ethical  teaching  of  the  Gospel,  from  all  that 
we  can  gather,  was  in  sympathy  with  the  mind  oi 
Christ,  stress  being  laid  on  brotherly  love  and  for- 
giveness. Doctrinallv,  the  Gospel  occupies  the 
position  of  the  old  Jewish  Church.  It  exhibits 
Jesus  as  '  the  Messiah  sent  from  God,  not  as  the 
Son  of  God  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  a  special 
sense,  but  as  the  long  expected  Messiah  of  Davids 
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race,  in  whom  prophecy  finds  its  fultilment'  (Hand- 
mann,  TU  v.  3,  p.  125). 

Literature.—  Hilgenfeld,  ST  extra  can.  reeeptum  iv  p  5ff  ■ 
Nicholson,  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews;  Handmann  'Das 
Hebraer-evangelium'  {TU  v.  3);  Zahn,  Gesch.  d.  NT  Kanons 
ii.  642ff. ;  Harnack,  Gesch.  tl.  attchi:  Lift,  i.  6ff.,  Chronoloqie  i 
631  ff. ;  Hennecke,  AT  Apokr.  11  ff.,  Ilandb.  21  ff.  ;  Meuzies'in 
Hastings'  DB,  Ext.  Vol.  33Sff.;  Adeney  in  Hibbert  Journal, 
Oct.  1W4. 

A.  2.  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians.— This 

Gospel,  whose  ancient  date  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that,  like  the  Gospel  awarding  to  the 
Hebrews,  it  hears  no  author's  name,  was  current  in 
native  Christian  circles  in  Egypt.  Our  information 
regarding  it  is  very  slight  :  it  is  mentioned  by 
Origen  in  his  discussion  of  the  prologue  in  Luke  s 
Gospel,  and  characterized  by  him,  apparently  on 
the  ground  of  his  own  knowledge  of  it,  as  a  he- 
retical writing  ('  Ecelesia  quattuor  evangelia  habet, 
hiereses  pluiima,  e  qui  bus  quoddam  scribitur 
"secundum  .Egyptios  " —  tr.  by  Jerome).  All 
that  can  with  certainty  be  said  to  remain  of  the 
Gospel  is  a  small  group  of  sayings,  recorded  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  in  treating  of  the  attitude 
of  different  Christian  communities  to  marriage. 
References  to  the  Gospel  are  also  found  in  Hip- 
polytus  (Phil-os.  v.  7),  who  states  that  it  was  used 
by  the  sect  of  the  Naassenes  to  support  their 
peculiar  views  about  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and 
in  Epiphanius  (Hcer.  62.  2),  who  mentions  its  use 
by  the  Sabellians. 

The  fragments  which  remain  are  part  of  a  con- 
versation between  Jesus  and  Salome,  and  are  all 
of  the  same  character,  dealing  with  the  transient 
(if  not  sinful)  nature  of  the  sex  relations.  They 
read  as  follows : 

1.  'Salome  asked,  "How  long  shall  death  reign?"  The 
Lord  answered,  "So  long  as  >/e  women  give  birth."  When 
Salome  had  said,  "  Then  'should  I  have  done  well,  if  I  had  not 
given  birth /"the  Lord  answered,  "Eat  every  plant,  but  that 
which  is  bitter,  eat  not  " '  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  6.  45). 

2.  '  When  Salome  inquired  when  those  things  [the  coming  of 
the  Kingdom]  should  be,  the  Lord  said,  "  When  ye  trample  on 
the  garment  of  shame,  and  when  the  two  become  one,  and  the 
male  with  the  female,  neither  male  nor  female  "'  (Clem.  Alex. 
Strum,  iii.  13.  92). 

".  'The  Saviour  said,  "  /  came  to  destroy  the-  works  of  the 
female  " '  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  9.  63). 

The  Encratite  tendency  of  these  sayings  is  recognized  by  the 
majority  of  scholars,  but  is  energetically  denied  by  Zahn,  who, 
however,,  rejects  No.  3  as  not  having  stood  in  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing t'i  the  Egyptians.  If  the  third  saying  be  put  aside,  it  is  cer- 
tainly arguable  that  the  first  two  do  not  go  much  farther  in  an 
ascetic  direction  than  Mt  23M  ('  In  the  resurrection  they  neither 
marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  in 
heaven').  This  view  finds  some  support  in  the  fragment  of  a 
Gospel  discovered  at  Oxvrhyneus  in  1003  (Grenfe!!  and  Hunt, 
A>w  Sayings,  44).  That  Oassian,  the  Gnostic  leader  of  the 
Enoratiteg,  from  whom  Ciement  quoted  the  sayings,  used  them 
to  support  his  ascetic  condemnation  of  marriage,  is  not  decisive. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  Clement  rejected  Cassian's  interpretation, 
and  understood  the  sayings  in  a  mystical  sense.  If,  however, 
the  Encratite  sense  of  the  words  be  maintained,  Harnack  is 
certain! v  Justified  by  Clement's  attitude  in  concluding  that 
'  Encratism  cannot  have  been  the  aim  of  the  Gospel,  in  fact 
cannot  have  been  stamped  upon  it  as  its  characteristic  feature, 
but  that  probably  only  this  one  passage  occurred  in  it  which 
could  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  extreme  ascetic  practice' 
(Chron.  i.  616).  That  the  Gospel  contained  much  else  that  was 
entirely  free  from  suspicion  of  heresy  is  probable  ;  and  this 
natural  inference  becomes  a  certainty,  if  we  accept  the  widely 
received  opinion,  that  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians 
was  used  as  a  principal  authority  by  the  writer  of  the  so-called 
Second  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  (c.  170).  In  this  writing, 
besides  a  passage  closely  reminiscent  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Egyptians*  there  are  several,  containing  sayings  of  Jesus, 
Of  which  some  show  verbal  agreement  with  the  Synoptics, 
while  others,  with  considerable  divergences,  are  similar  in  char- 
acter. On  the  assumption,  which  is  possible  though  incapahle 
Of  proof,  that  2nd  Clement  drew  the  sajings  of  Jesus  recorded 
by  him  from  one  main  source,  and  this  was  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Egyptians,  Harnack  based  the  conclusion  that  the  Gospel 
'  contained  nothing  heretical,  else  the  Roman  Church  about  170 
would  certainly  not  have  read  it' ;  and,  further,  that  it  was  an 
independent  Gospel,  having  affinities  with  Matthew  and  Luke, 

*  '  The  Lord  Himself  having  been  asked  by  some  one.  When 
will  the  kingdom  come?  said,  When  the  two  shall  be  one,  and 
the  outside  as  the  inside,  and  the  male  with  the  female,  neither 
male  nor  female '  (2  Clem.  xii.  2). 
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and  containing  in  some  instances  sayings  in  a  form  even  more 
original  than  they  (Chron.  i.  tilDf.).  One  must  confess  thnt^ 1* 
extremely  favourable  a  judgment  reared  on  a  somewhat  un 
certain    basis,  does    not   inspire   entire  confidence  w  en   over 

ad  its  use  by  the  Naassenes  and  Sabellians.     While  it  mav  be 

Sed  t  wi  hetLWteP,'^bl^r8Sa^  in  the  Gospel  w^ich 
ranked  it  with  the  Synoptics,  it  seems  clear  that  it  showed 
amnit.es  with  the  speculative  teaching  of  Gnostic  schools  It 
contained  references  to  'manifold  changes'  of  the  soul  which 
were  relied  on  by  the  Naassene  sect  in  building  untheir  svstLm 
of  thought ;  and  lipiphanius  in  refuting  the  Ky  of  he  sS 
bans,  who  madeuse  of  the  Gospel  according  to  thcEgyj^ians 
2mM n\  ■  T  WT  m  -ifc  "mny  thinKS  Put  int0  the  'nouth 

jJu  ^  \T  ?"*  ?*  1IVft  COr"c'r  "'J'btically,  such  as  His 
declaration  to  the  disciples  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  were  one  and  the  same '  (Hwr.  62.  2). 

With  so  little  to  rest  a  confident  judgment  on, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  characterize  this  Gospel, 
but  it  may  be  near  the  truth  to  say  that  it  was  a 
Gospel  of  the  Synoptic  type  with  a  slight  Gnostic 
colouring.* 

The  disposition  to  refer  to  this  Gospel  isolated 
fragments  and  utterances  of  Jesus,  such  as  the 
Fay  Am  Fragment  and  the  Oxyrhynvus  Sayings,  is 
extremely  hazardous.  All  that  can  with  certainty 
to  said  is  that  some  of  the  recently  discovered  say- 
ings '  belong  to  the  same  sphere  of  thought '  as  the 
Gospel.  Further  than  that  it  is  impossible  to  go 
(see  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  New  Sayings,  27  ft'.). 

The  date  of  the  Gospel  is  about  the  middle  of  the 
2nd  cent.,  probably  between  130  and  150. 

LiTEUATURE.—  Hilgenfeld,  XT  extra  can.  iv.  42ff.;  Harnack, 
Gesch.  d.  altchr.  Litt.  i  12  ff.,  Chron.  i.  612  ff.;  Zahn,  AT  Kan. 
ii.  62s  ft.;  Volter,  Petruserangelhim  odcr  Avgypterevangelium, 
1893;  Schneckcnburger,  Ueber  das  Evangehum  der  Amypter, 
1834  ;  Hennecke,  AT  Apokr.  :Jlff.,  Ilandb.  3Sff.;  Tasker,  I.e. 
423  ff. 

A.  3.  Gospel  of  Peter.  —  In  his  enumeration  of 
Petrine  writings,  Eusebius  mentions  (HE  iii.  3)  a 
Gospel  which,  along  witli  the  Acts,  Preaching  and 
Apocalypse  of  Peter,  he  declares  to  be  spurious,  and 
not  considered  authoritative  by  any  ecclesiastical 
writer.  Until  fourteen  years  ago,  our  knowledge 
of  the  contents  of  the  Gospel  was  of  the  scantiest 
description,  being  based  on  a  slight  reference  by 
Origen,  on  a  letter  by  Serapion,  bishop  of  Antioeli 
{end  of  2nd  cent. ),  and  on  a  passage  in  Theodoret, 
now  generally  discredited,  which  states  that  the 
Nazarenes,  who  honoured  Christ  as  a  just  man, 
used  the  Gospel  according  to  Petri-  (Hen:  Fabb. 
ii.  2).  Origen's  reference  (Ctm.  in  Matt.  bk.  x. 
17)  tells  us  nothing  more  than  that  those  who  be- 
lieved the  brethren  of  Jesus  to  be  the  sons  of 
Joseph  by  a  former  wife  relied  on  the  Gospel  of 
Peter  antf  the  Beck  of  James  ;  from  which  we  infeT 
that  the  Gospel  contained  the  narrative  of  the 
Virgin -birth.  From  Serapion's  letter  {part  of  it 
preserved  in  Euseb.  HE  vi.  12),  which  wa>  written 
to  the  Church  in  Rhossus  in  the  diocese  of  Antioch, 
we  gather  the  following  facts  about  the  Gospel. 
When  on  a  visit  to  Rhossus,  Serapion  had  the 
Gospel  brought  under  his  notice,  as  being  the 
occasion  of  some  ill-feeling  in  the  Church.  Not 
suspecting  any  heretical  leanings  en  the  pait  of 
those  who  were  favourable  to  the  Gospel,  the 
bishop,  without  any  careful  examination  of  its 
contents,  sought  to  establish  peace  by  authorizing 
it  to  be  read.  Having  learned  afterwards  that  the 
Gospel  had  originated  among  the  Doceta?,  he  pro- 
cured a  copy  from  some  members  of  that  party, 
and  found  that,  while  it  contained  much  true  teach- 
ing, there  were  additions  of  a  questionable  char- 
acter, to  which  he  proceeded  to  call  attention. 
Until  recently  this  was  all  that  was  known  of  the 
Gospel  of  Peter  ;  not  a  single  fragment  had  been 
handed  down  ;  one  could  only  gather  that  it  was  a 

*  Von  Dobschiitz  (.Die  nrchr.  Gemeinden,  190)  finds  in  the 
Gospel  a  trace  of  the  Gnostic  idea  of  the  subversion  of  all  ordi- 
nary standards  of  value,  from  which  '  it  is  only  a  short  step  to 
the' perversion  of  all  ethical  conceptions."  This  view  is  justly 
opposed  by  Zahn  (AT  Kan.  ii.  640). 
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Gospel  with  a  slight  Docetic  colouring,  hut  for  the 
most  part  entirely  orthodox. 

Of  this  long  lost  Gospel  we  have  now  a  fragment 
of  considerable  length  dealing  with  the  Passion  and 
Resurrection  of  Christ.  The  fragment  was  found 
in  the  winter  of  1886-1887  at  Aklnnini,  in  Upper 
E<rypt  by  the  French  Archaeological  Mission,  and 
was  published  by  M.  Bouriant  in  181(2.  The  narra- 
tive claims  to  be  the  personal  witness  of  the  Apostle 
Peter,  and  reveals  the  Docetic  tendency  referred 
to  by  Serapion.  The  fragment  begins  at  the  end 
of  the  judgment-scene,  after  Pilate  iiad  washed  his 
hands,  and  ends  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  which 
introduces  the  narrative  describing  the  appearance 
of  Christ  to  His  disciples  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
The  nature  of  the  contents  can  here  only  be  indi- 
cated. 

Herod  is  regarded  a3  the  real  judge  of  Christ ;  throughout, 
there  is  the  evident  intention  to  exculpate  Pilate,  who  washed 
his  hands,  while  Herod  refused.  It  is  Herod  who  gives  the 
order  for  the  crucifixion,  and  his  permission  is  required  for  the 
disposal  of  the  body  of  Jesus.  Wiicn  Jesus  was  handed  over  to 
the  p.'ople,  it  is  stated  that '  they  clothed  Him  with  purple  and 
set  Him  on  the  seat  of  judgment,  saying,  Judge  righteously,  0 
King  of  Israel:  '  On  the  cross  we  learn  that  Jesus  'held  His 
peace,  as  in  no  wise  having  pain.'  One  of  the  malefactors 
reproached  the  Jews  standing  round  the  cro3s(not  his  fellow- 
sufferzr,  as  in  Lk  23J1),  and  '  they,  being  angered  with  Jiim, 
commanded  that  his  fags  should  not  be  broken,  that  he  might 
die  in  torment:  After  referring  to  the  darkness  which  came 
over  the  land,  the  narrative  runs:  'And  the  Lord  cried  out, 
saying,  My  putter.  My  power,  thou  hast  forsaken  Me.  And 
when  He  had  mid  this,  He  was  taken  up.'  After  the  death  of 
Christ  the  Jews  began  to  feel  compunction  for  what  they  had 
done  ;  they  '  began  to  lament  and  to  say.  Woe  for  our  sins  ;  the 
judgtnent  and  the  end  of  Jerusalem  are  nigh.  .  .  All  the 
people  murmured  and  beat  their  breasts,  saying.  If  by  His 
death  those  most  mighty  signs  have  happened,  behold,  how 
righteous  He  is.'  The  Jewish  authorities,  having  received 
soldiers  from  Pilate  to  guard  the  tomb  'for  three  days,'  them- 
selves took  part  in  the  watch.  The  Resurrection  is  described 
with  many  miraculous  details ;  there  is  a  voice  from  heaven ; 
two  men,  encircled  by  a  great  light,  descend  and  enter  the 
tomb,  from  which  the  stone  rolls  away  of  itself.  Then  the 
watchers  '  see  three  men  coming  out  of  the  tomb,  the  two  sup- 
porting the  one,  and  a  cross  following  them ;  and  the  heads  of 
the  two  reached  as  far  as  heaven,  but  that  of  Him  that  was  lid 
overtopped  the  heavens.  And  they  heard  a  voice  from  heaven 
saying,  II<t*t  lh-it  preached  to  the-n  that  4eep?  And  aresponse 
u-ii  h  ■nrd  from  the  cross,  Yea.'  When  Pilate  was  informed  of 
all  tint  had  liajmuned,  he  said,  '/  am  pure  from  the  blood  of 
tlu:  Sin  i if  t;<it:  H;  was  entreated  by  the  Jewish  authorities 
to  ■■liimiAiul  thi  cL'iiturion  and  the  soldiers  to  tell  nothing  of 
what  th.-y  had  s;en,  'for  it  is  better  (sat/  they)  for  us  to  be  guilty 
of  the  gr.-a'eit  sin  before  God  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  of  the  Jews  and  be  stoned.'  The  rest  of  the  fragment 
deals  with  the  visit  of  Mary  Magdalene  and  other  women  to  the 
sepulchre,  and  with  the  grief  of  the  disciples.  The  fragment 
cIosds  as  follows  :  'But  we,  the  twelve  disciples  of  the  Lord,  wept 
and  were  grieved;  and  each  one,  b».ing  grieved  for  that  which 
teas  come  to  p-tss,  depirtcd  to  his  home.  But  I,  Simon  Peter, 
ant  Andrew  my  brother,  took  our  nets  and  went  to  the  sea'; 
and  there  was  with  us  Levi,  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  whom  the 
Lord  .  .  ,' 

The  writer's  peculiar  point  of  view  is  clear  from 
the  quotations  which  have  been  given.  (1)  The 
most  noticeable  feature  of  the  Gospel  is  its  pro- 
nounced apologetic  interest,  shown  in  its  friendli- 
ness to  Pilate  and  its  antipathy  to  the  Jews.  Pilate 
is  freed  from  all  blame  in  the  death  of  Christ,  Herod 
being  the  responsible  judge  ;  Joseph,  who  cared  for 
the  body  of  Jesus,  is  '  the  friend  of  Pilate.'  Pilate 
too,  is  represented  as  acknowledging  the  Divine 
dignity  of  Jesus.  On  the  other  "hand,  the  Jews 
acknowledge  their  sin  in  putting  Jesus  to  death, 
and  confess  Him  to  have  been  a  just  man.  The 
writer  s  herce  hatred  of  the  Jews  is  betrayed  in 
the  utterance  ascribed  to  the  Jewish  authorities, 
that  they  would  rather  be  guilty  of  the  greatest 

m«k«f  HlHartyr.M?0U-  35)  hM  a  similar  statement.  'They 
Judt  fo Z  "ft  Set  H'm  °5.  the  i'^ment-seat,  and  said, 
(lWSrh-'  .w£t^?\D0n?.!n,r  pa'sa-°  in  St  John's  Oospel 
hron.rhTri  ",£ienJp'tate,  therefore,  heard  these  words,  he 
hmujrht  Jesus  out  and  sat  upon  the  judgment. seat '  (^lUMm, 
hMraS!',  1S'  hmTV<  leSitimate  to  translate  ixitot,  in 
J^us  out  "nd  ^n^.  at^he-VS™e  wouW  run  :  'He  brouSht 
St.  John  undUto  S:  T„7hi ^"e^WohhV  J**  **"***  " 
rhp  vt^LLK  '  ;n  ?,^  e'  '■  Pr^'v  the  *<>»«*  tram 
t  m  Justin  and  the  Gospel  of  Peter  are 


sin  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  men.  (2)  The 
Docetic  sympathies  of  the  writer,  which  are  some- 
what guarded,  are  revealed  in  the  statement  that 
Jesus  kept  silence  on  the  cross,"  '  as  in  no  vxise 
feeling  pain ' ;  in  the  cry  of  dereliction,  which 
points  to  a  distinction  between  the  impassible 
Divine  Power  residing  in  Jesus  and  His  passible 
human  nature ;  in  the  representation  of  Christ's 
death  as  a  being  taken  up.  That  the  Docetism 
was  not  of  an  extreme  type  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  dead  Christ  is  referred  to  as  'the  Lord.' 
Gnostic  influences  are  discernible  in  the  speaking 
of  the  cross,  and  in  the  supernatural  height  of 
Jesus  and  the  angels. 

The  Gospel  is  of  the  Synoptic  type.  It  has  close 
linguistic  and  material  relations  with  the  Synop- 
tics, although  there  are  many  deviations  in  order 
and  detail.  There  is  a  considerable  probability 
that  the  author  knew  and  made  use  of  all  our 
canonical  Gospels,  which  he  treated  with  great 
freedom,  embellishing  the  narrative  in  the  interest 
of  his  own  point  of  view,  and  making  additions 
of  a  legendary  and  highly  miraculous  character. 
That  he  had  an  independent  tradition  at  his  com- 
mand is  possible,  and  even  probable  (?  ancient  Acts 
of  Pilate) ;  but  whether  that  be  so  or  not,  his 
Gospel  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  life 
of  Christ.  '  It  appears  to  be  a  fair  example  of 
what  may  be  called  the  second  generation  of  non- 
canonical  narratives,  which  are  based  upon  the 
earlier  and  authentic  records,  and  do  not  yet 
depart  very  widely  from  them,  though  they  may 
have  special  tendencies  in  various  doctrinal  direc- 
tions'  (Kenyon,  Gospels  in  the  Early  Church,  34). 

The  date  of  the  Gospel  is  about  the  middle  of 
the  2nd  cent.,  although  some  critics  put  it  con- 
siderably earlier.  Its  place  of  origin  was  almost 
certainly  Syria. 

Literature. — Bouriant,  Mtmoires publics  par  les  membres  de 
la  mission  arche'ologique  franjaise  au  Caire,  ix.  i.  137 ff. ;  Har- 
nack,  TU  ix.  2 ;  Zahn,  Das  Evangelium  des  Petrus ;  von  Schu- 
bert, Die  Komposition  des  pseudopetr.  Evangelium fragment, 
(tr.  by  Macpherson) ;  Lods,  L'e"vangile  et  I'apocalypse  tie  Pierre ; 
Robinson  and  James,  Gospel  and  Revelation  of  Peter;  Swete, 
Gospel  of  St.  Peter ;  also  editions  by  Rendel  Harris,  the  author 
of  Supernatural  Religion,  Rutherford  (extra  volume  of  Ante- 
Nicene  Library);  Stiilcken  in  Hennecke,  AT  Apokr.  27ff., 
Handb.  72  ff. ;  and  numerous  magazine  articles. 

A.  i.  Fayfim  Gospel  Fragment.— A  number  of 
papyri  were,  in  the  year  1882,  brought  from  Fay  urn, 
a  province  in  Central  Egypt,  to  Vienna,  by  the 
Archduke  Itainer.  Among  these,  Dr.  Bickell  of 
Innsbruck  discovered  a  small  GoBpel  fragment, 
dealing  with  the  incident  in  which  Jesus  foretold 
the  denial  of  Peter.  The  fragment,  which  is  badly 
mutilated,  was  published  in  1885  by  Bickell,  who 
confidently  maintained  that  it  was  a  part  of  a  very 
ancient  lost  Gospel,  of  the  class  referred  to  in  Lk  1  . 
The  contents  of  the  fragment  closely  resemble  the 
Synoptic  narrative  (Mk  141"- «,  Mt.  2631- *•."), 
with  the  omission  of  the  verse  containing  Christ  s 
promise  to  go  before  His  disciples  into  Galilee  after 
rising  from  the  dead.  Owing  to  the  condition  of 
the  papyrus,  the  text,  especially  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fragment,  is  very  uncertain  ;  but,  according 
to  the  reconstruction  of  Zahn  (NT  Kan.  n.  785), 
the  translation  is  as  follows : 

•  [When  they  hadsung  ah'/mn,  a  fter]8uppcr,  according  to  their 
custom.  He  said  again.  This  night  ye  shall  be  ofended,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scripture,  I  will  smite  the  shepherd,  «"d „«* .^P 
shall  be  scattered.  But  when  Peter  said,  Even  if  all  (shall  be 
offended),  I  will  not,  He  said,  To-day  before  the  cock  crow  twice, 
thou  shall  deny  Me  thrice.' 

The  nature  of  the  document  to  which  the  frag- 
ment originally  belonged  is  altogether  uncertain. 
Bickell's  opinion,  that  it  is  a  part  of  a  Gospel  ot 
high  antiquity,  has  received  the  support  of  Har- 
nack,  who  inclines  to  regard  it  as  an  excerpt  from 
either  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  or  the 
Gospel  nrrordinq  to  the  Eqyptians  (TV  v,  4.  49dn„ 
Chron.  I  590).  '  On  the  other  hand,  Zahn  believes 
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it  to  be  an  extract  from  a  Patristic  writing,  a  free 
quotation  from  Mark  made  by  a,  preacher  or  by  the 
writer  of  a  book  for  edification.  This  would  satis- 
factorily account  for  the  omission  of  Mk  14'-*  (Mt 
gtf").  That  the  fragment  probably  belonged  to  a 
writing  of  tins  kind  is  further  borne  out  by  two 
striking  deviations  from  the  Synoptic  phraseology. 
Instead  of  aMicTup  (cock)  the  fragment  has  the 
more  classical  ahtnTpvui' ;  instead  of  the  colour- 
less (f>Q}velp  (crow)  it  lias  the  more  descriptive  word 
KOKKvfriv.  'The  probability  is  that  the  canonical 
expression  is  the  original,  which  a  preacher  re- 
placed in  the  one  case  by  a  move  elegant  word, 
in  the  other  by  one  more  significant'  (Zahn,  NT 
Kan.  ii-  788).  Hennecke  (A  T  Apofcr.  9)  thinks 
it  possible  that  the  fragment  may  have  been  a  part 
of  a  collection  of  sayings,  but  subscribes  to  Kri'tger's 
judgment,  that  *  the  possibility  is  not  excluded  that 
the  fragment  merely  represents  an  extract  from 
one  of  our  Gospels,  or  belonged  to  a  Gospel  har- 
mony, perhaps  even  is  drawn  from  a  homily,  and 
that  one  is  not  justilied  in  drawing  far-reaching 
conclusions  from  it." 

Literatibe.  —  Bickell  in  Zeitsehrift  fur  Katkol.  Theologie, 
18S5,  iii.  49Sff. ;  Harnack,  Zahn,  Hciniei-k^  (in  opp.  ctt.). 

A.  5.  Oxyrhyncus    Gospel    Fragment.  —  In  the 

year  1903  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt  discovered  i 
at  Behnesa,  the  ancient  Oxyrhyncus,  in  Central  I 
Egypt,  a  small  portion  of  a  Gospel  containing  the 
conclusion  of  a  discourse  by  Jesus  similar  to  a 
part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  This  they 
published,  along  with  a  second  collection  of  '  Say- 
ings,' in  the  following  year.  The  papyrus  is  in 
a  very  broken  state,  only  a  small  part  of  that 
which  it  originally  contained  being  decipherable. 
From  the  handwriting  the  discoverers  adjudge  the 
fragment  to  have  been  written  not  later  than  A.u. 
250,  although  the  original  composition  was  much 

The  translation  of  the  fragment,  slightly  altered 
from  that  given  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt  {New  Sayings, 
40),  is  as  follows  : 

'[Take  no  thought]  from  morning  until  even,  nor. from  evening 
untU  morning,  either  for  your  food  ichat  ye  shall  eat  or  Jor 
your  raiment  what  ye  shall  put  on.  Ye  are  far  better  than  the 
lilies  which  grow  but  spin  not.  Having  one.  garment,  what  do 
ye  [lack?]  .  .  .  Who  could  add  to  your  stature?  He  Himself 
icill  nice  you  your  garment.  His  disciples  say  unto  Htm,  When 
wUt  Thou  be  manifest  to  us,  and  when  shall  tee  see  1  hee  ?  He 
naith,  When  ye  shall  be  stripped  and  not  be  ashamed.  .  .  .  He 
said,  The  key  of  knowledge  they  hid :  they  entered  not  in  them- 
seines,  and  to  them  that  were  entering  in  they  opened  not ;  out 
ye,  be  ye  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves. 

The  sayings  here  given  are,  for  the  most  part, 
parallel  to  passages  found  in  Matthew  and  Luke, 
in  a  form  generally  somewhat  shorter  than  the 
canonical  version.  Christ's  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  disciples  as  to  when  He  should  manifest 
Himself,  '  When  ye  shall  be  stripped  and  not  be 
ashamed  .,'  recalls  the  saying  reported  in  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptian*:  'When  ye 
trample  upon  the  garment  of  shame,  etc.,  and 
suggests  the  conclusion  that  the  fragment  stood  in 
intimate  relation  with  that  Gospel.  The  simpler 
form  of  the  saying  in  the  fragment,  and  the  more 
direct  allusion  to  Gn  37,  point  to  an  earlier  date 
than  that  of  the  version  in  the  Gospel  an-ording 
to  the  Egyptians.  Though  it  is  possible  that  the 
fragment  represents  a  tradition  independent  ot  the 
Synoptics,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Gospel  to 
which  it  belonged  worked  up  the  material  found 
in  Matthew  and  Luke  into  new  combinations,  and 
added  matter  drawn  from  other  sources. 

The  date  of  the  Gospel  was  probably  somewhat 
earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century. 

B.  HERETICAL  AND  GNOSTIC  GOSPELS.-XMy 
a  few  of  the  more  important.  Gnostic  Gospels  are 
referred  to  in  this  article.  Many  are  known  to  us 
by  name  merely,  or  by  some  indication  ot  toe 
circles  in  which  they  were  current. 


Although  the 


Gnostics  repudiated  the  canonical  Apostolic  writ- 
ings, they  sought  in  many  instances  to  secure 
authority  for  their  Gospels  by  attributing  them  to 
Apostles  or  to  others  well  known  in  Apostolic  times. 
Besides  those  mentioned  below,  there  were  Gospels 
of  Matthias,  of  Bartholomew,  of  Andrew,  of  Barna- 
bas; and  even  the  name  of  Judas  Ixrtn-iot  was 
associated  with  the  authorsh ip  of  the  G ospel . 
Gnostic  Gospels  sometimes  bore  the  name  of  the 
founder  of  the  school  (Valentin  us,  Basilides,  Cerin- 
thus),  but  in  these  cases  the  writer  of  the  Gospel 
claimed  to  have  received  his  information  from  some 
Apostle  or  follower  of  an  Apostle.  OT  names  were 
also  attached  to  some  Gospels;  Epiphanius  (i/arr. 
26.  2)  refers  to  a  Gospel  of  Err.  Kor  whatever 
knowledge  we  have  of  these  Gospels,  readers  are 
referred  to  Hofmann's  article  [I'UE*  i.  66111'.)  or 
to  Tasker's  article  {I.e.  437  f.). 

B.  1.  Gospel  of  Marcion.—  Shortly  before  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  cent.,  Marcion,  a  native  of  Pontus, 
settled  in  Home,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
work  of  purifying  the  Church  from  all  Jewish  in- 
fluences. The  underlying  principle  of  his  system 
was  the  conception  of  the  absolute  antagonism  be- 
tween the  God  of  the  OT  and  the  God  of  the  NT. 
Only  in  Christ  was  the  true  God  made  known. 
I  He,  accordingly,  rejected  the  OT,  and  prepared  for 
I  the  Churches  which  he  founded  a  canon  of  NT 
writings,  divided  into  '  the  Gospel '  and  '  the 
Apostle.'  The  original  Apostles,  he  maintained, 
had  misunderstood  the  teaching  of  Christ ;  only 
Paul  had  grasped  the  true  significance  of  the 
gospel.  Into  his  canon  he  admitted  ten  Epistles  of 
Paul,  largely  expurgated,  and  one  Gospel,  "which 
he  claimed  to  be  the  Pauline  Gospel  (to  e6ayyi\t6v 
nov,  Ro  2ie).  This  Gospel,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  early  Church  writers,  was  the  Gospel  of 
Luke,  from  which  great  omissions  had  been  made 
to  free  it  from  all  Jewish  colouring.  All  citations 
from  the  OT  were  cut  out,  and  everything  else 
which  looked  with  favour  on  the  Jews.  From  the 
quotations  given  by  Tertullian,  Epiphanius,  and 
others,  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  Mareion's 
Gospel.  The  whole  of  the  Infancy  narrative,  the 
Baptism,  and  the  Temptation  were  omitted,  nothing 
of  the  first  three  chapters  in  Luke  being  retained 
but  the  chronological  notice  in  31.  The  history  of 
Jesus  commences  with  4'4,  and  from  that  point  to 
the  end  of  the  Gospel  larger  or  smaller  portions 
are  excised,  amounting  in  all  to  over  120  verses. 
Anion"  the  passages  excluded  are  the  parables  of 
the  Prodigal  Son  and  of  the  wicked  Husbandmen. 
In  all,  including  the  omissions  of  the  hrst  three 
chapters  and  part  of  the  fourth,  we  find  that 
Mareion's  Gospel  was  shorter  than  Luke  s  by  fully 
300  verses. 

Against  all  Patristic  testimony  some  critics 
(Sender  and  Eichhorn  in  the  18th  cent.,  Baur, 
Ritschl,  and  Schwegler  in  the  19th)  maintained  the 
priority  of  Mareion's  Gospel  to  that  of  Luke.  1  he 
traditional  view  was,  however,  so  eompetely  vindi- 
cated by  Hilgenfeld  and  Volkmar,  that  Ritschl 
retracted.  In  our  own  country,  somewhat  later, 
the  battle  was  refought,  with  the  same  result. 
The  author  of  Supernatural  Ilrligton  revived  the 
theory  of  Mareion's  originality,  and  called  forth  <t 
replyhy  Dr.  Sanday  (GWyW*  i«//»;  ^rond  Century, 
ch  viii  ),  in  which  he  conclusively  proved,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  opponent,  that  Luke  s  Gospel 
was  from  one  hand,  the  snme  characteristics  ot 
style  being  evident  in  Mareion's  Gospel  and  in  the 
sections  of  Lute  not  found  in  it. 

Where  the  text  of  Marcion  differs  from  Luke, 
there  is  evidence  in  some  cases  to  show  that  the 
variance  is  due,  not  to  any  arbitrary  change  made 
bv  Marcion  in  the  interest  of  his  peculiar  views, 
but  to  the  copy  of  the  Third  Gospel  which  lay 
before  him.     the  readings  of   Marcion  thus  de- 
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serve  consideration  in  the  study  of  Textual  Criti- 
cism. 

Literature.— Zahn,  ST  Kan.  i.  674ff.,  ii.  409ff. ;  Sanday, 
Gospels  in  the  Second  Century,  ch.  viii.,  art.  'Luke,  Gospel  of 
(Hastings'  DB  iii.  103  f.) ;  Salmon,  Introd.  to  ST,  ISO  G.  ;  West- 
cott,  Canon  of  ST,  314  If. 

B.  2.  Gospel  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.— Among 
the  heretical  attempts  to  write  the  history  of 
Jesus,  Origen  in  his  Homily  on  Lk  llff-  mentions 
'  the  Gospel  of  the  Twelve  Apostles'  (t6  eirtyeypa/i- 
fitvov  tup  duSeaa  eiiayytXtov).  That  this  Gospel  is 
the  same  as  one  which  Epiphanius  (Hccr.  30.  3} 
describes  as  'The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew'  in 
use  among  the  Gnostic  Ebionites,  is  clear  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  opening  passage  Quoted  by  Epi- 
phanius we  have  the  call  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  of 
whom  Matthew  is  specially  addressed  ('and  thee, 
Matthew,  I  called,  while  thou  wast  sitting  at  the 
seat  of  custom').  Epiphanius  further  states  that 
the  Ebionites  called  their  Gospel  ' The  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrews,'  a  reference  which  may 
rest  on  a  confusion  on  the  part  of  Epiphanius  (as 
Hamack  thinks),  but  more  probably  u  quite  accu- 
rate. Nothing  seems  more  likely  than  that  the 
Gnostic  Jewish -Christian  sect,  acquainted  with  the 
tradition  that  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew, 
should  have  claimed  that  their  Gospel  was  the 
genuine  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and,  accordingly,  the 
true  Hebrew  Gospel  (Hennecke,  NT  Apokr.  24).  If 
this  be  so,  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  error  into 
which  Jerome  fell  when  he  identilied  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews  with  the  Gospel  'accord- 
ing to  the  Apostles'  in  use  among  the  Nazarenes 
(c.  Pelag.  iii.  2).  That  these  two  Gospels  were 
entirely  different  is  apparent  from  the  widely 
divergent  accounts  of  the  Baptism, — the  one  inci- 
dent, common  to  both,  described  in  their  extant 
fragments. 

All  that  remains  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites  is  found  in 
Epiphanius  (Hcer.  30. 13, 14, 16,  22).  The  Gospel  opens  with  the 
ministry  of  the  Baptist :  '  /(  ca>ne  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Herod, 
the  king  ofJud&a,  that  John  came  baptizing  with  the  baptism 
of  repentance  in  the  river  Jordan.'  Then  somewhat  abruptly, 
alter  the  manner  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Jesus  is  introduced  in 
the  midst  of  the  narrative  dealing  with  the  Baptist.  '  There 
was  a  certain  man  named  Jesus  (and  lie  was  about  thirty  years 
old),  who  chose  its.'  An  account  of  the  calling  of  the  Apostles 
follows,  special  emphasis  being  laid  on  the  call  of  Matthew. 
Then  the  broken  thread  of  the  narrative  is  again  taken  up. 
'  And  John  was  baptizing,  and  Pharisees  came  out  to  him  and 
were  baptized,  and  all  Jerusalem.  .  .  .  His  food  was  wild  honey, 
the  taste  of  which  was  the  taste  of  manna,  like  a  honey-cake  in 
oil.'  In  the  narrative  of  Christ's  baptism  which  follows,  three 
voices  come  from  heaven ;  the  first,  '  Thou  art  My  beloved  Son 
in  Thee  /  am  well  pleased,'  being  repeated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Baptist,  '  This  is  My  beloved  Son,'  etc. ;  the  second  is  addressed 
to  Christ,  '/  ham  this  day  begotten  Thee.'  Another  fragment 
describes  the  incident  recorded  in  Mt  l2«-5<>  in  words  which 
vary  only  very  slightly  from  the  canonical  version.  Character- 
istic of  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  are  the  two  remaining  frag- 
ments :  '  I  am  come  to  destroy  sacrifices,  and  except  ye  cease 
from  aaenficvng,  wrath  will  not  cease  from  you  • ;  and  '  Surely  I 
haor.  in  no  wise  desired  to  eat  flesh  at  this  jmssovcr  with  you.' 

The  tendency  of  the  Gospel  is  characteristically 
Ebiomtie.  All  that  is  reported  of  Jesus  is  in 
harmony  with  the  views  of  the  Gnostic  Ebionites 

Elkesaites),  who  combined  the  old  Jewish-Christian 
belief  in  Jesus  as  a  mere  man,  anointed  to  be 
Messiah  through  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  at 
baptism,  with  the  doctrine  of  a  heavenly  Christ, 

who  wanders  over  the  common  earth  among  men, 
hke  a  strange  gue^t  from  heaven,  in  order  that  He 
may  lead  into  His  eternal  kingdom  all  that  is 
spiritual  and  pure  in  this  impure  material  world ' 
(Hennecke,  25).  The  matter-of-fact  way  in  which 
JesuS  w  introduced  in  the  Gospel  ('there  was  a 
certain  man  named  Jesus')  points  to  the  view  that 
or  Himself  Jesus  was  nothing  to  the  members  of 
of  fJf.  m  °,nlY  be,0flme  significant  as  the  object 
of  faith  through  the  descent  of  the  heavenly  Christ. 
1  he  ascetic  (vegetarian)  views  of  the  Ebionites  and 

heir  hatred  of  sacrifices  of  blood  are  manifest  in 
tue  fragments.     In  accordance  with  his  vegetarian 


sympathies,  the  author  removes  locusts  (drp/foi) 
from  the  Baptist's  diet,  and  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion states  that  the  honey  which  he  ate  tasted  like 
honey-cake  (iyxplt)  in  oil.  The  play  on  the  words 
aicpis  and  iyKpis  shows  that  our  Greek  Gospels,  and 
not  a  Hebrew  original,  lay  before  the  writer. 

The  author  in  the  composition  of  his  work  made 
use  of  the  canonical  Gospels  in  a  free  and  clumsy 
manner.  The  narrative  of  the  Baptism,  in  par- 
ticular, is  extremely  awkward  and  badly  told 
No  scruples  deterred  the  writer  from  changing 
the  words  of  Christ  to  the  directly  opposite  sense 
by  the  simple  insertion  of  a  negative  ('  I  have  in 
no  wise  desired  to  eat  this  passover-flesh  with 
you';  cf.  Lk2213). 

The  date  of  the  Gospel  is  late  in  the  2nd  cent. ; 
Zahn  puts  it  at  170 ;  Hamack  not  earlier  than  180* 
and  perhaps  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  cent. 

Literature.— Credner,  Beitrugc,  i.  332  ff. ;  Hilgenfeld,  ST 
extra  can.  iv.  S3  ff. ;  Zahn,  ST  Ken.  ii.  724  ff. ;  Harnaclt,  Gcsch 
d.  altchr.Litt.i.2Q3S.,Chron.i.C25S.;  Meyer  in  Hennecke  ST 
Apoltr.  24(1.,  Handb.  42  ff. 

B.  3.  Gospel  of  Thomas.— A  single  citation  from 
a  Gnostic  Gospel  of  Thomas  is  given  by  Hippoly- 
tus  (Philos.  v.  7),  who  states  that  he  found  it  in  a 
writing  in  use  among  the  Naassenes :  « He  who 
secies  me  shall  find  me  in  children  from  seven  years 
old ;  for  there  concealed  in  the  fourteenth  mon  I 
shall  be  made  manifest.'1  Origen  {Horn,  in  Luc. 
i.  1)  speaks  of  a  Gospel  of  Thomas ;  and  a  Gospel 
bearing  that  name  is  placed  by  Eusebius  (HE  iii. 

25.  6)  among  heretical  writings.  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem (Cat.  iv.  36),  referring  to  'spurious  and 
noxious  Gospels,'  mentions  a  Gospel  according  to 
Thomas  written  by  the  Manichaeans ;  and  in  another 
passage  (Cat.  vi.  31)  he  warns  all  against  reading 
it,  as  it  is  written  not  by  an  Apostle,  but  by 
'one  of  the  throe  evil  disciples  of  Manes.'  The 
Dccretum  Gelasii  condemns  a  Gospel  of  Thomas 
which  was  used  by  the  Manichccans.  In  what 
relation  (if  any)  the  Manichcean  Gospel  stood  to 
the  Gnostic  Gospel,  referred  to  by  Hippolytun,  is 
indiscoverablc,  as  no  fragment  of  the  former  is 
known.  That  the  Gnostic  Gospel  bears  some 
relation  to    the   Childhood  Gospel  of  Thomas  is 

firactically  certain  from  what  we  know  of  the 
atter,  and  from  the  character  of  the  passage  cited 
by  Hippolytus.  There  are  indications  in  the 
Childhood  Gospel  which  point  to  a  Gnostic  origin ; 
and  this  being  the  case,  if  the  two  Gospels  were 
entirely  independent,  it  would  be  nothing  less 
than  marvellous  that,  while  the  one  is  composed 
of  narratives  of  Christ's  childhood,  the  only  frag- 
ment preserved  of  the  other  should  contain  a 
cryptic  utterance  of  Christ  about  children.  (See 
below,  C.  (a)  2,  where  also  literature  will  be 
found). 

B.  i.  Gospel  of  Philip.— A  solitary  fragment 
of  this  Gospel  is  preserved  in  Epiphanius  (Hcer. 

26.  13),  who  states:  'The  Gnostics  cite  a  Gospel, 
forged  in  the  name  of  Philip  the  holy  Apostle,  as 
saying : 

'  The  Lord  revealed  to  me  what  the  soul  must  say  in  ascending 
to  heaven,  and  how  she  must  ansircr  each  of  the  upper  powers : 
"l  have  hntnrn  myself  and  gathered  myself  from  all  quarters, 
and  1  ham  borne  no  children  to  the  Archon  fthe  ruler  of  this 
world],  but  I  have  rooted  up  his  roots  awt  gathered  the  ecatterea 
members,  and  I  know  who  thou  art.  For  1  am  one  of  those  who 
are  from  above."  And  so  she  is  released.  Cut  if  one  be  fauna 
who  has  borne  a  son,  she  is  kept  below  until  she  is  able  to  recover 
her  own  children  and  to  educate  them  for  herself 

The  Coptic  Gnostic  writing,  the  Pistis  Sophia, 
bears  witness  to  the  existence  in  the  3rd  cent,  of 
the  Gospel  of  Philip  in  Gnostic  circles  in  Egypt. 
It  is  there  stated  :  'And  when  Jem*  had  made  an 
end  of  speaking  these  words,  Philip  leaped  up  and 
stood,  and  laid  down  the  book  which  was  in  Ins 
hand,  for  he  it  is  who  writes  all  things  which  Jesus 
said   and  did'   (Harnack,   Gesch.  d.  altchr.  Litt. 
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i.  14).  It  is  clear  from  this  notice,  as  well  as  from 
Uie  passage  quoted  by  Eniphanius,  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  Gospel  of  Philip  were  not  of  the  same 
character  as  those  of  the  canonical  Go*pels,  but 
were  of  an  esoteric  nature,  revelations  of  hidden 
truth  purporting  to  have  been  communicated  by 
the  Risen  Lord.  The  extreme  Encratite  views  of 
the  Gnostic  writer  aro  apparent ;  the  assertion 
of  the  soul  that  on  earth  it  has  abstained  from 
marriage,  is  the  only  passport  into  heaven. 

'ihe  Gospel  of  Philip  belongs  to  the  large  class 
of  Gnostic  writings  well  described  as  Gospel- 
Apocalypses,  which  owed  their  origin  to  the 
peculiar  conception  which  the  Gnostics  entertained 
regarding  the  person  of  Christ.  The  true  Saviour 
was  not  the  earthly  Jcpul;,  but  the  heavenly  Clnist 
who  sojourned  in  Him,  and  who  was  fully  liber- 
ated for  the  work  of  salvation  by  tho  Resurrection. 
Salvation  consisted  in  freeing  the  souls  of  men 
from  the  dominion  of  the  God  of  this  world,  by 
the  communication  of  the  heavenly  knowledge 
(Gnosis) ;  and  this  knowledge  way  revealed  by 
Christ  as  a  mystery  to  His  Apostles,  partly  in 
parables  whose  meaning  was  hid  from  the  com- 
mon crowd,  partly  in  a  secret  tradition  given  after 
the  Resurrection.  The  true  gnosis  was  reserved 
for  the  small  number  of  w€V[LHTiKoi,  whose  spirit 
was  derived  from  the  upper  world,  and  who,  when 
purified  from  their  connexion  with  the  earth, 
returned  into  the  kingdom  of  light.  These  views 
are  clearly  reflected  in  the  fragment  of  the  Gospel 
of  Philip. 

The  date  of  the  Gospel  is  towards  the  end  of  the 
2nd  century. 

Liteuatube. — Harnack,  Altchr.  Lttt.  i.  14  f.,  Chron.  i.  502  f. ; 
Zahn,  ST  Kan.  ii.  "GIG.;  Henneckc,  ST  Apokr.  40, Ilandb.  91. 

C.  (a)  1.  Protevangelium  of  James. — This  writ- 
ing, dealing  with  the  history  of  Mary  and  the 
Infancy  of  Jesus,  was  first  published  in  the  West 
in  a  Latin  translation  by  the  French  humanist 
Postellus  about  the  middle  of  the  10th  century. 
Some  years  later  the  Greek  text  was  issued  by- 
Michael  Xeandcr.  The  title  '  Protevangelium ' 
{Earliest  Gospel)  occurs  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as 
we  know,  in  the  edition  of  Postellus  ;  the  writing 
itself  claims  to  be,  not  u,  Gospel,  but  a  history. 
('The  History  of  James  concerning  the  birth  of 
the  All-Holy  Mother  of  God,'  or  something  similar, 
is  the  title  in  the  MSS.  See  Tischendorf's  Evany. 
Apocr.  1).  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  name 
'  Protevangelium '  was  given  by  Postellus  himself, 
who  had  an  extremely  high  opinion  of  the  book. 
In  earlier  times  it  is  never  referred  to  as  a  Gospel, 
save  in  the  lists  of  spurious  writings  condemned 
by  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  4th  and  5th 
cents.  :  '  cetera  autem  (evangelia),  qure  vel  sub 
nomine  Matthuc  sive  Jacobi  minoris  non 

solum  repudianda,  verum  etiam  noveris  esse  dam- 
nanda'  (Decree  of  Innocent  I.,  A.D.  405).  The  per- 
son referred  to  as  the  author  ('I,  James,  wrote 
this  history ' )  ivm  in  early  times  universally 
believed  to  be  the  Lord's  brother,  the  head  of 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  The  true  author  is 
unknown. 

The  earliest  certain  reference  to  the  Protevan- 
gelium occurs  in  Origen  (middle  of  3rd  cent.), 
who  states  that  many,  on  the  authority  of  the 
'  Book  of  James '  (and  the  Gospel  of  Peter),  believed 
the  brothers  of  Jems  to  have  been  the  sons  of 
Joseph  by  a  former  marriage.  Allusions  to  details 
mentioned  in  the  Gospel  are  found  (c.  -00}  in 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  vii.  1G.  0.1),  and 
('.  140)  in  Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  7S ;  100,  Apot. 
33) ;  these,  however,  do  not  necessarily  point  to 
dependence  on  the  Protcvangclvit m.  but  may  have 
been,  and  in  Justin's  case  probably  were,  drawn 
from  floating  tradition.  Zahn  dates  the  writing 
in  the  early  decades  of  the  2nd  cent. ;  but  most 


scholars  place  it  later,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
century. 

In  its  present  form  the  Protevangelium  narrates  the  child- 
lessness of  Joachim  and  Anna,  the  shame  and  reproach  that  fell 
upon  them  on  that  account,  and  the  birth  of  Mary  in  answer  to 
their  prayer  (chs.  1-5).  When  Wary  is  three  years >  oTsh[  fc 
taken  to  the  temple  where  she  lives  until  her  twelfth  year 
being  fed  by  the  hand  of  an  angel  (chs.  7.  b).  The  priests  then 
consult  as  to  what  they  should  do  with  her/and  arc  instructed 
by  an  angel,  in  answer  to  prayer,  to  summon  the  widowers  of 
the  peop  c,  each  with  a  rod  in  his  hand,  that  God  may  eive 
a  sign  whose  w.fe  she  should  be  (ch.  8).  Joseph  attends  in 
obedience  to  the  summons,  and  is  marked  out  for  the  charce  of 
the  virgin  of  the  Lord '  by  a  dove  coming  out  of  his  rod  and 
alighting  on  his  head.  Joseph  would  fain  refuse,  because  he 
has  children  and  is  an  old  man;  but,  being  solemnly  charged 
by  the  priest,  he  takes  Mary  to  his  house  and  immediately 
leaves  homo  on  business  (ch.  0).  Thereafter,  the  priests 
desirous  of  having  a  veil  made  for  the  temple,  summon  'the 
undefiled  virgins  of  the  family  of  David,'  and  among  them  Mary 
who  is  chosen  by  lot  to  spin  the  true  purple  and  the  scarlet 
\V  ith  these  she  returns  home  (ch.  10).  While  drawing  water  at 
the  well,  she  hears  a  voice  pronouncing  her  blessed.  When  she 
returns,  trembling,  to  the  house,  an  angel  appears  to  her  as  she 
sits  spinning,  and  announces  that  she  will  conceive  by  the  power 
of  the  Lord(ch.  11).  Then  follows  the  narrative  of  the  visit  to 
Elisabeth,  at  the  close  of  which  it  is  stated  that '  she  was  sixteen 
years  old  when  these  mysteries  happened'  (eh.  12).  Joseph  now 
returns  from  his  work  of  building,  and,  on  seeing  her  state, 
reproaches  her  (ch.  IS).  An  angel  of  the  Lord  appears  to  him 
and  informs  him  of  the  mystery  (ch.  14).  Joseph  is  accused  of 
defiling  the  virgin  of  the  Lord;  and  when  both  he  and  Mary 
proclaim  their  innocence,  they  are  compelled  to  drink  the  water 
of  ordeal,  and  are  unhurt  (chs.  15.  1G).  When  the  imperial 
decree  of  enrolment  is  issued,  Joseph  sets  out  to  Bethlehem 
with  Mary.  On  the  way,  near  to  Bethlehem,  her  days  are  ful- 
filled ;  Joseph  leads  her  into  a  cave,  and,  leaving  his  two  sons 
with  her,  goes  to  seek  a  woman  to  attend  her  (ch.  17).  fAt  this 
point  the  narrative  changes  suddenly  from  the  third  person  to 
tho  first :  '  And  I,  Joseph,  was  walking,  and  was  not  walking ']. 
Joseph  sees  the  whole  of  Nature  standing  still ;  birds  and  sheep 
a~d  men  are  motionless,  a  sudden  arrest  having  been  put  upon 
their  movements  (ch.  18).  A  woman  is  found,  who  enters  the 
cave,  which  is  illumined  by  a  dazzling  light ;  the  light  gradu- 
ally decreases,  and  the  infant  is  seen,  who  takes  the  breast  from 
his  mother.  Another  woman,  Salome,  appears,  and  is  incredu- 
lous when  she  is  told  of  the  virgin-birth  ;  she  seeks  a  proof,  and 
her  hand  burns  as  with  fire,  but  is  restored  when  she  touches 
the  infant  (chs.  19.  20).  [The  impersonal  narrative  is  now- 
resumed!.  The  visit  of  the  Magi  is  next  described  in  language 
very  similar  to  that  in  Matthew  (ch.  21).  Herod,  learning  that 
he  has  been  mocked  by  tho  Magi,  orders  the  massacre  of 
children  under  two  years.  Mary  hides  her  child  in  an  ox -stall 
(ch.  22).  The  rest  of  the  narrative  deals  with  John  the  Baptist 
and  Zacharias.  Zacharias,  because  he  will  not  reveal  where  his 
son  is  concealed,  is  murdered  in  the  temple.  His  body  miracu- 
lously disappears,  but  his  blood  is  found  turned  into  stone 
(chs.  22-24).  Tho  narrative  ends  with  a  thanksgiving  of  James 
for  having  received  the  gift  and  wisdom  to  write  the  history 
(ch.  25). 

There  is  a  general  agreement  that  the  Protevangelium,  as  it 
ha3  come  down  to  us,  i3  not  in  its  original  shape.  The  group  of 
incidents  dealing  with  Zacharias  and  John  the  Baptist  are  in  no 
way  essential  to  the  author's  purpose ;  they  arc  indeed  irrele- 
vant and  disturbing.  An  ancient  apocryphal  writing,  of  which 
Zacharias  was  the  subject,  is  known  to  have  existed ;  and  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  part  of  this  was  awkwardly  ap- 
pended to  the  original  Book  of  James.  This  happened,  there  ia 
ground  for  believing,  in  the  5th  century.  That  it  did  not 
forr.i  a  part  of  the  original  writing  finds  some  support  in  the 
fact  that  Origen,  who  refers  to  the  Prctevangehum,  gives  a 
different  account  of  the  death  of  Zacharias.  There  is  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  a3  to  whether  the  rest  of  the  book  is 
the  work  of  one  author.  The  abrupt  introduction  of  Joseph, 
speaking  in  the  first  person  (chs.  1S-20),  gives  convincing  evi- 
dence that  that  section  is  not  from  the  hand  of  the  writer  of 
the  Gospel,  although  that  by  no  means  implies  that  it  was  in- 
troduced into  his  history  by  another.  Harnack  believes  that 
the  original  Book  of  James  did  not  contain  this  narrative  oy 
Joseph ;  but  if  so,  it  was  a  singularly  aimless  piece  of  writing, 
stopping  short  of  the  consummation  which  gives  the  whole 
early  history  of  Mary  significance,  and  to  which  that  history 
manifestly  looks,  namely,  her  giving  birth  to  Jesus  in  virginity. 
Via  conclude  that  the  AVocryphum  Josepiu  (as  Harnack  calls 
it)  was  incorporated  in  his  work  by  the  author  himself,  and  that 
not  unskilfully,  reference  being  found  in  it  to  details  which  had 
been  already  related.  In  the  section  dealing  with  Mary  s  con- 
nexion with  the  Temple,  there  are  also  signs  of  different 
sources  It  is  noticeable  that,  when  Mary  leaves  the  Temple 
under  the  care  of  Joseph,  she  is  represented  as  being  twelve 
years  old ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  at  the  time  of  her 
pregnancy  she  was  sixteen  years  old,  although  it  is  clear,  from 
the  main  scheme  of  the  narrative,  that  the  conception  took 
place  soon  after  her  departure  from  the  Temple,  during  Joseph's 
absence  from  home  on  business.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
we  have  a  combination  of  two  accounts  telling  of  Mary's 
association  with  the  Temple,  one  narrating  her  residence  there 
until  she  was  twelve  years  of  age,  the  other  representing  her  as 
being  brought,  when  she  was  sixteen,  to  spin  material  for  the 
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temple  veil,  because  she  was  of  the  family  of  David.  There  is 
no  reason,  however,  for  supposing  that  these  different  traduions 
were  combined  by  any  one  else  than  the  author  of  the  history. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Zacharias  group  of 
incidents,  the  Protevangelium  is  a  well-designed 
unity,  a  skilfully  constructed  romance,  in  which 
the  author,  with  the  help  of  material  lying  ready 
to  his  hand,  achieved  to  his  own  satisfaction  the 
definite  purpose  which  lie  had  in  view.  What  this 
purpose  was  it  is  not  difficult  to  divine.  It  was  to 
defend  the  orthodox  conception  of  Christ's  person 
against  a  double  attack,  and  to  give  an  answer  to 
those  who  taunted  Christians  with  the  lowly  if  not 
shameful  birth  of  Jesus.  Accordingly,  Mary  was 
represented  as  of  royal  descent,  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  man,  brought  up  in  the  pure  atmosphere 
of  the  Temple ;  that  was  a  sufficient  answer  to 
every  calumny  about  her  character,  and  to^  every 
sneer  about  her  humble  rank.  Against  the  Gnostic 
view  that  Jesus,  in  being  born  of  Mary,  did  not 
partake  of  her  human  nature,  it  was  enough  to 
mention  that  the  infant  took  the  breast  from  His 
mother.  The  whole  strength  of  the  author  was, 
however,  devoted  to  safeguarding  the  Divinity  of 
Jesus  against  Jewish  -  Christian  misconceptions. 
That  end,  he  conceived,  could  be  be.-t  attained  by 
exalting  the  person  of  Mary,  by  revealing  her  as 
one  who,  from  birth  to  womanhood,  had  retained 
an  absolute  purity  and  virginity.  She  was  born, 
in  answer  to  prayer,  to  parents  who  had  long  been 
childless ;  she  was  brought  up  in  the  Temple, 
_and  fed  on  heavenly  food;  in  virginity  she  con- 
ceived by  tha  power  of  the  Lord  ;  in  virginity  she 
gave  birth ;  in  virginity  she  remained  to  the  end. 
At  every  stage  her  virginity  is  raised  above  sus- 
picion ;  the  drinking  of  the  water  of  the  ordeal 
guarded  her  virginity  in  conception ;  the  witness 
of  Salome  established  it  in  the  birth ;  while  the 
statement,  given  under  the  authority  of  James, 
that  the  brethren  of  Jesus  were  sons  of  Joseph  by  a 
former  wife,  was  sufficient  to  remove  any  doubts  of 
her  virginity  to  the  last. 

The  author  of  the  Protevangelium,  it  is  clear, 
was  no  Jewish  Christian.  His  ignorance  of  Jewish 
usages  is  notably  betrayed  in  the  representation  of 
Mary  as  a  temple-virgin  (an  unheard  of  thing 
among  the  Jews),  and  in  the  water  of  the  ordeal 
being  administered  to  Joseph  (see  N'u  5).  The 
Hebraistic  colouring  is  due  to  the  sources  which 
the  writer  used.  In  certain  of  the  incidents  he  is 
influenced  by  OT  narratives  (birth  and  dedication 
of  Samuel,  Aaron's  rod,  etc.),  which  he  doubtless 
read  in  the  Greek  version.  The  canonical  accounts 
of  the  Annunciation  and  Nativity  have  been  largely 
drawn  upon.  Conrady's  views,  that  the  Protevan- 
gelium was  the  source  of  Matthew  and  Luke  {Die 
Quelle  d.  kin.  Kindhcitsgrsrhi--hten),  and  that  it 
was  originally  written  in  Hebrew  iSK,  1889,  p. 
72811'.),  have  received  no  support.  The  former 
view  Hennecke  characterizes  as  *  kritische  Gesc-U- 
macklosigkeit.' 

The  Protevangelium  was  condemned  by  the 
\Yestem  Church  in  the  decrees  of  Damasu*  (382), 
Innocent  I.  (405),  and  Gelasius  (496).  Popular 
Christianity,  however,  demanded  something  in  the 
place  of  that  which  had  been  forbidden,  and  letters 
were  forged,  one  to  Jerome  from  the  bishops 
Chromatins  of  AnuUeia  and  Heliodorus  of  Altinum, 
the  other  the  answer  of  Jerome,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  learned  Father  had  acceded  to 
the  bishops  request,  to  translate  into  Latin  the 
original  Hebrew  Matthew.  This  explains  the 
appearance  of  The  Gospel  of  pseudo-Matthew,  which 
freely  worked  over  the  contents  of  the  Proteran- 
ffelmm,  Kave  an  account  of  the  Flight  to   Egypt 

£™J£mTlM  wJ°u*ht  on  the  way- and  at^d 

narratives  drawn  from  the  Childhood  Gospel  of 
Thomas.    A  detail,  which  is  frequently  represented 


in  Christian  art,— the  ox  and  the  ass  at  the  manger, 
— appears  for  the  first  time  in  this  Gospel.  The 
veneration  of  Mary,  which  received  an  impulse  in 
the  Protevangelium,  has  now  grown  to  greater 
proportions ;  she  is  glorified  as  '  the  Queen  of  the 
Virgins,'  and  her  holy,  nun-like  manner  of  life  is 
dwelt  upon  at  considerable  length.  The  date  of 
ps.-Matt.  is  6th  century. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,  also  con- 
nected with  Jerome  by  another  forged  letter,  covers 
the  same  ground  as  the  Protevangelium  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Zacharias  legend).  The  aim  of 
the  book  is  to  exalt  Mary  as  the  spotless  virgin ; 
after  her  betrothal  to  Joseph  she  does  not  go  home 
with  him,  but  returns  to  her  parents'  house.  There 
she  receives  the  angel's  message.  The  Gospel 
closes  with  the  bare  mention  of  the  birth  of  Jesus. 
This  new  recension  of  the  Protevangelium  was 
doubtless  due  to  an  orthodox  revulsion  of  feeling 
against  the  somewhat  coarse  and  extravagant 
nature  of  pseudo-Matthew.  The  date  is  probably 
late  in  the  6th  century. 

Literature. — Hilgenfeld,  Einleitung,  152  ;  Teschendorf , Evan- 
gelia  Apocr.  xii-xxii ;  Zahn,  AT  Kan.  i.  914  f.,  ii.  774 ff.  • 
Harnack,  Altchr.  Litt.  i.  19ff.,  Chron.  i.  f.98ff.;  von  Lehntr, 
Die  Marie.noerehrung,  223  ff.;  Conrady  (works  cited  above); 
Mrs.  Lewis, '  Apocrypha :  Protevang.  Jacobi '  (Studia  Sinaitica, 
xi)  ;  Meyer  in  Hennecke,  AT  Apokr.  47  ff.,  liandb.  lUSff.; 
Tasker,  I.e.;  tr.  in  Ante-Nicene  Library,  vol.  xvi.,  Cowper,  Orr 
(AT  Apucr.  Writings),  etc. 

C.  (a)  2.  Childhood  Gospel  of  Thomas.— This 

Gospel,  which  deals  with  the  marvellous  events  of 
Christ's  childhood,  was  widely  read  in  early  times 
in  all  branches  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  its 
present  form  it  does  not  claim  to  be  a,  Gospel ;  it  is 
generally  referred  to  as  HaiSiKo.  rovKvpiov — Inci- 
dents in  the  Lord's  Childhood.  There  is  every- 
thing, however,  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the 
original  form  of  the  writing  was  a  Gospel  in  use 
in  Gnostic  circles,  referred  to  by  Origen  and 
Hippoly tus  (see  B.  3).  Besides  the  appropriateness 
of  the  citation  of  Hippolytus  to  a  Childhood  Gospel, 
the  relation  between  the  two  writings  is  supported 
by  a  statement  in  Iremeus  (i.  20.  1)  tnat  the 
followers  of  the  Gnostic  Marcus  had  in  their  apoc- 
ryphal books  a  story  of  Jesus  as  a  l»y  putting  His 
schoolmaster  to  confusion.  This  incident  is  found 
described  twice  over  in  the  Childhood  Gospel  of 
Thomas.  If  the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  mentioned  by 
Nicepborusin  his  St ichometry  (date  uncertain,  6th- 
8th  cent.)  as  containing  1300  stkhoi,  had  any  rela- 
tion with  that  known  to  us,  the  copy  which  lay 
before  him  was  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the 
longest  now  extant. 

The  external  evidence,  then,  converges  on  the 
view  that  our  present  Gospel  was  a  compilation  of 
stories  drawn  from  a  longer  Gospel,  which  origin- 
ated in  Gnostic  circles,  the  parts  which  were  un- 
disguisedly  Gnostic  in  tone  being  omitted.  This  con- 
clusion is  confirmed  by  the  character  of  the  Gospel 
itself.  A  few  Gnostic  traces  still  remain,  notably 
in  the  mysterious  symbolism  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  The  extraordinary  miracles  attributed 
to  the  child  Christ,  and  His  astonishing  knowledge, 
were  no  doubt  interpreted  by  Gnostics  in  a  way  to 
lend  support  to  their  own  views.  For  them  '  the 
worth  of  these  miracles  lay  in  the  proof,  which 
could  be  drawn  from  them,  that  Christ  did  not 
belong  to  this  world,  that  even  as  a  child  He  was 
raised  beyond  human  development  and  limitation, 
so  that  as  a  child  He  could  teach  every  human 
teacher'  (Meyer  in  Henn.  64).  The  fragment  in 
Hippolytus  (quoted  in  B.  3)  may  have  been  a 
Gnostic  utterance  of  the  child  Christ. 

The  figure  of  Jesus  in  this  Gospel  is  a  melancholy  and  hateful 
caricature  of  the  grace,  simplicity,  and  obedience  of  the  Holy 
Childhood.  The  miracles  which  the  child  Christ  is  described  as 
working  are,  for  the  most  part,  deeds  of  malevolence,  or  marvels 
without  anv  ethical  meaning.  To  the  latter  class  belong  His 
making  birds  of  clay  and  causing  them  to  fly ;  His  carrying 
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water  from  the  well  in  His  cloak  after  breaking  the  piUiher  •  to 
the  former,  His  passionate  vengeance  on  a  boy  who  accidentally 
ran  against  Him,  and  was  laid  dead  on  the  spot ;  the  cursing  of 
His  teacher,  who  fell  down  in  a  swoon.  The  painful  impression 
made  by  His  petulant  and  vengeful  spirit  is  not  sensibly  re- 
lieved by  an  occasional  miracle  of  healing.  His  bearing  and 
conduct  are  those  of  a  spoilt  and  impudent  child ;  in  two  in- 
stances He  takes  Joseph  to  task  for  venturing  u>  correct  Him. 
A  single  extract  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
youthful  Gnostic  at  school.  A  teacher,  Zacchatus  by  name, 
approaches  Joseph,  offering  to  teach  Jesus  letters,  and  how  to 
greet  His  elders  respectfully ,  and  how  to  love  those  of  His  own 
_ge— much  needed  lessons !  This  is  how  Jesus  profits  by  His 
attendance  at  school.  '  He  looked  upon  His  teacher  Zacchieus, 
and  said  to  him  :  Thou,  who  knowest  not  the  nature  of  the  A, 
how  canst  thou  teach  others  the  in  Thou  hypocrite!  first 
teach  the  A  if  thou  canst,  and  then  we  shall  believe  Mice  about 
the  B.  Then  He  began  to  question  the  teacher  about  the  first 
letter,  and  he  was  unable  to  answir  Him.  In  the  hearing  of 
many  the  child  says  to  Zueelia-us :  Hear,  o  teacher,  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  first  letter,  and  observe  how  it  lias  straight  hues  and 
a  middle  stroke  which  crosses  those  which  thou  sevst  to  belong 
to  one  another;  (lines)  which  go  together,  raise  themselves, 
wind  round  in  a  dance,  move  themselves,  and  go  round  again, 
which  are  composed  ot  three  signs,  are  of  similar  naturu,  ol  the 
same  weight,  of  the  same  size.  Thou  hast  the  lines  of  the  A." 
How  vast  is  the  gulf  separating  this  absurd  and  pretentious 
display  troin  the  simple  story  of  Christ  among  the  doctors  in 
the  Temple  !  Here  a  forward  and  unbearably  conceited  boy, 
who  is  ready  to  teach  his  elders;  there  a  child  with  the  fresh 
wonder  01  hie's  greatness  in  Ins  heart,  eager  to  learn,  ready  to 
obey. 

Many  of  the  stories  here  narrated  of  Christ  have  their  origin 
in  folk-lore  and  mythology.  Similar  stories  are  told  of  Krishna 
and  Buddha.  But  in  all  countries  the  popular  imagination  has 
borne  unconscious  witness  to  man's  greatness  by  its  delight  in 
tales  of  wonder-children.  Legends  of  this  nature  were  laid  hold 
of  by  the  Gnostics,  and  used  in  the  interest  of  their  peculiar 
speculations  about  Christ.  'The  wonder -child  becomes  a  Gnostic, 
who  looks  down  on  the  unspiritual  world,  and,  in  particular, 
heartily  despises  the  religion  of  the  Jews '  (Meyer  in  Hcnn.  C5). 
Apart  from  the  speculations  with  which  they  were  burdened, 
these  stories  took  hold  of  the  popular  imagination  in  orthodox 
circles.  The  craving  for  the  marvellous  proved  stronger  than 
the  sense  of  what  was  fitting  in  Jesus;  and  the  silence  of 
Christ's  childhood,  which  had  been  regarded  as  an  evidence  of 
His  true  humanity,  became  thronged  with  silly  and  repulsive 
exhibitions  of  power  and  knowledge,  which  were  believed  to  be 
signs  of  His  Divine  dignity. 

In  its  present  form  the  Childhood  Gospel  of 
Tkomns  cannot  be  older  than  the  3rd  century. 
The  Gospel  exists  in  several  recensions,  which 
vary  considerably  in  length. 

LiTERATrRE.  -  Tischenrlorf ,  Evantj.  Apncr.  xxxvi  ff.  ;  Zahn, 
XT  Kan.  i.  515,  539,  812.  ii.  768  ff.  ;  Harnack,  Altekr.  Lift.  i. 
ISff.,  Ckron.  i.  593  ff.  ;  Bert,  Les  evanrf.  aporr.  de  I'enfancc  tic 
Jesus  Christ;  Conradv,  'Das  Thomasevangelittm,'  SK,  1D03, 
p.  377 ff.;  Mever  in  Hennecke,  XT  Apokr.  ftiff..  Handh.  132 ff.; 
Wright,  Contributions  to  the  Apocr.  Literature  of  the  ^T■, 
Cowper,  Orr  (<fp.  citt.). 

C  fa)  3.  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Childhood.— This 

is  a  late  composition,  in  which  are  worked  tip  the 
materials  of  the  earlier  Childhood  Gospels.  The 
compiler  has  also  added  many  legends  of  a  wildly 
fantastic  and  highly  miraculous  nature.  One  or 
two  examples  may  suffice  to  show  the  character  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  book.  The  Magi  receive 
from  '  the  Lady  Mary,'  as  »  souvenir  of  their  visit 
to  Bethlehem,  one  of  the  swaddling  bands  in  which 
the  infant  Jesus  was  wrapped.  On  their  return 
home  they  show  their  trophy  to  the  assembled 
kings  and  princes.  A  feast  is  held,  and  a  tire  is 
lighted,  which  the  company  worships.  The  swad- 
dling band  is  thrown  into  the  fire,  and,  when  the 
fire  had  burned  itself  out,  it  is  found  unharmed. 
Whereupon  the  cloth  is  laid  up  with  great  honour 
in  the  treasure  house.  Again,  the  water  in  which 
the  infant  Jesus  is  washed  has  a  marvellous  virtue, 
and  children  whose  bodies  are  white  with  leprosy 
are  cleansed  by  bathing  in  it.  A  young  man  who 
by  witchcraft  had  been  changed  into  a  mule,  is 
restored  to  human  form  by  Mary's  placing  Jesus 
on  the  mule's  back. 

This  Gospel  was  the  main  source  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Jesus  among  the  Mohammedans.  For  their 
edification,  Koss;hus  incorporated  its  stories,  with 
much  embellishment,  in  his  history  of  patriarchs 
and  prophets. 


Literature .- Teschendorf,  Evang.  Apocr.;  Thilo,  Codex 
fP<*r.XT;  Walker,  (Ante-Nicene  Library,  vo  .  xvi.)  Tasker 
(I.e.);  Meyer  m  Hennecke,  Uandb.  102.  *asner 

C.  («)  4.  History  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter.- In 

kgypt,  where  feast-days  were  multiplied  to  cele- 
brate events  or  to  commemorate  persons  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the  Church,  the  History  of  Joseph 
was  written  for  the  purpose  of  being  read  on  2uth 
July,  the  alleged  day  ot  Joseph's  death.  The  nar- 
rative is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  who  dis- 
courses Ut  His  disciples  on  the  Mount 'of  Olives 
Alter  an  introductory  address,  which  has  passa»es 
reminiscent  of  the  I'salms,  the  Gospels,  and  St. 
1'aul's  Epistles,  the  life  of  Joseph  is  shortly  de- 
scribed, in  which  evident  use  is  made  of  t  lie Protevan- 
fffltitui  or  one  of  its  sources  (Apwri/phum  Jwtcphi). 
The  circumstances  attending  the  deatli  of  Joseph 
are  described  at  great  length.  We  are  told  of  his 
dread  of  death  ;  we  listen  to  a  bitter  lament  for  his 
sins  (among  them  his  venturing  to  correct  Jesus  as 
a  child),  and  to  a  prayer  to  be  delivered  from  the 
demons  of  darkness  who  lie  in  wait  for  his  soul. 
When  Death  approaches  with  his  dread  retinue, 
Jesus  drives  them  back.  In  answer  to  His  prayer, 
Michael  and  Gabriel  carry  off'  the  spirit  of  Joseph 
to  'the  dwelling  place  of  the  pious.'  Thereafter 
Christ  comforts  the  mourners,  and  Himself  bewails 
the  death  of  Joseph.  It  is  plain,  from  this  survey 
of  the  contents  of  the  book,  that  its  purpose  was 
less  to  give  the  history  of  Joseph  than  '  to  recom- 
mend Christianity  as  the  deliverer  in  the  extremity 
of  death,  and  to  teach  the  true  Christian  art  of 
dying'  (Meyer  in  Henn.  Handb.  103). 

The  history,  in  all  probability,  was  written  in 
Coptic.  Recensions  of  it  in  the  Bohairicand  Salndic 
dialects  exist,  the  latter  fragmentary  (Forbes  Rob- 
inson, Coptic  Apocryphal  Gospels,  130  H". ).  There 
is  also  an  Arabic  text,  first  printed  in  1722. 

Teschendorf  puts  the  date  of  the  history  in  the 
4th  century. 

Literature.— Tischendorf ,  Meyer,  Forbes  Robinson  (opp.  citt.). 

C.  [n)  5.  The  Departure  of  Mary. — The  growing 
veneration  of  Mary  in  the  Church  led  to  the  inven- 
tion of  incidents  in  her  life  parallel  to  those  in  the 
life  of  Christ.  This  was  the  motive  that  gave  rise 
to  the  Departure  of  Mary  (Transitus  Maricc),  other- 
wise known  as  the  Koiprjo-is  (the  Falling  Asleep), 
Dorm  it io,  Assumptio.  As  Christ  had  risen  from  the 
dead  and  ascended  into  heaven,  so  must  Mary  have 
risen  and  ascended.     The  story  runs  as  follows  : 

One  dav,  when  Mary,  according  to  her  custom,  had  gone  to 
'the  holy  tomb  of  our  Lord'  to  burn  incense  and  pray,  the 
archangel  Gabriel  announces  her  approaching  death,  and  informs 
her  that,  in  answer  to  her  request,  she  shall  '  go  to  the  heavenly 
places  to  her  Son,  into  the  true  and  everlasting  life.'  On  her 
return  home  she  prays,  and  all  the  Apostles— those  who  are 
already  dead  and  those  still  alive— are  gathered  to  her  bedside 
at  Bethlehem.  The  Apostles  narrate  how  they  were  engaged 
when  the  summons  came  to  them.  The  heavens  are  filled  with 
hosts  of  angels  ;  miracles  of  healing  happen,  and  the  sick  crowd 
to  the  house.  The  Jews  endeavour  to  seize  Mary;  but  the 
Apostles,  carrying  the  couch  on  which  'the  Lady,  the  niother 
of  God  '  lav  are  borne  on  a  cloud  to  Jerusalem.  Here  Christ 
appears  to  her,  and  in  answer  to  her  request  declares  :  '  Rejoice 
ami  he  glad,  for  all  grace  is  given  to  thee  by  My  Father  in 
heaven  and  hy  Me,  and  bv  the  Holy  Ghost ;  whoever  calls  on 
thy  name  shall  not  be  put  to  shame,  but  shall  find  comfort  and 
support  both  in  thin  world  and  in  that  which  is  to  come,  in  the 
presence  of  My  heavenly  Father.'  Then,  while  the  Apostles  sing 
a  hymn  Mary 'falls  asleep.  She  is  laid  in  a  tomb  in  Gethsemane  ; 
for' three  days  an  angel-choir  is  heard  glorifying  God,  and  when 
they  are  silent  all  know  that  'her  spotless  and  precious  body 
has'  been  transferred  to  Paradise.' 

In  this  story,  which  has  had  a  remarkable  influ- 
ence in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  we  have  the 
clear  signs  of  an  advanced  stage  of  the  worship  of 
the  Virgin.  Prayer  to  her  is  here  enjoined  ;  and 
the  tendency  disclosed,  to  find  parallels  between 
her  life  and  the  life  of  Christ,  marks  a  definite 
stage  of  the  movement  which  eventually  made  her 
a  sharer  in  the  work  of  redemption.  The  epithet 
tfeoroKOs  (mother  of  God),  which  was  first  applied  to 
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Mary  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (beginning  of  4th  cent. ), 
and  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  Nestorian  contro- 
versy (from  A.D.  428),  occurs  in  this  writing. 

The  Transitus  was  written  at  the  close  of  the  4th 
cent.  In  the  Gelasian  Decree  (496)  it  was  included 
among  those  apocryphal  writings  which  are  '  non 
solum  repudiata,  verum  etiam  ab  omni  Romana 
catholica  et  apostolica  ecclesia  eliminata  atque 
cum  suis  auctoribus  auctorumque  sequacibus  sub 
anathematis  indissolubili  vinculo  in  jeternum  dam- 
nata.'  In  spite  of  this  the  writing  maintained 
its  place,  and  by  the  6th  cent,  it  was  held  in  the 
highest  honour.  It  was  in  later  days  ascribed  to 
Melito  of  Sardis  (c.  170),  and  even  to  the  Apostle 
John.  Versions  of  it,  in  longer  and  shorter  forms, 
are  extant  in  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,  Coptic,  and 
Syriac. 

Literature.  —  Teschendorf,  Wright,  Forbes  Robinson,  Orr 
(flpp.  eitt.);  Mrs.  Lewis,  '  Apocrypha  '(Stud.  Smaitica,  xi.). 

C.  (b)  1.  The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus.— This  Gospel, 
dealing  with  the  Trial,  Death,  and  Resurrection  of 
Jesus,  and  with  His  Descent  into  Hades,  is  a  com- 
bination of  two  earlier  writings — (1)  Acta  Pilati, 
and  (2)  Descensus  Christ i  ad  inferos.  The  older 
Greek  MSS  contain  only  (1)  with  an  independent 
conclusion,  while  there  are  clear  signs  that  the  com- 
piler had  not  thoroughly  mastered  all  his  material. 
The  earliest  form  is  found  in  a  Latin  version,  pro- 
bably of  the  5th  or  6th  cent.  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  13th  cent,  that  the  name  of  Nicodemus  was  asso- 
ciated with  it.  The  writing  claimed  to  have  been 
written  in  Hebrew  by  NicodemiLs,  and  to  have 
been  translated  into  Greek  by  Ananias  or  ^Eneas 
Protector. 

The  contents  of  the  Gospel  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  Jesus  is  accused  by  the  Jews.  Pilate  orders  Jesus  to  be 
brought  before  him.  The  messenger,  by  Pilate's  instruction  a, 
shows  Jesus  great  respect.  As  Jesus  enters  the  judgment-hull, 
the  tops  of  the  Roman  standards  bow  down  before  Him  (ch.  1). 
The  charge  that  Jesus  was  '  born  of  fornication '  is  disproved 
(ch.  2).  Pilate  privately  examines  Him, — the  passage  is  based  on 
John  1830  s\— and  declares  Him  not  worthy  of  death  (chs.  3.  i). 
Various  witnesses,  among  them  Nicodemus  and  some  who  had 
been  healed  by  Jesus,  come  forward  and  speak  on  Hia  behalf 
(chs.  5-8).  The  Jews  choose  Barabbas  instead  of  Jesus,  and 
are  reproached  for  their  ingratitude  by  Pilate.  Pilate  washes 
his  hands,  and  suffers  Jesus  to  be  led  forth  to  crucifixion  (ch.  9). 
Then  follows  an  account  of  the  crucifixion  and  burial,  based 
on  Lk  23  (chs.  10.  11).  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  is  put  into  prison 
by  the  Jews  for  burying  Jesus,  but  is  miraculously  delivered 
(ch.  12).  The  guards  at  the  sepulchre  report  the  resurrection 
to  the  Sanhedrm,  and  are  bribed  to  say  that  the  disciples  stole 
the  body  (ch.  13).  A  priest,  a  scribe,  a  Levite  from  Galilee  bear 
witness  to  Christ's  ascension ;  they  are  charged  to  keep  silent, 
and  are  sent  back  to  Galilee  (ch.  14).  On  the  proposal  of  Nico- 
demus, search  is  made  for  Jesus,  but  conclusive  evidence  is  once 
more  given  of  His  ascension  (chs.  15. 16). 

(2)  This  purports  to  have  been  written  down  by  Carinus  and 
Leucius,  sons  of  the  aged  Simeon,  who  had  been  raised  from  the 
dead  by  Jesus  (ch.  17).  '  A  purple  royal  light '  appears  in  Hades ; 
John  the  Baptist  announces  the  near  approach  of  Christ  to 'visit 
those  '  sitting  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death '  (ch.  18). 
Sath  tells  of  his  prayer  for  oil  from  the  tree  of  mercy  to  heal  his 
father,  and  of  Michael's  promise  that  he  should  receive  it  when 
the  Son  of  God  came  to  earth  (ch.  19).  A  conversation  takes 
place  between  Satan  and  Tartarus,  who  dread  Christ's  comin« 
(ch.  20).  The  summons  is  made  (Ps  21?)  in  a  voice  of  thunder  to 
grant  Jesus  admission :  Satan  and  Tartarus  are  powerless  to 
exclude  Him  (ch.  21).  Satan  is  delivered  into  the  power  of 
Hades,  who  reviles  him  vehemently,  and  consigns  him  to  ever- 
asting  torment  (chs.  22.  23).     All  the  saints  are  gathered  to 

L  hrijit ;.  and  with  them  He  conies  up  '  from  the  powers  below' 
(ch.  24).    The  archangel  Michael  leads  all  the  sainta  to  Paradise, 

7mT,1  If  <£Yer8£  w?th  Enoch  and  Eliaa  a"d  the  penitent 
thief  (chs.  25.  26).     Having  finished  their  writing,  Carinus  and 

r^rVUllr.e,^n^urnG(f  and  vamsh"  JosePn  ar>d  Nicodemus 
EK,^Kythl3ff  t0  Pl  ate'  wno  draws  UP  an  ^ount  of  'a" 
that  had  been  done  and  said  concerning  Jesus  by  the  Jews  • 

te^in  "«  P»bjic  records  of  his  pnetorium  *  (ch.  27  . 
a  rS  t£?  ?  °tlie«r  chapton  are  ^ded :  ch.  28  incorporates 
Caianhas  ^ZZ  ^  fromDAda»1  *°  Christ,  which  Annas  and 
T^apv^afv,  ,  ledge'  '■"  ?,ate  "  Presence,  to  be  a  proof  that 
Pilate  to  X  ,H"g"Pr°.m  red  Sa^ur :  ch"  23  ^ives  a  better  froni 
mate  to  Claudius,  dealing  with  the  *  cruel  condemnation  ' 
crucifixion,  and  resurrection  of  Christ]!  condemnation, 

jThC  J"?/1""*  °f  the  GoSpd  ofXiroftcmwt-the 
acts  oj  l  >!<(■  —  exists  ln  various  recensions,  the 
earliest   of   which    cannot    be    much    older    than  , 


[  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century.  The  question, 
however,  is  raised  by  references  in  Justin  and 
Tertullian,  whether  these  Acts  are  not  based  on 
much  older  documents.  In  his  first  Apology  (ch.  35) 
Justin,  after  describing  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus 
declares:  'And  that  these  tilings  happened,  one 
may  learn  from  the  Acts  drawn  up  under  Pontius 
Pilate';  and  again  (ch.  48),  when  speaking  of 
miracles  which  Jesus  wrought,  he  adds  «.  like 
testimony.  Moreover,  Tertullian  in  two  passages 
(Apol.  5  and  21)  speaks  of  a  report  sent  to  Tiberius 
by  Pilate  dealing  with  Christ ;  and  in  the  latter 
passage,  after  giving  a,  brief  account  of  Christ's 
life  and  a  detailed  description  of  His  death,  resur- 
rection, and  ascension,  he  states :  '  Pilate,  who  in 
his  heart  was  already  a  Christian,  reported  all 
these  things  about  Christ  to  Tiberius,  who  was 
emperor  at  that  time.'  Many  scholars  believe  that 
the  report  referred  to  by  Tertullian  is  preserved 
in  the  Letter  of  Pilate  to  Claudius  (ch.  29  of  the 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus}.  On  the  other  hand,  Harnack 
holds  the  Letter  to  be  later  than  Tertullian  (Ckron. 
i.  GOT  ft'.).  On  the  ground  of  Justin's  references, 
Tischendorf  (Evany.  Apocr.  lxiv),  followed  by  Hof- 
mann  (PRE3  i.  G5'J),  dates  our  extant  At  ts  of  Pilate 
in  the  2nd  century.  Lipsius  (Die  Pilatusakten, 
14  ft'.),  however,  Harnack  (Chron.  i.  610  ft'.),  and 
others  believe  that  Justin  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
Acts  of  Pilate,  and  simply  assumed  their  existence ; 
while  von  Schubert,  followed  by  Stiilcken  (Henn. 
Handb,  146  f. ),  maintains  that  Justin  was  ac- 
quainted with  Acts  of  Pilate  which  probably 
formed  the  basis  of  the  present  Arts.  The  question 
is  an  intricate  one,  and  cannot  be  fully  discussed 
here.  Tischendorf's  conclusion  may,  however, 
safely  be  set  aside.  Harnack  bases  his  judgment 
mainly  on  the  ground  that,  if  Justin  had  had  any 
real  knowledge  of  Acts  of  Pilate  dealing  with  the 
facts  which  he  narrates,  he  would  have  quoted  from 
them,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  quotations  are 
from  the  Prophets  and  the  Gospels.  Against  this 
it  must,  however,  be  urged  that,  if  Justin  had  not 
had  some  definite  knowledge  to  go  upon,  he  would 
never  have  dared  in  an  address  to  the  Emperor  to 
ground  his  case  on  documents  which  presumably 
were  in  the  public  archives.  The  present  writer 
inclines  to  the  view  that  Acts  of  Pilate,  at  least 
believed  to  be  genuine,  were  in  existence  in  the 
2nd  cent.,  and  that  our  present  Acts  were  in- 
fluenced by  them.  Whether  the  2nd  cent.  Acts 
were  based  on  any  authentic  report  by  Pilate,  it  is 
impossible  to  say. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Acta  Pilati  in  their  present 
form  are  largely  dependent  on  the  canonical 
Gospels,  and  that  many  of  the  additions  are  fabri- 
cations put  forward  for  apologetic  reasons.  The 
aim  of  the  writer  is  to  furnish  convincing  proof  of 
the  truths  of  Christianity  ;  what  could  better  serve 
his  purpose  than  to  show  Pilate  on  the  side  of 
Christ,  and  to  narrate  incidents  touching  Christ's 
resurrection  which  not  even  His  enemies  could 
challenge?  Heathen  aspersions  on  the  birth  of 
Jesus  are  also  disposed  of  by  evidence  given  at 
His  trial. 

The  second  part  of  the  Gospel— The  Descent  into 
Hades — represents  in  a  developed  form  the  tra- 
dition, early  and  widely  accepted,  which  was  based 
on  1  P  3™  { '  He  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits 
in  prison ').  Earlier  traces  of  the  same  tradition 
are  found  in  the  Gospel  of '  PcUr  ('And  they  heard 
a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  Hast  Thou  preached  to 
them  that  sleep?  And  a  response  was  heard  from 
the  Cross,  Yea'),  and  in  the  Legend  of  Abgar. 

The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  was  taken  up  by 
Vincent  de  Beauvais  in  his  Speculum  Majus  and 
by  Jacobus  de  Voragine  in  his  Aurea  Legenda, 
and  through  these  works  it  exerted  a  far-reaching 
influence. 
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LiTERATliUE.— Tischendorf,  Em,,,,.  Apocr.  liv  ff. ;  Lipsins,  Die 
Pilatusuktt-n,  Apukr.  Apttf.u-i<irsrhi?I>trn;  von  Schubert,  DU 
Cwnpotitfii  dan  ps.-p.lr.  Enui.ii'thtinfraqtneht ;  Harnack 
Altclu:  Lift.  1.  -1\  ft'.,  Ciiron,  i.  ai3  if.  ;  \»n  Dobschiitz,  Zvitschr. 
f,  XT  Wissensckaft  (1902),  S'Jff.,  Hastings'  Dli  hi.  544ff.  ■ 
Mommsen,  Zeituchr.  J.  XT  Winn.  (1902)  li)Sff. ;  Kriiger,  (,'c.wA. 
d.  altclir.  Litt,  36 ;  Stiilcken  in  Heunecke,  XT  Apukr  74  ff 
Handb.  143  ff. 

C.  (6)  2.  The  Legend  of  Abgar.  —  In  Eusebius 
[HE  i.  13.  6tt.)  we  iind  letters  purporting  to  have 
passed  between  Abgar  v.  king  of  Edessa,  and  Jesus. 
Eusebius  states  that  the  letters  were  preserved  in 
the  royal  archives,  and  gives  a  literal  translation 
of  them  from  the  Syriac.  Abgar,  who  was  suffer- 
ing from  an  incurable  disease,  having  heard  of 
Christ's  wonderful  power  of  healing,  wrote,  en- 
treating Christ  to  come  and  cure  him,  and  offering 
Him  a  residence  in  Edessa,  where  He  would  be 
safe  from  the  malice  of  the  Jews.  Jesus  replied 
that  He  must  accomplish  His  mission  and  ascend 
to  Him  who  had  sent  Him,  but  that  after  His 
ascension  He  would  send  one  of  His  disciples,  who 
would  cure  the  king  and  bring  life  to  him  and  all 
who  were  with  him.  Then  follows  an  account, 
also  translated  from  the  Syriac,  of  the  fulfilment 
of  Christ's  promise  in  the  sending  by  the  Apostle 
Thomas  of  Thadda'us,  one  of  the  Seventy,  to 
Edessa. 

The  legendary  character  of  the  correspondence 
is  beyond  all  doubt,  although  its  genuineness  was 
accepted  by  Eusebius,  and  lias  been  defended  by 
several  scholars,  among  them  Cureton  and  Phillips 
in  England  {see  Phillips,  Addai  th'i  Apostle,  ixtt'.). 
It  had  its  origin  some  time  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  Edessa  {<?.  170),  owing  to  a 
desire  to  have  an  Apostolic  foundation  for  the 
Church.  The  date  of  it  is  probably  the  second 
half  of  the  3rd  century. 

The  correspondence  and  the  narrative  of  Addai's 
mission  found  a  place,  with  many  additions,  in 
the  Syriac  Teaching  of  Added,  which  dates  from 
about  400.  The  legend  had  a  wide  influence,  and 
found  credence  in  all  sections  of  the  Church,  not- 
withstanding the  doubts  expressed  regarding  it  in 
the  Gelasian  Decree  ;  a  Greek  recension  of  it — the 
Acts  of  Thaddn?us — contains  in  addition  the  story 
of  the  portrait  of  Jesus  miraculously  stamped  on  a 
napkin.     See  also  art.  Abgar. 

The  legendary  letter  of  Christ  was  in  widespread 
favour  as  a  talisman  to  guard  against  dangers  of 
all  kinds.  For  this  purpose  it  was  placed  at  the 
city  gate  of  Edessa  and  at  the  doors  of  private 
houses.  Up  to  quite  recent  times  copies  of  the 
letter  were  to  be  found  framed  in  the  houses  of 
the  peasantry  in  England  (see  Donchoo,  Apocryphal 
and  Legendary  Life  of  Christ,  223). 

Literature. — Lipsius,  Die  cdesfenische  Ahaarsaae,  1880,  Die 
apukr.  Apostelgeschichten,  ii.  2.  178  ff.  ;  Zahn,  Eorschungen, 
i.  350  ff.,  XT  Kan.  i.  369  ff.  ;  Tixeront,  Les  origines  de  Vigtise 
d'Edesse,  1888;  Harnack,  Altchr.  Litt.  i.  533ff. ;  Kriiger, 
Altr.hr.  litt.  228f. ;  Phillips,  Doctrine  of  Addai  the  Apostle, 
1876 ;  Stulcken  in  Hennecke,  XT  Apokr.  76  ff.,  Handb.  153  ff. 

D.  Gospel  of  Tatian.— The  Gospel  of  Tatian, 
better  known  as  the  Diatessaron,*  was  a  Harmony 
of  the  four  Gospels,  in  all  likelihood  written  origin- 
ally in  Syriac  for  the  ilse  of  the  Church  at  Edessa. 
The  author  of  the  Harmony  was  a  disciple  of  Justin 
Martyr  in  Rome  ;  but,  being  condemned  for  hereti- 
cal views,  he  returned  to  his  native  land  in  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates  about  the  year  172.  Be- 
tween that  date  and  the  close  of  the  2nd  cent, 
his  'patchwork  Gospel'  was  written,  in  which, 
using   the   chronological    scheme    of    the    Fourth 

*  Diatessaron  (3ii  Tt<rtrapu*yis  variously  interpreted.  The  ex- 
pression is  generally  regarded  as  signifying  a  compilation  in 
which  only  the  four  Gospels  were  used  ;  but  as  the  word  was  in 
use  as  a  musical  terminus  techmcus  to  denote  a  harmony,  Tatian 
Might  have  employed  it  as  a  description  of  his  work,  no  matter 
how  many  Gospels  he  had  drawn  upon  (Hamlyn  Hill,  Earliest 
Life,  21 ;  Julicher,  Einleitung,  391  f .).  ' 


Gospel,  he  wove  into  a  connected  narrative  the  four 
different  accounts  of  our  Lord's  life.  It  is  doubtful 
whether,  before  the  appearance  of  the  Diatessaron, 
the  four  Gospels  circulated  separately  in  the  Syrian 
Church  ;  but  however  that  may  be,  it  was  clearly 
Tatian's  intention  to  provide  a  Gospel  for  popular 
use  which  should  obviate  the  disadvantages  of 
having  the  narrative  of  Christ's  life  in  different 
forms.*  The  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  Dia- 
tessaron was  in  general  use  in  the  Syrian  Church 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cent.  In  the  Teach- 
ing of  Adda  i  {(-.  40U)  we  read  that  'a  large  multi- 
tude of  people  assembled  day  by  day  and  came  to 
the  prayer  of  the  service,  and  to  the  reading  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  of  the  Diatessaron,'  etc. 
(Phillips,  Addai  the  Apostle,  34).  In  the  middle  of 
the  4th  cent.  Ephraem  used  the  Diatessaron  as  the 
basis  of  his  famous  commentary  on  the  Gospels. 
But  from  the  5th  cent,  onwards  Tatian's  Gospel 
was  displaced  from  public  worship  by  the  new 
translation  of  the  separate  Gospels  made  under 
Rabbula,— the  Peshitta,  the  Syriac  Vulgate,— 
although,  largely  owing  to  the  commentary  of 
Ephraem,  it  continued  to  be  read  and  to  exert  an 
influence  for  many  centuries  later. 

Neither  the  Diatessaron  nor  the  commentary  of 
Ephraem  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  original 
Syriac.  There  are,  however,  Latin  and  Arabic 
versions  of  the  Diatessaron,  and  two  distinct 
Armenian  versions  of  Ephraem's  commentary. 
For  the  reconstruction  of  the  text  of  the  Diates- 
saron, Ephraem's  commentary  is  of  the  highest 
value,  and  the  work  has  been  brilliantly  executed 
by  Zahn  (Forschnngcn,  i.).  Unfortunately,  while 
the  Latin  and  Arabic  versions  keep  Tatian's  ar- 
rangement of  the  narrative,  they  are  of  no  value 
for  the  restoration  of  the  text.  The  Latin  Har- 
mony (Codex  Fuldensis),  which  belongs  to  about 
the  beginning  of  the  6th  cent.,  gives  throughout 
the  text  of  the  Vulgate  ;  while  the  Arabic  version, 
which  was  originally  made  in  the  11th  cent.,  is 
evidently  a  translation  from  a  text  of  the  Dia- 
tessaron which  had  been  accommodated  to  the 
Peshitta.  In  the  9th  cent,  an  epic  poem  entitled 
Heliand  was  written,  based  on  a  translation  of  the 
Codex  Fuldensis.  It  became  widely  known,  and 
to  it  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  were  largely 
indebted  for  their  knowledge  of  the  life  of  Christ 
(Hamlyn  Hill,  op.  cit.  20,  3S). 

In  accordance  with  Tatian's  peculiar  views,  the 
Diatessaron  reveals  a  slight  Encratite  tendency. 
According  to  Theodoret  (Hmr.  Fab.  i.  20),  it  omitted 
the  genealogies  of  Christ  and  everything  dealing 
with  Christ's  birth  ('all  things  that  snow  our  Lord  to 
have  been  born  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the 
flesh ').  The  Birth -narratives  of  Luke  and  Matthew 
are,  however,  found  in  the  Arabic  and  Latin  re- 
censions, as  well  as  in  Ephraem's  commentary. 

Literature. — Zahn,  Forschungen,  i.  ii.  iv.  vii.;  Ciasca,  Tatiani 
Eeangeliorwm  Ihcnnonicr,  Araoicc  ;  Harnack,  Altchr.  Litt.  i. 
485  ff.,  Chron.  i."284ff.;  TIT  i.  i.  100  ff.,  art.  in  Eneyc.  Brit.9; 
Burkitt,  S.  Ephraim's  Quotations  from  the  Gospel  (cf.  also  his 
Enanqelion  da-Mepharreshe) ;  Rendel  Harris,  The  Diatessaron  of 
Tatian  ;  Hamlyn  Hill,  Earliest  Life  of  Christ ;  Hemphill,  The 
Diatessaron,  etc.;  Stenning  in  Hastings'  DE,  Ext.  Vol.  451  ff. 
A.  F.   FlNDLAY. 

GOVERNOR.  —The  word  'governor'  (ijyep.wi',  Lat. 
praescs,  dux)  is  a  comprehensive  term,  being  the 
only  Greek  word  which  includes  every  class  of 
provincial  governor  under  the  Roman  empire. 
The  following  officials,  for  instance,  are  included 
under  this  title  :— (1)  Governors  of  Senatorial  Pro- 
vinces, namely,  pro  consulibvs  who  are  ex-consuls, 
and  pro  consulibus  who  are  ex-prffitors.  The 
former  class  ruled   the  governmental    spheres  of 

*  To  distinguish  it  front  the  fourfold  form  of  the  Gospel 
(Evanqelion  da-Mepharreshe,  '  the  Gospel  of  the  Separated  '), 
the  Diatessaron  received  the  name  of  Evangeliom  da-Mehallete, 
'  the  Gospel  of  the  Mixed'). 
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duty  Asia  and  Africa ;  the  latter  all  other  pro- 
vinces which  by  the  arrangement  between  Augustus 
and  the  Senate  in  27  B.C.  were  put  under  the 
authority  of  that  body,  such  as  Sicily,  Macedonia, 
Achaia.  (2)  Governors  of  Imperial  Provinces, 
namely,  legati  Augusti  pro  praetonbus  who  are  ex- 
consuls  ;  legati  Augusti  pro  praetonbus  who  are 
e\-prietorsi  procurators;  praefecti  Aegypti,  etc. 
Evamples  of  Imperial  provinces  are  Syria,  the 
Cauls  (except  Narbonensis),  Judrea,  and  Egypt. 
These  governors  were  all  accountable  to  the 
Emperor,  being  put  in  charge  of  his  provinces,  but 
were  by  no  means  of  equal  rank.  The  legati  were 
always  members  of  the  Senate,  but  the  others 
were  of  the  lower  rank  of  cquites.  It  was  to  this 
class  that  Pilate  belonged  (Mt  27.  28;  see  under 
Procurator,  Pilate).  Every  senator,  being  a 
member  of  the  same  class  as  the  Emperor  himself, 
was  a  possible  rival  to  him  ;  those  of  inferior  rank 
were  practically  in  the  position  of  his  servants. 

Governors  of  provinces  had  certain  powers  of 
jurisdiction  delegated  to  tliem,  which  it  is  now 
impossible  accurately  to  define.  These  were  em- 
bodied in  mandata  given  to  them  before  setting 
out.  They  were  also,  of  course,  influenced  by  the 
traditions  of  the  province  to  which  they  were 
going.  They  administered  the  law  with  a  com- 
petence and  i  justice  which  have  never  been 
surpassed.  A*  the  provinces  had  an  appeal  from 
their  decisions  to  the  Senate  in  the  case  of 
Senatorial  provinces,  and  to  the  Emperor  in  the 
case  of  Imperial,  it  was  dangerous  for  a  governor 
to  go  against  the  strongly  expressed  wish  of  the 
subjects  of  Rome.  A  procurator,  for  example, 
could  he  cast  aside  by  the  Emperor  and  ruined  for 
life,  without  the  slightest  chance  of  redress. 

Governors  were  commonly  changed  annually. 
The  emperor  Tiberius,  however,  retained  many 
governors  for  a  number  of  years  in  one  position, 
and  he  also  instituted  the  custom  of  payment  of 
definite  salaries  to  such,  thus  doing  away  with  the 
necessity  for  plunder  in  order  to  recoup  themselves. 
The  Roman  system  was  sufficiently  elastic  to 
permit  the  appointment  of  officer  for  special 
service  and  the  suspension  of  the  regular  order 
of  things.  It  was  probably  under  an  arrangement 
of  this  kind  that  P.  Sulpicius  Quirinius  was 
'governor  of  Syria'  (Lk  2s)  in  A.D.  6-9  (Ramsay, 
Was  Christ  Bom  at  Bethlehem? eh.  xi.),  in  order  to 
cany  on  a  campaign  against  the  Homonadenses, 
and  leave  the  ordinary  governor  free  for  civil 
duties.     See  art.  BlRTH  OF  CHRIST. 

In  Mt  Hi",  Mk  13s,  and  Lk  21*  'kings'  are 
coupled  with  'governors.'  The  reference  here  is 
to  'client-kings'  of  the  Roman  empire  (such  as 
Herod)  as  well  as  the  ordinary  governors.  The 
territory  ruled  by  such  kings  was  part  of  the 
impsrium  Ramannm  in  the  fullest  sense  of  that 
term.  In  other  words,  the  Romans  had  suzerainty 
over  these  kingdoms ;  but  they  left  them  under 
the  rule  of  their  kings  until  they  were  sufficiently 
civilized  to  become  ordinary  provinces  under 
ordinary  governors.  Then  they  were  taken  over. 
In  Lk  21IJ  the  'kings'  are  mentioned  before  the 
'governors.'  If  this  change  is  not  accidental,  it 
would  appear  that  St.  Luke  wished  (SmnXew  to  be 
understood  in  the  sense  of  'emperors,'  a  sense 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  Greek.  The  plural 
need  be  no  difficulty,  as  it  was  the  common  practice 
for  emperors  to  have  their  successors  invested  with 
the  imperatorial  powers,  while  they  themselves 
were  still  alive  and  active. 

Literature. -H.  F.  Pelham.  OitfWiw*  of  Roman  History, 
Sh'  .■'  *  "«:  ?*  5"  Bur>"'  A  aist°ry  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
rh.  vi..  A.  H.  J.  Greemdge,  Roman  Public  Life,  ch.  xi.1  for 
rl^ffi  ■°"raf  -°(ran  adminfotrative  career,  see  R.  Cagnat, 
Loun    dEpyrapku   Latiru*  (1898,    with    Supplement    1904), 
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GRACE  (xdpts).  —  The  Gr.  x*pnt  with  which 
'  grace  '  in  Eng.  fully  corresponds,  is  one  of  those 
words  (cf.  ayair&to,  ayiirr},  •  love ')  which  have  been 
raised  to  a  higher  power  and  tilled  with  a  pro- 
founder  content  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
In  accordance  with  its  derivation  from  xa'Pw>  it 
originally  signified  in  classical  Gr.  something  that 
gives  joy  or  delight,  hence  charm  or  winsomeness. 
l<'iom  this  it  came  to  be  used  in  a  subjective  sense 
of  a  courteous,  kindly,  or,  as  we  say,  a  '  gracious ' 
disposition  ;  and  so  became  equivalent  to  goodwill 
or  favour.  Prom  the  sense  of  favour  as  an  atti- 
tude of  will  and  feeling,  the  transition  was  natural 
to  *a  favour,'  a  concrete  token  of  kindness  and 
goodwill.  Finally,  as  grace  implies  not  only  a 
giver  but  a  receiver,  it  was  employed  to  denote 
the  gratitude  felt  by  the  latter  lor  the  favour  be- 
stowed, and  the  thanks  by  which  gratitude  is  ex- 
pressed (cf.  the  Eng.  phrase  'grace  before  meat'). 
In  nearly  all  these  senses  the  word  is  found  both 
in  the  LXX  and  the  NT.  But,  while  the  LXX 
does  not  carry  us  beyond  the  point  reached  in  the 
classical  authors,  when  we  pass  to  the  NT  the  old 
meanings  of  xtipis  are  wonderfully  enlarged,  until,  .  <* 
as  Cremer  says  (Lex.  s.v.),  'it  has  become  quite  a  ' 
different  word  in  NT  Greek,  so  that  we  may  say 
it  depended  upon  Christianity  to  realize  its  full 
meaning  and  to  elevate  it  to  its  rightful  sphere.' 

1.  Grace  in  the  Gospels.— In  AV  of  the  Gospels, 
•  grace '  occurs  only  4  times,  once  in  Lk.  (2*>)  and 
thrice  in  Jn.  (lu- 1G- 17).  When  we  turn  to  the  RV, 
however,  and  include  the  marginal  readings,  we 
find  the  word  in  4  other  Lukan  passages.  Thrice 
it  is  used  as  a  marginal  alternative  for  '  favour '  or 
'  favoured  '  (Lk  l28-  'M  25-),  while  in  one  important 
passage  (43J)  '  words  of  grace '  is  substituted  for 
'  gracious  words.'  In  every  case,  both  in  Lk.  and 
Jn.,  the  corresponding  Gr.  word  is  xdpts,  with  the 
exception  of  Lk  l-8  where  the  derivative  vb.  xop«"6w 
is  used.  Besides  these  passages  in  which  either  in 
AV  or  RV  it  is  rendered  '  grace,'  x<*Pt!  occurs  4 
times  in  Lk.  (633-  M-  34  17")  in  the  sense  of  '  thanks.' 
(1)  We  observe  that  grace  is  not  a  word  or  idea 
that  is  used  by  the  Synaptics  generally,  St.  Luke 
being  the  only  one  who  employs  it.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  term  is  not  one  which 
the  Evangelist  ever  attributes  to  Jesus  Himself. 
It  is  true  that  he  represents  Jesus  as  using  x<*P«  * 
times,  but  only  in  the  ordinary  colloquial  sense  of 
thanks.  Thus,  although  x*P«  or  '  grace '  was  to 
undergo  something  like  a,  transfiguration  through 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  and  indeed  was  to 
become  not  only  a  specifically  Christian  word,  hut 
a  word  of  which  we  might  say  that  it  shines  like  a 
jewel  on  the  brow  of  Christ  Himself,  whose  life 
and  death  and  teaching  gave  birth  to  the  ideas 
which  it  has  come  to  express,  it  is  not  a  term 
which  we  find  in  any  of  our  Lord's  recorded  utter- 
ances. .  ... 
In  4  out  of  the  5  Lukan  passages  in  wlncli 
'grace'  occurs,  it  has  the  ordinary  sense  ot 
'favour.'  Twice  the  Virgin  Mary  is  declared 
to  have  been  the  object  of  the  Divine  favour  (LK 
la.  so)  of  Jesus  it  is  said  in  one  passage  that  tne 
grace  (or  favour)  of  God  was  upon  Him  (2W),  and  in 
another  that  He  advanced  in  favour  (or  grace) 
with  both  God  and  men  12s').  The  remaining 
passage  (42i)  is  the  only  Synoptic  one  which  may 
possibly  carry  us  on  to  the  peculiar  Christian  sig- 
nificance of  the  word.  When  Jesus  preached  H 
first  sermon  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth,  nis 
fellow-townsmen  are  said  to  have  wondered  wi 
rah  X67ot!  rijs  xtptros.  AV  renders  '  at  the  gracious 
words5;  RV,  more  literally,  'at  the  words  ot 
grace.'  But  what  does  the  expression  mean. 
Does  it  point  merely,  as  has  commonly  been  sup- 
posed, to  our  Lord's' winsomeness  and  charm  as  » 
speaker,  His  grace  of  manner,  His  possession  01 
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one  of  the  most  effective  of  the  gifts  of  an  orator  ? 
Or  is  x&PLT0S  t°  ^  taken  not  as  a  Hebraistic  gen. 
of  quality,  but  as  an  objective  gen.,  so  that  '  words 
of  grace '  = '  words  about  grace  '  ?    It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  by  this  phrase,  which  is  thus  capable  of  a 
double  interpretation,  St.  Luke  intended  to  convey 
a  twofold  meaning,  and  to  let  his  readers  under- 
stand that  the  words  of  Christ,  as  Dr.  Bruce  puts 
it,  were  '  words  of  grace  about  grace '  {Exp.  Gr. 
Test,  in  loc).     In  any  case,  however,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that   the   objective   meaning  was  the  one 
immediately  before  the  Evangelist's  mind.     The 
fact  that  genitives  of  quality  are  frequent  in  writ- 
ings influenced  by  Heb.,  and  that  parallels  to  the 
use  of  x<*Pls  to  denote  the  quality  of  charm  in  a 
speaker  can  be  adduced  not  only  from  the  LXX 
(Ec  1U1-,  Ps  44*,  Sir  '21ia),  but  from  the  classical 
authors  (Horn.   Od.   viii.    17o  ;    Deui.  Orat.  li.  It), 
weighs  little  in    comparison   with   the   analogies 
ottered  by  the  usage  of  St.  Luke  himself  in  Acts. 
It  is  admitted  that  \6yos  ttjs  x&P17'0*  o-^tov  (Ac  14^ 
203-)  means  the  message  of  salvation,  and  that  to 
evayyiXtw  tt}s  x&PlT0S  T0"  ®€0"  C-W"4)  means  the  gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God  in  the  full  Pauline  and  Chris- 
tian sense  of  the  expression.     Moreover,  the  text 
from  which  our  Lord  preached  His  Nazareth  ser- 
mon (Lk  418-  ",    cf.    Is  6T- -)   lends  itself    most 
readily  to  this  larger  interpretation,  and   so  do 
the   opening    words  of    the    sermon    itself,    '  This 
day  hath  this  Scripture  been  fulfilled  in  your  ears' 
(v.-1).     Noteworthy,  too,  in  this  connexion  is  the 
fact   that  in  quoting  the  glowing  words  of  the 
Evangelical    prophet    regarding    '  the    acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord,'  .lesu^  made  the  utterance  still 
more   gracious    by    omitting   any    reference    to   a 
coming  day  of  Divine  vengeance  (cf.  v.19  with  Is 
61").     But,  above  all,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
whether  the  Third  Gospel  was  written  or  not  by 
Luke  the  companion  of  St.  Paul,  it  is  matter  of 
common   consent   that  strong  Pauline   influences 
run  through  it,  and  that  more  than  any  other  it 
gives  prominence  to  those  aspects  of  our  Lord's 
life  and  teaching  which  present  His  gospel  as  a 
message  of  Divine  grace.     This  is  the  Gospel  of 
the  publican  (18I0ff-   19-ff-),  of  the  'woman  which 
was  in  the  city,  a  sinner '  (7*™-),  of  the  malefactor 
forgiven  even  as  he  hung  upon  his  cross  (23     •)• 
Above  all,  it  is  the  gospel  of  the  great  'Parables 
of  Grace  '—the  Lost  Coin,   the   Lost  Sheep,    the 
Prodigal  Son  (15).     It  seems  natural,   therefore, 
to  conclude  that  the  Evangelist,  on  whom  Christ  s 
grace  to  the  sinful  had  made  so  deep  an  impres- 
sion, intended  in  this  'frontispiece'  to  his  story  of 
our  Lord's  public  ministry,  when  he  described  the 
listeners  in  the  synagogue  as  wondering  at    '  the 
words  of  grace  which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth, 
to  set  Jesus  before  us  not  merely  as  a  winning 
speaker,  but  as  the  anointed  herald  of  the  grace  of 
God.    See  also  art.  Graciousness. 

(2)  When  we  come  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we  nnd 
that  in  the  Prologue  the  word  *  grace,'  no  doubt 
through  the  Pauline  teaching  and  its  consequences, 
has  blossomed  fully  into  those  greater  meanings 
with  winch  the  Church  had  become  familiar.  In 
1"  the  author  describes  the  Incarnate  Logos  as 
'  full  of  grace  and  truth '  in  His  revelation  of  the 
Father's  glory.  The  phrase  recalls  the  frequent 
OT  combination  of  '  mercy  and  truth '  (rvMtj  -ien 
LXX  ?\eos  ical  &KWeta)  as  a  summary  description  ot 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  while  in  the  Proloffue  x«>'  W^?1™ 
as  a  fundamental  note  of  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ, ,  tne 
word  is  not  used  elsewhere  in  the  work.  In  the  rest  ot  n  a 
Gospel,  as  in  his  Epistles,  the  author  prefers  the  idea  of  love 
(318  131,  1  Jn  316  and  constantlv).  Like  the  Synoptists,  he  never 
once  puts  y<f «,-  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  not  even  in  a  passage 
like  7'»-23  (Cf.  SM-18),  where  Jesus  is  speaking  of  His  relation  m 
the  law  of  Moses.  Does  this  not  go  to  support  the  essential 
historicity  of  Christ's  teaching  as  reported  in  the  tourai 
Gospel  ? 
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Jehovah's  character  (Ex  34",  Ps  251U  8510  89u  etc.). 
But  the  grace  of  Christ  in  the  NT  is  something 
more  than  the  mercy  of  God  in  the  OT.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  LXX  x<*p«  is  not  considered 
a  rich  enough  word  to  render  the  Heb.  ipn.  There 
Xdpis  signilies  the  Divine  kindness  or  favour  (corre- 
sponding to  Heb.  jri,  cf.  Gn  183  and  passim),  but  is 
not  used  of  those  energies  which  belong  properly 
to  the  sphere  of  redemption.  For  the  npn  or  mercy 
of  God  the  word  e\eos  is  employed  ;  so  that  in  the 
LXX  ?\eas  may  be  said  to  be  a  stronger  and  richer 
word  than  x<Vs-  When  we  come  to  the  NT,  how- 
ever, the  case  is  reversed.  x&P">  as  applied  to  the 
Christian  conception  of  grace,  has  become  a  grander 
word  than  fKeos  ;  for  while  £\eos  denotes  the  Divine 
compassion  in  the  presence  of  man's  pain  and 
miser jr,  x"P"  ia  used  to  express  God's  attitude  to 
man's  sin.  It  is  more  than  a  Divine  attribute, 
although  it  is  that.  It  is  the  sum  of  those  Divine 
forces  from  which  our  salvation  Hows. 

In  v.18  the  Evangelist  says  that  out  of  Christ's 
fulness  we  all  received,  'and  grace  for  grace'  (x^P'" 
avrl  x&PlT°s)-  In  its  general  use,  as  we  have  seen, 
Xti/>is  passes  from  a  disposition  of  goodwill  to  be 
applied  to  the  blessings  which  goodwill  bestows. 
Here  the  reference  is  to  the  blessings  of  the  Chris- 
tian salvation.  Christ's  fulness  is  inexhaustible, 
and  His  grace  is  constantly  bestowing  itself  upon 
His  followers.  Rut  '  grace  for  grace '  does  not 
mean  merely  '  grace  upon  grace ' — one  grace  added 
to  another.  The  force  of  the  AptI  is  not  to  be 
neglected.  In  the  next  verse  the  author  is  going 
to  contrast  the  NT  system  of  grace  with  the  legal 
system  of  the  OT.  And  here,  by  a  bold  use  of 
language,  he  applies  to  the  economy  of  grace  the 
very  formula  of  the  opposite  dispensation,  so  as 
the  better  to  bring  out  its  'complete  gratuitous- 
ness '  (Godet,  Com,  on  Jn.  in  loc).  Under  the 
Law,  with  its  system  of  exchanges,  a  blessing  was 
received  as  the  reward  of  (irrt)  merit,  but  under 
the  gospel  it  is  Christ's  free  grace  itself,  received 
and  appropriated,  which  becomes  our  title  to  fresh 
and  larger  bestowals. 

'  For  the  law  was  given  by  Moses,'  adds  the 
Evangelist  ;  '  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesns 
Christ'  (v.17).  Here  we  have  the  justification  of 
what  we  said  above  as  to  the  x^P'5  Kt"  dVi^eio  of 
the  NT  being  much  more  than  the  IXtos  Kai  d\ij0«a 
of  the  OT.  The  Divine  mercy  (Aeos)  was  an 
essential  part  of  the  OT  revelation.  It  was  on 
Sinai  itself,  and  in  connexion  with  the  giving  ot 
the  tables  of  the  Law,  that  God  revealed  Himself 
to  Moses  as  '  a  God  full  of  compassion  and  gracious, 
slow  to  anger,  and  plenteous  in  mercy  and  truth 
(Ex  346).  But  in  comparison  with  the  glory  of 
the  Christian  revelation,  the  revelation  to  Moses 
was  legal  and  hard.  It  lacked  that  element  of 
spontaneous  favour  towards  the  sinful,  and  apart 
from  every  thought  of  merit  gained  by  obedience, 
which  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  grace  as  we 
know  it  in  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  The  grace  of  Christ  in  the  Paulm*  Epistles. 
-In  discussing  the  meaning  of  grace  in  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Gospels,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
anticipate  in  part  what  has  now  to  be  said  about 
the  Pauline  teaching.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  the  minds  of  both  Evangelists  that  teach- 
ing  was  subsumed.  It  was  the  use  which  St.  I  aul 
had  made  of  the  word  that  determined  its  signifi- 
cance for  Christianity  ever  afterwards 

(1)  And  first  we  notice  that  when  the  Apostle 
sneaks  of  grace,  he  is  invariably  thinking  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  connexion  with  it.  Most  frequently  it  is 
the  grace  of  God  that  he  names  ;  for  God  the 
Father  is  always  recognized  as  the  primal  fountain 
of  all  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  salvation  and 
no  greater  misrepresentation  can  be  made  ot  *t. 
Paul's  gospel  than  to  describe  him  as  bringing  tne 
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grace  that  is  in  Christ  into  some  kind  of  opposition 
to  the  justice  that  is  in  God.  Sometimes  again 
i}  x<*p's  stands  alone  ;  for  the  Apostle  treats  it  at 
times  not  merely  as  a  Divine  attribute,  but  as  the 
operative  principle  of  the  whole  economy  of  re- 
demption. But  as  it  is  Christ  who  embodies  this 
great  principle  in  His  own  person,  as  it  is  in  Him 
that  the  Father's  grace  is  revealed,  and  by  Him 
that  it  is  mediated  to  men  ;  as,  to  use  his  own 
words,  '  the  grace  of  God  was  given  you  in  Christ 
Jesus'  (1  Co  l4),  and  'grace  reigns  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord'  (Ro  5-1),  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
speak  of  it  again  and  again,  and  especially  in  the 
benedictions  with  which  he  concludes  his  Epp.,  as 
'  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ '  (Ro  16-",  1  Co 
1633,  2  Co  13",  Gal  618  etc.;  cf.  the  opening  saluta- 
tions, Ro  l7,  1  Co  l3,  2  Co  l3,  Gal  l3  etc.). 

{2)  When  we  ask  how  St.  Paul  arrived  at  this 
distinctive  conception  of  the  Christian  gospel  as  an 
economy  of  grace,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  dis- 
penser of  grace,  the  answer  undoubtedly  is  that  he 
owed  it  to  that  revelation  of  tfie  Lord  Jesus  Him- 
self near  the  gates  of  Damascus  by  which  his  whole 
life  was  suddenly  transformed.  As  a  Pharisee  he 
had  sought  to  earn  salvation  by  his  zeal  for  the 
Law.  Bat  everything  he  had  done  had  proved 
ineli'ectual.  The  commandment  which  was  unto 
life  he  found  to  be  unto  death  (Ro  710).  Nay,  in 
his  endeavours  to  be  exceedingly  zealous  according 
to  the  Law  he  had  been  led  into  the  greatest  sin 
of  his  career  —  his  furious  opposition  to  Jesus 
Christ,  his  savage  persecution  of  the  saints.  Then 
came  the  great,  astonishing  act  of  spontaneous 
grace.  Christ  appeared  in  person  to  this  bitter 
enemy,  convincing  him  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt  that  that  Jesus  whom  he  persecuted  was  no 
other  than  the  Lord  of  glory,  and  at  the  same  time 
addressing  him  in  those  tender  and  gracious  and 
yet  heart-shaking  words  of  reproach  and  appeal  by 
which  Saul  the  persecutor  was  turned  into  the  slave 
of  Christ.  From  that  day  Christ  was  to  Paul  the 
Lord  of  grace  no  less  than  the  Lord  of  glory.  It 
was  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  and  that  grace 
alone,  which  had  called  him  and  saved  and  made 
him  what  he  was  (Gal  1"  1  Co  1510).  And  that 
same  grace  which  had  redeemed  Paul  at  the  first 
was  with  him  all  along.  It  guided  him  in  the  path 
of  wisdom  (1  Co  31").  It  enabled  him  to  ba  more 
abundant  in  labours  than  all  others  (1510).  It 
taught  him  how  to  behave  himsalf  in  the  world 
(2  Co  lla).  And  when  the  messenger  of  Satan 
came  to  buffet  him,  and  he  thrice  besought  the 
Lord  that  this  thing  might  depart,  it  was  the  Lord 
Himself  who  said  to  His  servant,  '  My  grace  is 
sufficient  for  thee'  (I27"9). 

(3)  What  did  St.  Paul  understand  by  the  grace 
of  Christ,  as  he  used  that  term  in  his  fully  de- 
veloped teaching?  What  distinctive  contents  did 
he  put  into  this  great  Christian  idea,  which  he 


knew  m  his  own  experience  to  be  a  great  Christian 
tact?  (a)  We  shall  perhaps  Hnd  our  best  starting- 
point  in  a  passage  in  which  he  sets  a  certain  view 
of  that  grace  before  the  Corinthians  as  one  with 
which  his i  teaching  had  made  them  familiar.  He 
™Vn  \  aS  a",  aCt  of  "stfmithing  self-sacrifice. 
Innn   *A     Tli  he,writes.  'the  grace  of  our  Lord 

IS  £  k  ■ that  tlloURh  he  was  rich-  >et  for  y°»r 

^\ahtt  Wme.P°or.  that  ye  through  his  poverty 
vofved  ?„eCtre  "u11  (2.Co  8L,)-  How  much' was  in- 
anothU  1 *w  *«-«*"«<*  he  shows  more  fully  in 

emttvin^  l>l BtpV**1,f e  hG  desCrihes  H  as  a  self- 
emptying,  on  Christ's  part,  of  His  Divine  form 

rendSirPtfIOn  vl  t lowly  huTnan  »atu«(  i,d  the 
death  ofSrh  &  Ufe  S?Bf^bedience  even  linto  the 
of  self  iotifi  °SS  P'i  2  >  U  is  in  this  quality 
in  SlvT '  J?  m7*  °f  ?"  that  the  «"«*  of  Christ 
n  the^rhW  fr°m  the  m™y  °*  God  as  revealed 
in  the  earlier  dispensation.     Christ's  grace  is  not 


merely  the  compassion  which  «,  great  and  strong 
and  blessed  nature  feels  for  one  which  is  sinful  and 
sorrowful  and  weak.  It  is  the  self-renouncing  Jove 
which  so  yearns  to  save  that  it  surrenders  all  the 
wealth  that  is  its  own,  and  welcomes  all  the  poverty 
that  is  another's.  It  is  that  love  which  finds  its 
crowning  symbol,  as  it  found  its  absolute  expres- 
sion, in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  '  I  am 
poor  and  needy,'  said  a  saint  of  the  OT,  '  yet  the 
Lord  thinketh  upon  me '  (Ps  401T).  '  The  Son  of 
God,'  exclaims  St.  Paul,  *  loved  me,  and  gave  him- 
self upfor  me  '  (Gal  21™). 

(b)  The  absolute  freeness  of  Christ's  grace  was 
another  element  in  the  Apostle's  conception.  This 
brings  us  to  his  characteristic  antithesis  between 
grace  and  law.  We  noticed  this  antithesis  already 
in  the  Prologue  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  it  was 
St.  Paul  who  lirst  formulated  it  when  lie  wrote, 
4  Ye  are  not  under  law,  but  under  grace '  (Ro  614). 
Formerly  the  Divine  blessings  were  secured  by 
obedience  to  the  Law.  Righteousness  was  the 
fruit  of  works,  and  rewards  were  reckoned  not  as 
of  grace,  but  as  of  debt  (Ro  44).  But  now  we  are 
'justified  freely  (Swpedv)  by  his  grace  through  the 
redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus'  (Ro  3-4).  The 
grace  that  saves  us  has  nothing  to  do  with  works 
(Ro  11G);  it  is  the  'free  gift'of  God  by  'the  one 
man,  Jesus  Christ'  (Ro  515,  cf.  Eph  28). 

(c)  Again,  Christ's  grace,  in  St.  Paul's  view  of  it, 
was  marked  by  its  sin-conquering  power.  Besides 
the  great  antithesis  between  grace  with  its  free 
gifts  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Law  with  its  works 
and  debts  on  the  other,  we  have  in  the  Apostle's 
teaching  a  further  antithesis  between  grace  and 
sin.  This  antithesis  follows  of  necessity  from  the 
former  one,  for  it  is  the  fact  of  the  Law  that  leads 
to  the  imputation  of  sin  (Ro  513),  and  it  is  the 
coming  in  of  the  Law  that  causes  trespasses  to 
abound  (v.20).  But  that  same  grace  of  Christ  which 
rises  superior  to  the  Law  shows  its  power  to  master 
the  sin  which  is  the  transgression  of  the  Law. 
'  Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  abound  more 
exceedingly'  (ib,).  And  this  superabundance  of 
grace  over  sin  is  manifested  in  two  distinct  ways : 
(a)  It  removes  the  guilt  of  sin  and  the  dread  conse- 
quences which  flow  from  guiltiness.  This  it  does 
by  not  only  forgiving  the  sinner  (Eph  l7),  but  jus- 
tifying him  freely  (Ro  3M),  bestowing  upon  him  the 
gift  of  righteousness  (Gal  221),  and  giving  him  the 
assurance  that  as  sin  reigned  unto  death,  even  so 
shall  grace  reign  through  righteousness  unto  eternal 
life  (Ro  521 ).  (/3)  It  breaks  the  dominion  of  sin  over 
the  sinner's  heart.  The  antinomian  indeed  may  say, 
'  Let  us  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound.' 
But  St.  Paul's  answer  is,  '  God  forbid  !'  (Ro  63,  cf. 
v.1).  The  free  gift  bestowed  by  the  grace  of  the 
One  Man  (515)  carries  within  itr  an  '  abundance  of 
grace'  (v.17).  And  among  the  things  included  in 
this  abundance  of  grace  are  a  death  to  sin  and  a 
life  unto  God  (62ff-),  The  fact  that  we  are  not 
under  the  Law,  but  under  grace,  implies  that  sin's 
tyranny  over  us  is  broken  (v.lfi),  and  that  we  have 
been  set  free  from  it  (v.18)  for  a  life  of  righteousness 
and  holiness  in  the  service  of  God  (vv.18-  2i). 

(d)  Finally,  we  may  say  that  in  the  Pauline 
teaching  the  grace  of  Christ,  the  'riches  of  Ins 
grace'  as  we  have  it  in  Eph.  (I7),  stood  for  the 
sum-total  of  all  Christian  blessings.  There  is  an 
abundance  and  superabundance  in  grace  (Ro  51  ■  - , 
2  Co  415},  which  makes  it  a  stream  of  endless  bene- 
faction flowing  from  an  inexhaustible  fountain. 
Christ's  riches  are  unsearchable  (Eph  3e),  but  all 
that  Christ  is  His  grace  is,  for  grace  is  the  most 
essential  quality  of  His  being,  while  He  Himself: 
is  the  verv  incarnation  of  everything  we  mean  by 
grace.  We  are  called  bv  grace  (Gal  lja),  and  jus- 
tified by  grace  (Ro  3W),"  and  sanctified  by  grace 
(614).    through  grace  also  we  obtain  eternal  com- 
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fort  and  good  hope  (2  Th  216),  and  strength  {2  Ti 
21).  and  liberality  (2  Co  8l),  and  happy  son«s  (Col 
3ltt).  And  so  it  was  the  great  Apostle's  custom, 
when  he  would  gather  up  into  a  single  word  all  his 
wishes  and  hopes  and  prayers  for  the  Churches,  to 
/  say,  '  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with 
f    you  all '  (2  Th  318,  Ro  16s* ;  cf.  1  Co  16*  etc.).* 

3.  The  grace  of  Christ  in  the  rest  of  the  NT.— 
Tlie  material  here  is  very  much  scantier  than  in 
the  Pauline  writings,  but  it  is  quite  sufficient  to 
show  how  deeply  the  great  Pauline  word  had  lodged 
itself  in  the  general  Christian  mind.  It  is  true 
that  we  do  not  find  grace  denned  as  to  its  nature 
by  those  antitheses  of  law  and  works  and  sin  which 
give  the  Pauline  conception  its  peculiar  colouring, 
but  the  word  is  still  used  to  express  the  Divine 
favour  as  revealed  in  Christ,  and  those  savin" 
blessings  of  which  He  is  the  Mediator.  The  chief 
relevant  passages  in  Acts  have  been  referred  to 
already  in  connexion  with  the  usage  of  the  Third 
Evangelist.  In  1  Peter  we  find  the  grace  of  salva- 
tion made  to  depend  on  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  associated  in  particular  with  the 
Saviours  sufferings  and  the  glories  that  followed 
them  (Is"13).  The  author  of  2  Peter  exhorts  his 
readers  to  '  grow  in  the  grace  and  knowledge  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ'  (318).  In 
Hebrews  the  fact  that  Jesus  is  our  great  Hi«h 
Priest  is  urged  as  the  reason  why  we  should  draw 
near  with  boldness  unto  the  '  throne  of  grace ' 
(4H-16) .  an(i  t|ie  treading  under  foot  of  the  Son  of 
God  is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  doing  despite  to 
'the  Spirit  of  grace  (1(P).  As  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  apart  from  the  Prologue,  so  in  the  other 
Joliannine  writings,  love  takes  the  place  held  by 
the  idea  of  grace  in  the  Pauline  teaching.  But 
the  familiarity  of  the  thought  of  Christ's  grace  is 
shown  bv  its  appearance  in  the  forms  of  salutation 
(2  Jn  3,  Rev  I*-  5).  And  what  could  be  more  fitting 
than  that  the  NT  as  a  whole,  of  which  grace  is 
the  distinctive  watchword,  and  over  every  page  of 
which  we  might  inscribe  the  words  *  Grace  reigns,' 
should  conclude,  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, with  the  benediction,  '  The  grace  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  be  with  the  saints  '  (Rev  22^1)  ? 

LmtRATDEB.— The  Isxx.  of  Liddell  and  Scott,  Grimm -Thayer, 
and  Cremer,  a.n.  x*pn:  Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Grace';  PliE^, 
art.  'Gnade';  Weiss,  Bibl.  Theol.  of  NT,  Index,  «.«.,  but  esp. 
i.  385 ff. ;  Dieckmann,  Die  chriMlicfw  Lehre  von  der  Gnade 
(Berlin,  1901);  Wells,  artt.  on  'Grace'  in  ExpT,  viii.  ix.  [1897] ; 
Bruce,  Expos.  Gr.  Tent,  ad  Lk  4^,  Galilean  Gosp.  ch.  ii.  ;  Dale, 
Kpfusiam,  ch.  x. ;  Expositor,  i.  xii.  [18801  P.  SGff.,  v.  ix.  [1899] 

P-wiir.  j.  c.  Lambert. 

GRACIOUSNESS.  —  The  word  '  graciousness ' 
does  not  occur  in  the  EV  of  the  Gospels.  The 
adjective  'gracious'  occurs  only  once  (Lk  43S)  in 
the  AV  and  not  at  all  in  the  ll\.  The  idea,  how- 
ever, covered  by  the  noun  is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  and  may  truly  be  said  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  characteristics  of  Jesus  Himself,  and  of 
the  gospel  He  came  to  proclaim. 

1.  The  passage  Lk  4-  is  rendered  in  the  AV, 
*  And  all  bare  nim  witness,  and  wondered  at  the 
gracious  words  which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth.' 
The  RV  keeps  more  closely  to  the  form  of  the  Gr. 
expression,  and  renders  '  wondered  at  the  words  of 
grace.'  In  so  doing  it  departs  from  the  general 
practice  of  the  older  English  versions,  which  from 
Tindale  onwards  adopted  the  form  of  the  AV. 
Wyclif  and  the  Rhemish  version  support  the  ren- 
dering of  the  RV,  following  in  all  probability 
the  example  of  the  Vulg.  in  verbis  gratite  which 

*  Besides  the  use  of  the  word  'grace'  in  the  Pauline  Epp.  to 
designate  the  spontaneous  favour  of  God  to  sinners  as  revealed 
and  mediated  by  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  employed  in  various  deriva- 
tive senses,  such  as  (Ro  S2)  the  state  of  grace  (status  gratia;),  a 
particular  gift  of  grace  (Eph  47),  the  special  grace  required  for 
the  Apostolic  office  (Gal  28- »  Eph  32.  7).  The  discussion  of  these, 
nowever,  lies  somewhat  beyond  the  scope  of  this  Dictionary. 
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they  rendered  literal  y.  The  best  modern  version 
(Weymouth's)  paraphrases  and  expands  the  ex 
pression  th^»' wondering  at  the  sweet  words  of 
kindness  which  fell  from  his  lips'-   while  Wei? 

2£«f  j-  ^rht  S?rman  versio"  translates 
simply  dte  hebhcken  Wortc.  The  best  rendering 
where  the  phrase  is  thus  understood,  is  probably 
that  of  Hummer,  winning  words.'  The  words  of 
the  original,  eirl  rots  \67ots  rrjs  x&pt™,  suggest  such 
a  rendering,  since  the  original  meaning  otydpts  as 
it  is  found  in  Gr.  literature,  is  that  of  '  comeliness ' 
or  winsomeness  '  (see  the  Lexicons  for  examples) 
But  general,  popular,  and  attractive  as  such  an 
interpretation  is,  another  is  probably  the  correct 
one.     See  preceding  article. 

2.  The  Gr.  word  xfyts  occurs  on  several  other 
occasions  in  the  Gospels,  and  is  variously  rendered 
m  the  English  versions.  In  order  to  gain  a  clearer 
idea  of  its  meaning,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
these.  Of  the  youthful  John  we  read  in  Lk  210  '  the 
grace  of  God  was  upon  him,'  and  of  the  child  Jesus 
(2M)  that  He  'advanced  in  favour  (RVm  'grace') 
with  God  and  men.'  Weymouth  uses  'favour'  in 
both  passages.  On  three  occasions,  in  Lk  632- 33-  M, 
we  have  the  expression,  'What  thank  have  ye?' 
representing  the  Gr.  Troia  bfuv  x^pts  early  ;  and  the 
same  sense  of  the  word  is  found  in  Lk  17e.  The 
only  other  passage  in  the  Gospels  where  the  word 
occurs  is  in  the  prologue  to  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
where  it  is  found  three  times  (Jn  lli- lu- 17),  and  is 
rendered  in  each  case  '  grace.'    See  Grace. 

3.  There  remains  for  us  to  see  how  the  quality 
of  'graciousness'  is  manifested  in  Jesus  during 
His  earthly  ministry.  Many  who  take  the  word 
'gracious'  of  Lk  41"  in  the  narrower  sense  noted 
above,  look  only  for  the  'graciousness'  of  our 
Lord  to  be  revealed  in  His  manner  of  dealing  with 
men,  in  His  outward  conduct  and  speech.  This 
view  is,  of  course,  true.  His  readiness  to  take 
part  in  all  the  festivities  and  social  functions  of 
everyday  life  marked  Him  off  clearly  to  His  con- 
temporaries from  the  ascetic  attitude  of  John  the 
Baptist.  His  playful,  gentle  winsomeness  that 
won  the  children  to  His  knee  was  a  scandal  to  His 
disciples.  His  brotherly  attitude  towards  the 
diseased  and  stricken,  His  generous  help,  His 
readiness  of  sympathy,  emboldened  leprous,  blind, 
and  ashamed  humanity  to  dare  the  publicity  it 
shrank  from,  or  the  menace  and  rebuke  of  the 
crowd,  to  cast  itself  at  His  feet,  and  throw  itself 
upon  His  gracious  consideration.  This  same  char- 
acteristic is  revealed  in  His  intimate  association 
with  the  household  at  Bethany,  and  His  special 
affection  for  John  and  Lazarus,  as  well  as  in  such 
exquisitely  human  touches  as  His  longing  look  of 
love  given  to  the  young  questioner  (Mk  10'21). 

'  Men  could  approach  near  to  Him,  could  eat  and  drink  with 
Him,  could  listen  to  His  talk,  and  ask  Him  questions,  and  they 
found  Him  not  accessible  only,  but  warm  hearted,  and  not 
occupied  so  much  with  His  own  plans  that  He  could  not  attend 
to  a  case  of  distress  or  mental  perplexity '  (Ecce  Homo,  ch.  5). 

This  peculiar  graciousness  was  displayed  in  such 
acts  as  washing  the  feet  of  His  disciples,  and  in 
His  patient  tolerance  of  the  scepticism  of  Thomas. 

But  when  we  go  deeper  than  form  of  speech  or 
nature  of  deed,  we  find  this  quality  still  more 
clearly  manifested.  If  'graciousness'  is  to  bear 
the  richer  meaning  we  have  seen  it  may  carry, 
then  its  significance  in  the  words  and  works  of 
Jesus  is  all  the  greater.  His  parables  {e.g..  the 
Lost  Sheep,  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  Good  Samaritan), 
how  full  they  are  of  this  peculiar  quality  of  the 
Divine  revelation  !  His  conduct  to  sinful  men 
and  women,  how  sharply  did  it  contrast  with  the 
attitude  of  His  contemporaries  (Lk  738-50,  Mk 
jq35.  45j  j  jj;s  nrayer  for  His  enemies  shows  with 
wonderful  tenderness  how  this  spirit  did  not  desert 
Him  at  the  moment  of  greatest  trial,  how  inherent 
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it  was,  therefore,  in  His  very  nature  {Lk  23s4).  In 
His  thought  the  gracious  method  of  His  treatment 
of  men  was  to  become  a  general  standard  of  con- 
duct (Jn  1315),  and  would  even  constitute  the  basis 
of  final  judgment  (Mt  2d45).  It  should  not  be 
overlooked  that,  while  St.  Luke  is  the  Evangelist 
who  most  frequently  and  clearly  reveals  this  char- 
acteristic of  Jesus,  and  dwells  most  distinctly  upon 
it,  each  of  the  others  supplies  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove  that  St.  Luke's*  picture  is  no  imaginary  one, 
nor  even  his  emphasis  exaggerated.     See  Grace. 

Literature. — The  various  Commentaries  on  the  passages 
cited,  in  particular  on  Lk  4^2 :  Plummet-,  B.  and  J.  Weiss  (8th 
ed.),  and  B.  Weiss  (9th  ed.) ;  Arteney,  Introduction  in  Century 
Bible,  pp.  6-13;  The  Lexicons  of  Grimm-Thaver  and  Cremer, 
s.v.  z*M\  "<0ss,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  chs.  7,  8;  Phillips 
Brooks,  The  Influence  of  Jesus,  pp.  17-25 ;  Wendt,  The  Teach- 
ing of  Jesus  (Emj.  tr.),  vol.  i.  pp.  148-151 ;  Bruce,  Galilean 
Gospel,  30ft. ;  artt.  'Grace'  and  'Gracious'  in  Hastings'  DD. 

G.  Currie  Martin. 
GRAPES.-See  Wine. 

GRASS.— In  the  OT  there  are  several  Heb.  words 
which  are  translated  'grass,'  but  they  are  all  very 
general  terms  ;  in  the  XT  the  only  word  so  trans- 
lated is  xop^os.  Strictly  speaking,  no  plant  should 
be  called  a  grass  unless  it  belongs  to  the  botanical 
order  Gramincas,  but  this  is  a  comparatively  modern 
distinction.  The  Biblical  writers  do  not,  of  course, 
employ  the  term  with  scientific  precision.  The 
modern  Arab  includes,  under  the  common  desig- 
nation hashish  (grass),  lield-flowers  such  as  ane- 
mones, poppies,  and  tulips.  If,  as  is  probable,  it 
was  in  this  wider  sense  that  Christ  and  His  con- 
temporaries used  the  word,  it  lends  new  point  and 
charm  to  His  appeal,  'If  God  so  clothe  the  grass 
of  the  field'  (Mt  630),  and  invests  with  fresh  beauty 
the  familiar  words,  '  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the 
glory  thereof  as  the  flower  of  grass'  (1  P  l24  RV  - 
cf.  Jal10-"). 

The  true  grasses  of  Palestine  are  very  numerous  ; 
Dr.  Post  gives  the  figures  for  Palestine  and  Syria 
as  90  genera  and  243  species  (Hastings'  DB  ii.  258). 
Pasture  grasps  vary  greatly  in  quality  and  pro- 
fusion according  to  climate,  soil,  and' elevation. 
Turf  is  rare.  Grass  is  much  used  as  fuel  (Mt  630), 
especially  in  districts  where  wood  is  scarce  'see 
Oven).  Hugh  Duncan. 

GRAYE.— See  Tomb. 

GRAYE-CLOTHES.— The  account  in  the  Gospels 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  burial  of  our 
Lord  illustrates  fully  the  general  practice  of  the 
time  with  regard  to  grave-clothes.  The  body  of 
Jesus,  doubtless  after  being  bathed,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Jews  as  well  as  of  the  Greeks  (Ac 
?.''  gospel  of  Peter,  0),  was  'wrapped'  (freT6\t$ct>, 
Mt2/JS,  LkSS5*)  or  'swathed'  {c'«tXi^«,  Mk  1>) 
in  the  shroud  of  linen  cloth  {nvSSn)  which  Joseph 
of  Anmathjea  had  procured  on  his  way  back  to 
Golgotha,  and  which  is  described  as  'fresh'  or 
'unused  (Kadapi,  Mt27»),  in  accordance  with  the 
sacred  use  to  which  it  was  put  (cf .  Mk  1 V).  Spices 
were  next  crumbled  between  the  folds  of  the  linen 
Ultra  rw  Apwdrwr,  Jn  19*),  and  the  whole  was 
then  bound  together  with  strips  of  cloth  (Moytots, 
Jn  W  :  Cf.  Ktipiats,  Jn  1 1").  The  face  was  covered 
Jn  ooV6^1"^  faCe"cloth  °r  '  naPkin  '  <r6  <">u8dpta,, 

l>l!n,iaif  tjT,ldfaifm  it  was  held  that  the  resem- 
clos,  til  f»tnreto  the  present  body  was  so 

S  f  men  woilW  nse  in  the  same  clothes  in 
SlJ!ey  «'e™  bnned,  on  the  analogy  of  the 
S°V(     wb^'/omes  up  from  the  earth  not 

"nwtthip  n°-thed  {cf*  1Co  1^»-  Anrl  accord- 
fuf  5ii  r  hlH  were  in  the  ,,ahit  of  Sivinjr  care- 
/,,/  rf  )°™  oS  t0  their  Smve-dothes  (Weber 
Jud.  Thcol,  p.  370).     This  frequently  led,  however 


to  such  unnecessary  expense  in  the  way  of  luxurious 
wrappings,- that.  by.  way  of  protest  Rabbi  Gamaliel 
left  directions  that  he  was  to  be  buried  in  simple 
lmen  garments,  while  his  grandson  limited  the 
number  of  grave-clothes  to  one  dress  (see  Eders- 
heim,  Sketches  of  Jewish  Social  Life,  p.  168  f.).  At 
the  present  day,  among  Jews  as  well  as  Moham- 
medans, the  corpse  is  attired  in  the  ordinary  holiday 
attire  of  life.  J 

Literature.— See  under  art.  Burial,  also  art.  '  Becriihnis  bei 
den  Hebracrn  *  in  Herzog,  1'REt,  with  the  literature  there  cited 

George  Milugan. 
GREATNESS.  — 1.  The  greatness  of  Christ.- 
Greatness  is  an  attribute  which  more  than  once 
in  the  Scriptures  is  applied  to  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
used  both  relatively,  in  passages  which  suggest  a 
comparison  between  His  powers  and  those  of  such 
OT  heroes  as  Jacob  (Jn  41-),  Jonah  and  Solomon 
(Mt  1241-48),  and  Abraham  or  the  prophets  (Jn  S53); 
and  in  an  absolute  sense,  with  reference  to  the 
esteem  in  which  He  was  to  be  held  in  the  eyes  of 
Jehovah  (Lk  1*).  In  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Him- 
self, however,  greatness  is  less  a  status  than  a 
quality.  In  the  few  words  in  which  He  alludes  to 
His  own  human  greatness,  He  makes  it  to  consist 
in  capacity  for  service  and  for  sacrifice  (Mk  104S  ||), 
and  it  is  signilicant  that  in  the  Epistles  also  the 
attribute  is  ascribed  to  Him  only  where  the  idea 
of  service  and  sacrifice  is  prominent  in  the  con- 
text (He  414  1021  1320). 

In  one  passage  the  greatness  of  the  Son  is  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Father  (Jn  14--*).  This  is 
admittedly  a  difficult  saying.  The  important  point 
to  lie  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  statement  must 
not  be  interpreted  apart  from  the  rest  of  Christ's 
teaching  concerning  His  relationship  to  the  First 
Person  in  the  Trinity.  A  careful  study  of  His 
whole  attitude  seems  to  show  that,  whether  He  is 
here  referring  to  such  inferiority  as  is  involved  in 
His  possessing  the  Divine  essence  by  communica- 
tion or  to  that  which  belonged  to  His  subordina- 
tion as  being  incarnate  upon  the  earth,  the  words 
'are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  belief  in  the 
unity  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  therefore  with  the 
belief  in  the  equality  of  the  Godhead  ,of  the  Son 
with  the  Godhead  of  the  Father5  (Westcott,  ad 
loc.\  cf.  Godet,  nd /or.). 

2.  The  greatness  of  Christ's  followers. — Christ 
has  less  to  say  about  His  own  greatness  than 
about  that  of  His  followers.  For  there  is  a  great- 
ness that  belongs  to  His  Kingdom,  and  this  He 
covets  for  each  one  of  them.  So  exalted  is  it  that 
it  surpasses  the  highest  conception  of  greatness 
hitherto  received  (Mt  ll'^Lk?™).  But  this  great- 
ness of  the  Kingdom  diners  essentially  from  that 
in  which  the  world  delights.  The  world  has  con- 
fused greatness  itself  with  certain  caricatures  of  it 
known  as  'fame'  and  'power.'  The  teaching  of 
Jesus  draws  clear  lines  of  distinction. 

(a)  Greatness  is  not  fame.  Men's  fame  consists 
in  what  others  say  about  them  ;  Christians'  great- 
ness consists  in  what  they  themselves  are.  Of  the 
former  consideration  Christ  bids  His  followers  to 
be  exultingly  independent  (Mt  511-13,  note  the 
strong  word  aya\\ta<r8e ).  Indeed,  to  share  in  their 
Lord's  greatness  will  involve  not  praise  but  per- 
secution (Jn  1520).  But  upon  the  second  considera- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  upon  their  character,  their 
claim  to  greatness  wholly  depends.  And  the  char- 
acter demanded  includes,  not  the  assertive  1"*"/ 
ties  of  notoriety,  but  the  milder  attributes  of  child- 
like humility  (Mk  93\  Mt  181-4,  Lk  9*),  »nd  obedl' 
ence  to  the  Divine  law  (Mt  519—  a  passage  which 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  relationship  of 
the  new  dispensation  to  the  old). 

(6)  Greatness  is  not  point:  This,  it  is  true,  is 
the  current  conception  of  it.  In  the  world's  view, 
to  be  great  is  to  be  able  to  exact  from  others  as 
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much  as  is  possible  of  respect  and  service.  The 
more  servants  a  man  has  at  his  disposal,  the  wider 
the  sphere  in  which  lie  can  command  obedience, 
the  greater  he  is  held  to  be  (Mk  ItH-  ||).  Such  was 
also  the  disciples'  conception.  Two  of  them  were 
ambitious  of  sitting  the  one  on  Christ's  right  hand 
and  the  other  on  His  left  in  His  Kingdum  ;  the 
others  were  jealous,  because  they  coveted  these 
seats  of  authority  for  themselves  (Mk  10BSIT-=Mt 
StP'H  In  striking  contrast  with  this  view  Jesus 
places  His  own  pronouncement  on  greatness. 
According  to  His  teaching  as  well  as  His  example 
(see  above),  to  lie  great  is  not  to  exact,  but  to  give, 
as  much  service  as  possible.  A  man's  greatness  is 
measured  less  by  the  service  he  commands  than 
by  the  service  he  renders  (Mk  104j-45 1|).  In  u 
glorious  paradox  the  highest  in  t  lie  Kingdom  is  he 
who  assumes  the  lowest  place  (Mt  23",  Jn  1314-"*, 
and,  for  the  supreme  example,  Fh  2°-"). 

The  practical  importance  of  such  teaching  can 
scarcely  be  over-emphasized.  Until  the  time  of 
the  Incarnation  the  position  of  \  servant  was  the 
lowest  of  all  ;  but  when  the  Son  of  Cod  appeared, 
He,  in  St.  Paul's  words,  'took  the  form  of  a 
servant'  (fiop<l>yv  5ov\ou,  Pli  27),  and  from  that  day 
the  whole  status  of  honourable  service,  in  what- 
ever capacity,  has  been  conseciated  and  raised. 
The  position  it  occupies  is  no  longer  menial ;  it  is 
the  most  exalted  of  all.  The  sen  ant's  life,  indeed, 
may  be  a  life  of  greatness,  inasmuch  as  Christ  has 
placed  the  very  essence  of  greatness  no  longer  in 
power  to  command,  but  in  willingness  to  minister. 
The  very  title  which  our  Lord  uses  of  Himself  in 
appealing  to  His  own  example  (Mk  104rM),  suggests 
that  the  nearer  a  man's  life  approaches  to  the 
ideal  of  humanity,  the  more  completely  will  he 
realize  his  greatness  in  the  service  of  others. 

The  exact  significance  of  the  title  '  Son  of  Man  '  (wh.  see)  lias 
been  much  discussed.  To  the  present  writer  the  truest  explana- 
tion appears  to  be  that  which  makes  it  point  to  Christ  as  the 
ideal  of  humanity.  That  is  to  say,  He  was  not  only  a  man,  but 
also  the  perfect  representation  of  mankind.  There  was  nothing 
in  Him  that  is  foreign  to  ideal  human  nature,  nor  any  thing  lack- 
ing that  belongs  to  it.  He  was,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  the 
perfect  specimen  of  what  man  was  intended  to  be.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  if  this  view  is  correct,  the  application  of  the  title 
made  above  is  justifiable. 

One  more  saying  of  Jesus  must  be  included  in 
our  study.  To  His  followers,  as  we  have  shown, 
greatness  does  not  mean  power  in  any  earthly 
sense.  And  yet  the  very  men  who  refuse  to  exert 
snch  power  shall  be  possessed  by  a  power  superior 
to  all  earthly  might— the  power  of  the  Father's 
protection  { Jn  1<P  —  according  to  the  probable 
reading).  H.  Bisseker. 

GRECIANS,  GREEKS.— i.  Distinction  of  the 
Words.— 1.  Greek.— The  name  "E\\n",  derived 
from  a  small  tribe  living  in  Thessaly,  was  ex- 
tended to  include  all  of  Greek  race,  whether 
natives  of  Greece  or  of  the  Greek  islands  or 
colonies.  This  is  the  use  in  classical  Greek,  and  it 
also  appears  in  the  NT,  e.g.  At-  IS17  (TR),  '  All 
the  Greeks  took  KostheneV  etc  ;  Ro  l14  (the 
Greek  division  of  mankind  into  Greeks  and  non- 
Greeks  or  Barbarians);  perhaps  also  1  Co  l"23 
(Sehleusner).  This  meaning  was  widened  by  the 
Jews  to  include  all  non-Jews  who  lived  as  the 
Greeks,  using  their  language  and  manners.  Where 
*EXXiji/es  are  opposed  to  Jews,  the  primary  reference 
is  to  a  difference  of  religious  worship  (Griniin). 

So  in  LXX  of  Is  91U  where  "EW^es  appears  for 
'Philistines';  cf.  also  2  Mac  413  and  6".  Thus 
the  Jews  divided  mankind  into  Jews  and  Greeks, 
which  corresponds  to  the  division  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles;  cf.  Ac  141  19lu  Ro  11K  2H- 10  3y  1012,  1  Co 
10s2,  Gal  •$*,  Col  3".  In  this  sense  Titus  was  <* 
Greek  (Gal  23),  and  also  the  father  of  Timothy  (Ac 
16J).    This  use  of  the  word  was  continued  by  the 


Christian    Fathers,  such  as  Justin  Martyr,  Tatian 
and  Athanasius. 

2.  Grecian.  —  ■EXXijvtffTTis  (from  'EXX^w),  AV 
'Grecian,  one  who  copies  the  customs  and  uses 
the  language  of  the  Greeks,  received  among  the 
Jews  the  technical  meaning  of  a  Jew  of  the  Dis- 
persion, born  outside  Palestine  and  living  among 
the  Gentiles.  These  remained  faithful  to  Judaism 
but  spoke  Hellenistic  Greek,  the  vernacular  of 
daily  life  in  the  Gentile  world.  In  the  NT  'E\\V- 
pi<7tt)s  is  opposed  to  'Eppalos,  a  Palestinian  Jew  (see 
Trench,  AT  Hi/iivnums)  ;  cf.  Ae  01.  See  J.  H. 
Moulton,  Gram,  of  N.T.  Greek,  ch.  i. 

ii.  Gkkkk  Influence  in  Palestine.—  l.  His- 
torical.— The  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(li.C.  331)  opened  the  East  to  Greek  settlers. 
Numbers  of  his  veterans  settled  in  Syria,  and 
Greek  colonists  were  welcomed  by  his  succes- 
sors. Old  towns  (as  Gaza,  Askalon,  Ashdod,  and 
Samaria)  were  Hellenized,  and  n«w  Greek  towns 
(as  Scythopolis,  Fella,  and  Gerasa)  were  built. 
Alexander's  policy  of  Hellenizing  bis  conquests 
was  to  a  great  extent  successful,  and  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  favoured  Greek 
culture.  It  appeared  likely  that  Hellenism  would 
slowly  conquer  Judaism,  and  that  the  .zealous 
adherents  of  the  Mosaic  law  would  become  a 
minority  in  the  nation.  Had  this  happened,  the 
blending  of  Greek  culture  with  Judaism  might 
have  taken  place  on  Palestinian  soil  as  it  did  in 
Alexandria.  Judaism,  however,  was  saved  through 
the  injudicious  action  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who  ruled  Syria  B.C.  175-164.  In  B.C.  108,  Anti- 
ochus endeavoured  to  thoroughly  Hellenize  Judiua. 
He  forbade  the  Jewish  worship,  and  ordered  sacri- 
fices to  be  oftered  to  heathen  deities  in  the  cities  of 
Judaea.  The  penalty  of  disobedience  was  death 
(I  Mac  l41'57).  This  led  to  the  rebellion  of  the 
Maccabees.  During  the  troubled  years  which 
followed,  the  Jewish  national  party  regained  much 
of  their  lost  ground.  Hellenism  was  discouraged, 
and  even  persecuted.  Subsequently  Jewish  patriot- 
ism took  the  form  of  zealous  observance  of  the 
Law,  and  there  resulted  the  strongly  marked  divi- 
sion between  Jew  and  Greek  which  we  lind  in  the 
Gospels. 

2.  Extent  of  Greek  influence  in  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  Christ.— (1)  Greek  districts.—  The  districts 
of  Palestine  which  in  the  time  of  Christ  were 
chiefly  Jewish  were  Judiea,  Galilee,  and  Peiaea 
(Jos.  'BJ  iii.  3  ;  Sehurer,  HJP  H.  i.  3  ft'. ).  Close  to 
these  were  districts  predominantly  Greek.  The 
towns  of  Philistia  had  heathen  temples.  The 
whole  seaboard  of  the  Mediterranean  was  Greek 
except  Joppa  and  Jamnia.  On  the  north,  heathen 
territory  was  reached  in  Ca'sarea  Philippi,  where 
there  was  a  celebrated  temple  to  Pan.  On  the 
east  we  find  the  Greek  league  of  Deeapohs  (G-  A. 
Smith,  HGHL  p.  503).  Even  in  central  Palestine 
heathen  temples  existed  at  Samaria  and  Scytho- 
polis. In  the  Greek  cities  athletic  contests  took 
place,  and  the  usual  ainusementsof  the  theatre 
and  gymnasium  were  provided.  Thus  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  scenes  of  the  Saviours  ministry 
there  were  Gentile  cities  with  temples,  society, 
and  culture,  fully  Greek.  But  although^ Jesus 
went  into  the  country  districts  of  the  Gentile 
portions  of  Palestine,  we  have  no  record  of  His 
entering  any  Greek  cities.  For  instance,  we  do 
not  know  that  He  ever  entered  Tiberias,  although 
frequently  in  that  neighbourhood. 

(2)  Jewish  districts.— Even  in  the  Jewish  districts 
of  Palestine.  Greek  influence  was  distinctly  felt. 
Foreign  as  the  theatre  and  amphitheatre  were  to 
Jewish  notions,  they  were  built  at  Jerusalem  by 
Herod  the  Great  (Jos.  Ant.  XV.  viii.  1),  and  they 
also  existed  at  Jericho.  Greek  architecture  found 
its  way  even  into  Herod's  Temple."    Even  in  the 
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most  Jewish  localities  there  must  have  been  a 
considerable  number  of  Gentiles.  Commerce  and 
civilization  bear  witness  to  strong  Greek  influence. 
The  Greek  language  must  have  been  understood 
by  many,  although  Aramaic  was  the  usual  tongue. 
This  linguistic  influence  is  evident  in  several  ways : 
(a)  the  Greek  words  which  are  transliterated  into 
Hebrew  in  the  Mishna ;  (6)  the  three  languages  in 
which  the  inscription  on  the  cross  was  written ; 
ic)  the  Greek  names  of  some  of  the  Apostles,  as 
Philip  and  Andrew  ;  (d)  the  NT  writers'  use  of  the 
colloquial  Greek  as  found  on  papyri ;  («)  the  quota- 
tions from  the  LXX  in  the  NT.  Hence  Christ 
lived  among  a  people  which,  although  strongly 
Jewish,  was  greatly  influenced  by  Gentile  thought 
and  civilization.  (See  Schiirer,  HJP  H.  1.  §  22 ; 
Edersheim,  Life  and  Tim?s,  i.  84-92). 

iii.  Christ's  contact  with  the  Greeks.— In 
two  cases  only  do  we  find  it  explicitly  stated  that 
Greeks  came  to  the  Saviour.     These  are  : 

(1)  The  Syro-Phcenician  woman  (Mk  I26).— The 
Saviour  was  either  on  Gentile  ground  (note  the 
strongly  supported  reading  Stk  2t5wcos,  Mk  Is7)  or 
very  near  it  (so  Edersheim).  The  woman  was  a. 
native  of  the  country,  and  is  called  a  Greek,  in  the 
sense  of  not  being  a  Jew,  and  she  was  a  heathen. 
Legends  of  the  woman's  life  are  to  be  found  in 
Clem.  IfoiniHes,  ii.  19. 

(2)  Thi  Greeks  -who  ashed  to  see  Jesus  (Jn  1220).— 
Some  have  considered  that  these  Greeks  were 
really  Grecian  Jews  (properly  'EWiji'torat)  (so  Cal- 
vin, Ewald,  and  others).  But  there  seems  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  word  'Greek'  is  not 
used  here,  as  commonly,  as  equivalent  to  '  Gentile. ' 
Evidently  they  were  also  proselytes  (Jn  12ait  '  to 
worship'). 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  Christ  apparently 
came  in  contact  with  '  Greeks,'  but  without  the 
term  being  used — (a)  The  herding  of  the  demoniac 
(Mt  $*•**,  Mk  51"20,  Lk  8M-M).  Notwithstanding 
the  uncertainty  in  the  name  of  the  place,  it  was 
evidently  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
where  the  inhabitants  were  mainly  Gentile  (note 
Decapolis,  Mk  530).  The  keeping  of  so  large  a  herd 
of  swine  betokens  the  presence  of  a  Gentile  popula- 
tion, {b)  The.  centurion  whom,  servant  was  healed 
(Mt  85"13,  Lk  71"1").  That  the  centurion  was  not  a 
Jew  appears  from  Lk  75.  (c)  The  healing  of  one 
deaf  and  dumb  (Mk  7:il"a:).  This  was  in  the  Greek 
region  of  Decapolis. 

iv.  Christ  and  the  Grecians.— The  Disper- 
sion of  the  Jews  had  compulsory  and  voluntary 
causes.  Large  numbers  of  Israelites  had  been 
carried  away  captive  by  the  Assyrians  and  Baby- 
lonians ;  and  Pompey  had  taken  many  Jewish  cap- 
tives to  Rome.  But  a  much  larger  dispersion  was 
due  to  voluntary  emigration.  From  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  Jewish  colonies  were  gradu- 
ally formed  in  the  great  commercial  centres.  Thus 
large  numbers  of  jews  were  to  be  found  in  Alex- 
andria, in  Antioch,  in  all  the  important  cities  on 
the  Mediterranean,  and  even  in  Bithynia  and 
Pontus.  These  Grecian  Jews  were  active  repre- 
sentatives of  Judaism  among  the  Gentiles,  and 
won  large  numbers  of  proselytes  from  heathenism. 
>  The  word  'Grecian'  ('E\\ipt<m}j)  does  not  occur 
in  the  Gospels,  although,  owing  to  the  attendance 
of  non-Palestinian  Jews  at  the  feasts  and  the 
residence  of  many  in  Palestine,  our  Saviour  must 
often  have  met  with  Grecians.  One  reference  only 
occurs,  Jn  73'.  The  Jews  wondered  whether  Christ 
would  go  to  'the  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles' 
17  Siaa™$  ™v  'EXMewi-),  arid,  from  working  among 
these  Hellenistic  Jews,  proceed  to  teach  even  the 
Greeks  (  EUiji.es).  In  this  surmise  they  really 
anticipated  the  way  in  which  Christianity  found 
in  the  Grecian  Jews  a  bridge  by  which  it  passed 
to  the  conquest  of  the  Gentile  world. 


For  the  Greek  language  see  Language  of 
Christ. 

Literature.—  Grimm-Thayer,  s.vv. ;  Schiirer,  HJP,  Index 
s.vo.  'Greek  influences,'  'Hellenism';  Edersheim,  Life  and 
Times,  i.  17-30,  84-M2;  artt.  'Grecians,'  'Greece,'  in  vol.  ii.  of 
Hastings'  DB,  and  'Diaspora'  in  Ext.  Vol. ;  art.  'Hellenism'  in 
Encyc.  Biblica;  M'Fadyen,  art.  'Hellenism'  in  AJTh  x.  30. 

F.  E.  Robinson. 

GREETINGS — 'To  greet'  and  ' to  salute '  stand 
in  NT  for  the  same  Gr.  verb,  6.<nr<ifrffdai :  AV 
renders  indifferently  'greet'  and  'salute';  RV 
almost  uniformly  '  salute.'  The  exceptions  are  Ac 
201  AV  'embraced,'  RV  'took  leave  of;  Ac  218 
AV  'took  leave  of,'  RV  '  bade  farewell ' ;  Hell13 
AV  'embraced,'  RV  'greeted.'  xaiPeiv  is  used  for 
'greeting,'  and  in  iniper.  in  the  sense  of  'hail' 
or  '  farewell ' ;  i.e.  xa^PeLV  *s  the  greeting,  while 
atrir&fcaBai  is  general,  circumstances  determining  in 
each  case  what  the  greeting  is.  Thus  in  Mk  1518 
fjp^avTQ  aoTrafcaQai  avrhv  Xatpe,  '  they  began  to  salute 
him,  Hail.' 

The  Oriental  has  always  attached  great  import- 
ance to  the  formal  courtesies  of  life.  However  easy 
in  demeanour  and  free  in  conversation  he  may  be, 
the  laws  regulating  social  customs,  sanctioned  only 
by  immemorial  usage,  are  punctiliously  observed. 
Any  breach  of  these  is  regarded  as  a  grave  offence. 
His  honour  (sh-xraf),  in  all  matters  of  ceremony,  is 
very  delicate  and  brittle,  but  strangely  tough  in 
tilings  of  greater  moment.  He  will  bear  lightly 
an  exposure  that  would  cover  us  with  perpetual 
shame  ;  treat  him  with  less  formal  respect  than  he 
desires,  and  he  will  fall  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage 
over  his  '  broken  honour.' 

Greetings  vary  with  the  rank  of  parties,  from 
the  abject  prostration  of  the  subject  before  his 
sovereign,  to  the  familiar  kiss  of  friendly  equals. 
One  of  humbler  station  salutes  in  silence,  showing 
respect  by  bending  his  hand  to  the  ground,  then 
touching  his  lips  and  forehead.  He  will,  at  times, 
kiss  the  hand  of  his  superior,  and  raise  it  to  his 
brow.  One  interceding  for  another  (Mk  72n),  or 
begging  a  favour  (Mt  18a6*2aK  will  fall  down  flat; 
while  in  token  of  utter  submission  one  may  kiss  a 
benefactor's  feet  (Lk  7M- JS).  Slaves  or  servants 
kiss  the  sleeve  or  skirt  of  their  lord's  clothing.  To 
touch  (Mt  920)  or  kiss  the  hem  of  the  garment 
indicates  great  reverence.  Dervishes  and  other 
'  Ifoly  men  are  thus  saluted.  In  the  Greek  Church 
worshippers  often  kiss  the  skirt,  of  the  priest's  robe. 
To  kiss  upon  the  cheek  is  a  sign  of  warm  affection 
(Lk  1520),  of  the  love  and  esteem  of  friends.  This 
stains  with  a  darker  infamy  the  treachery  of  Judas 
(Mt  2ft"  etc.). 

Usually  the  rider  salutes  the  footman,  the 
traveller  those  whom  he  passes  on  the  wayside, 
the  smaller  party  the  larger  (one  speaking  for  the 
rest  in  each  case),  and  the  young  the  aged.  In  a 
crowded  street  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  greet 
everyone.  Only  venerable  sheikhs,  or  men  distin- 
guished by  rank,  wealth,  or  sacred  learning,  are 
saluted.  The  Jews  freed  the  Rabbis  from  all  obli- 
gation to  salute.  To  be  saluted  'Rabbi'  was  a 
coveted  honour  (Mt  237,  Mk  12s8).  They  merely 
acknowledged  the  salutation  and  passed  on.  The 
Moslem  salutes  both  on  entering  (Mt  1018)  and  on 
leaving  a  house. 

To  every  form  of  salutation  custom  prescribes  an 
answer.  To  use  any  other  is  regarded  as  proof  of 
ignorance  or  vulgarity.  The  common  salutation  is 
salfrm  'aleik,  '  peace  be  upon  you '  (Lk  24  ),  to 
which  the  answer  is,  'And  upon  you  be  peace. 
It  is  a  Moslem's  duty  to  give  this  salutation  to 
another;  but  it  may  be  omitted  without  sin. 
When,  however,  the  salutation  is  given,  the  Moslem 
is  bound  to  return  it.  The  Moslems  claim  this  as 
'  the  salutation  of  Islam,  and  not  for  the  mouths  or 
the  heathen,  with  whom  is  no  peace  nor  fellowship. 
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neither  in  this  world  nor  in  the  next'  (Doughty, 
Arabia  Dcserta,  i.  503).  Once  Mr.  Doughty  was 
gravely  imperilled  because  he  '  had  greeted  with 
Salaam  Aleyk,  which  they  [the  Arabs]  will  have  to 
be  a  salutation  of  God's  people  only— the  Mosleniin ' 
(ib.  ii.  369).  If  a  Moslem  by  mistake  give  it  to  a 
non-Moslem,  it  should  not  be  returned.  On  dis- 
covery the  former  may  revoke  it,  as  he  does  should 
a  Moslem  fail  to  return  it,  raying,  '  Peace  be  on 
us  and  on  the  righteous  worshippers  of  God' 
(Lk  10s).  The  insecure  life  of  Hebrew  ami  Arab, 
ever  exposed  to  alarm  of  war  or  robber  raid,  no 
doubt  gave  special  meaning  to  the  greeting  '  Peace. ' 
At  meeting  of  friends,  greetings  are  lengthy  and 
wearisome.  Of  the  Arabs,  Doughty  observes,''  The 
long  nomad  greetings  .  .  are  for  the  most,  to  say 
over  a  dozen  times  with  bashful  solemnity  the  same 
cheyf  ent,  cheyf  ent,  "How  dost  thou?  and  how 
heartily  again  ? "  '  (ib.  i.  433).     Dr.  Mackie  gives  a 

food  example  of  the  more  elaborate  trifling  of  the 
yrians  {Bible  Manners  and  Customs,  p.  150).  The 
phrases  are  set  and  conventional,  the  maximum  of 
words  conveying  the  minimum  of  meaning. 

The  Rabbis  forbade  one  mourning  for  the  dead 
to  salute.  Interruption  of  prayer  was  forbidden, 
even  to  salute  a  king,  nay,  to  uncoil  a  serpent 
from  the  foot.  The  Rabbis  all  agreed  that,  to 
avoid  distraction,  no  one  should  be  saluted  im- 
mediately before  prayer  (Edersheim,  Life  and  Times 
of  Jesus,  ii.  137).  The  nature  of  the  salutations 
indicated  above  sufficiently  explains  these  restric- 
tions, and  also  enables  us  to  understand  the  pro- 
hibition of  Jesus,  'Salute  no  man  by  the  way' 
(Lk  W).  The  urgency  of  that  mission  could  brook 
no  such  delays.  W.  Ewikg. 

GRIEF.— See  Sorrow. 

GRINDING.— See  Mill. 

GROANING.— See  Sighing  ;  and  Anger,  p.  G2> . 

GROWING.— 

Under  thia  term  students  of  the  Greek  Testament  have  to  do 
with  only  one  word- and  that  a  verb,  *i$*»u.  The  considera- 
tion of  the  corresponding  substantive  does  not  properly  form 
the  subject  of  inquiry  in  this  Dictionary.  Rare  in  classical 
literature,  wfrn;  is  used  only  twice  in  the  NT.  viz.  in  Eph  4™ 
and  Col  21*.  The  verb  is,  however,  employed  some  twelve 
times  within  the  four  Gospels  It  is  a  verb  of  exceedingly 
doubtful  derivation,  but  probably  is  etymologically  linked  with 
the  German  wachsen  and  our  own  wax  ;  less  certainly  with  the 
Latin  augea.  Its  underlying  meaning  is  that  of  additional  size, 
bulk,  or  power.  The  normal  usage  of  the  verb  in  the  Classics 
implies  that  such  access  comes  from  without,  it  is  superimposed 
by  some  external  agency.  This  significance  lies  both  in  the 
transitive  and  intransitive  use  of  the  verb,  and  affords,  as  will  be 
Been,  a  striking  contrast  with  its  use  in  the  Greek  Testament. 
Quotations  are  not  needful.  The  verb  is  employed  by  classical 
writers  from  Homer  downwards  to  mark  efforts  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  State  or  of  a  country,  of  special  honour  paid  to 
parents,  of  the  exaggerations  of  orators,  of  the  waxing  of  the 
moon,  of  the  noontide  heat  of  the  sun,  of  the  height  of  the 
waves  of  the  sea.  Enough  to  say  that  in  classical  literature  the 
verb  marks  an  increase  or  addition  to  a  person  or  thing 
brought  about  by  external  agency. 

The  Hebrew  language  is  very  rich  in  terms  which  signify 
'growth.'  There  are  some  10  words,  verbs  and  nouns  sub- 
stantive, which  bear  this  general  meaning.  It  is  enough  to  say 
here  that  thev  are  capable  of  a  single  classification.  One  set  of 
expressionacorrespondsto  *;£«*»  in  theserisealready  indicated; 
the  other,  which  is  preponderant,  marks  '  growth '  of  the  physi- 
cal order,  seminal  growth  ;  and  is  applied  with  a  great  wealth 
of  illustration  to  the  life  of  plants,  trees,  the  brute  creation, 
and  of  man  himself.  Every  student  of  the  Psalter  or  of  the 
Prophetical  books  is  aware  of  the  word-pictures  here  in  which 
the  writers  take  delight,  a  delight  which  is  spiritual  more  than 
intellectual,  of  the  heart  rather  than  the  mind.  The  natural 
laws  of  phvsical  development  are  hv  these  writers  holdlyniade 
toapplv  to  the  spiritual  world.  Jehovah,  supreme  in  the  one 
sphere,  is  supreme  in  the  other.  Growth  is  from  within,  but  yet 
it  is  'God  who  givetli  the  increase  '  . ,        .  n. 

When  the  student  turns  to  the  NT,  and  to  the  idea  of  growth 
which  finds  expression  there,  he  finds  that  there  is  a  greater 
affinity  of  conception  between  the  inspired  writers  of _uotn 
Testaments  than  there  is  hetween  the  writers  of  the  N 1  ana 
classical  Greek  writers.     The  affinity  simply  lies  in  the  com- 


mon conception    with  its  spiritual  applications,  of  a  germinal 

SS^orTSSS? and  b,OS8oniing  unl°  *"***  whW;  in 

1.  References  in  the  Gospels.—  With  the  above 
preliminaries,  the  issue  may  now  be  considered  in 
relation  to  the  four  Gospels.  And  lirat,  the  less 
careful  student  must  be  warned  that  the  quotation 
winch  records  the  pathetic  plea  of  the  disciples  to 
their  Lord,  'Increase  our  faith,'*  stands  out  as 
an  exception.  The  translation  [AV  and  RV]  may 
serve,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  'our'  is  admis- 
sible. Despite  the  verb,  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  disciples  then  asked  for  a  growth  of  that  spirit 
of  which  they  were  consciously  possessed.  Were 
they  not  rather  asking  for  some  gift  new  and 
strange  to  their  experience?  In  any  case  growth 
of  the  physical  order  is  not  in  place  here  ;  for  this 
we  must  look,  as  has  been  shown,  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  verb  av£at><*>.  This  verb  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Gospels,  although  only 
once  employed  by  the  Fourth  Evangelist.t  when 
the  Baptist's  language  is  rendered  as  expressing 
the  glowing  authority  of  the  new  Teacher,  and 
the  increasing  number  of  His  adherents.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  with  regard  to  all  other 
instances  of  the  occurrence  of  this  word,  they  either 
apply,  as  here,  to  the  Lord  Himself,  or  else  form  a 
part  of  His  own  utterances;  nor  is  the  interest  of 
the  point  largely  affected  by  the  admission  that 
our  Lord  would  normally  use  Aramaic.  The  Evan- 
gelists doubtless  discovered  in  the  verb  ai/tfavw  what 
they  wished  to  convey  about  His  childhood,  and 
what  they  understood  Him  to  teach  in  lessons 
drawn  from  the  natural  world. 

In  his  unique  account  of  our  Lord's  childhood 
the  Second  Evangelist  declares  of  Him  (Lk2Jl1)  that 
which  he  had  in  precisely  the  same  terms  declared 
of  the  Baptist  ( Is"),  that  '  the  child  grew  and  waxed 
strong,  tilled  with  wisdom'  [of  the  Baptist,  'in 
spirit ']  ;  that  is,  the  development  of  Christ,  both 
spiritually  and  physically,  was  normal  and  equable 
in  its  character.  The  phraseology  of  St.  Luke 
suggests  a  contrast  with  the  Apociyphal  Gospels, 
whose  account  of  Christ's  infancy  makes  Him  ap- 
pear a  wonder-working  prodigy,  a  phenomenal 
child,  anxious  for  the  display  of  supernatural 
powers.  St.  Luke  will  have  none  of  this.  He  is 
not  content  with  a  single  protest,  for  later  (252)  he 
solemnly  declares  that  as  the  child  Jesus  advanced 
in  years  so  He  developed  in  wisdom  and  in  favour 
with  God  and  men.  Here,  however,  the  'growth' 
is  not  explicitly  stated,  the  rare  verb  (irpoiKo-trrfv) 
used  marking  rather  advancement,  or  progress 
triumphing  over  difficulties  in  the  way. 

The  remaining  instances  of  the  verb  av^avw  ap- 
pear for  the  most  part  in  our  Lord's  parabolic 
discourses.  Thus  it  is  seen  to  be  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  seed  sown.  J  There  is  a  process  of 
secret  assimilation  between  it  and  the  good  ground  ; 
and  growth,  not  sterility  or  a  rash  prematurity, 
is  the  consequence.§  In  the  immortal  contrast 
(Mt6-8,  cf.  Lk  1'227)  between  the  lilies  of  the  field 
and  the  garish  splendour  of  Solomon's  court  dress, 
it  is  less  upon  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  that 
Christ  lays  stress  than  upon  their  growth,  gradual 
and  all  unconscious,  spontaneous,  effortless.  In 
the  parable  of  the  Tares  and  Wheat  this  character- 
istic verb  appears  in  the  permission,  at  once  gener- 
ous and  awful,  of  the  master  to  his  servants  to  let 
both  grow  together  until  the  harvest  (Rlt  1330).  In 
the  same  parabolic  discourse  it  is  the  growth  of 
the  mustard-seed,  the  development  of  the  surpris- 
ingly little,  which  furnishes  an  analogue  of  the 

•  Lk  17fl  rrpe<r8ts  *>/*!*  *itr-rit. 
t  Jn  3-®  opposed  to  ikacT-reZirCcei. 

t  Mk  4»,  cf.  v.27  where  growth  is  expressed  by  ft^Kun^rm. 
5  The  lessons  as  to  hindrances  to  growth  taught  in  the  Par- 
able of  the  Sower  would  need  a  separate  study. 
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spread  of  the  Church  universal  (Mt  1331).  Lastly, 
although  we  have  not  here  the  verb  avi-dvw,  we 
find  the  mysterious  condemnation  passed  upon  the 
barren  iig-tree  (Mt  21lw>,  a  condemnation  of  that 
which  is  purely  physical,  sterility  in  fruit,  which 
fruit  in  the  world  of  men  as  in  the  life  of  plants 
and  trees  is  the  consequence  of  all  true  growth. 

2.  The  underlying  idea. — It  seems  somewhat 
strange,  since  the  OT  is  so  full  of  religious  teaching 
drawn  from  physical  growth,  that  only  in  the  one 
instance,  quoted  above,  of  our  Lord's  childhood  is 
a  spiritual  application  of  the  idea  directly  made  in 
the  Gospel  narrative.  Christ,  we  may  reverently 
say  it,  was  content  to  lay  the  conception  which 
was  ever  before  Him,  in  garden,  harvest  field,  and 
orchard,  also  before  His  own.  If  they  had  eyes  to 
see  these  things,  and  ears  to  hear  them, — if  they 
would  only  'consider'  (Lk  1224'  -7)  th-m, — heart 
and  conscience  would  do  the  rest.  Then  they,  as 
we,  would  perceive  this  natural  law  in  the  spiritual 
world — a  growing  within,  secret,  beautiful,  fer- 
tile, in  men,  and  yet  not  of  man,  yielding  the 
inn-ease  and  harvest  of  the  Spirit,  His  fruit  rather 
than  their  works. 

3.  Application  of  the  idea. — But  if  it  is  thought 
even  by  devout  and  careful  students  that  such 
ideas  are  more  than  may  be  gathered  from  our 
Lord's  actual  utterances,  those  who  treasured  His 
sayings  in  the  Apostolic  age  did  not  think  so.  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  no  longer  use  the  idea  of  grow- 
ing as  a  metaphor.  It  is  a  gracious  fact  Itoth  for 
the  Church  and  the  individual  believer.  Thus  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  uses  the  conception  of 
inward  Christian  growth  (Eph  415),  and  so  as  to 
form  a  shrine  wherein  the  Divine  presence  may  be 
manifest  (2-1) ;  his  prayer  for  his  Colossian  con- 
verts is  that  they  may  grow  in  further  knowledge 
of  God  (Col  l111)  ;  his  promise  to  them  if  they  '  hold 
the  Head '  <2IU),  is  that  they  shall  grow  with  a 
Divine  increase.  Twice  lie  assures  the  Corinthians 
(1  Co  3")  that  this  growth,  although  in  them,  lias  a 
Divine  ori-r in.  St.  Peter  (1  P?,  cf.  [2  P  318])  shows 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  their  own  function 
in  the  growth  of  grace.  It  is  enough  ;  the  concep- 
tion is  carried  through  from  one  Testament  to  the 
other,  and  its  teaching  is  consecrated,  its  consola- 
tion is  secured  in  and  through  Him  whom  the 
great  Evangelical  prophet  (Is  ll1)  prefigured  as 
the  very  symbol  of  growing:  'There  shall  come 
forth  a  shoot  out  of  the  stock  of  Jesse,  and  a 
branch  out  of  his  roots  shall  bear  fruit.'  That 
fruit  is  still  seen  in  every  plant  planted  by  the 
Divine  Husbandman  (Mt  1513). 

Litrratiirr.— Reference  may  be  made  to  Dnimmond,  NaL 
»  ™\  ^  Sf"r-  "W  P^123ff" :  Bruce-  ParaMic  Teaching 
pp.  90-143  ;  Marcus  Dods,  Parables  of  our  Lord,  1st  Ser.  p.  47  ft. 

...,_.       t      ,,  B.  Whitf.foord. 

bUAKD.— 1.  KV  rendering  of  KowrruSia  (Lat 
cmtmha)  Mt  27«5-  «  28",  A?  •  watch  ';  obtained 
by  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees*  from  Pilate  to 
guard  the  sepulchre.     The  need  of  Pilate's  anthor- 

him 


as  messengers  or  couriers,  carrying  official  de- 
spatches ;  (6)  as  military  executioners  A  certain 
number  were  attached  to  each  legion,  besides  others 
belonging  to  the  Praetorian  guard,  who  were  closely 
attached  to  the  Emperor's  person  and  ready  for 
any  special  service.  There  are  many  examples  in 
classical  writers  {e.g.  Seneca,  dc  Ira,  I.  ii  4)  Acts 
of  Martyrs,  and  Rabbinic  writings,  of  their  employ- 
ment as  executioners ;  for  reft",  see  Schiirer  Wet 
stein,  etc.  The  Herod*  had  bodyguards  (5opvd>6Pot, 
ffu/j.aTo<t>v\aK€s,  Jos.  BJ  i.  xxxiii.  7-9,  n.  xv  l 
etc.),  and  may  have  given  them  the  Roman  title  of 
spcadatorcs ;  or  the  word  may  here  be  used  gener- 
ally for  an  executioner.  Herod  sent  some  of  his 
guards  (Sopvtpdpot)  to  kill  his  son  Antipater  (Ant 
xvn.  vii.  \,  BJ\.  xxxiii.  7).  ' 


■  62f. ;   Benson,   Cyprian, 
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ization and  the  risk  of  punishment  fr 
(Mt  28IJ)  show  that  this  guard  must  h: 
si-tetl,  not  of  the  Jewish  Temple  police,  hut  of 
soldiers  from  the  Roman  cohort  at  Jerusalem  ; 
possibly,  though  not  probably,  the  same  as  had 
guarded  the  cross  (*x<„,  27*'',  is  probably  impera- 
SSi  ;1,re/*»ke>  a  S»ard).  A  watch  usually 
5  td  fof.  fo,l.r  men  (p°-.vb.  vi.  33),  each  o^f 
w  horn  watched  in  turn,  while  the  other 


beside  him  so  as  to  >i 


rested 


>«!*  ;„  +i  ■  ,      L  ,uuseu  °y  ™ie  feast  a 

n  ni  Jf  CaSe  the  g"aids  m*y  have  been 


roused  by  the  least  alarm  ; 


numerous. 
2. 


*TcKn,t  7  .°f  ,US  £Hero<1'*]  Cuard'  (RV  tr.  of 

wSiTTlLa«  T"':"'"'  AV  'executioner') 
we  e  ort'in  1?  *  '^'^  Mk  6"  Spcculatores 
look  »?,?£  t  I  Spif  r  scouts  <from  £««'«.  'a 
look-out  );  but  we  hnd  them  chiefly  employed  («) 


Literature. — Schiirer,   UJP  

505  ii.;  Golling  in   Hase  and  Iken's  fkes.'  Noo.  ii. '  405"- 
quardt,  Rotnlsche  Staatxverwaltung,  ii.  pp.  420  547.  ' 

~..mnni     tt  ,  Harold  Smith. 

GUEST.— Hospitality  was,  and  to  a  large  extent 
still  is,  one  of  the  chief  virtues  of  Oriental  life. 
This  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  nomadic 
character  of  Eastern  peoples,  among  whom  there 
was  no  provision  for  the  traveller  apart  from 
private  entertainment.  The  casual  passer-by,  the 
unknown  stranger,  even  the  enemy,  were  welcomed 
to  tent  or  house,  provided  with  food  and  lodgin", 
waited  on  often  by  the  host  himself,  and  dismissed, 
without  being  expected  or  even  allowed  to  pay  for 
their  entertainment.  Even  yet,  where  the  influence 
of  travellers  and  tourists  from  the  West  has  not 
corrupted  the  ancient  manners,  the  otter  of  pay- 
ment is  regarded  as  an  insult.  The  practice  of 
ages  has  invested  the  guest  with  a  peculiar  sacred - 
ness  :  a  breach  of  hospitality  is  an  almost  unheard 
of  disgrace.  Underlying  this  ready  hospitality  of 
the  East  is  the  idea  that  every  stranger  is  daif 
Ullah,  '  the  guest  of  God.'  The  host  himself  is  a 
sojourner  (Heb.  gir,  Arab,  jar)  with  God;  the 
stranger  is  a  fellow  -  guest,  and  loyalty  to  God 
demands  that  he  should  be  hospitably  entertained. 
Not  unlike  this,  though  on  a  higher  plane,  is  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  as -to  God's  knowledge  of  and 
provision  for  our  needs,  which  frees  the  trustful, 
childlike  heart  from  all  undue  anxiety  (Mt  6-&-M, 
Lk  12*>B1). 

In  the  Gospels,  however,  it  is  not  the  free  hos- 
pitality of  the  nomad  desert  life  that  meets  us, 
but  the  more  restricted  hospitality  of  the  town,  of 
meals  and  banquets. 

The  word  '  guest '  occurs  in  AV  of  the  Gospels  only  in  Mt  22'0r- 
(in  the  parable  of  the  Wedding  Feast),  where  *guests'=**«- 
xupt*c,t ;  and  in  Lk  19",  where  '  to  be  guest '  (RV  '  to  lodge  ')= 
xxTxhuir  +  t.  The  Gr.  word  k««xci^«i,  which  indicates  the  re- 
clining posture  then  generally  adopted,  occurs  frequently  in 
reference  to  meals  or  banquets,  and  is  usually  translated  'sit  at 
meat'  (e.g.  Mt  9'"  26").  In  Jn  ltf"  awtauMr  is  rendered  in 
RV  'at  the  table  reclining."  The  same  word  is  used  in  JnC11 
in  the  narrative  of  the  feeding  of  the  5000,  though  they,  of 
course,  had  neither  couch  nor  table.  In  a  few  passages  *<et«- 
ss\t*u  occurs,  with  the  same  reference  to  reclining  at  table;  eg 
Lk  7s6  (of  a  meal  at  which  Jesus  was  present  as  a  guest)148 
(in  Christ's  warning  against  seeking  the  chief  places);  cf.  art 
Guest-chamber.  The  cognate  verb  KyrnxXmi-  is  similarly  used 
several  times,  e.g.  Mt  811 14l«  etc. 

During  His  ministry  Jesus  was  frequently  in- 
vited to  be  guest  in  private  houses.  Tims  Matthew 
(Levi)  entertained  Him  when  He  had  called  him 
from  the  'place  of  toll'  (Lk  5L,7ir-ll):  Martha  're- 
ceived him  into  her  house'  (Lk  103Mff) ;  Zacchffius 
'received  him  joyfully'  (Lk  19lff').  He  was  one 
of  the  guests  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee 
(Jn  23ff),  and  after  His  resurrection  He  '  sat  down 
to  meat'  in  the  house  of  the  two  disciples  at 
Eramaua  (Lk  2430).  The  Pharisees  complained 
bitterly  of  His  eating  with  publicans  and  sinners, 
yet  several  of  them  invited  Him  to  be  their  guest 
(Lk  7aw-  ll37""-  14lff-),  not,  as  it  seems,  with  the 
purest  motives  of  hospitality.  The  words  of  Jesus 
to  His  host  on  one  of  these  occasions  (Lk  7Mff") 
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introduce  us  to  the  courtesies  which,  if  not  neces- 
sarily shown  to  a  guest,  were  marks  of  honour 
and  regard,  the  giving  of  water  to  wash  the  feet, 
tlie  kiss  of  welcome,  the  anointing  of  the  head 
with  oil. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  request  of  Jesus 
to  tlie  Samaritan  woman,  '(Jive  me  to  drink' (Jn 
47),  was  virtually,  according  to  Eastern  ideas,  a 
claim  on  her  hospitality,  and  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances it  would  have  been  recognized'  and  re- 
sponded to  at  once.  Her  astonishment  at  the 
request  reminds  us  that  between  .lew  and  Sa- 
maritan there  was  no  recognition  of  the  law  of 
hospitality  (cf.  Lk  O"  17'*). 

Some  of  the  parables  of  Jesus  reflect  this  aspect 
of  Oriental  life.  The  man  to  whom  a  friend  has 
come  unexpectedly  at  midnight  is  distressed  be- 
cause lie  has  nothing  in  the  bouse  to  oiler  him  (Lk 
Uia).  In  the  parable  of  the  Wedding  Feast  (Mt 
22lff-)  we  note  the  early  invitation  of  the  guests, 
tlie  calling  of  them  by  servants  on  the  appointed 
dav  (with  Ka\4<rai  tows  KfuXiifrfvovs,  cf.  Hen.  o'sOjrn 
1  S  913-  -■i),  the  provision  of  the  wedding  garment. 

In  some  other  passages  in  the  Gospels  we  have 
what  seem  to  be  traces  of  Oriental  ideas  as  to  the 
reception  of  guests,  e.ij.  the  instructions  to  the 
Twelve  (Mt  10"-  u  ;  see  also  vv. ■">-'-),  to  the  Seventy 
(Lk  HP"-).  There  is  an  Eastern  saying  that  '  the 
guest  while  in  the  house  is  its  lord '  ;  the  host 
often  ministers  to  his  needs  with  his  own  hands. 
With  this  we  may  perhaps  compare  such  sayings 
as  Mt  23".  In  Mt  8",  Lk  13*  the  Hnal  blessed- 
ness of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  spoken  of  under 
the  figure  of  a  feast,  at  which  guests  from  the  east 
and  tlie  west  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham  and 
Isaac  and  Jacob.  Most  striking  of  all  is  the  great 
prophecy  of  final  judgment  (.Mt  2o:!lff-),  where  the 
destiny  of  men  is  made  to  turn  on  their  granting 
or  refusing  to  Christ,  in  the  person  of  '  one  of 
these  my  brethren,  even  the  least,'  the  position 
and  provision  of  a  guest. 

Literaitrk.  —  Expositor's  Gr.  Teat;  Hastings'  DB,  artt. 
'Guest,'  'Hospitality,'  'Host';  EncfC.  Bit/l.,  artt.  'Meals," 
'Stranger';  Jewish  Eacvc  art.  'Hospitality';  Vijfouroux, 
Diet,  de  la  Bible,  art  '  Hospitalite"  ;  Hamburger,  JiE,  art. 
'Cast*;  Schenkel,  Bibel-lex.,  art.  'Cast';  Robinson,  BtiP: 
Trumbull,  Studies  m  Oriental  Social  Life,  pp.  73-142  ;  W.  R. 
Smith,  JIS*;  Van  Lennep,  Manners  atui  Customs  tn  Bible 
Lands;  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  tt'ahtlbys; 
Doughty,  Tranels  in  Arabia  Deserta  (passim);  Wilkinson, 
Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient  Egyptians. 

Charles  S.  Macalpine. 

GUEST-CHAMBER.  — This  word  occurs  in  EV 
only  in  the  parallel  passages  Mk  14M,  Lk  22". 
Peter  and  John,  sent  by  Jesus  to  prepare  His  last 
Passover,  are  told  to  ask  the  master  of  the  house 
to  which  they  would  be  guided,  'Where  is  the 
(Mk.  'my')  guest-chamber,  where  I  shall  eat  the 
passover  with  my  disciples?'  The  Greek  word 
here  used  (mrdXi'/ia)  occurs  elsewhere  in  NT  only 
in  the  narrative  of  the  Nativity  (Lk  2'),  'There 
was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn  '  (4v  ry  KaraXuftaTi). 
It  is  used  by  LXX  as  the  rendering  of  J1^-  (Ex  4", 
RV 'lodging  place')  andofn^S  (IS  9",  UV  'guest- 
chamber').  [It may  here  be  noted  that  the  cognate 
verb  KaraXvta,  rendered  in  ltV  'lodge,'  occurs  in  Lk 
912  ISP].  The  guest-chamber  of  the  last  Passover 
is  also  spoken  of  by  Jesus  as  *  a  large  upper  room  ' 
{iwAyatm,  Mk  H15',  Lk  22'2).  With  this  may  be 
compared  the  torcpfay  of  Ac  1"  <F-39'2iV\  It  has 
been  conjectured  by  some  that  the  ivdymov  of  Mk. 
and  Lk.  and  the  inrcpfav  of  Ac  I13  are  identical, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  in  support  of  this. 

We  must  associate  several  incidents  in  the  life 
of  our  Lord  besides  the  last  Passover  with  the 
guest-chambers  of  the  houses  in  which  they  took 
place,  e.g.  the  anointing,  in  the  house  of  Simon  the 
Pharisee,  by  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner  (Lk 
7**-) ;  the  later  anointing  by  Mary  of  Bethany  in 
the  house  of  Simon  the  Leper  (Jn   12lff);  Levis 


feast  (Lk  5**) ;  the  dinner,  or  rather  breakfast 
(apiarr/ay),  of  Lk  llJ"r-  ;  and  the  miracle  and  savours 
of  Jesus  recorded  in  Lk  l4lff. 

The  guest-chamber  occupied  in  our  Lord's  time, 
as  it  does  at  the  present  day,  an  important  place 
in  the  arrangement  and  economy  of  Oriental 
houses.  In  it  all  festivities  took  place  ;  it  was  set 
apart  also  for  the  entertainment  of  guests  during 
their  stay.  It  varied  in  position  and  character 
with  the  size  of  the  house.  The  smaller  houses 
(see  House)  had  only  one  court;  in  these  the  guest- 
chamber  was  on  the  ground-Moor,  the  women's 
apartments  being  above.  But  in  the  larger  houses 
ot  the  wealthier  classes,  which  had  two  or  three 
courts,  the  women's  apartments  were  hidden  away 
in  an  inner  court,  and  the  guest-chamber  occupied 
the  first  floor  of  the  outer  court  (hence  dvayaioe, 
vwepi^oy).  In  either  case  it  was  open  to  the  court, 
so  that  all  that  took  place  in  the  one  could  be  seen 
from  the  other.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  court 
was  another  chamber,  equal  in  size  to  the  first, 
but  fronted  with  lattice-work  filled  in  with  coloured 
glass;  tins  served  as  a  winter  guest-chamber.  In 
some  eases  a  room  on  the  flat  roof,  the  most 
pleasant  and  most  retired  part  of  the  house,  was 
used  as  a  guest-chamber.  This  is  the  n'Sy  of  the 
OT(cf.  1  K  171U). 

The  guest-chamber  was,  of  course,  furnished 
according  to  the  means  of  the  owner  of  the  house. 
Many  no  doubt  were,  as  indeed  they  are  still,  like 
the  prophet's  chamber  of  2  K  41",  furnished  with 
'  a  bed,  and  a  table,  and  a  stool,  and  a  candle- 
stick.' But  those  of  the  wealthy  were  furnished 
with  the  greatest  luxury.  In  our  Lord's  time  the 
custom  of  reclining  at  meals  was  common.  The 
couches  and  tables,  which  in  tlie  larger  houses 
were  placed  on  a  raised  part  of  the  guest-chamber 
called  the  Ihoan,  occupied  three  sides  of  a  square, 
and  the  guests  reclined  with  their  heads  toward 
the  table,  the  feet  outward  toward  the  wall,  and 
the  left  arm  resting  on  a.  cushion.  This  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  reading  such  narratives  as  those 
of  the  two  anointings  and  of  the  last  Passover. 
The  places  at  table  were  allotted  to  the  guests 
according  to  a  strict  etiquette,  as  to  the  details 
of  which  there  is  considerable  uncertainty.  The 
eagerness  of  the  Pharisees  to  secure  for  themselves 
the  'chief  seats'  (vpuraicMffiai)  at  feasts  brought 
on  them  the  rebuke  of  Jesus  (Lk  14Tff),  and  gave 
occasion  to  His  warnings  to  the  disciples  to  avoid 
such  unseemly  eagerness  for  personal  honour  (Mt 
236,  Mk  12:,8ff-',  Lk20*9ir-). 

Besides  the  guest-chambers  of  private  houses, 
there  were,  as  there  are  now,  in  most  villages  one 
or  more  guest  chambers,  provided  and  maintained 
at  the  public  expense,  for  tlie  accommodation  of 
travellers  who  arrived  in  larger  numbers  than 
could  be  privately  entertained.  They  were  shelters 
for  man  and  beast  of  a  very  simple  kind.  Some 
think  that  the  '  inn '  of  Bethlehem  (Lk  27)  was  of 
this  character,  but  others  are  of  opinion  that  it 
was  rather  an  inn  under  the  care  of  a  host,  like 
the  TraeSox*'""  of  Lk  1034. 

L.trratl  re. -Hastings'  OB,  artt  'House/  'Hospitality;; 
Enajc.  Bill, art.  •  House ' ;  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  art  '  House 
Trumbull,  Studies  in  Oriental  Socrf  L,,,e'^p-  ' ^f  L. £' 
Lennep  Manner*  and  fmtmii*  m  Bible  Lands,  pp.  442,  580 ff.  , 
RoWnson \BRP*  i  P-  «>'■■  »•  V-  ^fi'-  Lane*  Modern  Emp- 
Ham  i  p  Tff  ;  EzUitorS  Greek  Testament,  ad  fee  ;  Swete, 
Com' on  Nark;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah,  i.  5(S4,  »-  200,  483,  493.  w  »  „  .  ,  „,«=■ 

Charles  S.  Macalpine. 

GUIDE.— 1.  The  word '  guide.'— In  AV  of  Gospels 
the  noun  '  guide '  is  found'  only  in  Mt  2316- 24,  where 
it  represents  bS-qybi  (lit.  'a  leader  of  the  way  ). 
oSttyos  occurs  also,  however,  in  Mt  15»\  where  R\ 
has  consistently  substituted  'blind  guides  for 
'blind  leaders'  of  AV  (cf.  Ac  1«  Ro  21H).  As  ,„ 
verb    '«uide'  in  AV  of  Gospels  represents  two 
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different  words  in  the  original,  (a)  oStjv^w  (from 
68vyji)  in  Jn  16".  6Siniu  is  found  also  in  Mt  15", 
Lk  633  (cf.  Ac  831,  Rev  717),  but  is  there  rendered 
'lead'  in  AV,  which  RV  again  properly  changes 
to  'guide.  (6)  Karcvdvi'w  (lit.  'to  mate  straight  ), 
which  occurs  only  once  in  Gospels  (Lk  I79 ;  hut  cf. 
1  Th  311,  2  Th  3s).  An  interesting  contrast  might 
be  drawn  between  the  false  65tjyoi,  the  'blind 
leaders  of  the  blind'  (Mt  15"  23ie,  Lk  6:w>),  and  the 
true  68iry&9  (who  is  also  Himself  j\  656s,  Jn  14s),  who 
came  into  the  world  to  '  set  our  feet  straight'  into 
the  way  of  peace  (Lk  1"),  who  promised  before  His 
departure  that  He  would  send  the  Spirit  of  truth 
to  guide  His  people  into  all  the  truth  (Jn  161J),  and 
who  will  Himself  hereafter  'guide  them  to  life- 
giving  springs  of  water'  (Rev  717).  With  Christ 
as  oSyyh  of  His  people  cf.  the  apxyyh  of  Ac  315  531, 
He  21U  12-. 

2.  Christ  as  our  G nidi'. —To  communities  and  to 
individuals,  otherwise  walking  in  darkness,  Christ 
is  their  Guide,  the  Shepherd  leading  His  sheep,  the 
Light  preceding  His  people.  There  can  be  only 
one  Guide,— a  man  cannot  follow  the  lode-star  and 
also  make  for  every  flickering  will-o'-the-wisp  that 
allures  and  entices  him.  Christ  has  deliberately 
and  linally  claimed  the  guidance  of  mankind.  He 
bade  sincere  aspirants  after  life  follow,  not  the  Law 
as  such,  nor  even  God  as  unincarnate,  but  Himself, 
the  Law-in-cliaracter  and  the  God-in-man  (Lk  18-2, 
Mt  16-4,  Jn  1226).  His  guidance  is  to  be  universal 
in  its  scope  ( Jn  l4- 9),  and  will  be  sufficient  in  its 
nature  (Jn  212J).  Without  Him  the  mass  of  men 
are  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd  (Mt  9^).  He 
alone  reveals  God  to  man  (Mt  ll-7),  and  so  displays 
the  goal  of  man's  being.  He  taught,  therefore,  as 
one  having  unique  authority  (Mt  7aa),  and  rightly 
draws  all  men  to  Himself  (Jn  12a2).  He  Himself, 
and  no  other  conceivably  or  possibly,  is  the  Way 
as  well  as  the  Truth  and  the  Life  (Jn  146).  Hence 
the  warning :  *  Take  heed  that  no  man  lead  you 
astray'  (Mk  13s).  And  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
impossibility  of  the  Christian's  seeking  any  other 
guidance,  expressed  in  St.  Peter's  exclamation  : 
'Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?'  (Jn  6118).  Of  this 
sole  claim  and  unique  authority  the  three  chosen 
disciples  heard  the  ratification  in  the  bewildering 
glory  of  the  Trans  figuration  :  '  This  is  my  beloved 
Son  :  hear  ye  him '  (Mk  97).  This  guidance  Christ 
gives  to  His  follower  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  guiding 
into  all  the  truth  (Jn  1613)  ;  and  very  especially 
through  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  tell  of  Him 
(Jn  5^),  and  whose  meaning  He  can  make  plain 
(Lk  24-7-45).  Christ  Himself  ratified  the  guidance 
afforded  by  Scripture  at  crises  of  His  life,  in  which 
example  and  precept  were  wedded  together  in 
indissoluble  union,  as  in  the  Temptation,  the 
Cleansing  of  the  Temple,  and  on  the  Cross  (Lk 
4.  1948234rt). 

To  put  it  in  another  way,  the  Father's  will  was 
Christ  s  will,  even  to  the  uttermost :  '  Not  what  I 
will,  but  what  thou  wilt'  (Mk  143C).  So  Christ 
guides  us  to  union  with  God,  our  true  destiny  ; 
through  Him  we  come  to  the  Father  (Jn  14e). 
Hence  His  guidance  is  into  peace  (Lk  l79),  as  the 
aged  Zacharias  felt  and  declared.  It  is  the  steady, 
unvarying  guidance  of  the  heart  towards  its  Divine 
home,  the  love  of  God,  as  the  name  Tmmanml 
suggests  (Mt  Is3).  It  is  an  absolute  guidance,  or 
no  guidance  (Lk  {J37-"-). 

-,„„„  W.  B.  Frankland. 

GUILE.— See  Deceit. 

GUILT  is  the  state  of  the  sinner  before  God, 
whereby,  becoming  the  object  of  God's  wrath,  he 
incurs  the  debt  and  punishment  of  death.  So 
closely  are  Sin.  Guilt,  and  Death  connected,  both 
in  the  OT  and  NT,  that  the  terms  are  almost 
interchangeable,  and  can  be  adequately  discussed 
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only  in  relation  to  one  another  (see  art.  Sin).  It 
will  suffice  in  the  present  article  to  show  that  the 
removal  of  guilt  was  the  object  of  Christ's  death, 
and  that  the  recognition  of  sin  as  guilt  is  in  conse- 
quence a  prominent,  if  not  the  primary  feature  of 
the  teaching  of  the  NT  concerning  sin. 

1.  The  gospel,  as  first  preached  by  the  Baptist 
(Mt  3J)  and  Jesus  Himself  (Mk  l10,  Mt  4at  10"),  was 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  Even  the  Fourth  Evangelist, 
who  usually  presents  it  as  Eternal  Life,  witnesses 
to  this  fact  (Jn  33-6).  The  message,  therefore,  as 
coupled  with  the  summons  to  repentance,  involves 
a  restoration  of  personal  relations,  God- reigning  in 
the  midst  of  a  reconciled  people.  Baptism,  though 
the  symbolism  of  cleansing  is  employed,  is  '  unto 
remission'  (Mk  l4,  Lk  33)  rather  than  to  the  wash- 
ing away  of  sins  ;  remission  being  not  a  vital  act 
by  which  sinners  are  made  just,  but  a  personal 
favour  (Mt  6ia,  cf.  1  Jn  l9)  by  which  they  are 
accounted  righteous.  The  risen  Lord  expressly 
carries  on  this  view  of  His  atoning  work  into  the 
proclamation  of  the  completed  Christian  gospel. 
Remission  of  sins  was  to  be  preached  in  His  name 
among  all  the  nations  (Lk  2447,  cf.  Mt  28la).  To 
this  message  the  primitive  preaching  shows  an 
exact  fidelity  (Ac  2*1  531  1043  1338  261B).  The  ex- 
pression '  blotted  out '  in  Ac  319  emphasizes  for- 
giveness as  the  cancelling  of  an  account.  And 
the  statement  of  St.  Paul  in  Ac  n*  (cf.  Ro  3*), 
that  God  had  '  overlooked '  the  times  of  ignorance, 
again  gives  prominence  to  the  personal  relation. 

It  is  the  guilt  rather  than  the  infection  of  sin 
which  appears  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  The 
analogy  between  disease  and  sin,  which  the  miracles 
of  healing  suggest,  might  appear  to  show  the 
contrary.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  transi- 
tion from  the  sickness  of  the  body  to  that  of  the 
soul  would  have  presented  itself  to  the  Hebrew  in 
this  form,  and  not  rather  through  the  conception 
of  suffering  as  the  punishment  of  sin.  It  is  this, 
for  example,  that  makes  the  problem  of  the 
'  marred  visage '  of  Jehovah's  Servant  (Is  5213-15  53) 
And  the  interpretation  given  by  our  Lord  Himself 
in  the  case  of  the  paralytic  seems  to  be  decisive. 
His  power  to  cure  the  body  is  the  evidence,  not  of 
His  power  to  heal  the  soul,  but  of  His  authority 
(t$ov<ria)  to  forgive  sins  (Mk  2J0).  It  is  the  'debts' 
which  remain  as  the  permanent  resnlt  of  past 
'trespasses,'  for  which  we  ask  forgiveness  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer  (Mt  61-,  Lk  ll4) ;  and  when  we  crave 
deliverance,  it  is  not  from  the  sick  will,  but  from 
the  '  Evil  One'  (Mt  613),  the  personal  enemy  of  God 
who  has  received  a  guilty  allegiance.  The  im- 
portance of  this  aspect  of  sin  is  further  marked 
by  the  requirement  of  human  forgiveness  as  the 
condition  because  the  pattern  of  Divine  remission 
(Mt61415  lSn-'M).  What,  therefore,  is  removed  is 
not,  in  the  first  instance,  the  subjective  conse- 
quences, but  an  objective  result  of  sin.  If  it  be 
urged  that  Christ  discharges  the  latter  only  in 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  He  destroys  the  former,  as 
expressed  in  the  words  '  it  is  he  that  shall  save  his 
people  from  their  sins'  (Mt  I21,  but  cf.  Ro  5e),  the 
reply  is  that  Jesus  is  here  represented  as  Saviour 
in  the  sense  in  which  Messiah  was  to  save,  and 
that  this  is  determined  by  the  meaning  of  J  sana- 
tion '  as  developed  in  the  theology  of  the  OT.  I  he 
root  idea  of  the  Messianic  salvation  is  liberation 
not    remedy    (Ex   1413    15s,    Is  4517  4613   52'°,   Lk 

\BU.  71.  71) 

Again,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  promi- 
nence given  to  judgment,  especially  the  Day  or 
Judgment,  in  the  Synoptic  narrative  (Mt  5 .  •  -  /  ' 

1Q15  11-20-24  1Q36.37.  41.42  16-7.28  JOiS  34  j.assim  05 )**«<'»  26", 

Lk  1253-59)."  The  unquenchable  fire  is  not  merely 
the  automatic  result  of  sin  bringing  forth  deaMi, 
but  punishment  indicted  by  judicial  sentence  (^ 
9*1-4*,  Mt  2541).     The  wicked  are  workers  of  in- 
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iquity  giving  account  for  idle  words  and  deeds  (Mt 
lip*  16"7).  Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit, 
however  it  be  interpreted,  incurs  condemnation  ah 
the  unpardonable  sin  (Mk.  :\-*-*\  Mt  12JLa-).  It  is 
the  personal  relation,  ami  therefore  the  guilt  of  sin, 
which  appears  in  the  parables  of  the  Lost  Sheep, 
etc.  (Lk  15).  The  joy  of  the  angels  is  represented 
as  arising  out  of  the  reconciliation  between  the 
Father  and  the  penitent  (Lk  15lu).  The  expiatory 
character  of  the  Cross  is  not  so  fully  evident. 
But  Jesus  gives  His  life  a  ransom  (Mk  10JE  |i) ;  the 
Agony  was  a  cup  given  by  His  Father  (Mk  14iB  |); 
the  sorrow  of  death  was  the  forsaking  liy  (Jod  (Mk 
15s4  II);  the  peace  of  Calvary  the  self-committal  to 
the  Father  (Lk  23*). 

2.  The  Gospel  <;/'  St.  John,  dwelling,  as  it  does, 
upon  the  gift  of  tiod  as  life,  truth,  and  light,  might 
seem  on  a  superficial  reading  to  obscure,  if  not  to 
ignore,  the  view  of  sin  as  guilt.  But  even  the 
Prologue  couples  grace,  or  Cod's  free  favour,  with 
truth  as  that  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
that  in  antithesis  to  the  Law  given  by  Moses  (Jn 
l17).  The  witness  of  the  Baptist  is  to  the  Lamb  of 
God  (1-'9,3S)1  a  sacrificial  term  involving  expiation 
(lff» :  cf.  Ex  ]■>*,  Xu  91-,  1  Co  57,  Jn  6s-  with  West- 
cott's  note).  To  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of 
God  is  to  escape  judgment  (Jn  3la  5-4).  It  is  'ac- 
cusation to  the  Father'  which  the  Jews  have  to 
fear  (o43).  Through  Christ  we  come  to  the  Father 
(14B).  The  commission  of  the  risen  Christ  to  His 
disciples  is  to  forgive  and  retain  sins  C2u-J;  cf.  Mt 
jgia  ]gis)#  it  is  the  confession  and  forgiveness  of 
sins  which  the  First  Epistle  represents  as  effecting 
the  cleansing  from  sin  and  unrighteousness  through 
the  sacrificial  blood  and  heavenly  intercession  of 
our  Advocate  with  the  Father  {1  Jn  21-2).  The 
use  of  ivoftia,  '  lawlessness,'  as  a  synonym  for  afiap- 
ria,  'sin,'  implies  the  guilt  of  a  broken  law  (34). 
The  condemnation  or  acquittal  of  the  heart  reflects 
the  judgment  of  God  (3-u).  In  the  Apocalypse,  sin 
is  set  in  relation  to  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne 
(Uev  4-),  incurring  His  wrath  (616),  noted  in  His 
books  (2012),  and  receiving  His  plagues  (151). 

3.  It  is  difficult  to  set  forth  St.  Paul's  theory  of 
guilt  without  entering  upon  the  whole  question  of 
his  view  of  sin.  But  a  few  considerations  will 
make  it  clear  that  he  looks  at  sin,  in  the  first 
instance,  as  incurring  guilt.  It  is  represented  as 
an  act  committed  against  God  (Ko  I*1).  All  its 
essential  features  are  recapitulated  in  each  indi- 
vidual sin  or  transgression.  It  is  only  through  the 
Law  that  it  can  appear  as  what  it  is  (3'-u  7;).  It 
can  only  be  separated  from  its  actual  manifesta- 
tions by  being  represented,  not  as  a  predisposing 
cause  of  these,  but  as  itself  an  act  of  disobedience 
on  the  part  of  Adam  <3'»).  Death  is  not  so 
much  its  consequence  as  its  punishment  or  wages 
(512  6s3),  not  following  automatically,  but  in- 
flicted by  the  sentence  of  an  offended  God  (llb, 
Eph  5B,  Col  3").  It  involves  responsibility  (Ko  V"), 
desert  (P-),  condemnation  ("illi- 18).  The  work  of 
Christ  is  primarily  an  act  of  righteous  obedience 
(518-19,  Phi8),  undoing  the  act  of  disobedience  in 
which  all  sin  is  included  ;  an  offering  for  sin  con- 
demning sin  in  the  flesh  (Bo  83),  and  wiping  off  the 
score  of  trespasses  (Col  214).  Its  effect  in  the 
broadest  view  is  a  reversal  of  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation (Bo  81)  and  reconciliation  with  God I  (5  , 
2  Co  o18"20).  St.  Paul's  view  of  the  function  of  law 
must  here  be  remembered.  The  analogy  of  a 
therapeutic  drug,  administered  in  order  that  the 
disease  may  declare  itself,  is  apt  to  mislead.  1  his 
is  not  in  the  Apostle's  thought.  For  trespasses  oi 
transgressions  are  themselves  sin,  not  merely  its 
symptoms  (Eph  21-0).  It  is  the  removal  of  these, 
not  of  a  cause  distinguishable  from  them,  which 
is  the  purpose  of  the  Cross  (Ko  4^  ;  cf.  5  8  ")- 
Death,  which  passed  upon  all  men  in  consequence 
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of  transgression  <5,1;),  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses 
(5  ).  the  figure  is  that  of  a  ruler  to  whose  sway 
all  men  have  as  a  penalty  been  judicially  consigned, 
and  from  whose  custody  the  free  favour  of  God 
in  ChrwL  releases  them.  'All  have  sinned'  (512) 
whether  with  or  without  an  explicit  publication 
of  law  St.  Paul  would  not  have  allowed  that 
through  an  involuntary  taint  of  heredity  men 
had  at  any  time  suffered  without  personal  guilt. 
The  Gentiles  have  the  Law,  being  enlightened  by 
conscience  (2»- 1B ;  cf.  Mt  25"-*).  Though  the  Law 
is  not  explicitly  revealed,  they  are  in  effect  trans- 
gressors. If  in  Ho4,GSt.  Paul  declares  that  'the 
law  worketh  wrath,'  because  'where  there  is  no 
law,  neither  is  there  transgression,'  in  Gal  31U  he 
says  rather  that  the  Law  was  added  (irpoanTiOi)), 
came  in  between  the  promise  and  its  fulfilment, 
because  of  transgressions;  i.e.  to  bring  home  un- 
mistakably to  those  who  were  already  guilty  the 
conviction  of  their  offences. 

So  we  are  brought  to  the  evidence  of  the  doctrine 
of  justification.  Without  pressing  the  forensic 
metaphor  to  a  point  inconsistent  with  St.  Paul's 
thought,  which  would  relegate  the  whole  theology 
of  guilt  to  a  region  of  formal  conceptions  un- 
checked by  experience,  we  are  bound  to  remember 
that  the  Apostle  is  concerned  with  the  probation 
of  guilt  assumed  to  exist,  which  is  necessary  before 
the  sinner  can  throw  himself  upon  the  offer  of 
free  salvation  secured  to  him  through  the  gospel. 
Justification  is  not  in  itself  a  change  of  character, 
a  transformation  of  life,  but  an  alteration  of 
status  (Bo  51-2,  Eph  2,;i),  a  reversal  of  relations 
whereby  the  'servants  of  sin'  (Ro  617),  'the  chil- 
dren of  wrath'  (Eph  2a)  become  'children  of  grace,' 
'sons  of  God'  (Gal  3-H).  It  is  the  antithesis  of 
trespasses  (Ro  4-s),  no  more  to  be  confused  with 
sanctification,  which  is  its  fruit  (6"),  than  is  trans- 
gression with  uncleanness,  which  is  its  issue  (l-4). 
To  be  justified  from  sin  is  to  have  escaped— either 
by  paying  the  penalty  of  death  (67)  or  by  believing 
in  Christ  Jesus  (324- ~5)— from  what  in  a  figure  is 
regarded  as  its  claim  or  dominion  over  the  life 
(6lJ-u),  involving  an  obedience  or  yielding  of  the 
members.  This  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  the 
conception  of  sin,  from  which  St.  Paul  starts,  as  a 
voluntary  withdrawal  of  allegiance  admitting  of 
no  excuse. 

We  shall  be  saved  from  confusion  with  regard  to  the  Pauline 
view  of  guilt,  and  the  necessity  of  conforming  the  whole 
doctrine  of  sin  to  this  primary  idea,  by  considering  what  he 
means  by  'adoption' and 'grace.'  There  is  no  clear  instance  in 
anv  Epistle  of  the  use  of  the  word  X*W  ln  ,t8  later  ecclesiastical 
sense  of  an  infusion  of  spiritual  strength  (see  Sanday-Ht-adlam, 
Jiowam,  note  on  15  x^).  In  some  passages  apart  from  other 
considerations,  the  term  admits  of  this  >nterp^ticm Jf.tf. 
Eph  47>.  But  the  root  idea  is  the  free  favour  of  God  through 
Christ  (Bo  4<  515).  It  is  not,  therefore,  an  imparted  gift,  but 
an  attitude  of  the  Divine  Mind.  Again,  the  conception  of  son- 
ship,  as  applied  to  the  relation  of  the  believer  to  God,  while 
not  excluding  community  of  nature,  gives .prominence .rather  to 
the  elective  purpose  of  the  Father  (Eph  1  .It  is  not eached 
as  a  deduction  from  membership  in  Christ.  "»  tooiigh  the 
hie-hoat  icfion  of  Divine  grace  were  nothing  more  than  the 
op^ra  ?o.r.  a"  natural  law  Modern  theology,  with  itshmdng 
Sea  of  solidarity,  ha.  tended  to  obscure  the  personal  action  of 

Job  IS"  Is  14»«).  Thus  the  Christian  attains  his  rank  ,„  the 
tamilv  of  God  b/'  adoption '  (0.1  4».  Eph ,  !• ;  iftMJ.te. 

SSi^n'^'KS^^o^'SZSp^ 
0  r"  is  thus  ra  he  the  result  th.'n  the  cause  of  the  filial  rela- 
tionThe "christian  life  depends,  not  upon  the  eradication  of 
e°i"' hut  upon  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (Eph  1'),  the  clearing  of 
the '..V.iltv  on  the  part  of  a  personal  Ood  in  consequence  of  the 
personal saUsfactio*  offered 1  by  Christ  (Ro  *>-«  5«,  cf.  Ex  340  r. 
This  "iewof  sonship,  aa  involving  God's  elective  purpose  and 
man's ^  free  response,  frequently  underlies  St.  Paul's  argument. 
iSacis  the  child  of  promise  (Gal  3i»4»*i.  Hot»l» -  »),  AW 
ham  the  father  of  the  faithful  (Gal  87,  Ro  4.2).  The  redemption 
of  the  body  is  itself  an  'adoption   (Ro  8*). 
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h.  The  Epivtle  to  the  Hebrews  brings  out  the 
various  elements  in  the  conception  of  human  guilt 
with  conspicuous  clearness.  We  have  to  do  with 
the  living  God  (He  312  41-  1031),  who  is  a  consuming 
fire  (IS-""),  self-existent  and  separate  from  creation 
(L218"'-1),  the  supreme  lawgiver  and  judge  {1030 
12a),  whom  to  see,  therefore,  demands  a  purify- 
ing separation  on  the  part  of  His  suppliant  wor- 
shipper (9N  102J).  What  men  need  is  boldness  to 
approach  His  throne  (4,B  10'u),  and  so  to  enter  into 
His  rest(4lff-).  But  there  is  an  obstacle,  typified 
by  propitiatory  rites  and  attested  by  universal 
experience  (9U-I°  103-11).  The  comers  thereunto 
need  i  Te\«w<rts  (210-  n),  the  accomplishment  of  a 
preliminary  act  of  satisfaction  (217  5a)  which  shall 
render  them  competent.  The  experience,  which 
justifies  the  fulfilment  of  rites  felt  to  be  inade- 
quate, is  the  fear  of  death  (215},  the  spirit  of 
bondage  (ib.),  the  evil  conscience  (102a).  This  is 
not  tin?  same  thing  as  ignorance,  error,  or  in- 
firmity (5-),  all  of  wTiich  are  recognized  as  present 
in  human  character  and  requiring  to  be  dealt  with. 
It  is  the  consciousness  that  the  offerer  has  a  past 
which  repentance  cannot  separate  from  him  in  re- 
spect of  his  relation  to  the  Everliving  (lO'-3-2^  27), 
a  record  of  offences  for  which  none  but  One  who 
Himself  'ever  liveth '  can  atone  by  an  abiding 
intercession  (7*,  cf.  10'-).     The  conscience  must  be 

Surged  from  dead  works  (9U  1 0-a ) ,  which  are  to  be 
istinguished  from  their  present  results  in  char- 
acter. The  'redemption  of  transgressions'  (915 ; 
cf.  Ac  173u,  Ro  3^^),  the  removal  of  a  burden  (215 
leaxoi  SoiAemi,  cf.  Ja  2IU),  is  the  method  whereby 
consecration  to  God's  service  and  boldness  of  access 
are  secured.  Even  sanctiKcation  itself  in  Hebrews 
(12",  cf.  2"-»  1010-14  13")  is,  not  indeed  the  formal 
consecration  of  the  sinner,  but  the  removal  of  the 
'weight'  of  guilt  (I21),  of  which  the  fulness  of 
faith  ( 103-)  is  the  counterpart  in  spiritual  experience. 
S.  T\\a.tguilt  is  original,  i.e.  attaches  to  all  man- 
kind, and  may  be  predicated  of  each  individual 
before  particular  evidence  of  transgiession,  is  im- 
plied in  the  facts  of  redemption  (see  art.  Sin), 
and  explicitly  taught  in  the  NT.  In  the  famous 
passage  Ro  512-1  nothing  is  said  of  a  transmitted 
tendency  to  sin,  though  it  has  been  often  supposed 
that  this  is  implied.  But  St.  Paul  does  say  that 
death  '  passed  unto  all  men '  through  Adam's 
transgression.  The  context  shows  that  death  is 
here  regarded  as  a  punishment  inflicted  by  God. 
And  guilt  is  implied  in  the  remarkable  sentence 
'all  have  sinned,' which  interprets  the  statement 
that  'through  one  man  sin  entered.'  How  St. 
Paul  reached  this  apparent  paradox  seems  clear 
from  a  consideration  of  Jewish  theology.  The  OT 
bears  abundant  witness  to  the  belief  that  the  sins 
(plural)  of  the  fathers  are  'visited'  upon  the  chil- 
dren {Ex  20s  34'),  while  at  the  same  time  the 
teaching  of  Ezekiel  balances  it  by  an  emphatic 
vindication  of  the  separate  responsibility  of  each 
sou  (Ezk  18J-  »).  Apart  from  the  narrative  of  the 
*al  ,  which  indicates  a  penalty  involving  the  seed 
fu  tl^wom*fl  (Gn  3'5'  ">'  tIlis  iR.  Perhaps,  as  far  as 
the  OT  carries  us.  But  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (2s*) 
represents  death  as  entering  the  world  through  the 
envy  of  the  devil,  and  Sirach  (25-*)  declares  that 
sin  originated  from  a  woman,  and  'because  of  her 
we  all  dle.      The  teat.hins  of  the  RabT)i     hmv 

differentiating  the  actual  transgression  of  Adam 
trom  the  potentiality  of  sin  involved  in  his  creation, 
expressly  asBerts  that  death  was  decreed  against 

2£k£  5at1™8  °f  ^a,n"  K1*ewhere  death  is 
spoken  of  as  incurred  by  the  personal  guilt  of  each 
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individual,  and  the  statement  of  the  Apocalypse  of 
Baruch  (5415- ,9),  that  '  each  of  us  is  the  Adam  of 
his  own  soul,'  looks  like  an  attempt  to  express  a 
mystery  which  alone  can  reconcile  these  divergent 
views.  According  to  Weber  (Altsynag.  Theol 
p.  216),  the  nett  result  of  Talmudic  teaching 
appears  to  be  that  '  by  the  Fall  man  came  under 
a  curse,  is  guilty  of  death,  and  his  right  relation 
to  God  is  rendered  difficult.'  It  is  probably  only 
in  the  sense  of  transmitted  taint  that  Edersheiui 
(Life  and  Times,  etc.  i.  p.  16511'.)  disallows  original 
sin  as  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  older  Rabbis ; 
for,  in  common  with  other  writers,  he  acknow- 
ledges the  frequent  assertion  of  inherited  guilt. 
That  St.  Paul  was  familiar  with  this  prevalent 
view  hardly  admits  of  doubt,  or  that  he  availed 
himself  of  it  to  interpret  the  relation  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah  to  the  whole  human  race,  as  giving  the 
victory  over  sin,  the  wages  of  which  is  death  (Ro 
6-'3),  and  the  power  of  which  is  the  outraged  law 
(IColS53). 
LiTERATURE.-See  art.  Sin.  J,  Q.  SlMPSON. 

GULF  (xaa-fia,  from  xatiw,  to  yawn,  gape,  open 
wide,  Lk  16-fi  only.  Ckasuia  (shortened,  chasm)  is 
the  exact  transliteration  of  the  Greek,  but  this 
word,  in  general  use,  is  later  than  the  AV.  Tindale 
has  '  a  great  space,'  and  the  Geneva  VS  '  a  great 
gulfe,'  with  'swallowing  pit'  in  the  margin).— It 
is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  other  represen- 
tations of  the  division  between  the  worlds  of  the 
unseen.  In  Plato's  vision  in  the  Republic  there  is 
an  intermediate  space  where  judges  are  seated, 
who  divide  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  accord- 
ing as  men  are  found  just  or  unjust.  Return  to 
the  upper  world  is  possible ;  but  when  any  incurable 
or  unpunished  sinners  tried  to  ascend, '  the  opening, 
instead  of  receiving  them,  gave  fortli  a  sound,  and 
then  wild  men  of  fiery  aspect,  who  were  standing 
by  and  knew  what  the  sound  meant,'  seized  and 
carried  them  to  be  east  into  hell  {Jowett's  Plato, 
iii.  512  f.).  Virgil's  vision  is  of  'a  cavern,  deep  and 
huge,  with  its  vast  mouth,  craggy,  sheltered  by  its 
black  lake  and  forest  gloom,  o"er  which  no  birds 
might  speed  along  unharmed  ;  such  an  exhalation, 
pouring  from  its  black  jaws,  rose  to  the  vault  of 
heaven ;  wherefore  the  Greeks  named  the  spot 
A  vermis.'  The  '  dreadful  prison-house '  is  guarded 
by  a  '  gate  of  ponderous  size,  with  pillars  of  solid 
adamant ;  so  that  no  mortal  might,  nay,  nor  the 
dwellers  in  the  sky,  are  strong  enough  to  throw  it 
down  in  war'  (JEneid,  vi.  236  f.,  553  f.).  Coming 
to  Jewish  representations,  the  Book  of  Enocli 
speaks  of  three  separations  between  the  spirits  of 
the  dead, — 'by  a  chasm,  by  water,  and  by  light 
alwve  it'  (ch.  :2).  In  Rabbinical  teaching  (cf. 
Weber,  Jud.  Theol."  341)  the  separation  between 
Paradise  and  Ge-hinnom  is  minimized  ;  it  is  but 
'a  wall,'  'a  palm -breadth,'  a  'finger-breadth,'  'a 
thread.'  With  this  representation  the  'great 
gulf  of  the  parable  is  in  striking  contrast.  It 
would  be  obviously  wrong  to  interpret  literally,  or 
even  to  insist  upon  some  spiritual  counterpart  of 
the  detail  of  the  parable,  as  it  Mould  be  wrong  to 
base  upon  the  parable  as  a  whole  any  doctrine  of 
the  future  over  and  aliove  its  clear  moral  lesson 
and  warning.  But  the  solemn  words  of  Jesus  as 
to  the  possibility  and  danger  of  the  fixity  of  char- 
acter in  evil  must  not  be  lightly  set  aside  (see 
Eternal  Sin). 

Literature. —Bruce,  Parabolic  Teaching,  p.  393;  Salmond, 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality,  p.  277. 

W.  H.  Dyson. 
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HADES.^See  Dead,  Eschatology,  and  Hell 
(Descent  into), 

HAIR.— The  Jews  seem  to  have  shared  with 
other  peoples  the  helief  th.it  the  hair  is  really  'a 
living  and  important  part  of  the  body'  (Wi  R 
Smith,  R&  3*24;  Frazer,  Uah/.-n  Jioii;th\  iii.  390). 
This  lent  importance  to  the  oath  by  the  head 
which  was  common  anions  them  (Mt  5ait),  and  it 
accounts  for  the  attention  given  to  the  hair  in  con- 
nexion with  vows  (Ac  18lN  ;  Jos.  B.J  \\.  \y.  \  ;  on 
hair  as  ottering  and  in  vows  see  \V.  R.  Smith,  I.e.. 
323 fl". ;  Frazer,  I.e.  i.  370 ft'.).  In  NT  times  long 
hair  was  regarded  as  a  glory  of  women,  but  a  dis- 
grace to  men  (1  Co  llu"  '"').  Opinion  had  changed 
since  the  day?-  of  Absalom. 

Among  the  Arabs  the  ancient  sentiment  survives.  Many 
stalwart  men,  not  merely  'immature  lads'  {US2  326),  take 
pride  in  their  long  glossy  locks.  It  is  interesting  also  to  note  a 
change  from  the  NT  attitude  to  women's  hair.  The  Jews  in 
Poland  permit  no  married  woman  to  wear  her  own  hair  ;  it  must 
be  cropped  dose  before  the  wedding,  and  replaced  by  a  high 
head-dress  of  wool  or  silk.  It  is  a  terrible  sin  to  neglect  this 
rule  (Hosmer,  '  The  Jews,'  p.  3(33,  in  Story  of  the  Nations). 

It  was  customary  to  dress  the  hair  with  ointment 
(Mt  617),  and  women  bestowed  much  care  upon  the 
coiffure  (1  Ti  -',  1  P  3:l).  It  was  a  shame  for  a 
woman  to  appear  with  locks  unbound  and  hair 
dishevelled. 

LiRhtfoot  {Works,  ed.  1823,  xii.  3C1)  gives  two  Rabbinic  quota- 
tions in  point.  '  Kamitha  had  seven  sons  who  all  performed  the 
office  of  high  priests  ;  they  asked  of  her  how  she  came  to  this 
honour?  She  answered,  "The  rafters  of  my  house  never  saw 
the  hair  of  my  head  " '  ( Vayyilcra  Itabba,  fol.  188.  2).  '  The  priest 
unloosed  the  hair '  of  the  suspected  woman,  about  to  be  tried  by 
the  bitter  water,  '  for  greater  disgrace '  (Sota,  fol.  5.  1). 

When  Mary  (Jn  123)  wiped  the  feet  of  Jesus  with 
her  hair,  she  thus  '  testified  that,  as  no  sacrifice 
was  too  costly  for  her  purse,  so  no  service  was  too 
mean  for  her  person '  (Godet,  in  loc. ). 

Abundant  hair  on  head  and  chin  has  always 
been  regarded  by  Easterns  as  lending  dignity  to 
manhood,  and  the  beard  is  an  object  of  special 
reverence.  'I  smooth  my  beard,'  says  Doughty, 
'toward  one  to  admonish  him  in  his  wrongful 
dealing  with  me,  and  have  put  him  in  mind  of  his 
honour.  If  I  touch  his  beard,  I  put  him  in  remem- 
brance of  our  common  humanity,  and  of  the  wit- 
ness of  God  above  us.  The  beard  is  taken  in 
Arabia  for  human  honour,  and  to  pluck  it  is  the 
highest  indignity.  Of  an  honest  man  they  say,  "His 
is  a  good  beard  ;  of  a  vile,  covetous  heart,  "  He  has 
nohewA" '  {Arabia  Dcserta,  i.  268).  What  indignity 
then  He  suffered  of  whom  the  prophet  wrote,  '  I 
gave  .  .  .  my  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off  the 
hair'!  (Is  50"). 

Single  hairs  are  taken  to  illustrate  the  minute- 
ness of  God's  care  (Mt  1U:",  Lk  127  21").  AVhite 
hairs  are  a  symbol  of  reverend  and  glorious  majesty 
(Rev  l14).  The  long  hair,  as  of  women,  adds  to  the 
grotesque  and  terrible  appearance  of  the  locust 
monsters  {Rev  98). 

The  Baptist's  garment  of  camel's  hair  (6pl£  ico/h}- 
\ov,  Mt  34)  is  probably  identical  with  -.#••/  nynt  of  Zee 
134,  and  that  of  his  great  prototype  (2  K  l8,  where 
we  should  read  with  liVm  '  a  man  with  a  garment 
of  hair').  The  rough  outer  cloak  generally  worn 
is  of  goats'  hair.  Wab'ir  al-ibil,  the  hair,  or  wool, 
{0pi£  can  also  mean  '  wool,'  II.  iii.  273,  Hes.  Op. 
515)  of  the  camel  is  softer,  and  of  this  an  inner 
cloak  is  often  worn,  e.g.  in  winter  by  the  fisher- 
men on  the  Sea  of  Galiiee. 

Goats'  hair  is  not  named  in  NT,  but  most  likely 


this  was  the  material  in  which  the  Apostle  Paul 
wrought  at  his  trade  (Ac  188),  his  native  province 
supplying  it  in  great  quantities. 

W.  EWTNG. 
HALL.—'  Hall '  appears  in  the  AV  in  a  way  to 
cause  not  a  little  confusion,  as  tr.  sometimes  of 
atfXij  and  sometimes  of  irpaiTwpiov.  In  Mt  27'-7  AV 
has  'the  soldiers  of  the  governor  took  Jesus  into 
the  common  half'  (a  circumlocution  for  irpaiTwpioe). 
InMkl5"-AVhas  '  into  flu;  hall  rallca '  Pnetor, urn,' 
as  tr.  of  ?<r<t}  rf}i  av\ijs  8  4<ttiv  irpairibptot/,  KV  has 
not  entirely  relieved  this  confusion.  The  English 
Revisers  render  irpatribpiov  by  'palace,'  following 
Rhem. ;  while  the  American  "Revisers,  more  liter- 
ally, give  pm-iorium,  the  Latin  word  which  was 
carried  over,  transliterated,  into  the  Greek,  and 
which  denoted  originally  the  pnetor's  tent  or 
abode,  or  the  general's  headquarters.  Tindale 
introduced  '  judgement-hall '  for  irpair&piov,  and  is 
followed  by  AV  in  Jn  18^-  w  19"  etc  The  AV 
renders  avXri  by  '  palace '  in  M  t  26*  r,H-  ti!\  M  k  1 454-  66, 
Lk  ll81,  Jn  I8"\  when  the  reference  is  to  the  place 
where  the  governor  dispensed  justice  ;  by  '  fold'  in 
Jn  It)1- 18  of  the  place  where  the  sheep  were  kept  at 
night;  and  by  'court'  in  Rev  11-,  as  designating 
the  court  of  the  temple.  RV  more  consistently 
renders  atfXij  by  '  court '  instead  of  '  palace,'  every- 
where except  in  Jn  101  tj  av\i)  rwv  Trpo^druv,  where 
it  has  'the  fold  of  the  sheep'  (cf.  AV  'sheepfold'), 
and  in  v.16,  where  it  has  simply  'fold.'  Cf.  Mt 
2Q3.  58.  69^  -where  the  inner  court  of  the  high 
priest's  official  residence  seems  to  be  meant ;  in 
v.69  '  Peter  sat  without  in  the  palace '  (AV) ; 
'without*  stands  in  contrast  with  the  audience- 
room  in  which  Jesus  was  appearing  before  the 
authorities,  i.e.  Peter  was  not  in  the  room  of  the 
official  residence  where  the  trial  was  going  on,  but 
out  in  the  open  court,  around  which  the  house  was 
built ;  and  this  was  '  beneath,'  or  on  a  lower  level 
than  the  audience-room.  See  also  Court,  Vrje- 
torium.  Geo.  35.  Eager. 

HALLELf  praise'). — A  technical  Hebrew  liturgi- 
cal term,  applied  in  Rabbinical  literature  to  certain 
Psalms  and  psalm-pieces  of  praise,  which  character- 
istically have  as  their  keynote  the  expression 
Hallelujah  ('  Praise  ye  Jab  r).  It  is  more  particu- 
larly applied  to  one  group  of  Psalms  (113-118) 
regarded  as  a  liturgical  unit  (so  always  in  the 
Synagogue-liturgy). 

Pss  113-118  form  '  the  Hallel '  *«t  \Uxw,  as  distinguished  from 
the  'Hallel  of  Egypt**  (Pss  113-114)  and  the  'great  Hallel 
("rrun  hbn)  which  is  usually  understood  to  mean  Ps  136.  In 
the  Talmud  and  Midrash,  however,  the  Psalms  included  in  the 
'great  Hallel*  are  variously  given,  viz.  :  (1)  Ps  130,  (2)  Pss  136*- 
130  and  (3)  Pss  1*20-136.  The  question  is  discussed  in  Jerus. 
Pes  v  7  See,  further,  Joel  Muller,  note  to  Sopheran  xvin.  2 
(vj  253).  In  one  passage  of  the  MLshna  {Pes.  x.  5)  the  Hallel 
(Pss  113-118)  is  designated  'Hallelujah.'  For  'half-HaUel  see 
below. 

1.  Origin.— In  its  present  form  the  Psalm-group 
(113-118)  seems  clearly  to  have  been  compiled  for 
liturgical  purposes  at  a  comparatively  late  date. 
The  most  probable  view  is  that  the  collection  was 
formed  in  Maccabjean  times  for  recitation  on  the 
Feast  of  Htlnvkka  (Dedication),  on  the  eight  days 
of  which  it  is  still  chanted  in  the  synagogue. 

Ps  118*4  {'This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made;  we 
will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it ')  points  to  some  day  of  public 

*  "UDn  N^Sn  Ber.  56a.  See  J.  Muller,  op.  cit.  p.  288.  In  a 
baraitha  (Bab.  Shabb.  118&)  Pss  145-148  are  apparently  called  a 
'  Hallel.' 
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thanksgiving ;  vv>^  suggest  the  Syrian  war,  and  recovery  of 
and  entrance  into  the  Temple.  At  the  same  time,  the  collection 
embodies  other  elements.  Thus  Ps  11823-29  seems  to  be  an  old 
song  of  praise  for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  With  this  agrees 
the  fact  that,  according  to  an  old  tradition  preserved  in  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  (Sukka  iv.  5),*  the  Hallel  was  recited  on 
'eighteen  days  and  one  night  of  the  year — the  eight  days  of 
Tabernacles ;  the  eight  of  Hdnukkd ;  Pentecost  (one  day);  and 
the  first  day  of  Passover  with  its  (preceding)  night.'  It  is  notice- 
able that  Tabernacles  and  Hdnukkd  are  placed  first  in  this  list ; 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  latter  feast  seems  origin- 
ally to  have  been  regarded  as  a  sort  of  extension  or  reduplica- 
tion of  the  former  (cf.  2  Mac  1») ;  Cheyne  (OP  p.  33,  note  n) 
remarks :  '  that  the  recitation  of  the  Hallel  on  these  occasions 
[Dedication  and  Tabernacles]  goes  back  to  Simon  can  hardly  be 
doubted.'  t  A  curious  indication  of  its  liturgical  use  may  perhaps 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Midrash  on  the  Psalms  counts  only 
five  psalms  in  the  Hallel,  Ps  115  not  being  regarded.  The  LXX 
and  many  Hebrew  MSS  treat  the  latter  psalm  as  part  of  Ps  114. 
The  reason  assigned  in  one  of  the  smaller  Midraslum  is  as  follows : 
'  The  Tora  consists  of  five-fifths ;  the  Psalter  of  five-fifths ;  and 
the  Hallel  of  five-fifths.' 

2.  Jciuish  liturgical  usage. — As  already  stated, 
the  Hallel,  according  to  tradition,  was  regularly 
recited  at  the  Feasts  of  Tabernacles,  Dedication, 
Pentecost,  and  Passover  (first  day  and  preceding 
night).  J 

On  certain  other  days  of  the  year  it  became  customary  to 
recite  the  Hallel,  viz. :  on  the  lost  6  days  of  Passover,  and  on 
new  moons  other  than  the  new  moon  of  Tishri  (which  introduces 
the  solemn  penitential  period).  But  this  usage  was  apparently 
late  and  unauthorized.  This  is  shown  (a)  by  the  omission  on 
these  days  of  two  sections  of  the  complete  Hallel,  viz. :  Ps 
115'-"  and  11611'  ;§  and  (b)  that  both  Rashi  and  Maimonides 
protested  against  the  use  of  the  regular  benediction  before 
'  half  Hallel,'  on  the  ground  that  its  employment  on  these  days 
was  merely  a  pious  custom  without  authority. 

The  recitation  of  the  Hallel  is  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  special  blessings.||  Certain  parts  are  also 
recited  with  a  responsive  refrain  : 

(a)  The  first  four  verses  of  Ps  118  are  said  by  the  Reader,  the 
people  responding  after  each :  '  0  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord ; 
for  He  is  good  :  for  His  mercy  cndureth  for  ever.'  (b)  The  last 
nine  verses  of  the  same  Psalm  are  also  repeated,  in  part  alter- 
nately, in  part  together,  by  Reader  and  congregation. 

According  to  the  Mishna  {Pes.  v.  7),  which  em- 
bodies old  and  (there  is  every  reason  to  believe) 
trustworthy  traditions  as  to  the  Temple-ritual,  the 
complete  Hallel  was  recited  by  the  Levites  during 
the  slaughter  of  the  Paschal  lambs  in  the  Temple- 
courts.  IT  The  use  of  Hallel  in  the  Paschal  meal  at 
home,  when  the  lamb  was  eaten,  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  above.  Here  the  data  are 
somewhat  conflicting. 

According  to  the  Hishna  (Pes.  x.  6  and  7),  the  Hallel  was 
here  recited  in  two  parts,  and  this  is  still  the  custom  at  the 
Jewish  Paschal  meal.  The  first  part  (Pss  113-114)  immediately 
follows  the  Haggada  proper  (the  narrative  of  redemption)  and 
precedes  the  drinking  of  the  second  cup  of  wine.  It  is  appropri- 
ately closed  by  a  special  benediction  for  redemption  The 
second  part  (Pss  115-118,  followed  bv  136  and  the  rBlessin"  of 
Song  )  follows  after  the  mixing  of  the  fourth  cup,  when  "the 
banquet  and  grace  after  meat  have  been  completed.  And  this 
arrangement  is  attested  in  the  Mishna  (ib.).  The  contents  of 
the  first  part  were,  however,  a  subject  in  dispute  between  the 
schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel,  the  former  concluding  it  at 
Ps  113,  the  latter  at  Ps  114.  The  wording  of  the  benediction  for 
h,2  £*??"  Wa?  £lB0  not  fullv  determined  (10.).  It  looks  as 
though  the  recitation  of  the  Hallel  in  the  home-service  were  a 
Xnn'SinCte  °f  th*  Temple-ritual,  the  family  meal  being  par 

SSover  u  ShtE.  ^  ^  5a^  ¥  a  fal,,il*  sacrifice'  Just  "the 
S ^™ b^s  sacrificed  m  the  Temple  during  the  singing 
w»n  k  '    T.he  custom-  ™  the  Mishna  suggests,  may  quite 

well  have  ansen  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.         q 

3.  Vxrif,,-  i„  the  Gospels.- It  is  usually  assumed 
that  the  hymn  referred   to  in  Mt  2630  |i  Mk  14-'1 

*  Cf.  also  Bab.  Arakhin,  12a 

p-w  v^s  srds  zsssssr- whlch  connect'it 

pl^'ft  «WhW^.'? k-'  *??"  °'  F<»«v»l. «mt  take, 
r™ ',h the  t^'P""""1  '  ha"HalIel '  for  this  form 


('when  they  had  sung  a  hymn'  [fi/o-*™,™,])  was 
the  second  part  of  the  Hallel  (Pss  115-118)  *  sun«* 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Paschal  supper  (see  abovef 
Tins  is  quite  possible,  in  view  of  the  probability 
that  the  custom  had  been  established  in  connexion 
with  the  Paschal  meal  in  the  time  of  Christ. 

In  Delitzsch's  Heb.  NT  the  expression  is  well  paraphrased  • 
'After  they  had  completed  the  Hallel'  (Wnn-iw  tcj)  But 
there  are  some  indications  that  the  usage  was  subject  tovaria 
tion  in  the  earlier  period.  Thus,  according  to  one  authority 
for  the  completion  of  the  Hallel  at  the  Paschal  meal  Pa  ik 
might  suffice  (Pes.  118a).  The  expression  i»P««.T.7«ipSi.S 
suggests  a  Paschal  meal.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  it  is 
absent  from  the  Lukan  account. 


Literature  —  Besides  the  works  cited  in  the  bodv  of  the 
article,  the  following  are  important :  art.  '  Hallel '  in  the  Jewish 
iiticyc,  with  the  authorities  there  enumerated*  Delitzsch  nn 
Ps  113;  Biichler,  ZATW  xx,  [1900J  114-135;  Buxtorf,  Jlabb 
Lex.  (ed.  Fischer)s.u.  y?,T;  Hamburger,  HE ii.  353ff. 

G.  H.  Box. 
HALLOWED.— Used  of  the  name  of  our  Father 
—first  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Mt6"||Lk  11-), 
=  ' revered'  or  'counted  holy.'  It  is,  says  Godet 
(Com.  in  loco),  a  prayer  that  '  unworthy  conceptions 
of  God  and  of  His  character  may  no  longer  prevail 
among  men.  The  child  of  God  beseeches  Him  to 
manifest  with  effect  His  holy  character,  in  the 
conscience  of  men,  so  that  all  impure  idolatry, 
gross  or  refined,  as  well  as  all  formal  Pharisaism' 
may  be  completely  removed,  and  that  every  human 
being  may  unite  with  the  seraphim  in  the  anthem 
of  adoration,  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy.'" 

The  verb  &yi£&*  is  in  constant  usage  in  LXX  to  render  the 
different  forms  of  Heb.  Bhjj  (see  Concord,  s.v.).  Isaiah  (8-3  29-3) 
and  Ezekiel  (passim,  e.g.  20*1  3Bas)  employ  the  word  (rendered 
'sanctify'  AV  and  RV)  of  the  Lord  and  His  name,  in  exactly 
the  same  sense  as  the  Lord's  Prayer,  of  causing  to  he  revered, 
whether  by  judgment  or  by  deliverance.  OT  usage  with  reference 
to  Sabbath,  firstborn,  etc.,  ought  to  be  compared.  Our  Ijord 
uses  ky.  (1)  of  Himself  (Jn  10-)6  \-,\v.)  jn  the  sense  of  consecration 
('sanctify'  AV  and  RV,  cf.  marg.)  to  the  office  of  Messiah  by 
His  submitting  to  death  ;  and  (2)  of  His  disciples  (Jn  17K  i»)  as 
consecrated  by  the  truth.  The  root  idea  is  setting  apart  for 
holy  purposes,  with  the  consequent  development  of  a  holy 
character.    This^  ethical  sense  is  derived  from  Lv  11«  ky,«<r- 

0fot*6(  not',  itytti  tirtirBi,  'or,  kytis  tipu  iyu  (see  LightfOOt  on  Ptl  l1). 

See,  further,  artt.  Consecrate  and  Sanctify. 

For  usage  of  the  English  word   see   Hastings' 

DB  [S.V.).  K.  MACPHliRSON. 

HALTING. — A  deficiency  in  gait,  when  one  is 
not  able  to  walk  without  limping.  The  word 
refers  to  the  imperfection  in  the  art  of  walking, 
rather  than  to  the  deficiency,  injury,  or  weakness 
of  the  limb  or  limbs  which  is  the  cause.  Tins 
differentiation  is  illustrated  by  a  passage  from 
Brand  (1789):  '  He  hath  a  halt  in  walking  occa- 
sioned by  a  lameness  in  one  of  his  legs';  also 
Tennyson  (Guinevere):  'If  a  man  were  halt  or 
huneh'd ' ;  Bunyan  (P'dg.  Prog.  pt.  ii. ) :  '  Mr.  Ready 
to  Halt,'  cf.  Ps  3817 ;  Shaks.,  Timon,  Ac.  IV.  Sc.  i.: 
'Thou  cold  sciatica,  cripple  our  senators,  that 
their  limbes  may  halt  as  lamely  as  their  manners' 
(an  illustration  also  of  the  metaphorical  use  of 
the  word  'halt'  similar  to  that  of  'lame');  so 
Richard  in.,  Ac.  I.  Sc.  i.— 

'  Sent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up, 
And  that  so  lamely  and  unfashionable 
That  dogs  bark  at  me  as  1  halt  by  them.' 

'  Halt '  is  the  tr.  of  Xw\6s  in  Mt  188,  Mk  9",  Lk  1421, 
Jn  53 ;  but  the  translators  of  neither  AV  nor  RV 
maintain  a  close  distinction  between  the  lame  and 
the  halt.  The  halting  are  included  in  the  general 
healings  wrought  by  Jesus  among  the  multitude, 
and  many  of  them  would  doubtless  be  of  a  char- 
acter to  yield  readily  to  the  method  of  our  Lord, 
acting  as  He  did  on  the  line  of  existing  therapeutic 
forces,  even  while  going  far  beyond  our  present 
knowledge  and  experience  of  these  forces- 

T.  H.  Wright. 

*  According  to  the  school  of  Shammai,  Pss  1H-1JS. 
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HAND  (i;,  13  '  palm  or  hollow  of  the  hand ' ;  ve(p  • 
Acfut  'right-hand,'  dpitrTepA  'left-hand').— 

OT  usage.— In  the  OT  there  is  &  very  large  variety  of  mean- 
ings attaching  to  the  word  'hand'  and  to  expressiona  and 
phrases  in  which  it  occurs ;  a  detailed  consideration  of  these 
is  not  necessary  here,"  but  a  brief  reference  seems  appropriate 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  NT  usage  is  to  some  extent  based, 
through  the  LXX,  on  that  of  the  OT.  In  its  origin  the  Hebrew 
word  probably  meant  'strength'  (cf.  Assyr.  Mm  =  ' strength '),f 
ami  it  is  used  in  this  figurative  sense  in  Jos  S'JI>  ('  there  was  not 
in  them  strength  [lit.  hands]  to  flee'),  Ps  76s  ('none  of  the 
mighty  men  have  found  their  hands,'  i.e.  thev  are  powerless). 
The  word  is  used  in  a  number  of  other  figurative  senw*,  see 
the  Oxford  Heb.  Lexicon  under  T.  Instructive  is  the  passage 
Exl4S'the  children  of  Israel  went  out  with  a  high  hand'(cf. 
Ek  15-*- ia,  Nn  ll'ii  3tf*) ;  the  reference  is  to  the  hand  of  Jehovah 
('with  a  high  hand  '  =  with  the  help  of  the  high  hand,  a  mean- 
ing which  the  preposition  3  frequently  has);  the 'hand,' strictly 
speaking,  the  '  right  hand '  (J":;),  of  God  is  the  planet  Venus ;  t 
this  antique  conception  is  much  softened  down,  though  a 
literal,  anthropomorphic  sense  is  still  implied  in  the  use  of 
•hand'  in  Ps  102iJj  "The  heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hand-:.' 

In  reference  to  man  the  word  is  used  (just  as  is  the  case  in 
the  NT)  in  a  variety  of  senses,  according  to  the  phrase  in  which 
it  is  found  :  '  to  put  one's  life  into  one's  hand '  (Jg  12:<),  means  to 
be  ready  to  jeopardize  one's  life  ;  '  to  clap  the  hands '  is  a  sign 
of  joy  (i  K  111'-*) ;  '  to  fill  the  hand '  (RV  '  consecrate ')  is  to  instal 
in  office  (Jg  17^  '-);§  'to  lift  up  the  hand' (whether  towards 
heaven  or  towards  tiie  altar  i^  not  always  certain,  see  Nowack, 
Heb.  Arch.  ii.  260)  was  a  symbolic  action  which  accompanied 
an  oath,  it  implied  the  calling  of  the  l'eity  to  witness  I.  (LK 
32w);  the  same  action,  with  both  hands,  "was  the  attitude 
adopted  when  blessing  (Ps  1343);  'to  open  the  hand'  is  to 
show  generosity  (l>t  la11);  to  place  the  hands  upon  the  head 
was  a  sign  of  grief  (2  S  13lu) ;  to  kiss  the  hand  towards  was 
a  sign  of  homage  (to  a  heathen  deity  in  Job  31a") ;  '  to  lay  the 
hand  upon  the  mouth '  was  done  in  token  of  humility  (Pr  30'12, 
cf.  Is  52'5) ;  '  to  strike  hands '  meant  to  go  surety  for  some- 
one (Pr  C1).  All  these  symbolic  actions  with  the  hand  were 
common  in  the  time  of  Christ,  as  they  are  at  the  present  day 
also  in  Syria,  Arabia,  etc. 

There  is  one  other  use  of  the  word  in  the  OT  which  demands 
a  passing  notice;  it  means  a  sign  or  monument  (IS  lf>12,  2S  lii'B, 
cf.  Gn  3a H) ;  according  to  Schwally,*!  it  was  originally  so  called 
because  a  hand  was  depicted  upon  the  monument  or  pillar, 
this  hand  being  a  token  of  that  wherewith  the  vow  had  been 
made  (the  uplifted  hand),  or  perhaps  wherewith  an  offering  had 
been  brought ;  in  view,  however,  of  what  has  been  said  above, 
it  is  more  likely  that  this  hand, was  a  representation  of  the  hand 
of  the  Deity. 

Usage  in  the  Gospels. — In  a  very  large  number 
of  eases  in  which  *  hand '  occurs,  it  is  used  in  the 
ordinary  literal  sense  ;  there  is  no  need  to  give 
references  for  these.  Nut  infrequently  there  is  the 
expression  'at  hand'  in  the  EV  where  in  the 
original  x£lP  does  not  occur :  e.g.  '  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand  '  (ijyyttcci') ;  such  passages  do  not 
properly  belong  to  this  article,  and  are  not  taken 
into  account. 

1.  All  those  things  which  are  done  by  means  of 
the  hand,  or  in  which  the  visible  part  is  done  by  the 
hand  (such  as  the  working  of  miracles,  or  taking 
hold  of  a,  person  or  tiling)  are  described  as  being 
performed  Sia.  x€lP^  ^l°-  T^v  X€lP<*>v'  *"d  xflP^>'~- 
twos,  Mk  6"  etc.  ;  <?*ri  xeiP«3V>  Mt  4tt,  Lk  4"  ;  els  tt)p 
X«/>a,  Lk  15--.  'Hand'  is  used  frequently  as  a 
synonym  for  '  power '  (Mt  17a,  Mk  931,  Lk  l74  9") ; 
in  the  slightly  different  sense  of '  protecting  power ' 
(Lk2348);  still  in  the  sense  of  power  but  coupled 
with  the  idea  of  '  possession  '  (Jn  lO3*™);  as  used 
in  Lk  Is6  it  contains  the  idea  of  God's  'further- 
ance'; then,  aj,'ain,  it  is  used  loosely,*'"'  in  the  -sense 
of  'finger,' in  Lk  l.jM{'put  a,  rin^  on  his  hand'); 
lastly,  it  is  referred  to  (in  u.  peculiarly  Oriental 
manner)  as  though  it  had,  metaphorically  speak- 
ing, sense  :  '  if  thine  hand  offend  thee  '  {ffKavSaXto-g}, 

*  See  art.  '  Hand '  in  Hastings'  DB. 

i  Oxford  Heb.  Lexicon,  x.v.  . 

X  For  the  proof  of  this  statement  see  Nielsen,  Die  Altarabmehe 
Mondreligion  mid  die  Mosaixche  Ueberlieferung  (Stnissbnrg, 
1904),  pp.  in,  154  ff.,  where  illustrations  of  S.  Arabian  cylinder 
seals  are  also  given,  showing  '  the  hand  of  God '  with  the  planet 
Venus  ahove  it ;  the  Divine  hand  has  seven  fingers. 

§  On  this  idiom  see  Enci/c.  Bibl.  ii.  col.  1951. 

II  A  later  custom  was  to  place  the  left  hand  on  a  tomD  ana 
quote  Is  .IS".  _,„  w 

IT  Das  Leben  nach  dem  Tode,  p.  58,  note.    See  also  Clb,  JNo. 

**  This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  OT  usage,  cf.  e.g.  Gn  24^ 
'hands'  used  for '  wrists.' 


and  the  same  idea  is  conveyed  in  Mt  63  '  let  not  thy 
left  luind  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth.' 

2.  But  the  most  interesting  use  of  'hand'  in  the 
Gospels,  as  m  the  OT,  is  seen  in  idiomatic  phrases 
in  which  it  occurs;  these  may  be  briefly  enume- 
rated as  follows  :-'To  wasli  the  hands'  (d™frr™* 
raj  x.)  was  ±  symbolic  action  denoting  a  repudia- 
tion of  responsibility  or  a  declaration  of  innocence 
(Alt ■  2(-4,  cf.  I's  2G"  73ia);  the  same  phrase,  very 
nearly,  Wn-reti/ rds  x-,  refers  to  the  washing  before 
meals  in  obedience  to  tradition  *  (Mt  153).  To  '  lay 
hands  on '  is  used  in  several  senses ;  empaWeiv  As 
X.  ivi  rtva  (or  simply  with  the  dat.)  means  to  take 
hold  of  with  violent  intent  (Mk  144H) ;  twcnOivai  rds 
X-  (<>r  tt)p  x.)  eni  rtva  (or  with  dat.)t  is  synonymous 
with  healing  (Mt  ilIM,  Mk  r»-J)  ;  ridivat  rds  'x.  enl 
nva  is  used  of  blessing  children  (Mk  10IB) ;  '  to  put 
the  hand  to  the  plough '  (ejn/SdXXen'  tV  X-  eV  d>o- 
rpop)  is  a  metaphoric  expression  denoting  the  under- 
taking of  some  duty  (Lk  9s-);  different  meanings 
attach  to  the  phrase  '  to  stretch  forth  the  hands '  • 
eKTcivetv  rds  x-  evi  nva  is  used  of  taking  someone 
prisoner  (Lk  22r'3),  or  (with  the  same  construction) 
to  indicate  a  person  (Mt  124M) ;  4kt.  rr\v  x-  in  Mt 
1431  means  to  save  from  harm  ;  the  same  expression 
in  Jn  21ia  seems  to  be  used  in  reference  to  the 
stretching  out  of  the  hands  (in  the  sense  of  arms)  on 
the  cross.  '  To  lift  up  the  hands '  ({iraiptiv  rds  x- )  is 
the  attitude  of  blessing  (Lk  245U) ;  'to  take  by  the 
hand'  {Kpareiv  rijs  x-)  means  to  take  hold  of  some- 
one with  the  purpose  of  helping  (Mk  I31);  'to 
deliver  up  into  the  hands  of  (trapaSid^i/at  tls  x- 
ticos)  is  to  give  into  the  power  of,  with  evil  intent 
(Mt  \1~-),  while  diSbvat  ri  ev  tjj  x-  twos  means  to 
commit  to  the  care  of  (Jn  3s5) ;  '  to  commend  [the 
spirit]  into  the  hands  of  {ira.pa.TiOe'va.i  to  irvevfui  tis 
X.  twos)  is  to  place  oneself  under  God's  protection 
(Lk  234,i). 

3.  Lastly,  there  are  many  words  in  connexion 
with  which  '  hand'  is  not  expressed,  but  implied  ; 
all  these  convey  one  or  other,  or  both,  of  the 
root  conceptions  of  this  word,  viz.  strength  and 
activity.  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley. 

HANDMAID. —  ' Handmaid  '  (Lk  l38 ;  'hand- 
maiden,' v.*1 ;  in  the  American  Standard  RV  '  hand- 
maid '  in  both  passages)  answers  to  the  Gr.  dov\rj, 
which  means  literally,  as  the  RVm  shows,  'slave.' 
In  the  LXX  rendering  of  Hannah's  vow  (IS  l11), 
which  is  clearly  echoed,  almost  cited,  in  Lk.,  5oi>\jj 
represents  the  Hebrew  'amah,  which,  with  the 
Aramaic  equivalent  'amta  and  the  Bab.  am/it, 
seems  to  have  been  a  common  Semitic  designation 
of  a  female  slave  in  Canaan  and  the  neighbouring 
countries.  It  was  sometimes  used  in  courteous 
self -depreciation  (1  K  l17,  1  S  25*"-  M-  "■  il  ;  the 
letter  of  an  Assyrian  lady  in  Johns'  Babylonian 
andAs-vyrimiLmcs,  Omtracts,  and  Letters,  p.  378), 
and  then  was  naturally  applied  to  relation  to  God 
(the  above-mentioned  vow,  also  Ps  861"  11611-).  In 
the  Aram,  text,  which  probably  underlay  the  Song 
of  the  Virgin,  'handmaiden'  would  be  amta  with 
suffix  [Pal.  Left,  of  Gospels,  1899,  p.  234).  The  use 
of  the  word  in  the  Gospels  illustrates  the  Oriental 
habit  of  describing  man  as  the  slave  of  God,  of 
which  there  are  so  many  examples  in  the  OT  (Ps 
jon.™  Xeh  r;-uetc),  in  the  so-called  Babylonian 
Penitential  Psalms,  in  ancient  Semitic  names— 
Ohadiah  found  both  in  the  Bible  and  on  an  ancient 
seal,  Aided  (Jer  38*),  Ahdirl  (1  Ch  5,s),  Abedncyo 
(Dn  l7),  Abtl  N'uup  (Tell  el-Avmrna  Lvtterx,  No. 
53,  Winckler),  'AbdAshtoreth  {KAT[ZW]  129) ;  and 
in  names  current  in  the  Holy  Land  at  the  present 

'  It  is  probable  that  the  origin,  of  which  this  custom  was  a 
remnant,  is  to  be  sought  in  a  ceremonial  purifying  before  par- 
takin"  of  the  sacrificial  meal,  at  which  Lhe  Deity  was  conceived 
of  as  being  present ;  cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  RS  a  p.  229. 

t  The  same  phrase  with  the  same  construction^  to  ordain 
in  Ac  b«  S". 
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time,  such  as  Abdallak  (for  many  example*  from 
southern  and  central  Palestine  cf.  PEl'M,  1JU4, 
p  155  and  1905,  p.  48£.).  These  i  lustrations 
Uvever,  refer  mainly  if  not  entirely  to  ™JJ.  In 
connexion  with  a  list  of  personal,  names  collected 
from  various  Moslem  villages  in  the  south  of 
Palestine  [PEFSt,  1904,  p.  155),  it  is  remarked  that 
FemTle  names  of  the  ty'pe  of  Abdnllah  have  not 
been  found.  Still  it  must  always  l^e  teeu  e*y 
for  an  Oriental  woman  to  call  herself  the  hand- 
maid '  of  Deity.  The  transition  from  the  courteous 
to  the  religious  use  would  be  ^readily  ej**^ 

HAPPINESS.— i.  Pagan  and  Christian 
Ideals  compared. -Happiness  was  much  dis- 
cussed among  the  Greeks  under  the  term  well- 
being'  (cMwMwk)-  Aristotle  said:  'I' or  on  the 
subject  of  happiness  and  what  conduces  to  it,  and 
of  its  opposites,  exhortation  or  discussion  is  always 
conversant,  and  this  because  we  needs  do  the 
things  which  procure  it  or  any  of  its  constituents, 
and  refrain  from  doing  the  things  which  destroy  or 
impede  it'  (Rhet.  i.  5).  The  differences  of  the 
philosophic  schools  arose  from  the  question  wherein 
this  well-being  consisted.  Was  it  in  knowledge, 
pleasure,  virtue,  freedom  from  pain,  wealth,  or 
well-doing?  The  record  of  the  answers  to  this 
forms  the  history  of  ancient  Ethics.  Jesus  did  not 
use  the  word  'happiness'  {cv5a.ty.ovia),  or  propound 
any  theory  of  the  relation  between  duty  and 
pleasure  ;  but  absence  of  the  word  is  no  proof  that 
the  subject  was  foreign  to  His  mind.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  'Sou  of  Man :  should  neglect  in 
His  system  so  universal  an  instinct  as  the  desire 
after' happiness;  for  in  the  final  summation  joy 
must  be  a  part  of  the  perfect  state.  The  com- 
parison between  ancient  and  Christian  Ethics  must 
not  be  made  on  verbal  or  literary  lines,  but  the 
systems  must  be  judged  by  their  actual  contribu- 
tion to  well-being  or  happiness. 

(1)  The  failure  of  Pnginism.  The  systems  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  did  not  bring  any  large  satis- 
faction with  them,  nor  did  they  discover  any  per- 
manent refuge  for  the  race.  Of  all  the  products 
of  Greek  speculation,  Stoicism  survived  longest,  and 
had  the  largest  influence  upon  the  civilization  of 
the  world ;  but  while,  by  its  stern  grandenr,  it 
shaped  a  few  noble  characters  which  remained  as 
a  protest  against  the  lax  manners  of  the  Empire, 
it  failed  to  open  up  any  fountain  of  joy  for  man. 
The  Stoic  sage  was  powerless  to  convert  his  theories 
into  conduct,  as  lie  himself  confessed  ;  and  the 
pass  ion  lessn  ess  of  soul  which  he  advocated  was  a 
poor  match  for  the  strong  impulses  of  the  human 
heart.  Where  reliance  upon  human  reason  was 
undermined,  it  was  met  with  an  impotent  religious- 
ness ;  and  where  reverence  for  the  natural  order 
was  impaired,  there  was  no  message  of  a  future 
life  in  which  compensations  would  atone  for  present 
inequalities.  Also  the  examples  of  the  earlier 
leaders  created  a  preference  for  suicide,  which  was 
a  confession  of  failure  to  procure  the  well-being  of 
life.  Paganism  withdrew  from  the  struggle  to 
provide  happiness.  It  despaired,  and  was  therefore 
defeated. 

(2)  The  success  of  Christianity.  The  character- 
istic word  of  Christianity  is  Life  ;  for  while  the 
moral  code  and  example  of  Christ  are  superior  to 
others,  it  is  not  on  this  that  His  supremacy  rests. 
Christ's  Person  is  the  vital  force  of  the  new  re- 
ligion. '  As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so 
hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself 
(Jn  52S).  This  same  blessing  is  bestowed  upon  all 
who  believe  in  Christ ;  and  so  rich  is  this  gift,  that 
each  believer  becomes  a  constant  source  of  life  (Jn 
6"  7^).  Life  is  imparted  to  the  believer  in  many 
ways,  but  chiefly  through  Cli  rist's  words  (6,i3- M  15a). 
This  life  is  the  realization  of  all  human  aspiration, 
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enabling  the  Christian  to  hold  on  with  courage  and 
hope  in  the  face  of  temptation  and  doubts ;  and 
the  history  of  our. civilization  is  the  evidence  that 
Jesus  has  succeeded  where  all  others  failed.  To 
an  age  that  was  exhausted  and  desponding,  that 
had  failed  to  satisfy  the  deep  desires  of  human 
nature,  Christ  came  with  convincing  and  converting 
power.  When  He  spoke,  men  believed  and  lived 
again.     Through  Him  rose 

1  One  common  wave  of  thought  and  joy, 
Lifting  mankind  again.' 

Stoicism  and  Neo-Platonism  produced  thoughts  of 
great  beauty  and  purity.  '  Yet  neither  of  them 
could  enable  artisans  and  old  women  to  lead  a  truly 
philosophic  life.  Christianity  could  and  did ;  the 
apologists  point  triumphantly  to  the  realization  of 
the  moral  ideal  among  Christians  of  every  standing. 
That  was  due  to  the  power  which  issued  from  Jesus 
Christ  and  actually  transformed  man.  The  cer- 
tainty and  confidence  of  faith  based  on  Him,  with 
reliance  on  God's  grace  in  Jesus  Christ,  begat  in 
Christians  a  matchless  delight  in  doing  good ' 
(von  Dobschiitz,  Christian  Life  in  the  Primitive 
Church,  p.  329). 

ii.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus.— The  NT  verbal 
equivalent  for  '  happiness '  is  '  blessedness '  (which 
see),  but  it  is  not  conceived  in  terms  of  pleasure. 
It  is  a  religious  idea,  drawing  its  worth  from  the 
blessing  which  God  imparts.  The  adjective 
'blessed'  occurs  frequently  in  Mt  5a"12.  This 
representative  discourse  may  be  entitled  'Christ's 
way  to  happiness.'  Here  Jesus  describes  how 
people  become  happy,  but  refrains  from  all  abstract 
definition.  Each  of  these  Beatitudes  falls  into 
two  parts.  In  the  first  half  those  virtues  are 
mentioned  the  possession  of  which  constitutes 
people  happy ;  in  the  second  part  the  reward  or 
result  of  each  virtue  is  given.  The  following  state- 
ments may  be  made  as  to  Christ's  teaching  on  this 
way  :  (I)  The  joy  begins  immediately  on  tlie  com- 
mencement of  the  journey,  and  is  not  reserved  for 
the  future.  Thus,  all  who  are  pure  in  heart  are 
happy.  (2)  More  depends  upon  the  traveller  than 
upon  the  outward  conditions.  Happiness  rests  in 
dispositions,  such  as  purity,  meekness,  righteous- 
ness, peace,  and  not  in  possessions,  such  as  wealth, 
health,  fame.  The  happy  man  makes  his  own 
scenery.  Christian  joy,  like  other  Christian  graces, 
is  inward ;  and  the  OT  conception  of  blessedness, 
in  so  far  as  it  consisted  in  prosperity  and  length 
of  days,  yields  to  a  more  spiritual  ideal.  All  who 
go  Christ's  way  are  like  the  Happy  Warrior, 
'  Whose  high  endeavours  are  an  inward  light 
That  makes  the  path  before  hiin  ever  bright. 

(Wordsworth). 

(3)  This  happiness  is  not  a  passivity,  but  an 
activity,  coinciding  with  some  function  of  the  will 
or  mind.  It  cannot  rise  of  itself  as  a  mere  state 
of  emotion,  but  accompanies  an  act  of  service 
either  for  God  or  man.  Happiness  is  associated 
with  piety  (Mt53"e)  and  probity  (vv.*-»).  It  follows 
upon  doing  the  will  of  God,  or  upon  seeking  the 
well-being  of  others.  Socrates  also  regarded 
happiness  as  eforpoga,  well-doing.  (4)  This  way, 
unlike  the  world's  way,  is  endless,  for  the  joy  that 
begins  on  earth  is  an  anticipation  of  the  full  joy  01 
heaven  (vv.3biw').  (5)  The  pursuit  of  this  way  is 
a  duty.  All  who  walk  with  Christ  not  only  will 
but  ought  to  rejoice.  Happiness  is  an  ijnpe™«ve! 
'  Rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad '  (v.").  The  ethical 
ideal  of  Jesus  diners  from  Hedonism,  in  which 
morality  and  happiness  are  synonymous  terms, 
because  with  Him  blessedness  is  the  associate  ot 
virtue.  Christ  neither  confuses  nor  separates  ttiew 
two.     Happiness  and  virtue  are  twin  stars. 


The 


further  use  of  the  Beatitude  in  Christ  s  teaching 
continues  to  emphasize  the  spiritual  ingredients  01 
happiness.     In  Lk  11*    Jn  1317,  blessedness  ana 
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obedience  are _  associated  ;  in  Mt  1617  blessedness 
and  knmolcdtji:  are  united  ;  in  Jn  2(F  blessedness 
and/rti(A  are  joined.  In  many  places  blessedness 
is  reserved  for  the  future  (Lk  7-s  Ym-n  141. j  jn 
the  Fourth  Gospel  Jesus  distinctly  oilers  fulness  of 
joy  (Jn  16-4). 

iii.  Happiness  as  kkvealed  in  Christ's  Pi;k- 
SON.— The  birth  of  Jesus  was  a  proclamation  of  joy 
(Lk  210(.  Though  called  the  '  Man  of  sorrows,'  He 
was  not  unhappy.  Sorrows  never  distorted'  His 
soul,  nor  left  the  faintest  shadow  of  melancholy 
or  accidie.  He  was  '  still  cheerful  and  helpful  and 
firm.'  His  Hist  miracle  contributed  to  the  innocent 
pleasure  of  som.il  intercourse  (Jn  •2x'n).  The  im- 
pression left  by  His  address  was  pleasing  :  nor  was 
His  voice  the  voice  of  grief  (Id;  4-).  Mis  gospel 
was  a  joyous  prize  (Mt  1344").  He  delighted  in 
healing  pain  (Lk  41H).  Instead  of  reflecting  the 
sadness  of  households,  Jesus  removed  it  (Jn  ll-3, 
Lk  S,J).  He  spoke  of  a  joy  that  was  His  own 
peculiar  and  characteristic  possession  (Jn  15"), 
and  promised  entrance  into  His  own  joy  as  a 
supreme  reward  (Mt  25-1).  This  jov  He  offered  all 
who  followed  Him  (Jn  16-4),  and  He  was  anxious 
to  complete  the  joy  of  His  disciples  (Jn  15"  IT13). 
Christ  shunned  the  moroseness  of  asceticism  (Mt 
11,M),  as  He  turned  from  the  selfish  happiness  of  the 
epicurean  (Mt  20-'').  The  joy  of  Christ  arose  from 
several  causes— (1)  He  was  free  from  sin,  that  root 
of  sorrow  and  bitterness :  '  For  by  sinning  we  kept 
neither  piety  nor  felicity  '  (Augustine).  (2)  He  had 
the  intense  joys  of  a  Saviour  (Lk  157).  His  was 
the  happiness  that  comes  from  being  the  creator 
of  another's  good  (Lk  KM").  The  keen  pleasure  of 
rescue  work  filled  His  soul  (Lk  IS5'"- -3).  The 
thought  of  the  countless  hosts  who  would  obtain 
eternal  rest  through  His  death  was  a  secret  potion 
to  sweeten  His  bitter  cup.  For  the  joy  set  before 
Him  He  endured  the  cross.  (3)  The  self-sacrifice 
of  Jesus  issued  out  of  pure  love  (Jn  15").  He  was 
happy  as  a  lover.  (4)  He  rejoiced  in  the  sense  of 
Divine  sonship.  This  was  His  earliest  thought  (Lk 
•2").  To  do  the  will  of  God  was  better  than  food 
(Jn  431).  The  knowledge  of  His  Father  was  life 
(Jn  17J).  It  was  an  incomparable  ecstasy  for  Him 
to  dwell  upon  the  love  of  God  (Jn  17).  This  re- 
lieved Him  of  fear  (Lk  2346,  Mt  G'4)  ;  also  it  freed 
Him  from  the  distracting  care  of  false  ambition 
(Jn  1S;*).  Being  thus  free  from  many  of  the  vexing 
thoughts  and  struggles  that  disturb  our  peace  of 
mind.  He  was  able  to  find  comfort  in  Himself 
and  His  cause.  He  was  the  first  citizen  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  which  is  righteousness  and 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  Though  tempted 
in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  and  acquainted  with 
grief,  Christ  was  nevertheless  a  man  of  joy. 

Christ  gives  happiness  by  giving  Himself.  'He 
that  hath  the  Son  hath  life,'  and  the  causes  which 
led  to  His  peace  act  in  measure  in  all  those  who 
turn  to  Jesus.  The  first  and  last  Beatitude  of  the 
Gospels  is  to  those  who  believe  in  Him  (Lk  14S,  Jn 
SO29).  All  life  culminates  in  God,  and  mans 
snmmifm  bonum  is  God  as  He  is  revealed  in  Christ. 
Partnership  with  Him,  even  when  joined  with 
personal  suffering  and  sacrifice,  is  more  valuable 
than  all  worldly  prosperity  (Mt  1039).  Plato  had 
climbed  to  *  lofty  place  when  he  declared  that 
man's  happiness  was  to  be  found  in  a  supernatural 
£ood,  in  the  knowledge  of  ideas,  especially  the 
idea  of  God.  But  Christianity  rises  higher. 
Jesus  leads  us  up  from  imitation  of  God  and  ac- 
quaintance with  Divine  ideas  to  the  sublime  fact 
that  we  may  know  God  personally.  Not  a  re- 
semblance, but  a  partnership  ;  not  a  certainty  that 
God  is  good,  true,  and  wise,  but  a  certainty  that 
He  loves  us,  and  that  we  may  love  Him  in  return— 
this  is  the  new  faith  ( Jn  15s).  Jesus  is  the  Chris- 
tian's joy.      Into  our  restlessness  of  soul,  due  in 
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part  to  imperfect  ideas,  Christ  comes  with  a  fellow- 
ship ami  an  ambition  grand  enough  to  supply  man 
with  the  peace  after  which  he  is  ever  stru^-lbi" 
(Mt  11-).  Through  Christ  our  sins  are S«£f 
our  anxieties  removed,  our  sorrows  softened,  our 
hopes  revived,  while  He  alone  imparts  that  sup- 
reme  gift  of  telh.wslnp  with  God  which  is  our 
highest  good  llius  purest  happiness  comes,  which 
some  will  still  prefer  to  call  blessedness,  as  more 
appropriate  to  such  intimate  and  spiritual  relation- 
ships. 

Utmatiim -HoBtimjs'  £*.  artt.  'Beatitude,'  '  Happiness,' 
Sermon  on  the  Mount' ;  Hort,  The  Way,  The  Truth  %%■  Life 
(Mocm  Man,  1894) ;  Hilty,  Giu,:k  (J.  0.  Hinricha,  LeiS)  ■  1>R& 
art.  'Gluckseliirkeif  ;  Coleridge,  Aids  to  Reflection  :  'Pr'udentiai 
Aphorisms  ;  Shairp,  Studies,  302;  Seelev,  Ecce  Uom»u>  114 
193  ;  Carlyle,  Sartor,  112,  132,  Uermx,  64. 

Jamks  W.  Falconer. 

HARDENING  OF  HEART.— («)  The  relation  in 
Scripture  between  the  blood  and  the  life  (Lv  17") 
is  such  that  the  heart  is  naturally  'the  typical 
centre  of  personal  life '  (cf.  Westcott  on  He  4la  and 
1  Jn  l7  Add.  Notes) ;  the  seat  of  understanding 
(1  K  39- ia),  affection  (Dt  6°),  will  (Jer  5-%  character 
(1  K  94,  Ezk  ll-1) ;  the  fountain  at  which  all  issues 
(Pr  4'-°)  may  receive  a  Divine  direction,  (b)  It  is 
described  as  tender  (2  K  221M-)>  hard  (Ex  81"),  of 
flesh  or  of  stone  (Ezk  ll1Hff),  not  in  the  popular 
sense  of  merciful  or  cruel,  but  according  to  its 
receptivity  (or  otherwise)  of  Divine  impressions. 
Of  the  Greek  words  employed  to  express  such 
hardness  the  two  more  remarkable  (see  below) 
represent  the  heart  as  callous  (i.e.  ossitied)  or  fat. 
(r)  An  important  distinction  is  to  be  made  between 
two  expressions: — (i.) 'Hardness  of  heart.'  To  a 
certain  extent  this  is  an  unavoidable  infirmity  of 
man's  natural  condition.  As  such,  it  is  the  object 
of  Divine  condescension,  which  (as  Christ  directly 
asserts)  is  the  explanation  of  much  OT  h-inslation 
(Mt  198||).  It  is  referred  to  in  the  Gospels  as  (1) 
o-K\7)POKapSia,  Mt  19*11  Mk  105  [16"];  as  (2)  mp&. 
TreTrw/Puvw^ij,  Mk  6r,:i  8'7.  (ii.)  '  Hardening  of  heart.' 
This  is  a  voluntary  process :  the  object  therefore 
of  Divine  condemnation  (cf.  Mt  11s"1-  13in  23S7ff-,  Ro 
2s).  Its  active  nature,  as  distinguished  from  passive 
infirmity,  is  indicated  by  the  form  Triipwcrtj,  Mk  35 
(cf.  Ro  ll25,  Eph  41?i),  in  contrast  to  the  pf.  pt.  pass. 
Mk  65'2  817.  (d)  Hardening  is  represented,  alterna- 
tively with  conversion,  as  a  direct  consequence  of 
contact  with  grace  and  the  gospel  (Mt  1315,  Jn  3luf- 
iP ;  cf.  2  Co  21H).  The  origin  of  the  process  is 
variously  stated,  according  to  the  side  from  which 
it  is  viewed.  Thus— (1)  The  heart  w  hardened,  as 
thou-'h  by  the  action  of  a  mechanical  law  :  Mt  13'5 
=  Is  61U  LXX  (cf.  Ac  19",  Ro  ll7-',  2  Co  3U). 
(2)  Man  hardens  his  heart.  This  aspect,  though 
necessarily  involved  in  man's  responsibility  and 
often  stated  in  the  OT  (Ex  &»t  1  S  ii".  2  Ch  :i<iu).  ia 
not  expressly  referred  to  in  the  NT,  except  in  He 
3a=Ps  958.  (3)  God  harden*  it:  Jn  124U  =  a  para- 
phrase of  Is  610 ;  see  Westcott.  ad  /or.,  and  cf.  Ro 
91S.  This  is  often  known  as  'judicial  hardening' : 
it  is  'the  inexorable  law  of  moral  consequence' 
(Westcott  on  He  38).  It  comes  to  pass  that  'he 
who  n-ill  iitd  turn  at  last  cannot.  And  God,  who 
established  that  law  of  man's  nature,  is  said  in 
Scripture  to  do  that  which  occurs  under  it  or  results 
froni  it'  (Vaughan  on  Ro  918).  (e)  In  the  OT  the 
typical  case  is  that  of  Pharaoh  ;  in  which  all  three 
statements  are  remarkably  exemplified  (Ex  714  815 
912).  Bunyan's  '  Man  in  the  iron  cage '  is  a  power- 
ful picture  of  hardening  in  its  final  stage :  at  the 
same  time,  the  man  who  is  past  repentance  is 
usually  past  feeling  (Eph  418'-)- 

J  r  F.  S.  Ranken. 

HARLOT.— This  is  the  term  usually  employed  in 
AV  as  tr.  of  w6ppy,  the  only  other  tr.  being  '  whore.* 

The  practice  of  prostitution  dates  from  the  earliest  times. 
While  in  Egypt,  the  Israelites  must  have  been  familiar  with  the 
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fact  that  prostitution  prevailed  in  connexion  with  Egyptian 
cults.  No  sooner  were  they  settled  in  Canaan  than  the  purity 
both  of  their  morality  and  their  religion  was  endangered  by  the 
contaminating  influence  of  Semitic  rites,  in  which  the  conse- 
crated harlot  (kedetthdh)  played  no  small  part.  From  glimpses 
of  social  life  afforded  us  by  the  prophets  (e.g.  Jer  5?,  Hos  4li),  we 
can  perceive  the  prevalence  of  ordinary  prostitution  in  their 
day.  One  of  the  blessings  of  the  Exile  was  the  extinction 
among  the  Jews  both  of  idolatry  and  of  religious  prostitution. 
The  Apocrypha,  however,  witnesses  to  the  continuance  of  the 
common  harlot.  She  haunts  the  streets  (Sir  97),  and  employs 
sing:in£  as  one  of  her  seductive  arts  (S4).  In  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees  the  Gentiles  in  Palestine  'dallied  with  harlots,' and 
had  to  do  '  with  women  within  the  circuit  of  the  holy  places 
{2  Mac  &*).     Cf .  also  Pr  710. 

The  <  lospels  supply  us  with  little  information  as 
to  the  extent  of  prostitution  in  Palestine  during 
the  time  of  Christ.  In  Mt  2132  our  Lord  refers  to 
harlots  as  a  class.  The  woman  of  Lk  7,  '  who  was 
a  sinner  in  the  city'  (v.a7  v. I.),  probably  belonged  to 
the  class.  In  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  the 
far  country  in  which  he  devoured  his  living  with 
harlots  (Lk  15:JU)  might  be  supposed  to  be  possibly 
within  Palestine.  Again,  our  Lord's  reference  to 
the  sin  of  fornication  {Mt  199)  suggests  the  exist- 
ence of  immoral  women.  The  popular  idea  of 
Mary  Magdalene  as  a  woman  of  evil  life  is  rejected 
by  many  of  the  best  exegetes. 

In  Christ's  day,  Palestine  was  in  many  ways 
demoralized  by  Greek  and  Roman  influences. 
Wherever  the  Greeks  and  Romans  went,  the  iraipa 
and  the  mwetrix  abounded.  Religious  prostitu- 
tion reappeared  in  connexion  with  the  Mysteries 
of  Aphrodite,  which  culminated  in  vicious  orgies, 
and  these  rites  were  not  confined  to  Greece. 
Pagan  gods  and  goddesses  '  had  their  due  secret 
solemnities  whithersoever  Greek  (and  partly  Ro- 
man) colonists  took  their  Lares  and  Penates' 
(Baring-Gould  in  Chambers'  Enci/c.  vii.  360).  Nor 
would  the  immorality  of  women  employed  in 
shameless  rites  be  confined  to  religious  cere- 
monies, any  more  than  is  the  case  to-day  amongst 
similar  women  attached  to  Indian  temples.  CIn 
cities  upon  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  immoral  cults 
prevailed  in  NT  times. 

To  the  Christian  mind  the  matter  of  chief 
interest  is  the  attitude  of  Jesus  cowards  this  class 
of  sinners,  and  the  significance  of  His  gospel  in 
respect  of  them.  Here  we  cannot  fail  to  contrast 
the  harsh  temper  of  the  Pharisees  towards  such 
women  with  the  holy  and  redemptive  sympathy  of 
Jesus.  Even  the  austere  John  the  Baptist  had  evi- 
dently welcomed  them  as  penitents  and  as  candi- 
dates for  baptism  {Mt  2132),— a  fact  of  which  Jesus 
reminded  His  Pharisaic  hearers.  Our  Lord  plainly 
indicated  that  sins  of  fleshly  frailty  are  less  heinous 
and  less  likely  to  prove  fatal  than  lovelessness 
spiritual  pride,  and  hypocrisy;  for  'the  publicans 
and  the  harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of  God  before 
you  (Mt  2131).  His  compassionate  tenderness  in 
tins  connexion  appears  very  beautifully  in  St. 
"i--"  -  ^tory  of  the  sinful  woman,  whose  newness 


■it  heart  was  intensified  by  the  love  and  gratitude 
consequent  upon  the  pity  and  pardon  experienced 
at  the  Saviour  s  hands,  ft  may  be  added  in  respect 
ol  sunt  ot  this  description,  that  the  peace  of  con- 
science liegotten  of  faith  in  the  Redeemer's  atoning 

" '  !s  ""'-ntmies  as  deep  as  the  sense  of  guilt 

l,,  '"Pe'"'  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
SmitiLr^  "'  .thf,.™y  .in  lvhic1'  «>e  Master 
„■  '  Vi      ""me,\to  Hls  '"timate  fellowship  is  to 

render  LI  H  J  ^"""l  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
S»ll  de°'radatlc'n  through  prostitution  un- 
thinkable. RoBEET  ty   Adamsun. 

HARVEST.— See  Agriculture. 

nofocc'i^^f  ^T^'1™^  fe  noun  does 

»«U«w.:    ,.,   those  UhdfsrS    ?  tlT^ 


hatred  to  Christ  and  His  people  ;  (2)  those  dealing 
with  the  Old  Law,  and  Christ's  hatred  of  sin  ■  (3) 
those  which  prescribe  hate ;  (4)  some  remaining 
passages.  ° 

1.  The  world  being  opposed,  according  to  St 
John's  use  of  the  term,  to  '  all  that  il  of  the 
Father'  (1  Jn  216},  it  was  inevitable  that  the  holy 
and  sinless  Jesus  should  arouse  its  antipathy  ■  and 
this  is  specially  noted  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  '  The 
world  hated  Him  because  He  testified  that  its 
deeds  were  evil  {Jn  V).  Its  instinctive  opposition 
to  the  light  as  manifested  in  Him  was  immediately 
aroused  (3-u).  Thus  He  said  '  the  world  hath  hated 
me'  {{icftUniKey,  1518},  the  perfect  tense  expressing 
'  a  persistent  abiding  feeling,  not  any  isolated 
manifestation  of  feeling'  (Westcott) ;  and  it  was 
'without  a,  cause'  (Bwpe&v,  15-5),  cf.  Ps.3518  694  • 
no  reason  could  be  found  for  such  hostility  except 
that  He  condemned  its  wickedness.  This  hatred 
carried  with  it  hatred  of  the  Father  also  (Jn  15-'3), 
in  which  character  He  had  revealed  God  to  menj 
cf.  15-4  '  they  have  both  seen  and  hated  both  me 
and  my  Father '  ;  therefore  they  had  no  excuse 
for  their  sin,  perhaps  here  the  special  sin  of  hatred 
to  Him  and  His  (Alford).  Cf.  in  the  parable  of 
the  Pounds,  '  his  citizens  hated  him '  (Lk  1911). 

Christ's  disciples  consequently  may  expect  to 
experience  the  same  hatred  in  proportion  as  they 
truly  follow  their  Lord  (Jn  lo18"20).  'When  they 
came  before  the  world,  it  showed  at  once  and  de- 
cisively its  position  of  antagonism  to  the  gospel ' 
(e/it<TT]ffe,  *  hated,' RV  17")  (Westcott),  the  ultimate 
cause  being  that  men  had  no  true  knowledge  of 
Him  who  sent  Jesus  (1521).  He  foretold  that°they 
should  be  '  hated  of  all  men '  for  His  Name's  sake 
(Mt  10- ||),  more  precisely  'of  all  nations'  (249)  • 
cf.  for  its  fulfilment  Ac  123  28",  1  Th  2"-  ",  1  P 
21- ;  Tacitus,  Ann.  xv.  44,  '  quos  per  flagitia  invisos 
vulgus  Christianos  appellabat';  Suetonius,  Nero, 
xvi.,  '  Christiani,  genus  hominuni  superstitionis 
novae  et  maleficre.'  In  so  far  as  the  world-spirit 
crept  in  among  the  disciples,  there  would  be  similar 
exhibitions  of  hatred  among  themselves  (Mt  241U)  ■ 
cf.  Gal  51&,  1  Jn  31B,  the  deadly  hatred  of  the 
Judaizers  towards  St.  Paul,  and  the  name  6  e'x^pos 
fiffywTros  apparently  given  to  him  in  the  Pseudo- 
Clementines.  The  world's  hatred,  however,  should 
be  a  cause  of  rejoicing  (Lk  6-),  and  not  of  wonder 
(1  Jn  3'3,  where  '  if,'  as  in  Jn  1518,  implies  no  doubt 
of  the  fact).  The  disciples  might  well  suspect 
their  loyalty  if  they  escaped  the  enmity  of  those 
who  hated  their  Lord  (Jn  V),  while  their  experi- 
ence of  it  was  a  proof  that  they  had  been  chosen 
out  and  united  to  Him  {15lu-  -"'),  as  also  a  pledge 
of  their  future  glory  (Ro  817,  2  Ti  212,  1  P  4ia) ; 
'  Christianos  quoque  aut  summo  amore  prose- 
quuntur  homines  aut  summo  odio.  Qui  omnibus 
semper  placent,  sibi  merito  suspecti  esse  debent' 
(Bengel). 

Groups  (2)  and  (3)  raise  an  apparent  difficulty : 
the  feeling  which  is  forbidden  in  the  one  seems 
commanded  in  the  other.  Westcott  has  a  valuable 
note  on  1  Jn  2a  which  suggests  the  solution ;  '  there 
is  a  certain  ambiguity  in  the  word  "hate,"  for  it 
serves  as  the  opposite  both  to  the  love  of  natural 
affection  (<pt\elv)  and  to  the  love  of  moral  judg- 
ment (aya.irq.v).  In  the  former  case  hatred,  which 
may  become  a  moral  duty,  involves  the  subjection 
of  an  instinct;  in  the  latter  case  hatred  expresses 
«.  general  determination  of  character.'  Thus  fii<reii> 
us  opposed  to  dvaTrdi-  is  condemned  (Mt  543f\  Eph 
o-8--',  1  Jn  2s-  lv  314-1B  4-u),  while  as  opposed  to 
<f>t\cli>  it  may  become  a  duty  (Lk  14-H,  Mt  KP7,  Jn 
12-*).  J  J 

2.  'Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said,  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy  :  but  I 
say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies'  (Mt  54s) ;  '  <h> 
good  to  them  that  hate  you '  (Lk  G1,  omitted  by 
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best  authorities  in  Mt.).  The  first  part  of  the 
maxim  is  found  in  Lv  19tB ;  but  in  the  fatter  clause 
Jesus  '  is  not  quoting  precisely  any  OT  or  extra- 
Biblieal  utterance  on  record  (cf.  Kir  1S1J) '  (Hast- 
ings' DB,  Extra  Vol.  p.  30).  The  question  then 
arises— Is  it  a  fair  deduction  from,  and  does  it 
represent  the  spirit  of,  the  OT,  or  is  it  an  unwar- 
ranted extension  and  addition  of  the  scribes  ?  In 
favour  of  the  latter  it  is  urged  that  this  hatred  is 
not  conceived  of  as  following  in  Lv  1918,  and  that 
passages  much  nearer  the  Christian  standard  are 
found.  The  utmost  consideration  was  to  he  shown 
even  to  an  enemy's  beast  (Ex  234)  ■  the  fact  that 
the  owner  cherished  hate  was  no  reason  why  help 
should  be  refused  to  him  in  his  trouble  (23s).  Cf. 
as  to  rejoicing  over  an  enemy  in  calamity,  Job3l"ui 
as  to  returning  evil  for  evil,  Pr  24'-9  ;  and  as  to  the 
better  spirit  often  shown  in  <>T,  Gii  45"-,  1  S  247, 
2  K  G23,  Ps  "4  3513.  Jewish  sages  ordained  that 
'  if  a  man  finds  both  a  friend  and  un  enemy  in  dis- 
tress, he  shall  first  assist  his  enemy,'  in  order  to 
subdue  his  evil  inclination  ;  and  held  that  it  is  not 
permitted  to  '  hate  any  one  except  only  sinners 
who,  having  been  duly  warned  and  admonished,  do 
not  repent'  (Kalisch  on  Leviticus,  quoted  in  Alex- 
ander, The  Witness  of  the  Psalms  to  Christ  and 
Christianity,  p.  274).  Pr  2417  2321- ~  are  sometimes 
quoted  as  approaching  the  Christian  spirit,  but 
the  reason  given  in  each  case  militates  considerably 
against  their  force  ('lest  the  Lord  see  it  and  it 
displease  him,  and  lie  turn  away  his  wrath  from 
him,'  'and  the  Lord  shall  reward  thee').  Hence 
some  suppose  that  'hate  thine  enemy'  was  an 
illegitimate  inference  (' pessinia  glossa,'  Bengel) 
drawn  by  Rabbis  from  the  precepts  laid  down 
concerning  the  Amalekites  and  other  nations 
under  the  curse  (Ex  23-3f',  Dt  7lf-  233  25m-)  ;  by 
giving  to  'neighbour'  the  sense  of  'friend,'  and 
taking  '  enemy '  as  meaning  a  '  private  enemy,' 
tliey  were  easily  turned  into  a  justification  of 
private  hatred.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  held  by 
many  that  this  clause  was  really  implied  in  Lv  19'8 
and  truly  expressed  the  spirit  of  OT.  The  election 
of  Israel,  taken  with  the  rules  concerning  the 
above  nations,  would  foster  an  aversion  to  for- 
eigners which  was  ever  increasing  in  intensity ; 
cf.  Ps  83,  Jon  310-411,  Est.  In  time  the  Jews  came 
to  have  such  a  profound  contempt  and  disregard 
for  all  others  as  caused  them  to  be  charged  with 
being  enemies  of  the  human  race  ("apud  ipsos 
fides  obstinata,  misericordia  in  promptu,  sed  ad- 
versus  omnes  alios  hostile  odium,'  Tac.  Hist.  \. 
5.  2  ;  '  non  monstrare  vias  eadem  nisi  sacra 
colenti,'  Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  103).  Therefore  Bp.  Gore 
holds  (Sermon  on  Mount,  p.  97)  that  we  must 
accept  Mozley's  conclusions,  which  are  as  follows, — 
The  whole  precept,  as  it  stands,  undoubtedly  repre- 
sents, and  is  a  summary  of,  the  sense  of  the  Law  ; 
nor  is  there  any  occasion  to  refer  '  it  hath  been 
said  *  to  the  Law  in  the  case  of  '  Love  thy  neigh- 
bour,' and  to  the  tradition  of  the  scribes  in  the 
case  of  '  Hate  thine  enemy '  •  all  the  other  precepts 
winch  the  Lord  takes  as  instances  of  an  inferior 
morality  are  precepts  out  of  the  Law,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  distinguish  this  particular  one  from 
the  rest  with  respect  to  its  source.  In  the  first 
place,  it  applied  to  '  neighbour '  and  '  enemy '  in  a 
national  sense,  and  tended  to  strengthen  the  union 
of  Israelites  ;  it  was  the  inculcation  of  an  esprit  dc 
corps  which  was  the  very  bond  of,  and  incentive  to, 
union  in  the  early  ages.  But  it  also  referred  to  a 
private  enemy,  and  was  conceived  in  the  general 
spirit  of  retaliation  (cf.  Mt  5s8  and  such  Psalms  as 
109). 

It  is  evident  from  Mt  5U  that  Jesus  took  *  enemy ' 

as  meaning  a  'private  enemy,'  who  in   the  new 

Kingdom  is  to  be  loved,  and  to  whom  good  is  to 

be  done.     He  used  ayairfv,  not  tpiteiv,  on  which 

vol.  i.— 45 
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Tittmann  (see  Alford}  says,  >  0^,  atnarei  p~ 
mumquemquevir  honestusnon  potest;  sed  potent 
eum  tamen  a^^,,  /,,.  bene  ei  cupere  et  facere 
qmppe  homo  honmu,  cm  etiam  Deus  benefaciat 
Ainor  imperan  non  potest,  sed  dilectio.  Cf  Clem 
Alex,  rd  ayaw^  rote  <xePoi*  o6k  d7aT^  rl  KaKfr 
\<?7«,  and  Aug.  sic  dilige  inimicos  ut  fratres  optes 
sic  dilige  imuucos  „t  in  societatem  tuam  vocentur 
sic  enim  dilexit  ille  qui  in  mice  pendens  ait,  Pater 
ignosce  illis,  quia  nesciunt  quid  faciunt.'  Accord- 
ing to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  therefore,  the  hatred 
ot  sin  only  is  permissible,  which  is  the  necessary 
corollary  of  the  Gospel  of  Love,  and  is  according 
to  His  own  example;  cf.  He  lu,  Rev  26,  where 
Lyra  remarks  (see  Alford),  'non  dixit  Nicolaitas, 
sed  facta:  quia  persons  sunt  ex  charitate  dili- 
genda;,  sed  eorum  vitia  odio  sunt  habenda.' 

3.  Lk  1425-6,  Jesus  turned  and  said  unto  the 
multitude,  '  If  any  man  cometh  unto  me,  and 
hateth  not  his  own  father,  and  mother,  and  wife 
(peculiar  to  Luke),  and  children,  and  brethren,  and 
sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my 
disciple ' ;  cf.  Mt  10"  '  He  that  loveth  father  or 
mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me';  and 
Jn  12-5  '  He  that  loveth  liis  life  losetii  it,  and  he  that 
hateth  his  life  in  this  world  shall  keep  it  unto  life 
eternal.'  Wu  may  at  once  dismiss  such  an  inter- 
pretation as  Renan  put  forward,  viz.  that  Christ 
was  here  'despising  the  healthy  limits  of  man's 
nature,'  'warring  against  the'  most  legitimate 
cravings  of  the  heart,'  and  'preaching  a  total 
rupture  with  the  ties  of  blood.'  The  whole  tenor 
of  His  life  and  teaching  is  against  such  an  idea. 
He  forbade  hatred  even  of  an  enemy  (Lk  O*7)  ;  He 
condemned  evasion  of  the  Fifth  Commandment 
(Mk  7s1'1-),  and  taught  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
bond  (Mk  lO2^) ;  He  showed  tender  thought  for 
His  mother  (Jn  19~,f*),  and  loved  children  (Mk 
lU13f');  His  new  commandment  was  'that  ye  love 
one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you'  (Jn  1334).  St. 
John  certainly  did  not  understand  Lk  14-(i  in 
Kenan's  sense  (1  Jn  2J-  »  315- 17  4«-  w) ;  nor  St.  Paul 
(Eph  5-«,  1  Ti  58,  Tit  24,  Ro  13'),  who  would  re- 
gard those  acting  in  such  a  way  as  Aoropyoi  '  with- 
out natural  affection,'  a  vice  of  the  heathen  (Ro 
l31). 

Some  have  given  to  '  hate  '  in  these  passages  the 
meaning  of  'love  less,'  comparing  Gn  2930- 31,  Dt 
2115  ;  but  it  follows  from  the  above  that  Jesus  can- 
not have  intended  to  condemn  any  degree  of  right 
affection  as  if  it  amounted  to  loving  others  more 
than  Him.  '  The  love  which  Christ  condemneth 
differs  not  in  degree,  but  in  kind,  from  rightful 
affection.  It  is  one  which  takes  the  place  of  love 
to  Christ,  not  which  is  placed  by  the  side  of  that 
of  Christ.  For,  rightly  viewed,  the  two  occupy 
different  provinces.  Wherever  and  whenever  the 
two  affections  come  into  comparison,  they  also  come 
into  collision'  (Edersheim,  Life  and  Times,  i.  650). 
There  is  a  foolish  affection  winch  would  do  injury 
both  to  the  giver  and  the  receiver  (cf.  Pr  13-4),  and 
then  hate  is  not  only  consistent  with,  but  absolutely 
necessary  for,  the  highest  kind  of  love.  It  is  '  that 
element  in  love  which  makes  a  wise  and  Christian 
friend  not  for  time  only,  but  for  eternity.' 

The  words  had  special  application  to  the  time 
when  they  were  spoken,  and  must  have  sounded 
strange  to  the  multitude,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
was  following  because  of  that  very  love  of  life 
which  is  condemned,  desiring  to  get  material 
benefits  (cf.  Jn  6-u).  Jesus'  enemies  were  becoming 
more  violent,  divisions  in  families  would  take 
place  (Mt  lO34"36;  cf.  Ex  32""-,  Dt  339),  and  dis- 
cipleship  would  in  many  cases  be  impossible  with- 
out the  renunciation  of  the  dearest  ties.  The 
mission  field  affords  a  parallel  nowadays,  where  the 
hostility  of  relatives  is  often  the  greatest  hindrance 
to  the  confession   of    Christ.      The   statement  is 
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made  in  the  most  startling  form  to  arrest  attention  ; 
conditions  must  be  supplied  as  in  Mt  5**-.  Even 
where  renunciation  is  not  outwardly  necessary, 
there  must  be  potential  alienation  and  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  Christ's  claims  as  paramount.  The 
kev  to  the  true  explanation  lies  in  'yea  and  his 
own  life  also1  (cf.  Jn  12a),  it  is  presupposed  that 
friendship  is  a  source  of  enjoyment  for  ourselves  ; 
'Jesus  does  not  indicate  a  course  of  action  whereby 
we  do  evil  to  others,  but  such  as  constitutes  a  pain- 
ful sacrifice  for  ourselves'  (VVendt).  At  bottom 
our  own  life  only,  the  last  citadel  (Job  2*),  is  to  be 
hated,  and  everything  else  only  in  so  far  as  it 
partakes  of  this  principle  of  sin  and  death  (Godet) ; 
'  secundum  earn  partem,  secundum  quain  se  ipsuni 
odisse  debet,  a  Christo  aversam '  (Bengel).  'He 
that  so  prizes  his  life  that  he  cannot  let  it  out  of 
his  own  hand  or  give  it  up  to  good  ends,  checks  its 
growth,  and  it  withers  and  dies  ;  whereas  he  who 
treats  it  as  if  he  hated  it,  giving  it  up  freely  to 
the  needs  of  others,  shall  keep  it  to  life  eternal 
(Dods,  Expositor's  Greek  Test.).  'Nee  tamen 
suliicit  nostra  relinquere,  nisi  relinquamus  et  nos ' 
(Gregory,  Horn,  xxxii.). 

Westcott  on  He  73  quotes  a  striking  passage  from  Philo  which 
throws  light  on  Lk  14»* ;  he  describes  the  Levites  as  being  in 
some  sense  '  exiles  who  to  do  God's  pleasure  had  left  parents 
and  children  and  brethren  and  all  their  mortal  kindred,  and 
continues— i  yovi  atpzwrv;  iw  tiutirev  Tourau  X  =  ya/t  tit&ysTxi  tu 
xtLTpi  x»i  Tr,  unrpi,  Oj%  iiiijMXO.  vuxi  xx'i  tb-j;  AhiXqeu;  eu  yttutrxu 
xet'i  ™V  ui'aiV  iveyif&irxu  vrip  reu  i«%*  f&t'Jakxtf  olpentjli*  ts  flf. 
For  the  abstraction  of  the  sinful  desire  to  injure  from  the  word 
'  hate,'  leaving  in  it  nothing  but  an  aversion  of  a  purely  moral 
kind,  Wendt  compares  the  use  of  '  violence '  and  '  force '  in  Mt 
11'-,  where  '  they  are  used  only  so  far  as  they  denote  energetic 
seizure  and  appropriation,  but  not  the  unlawfulness  of  this 
seizure.' 

i.  Other  passages — Mt  624=Lk  1613 '  No  man  can 
serve  two  masters  :  for  either  he  will  hate  the  one 
and  love  (dyairifcr")  the  other  ;  or  else  he  will  hold 
to  the  one  and  despise  the  other.'  Here  also  '  hate ' 
must  get  its  full  meaning  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
opposition  and  the  division  of  the  mans  nature 
who  attempts  to  serve  both  God  and  mammon. 
The  change  of  words  in  the  second  part  is  remark- 
able (KaTaippov^aft  for  niffrjaet,  and  dv84$ETai  for 
iyaTT-qffei),  '  non  dixit  odlet  sed  contemnet :  sicut 
solent  minas  ejus  postponere  cupiditatibus  suis, 
qui  de  bonitate  ejus  ad  impunitatem  sibi  blandi- 
untur'  (Aug.);  to  which  Trench  adds — 'No  man 
actually  and  openly  professes  to  hate  God  and  love 
the  devil ;  and  therefore  in  the  second  clause,  when 
the  Lord  is  putting  the  converse  case,  He  changes 
both  words,  which  would  be  no  longer  the  most 
appropriate  ;  the  sinner  '  holds  to '  Satan  when  he 
follows  his  rewards  ;  he  practically  '  despises '  God 
when  he  heeds  not  His  promises  and  His  threaten- 
ings ;  however  little  he  may  acknowledge  to  himself 
or  to  others  that  he  is  doing  either  this  or  the  other.' 

Lk  l71,  '  salvation  from  our  enemies  and  from 
the  hand  of  all  that  hate  us,'  exhibits  a  parallelism 
with  no  particular  distinction  between  the  clauses, 
cf.  Ps  1817 10610. 

Literature.— Bethune-Bakei's art. ' Hatred ' in  Hastings'  DB ; 
\otaws  art  'Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  ib.  Extra  Vol. ;  Trench, 
KxpmUvn  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  also  Studies  in  the 
UoxpeU  (No.  12) ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jem*,  ii.  C5-70 ;  Mozlev, 
Lectures  on  the  Old  Testament  (Lect.  viii.) ;  Finlavson,  Expositor, 
i.ix.[18.!t]42l)f.;  Dyte%  Manifestoof  the  King,  v.SllS.;  Butler, 
p,i":-VVV„--;  See,ey.  Ecee  "»"io,  ch.  xxi.;  Martensen,  Ckr. 
tth.  ii.  118  fl.  ;  Gardner,  Conflict  ofDutirx,  133-148. 

W.  H.  DUNDAS. 
HEAD  (Ke0a\4).—1.  Natural  importmuv.—TUe 
relationship  of  the  head  to  the  body  is  that  of 
master  to  servant.  In  this  service  the  body  is  ex- 
pected to  ignore  its  own  wants,  and  homelessness 
IT..  t*with(mt  a  resting-place  for  the  head  (Mt 
8-  ).  Ihe  anointing  of  the  head  was  an  accompani- 
ment of  festive  happiness  (Mt267,  Mk  14;i  Lk  74B) 
and  this  mark  of  j„y  WJW  to  be  borrowed  by  Chris- 
tian self-demal  (Mt  6'7).     A  crown  of  thorns  on  the 


head  was  part  of  the   mock  dignity  thrust  upon 
Christ  as  King  of  the  Jews  (Jn  193). 

The  importance  thus  attached  to  the  head  gave 
a  higher  significance  to  the  gestures  which,  among 
an  emotional  people,  often  emphasized  or  took  the 
place  of  words,  huch  movements  of  the  head  are 
practised  to-day  in  Palestine  alike  by  young  and 
old,  and  are  resorted  to  on  occasions  similar  to 
those  described  in  the  OT  and  NT.  Thus  a  rapid 
shaking  of  the  head  from  side  to  side,  with  a 
similar  twirling  of  the  open  hand  on  the  wrist, 
indicates  that  one  is  perplexed  by  some  mystery, 
as  when  the  owner  of  the  garden  asked  why  that 
useless  Jig-tree  was  still  there  (Lk  137).  It  also  indi- 
cates that  the  hearer  has  not  heard  distinctly,  or 
grasped  the  meaning  of  what  has  been  said.  An 
abrupt  jerk  of  the  head  backward  does  duty,  especi- 
ally when  at  some  distance  away,  for  an  emphatic 
'No.'  The  bending  of  the  head  downward  is  the 
attitude  of  the  inferior  in  the  presence  of  his 
superior  (Is  585,  Lk  18IJ).  The  slow  turning  of  the 
head  once  in  one  direction  means  that  the  words 
just  heard  or  the  scene  witnessed  pass  all  descrip- 
tion. Such  a  gesture  would  be  common  among 
those  who  looked  upon  Christ's  miracles  of  healing 
power.  This  motion,  repeated  several  times,  along 
with  a  dissociating  wave  of  the  hand,  means  con- 
tempt or  disgust  towards  some  action,  or  the 
abandonment  of  hope  in  the  case  of  some  party 
referred  to  (Jer  18"%  Zeph  21S).  The  movement  of 
the  head  up  and  down  is-the  soliloquy  of  one  speak- 
ing to  himself  and  saying,  '  It  is  as  I  expected ; 
I  knew  it  must  come  to  this'  (La  21S,  Mt  273B). 
The  head  laid  to  one  side,  with  a  slight  protrusion 
of  the  underlip,  means,  '  Causes  must  have  con- 
sequences, you  may  do  as  you  please'  (Ps  227). 
Such  a  gesture  seems  to  fill  the  gap  in  the  debate 
over  the  tig-tree  in  the  garden  (Lie  13"). 

2.  Figurative  authority. — The  connexion  thus 
recognized  between  head  and  body  was  used  to 
express  all  situations  involving  a  relationship  of 
authority  and  submission.  The  patriarchal  Last, 
with  regard  to  both  secular  and  sacred  matters, 
has  always  attached  more  importance  to  the  sceptre 
than  to  the  statute.  It  does  not  nnderstand  imper- 
sonal edicts,  and  gives  its  homage  to  the  official  who 
can  enforce  his  decrees.  Its  conception  of  life  is  of 
graded  authority  rather  than  of  deinocraticequality. 
It  was  not  so  much  in  disapproval  of  this  as  by  way 
of  supplying  a  new  line  of  action  to  the  familiar 
instinct,  that  Christ  said  that  in  the  coming  King- 
dom of  God  the  way  to  honour  would  have  to  be 
sought  through  abundant  and  self-humbling  service 
(Mt2<P(-23n).  The  customs  of  swearing  by  the  head 
and  of  appealing  to  heaven  and  earth  and  Jerusa- 
lem, are  condemned,  because,  while  such  a  habit  of 
appealing  under  distress  to  the  name  of  some  one 
who  could  and  must  come  to  deliver  and  punish 
was  a  protection  to  the  oppressed  under  primitive 
conditions  of  life,  it  was  here  diverted  from  its 
original  meaning  when  the  appeal  was  made  to 
that  which  was  not  free,  but  already  belonged  to 
another.  The  practice  was  at  once  foolish  and 
idolatrous.  The  true  help  is  from  the  Lord  which 
made  heaven  and  earth  ;  and  this  help  is  for  those 
whose  speech  is  '  Yea,  yea ;  nay,  nay '  (Mt  5M'   )■ 

For  the  headship  of  Christ  see  following  article. 
G.  M.  Mackie. 

HEADSHIP.-i.  In  the  Gospels.— 1.  The  word 
'head'  (ire^aM),  as  applied  to  the  relation  ot 
Christ  to  His  Church,  occurs  only  three  times 
in  the  Gospels,  and  there  in  the  passages  in 
the  Synoptics  {Mt  21"  II  Mk  12IU  II  Lk  20")  in 
which,  applying  the  lesson  of  the  parable  of  tie 
Wicked  Husbandmen,  Jesus  quotes  Ps  118»intne 
Heptuagint  version,  '  The  stone  which  the  builders 
rejected,  the  same  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner 
(ol-tos  e-ytv-qdn  eh  Ked>a\i)v  yiovias),  where  the  exprea- 
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sion  Ke<pa\i}v  <y&iWaf  is  an  exact  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  r.i9t?ilx  The  meaning  of  the  passage  is 
clear.  The  building  of  which  the  Psalmist  speaks 
is  the  theocracy,  Israel  as  the  people  of  God.  The 
corner-stone,  a  stone  fitted  into  an  an<de  of  the 
building  and  binding  together  the  walls  which 
meet  at  that  point,  and  without  which  the  struc- 
ture must  collapse,  represents  the  Messiah,  through 
whom  the  theocracy  finds  its  realization.  ° 

What  the  Psalmist  says  about  the  rejection  of 
the  stone  on  the  part  of  the  builders  has  been 
explained  by  some  as  an  allusion  to  an  alleged 
incident  in  the  building  of  the  Second  Temple.  ° 

'Some  stone,  a  fragment,  we  may  conjecture,  of  the  Old 
Temple,  rescued  from  its  ruins,  had  seemed  to  the  architects 
unfit  for  the  work  of  binding  t.-.-ether  the  two  walls  that  met  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  They  would  have  preferred  some 
new  blocks  of  their  own  fashioning.  But  the  priests,  it  may  be 
more  conversant  with  the  traditions  of  the  Temple  knew  that 
that  was  the  right  place  for  it,  and  that  no  other  stone  would 
answer  half  as  well.  The  trial  was  made,  and  the  issue  answered 
their  expectations '  (Plumptre,  Biblical  Studies,  quoted  by  Per- 
owne,  Psalms,  in  toe). 

It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  this  story  was 
suggested  by  Ps  1 18  than  vie-  versa.  Probably  what 
was  in  the  Psalmist's  mind  was  Is  l\s";  '  Behold  I 
lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation  a  stone,  a  tried  stone, 
a  precious  corner-stone.'  Ps  US-  was  applied  by 
Chiist  to  His  relation  to  the  Church  as  uniting 
Jew  and  Gentile,  and  to  His  approaching  rejection 
by  Israel.  Thus  quoted  and  applied,  the  words  of 
the  Psalm  speak  of  the  Messiah  as  of  Him  '  upon 
whom  depend  the  maintenance  and  development 
of  the  theocracy,  without  whom  it  would  fall  to 
pieces,  as  the  corner-stone  is  the  upholder  and  stay 
of  a  building'  (Meyer).  They  speak  of  Christ  as 
representing  the  principle  of  unity,  that  which 
constitutes  the  Church  a.  grand  whole.  If  we 
compare  with  this  application  by  our  Lord  of  Ps 
118"-  the  use  made  of  the  same  figure  by  St.  Peter 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (411)  and  in  his  First 
Epistle  (24"8),  where  he  speaks  of  the  Church  as  a 
temple  built  of  living  stones,  and  by  St.  Paul  when 
he  describes  Jesus  Christ  Himself  as  the  chief 
comer-stone  of  a  holy  temple  (Eph  2=°},  we  find  the 
connecting  link  between  the  idea  of  the  Headship 
of  Christ  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Gospels  and  the 
similar  conception  of  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians  and  Colossians  {compare  also  1  Co  ll3). 

St.  Peter,  while  keeping  to  the  architectural  figure 
suggested  by  the  passages  quoted  from  the  Psalms 
and  Isaiah,  and  speaking  of  Christ  as '  head  stone  of 
the  corner'  (*e0a\jj  yuviat),  adds  the  thought  of  life 
to  that  of  unity.  St.  Paul,  still  further  working  out 
the  same  idea,  adopts  a  different  figure,  that  of  the 
head  as  the  seat  of  life  in  the  body,  that  which  con- 
trols and  regulates  theaction  of  each  individual  mem- 
ber (Eph  1---  -J  415- ie  »*•  *»,  Col  lm  219).     See  §  ii. 

2.  The  idea  of  Headship  is  suggested  in  the 
Gospels  in  connexion  with  another  figure,  in  our 
Lord's  similitude  of  the  Vine  (Jn  15ltf>),  in  which 
He  illustrates  and  works  out  in  detail  the  thought 
that  He  is  the  source  of  life  and  fruitfulness 
for  the  whole  Church  and  for  each  individual 
member  of  the  Church,  the  vital  principle  which 
unites  all  in  one.  As  the  head  no  less  than  the 
heart  is  the  seat  of  life  in  the  human  body,  inas- 
much as  the  brain  is  the  centre  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  nerves  radiating  from  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  are  the  source  of  the  healthy 
activity  of  every  part,  the  beautiful  description 
which  St.  Paul  gives  (Col  2,u)— '  the  head,  from 
which  all  the  body  by  joints  and  bands  having 
nourishment  ministered  and  knit  together,  in- 
creaseth  with  the  increase  of  God '— corresponds 
to  what  Christ  says  in  His  parable  of  the  Vine 
of  the  source  of  life  and  fruitfulness,  with  the 
thought  of  the  healthy  flow  of  life-giving  sap 
which  His  words  suggest:  'As  the  branch  cannot 
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bear  fruit  of  itself  except  it  abide  in  the  vine,  no 
more  can  ye  except  ye  abide  in  me.  I  am  the 
vine  ye  are  the  branches:  he  that  abideth  in  me 
and  I  ii,  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much  fruiT 
for  without  me  (^pi*  ^oO-marg.  'severed  from 
me')  ye  can  do  nothing '  (Jn  15<-») 

3.  Again  the  thought  of  Headship  is  involved  in 
that  view  of  the  Church's  relation  to  Christ  which 
our  Lord  present    :-   "      " 


jients  in  the  blessing  pronounced  ( 
;esareaPhilippi  (Mt  16IH-  ">),  and  in 


St.  Peter  at  C  t 

passage  from  the  same  Gospel,  in  many  respects 
similar  in  which  He  repeats  His  promise  of 
power  to  bind  and  to  loose  (Mt  181H--")  These 
parages  are  the  more  worthy  of  note  in  this  con- 
nexion, that  they  are  the  only  instances  in  which 
the  Gospels  represent  Jesus  as  using  the  expression 
Church  {€KK\7)aia).  According  to  the  lirst,  that 
which  constitutes  the  being  and  the  strength  of 
the  Church  is  her  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God.  Jesus  speaks  of  the  com- 
munity which  is  founded  upon  iaith  in  the  Christ 
as  '  My  church'  (/xov  tV  eKKXyalav),  and  then  pro- 
mises to  invest  this  Church  in  the  person  of  her 
representatives  (in  this  case  St.  Peter  as  spokesman 
of  the  Twelve)  with  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose. 
The  other  passage  occurs  in  connexion  with  our 
Lord's  injunction  to  make  '  the  church '  the  final 
court  of  appeal  in  cases  of  disputes  among  brethren. 
In  it  Jesus  repeats  the  promise  of  power  to  bind  and 
to  loose,  and  states,  in  more  universal  terms  than 
He  employs  in  His  promise  to  St.  Peter,  what  con- 
stitutes the  Church,  or  what  entitles  any  body  of 
believers  to  the  name  of  'Church.'  That  is  the 
presence  of  Christ  Himself  in  the  midst  of  them. 
'  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.'  That 
which  constitutes  the  Church  and  invests  her  with 
authority  and  power,  that  which  is  the  source  of 
her  life  and  energy,  is  the  presence  with  her  of 
Christ  as  her  living  Head,  in  whose  name  and 
guided  by  whose  Spirit  she  discharges  her  spiritual 
functions. 

Literature  : — Cremer,  Bib.-Theol.  Lex.  s.v.  >.%.^a.\il ;  Grimm- 
Thayer,  Lex.  Nooi  Trstaniriiti,  x.rr.  xnj*Atj,  a.vnxt$ahcciii» ;  Comm. 
of  Meyer  and  Alford  ;  Baethgen,  l^altnen,adluc.;  Perowne,  The 
Psalms,  ii.  p.  338  ;  Be.yachlajj,  SI'  Theol.  i.  165  ff. 

Hugh  H.  Currie. 

ii.  In  the  Pauline  Epistles.— The  Headship 
of  Christ,  suggested  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord 
Himself,  is  expressly  taught  in  the  Pauline  Epp., 
and  is  applied,  moreover,  to  a  much  wider  sphere 
than  that  of  Christian  discipleship.  For  while  em- 
phasis is  especially  laid  on  Christ  s  Headship  over 
the  Church,  suggestions  are  given  for  a  doctrine 
of  His  Headship  over  the  human  race  and  even 
over  the  whole  created  universe. 

1.  Christ's  Headship  over  the  Church.—  In  1  Co 
12-7  (cf.  Ro  12&)  we  find  St.  Paul,  in  his  desire  to 
impress  his  readers  with  a  sense  of  their  unity  and 
mutual  dependence,  describing  the  local  church  as 
'a  body  of  Christ'  (aCifitk  Xpiffrov) — conceiving  of  it 
i.e.  under  the  figure  of  a  body  whose  several  mem- 
bers (eye,  hand,  head,  feet,  v.-3)  are  individual 
Christians.  In  Eph.  and  Col.  this  figure  is  elabor- 
ated at  more  points  than  one.  In  the  first  place, 
Christ  is  no  longer  thought  of  as  Himself  the  whole 
body,  of  which  individuals  are  the  members— the 
head  l>eing  a  particular  member  like  the  rest.  The 
Church  is  now  the  body,  from  which  He  is  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Head  (Eph  1--'-  4I5«-  5-3,  Col  l16 
21").  He  is  the  vital  centre,  the  ruling  and  direct- 
ing power  of  the  whole  organism.  Moreover,  as 
the  use  of  the  art.  before  a&fta  (absent  in  1  Co  12"') 
now  shows,  it  is  the  writer's  intention  that  the 
figure  should  be  applied  not  to  any  local  church 
merely,  but  to  the  Church  universal,  and  to  this 
Church  ideally  conceived— the  actual  Church,  no 
doubt,  but  regarded  sub  specie  teteiiiitatis,  so  that 
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the  radiance  of  the  heavenly  antitype  shines 
through  the  earthly  form.  To  this  Church,  Christ 
is  '  head  over  all  things ' ;  while  it  is  '  his  body, 
the  fulness  of  him  that  filleth  all  in  all '  (Eph  l--"). 
See,  further,  art.  Body,  ii.  (3). 

2.  Christ's  Headship  over  the,  human  race.— In 
1  Co  U3  the  Apostle  writes,  'The  head  of  every 
man  is  Christ.'  Here  we  have  a  doctrine  of  Head- 
ship stretching  out  beyond  the  limits  even  of  the 
universal  Church.  The  statement,  as  Hort  points 
out  (Chr.  Ecclesia,  p.  151),  is  a  natural  application 
of  St.  Paul's  view  of  Christ  as  the  Second  Adam 
(1  Co  15"4sff-,  cf.  Ho  5,8ir).  The  Incarnation  not 
only  reveals  the  kinship  of  the  'man  from  heaven' 
with  all  the  sons  of  men  ;  it  sets  Him  before  them 
as  the  true  spiritual  Head  of  humanity,  in  whom 
the  race  is  ideally  summed  up. 

3.  Christ's  Headship  over  thi  universe.— In  Eph  l10 
we  read  that  it  is  God's  purpose  '  to  gather  together 
all  things  under  a  head  (di>aK€<f>a\aiu><Taff0ai  to.  Travra) 
in  Christ,  the  things  in  the  heavens  and  the  things 
upon  the  earth.'  And  in  Col  2W  Christ  is  expressly 
called  '  the  head  of  all  principality  and  power  '— 
words  which  are  explainsd  in  lu-  ",  where  He  is 
declared  to  be  'the  firstborn  of  all  creation,'  in 
whom  'were  all  things  created,  in  the  heavens  and 
upon  the  earth,  things  visible  and  things  invisible, 
whether  thrones  or  dominions  or  principalities  or 
powers  ;  all  things  have  been  created  through  him 
and  unto  him  ;  and  he  is  before  all  things,  and  in 
him  all  things  consist.'  In  these  passages  there  is 
affirmed  of  Christ  a  relation  of  Headship  to  the 
universe  alike  for  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future.  In  Him  all  things  were  created  at  the 
firrft.  In  Him  they  even  now  consist  as  their  vital 
Head,  the  underlying  ground  of  their  very  being. 
And  unto  Him  from  whom  they  had  their  origin 
they  shall  all  finally  return,  in  the  day  of  that 
great  consummation  when  God  shall  '  gather  to- 
gether all  things  under  a  head  in  Christ.' 

With  this  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  Headship  of 
Christ  over  (1)  the  Church,  (2)  the  human  race,  (3) 
the  universe,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Fourth  Gospel  regarding  ( 1 )  the  union 
of  Christ  as  the  living  Vine  with  His  people  as  the 
branches  (Jn  15ltr-)  ;  (2)  the  true  Light  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world 
(l;l);  (3)  the  creative  Logos  'without  [whom]  was 
not  anything  made  that  hath  been  made'  (l3). 

Literature.— The  Comra.  and  NT  Theologies  on  the  passages 
referred  to ;  Hort,  Chr.  Ecclesia,  144-152  ;  Dale,  Eph.,  Lecture 
vi.;  Bruce,  St.  Paul's  Conception  of  Christianity,  331  ff. 

J.  C.  Lambert. 
HEALING.— See  Cures. 

HEARING.— 1,  There  are  two  Gr.  verbs  (6.kovw, 
eiaaKoOu)  used  for  '  hear '  in  the  Gospels,  and  they 
are  sometimes  rendered  in  the  EVby  'hearken,' 
'  listen  '  (PtV).  '  come  to  the  ears  of,' '  to  be  noised.' 
Another  verb  (wa.pa.Kovu)  is  used,  Mt  18",  and  trans- 
lated '  refuse  to  hear'  (RV),  and  Mk  5™  where  the 
UV  is  'not  heeding'  (mg.  'overhearing').  The 
noun  (d™j)  also  occurs,  and  is  rendered  '  hearing,' 
'  fame,'  '  report,'  '  rumour.' 

2.  The  most  obvious  meaning  of  'hear'  is,  of 
course,  to  be  endowsd  with  the  family  of  hearing, 
«.v  itnjtusr,?  to  deafness  ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  used 
m  Mt  ll»  (Lk  T-%  Mk  7*.  {See  Cures,  Deaf 
axi>  Dumb). 

Next,  perhaps,  in  order  of  common  usage  are 
sucli  meanings  of  the  word  as  (a)  to  hare  immediate 
perceptual  experience  through  the  organ  of  hearinq 
—the  object  being  either  personal,  as  Mt<»  '  Having 
heard  the  king/  or  impersonal,  as  Mt  11*  'Tell 
John  the  things  which  ye  do  hear' ;  (6)  tofindout 
(by  hmrsay)   to  hare  information  about,  learn  {i.e. 

trLfr  [ fft-thB  obJect  »Sain  being  either 
personal,  as  Mk  ,*  >  A  woman  having  heard 


of  him,'  or  impersonal,  as  Mk  685  '  where  they 
heard  he  was.'  In  connexion  with  (a)  and  (6)  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  passages  in  which  the  ex- 
perience of  Jesus  is  referred  to:  e.q  (a)  Mt  810 
(Lk  7s)  21,H  2713,  Mk  530,  Lk  S50  Iff":  lb)  Mt  4" 
9l- (Mk  2"),  Jn  9»  11*  ». 

3.  Xhe  suggestive  use3  of  the  word,  however,  are 
those  in  which  more  complex  experiences  than  the 
previous  ones  are  signified  by  it.  (a)  The  first 
usage  to  be  named  under  this  head  is  where  the 
verb  '  to  hear '  is  used  to  mean  the  receiving  of 
inward  communications.  For  example,  Jesus  pre- 
dicts the  coming  of  the  hour  'when  the  dead  shall 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God '  ( Jn  5^-  *). 
Again  He  uses  the  word  to  describe  His  own  ex- 
perience in  relation  to  the  revelation  of  the  truth 
which  He  received  from  the  Father  and  made  known 
to  men,  'As  I  hear,  I  judge'  (5*');  'The  things 
which  I  have  heard  from  him  (that  sent  me),  these 
speak  I  unto  the  world'  (8'^) — these  as  well  as  8JU 
and  15"  are  instances  in  point.  The  Evangelist 
John,  speaking  of  Jesus,  says,  similarly,  '  What 
he  hath  seen  and  heard,  of  that  he  beareth  wit- 
ness' (33i).  In  two  places  Jesus  refers  to  the.  occur- 
rence of  this  experience  in  the  case  of  others:  'Ye 
have  neither  heard  his  voice  at  any  time,'  He  says 
to  His  Jewish  audience,  '  nor  seen  his  form '  (537) ; 
'  Every  one  that  hath  heard  from  the  Father,  and 
hath  learned,  cometh  unto  me'  (645).  Finally,  the 
inward  communication  may  be  far  otherwise  than 
Divine  in  its  source.  To  the  Jews,  Jesus  is  re- 
ported by  the  Evangelist  John  as  having  said,  '  Ye 
do  the  things  which  ye  heard  from  your  father* 
(S38),  and  later  on  in  the  same  chapter  (v.")  their 
father  is  declared  by  Him  to  he  the  devil.  It  is 
characteristic  that  all  the  above  usages  are  found 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  (6)  In  a  few  contexts  the 
word  '  hear '  is  used  with  reference  to  God's  attitude 
to  prayer.  For  example,  we  read  that  at  the  grave  of 
Lazarus  '  Jesus  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  said,  Father, 
I  thank  thee  that  thou  heardest  me.  And  I  knew 
that  thou  nearest  me  always'  (ll41'*!).  In  His 
teaching  with  regard  to  prayer  Jesus  warns  His 
hearers  against  using  vain  repetitions,  '  as  the 
Gentiles  do  :  for  they  think  that  they  shall  be 
heard  for  their  much  speaking '  (Mt  67).  To 
Zacharias  the  angel  Gabriel  is  reported  as  having 
said,  '  Fear  not,  because  thy  supplication  is  heard' 
(Lk  l,a).  [elaarcovw  is  the  verb  used  in  both  the 
preceding  contexts].  The  man,  blind  from  his 
birth,  whom  Jesus  cured  on  the  Sabbath,  thus 
addressed  the  Jews,  '  We  know  that  God  heareth 
not  sinners  ;  but  if  any  man  be  »  worshipper  of 
God  and  do  his  will,  him  he  heareth'  (Jn  931). 
(c)  Another  context  may  be  noticed  here,  viz.  that 
one  in  which  Jesus,  describing  the  function  of  the 
Spirit,  says  of  Him,  '  He  shall  not  speak  from 
himself ;  but  what  things  soever  he  shall  hear, 
these  shall  he  speak '  (1613).  (d)  In  certain  passages 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  privilege  of  'hearing*  or 
'  becoming  acquainted  with'  the  gospel.  'Blessed 
are  your  eyes,'  said  Jesus  to  the  disciples,  'for 
they  see ;  and  your  ears,  for  they  hear.  For 
verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  many  prophets  and 
righteous  men  desired  to  see  the  things  which  ye 
see,  and  saw  them  not ;  and  to  hear  the  things 
which  ye  hear,  and  heard  them  not'  (Mt  l3,b- l  , 
Lk  102i>.  The  duties  attached  to  this  privilege 
may  be  grouped  in  the  following  way — (I)  in  re- 
spect to  the  exercise  as  such  :  '  He  that  hath  ears 
to  hear,  let  him  hear'  (Mt  ll15  IS"-  «  cf.  Mk  4"- B 
71G,  Lk  88  14'5) ;  (2)  in  respect  to  that  which  the 
attention  is  given  to  :  '  Take  heed  what  ye  hear 
(Mk  4M) ;  (3)  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  hearing: 
'Take  heed  therefore  how  ye  hear'  (Lk  818).  («) 
In  a  large  number  of  passages,  especially  m  the 
parable  of  the  Sower,  '  hearing'  either  implies  one 
or  other  of  certain  richer  experiences,  or  it  w  ex- 
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plicitly  connected  therewith  as  a  •prefatory  experi- 
ence. {1)  Sometimes  the  experience  implied,  or 
mentioned  as  that  in  which  'hearing'  fulfils  itself 
{or  does  not  fulfil  itself),  is  understanding  or  learn- 
ing. For  example,  referring  to  the  multitude 
generally,  Jesus  said  to  the  disciples,  '  Therefore 
speak  I  to  them  in  parables :  liecause  seeing  they 
see  not,  and  hearing  they  hear  not,  neither  do 
they  understand'  (Mt  13ia,  Mk  41-,  Lk  81W).  (See 
art.  Seeing).  '  Hear  and  understand,  Not  that 
which  entereth  into  the  mouth  defileth  the  man  ; 
but  that  which  proceedeth  out  or  the  mouth,  this 
defileth  the  man'  (Mt  15l°,  Mk  711).  '  With  many 
such  parables  spake  he  the  word  unto  them,  as 
they  were  able  to  hear  it'  (Mk  4a3>,  etc.  (2)  Some- 
times the  experience  is  bettering.  For  example, 
some  of  the  Samaritans  are  reported  as  having 
said  to  the  woman  who  conversed  with  Jesus  at  the 
well,  '  Now  we  believe,  not  because  of  thy  speak- 
ing :  for  we  have  heard  for  ourselves'  (Jn  44-'). 
'  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,"  said  Jesus  to  the 
Jews,  when  they  were  seeking  to  kill  Him,  '  He 
that  heareth  my  word,  and  believeth  him  that 
sent  me,  hath  eternal  life  '  (5"-J).  '  This  is  an  hard 
saying,'  said  many  of  the  disciples  after  Jesus  had 
spoken  of  Himself  as  the  bread  which  came  down 
from  heaven,  '  who  can  hear  it  ? '  (6,il1).  Cf.  also  the 
references  in  Jn  10  to  the  sheep  'hearing'  the  voice 
of  the  Good  Shepherd.  (3)  Sometimes  the  experi- 
ence is  doing,  hen  ring  fruit,  or  keeping.  For  ex- 
ample, the  verses  at  the  close  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  '  Every  one  which  heareth  these  sayings  of 
mine  and  doeth  them  Everyone  that  heareth 

these  sayings  of  mine  and  doeth  them  not'  (Mt 
724,33,  Lk  647-49)."  'He  that  was  sown  upon  the 
good  ground,  this  is  he  that  heareth  the  word,  and 
understandeth  it;  who  verilv  heareth  fruit  and 
bringeth  forth,'  etc.  (Mt  13'*,  Mk  4a>.  Lk  815). 
When  it  was  told  Jesus  that  His  mother  and 
His  brethren  stood  without  desiring  to  see  Him, 
He  said,  'My  mother  and  my  brethren  are  these 
which  hear  the  word  of  God  and  do  it"  (Lk  8'-1). 
When  a  certain  woman  out  of  the  multitude  said 
to  Jesus,  '  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare  thee,  and 
the  breasts  which  thou  didst  suck,'  He  answered, 
'  Yea  rather,  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word 
of  God  and  keep  it^  (Lk  ll28,  cf.  Jn  1247). 

The  above  divisions  represent  the  main  usages  of  the  word 
'hearing.'  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  contexts  in  which  (i.) 
the  interest  displayed  in  anticipation  of  hearing;  is  described, 
and  these  mav  be  collected  together  without  further  remark  : 
Mt  12-12  {Lk  ii3i),  1317  (Lk  1024),  Mk  38  (cf.  Mt  425,  Mk  32°  etc.), 
Lk  5'-l5  en  151  1948  2138  23«  ;  and  (ii.)  those  in  which  certain 
emotional  results  are  described  as  resulting  from  'hearing,' 
e.g.  wonder,  astonishment,  amazement,  etc.,  joy,  rejoicing,  glad- 
ness, etc.,  indignation,  wrath,  etc.,  sorrow,  fear,  trouble,  per- 
plexity, offence  (see  articles  on  most  of  these  subjects). 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
antinomy  which  is  found  throughout  Scripture 
and  is  testified  to  by  the  human  consciousness  in 
connexion  with  religious  experience,  viz.  between 
'man's  working  out  and  God's  working  in,'  ap- 
pears in  what  is  said  aluiit  '  hearing'  in  the  Gos- 
pels. For  along  with  exhortations  addressed  to 
men  to  'hear'  and  to  fulfil  that  experience  in 
understanding,  believing,  and  doing,  there  occurs 
a  saying  of  Jesus  like  this,  '  Every  one  that  hath 
heard  from  the  Father  and  hath  learned,  cornet h 
unto  me'  (Jn  6").  The  'ability  to  hear' (Mk  4:t3, 
Jn  660)  implies  an  inward  communication  from  God 
and  an  exercise  of  man's  natural  faculties. 

Literature. —  Grimm -Thaver's  Or.  Lex.  s.vv.  ;  Moulton- 
Geden's  Gr.  Concordance,  etc.  ;  see  also  Literature  appended 
to  art.  Seeing.  A.  B.  MACAULAY. 


*  In  connexion  with  this  passage  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
point  of  difference  between  the  '  rock '  and  the  '  sand '  as  founda- 
tions is  just  that  between  'hearing  and  doing'  and  'hearing 
and  not  doing.*  The  basal  element  is  the  same  in  both  cases— 
'hearing,'  but  that  which  gives  it  the  cohesiveness  and  per- 
manence of  '  rock '  is  '  doing  '—habitual  obedience. 


HEART.— In  the  NT  '  heart'  (*ap5{a)  is  the  word 
must  commonly  used  to  denote  the  inner  nature  of 
man,  the  secret  core  of  his  being,  where  the  springs 
of  his  intellectual  and  moral  activity  reside.  In 
this,  its  general  significance,  it  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  Hebrew  term  a1?  or  33S  in  the  OT.  Originally 
employed  to  designate  the  bodily  organ  which  is 
the  centre  of  the  animal  life,  it  came  by  a  natural 
process  of  thought  to  be  applied  to  the  invisible 
centre  of  the  thinking  and  responsible  life.  In  this 
sense  it  occurs  with  notable  frequency  in  the 
Gospels  ;  but  there,  like  the  corresponding  word  in 
the  OT,  whilst  always  referring  to  man's  interior 
nature,  it  is  used  in  a  variety  of  applications, 
according  to  the  particular  functions  or  aspects  of 
that  nature  which  are  meant  to  be  expressed.  This 
is  the  case  also  in  the  other  NT  writings. 

i.  Shades  of  meaning  in  the  Gospels. — 
Heart  in  the  Gospels  is  variously  regarded — 1,  As 
the  faculty  of  thought,  intelligence,  and  memory. — 
Persons  are  spoken  of  as  pondering  (Lk  21M),  mining 
(31B),  reasoning  (5"),  having  thoughts  arising  (Mt 
i)4,  Lk  947  24^)  in  their  heart ;  understanding  or  not 
with  their  heart  (Mt  13'5,  Mk  653  817) ;  keeping,  or 
laying  up,  things  said  or  done,  in  their  heart  (Lk 

2.  As  the  seat  of  the  affections,  emotions,  and 
passions:— e.g.  of  love  for  God  (Mt  22s7,  Lk  lO"7), 
for  earthly  or  heavenly  treasure  (Mt  61B"1!I) ;  of  joy 
(Jn  16"-,  Lk  24a-);  of  sorrow  (Jn  141  16°);  of  tor- 
givingness  (Mt  18™),  purity  (58),  humility  (ll-51) ;  of 
good  or  evil  dispositions  (IS?*-35),  perverse  inclina- 
tion (5-8  244B),  luxurious  tastes  and  desires  (Lk  2134). 

3.  As  the  source  of  purpose  and  volition. — The 
disciples  are  enjoined  to  settle  in  their  hearts  not 
to  meditate  what  they  shall  say  (Lk  21 14) ;  the  fell 
design  of  Judas  was  put  into  his  heart  by  Satan 
(Jn  13-) ;  the  adulterous  act  is  virtually  done  in  the 
intention  of  the  heart  (Mt  528). 

i.  As  the  organ  of  moral  discernment  and  religi- 
ous belief,  i.e.  of  conscience  and  faith. — Keproofs 
are  given  for  the  hardness  of  heart  which  prevents 
the  reception  of  the  truth  (Mt  198,  Mk  3B  l<i14),  and 
for  slowness  of  heart  to  believe  (Lk  242fl) ;  there  is 
an  exhortation  not  to  doubt  in  the  heart,  but  be- 
lieve (Mk  11^);  and  the  pure  in  heart  have  the 
promise  of  Divine  illumination  (Mt  58). 

In  one  passage  only  we  find  the  phrase  '  the  heart 
of  the  earth '(Mt  12J11). 

ii.  Christ's  emphasis  on  the  heart.— The 
superlative  importance  which  Christ  attached  to 
the  heart  and  its  right  condition  was  one  of  the 
pre-eminent  characteristics  of  His  teaching.  He 
possessed  an  unrivalled  insight  into  the  workings 
of  the  heart  ( Jn  224-  a),  and  could  read  what  was 
going  on  there  with  a  penetration  and  accuracy 
often  startling  (Mt  04  122*  221B,  Mk  28,  Lk  047).  But 
His  unique  peculiarity  was  the  seriousness  and 
persistency  with  which  He  dealt  with  the  heart, 
and  laboured  for  its  purification  as  the  one  concern 
vital  to  the  well-being  of  men.  To  the  heart  He 
always  appealed,  and  on  its  deepest  instincts  He 
sougiitto  bring  His  influence  to  bear;  and  although 
in  many  of  His  utterances  the  heart  is  not  expressly 
named,  it  is  still  obvious  that  He  had  it  directly  in 
view.  This  was  the  '  inwardness '  which  consti- 
tuted His  great  secret.  The  main  points  on  which 
He  insisted  were : 

1.  The  heart  as  the  source  of  all  the  good  or  the 
evil  in  men's  lives. — He  dwelt  on  this  with  special 
earnestness— e. g.  in  His  reply  to  the  tradition- 
bound  objectors,  '  Out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil 
thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,'  etc.,  'the  things 
which  defile  a  man'  (Mt  15""-);  and  in  that  sug- 
gestive saying,  'A  good  man  out  of  the  good 
treasure  of  his  heart  bringeth  forth  that  which  is 
good,  and  an  evil  man  out  of  the  evil  treasure  of 
his  heart  bringeth  forth  that  which  is  evil '  (Lk 
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6«) ;  and  the  idea  is  to  be  found  running  through 
all  His  teaching. 

2.  TAe  dispositions  and  motives  of  the  heart  as 
determining  the  religious  mine  of  actions.— Jesus 
unfailingly  taught  that  the  test  of  a  man  s  worth 
before  God  was  not  the  outward  propriety  of  his 
conduct,  but  the  heart-inclinations  and  purposes 
by  which  he  was  swayed  (Lk  1615).  Even  a  cor- 
rectly decorous  Pharisee  like  Simon  did  not  stand  so 
high  in  the  Divine  estimation  as  the  frail  woman 
who  had  erred  sadly,  because,  while  he  was  proud 
and  self-satisfied  in  his  moral  respectability,  she, 
amid  all  her  failings,  was  melted  into  heartfelt 
penitence  and  gratitude  (7"-»).  A  mans  con- 
duct may  be  free  from  all  formal  commission  ot 
impurity,  but  if  he  lust  after  a  woman  in  his 
heart,  the  stain  of  impurity  is  already  incurred 
(Mt  529).  Many  things  outwardly  right  and  proper 
were  done  by  the  religionists  of  His  day— seasons 
of  prayer  duly  observed,  alms  given,  etc.— which 
yet  He  pronounced  to  be  of  little  moral  value 
because  done  from  a  false  motive,  the  desire  for 
social  credit,  'to  be  seen  of  men'  (6--5).  On  the 
other  hand,  humble  and  obscure  actions,  like  the 
-widow's  ottering  and  the  publican's  supplication, 
He  declared  to  be  of  inestimable  worth  in  the  eye 
of  Heaven,  by  reason  of  the  genuine  heart-feeling 
from  which  they  sprang  (Mk  12"-4*,  Lk  1813- 14). 
And  in  the  great  Judgment-picture  (Mt  So31'46),  He 
made  it  clear  that  it  is  the  frank,  unaffected  gene- 
rosity of  the  heart,  finding  expression  in  deeds  of 
simple  dutifulness,  that  ranks  high  in  the  Father's 
sight  and  secures  the  reward  of  immortal  blessed- 
ness. Always  and  everywhere  He  pierced  below 
surface  appearances,  and  demanded  inner  rectitude 
as  the  criterion  of  worth. 

3.  The  regeneration  of  the  heart  as  essential  both 
to  a  right  relation  to  God  and  to  true  happiness, — 
The  repentance  Jesus  preached  meant  a  change  of 
heart  (Mt  4"  913,  Lk  133) ;  the  conversion  He  urged 
as  a  necessity  was  a  turning  of  the  heart  to  God  as 
the  source  of  life  and  grace  (Mt  131B,  Mk  412,  Jn 
12*),  a  restoration  of  the  childlike  spirit  (Mt  183), 
a  new  birth  within,  apart  from  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  heavenly  King- 
dom (Jn  33"7}. 

iii.  Evils  counteracted  by  Christ's  teach- 
ing. —  Of  these,  four  at  least  may  be  specially 
noted : 

1.  A  pretentious  ecclesiasticism. — Men's  minds 
were  drawn  away  from  dependence  on  the  mere 
institutional  aspects  of  religion,  and  confronted 
with  the  absolute  necessity  of  internal  righteous- 
ness. When  orthodox  Jews  took  a  stand  on  their 
connexion  with  an  ancient  religious  organization 
with  its  high  covenanted  privileges,  and  boasted  of 
being  children  of  Abraham,  Christ  flatly  challenged 
their  right  to  such  a  title,  because  of  the  vile  pur- 
poses they  cherished  in  their  hearts,  which  proved 
that  they  did  not  possess  Abraham's  spirit  (Jn  830). 
He  avowed  that  a  scorned  publican  like  Zacchaeus, 
who  was  outside  the  pale  of  ecclesiastical  recogni- 
tion, was  more  truly  a  son  of  Abraham,  in  virtue 
of  the  higher  dispositions  which  had  been  stirred  in 
his  heart,  and  which  placed  him  in  the  line  of  moral 
and  spiritual  descent  (Lk  19u).  Again,  in  face  of 
the  arrogant  presumption  that  restricted  Divine 
blessing  and  salvation  to  those  within  the  bounds 
of  Judaism  and  its  religious  system,  He  held  up 
the  kind  services  of  a  generous  heart  as  sufficient 
to  raise  even  a  Samaritan  to  a  level  of  equal  worth 
before  God  (1030-37). 

2.  An  external  ceremonialism.— Jesus  attacked, 
sometimes  with  fiery  indignation,  the  superficiality 
of  that  nghteousness  which  was  based  on  a  punc- 
tilious attention  to  certain  prescribed  observances, 
—the  tithing  of  mint  and  cummin,  when  justice, 
mercy,  and  the  faith  of  the  heart  were  neglected 


(Mt  2333,  Lk  11-");  the  fastings  which  had  no 
genuine  penitence  behind  them  (Mt  617- 1B) ;  the 
careful  washing  of  hands,  while  the  heart  was 
inwardly  defiled  (152-3).  It  was  His  dominant 
idea  that  on  the  disposition  of  the  heart  the 
spiritual  value  of  worship  depends  (Jn  4U),  and  He 
had  strong  warnings  to  utter  against  the  offerings 
at  the  altar  when  sinister  feelings  were  nursed 
within  (Mt  523),  and  the  ascription  of  honour  to 
God  with  the  lips  while  the  heart  was  far  from 
Him  (15a).  With  scathing  rebukes  He  exposed  the 
pretensions  of  those  who  claimed  peculiar  sanctity 
on  the  ground  of  their  ceremonial  scrupulousness, 
characterizing  them  as  whited  sepulchres,  out- 
wardly fair,  but  inwardly  full  of  uncleanness  (23"). 
Thus  He  represented  all  external  acts  of  righteous- 
ness which  do  not  spring  out  of  an  upright,  pious 
heart  as  a.  mere  hypocritical  show,  and  not  real 
righteousness  (61'6). 

3.  A  legalistic  moral istn. — In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  great  spiritual  ideas  inculcated  by  the 
prophets  had  been  hardened  into  fixed  laws  and 
rules,  in  formal  obedience  to  which  righteousness 
was  made  to  consist,  Christ's  endeavour  to  recall 
men  to  the  supreme  importance  of  inner  motive 
was  calculated  to  exert  a  powerful  effect.  The 
confidence  which  many  had  in  their  moral  re- 
spectability was  necessarily  shaken  when  they 
found  themselves  forced  to  look  within,  and  judge 
themselves  by  something  higher  than  a,  legal 
standard;  as,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  the  young  man 
who  had  great  possessions,  and  whose  conduct 
outwardly  was  without  reproach  (Mt  191*"83).  And 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  uneasiness  and 
irritation  created  among  the  professedly  religious 
classes  by  Christ's  teaching  was  largely  due  to 
the  consciousness  it  wakened  in  them  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  grounds  on  which  their  claim  to 
righteousness  was  based.  In  the  light  of  the  stress 
He  laid  on  the  hidden  springs  ot  action  in  the 
heart,  their  moral  regularity  of  life,  founded  on 
mere  conformity  to  laws  and  rules,  was  bound  to 
appear  unsatisfactory  and  poor. 

4.  A  self-sufficient  secularism. — Such  teaching, 
setting  the  renewed  dispositions  of  the  heart  far 
above  the  riches  and  honours  of  the  world  in 
value,  supplied  a  potent  counteractive  to  the  proud 
security  and  self-assumption  which  prosperous 
worldliness  is  apt  to  beget.  It  forced  home  the 
sense  of  something  wanting  within,  even  when  the 
outward  fortunes  were  flourishing.  The  parable  of 
the  Rich  Fool  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  real  poverty 
of  the  man  who  trusts  in  his  worldly  success  and 
is  not  rich  in  the  things  that  belong  to  the  inner 
life  (Lk  12ls'2i);  while  in  the  parable  of  the  Rich 
Man  and  Lazarus  there  is  another  picture,  fitted 
to  break  down  the  self-confidence  of  the  prosperous, 
showing  that  the  day  will  come  when  conditions 
may  be  reversed,  and  when  heart- qualities  alone 
will  determine  the  status  and  happiness  of  men 
(Lk  161"-31). 

iv.  The  revivifying  effect  on  religion.— 
By  His  insistence  on  the  heart  as  the  vital  element 
in  righteousness,  Christ  transformed  the  whole 
character  of  religion.  He  made  it  (1)  living,—  not 
mechanical,  a  matter  of  prescribed  and  outwardly 
imposed  form,  but  dynamical,  a  free,  spontaneous 
spring  of  high  purpose  and  feeling ;  not  some- 
thing put  on,  but  a  bent  and  impulse  of  the 
spirit  within.  Thus  He  gave  religion  an  elasticity 
and  perpetual  vitality  which  prophesy  for  it  per- 
manence and  power,— 'a  well  of  water  springing 
up  unto  everlasting  life'  (Jn  4").  He  made  \t[l) 
effectually  operative,— an  energizing  force,  working 
itself  out  in  practical  life,  impressing  its  hallowed 
ideas  and  aims  on  the  world  of  affairs,  and  proving 
its  reality  by  the  heightened  quality  of  the  actions 
to  which  it  leads.    And  He  made  it  (3)  a  gracwus 
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influence,— commending  itself  to  the  general  con- 
science, winning  reverence,  inspiring  self-devotion 
and  transmitting  from  heart  to  heart  fervours  of 
aspiration  after  the  things  of  God. 

Literature.— Cremer,  Dib.-Theol.  Lex.  s.v.  **,&«  •  art  'Herz' 
in  PRE* ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jew*,  i.  2^  ff  * '  MarteS 
Christian  Ethics  (Individual),  80  ff. ;  Weiss  MfiiuS 
ll2i-  G.  M'HAHUY.    ' 

HEAT  (muWk),  Mt20ia,  Lk  12ao ;  RV  'scorchin- 
heat,'  with  inarg.  'hot  wind.'  nawruv  in  LXX 
has  both  meanings:  (1)  scorching  heat  (Gn  3l*» 
Is  4910,  Sir  IS"  43*') ;  (2)  the  east  wind  (ohjj),  hot! 
dry,  dust-laden,  withering  up  all  vegetation,  and 
blowing  from  the  desert,  like  the  simoom  (Job  ''T-1 
Jer  18",  Ezk  17w  ll)1-,  Jon  4H,  Hos  13,J),  usually 
dce^os  or  Trvevfta  Kaii<rbiv.  AV  gives  '  burning  heat,' 
and  RV  'scorching  wind'  in  Ja  I11. 

The  first  meaning  seems  preferable  in  Mt  2012, 
though  Trench  {Pitntbtes)  and  others  incline  to 
RVni.  'Onus  intrinsecus,  a  laboie;  a'stum  ex- 
trinsecus,  a  sole'  (liengel).  Lk  12"  belongs  to  a 
class  of  passages  based-  on  the  observation  of 
natural  phenomena  ;  cf.  Mt5457',H(,24-'7,  Lk  1018,  Jn 
38  12-'4.  Here  also  the  rendering  '  scorching  heat ' 
is  the  more  usual,  and  seems  to  agree  better  than 
'  hot  wind '  or  '  east  wind '  with  the  mention  of  the 
south  wind  (v6ros)  which  immediately  precedes. 
Possibly,  however,  the  distinction  was  not  so 
clearly  marked  between  these  two  winds,  since  in 
Ezk  27M  c-iij  (east  wind)  is  translated  in  LXX  by 

TO  TTfiO/Aa  TQV  V&TOV. 

Tiie  only  reference  in  the  Gospels  to  heat  for  the 
purpose  of  warmth  is  Jn  18'8  'a  fire  of  coals' 
(avBpaKidv),  i.e.  'of  charcoal'  RVm,  coals  having 
probably  still  this  meanmg-at  the  time  of  the  AV. 
See  Wind. 

Literatfre. — Grimm -Thayer,  Lex.  s.n.  xttCw  ;  Hastings*  DB, 
and  Encyc.  Eibl.  art.  '  Wind ' ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  pp. 
295,536f.  W.  H.  DUNDAS. 

HEATHEN.  — The  Anglo-Saxon  haethen,  'one 
who  lives  on  the  heaths  and  in  the  woods,'  as 
opposed  to  a  town-dweller;  ef.  'pagan,'  from 
pagamts,  '  a  countryman  or  villager.'  Tliis  word  is 
an  indication  of  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  country- 
dwellers  were  Christianized  later  than  those  living 
in  towns  and  cities.  '  Heathen '  occurs  in  AV  of 
the  Gospels  in  Mt  67  1817,  and  not  at  all  in  RV, 
which  gives  'Gentiles'  and  'Gentile'  respectively 
in  these  two  places  (see  Gkntilks). 

It  has  been  pointed  out  t\\$X }Kt(janws  also  means 
'a  civilian1  in  opposition  to  'a  soldier,*  and  that 
thus  a  pagan  would  also  mean  one  who  was  not 
a  soldier  of  Christ.  This  secondary  meaning  of 
pagan  probably  came  into  use  through  a  con- 
temptuous designation  by  soldiers  of  non-military 
persons  as  '  countrymen.' 

Literatirr. — Murray,  New  English  Dictionary;  and  Enci/c. 
Bibl.  s.v. ;  Bigg,  The  Church's  Tank  under  the  Roman  Empire, 
Lect.  ii.  p.  42,  note  2  ;  Trench,  Study  of  Words. 

Albert  Bonus. 
HEAYEN  (odfni>6t,  sing,  and  plur.  ;  in  Mt.  pliir. 
chiefly,  and  always  in  6  irarrip  6  iv  rots  o&pavois,  and 
i]  ftaatXela  t£>v  ovpavwy). 

Three  uses  of  the  word  may  be  classified,  omitting  parallel 
passages — 

(a)  Cotnnological. 

'Heaven  and  earth 'as  constituting  the  entire  Universe :  as 
in  the  phrases  '  till  heaven  and  earth  pass  away '  (Mt  51"  24*5, 
LkieiT);  'Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  (Sltll25).  Heaven  is' the 
firmament,'  where  are  fixed  the  stars  and  '  the  powers '  (Mt 
2439),  the  8ky  (Mt  162  AV)i  the  air  (Mt  626  820  ]332,  Lk  86,  AY  in 
each),  the  treasurv  of  the  clouds  (Mt  24^  26<H),  the  winds  (Mt 
2431),  tne  lightning  (Lk  1724),  the  rain  (Lk  4&) ;  and  from  whence 
are  signs  and  portents  (Mt  24.3°,  Lk  2111). 

(b)  The  abode  of  God  and  angels.  _  , . 
Heaven  is  'the  throne  of  God'  (Mt  5*»  2333,  cf.  'Our  Father 

which  art  in  heaven,'  Mt  «9;  'your  Father  .  .  .  in  heaven,  Mt 
516. 46  6i  7"  1814  23» ;  '  Mv  Father  ...  in  heaven,'  Mt  7^  W-a  f 
1250  iqi7  1810.19;  go  also  'Heavenly  (aip*wt)  Father,'  Mt  6» 
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(Mt'>82   Lk->j"  ri\lt-H-?P'"tr  /"B*"  conie  from  Heaven 

(c)  As  a  synonym  for  •  God.' 

muBthe'fromGod.'  But  the  "most ■  >?Sii?2.tan«Sf  this  '2 
of  'Heaven'  as  a  synonym  for  'God'  i/in  the  phrate  ■  the 
Kingdom  o!  Heaven,' almost  un  formly  in  Mt  for  'the  Kin<rr]«m 
of  God' of  Mk  and  Lk.,  and  .hi,  in  exactly  parallef  =Ss 
It  is  quite  powible  to  make  a  distinction  between  these  titles' 
but  it  seems  best  to  accept  them  as  synonymous  •  ' 

Admitting  the  use  of  this  metonymy,  there  can  be  no  obiec- 
Thnat°^U8er.m,0thei;  '?sta,m'es  wher*  a  "ear  "leaning  mKs. 
Fiu9'.  b0und'  loosed  m  heaven'  (Mt  law  iai8)  =  *%t  God'- 
The  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven '(Ut  16i«)=the  authority 
of  God  ;  names  written  in  heaven  '  (Lk  10™)= acceptance  with 
WilS;  E\T-->  The  demW,d  f0r  '»"«-  from  heaven 'Htl«', 
Lk  ljlB),  while  it  may  refer  to  the  expectation  of  some  visible 
wonder  out  of  the  sky,  has  ultimate  reference  to  some  direct 
act  of  God.  Anything  '  from  heaven '  is  an  act  of  God,  cf.  the 
judgment  upon  the  cities  of  the  Plain  (Lk  17™),  also  the  request 
of  the  disciples  (Lk  S)W).  Even  the  phrase  '  treasure  in  hea\  en ' 
has  its  exact  equivalent  in  '  rich  toward  God '  (Lk  122').  Addi- 
tional instances  of  the  use  of  periphrasis  are  seen  in  'iov  in  the 
presence  of  the  angels  of  God'  (Lk  151")  for  the  iov  of  God- 
confess  '  before  the  angels  of  God '  (Lk  12",  cf.  Mt  1032)  ■  power 
'  from  on  High '  (Lk  24-»») ;  Dayspring  '  from  on  High '  (Lk  17")  ■ 
l,f!"0m.  ,1  !°vt'  ,(J",19">;  *m  thy  sight'  (Mt  1120);  'the  Most 
High '  (Lk  132.  76  63:,,  Cf.  Mk  57). 

The  transition  from  Heaven  as  the  abode  of  God  to  '  Heaven' 
as  a  synonym  for  'God'  is  illustrated  in  the  custom  of  uplifting 
the  eyes  to  Heaven  when  God  is  addressed.  The  thought  of  the 
Temple  as  the  dwelling-place  of  God  led  to  the  habit  in  prayer  of 
turning  the  face  towards  Jerusalem  and  towards  the  Temple  (see 
1  K8«  ■>«,  Dn6">,  Pa  289  1882).  wkh  the  higher  faith  of  God's 
transcendence,  as  One  dwelling  in  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  came 
thecustom  of  lifting  up  the  eyes  to  the  Heavens  (Ps  123')-  The 
publican  'would  not  lift  up  so  much  as  his  eyes  unto  heaven' 
(Lk  W-it  cf.  Ezr  9").  So  in  prayer,  Jesus  'lifted  up  his  eyes' 
(Jn  1141),  >to  heaven'  (Jn  17');  'looking  up  to  heaven'  (Mt 
1419,  Mk  7*1).  There  are  several  passages  which  present  diffi- 
culty, but  whatever  conclusion  may  be  come  to  as  to  the 
objective  occurrences  in  the  opening  of  the  heavens  (Mt  316), 
and  the  voice  '  out  of  the  heavens '  (Mt  317,  Jn  1228),  or  '  out  of 
the  cloud  '  (Mt  17s),  Ihe  subjective  experience  is  the  vital  matter, 
the  attestation  to  Jesus  of  His  commission  from  and  fellowship 
with  God. 

It  is  this  which  is  symbolically  represented  in  'Ye  shall  see 
the  heaven  opened  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  de- 
scending upon  the  Son  of  man '  (Jn  15J).  Here,  in  a  figure,  the 
media  torship  of  Jesus  is  declared,  His  revelation  of  God  to  man 
and  intercession  for  man  with  God.  The  striking  saying,  'No 
man  hath  ascended  into  heaven  but  he  that  descended  out 
of  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man  which  is  in  heaven '(Jn  31S), 
has  additional  difficulty.  The  weight  of  MS  authority  is  against 
the  last  clause,  and  the  words  may  have  been  added  as  a  gloss 
after  the  Ascension.  If,  with  the  RV,  we  retain  them  as  the 
words  of  Jesus,  they  must  be  taken  as  qualifying  the  preceding 
utterance,  which  then  becomes  a  declaration  of  His  perfect 
fellowship  with  God  (cf.  Jn  It*1)  rather  than  as  a  reference  to 
Heaven  as  a  place.  The  '  heavenly  things '  (Jn  312)  are  without 
doubt  the  things  of  God,  the  new  revelation  of  His  grace  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

In  what  has  been  said  above  there  is  little  that 
is  distinctively  Christian.  The  threefold  use  of 
the  word  '  Heaven '  is  common  alike  to  the  OT  and 
Jewish  thought  of  the  time.  But  after  this  pre- 
liminary study  we  ought  to  he  in  a  better  position 
to  consider  the  characteristic  teaching  of  Jesus  and 
the  Christian  faith. 

1.  The  Kingdom  of  God  finds  its  perfect  realiza- 
tion in  a  future  state,  a  world  above  and  beyond 
earth,  the  Kingdom  in  Heaven.  This  is  the 
reiterated  lesson  alike  of  parable  and  of  direct  dis- 
course. All  the  judgment  parables,  where  separa- 
tion between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  is 
declared,  clearly  teach  a  future  inheritance  of  bliss 
or  of  woe.  So  the  parables  of  the  Tares  (Mt  J337f-), 
the  Virgins  (Mt  25"-),  the  Talents  {Mt  2514(-),  and 
the  Unjust  Steward  (Lk  16I(i,  where  under  the 
figure  of  '  eternal  tents '  the  future  Canaan  is  '  the 

"  See  Schurer,  HJP  n.  ii.  171 ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jems,  i. 
371  n  ;  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus,  p.  93  ;  Bruce,  Expos.  Gr.  Test. 
on  Mt  32  n.,  cf.  also  his  Kingdom  of  God,  p.  58,  where  a  distinc- 
tion is  suggested;  also  Beyschlag,  AT  Theol.,  Eng.  tr.  i.  42, 
where  identity  of  meaning  is  granted,  but  'a  mere  paraphrase 
for  God'  denied;  and  Stevens,  Theol.  of  the  AT,  p.  27  f. : 
'interchangeably  in  Mt,'  but  'of  Heaven'  denotes  'origin  and 
attributes.' 
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past  idealized ').  In  accommodation  to  Jewish 
thought  and  hope,  the  reward  is  '  to  sit  down  with 
Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven'  (Mt  8",  Lk  1329),  a  hope  which  reaches 
beyond  the  life  of  earth.  The  final  consummation 
must  be  where  Jesus  Himself  is,  and  He,  who  came 
from  heaven  (Jn  313  31  e33-*8-4"-).  was  'received  up 
into  heaven'  (Mk  16,B,  Lk  2431,  Jn  2017.  The  MS 
uncertainty  here  in  Mk.  and  Lk.  does  not  affect  the 
argument,  which  has  the  testimony  of  the  Apostolic 
writings).  This  is  the  linal  reward  of  the  faith- 
ful, the  inheritance  of  the  Kingdom  prepared 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world  (Mt  25ai  2d39, 
Jn  14"-). 

2.  The  nature  of  Heaven.— As  the  life  of  the 
Kingdom  is  fundamentally  ethical  (Mt  5-'*  721),  so  is 
the  nature  of  Heaven  itself.  It  is  t  lie  fulness  of  the 
eternal  life,  which  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  the 
synonym  of  the  Kingdom.  Then  it  is,  and  there, 
that  'the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun'  (Mt 
13"),  a  glory  certainly  of  character  whatever  else 
may  be  implied.  There,  too,  is  the  perfect  vision 
of  God(Mt58). 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Jesus  meant  to  localize 
the  thought  of  Heaven.  The  sharp  contrast  be- 
tween Heaven  and  earth  (Mt  e1"'-1)  can  have  no 
other  meaning.  In  His  teaching  God  is  no  mere 
all-pervading  Spirit,  lost  in  negative  infinitude. 
God,  as  transcendent,  immanent,  infinite,  alone, 
does  not  satisfy  His  revelation  of  '  the  Father  in 
heaven.'  That  name  implies  that  in  some  world 
beyond  there  is  a  supreme  manifestation  of  His 
Presence, — a  Father's  House,  .-in  enduring  Holy  of 
Holies.  This,  for  Christian  faith,  is  the  Glory  of 
Christ  (Jn  175),  and  to  be  with  Him  where  He  is 
and  to  behold  His  glory  is  the  hope  set  before  us 
in  the  gospel  (Jn  17-*). 

What  the  activities  of  Heaven  may  be  is  told 
only  in  part.  They  that  are  accounted  worthy  to 
attain  to  that  world  'are  as  angels'  (Mk  12^, 
Lk  20as),  and  the  ministry  of  angels  enters  into 
the  Gospel  story.  The  faithful  are  to  be  '  set  over 
many  things.'  and  to  'enter  into  the  joy'  of  their 
Lord  (Mt  25-1-  =«),  which,  in  the  light  of  the  gospel, 
can  only  mean  higher  service. 

As  to  when  this  inheritance  is  entered  upon,  very 
different  conclusions  are  drawn  even  from  the 
words  of  Jesus.  The  question  is  considered,  for 
the  most  part,  from  the  standpoint  of  retribution. 
So  far  as  the  reward  is  considered,  it  may  be  said 
definitely  that  the  doctrine  of  an  Intermediate 
State  iinds  no  support  in  Christ's  gospel.  The 
'farewell  discourses' of  the  Fourth  Gospel  would 
lose  all  their  force  by  the  introduction  of  this 
doctrine.  So  for  Christian  faith  the  highest  hope 
of  Heaven  finds  its  confident  expression  in  the 
words  of  St.  Paul :  '  absent  from  the  body 
at  home  with  the  Lord  '  (2  Co  58). 

Literature.— This  is  chiefly  of  a  devotional  or  sermonie  char- 
acter, but  the  authors  referred  to  above  should  be  consulted  ■ 
also  Salmond,  Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality  ;  and  Al^er 
Doctrine  of  a  Future  Lift.  On  the  general  subject,  which 
lies  outside  the  scope  of  the  present  article,  and  especially  for 
the  Jewish  conceptions  of  Heaven,  see  the  works  on  Biblical 
Theology ;  Morfill-Charles,  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch  ;  art 
Heaven  'in  Hastings'  DD.  \y    jj    DYSON. 

HEAVENLY  THINGS.  -  See  Earthly  and 
Heavenly. 

HEDGE,— This  word  belongs  to  the  vocabulary 
ot  the  parables  of  Jesus.     It  occurs  in  that  of  the 

SSLLM,^!"  Mk  12I>'  and  in  that  °f  the  G»* 

t\\'  ^IZ"1  c"PpHmtion-- The  hedSe  is  a  detail  in 
the  outfit  of  a  vineyard,  one  of  many  other  pro- 
perties (Mt  21»|)  in  such  a  possession.     It  I  » 

JS£WVI,e  land?W  °f  P»l«*inein  the  other 
case  (  highways  and  hedges,'  Lk  14*).     There  is  a 


connexion  between  the  uses  and  the  associations  of 
the  word..  The  contour  of  the  land  is  controlled 
by  the  tillage  of  the  soil.  Vines  need  hedges. 
The  word  {^pcry^os)  used  for  a  hedge  in  the  Gospels 
'denotes  a  fence  of  any  kind,  whether  hedge,  or 
wall,  or  palings'  (Hastings,  DB  ii.  340a).  Another 
word  might  rather  have  called  up  a  stone  wall. 
<ppayn6s  includes  all  the  different  kinds  of  hedges 
to  be  found  in  a  country  so  furrowed  with  hills 
and  valleys  as  is  Palestine. 

2.  The  parabolical  use  of  the  'hedge'  is  rooted 
in  the  education  of  Israel.      God  made  sea  and 
desert  a  hedge  of  Palestine.    Cf.  Ellerton's  hymn— 
'  Praise  to  our  God,  whose  bounteous  hand 

Prepared  of  old  our  glorious  land, 

A  garden  fenced  with  silver  sea.'  .  . 

He  hedged  the  people.  He  gave  them  individuals, 
institutions,  the  whole  national  economy,  as  hedges 
to  protect  their  life  and  to  restrain  it.  Enemies 
raided  the  land  and  broke  down  the  hedges  (Ps 
79.  80).  Patriots  and  prophets  saw  and  sang  their 
gaps,  and  did  their  best  to  repair  the  historic  insti- 
tutional hedges.  The  tragedy  of  Jesus  and  the 
hedges  was  that  He  wanted  them  rooted  up,  while 
the  chief  priests  hated  the  idea  of  their  removal 
(Mt  2l45).  Through  the  tragedy  gleams  the  philan- 
thropic import  of  the  hedge(Lk  1433).  The  eye  of  love 
sees  humanity  submerged.  '  Them  also  he  would 
bring.'  He  would  make  hedge-row  people  happy. 
He  had  seen  their  misery  as  He  stole  to  silent  mid- 
night prayer,  up  the  hillsides  with  their  mosaic  of 
fields,  along  whose  hedges  and  through  the  gaps  of 
which  He  passed  to  pray  to  the  Father  in  secret. 
It  is  humanity's  ragged  regiment  whom  He  would 
see  housed  by  the  compulsion  of  '  the  love  (Lk  1413) 
that  will  not  let  them  go.' 

Literature.— Geikie,  Life  of  Ckrist,  i.  ch.  17 ;  Thomson, 
Land  and  Book,  ch.  14 ;  Philochrutus,  chs.  1-3  for  'Hedge  of 
the  Law.'  JOHN  K.  LEGGE. 

HEIR. — The  heir  (K\^pov6fios)  is  one  who  enters 
on  a  position  of  privilege  different  from  that  of 
servants  (Mt  2136),  through  no  personal  exertion 
of  his  own,  but  as  the  result  of  filial  relationship. 
This  position  is  a  thoroughly  right  and  legal  one, 
and  absolutely  valid.  The  thought  of  succession 
to  a  title  upon  the  death  of  the  present  holder  is 
not  insisted  upon.  The  son  is  naturally  the  heir, 
and  the  title  is  one  of  present  privilege  as  well  as 
the  assurance  of  fuller  possession  in  the  future. 

Christ,  the  Son,  is  the  heir  of  all  things  (He  l2 ; 
cf.  our  Lord's  application  of  the  term  to  Himself  in 
the  parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandman,  Mt  2138). 
The  complete  lordship  over  Creation  was  given  to 
Adam  (Gn  l28,  Ps  86).  The  land  of  Canaan,  again, 
was  promised  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  (Gn  1314- 16). 
These  assurances  given  to  Adam  and  to  Abraham 
were  absolutely  fulfilled  in  Christ,  who,  as  the 
firstborn  of  all  creation,  Himself  both  the  Agent 
of  the  Creator's  work  and  summing  up  in  His  own 
Person  all  created  objects  (Col  l15""),  enjoys  an 
eternal  and  incorruptible  inheritance.  '  The  heir- 
ship of  the  Son  was  realised  in  the  Incarnation,  and 
in  its  essence  is  independent  of  the  Fall  { Westcott 
on  He  l2),  though  conditioned  by  it  as  to  its  cir- 
cumstances.' It  was  the  sin  of  man  which  caused 
the  suffering  and  humiliation  through  which  Christ, 
after  the  work  of  redemption  was  complete,  won  a 
name  which  is  above  every  name  (Ph  2s).  He 
had  inherited  in  the  eternal  purpose  of  God 
{lSijK(i>t  He  l3)  a  name  more  excellent  than  the 
angels  (l4). 

The  title  of  '  heir,'  then,  passes  on  to  those  who 
have  obtained  the  blessing  of  Divine  sonship  in 
Baptism  or  Regeneration,  corresponding  spiritu- 
ally to  the  promise  made  to  Abraham.  The  Old 
Covenant  (Testament)  could  not  make  men  perfect, 
therefore  God  provided  them  with  more  strength, 
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and  in  place  of  a  worldly  inheritance  gave  them  a 
spiritual  and  eternal  one.  This  title  of  heirship 
may  be  forfeited,  if  tho^e  who  are  called  to  it  are 
not  worthy  of  their  inheritance.  So  Christ  speaks 
in  the  Apocalypse  :  '  He  that  overrometh  shall  in- 
herit these  things  ;  and  I  will  be  his  God,  and  lie 
shall  be  my  son '  (Rev  217).  We,  then,  bein-'  made 
children  of  God  through  faith  in  Christ,  are  heirs 
according  to  the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  who 
was  accepted  through  faith  in  God's  word  against 
all  appearances.  No  longer  servants,  but  lieirs, 
we  are  entitled  to  the  Divine  privilege  of  sonslrip 
through  adoption.  We  are  called  to  inherit  a 
blessing  as  all  true  servants  of  God  through 
Baptism.  ° 

It  remains  to  be  seen  who  are  specially  men- 
tioned in  the  Gospels  as  lieirs   to  this  privilege  - 

(1)  'The  meek  shall   inherit  the  earth'  (Mt  B-"').' 

(2)  Those  who  have  given  up  houses,  lands,  earthly 
relationships,  etc.,  shall  receive  an  hundred-fold 
and  inherit  eternal  life,  Mt  19-\  Mk  1017,  Lk  1818. 

(3)  The  sheep  in  the  parable  of  tiie  Sheep  and 
the  Goats  (Mt  23"-'),  i.e.  those  who  have  shown 
mercy  to  the  weak  and  suflering,  and  whose 
service  has  been  accepted  by  Christ  as  done  to 
Himself,  shall  inherit  the  Kingdom  prepared  for 
them  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  fornicator  or  unclean  person 
or  covetous  man,  who  is  an  idolater,  hath  any 
inheritance  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  of  Christ 
(Epli  5').    See  also  Inheritance. 

C.  H.  Prichard. 
HELL.— See  E^chatology,  Gehenna,  and  the 
following  article. 

HELL  (Descent  into).—  During  the  16th  cent, 
the  Descent  of  Christ  into  Hadus  was  made  the 
subject  of  acrimonious  debates.  Though  com- 
mentators still  differ,  they  discuss  the  subject  in 
a  more  peaceable  spirit,  and  offer  some  hope  of 
future  agreement  on  the  main  question.  We  must 
review— (1)  the  evidence  of  the  NT,  (2)  early 
Christian  tradition,  to  explain  (3)  the  insertion  of 
such  teaching  in  Creeds  and  Articles  of  Religion. 
We  may  then  (4)  summarize  the  history  of  the 
controversy  in  modern  times. 

1.  The  evidence  of  the  NT. — It  is  important  to 
distinguish  between  the  bare  statement  of  the 
Descent  as  a  fact  in  the  history  of  our  Lord  as  the 
Son  of  Man,  which  is  acknowledged  by  all  who 
believe  that  He  truly  died,  and  any  theory  of  His 
mission  in  the  unseen  world,  which  can  claim 
acceptance  only  after  careful  scrutiny  of  incidental 
references  to  it  in  the  NT  supported  by  the  inde- 
pendent testimony  of  the  earliest  Christian  tradi- 
tion. 

Hades  (AZSip),  corresponding  to  the  Heb.  Skcol, 
which  in  the  AV  of  the  OT  is  rendered  by  *  hell,' 
means  both  in  the  LXX  and  in  the  NT  the  abode 
of  departed -spirits.  This"  was  the  general  mean- 
ing of  the  word  '  hell,'  the  unseen,  hidden  place 
which  is  the  abode  of  the  dead. 

In  the  OT  a  sense  of  gloom  and  unreality  was 
felt  about  the  lot  of  the  spirits  of  men  taken  away 
from  the  light  and  activity  of  earthly  life.  At 
first  no  distinction  was  supposed  to  exist  in  that 
shadowy  realm  between  good  and  bad  any  more 
than  between  king  and  subject.  But  in  NT  times 
such  ideas  had  grown  up,  and  our  Lord  sanctioned 
current  belief  when  in  the  parable  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus  (Lk  161B-31)  He  contrasted  happiness  in  the 
society  of  Abraham  with  misery  'in  torments.' 
This  agrees  with  His  promise  to  the  penitent  thief 
(23«)  :  '  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise.' 
St.  Peter  in  his  first  sermon  (Ac  2'"-31)  quotes  Ps 
1610  and  explains  the  words,  '  Thou  wilt  not  leave 
my  sou!  in  Hades.'  as  a  prophecy  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  which  received  no  fulfilment  in  the 
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case  ot  David.  He  distinctly  implies  that  n.ri.t' 
soul  passed  into  Hades  at  His  death  * 

bt.  laul  (Ko  10?),  adapting  Dt  30™  teaches  H.p 
same  truth  inferring  that  it  is  not  neeesSarV  to 
search  the  depth  since  Christ  is  risen  fron^tS 
dead.  He  regards  the  Descent  as  the  prepa  ation 
foi  the  Ascension,  Eph  4"  '  Now  this,  He  ascended 
what  is  it  but  that  he  also  descended  Tnt^ the 
oTps  $S  <A  , '  rear,  'l ' '    In  the  LXX  re»&ri?g 

.eferred  to  Hades.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
St.  Paul  uses  tt  in  the  same  s.-nse  *  ObediencP 
even  unto  death  secured  for  the  Lord  the  stive" 
reignty  of  the  underworld  ;  His  descent  was  the 
pledge  of  His  lordship  over  it  (Ph  2">) 

The  famous  passage  1  P  &*■■■*>  <cf.  4«,  introduces 
the  question  ot  the  object  of  the  Descent  •  '  Be- 
cause  Christ  also  suffered  for  sins  once,  the  ri-dit- 
ejiu*  for  the  unrighteous,  that  he  might  brim?  us 
to  God  ;  being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quick- 
ened in  the  spirit;  in  which  also  he  went  and 
preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison,  which  afore- 
time were  disobedient,  when  the  long-sutierin"  of 
God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was 
a  preparing' ;  46  '  For  unto  this  end  was  the  gospel 
preached  even  to  the  dead,  that  they  might  be 
judged  according  to  men  in  the  flesh,  but  live 
according  to  God  in  the  spirit' 

The  earliest  Christian  tradition,  which  was  pro- 
bably independent  of  this  passage,  certainly  sup- 
ports the  interpretation  that  Christ  preached  to 
the  spirits  of  the  men  and  women  who  were 
drowned  in  the  Flood.  Not  until  the  time  of  St. 
Augustine  was  any  other  interpretation  ottered. 
The  Apostle  is  endeavouring  to  encourage  his 
readers  in  Christlike  patience  under  persecution. 
Christ  died,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  but  His  death 
in  the  flesh  was  followed  by  quickening  in  the 
spirit.  Therefore  we  need  not  fear  death,  which 
will  bring  us  freedom  from  sin  and  increase  of 
spiritual  energy.  The  reference  which  follows 
(v.--)  to  the  Ascension  suggests  that  this  preach- 
ing took  place  after  Christ  s  death,  and  not  that 
Christ  in  Noah  preached  to  the  men  of  Noah's 
time. 

In  view  of  modern  interpretations,  however,  we 
must  enter  further  into  detail.  irv(v/j,aTa  in  the 
NT  generally  refers  to  angels  (Ac238),  but  it  refers 
also  to  spirits  of  the  dead  (He  12*3,  cf.  Lk  24n-»). 
And  1  P  4"  proves  that  this  is  the  sense  here.f 

Some  critics  suppose  that  the  preaching  was  to 
the  fallen  angels  mentioned  in  2  P  2\  Jude 6  ; 
according  to  Baur,  after  Christ's  death  ;  according 
to  Spitta,  before  the  Incarnation.  This  view  is 
regarded  by  Charles  (art.  '  Eschatology'  in  Ennjr. 
Bibl.)  as  the  only  possible  alternative.  But 
Charles  holds  that  Christ  preached  a,  gospel  of 
redemption  between  His  death  and  His  resur- 
rection. Salmond  thinks  that  the  key  may  lie 
found  in  a  non-canonical  Jewish  book.  Others, 
again,  think  that  Enoch  was  regarded  as  an  in- 
carnation of  the  Messiah,  and  that  the  passage 
refers  to  his  preaching.  But  as  Clemen  says 
{Niedergefnhrcn,  p.  131),  while  we  hear  in  the 
Book  of  Enoch  (12*ff-  13*  I4lfr-)  of  a  preaching  of 
punishment  to  fallen  angels,  we  hear  nothing  of  a 
preaching  of  salvation  to  the  souls  of  men. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  interpretation 
of  all  is  that  which  Clemen  quotes  from  Cramer. 
An  unknown  person,  in  possession  of  1  and  2  Pet., 
is  supposed  to  have  been  reminded  by  v.22  of  a 
former  viroTayii  of  angels,  and  therefore  on  the  basis 
of  2  P  241-  with  which  he  compared  Jude  e-  "  and 

*  Some  commentators  explain  the  words  as  contrasting  the 
earth  beneath  with  the  heavens  above,  and  refer  them  to  the 
Incarnation  when  Christ  descended  to  the  earth. 

t  The  tense  of  tietyyAifBv  shows  that  the  preaching  was  re- 
garded as  a  completed  act  in  the  past. 
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also  the  Book  of  Enoch,  is  supposed  to  have  written 
in  the  margin :  'Ev&x  ro«  * "  4>v\aK^  irvetifiaaiv  iropfvdtis 
^KTjpv^v,  k.t.\.,  understanding  irvevfxaatu  of  angels 
and  iirijpuSev  of  a  concio  datanatoria.  Some  one  else 
at  a  later  time,  referring  the  first  word  to  the  souls 
of  the  departed  and  the  latter  to  the  preaching  of 
salvation,  reading  ENI2K  for  ENiiX,  and  this  again 
for  iv  v  *ai,  took  the  whole  into  the  text  after  v. m  ! 

Such  speculations  are  absurd.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  reasonable  to  explain  the  sKTipv^ev  of  the  one 
passage  by  the  ctiayyeXlffSri  of  the  other,  to  main- 
tain that  repentance  was  ottered,  rejecting  the  sug- 
gestion that  Christ  preached  only  to  the  righteous, 
or  to  those  who  had  repented  at  the  moment  of 
death,  or  to  some  the  gospel  and  to  others  damna- 
tion. 

If  it  is  asked,  Why  should  only  the  generation 
of  Noah  profit  by  it?  we  can  say  that  they  were 
typical  sinners,  cut  off  in  their  sins,  whose  fate 
was  questioned  at  that  time.  Bigg  shows  that  '  it 
is  jiossible  that  St.  Peter  is  here  expressing  in  a 
modified  form  a  belief  which  was  current  in  the 
Jewish  schools.'  Certain  passages  in  the  Book  of 
Enoch  seem  to  mean  that  the  antediluvian  sinners 
have  a  time  of  repentance  allowed  them  between 
the  first  judgment  (the  Deluge)  and  the  final  judg- 
ment ;  e.g.  69-6  '  There  was  great  joy  among  them 
because  the  name  of  the  Son  of  Man  was  revealed 
unto  them,'  Bereshith  Rabba, :  (a)  '  But  when  they 
that  are  bound,  they  that  are  in  Gehinnom,  saw 
the  light  of  the  Messiah,  they 'rejoiced 'to  receive 
Him';  (6)  'This  is  that  which  stands  written: 
"We  shall  rejoice  and  exult  in  Thee."  When? 
When  the  captives  climb  up  out  of  helf,  and  the 
Shekinah  at  their  head.' 

We  may  hope  that  research  will  yet  further  en- 
lighten us  on  these  points.  Enough  has  been  said 
to  prove  that,  in  the  words  of  Professor  Charles 
(art.  cited) : 

1  Theae  passages  in  1  Peter  are  of  extreme  value.  The3r  attest 
the  achievement  of  the  final  stage  in  the  moralization  of  Sheol. 
The  first  step  in  this  moralization  was  taken  early  in  the  2nd 
cent,  b.c,  when  it  was  transferred  into  a  place  of  moral  distinc- 
tions, having  been  originally  one  of  merely  social  or  national 
distinctions.  This  moralization,  however,  was  very  inadequately 
carried  out.  What  they  were  on  entering  Sheol,  that  they  con- 
tinued to  be  till  the  final  judgment.  From  the  standpoint  of 
a  true  theism  can  we  avoid  pronouncing  this  conception  mechani- 
cal and  unethical?  It  precludes  moral  change  in  moral  beings 
who  are  under  the  rule  of  a  perfectly  moral  being.' 

2.  Early  Christian  tradition.— The  belief  that 
Christ's  descent  into  Hades  changed  in  some  way 
the  condition  of  the  faithful  departed  meets  us  in 
the  earliest  Christian  tradition. 

Ignatius  (*.d.  115),  writing  to  the  Magnesians  (c.  ix.),  says : 
'  Even  the  prophets,  being  His  disciples,  were  expecting  Him  as 
their  teacher  through  the  Spirit.  And  for  this  cause  He  whom 
they  rightly  awaited,  when  He  came,  raised  them  from  the 
dead.' 

Justin  Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  (c.  72)  accuseB  the 
Jews  of  cutting  out  the  following  passage  from  Jeremiah  :  '  The 
Lord  God  remembered  His  dead  people  of  -Israel,  who  lav  in 
the  graves,  and  descended  to  preach  to  them  His  own  salvation.' 

Iren*  us  quotes  this  passage  both  from  Isaiah  (in  iii.  22)  and  from 
Jeremiah  (in  iv.  36),  and  (in  iv.  55)  without  naming  the  author. 
It  isprobably  a  fragment  from  some  Jewish  Apocalypse.  I  rename 
(iv.  42)  also  quotes  a  presbyter  '  who  had  heard'  it  from  those 
who  had  seen  the  Apostles  and  from  those  who  had  been  their 
disciples,'  as  saying  that '  the  Lord  descended  to  the  underworld, 
preaching  His  advent  there  also,  and  declaring  remission  of  sins 
received  by  those  who  believe  in  Him.' 

Tertullian  (de  Anima,  c.  55)  taught  that  Christ  'in  Hades 
underwent  the  law  of  human  death  ;  nor  did  He  ascend  to  the 
heights  of  heaven,  until  He  descended  to  the  lower  parts  of 
tne  earth  that  there  He  might  make  patriarchs  and  prophets 
sharers  of  His  life.' 

We  may  even  claim  the  heretic  Mansion  as  a  witness  to  this 
widespread  tradition,  though  in  his  view,  according  to  Irenieus 
(l.  xxvu.  3),  it  was  Cain  and  the  Sodomites  and  other  sinners 
who  were  released  by  the  Lord  from  Hades, 
fr™  ?poi:r>Pha,1  Gf*l*l  "f  P'ter,  which  mav  be  dated  possibly 
from  about  a.d.  165,  contains  the  following  passage  :  'They  see 
three  men  coming  forth  from  the  tomb,  two  of  them  supiwrting 
rplhpH  *;A     a  CrT  f?n?wi"B  them ;  and  the  head  of  the  two 

r^sed  ,£  kf Ve"  !  blit  'J*1  of  Him  wh0  wa"  led  h*  thei»  over- 
passed the  heavens.    And  they  heard  a  voice  from  the  heavens 


saying,  Hast  thou  preached  to  them  that  sleep?  and  a  response 
was  heard  from  the  cross,  Yea.' 

The  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nieodemus,  a  name  given  in  the 
13th  cent,  to  two  much  older  books,  the  Acts  of  mate  and  the 
Descent  into  Hetl,  tells  the  same  story  of  the  two  brothers  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  dramatic  power. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  first  Christian  writer  who  brings 
the  passage  in  1  Peter  into  connexion  with  the  tradition  that 
Christ's  Descent  benefited  OT  saints.  He  taught  that  the 
heathen,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  shared  in  the  revelation  made  to 
the  souls  in  Hades.  He  quotes  Hennas  (Sim.  ix.  1G),  who 
taught  that  the  Apostles  and  first  teachers  of  the  gospel,  when 
they  entered  into  rest,  preached  to  the  souls  in  Hades.  Clement 
(Strom,  ii.  9,  p.  452)  explains  the  passage  as  including  righteous 
heathens  as  well  as  Jews,  though  it  is  not  clear  that  Hernias 
himself  contemplated  such  an  application  of  his  words.  The 
example  quoted  by  St.  Feter  appeared  to  him  to  be  only  one 
example  of  a  far-reaching  law  (Strom,  vi.  6). 

Origen  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  that,  since  the 
coming  of  Christ,  the  souls  of  the  faithful  can  go  at  once  to 
Paradise  instead  of  Hades,  regarding  Paradise  as  an  intermediate 
state  (in  Reg.  Horn.  2).  In  his  treatise  against  Celsus  (ii.  43), 
to  the  scoff,  '  You  will  not  surely  say  that  Christ,  when  He  failed 
to  persuade  the  living,  went  down  to  Hades  to  persuade  those 
who  dwell  there?'  he  replies :  '  His  soul,  stript  of  the  body,  did 
there  hold  converse  with  other  souls  that  were  in  like  manner 
stript,  that  He  might  there  convert  those  who  were  capable  of 
instruction,  or  were  otherwise  in  ways  known  to  Him  fit  for  it. 

Athanasius  speaks  of  the  warders  at  the  gates  of  Hell  'cower- 
ing in  fear  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord,'  quoting  in  this  con- 
nexion Mt  27H  He  thinks  (dp,  Sal.  Aduent.  9)  of  'the  soul  of 
Adam  as  held  fast  under  the  sentence  of  death,  and  crying  to 
his  Lord  evermore,  and  of  those  who  had  pleased  God,  and  had 
been  justified  by  the  law  of  nature,  as  mourning  and  crying 
with  him,'  till  God  in  His  mercy  revealed  the  mystery  of  re- 
demption. He  quotes  1  P  3ie  in  connexion  with  the  Descent 
(Ep.  ad  Epict,  5).  " 

The  later  Fathers,  while  they  regarded  Hades  as  a  place  of 
rest  for  the  just,  regarded  Paradise  as  something  better.  Both 
Ambrose  (de  Fide  adfGratian.  iv.  1)  and  Jerome  (Com.  in  Eccles. 
c.  iii.)  followed  Origen  on  this  line  of  thought.  This  notion 
became  the  germ  of  the  medieval  doctrine  of  the  Limbits 
Patrum. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (Cat.  iv.)  classed  the  doctrine  of  the  Descent 
among  the  ten  necessary  dogmas,  interpreting  it  as  designed  for 
the  redemption  of  the  just.  '  Could  j'ou  wish/  he  asks,  '  that 
the  living  should  enjoy  His  grace,  and  that  the  holy  dead  should 
not  share  in  freedom  1 '  Having  named  OT  saints,  he  explains 
John  the  Baptists  question  'Art  thou  he  that  should  comet' 
as  referring  to  the  Descent,  In  this  opinion  he  was  followed  by 
Rufinus. 

Hilary  of  Poitiers  (on  Ps  11982)  speaks  of  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful as  knowing,  on  the  witness  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  that  when 
the  Lord  went  down  into  Hades,  words  of  comfort  were  preached 
even  to  those  who  were  in  prison  and  were  formerly  unbelieving 
in  the  days  of  Noah.  It  is  interesting  to  add  that  the  Venerable 
Bede  quoted  the  words,  without  naming  the  author,  in  order 
to  condemn  them,  on  the  ground  that  the  Catholic  faith  taught 
only  the  release  of  the  faithful. 

It  was  reserved  for  Augustine  to  give  a  new  interpretation  to 
St.  Peter's  words.  In  his  earlier  books  he  accepts  the  current 
teaching,  but  confuses  Hades  and  Gehenna.  In  de  Gen.  ad  litt. 
xii.  63,  he  says  that  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  soul 
of  Christ  descended  to  the  regions  where  sinners  are  punished, 
that  He  might  release  from  torment  those  whom  He,  in  his 
righteous  judgment,  which  is  hidden  from  us,  found  worthy  to 
be  loosed. 

In  his  letter  to  Euodius,  Bp.  of  Uzala,  on  the  right  inter- 
pretation of  1  P  318,  as  Bp.  Horsley  puts  it,  'he  perplexes 
himself  with  questions.'  Why,  out  of  all  the  tens  of  thousands 
who  had  died  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  some  at  least,  though 
heathen,  penitent  and  believing,  did  He  bestow  the  knowledge 
of  the  gospel  on  those  only  who  had  perished  in  the  Flood? 
He  accepts  the  common  belief  that  Adam  was  released.  He 
notes  that  some  believed  this  of  Abel,  Seth,  Noah,  and  other 
patriarchs.  Still  confusing  Hades  with  Gehenna,  he  asks,  How- 
could  Abraham's  bosom  be  a  synonym  for  Paradise?  Were  the 
patriarchs  worse  off  than  Abraham  I  If  they  were  at  rest,  how 
could  they  be  benefited  bv  Christ's  descent  into  Hades?  What 
was  done  for  the  disobedient  of  Noah's  time  should  be  done  for 
all  who  died  in  ignorance  before  or  since.  But  the  idea  that 
a  man  might  believe  after  death  would  weaken  the  appeal  of 
Christian  preaching  to  the  'terrors  of  the  Lord.'  Not  able Mto 
believe  in  salvation  without  Baptism,  he  cuts  the  knot  of  the 
difficulty  bv  denving  that  the  words  of  St.  Peter  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  descent  of  Christ  into  Hades.  Christ  preached 
in  spirit  in  the  davs  of  Noah  as  in  Galilee  in  the  days  of  His 
flesh.  Plumptre  truly  savs  :  '  he  leaves  all  the  questions  wnicn 
he  had  started  as  to  the  descent  itself  unanswered.'  Finally 
(de  Heres.  79),  he  reckoned  it  a  heresy  to  believe  that  Cnnsi 
cleared  Hell  of  all  the  souls  that  were  then  in  torment. 

3.  Creeds  and  ArticIeB  of  Religion.— At  the  end 

of  the  4th  cent. ,  Rufinus,  commenting  on  the  clause 
'  descended  into  hell '  in  the  Creed  of  liis  native  city 
of  Aquileia,  noted  that  it  was  not  contained  in  the 
Creed  of  the  Church  of  Rome  or  in  Eastern  Creetls. 
This  is  true  of  Baptismal  Creeds,  but  not  of  others. 
The  words  had  found  a  place  in  three  confessions 
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of  faith  put  forward  by  Arian  Synods  at  Sirmium 
Nice,  and  Constantinoplt  ' 

Constantinople, 
a.d.  3ti0. 


Nice, 
A.D.  359. 

xa.i  \'i  it*.  itetTci^Oai, 


ctxfof 


Tt  is  interesting 


„  to  compare  also  the  recently 
discovered  'Faith  of  St.  Jerome,'  which  contain's 
the  words  'descended  into  hell,  trod  down 'the 
stinfj  of  death.'  It  has  been  found  by  Dom  G. 
Morin,  O.S.B.,  in  some  four  MSS,  and  is  probably 
the  Confession  of  Faith  which  Jerome  notes  in  one 
of  the  letters  he  had  drawn  up  for  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem. This  '  Faith'  contains  elements  winch  may 
have  been  drawn  from  his  Baptismal  Creed  of  Pan- 
nonia.  In  like  manner  it  is  possible  that  the  Sir- 
mium  Creed,  quoted  above,  at  this  point  quoted 
the  Baptismal  Creed  of  the  district,  since  Sirmium 
is  in  the  south-east  corner  of  Pannonia.  But  it 
seems  that  the  Creed  was  drawn  up  mainly  by 
Mark,  Bp.  of  Arethusa  in  Palestine;  and  there 
are  traces  of  the  influence  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
elsewhere  in  this  document.  The  doctrine  was 
one  on  which  he  felt  strongly;  and,  therefore,  in 
default  of  further  evidence  as  to  the  Pannonian 
Creed,  it  is  safer  to  trace  to  Ins  influence  the 
occurrence  of  the  words  in  the  Creed  of  Sirmium, 
on  which  the  Creeds  of  Nice  and  Constantinople 
are  dependent. 

As  regards  the  interpretation  put  on  the  clause 
in  the  Creed  of  Aquileia,  Pearson  is  incorrect  when 
he  suggests  that  Kutinus  merely  regarded  it  as 
equivalent  to  'buried,'  which  was  omitted.  The 
Creed  certainly  contained  the  word  '  buried,'  and 
Rufinus  was  at  pains  to  show  that  this  word  in 
the  Eastern  Creeds,  as  in  the  Roman,  included  the 
idea  of  a  descent  into  Hades.  Swete  (p.  Gl)  sug- 
gests that  Rufinus  had  lost  the  clue  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  clause,  and  that  the  addition  was 
made  long  before  his  time,  possibly  to  meet  the 
Docetic  tendency  of  the  latter  part  of  the  2nd 
century.  The  difficulty  about  this  suggestion  is 
that  the  Docetic  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Peter,  as 
we  have  seen,  distinctly  teaches  belief  in  the  de- 
scent. The  present  writer  would  rather  regard 
pseudo-Peter  as  witnessing  to  the  common  belief 
of  the  2nd  cent.,  and  explain  the  addition  in  the 
Aquileian  Creed  as  derived  from  the  ordinary  cate- 
chetical teaching,  of  which  it  may  have  been  as 
'  necessary  a  dogma '  then  in  Aquileia  as  in  Jeru- 
salem in  the  4th  century. 

In  the  time  of  Rufinus  it  might  seem  more 
necessary  to  insist  on  such  teaching  in  view  of  the 
rise  of  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris,  who  denied  that 
the  Lord  had  a  human  soul.  But  Rufinus  himself 
gives  no  hint  of  this.  There  is  more  reason  to 
connect  the  occurrence  of  the  clause  in  the  so-called 
Athanasian  Creed,  now  generally  accepted  as  a 
Gallican  writing  of  the  5th  cent.,  with  opposition 
to  Apollinarianism,  because  the  author  obviously 
had  that  heresy  in  view.  There  is  no  proof,  how- 
ever, that  the  clause  had  yet  passed  into  any 
Gallican  Creed.  By  the  end  of  the  century  we  find 
it  in  the  Creed  of  Cresarius  of  Aries,  and  in  the 
century  following  in  the  Creeds  of  Venantius 
Fortunatus  of  Poitiers  and  of  the  Spanish  Bishop 
Martin  of  Bracara.  Thus  it  passed  into  the  Re- 
ceived Text  of  the  Western  Creed. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  idea  of  the  '  Harrow- 
ing of  Hell '  was  made  popular  by  the  Gospel  of 
Nkodemus,  and  as  the  theme  of  Mystery  Plays, 
and  at  a  later  time  by  Christian  Art.  Discussion 
seldom  arose.  But  the  opinion  of  Abelard  that 
the  soul  of  Christ  entered  the  underworld  only 
virtually  and  not  substantially,  was  condemned  by 
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the  Council  of  Sens  (1140)  and  Pope  Innocent  n. 
It   found   favour   with   Durandns  and   Pico  della 

SrT i  T  whose  name*  may  suffice  t0  »lio»-  that 
the  debate  was  not  extinct  in  the  15th  century 
During  the  Reformation  period,  controversy  be-'an 
to  wax  fierce,  and  was  reflected  in  some  of  the  more 
famous  Articles  of  Religion.  In  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg  the  bare  fact  of  the  Descent  is  stated 
but  the  Geneva  Catechism  taught  that  the  Descent 
meant  only  the  terrible  anguish  with  which  the 
soul  of  Christ  was  tried.  The  Catechism  of  the 
Church  of  the  Palatinate  explained  that  Christ 
descended  in  order  that  the  Christian  in  all  his 
mental  and  spiritual  agonies  might  know  that 
there  was  One  who  had  borne  them  and  could 
sympathize  with  them.  These  Catechisms  reflect 
the  opinion  of  prominent  leaders  of  thought. 
Luther,  in  his  Tabic  Talk  (ccvi. ),  spoke  of  the  laying 
of  the  devil  in  chains  as  the  purpose  of  the  Descent! 
His  view  fluctuated,  but  in  bis  Coin,  on  Hos  6l 
he  wrote  that  Peter  clearly  teaches  that  Christ 
preached  to  some  who,  in  the  time  of  Noah,  had 
not  believed,  and  who  waited  for  the  long-suffering 
of  God— that  is,  who  hoped  that  God  would  not 
enter  into  so  strict  a,  judgment  with  all  flesh— to 
the  intent  that  they  might  acknowledge  that  their 
sins  were  forgiven  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 

It  was  Calvin  (Institut.  ii.  16)  who  taught  the 
revolting  doctrine  that  the  Descent  means  that  in 
His  suffering  on  earth,  in  Gethsemane  and  on  the 
Cross,  Christ  suffered  all  the  horrors  of  bell.  To 
which  Pearson's  words  are  a  sufficient  reply  : 
'There  is  a  worm  that  never  dieth  which  could 
not  lodge  within  His  breast ;  that  is,  a  remorse  of 
conscience,  seated  in  the  soul,  for  what  that  soul 
hath  done  ;  but  such  a  remorse  of  conscience  could 
not  be  in  Christ.'  Zwingli  (Fiilei  chr.  exp.,  art.  'de 
Christo,',7)  taught  that  when  Christ  died  the  weight 
of  His  Redemption  penetrated  to  the  Underworld. 

The  Westminster  Standards  practically  ignore 
the  question  of  the  Descent.  The  Confession  of 
Faith  is  wholly  silent,  and  so  is  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism. The  only  allusion  to  the  subject  is  in  the 
Larger  Catechism,  where  the  answer  to  Question 
50  runs ;  '  Christ's  humiliation  after  His  death 
consisted  in  His  being  buried,  and  continuing  in 
the  state  of  the  dead,  and  under  the  power  of  death 
till  the  third  day  ;  which  hath  been  otherwise  ex- 
in  these  words,  lie  descended  into  hell.' 


Bishop  Alley  of  Exeter,  in  a  paper  drawn  up  for 
the  Convocation  of  1553,  wrote  :  '  There  have  been 
m  my  diocese  great  invections  between  the 
preachers.'  He  asked  that  some  certainty  might 
be  set  concerning  this  doctrine.  Perhaps  this  ex- 
plains the  form  which  was  given  to  the  third  of 
the  Forty-two  Articles  of  1553. 

'As  Christ  died  and  was  buried  for  us:  so  also  it  is  to  be 
believed  that  He  went  down  into  hell.  For  the  body  lay  in  the 
sepulchre  until  the  resurrection  :  but  His  ghost  departing  from 
Him  was  with  the  ghosts  that  were  in  prison  or  in  hell,  and  did 
preach  to  the  same,  as  the  place  of  St.  Peter  doth  testify.' 

Bishop  Alley's  'hope  of  certainty'  was  not  ful- 
filled, and  in  1563  the  Elizabethan  revisers,  with 
rare  wisdom,  struck  out  the  last  clause. 

The  Roman  Catechism  *  speaks  of  the  release  of 
holy  and  just  men  as  the  purpose  of  the  Descent, 
of  the  imparting  of  the  fruit  of  the  Passion,  and 
of  the  Beatific  Vision. 

4.  Summary  of  the  controversy  in  modern 
times.— We  may  begin  this  section  with  the  names 
of  Pearson  and  Hammond,  who  agreed  in  teaching 
that  the  only  meaning  of  St.  Peter's  words  was 
that  Christ  by  His  Holy  Spirit  inspired  the  preach- 
ing of  Noah. 

Hammond  (ad  loc.)  writes:  'The  spirits  in  the 
prison  are  those  souls  of  men  that  lay  so  sheathed, 
so  useless  and  unprofitable  in  their  bodies,  im- 
*  Cat.  Rom.  95. 
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mersed  so  deep  in  calamity  as  not  to  perform  any 
service  to  God,  who  inspired  and  placed  them 
there.'  He  quotes  Is  427  49"  611  to  prove  that  else- 
where it  is  'a  figurative  speech  to  express  wicked 
men.'  'By  His  Spirit  is  evidently  meant  that 
Divine  power  by  which  He  was  raised  from  the 
dead  after  His  crucifixion.'  We  have  already  noted 
the  objections  to  this  interpretation,  and  also  the 
fact  that  Pearson  on  this  point  confuses  Hades  and 
Gehenna.  He  writes,  indeed,  '  less  lucidly  than  is 
his  wont,'  but  in  regard  of  the  Descent  regarded 
as  a  fact  his  final  summary  strikes  no  uncertain 
note. 

'  I  give  a  full  and  un doubting  assent  unto  this  as  to  a  certain 
truth,  that  when  all  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  finished  on  the 
Cross,  and  His  soul  was  separated  from  His  body,  though  His 
body  were  dead,  yet  His  soul  died  not ;  and  though  it  died  not, 
yet  it  underwent  the  condition  of  the  souls  of  such  as  die  ;  and 
being  [i.e.  since]  He  died  in  the  similitude  of  a  sinner,  His  soul 
went  to  the  place  where  the  souls  of  men  are  kept  who  die  for 
their  sins,  and  so  did  wholly  undergo  the  law  of  death.* 

Barrow  taught  to  the  same  effect  (Serm.  xxviii.) : 
'  If  we  do  thus  interpret  our  Saviour's  descent  into 
hell,  for  His  soul's  going  into  the  common  receptacle 
and  mansion  of  souls,  we  shall  so  doing  be  sure 
not  substantially  to  mistake.'  He  adds  :  '  I  cannot 
well  be  at  the  pain  to  consider  or  examine  those 
conceits,  which  pretend  to  acquaint  us  why  and  to 
what  effect  our  Saviour  descended  into  hell.'  This 
almost  contemptuous  refusal  to  discuss  the  passages 
in  St.  Peter  is  partly  explained  by  the  gaps  in  the 
line  of  evidence  of  early  Christian  tradition  which 
was  known  at  that  time.  Coming  from  a  -man  of 
Barrow's  calibre,  it  lias  probably  had  great  weight. 

On  the  other  hand,  Jeremy  Taylor,*  while  he 
avoids  any  explanation  of  St.  Peter's  reference  to 
the  Deluge,  maintains  the  Patristic  view  that  Christ 
improved  the  condition  of  holy  souls. 

'  And  then  it  was  that  Christ  made  their  condition  better :  for 
though  still  it  be  a  place  of  relation  in  order  to  something 
beyond  it,  yet  the  term  and  object  of  their  hope  is  changed : 
they  sate  in  the  regions  of  darkness,  expecting  that  great 
promise  made  to  Adam  and  the  patriarchs,  the  promise  of  the 
Messias ;  but  when  He  that  was  promised  came,  He  "  preached 
to  the  spirits  in  prison,"  He  communicated  to  thein  the  mysteries 
of  the  gospel,  the  secrets  of  the  kingdom,  the  things'hidden 
from  eternal  ages,  and  taught  them  to  look  up  to  the  glories 
purchased  by  His  passion,  and  made  the  term  of  their  expecta- 
tion be  His  second  coming,  and  the  objects  of  their  hope  the 

glories  of  the  beatific  vision But  now  it  was  that  in  the  dark 

and  undiscerned  mansions  there  was  a  scene  of  the  greatest 
joy  and  the  greatest  horror  represented,  which  yet  was  known 
8ince  the  first  falling  of  the  morning  stars.  Those  holy  souls, 
whom  the  prophet  Zechariah  calls  "  prisoners  of  hope,"  lying  in 
the  lake  where  there  is  no  water,  that  is,  no  constant  stream  of 
joy  to  refresh  their  present  condition  (vet  supported  with 
certain  showers  and  gracious  visitations  from  God  and  illumina- 
tions of  their  hope);  now  that  they  saw  their  Redeemer  come 
to  change  their  condition,  and  to  improve  if  into  the  neighbour- 
hoods of  glory  and  clearer  revelations,  must  needs  have  the  jov 
of  intelligent  and  beatified  understandings,  of  redeemed  cap- 
tives, of  men  forgiven  after  the  sentence  of  death,  of  men 
satisfied  after  a  tedious  expectation,  enjoying  and  seein<*  their 
Lord,  whom,  for  so  many  ages,  they  had  expected.  But  the 
accursed  spirits,  seeing  the  darkness  of  their  prison  shine  with 
a  new  light,  and  their  empire  invaded,  and  their  retirements  of 
horror  discovered,  wondered  how  a  man  durst  venture  thither, 
or,  if  he  were  a  God,  how  he  should  come  to  die.' 

Bishop  Horsley's  sermon  on  1  P  319  at  the  end  of 
the  18th  cent,  is  the  next  important  contribution 
to  the  subject.  He  regretted  the  alteration  of  the 
Third  Article  of  1563.  He  found  it  difficult  to 
believe  that '  of  the  millions  who  died  in  the  Flood 
all  died  impenitent.'  He  taught  that  Christ  <  cer- 
tainly preached  neither  repentance  nor  faith,  for 
the  preaching  of  either  comes  too  late  for  the 
departed  soul  He  faced  the  great  difficulty  why 
only  tins  one  class  of  penitents  should  be  mentioned, 
■  nv  2£  ?>*rved  in  ««ne  parts  of  Scripture  an 
^rffy'  ■♦  the  «xpreaMon  may  be  allowed,  of  the 
tht  liVrJ-rst°  conv'ey  distinct  intimations  that 
redemnS  w.  TT  JS  not  ""interested  in  the 
„tSn  *nd  ?«  n™l  retribution. '  The  follow- 
ing words  also  deserve  quotation,  for  they  go  to 
*  ed.  Eden,  ii.  718,  720. 


the  root  of  the  matter.  « If  the  clear  assertions  of 
Holy  Writ  are  to  be  discredited  on  account  of 
difficulties  which  may  seem  to  the  human  mind  to 
arise  out  of  them,  little  will  remain  to  he  believed 
in  revealed  or  even  in  what  is  called  natural 
religion.' 

About  the  same  time,  Dr.  Hey,  Norrisian  Pro- 
fessor at  Cambridge,  gave  in  his  lectures  a  succinct 
account  of  the  history  of  the  doctrine,  and  discussed 
the  difficulty  of  using  the  metaphor  of  descent  in 
popular  language  {3rd  ed.  p.  654). 

There  is  an  excellent  survey  of  the  literature  of 
the  subject  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
in  Dean  Alford's  Greek  Testament.  Both  he  and 
Bishop  Wordsworth  accepted  the  Patristic  view 
that  Christ  preached  salvation  to  the  disembodied 
spirits  of  those  drowned. in  the  Flood  if  found 
penitent.  Thus  light  is  thrown  on  'one  of  the 
darkest  enigmas  of  Divine  justice.'  Bishop  Harold 
Browne  expounded  the  Article  to  the  same  effect, 
and  has  been  followed  recently  by  Bishop  Gibson! 
But  not  all  writers  were  equally  bold.  Bishop 
Harvey  Goodwin  was  content  with  what  was 
practically  Pearson's  position.  Bishop  Westcott 
{Historic  Faith,  p.  77)  feared  to  say  more  on  'a 
mystery  where  our  thought  fails  us  and  Scripture 
is  silent.'  Surely  this  is  too  dogmatic  in  face  of 
the  great  consensus  of  opinion  which  interprets 
1  P  31U  literally. 

There  is  a  full  account  of  modern  German  litera- 
ture on  this  subject  in  Clemen's  Niedergefahren 
zit  den  Toten.  He  interprets  1  P  31B  as  referring 
to  human  spirits,  and  builds  on  it  an  argument  in 
favour  of  '  the  larger  hope,'  though  he  does  not 
commit  himself  to  any  theory  of  Universal  Resti- 
tution. He  makes  much  use  of  English  books, 
especially  Dean  Plumptre's  The  Spirits  in  Prison. 

This  survey  of  the  whole  course  of  the  controversy 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  eventually  agreement 
will  be  reached  as  to  the  exegesis  of  the  passage  in 
1  Peter.  The  weighty  authority  of  Professor  Charles 
may  be  invoked  to  prove  that  the  interpretation 
which  accepts  Christ's  mission  to  the  dead  fits  in 
with  our  fuller  knowledge  of  contemporary  Jewish 
literature.  It  throws  light  on  one  of  the  darkest 
enigmas  of  the  Divine  justice.  At  the  same  time 
full  justice  will  be  done  to  the  early  Christian 
tradition  that  in  some  way  or  other  Christ  benehted 
the  souls  of  the  faithful  departed.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  bare  statement  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed  asserts  only  that  Christ's  soul  passed  into 
the  condition  which  our  souls  will  enter  at  death, 
sanctifying  every  condition  of  human  existence. 
Harnack  writes  that  '  the  clause  is  too  weak  to 
maintain  its  ground  beside  the  others,  as  equally 
independent  and  authoritative,'  but,  as  Swete 
(p.  62)  says,  he  fails  to  point  out  in  what  the  weak- 
ness lies,  while  '  to  us  it  appears  to  possess  in  a 
very  high  degree  the  strength  which  comes  from 
primitive  simplicity  and  a  wise  reserve.' 

Thus  the  consensus  of  theological  opinion  justifies 
the  teaching  of  the  poet  of  the  Christian  Year :  * 

1  Sleep'st  Thou  indeed?  or  is  Thy  Bpirit  fled 
At  large  among  the  dead  ? 
Whether  in  Eden  bowers  Thy  welcome  voice 

Wake  Abraham  to  rejoice, 
Or  in  some  drearier  scene  Thine  eye  controls 

The  thronging  band  of  souls ; 
That,  as  Thy  blood  won  earth.  Thine  agony 
Might  set  the  shadowy  world  from  sin  and  sorrow  free. 
Literature.— C.  Bigg,  Com.  on  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Jiide,  Clark,  1901 ;  C.  Clemen,  Niedergefahrm  zu  den  Toten, 
Giessen,   1900;    Bishop   Gibson,    The    Thirty -nine   Articles*, 
Methuen,  1898;  Bishop  Harold  Browne,  2'Ac  Thirty-nine  Article**, 
1854 ;  Bishop  Pearson,  Expos,  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  ed.  Burton3, 
1847 ;  E.  H.  Plumptre,  The  Spirits  in  Prison,  Isbister,  1885 ; 
S.  D.  F.  Salmond,  Christian  Doct.  of  Immortality  »,  Clark,  1908 ; 
V.  Spitta,  Christi  Predict  an  die  Geuster,  1890 ;  H.  B.  Swete, 
The  Apostles'  Creed,  Cambridge,  1899.  A.  E.  BURN. 
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HELLENISTS.— See  Grecians. 

HEM  OP  GARMENT.— This  is  the  AV  transla- 
tion of  Kpa<rire8ov  in  Alt  9ao  U11  (of  touching  the  hem 
of  Jesus'  garment  with  a  view  to  hralirigl.  In 
these  places,  as  on  its  occurrence  elsewhere  (Mt 
235,  Mk  6™,  Lk  8"),  RV  adopts  the  rendering 
'border.'    See  art.  Border. 

HEN.— See  Animals,  p.  04\ 

HERB.— In  modern  botanical  science,  'herb'  is 
a  well-defined  term,  and  is  applied  to  plants  whose 
stem  dies  down  annually.  In  the  Bible  it  is  used 
in  a  popular  sense,  being  employed  to  translate 
several  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  of  varying 
significance.  In  the  NT  it  is  (except,  in  He  6^ 
where  the  original  has  ^07-civt;)  the  rendering  of 
Xdxava  (Mt  1333,  Mk  4;'-T  Ho  14-)  or  Mx*vo»  (Lk 
ll4-),  which  denotes  garden-herbs  or  vegetables. 
Many  of  these,  such  as  lettuce,  parsley,  mint,  etc., 
are  in  constant  use  to  the  present  day.  Delitzsch 
(Hcb,  XT)  renders  this  word  l>\-  pi\  which  means 
'green  herbs'  (ef.  Dt  11™,  l'i  1517).  The  other 
term,  jSoTdeT/,  means  '  pasture. '  but  is  evidently 
used  (I.e.)  of  herbage  in  general,  including  cereals. 
Delitzsch's  translation  is  357,  'csebk,  which  has 
the  same  signification.  Hugh  Du.vcan. 

HERMON. — A  mountain  on  the  north-eastern 
border  of  Palestine,  the  culminating  point  of  the 
range  of  Anti-Lebanon,  rising  to  an  elevation  of 
9200  ft.  above  the  sea.  Its  dome-like  summit, 
usually  covered  with  snow  till  late  in  summer,  can 
be  seen  from  almost  every  part  of  Palestine.  Jesus 
in  His  youth  must  have  often  seen  it  from  the  hill 
west  of  Nazareth,  and,  during  His  ministry,  from 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  name 
in  the  Gospels,  but  is  generally  believed  to  be  the 
'high  mountain'  of  Mt  171,  Mk  U-,  and  the  'moun- 
tain' of  Lk  9s8  where  the  Transfiguration  took 
place.  This  was  probably  not  on  the  summit, 
which  could  be  reached  only  by  long  and  hard 
climbing,  but  on  one  of  the  elevated  platforms  on 
the  southern  slope.  That  Hermon,  rather  than 
Tabor  (on  which  there  was  then  a  fortified  city), 
is  the  'high  mountain'  referred  to,  seems  clear 
from  the  fact  that  the  conversation  (Mt  16-I"2a) 
which  preceded  the  Transfiguration  by  six  days 
was  closely  connected  with  Peter's  confession  ;  anil 
this  occurred  at  Cresarea  Philippi  (Mt  1613'1"),  which 
stood  just  at  the  base  of  Hermon  by  the  springs  of 
Jordan.    See  also  art.  Transfiguration. 

LmtRATURB. — For  description  of  Hermon,  see  Robinson,  BRP 
iii.  344,  357  ;  Stewart,  Land  of  Ixrart,  2%-3()l  ;  Conder,  Tent- 
Work,  ch.  viii.;  SWI'  ('Jerusalem'  Volume,  Appendix,  and 
Volume  of  Special  Papers).  W.  W.  MOORK. 

HEROD  (Hpy5i)s).—The  rise  of  the  Herodian 
dynasty  *  to  the  throne  of  the  Hasmona'an  priest- 
kings,  begun  by  Antipater  the  Iduimean,  and 
realized  by  his  second  son,  Hen  id  the  Great,+  was 
closely  connected  with  the  ascendency  of  Roman 
power  in  Palestine.  Antipas  or  Antipater,  the 
grandfather  of  Herod,  had  indeed  been  appointed 
governor  of  Idumsea  by  Alexander  Janmeus  [Ant. 
XIV.  i.  3),  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  death  of 
Alexandra  (B.C.  67)  that  Antipater,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Antipas  in  Idumuea,  found  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  his  interests  in  the  dissensions 
between  Hyrcanus,  the  legal  but  weak  heir  to  the 
throne  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  younger  but  more 
vigorous  Aristobulus.     Allying  himself  with  Hyr- 

*On  the  oritnn  of  the  Herodian  family,  cf.  Ant.  xiv.  i.  3; 
BJi.  vi.  2;  Strabo,  xvi.  2;  Euaeb.  HE  i.  7.  11.  Chron.  ed. 
Schoene,  ii.  134,  138;  Epiph  Ilnr.  xx.  1;  Derenbourg,  Hmt. 
de.  la  Pal.  154  ;  and  Schurer,  QJ  V  s  i.  ■««>,  n.  3. 

t  On  the  title  0  fjLtyeu  cf.  Ewald,  ill  v.  418,  h.  4 ;  Madden, 
Coins,  105,  n.  1. 


canus,  Antipater  secured  the  aid  of  the  Arabian 
king  Aretas  to  establish  his  candidate  in  the 
government.  Ihereupon  appeals  were  made  by 
Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus  to  the  Roman  general 
Scaurus  who  had  been  sent  by  Pompey  to  Damas- 
cus.  The  Roman  power,  thus  appealed  to,  at  hist 
favoured  Aristobulus,  but  eventually,  after  Pompey 
had  taken  Jerusalem  in  n.c.  03,  made  Hyrcanus 
high  priest  (Ant.  Xiv.  iv.  4 ;  JiJ  1.  vii.  6),  and  com- 
mitted the  administration  to  Scaurus,  who  in  turn 
was  succeeded  by  Gabinius.  Antipater,  however 
proved  himself  useful  to  the  Romans,  both  in  the 
government  and  in  their  military  operations  against 
the  Arabs,  and  also  against  the  Hasmona-ans, 
Aristobulus  and  his  sons  Alexander  and  Antigonus. 
He  thus  acquired  considerable  political  influence 
(Ant.  Xiv.  vi.  4,  viii.  1  ;  BJi.  viii.  7  -  cf.  Schurer, 
(J.J  V*  1.  343,  n.  14).  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalus 
(B.C.  48)  and  the  death  of  Pompey,  Ciesar  confirmed 
Hyrcanus  in  the  high  priesthood,  and  made  him 
ethnarch.  Upon  Antipater  he  conferred  Roman 
citizenship  and  constituted  hiin  procurator  of  Judjea 
{Ant.  Xiv.  viii.  3,  ■">,  ejrirpojros  in  the  sense  of  4in- 
jue\j77i7s;  cf.  Wellhausen,  IJG*  310,  n.  2).  Soon 
afterwards  (B.c.  47)  Antipater  appointed  his  eldest 
son  Phasael  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  committed 
the  administration  of  Galilee  to  his  second  son 
Herod,  a  young  man  about  twenty-five  years  of  age 
(Ant.  xiv.  i\.  2;  the  transmitted  text  reads  vivre 
ical  SeVa,  but  is  conjectural ly  emended  by  Dindorf 
and  Bekker  to  read  Were  ko.1  etKoat ;  cf.  Schurer,  i. 
348,  11.  30;  Gratz,  Wxt.  77,  reads  '  twenty').  The 
present  article  is  concerned  only  with  the  Herods 
of  the  Gospels. 

1.  Herod  the  Great. — Among  the  first  acts  of 
Herod's  administration  of  Galilee  was  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  band  of  robbers  *  that  harassed  his  country 
and  parts  of  Syria  (Ant.  xiv.  ix.  2;  BJ  I.  x.  5). 
These  he  captured,  and  their  captain,  a,  certain 
Hezekias,  he  slew,  along  with  many  of  the  robbers, 
— revealing  in  the  energy  with  which  he  suppressed 
disorders  a  trait  of  character  that  even  at  this  time 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Roman  governor  of 
Syria,  Sextus  Ciesar,  and  that  subsequently  made 
him  an  acceptable  ally  of  the  Romans.  This  act, 
however,  brought  Herod  under  the  suspicion  of  the 
leaders  at  Jerusalem,  who  persuaded  Hyrcanus  that 
Herod  should  be  summoned  before  the  Sanhedrin 
for  trial  for  violation  of  the  national  law  in  putting 
Hezekias  to  death  without  trial.  Herod  obeyed 
the  summons,  but  took  care  to  have  a  sufficient 
bodyguard  to  accompany  him.  At  first  the  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  Sanhedrin  were  overawed  by  such  a 
show  of  force.  They  were  recalled  to  a  proper 
sense  of  their  duty  by  the  courageous  words  of 
scornful  rebuke  spoken  by  Sameas  the  Pharisee 
(Ant.  xiv.  ix.  4  ;  BJi.  x.  !>).+  When  the  Sanhedrin 
was  about  to  condemn  Herod,  Hyrcanus,  who  had 
received  instructions  from  Sextus  Civsar  to  have 
him  acquitted,  adjourned  the  sitting  and  advised 
Herod  to  withdraw  from  Jerusalem.  This  he  did, 
returning  to  Damascus.  When  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed governor  of  dele-Syria  by  Sextus  Caesar,  he 
threatened  Jerusalem  with  an  army  ;  but,  having  so 
far  satisfied  his  anger,  he  withdrew,  on  the  advice 
of  his  father  Antipater  and  his  brother  Phasael. 

After  the  murder  of  Ciesar  (15  Mar.  B.C.  44),  and 

*  Gratz  (Hist.  7S,  less  distinctly,  '  All  true  patriots  mourned  ') 
and  DerenbonrR  (IGOR".)  regard  these  robbers  as  patriots,  the 
predecessors  of  the  Zealots,  Judas  the  Galilean  beiiijjr  the  son  of 
Hezekias  (Ant.  xvn.  x.  5;  BJ  11.  iv.  1;  Ac  5^).  I.  Bro^de 
(Jewish  Enci/c.  vi.  350)  calls  them  '  a  band  of  fanatics,  who  had 
attacked  heathen  cities  and  robbed  caravans '  (cf.  also  Well- 
hausen'', 317). 

t  Cf.  Ant.  xv.  i.  1,  where  Pollio  is  said  to  have  made  this 
speech,  and  Sameas  is  called  his  disciple.  In  Talmudic  tradi- 
tion (ct.  Derenbourg,  147ff  )  Sameas  is  called  Simeon  ben 
Shetah,  identified  by  Deren hours  with  Shemaia,  who,  with 
Abtali'on  (Pollio),  was,  he  thinks,  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the 
Sanhedrin  (similarly  Grata,  Hitf.  79,  and  I.  Broyde,  Jewish 
Encyc.  vi.  356  ;  cf.  also  Schiirer^,  ii.  358f.). 
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the  poisoning  of  Antipater  (43),— apparently  with 
the  knowledge,  if  not  the  consent  and  participation, 
of  Hyreanus  (Ant.  xiv.  xi.  3,  6;  cf.  Wellhausen4, 
319,  n.  1,  327,  n.  3),— Herod's  fortunes  reached  their 
lowest  ebb.  Antony,  indeed,  while  he  was  in  the 
East,  made  Herod  and  Phasael  tetrarchs  {Ant. 
Xiv.  xiii.  1 ;  BJ  I.  xii.  5) ;  but  not  long  afterwards, 
Antigonus,  with  the  help  of  the  Parthians,  gained 

Soseession  -of  Jerusalem,  capturing  Phasael  and 
[yrcanus.  Phasael  killed  himself ;  and  Hyreanus, 
after  his  ears  had  been  cut  off,  was  taken  by  the 
Parthians  to  Babylon.  Herod,  who  with  his  family 
was  in  Jerusalem,  escaped  by  night,  and,  after  many 
difficulties,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was  on  the 
point  of  taking  his  life,  came  to  the  fortress  Masada. 
Here  he  left  his  family  *in  charge  of  his  brother 
Joseph  and  hastened  to  Rome.  Antigonus,  in  the 
meantime,  had  established  himself  in  Jerusalem, 
where  he  reigned  for  three  years  (B.C.  40-37)  as 
Matthias,  the  coins  of  Antigonus  bearing  the  in- 
scription BACIAEHC  ANTITONOU  \™  ™nn 
.•nan  Sii  (cf.  Madden,  Coins,  99  ff.). 

In  Rome,  Herod  had  little  difficulty,  with  the  aid 
of  Antony  and  the  concurrence  of  Octavius,  in  con- 
vincing the  Senate  that  they  would  be  serving  their 
own  interests  by  making  him  king  of  Judaea  in- 
stead of  Antigonus,  who  had  been  placed  on  the 
throne  by  the  Parthians  (Ant.  XIV.  xiv.  4;  BJ 
I.  xiv.  4).  Appointed  king  by  a  decree  of  the 
Senate  (B.C.  40),  Herod  now  had  before  him  the 
difficult  task  of  conquering  his  kingdom.  He  re- 
turned to  Palestine,  raised  an  army,  subdued 
Joppa,  relieved  Masada,  and  was  eager  to  invest 
Jerusalem.  The  assistance  of  the  Roman  forces 
under  Ventidius  and  Silo  was  far  from  effective ; 
Galilee  had  to  be  conquered  ;  it  was  not  until  the 
spring  of  37  B.C.  that  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  could 
be  seriously  begun.  It  was  during  this  siege  that 
Herod,  having  put  away  his  wife  Doris  and  her 
son  Antipater,  celebrated  in  Samaria  his  marriage 
with  Mariamne,*  daughter  of  Alexander  (son  of 
Aristobulus)  and  Alexandra  (daughter  of  Hyr- 
eanus) [Ant.  Xiv.  xv.  14;  BJ  I.  xvii.  8;  cf.  Ant. 
xiv.  xii.  1 ;  BJi.  xii.  3). 

Three  months  after  the  siege  began,  Jerusalem 
fell  (Ant.  xiv.  xvi.  4:5/1.  xviii.  2;  cf.  Sieflert, 
PRE*  vii.  762,  1.  24  ft.).  The  city  was  saved  from 
plunder  and  desecration  only  by  a  plentiful  use  of 
money  on  Herod's  part.  Antigonus  surrendered 
himself  to  the  Romans  (Ant.  Xiv.  xvi.  2;  BJ 
I.  xviii.  2),  and  at  Herod's  urgent  request  was  be- 
headed in  Antioch  (Ant.  xiv.  xvi.  4  ;  BJ  I.  xviii.  3). 
Herod  also  had  forty -five  members  of  the  San- 
hedrin  slain,  but  passed  over  Pollio  and  Sameas 
because  during  the  siege  they  had  advised  the  city 
to  yield  to  him  (Ant.  XV.  i.  2). 

Established  in  his  kingdom  by  force  of  the 
Roman  arms,  and  occupying  the  status  of  a  rex 
socius,  Herod  fully  understood  that  his  continuance 
in  power  was  dependent  on  the  good-will  of  Rome 
and  her  rulers.  Hence,  throughout  his  reign  of 
thirty-four  years,  he  did  not  fail  to  cultivate  in 
every  possible  way  friendly  relations  with  his 
overlords.  His  government,  however,  though  not 
without  some  following  among  the  people,  never 
obtained  the  cordial  support  or  willing  consent  of 
the  great  majority  of  its  subjects.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  he  treated  the  Sadducfean 
aristocracy  with  severity,  made  the  high  priest- 
hood subject  to  his  own  appointment,  and  deprived 
the  Sanhednn  of  all  political  influence.  The 
K-ssenes   and  many  of   the    Pharisees  refused  to 

M™'  ^"T^T?  T]hn"  is  stained  here,  although 
NiXK#ed  "i^6  Greek  ^xt,  both  of  Naherand  of 
The  Jlm^r  m       e  Feads  '"  the  text  of  £J  '■  §  241.  M««y«0. 

iv  iXi  but TnT/vViW" M  a  variant  by  Niese  in  Ant 

<-n  ..Uh  ,'h,  «  V*  433  M*""<^-     In  Ant.  the  MS  E  spell; 

1   ltMll>   -'l  "Clout*,  (e\npnt.  in  vim    Haiti    ...i w  ._.:...■ 

as  M  does  in  BJ. 


take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him  or  to  the- Ro- 
man emperor.  The  incipient  Zealots  or  patriotic 
nationalists,  whether  gathered  in  the  robber  bands 
of  Galilee  or  cherishing  more  quietly  the  old  Has- 
monsean  ideals,  were  his  natural  and  determined 
enemies.  Herod,  moreover,  had  no  natural  claims 
to  his  throne.  Of  Idumajan  descent,  he  was  in  the 
eyes  of  his  subjects  but  half-Jew  (Ant.  xiv.  xv.  2) 
and  had  to  endure,  not  only  from  his  enemies  but 
within  the  circle  of  his  own  family,  taunts  upon 
his  low  origin.  Careful  though  he  was  not  to 
offend  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  people  in 
some  respects, — for  Herod  was  wiser  and  more 
cautious  than  Antiochus  Epiphanes, — his  whole 
reign  breathed  the  spirit  of  Hellenism  and  pagan 
secularization  so  offensive  to  the  Jews.  Even  his 
self-denying  and  efficient  provision  for  the  country 
when  visited  by  famine,  or  his  remission  in  part  of 
a  burdensome  taxation,  or  his  magnificent  restora- 
tion of  the  Temple,  called  forth  only  momentary 
gratitude  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Successful 
at  Rome,  unsuccessful  in  Jerusalem,  Herod  greatly 
increased  the  material  interests  of  his  country, 
and  by  the  favour  of  Rome  enlarged  its  borders. 
But  while  he  rebuilt  the  Temple  and  dedicated 
it  with  great  splendour  and  large  sacrifices — 
boasting  that  he  had  done  what  the  Hasmonseans 
were  not  able  to  accomplish — he  placed  above  the 
Temple  gate  <*  golden  eagle  in  honour  "of  the 
Romans,  built  a,  theatre,  amphitheatre,  and  hippo- 
drome in  or  near  Jerusalem  for  Greek  plays  and 
heathen  games,  and  in  other  places  erected  temples 
for  the  cult  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  He  built 
or  restored  many  cities  and  fortresses  throughout 
his  territory,  and  constructed  a  splendid  harbour 
(Scbastus)  at  Strato's  Tower,  which  he  enlarged  and 
called  Caesarea.  He  colonized  restless  Trachonitis 
with  Jewish  warriors  from  Babylon,  and  extended 
his  munificence  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own 
country,  to  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Rhodes,  Greece, 
and  Macedonia.  Antony,  Cleopatra,  Agrippa,  and 
Augustus  were  entertained  by  him  with  royal 
honours,  and  in  his  will  he  made  handsome  be- 
quests to  his  friends  of  the  imperial  household  in 
Rome. 

It  is  customary  to  divide  the  reign  of  Herod  into 
three  periods.  The  first  extends  from  his  accession 
in  B.C.  37  to  the  death  of  the  sons  of  Babas  in 
B.C.  25,  when  the  last  male  representatives  of  the 
Hasmon.T>an  family  were  removed  from  his  path- 
way. This  period  was  characterized  by  the  estab- 
lishment and  extension  of  Herod's  power.  The 
principal  forces  that  he  had  to  combat  came  from 
the  royal  family  he  had  supplanted  and  to  which 
he  was  allied  by  marriage.  Alexandra,  the  mother 
of  Mariamne,  knew  how  to  enlist  the  interest  of 
Cleopatra,  and  Cleopatra  had  the  ear  of  Antony. 
The  measures  adopted  by  Herod  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion were  not  of  the  gentlest  kind.  He  recalled 
Hyreanus  from  Babylon,  and  though  he  treated 
him  with  every  consideration,  Josephus  attributes 
to  Herod  the  motive  of  wishing  to  get  Hyreanus  in 
his  power.*  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Hyreanus 
could  not  be  appointed  to  the  high  priesthood,  and 
that  Aristobulus,  the  brother  of  Mariamne,  was 
only  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  Herod  made 
Ananel,  a  Babylonian  Jew  of  priestly  family,  high 
priest.  This  did  not  please  Alexandra,  and  she 
appealed  to  Cleopatra  on  behalf  of  her  son.  There- 
upon Herod  deposed  Ananel  and  appointed  Aristo- 
bulus in  his  stead.  But  the  popularity  of  the  young 
Hasmonjean  aroused  Herod's  suspicion,  ^Aristo- 
bulus was  drowned  soon  after  the  feast  or  Taber- 
*  Mathews  (Hist,  of  NT  Times,  118,  n.  1)  rejects  Joaepliiif 
account  of  Herod's  motive  (cf.  also  SchUrerS,  i.  378 ;  WeDhMM** 
324  ;  and  Woodhouse,  Encyc.  Bibl.  ii.  2206,  n.  4).  On  the  other 
hand,  cf.  Sieffert,  PRE*  vii.  762,  1.  48ft.,  and  the  indications 
jriven  above  that  Hyreanus  was  implicated  in  the  aeawi  wi 
Antipater. 
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nacles  in  the  year  B.C.  35.  At  the  instance  of 
Cleopatra,  who  learned  of  the  event  from  Alex- 
andra, Herod  was  summoned  before  Antony  to  give 
an  account  of  the  death  of  Aristobulus.  Before 
answering  the  summons,  Herod  gave  instructions 
tj  his  uncle  Joseph,  in  whose  hands  he  left  the 
government,  that  Mariamne  should  be  put  to 
Heath  in  the  event  of  an  unfavourable  issue  of  his 
mission.  Herod  regained  the  favour  of  Antony, 
bat  had  eventually  to  surrender  to  Cleopatra  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  parts  of  his  territory,  the 
famous  palm-  and  balsam-growing  country  about 
Jericho,  together  with  the  coast  cities  from  the 
river  Eleutherus  to  Egypt,  with  the  exception  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  On  his  return  from  the  confer- 
ence with  Antony  at  Laodicxa  (Syrian),  Herod 
learned  through  his  sister  Salome,  the  evil  genius 
of  his  family  troubles,  that  Joseph  had  revealed 
his  command  to  Mariamne.  Joseph  was  put  to 
death,  but  «.  fruitful  soil  for  suspicion  against 
Mariamne  remained.  When  Cleopatra,  who  had 
accompanied  Antony  on  his  expedition  to  Armenia, 
returned  through  Judaea,  Herod  entertained  her ; 
and,  although  he  successfully  withstood  her  charms, 
he  was  compelled  to  rent  from  her  the  territory 
about  Jericho,  and  to  guarantee  similar  payments 
due  to  her  from  the  king  of  Arabia.  The  debt  thus 
contracted  proved  to  be  a  bad  one,  for  the  king  of 
Arabia  was  slow  in  meeting  his  financial  obliga- 
tion?. Hence,  when  war  broke  out  between 
Antony  and  Octavius,  and  Herod  was  desirous  of 
giving  aid  to  Antony,  Cleopatra,  never  doubting 
that  Antony  would  be  victor,  thwarted  Herod's 
purpose  and  sent  him  instead  against  the  Arabians, 
in  the  hope  that  the  two  kings  would  destroy  one 
another.  Herod  at  first  defeated  the  Arabians, 
but  finally  suffered  a  severe  reverse,  through  the 
treacherous  intervention  of  Cleopatra's  general 
Athenio.  About  this  time  an  earthquake  brought 
great  suffering  on  the  people,  and  Herod's  soldiers 
were  discouraged.  The  Jewish  ambassadors  sent 
to  the  Arabians  had  been  slain,  and  Herod's  con- 
dition seemed  desperate.  His  own  courage,  how- 
ever, inspired  his  troops,  and  a  decisive  victory 
was  gained  over  the  enemy. 

But  Herod  had  scarcely  re-established  his  power 
when  news  of  the  battle  of  Actium  (2nd  Sept. 
B.c.  31)  brought  him  face  to  face  with  the  crisis  of 
his  reign.  Before  going  to  Octavius  to  learn  his 
fate,  Herod  had  the  aged  Hyrcanus  put  to  death 
for  plotting  with  the  Arabian  governor  Malchus  to 
escape  from  Jerusalem.*  Placing  the  government 
in  charge  of  his  brother  Pheroras,  and  leaving  his 
mother  and  sister  at  Masada,  but  Mariamne  and 
Alexandra  at  Alexandrinum  in  care  of  Sohemus, 
with  instructions  that  Mariamne  and  her  mother 
should  be  killed  if  disaster  overtook  him,t  Herod 
went  to  meet  Octavius  in  Rhodes.  He  appeared 
before  the  emperor  in  royal  apparel,  laying  aside  only 
his  diadem.  His  appeal  for  favour  was  based  on  a 
frank  avowal  of  his  friendship  for  Antony,  and  of 
his  desire  to  aid  him  at  Actium.  But  Antony 
had  refused  to  take  his  advice  about  Cleopatra, 
and  had  fallen.  He  now  offered  Octavius  the  same 
loyalty  and  support  that  he  had  given  Antony. 
Moreover,  Herod  had  already  had  opportunity  of 
proving  his  loyalty  to  his  new  master  by  preventing 

*  Josephus  (Ant.  xv.  vi.  1),  consistently  with  his  account  of 
Herod's  motive  in  recalling  Hyrcanus  from  Babylon,  intimates 
that  Herod  sought  an  occasion  of  removing  Hyrcanus.  Schurer 
(i.  384)  questions  Josephus'  account  of  the  treasonable  letter,  on 
the  ground  that  such  an  action  would  be  unlikely  in  a  man  of 
Hyrcanus'  age.  He  accepts  the  account  of  Herod's  motive  in 
this  instance,  however,  regarding  it  as  a  more  probable  and  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  Hyrcanus'  death  (cf.  also  Mathews,  120, 
n.  3.  On  the  participation  of  the  Sanhedrin,  cf.  Ant.  XV.  xvi.  2, 
and  Wellhausen,  327,  n.  1). 

t  On  the  historicity  of  the  two  incidents  related  in  Ant.  xv. 
iii-  5-0,  9 ;  BJ  r.  xxii.  4,  5  ;  Ant.  xv.  vi.  5,  vii.  1-6,  cf.  Schurer-*, 
i.  385,  n.  51 ;  Mathews,  120,  n.  4. 


Antony  s  gladiators  from  passing  through  his  terri- 
tory to  join  Antony  in  Egypt.  At  the  close  of  the 
interview  Octavius  restored  Herod's  diadem,  and 
confirmed  him  in  his  kingdom.  In  a  short  time 
Octavius  even  enlarged  Herod's  kingdom,  restoring 
the  territory  taken  from  it  by  Antony  for  Cleo°- 
patra,  and  a  number  of  cities,  such  as  Gadara, 
Hippos,  Samaria,  Gaza,  Anthedon,  Joppa,  and 
Strato  s  Tower.  This  was  done  in  recognition  of 
Herod  a  aid  to  the  imperial  army  as  it  passed  into 
Egypt. 

When  Herod  returned  from  Rhodes,  his  old 
suspicions  against  Mariamne  were  aroused  by  dis- 
covering that  Sohemus  had  repeated  the  folly  of 
Joseph.  Sohemus  was  executed,  and  soon  after- 
wards Mariamne  was  tried  on  the  charge  of 
attempting  to  poison  Herod,  and  put  to  death 
about  the  year  B.C.  29.  But  Herod  had  loved  her 
with  a  wild  passion.  After  her  death  his  remorse 
and  an  uncontrollable  yearning  for  her  (which 
Byron  has  finely  expressed  in  one  of  his  Hebrew 
Melodies)  quickly  brought  him  to  the  verge  of 
insanity  (cf.  also  Stephen  Phillips,  Herod).  At 
length,  when  he  fell  sick  in  Samaria,  Alexandra 
sought  to  gain  possession  of  the  fortresses  in  Jeru- 
salem. But  Herod,  rousing  himself  from  his 
stupor,  had  her  put  to  death  (b.c.  28).  Costobar 
also  and  the  sons  of  Babas  were  put  to  death  on 
the  evidence  of  Salome,  who  revealed  the  hiding- 
place  of  these  men  of  Hasmona>an  descent  *  and 
partizanship,  and  the  part  played  by  her  husband 
in  their  protection  (n.c.  '25).  Herod  was  now  well 
established  on  his  throne,  in  favour  with  Augustus, 
and  triumphant  over  his  enemies. 

The  second  period  of  Herod's  reign,  extending 
from  B.C.  25  to  B.C.  13,  was  characterized  by  ex- 
tension of  his  kingdom  and  great  building  opera- 
tions. Trachonitis,  Bataniea,  and  Auranitis  were 
given  to  him  by  Augustus  about  B.C.  23  (Ant.  xv. 
x.  1  ;  BJ  I.  xx.  4),  and  to  these  the  tetrarchy  of 
Zenodorus  together  with  the  country  of  Ulatha  and 
Panias  was  added  about  three  years  later  (Ant. 
XV.  x.  3 ;  BJ  I.  xx.  4 ;  Dio  Cass.  xlv.  9).  During 
this  period  many  cities  were  built  or  beautified  by 
Herod,  both  in  his  own  territory  and  in  surround- 
ing countries.  Fortresses  were  constructed,  and 
temples  in  honour  of  Augustus  adorned  Samaria 
(Sebaste),  Panias  (Ca?sarea  Philippi),  and  Strato's 
Tower  (Caesarea).  But  the  greatest  of  Herod's 
works  of  construction  were  the  harbour  at  Strato's 
Tower  and  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  latter, 
begun  about  B.C.  19,  was  partially  completed  in  a 
year  and  a  half  (the  inner  temple),  and  the  whole 
brought  to  a  temporary  completion  in  about  eight 
years,  when  it  was  formally  dedicated,  although 
work  was  continued  on  it  until  the  time  of  Albinus 
(procurator  a.d.  62-64,  cf.  Ant.  xv.  xi.  o,  6,  XX.  ix. 
7  ;  Jn  2-°).  Herod  also  built  himself  a  magnificent 
palace  in  Jerusalem.  Theatre,  amphitheatre,  and 
hippodrome  were  the  scenes  of  plays  and  games 
not  only  in  Ctesarea  and  Jericho,  but  in  Jerusalem. 
Mercenary  troops,  aided  by  spies  and  strict  police 
regulations,  kept  the  people  in  subjection.  Out- 
lying districts  sucli  as  Trachonitis  were  colonized 
to  suppress  disturbances.  Herod's  power  was  at 
its  height.  In  his  court  were  men  of  Greek  learn- 
ing, such  as  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  and  his  brother 
Ptolemy.  As  a  rex  sociits,  Herod  had  the  right  to 
issue  copper  coinage.  His  friendship  with  liome 
was  firmly  established.  He  interested  himself  in 
the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  and  helped  to  secure 
them  their  rights  in  Asia  Minor.  He  also  made 
generous  provision  from  his  private  means  to  alle- 
*  Just  what  their  descent  was  does  not  clearly  appear  from 
Josephus.  Thev  seem  to  have  been  related  to  the  Hasnionieans. 
They  were  to  have  been  killed  when  Herod  took  Jerusalem. 
But  Costobar  saved  them,  and  had  kept  them  concealed  until 
Salome,  his  wife,  left  him,  and  made  the  matter  known  to 
Herod. 
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viate  the  suffering  caused  by  a.  famine  (B.C.  25), 
and  on  two  occasions  remitted  part  of  the  people's 
taxes,  one-third  in  B.C.  20  and  one-fourth  in  B.C.  14. 
But  the  glory  of  his  reign  and  the  material  splen- 
dour of  Lis  works  were  offensive  to  the  religious 
consciousness  of  his  subjects,  and  his  sporadic  acts 
of  unselfishness  failed  to  arouse  any  permanently 
cordial  response  in  the  people. 

The  last  period  of  Herod's  reign,  from  B.C.  13  to 
B.C.  4,  was  one  of  family  intrigue  whicii  formed,  as 
Wellhausen  aptly  puts  it,  '  a  chapter  of  court  his- 
tory in  true  Oriental  style.'  After  the  death  of 
Mariamne,  Herod  had  married  another  Mariamne, 
daughter  of  a  certain  Simon,  a  priest  whom  Herod 
had  made  high  priest.  He  had  also  other  wives, 
seven  in  number.  His  first  wife  had  been  recalled 
to  court.  His  sister  Salome  and  his  mother  Cypres 
had  already  shown  some  ability  in  the  gentle  art  of 
false  suggestion.  Herod's  brother  Pheroras,  whom 
he  had  made  tetrarch  of  Persea  and  Idumrea,  was 
at  hand  with  his  wife.  There  were  present  also 
the  two  heirs  to  the  throne,  Alexander  and  Aristo- 
bulus,  sons  of  Mariamne  I.,  both  proud  of  their 
Hasmontean  descent,  possibly  a  little  haughty  in 
their  manner,  certainly  a  little  unwise  in  their  con- 
fidential conversations ;  having  a  grievance  in  the 
unjust  death  of  their  mother,  but  no  protection 
against  its  misuse  by  their  enemies  ;  holding  their 
mother's  opinion  of  Herod's  kindred, — an  opinion 
shared  by  Glaphyra,  wife  of  Aristobulus  and 
daughter  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and 
fully  reciprocated  in  kind  by  Salome  and  Cypres. 
If  to  this  we  add  the  villainy  of  a  scoundrel  like 
Euryclus,  the  presence  of  Antipater,  Herod's  eldest 
son,  recalled  to  court  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
presumptuous  hopes  of  succession  on  the  part  of 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus  ;  and,  finally,  the  sus- 
picious nature  of  Herod,  now  made  more  so  by  age, 
and  the  use  of  an  absolute  power  over  the  lives  of 
his  subjects  to  extort  evidence  by  torture,— under 
such  conditions  as  these,  '  where  many  things  were 
done  and  more  were  believed  and  repeated,'  intrigue 
could  hardly  fail  to  ripen  into  tragedy. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  Alexander  and  Aristo- 
bulus from  Rome,  where  they  had  been  educated, 
they  were  suspected  of  plotting  vengeance  on  Herod 
for  their  mother's  death,  and  of  entertaining  prema- 
ture hopes  of  succession  to  the  throne.  Herod 
himself  preferred  charges  against  them  before  the 
Emperor  at  Aquileia,  but  Augustus  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  temporary  reconciliation.  Subsequently 
Alexander  was  arrested,  but  released  through  the 
influence  of  Archelaus.  Gradually,  however,  the 
meshes  of  intrigue  closed  around  the  Hasmonrean 
brothers.  Permission  was  obtained  from  Augustus 
to  bring  them  to  trial,  but  the  Emperors  sugges- 
tions about  the  constitution  of  the  court  were  not 
strictly  adhered  to.  Herod  himself  appeared  as  a 
witness  against  his  sons,  and  the  court  condemned 
them  by  a  majority  vote,  Saturninus  and  his  sons 
dissenting.  They  were  strangled  at  Sebaste  (Sa- 
maria), and  buried  at  Alexandrinum  about  the  year 
B.C.  7.  Finally,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Pheroras, 
Herod  discovered  that  Antipater,  who  had  gone  to 
Home  bearing  the  will  of  his  father,  which  named 
him  as  successor  to  the  throne,  was  himself  impli- 
cated in  a  patricidal  plot.  Thereupon  Herod  wrote 
to  Antipater,  urging  with  great  solicitude  and 
paternal  affection  his  speedy  return.  On  arriving 
in  Jerusalem,  Antipater  was  brought  to  trial  before 
Varus  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  appearing  to  prose- 
cute the  case  for  Herod.  And  when  Antipater 
tailed  to  clear  himself,  he  was  cast  into  prison, 
wmie  Herod  awaited  permission  from  Augustus  to 
put  him  to  death. 

Herod  was  now  grown  old.  His  physical  consti- 
tution, naturally  powerful  and  robust,  began  to 
give  way.    The  hot  baths  of  Callirhoe  gave'  little 


or  no  relief  to  his  disorders.  It  soon  became  known 
that  he  was  suffering  from  an  incurable  disease, 
and  the  signs  of  popular  rejoicing  only  embittered 
the  last  hours  of  his  despotic  reign.  The  stirring 
of  his  anger,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  seemed  to 
rouse  his  waning  energy.  When  the  disciples  of 
two  popular  teachers  of  the  Law  in  Jerusalem, 
Judas  and  Matthias,  cut  down  the  golden  eagle 
from  the  gate  of  the  Temple,  Herod  promptly 
returned,  and  had  forty-two  of  the  participants, 
including  their  teachers,  burned  to  death.  His 
sufferings  now  became  more  intense.  A  bath  in 
warm  oil  ordered  by  his  physicians  almost  killed 
him,  and  in  a  fit  of  despair  he  even  attempted  to 
take  his  own  life.  Josephus  also  reports  that  he 
gave  orders  that  at  the  moment  of  his  death  all  the 
principal  men  of  the  country,  whom  he  had  gathered 
in  the  hippodrome  at  Jericho,  should  be  put  to 
death,  in  order  that  the  people  might  have  cause  to 
sorrow  at  his  departure.  But  this  order  was  never 
carried  out  {cf.  Wellhausen4,  345,  n.  2).     The  im- 

Erisoned  Antipater  about  this  time,  thinking  that 
is  father  was  dead,  sought  to  escape  ;  but  Herod, 
learning  of  it,  and  having  just  received  authority 
for  his  execution  from  Rome,  gave  the  order  for  his 
death.  On  the  fifth  day  after  the  death  of  Anti- 
pater, Herod  died  at  Jericho,  in  March  or  April  of 
the  year  B.C.  4,  being  about  seventy  years  of  age, 
and  having  reigned  thirty-seven  years  since  liis 
appointment  by  the  Roman  Senate  and  thirty-four 
since  the  taking  of  Jerusalem.  His  body  was 
carried  to  Herodium,  and  interred  with  military 
honours. 

Hercd  had  received  from  Augustus  at  Aquileia 
the  right  to  dispose  of  his  kingdom  as  he  willed, 
and  apparently  at  that  time  contemplated  abdica- 
tion in  favour  of  his  sons,  but  was  restrained  by 
the  Emperor  (Ant.  XVI.  iv.  5).  When  he  returned 
to  Jerusalem,  he  made  public  announcement  of  his 
intention  that  the  succession  should  go  to  Antipater 
first,  and  then  to  Alexander  and  Aristobulus.  Be- 
fore his  death  he  made  three  wills.  In  the  first, 
made  about  B.C.  6,  Antipater  was  named  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne,  or,  in  case  of  his  death,  Herod 
(Philip)  the  son  of  Mariamne  the  high  priest's 
daughter  (Ant.  XVII.  iii.  2;  BJ  I.  xxix.  2).  In 
the  second,  made  after  the  treachery  of  Antipater 
had  been  discovered,  Antipas  was  named  as  his 
heir  (Ant.  XVII.  vi.  1  ;  BJ  I.  xxxii.  7).  In  the 
third,  made  shortly  before  his  death,  Archelaus 
was  appointed  to  succeed  to  Judiea  and  Samaria, 
with  the  title  of  king ;  Antipas  was  given  Persea, 
with  the  title  of  tetrarch ;  and  Philip,  with  a 
similar  title,  received  Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  and 
Batana?a  (Ant.  xvil.  viii.  1  ;  BJ  I.  xxxiii.  7)- 

Although  Josephus  gives  a  very  detailed  account 
of  Herod's  reign,  depending  to  a  Jar  greater  extent 
on  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  than  his  occasional  cita- 
tions would  indicate  (cf.  Schiirer3,  i.  82 ft'.),  it  is 
not  historically  probable  that  he  has  recorded  every 
incident  found  in  his  sources,  much  less  every  in- 
cident that  occurred  during  this  period.  For,  while 
his  representation  has  in  its  main  features  and 
even  in  most  of  its  details  the  appearance  of  a 
faithful  and  trustworthy  narrative,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  he  has  misunderstood  or  misrepresented 
some  movements,  such  as  the  character  of  the  rob- 
bers in  Galilee  ;  others  he  has  neglected  for  some 
reason,  such  as  the  Messianic  ideas  of  the  time, 
and  their  popular  influence  witnessed  by  the  Psalms 
of  Solomon  and  the  NT  (cf.  Mt  2,ff-;  and  Mathews, 
Hist.  126,  The  Messianic  Hope  in  the  NT,  13  ft.). 
It  is  possible  also  that  Josephus  misrepresented 
some  details  of  the  history  through  misunder- 
standing his  sources,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
day  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  or,  again,  assigned 
wrong  motives  for  actions,  and  even  narrated  as 
fact  what  did  not  happen.    There  are  some  de- 
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scriptions  of  different  events  which  reveal  striking 
similarities,  and  there  are  some  apparent  ineonsist™ 
encies.  The  narrative  in  BJ  is  closely  parallel 
with  that  in  Ant.,  but  in  some  instances  the  one 
contains  what  the  other  omits.  However  highly, 
therefore,  we  may  estimate  the  trustworthiness  of 
Josephns  as  an  historian,  hi*  silence  can  be  used  as 
an  argument  against  the  historicity  of  an  event, 
otherwise  attested,  only  in  rase  it  can  be  shown  that 
Josephus  or  his  source  could  not  have  been  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  event,  and  would  have  had  good  reason 
to  mention  it  had  it  occurred,  and  no  good  reason 
for  omitting  it  if  known.  But  even  should  this  be 
established,  the  argument  from  silence  would  have 
only  secondary  value  in  confirming  ,\  negative 
judgment,  since  any  judgment  in  such  a  ca-e  must 
depend  primarily  upun  the  character  of  the  source 
in  which  the  event  is  recorded. 

Both  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  assign  the  birth 
of  Jesus  to  a  time  shortly  before  the  death  of 
Herod  (Mt  2!ff-,  Lk  1-- '■»■'»  i>111-).  This  event, 
although  not  mentioned  by  Josephus,  could  not 
have  taken  place  later  than  the  spring  of  B.C.  4. 
St.  Luke,  indeed,  brings  the  event  more  directly 
into  connexion  with  the  emperor  Augustus  by  men- 
tioning the  imperial  decree  of  enrolment,  which 
caused  the  journey  of  Joseph  and  Mary  from 
Nazareth  to  Bethlehem.  St.  Matthew,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  narrating  the  visit  of  the  Wise 
Men  from  the  East  (/idyoi  aw6  dvaroXQv,  Mt  21), 
give -j  us  a  glimpse  of  Jerusalem  and  Herod  won- 
derfully true  to  the  historical  and  psychological 
probabilities  that  may  be  inferred  from  Josephus 
and  other  sources.  The  arrival  of  the  Magi  in 
Jerusalem,  the  form  of  their  question  revealing 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  Jews,  the  Messianic 
significance  of  their  question  and  its  appreciation 
by  the  people  and  by  Herod,  the  consequent  effect 
on  the  city  and  on  the  king,  Herod's  questioning 
of  the  scribes  where  the  Christ,  i.e.  the  Messiah, 
should  be  born,  the  answer  according  well  not  only 
with  OT  prophecy,  but  with  the  Messianic  ideas 
of  the  time  (cf.  Zahn,  Matth.  94,  n.  86  ;  Bousset, 
Religion  des  Jud.  -14),  and,  finally,  the  character 
of  Herod,  suspicious,  dissimulating,  treacherous, — 
the  whole  description  vividly  reflects  the  historical 
conditions  of  the  closing  years  of  Herod's  reign. 
The  local  colouring  betrays  no  false  touch.  The 
ideas  and  scenes  are  appropriate  t.>  the  times,  and 
the  character  of  Herod  is  quite  his  own.  When 
St.  Matthew  tells  us  that  Herod  in  his  anger  at 
being  deceived  by  the  Magi  slew  all  the  children 
of  two  years  and  under  in  Bethlehem  and  its 
borders,  we  still  recognize  perfectly  the  man  whose 
closing  years  were  rilled  with  passion  and  blood- 
shed. Josephus,  indeed,  does  not  mention  the  in- 
cident. What  lie  does  narrate  of  Herod,  however, 
bears  indirect  testimony  to  a  fact  so  entirely  con- 
sistent with  Herod's  character.  If  the  fact  there- 
fore be  denied,  the  denial  will  rest  on  subjective 
rather  than  historical  grounds. 

Cratz,  indeed,  remarks  (Hist,  of  tlie  Jew*,  ii.  116):  '  A  legend 
of  later  date  tells  how  Herod  was  not  satisfied  with  shedding 
the  blood  of  his  own  children,  hut  how,  in  a  passion,  he  ordered 
all  children  under  two  years  of  age  in  Bethlehem  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  to  be  massacred,  because  he  had  heard  that 
the  Me-^iah  of  the  house  of  Dai  id  had  been  born  in  that  place. 
But  Harod,  criminal  as  he  was,  was  innocent  of  this  crime.' 
8imilarlj  I.  Broyde  (Jewish  Encyc.  vi.  300),  who,  however, 
Hiake3  appeal  to  the  fact  that '  the  massacre  of  the  Innocents  as 
related  in  the  NT  is  now  generally  admitted  by  independent 
Christian  thinkers  to  be  legendary.'  For  this  opinion,  however, 
no  historical  evident  is  advanced.  The  asserted  legendary 
character  of  St.  Matthew's  narrative  and  its  later  date,  even 
when  strengthened  by  appeal  to  independent  Christian  thinkers, 
is  only  subjective  and  dogmatical.  In  the  latter  case,  indeed 
(cf.  Holtzmann,  Hnndcom*  41),  the  attempt  is  made  to  ground 
such  a  judgment  historically  bv  comparing  Mt.  and  Lk.,  and 
inferring  from  their  differences  the  untrustworthy  character  of 
each.  The  fundamental  objection  to  the  historicity  of  the 
Gospel  narratives  is,  however,  not  so  much  the  differences  be- 
tween them,  which  simply  prove  their  relative  independence,  as 
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th£  Str»  ££*  1Th,ch  th?y  record'  "nd  in  particular,  in 
£h.P  / 1;  15  ^htW  s  narra«ve.  the  star  of  the  Magi.  br. 
Zahn  (Matth.  OSf.)  has  suggested  an  interpretation  of  this 
phenomenon  as  a  purely  natural  occurrence,  described  how- 
ever, not  in  terms  of  scientific  precision  but  in  popular  lan- 
guage and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Magi.  But  even 
Bhould  such ,  an  explanation  be  thought  exegeticallv  inadequate 
the  historicity  of  the  narrative  could  be  denied,  arid  the  narra- 
tive itself  justly  described  as  legendary,  only  on  principles  of 
interpretation  whose  '  independence,'  by  reason  of  their  depend- 
ence on  naturalistic  premises,  logically  excluded  from  the  sphere 
of  history  all  miraculous  events,  and  necessarily  explained  the 
narratives  of  such  events  as  legendary  in  character  and  origin. 

For  an  account  of  Herod's  son  Archelaus  see 
Ahuiklaun. 

2.  Antipas.—  The  second  son  of  Herod  and  Mal- 
thake,  the  full  brother  of  Archelaus,  is  called  by 
Josephus  \Wt7ras  {Ant.  XVII.  vii.  1)  or  'Hp^i 
{Will.  ii.  1).  In  the  NT  and  on  the  coins  only' the 
name  'HpyoV  appears.  Under  his  father's  last 
will,  as  ratified  by  Augustus,  Antipas  received 
Pera-a  and  Galilee,  with  the  title  rerpaapxys  (see 
TKTRAitcu).  He  is  commonly  designated' by  this 
title  in  the  NT,  although  the  popular  6  ScitriAetfs 
occurs  in  Mk  6Hff\  Mt  l4a. 

We  know  little  concerning  the  events  of  Antipas' 
long  reign  (D.C.  4-a.d.  39).  The  narrative  given 
by  Josephus  is  very  meagre  after  the  death  of 
Herod  the  Great.*  Having  little  to  tell  of  Arche- 
laus, Josephus  introduced  very  interesting  digres- 
sions about  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Zealots,  and 
Essenes{^«£.  XVIH.  i.-vi.  ;  BJ11.  viii.  1-14).  But, 
having  equally  little  to  tell  of  Antipas,  he  filled  in 
his  narrative  in  A  nt.  with  an  account  of  the  Parthians 
and  their  relations  with  Rome  —  with  which,  in- 
deed, Antipas  was  incidentally  connected  (cf.  Ant. 
XVIII.  ii.  4,  iv.  4  :  Schiirer3,  i.  447).  We  learn  from 
Josephus,  however,  that  Antipas  rebuilt  and  strongly 
fortified  Sepphoris  and  Betharamphtha  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Galilee  and  Pertea.  He  also  built  and 
colonized  Tiberias  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  On  one 
occasion,  when  in  Rome  at  the  house  of  his  brother 
Herod  Philip  {Ant.  xvin.  v.  1 ;  cf.  Mk  617),  son  of 
Mariamne  the  high  priest's  daughter,  Antipas 
secured  the  consent  of  Herodias,  his  brother's  wife, 
to  leave  her  husband  and  marry  him,  on  condition 
that  he  put  away  his  own  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Aretas,  king  of  the  Nabatneans.  When  Antipas 
returned,  his  wife,  who  had  learned  of  his  under- 
standing with  Herodias,  asked  permission  to  go  to 
Macharus,  a  fortress  near  the  Iwrder  of  her  father's 
territory.  Without  suspecting  her  purpose,  Antipas 
granted  her  request ;  but  she  continued  her  journey 
to  Arabia,  and  enlightened  her  father  concerning 
the  dutiful  intentions  of  his  son-in-law.  Because 
of  this  and  certain  boundary  disputes,  enmity  aroi-e 
between  Aretas  and  Antipas,  which  eventually 
issued  in  war,  and  a  crushing  defeat  for  Antipas. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  just  how  soon  after  the  marriage 
with  Herodias  the  war  between  Antipas  and  Aretas  broke  out. 
Vitellius,  although  harbouring  an  old  grudge  against  Antipas, 
and  thus  naturally  disposed  to  make  haste  slowly  in  coming  to 
his  assistance,  was,  nevertheless,  under  orders  from  Rome, 
marching  against  Aretas  to  punish  him  for  his  rough  treatment 
of  Antipas  and  had  got  as  far  as  Jerusalem  when  news  came  of 
thedeathof  Tiberius(A.u  37).  The  defeat  of  Antipas  can  hardly 
have  been  later  than  the  year  30.  Josephus.  however,  lemarks 
(Ant.  xvni.  v.  2)  that  the  defeat  of  Antipas  was  pcpularly 
regarded  as  a  Divine  punishment  for  the  murder  of  John  the 
Baptist.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  by  Keim  and  others  that 
neither  the  death  of  John  nor  the  marriage  with  Herodias  can 
have  preceded  this  event  by  many  years.  Keim  advocated  the 
year  34  as  the  date  of  John's  death,  and  assigned  the  death  of 
Jesus  to  the  year  35  (Jeswt  of  Sazara,  ii.  3S7  ff .).  SiefTert  dates 
the  journey  of  Antipas  to  Rome,  when  he  gained  the  consent  of 
Herodias  to  their  marriage,  in  the  year  34  (PRE*  vn.  ,69,  1.  49) 
The  concite  character  of  Josephus'  narrative,  however,  as  well 
as  the  condition  of  the  text  in  this  section  of  Ant..,  renders  it 
precarious  to  infer,  from  the  order  of  events,  close  chronological 
sequence  (cf.  Schiirer  \  i.  443  ff . ;  Wellhausen  ■»,  354).     Equally 


*  This  meanreness,  as  compared  with  the  detailed  account  of 
the  life  and  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  is  due  doubtless  to  the 
failure,  after  Herod's  death,  of  one  of  the  principal  sources  upon 
which  Josephus  depended,  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  (cf.  Scnurer-<, 
i.  53;  Mathews,  Hist.  134,  n.  1). 
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uncertain  is  the  chronological  inference  from  the  popular  con- 
nexion of  Antipas'  defeat  with  the  death  of  John,  aince  such  a 
Judgment  is  too  flexible  to  furnish  any  very  definite  chrono- 
logical datum. 

The  arrest,  imprisonment,  and  death  of  John 
the  Baptist  are  narrated  in  the  Gospels  and  in 
Josephus  (cf.  Mt  4»-  ll-l!  Ustr;  Mk  l14  U™  Lk  3>«- 
7wir.  97il(  Jn  s-4;  Ant.  XVIII.  v.  2).  Both  sources 
give  an  account  of  John's  preaching  and  baptism. 
Josephus  mentions  a  political  motive  for  John's 
arrest  ;  but,  while  such  a  motive  is  not  unlikely 
in  view  of  the  popularity  of  Jchn's  ministry  (Mk 
l5  Mt  35,  Lk  3-1,  cf.  Jn  535)  and  the  Messianic  char- 
acter of  his  preaching  (Mk  lus;  Mt  311'-,  Lk  315ff-,  cf. 
jn  lis.  iaff.37  328ir.j(  ^  does  not  fully  explain  his 
death.  We  learn  also  from  Josephus  that  John 
was  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Macharus,  but 
nothing  is  said  concerning  the  length  of  the  im- 
prisonment. The  Gospels,  however,  give  a  personal 
motive  for  the  arrest  of  John,  indicate  that  the 
imprisonment  lasted  for  some  time, — probably  about 
a  year,*— and  attribute  his  death  to  the  enmity  of 
Herodias  (Mk  617"29,  Mt  143'13,  Lk  31"-  =").  For  John 
had  rebuked  Herod  for  his  marriage  with  Herodias, 
and  for  this  had  been  imprisoned.  The  imprison- 
ment seems  to  have  been  moderated  by  the  free 
access  of  his  disciples  to  him,  and  Herod  himself 
heard  John  from  time  to  time.  At  length,  how- 
ever, on  the  occasion  of  i  birthday  feast,t  cele- 
brated by  Herod  with  the  chief  men  of  his  govern- 
ment, probably  at  the  palace  in  Macha-rus,  a 
favourable  opportunity  presented  itself  for  Hero- 
dias to  be  avenged  on  John  for  his  attack  on  her 
marriage.  Salome,  the  daughter  of  her  former  mar- 
riage, £  danced  before  Herod  and  his  guests.  Herod 
was  pleased,  and  promised  to  do  for  her  what  she 
might  ask.  At  the  suggestion  of  her  mother,  her 
request  took  an  unexpected  form ;  but  because  of 
his  promise  Herod  granted  her  the  death  of  the 
prophet,  who,  like  his  predecessor  in  the  days  of 
Ahab,  had  been  bold  to  arraign  immorality  in  high 
places. 

The  boyhood  of  Jesus  and  most  of  His  public 
ministry  were  spent  within  the  territory  of  Antipas. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  mission  of  the 
Twelve  that  Herod's  attention  was  attracted  to 
Jesus  ;  for,  though  labouring  on  the  shores  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  and  from  Capernaum  as  u,  centre 
extending  His  work  into  the  surrounding  country, 
Jesus  apparently  did  not  visit  Tiberias.  Shortly 
after  Jesus  learned  that  Herod  had  heard  of  Him, 
He  withdrew  from  Galilee,  going  into  the  region  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  (part  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Syria).  On  one  occasion  Jesus  warned  His  dis- 
ciples against  the  leaven  of  Herod  (Mk  8'5) ;  on 
another  the  Pharisees,  manifesting  an  unwonted 
interest  in  Jesus'  safety,  brought  Him  word  that 
Herod  was  planning  His  death  (Lk  1331).  The  reply 
of  Jesus  on  the  latter  occasion—'  Go  tell  that  fox ' 
—shows  that  He  saw  through  the  cunning  design  of 
Herod  to  be  rid  of  Him.  True  to  His  own  word,— 
'for  it  cannot  be  that  a  prophet  perish  out  of  Jeru- 
salem,'—it  was  not  at  the  hand  of  Herod  that  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  suffered,  but  at  the  hands 
of  the  Roman  world-rulers  and  their  procurator, 

*  Jesus'  Galilaean  ministry  bejran  just  after  the  imprisonment 
of  John  (Mk  i»,  Mt  4'2).  John's  ministry  was  looked  back  upon 
as  past  at  the  feast  of  Jn  5',  cf.  5^5.  Messengers  came  from 
the  imprisoned  John  to  Jesus  in  the  midst  of  the  early  Galilaan 
ministry.    News  of  Jesus  reached  Herod  about  the  time  of  the 

In,  Z°t  the  T~ehe'  andin  this  «mn«»on  the  Gospels  men- 
tion  the  fears  of  Herod  that  John  was  risen  from  the  dead.  The 
inference  is  not  improbable  that  John's  death  was  a  matter  of 
recent  occurrence. 

d-»^.nS-e  ™»ninfio»  ?•<"'««  in  Mk  8^1,  Mt  146,  cf.  Schurer*,  i. 
439,  n.  2/  ;  Zahn,  Matlh.  504.  n.  hi  ;  Jos.  A    "  -  -    ' 

Pap.  i.  112.  4,  iii.  494.  24,  521 
20,  115.  6,  119.  " 


Ant.  xix.  vii.  1 ;  Oxvi 
;  Fay.  Pap.  i.  114. 


•The  reading  Mk  622  auB~u  in  kBDLi1i  adopted  by  WH   is 

HE  i  «y  *  (,/>rrul?ttion  [or  -^  (cf.  Swete,  The  Gosp.  ace.  to  St. 
BlK.  118 ;  SchurerJ,  l.  441,  n.  29). 


Pontius  Pilate.  At  the  trial  of  Jesus,  Herod's 
wish  to  see  Him  was  at  length  gratified.  For 
Pilate,  when  he  learned  that  Jesus  was  of  Galilee, 
and  thus  subject  to  Herod's  jurisdiction,  at  once 
sent  him  to  Herod,  who  was  in  Jerusalem  at  that 
time.  This  act  of  consideration,  prompted  pos- 
sibly by  the  strained  relations  between  the  two 
rulers  (Lk  2313,  cf.  13'),  proved  an  effectual  peace- 
offering,  and  cemented  anew  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship between  them.  Herod,  however,  had  no 
desire  to  assume  responsibility  fcr  the  death  of 
Jesus.  His  desire  to  see  Jesus  sprang  frcm  simple 
curiosity,  stimulated  by  the  hope  that  He  would 
perform  some  miracle  in  his  presence.  But  Jesus 
was  silent  before  Herod  and  His  accusers.  Hercd, 
therefore,  when  he  had  mocked  Kim,  sent  Him 
back  to  Pilate  arrayed  in  fine  garments.  [The  part 
taken  by  Herod  in  the  trial  of  Jesus  is  the  subject 
of  legendary  elaboration  in  the  apocryphal  Gc&pel 
of  Peter]. 

Stirred  by  envy  at  the  advancement  of  her 
brother  Agrippa  to  royal  dignity,  Herodias  per- 
suaded Herod,  against  his  better  judgment,  to  seek 
from  Caligula  a  similar  honour.  "When  he  came  to 
Rome,  however,  Agrippa  preferred  charges  against 
him,  and  called  attention  to  the  military  supplies 
that  had  been  collected  by  Herod.  Hercd  was  un- 
able to  deny  the  existence  of  the  supplies,  and  was 
banished  by  Caligula  to  Lyons  in  Gaul,  probably 
in  the  summer  of  a.D.  39  (ct\  Schtirer3,  i.  448,  n.  46  ; 
Madden,  however,  Coins,  122,  gives  the  year  40). 
Herodias  proudly  refused  the  Emperor's  generosity, 
and  accompanied  her  husband  in  his  banishment 
{Ant.  XVII.  vii.  2;  BJ 11.  ix.  6).  Herod's  tetrarchy 
was  given  to  Agrippa. 

3.  Philip. — Philip  was  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
and  Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem.  When  Archelaus 
went  to  Rome  to  secure  the  ratification  of  his 
father's  will,  he  left  Philip  in  Jerusalem  in  charge 
of  his  afi'airs.  Later,  when  Varus  gave  the  Jews  of 
Jerusalem  permission  to  send  an  embassy  to  Rome 
to  oppose  Archelaus,  Philip  went  also,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Varus,  to  profit  by  whatever  course  events 
might  take.  When  Augustus  ratified  Herod's  will, 
Philip  received  Bataneea,  Trachonitis,  Auranitis, 
Gaulanitis,  and  the  territory  of  Panias  (Ant.  xvil. 
viii.  1,  xi.  4,  xviii.  iv.  6;  BJ  H.  vi.  3).  In  Lk  31 
the  territory  of  Philip  is  described  by  the  phrase, 
'  the  region  of  Itunea  and  Trachonitis '  (ttjs' lrovpatas 
Kal  Tpaxwj-trtSos  xiipas ;  cf.  Schtirer3,  i.  425,  n.  23). 
The  Trachonitis  had  on  two  occasions  been  colonized 
by  Herod  the  Great  —  once  with  three  thousand 
Iduma>ans,  and  again  with  Jewish  warriors  from 
Babylon  (Ant.  XVI.  ix.  2,  XVII.  ii.  1-3).  But  the 
population  of  Philip's  territory  was  chiefly  Gentile, 
his  coins,  unlike  those  of  his  brothers,  bearing  the 
image  of  the  Emperor.  Philip  rebuilt  Panias,  and 
called  it  Cmsarea  in  honour  or  Augustus,  and  also 
Bethsaida  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  calling  it  Julia* 
after  the  Emperor's  daughter.  His  reign  was  a  mild 
and  peaceful  one.  He  lived  in  his  own  country  and 
administered  justice  as  he  travelled  from  place  to 
place  (Ant.  xvin.  iv.  6).  He  married  Ins  niece 
Salome,  daughter  of  Herodias  and  Herod  Philip 
(Ant.  xviii.  v.  4).  The  Gospels  narrate  a  journey 
of  Jesus  into  the  territory  of  Philip  when  He  went 
north  from  Galilee  into  the  region  of  Ca?.«area  Plm- 
ippi  (Mk  S-*7,  Mt  1G13;  cf.  C.ESAREA  Philippi). 
Philip  died  in  the  year  33  or  34,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  Tiberius,  having  reigned  thirty-seven  years. 
His  territory  was  added  to  the  province  of  Syria, 
but  was  given  shortly  afterwards  by  Caligula  to 
Agrippa.     See  also  art.  Herodias. 

Literati-re.—  Josephus ;  Derenboure,  Hist,  de  la  paJf^iri*\ 
Madden,  Coin*  of  the  Jews;  Schiirer,  GJV*  (Eng.  tr.  of  2nd  e<U 
i.  338  if.  and  Index  [very  full  citation  of  literature];  Ha"6r"n.' 
///*(.  nf  ST  Times,  i.  207 ff. ;  O.  Holtzinann.  Aeutest.  £&W' 
schichtp, 
head, 


Muir- 


hir,  71  ff.  ;  Riirtrs,"  Hist,  of  the  Jewixh  People,  143  ff. ;  Muir- 
,  Timet  of  Christ ;  Farrar,  The  Herods ;  S.  Mathews,  UW. 
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Hf  NT  Times,  100  ff. ;  Mommsen,  Roman  Provinces,  ii  189  fE  • 
Ewald,  HI  v.  3951T. ;  Griitz,  liist.  of  the  Jews  ii  57ff  ■  de 
Saulcy,  Hist.  d'Herode;  Wellhausen,  IJG*  323  ff. ;  Keim  in 
Schenkel'a  Btbel-lexdcoH,  in.  27  ff,  ;  Westcott  in  Smith's  DW 
U.  1048  ff.;  Sieffert,  art.  'Herodea'  in  Pltt-i;  Huuleiter  art' 
'  Antipas,"  tb. ;  von  Dobschutz,  art.  '  Philippic  der  Tetrarch  '  ib  '• 
Woodhouse  in  Enci/c.  Hibl.  ii.  2023 ff.;  Heodlain  in  HastWs'' 
DB  n.  S53ff.;  J.  D.  Davis,  I)B,  artt.  'Herod,'  'Philip'-  W 
Milwitzky,  art.  'Antipas'  in  Jewish  Enctic;  I.  BrovdV  art' 
' Herod,'  ii>.\  S.  Ochaer,  art.  'Philip,'  ib. 

W.  1'.  Armstrong. 

HERODIANS  {'HptpSiavoi).  —  Apart  from  the 
weakly  attested  reading  in  Mk  S1',  the  Herodians 
are  mentioned  but  three  times  in  the  NT  and  on 
only  two  occasions,  Mt  22IU  being  parallel  with 
Mk  121*.  The  name  "HptpStavoL  does  not  occur  in 
JosepHus.  In  BJ  I.  xvi.  b"  the  form  'Hp^Saot  is  used 
of  the  party  of  Herod,  and  in  Ant.  XIV.  xv.  JO 
the  phrase  oi  t4  'Hp^Sou  QpovtjvvTti  occurs  (cf.  also 
Ant.  XIV.  vii.  4).  (For  the  formation  in  -taeoj  like 
\pioTia.vbs,  cf.  Blass,  Acta  Apus.  136,  Gram.  <>f  XT 
Greek,  §  27,  4  ;  Harnaek,  Mission  it.  Attsb.  d.  Christ. 
294 ff.  ;  Etym.  Mftfjn.  s.r.  'H/xpSiai'ds). 

If  the  party  of  Herod  in  Josephus  be  the  same  as 
the  Herodians  of  the  NT  (cf.  0.  Holtzmann,  Neutest. 
Z:itff:s<:h.  157  f.,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Cheyne, 
En:>j:.  Bibl.  ii.  2034),  then  the  origin  of  the  party 
must  be  sought  in  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great. 
This  view  of  the  origin  of  the  party  will  also  deter- 
mine our  conception  of  its  nature.  It  cannot  have 
been  a  religious  sect  or  party  like  the  Pharisees  or 
Sadducees,  but  was  most  probably  a  political  party 
composed  of  the  adherents  and  supporters  of  the 
Herodian  dynasty.  From  the  combination  of  the 
Pharisees  with  the  Herodians  (Mk  3G),  and  their 
common  action  in  Jerusalem  (Mt  22'",  Mk  1213),  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  Herodian  party  was  com- 
posed principally  of  Saddueees  (cf.  Lk  2illu  and  Mk 
815  with  Mt  16;).  After  the  death  of  Herod  the 
Great,  the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  Roman  rule  in  Judaea,  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  party  would  naturally  centre  in 
Antipas.  The  presence  of  the  Herodians  in  Galilee, 
indicated  in  Mk  3s,  cannot  be  set  aside  with  the 
remark  of  Cheyne :  'This,  however,  is  evidently  a 
mistake.  In  the  country  of  the  tetrarch  Antipas 
there  could  not  be  a  party  called  the  Herodians' 
(op.  cit.  ii.  2043).  Members  of  a  party  which  wished 
to  see  Antipas  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  father  may 
have  been  in  Galilee  as  well  as  in  Jerusalem  ;  for 
their  ideal  was  a  national  one,  differing  from  the 
ideal  of  the  Zealots  as  royalist  from  democratic. 
Their  union  with  the  strong  Pharisaic  party,  and 
their  attempt  t>  entrap  Jesus  with  the  question 
about  tribute  to  Cresar,  find  explanation  not  in  any 
sympathy  with  the  Pharisees  or  fondness  for  the 
traditions  which  Jesus'  activity  imperilled,  but  in 
their  readiness  to  oppose  and  suppress  any  Messianic 
agitation  of  the  people. 

Other  views  attach  some  religious  significance 
to  the  party,  connect  them  with  the  Uuithusians 
or  with  the  court  of  Antipas  as  members  of  the 
Herodian  family,  officers  or  servants,  and  attribute 
to  them  a  friendly  or  hostile  attitude  towards  the 
Raman  sovereignty  (cf.  Tert.  ad  Omn.  Hrer.  i.  ; 
Epiph.  Hter.  xx.  ;  Steph.  Thcsaur.  s.v.  ;  Ewald, 
HI  v.  409  f.  ;  Renan,  Vie  tie  Jesus,  226  ;  Edersheim, 
Life  and  Times,  i.  237 ff.,  ii.  384;  Bleek,  Syn.  ii. 
327 ;  Zahn,  Matth.  528,  n.  44,  632,  n.  45). 

Literature.  —  Keim  in  Schenkel'a  Bibrt-lexikon,  iii.  65ff. ; 
B.  F.  Weatcott  in  Smith's  DB\  ii.  1054  f.  ;  Sieffert  in  PKE\  vn. 
769 ;  T.  K.  Cheyne  in  Ency.  Bibl.  ii.  2UJ3  ;  D.  Eaton  in  Hustings' 
DB  ii.  362;  K.  Kohler,  Jewish  Eneye.  vi.  36U;   J.   1).   Davis, 

DBm.  w.  P.  Armstrong. 

HER0DIAS  fHpvJitU).  —  Herodias  was  the 
daughter  of  Aristobulus  (son  of  Herod  the  Great 
and  Mariamne  the  Hasmonrean)  and  Bernice 
(daughter  of  Salome,  Herod's  sister,  and  Costobar), 
and  thus  the  full  sister  of  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis, 
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and  Agrippa  I.  (Ant.  xvm.  v.  4).  She  married 
hrst  her  half-uncle  Herod,  son  of  Herod  the  GW 
and   Mariamne    the    high   priest's  daughter        n 

f  «1  1 rpim  *  11  thie  "P*  Uusbaild  of  Herodias 
ti  ■a^i-Phll.lp'  Vie  brother  uf  Her0(l  (Antipas). 
Una  Philip,  therefore,  most  probably  bore  also  the 
name  '  Herod  (as  did  also  his  brothers  Archelaus 
™ -,-  nfll>as>-  ftnd  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
Philip  the  tetrarch  (Lk  3';  cf.  Mt  16'-,  Mk  8W) 
who  married  Salome,  the  daughter  of  Herod  Philip 
and  Herodias  (Ant.  xvm.  v.  4).  In  Mk  617  the 
reading  $>t\twirov  is  given  by  Tisch.  (ed.  maj  viii  ) 
without  citation  of  a  variant.  In  Mt  14a  QtMn- 
wov  has  the  support  of  NIJCL,  etc. ,  but  is  omitted  in 
D  a  c  e  fl'  g'  k  vg.  In  Lk  3ly  'ln\iTnrou  is  inserted 
by  ACK,  etc.,  cup  syrutl- arm0"'1  aetli,  but  omitted 
by  NBDL,  etc.  The  reading  thus  appears  to  be 
original  in  Mk.,  probably  original  in  Mt.,  and 
derivative  in  Luke.  The  statement  (Enn/r.  Bibl 
ii.  2032),  'In  spite  of  Mk  6"  we  cannot  bold  that 
he  ever  really  bore  the  name  Philip,'  as  well  as 
the  remark  of  Schurer3  (i.  435,  n.  Ii)),  'Since, 
according  to  Josephus,  not  the  tetrarch  but  the 
above-named  Herod  was  the  first  husband  of 
Herodias,  the  statement  of  Mark  and  Matthew 
is  evidently  a  mistake'  (cm  entsvhlcdenes  Ver- 
sehen)  are  too  positive.  They  do  not  rest  on 
any  more  substantial  evidence  than  the  fact  that 
Josephus  calls  this  son  of  Herod  the  Great  simply 
Herod.  The  argument  that  two  sons  of  Herod 
would  not  have  borne  the  same  name  Philip  is 
weakened  by  the  fact  that  even  according  to  Jose- 
phus two  sons  of  Herod  bore  the  same  name — 
Herod,  son  of  Mariamne,  the  high  priest's  daughter, 
and  Herod,  son  of  Cleopatra  (Ant.  xvil.  i.  3,  xvm. 
v.  4).  Herod  Philip  had  been  designated  in  the 
first  will  of  Herod  the  Great  as  the  alternate  of 
Antipas  in  succession  to  the  throne  (Ant.  xvil.  iii.  2  ; 
BJ  I.  xxix.  2),  but  was  subsequently  omitted  be- 
cause of  his  mother's  connexion  with  the  plot  of 
Antipater  (Ant.  xvil.  iv.  2;  BJ  I.  xxx.  7).  He 
continued  in  private  life  in  Rome,  where  Antipas, 
while  guest  in  his  brother's  house,  persuaded 
Herodias  to  desert  her  husband  and  marry  him. 
This  second  marriage  of  Herodias  was  especially 
offensive  to  the  Jews,  because  her  husband,  to  whom 
she  had  borne  a  child,  was  still  alive  (cf.  Lv  18111, 
Dt255;  also  Ant.  XVIL  xiii.  1).  John  the  Baptist 
rebuked  Antipas  for  his  action,  and  paid  the 
penalty  with  Ids  life  for  rousing  the  anger  of  an 
ambitious  and  unscrupulous  woman.  Her  connexion 
with  the  downfall  of  Antipas  has  been  mentioned 
(cf.  art.  Herod  under  'Antipas').  In  the  last 
recorded  incident  of  her  life,  when  Herodias  volun- 
tarily followed  Antipas  into  exile  and  haughtily 
refused  the  Emperor's  bounty,  die  displayed,  likelier 
grandmother  Mariamne  when  unjustly  sentenced 
to  death,  the  proud  fortitude  and  line  dignity  of 
the  old  Hasmona*an  house  now  brought  so  low 
through  its  union  with  the  Herods  (Ant.  xvm. 
vii.  2 ;  cf.  XV.  ix.  5). 

Literature— Schiirer,  GJV*  i.  435-449  (Enp.  tr„  cf.  Index); 
E.  S.  Ffoulkes  in  Smith's  DB*  ii.  1055  f .  ;  faieffert  in  PRE* 
vii  769  f.  ;  Woodhouse  in  Eneye..  Bibl.  ii.  2033 ;  Headlam  in 
Hastings'  DB  ii.  360;  I.  Broyde  in  Jewish  Encyc.  vi.  360f. ; 
J.  D.  Davis,  DD  293  f.  W.  P.  ARMSTRONG. 

HEZEKIAH.— One  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  men- 
tioned in  Mt.'s  (l1*'}  genealogy  of  our  Lord. 

HEZRON.— A  Judahite  ancestor  of  Jesus  (Mt  la, 
Lk  3aa). 

HIGH  PRIEST,— The  terms  'high  priest'  and 
'chief  priest'  in  the  NT  represent  the  same 
original  (apx1*?™*^  varied  in  translation  to  corre- 
spond with  the  use--*  of  the  term  as  explained 
below.     The  office  of  high   priest  in   the  Jewish 
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nation  can  be  traced  back  to  the  early  years  of 
post- exilic  times.  The  priestly  writings  then 
adopted  as  authoritative  assign  its  origin  to  tne 
time  of  Moses,  but  the  earlier  writings  contain  no 
su^estion  of  the  existence  of  the  office,  and  cul- 
tural conditions  before  the  Exile  preclude  an  early 
date  for  its  establishment.  Immediately  after  the 
Return  the  office  was  a  religious  one,  the  secular 
power  being  in  the  hands  of  the  'prince  ;  for, 
great  as  was  the  emphasis  in  the  new  community 
upon  law  and  ceremony,  there  seems  to  have  been 
an  equal  emphasis  upon  the  hoped  for  restoration 
of  the  State  to  a  dignified  and  independent  posi- 
tion. It  very  soon  became  evident  that  this  hope 
was  impossible  of  fulfilment,  and  the  secular  func- 
tions, so  far  as  they  were  exercised  by  the  Jews, 
were  merged  in  the  duties  of  the  high  priest.  At 
first  the  position  was  for  life  and  hereditary.  In 
practice  the  principle  was  often  violated,  the  viola- 
tions being  occasioned  not  so  much  by  deliberate 
purpose  as  by  the  turmoils  of  Greek  and  Roman 
times.  Moreover,  internal  conditions  in  the  Jewish 
community  were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  have 
unsettled  the  principle.  At  the  time  of  the  Has- 
momean  uprising,  the  assumption  of  high  priestly 
functions  and  title  by  this  family  was  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  revolt.     Under  the  Roman  su- 

Eremacy,  the  fortunes  of  the  political  parties  in 
:ome  added  to  the  tendencies  that  made  for  the 
disappearance  of  the  last  vestige  of  permanence  in 
the  high  priestly  office,  and  at  the  time  of  Christ 
we  find  it  entirely  at  the  will  of  Rome,  both  as  to 
appointment  and  tenure.  Under  these  conditions 
there  had  grown  up  a  caste  of  high  priestly 
families,  descended  from  high  priests  and  otherwise 
connected  with  them  ;  these  formed  a  high  aristo- 
cracy in  Judaism,  which  was  possessed  of  consider- 
able authority,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to 
define  the  limits  and  extent  of  that  influence. 
Very  naturally  the  selection  of  the  high  priest  was 
made  from  these  families.  The  numerous  refer- 
ences in  the  Gospels  are  ordinarily  to  this  high 
priestly  class,  and  when  the  Greek  is  so  used  it  is 
translated  '  chief  priests '  {see  art.  Chief  Priests). 

As  far  as  concerns  the  high  priest  proper,  he 
occupied  the  position  of  chief  political  author- 
ity among  the  Jews,  as  head  of  the  Sanhedrin. 
Josephus  declares  {Ant.  xx.  10)  that  there  were 
28  high  priests  from  the  time  of  Herod  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Of  these,  the  Gospels 
mention  the  tenth,  Annas,  appointed  by  Quirinius 
(A.D.  6),  and  the  fourteenth,  Joseph,  surnamed 
Caiaphas,  who  was  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus  and  presided  over  the  Sanhedrin 
at  His  trial.  Previous  to  this  trial  there  was  a 
preliminary  trial  or  hearing,  whether  with  or 
without  legal  right,  before  Annas,  father-in-law  of 
Caiaphas.  The  Gospel  narrative  of  these  events, 
so  far  from  being  confused  or  improbable,  is  con- 
firmed as  entirely  consistent  and  probable  by  the 
records  of  Jewish  practice  of  those  days.  Annas 
was  a  man  of  long  continued  influence  among  his 
people.  No  fewer  than  six  of  the  high  priests  of 
the  Herod  ian  period  are  known  to  have  been  of  his 
family.  Other  high  priests  after  the  end  of  their 
term  of  service  are  stated  to  have  held  high  posi- 
tions at  home  and  abroad,  and  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  Gospel  references  to  high  or  chief 
priests  are  to  this  group  of  ex-high  priests  together 
with  the  officiating  priest. 

The  high  priest  was  also  at  the  head  of  the 
sacerdotal  system,  as  the  title,  of  course,  implies, 
liut  although  historically  this  was  his  chief  claim 
to  authority,  his  religious  influence  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  was  far  less  than  his  political  power.  The 
religion  of  the  Jew  was  a  matter  quite  distinct 
trom  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  temple, 
though  he  might  observe  these  with  care.    The 


very  success  of  the  high  priests  centuries  before, 
in  uniting  the  two  offices  of  religious  and  secular 
ruler,  had  operated  to  foster  the  development  of  a 
religion  of  a  different  sort.  It  was  now  a  religion 
of  the  scribes. 

The  high  priest  conducted  the  sacrifices  only  on 
special  occasions.  He  was  required  to  officiate  on 
the  yearly  Day  of  Atonement ;  and  on  other 
festival  days,  such  as  New  Moons  and  Sabbaths, 
he  officiated  at  his  pleasure.  These  distinctively 
priestly  duties  do  not  come  into  consideration  in 
the  Gospel  narratives.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
on  the  other  hand,  makes  much  mention  of  the 
office  in  order  by  that  means  to  portray  more 
clearly  the  work  of  Jesus  in  behalf  of  men;  but 
one  will  be  disappointed  who  goes  to  this  Epistle 
to  discover  what  were  the  high  priestly  functions 
at  the  time  of  Christ,  or  even  to  discover  the 
theory  of  sacrifice  and  priesthood  current  in  those 
days.  The  author  does  not  describe  the  ceremonial 
as  he  and  his  readers  knew  it  from  daily  observa- 
tion or  participation.  He  does  not  allude  to  it 
because  it  was  something  vital  in  the  religious 
experience  of  the  Jew.  He  describes  it  as  he 
knew  it  out  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  he  re- 
flects upon  it  as  dispassionately  as  a  philosopher 
or  a  theologian.  The  OT  priesthood  and  sacrifice 
did  not  really  make  atonement  for  sin ;  to  the 
author  they  typified  that  atonement.  In  the  real 
atonement  Christ  had  a  part  similar  to  that  played 
by  the  high  priest  in  the  sensuous,  temporary, 
typical  atonement  of  the  earlier  dispensation.  He 
made  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people  {217) ; 
He  was  faithful,  the  recipient  of  a.  greater  glory 
than  Moses  (31"6) ;  sought  not  the  office,  but  was 
chosen  as  was  Aaron  (54) ;  He  was  of  the  order  of 
Melchizedek  (510  620) ;  was  competent  to  sympa- 
thize with  men  (218  415).  He  possessed  an  un- 
changing priesthood,  sacrificing  once  for  all  (7), 
and  the  sacrifice  was  Himself.  He  has  passed 
through  the  heavens,  through  the  veil  (414),  and 
serves  in  a  perfect  tabernacle.  As  the  work 
wrought  by  Him  for  men  surpassed  that  of  the 
high  priest,  so  the  terminology  of  the  older  dis- 
pensation is  insufficient,  and  breaks  down  under 
the  burden  of  the  description.  Jesus  is  not  only  the 
Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  the  High  Priest, 
but  He  is  also  the  sacrifice  itself.  The  author  will 
not  say  that  the  death  on  the  cross  fitted  into  the 
OT  sacrificial  system,  any  more  than  he  brings 
Jesus  into  that  system  as  priest.  It  was  in  the 
new  order  of  things,  in  the  spiritual  atonement, 
which  was  the  real  one,  with  spiritual  agencies 
and  results,  that  His  perfect  humanity,  His  per- 
fect obedience  and  sinlessness,  found  place.  The 
temple  is  in  the  heavens  whither  He  has  gone  to 
consummate  the  service  of  which  His  earthly  career 
was  an  incident.     See,  further,  art.  Priest. 

Litkrature.  — Schiirer,  GJV*  55  23,  24;  Beyschlag,  NT 
Tkeol.  ii.  315-331 ;  Westcott,  Ep.  to  Hebrews ;  Brijrgg,  Messiah 
of  the  Apostles,  242-283;  U«n£gox,  Thiol,  de  IJSpitrr.  aux 
Htbreux,  102  B.,  197  ff.  OWEN   H.  GATES. 

HIGHWAY.— In  the  parable  (Mt  229)  where  the 
invited  guests  all  made  excuse,  the  king  sent  his 
servants  out  6rl  r&r  8u£68qvs  t&v  oSie,  'into  the 
highways'  (AV),  to  gather  as  many  as  they  could 
find,  and  bid  them  to  the  feast.  The  Gr.  phrase 
means  literally  '  the  partings  of  the  highways  (so 
RV),  exitus  viarum  { Vulg.).  This  is  the  only  occur- 
rence of  St^oSot  in  the  NT,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  with  certainty  what  is  meant  by  tne 
expression.  It  may  signify  either  the  roads  leau- 
'  ig  out  of  the  town  into  the  country,  or  the  cross- 
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ings  of  such,  or  the  streets  leading  into  the  open 
spaces  or  square  in  front  of  the  town.  Ine  uu» 
is  clear— where  men  hoth  good  and  bad,  Jew  ana 
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pose  cannot  be  frustrated  ;  and  if  the  invited  guests 
neglect  the  call,  then  others  who  have  hitherto 
been  looked  down  upon  will  take  their  place.  The 
invitation  is  to  all  and  sundry,  which  leads  Whedon 
to  say,  'The  good  are  not  too  good  to  need  the 
gospel,  nor  the  bad  so  bad  as  to  have  no  hope  if 
they  will  accept  it.'  It  was  the  poor,  the  outcast, 
the  hopeless  that  were  to  be  found  on  the  high- 
ways: olind  Bartiniit-us  (Mk  104,i)  shouting,  'Have 
mercy  on  me,'  and  such  as  the  lepers  who  stood 
afar  off  (Lk  IT13)  uttering  the  same  miserable  cry. 
See,  further,  art.  Roads.  R.  Lkggat. 

HILL.— In  Lk  35  23^  fyos  is  distinguished  from 
fiow&s,  which  in  LXX  commonly  stands  for  n;pa, 
and  as  representing  the  lesser  eminence,  is  properly 
rendered  'hill.'  Language  like  that  of  23311  is  used 
in  hyperbole  to-day  by  Easterns,  of  preparing  a 
highway  for  royalty  through  a  practically  roadless 
country.  In  two  eases  (Mt  "»u,  Lk  4-y)  RV  retains 
AV  rendering  of  Ipos,  '  hill.'  In  Lk  937  RV  rightly 
substitutes  'mountain.'  Perhaps  we  should  read 
'mountain'  also  in  Mt  514.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  that  any  particular  city  was  referred  to,  but 
if  the  words  were  spoken  on  any  height  west  of  the 
Lake,  Safed,  with  white  walls  gleaming  in  the  sun, 
must  have  been  a  striking  feature  in  the  landscape. 
It  stands  literally  'on  a  mountain,'  to  the  north, 
nearly  3500  ft.  above  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Ancient 
Nazareth,  however,  was  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
to  which  '  mountain  '  could  hardly  apply. 

Hill  country  (ij  opctvri,  Lk  p9-"}.  ^  cpetvy  is  a 
frequent  LXX  equivalent  of  inn.  The  use  of  Heb. 
■n  closely  resembles  that  of  Arab,  jcbel,  which 
denotes  a  single  height,  but  also  a  whole  range, 
as  Jcbel  Libn&n  ;  or  a  definite  part  of  a  range,  as 
Jcbel  N&blus— this  indicating  that  portion  of  '  the 
mountain'  which  is  under  the  government  of 
Nablus.  This  expression  and  Jebrl  el-Kuds  the 
present  writer  has  often  heard  on  Palestinian  lips, 
without  any  sense  of  vagueness  or  confusion,  irtrt 
was  '  the  mountain ' — the  central  range  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  plain  and  the  Shephelah  on 
the  west,  and  the  'Arabah  on  the  east.  Jebcl  cl- 
Kii(h\  'mountain  of  Jerusalem,'  is  perhaps  the 
nearest  modern  equivalent  of  i)  opeivT)  tjjs  'lovSaiat, 
that  part  of  *  the  mountain '  associated  with  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  See,  further,  art.  Mountain. 
W.  Ewing. 

HINDRANCE.— The  life  of  communion  with  God 
and  of  obedience  to  His  revealed  wilt  is  regarded 
as  the  normal  state  and  right  relationship  cf  man 
made  in  God's  image  and  for  His  glory.  All  defect 
and  deflection  from  this  standard  are  the  result  of 
external  and  internal  hindrances.  The  world  is  an 
environment  of  hindrances  and  causes  of  stumbling 
{Mt  187).  Such  is  the  pressure  of  opposing  influ- 
ences that  the  entrance  into  life  has  to  be  by  a 
narrow  gate  IT1').  Instances  of  these  outward  and 
inward  difficulties  are  given  in  the  parable  of  the 
Sower  (IS18-2*),  and  in  that  of  the  Tares  their  final 
elimination  is  predicted  (v.41). 

1.  The  following  hindrances  are  specially  em- 
phasized :  (1)  prosperity  and  power  (Mt  4*  19-4,  Lk 
16J1  184i) ;  (2)  sclf-rigktcmimvHS  and  tin:  arrcstincf 
effect  of  an  inferior  standard  (Mt  ."/•»  C--  "■ 10  235-7, 
Lk  18") ;  (3)  family  claims  and  their  displacing 
power  (Mt  S'n  1037) ;  (4)  u-ant  of  faith  (Mt  14J1  17"0 
25^,  Lk  22s8) ;  (5)  blindness  if  heart  in  its  pro- 
gressive stages  of  («)  ignorance  (Mt  1315,  Lk  18 
23w,  Jn  17»  repeated  in  Ac  317,  1  Co  2»),  (b)  m- 
difiewnea  (Lk  732),—  being  the  interval  of  apathy 
and  discouragement  that  succeeds  when  ideals  once 
regarded  as  final  cease  to  fill  the  imagination  and 
satisfy  the  heart,  and  institutions  once  held  to 
be  sacred  fail  to  yield  the  expected  results,— («) 
inability  to  discern  and  feel  (Mt  16*  23J7).  and 
lastly  (d)  conscious  malignity  towards  the  King- 


dom of  God  (Mt  23ia  27"\  Mk  7e.  Lk  uw-m    cf 
Ro  Is2).  ' 

2.  Comparative  moral  values  are  attached  to 
these  hindrances  (Mt810  ll-1--4  1241-4-,Mk  1*>u-m  Lk 

IZFDm     V™P\  I,1Il-v  ,,e  on"er°l1  for  their  removal 
(Mt  26JB,  similarly  2  Co  12M). 

3.  Christ's  relationship  to  the  world-spirit  is  one 
of  complete  opposition  (Jn  Ifiw  is3").  The  victory 
that  can  be  obtained  over  all  hindrances  makes  a 
sanctified  cross  the  emblem  of  the  Christian  life 
(Mt  1G-4,  Mk  8-»  Lk  »-■*).  This  power  to  overcome, 
promised  to  those  who  abide  in  Christ  (Jn  lo7},  is 
referred  to  in  the  Epistles  as  nlrea.ly  a  veriiied  fact 
in  Christian  experience  (Ro  8:iB*BU.  lMi  4l;i). 

Stumbling-block,  stumbling-stone  irpfoicoftpa, 
TrpouKOir-q,  also  at<6.p5a\oi>,  '  trap'  or  'snare'  [I  to  11"], 
and  frequently  tr.  'offence,'  'offend'  [Mt  1G-'3  IS"-" 
263l:  Lk  171])-  The  root-idea  is  that  of  encounter- 
ing an  obstacle  where  such  ought  not  to  be,  as  on 
a  public  road.  In  its  fig.  sense  the  offence  is  most 
blameworthy  where  the  trust  is  most  implicit  and 
unreserved,  as  in  the  confidence  of  children  (Mt 
18"). 

In  the  East  the  bridle-path  is  seldom  repaired. 
Stones  may  he  cast  out  upon  it  in  clearing  the  neigh- 
bouring fields;  squared  stones  for  building,  collected 
at  the  road-side  for  transport,  are  often  scattered 
over  the  path  ;  if  a  bed  of  sand  suitable  for  mixing 
with  lime  be  found  near  it,  the  path  may  be  dug 
into  and  the  cavity  left  unfilled.  No  harm  can 
arise  from  it,  men  say,  except  to  those  for  whom  it 
is  decreed.  The  people  of  the  village  soon  come  to 
know  of  it,  and  they  are  under  no  obligation  to 
strangers.  The  better  prepared  roads  have  gener- 
ally been  constructed  for  Government  purposes  and 
by  forced  labour,  so  that  the  people  of  the  locality 
take  little  civic  interest  in  their  condition  and  pre- 
servation. Hence  stumbling-blocks  are  frequently 
met  with,  and  cause  little  surprise  or  comment. 

In  modern  Palestine  criminals  and  men  of  de- 
praved life  are  called  vtu'aththfirin,  'those  who 
have  been  made  to  stumble' ;  and  the  same  epithet 
is  applied  to  such  as  are  in  trouble  through  mis- 
fortune. 

The  Cross  that  made  God  the  sacrifker  and 
suppliant,  and  called  for  faith  in  a  Saviour  who 
could  not  save  Himself,  was  a  stumbling-block  or 
offence  to  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  and  to  all  its 
religious  traditions  (Ro  iP,  1  Co  l31,  1  P  2s). 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

HIRE.— 'Hire'  (putrdot)  occurs  in  two  passages  as 
the  regular  payment  given  for  service  rendered. 
In  the  parable  ot  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard 
(Mt  20h).  it  is  spoken  of  the  day's  wage,  the 
denarius,  owing  by  agreement  to  the  workers. 
The  proverbial  phrase,  'The  labourer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire'  (Lk  Hi7),  is  used  by  Christ  in  connexion 
with  the  mission  of  the  Seventy.  In  Mt  101U  tPo>Pv, 
'  food,'  is  substituted  for  /xtaOis.  The  latter  Greek 
word  occurs  again  (Jn  4:(")  as  the  wages  of  the 
reaper.  It  is  used  in  a  good  sense  as  the  reward  of 
devotion  and  service  to  ( I.hI  (Mt  r,'2  G>  104',  Mk  9* 
Lk  G'-;l),  as  well  as  to  describe  the  'empty  popu- 
larity attaching  to  the  religious  ostentation  of 
the  hypocrites  (Mt  O"-5-16).  It  is  employed  (Rev 
22'-)  of  Christ's  reward  to  His  faithful  followers: 
'  My  reward  is  with  me.' 

The  term  '  hired  servant '  or  '  hireling '  (fua8t#r6s) 
is  used  in  speaking  of  Zebedee's  servants  (Mk  l20), 
and  of  the  false  shepherd  who  deserts  his  Hock  at 
the  approach  of  danger  (Jn  10'--  ™).  A  similar 
derivative  (frfaStos)  describes  the  father's  servants 
in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (Lk  151M).  The 
verb  'to  hire'  (iua6i>u)  occurs  (Mt- 201)  of  the  house- 
holder wdio  engaged  the  labourers  for  his  vineyard. 
See  also  next  article.  C.  H.  PlUCHAi;i>. 

HIRELING.— A  hireling  is  one  who  works  for 
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wages,  an  employe.  Originally  synonymous  with 
*  hired  servant,'  it  did  not  necessarily  imply  venal 
motive.  Ben  Sira  was  acquainted  with  devoted 
hirelings :  '  Entreat  not  evil  thy  servant  that 
worketh,  nor  a  hireling  that  giveth  thee  his  life ' 
(Sir  7-°).  Hireling  now  denotes  a  wage-earner 
who  manifests  certain  baser  qualities  of  human 
nature.  Christ's  use  of  the  word  in  Jn  1012-  u  to 
signify  one  who,  because  he  cares  more  for  his 
wages  than  for  his  work,  proves  unfaithful  under 
trial,  has  determined  its  evolution  into  meaning  an 
untrustworthy  employe. 

Calvin,  who  defines  hirelings  as  'those  who  retain  the  pure 
doctrine,  and  who  proclaim  the  truth,  as  Paul  says,  to  serve  a 
purpose  rather  than  from  pure  zeal,'  discusses  a  question  wont 
to  be  debated  in  times  of  persecution,  viz.— Has  that  man  to  be 
reckoned  a  hireling  who  for  any  reason  shrinks  from  encounter- 
ing- the  wolves  ?  He  agrees  with  Augustine  that  parties  may 
flee  '  if  the  public  advantage  of  the  flock  be  thereby  promoted ' 
(Calvin  on  John,  vol.  i.  p.  403  f.,  Edinburgh,  1847). 

D.  A.  MACKINNON. 

HISTORICAL.  —  i.  The  word  'history'  is  am- 
biguous. It  may  mean  ( 1 )  the  course  of  events ;  or 
(2)  any  record  of  the  events — a  history;  or  (3)  the 
science,  History,  which  understands  the  whole. 
Scientific  history  is  comparatively  a  young  thing ; 
but  already  educated  mankind  are  tending  to 
refuse  the  name  of  'a  history'  to  anything  under 
the  second  head  which  does  not  try  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  science.  What  fails  in  that  may 
be  a  chronicle,  or  may  furnish  useful  materials  to 
the  true  historian,  but  is  not  really  history. 

2.  The  aims  of  the  science  of  history  are  two- 
fold. (1)  It  must  get  at  the  facts  ;  and  to  do  that 
it  must  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  first-hand  evi- 
dence ;  (2)  it  must  study  the  facts  in  their  de- 
velopment or  causation  or  connexion  upon  all 
sides.  (1)  In  its  search  for  first-hand  evidence,  the 
science  of  history  has  different  kinds  of  material 
to  work  with.  («)  The  oldest  material  for  history 
is  tradition.  All  knowledge  of  past  events  lived 
at  first  in  human  memory  before  it  assumed  any 
more  permanent  shape.  But  tradition,  unsupported 
or  unassisted,  is  a  bad  witness.  And  in  our  own 
region  there  is  no  real  historical  tradition  apart 
from  the  Christian  records,  etc.  What  is  pre- 
tended by  Catholicism  in  that  sense  is  a,  make- 
believe,  to  cover  over  unwarranted  innovations. 
The  furthest  admission  we  can  make  is  that  scraps 
of  historical  recollection,  otherwise  lost  to  us, 
may  survive  in  Church  legends,  which  were  re- 
duced pretty  early  to  writing  (the  Thekla  legend  ?). 
(b)  The  best  of  all  witnesses  is  epigraphy.  Biblical 
learning  owes  something  to  this,  and  may  come  to 
owe  u,  good  deal  more— no  one  can  say.  (c)  The 
main  source  of  historical  knowledge  is  literature, 
—human  speech  reduced  to  the  ordinary  forms 
of  writing.  Less  durable  (as  well  as  less  stiff) 
than  inscriptions,  books  are  more  numerous — so 
much  more  numerous,  that  they  enjoy  probably  a 
better  chance  of  survival.  In  our  own  field  the 
Bible  writings,  though  not  absolutely  isolated, 
stand  head  and  shoulders  above  all  other  materials 
in  point  of  importance.  This  is  true  on  purely 
historical  principles,  theories  of  inspiration  apart. 
(d)  At  the  risk  of  making  a  cross-division,  we  must 
mention  the  importance  of  foreign  testimony.  The 
amount  of  this  is  increasing  with  modern  study 
and  research ;  and  the  significance  generally 
attached  to  affinities  between  primitive  Christi- 
anity and  other  civilizations  or  religions  is  also  on 
the  increase.  (2)  The  most  manifest  result  of  study 
in  the  held  of  history  is  to  give  a  better  knowledge 
ot  detail  But  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
suppose  that  events  occur  disconnectedly,  one  bv 
one,  and  that  the  mind  of  the  scientific  thinker 
imposes  connexions  upon  them.  Science  does  not 
■create,  it  elicits  the  hidden  law ;  and  any  thin" 
'that  gives  us  greater  knowledge  of  events  increasel 


our  knowledge  of  the  relations  in  which  they  stand 
to  each  other.  Facts  without  theory  are  '  blind,' 
if  theories  without  fact  are  'empty.'  The  ideal 
goal  of  historical  study,  never,  of  course,  to  be 
reached,  would  be  a  scientific  grasp  of  every  past 
event  in  its  full  significance— reality  completely 
reproduced  in  the  historian's  intelligence.  For  the 
facts  with  which  history  deals  are  intelligent  acts 
and  intelligible  processes.  True,  the  unconscious 
tendency  of  the  times  may  count  for  more  than 
the  conscious,  perhaps  selfish,  effort  of  the  great 
man.  Or  what  he  does  unwillingly,  as  the  execu- 
tive of  Providence  and  the  Zeitgeist,  may  be  the 
most  significant  and  durable  of  all  his  acts.  Yet 
history  is  man's  story ;  surely,  then,  man  can 
read  it ! 

3.  The  Christian  study  of  Bible  documents  moves 
for  great  part  of  its  way,  though  hardly  to  the 
very  end  [see  below],  upon  historical  lines.  (1)  Its 
admitted  hermeneutical  principle,  since  the  days 
of  Ernesti  (Institntio  Interprets  NT,  1761),  is  the 
'  grammatico- historical ' — i.e.  literal  and  historical 
— method.  Strictly,  each  sentence  has  one  mean- 
ing, and  only  one  —the  meaning  its  human  author 
designed ;  the  meaning  its  first  readers  would 
naturally  apprehend.  This  principle  had  to  be 
laid  down  in  face  of  the  Church's  age-long  hanker- 
ing.after  '  mystical '  interpretation.  If  the  Scrip- 
tures may  be  allegorized,  theology  and  faith 
itself  rest  upon  a  quicksand.  (2)  Criticism  of 
the  text,  by  all  its  methods,  aims  at  dis- 
covering, with  as  much  probability  as  can  be 
attained,  the  original  form  of  words  used  by  the 
writer  in  each  passage.  It  has  nothing  to  do — 
unless  with  supreme  caution,  as  possible  evidence 
to  the  fact — with  the  question,  which  words  appear 
to  the  student  most  seemly  or  most  telling.  Nay, 
there  is  a  recognized  principle  that  'the  harder 
reading  is  probable ' ;  though  we  must  be  able  to 
discriminate  the  sort  of  'difficult'  reading  which 
suggests  a  powerful  while  perhaps  erratic  mind, 
from  that  which  rather  suggests  a  blundering 
copyist.  (3)  Careful  study  of  the  text  leads  to  a 
further  set  of  inferences,  chiefly  or  entirely  drawn 
from  internal  evidence,  regarding  probable  date 
and  probable  authorship.  This  is  the  Higher 
Criticism— 'higher'  because  dealing  with  larger 
questions  than  those  of  the  text.  (4)  Even  in 
Biblical  Theology  we  are  still  occupied  with  the 
historian's  business.  Before  all  things,  we  are  re- 
producing past  facts.  Scripture  includes  great 
masses  of  doctrinal  teaching ;  the  Biblical  Theo- 
logian seeks  to  put  these  in  si  tape,  as  they  stand— 
the  affirmations  of  such  and  such  books,  or  teachers, 
or  ages.  The  result  aimed  at  is  not  Divine  truth 
as  such,  but  various  Biblical  teachings  about  the 
truth ;  not  a  normative  statement  regarding  reali- 
ties which  are  real,  but  a  historical  statement 
regarding  what  was  held  or  announced  to  be 
spiritual  reality  ;  historical,  not  dogmatic. 

i.  An  attempt  was  made  by  a  great  theological 
leader,  Schleiermacher,  to  bring  even  dogmatic 
theology  under  the  same  rubric.  It  was  to  be  a 
branch  of  Historical  Theology.  Ceasing  to  be  (prim- 
arily) a  statement  of  truth,  it  was  to  be  a  state- 
ment of  what  a  certain  Church  in  a  certain  age 
has  come  to  hold  for  true.  The  suggestion  was  in- 
genious, and  avoided  certain  difficulties ;  but  it 
led  to  other  and  worse  difficulties.  If  Christian 
theology,  in  its  central  department,  cannot  pretend 
to  set  forth  truth,  it  proclaims  itself  bankrupt.  It 
can  live  upon  nothing  less  than  the  truths  regard- 
ing God  and  His  purposes  which  He  has  been 
pleased  to  make  known  to  us.  , 

3.  What  shall  we  say,  then,  of  the  remainder  ot 
the  Biblical  territory  ?  "We  were  dealing,  until  the 
last  paragraph,  with  stages  in  a  process  of  historical 
study.     Wc  found  that  even  doctrine  was  treated 
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in  Biblical  Theology  as  ;i  historical  study,  although 
on  the  systematic  or  dogmatic  side  it  required 
us  to  occupy  a  different  point  of  view  from  the 
historian's.  But  what  are  we  to  say  re",ardin<r  the 
history  of  Israel  ?  Or— coming  closer  t.Tour  ground 
—regarding  the  life  as  distinct  from  the  teaehin" 
of  Jesus?  Or,  in  general,  regarding  the  origins  ot 
Christianity?  That  which  was  higher  than  man 
or  than  history  has  appeared  once  for  all  upon  the 
plane  of  human  history.  The  Word  became  flesh. 
Unless  this  be  denial,  we  have  come  to  a  point 
where  the  contents  of  our  study  burst  the  bonds  of 
ordinary  historical  investigation.  Difficulty  arises 
in  two  forms.  First,  there  is  the  minor  difficulty 
connected  with  physical  miracles.  Can  history 
adjust  itself  to  them?  If  so,  how?  If  not,  what 
are  we  to  conclude?  But,  in  the  second  place, 
substantially  the  same  question,  issuing  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  alternatives,  repeats  itself  as 
regards  the  very  kernel  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Have  we  in  Christ,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  in  His 
antecedents  and  environment,  a  unique  Divine 
revelation,  a  unique  Divine  redemption?  Then 
how  is  the  historian  to  deal  with  Christ? 

6.  The  question  is  more  familiar  in  its  less  for- 
midable shape,  as  regards  miracles.  (1)  It  may  be 
held  that  facts  convince  us  of  miracle.  History 
makes  its  investigation,  and  bears  witness.  It 
cannot  demonstrate,  but  it  announces  a  satisfac- 
tory probability.  This  is  the  attitude  generally 
taken  up  by  British  scholars,  e.g.  in  Dr.  Sandayrs 
recent  Critirimn  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (though  he 
has  the  wider  as  well  as  the  narrower  problem 
before  him).  (2)  Secondly,  there  is  the  claim  of  dog- 
matic naturalism— 'miracles  do  not  happen';  for 
history,  the  miracle  narrative  is  an  interesting  and 
instructive  problem,  the  miracle  itself  a  hallucina- 
tion «  priori,  be  the  alleged  evidence  what  it  may. 
This  mood  of  mind  is  sometimes  confessed,  but 
much  oftener  is  silently  at  work  behind  it  disguise. 
(3)  There  is  an  attempt  by  Harnack  to  strike  out 
a  tcrtium  quid:  'The  historian  cannot  regard  a 
miracle  as  a  sure  given  historical  event ;  for  in 
doing  so  he  destroys  the  mode  of  consideration  on 
which  all  historical  investigation  rests.'  Belief  in 
miracle  is  due  to  the  '  unique  impression '  of  Christ's 
person,  though  '  there  has  seldom  been  a  strong 
religious  faith  which  would  not  have  drawn  the 
conclusion'  that  Christ  wrought  miracles  (Hist,  of 
Dogma,  vol.  i.  Eng.  tr.  p.  65,  note).  This  seems 
to  mean  that  history  is  prevented  from  dealing 
with  miracles  by  limitations  of  its  own, — limitations 
which  do  not  necessarily  imply  the  absence  of 
miracle  from  the  world  of  real  events.  (4)  Against 
the  point  of  view  which  excludes  miracles  a,  priori, 
we  might  set  a  point  of  view  which  welcomes  them 
a  priori  as  congruous  to  a  Divine  revelation  and 
Divine  redemption.  They  are  only  signs  —  not 
the  Divine  content  itself ;  but  are  they  not  lit 
signs  ? 

7.  On  a  first  inspection,  none  of  the  views  named  is 
definitely  anti-Christian  unless  the  second.  Natur- 
alism, which  refuses  miracle  out  and  out,  is  plainly 
pledged  in  logic  to  deny  revelation.  But,  a-  we 
have  said,  the  importance  of  the  whole  matter 
lies  in  its  further  implications.  The  same  difficult 
decision  is  called  for— not  face  to  face  with  miracle, 
but  face  to  face  with  the  Christ.  And  the  logic  of 
the  third  position— the  logic  which  leads  Harnack, 
while  believing  in  revelation,  to  ban  miracle  as  a 
thing  the  historian  must  not  touch — will  inevitably 
be  applied  by  others  to  Jesus  Himself.  They  will 
repeat  or  extend  the  claim  to  be  historians,  thorough 
historians,  nothing  but  historians.  They  will  de- 
scribe the  teacher  of  Nazareth,  the  martyr  of 
Calvary;  but  the  Christ  of  <iod  will  be  a  magni- 
tude as  inaccessible  to  them  as  physical  miracle  is  to 
Dr.  Harnack  (cf .  art.  '  Jesus '  in  Eneyc.  Bibl. ).    And 
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wrnl1"  'I  t]\e  risht'  :vh0Ciin  S'V  that    they  «e 
w  rong  ?    Analysis  must  go  on  to  the  end   and  tlmf 

great  stumbling-block,  the   Hupernaturkf  be  re 

^a?lf         -1"  0,V?th-      Even  «  »<*  formally 
declared  an  impossibility,  supernatural  revelatum 

irrelevant  to  the  historian. 

8.  There  is  no  question  more  important  at  the 
present  moment  than  this.  What  is  e  a  a  'his 
torical '  view  of  the  NT  ?  Is  it  a  view  of 'the  NT 
in  its  historical  actuality,  looked  at  round  and 
round?  Or  is  it  a  view  hampered  by  the  limita- 
tions of  one  of  the  special  sciences  ?  Ambh'uity  is 
always  dangerous.  People  omit  the  Divine  'Word  ' 
under  pretext  of  the  second  definition— That  lies 
beyond  the  historian's  province  !  But  presently 
they  are  found  implying  the  fust  definition.  History 
tells  us  everything!  There  is  no  Divine  'Word' 
at  all— no  supernatural  salvation. 

9.  If  history  does  not  give  full  truth,  what  does » 
\\  e  shall  probably  be  tcld,  Metaphysics.  The  only 
court  of  appeal  from  'scientific  fact'  is  '  meta- 
physical reality.'  Metaphysics  is  certainly  pledged 
to  many-sidedness,  to  all-sidedness.  But  the  ques- 
tion remains,  How  far  can  metaphysics  discharge 
its  task  ?  And,  again,  Cun  it  'do  justice  to 
the  Christian  origins  ?  Idealistic  interpreters  of 
Christianity  are  very  Milling  to  undertake  the 
championship  of  the  Christ  idea  (e.g.  Bfleiderer), 
but  their  patronage  is  not  extended'  to  the  Christ 
fact.  At  any  rate  the  majority,  and  those  who 
know  their  business  best,  are  found  reducing  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  to  &  symbol,  very  vaguely  connected 
with  any  abiding  spiritual  reality.  To  a  philo- 
sophical interpreter  it  remains  '  toolishness  *  that 
the  Divine.Word  literally  and  in  deed  beeame  flesh. 
If  the  professional  historian  verges  upon  Ebionism, 
his  philosophical  colleague  rarely  escapes  Doeetism. 
Neither  of  these  positions  amounts  to  historical 
Christianity,  which,  amid  increasing  uncertainty  in 
detail,  may  and  ought  to  have  increasing  certainty 
in  the  fundamental  outlines. 

10.  In  the  present  writer's  judgment  the  attempt 
to  make  history  a  special  science,  too  coy  or  too 
scientific  to  deal  with  a  (possibly  real)  supernatural, 
is  hopelessly  artificial.  Scientilic  history  must 
deal  with  all  the  demonstrable,  nay,  with  all  the 
probable,  events  of  the  real  past.  This  may  inter- 
fere with  the  rounded  symmetry  of  the  science; 
small  loss,  if  it  gives  us  wider  and  truer  know- 
ledge !  Further,  the  writer's  own  belief  is  that 
(not  a  Christian  bins,  but)  a  Christian  interpreta- 
tion is  indispensable  ;  or,  that  experience  bears 
its  witness  (cf.  the  fourth  position,  §  6,  as  against 
the  first ;  still,  he  recognizes  that  many  Christians 
and  many  useful  theological  workers  will  find 
themselves  able  to  maintain  the  first  position,  and 
will  prefer  it).  It  is  perfectly  true  that  faith  mis- 
leads and  over-idealizes  (Dr,  Moffatt) ;  yet  that 
is  a  half-truth,  or  rather  it  is  much  less  than  the 
half.  Better  a  dazzled  faith  than  '  blind  unbelief.' 
Amid  superficial  errors,  Christian  faith  grasps  the 
essential  truth.  Amid  superficial  accuracies,  non- 
Christian  historians  (and  non-Christian  philosophers 
no  less)  throw  away  the  kernel.  The  vraie  vv rite 
— to  «,  Christian— lies  neither  in  metaphysics  nor 
in  the  abstract  findings  of  historical  science,  but 
in  the  fellowship  of  Jesus  Christ  the  living  Saviour. 
'  This  is  the  true  Clod  and  eternal  life.' 

11.  One  form  of  putting  this  appeal  sets  the  evi- 
dence of  later  Christian  history,  with  its  known 
developments,  against  the  academic  modern  study 
of  Christian  origins.  Christ  has  founded,  and  must 
have  meant  to  found,  a  worshipping  Church  !  The 
Germans  can  put  this  in  a  phrase— '  der  geschicht- 
liche  Christus'  versus  'der  sogenannte  historische 
Jesus'  (Kahler).  There  is  ;>,  measure  of  truth  in 
this.     Indeed,  it  is  bad  history  to  forget,  in  study- 
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ing  origins,  whereunto  the  origins  grew.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  appeal,  put  forward  without  quali- 
fication, helps  the  High  Churchmen,  if  not  the 
Ultramontanes.  The  Church  of  history  is  sacer- 
dotal !  Protestant  evangelical  Christians  are  forced 
by  their  faith,  by  their  experience,  into  a  fruitful 
alliance  with  sober  all-round  history.  Like  the 
Reformers,  we  must  go  back  to  the  primary  revela- 
tion. Christianity,  as  the  world  knows  it,  is  not 
the  measure  of  Christ,  nor  His  worthy  interpreter. 
( Hear  ye  Him  ! '  Robert  Mackintosh. 

HOLINESS.— The  word  '  holy '  is  etymologically 
connected  with  'whole,'  'hale,'  'healthy,'  etc.  (cf. 
Ger.  heilsam,  hcilig).  Modern  lexicographers  hesi- 
tate to  speak  with  certainty  in  regard  to  the  primi- 
tive meaning  of  the  root  whence  this  group  of 
words  is  derived.  Murray's  Eng.  Diet,  is  content 
to  equate  'holy'  with  the  Lat.  sanctus,  sneer,  on 
the  ground  thai  '  we  cannot  in  Old  English  get 
behind  the  Christian  sense.'  It  is  probable  that 
the  sense-development  is  either  from  hailo,  i.e.  in- 
violate, inviolable,  that  which  must  be  preserved 
v-hole ;  or  from  knil  in  the  sense  of  health,  well- 
being. 

In  all  the  passages  to  which  reference  will  be 
made,  the  Greek  word  is  dyios  or  one  of  its  deriva- 
tives, with  the  exception  of  Ac  2-7  1335,  Lk  l75,  He 
'■''',  where  oVws  or  baijr-qs  is  found.  In  Acts  the 
words  of  Ps  1610  are  quoted  twice  ;  '  thy  Holy  One' 
is  a  title  of  the  Messiah  to  whom  pre-eminently 
belongs  the  OT  designation  of  the  theocratic 
nation, — ol  Strtoi  rod  Stov,  God's  pious  ones.  'The 
Saws,  the  German  fromin,  is  one  who  reverences  the 
everlasting  sanctities  and  owns  their  obligation' 
(Trench,  Synonyms  of  th-  NT,  §  lxxxviii.).  In 
Lk  I73  'holiness'  ana  'righteousness'  are  closely 
associated,  as  is  frequently  the  case  both  in  classi- 
cal and  biblical  usage.  The  words  are  comple- 
mentary, though  the  sharp  distinction  drawn  by 
Plato  (Gorgias,  507  B)  cannot  be  maintained :  in  the 
NT  'righteousness'  cannot  be  limited  to  duties 
toward  men,  nor  can  'holiness'  be  restricted  to 
duties  toward  God.  Righteousness  is  the  man- 
ward,  as  holiness  is  the  Godward  aspect  of  pious 
character  and  conduct.  Hence  Jesus,  our  High 
Priest,  is  'holy'  (He  728) ;  in  His  filial  reverence 
and  in  His  devotion  to  His  Father's  will  there  is 
no  flaw ;  He  is,  therefore,  fitted  to  appear  in  the 
presence  of  God  to  do  priestly  service  on  our 
behalf.  The  LXX  usually  renders  -rcn  ('godly'  or 
'beloved')  by  6Vioj  (Dt  338,  2  S  23s8,  Ps  44  etc.), 
hut  Pi-iR  is  generally  translated  a7«>s  (Ex  19",  Nu 
G",  Ps  151,  etc.). 

Both  &yioi  and  rnjj  are  used  when  holiness  is 
ascribed  to  God  as  well  as  to  persons  and  things. 
The  question,  therefore,  arises— What  is  the  pri- 
niary  meaning  which  underlies  and  connects  these 
different  applications  of  the  word  ?  If  the  funda- 
mental  idea  i»  separation,  the  progress  of  thought 
is  from  the  negative  to  the  positive,  from  men  and 
things  to  God,  from  the  cleansing  which  is  an 
essential  qualification  for  use  in  the  service  of  God 
to  punty  as  the  central  attribute  of  God  Himself. 
But  if  the  fundamental  idea  is  essential  Divinity, 
separation  becomes  a  derivative  conception  ;  the 
progress  of  thought  is  then  from  the  positive  to 
tlie  negative,  from  God  to  external  things  and 
persons.  Every  thing  devoted  to  God  must  be 
sep.uate.1  from  profane  or  common  uses  ;  and  every 
p-rm»  devoted  to  Gud  is  not  only  thus  set  apart, 
mit  h  jUmi  under  moral  obligation  to  fit  himself  for 
drawing  near  to  God  by  fepr.rating  himself  from 
all  that  is  sinful. 

nll^  ",h°  resar?  *>"•"''"«  as  the  radical 
meaning  of  ayl0l  make  it  almost  synonymous  with 
ayy6s,  which  signifies  flfnr,  iin«l  sets  forth  a  nega- 
tive conception  of  holiness.    Stevens  (Hastings'  DB  , 


ii.  399)  follows  Trench,  and  interprets  1  Jn  33— 4K&et 
ayvis  effrtp—of  God.  But,  as  Westcott  (Com.  in  loc  > 
points  out,  iKtXvat  in  this  Epistle  always  refers  to 
Christ ;  it  is  in  respect  of  His  true  humanity  that 
it  can  be  said  '  He  is  pure,'  and  not  only  '  He  was 
pure.'  In  His  glorified  state  'the  result  of  the 
perfection  of  His  earthly  discipline  (He  57ff-)  still 
abides.'  According  to  St.  John,  a  'hope  set  on1 
(RV)  Christ  is  a  constant  incentive  to  strive  after 
holiness  ;  and  the  standard  by  which  the  disciple 
will  always  measure  his  attainments  is  the  perfect 
purity  of  his  Lord.  Few  will  doubt  the  soundness 
of  the  inference  which  Westcott  bases  on  his  ex- 
position of  this  verse  and  on  his  study  of  the 
words : 

'Both  ij-voV  and  z*8«pis  differ  from  awe.' in  that  they  admit 
the  thought  or  the  fact  of  temptation  or  pollution  ;  while  ayias 
describes  that  which  is  holy  absolutely,  either  in  itself  or  in 
idea.  God  can  be  spoken  of  as  xyio;  but  not  as  iytit,  while 
Christ  can  be  spoken  of  as  *y*<.;  in  virtue  of  the  perfection  of 
His  humanity.  A  man  is  ityit;  in  virtue  of  his  Divine  destina- 
tion {He  lO'O)  to  which  he  is  gradually  conformed  (icyid^nxi 
He  1014) ;  he  is  ityvi;  in  virtue  of  earthly,  human  discipline.' 

This  clear  and  helpfuPdistinction  assumes  that 
the  primary  meaning  of  ayios  must  be  sought  in 
the  revelation  of  the  essential  nature  of  God  ;  the 
various  meanings  of  ciyios  may  thus  be  traced  in 
orderly  sense-development  from  its  root  t6  #70*, 
'religious  awe,'  'reverence.'  'Holy  is  his  name* 
(Lk  1**)  is  the  starting-point;  things  and  persons 
are  holy  by  reason  of  their  being  destined  for 
Divine  uses  ;  the  secondary  meaning  of  separation 
from  defilement  arises  at  a  later  stage,  as  clearer 
perception  of  the  nature  of  God  also  reveals  the 
need  of  preparation  for  His  service  by  cleansing 
from  all  impurity. 

This  conclusion  must  be  tested  by  a  brief  study  of  the  Jewish 
conception  of  holiness.  The  etymology  of  Bnijj  (LXX  generally 
ccyie;,  sometimes  xa.Qa.pi;,  never  i««)  is  disputed.  Little  can  be 
learnt  from  the  use  of  cognate  words  by  n  0  n- Israeli  Us  h  peoples. 
The  profound  and  indeed  unique  meaning  of  holiness  in  the 
religion  of  revelation  can  be  ascertained  only  from  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  phraseology  of  the  OT  writers.  An  excel- 
lent sketch  of  the  probable  history  of  the  word,  which  assumes 
that  its  fundamental  idea  is  separation,  is  given  in  Sanday- 
Headlam's  Romans  (note  on  1") ;  but  it  is  acknowledged  that 
'there  is  a  certain  element  of  conjecture  .  .  .  which  is  inevit- 
able from  the  fact  that  the  earlier  stages  in  the  history  of  the 
word  had  been  already  gone  through  when  the  Hebrew  litera- 
ture begins.'    There  is,  therefore,  scope  for  further  inquiry. 

Kittel  (/•.&£  3  vii.  56Gff.)  maintains  that  the  root -idea  of  the 
word  is  positive.  Things  are  not  holy  because  they  are  separated 
from  other  things;  they  are  separated  from  other  things  because 
they  are  holy.  When  holiness  is  ascribed  to  vessels,  animals  for 
sacrifice,  etc.,  either  order  of  thought  is  suitable.  But  this  is 
not  the  case  when,  e.g.,  the  temple,  Zion,  and  heaven  are  called 
holy ;  they  are  holy  because  they  are  the  abode  of  God.  If  the 
primary  meaning  of  holy  is  that  which  belongs  to  God  and  is 
devoted  to  His  service,  persons  may  be  called  holy  who  stand  in 
a  close  relation  to  God,  inasmuch  as  they  are  in  a  special  sense 
His  servants.  Very  instructive  is  Nu  165  '  In  the  morning  the 
Lord  will  show  who  are  his,  and  who  is  holy.'  As  applied  to 
persons  and  to  the  nation,  holiness  acquired  a  deeper  signi- 
ficance. In  the  Law  of  Holiness  (Lv  17ff.)  the  command,  *Ye 
shall  be  holy;  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am  holy.'  (Lv  192),  ia 
seen  to  involve  both  external  requirements  referring  to  ritual, 
and  inward  requirements  referring  to  moral  character. 

The  holiness  of  God  means,  if  the  positive  idea  is  primary, 
His  'essential  Divinity.'  Kittel's  exposition  accords  with 
Bcngel's  saying  that  God's  glory  (Ta*)  is  His  disclosed  holiness, 
and  His  holiness  (ch?)  is  His  inner  glory.  God's  holiness  ia 
'  that  which  proves  Him  to  be  God  ;  that  which  is  worthy  of 
God.'  Cf.  'The  Lord  God  hath  sworn  by  his  holiness'  (Am  42), 
with  'The  Lord  God  hath  sworn  by  himself  (Am  6").  If  it  be 
said  that  this  definition  is  vague,  the  reply  is  that  'the  Divine 
essence  cannot  be  expressed  in  a  single  formula  which  is  suit- 
able for  all  stages  in  the  development  of  the  OT  idea  of  God. 
It  is  a  manifest  advantage  of  this  view  that  the  evolution  of  the 
idea  of  holiness  finds  its  explanation  in  the  historical  evolution 
of  the  idea  of  God.  An  early  stage  is  seen  in  1  S  6"-°  'Who  is 
able  to  stand  before  the  Lord,  this  holy  God?'  None  may 
approach  Him  save  those  who  have  complied  with  the  pre- 
scribed regulations  (cf.  1  S  215).-  As  the  moral  nature  of  God 
was  more  clearlv  apprehended,  the  conception  of  His  holiness 
was  spiritualised;  in  Hos  119  'i  am  God,  and  not  man :  tne 
Holv  One  in  the  midst  of  thee.'the  Divine  holiness  is  the  ethical 
motive  of  the  resolve,  '  I  will  not  come  in  wrath  (RVra)  into  the 
citv.'  Kittel  rightlv  distinguishes  God's  (.dory  from  His  holi- 
ness :  '  Glorv '  is  a  cosmic  predicate  of  God,  and  refers  to  tne 
outshining  of  His  attributes,  which  may  be  metaphysical  or 
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moral ;  hut  'holiness'  has  always  a  tendency  to  acquire  an 
ethical  significance,  and  heroines  at  last  solely  His  moral  glory. 
The  fact  that  the  conception  ot  holiness  varies  with  the  con- 
ception of  God  explains  (he  occasional  deterioration  of  the  idea. 
When  stress  was  laid  upon  the  transcendence  of  Cod,  stress 
was  also  laid  upon  ritual  purity.  But,  in  general,  later  Jewish 
teach  in tr  has  insisted  upon  moral  as  well  as  ceremonial  puritv 
as  being  essential  qualifications  for  the  service  of  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel,  Kighth  to  understand  the  meaning  of  'holy'  as  used 
by  our  Lord  and  His  contemporaries,  it  is  needful  to  remember 
that  for  rahhinical  Judaism  holiness  became  '  synonymous  with 
purity  of  life,  purity  of  action,  and  purity  of  thought'  (see 
Jewish  Encye.  vi.  441b).  Holiness  is  'an  ideal  state  of  perfec- 
tion attained  only  by  God'  (Jerus.  Ber.  ix.  Via);  but  'man 
grows  in  holiness  the  more  he  aspires  to  the  Divine  will,  rising 
above  the  sensual'  (I'ouiii,  311a).  Dal  man  aays<  Won/so/  Jexus, 
p.  202)  that '  the  Holiness '  (cnj?n)  became  a  Divine  title  (Sip/ire, 
Num.  112,  ed.  Friedm.  33a). 

The  NT  passages  which  fall  within  the  limits  of 
this  article  may  be  classified  according  as  (1)  holi- 
ness is  ascribed  to  things,  places,  or  persons  by  (a) 
the  Evangelists,  [b)  our  Lord;  (2)  holiness  is 
ascribed  to  Christ  (a)  in  the  Acts,  (b)  in  the 
Epistles. 

1.  Holiness  in  the  Gospels.— (a)  The  Evangelists 
speak  of  'the  holy  city'  (Alt  4*  27s'-'),  'the  holy 
place'  (Alt  2415),  '  his  holy  covenant'  (Lk  l7-):  Jeru- 
salem and  the  temple  are  holy,  as  being  the  abode 
of  God  ;  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham  is  holy, 
as  bein^  a  revelation  of  the  gracious  purpose  of 
God  in  choosing  a  people  to  serve  Him  in  holiness 
(Lk  l75 ;  see  above  on  otrtoTijs).  Persons  are  de- 
scribed as  holy,  because  they  are  devoted  to  God's 
service :  in  the  Gospels  mention  is  made  of  '  the 
holy  angels'  (Mk  &*,  Lk  (P),  'his  holy  prophets ' 
(Lk  l70),  and  Herod  is  said  to  have  recognized  the 
holiness  of  John  the  Baptist  (Alk  62u) ;  in  such 
uses  of  the  word  there  is  included  an  assertion  of 
the  moral  purity  which  is  an  essential  qualification 
for  the  service  of  God.  In  Lk  2'-^  an  OT  quotation 
(Ex  132)  explains  that  the  ottering  of  the  parents 
of  Jesus,  when  they  presented  their  child  to  the 
Lord  in  the  temple,  was  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  every  firstborn  son  was  holy  as  belonging  to 
God.  The  ascription  of  holiness  to  the  Divine 
Spirit  (Alt  l18  etc.)  will  be  considered  in  paragraph 
(6) ;  but  here  it  may  be  noted  that  in  the  story  of 
the  Annunciation  (Lk  l3-1),  Alary  is  told  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  shall  come  upon  her  with  the  result 
that  her  child  shall  be  holy  (to  y€i>v^/j.et>oi>  dyiov)  • 
and  that  once  (41)  Jesus  is  described  as  '  full  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.'  In  Alk  \n  -  Lk  4^  the  man  with  an 
unclean  spirit  calls  Christ  '  the  Holy  One  of  God,' 
and  according  to  the  true  text  Simon  Peter  uses 
the  same  title  (Jn  66a).  The  phrase  is  a  designa- 
tion of  the  Messiah,  described  by  John  (103(i)  as 
'him  whom  the  Father  consecrated'  (yyiaa-e.  For 
this  and  other  uses  of  ayt&fciv  see  art.  Consecra- 
tion). Finally,  holiness  is  ascribed  to  God  in  the 
Magnificat,  and  the  whole  context  ('his  mercy,' 
etc.)  snows  that  'holy  is  his  name'  (Lk  1*>)  is  a 
declaration  of  the  moral  glory  of  God. 

(b)  Our  Lord  never  speaks  of  any  person,  save 
the  Father  and  the  Spirit,  as  holy  ;  and  only  once 
does  He  describe  any  thing  as  holy.  His  command, 
'Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs'  (Alt  7"), 
is  a  proverbial  expression  whose  origin  is  probably 
some  Jewish  exclamation  of  horror  at  the  thought 
of  profaning  altar-flesh,  which  had  been  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  God  (Lv  23fiff-  LXX  to  a7tal.  A  similar 
saying  is  quoted  from  Aristotle  :  '  Do  not  Ming 
wisdom  into  the  street '  {i^vT£  pty*1  fo0'a)'  «'s  rot''! 
rptddovs,  ap.  Themist.  p.  234). 

The  application  of  our  Lord's  words  need  not  be  limited  to 
preachers  of  the  gospel :  anil  it  is  certain  that  they  do  not 
sanction  anv  doctrine  of  reserve  in  the  statement  of  truth  ; 
their  obvious  meaning  seems  to  be  that  holy  themes  are 
not  to  be  exposed  to  the  contempt  of  the  profane.  John 
Wesley's  comment  (Sermon  xxx.)  is  hoth  pithy  and  pertinent : 
'Beware  of  thinking  that  anv  deserve  this  appellation  till  there 
is  full  and  incontestable  proof.'  But '  great  and  glorious  truths 
are  not  to  be  forced  upon  those  who  'contradict  and  blas- 
pheme."   '  Do  not  begin  a  discourse  with  these  upon  remission 


of  sins  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  .  .  .  The  most  probable 
way  to  make  Felix  tremble  is  to  reason  with  him  of  righteous- 
ness, temperance,  and  judgment  to  come.' 

In  each  of  the  four  Gospels  there  are  passages 
in  which  our  Lord  speaks  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  viz. 
Alt  12:w  281U,  Mk  3-"  12J«  13",  Lk  12M,-la,  Jn  1426 
20--.  In  so  speaking  He  definitely  ascribes  essen- 
tial Divinity  to  the  Spirit.  Not  in  this  way 
could  He  have  spoken  of  'a  created  Intelligence 
above  the  angels  but  inferior  to  Himself.  More- 
over, this  Divine  agent  is  distinguished  both  from 
the  Father  who  sends  Him,  and  from  the  Son  in 
whose  name  He  is  sent ;  and  in  the  NT  the  phrase 
which  normally  describes  Him — '  the  Holy  Spirit' 
— ascribes  to  Him  the  essential  attributes  of  Deity, 
the  moral  glory  of  God. 

In  this  sense  Dalman's  words  (op.  cit.  p.  202  f.)  must  be  under- 
stood when  he  says,  'As  regards  content,  there  is  no  difference 
hetween  "  Spirit  of  God  "  and  "  Holy  .Spirit." '  lie  is  careful  to 
point  out  that,  as  '  the  Holiness '  had  become  a  Liivine  title,  '  it 
might  readily  be  supposed  that  in  the  term  Kp'tjJ  nn  "  the  Holy 
Spirit,"  the  word  ttyna  became  in  reality  a  name  for  God,  so 
that  tb  tkSu*  tou  titou  would  represent  it  more  accurately  than 
to  TviZfta  to  ojj-isv.  But  in  that  case  terms  like  Jpij?  nil  "thy 
holy  spirit"  (Ps  5111),  TIP"!  Win  "my  holy  spirit"  {Targ.  Is 
421),  would  be  impossible.  And  yet  it  must  be  maintained  that 
the  addition  of  K^ip  is  expressly  meant  to  specify  Divinity  as 
an  attribute  of  the  Spirit.'    See,  further,  Holy  Si-hut. 

The  last  recorded  example  of  our  Lord's  use  of 
the  word  '  holy '  is  in  His  intercessory  prayer.  He 
who  never  called  any  human  being  'holy'  prays 
that  His  disciples  may  attain  unto  holiness.  His 
petitions  are  both  negative  and  positive  :  from  the 
corruptions  of  the  world  He  asks  that  they  may 
be  kept  in  the  name  (Jn  17u  KV)  which  in  its 
fulness  it  had  been  His  mission  to  reveal.  But  it 
is  not  enough  for  them  to  be  kept  from  entering 
the  domain  of  the  Evil  One  (Jn  Pi15  eV  rod  Trovypov, 
cf.  1  Jn  5IU  'the  whole  world  lieth  in  the  evil 
one').  If  they  are  to  continue  Christ's  work,  they 
must  be  partakers  of  His  holiness,  for  only  in 
complete  devotion  of  all  their  powers  to  the  service 
of  God  can  they  share  their  Master's  Joy.  Hence 
He  also  asks,  as  in  absolute  self-sacrilice  He  con- 
secrates Himself,  that  'they  themselves  also  may 
be  consecrated  in  truth' (Jn  171!)).  In  these  peti- 
tions the  love  of  Christ  for  His  own  finds  full 
expression,  and  they  are  fitly  introduced  by  the 
unique  phrase  '  Holy'  Father  '  (cf.  '  Father,'  v.1,  and 
'righteous  Father,'  v.-5).  In  this  glorious  name  of 
God  'all  excellences  meet';  purity  and  tenderness 
unite,  majesty  and  pity  combine.  Christ  regards 
this  all -suflicient  knowledge  of  God  as  'an  ideal 
region  of  security,'  in  which  His  disciples  will  be 
safe  from  harm.  As  long  as  they  are  'in  the 
name,'  it  will  be  impossible  for  thoughts  of  God's 
holiness  to  sug-e^t  that  it  is  dangerous  to  approach 
the  Holy  Fnt'lrr  (cf.  IS  6-u  2P,  and  see  above). 
Nor  can" the  revelation  in  Christ  of  His  'pitying 
tenderness  Divine  '  lead  to  sinful  presuming  on  His 
grace,  and  to  neglect  of  moral  purity,  without 
which  none  may  hold  communion  witli  the  Holy 
Father.  Therefore,  as  in  the  OT  the  conception 
of  holiness  varies  with  the  conception  of  God,  so 
in  the  NT  the  climax  of  the  revelation  of  the 
Father  in  the  Son  is  leached  in  the  harmonizing 
of  the  '  many-hued  '  manifestations  (cf.  iroXinrotKiXos, 
Eph  310)  of 'His  glory  in  the  pure,  white  light  of 
His  holy  love.  The  opening  petitions  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  teach  that  His  Kingdom  will  come 
ami  His  will  be  done  'as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth,' 
when  in  His  Church  on  earth  as  in  heaven  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Father  is  hallowed  (Mt  610'A7(a<r- 
BijTw  to  Si-o/xd  ffov  .   .   ,   us  ev  ovpavy  Kal  eVi  717s}. 

2.  The  holiness  of  Christ.— Outside  the  Gospels 
holine>s  is  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the  Acts  and  the 
Epistles.—  [n)  The  Acts.  St.  Peter  (2-7)  and  St. 
Paul  (133S)  see  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  proof 
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that  He  is  God's  '  Holy  One,'  in  whom  is  fulfilled 
the  Messianic  promise  that  He  should  not  see 
corruption  (Ps  1610 ;  RVm  renders  rcn  'godly  or 
beloved,'  see  above  on  6Vtos).  In  the  prayer  of  the 
early  Church,  Jesus  is  twice  described  as  Jehovah  s 
'  Holy  Servant '  (41"- M),  and  it  is  probable  that  St. 
Peter  has  in  mind  Is  53  when  he  speaks  of  Jesus 
as  'the  Holy  and  Righteous  One '  (3f4,  cf.  v.13).  In 
these  passages  3.ytos  is  applied  to  the  ideal  Servant, 
in  whose  consecration,  even  unto  death,  God  s 
moral  glory  was  revealed.— (6)  The  Epistles.  Our 
High  Priest,  for  ever  'separated  from  sinners,  is 
'holy'  {He  T26).  Here  &nos  is  a  comprehensive 
summary  of  those  inward  qualities  which  were 
manifested  by  our  Lord's  dutiful  submission  to 
His  Father's  will :  pre-eminently  He  was  '  pure  in 
heart,'  fitted  to  exercise,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
His  ministry  of  intercession.  In  Ro  l4  'the^  spirit 
of  holiness'  is  not  a  synonym  of  Holy  Spirit; 
holiness  is  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Incarnate 
Son.  The  wvcv/ia  of  Christ  was  human  ;  in  this 
respect  He  was  'made  like  unto  bis  brethren' 
(He  217) ;  but  His  spirit  was  holy,  and  in  that  He 
was  'without  sin'  (4]5),  He  was  unique  among 
men.  His  '  spirit  of  holiness '  was  '  the  seat  of  the 
Divine  nature';  He  Mas  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  being  'essentially  filled  with  God'  was 
'full  of  Divine  unpolluted  life'  (cf.  Meyer,  Com. 
in  loc).  St.  Paul  declares  that  it  was  in  complete 
accord  (Kard)  with  the  transcendent  holiness  which 
was  the  characterizing  quality  of  the  spirit  of  Christ 
that  His  Divine  Sonship  should  be  visibly  mani- 
fested in  the  miracle  of  His  resurrection.  In  1  Jn 
2-i)  t  ye  have  an  anointing  (xp'-o-fia)  from  the  Holy 
One,'  the  reference  may  possibly  he  to  God  the 
Father;  but  almost  certainly  the  Holy  One  is 
Christ  (cf.  33  'He  is  pure,'  and  see  above).  The 
true  reading  in  v.27  (ai/rov  not  t6  avr6),  '  His  anoint- 
ing,' seems  to  remove  all  ambiguity.  St.  John 
says  that  Christians  have  a  chrism  from  the  Christ ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  predominant 
reference  in  chrism  is  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  '  a 
faint  prelusive  note,'  and  in  3M  'the  full  distinct 
mention  of  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  like  a  burst  of 
the  music  of  the  "  Veni  Creator,"  carrying  on  the 
fainter  prelude'  (Expos.  Bible,  p.  170). 

The  chief  contributions  to  the  formal  exposition 
of  the  NT  doctrine  of  holiness  lie  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  article.  It  need  occasion  no  surprise 
that  even  to  His  disciples  our  Lord  should  not 
speak  directly  concerning  holiness  until  in  His 
farewell  prayer  He  asked  that  the  men  called  to 
continue  His  mission  might  share  His  consecration. 
The  reason  for  His  reticence  is  that  '  in  Him,  and 
for  them,  holiness  imported  something — far  more 
and  other  than  it  did  in  the  religion  of  the  day. 
.  .  .  Only  as  they  saw   their   Lord    devote    His 

Eerson  in  the  consummating  sacrifice  would  they 
e  prepared  to  realize  what  their  Christian  conse- 
cration involved'  (Findlay,  Expositor,  VI.  [1901] 
iv.  5).  It  is  also  significant  that  the  prayer  for 
His  disciples'  holiness  should  immediately  follow 
the  discourse  in  which  our  Lord  expounds  in  wel- 
come detail  what  is  involved  in  the  promise  of  the 
Spirit  whose  gracious  indwelling  is  the  secret  of 
holiness. 

The  Gospels  are,  however,  the  supreme  revela- 
tion of  holiness.  The  imitation  of  Christ  is  the 
royal  road  to  holiness ;  His  teaching  concerning 
union  with  Himself  and  the  lwstowment  of  the 
Hi.ly  Spirit  reveals  the  secret  of  holiness.  The 
writers  of  the  Epistles,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
promised  Teacher,  unfolded  the  implications  of 
their  own  experience  and  the  purpose  of  the  In- 
carnation, the  Passion,  and  the  abiding  Priesthood 
of  the  Son  of  God. 

Ti!ieviStlTs  laid  on  the  positive  idea,  which  is 
probably  the  primary  conception  of  holiness,  may 


serve  to  guard  Christians  against  the  error  of  sup- 
posing that  holiness  may  be  acquired  by  with- 
drawals and  negations,  or  by  compliance  with 
external  regulations.  Holiness  means  the  attain- 
ment of  the  Divine  likeness,  and  this  consists  in 
moral  qualities  which  are  all  comprised  in  holy 
love.  The  motive  to  holiness  increases  in  strength 
as  God  is  more  perfectly  known.  In  proportion  as 
the  Holy  Father  is  known  as  He  is,  will  be  the 
gladness  of  our  response  to  His  claims,  and  the 
ardour  of  our  desire  to  be  like  Him  in  this  world. 
Into  the  world  Christ  sent  the  men  for  whose  con- 
secration He  prayed,  and  His  promise,  *Ye  shall 
know  that  ye  are  in  me*  (Jn  1420),  conveyed  to 
them  His  assurance  that '  in  the  world '  they  should 
attain  to  holiness.     Life  in  Christ  is  holiness. 

Litbrati're. — In  addition  to  the  books  mentioned  in  the  body 
of  the  article,  see  the  Cowiwi.  on  the  various  passages,  and  works 
on  Theol.  of  ST;  also  Grii  inn -Thayer  and  Crenier,  svv.  kynt, 
i«« ;  art.  'Holiness'  in  Hastings'  DB;  Issel,  Der  Begrifi  d. 
He.iligkeit  im  ST;  Askwith,  Christian  Conception  of  Holiness, 
J.  G.  TASKER. 

HOLT  ONE.— The  expression  'the  Holy  One,' 
or  '  the  Holy  One  of  God,'  is  used  several  times  in 
the  NT  to  describe  our  Lord.  It  is  in  itself  so  re- 
markable, and  used  in  a  manner  so  calculated  to 
arrest  attention,  that  it  has  been  surmised  that  we 
have  here  a  characteristic  designation  of  the  Mes- 
siah (Meyer  on  Mk  l'2*).  While  it  may  be  doubted 
if  so  positive  an  assertion  can  be  justified,  the  ex- 
pression is  sufficiently  striking  to  require  a  careful 
examination  into  its  origin  and  its  significance. 

A  scrutiny  of  the  passages  in  which  the  AV  has 
rendered  the  Greek  expression  by  '  the  Holy  One,' 
will  show  that  for  the  word  'holy'  we  have  two 
Greek  words,  o'trtos  and  (S710S.     Now,  since  the  two 

fiassages  in  which  oVtoy  occurs  are  in  a  quotation 
rom  the  LXX,  and  the  signification  of  the  term  is 
most  likely  to  be  derived  from  a  Hebrew  original, 
it  will  he  necessary  to  ask  if  these  two  words  are 
uniformly  used  to  represent  corresponding  Hebrew 
ones,  or  used  indiscriminately  to  tr.  different  Heb. 
words  in  different  places. 

In  the  OT  there  are  two  distinct  words  used  for  '  holy,'  Vpn 
and  t?Vipi  and  it  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  in  the  LXX, 
although  'etrio;  tr.  Tpn  about  30  times,  and  ityte;  tr.  l?itj3  100 
times,  in  no  single  instance  is  mw?  used  for  l?Vij3,  or  u?ie;  for 
Ten.     (See  Trench,  ST  Synonym*). 

It  is  reasonable,  then,  to  look  for  the  si  unification  of  eo-iw  in 
Tpri,  and  ij-ms  in  i?np.     See  art.  Holisess. 

A.  Passages  in  which  our  Lord  is  described  as 
'  Holy  One,  oVios  being  used.  As  a  substantive 
expression  it  occurs  only  in  Ac  2"  1335— in  both 
cases  a  quotation  from  Ps  16ltf — used  first  by  St. 
Peter  and  afterwards  by  St.  Paul,— o6Si  5ti<r«s  Hv 
Ho-tdv  eov  ISeTv  8tatp0opav.  Without  a  reference  to 
the  Hebrew,  it  might  appear  that  such  an  expres- 
sion, taken  from  the  Of  and  applied  by  Apostles 
to  Christ,  would  carry  with  it  peculiar  significance ; 
but  beyond  the  fact  that  the  Apostles  so  used  the 
expression,  there  is  nothing  in  the  words  themselves 
to  justify  any  unique  position  in  which  our  Lord  was 
described  as  '  holy.' 

B.  Passages  in  which  our  Lord  is  described  as 
'Holy  One,  07105  being  used.  If  the  examination 
of  the  foregoing  passages  prevents  us  giving  to  the 
word  Sfftos  any  peculiar  significance  which  would 
make  it  describe  our  Lord  as  a  being  of  peculiar 
holiness,  the  case  is  quite  otherwise  when  we  come 
to  the  expression  6  ayios. 

1.  Cm  of  the  fitl<:—\Xe  find  it  first  on  the  lips  of 
the  demoniac  (Mk  I-*,  Lk  4;i4),  who.  in  declaring  his 
knowledge  of  Christ,  describes  Him  as  'the  Holy 
One  of  God'  (ot5d  o-e  rts  et,  6  #710?  toP  Qeov).  The 
words  probably  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  dis- 
ciples. We  know  how  vague  and  uncertain  were 
their  views  about  their  Master,  and  it  would  seem 
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as  if  they  seized  on  the  demoniac's  confession  as  a 
revelation  of  His  claims  ;  lur,  the  next  time  the  title 
is  ascribed  to  Him,  it  is  by  St.  lVter  himself,  when 
striving  to  find  words  to  answer  our  Lord's  question 
if  they  too  intended  to  abandon  Him  :  '  Lord,  to 
whom  shall  we  go?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life.  And  we  have  believed  ami  know  that  thou 
art  the  Holy  One  of  God  '  (fin  iti>  cZ  6  fi-yios  tov  Qeov 
[so  correct  reading],  Jn  (V*). 

St.  Peter,  in  his  speech  to  the  people  in  Solomon's 
porch  (Ac  314),  charm1*  them  with  denying  'the 
Holy  and  Righteous  ( )ne  '  (top  Hyiov  kcli  SUatov).  St. 
John  (1  Jn  ?>)  tells  his  readers  that  they  have  'an 
anointing  from  the  Holy  One'  (&ir&  rod  aytov).  In 
Rev  37  our  Lord  so  describes  Himself  in  the  address 
to  the  Church  of  Philadelphia  :  '  These  things  saith 
he  that  is  holy'  (rriSe  \-'yet  6  £7101). 

2.  Derivation  of  the  title. — We  have  seen  that 
the  significance  of  av»s  is  naturally  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  Heb.  c'in^,  which,  like  vtrt,  is  freely 
employed  of  places,  things,  and  persons.  Yet, 
while  rpn  is  used  of  God  only  in  Jer  312  (LXX 
Afij.tujj')  and  IV  14517  (LXX  titnoj),  where  it  is  joined 
with  a  reference  to  His  works  {'holy  in  all  thy 
works'),  ir'n;?is  used  very  frequently  to  describe  God 
Himself.  It  is  so  found  in  the  Books  of  Job,  Psalms, 
Isaiah,  Ho.-t-a,  and  Habakkuk,  ctijj  '  the  Holy  One,' 
LXX  6  fivoi.  Besides  the  simple  title  'the  Holy 
One,'  God  is  '24  times  called  by  Isaiah  '  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel' ;  elsewhere  only  in  Ps  71"  7841  8&1H, 
Jer  50s*  513  [2  K  19-=  Is  37s]  Sk-#:  snip. 

3.  Its  significance  «w  applied  to  ovr  Lord. — To 
men  familiar' with  the  OT  expressions  'the  Holy 
One'  and  'the  Holy  One  of  Israel,'  as  describing 
God  Himself,  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  that 
the  expression  could  have  been  used  of  Christ  with- 
out a  distinct  desire  to  connect  His  title  with  that 
of  Jehovah.  Every  male  firstborn  was  indeed 
'  holy  to  the  Lord '  (Lk  S23).  But  on  the  lips  of  St. 
Peter  and  the  demoniac  it  must  be  felt  to  have  that 
special  and  distinct  significance  such  as  Jesus  Him- 
self implies  in  Jn  1050,  when  speaking  of  Himself  as 
one  'whom  the  Father  sanctified  (jjyiao-e)  and  sent 
into  the  world.'  Spoken  by  our  Saviour  of  His 
Father  (Jn  17"),  it  signifies  that  which  He  is  abso- 
lutely ;  spoken  of  Christ  Himself,  it  means  both 
this  and  also  His  special  dedication  to  the  work  of 
man's  salvation  {e.g.  in  Ro  121  it  is  used  with  the 
force  of  a  sacrificial  metaphor,  the  victim  conse- 
crated to  God).  Christ  was  indeed  the  Holy  One 
of  God  above  all  others,  but  that  which  He  was  He 
came  in  a  measure  to  make  His  people,  so  that,  in 
the  language  of  the  XT,  those  who  through  Him 
were  consecrated  and  set  apart  were  also  oi  ayiot. 
See,  further,  art.  Holiness. 

Literature-—  Trench,  NT  Synonyms,  jlxxxviii.;  Westcotton 
He  7-»> ;  Li-htfoot  on  1  Th  1V<> ;  Jennings  an'!  Lowe>  {  s(!lms  ' 
Jewish  Enctfc.  vol.  vi.  *.vv.  'God'  and  'Holiness  ;  Dal  man, 
Words  of  Jena,  p.  202.  J.  B.  BlELSTOW. 

HOLY  SPIRIT.— With  the  exception  of  the  2nd 
and  3rd  Epistles  of  John,  every  book  in  the  XT 
mentions  tin*  Spirit.  On  a  comprehensive  view, 
indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  to  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  Spirit  is  to  understand  these  two 
things— the  NT  and  the  Christian  Church.  Xot 
that  the  two  can  be  precisely  co-ordinated  ;  yet  in 
them  and  in  their  mutual  relations  we  have  the 
only  adequate  witness  to  what  the  Spirit  means 
for  Christians.  To  the  men  who  wrote  the  IN  1 
and  to  those  for  whom  they  wrote,  the  Spirit  was 
not  a  doctrine  but  an  experience  ;  they  did  not 
speak  of  believing  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  of  receiv- 
ing the  Holy  Spirit  when  they  believed  (Ac  Itf-J. 
In  some  sense  this  covered  everything  that  they 
included  in  Christianity.  The  work  of  the  Christ 
was  summed  up  in  the  words :  'He  shall  baptize 
with  holy  spirit'  (Mk  l8).     The  acceptance  ot  the 


gospel  is  the  subject  of  the  question  :  ( Was  it 
by  works  of  law  or  by  the  hearing  of  faith  that 
you  received  the  Spirit?'  (Gal  3").  The  entire 
equality  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the  Christian 
community  is  asserted  in  the  words  :  '  God  who 
knows  the  heart  bore  them  witness  in  that  he  gave 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  even  as  he  did  to  us'  (Ac 
15s).  After  this,  there  was  no  more  to  be  said. 
Yet  the  very  fact  that  all  who  speak  to  us  in  the 
NT  are  familiar  with  experiences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  does  not  always  make  it  easier  for  us  to 
understand  them.  It  is  clear  that,  very  various 
experiences  are  described  in  this  way,  and  some- 
times we  cannot  refrain  from  asking  whether  ex- 
periences which  one  writer  recounts  without  any 
reference  to  the  Spirit  would  not  have  been  ex- 
plained as  '  pneumatic '  by  another  ;  or  rice  versa, 
whether  experiences  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  by  one 
writer  would  not  in  another  have  found  a  ditlerent 
interpretation.  Further,  there  is  the  difficulty 
raised  by  the  fact  that  while  the  experiences  thus 
explained  are  represented,  broadly  speaking,  as  the 
work  of  the  lEiscn  Saviour,  and  as  dependent  some- 
how on  His  death  and  resurrection,  the  Spirit- 
appears  also  in  His  life  on  earth.  Was  this  the 
same  thing?  When  we  read  that  Jesus  was  bap- 
tized with  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  we  to  suppose  that 
He  had  experiences  in  consequence  wnich  were 
analogous  to  those  of  Christians  in  the  Apostolic 
age?  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  bring  out  the 
facts  as  they  are  presented  in  the  oldest.  Gospel  to 
begin  with,  and  to  show  from  later  stages  in  the 
history  the  relation  between  the  Spirit  and  Jesus 
the  Christ. 

1.  The  earliest  reference  to  the  Spirit  is  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Baptist.  To  the  end  John  was 
conscious  of  the  impotence  and  inadequacy  of  all 
his  efforts:  the  true  Helper  of  Israel,  whatever 
else  he  might  be,  must  be  '  One  mightier  than  I.' 
'I  baptize  you  with  water,  he  shall  baptize  yon 
with  holy  spirit'  (Mk  1").  A  Christian  Evangelist, 
like  the  author  of  the  Gospel,  might  interpret  such 
words  in  the  light  of  his  own  post -Pentecostal  ex- 
periences ;  and  when  -we  find  the  later  Evangelists 
(Mt  3",  Lk31G)  add  to  'holy  spirit'  the  words  'and 
fire,'  it  is  nearly  certain  that  they  have  done  so.* 
But  it  is  not  clear  that  for  the  Baptist  the  Holy- 
Spirit  of  which  he  spoke  was  so  clearly  defined. 
He  had  not  the  Christian  experience  to  put  mean- 
ing into  his  words,  and  he  can  only  have  intended 
something  which  could  be  understood  through  its 
OT  antecedents,  or  through  experiences  with  which 
he  had  been  in  contact  at  an  earlier  period.  The 
earliest  form  of  the  Gospel  says  nothing  of  such 
experiences,  and  when  we  look  backward  we  can- 
not but  be  struck  by  the  almost  total  disappear- 
ance of  the  Spirit  from  the  apocalyptical  literature 
of  Judaism.  'First  and  Second  Maccabees  and 
Daniel  are  each  in  a  diilerent  way  witnesses  for 
a  very  profound  religious  feeling  of  exactly  the 
sort  that  in  other  ages,  either  earlier  or  later, 
would  have  been  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  (\\  ood, 
The  Spirit  of  G»d  in  Biblical  literature  p.  j  1  ;  cf. 
Gunkel  Die  Wirkungcn  des  heihgen  bastes,  p. 
50  f.).  Yet  the  Spirit  is  not  appealed  to  in  ex- 
planation. When  we  come  to  the  Hebrew  OI, 
however,  the  one  idea  which  is  dominant  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Spirit  is  the  one  winch  is  wanted 
here  to  explain  the  prophecy  of  the  Baptist-tbe 
idea  of  power  as  opposed  to  impotence.  Hie  in- 
ability of  Egypt  to  help  Israel  is  expressed  by 
Isaiah  in  the  words:  'The  Egyptians  are  men  and 
not  God,  and  their  horses  flesh  and  not  spirit  {31J). 

-The  reference  of  the  'fire'  in  this  conne xion^ ^  $e  flre$ 

Gehenna  seems  to  the  present  writer  m  spite  of  M 3  -.  L U  ') 

simplv  incredible.     The  true  key  to  it  is  Ac  23,  and  the  many 

paSses  in  which  the  same  or  a  similar  figure  recurs,  e.g.  1  Th 

!  519,  Ro  12",  Ac  1S25. 
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Men  and  flesli  are  the  impotent  things,  in  contrast 
with  the  omnipotent,  God  and  spirit.  As  A.  B. 
Davidson  puts  it  (Theology  of  the  OT,  126),  'the 
Spirit  of  God  ab  intra  is  God  active,  showing  life 
and  power  .  .  the  Spirit  of  God  ab  extra  is  God 
in  efficient  operation,  whether  in  the  cosmos  or  as 
giving  life,  reinforcing  life,  exerting  efficiency  in 
any  sphere.*  John  the  Baptist  was  a  worker  for 
God,  but  he  never  claims  for  himself  either  to  have 
the  Spirit  or  to  be  able  to  give  it;  lie  has  the  sense, 
however,  that  when  the  Mightier  than  himself 
comes,  He  will  be  distinguished  in  precisely  these 
ways.  He  will  baptize  with  'holy  spirit'  in  virtue 
of  being  full  of  the  Spirit  himself. 

2.  When  Jesus  comes  to  be  baptized  in  Jordan, 
the  remarkable  phenomenon  is  that  what  for 
others  is  a  baptism  with  water  coincides  for  Him 
with  a  baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  According  to 
Mk  11U,  as  Jesus  ascends  from  the  water,  He  sees 
the  heavens  cleaving  and  the  Spirit  as  a  dove  de- 
scending upon  Him.  In  the  earliest  Evangelist 
tins  is  the  experience  of  Jesus  only  :  it  is  He  who 
sees  the  Spirit  descending,  He  to  whom  the  heavenly 
voice  is  addressed.  The  later  Evangelists  may  have 
conceived  it  otherwise,  and  extended  the  vision  and 
the  hearing  of  the  voice  to  John  the  Baptist  or 
even  to  the  bystanders  :  it  is  indifferent  here.  All 
agree  that  on  this  occasion  Jesus  received  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  in  it  the  attestation  of  His  Son- 
ship,  the  call  to  His  unique  task,  and  the  endow- 
ments needed  to  discharge  it. 

Critics  have  suggested  that  the  curiously  indirect  way  in 
which  the  baptism  ol  Jesus  and  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  are 
mentioned  in  hk  '3Plt-  is  due  to  the  writer's  desire  to  slur  over 
something  which  is  realty  inconsistent  with  his  account  of 
Jesus'  birth ;  but  even  if  Luke  had  difficulty  in  adjusting  these 
two  things,  as  the  Fourth  Evangelist  may  have  had  difficulty  in 
adjusting  the  incarnation  of  the  Eternal  Logos  in  Jesus  with 
the  descent  of  the  Spirit  upon  Him  in  manhood,  it  is  clear  that 
for  both  the  baptism  was  so  securely  fixed  in  the  Gospel  testi- 
mony that  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  set  it  unambiguously 
down(cf.  Jnl3i-W). 

Have  we  any  means  of  saying  what  is  meant 
by  such  words  as  the  Evangelists  employ  in  this 
connexion  ?  Can  we  interpret  Jesus'  experience 
by  what  we  read  of  spiritual  gifts  or  states  in  the 
Primitive  Church  ?  Is  it  right  to  look  in  His  life 
for  such  phenomena  as  we  find,  e.g.,  in  Acts  or  in 
1  Cor.  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  ?  May  we  look  for 
such  sudden  accesses  of  feeling  as  we  connect  with 
scenes  like  Ac  24  4"  13"?  Can  there  be  such  a 
tiling  as  the  rapture  or  ecstasy  which  seems  to  be 
meant  by  being  'in  the  Spirit'  in  Rev  11042  IT3  21"*? 
These  are  not  questions  to  lie  answered  a  priori. 
There  must  have  been  something  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  as  determined  by  the  great  experience  of 
His  baptism  akin  to  the  experiences  which  Chris- 
tians subsequently  ascribed  to  the  Spirit,  or  they 
would  hardly  have  traced  both  to  the  same  source  ; 
and  the  more  closely  we  look  into  the  Gospels,  the 
less  does  the  emotionally  colourless  Saviour  of 
popular  art  seem  to  correspond  to  the  historical 
reality.  The  experiences  of  Jesus  at  the  Baptism 
and  the  Transfiguration  were  not  those  of  everyday 
life;  they  belong  to  'pneumatic'  as  contrasted 
with  normal  conditions.  So  again  it  might  be  said 
that  if  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  (Mk  ll15ff-),  the 
cursing  of  the  fig-tree  (11"),  the  excitement  (appar- 
ently) with  which,  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  Jesus 
took  the  lead  of  His  disciples,  to  their  bewilder- 
ment and  fear  (Iff1-),  had  been  told  of  anybody 
else,  that  other  would  have  been  described,  on  each 
occasion,  as  'tilled  with  the  Holy  Spirit.'  How- 
ever  this  may  be  (see  J.  Weiss,  DbPndiqt  Jrsu 
T"  A '/  V  /■/'""'  p-  54  n'  ■  °-  Holtzmann,  War 
iZ  t<  ti  <h V^  il\e-  K^Sdwt  makes  no  refer- 
t2V*r  f  |,ir*t  mviUS  annexion.  He  leaves  us 
to  infer  from  the  life  which  Jesus  lived  in  the 
Spirit  what  the  Spirit  itself  was.  But  it  nay 
fairly  be  said  that  some  of  the  ideas  which  Chris- 


tians subsequently  connected  with  their  own  bap- 
tism were  not  without  relation  to  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  and  to  the  interpretation  which  they  put 
upon  it.  It  was  the  facts  of  His  baptism  which 
led  them  to  believe  (a)  in  a  normal  coincidence  of 
baptism  with  the  Spirit  and  water-baptism,  instead 
of  in  the  displacement  of  the  latter  by  the  former ; 
(i)  in  the  Spirit  received  in  baptism  as  specifically 
the  spirit  of  sonship  ;  and  (c)  in  that  same  Spirit  as 
one  consecrating  them  to  God  and  to  service  in  His 
kingdom. 

3.  The  first  light  is  thrown  on  the  nature  of  the 
Spirit  as  received  by  Jesus  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Temptations.  It  is  the  Spirit  which  sends  Him 
out  to  the  wilderness,  there  to  engage  in  conflict 
with  the  power  of  evil.  The  word  ^*/3cU\ei  (Mk  l12), 
though  it  must  not  be  forced,  suggests  a  Divine 
impulse  which  could  not  be  resisted.  Jesus  was 
Divinely  constrained  —  for  the  Spirit  is  always 
Divine — to  face  the  ultimate  issues  of  His  work 
from  the  very  beginning,  to  contemplate  all  the 
plausible  but  morally  unsound  ways  of  aiming  at 
ascendency  over  men  for  God,  and  to  turn  from 
them ;  to  face  the  Prince  of  this  world,  and  to 
demonstrate  that  that  Prince  had  nothing  in  Him. 
The  most  elementary  notion  of  the  Spirit  may  be 
that  of  Divine  power,  but  where  we  see  it  first  at 
work  in  Jesus  it  is  Divine  power  which  is  at  the  same 
time  holy  ;  it  is  at  war,  in  principle,  with  every- 
thing which  is  unworthy  of  God ;  the  kingdom  which 
the  Son  of  God  is  to  found  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
is  one  which  can  make  no  kind  of  compromise  with 
evil.  It  must  be  spiritual  (in  the  complete  Chris- 
tian sense)  in  its  nature — not  based  on  bread ; 
spiritual  in  its  methods — not  appealing  to  miracles 
which  only  dazzle  the  t-enses  or  confound  the  mind ; 
and  spiritual  in  its  resources — not  deriving  any  of 
its  strength  from  alliance  with  Satan,  from  borrow- 
ing the  help  of  the  evil  which  wields  such  vast 
power  among  men,  or  from  recognizing  that  it  has 
a  relative  or  temporary  right  to  exi*t.  'The  spirit,' 
as  Mk.  calls  it  (llu- ]2),  while  Mt.  has  '  God's  spirit' 
(311*),  and  Lk.  'the  holy  spirit'  (3--)  or  'holy  spirit' 
(41),  is  the  Divine  power  with  which  Jesus  was 
endowed  at  His  baptism,  and  which  committed 
Him  to  an  irreconcilable  conflict  with  evil.  It  is 
the  conscious  and  victorious  antagonist  of  another 
spirit,  of  which  all  that  need  be  said  is  that  it  is 
not  of  God. 

4.  St.  Luke  tells  us  that  Jesus  returned  from  the 
Jordan   'in  the  power  of  the  Spirit'  into  Galilee  - 
(414),  and  St.  Peter  in   Ac   (lO3^)  tells  how  God 
anointed  Him  (in  the  Baptism)  'with  holy  spirit 


and 


iver' ;  and  it  is  under  these  conditions  that 


the  Evangelists  conceive  His  whole  ministry  to  be 
fulfilled.  If  they  do  not  mention  the  Spirit  at 
every  step,  it  is  because  they  think  of  Him  as  in 
full  possession  of  it  continually.  It  probably 
agrees,  e.g.,  with  the  Evangelist's  own  idea,  to 
say  that  the  passage  in  Mk.  which  immediately 
succeeds  the  Temptations  illustrates  first  by  Jesus' 
power  over  men  (l115"20),  next  by  His  power  or 
authority  in  teaching  (l2lf),  and,  finally,  by  His 
power  over  demons  (i^"-),  what  is  involved  in  His 
possession  of  the  Spirit.  A  Divine  power  accom- 
panied all  His  words  and  deeds,  and  made  them 
effective  for  God  and  for  His  kingdom.  The  allu- 
sion in  l35  to  His  rising  early  and  going  away  to  a 
desert  place  to  pray  suggests  that,  Divine  as  this 
power  was,  it  wrought  in,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of,  a  human  nature  which  was  capable  of 
spiritual  exhaustion,  and  had  to  recruit  its  strength 
with  God.  We  do  not  find  till  we  come  to  3* 
('they  said,  He  is  beside  himself,'  <?£&ttij)  any 
further  indication  of  how  His  work  in  the  Spirit 
affected  Jesus.  It  is  clear  from  this  impatient 
word,  in  which  the  same  charge  is  brought  against 
the  Lord  as  was  afterwards  brought  against  Paul  (see 
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2  Co  513,  where  ^4<TTijfi€i'  is  opposed  to  ffoxppovouuey), 
that  the  tension  of  His  spirit  seemed  at  times 
abnormal :  He  was  '  rapt. '  or  '  carried  away '  by 
His  earnestness,  and  became  for  the  time  uncon- 
scious of  bodily  needs  or  indifferent  to  them  {ei. 
the  fast  in  the  wilderness,  and  Jn  4aiir).  Pos- 
sibly even  the  charge  brought  against  Him  by  the 
scribes,  that  He  cast  out  devils  by  Beelzebub,  in 
other  words,  that  He  was  possessed  Himself  by  a 
demon, — a  charge  mentioned  in  this  connexion  by 
Mk.,— appealed  for  support  to  this  tension  or  rap- 
ture. If  the  character  of  Jesus'  teaching  and  heal- 
ing had  been  that  of  emotionless  placidity,  it  would 
not  have  been  even  plausible  to  say  5at/x6vtoy  ty*1 
kcu  ftatveTai  ( Jn  S*1,  :'-  1020  :  these  passages  from  the 
Fourth  Gospel  are  guaranteed  by  their  agreement 
with  Mk  3-lH  There  is  no  trace  in  the  Gospel  of 
any  want  of  self-control, — no  such  frenzy  as  is 
ascribed  to  the  Spirit  in  1  S  19-3'*,  or  in  Mil-  descrip- 
tion of  the  glossolalists  in  1  Co  14,- -but  there  is 
a  superhuman  intensity  implied  which  was  felt 
throughout  the  life  in  word  and  deed. 

5.  The  main  interest  of  the  passage  Mk  320"35 
lies  in  the  word  of  Jesus  Himself,  about  the  Holy 
Spirit :  '  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  All  things  shall  be 
forgiven  to  the  sons  of  men,  the  sins  and  the  blas- 
phemies, all  that  they  have  blasphemed :  but 
whoso  shall  have  blasphemed  the  Holy  Spirit  hath 
never  forgiveness,  but  is  guilty  of  eternal  sin : 
because  they  said,  He  hath  an  unclean  spirit' 
(v.281-).  It  is  hardly  doubtful  that  this  is  the  true 
form  of  this  much  discussed  saying  of  Jesus.  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  not  here  set  in  any  contrast  with 
Jesus,  as  though  to  blaspheme  Jesus  were  a  venial 
fault,  but  to  blaspheme  the  Spirit  an  unpardonable 
one  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  blasphemed 
when  malignant  hearts  harden  themselves  to  say 
of  Jesus,  '  He  has  an  unclean  spirit.'  The  Divine 
power  which  works  through  Jesus  with  such  in- 
tensity, healing  all  who  are  under  the  tyranny  of 
the  devil,  is  in  point  of  fact  God's  supreme  and 
final  appeal  to  men.  It  is  such  an  exercise  of 
power  as  is  possible  only  for  one  who  has  already 
vanquished  Satan,  and  is  engaged  in  liberating  his 
captives  (Mk  3s17).  No  person  with  any  sense  for 
God  in  him  can  help  being  attracted  by  it  to  begin 
with.  But  if  the  other  manifestations  of  this 
power  should  happen  to  provoke  resentment, — if 
its  ethical  demands  (as  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus) 
should  threaten  seriously  the  reputation  or  the  self- 
complacency  of  the  insincere, — it  is  fearfully  pos- 
sible that  they  may  set  themselves  against  it,  and 
so  resist  the  Holy  Spirit.  Such  resistance,  once 
begun,  may  go  to  any  length,  even  to  the  length 
of  defiantly  misinterpreting  the  life  of  Jesus,  and 
affirming  it  to  be  from  beneath,  not  from  above. 
This  is  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  prin- 
ciple, it  is  the  everyday  sin  of  finding  bad  motives 
for  good  actions;  carried- to  its  unpardonable 
height,  it  is  the  sin  of  confronting  the  Divine 
holy  power  which  wrought  so  irresistibly  and  so 
intensely  in  Jesus,  and  saying  anything  — the 
maddest,  most  wanton,  most  malignant  thing— 
rather  than  acknowledge  it  for  what  it  is.  The 
people  who  said,  '  He  has  Beelzebul '  (32-J,  '  He  has 
an  unclean  spirit'  (v. J0),  were  not  giving  expression 
to  their  first,  but  to  their  last  thoughts  of  Christ 
This  was  the  depth  which  malignity  in  them  had 
reached.  The  Holy  Spirit  receives  here  a  certain 
interpretation  from  being  contrasted  with  an  'un- 
clean '  spirit.  '  Unclean '  is  a  religious  rather  than 
an  ethical  word  ;  the  unclean  spirit  is  one  which 
has  not  and  cannot  have  relations  with  God  :  it 
can  only  be  excluded  from  His  presence,  as  it 
excludes  those  who  are  possessed  by  it.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  specifically  God's ;  it  brings  Him  in  His 
power  to  men,  it  is  the  very  token  and  reality  ot 
His  presence  with  them.    But  it  is  interpreted 


more  precisely-and  this  is  the  point  of  Jesus' 
argument  as  it  is  brought  out  in  the  parallel  pas- 
sage in  Mt  and  Lk.-by  the  works  which  it  does. 
It  I  in  the  spirit  of  God  am  casting  out  the 
demons  then  the  kingdom  of  God  has  come  upon 
you  (Mt  hi*  cf.  Lk  11»»,  Where  for  iv  ryeA^rt 
Veov  we  have  ev  SaKT6\v  0eov,  the  Divine  power  bein--- 
the  essential  idea ;  cf.  Ex  81"  <")).  When  the  super- 
human power  which  displays  itself  with  such 
intensity  is  manifested  in  works  of  this  sort,  it  is 
clear  that  it  is  not  merely  superhuman,  but  specifi- 
cally Divine.  To  withstand  what  is  so  unambigu- 
ously the  redeeming  power  of  God,  and  to  do  so 
deliberately  and  malignantly,  in  the  spirit  which 
will  kill  Jesus  rather  than  acknowledge  Him  as 
what  He  is,  is  the  unpardonable  sin. 

The  form  of  this  saying  which  appears  in  Mt  123"-  and  Lk  1210 
has  almost  certainly  been  deflected  in  tradition.  Mt.  really  has 
it  in  two  forms,  v.'»  by  itself  cm-re  spending  to  what  we  have  in 
Mk.,  and  v.^2  to  what  we  have  in  Luke.  That  is,  Mt  123i<".  jB  a 
doublet,  in  which  the  same  saying  is  found,  first  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Gospel  of  Mk.,  and  then  as  it  appeared  in  the  collection 
of  discourses  generally  allowed  to  have  been  used  by  Mt.  and 
Luke.  What  is  meant  in  the  second  form,  where  a  word  spoken 
against  the  Son  of  Man  is  contrasted  with  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is  not  very  clear.  Mk.,  who  puts  the  odious 
charge,  'He  has  an  unclean  spirit,'  into  connexion  with  the 
word  of  Jesus'  friends,  '  He  is  beside  himself,'  might  be  regarded 
as  giving  a  key  to  the  meaning,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
'the  Son  of  Man*  does  not  occur  in  his  text  at  all.  An  im- 
patient, petulant  word,  like  'He  is  crazy,'  bursting  in  a  moment 
of  anxiety  or  irritation  or  misunderstanding  from  hearts  that 
at  bottom  loved  Him,  was  no  doubt  a  sin  ;  His  friends  ought  to 
have  been  more  capable  of  doing  Him  justice.  But  it  was  not 
a  sin  which  committed  the  whole  nature  blindly  and  finally 
against  God;  it  could  be  repented  of,  and  when  it  was,  then, 
like  other  sins,  it  would  be  forgiven.  This  would  be  the  word 
spoken  against  the  Son  of  Man.  In  contrast  with  such  a 
momentary  petulance  on  the  part  of  His  friends  stands  the 
hideous  expression  in  which  hatred  of  God's  present  saving 
power  reveals  its  utter  antagonism  :  '  He  has  an  unclean  spirit.' 
Here  the  nature  is  finally  committed  against  God;  such  a 
word  blasphemes  His  Spirit— that  is,  it  blasphemes  God  as  He  is 
actually  here,  working  in  Christ  for  man's  salvation ;  as  such 


it  is  sin  absolutely, 


which  has  the 


character  of  finality,  and  can  never  be  anything  but  what  it  is 
— sin  past  which  one  cannot  see  so  as  to  infer  the  possibility  of 
forgiveness  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next. 

6.  The  expulsion  of  evil  spirits  from  the  possessed 
is  regarded  in  the  Gospel  as  a  chief  manifestation 
of  the  possession  by  Jesus  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But 
all  His  miracles  are  to  be  understood  in  this  con- 
nexion. Without  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  in 
the  Temptation  narratives  He  is  represented  as 
tempted  to  put  to  selfish  uses  the  power  just  con- 
ferred through  the  Spirit  in  baptism  for  the  ends 
of  God's  kingdom,  it  is  a  mark  of  historicity  in  the 
canonical  Gospels  that  until  He  is  baptized  with 
the  Spirit,  Jesus  works  no  miracle.  It  is  the  Spirit 
in  which  the  power  is  given  for  all  His  mighty 
works  (Sw&pat).  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that 
when  we  read  of  power  as  having  gone  forth  from 
Him  (which  in  Mk  530  and  Lk  6iy  may  be  only  the 
Evangelist's  reading  of  the  facts,  but  in  Lk  S46  is 
distinctly  ascribed  to  Jesus  Himself ),  any  reference 
to  the  Spirit  is  intended.  The  wisdom  and  the 
mi»hty  works  which  astonished  the  Nazarenes 
(Mk  61')  would  no  doubt  be  referred  to  this  source 
by  the  Evangelist  ;  and  when  in  67  Jesus  sends  out 
the  Twelve,  giving  them  authority  over  the  un- 
clean spirits,  it  can  only  have  been  conceived  as 
due  to  the  transference  to  them  of  a  part  in  that 
Divine  power  which  had  been  so  wonderfully 
operative  in  Him  (cf.  Xu  11").  The  idea,  however 
that  it  was  the  Risen  Saviour  by  whom  the  Spirit 
was  oiven  to  the  Apostles  so  dominated  the  Evan- 
gelists, that  none  of  them  refers  to  the  Spirit  m 
connexion  with  this  mission  of  the  Twelve  during 
Jesus'  lifetime.  The  Spirit  of  Jesus  in  Mk  S'-  is 
no  doubt,  as  in  28,  His  human  spirit;  but  if  we 
admit  that  it  is  to  this  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
most  akin,  or  most  immediately  attached,  it  is 
perhaps  not  fanciful  to  suppose  that  the  sigh 
(dwurrewlidf,  cf.  in  a  similar  situation  1^)  represents 
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the  grieving  of  the  Spirit  of  God  by  the  unbelief 
and  hard-heartedness  of  man  (ef.  Eph4»,  Is  63-  ).    It 
is  more  hazardous  to  argue  that  only  in  '  pneumatic 
and  abnormal  conditions- only  in  a  psychological 
state  extraordinarily  and  violently  elevated  above 
the  level  of  common  experience— did  Jesus  identity 
Himself  with  the  Son  of  Man,  who  after  a  tragic 
career  on  earth  was  to  rise  again  on  the  third 
day,  or  to  come  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  (Mk  t> 
931  103-jff.  i4«2)_     Abnormal  conditions  such  as  are 
here  supposed  do  not  persist  in  sane  minds,  and  to 
call  Jesus  an  'ecstatic'  or  a  'pneumatic'  in  this 
sense  is  only  to  avoid  calling  Him  a  fanatic  by 
usin«  a  natural  instead  of  a  moral  term  to  describe 
Him?    Certainly  the  Gospel  suggests  in  this  period 
of  His  life  accesses  of  intense  emotion  (Mk  8-  )  and 
phenomena  both  in  His  aspect  (915)  and  in  His  con- 
duct (W1)  which  must  have  struck  people  as  un- 
usual, and  due  to  something  overpowering  within, 
which  it  would   have  been  natural   to    call   the 
Spirit ;  but  in  point  of  fact  there  is  no  reference 
to  the  Spirit  in  this  period.     Perhaps  the  nearest 
approach   to  it  is  in  Mk  1038,  where  Jesus  asks 
James  and  John,  'Are  ye  able  to  be  baptized  with 
the  baptism  with  which  I  am  baptized?      There  is 
no  doubt  that  Jesus  speaks  throughout  this  scene 
witli  unusual  elevation  of  tone ;  and  the  figure  of 
baptism,  which  He  could  hardly  use  without  recall- 
ing the  experience  at  the  Jordan  and  all  that  His 
consecration  there  involved,  lifts  us  into  the  region 
where  the  thought  of  the  Spirit  is  near.    Still,  it  is 
not  expressed.     The  Triumphal  Entry,  the  Cleans- 
ing of  the  Temple,  and  the  Blighting  of  the  Fig- 
tree  are  all  acts  implying  intensity  and  elevation 
of  feeling  transcending  common    human    limits : 
often  other  persons,  visited  by  such  impulses  with 
startling  suddenness,  are  said  to  be  '  rilled  with 
holy  spirit,'  but  in  Jesus  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
made  the  same  impression  on  bystanders.     They 
did  not  apparently  stand  in  relief  in  His  life  as 
they  would  have  done  in  the  life  of  others ;  little 
in  it  is  specifically  assigned  to  the  Spirit,  because 
the  spiritual  baptism  at  the  beginning  impelled 
and  controlled  it  throughout.     It  does  not  really 
cast  any  light  on  Jesus'  experience  of  the  Spirit, 
when  in  Mk  1236  He  quotes  Ps  110  by  '  David  him- 
self said  in  the  Holy  Spirit':  this  merely  repre- 
sents the  Jewish  belief  in  the  Divine  inspiration  of 
Scripture,  a  belief  most  distinctly  preserved  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  Ol  quotations  are 
introduced  by  '  a*  saith  the  Holy  Spirit,'  etc.  (37  98 
1015;  cf.  2  P'l-1,  2  Ti  3IU,  Ac  V%     More  important 
is  Mk  13",  which  contains  the  only  promise  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  earliest  Evangelist.     Referring 
to  the  persecutions  which  will    come    upon   the 
Apostles  after  His  death,  Jesus  says  :  '  When  they 
lead  you  to  judgment  and  deliver  you  up,  be  not 
anxious  beforehand  what  ye  shall  speak,  but  what- 
ever is  given  to  you  in  that  hour,  that  speak  ;  for 
it  is  not  you  that  speak,  but  the  Holy  Spirit.'    The 
Spirit  is  here  conceived  as  a  Divine  reinforcement 
in  the  very  crisis  of  need.     If  fidelity  to  the  gospel 
brings  men  to  extremity,  they  will  not  be  left 
there,   but  will  have  experience  of  superhuman 
help.    It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  precise 
character  in  which  the  Spirit  which  conies  to  the 
help  of  the  disciples  is  here  conceived  as  acting  is 
that  of  a  Trap&KXrp-os  or  aduorrtttts — an  idea  of  which 
ampler  use  is  made  in  the  Gospel  and  1st  Epistle 
of  John.     The  term  TrapdKXijros  may  be  due  to  the 
Evangelist,  but  the  conception  of  the  Spirit's  func- 
tion goes  back  to  the  Lord.     It  is  not  the  Holy 
SP»™J  which  is  referred  to  in  Mk  14» ;  and  in 
16  "  ,  although  mention  is  made,  as  is  natural  in 
a  late  passage  based  on  other  NT  writings,  of  most 
of   what   are    usually  called  spiritual  gifts,   the 
Spirit  itself  is  not  expressly  named. 
If,  then,  we  try  to  sum  up  the  oldest  Evangelic 


representation,  we  can  hardly  say  more  than  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Divine  power  which  from 
His  baptism  onward  wrought  in  Jesus,  making 
Him  mighty  in  word  and  deed— a  power  the  char- 
acter of  which  is  shown  by  the  teaching  and  by 
the  saving  miracles  of  Jesus — a  power  to  which  the 
sanctity  of  God  attached,  so  that  it  is  Divine  also 
in  the  ethical  sense,  and  to  blaspheme  it  is  the  last 
degree  of  sin— a  power  in  which  Jesus  enabled  His 
disciples  to  some  extent  to  share,  and  which  He 
promised  would  be  with  them  in  the  emergencies 
of  their  mission — a  power,  however,  which  (con- 
trary to  what  we  might  have  anticipated)  the 
Evangelist  does  not  bring  into  prominence  at  any 
of  the  crises  or  intense  moments  of  Jesus'  life.  It 
takes  nothing  less  than  that  life  itself,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  to  show  us  what  the  Spirit  means. 
If  the  last  Evangelist  tells  us  that  the  Spirit  inter- 

5 rets  Jesus,  the  inference  from  the  first  is  that 
esus  also  interprets  the  Spirit,   and   that  only 
through  Him  can  we  know  what  it  means. 

7.  If  we  turn  from  Mark  to  the  other  Evangelic 
source  common  to  Mt.  and  Lk.,  we  find  little  to 
add  to  this.  Both  our  First  and  our  Third  Evan- 
gelists have  everything  which  Mk.  has,  and  their 
variations  (e.g.  Mt  311,  Lk  316  as  opp.  Mk  l8 ;  Mt 
la8"-,  Lk  1210  as  opp.  Mk  3s8'- ;  Mt  1(F,  Lk  1212  211S 
as  opp.  Mk  13")  have  been  noticed  already,  or  are 
of  no  consequence.  But  when  we  look  at  what  is 
peculiar  to  Mt.  and  to  Lk.  respectively,  there  is 
more  to  say.  Omitting  for  the  moment  the  first 
two  chapters  in  each,  we  notice  these  points. 

(a)  It  is  a  mark  of  historicity  in  Mt.  that  in 
recording  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  he  nowhere 
alludes  to  the  distinction  of  '  letter '  and  '  spirit ' 
which  occurs  so  spontaneously  to  the  modern  in- 
terpreter of  the  words  of  Jesus.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  72-  we  have  an  utterance  of  Jesus  repro- 
duced in  terms  which  have  almost  certainly  been 
influenced  by  post- Pentecostal  experiences  of  the 
Spirit.  It  was  only  then  that  men  'prophesied' 
in  the  name  of  Jesus,  etc.,  and  till  they  had  done 
so,  such  language  as  this  could  not  have  been  used. 
Comparison  with  Lk  1S*,S-  justifies  us  in  saying 
that  we  have  here  the  word  rather  than  the  words 
of  the  Lord.  But  in  any  case,  the  idea  that  the 
most  amazing  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  worthless 
apart  from  common  morality — the  idea  expanded 
in  1  Co  13— is  here  traced  back  to  Jesus  Himself. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  a  Divine  power,  the 
action  of  which,  so  to  speak,  elevates  and  reinforces 
the  nature,  without  raising  the  character ;  yet  this 
is  undeniably  what  is  contemplated  both  by  Jesus 
and  by  St.  Paul.  Perhaps  the  underlying  truth  is 
that  the  moral  nature  is  the  deepest  and  the  hardest 
to  penetrate  by  the  Divine  power,  and  may  remain 
unaffected  by  it  when  other  elements  of  our  being 
have  been  subdued  to  its  service.  The  unnatural- 
ness  of  such  1  result  is  reflected  on  by  Jesus  in 
Mt  ll"1'-,  where  woes  are  pronounced  on  the  cities 
which  had  seen  so  many  of  His  mighty  works,  yet 
had  not  repented.  It  is  implied  that  these  mighty 
works,  the  works  of  the  Spirit  in  Him,  were  of  such 
a  character— that  is,  so  holy  and  gracious— that 
they  ought  to  have  evoked  penitence,  and  brought 
a  new  moral  life  into  being.  An  interesting  light 
is  thrown  on  the  Evangelist's  own  conception  or 
the  Spirit  in  relation  to  Jesus,  by  his  application  to 
our  Lord  of  the  prophecy  in  Is  421"4  '  I  will  put  my 
spirit  upon  him,  and  he  shall  bring  forth  judgment 
to  the  Gentiles,'  etc.  (Mt  1218"21).  Here  not  only  the 
power  of  Jesus,  which  gives  Him  assurance  of  final 
victory  (Mt  1220),  but  His  method  and  His  temper 
—His  meekness,  patience,  constancy — are  ascribed 
to  the  Spirit.  The  presence  and  power  of  God  are 
felt  in  His  superhuman  renunciation  of  the  ordinary 
ways  and  tempers  of  men  as  much  as  in  the  super- 
human resources  which  He  wielded.     It  is  again  a 
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mark  of  historicity  in  Mt.  that  wo  find  no  mention 
of  the  Spirit  where  in  a  writer  dominated  by  the 
consciousness  of  a  later  time  we  should  certainly 
have  expected  it— that  is,  in  the  passages  which 
speak  ot  what  are  sometimes  called  ecclesiastical 
prerogatives  or  functions  (1618ff-  IS15"-0).  Contrast 
with  these  Jn  20--f-,  Ac  1558.  The  Trinitarian  bap- 
tismal formula,  however  it  be  explained,  throws 
no  light  on  tho  Spirit  as  an  experience  in  the  life 
of  Jesus  (Mt2Siy). 

(b)  St.  Luke's  interest  in  the  Spirit,  as  the  most 
conspicuous  phenomenon  in  primitive  Christianity, 
is  well  known,  and  it  is  apparent  in  his  Gospel. 
Thus  he  describes  Jesus,  as  the  result  of  His 
baptism,  as  jtXtJ/jtjs  Trvevfiaros  aylov  (41),  where  the 
adjective  seems  intended  to  describe  a  permanent 
condition,  as  opposed  to  the  verb  (used  of  sudden 
and  transient  accesses  of  the  Spirit  in  l41- eT).  Simi- 
larly he  says  that  in  the  wilderness  ^ero  iv  rip 
irwii/iart  (41),  which  seems  to  signify  an  intense, 
rapt,  and  absorbed  state  of  feeling,  in  which  He 
was  carried  up  and  down  the  desert.  The  form  of 
words  is  used  elsewhere  to  describe  either  pos- 
session by  an  evil  spirit  (Mk  l23  &vOpwrros  iv  Trveu/xart 
a.K<x8apTii>)  or  ecstasy  in  the  Divine  (Hev  l'11  eyevjfirjv 
ev  irve&naTi).  More  instructive  is  the  way  in  which 
St.  Luke  puts  the  whole  ministry  of  Jesus  under 
the  heading  of  the  Spirit.  He  returns  from  the 
Jordan  to  Galilee  ec  tij  Swcifiei  rod  TrveOfiaros,  and  it 
is  this  power  which  is  the  key  to  all  the  marvellous 
life  which  follows  (414,  cf.  the  summary  account  of 
Jesus'  life  by  the  same  writer  from  the  lips  of  St. 
Peter  in  Ac  1G"*8).  But  though  power — that  is,  the 
presence  of  God,  who  can  do  what  men  cannot  do — 
is  the  fundamental  note  of  the  Spirit,  it  is  not 
power  undeiined.  St.  Luke  has  no  sooner  spoken 
of  Jesus  as  entering  on  His  work  in  the  power  of 
the  Spirit,  than  he  interprets  this  by  the  scene  at 
Nazareth  where  Jesus  applies  to  Himself  the 
prophecy  of  Is  Glu-  '  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
me,  because  he  hath  anointed  nie  to  preach  glad 
tidings  to  the  poor,'  etc.  (Lk  418f*).  'The  words  of 
grace  which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth '  on  this 
occasion  (v.'-"2),  and  the  spiritual  healings  which  He 
wrought,  were  as  unmistakably  tokens  of  the 
Spirit  as  the  'mighty  works'  which  the  Nazarenes 
had  heard  of  as  wrought  at  Capernaum. 

If  the  reading  of  the  TR  in  D55  (oiz  oihxTi  ueu  T*tZ/Mtrit  ia-ri 
iu.s7;)  has  any  authority,  it  is  to  the  same  intent :  the  spirit  in 
which  Jesus  came,  to  seek  and  save  the  lost,  was  the  very 
opposite  of  that  which  wished  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  on 
the  inhospitable  Samaritans.  There  is  an  approach  here  to  the 
sense  of '  temper '  or  '  disposition '  for  spirit,  but  it  is  temper  or 
disposition  regarded  in  relation  to  the  power  which  produces  it ; 
the  Divine  power  which  works  in  Jesus  makes  Him  a  Saviour, 
and  it  is  therefore  quite  different  from  that  other  power,  what- 
ever it  be,  which  has  found  its  instruments  in  James  and  John. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  singularities  in  Lk. 
is  his  reference  to  the  Spirit  in  10J1  ||  Mt  llas  '  In 
that  hour  Jesus  rejoiced  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
said,  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,'  etc.  Both  Evan- 
gelists, in  giving  the  one  passage  in  the  Synoptic 
tradition  which  has  the  Johannine  ring,  are  con- 
scious of  its  peculiar  elevation  of  thought  and 
feeling,  but  only  Lk.  interprets  it  in  this  way. 
The  authority  on  which  he  depended  must  have 
preserved  for  him  the  remembrance  of  a  joyful 
excitement  thrilling  Jesus  as  He  spoke.  The  con- 
text, too,  favours  this.  The  Seventy  return  to 
Jesus  (1017)  exulting  that  even  the  demons  are 
subject  to  them  in  His  name.  In  a  sudden  flash 
Jesus  reveals  to  them  what  He  had  seen  in  their 
absence,  and  through  their  little  successes  :  edeupow 
rbv  2,a.Tavav  (is  d<Trpairr}p  ex  toO  ovpavov  vcffdpra  (v.  ). 
It  is  in  the  consciousness  of  this  final  victory,  and  of 
His  power  to  make  even  His  feeble  followers  more 
than  eonquerors,  that,  after  warning  them  not  to 
trust  in  what  they  can  do  for  God,  but  rather  in 
God's  faithful  love  to  them,  He  breaks  into  what 


Lk.  evidently  regarded  as  His  rapturous  utterance. 
It  is  nut  with  resignation,  but  witli  Divine  exultant 
gladness,  that  Jesus  accepts  the  lather's  will  as 
revealed  in  the  results  of  His  work.  The  Spirit  is 
not  connected  with  revelation  either  here  or  any- 
where else  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  but  only  with  the 
overpowering,  joyful  emotion  of  the  hour.  And 
the  connexion  of  the  Spirit  and  of  joy  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  the  NT  all  through 
(see  Lk  l14f-,  Ro  14",  Gal  5~,  Ac  13",  1  Th  lfi).  No 
authority  can  be  claimed  for  the  v. I.  in  Lk  11-, 
according  to  which,  instead  of  '  Thy  kingdom  come,' 
or  'Hallowed  be  thy  name,'  we  should  read,  'Thy 
Holy  Spirit  come  upon  us  and  cleanse  us.'  Yet  it 
is  in  keeping  with  St.  Luke's  interest  in  the  Spirit 
that  this  reading  is  found  here  and  not  in  Mt.'s 
version  of  the  prayer  (see  Plnmmer's  St.  Luke, 
p.  205  n.).  It  is  another  proof  of  this  interest  that 
in  Lk  llia  wvefyta  £710*-  replaces  the 'good  things' 
of  Mt  711 :  for  St.  Luke,  all  'good  things'  which 
Christians  could  ask  from  the  Father  were  summed 
up  in  the  Spirit.  This  is  a  clear  case  of  later 
experience  interpreting  the  words  of  Jesus  and 
giving  the  sense  of  them  in  its  own  terms.  Per- 
haps if  another  than  Jesus  had  been  in  question, 
we  might  have  read  that  the  passionate  words  of 
124<Jf-  broke  from  His  lips  when  He  was  '  filled  with 
holy  spirit ';  but  to  the  Evangelist  Jesus  is  always 
'  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit,'  and  no  such  points  stand 
in  relief  in  His  career.  Oddly  enough,  Lk.  omits 
any  mention  of  the  Spirit  in  connexion  with  Ps  110 
(2041ff'),  though  both  Mt.  and  Mk.  seem  to  emphasize 
it,  and  in  2115  he  replaces  the  express  promise  of 
the  Spirit,  which  he  has  already  used  in  121-,  by  a 
more  general  promise  of  an  irresistible  power  of 
speech  such  as  he  ascribes  in  Ac  G10  to  a  man  full 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  is  no  reference  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  234U.  The  last  light  the  Evangelist 
throws  on  it  is  in  244y,  where  the  Risen  Saviour 
describes  it  as  '  the  promise  of  my  Father,'  and  as 
'power  from  on  high.'  The  last  word,  therefore, 
brings  us  back  to  the  first.  The  fundamental  idea 
to  be  associated  with  the  Spirit  is  that  of  Divine 
power :  how  the  Divine  power  is  to  be  further 
characterized,  what  it  is  ethically,  and  to  what 
issues  or  in  what  temper  it  works,  we  can  see  only 
in  the  life  of  Jesus.  He  is  the  key  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  a  term  which  of  itself  is  indefinite  indeed. 
8.  From  the  life  of  Jesus,  as  covered  by  the 
Apostolic  testimony  (Ac  l2"*),  we  now  turn  to  the 
chapters  of  Mt.  and  Lk.  which  tell  the  story  of 
His  birth.  If  Mk.  is  the  earliest  form  of  the 
Evangelic  tradition,  it  is  natural  to  say  (whatever 
the  Evangelist's  own  Christology  may  be)  that  the 
Divine  sonship  of  Jesus  was  originally  connected 
with  His  baptism.  It  was  there  He  received 
tiie  Holy  Si>irit  and  heard  the  heavenly  voice 
which  said,  'Thou  art  my  Son.'  It  would  be  all 
the  more  natural  for  Christians  to  say  this  who 
read  in  their  Gospel  of  Luke  (3"),  with  Codex 
Beza;  'Thou  art  my  Son,7/m  day  have  I  begotten 
thec.'  But  as  soon  as  reflexion  woke,  it  would 
be  apparent  that  Jesus  could  not  suddenly,  at 
the  age  of  thirty  or  thereabouts,  begin  to  be  what 
He  had  in  no  sense  been,  or  been  destined  and 
prepared  for,  before.  This  is  the  conviction  which— 
not  to  speak  of  historical  evidence — sustains  the 
stories  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  He  must  always 
have  been  what  Christians  eventually  knew  Him 
in  their  own  experience  to  be:  He  must  always 
have  been  Son  ot  God.  If  it  is  the  Spirit  which 
makes  Him  Son,  then  behind  the  baptism  with 
the  Spirit  must  lie  a  birth  in  which  the  Spirit  is 
equally  important :  not  only  the  equipment  of  this 
personality,  but  its  origination,  must  be  traced 
directly  to  God.  And  it  is  the  origination  of  the 
personality  of  Jesus  with  which  both  Mt.  and  Lk. 
are  concerned.     Neither  of  them  betrays  any  idea 
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that  the  Son  of  God  pre-existed,  and  tliat  they  are 
only  narrating  the  mode  in  which  He  came  from 
another  order  of  being  into  this ;  and,  difficult  as 
it  may  be  to  understand  how  a  companion  and 
friend  of  St.  Paul  could  ignore  such  an  idea,  we 
must  abide  by  the  facts  as  they  are  before  us.  No 
act  of  man,  but  only  the  power  of  God,  lies  behind 
and  explains  the  existence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
world.  In  Mt.  the  story  is  told  simply  and  briefly : 
Mary  was  found  with  child  4k  Tn-etf/taros  07(01;  { 1 l8-  M). 
It  is  this  which  makes  the  Child  to  be  Immanwel, 
'God  with  us.'  In  Luke,  though  the  setting  is 
much  more  elaborate,  the  place  and  significance  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  story  are  the  same.  The  angel 
of  the  Annunciation  says  to  Mary  (l35) :  irveOjia 
a-yiov  tTreXeufferai  eirl  at,  Kai  8v'vap,is  iiJrtOTov  &rt- 
ffKitUrei  cot'  816  Kai  rb  yepvwfievov  (Lytov  ^XijffjjtreTat, 
viis  fleov.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  mode  of  origination 
that  the  future  child  is  dyiov,  Son  of  God.  It  is 
important  to  notice  here  the  parallelism  of  wveS/ia 
dyiov  and  Svvatut  v\piffTov.  The  two  expressions  are 
precisely  equivalent.  In  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus, 
the  Divine  power  can  reveal  itself  ethically  (as  the 
Gospel  story  shows  in  detail),  but  in  the  origination 
of  His  personality  there  is  no  room  for  anything  to 
appear  but  bare  power.  The  action  of  the  Spirit 
is  to  be  conceived  not  as  sexual  but  as  creative. 
This  marks  the  truth  as  well  as  the  purity  of  the 
NT.  In  the  OT,  where  the  gender  of  on  can  be 
determined,  the  feminine  instances  are  to  the 
masculine  as  more  than  two  to  one ;  but  in  the 
NT  this  is  irrelevant,  wev/ia  is  of  no  gender.  Few 
will  be  persuaded  by  O.  Holtzmann  [Leben  Jem  and 
War  Jesus  Ekstatiker?  p.  41 )  that  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  Jesus  is  introduced 
as  speaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  His  mother, 
represents  anything  more  primitive  or  original  on 
that  account.  To  call  the  Spirit  either  'mother' 
or  '  father '  is  equally  inept  and  un-Christian  :  the 
Spirit  is  the  power  of  the  Highest,  to  which  the 
presence  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  world  is  due. 
In  other  words,  the  Divine  Sonship  of  Jesus  does 
not  date  from  His  baptism,  as  that  of  Christians ; 
it  is  not  with  Him  as  with  us  an  affair  of  re-birth, 
but  of  birth  simply  ;  it  is  native  and  original,  with 
roots  as  deep  as  His  being ;  He  is  not  only  vlbs  OeoG, 
but  /Aovoyevfjt. 

9.  But  it  is  not  only  the  birth  of  Jesus  which  in 
Lk  1  and  2  is  connected  with  the  Spirit :  all  the 
events  of  this  period  are  transacted,  so  to  speak,  in 
an  atmosphere  agitated  by  the  Spirit.  The  repre- 
sentation is  conditioned  partly  by  OT  conceptions 
of  the  Spirit,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  by  primitive 
Christian  experiences  of  it.  Thus  in  l1*  the  angel 
says  of  John  :  TreeO/taro!  aytov  ir\i)adi)<yeTai  in  £k 
KoiXias  fiijTpbs  avrou,  words  in  which  we  can  think 
only  of  a  Divine  energy  or  intensity  of  life  which 
was  to  characterize  the  child  from  the  first.  Pos- 
sibly the  juxtaposition  of  this  with  the  prohibition 
of  wine  and  strong  drink  (cf.  Ac  213,  Eph  51S)  sug- 
gests the  excitement  or  stimulation  of  the  nature 
by  God  as  opposed  to  any  natural  intoxicant.  Yet 
the  work  which  John  is  to  do  in  consequence 
('many  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  he  turn  to 
the  Lord  their  God,'  l18),  shows  that  the  Divine 
power  is  conceived  as  working  to  ethical  issues, 
and  therefore  as  itself  ethical.  In  the  OT  'the 
spirit  is  never  used  as  a  cause  except  of  those 
things  which  have  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the 
people  of  Israel'  (Wood,  op.  cit.  p.  9) ;  and  this  is 
the  point  of  view  maintained  throughout  these 
chapters  in  Luke.  The  Spirit  is  connected  with 
the  Messianic  age  (this  is  universally  the  case  in 

f'!i  V;  antl  Wlth  the  Preparations  for  the  coming 
ot  the  Messiah.  In  John,  who  comes  '  in  the  spirit 
and  power  of  Elijah'  (1"),  it  is  a  prophetic  spirit, 
yet  rather  in  the  OT  than  in  the  NT  sense  :  indeed 
it  is  the  outstanding  feature  in  the  consciousness  of 


John  that  he  neither  has  nor  can  impart  holy 
spirit.  When  it  is  said  that  Elisabeth  '  was  filled 
with  holy  spirit,  and  lifted  up  her  voice  with  a  loud 
cry'  (I4*),  we  must  think  of  a,  sudden  and  over- 
powering access  of  feeling  referred  to  God  as  its 
source.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Zacharias 
(l67)  as  he  utters  the  Benedict  its :  in  both  cases  the 
emotion  is  one  of  joy  (see  above,  §  7).  More 
significant  are  the  references  to  the  Spirit  in  con- 
nexion with  Simeon  (235tf-).  He  was  a  just  and 
devout  man,  cherishing  the  Messianic  hope,  and  it 
was  probably  conditioned  by  this  character  that 
Trvevfjia  fjv  #710**  iir'  atirdv.  Yet  this  can  hardly 
mean  that  he  had  an  abiding  possession  of  the 
Spirit.  No  such  possession  of  the  Spirit  is  con- 
templated anywhere  in  these  chapters,  and  Simeon 
is  presented  to  us  only  in  relation  to  this  one  scene 
from  the  infancy  of  Jesus.  All  through  his  action 
here  he  is  a  Divinely  impelled,  Divinely  illuminated 
man.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  words  quoted. 
It  is  'in  the  Spirit' — that  is,  under  a  Divine  im- 
pulse—that he  conies  into  the  temple  ;  it  has  been 
revealed  to  him  'by  the  Holy  Spirit' — that  is,  he 
has  had  a  Divine  assurance  granted  him — that  he 
will  see  the  Christ  before  he  dies.  How  this  im- 
pulse or  this  revelation  was  imparted  to  Simeon 
the  Evangelist  does  not  tell,  and  it  is  vain  to  ask. 
But  we  need  not  say  that  it  was  not  mediated 
at  all,  but  blankly  supernatural.  The  words  in 
234f-  could  not  have  been  spoken  by  a  young  man  ; 
here  '  old  experience  doth  attain  to  something  of 
prophetic  strain.'  Perhaps  we  may  say  as  mucli  of 
the  ancient  prophetess  Anna  (v. Mff-).  Tptxfnjrts  im- 
plies the  Spirit,  yet  apart  from  this  one  occasion, 
at  the  presentation  of  the  Child  Jesus  in  the  temple, 
when  she  gave  thanks  to  God — no  doubt  in  such  an 
outburst  of  inspired  feeling  as  is  seen  in  the  Nunc 
dimittis — we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  the 
Spirit  expressed  itself  through  her.  For  this  sud- 
den and  eager  outburst  of  thanksgiving  (so  much 
is  implied  in  airrj  rrj  &pa  eirtaTacra  avdw^oKoyeiTo  Tip 
0e$)  we  may  perhaps  compare  St.  Luke's  account 
of  the  first  Spirit-given  utterances  at  Pentecost : 
'  We  do  hear  them  speak  in  our  tongues  the  mighty 
works  of  God'  (Ac  2"). 

10.  In  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  what  is  said  of  the 
Spirit  no  doubt  bears  the  impress,  here  and  there, 
of  experiences  which  were  familiar  to  the  writers 
under  that  name,  but  these  experiences  do  not 
come  independently  into  view.  It  is  otherwise 
when  we  pass  beyond  the  Synoptics.  Writers  like 
St.  Luke  in  Acts,  and  St.  Paul  in  many  of  his 
Epistles,  deal  directly  and  formally  with  this  sub- 
ject. In  the  Gospel  of  John  there  is  reached  even 
a  stage  of  conscious  reflexion  upon  it  which  may 
almost  be  called  a  doctrine  of  the  Spirit.  And 
everywhere  in  the  NT  there  are  casual  lights 
thrown  upon  it  in  which  we  can  see  its  place  in 
Christian  thought  and  life.  It  is  not  intended  here 
to  follow  out  these  in  detail,  but  to  indicate  in 
outline  the  main  features  of  the  post-Pentecostal 
experience  and  conception  of  the  Spirit,  keeping 
especially  in  view  their  relation  to  Christ  and  the 
Gospels. 

11.  Although  there  might  be  reasons  for  be- 
ginning with  St.  Paul,  it  is  more  convenient  to 
follow  up  Lk.'s  Gospel  by  Acts.  The  first  reference 
of  this  book  to  the  Spirit  is  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular :  Jesus  is  spoken  of  as  having  'given  com- 
mandment through  the  Holy  Spirit  unto  the 
apostles  whom  he  had  chosen'  (l3).  Though 
Jesus  in  the  Gospel  speaks  and  acts  from  beginning 
to  end  as  one  anointed  with  Holy  Spirit  and 
power,  there  is  no  parallel  to  this  expression.  It 
seems  to  suggest  that  with  the  Resurrection  the 
dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  began,  and  that 
the  disciples  were  conscious,  as  they  listened  to  the 
new  and  final  charge  of  their  Lord,  that  they  were 
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in  contact,  as  they  hud  never  been  before,  with  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come  (He  66),  the  Divine 
inspiration  of  the  Messianic  age.     This  power  with 
which  the  Risen  Saviour  is  invested  He  bids  the 
disciples  themselves  expect  within  a  few  days  (p). 
It  is  the  promise  of  the  Father  :  '  Ye  shall  receive 
power  when  the  Holy  Spirit  is  come  upon  you,  and 
ye  shall  be  my  witnesses'  (1B).     This  promise  was 
made  good  at  Pentecost,  when  '  all  were  tilled  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  began  to  speak  with  other 
tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance '  (24). 
The  representation  of  the  tongues  in  Ac  2  as  foreign 
languages  has  to  be  controlled  by  St.  Paul's  de- 
scription in  1  Co  14.     The  miracle  of  Pentecost  is 
not  that  the  disciples  spoke  in  foreign  languages, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  narrator,  is  meaningless  and 
incredible,  but  that  they  spoke  at  all,  that  they 
spoke  with  tongues  of  lire,  and  that  their  speech 
was  a  testimony  to  Jesus  delivered   with  over- 
whelming Divine  power.     The  whole  Pentecostal 
phenomenon,  including  the  emotional  disturbance 
which  suggested  drunkenness  (2I3>,  and  expressed 
itself  in  joyful  if  inarticulate  thanksgivings  (211, 
cf.  1  Co  14^),  has  the  character  of  a  testimony  to 
Jesus.     The  central  thought  of  the  whole  is  that 
of   ^    '  Having    received    from    the    Father   the 
promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  lie  hath  poured  forth 
this  which  ye  both  see  and  hear.'     Pentecost,  or 
the  gift  and  possession  of  the  Spirit,  is  the  proof  to 
the  world  of  the  exaltation   of  Jesus.     It  is  His 
Divine  power  which   is  behind  this  incalculable 
elevation  and  reinforcement  of  the   natural  life. 
This  is  the  NT  point  of  view  throughout.     There 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  spirit  which  is  not  of  Cod,  but 
the  Spirit  which  Christians  have  and  of  which  they 
speak  is  never  anything  else  than  the  Spirit  of 
Jesas.    It  is  never  an  undefined  impulse  or  stimulus 
— a  vague   excitement    originating    anyhow    and 
tending  any  whither  :   it  is  always  referred  specifi- 
cally to  Jesus,  and  it  is  fundamentally  a  token 
that  He  is  there  in  power  (5^).     That  there  is  an 
abnormal   or   pathological  side  to  speaking   with 
tongues  need  not  be  questioned  ;  the  equilibrium 
of  a  weak  and  sinful  nature  may  easily  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  sudden  irruption  into  it  of  such  in- 
calculable realities  as  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  the 
redeeming  love  and  the  coming  judgment  of  God  ; 
but  any  degree  of  disturbance  is  better  than  in- 
difference and  insensibility.     Tha  only  question  is 
how  the  disturbance  is  to  settle — whether  men  are 
to  rise  out  of  it  into  the  balance  of  a  renewed  nature 
at  a  higher  level,  or  to  sink  out  of  it  into  the  old 
torpor  again.     The  disturbance  itself  is  the  work 
of  God  through  His  Spirit— the  Spirit  of  the  Risen 
Saviour— whatever  the  issue  be.     For  other  refer- 
ences in  Acts  to  speaking  with  tongues  .is  the  most 
conspicuous  sign  of  having  the  Spirit,  see  1040  196  : 
probably  this  is  what  is  meant  when  we  read  of 
the  Spirit  ffdllnq  on  (^jrtTriTrreti')  people  as  in  8iaf\ 

More  important  than  speaking  with  tongues, 
even  in  Acts,  is  prophecy.  St.  Peter's  sermon  in 
Ac  2  is  a,  specimen  of  Christian  prophecy ;  the 
Spirit  enables  him  to  read  the  OT  (J«»>1  and  the 
Psalms)  in  a  Christian  sense,  and  to  find  in  it  Jesus 
and  the  Messianic  age.  Tt  is  similarly  inspired 
men—'  by  the  wap&K\r)cns  of  the  Holy  Spirit '  (flo- 
under whose  ministry  the  Church  is  multiplied. 
Five  such  men  are  mentioned  by  name  as  working 
in  the  Church  at  Antioch  (13'"-).  The  seven  at 
Jerusalem  (63)  are  chosen  as  men  full  of  the  Spirit 
and  faith.  The  daughters  of  Philip,  who  pro- 
phesied, were  women  who  shared  in  this  gift  (-1,. 
Sometimes  the  prophecy  had  the  character  of  pre- 
diction :  e.g.  Agabus  (11^)  signified  'through  the 
Spirit'  an  impending  famine,  just  as  at  a  later 
date  (21")  he  foretold  what  awaited  Paul  at  Jeru- 
salem :  'thus  saith  the  Holy  Spirit.'  It  is  no 
doubt  the  utterances  of  such  '  inspired  men  that 
vol.  1.— 47 


are  in  view  when  St.  Paul  himself  says  (2023) :  '  The 
Holy  Spirit  testifieth  unto  me  in  every  city,  say  in" 
that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me '  (ef.  214).  It  is 
important  to  note  that  St.  Paul  did  not  find  it 
necessary  to  obey  when  Christian  men  said  to  him 
'  through  the  Spirit  that  lie  should  not  set  foot  in 
Jerusalem.'  In  some  way  he  could  urge  the  Spirit 
within  him  against  this  spirit  without :  '  I  go 
bound  in  the  spirit  to  Jerusalem'  (203a,  cf.  1JF). 
He  felt  a  Christian  obligation  to  go  at  all  hazards, 
and  went  against  all  omens.  Akin  to  these  warn- 
ings is  the  general  guidance  of  the  Church  and  the 
Apostles  by  the  Spirit,  especially  at  important 
crises.  For  example,  in  chs.  8  and  10,  where  it  is 
important  to  represent  that  the  extension  of  the 
Church  beyond  the  Jews  was  Divinely  authorized, 
the  whole  story  is  told  at  the  supernatural  level, 
and  the  Spirit  appears  at  every  turn  :  '  the  Spirit 
said  to  Philip'  (8-y,  cf.  8-H) ;  '  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
snatched  Philip  away'  (83a) ;  'while  Peter  was 
pondering  the  vision,  the  Spirit  said,  Behold  two 
men  seek  thee  .  .  .  I  have  sent  them' (1019r>)  ;  'the 
Spirit  bade  me  go  with  them,  nothing  doubting' 
(ll12).  How  the  Spirit  made  such  communications 
we  need  not  inquire  :  but  it  is  important  to  notice 
that  they  are  not  about  indifferent  things.  There 
is  nothing  of  the  pagan  oracle  which  deals  with 
any  question  proposed  to  it :  the  Spirit  gives  direc- 
tion only  in  the  concerns  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Messiah.  For  other  and  striking  illustrations 
connected  with  this  guidance  of  the  Church  in  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  see  I33  (where,  no  doubt, 
the  Spirit  spoke  through  an  inspired  man),  134  1528 
iqg.  7. 10  q-ne  iast  verse  probably  shows  that  too 
hard  and  fast  a  line  is  not  to  be  drawn  between  the 
voice  of  the  Spirit  and  inferences  drawn  from  facts 
by  Christian  intelligence. 

One  point  of  interest  in  Acts  is  the  relation  of 
the  Spirit  to  baptism.     The  gift  of  the  Spirit  is 
itself  represented  beforehand  as  a  baptism  (l5  'ye 
shall  be  baptized  with  holy  spirit  not  many  days 
hence').      After  Pentecost,  instead  of  displacing 
and  annulling  water- baptism,  as  we  might  have 
anticipated,    the    baptism   with    the   Spirit   is   re- 
garded  as  normally   coincident   with    the    other: 
'Repent  and  be  baptized  .  .  .  and  ye  shall  receive 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit'  (2s8,  cf.  91W-).     When 
people  believed  and  were  baptized,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  did  not  fall  on  any  of  them,  it  was  abnormal 
and  disconcerting,— at  least  on  St.  Luke's  theory 
(81*-17),— and  steps  were  taken   to    remedy  it.     It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  only  baptism  spoken 
of  in  Acts  is  that  of  adult  penitent  believers,  and 
that  for  such  persons  the  public  confession  of  their 
faith,  in  a  ritual  act,  was  naturally  the  occasion  of 
profoundlymovincexperienees— experience  which, 
■is  risin"  into  higher  ranges  of  thought  and  feeling 
than  us7ial,  were  ascribed  by  the  early  Church  to 
the  Spirit.     To  find  in  Ac  814"17  or  10>7  an  analogue 
of  'confirmation,'  a  sacrament   supplementary  to 
baptism,  and  capable  of  being  conferred  only  by  an 
Apostle   or    by   a   bishop  as   his   successor,    is   an 
anachronism.      The  gifts  of   the    Holy  Spirit  be- 
stowed   on    these    two    occasions    when   Apostles 
prayed  and  laid  their  hands  on  the  baptized,  were 
what  may  be  called  spiritual  gifts  falling  within 
the  sphere  of  the  senses  ;  '  they  spoke  with  tongues 
and    prophesied'    (196).      In    confirmation,    this   is 
neither  asked  nor  wanted,  but   this  and  nothing 
else    is   what   is  desiderated    by   St.    Luke       The 
emotional  stimulation,  which  liberates  the  hidden 
powers  of  human  nature,  is  itself  the  gift  ot  the 
Holv   Spirit  in   virtue   of   which    people   become 
glossolalistsor  prophets.    But  though,  for  the  reason 
already  stated,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  the  normal 
accompaniment  of  baptism,  the  order  of  the  two 
thin"s  mav  be  reversed.     Cornelius  and  his  house- 
hold" are   baptized,  not  in  order  to  receive,  but 
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because  they  have  received,  the  Spirit  (lu  -  ). 
And  more  important  than  any  single  observation 
is  the  fact  that  in  Acts,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Ni, 
the  reception  of  the  Spirit  is  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tianity. '  They  received  the  Holy  Spirit  even  as 
we  did'  (1047  ll15  158'1)-  All  that  makes  a  man  a 
Christian  is  in  this,  and  where  this  is  there  can  be 
no  distinction  of  Jew  or  Gentile  more.  Ihu 
Church  is  one  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit. 

12.  In  St.  Paul's  Epistles  the  Holy  Spirit  is  men- 
tioned nearly  120  times,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
a  prominence  and  importance  winch  it  lias  nowhere 
else  in  the  NT.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  it  in 
detail  here.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  repre- 
sentations of  the  Spirit,  and  of  the  effects  produced 
by  its  reception,  entirely  similar  to  those  in  Acts  : 
St.  Paul's  whole  ministry,  in  word  and  deed,  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Ko  1513'-)  ;  those  who  receive  his  gospel  receive 
the  Spirit ;  the  chief  xti/w^ara,  or  spiritual  gifts, 
are  speaking  with  tongues  and  prophesying  (1  Th 
rjio-a  i  Co  12-14).  Though  St.  Paul  was  distin- 
guished himself,  above  everyone  at  Corinth,  by 
his  experiences  of  the  glossolalic  ecstasy,  and 
thanked  God  for  it  (1  Co  1418),  and  though  he  dis- 
couraged the  sober  -  minded  Thessalonians  who 
would  have  hastily  repressed  it  (this  is  what  is 
meant  by  'Quench  not  the  Spirit'  in  1  Th  51U),  he 
was  not  insensible  to  its  dangers.  There  was 
something  morbid  in  it  ;  it  might  be  tainted  with 
vanity  and  self-indulgence  ;  there  was  nothing  in 
it  to  edify  the  Church.  Good  Christians  might 
even  be  conceived  as  thanking  God  that  they  did 
not  speak  with  tongues.  Even  the  higher  gift  of 
prophecy  needs  criticism  and  control.  The  man 
who  comes  to  the  church  with  a  '  teaching '  or  a 
'  revelation  '  may  come  in  the  Spirit, — he  may  be 
an  inspired  man, — but  he  is  not  irresponsible,  nor 
is  he  exempt  from  the  criticism  and  control  of  the 
Church.  'Prophets'  spirits  are  subject  to  prophets ' 
(1  Co  1432)  :  the  Divine  impulse  under  which  the 
prophet  in  each  case  speaks  is  not  an  uncontrol- 
lable force  which  must  have  its  way  irrespective  of 
order  or  decorum.  Neither  does  it  guarantee  in- 
fallibility :  the  human  individuality  counts  for 
something  in  every  utterance,  and  when  two  or 
three  '  prophets '  have  spoken  the  others  are  to 
judge  (1  Co  14JU).  The  Christian  common  sense  of 
the  community,  so  to  speak,  is  felt  to  be  more 
inspired  tiian  the  most  ardent  utterance  of  any 
individual.  St.  Paul  even  mentions  among  xaP<-a- 
fiara.  one  which  he  calls  omk  plans  Trv^vp.a.riav — the 
faculty  of  deciding  on  each  occasion  what  is  the 
true  character  of  the  impulse  under  which  a 
man  speaks,  and  in  particular  whether  it  is  of 
God  or  not.  The  conception  of  a  spiritual  gift  of 
this  kind — an  instinctive  sense  for  what  is  or  is 
not  in  keeping  with  the  gospel— is  peculiar.  It 
brings  us  within  sight  of  what  is  characteristically 
Pauline  in  the  conception  of  the  Spirit,  namely, 
a  possession  of  the  Spirit  which  is  beyond  all  par- 
ticular 'gifts'  or  'operations'  of  a  spiritual  kind, 
which  is,  in  short,  identical  with  Christian  life. 
To  quote  from  Mr.  Wood  {op.  <-it.  >>0S) :  'Paul 
grasped  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  religious  life, 
and  spoke  of  the  spirit  not  merely  as  God  acting 
in  an  occasional  extraordinary  and  emotional  ex- 
perience, but  as  being  the  Divine  source  and  basis 
ot  all  the  Christian  life.  For  him  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  cause  not  only  of  religious  experiences,  but  of 
religious  experience.  The  test  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  a  man  is  no  longer  subjective  emotion,  but  the 
objective  value  of  his  life  for  the  progress  of  the 
win  ot  God  as  working  itself  out  in  the  Church.' 
In  comparison  with  the  Spirit  in  this  large  sense, 
the  particular  manifestations  or  sifts  of  the  Spirit 
Z\  )  T6  dlscussed  at  length  in  Ro  12,  1  Co  12-14 
ipli  4,  have  a  subordinate  though  a  vital  import- 


ance. The  main  point  is  that  for  St.  Paul  Chris- 
tian life  and  life  in  the  Spirit  are  one  thing.  All 
Christian  graces  are  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  (Gal 
53-).  The  Christian  God  is  He  who  supplies  the 
Spirit  (35).  To  become  a  Christian  is  to  receive  the 
Spirit  (3a).  To  live  as  a  Christian  is  to  walk  in  or 
by  the  Spirit  (5W).  The  Spirit  and  faith  are  corre- 
lative terms,  and  each  of  them  covers,  from  a 
different  point  of  view,  all  that  is  meant  by  Chris- 
tianity. Regarded  from  the  side  of  God  and  His 
grace  and  power  in  initiating  and  maintaining  it, 
Christianity  is  the  Spirit ;  regarded  from  the  side 
of  man  and  his  action  and  responsibility  in  re- 
lation to  God,  it  is  faith.  The  two  are  coexten- 
sive, and  all  Christianity  is  in  each.  This  ia 
vividly  expressed  in  one  of  those  sentences  in 
which  St.  Paul  concentrates  his  whole  mind  on 
the  greatest  things :  ijficis  yap  wvetb/MTt  etc  wttjTews 
fXirlBa  diKaioffvvTjs  aireKoexofteffa  (55).  Here  is  every- 
thing that  enters  into  Christianity  and  determines 
it  to  be  what  it  is.  Like  the  old  religion,  it  has 
in  SiKaioavvr]  its  hope  or  goal ;  but  in  its  attitude 
to  this,  nothing  is  determined  by  law,  in  any  sense 
of  that  word  ;  there  are  only  two  powers  of  which 
St.  Paul  is  conscious  as  counting  for  anything  in 
his  soul — the  one  is  Divine  (the  Spirit),  the  other 
is  human  (faith) ;  and  though  these  are  distinguish- 
able, they  cannot  be  known  apart.  Cf.  2  Th  213 
(v  ayiafffi^  tryeiifiaTos  nal  iriffret  dXijtMas,  where  'in 
consecration  wrought  by  God's  Spirit,  and  belief 
of  the  truth,'  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way. 
Without  going  into  details,  it  is  pertinent  to 
point  out  the  connexions  between  this  Pauline 
conception  of  the  Spirit  and  what  we  find  in  the 
life  of  Jesus.  («)  To  begin  with,  the  Spirit  is  for 
St.  Paul  specifically  Christian.  It  is  not  the  power 
or  the  life  of  God  simplicitcr,  but  the  power  or  the 
life  of  God  as  God  has  been  manifested  in  Christ, 
and  especially  in  His  resurrection  and  exaltation. 
He  calls  it  expressly  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (Ro  8B) ; 
it  is  an  epistle  of  Christ  that  is  written  on  men's 
hearts  by  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  (2  Co  3a) ;  he 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  the  Lord  is  the  Spirit 
(317),  and  he  who  is  joined  to  the  Lord  is  one  spirit 
(1  Co  G17).  The  presence  of  the  Spirit  is,  it  may 
be  said,  the  spiritual  presence  of  the  Lord ;  it  ia 
not  an  indefinite  power  of  God,  but  the  last  Adam 
who  has  become  life-giving  spirit  (154S).  When  a 
criterion  of  '  spiritual '  utterances  is  sought,  it  is 
found  in  Jesus  ( 123)  ■  to  say  Jesus  is  anathema  proves 
that  it  is  not  God's  Spirit  in  which  one  speaks ; 
but  only  in  the  Holy  Spirit  can  one  say  '  Jesus  is 
Lord.'  To  confess  the  exaltation,  not  of  an  un- 
known person,  but  of  Jesus,  and  to  live  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  Jesus  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  is  to  be  a  genuine  Christian.  Passages 
like  these  prove  that  if  there  was  any  danger  in 
the  Pauline  churches  of  an  ecstatic  enthusiasm 
doing  less  than-  justice  to  the  historical  character 
of  Ciiristianity,  it  was  a  danger  to  which  St.  Paut 
was  alive  from  the  first,  and  which  he  did  his  best 
to  obviate.  That  St.  Paul  and  the  members  of  his 
churches  had  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
torical tradition  of  Jesus  as  gave  definite  meaning 
to  His  name,  the  writer  has  no  doubt.  —  (b)  A 
further  point  in  St.  Paul's  conception  of  the  Spirit, 
which  connects  it  essentially  with  Jesus,  is  seen  in 
this  :  it  is  a  spirit  of  adoption  or  sonship,  breaking 
out  in  the  loud  and  joyful  cry,  'Abba,  Father. 
All  who  are  led  by  it  are  sons  of  God.  Because 
they  are  sons,  God'has  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  His 
Son  into  their  hearts  (Ro  &uir\  Gal  4«).  It  is  not  a 
spirit  of  8ov\ela  or  SeAia  (2  Ti  l7),  but  of  trust  and 
joy.  (c)  Especially  as  a  spirit  of  sonship  is  it  & 
spirit  of  freedom:  6  8k  Ktiptos  t6  rrved/j.<f  oQ  Si  to 
iTPedfta  Kvptov,  4\ev0epta  (2  Co  3").  'E\cMepos,i\<}i- 
Ocola,  and  rXeuflepoiip  are  great  Pauline  words  in 
this  connexion.    What  they  suggest  is  the  emanci- 
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pation  of  the  Christian  life  from  everything  statu- 
tory, whatever  its  origin.  The  Christian  is  not 
under  law,  but  under  grace;  no  statute  contri- 
butes in  the  least  degree  to  make  him  what  he  is, 
or  to  give  him  the  experiences  which  he  has  ;  it  is 
as  he  stands  in  the  presence  of  the  crucified  and 
risen  Christ,  and  abandons  himself  in  faith  to  the 
Divine  love  there  revealed,  that  the  Divine  power 
descends  into  his  heart  which  annuls  all  the 
statutes  and  conventions  he  has  ever  known,  and 
is  itself  everything  to  him  henceforth.  It  is  under 
the  inspiration  of  this  power,  and  of  this  power 
alone,  that  he  now  lives  and  arts  ;  not  conformity 
to  any  external  standard,  however  high,  but  moral 
originality  like  that  of  Jesus,  because  inspired  by 
the  consciousness  of  Jesus  and  of  all  ho  owes  to 
Him,  is  what  is  required  of  him  at  every  step. 
That  such  a  conception  is  not  without  morai 
perils,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  being  abused,  St. 
Paul  was  well  aware  (Gal  a13,  Ko  G14) ;  but  it  is  in 
one  respect  the  fundamental  truth  of  his  gospel, 
and  he  would  never  compromise  upon  it.  That  it 
has  its  basis  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus — as  its  su- 
preme illustration  in  the  whole  life  of  Jesus — we 
may  see  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  from 
Mt  IT1"--'7,  Jn  S^.-ttf)  Again,  the  Pauline  idea 
of  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit  (dppa/3u»c  2  Co  l32  5B, 
Eph  l14),  or  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit  (airapxti, 
Ko  S23),  according  to  which  the  Spirit  is  a  guaran- 
tee of  eternal  life,  is  continuous  with  the  teaching 
of  Jesus.  The  Spirit  is  such  a  guarantee  because 
it  is  a  quickening  spirit,  '  the  Spirit  of  him  that 
raised  Jesus  from  the  dead '  (811) ;  it  brings  to  men 
the  life  of  God,  the  same  life  that  was  manifested 
in  Jesus,  and  that  made  it  impossible  that  He 
should  be  holden  of  death  (Ac  2-14).  The  argu- 
ment, or  rather  the  assumption  of  the  Apostle,  in 
all  these  passages  is  the  same  as  that  of  Jesus  in 
His  answer  to  the  Sadducees.  When  God  has 
pledged  His  friendship  to  men  as  He  did  to  the 
patriarchs  in  ancient  days,  or  as  He  does  to  Chris- 
tians now  in  making  them,  through  the  Spirit,  par- 
takers of  His  own  life,  He  has  entered  into  a 
relation  to  them  to  which  death  can  make  no 
difference.  His  love  outwardly,  His  Spirit  in- 
wardly, both  mean  immortality.  They  both  say 
of  God's  flock  :  '  They  shall  never  perish  ;  none 
can  pluck  them  out  of  the  Fathers  hand  '  (Jn  1029). 
The  only  difference  is  that  when  immortality  is 
deduced  from  the  possession  of  the  Spirit  (that  is, 
the  life  of  God),  it  is  referred,  so  to  speak,  to  a  natu- 
ral or  supernatural  law,  and  we  see  it  as  part  of  a 
constitution  of  things  ;  whereas  when  it  is  deduced 
from  the  friendship  of  God,  we  see  it  purely  as  a 
gift  of  His  grace.— (e)  Formally,  there  is  one  great 
contrast  which  brings  out  the  meaning  of  spirit  in 
St.  Paul,  but  which  cannot  be  directly  connected 
with  Jesus,  the  contrast  of  spirit  and  flesh.  This 
pervades  the  Apostle's  writings,  and  is  conspicu- 
ous in  such  passages  as  Ro  S,  Gal  5.  The  flesh 
represents  for  him  sin  in  its  virulent  and  consti- 
tutional character ;  the  Spirit  is  the  Divine  power 
given  to  the  believer  in  Jesus,  which  enables  him 
to  do  what  the  Law  could  not  do— to  vanquish  or 
put  to  death  the  flesh.  Yet  when  St.  Paul  learned 
the  lesson  that  only  the  Spirit  could  overcome  the 
flesh,  he  merely  learned  what  Jesus  taught  the  rich 
ruler — '  There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God ' 
(Mk  1018) — with  its  necessary  inference,  that  for 
any  goodness  we  can  ever  attain  we  must  be  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  God.  St.  Paul's  gospel  means 
not  only  that  we  must  be  so  dependent,  but  that 
by  God  s  mercy  such  dependence  is  made  possible 
for  us:  God  puts  His  Holy  Spirit  in  those  who 
believe  in  Jesus,  with  their  sanctification  expressly 
in  view  (1  Th  47'-).  There  is,  of  course,  a  reference 
here  to  the  OT  conception  of  the  Spirit  in  Ezk 
36-1  37i4_ 


The  passages  in  which  the  Spirit  is  regarded  by  St  Paul 
MtLTH.-0*  k.n?wied*e  or  reklatioi.  ™  among  the  m™ 
difficult  in  hut  writing,  and  have  nothing  analogous  to "them  in 
the  Synoptic  words  o(  Jesus.     Besides   1  Co  1U«  (where   the 

wordof  wisdom'  and  the  '  word  of  knowledge'  are  Sated 
through  the  Spmt)  and  14*8  (where  it  explains  h.UzJ^S- 
Uvt''  In  }h  thfl  ^  the  loneer  PW«ff«  in  ICo  Sand  Epli 
liVrt  in  both  these  passages  a  wisdom  is  spoken  of  which  is 
imparted  by  the  Spirit  to  believers  (though  Sin  i  Co *  io  may 
refer  only  to  the  Apostles  or  other  inspired  teachers!  The 
Spirit -can  impart  tins  wisdom  because  it  searches  all  things 
even  the  depths  of  God.    The  contents  of  the  wisdom    n  2 

SnKrn1^blOth,Ca8e8'1ftl,pareiltl-v'e8chat0l°e>^l.  It  is  wisdom 
SS/lS.f'E  ,"*on,'»ne'?  '**  our  g'°ry*(not  in  honour  o 
us,  but  w  th  that  glory  in  view  which  we  are  to  share  with  the 
Lord  of  glory),  1  (Jo  27.  It  speaks  of  the  things  '  which  eve  has 
not  seen  nor  car  heard  .  .  all  that  God  has  prepared  for  those 
who  love  him  (2»),  or,  in  the  words  of  Eph A^ot  .  the  h 
attached  to  Gods  calling,  of  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his 
inheritance  in  the  saints.'  Only  the  man  who  has  the  Spirit 
himself,  who  has  had  the  eyes  of  his  heart  illumined,  can 
receive,  teach,  or  appreciate  this  wisdom.  If  we  should  say 
that  we  have  a  notable  specimen  of  it  in  1  Co  15,  then  its 
Christian  character  is  thoroughly  safeguarded ;  it  speaks  not 
merely  of  the  things  that  are  freely  given  to  us  by  God  (2») 
but  of  the  things  that  are  freely  given  to  us  by  God  in  Christ'. 
It  is  in  Him  that  all  shall  be  made  alive,  and  put  on  the  body 
Of  glory  (1  Co  1522,  ph  3SI).  It  j9  Christ  in  us  who  is  the  hope 
of  the  glory  contemplated  for  us  in  God's  wisdom  {Col  1^7  1  Co 
27).  The  power  with  which  God  wrought  in  Christ  when  He 
raised  Him  from  the  dead  and  set  Him  at  His  right  hand  in  the 
heavenly  places  (Eph  1W-).  is  the  same  as  'the  power  which 
worketh  in  us '  through  the  Spirit  (320),  and  it  works  in  ub  to 
the  same  glorious  issue.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  for  us  to 
appreciate  as  revelation  all  the  forms  in  which  St.  Paul's 
thought  and  imagination  clothed  themselves  as  he  laid  hold  of 
the  hope  of  glory  and  immortality  in  Christ ;  but,  judging  from 
the  combination  of  these  passages,  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
substance  of  his  Spirit-taught  wisdom.  On  its  agreement  in 
substance  with  the  mind  of  Christ  see  under  (d)  above.  The 
truth  of  passages  like  1  Co '214  i'>is  generalized  in  such  Johan nine 
words  of  Jesus  as  '  My  sheep  hear  my  voice  .  .  you  do  not  be- 
lieve because  you  are  txit  of  my  sheep  .  .  .  every  one  that  is 
of  the  truth  beareth  my  voice'  (Jn  102r.2fi  ig3.-).  This  again 
unites  with  Jesus  the  Pauline  conception  of  the  Spirit. 

13.  The  NT  hooks  which  were  written  under 
Pauline  influence  scarcely  call  for  independent 
consideration.  Hebrews  has  one  reference  (24)  and 
perhaps  a  second  (&*)  to  the  'gifts' of  the  Spirit, 
the  first  alluding  to  them  as  God's  testimony  to 
Christ ;  elsewhere  it  refers  to  the  Spirit  only  as 
the  speaker  in  the  OT  (37  98_1016).  In  1  P  la  the 
striking  expression  iv  aytao~fi<p  wveO/j.aros,  standing 
as  it  does  between  the  '  foreknowledge  of  God 
the  Father '  and  '  obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ,'  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  rendered, 
as  in  2  Th  213,  *  in  a  consecration  wrought  by  the 
Spirit ' ;  it  is  in  this  that  God's  eternal  purpose  of 
redemption  is  realized.  Probably  in  both  places 
(1  P  I",  2  Tli  213)  there  is  an  allusion  to  baptism. 
In  1  Pt  I11  the  idea  that  the  Spirit  in  the  OT  (?) 
prophets  was  Christ's  Spirit  must  he  connected 
with  the  belief  in  the  pre-existence  of  Christ;  in 
l1-  the  Holy  Spirit  sent  from  heaven  is  the  power 
which  attends  the  Christian  evangelist  and  makes 
his  words  effective.  This  idea,  of  course,  pervades 
the  NT,  and  goes  back  to  such  words  of  Jesus  as 
Mk  13",  Lk  24tef\  'The  Spirit  of  glory  and  of 
God  '  in  1  P  4"  recalls  St.  Paul's  conception  of  the 
Spirit  as  the  earnest  of  immortality  ;  it  is  the 
spirit  of  the  glory  to  be  revealed  because  it  opens 
men's  eyes  to  the  reality  of  it  (1  Co  2,  Eph  l17'-), 
and  ensures  their  entrance  into  it  (2  Co  5s).  In 
2  Ti  lu  it  is  the  indwelling  Holy  Spirit  which 
enables  one  to  guard  the  Christian  deposit  —  a 
Christian  inference  from  1  Co  2U,  Jn  1837.  In  Tit 
3°  the  thought  of  1  P  I2,  2  Th  213,  is  more  articu- 
lately expressed:  side  by  side  with  'the  laver  of 
regeneration '  we  have  '  renewal  wrought  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.'  There  is  nothing  more  here  than  a 
fulfilment  of  the  Baptist's  words — '  He  shall  baptize 
you  with  holy  spirit'  (Mk  l8). 

14.  The  Johannine  books  cover  all  the  literary 
forms  known  to  the  NT, — Gospel,  Epistle,  Apoca- 
lypse,— and  the  Spirit  is  prominent  in  all.  To 
understand  them  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
all   the  experience  of  the  Pauline  churches  lies 
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behind  them,  and  that  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  originated  have  exercised  a  decided  influence 
on  their  presentation  of  the  facts  and  ideas  with 
which  they  deal. 

(a)  To  begin  with  the  Apocalypse,  the  writer 
speaks  four  "times  of  being,  or  being  carried  off, 
(v  wvtvfiaTi  (llU  4J  173  2110),  an  expression  which, 
whether  it  is  literary  artifice  or  a  description  of 
remembered  experience,  suggests  the  condition  of 
prophetic  ecstasy  in  which  he  saw  his  visions. 
If  St.  Paul  had  spoken  of  the  Spirit  in  that  con- 
nexion, we  should  have  referred  tor  interpretation 
to  2  Co  121B-.  The  seven  spirits  before  God's 
throne,  whatever  their  connexion  in  the  history 
of  religion  with  the  seven  Anishaspands  of  Persia, 
are  not  numerically  seven.  In  the  Apocalypse 
they  are  treated  as  a  unity ;  they  are  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  the  completeness  of  its  powers  (l4  3r45  5b) ; 
and  when  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  having  the  seven 
spirits  of  God,  the  meaning  is  the  same  as  when 
we  read  in  the  Gospel  (3W)  that  God  does  not  give 
the  Spirit  by  measure  to  Him.  This  close  con- 
nexion of  Jesus  with  the  Spirit  (He  first  receives 
and  then  bestows  it)  is  strikingly  brought  out  in 
the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches.  In  all  of  them 
it  is  the  Risen  Christ  who  speaks ;  but  at  the  end 
of  each  we  read :  '  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him 
hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  to  the  Churches'  (27-  "■ 
n.  2a  3g.  13. 2sjp  [n  st.  Paul's  phrase,  here  too  '  the 
Lord  is  the  Spirit.'  It  is  no  other  than  Christ 
who  speaks  through  the  inspired  prophet.  And  al- 
though iv  irveufuiTt  probably  means  'in  an  ecstasy,' 
it  must  be  noted  that  there  is  nothing  inarticulate 
or  unbalanced  about  these  searching  letters.  They 
are  terrible  in  their  calm  as  in  their  passion.  Cr. 
the  utterance  of  the  Spirit  in  1413.  In  ll11  and  13'3 
we  are  really  on  OT  ground,  and  the  Spirit  is  not 
specifically  Christian,  but,  as  in  OT  passim,  the 
principle  of  life.  But  the  most  striking  utterance 
on  the  Spirit  is  19111  i}  yap  fiaprvpia  '\-qaov  iffriv  t6 
jrcetyta  rijs  irpoi^retcis.  This  means  that  the  Spirit, 
which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  possessed  by 
Jesus  and  bestowed  by  Him,  has  also  Him  as  its 
object.  In  all  the  prophets— in  all  inspired  men 
— what  it  does  is  to  bear  a  testimony  to  Him.  All 
the  prophets,  who  are  prophets  simply  through 
having  the  Spirit,  are  witnesses  to  Jesus.  This 
agrci's  not  only  with  the  Gospel  (I52,i  16"),  but  with 
such  other  words  of  Jesus  as  Ac  l8. 

(b)  Proceeding  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  we  find,  as 
in  the  Synoptics,  that  the  Spirit  is  first  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  '  I  have 
seen,'  says  the  Baptist,  '  the  Spirit  descending  as 
a  dove  out  of  heaven,  and  it  abode  upon  him. 
And  I  did  not  know  him,  but  lie  who  sent  me  to 
baptize  in  water,  the  same  said  unto  me,  On  whom- 
soever thou  seest  the  Spirit  descending  and  abiding 
on  him,  the  same  is  he  who  baptizeth  in  holy 
spirit.  And  I  have  seen  and  borne  witness  that 
this  is  the  Son  of  God'  (1*«).  What  strikes  us 
here  is  the  assumption  that  every  reader  will  know 
what  is  meant  by  '  the  Spirit '  or  by  '  holy  spirit.' 
the  Gospel  n  meant  for  Christians  to  whom  the 
Spirit  is  an  experience,  an  experience  which  they 
owe  to  Jesus  (for  it  is  He  who  baptizes  with  holy 
spirit) ;  an  experience,  however,  which  Jesus  in 
His  turn  had  had  (He  had  been  baptized  with  holv 
spirit). 


i  had  been  baptized  with  holy 


Jesus  tlonlf  *at  *?  !uea  of  the  descent  of  the  SpiHt  on 
Sbiishedfor^PpCe  0t^  CLhri8tia"  tradition,  too  firmly 

Word  nSnatl^  heconceP  'on  ot  Ch™t  in  the  Proline.  The 
the  HoTyTX  (t  arS'le.(I)  cannot  need  to  be  baptized  with 
meant X th ?hv Z  i  -V  S°  1  *?  <VW™8  tha*  ™  know  what  is 
Jesus     The  Lsum  linn  amateJ  £,U?cut.  ,ookin^  at  the  st«ry  of 

baptism  of  J^T  ,r.C0J L  to^Tft  V  co™^  with  the 
experience  of  reo,i    n«  Se  Solv  S  iS*  WV80'  v 18  the 

thf9  down  ^thct  ei^nSajra-.  iwaarsifss 


logue,  the  presumption  is  that  he  felt  no  inconsistency  between 
them,  and  that  there  is  none.  His  idea  may  rather  be  that  it  is 
the  measureless  gift  of  the  Spirit  in  virtue  of  which  Jesus  is  the 
Word  incarnate.  If  He  had  not  had  this  experience  at  His 
baptism,  and  all  that  flowed  from  it,  He  would  not  have  been 
(or  been  recognizable  as)  the  Son  of  God  (Jn  1^),  as  God  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh,  Immanuel. 

Possibly  part  of  the  Evangelist's  interest  in  the 
baptism  of  Jesus  lay  in  this,  that  in  it  the  symbol 
and  the  thing  signified  coincided.  Ordinarily,  in 
the  Baptist's  preaching,  water  and  the  Spirit  are 
contrasted  :  here  the  one  accompanies  the  other. 
This  is  the  type  of  the  Christian  baptism  with 
which  the  author  and  his  readers  are  familiar.  In 
it  water  and  the  Spirit  normally  coincide.  This 
may  seem  a  not  very  real  idea  to  us ;  but  we  have 
to  consider  that  even  within  the  first  century 
Christianity  was  assuming  some  of  the  features  of 
a  sacramental  system,  that  much  in  the  mental 
sympathies  of  the  early  centuries  found  this  con- 
genial, and  that  it  might  seem  not  unimportant 
to  find  at  the  very  beginning  of  its  history  its 
fundamental  rite  undergone  by  the  Founder,  and 
proved  to  be  not  only  a  form,  but  a  power. 

The  turning  of  the  water  into  wine  is  no  doubt 
a  symbol  of  the  whole  work  of  Jesus, — the  raising 
of  religion  to  a  higher  power,  or,  more  specifically, 
the  elevation  of  water- baptism  into  baptism  with 
holy  spirit.  The  Spirit,  however,  is  not  men- 
tioned in  this  connexion,  and  we  get  into  closer 
quarters  with  the  subject  in  ch.  3.  There  the 
decisive  word  is  v.5  '  Except  a  man  be  born  c£ 
tiSaros  fc-al  ttpcv/mtos,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God.'  It  is  not  the  mind  of  Jesus  with 
which  we  are  immediately  dealing,  but  the  mind 
of  Jesus  as  interpreted  in  the  mind  of  the  Evan- 
gelist and  in  the  circumstances  of  his  time. 
Granting  this,  it  seems  to  the  present  writer  quite 
impossible  to  question  either  a  reference  to  Bap- 
tism here  or  one  to  the  Supper  in  ch.  6.  Nor  is 
the  meaning  of  the  reference  doubtful.  As  in  the 
baptism  of  Jesus,  so  in  Christian  baptism,  water 
and  spirit  are  not  thought  of  as  in  contrast,  but  as 
in  conjunction.  No  question  is  raised  as  to  the 
conditions  under  which  baptism  was  administered 
— conditions  of  penitence  and  of  faith  in  Christ  on 
the  part  of  the  baptized.  These  are  assumed  as 
familiar  to  everyone.  But  under  these  conditions 
the  new  birth  is  connected  unequivocally  with  the 
Spirit  and  with  the  rite  in  the  administration  of 
wliich  the  Spirit  is  normally  present.  One  of  the 
great  words  and  ideas  of  the  Gospel  is  'life.' 
Sometimes  it  is  spoken  of  simply  as  the  gift  of 
God.  The  Father  has  given  to  the  Son  to  have 
life  in  Himself,  and  the  Son  gives  life  to  whom 
He  will  (5-1-  w).  Here,  however,  the  life  is  con- 
ceived on  the  analogy  of  natural  life,  and  the 
entrance  into  it  is  by  a  birth  which  depends  on 
the  act  of  God  through  His  Spirit.  The  life  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned  is  nothing  less  than 
the  eternal  life  of  God  Himself  (1  Jn  l3),  and  only 
God  can  beget  it  in  the  soul.  To  be  born  of  God 
and  born  of  the  Spirit  are  the  same  thing  (1  Jn 
2s9  39  518).  When  Jesus  says,  '  That  which  is  born 
of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of  the 
Spirit  is  spirit '  ( Jn  3s),  He  means  that  it  is  not  any- 
thing we  owe  to  our  fathers  and  mothers,  but  only 
something  we  owe  to  God,  which  quickens  the  fife 
of  God  in  us.  Put  with  this  generality,  it  might 
seem  as  though  the  Spirit  here  had  no  connexion, 
or  no  particular  connexion,  with  Christ ;  it  is 
almost  as  though  we  were  at  the  OT  stage,  at 
which  the  Spirit  is  merely  a  synonym  for  God 
acting.  But  to  say  this  is  to  forget  the  connexion 
here  asserted  of  the  Spirit  and  the  Christian  sacra- 
ment of  baptism.  It  is  through  baptism  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  that  the  Spirit  is  received  ;  and  just 
as  the  irvevfia  {wowoiouv  of  St.  Paul  is  the  Spirit  of 
the  Risen  Saviour,  so  here,  in  the  sense  of  the 
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Evangelist,  it  is  the  same  Spirit,  acting  in  and 
through  the  ordinance  of  the  Risen  Saviour,  that 
is  the  source  of  all  Divine  life.  As  the  conversa- 
tion goes  on,  too,  while  the  water,  as  merely  sym- 
bohcal,  drops  out  (it  only  appears  in  v.«),  and  the 
Spirit  remains  by  itself  (v."),  attention  is  directed 
to  the  Son  of  Man,  lifted  up  as  Moses  lifted  up 
the  serpent  i„  the  wilderness,  that  whosoever 
believes  may  in  Him  have  eternal  life.  Here  we 
have  the  ideas  introduced  which  define  the  Spirit 
-the  experiences  through  which  the  experience  of 
the  Spirit  conies  to  us  with  lifo-givin«  p'.ue.  The 
new  birth  is  mysterious,  indeed,  in  all  its  aspects ; 
it  is  like  the  wind  which  blows  where  it  will  We 
cannot  tell  how  it  originates  or  in  what  it  will 
end.  But  it  is  not  blankly  mysterious,  and  there 
is  nothing  magical  in  its  connexion  with  the  sacra- 
ment. It  conies  into  experience  along  with  other 
things  which  form  part  of  the  same  system  of 
reality  with  it. -the  sin-bearing  death  of  Christ 
the  proclamation  of  that  death,  and  believin- 
surrender  to  it.  All  this  is  concentrated  and 
symbolized  in  baptism  ;  and  it  is  because  of  this 
that  baptism  and  being  born  of  the  Spirit  are 
represented  as  coincident.  Baptism  is  a  kind  of 
focal  point  in  which  all  the  quickening  powers  of 
God  in  Christ  crucified  tell  upon  the  soul  under 
the  conditions  of  penitence  and  faith  which  make 
them  effective.  The  life  that  conies  to  us  in  this 
experience  is  the  life  of  the  Spirit,  the  Divine 
life;  but  quite  delinitely  also  it  is  a  life  which 
we  owe  to  the  death  of  Christ.  (To  apply  this  con- 
ception of  baptismal  regeneration  to  the  case  of 
infants  is  to  desert  the  ground  of  experience  on 
which  the  Apostle  speaks  throughout,  for  what  is 
to  us  an  unconditioned  void.  In  this  adventure 
the  XT  gives  us  no  assistance  whatever). 

At  the  close  of  ch.  3  we  revert,  apparently  in 
words  of  the  Baptist,  really  in  words  of  the  Evan- 
gelist, to  the  idea  of  the  Spirit  as  bestowed  on 
Jesus  by  God.  He  whom  God  sent  speaks  the 
words  of  God  ;  He  does  this,  and  can  do  it,  because 
God  gives  not  the  Spirit  by  measure  to  Him  {3s4). 
Here  the  idea  is  like  that  in  1  Co  211 :  '  As  no  man 
knows  the  things  of  a  man  save  the  spirit  of  a 
man  which  is  in  him,  even  so  the  things  of  God  no 
man  knows,  but  the  Spirit  of  God.'  It  is  in  virtue 
of  having  this  Spirit,  not  partially  but  completely, 
that  Jesus  speaks  thewords  of  God  ;  in  distinction 
from  those  who  had  only  partial  and  transient 
illumination,  He  has  received  the  Spirit  in  its  ful- 
ness and  is  the  Word  incarnate.  To  have  the 
Spirit  in  this  sense  and  measure,  to  be  the  Word 
made  flesh,  and  to  have  all  things  put  into  His 
hand  by  the  Father  (3a4'-  520),  are  one  and  the  same 
thing. 

The  absence  of  any  allusion  to  the  Spirit  in  ch.  4 
(where  Jesus  offers  the  '  living  water ')  and  in  ch.  5 
(where  we  are  told  that  the  Son  gives  life  to  whom 
He  will :  with  faoTrotetv,  v.21,  cf.  St.  Paul's  Trveu/ia 
fwoxotoCj-,  1  Co  15",  and  Jn  6fi3)  is  very  remarkable  ; 
but  it  has  an  exact  parallel  in  the  complete  absence 
of  the  Spirit  from  Ro  6.  When  we  come  to  ch.  fi 
it  is  different.  The  reference  here  to  the  Slipper 
is  as  unmistakable  as  that  to  Baptism  in  ch.  3. 
The  discourse  starts  from  the  bread  of  life,  but  the 

general  idea  of  feeding  on  Christ  or  living  on  Him 
y  faith,  is  specified  as  it  proceeds,  in  agreement 
with  the  ritual  of  the  Supper,  into  eating  His  flesh 
and  drinking  His  blood.  In  the  most  intense  and 
vehement  expressions  of  this  kind,  indeed,  there  is 
never  anything  more  than  in  v. "  ( '  He  that  believeth 
hath  eternal  life')  or  in  v.s7('He  that  eateth  me 
shall  live  by  me').  It  is  not  only  conceivable,  but 
highly  probable,  especially  in  view  of  a  passage 
like  1  Co  10,  that  when  this  chapter  was  written 
materialistic  and  superstitious  ideas  about  the 
sacrament  of  the  Supper  were  already  current  in 
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the  Church,  and  that  the  Evangelist  has  the  ex 
press  design  of  correcting  them.  °He  has  no  esiu 
turn  in  using  the  boldest  liturgical  laiimaie  he 
speaks  of  eating  the  Hesh  and  drinking^ blood 
ot  the  Son  of  Man  in  a  tone  which  secerns  almost 

■tended  to  challenge,  if  not  to  defy,  intelligence 
he  recognizes  by  doing  so  that  only  language  of 
poetic  intensity  1  ke  this,  to  which  ft  is  absurd  to 
my  that  a  symbol  ,s  only  a  symbol,  is  appropriaS 
in  worship  :  yet  just  as  in  ch.  3  water  is  Soned 

wr    ' 

re 

gives  fife  .  "the  won^that  I  have  spoYento  you 
"fewr*  and  are  hfc '  (v .«).  There  il  no  de  preel 
tion  of  the  sacrament  here  any  more  than  in  ch  3 
and  no  exa  tat.on  of  the  words  of  Jesus  as  opposed 


...  ,...r  ,  j<,VjUnb  a*  mi.?.,,  j  Water  is  ment  onw 

only  once,  and  the  Spirit  a  .Wards  spoken  o inde. 
pendently,  so  here  any  risk  of  religious  n.ater  ia?i?m 
isswep   awayin  thewords,  ■  It  is  the  spirit w    ,  l 


speaks  of  His  flesh  as  true  food  and  His  blood  to 

,r,Uf  Hrmp (V-  h  Vn  a11  the  truth  of  His  "»™anity 
and  His  Passion,  the  meat  and  drink  of  the  soul 
and  the  believer  realizes  this  in  the  sacrament 
but  it  is  not  through  the  material  elements  that 
Christ  sustains  spiritual  life  ;  if  His  words  are  read 
in  this  sense,  their  character  is  misconceived  •  they 
are  taken  out  of  the  region  of  spirit  and  life  to 
which  they  belong,  and  in  which  alone  Christ 
vivifies  men. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  passages  on  the 
Spirit  is  J37^  On  the  last  day  of  the  Feast  of 
tabernacles,  Jesus  stands  in  the  Temple  and  cries 
'If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and 
drink.'  The  words  are  on  a  level  with  those  in  ch. 
4,  in  which  He  promises  the  living  water  to  the 
woman  at  the  well.  But  here  Jesus  goes  further. 
'He  that  believeth  in  me,'  He  adds,  'as  said  the 
Scripture,  Out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of 
living  water.'  Without  discussing  the  reference 
to  '  Scripture,'  what  does  this  mean  ?  The  Evan- 
gelist himself  interprets  the  words  :  '  This  he  said 
of  the  Spirit  which  those  who  believed  on  him  were 
to  receive,  for  as  yet  there  was  no  Spirit  (or.*™  yap 
fy  irveOfia),  for  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified.'  This 
is  clearly  written  from  the  standpoint  of  experi- 
ence and  fulfilment.  After  Jesus  was  glorified 
through  death  and  resurrection,  those  who  be- 
lieved had  experience  of  His  power  such  as  they 
had  never  had  before.  They  had  owed  Him  much 
while  they  were  with  Him  on  earth  ;  He  had  in  a 
sense  satisiied  their  own  spiritual  needs  (6tif,f') ;  He 
had  given  them  the  bread  of  life  to  eat  and  the 
living  water  to  drink.  But  now  He  did  moie.  He 
came  to  them  in  a  power  which  enabled  them  to 
he  witnesses  to  Him  j  others  obtained  the  Spirit 
through  them  ;  the  living  water  which  He  had 
given  them  overflowed  from  them  as  from  an  in- 
exhaustible spring.  Whether  this  is  what  Jesus 
meant  or  not,  it  is  true  ;  it  answers  to  the  facts  of 
the  case  as  the  whole  of  the  NT  reveals  them. 
Pentecost  was  inconceivable  to  the  Evangelist  ex- 
cept as  the  sequel  to  the  Passion  and  Exaltation  of 
Jesus ;  the  possession  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  new  era  is  determined  in  point 
of  fact  hy  these  antecedents.  We  have  seen  the 
same  connexion  of  ideas  already  in  the  chapters  on 
the  sacraments :  the  Passion  of  Christ  is  as  un- 
mistakably present  in  315  and  6w"5y  as  in  73y.  It 
seems  very  gratuitous,  then,  to  argue  with  Wendt 
that  the  Evangelist  has  mistaken  Jesus,  and  that 
our  Lord  means  no  more  here  than  in  ch.  4. 

The  Johannine  conception  of  the  Spirit  comes 
out  most  fully  in  chs.  14-16.  The  Spirit  may  be 
said  to  be  the  main  subject  in  the  discourses  in 
which  Jesus  prepares  the  disciples  for  His  de- 
parture.    All  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
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words  of  Jesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  have  to  be 
allowed  for  here ;  to  draw  the  line  between  what 
waa  literally  said  by  Jesus  at  the  moment  and 
what  is  due  to  the  commentary  of  experience  inter- 
preting His  remembered  words,  might  have  seemed 
to  the  Evangelist  himself  not  only  unreal  but  un- 
Bpiritual.    The  following  points  may  be  noted. 

(1)  The  first  hint  of  the  future  suggests  the  sur- 
passing greatness  of  the  experiences  which  the 
Spirit  was  to  bring.  '  He  that  believeth  on  mc, 
the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also ;  and  greater 
works  than  these  shall  he  do  ;  because  I  go  to  the 
Father.  And  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my 
name,  that  will  I  do,  that  the  Father  may  be 
glorified  in  the  Son'  (1412'-).  The  Spirit  is  not  yet 
named,  but  we  can  see  that  it  is  m  the  writer's 
mind.  The  overwhelming  experiences  of  the  Apos- 
tolic age,  the  great  movement  then  inaugurated, 
the  new  sense  of  the  power  of  prayer  as  it  takes  hold 
of  the  name  of  Jesus,  cast  beforehand  the  shadow 
of  their  coming  in  these  amazing  words.  This  is 
a  promise  of  the  Spirit,  though  the  name  is  not 
mentioned ;  and  indeed  nothing  short  of  their  ful- 
filment in  the  Apostolic  age  could  have  enabled 
the  writer  to  recall  such  words,  or  to  believe  them, 
or  to  have  any  idea  of  what  they  might  mean. 

(2)  Immediately  after,  the  language  becomes 
more  precise,  and  the  Spirit  is  expressly  men- 
tioned 141Dtr'  '  If  you  love  me,  you  will  keep  my 
commandments.  And  I  will  ask  the  Father,  and 
he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  he  may 
be  with  you  for  ever ;  even  the  Spirit  of  truth ; 
which  the  world  cannot  receive,  because  it  does  not 
see  or  know  it  (avr6).  You  know  it ;  for  it  dwells 
with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you.  I  will  not  leave  you 
desolate  :  I  come  unto  you.'  What  strikes  us  first 
here  is  the  new  name  given  to  the  Spirit,  &X\ov 
ira/x£*r\ijToe.  It  is  indeed  only  the  name  which  is 
new  :  in  idea  it  answers  closely  to  the  only  promise 
of  the  Spirit  which  we  find  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 
These  older  writers  {apart  from  I,k  ll13,  which  is 
no  real  exception)  only  speak  of  the  Spirit  as  a 
future  possession  of  the  disciples  in  Mk  1311,  Lk 
121-,  Mt  1010.  The  situation  contemplated  is  that 
in  which  the  disciples  are  brought  before  judges 
and  kings  to  bear  testimony  to  their  Master.  That 
is  the  hour  in  which  they  need  an  advocatus,  a 
counsel ,  a  TrapdnXTiTos ;  and  Jesus  promises  that  they 
will  have  one  in  the  Spirit.  The  expression 
'another  advocate'  implies  that  the  disciples  have 
already  had  experience  of  one,  namely,  of  Jesus 
Himself.  As  long  as  He  was  with  them  their 
strength  was  reinforced  from  Him  ;  and  when  He 
goes,  then,  in  response  to  His  intercession,  His 
place  is  taken  by  the  Spirit.     There  is  another 

Sower  with  them  now  whicli  does  for  them  what 
esus  did  before.  Yet  is  it  really  another  ?  In  Un 
21  it  is  Jesus  who  is  the  TraptU'Xijroj,  even  after 
Pentecost :  and  even  here  ( Jn  14ie)  He  says,  '  /  come 
unto  you.'  The  presence  of  the  Spirit  is  Jesus' 
own  presence  in  spirit  ;  we  are  reminded  again  of 
2  Co  317  and  of  Mt  28™.  In  the  spirit  Jesus  will  be 
with  His  own  for  ever,  will  dwell  by  them  and  be 
in  them.  \\  hat  is  meant  at  this  point  by  calling 
the  Spirit  the  Spirit  of  truth  (Jn  14")  is  not  quite 
clear,  but  some  contrast  is  implied  between  it  and 
the  world  (cf.  1  Co  21S).  The  world,  as  Plato  might 
have  said,  is  the  great  sophist ;  it  is  a  realm  of 
deceits  and  illusions,  by  which  the  mind  of  the 
disciple  were  he  left  to  himself,  might  easily  be 
put  at  fault;  but  in  the  Spirit  the  disciple  lias  a 
safeguard  against  its  subtleties  and  sophistications  ; 
he  is  kept  in  the  truth  which  sanctifies  because  it 
£  £n:?»nVltLGod'  truth  as  truth  is  »"  -Jesus  (17», 
frP"  4I  '■  £hFe  is  no  definition  here  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Spirit  to  Jesus  or  to  the  Father,  though 
it  might  be  said  that  the  Spirit  is  the  alter  ego  of 
JeBus.    Only,  it  is  the  Son  who  asks  the  Father 


and  the  Father  who  gives  the  Spirit ;  the  three  are 
one  as  they  confront  the  disciples,  co-operating  for 
their  salvation.  In  this  Uospel,  as  everywhere  in 
the  NT,  the  Spirit  belongs  to  the  same  region  as 
the  Father  and  the  Son ;  it  is  included  in  what  a 
Christian  means  when  he  speaks  of  'God.'  This  is 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  no  man 
means  all  that  a  Christian  means  by  '  God '  unless 
he  puts  into  '  God '  all  that  is  meant  *by  the  separate 
terms  '  Father,1  '  Son,'  and  '  Spirit.'  This  is  a  pro- 
position which  is  securely  based  on  experience,  and 
which  is  implied  in  NT  experience  from  the  day  of 
Pentecost  onward  (see  Ac  2M,  1  Co  124'6,  Eph  2lB, 
Jn  142ti).  More  particularly,  too,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Spirit  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  belongs  to 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  to  the  religion  of  revela- 
tion :  to  the  world  it  is  unknown.  And  within 
the  Messianic  realm  the  full  experience  of  it  is 
ethically  conditioned  :  '  If  ye  love  me,  ye  will  keep 
my  commandments,  and  I  will  ask  the  Father,'  etc. 
(3)  The  next  reference  to  the  Spirit  (1426)  is  still 
more  definite.  '  The  Paraclete,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  the  Father  shall  send  in  my  name,  he 
(iKeivos)  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  shall  bring 
to  your  remembrance  all  things  that  I  said  unto 
you.'  Both  the  masculine  pronoun  (iicetvos)  and 
the  function  ('he  shall  teach  )  represent  the  Spirit 
as  personal,  with  a  definiteness  hitherto  un- 
noticed. Not  that  suggestions  of  this  are  wanting 
elsewhere  (cf.  esp.  1  Co  12"),  and,  of  course,  it  must 
be  in  the  last  resort  meaningless  to  speak  of  the 
spirit  of  a  personal  God  as  itself  impersonal ;  but 
very  often  the  meaning  is  covered  by  the  idea  of 
an  impulse  communicated  by  God,  whereas  here 
the  personalizing  is  much  more  definite  and  con- 
scious. The  function  of  teaching  or  revealing, 
which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  has  but  a  small 
space  and  a  mainly  eschatological  reference  in  St. 
Paul,  is  far  more  prominent  in  St.  John,  and  far 
more  decisively  defined  by  relation  to  the  historical 
Saviour.  The  Spirit  does  not  teach  independently, 
but  brings  to  remembrance  all  things  that  Jesus 
said  to  the  Twelve.  i>iro/j.v^ffci  is  a  word  on  which 
it  is  worth  while  to  dwell.  The  Evangelist  gives 
us  two  illustrations  of  things  which  the  disciples 
remembered  after  the  Spirit  came,  and  which 
received  a  new  meaning  as  they  rose  in  the  spiritual 
light.  When  He  rose  from  the  dead,  they  remem- 
bered the  word  that  He  spoke  about  destroying 
the  temple  and  rebuilding  it  in  three  days ;  it  had 
slept  in  their  memories,  an  inert,  meaningless, 
and  therefore  forgotten  thing;  now  it  leapt  into 
meaning,  and  they  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  it 
(2-).  Cf.  12"  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Trium- 
phal Entry.  We  cannot  think  of  these  two  illus- 
trations without  asking,  What  is  involved  in  the 
spiritually  quickened  action  of  memory  in  such 
cases?  Something  is  recalled,  but  it  is  not  only 
recalled,  it  is  for  the  first  time  understood  ;  it  is 
remembered  because  a  key  to  it  has  been  found  ; 
it  is  not  only  the  dream,  so  to  speak,  which  is 
recalled,  but  the  dream  and  its  interpretation 
together.  Where  events  have  deeply  interested 
and  impressed  men,  as  the  words  and  works  of 
Jesus  did  the  disciples,  and  especially  where  they 
have  initiated  great  spiritual  movements  in  whicli 
their  significance  has  become  apparent,  memory 
cannot  be  insulated  so  as  to  perceive  them  in  a 
purely  neutral  or  'objective'  fashion.  They  are 
remembered  in  the  heart  as  well  as  in  the  brain  ; 
they  are  remembered  with  an  ardour  which  con- 
templates, explores,  makes  discoveries,  worships; 
and  when  they  are  reproduced  in  the  Spirit,  it  is 
not  the  unintelligent  and  misleading  truth  of  an 
amateur  photograph  with  which  we  are  confronted, 
but  something  like  the  work  of  a  great  painter, 
something  which  is  truer  in  a  manner  than  the 
most  literal  recollection  would  be.    It  iis  not  open 
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to  question  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is,  in  this  sense, 
a  '  spiritual '  Gospel  ;  it  is  the  decisive  proof  that 
the  words  of  Jesus  in  1426  have  been  fulfilled.  On 
the  relation  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  this  pas- 
sage  only  confirms  what  has  been  said  above  under 
(2). 

(4)  In  15M  many  have  sought  for  more  than  it 
contains.  Here  it  is  the  Son  who  sends  the  Spirit 
from  the  Father,  and  the  Spirit  is  described  as 
that  which  proceeds  from  the  Father.  To  pretend 
that  we  can  distinguish  between  the  '  procession ' 
of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  '  generation ' 
of  the  Son  by  the  Father,  is  only  to  invito  Gibbon's 
sneer  about  '  the  science,  or  rather  the  language  of 
metaphysics.'  The  really  important  point  here  is 
that  which  has  already  emerged  in  Rev  W  (sec 
above)  :  £Ke:eos  fiaprvp^txet  irepi  ifiod.  Christ  is  the 
Spirit's  subject.  The  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  truth 
because  it  bears  witness  to  Him  who  can  say,  '  I 
am  the  truth'  (146).  The  truth  with  which  it  deal-; 
is  that  which  is  incarnate  in  Christ,  the  very  same 
truth  to  which  the  Apostles  also  are  to  bear  wit- 
ness, because  they  have  been  with  Him  from  the 
beginning  (1527). 

(5)  The  climax  of  our  Lord's  teaching  in  this 
line  is  reached  in  167ff'.  Here  Jesus  announces  the 
paradoxical  truth  that  it  is  expedient  for  the  dis- 
ciples that  He  should  leave  them,  because  the  com- 
ing of  the  Paraclete  is  dependent  on  His  departure. 
There  are  natural  analogies  to  this  :  often  there  is 
a  truer  appreciation,  even  of  a  person  who  has 
been  intimately  known  and  loved,  after  death  than 
before,  a  more  adequate  possession  in  memory 
than  there  was  in  actual  intercourse.  But  more 
is  meant  here  than  that  the  disciples  will  get  a 
better  view  of  Jesus  from  a  distance.  It  is  Jesus 
Himself  who  is  to  send  them  the  Paraclete,  and  He 
can  do  it,  as  He  has  already  said  (73a),  only  on  the 
ground  of  His  death  and  exaltation.  When  He 
does  do  it,  they  have  not  lost  Him,  they  really 
possess  Him  in  the  power  in  which  He  lives  and 
reigns.  The  functions  of  the  Spirit  are  here  two- 
fold, according  as  they  have  for  their  object  (al  the 
world  (vv.8"11),  (£)  the  Apostles  themselves  (vv.13-15). 
As  for  (a),  it  is  the  Spirit's  function  to  convict  the 
world,  to  reach  its  conscience  with  demonstration, 
in  regard  to  certain  subjects.  This  conviction  is 
not  wrought  in  an  immediate  supernatural  way, 
but  through  the  ministry  of  the  Apostles ;  it  is  to 
them  the  Spirit  comes,  and  through  their  preach- 
ing the  world  is  convicted.  It  is  convicted  of  sin, 
because  men  do  not  believe  in  Christ.  This  is 
perhaps  the  most  general  statement  on  sin  in 
Scripture :  it  consists  at  bottom  in  refusing  to  be- 
lieve in  Christ.  If  men  did  believe  in  Him,  sin  in 
all  its  kinds  would  disappear.  Conviction  of  it 
cannot  be  produced  by  denunciation,  or  satire,  or 
clever  exposures,  or  by  what  is  miscalled  know- 
ledge of  human  nature;  it  can  be  produced  only 
by  witnessing  to  Christ  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit. 
The  Spirit  also  produces  in  the  world  a  conviction 
of  conscience  with  regard  to  righteousness.  This 
is  connected  with  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  :  *  I  go  to 
the  Father  and  ye  see  me  no  longer.'  When  this 
exaltation  is  brought  home  to  men's  minds  with 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  (Ac  4;°),  they  realize  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  righteousness,  and  that  the 
supreme  power  in  the  world  is  on  its  side.  In  a 
sense  it  might  be  said  that  it  was  easier  to  believe 
in  righteousness  when  men  saw  it  present  in  the 
world,  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Righteous  ; 
but  it  is  »  more  solemn  sense  of  its  reality  and 
supremacy  that  rises  in  the  heart  when,  through 
the  power  of  the  Spirit,  we  realize  that  that  right- 
eous One  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father. 
The  third  point  in  regard  to  which  the  Spirit  con- 
victs the  world  is  judgment.  This  may  be  said  to 
combine  the  other  two.     Sin  and  righteousness  are 


at  issue  with  each  other,  and  the  Apostolic  minis- 
try  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  convinces  men  that 
in  Christ  a  hnal  judgment  has  been  pronounced 
upon  the  issue.  The  protagonists  in  the  great 
cause— Christ  and  the  Prince  of  this  world-lave 
confronted  each  other  decisively,  and  the  Prince  of 
tins  world  has  been  judged  {161J,  cf.  12^).  A  mind 
unenlightened  or  unconvinced  by  the  Spirit  mi"ht 
easily  hold  the  opposite,  and,  looking  to  the  Tifc 
anil  death  of  Jesus,  infer  the  impotence  of  the 
good,  its  condemnation,  as  futile  and  ineffective 
by  the  nature  of  things  ■  but  even  in  the  Cross  of 
Jesus  what  the  Spirit-taught  man  sees  is  the  con- 
demnation of  evil,  the  sentence  which  God  has 
passed  and  will  finally  execute  on  the  Prince  of 
this  world,  the  verdict  of  the  supreme  tribunal  on 
behalf  of  the  good.  Sin,  righteousness,  and  judg- 
ment are  abstract  ideas,  and  come  home  to  men  in 
their  reality  only  when  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
they  are  interpreted  in  their  connexion  with  Christ, 
hi  these  verses  (16s'11)  the  main  idea  involved  in 
the  Spirit  is  that  of  power :  it  is  what  is  required 
to  make  the  Apostles  message  effective  (cf.  Ac  4^ 
1  Tli  1°,  1  Co  2\  2  Co  6ef-).  But  when  we  pass  to 
(/3)  vv."-15,  the  main  idea  is  that  of  illumination. 
The  Spirit  is  conceived  as  giving  the  disciples  that 
comprehension  of  Christ  which,  according  to  St. 
Paul  also  (see  2  Co  3),  is  necessary  to  make  a  man 
a  fit  minister  of  the  new  covenant,  not  of  letter  but 
of  spirit.  Both  kinds  of  sufficiency — that  of  power 
and  that  of  illumination — are  of  God,  and  specific- 
ally of  the  Spirit.  If  vv.8-11  state  the  dependence 
of  the  Evangelist  on  the  Spirit,  vv.12"15  state  the 
dependence  of  the  theologian  on  the  Spirit.  The 
idea  underlying  the  latter  passage  is  that  of  v.12: 
Jesus  is  greater  than  His  words.  When  the  time 
comes  for  Him  to  leave  His  disciples,  many  things 
remain  unuttered.  Many  things  are  involved  in 
His  presence  in  the  world,  and  especially  in  His 
impending  Passion,  which  He  understands,  but 
they  do  not  and  cannot :  are  these  things  to  be 
lost  for  ever?  Is  the  significance  of  Jesus  to  be  so 
far  thrown  away?  This  is  not  what  Jesus  contem- 
plates. On  the  contrary,  the  Spirit  which  He 
promises  as  the  Spirit  of  truth  will  have  this  as 
His  very  task,  to  initiate  them  into  the  whole 
meaning  of  Jesus.  He  will  lead  them,  not  into  all 
truth,  but  into  all  the  truth — that  is,  the  truth 
which  is  embodied  in  Him  in  all  its  dimensions. 
The  new  point  which  is  emphasized  here  about 
the  Spirit  is  that  He  shall  not  speak  of  Himself 
(a<p'  iavroij,  i.e.  of  His  own  motion,  self-prompted 
or  independently).  Many  scholars,  in  reading 
what  is  told  of  spiritual  gifts  in  Acts  or  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  have  felt  that  the  early  Church 
ran  a  real  risk.  Who  could  tell  whether  the 
Spirit,  under  the  impulse  of  which  men  uttered 
themselves,  did  not  sometimes  speak  of  itself,  and 
say  things  which  may  have  been  in  a  vague  sense 
irvevftariKd,  but  were  "not  in  any  true  sense  Chris- 
tian ?  We  have  seen  already  how  St.  Paul  met 
this  danger.     Partly  (as  in  1  Th  5la-",l  Co  14)  he 


provides  for  the  control  of  'spiritual'  utterances 
by  the  gift  of  discernment  or  by  the  common  sense 
of  the  Christian  society.  Partly  (as  in  1  Co  123) 
he  lays  down  a  dogmatic  criterion  of  what  is 
genuinely  Christian.  This  latter  course  is  fol- 
lowed also  in  1  Jn.  (43) :  the  spirit  which  is  really 
of  God  is  that  which  confesses  Jesus  Christ  as 
come  in  flesh,  in  contrast  with  a  more  'spiritual' 
kind  of  spirit  which  did  not  allow  the  heavenly 
Christ  to  ally  Himself  permanently,  and  especially 
by  birth  and  death,  to  our  humanity.  But  what 
we  have  here  in  the  Gospel  is  really  more  search- 
ing, and  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The 
Spirit,  personally  as  it  is  here  conceived,  is  not  a 
pure  spontaneity ;  it  is  always  historically  prompted 
and  historically  controlled.     What  vindicates  any 
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utterance  as  spiritual  is  that  it  is  a  testimony  to 
the  historical  Saviour.  What  the  Spirit  hears— all 
that  He  hears— He  shall  speak.  It  is  not  easy  to 
say  how  the  Spirit  is  conceived  as  hearing,  but  the 
main  point  is  clear :  hearing  precedes  speaking, 
and  limits  and  controls  it.  In  particular,  it  is  said 
of  the  Spirit,  '  He  shall  announce  to  you  the  things 
that  are  coming.'  Westcott,  interpreting  rb.  ipxb- 
aeva  on  the  analogy  of  the  Messianic  6  ipxwwos, 
and  thinking  of  the  needs  of  the  Apostles  at  the 
stage  of  transition  between  the  old  and  the  new 
era,  rinds  the  main  reference  in  this  to  be  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Christian  Church  :  the  Spirit 
will  enable  the  Apostles  to  understand  (by  antici- 
pating?) the  new  age  on  which  they  are  about  to 
enter.  Godet  is  inclined  to  render  the  words  in  a 
more  prophetic  sense,  and  regards  them  as  having 
their  fulfilment  in  the  Apocalypse.  This  is  too 
precise  :  perhaps  if  we  said  '  in  apocalypses '  (such 
as  are  suggested  by  1  Co  2uf-  140-26,  Eph  l1"-)  it 
would  be  nearer  the  mark.  It  is  a  special  function 
of  the  Spirit  to  animate  hope  by  unveiling  the 
future  (H.  Holtzmann,  Handcom.  ad  loc).  But 
whatever  the  special  reference  in  rb.  ipxb^va  may 
be,  the  work  of  the  Spirit  on  this  side  is  summed 
up  in  the  words  ^kcicos  i/t&  do^dect.  In  every  sense 
of  the  terms  the  Spirit's  work  is  to  testify  to 
Christ — to  what  He  is,  to  His  words,  to  what  He 
lias  done  and  suffered,  to  what  He  is  to  achieve. 
In  this  His  function,  if  not  His  being,  as  the  Spirit 
of  truth  is  exhausted.  And  to  say  that  He  uses 
only  what  is  Christ's  is  not  to  narrow  the  range  or 
the  means  of  His  action  ;  for,  as  the  Speaker  goes 
on  to  say,  '  All  that  the  Father  hath  is  mine.'  AH 
that  belongs  to  the  truth  of  God's  Fatherhood  is 
revealed  in  the  Son,  and  all  that  is  revealed  in  the 
Son  is  interpreted  and  vivified  by  the  Spirit.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  this  passage  is,  after  all, 
that  with  which  it  opens  :  'I  have  many  things  to 
say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now,'  with 
the  implicit  promise  that  they  should  hear  the 
Spirit  say  them  when  they  were  able  to  ber.r  it. 
The  Apostolic  reading  of  the  truth,  as  truth  is  in 
Jesus,  is  perfectly  conscious  that  it  goes  beyond 
the  ipsissima  verba  which  Jesus  spoke  on  earth ; 
but  the  Apostles  would  have  felt  it  strangely  un- 
real if  they  had  been  asked  to  cut  down  their  testi- 
mony to  Jesus  to  what  Jesus  Himself  had  expressly 
put  into  words.  There  were  many  things  which 
circumstances  made  it  impossible  for  Him  to  put 
into  words— many  things  which  it  was  rather  for 
them  to  say  about  Him  than  for  Him  to  say  about 
Himself ;  but  when  they  said  these  things,  under 
the  guiding  and  quickening  impulse  of  His  Spirit, 
they  had  no  doubt  that  they  were  declaring  the 
truth  of  Christ.  It  was  a  proof  of  '  Christ  speak- 
ing in  them,'  as  St.  Paul  puts  it  (2  Co  133).  Once 
they  had  listened  to  His  voice  on  earth,  now  they 
heard  Him  in  their  hearts  interpret  all  He  had 
been,  and  between  the  voices  they  made  no  dis- 
tinction. A  great  part  of  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  covered  if  we  say  that  the  word 
of  the  Risen  Saviour,  speaking  by  His  Spirit  in  the 
heart  of  the  Apostle,  is  presented  as  though  it  had 
been  actually  spoken  on  earth.  And,  little  as  this 
may  agree  with  our  ideas  of  a  purely  historical 
narrative,  it  is  a  precarious  operation  to  set  aside 
Ruch  a  testimony,  based  on  Christian  experience 
and  contemplated  by  Christ,  as  though  it  could  be 
merely  irrelevant  to  the  Christian  religion. 

<c)  The  Spirit  in  the  First  Epistle  of  John  does 
not  call  for  separate  treatment.  One  important 
passage  has  been  already  mentioned  (4=) :  another 
(5°e)  in  which  the  Spirit  and  the  sacraments  are 
again  mentioned  in  conjunction  is  to  be  interpreted 
on  the  analogy  of  ch.  3  and  ch.  6  in  the  Gospel  (see 
ther!,re^"t  ^iter's  Death  of  Christ,  p.  277  if. ). 

i  he  NT  hardly  invites  to  any  discussion  of  the 


metaphysics  of  the  Spirit.  Of  course,  it  is  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  Divine.  It  is  part  of  the  one 
Divine  causality  which  —as  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit 
—confronts  the  sinful  world,  and  works  in  unison 
for  its  redemption.  It  belongs  unmistakably  to 
the  sphere  of  the  Divine,  not  of  the  human.  Yet 
there  is  something  in  man  which  is  akin  to  it, 
and  it  is  through  it  that  God  dwells  in  man,  and 
makes  him  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature.  As  the 
Spirit  of  God,  it  cannot  be  truly  thought  of  as  im- 
personal, and  yet  it  is  far  more  frequently  spoken 
of  in  a  way  which  is  satisfied  by  the  conception 
of  a  Divine  impulsion  to  or  stimulation  of  human 
thought,  feeling,  oraction,  than  as  a  distinct  per- 
sonality. This  is  so  even  in  writers  who,  like  St. 
Paul  (1  Co  12")  and  St.  John  (1614),  distinctly  have 
the  latter  mode  of  representing  the  Spirit.  Cer- 
tainly the  Spirit  is  not  so  unmistakably  thought  of 
as  a  person  as  is  the  Father  or  the  Son.  We  never, 
for  example,  find  the  Spirit  in  the  salutations  of 
the  Epistles :  'Grace  to  you  and  peace  from  God 
the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  is  never 
supplemented  by  'and  from  the  Holy  Spirit.' 
Neither  do  we  ever  find  the  Spirit  united  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son  in  prayer,  as,  e.g.,  in  1  Th  3" 
'  Now  our  God  and  Father  himself  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  direct  our  way  to  you.'  Even  in  the 
Apostolic  benediction  (2  Co  13")  it  may  fairly  be 
questioned  whether  the  Spirit  is  conceived  as  per- 
sonally as  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  God.  As  for 
attempts  to  distinguish  within  the  Trinity  the 
relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Father  from  that  of 
the  Son  to  the  Father  as  'procession'  from  'genera- 
tion,' the  present  writer  can  only  repeat  that  they 
have  no  reality  which  he  can  apprehend.  But  the 
NT  and  Christian  experience  are  at  one  in  teach- 
ing that  the  Christian  conception  of  God  includes 
all  that  is  meant  by  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit ;  and 
as  the  omission  of  what  is  meant  by  any  of  these 
terms  leaves  the  Christian  conception  unsatisfied, 
it  may  fairly  he  said  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  our  faith. 
The  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  in  their  unity 
constitute  the  God  whom  we  "know  as  the  God  of 
our  salvation. 

Literature. — Gloel,  Der  hcih'ge  Gcist  in  der  Heilaverkiindi- 
gung  des  Paulus,  1SSS;  Gunkcl,  Die  Wirkungen  des  hcilinen 
Geistcst,  1S90;  Irving  F.  Wood,  The  Spirit  of  God  in  Biblical 
Literature,  1004;  Wcinel,  Die  Wirkungen  des  Geistes  u.  der 
Geister,  1S99 ;  Kahlcr,  Dogmatisckc  Zeitfragen,  i.  167  ff.  ; 
Schmiedc),  art.  '  Spiritual  Gifts '  in  Encyc.  Bill. ;  the  books  on 
NT  Theology;  also  literature  mentioned  under 'Holy  Spirit 'in 
Hastings'  IJB.  JAMES  DENNEY. 

HOLY  THING  (rb  8.yiw).—i.  Lk  Is5  AV  '  There- 
fore also  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of 
thee  shall  he  called  the  Son  of  God.'  RV  prefers 
to  render,  '  Wherefore  also  that  which  is  to  be  born 
shall  be  called  holy,  the  Son  of  God.'  On  the 
expression  rb  yevydifievov  cf.  Mt  l20  rb  .  .  yevvnOtv, 
and  for  the  use  of  &yios  applied  to  our  Lord,  see 
artt.  Holy  One,  Holiness. 

2.  Mt  76  fii)  SCrre  rit  b\yiop  rots  kwtL — rb  Aytof  is 
usually  taken  to  refer  here  to  sacrificial  meat  or 
the  provision  of  the  priests.  So  Lange,  Alford, 
and  most  Comin.  ;  but  Meyer  objects  to  this  as 
requiring  to  be  more  precisely  designated,  and 
urges  that  Christ  has  in  view  '  the  holy '  in  general, 
and  that  what  is  meant  by  this  is  the  lioly,  because 
Divine,  evangelic  truth  by  which  men  are  converted. 
The  fundamental  idea  of  fivtos  is  consecration :  rb 
&ytou,  that  which  is  consecrated  or  set  apart  to 
the  service  of  God  ;  its  general  opposite  would  be 
p4pv\os,  '  profane.'  (See  "Westcott  on  He  7M  and 
literature  of  HOLY  ONE  generally). 

In  Christian  writings  we  find  ri  Uyia  used  for  the 
gifts  as  offered  in  the  offertory  or  prothesis,  i.e.  the 
act  of  setting  forth  the  oblation,  and  also  for  the 
consecrated  gifts ;  thus  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Nes- 


torians  we  find  the  direction  :  '  Ami  when  the  people 
have  received  the  holy  thing,  the  priest,'  etc.  (See 
Brightman,  Liturgies  Eastern  and  Western  up 
122,  301,  379,  398).  J.  B.  Bmstow. 

HOME,— 

1,  The  expressions  bearing  the  sense  of '  home '  are  :  (1)  t,\xi«. 
(Mt  8* ;  also  Jn  14-,  where  we  may  prefer  '  home '  to '  house,'  the 
rendering  of  the  E\  )  ;  (2)  also,-  (Mk  51!*,  j^  l'S.  «i  giil  156  ;  aiao 
Jn  7s3  EV,  in  the  section  concerning  the  adulteress)-  (3)  t*  ih,a, 
(Jn  1937.  cf.  also  I"  and  lffKJ).  As  for(i)  and  (2),  where  we  have 
the  ordinary  term  =  ' house"  employed,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a 
house  naturally  becomes  a  '  home'  under  the  associations  of 
family  life  and  affection  ;  cf.  the  corresponding  use  0°  rr;.  (3), 
as  a  use  of  ihit;,  illustrates  a  tendency  to  abbreviation  and 
attenuation  of  phrasing  in  such  connexions  as  this,  ihtu,  with 
the  force  of  the  possessive  pronoun  (  =  i*uT«t>,  incur**),  appears  in 
NT  as  in  the  LXX,  the  OT,  Apocrypha,  and  in  such  writers  as 
Philoand  Jo5epluis(Ucissmann,  lime  Studio,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  123  f.). 
Cf.,  in  this  particular  use,  our  expression  '  at  his  father's,'  and 
the  attenuated  Fr.  phrase  ckez  tui.  The  Vulg.  in  Jn  19S7  has 
the  strict  parallel  in  sua. 

2.  The  Gospels  afford  us  a  few  glimpses  of  domes- 
tic interiors,  forming  a  part  of  the  simple  hack- 
ground  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  We  see  the  common 
domestic  shadows  of  skkness  and  death  beclouding 
the  home  of  Simon  Peter  (Mk  l'M),  of  Jairus  (Mk 
5"),  of  the  Roman  officer  (Mt  85-6),  of  Lazarus  and 
his  sisters  ( Jn  11),  and  of  others.  Homely  joys  are 
illustrated  in  the  marriage  at  Cana  (Jn  2),  in  the 
sojourn  of  Jesus  as  a  guest  in  the  home  at  Bethany 
(Lie  1038,  Jn  121-  -).  Hospitality  and  entertaining 
are  again  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Levi  (Lk  52u) 
and  of  Simon  the  Pharisee  (Lk  T36).  The  ever- 
fresh  interest  attendant  on  the  birth  of  a  child  as  a 
notable  incident  in  home  life  finds  illustration  in 
the  story  of  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist  (Lk 
j57. 53}  \ye  have  sight,  too,  of  the  sumptuous 
domestic  establishments  of  the  luxurious  rich  (Lk 
IQio.  ioj^  jn  contrast  with  the  simple  abodes  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  and  the  condition  of  the  home- 
less poor. 

No  people  ever  prized  the  sanctities  and  blessings 
of  the  home  more  than  the  Jews.  Their  wonderful 
legislation  bearing  on  domestic  affairs,  the  senti- 
ments that  find  expression  in  Pss  127.  12G,  and  in 
the  panegyric  of  the  Good  Wife  (Pr  311"-31).  the 
importance  attaching  to  the  family  as  the  unit  of 
national  life,  all  bear  witness  to  this.  The  whole 
system  of  feasts  and  fasts,  joyous  and  solemn, 
including  the  weekly  Sabbaths  and  the  yearly 
commemorations  and  seasons,— a  system  imparting 
so  much  colour  and  interest  to  the  life  of  the  people 
—also  strongly  tended  to  deepen  the  domestic 
sentiment,  the  home  being  to  so  large  an  extent 
the  theatre  for  the  prescribed  rites  and  observ- 
ances. 

The  general  conditions  of  Jewish  home  life  in 
our  Lord's  day  ottered  marked  points  of  contrast 
with  what  largely  obtains  among  Western  peoples. 
The  greatest  simplicity  in  the  matter  of  meals  and 
clothing,  and  the  fewness  of  other  wants,  con- 
tributed to  an  easier  condition  of  life  in  general. 
Grinding  poverty  was  by  no  means  common. 
Every  man  had  a  trade,  and  every  father  bad  to 
teach  his  son  a  trade  ;  but  a  man  was  not  obliged 
to  toil  long  hours  for  a  bare  living.  There  was 
considerable  leisure,  and  the  Palestinian  Jew  had 
much  time  for  contemplation,  like  the  Arab  of  to- 
day. The  man  was  often  abroad  in  public  places, 
frequenting  discussions  in  the  Temple  and  else- 
where, and  mingling  with  his  fellows.  He  was 
also  charged  with  certain  religious  duties  and 
observances  from  which  women  were  exempt.  The 
place  of  the  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  was  pre- 
eminently in  the  home.  (Note  that  one  of  the 
things  desiderated  for  women  in  Tit  25  is  that  they 
should  be  oUovpyoi).  In  this  respect  the  Jews 
shared  the  sentiment  of  other  Oriental  peoples  ; 
but  the  lot  of  the  Jewish  woman  was  much  superior 


to  that  of  non-Jewish  women  in  the  East,  and  her 
position  in  the  home  was  better  than  that  of  the 
Roman  matron  of  that  period.  A  serious  menace 
to  the  home,  however,  existed  in  the  conditions 
obtaining    as   regards   divorce.      We    know    how 

^eMUSiie.^t*Tth  ,this  great  abuse  of  easy  divorce 
(Mk  10"'=  Mt  19»;»).  Some  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis 
also  (as  Shammai)  set  themselves  against  the 
laxity  that  had  grown  up.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
probable  that  general  practice  was  much  better 
than  current  precepts.  A  Talmudic  saying  is 
significant— '  The  altar  itself  weeps  over  the  man 
who  puts  away  his  wife  '  (Gittin  106,  Sanked.  22a). 

I  he  home  as  a  factor  in  education  was  of  the 
greatest  importance.  In  our  Lord's  time  there  was 
probably  in  addition  only  a  school  at  the  synagogue, 
taught  by  the  h«z:.an.  A  religious  atmosphere 
surrounded  the  Jewish  child  from  the  first,  and  the 
mother  was  the  earliest  teacher.  As  soon  as  the 
child  could  speak,  his  mother  taught  him  a  verse  of 
the  Torah  (on  the  unity  of  God  ;  and  on  the  election 
of  Israel).    See  art.  Childhood. 

3.  All  interest  in  this  subject,  so  far  as  the 
Gospels  are  concerned,  is  focussed  in  the  home  at 
Nazareth,  where  Jesus  spent  nearly  the  whole  of 
His  life.  Actual  information  as  to  the  life  in  that 
home  is  of  the  scantiest;  but  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  best  traditions  of  the  Jewish 
home  at  its  best  were  all  exemplified  there.  There 
could  never  have  been  a  better  mother-teacher  than 
Mary.  The  round  of  religious  observances  and 
duties  would  not  fail  of  scrupulous  performance. 
The  conditions  of  the  home  itself  were  no  doubt  of 
the  simplest  and  lowliest  kind  ;  but  an  abundance 
of  human  affection  was  an  ample  compensation. 
There  was  nothing  to  cripple  or  blight  in  any  way 
the  wonderful  young  life  that  was  there  unfolding. 
There  is  room  also  for  interesting  reflexion  as  to 
the  history  and  experience  of  that  family  circle  at 
Nazareth  during  all  the  years  that  Jesus  was  a 
member  of  it.  The  great  crises  of  all  domestic 
life— births,  marriages,  deaths — must  surely,  some 
or  all  of  them,  have  marked  the  history  of  the 
home  of  Jesus  during  those  years.  As  we  think 
of  Joseph,  who,  as  it  is  commonly  agreed,  appears 
to  have  died  at  an  early  period,  and  of  our  Lord's 
'brothers'  and  'sisters'  (Mk  331  63),  there  is  every 
reason  to  conclude  that  within  the  circle  of  the 
home  Jesus  had  the  experience  of  human  bereave- 
ment and  sorrow,  and  also  of  rejoicing,  as  His  very 
own. 

i.  From  the  day  of  His  leaving  Nazareth  for  the 
Jordan,  Jesus  ceased  to  have  any  settled  home. 
'The  Son  of  Man,'  He  once  said,  'hath  not  where 
to  lay  his  head'  (Mt  S-°  ,|  Lk  958).  It  is  true  that 
this  saying  is  not  to  bis  taken  too  literally  (see 
Bruce,  )\'i(h  Open  Face,  eh.  ix.),  for  Jesus  would  he 
welcome  in  the  houses  of  many  friends,  as  He  was 
notably  in  the  home  at  Bethany.  Still,  during 
His  public  ministry  He  surrendered  all  the  quiet 
joys  of  the  old  home  life  at  Nazareth,  and  often  in 
the  course  of  His  constant  journeys  must  have  had 
to  endure  the  hardships  and  privations  of  a  wan- 
derer. When  He  called  His  first  disciples  to  follow 
Him  (Mt  418ff-  ||  Mk  \mff-,  Lk  527f-),  He  was  sum- 
moning them  to  it  life  of  homelessness  resembling 
His  own.  He  made  readiness  to  leave  home,  with 
all  its  possessions  and  endearments,  a  test  of  fitness 
to  be  His  true  disciple  (Lk  957"03  II  Mt  819"22,  cf.  Mt 
1921  1.  And  though  He  sent  one  home  who  wished 
to  follow  Him  (Mk  51H  ||  Lk  839),  He  taught  that,  in 
principle  at  least.  His  disciples  should  be  willing  to 
forsake  not  only  house  and  lands,  but  parents  and 
brethren  and  sisters,  and  even  wife  and  children, 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God's  sake  (Lk  18Mff-  ||  Mt  1929, 
Mk  lO8"-)-     S^  further,  art.  Family. 

Literature.— See  the  works  cited  at  end  of  art.  Childhood, 
and  add  E.  Stapler,  Palestine  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ,  Eng. 
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tr.,  cbs.  vii.  and  viii. ;  Stalker,  Imago  Ckristi,  ch.  n. ;  Dale, 
Laics  of  Christ,  ch.  xi. 

J.  S.  Clemens. 

HONESTY  (the  subst.  does  not  occur  in  the 
Gospels ;  the  adj.  '  honest '  is  found  in  both  AV 
and  RV  of  Lk  815  as  u,  rendering  of  *a\js  =  Lat. 
honestus,  'noble,'  'excellent.'  See  Hastings'  DB 
s.m)._This  virtue  does  not  take  the  prominent 
place  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  that  it 
assumes  in  most  systems  of  ethics.  Our  Lord 
never  discusses  or  enjoins  it.  The  reasons  for  His 
seeming  neglect  of  the  subject  may  be  (1)  that 
there  was  no  dispute  about  it  in  His  day,  the  Sixth 
commandment  being  taken  for  granted  as  univers- 
ally binding,  (2)  that  He  went  beneath  the  precept 
to  the  principles  underlying  it  when  (a)  He  dis- 
couraged covetousness  (Mk  7~\  Lk  1215),  and  (b)  He 
bade  His  disciples  do  to  others  as  they  would  that 
others  should  do  to  them  (Mt  713=Lk  G31),  and  (3) 
that  He  treated  considerations  of  property  as  of 
secondary  importance,  so  that  when  it  was  a  question 
of  suffering  from  dishonesty — not  committing  it,  He 
advised  submission  (Mt  54ti) ;  and  when  the  question 
of  the  division  of  an  inheritance  was  submitted  to 
Him,  He  dismissed  it  as  not  within  His  province, 
and  that  with  a  tone  of  contempt,  as  though  such 
a  .matter  had  not  the  importance  people  usually 
attached  to  it  (Lk  12I3f).  In  life  we  see  that 
dishonesty  generally  indicates  a  radical  rottenness 
of  character.  It  cannot  be  dealt  with  on  pruden- 
tial lines  such  as  are  indicated  by  the  proverb, 
'  Hune^ly  is  the  best  policy.'  By  creating  the 
Christian  character,  Jesus  cuts  out  the  roots  of 
dishonesty  in  deceit,  treachery,  and  greed  ;  and 
implants  those  principles  of  truth  and  honour  of 
which  honesty  is  one  of  the  natural  fruits.  The 
word  rendered  'honest'  in  Lk  815  (saXj)  really 
means  'fair,'  'sound,'  'excellent.'  In  the  Synop- 
tics, when  Jesus  speaks  of  a  thief  (kX^jtttjs),  it  is  not 
to  denounce  his  wickedness,  but  in  one  place  (Mt 
&19-'20,  cf.  Lk  1233)  to  warn  His  disciples  against 
making  treasures  of  earthly  things  which  thieves 
may  steal  or  moths  corrupt ;  and  in  another  place 
(Mt  24«,  cf.  Lk  1233)  to  compare  the  suddenness 
and  unexpectedness  of  His  advent  with. the  way  in 
which  a  thief  breaks  into  a  house  at  night.  In  Jn 
\(FS-  the  false  leaders  of  the  people  are  compared 
to  '  thieves  and  robbers '  who  ravage  the  flock,  in 
contrast  to  the  Good  Shepherd  who  tends  it.  In 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  the  subject  of 
neighbourly  kindness  had  fallen  among  robbers 
(Lk  1030),  whose  excessive  cruelty  is  described  ;  but 
the  point  of  the  parable  is  not  in  their  conduct, 
which  is  referred  to  only  in  order  to  show  the 
depth  of  misery  in  which  their  victim  was  found. 
Jesus  also  refers  to  robbers,  i.e.  brigands  (Xjjarai), 
when  He  denounces  the  Jews  for  making  God's 
house  'a  den  of  robbers'  (Mk  11"  RV ;  cf.  Mt 
2113,  Lk  19*),  quoting  Jer  711.  Here  it  is  not 
common  dishonesty  that  rouses  our  Lord's  anger 
so  much  as  the  desecration  of  the  house  of 
God.  • 

When  the  Jewish  authorities  came  with  an 
armed  troop  to  take  Jesus,  He  expostulated  with 
them,  asking  if  they  h'ad  come  out  against  a  robber 
(Xiktti,*,  Mk  14*  ;  cf.  Mt  26M,  Lk  225>).  In  none  of 
these  cases  does  Jesus  lay  any  stress  on  the  ques- 
tion  ol  dishonesty,  the  occasion  not  bringing  it 
into  discussion.     His  merciful  words  to  one  of  the 


malefactors  crucified  with  Him  (Lk  ~23«fcann"otbe 
en  as  throwing  light  on  His  views  of  dishonesty 
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and  its  pardonableness,  because  the  man  was  pro- 
oablya  brigand  insurgent  and  a  follower  of  Barab- 
bas,  not  a  mere  thief.  Still  it  does  indicate  that 
gross  sins,  among  which  stealing  may  be  included, 
can  be  forgiven  m  those  who  turn  to  Christ,  The 
one  strong  condemnation  of  theft  in  the  Gospels  is 
St.  John  s  scornful  description  of  Judas  as  '  a  thief ' 


(Jn   126),  indicative  of  the  vile  hypocrisy  of  the 
man's  character. 

In  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward  it  might  appear  that 
Jesus  was  commending  an  act  of  dishonesty.  This  man  having 
wasted  his  master's  goods  and  being  called  to  account,  foresees 
that  he  will  lose  his  situation.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  have 
some  homes  to  go  to  for  a  refuge,  he  buys  the  friendship  of  his 
master's  debtors  by  reducing  the  amount  of  their  debts  (Lk 
lfli-9).  On  the  surface,  at  all  events,  this  appears  to  be  a 
fraudulent  action  ;  and  jet  the  steward  is  commended  for 
it,  and  held  up  to  the  disciples  as  an  example  for  them 
to  follow.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the1  commenda- 
tion comes  from  the  rich  man,  not  from  Christ.  The  master  in 
the  parable  commends  his  steward.  Wellhausen — in  opposition 
to  Jiilicher — ascribes  v.8  to  Jesus,  citing  as  parallel  Lk  18°. 
According  to  this  view,  i  xvpiot  here  means  'the  Lord' — i.e. 
Christ,  not  'his  Lord,'  as  in  AV  and  RV.  But  against  that 
rendering  is  the  fact  that  the  rich  man  is  called  the  steward's 
'  lord '  throughout  the  parable.  The  natural  conclusion  is  that 
the  '  lord '  referred  to  in  v.8  is  the  '  lord '  previously  mentioned 
in  vv.3-5.  Thus,  as  Dr.  Plummer  remarks,  the  argument,  like 
that  implied  by  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Judge,  is  a  fortiori. 
Even  a  worthless,  dishonest  steward  is  commended  by  his 
master,  at  least  for  shrewdness ;  much  more,  then,  should  a  true 
servant  of  Christ  act  wisely.  Of  course,  it  is  only  the  prudence, 
not  the  dishonesty,  that  is  commended.  This  parable  is  an 
extreme  instance  for  the  rule  that  in  any  parable  the  main 
lessons  only  should  be  sought,  and  not  its  details  allegorized. 
Possibly  we  should  accept  the  suggestion  that  the  estate  was 
farmed  to  the  steward,  who  rack-rented  the  tenants  and  dis- 
honestly appropriated  the  excess,  so  that  his  hasty  reduction  of 
their  debts  was  only  bringing  them  down  to  the  right  amount) 
that  which  the  owner  had  been  receiving ;  but  of  this  there  is 
no  evidence.  Mr.  Latham  put  forward  the  view  that  the  steward 
had  been  too  scrupulous  in  studying  the  interests  of  his  em- 
ployer, to  the  neglect  of  the  rights  of  the  tenants,  whom  he 
ground,  down  cruelly ;  and  he  took  the  parable  as  a  warning 
against  unwise  zeal  for  God  at  the  cost  of  unkindness  to  men, 
on  whom  in  the  name  of  God  too  heavy  requirements  are  laid 
{Pastor  Pastorum,  pp.  380-398).  W.  F.  ADENEY. 

HONEY.— Honey  is  mentioned  very  frequently 
in  the  OT  :  twenty  times  in  the  proverbial  expres- 
sion 'a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey'  (Ex 
3s- "  135  333,  Lv  20s4,  Nu  13-7  14«  16l3f-,  Dt  G3  11" 
2Q9.  is  273  3iaof  Jos  56,  Jer  11°  3223,  Ezk  20"- 16) ;  or 
in  other  connexions,  either  literally,  as  a  product 
of  the  soil  and  as  food  (Gn  43",  Dt  8a  3213,  Jg 
148f.]B)  1  S  143m.m.«  2  S  17s*,  1  K  143,  2  K  1832, 
2  Ch  315,  Job  20",  Ps  8110,  Is  715-32,  Jer  418,  Ezk 
igia.w  yjr  j]3  39»i).  or  figuratively,  as  a  term  of 
comparison  for  sweetness  (Ex  16",  Ps  1910  119m, 
Pr  53  1G-4  2413f-  2510-  -7,  Ca  4"  51,  Ezk  33,  Sir  24s" 
491)..  On  the  other  hand," it  is  very  rarely  named 
in  the  NT,  and  especially  in  the  Gospels.  There 
is  no  direct  evidence  that  the  Jews  were  acquainted 
with  any  other  honey  than  that  of  wild  bees.  Yet 
the  fact  that  in  2  Ch  316  honey  is  included  among 
the  products  of  which  the  first-fruits  were  to  be 
ottered,  would  appear  to  represent  it  as  an  object 
of  culture,  and  the  mention  of  '  wild  honey  as 
part  of  the  food  of  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  34,  Mk  l6 
[Syr.  Sin.,  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  Dt  32'3 
and  Ps  81lfi,  has  'honey  of  the  mountains'])  appears 
to  point  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  existence  of 
honey  derived  from  domesticated  bees.  As  to  arti- 
ficial honey,  made  from  boiled  fruits  (dates,  raisins, 
figs),  and  to  which  the  Arabs  give  the  name  of 
dibs  (the  phonetic  equivalent  of  Heb.  vy\  'honey' 
[of  bees]),  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  was  known 
to  the  Israelites  and  the  Jews ;  but  we  have  no 
decisive  Biblical  proof  of  this  (cf.  Jos.  BJ  I  v.  vm. 
3;  Urquhart,  'I  he  Lebanon,  1860,  i.  p.  393;  Berg- 
gren,  Guide  Fravcais-Arabc,  col.  266,  Nr.  94  and 
95). 

The  two  parallel  passages  cited  above,  relating 
to  the  food  of  John  the  Baptist,  are  the  only  ones 
in  the  Gospels  in  which  the  word  pAt,  '  honey,  is 
found.  Wild  honey  [/xe'Kt  dypiov)  is  named  along 
with  locusts  as  forming  the  very  simple  and  frugal 
sustenance  of  an  ascetic,  a  Nazirite,  such  as  John 
was.*     Further,  in  another  Gospel    passage  (Lk 

*  One  might  be  tempted,  however,  following  a  hint  of  Dm- 
dorusSiculus(xix.  04),  to  see  in  the  'wild  honey'  the  designa- 
tion of  a  vegetable  and  nutritive  substance,  such  as  the  resin 
of  the  tamarisks  or  some  other  sweet  and  savoury  exudation 
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2443)  there  is  mention,  at  least  in  the  TR  and  AV 
of  a  piece  'of  a  honeycomb'  {iirb  ,*eW<rioi/  Kvpiov) 
as  having  been  ottered  along  with  'a  piece  of 
broiled  fish'  to  Jesus  after  His  resurrection.  But 
a  number  of  the  most  ancient  MSS  of  tlie  NT 
(NABDLII)  do  not  contain  the  former  phrase,  and 
the  disposition  of  modern  commentators,  almost 
withuut  exception,  is  to  consider  it  as  an  addition. 
'A  singular  interpolation,  evidently  from  an  ex- 
traneous source,  written  or  oral,'  say  Westcott  and 
Hort.  The  RV  omits  it.  But  this  method  of 
solving  the  problem  cannot  be  regarded  as  satis 
factory  and  final.  In  fact,  if  it  is  very  hard  to 
imagine,  to  use  the  language  of  Dean  Burgon, 
'  that  such  a  clause  as  that  established  itself  univer- 
sally in  the  sacred  text,  if  it  be  spurious,'  it  is 
much  less  difficult  to  explain  '  how  such  a  clause 
became  omitted  from  any  manuscript,  if  it  be 
genuine.'  One  can  discover  no  possible  motive  for 
the  surreptitious  introduction  of  these  words  into 
the  text.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  regarded 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  primitive  and  authentic 
text,  it  is  not  impossible  to  disentangle  the  reason 
of  their  suppression  in  some  MSS.  With  a  view 
to  this  we  must  place  the  narrative  of  Lk  2441" 
alongside  of  Jn  '21913,  compare  these  two  descrip- 
tions of  a  meal,  and  note  that  in  many  of  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  probably  in  various 
attempts  to  establish  '  harmonies  of  the  Four 
Gospels'  (but  not  in  the  Dlatessaron  of  Tatian), 
these  two  scenes  are  in  fact  identified  (although 
they  difier  in  all  their  essential  features).  Now, 
perhaps,  we  may  be  able  to  explain  how  the  mention 
of  the  honeycomb  came  to  disappear.  The  influ- 
ence of  Lv  -21"-,  which  forbids  the  use  of  honey 
(probably  because  easily  subject  to  fermentation) 
in  any  kind  of  sacrifice  ;  that  of  the  allegorical 
interpretation  of  Ca  5l  (especially  in  the  LXX 
version)  applied  to  Christ ;  an  ascetic  tendency  to 
proscribe  sweet  foods  ;  the  possible  intervention  of 
the  Valentinians  with  their  Veritntia  Evavgelium  ; 
and,  finally,  the  proneness  to  polemize  against  the 
Gnostics,  who  made  large  use  of  honey  in  their 
solemn  'mysteries'  (cf.  Carl  Schmidt,  Gno.iti,tche 
Schriften  in  koptlscher  Spraehe,  Leipzig,  1892,  pp. 
203,  508),  and  who  may  have  appealed  for  support 
to  this  text ; — such  are  the  motives  which,  either 
singly  or  all  combined,  may  have  brought  about 
the  removal  of  the  disputed  words.  The  present 
writer  is  strongly  inclined,  in  common  with  the 
three  authors  cited  below  in  the  Literature,  to 
retain  them  as  authentic. 

Literature.— Burgon-Miller,  The  Traditional  Text  of  (he 
Holy  Gospels,  London,  1S06,  Appendix  I. '  Honeycomb,'  pp.  240- 
252;  Merx,  Eoanq.  den  Markua  und  Lukas,  Berlin,  1905,  pp. 
540-543 ;  Nestle,  ThLZ,  1906,  col.  40.  See  also,  for  bees,  Bochart, 
Mem.  ii.  502 ff. ;  J.  G.  Wood,  Bible  Animals,  1309,  pp.  605-012  ; 
Tristram,  Xat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible*,  1889,  pp.  322-3^0. 

Lucien  Gautier. 
HONOUR. — The  codes  of  technical  '  honour'  are 
largely  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  Christ  (Mt  5, 
Lk  621*).  Therefore  such  conceptions  of  '  honour  ' 
must  be  regarded  as  briers  choking  the  word  (Mk 
4la) ;  for  whatever  justification  codes  of  'honour' 
may  claim  (as  from  Mt  712),  they  are  impatient  of 
the  spirit  of  meekness  inculcated  by  Christ  in  pre- 
cept (Mt  53y)  and  in  example  (Mt  2"').  So  the  Sons 
of  Thunder  would  have  vindicated  summarily  the 
honour  of  their  Master  (Lk  954).  More  generally, 
in  the  quest  of  honour,  it  is  honour  from  God  and 
not  from  men  that  is  to  be  sought  by  the  Christian 
—the  glory  of  God  rather  than  of  men  (Jn  12-13). 
Worldly  honour  may  be  a  source  of  severest 
temptation  (Lk  47),  for  the  disciple  is  not  greater 
than  his  Master  whose  sinlessness  was  thus  brought 

from  a  tree.  To  collect  nourishment  of  this  kind  in  the  thickets 
along  the  .Jordan  would  have  been  an  easier  task  for  the  Baptist, 
and  would  have  required  less  time,  than  to  hunt  for  the  honey 
of  beea  (cf.  Berggren,  op.  cit.  col.  564). 
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to  view  (Mt  l<p.  Honour  from  God  the  Christian 
Uxjiple  will  have :  'If  any  man  will  serve  me 
l.».i  will  m, -Father  honour'  (Jn  12»).  And  to  be 
invited  to  the  marriage-supper  of  the  King's  Son 

wrtn tl,an  n u,u  ™M « 

(Mt22)  But  tins  honour  anu  blessing  from  God 
contrasts  w,th  the  dishonour  and  scorn  that  the 
world  is  ready  to  shower  upon  followers  of  One 
who  was  despised  and  rejected.  The  wicked 
husbandmen  did  not  honour  the  son  of  the  lord  of 
the  vineyard  (Mk  12") ;  they  killed  him  and  put 
him  to  shame  (Mk  15).  The  Christian  therefore 
must  not  be  found 

'  Seeking  an  honour  which  they  gave  not  Thee.' 
Nay,  even  the  most  sacred  honour  is  not  the  rMit 
goal  for  the  follower  of  Christ,  as  James  and  John 
were  taught  (Mk  10*7).  Service,  not  honour,  is 
the  true  aim  for  the  life  of  self-sacrifice,— not  to  be 
honoured  of  all,  but  to  be  servant  of  all  (Mk  1044) 
Honour  is  included  in  the  all-things  left  to  follow 
Christ  (Mt  19n),  and  it  is  worth  while  to  abandon 
all  worldly  things  in  exchange  for  the  true  life 
(Mt  1626).  Still  further,  the  tradition  of  men  must 
give  place  to  the  commandment  of  God  (Mk  78). 
Dishonour  now  will  give  place  to  eternal  and 
Divine  honour  in  due  season  (Mt  19-*). 

W.  B.  Fkankland. 
HOOK.— See  Fish. 

HOPE.— In  considering  the  relation  of  hope  to 
Christ  and  the  Gospels,  we  are  at  once  met  with 
the  fact  that  in  the  Gospels  the  word  Ajtis  does 
not  occur  at  all,  and  Ajrtfw  only  iive  times,  viz. 
once  in  Mt  (12ai),  where  the  Evangelist  quotes  the 
LXX,  three  times  in  Lk  (634  238  24"),  and  once  in 
Jn  (545) ;  and  in  none  of  these  instances  does  it  refer 
to  the  theological  virtue. 

This  absence  of  the  word  is  the  more  remarkable, 
when  we  remember  not  only  that  Judaism,  the 
religion  in  which  our  Lord  and  His  disciples  were 
reared,  was  essentially  a  religion  of  hope,  but  also 
that  the  result  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  was  vastly 
to  enlarge  and  deepen  that  hope,  by  imparting  to 
it  the  riches  of  the  Christian  faith.  Great  as  was 
the  religious  hope  inspired  by  the  older  dispensa- 
tion, it  was  small  when  compared  with  th:it  'better 
hope'  (He  7ia)  which  rested  on  the  unchangeable 
kingly  Priesthood  of  Christ. 

The  disciples  doubtless  were  too  fully  absorbed 
in  the  present  to  have  felt  deeply  expectations  for 
the  future.  They  were  held  captive  by  the  great- 
ness of  His  personality  and  the  depth  of  His  love, 
and  ultimately  came  to  realize  that  they  had  in 
Him  the  Hope  of  Israel  itself.  And  if  Simeon, 
having  received  the  Messiah  into  his  arms,  felt  his 
greatest  hopes  realized,  then  the  disciples,  having 
Found  the  Christ,  must  have  been  so  absorbed  by 
Him  as  to  have  had  little  room  and  little  need  for 
longings  regarding  the  future. 

But  why  did  Jesus,  who  taught  the  necessity  of 
faith  (Mk  11",  Jn  31K)  and  the*pre-eminence  of  love 
(Mt  22w),  remain  silent  as  regards  hove.  It  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  training  His  followers,  the 
first  necessity  was  to  concentrate  their  attention 
on  Himself  as  their  present  possession.  Had  He 
taught  them  fully  of  tlie  fruition  that  awaited  them 
at  the  end  of  the  age,  and  had  He  thus  made  hope 
a  distinctly  prominent  portion  of  His  teaching,  He 
would  have  dissipated  their  attention  and  diverted 
it  from  that  which  they  most  required  to  learn. 
St.  Paul  could  teach,  'Christ  our  hope*  (1  Ti  l1). 
Jesus  had  to  lay  the  foundation  oy  teaching. 
'  Come  unto  me '  ('Mt  ll28). 

But  if  He  did  not  give  direct  teaching  on  the 
point,  He  nevertheless  laid  deeply  the  basis  upon 
which  the  Church's  doctrine  of  hope  was  to  be 
built ;  for  He  pointed  the  disciples,  in  His  promises, 
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to  the  blessings  which  they  ultimately  would  enjoy. 
The  promises  of  His  resurrection,  of  His  perpetual 
spiritual  presence,  and  of  His  final  return  in  glory, 
were  sure  foundations  upon  which  the  Church  could 
build  her  doctrine,  and  on  this  basis  the  developed 
teaching  of  the  Epistles  rests.  And  if  the  death 
of  Jesus  rudely  shattered  the  Messianic  hope  of 
the  disciples,  His  resurrection,  followed  by  the 
illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  restored  it  to 
them  in  a  purified  and  spiritual  form. 

As  we  study  in  the  Epistles  the  doctrine  of  hope, 
which  was  thus  awakened  and  became  an  integral 
part  of  Christian  life,  we  find  it  vitally  connected 
by  the  Church  with  her  faith  in  Christ  risen  and 
glorified.  (1)  His  resurrection  is  regarded  as  the 
r/round  of  the  Christian's  hope  :  by  it  Christians  are 
begotten  '  unto  a  living  hope,'  and  through  it  their 
hope  in  God  is  established  (1  P  l3-31).  (2)  All 
Christian  hopes  are  realized  in  Him.  Various 
objects  worthy  of  hope  are  mentioned,  such  as 
salvation  (1  fh  5s),  eternal  life  {Tit  l2  37),  the 
glory  of  God  (Ro  53,  Col  l27),  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  (Ac  2415  23s);  but  all  these  different 
blessings  are  summed  up  in  Jesus  Christ.  When 
they  hope  for  Him,  they  hope  for  them  all ;  for 
in  Him  all  the  scattered  yearnings  of  the  human 
heart  are  united  and  find  their  fulfilment.  Thus 
it  is  that  St.  Paul  calls  Him  'our  hope'  (1  Ti  l1). 
(3)  The  Church  therefore  fixes  her  gaze  on  the 
heavens ;  for  her  Hope  is  there.  She  is  ever  '  looking 
for  the  blessed  hope  and  appearing  of  the  glory  of 
our  great  God  and  Saviour  Jems  Christ'  (Tit  213), 
for  then  she  shall  be  like  Him,  for  she  shall  see 
Him  as  He  is ;  '  and  every  one  that  hath  this  hope 
set  on  him  purifieth  himself  (1  Jn  32-3).  Even 
inanimate  nature  groans  for  its  coming  redemption 
at  the  Parousia,  having  been  subjected  to  vanity 
'in  hope'  (Ro  S-a).  (4)  But  while  the  full  realiza- 
tion of  Christian  hope  will  not  be  reached  until 
the  return  of  Christ,  yet  even  now  the  Church  has 
a  foretaste  of  the  bliss  that  ultimately  will  be  hers. 
For  Christ  now  dwells  in  the  Church  and  in  the 
hearts  of  her  members,  and  thus  grants  an  earnest 
of  final  fulfilment.  Christ  in  the  Church  and  in 
the  individual  is  '  the  hope  of  glory '  (Col  I27),  and 
therefore  to  be  without  Christ  is  to  be  without 
hone  (Eph  212). 
See,  further,  the  following  article. 
„M  Charles  T.  P.  Grierson. 

HOPEFULNE33  (Christ's). -Knowing  that  all 
our  possessions  of  grace  come  from  Christ,  in  whom 
we  believe  all  fulness  dwells,  and  believing  that  He 
alone  among  the  sons  of  men  possessed  perfect 
knowledge,  we  might  be  led  to  doubt  whether  we 
could  justly  attribute  hope  to  Him.  As  regards 
His  perfect  knowledge,  we  must  remember  that 
uncertainty  is  no  essential  element  in  hope.  Human 
hope  may  be  proverbially  disappointing,  but  that 
is  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  temporal  things,  and 
not  to  the  nature  of  hope  itself.  Indeed,  the  glory 
of  the  Christian  hope  consists  in  the  moral  cef- 
tamty  of  its  grounds.  It  is  a  'better  hope'  in 
part  as  being  sure  and  steadfast '  (He  719  619)  The 
tact,  then,  that  our  Lord's  faith  rendered  future 
objects  ot  desire  almost  a  present  possession  in  no 
way  prevented  Him  from  experiencing  this  grace.* 
As  legards    His   dossrs*;™  'all    fulness'  Is   the 


p„i    °  -"-   Fuoacssuig     an    ruiness     as   tne 

hZS'  a"  >S°  h™P  thouSht  ^capable  of  feeling 
Zthl?  ,  J  "  ",ay  be  8aid  that  ™>  Nearly  start 
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quate  judges  of  the  limitations  which  Deity  might 
set  upon  itself  when  taking  our  flesh.  Our  duty 
is  to  study  the  NT ,  and  especially  the  Gospels,  witj 
the  view  of  discovering  what  is  there  revelled  as  to 
the  true  nature  of  this  act  of  Divine  condescension 
And  such  a  study  teaches  us  that  in  our  Lord's 
Person  we  have  not  only  a  revelation  of  the  Father 
but  also  a  revelation  of  humanity  at  its  highest' 
He  loved  to  call  Himself  '  Son  of  Man/  because  He 
thereby  taught  us  to  see  in  Him  the  ideal  Man 
and  therefore  we  must  expect  to  see  in  Him  every 
truly  human  emotion  (and  hope  is  one  of  them) 
purified  and  perfected. 

No  teacher  of  mankind  ever  so  frequently  pointed 
to  Himself  in  His  teaching  as  Jesus  did,  and  yet 
it  is  remarkable  that  He  rarely  revealed  His  own 
personal  emotions.  When  He  disclosed  Himself 
it  was  as  the  source  of  all  grace,  so  that  men 
might  be  saved  and  nourished  by  His  life.  He 
was  so  absolutely  selfless  that  He  rarely  sought 
sympathy  by  speaking  of  His  heart's  desires.  It 
is  not  He  but  the  Evangelists  who  tell  us  that  He 
was  weary,  wept,  exulted,  marvelled.  Thus  it 
happens  that  He  never  definitely  mentions  His 
own  hope.  Indeed,  strangely  enough,  the  word 
i\wh  does  not  occur  in  the  Gospels  (see  art.  Hope). 
But  as  hope  is  a  necessary  element  of  Christian 
character,  being  one  of  the  'abiding'  graces  (I  Co 
1313),  Christ,  if  He  be  true  man,  must  have  ex- 
perienced it.  It  is  not  said  that  He  had  faith,  but 
must  we  not  believe  that  His  whole  human  career 
was  sustained  from  the  first  consciousness  of  child- 
hood to  Calvary  by  faith,  perfect  in  its  range  and 
steadfastness  1  The  long  nights  of  prayer  surely 
tell  us  not  only  of  a  general  attitude  of  depend- 
ence, but  also  of  a  definite  trustful  belief  in  the 
love  and  presence  of  His  Father,  which  found  its 
expression  in  petition.  What  habitual  strength  of 
faith  is  shown  in  such  words  as  '  Thinkest  thou 
that  I  cannot  beseech  my  Father,  and  he  shall  even 
now  send  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  ? ' 
(Mt  2653). 

No  doubt  His  faith  and  hope  are  so  raised  above 
ours  by  their  perfection,  that  they  may  no  longer 
seem  to  be  what  to  us  are  faith  and  hope.  But 
He  raised  all  human  attributes  to  their  perfection  ; 
not  thereby  altering  their  essential  character,  but 
rather  exhibiting  them  as  they  ought  to  be  in 
ourselves.  And  if  He  felt  no  hope,  never  rejoiced 
in  coming  good,  never  was  upborne  when  wearing 
the  cross  by  anticipation  of  the  crown,  but  lived 
His  life  in  the  cold  calm  of  duty,  then  the  Stoic 
is  the  ideal  of  our  race. 

Not  a  few  evidences,  more  or  less  indirect,  of 
Christ's  hopefulness  are  found  in  the  Gospels.  In 
one  case  its  object  was  of  a  temporal  nature, 
namely,  when  being  'hungry'  He  approached  the 
fig  tree,  'if  haply  he  might  find  anything  thereon.' 
(Mk  ll«*) 

Little  reverence  would  be  shown  by  interpreting 
this  incident  as  feigned  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
a  moral  lesson.  '  If  He  only  pretended  not  to 
know  that  the  tree  was  barren,  we  should  expect 
the  hunger  also  to  have  been  pretended'  (Mason, 
Conditions  of  our  Lord's  Life,  p.  152).  Rather 
have  we  an  example  of  hope  in  the  mind  of  Jesus 
for  a  desired  good,  which  circumstances  disap- 
pointed, and  which  He  turned  to  a  moral  purpose. 

Evidence  of  His  being  cheered  during  His  minis- 
try by  hope  of  the  results  of  His  spiritual  labours 
may  probably  be  seen  in  His  words  to  the  dis- 
ciples when  the  Samaritan  woman  had  left  (Jn 
427-38).  He  had  gained  one  soul,  and  with  pro- 
phetic vision  saw  the  land  filled  with  ripened  souls 
ready  for  the  spiritual  reaper.  His  followers,  too, 
would  receive  wages  in  the  joy  of  souls  won,  and 
ultimately  they,  with  the  earlier  workers  of  God 
who  had  sown  the  seed,  would  rejoice  together. 
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So  full  was  His  soul  with  joy  of  hope  already 
realized,  and  with  the  prospect  of  still  greater 
harvesting,  that  He  was  raised  above  the  sense  of 
hunger.  The  whole  passage  seems  full  of  the 
deepest  emotion  of  our  Lord  ;  anil  if  so,  hope  was 
its  strongest  element.  A  similar  anticipation  of 
coming  joy  in  the  salvation  0f  those  He  came  to 
save  maybe  felt  in  the  words,  'ltejoiee  with  me- 
for  I  have  found  my  sheep  which  was  lost'  (Lk  15c).' 
Further,  may  we  not  see  that  hope  realized  was 
the  cause  of  the  strong  movement  of  His  soul 
when  He  exulted  (rryaWiairaTo,  Lk  10"' )  in  Satan's 
fall  from  heaven?  It  was  a  rejoicing  of  His  inner- 
most soul,  because  already  He  saw  potentially 
accomplished  the  object  of  His  mission.  Similarly 
must  we  account  for  the  deep  feeling  displayed  by 
Him  when  visited  by  the  inquiring  Greeks  (Jn 
Iff20'33).  Here  again  is  hope  antieipative.  He  sees 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world  potentially  pre- 
sent in  the  persons  of  these  Gentiles,  and  He  de- 
clares that  '  the  hour  is  come  that  the  Son  of  Man 
should  be  glorified'  (v.-'):  and  yet,  foreknowing 
the  terrible  fate  that  awaited  'Him  before  the 
achievement  of  His  desire,  He  alternated  between 
the  joy  of  hope  and  the  sorrow  of  human  dread, 
and  prayed  to  be  saved  from  that  hour  (v.-7). 

In  His  teaching  to  His  disciples  there  is  the  oft- 
repeated  lesson  of  His  return  to  His  Father  (Jn  733 
8U  1G28).  Doubtless  His  chief  object  was  to  explain 
His  heavenly  origin  and  to  prepare  them  for  His 
departure,  but  not  a  little  pathos  and  increased 
depth  may  be  recognized  in  such  words  if  we  see 
in  them  also  a  longing  hope  for  the  time  when  the 
bitter  trials  of  His  voluntary  humiliation  would 
cease.  Thus  in  His  High-Priestly  prayer,  now 
that  He  has  finished  His  work,  He  pleads  for  the 
renewal  of  the  glory  which  He  had  with  His  Father 
before  the  world  was  (171"5).  And  thinking  of  the 
loved  ones  to  whom  His  parting  would  be  so  bitter 
a  trial,  He  prays  for  the  realization  of  the  hope 
that  they  might  ultimately  be  granted  the  beatific 
vision,  beholding  Him  in  His  glory  (v.-4) ;  then 
would  He  drink  with  them  the  fruit  of  the  vine 
new  in  His  Father's  kingdom  (Mt  2(j-':i>. 

Perhaps  the  most  clearly  expressed  example  of 
hope  on  the  part  of  our  Lord,  an  example  which 
unequivocally  shows  His  feeling  of  the  emotion, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  words  with  which  He  com- 
menced the  Paschal  meal.  'With  desire  I  have 
desired  to  eat  this  passuver  with  you  before  I 
sutler'  (Lk  2215).  Here  we  have  a  distinct  state- 
ment, that  He  held  ardently  an  expectation  of  a 
future  good  before  its  realization. 

We  further  find  that  His  ministry  was  exercised 
in  a  spirit  of  intense  optimism  as  regards  both  the 
community  and  the  individual.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  when  we  recall  that  He  more  than  any 
other  saw  the  reality  of  human  corruption.  The 
hidden  disease  of  society,  with  its  outward  religious- 
ness and  inward  godlessness,  led  Him  to  predict  the 
overthrow  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  national  life, 
like  Jeremiah  of  old.  Put,  unlike  that  prophet, 
He,  notwithstanding  His  clear  view  of  coming 
judgment,  looked  to  the  future  with  a  splendid 
hopefulness.  His  kingdom  would  yet  fill  the  world 
(Mt  13) ;  His  gospel  would  lie  universally  preached 
(Mk  1310) ;  and  ultimately  all  men  would  be  drawn 
unto  Him  (Jn  123-). 

The  same  optimism  is  to  be  seen  in  His  dealings 
with  individual  sinners.  In  the  most  corrupt  He 
saw  germs  of  good  ;  and  thus  could  win  sinful 
women  from  their  ways  (Lk  7^',  Jn  8"),  and  publi- 
cans from  their  grasping  worldliness  (Mk  2U,  Lk 
19°) ;  and  He  could  discover  .sufficient  moral  worth 
in  a  dying  thief  and  murderer  to  be  able  to  promise 
him  rest  in  Paradise  (Lk  23M).  The  hopefulness  of 
Christ  in  His  message  to  mankind  is  fully  embodied 
in  His  saying,  '  Be  of  good  cheer  ;  I  have  overcome 
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horn     ti  Charles  T.  P.  Grierson. 

th? !!!;  f  y  ^P™1*810?/"  '<°rn  of  salvation'  in 
the  song  of  /achanas  (Lk  1«»>  is  undoubtedly  a 
reference  to  the  promised  Messiah.  A  similar  com 
bmation  of  words  ,s  found  in  Ps  i8*,  but  the  con- 
ception is  more  probably  due  to  13217  1  S  210 
_  1.  In  the  OT  the  word  'horn'  is  figuratively  used 
in  poetical  and  allegorical  language  :  (a)  for  ab- 
stract notions  of  strength  (Nu  23M,  Ps89"--'),  and 
hence  of  digmty  (112")  or  pride  <75Jff-);  also,  (b)  in 
!ln  °"T^,/L,Iv0,  t,VePiesent  kinfis  ami  empires 
1  i"  I  ^  i',  AZ  l  »'  The  "airing  'a  m/ghty 
salva  ion,  Lk  1  '■■'  (Pr.  Bk.J,  paraphrases  the  sensi 
hut  obliterates  the  associations.  Hor.  Od.  iii.  21.  18 
is  quoted  as  an  instance  of  the  metaphor  in  ordinary 
literature,  in  which  it  is  rare. 

2.  Inasmuch  as  the  horn  in  animals  is  a  weapon 
of  attack  rather  than  of  defence,  some  have  re- 
garded it  as  a  symbol  of  aggressive  strength  (see 
Dehtzsch,  Perowne,  etc.,  on  Ps  183) :  possibly  com- 
bative strength,  in  which  both  ideas  are  included, 
would  be  a  better  definition.  There  are  two  classes 
of  symbols  expressive  of  such  strength  :  (a)  natural 
weapons  (eg.  horn,  right  hand,  arm,  etc.),  and  (b) 
artificial  weapons  (arrows,  axe,  shield,  etc.).  When 
any  distinction  is  to  be  made,  the  former  class 
tends  to  represent  that  strength  which  is  personal, 
inherent,  immediate;  the  latter,  to  represent  that 
... :tjj    jn    which    second    causes,    instruments, 


siiengLii    in    \wncn    sec( 
agents  appear  (Is  10s- 15). 


F.  S.  RANKEN. 


HOSANNA  (mymn,  Gr.  wa.w&).  —  One  of  the 
Hebrew  words  which  (like  Amen,  Hallelujah, 
Sabbath,  Sabnoth)  have  passed,  transliterated  and 
not  translated,  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  Jewish 
to  that  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  the  NT  it 
occurs  only  in  three  Gospels :  in  them  it  is  found 
six  times  (Mt  21y  <"s  1S,  Mk  ll9- 10,  Jn  I213),  but  only 
in  the  history  of  our  Lord's  triumphant  entry  to 
Jerusalem  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  only  as  a  vocal 
cry  uttered,  either  by  the  palm-bearing  multitude 
who  met  Him,  or  by  the  children  who  nailed  Him 
thereafter  in  the  Temple  (Mt  2115).  Among  the 
Jews,  however,  the  word  came  to  designate  not 
alone  the  cry,  but  also  the  branches  of  palms, 
myrtle,  or  willow  which  on  their  joyous  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  especially  on  its  seventh  day,  the 
people  were  accustomed— for  the  Law  did  not  en- 
join this  ceremony — to  carry  in  procession  with  the 
priests  to  the  fountain  of  Sliiloah  and  thence  again 
to  the  Temple,  where  these  'hosannas'  were  piled 
up  and  beaten  against  the  altar.  It  is  only  with 
'Hosanna'as  a  cry  that  we  are  here  concerned; 
but  we  cannot  forget  that  when,  in  honour  of  our 
Lord,  the  multitude  raised  the  cry,  they  'took 
branches  of  palm  trees'  (Jn  1213)  as  well;  and 
therefore,  besides  expounding  the  meaning  of  the 
cry,  we  must  consider  how  a  ceremony  customary 
at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  came  to  De  adopted, 
popularly,  on  an  occasion  when  the  worshippers 
were  assembling  at  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  a  feast  of 
a  widely  different  character,  that  of  the  Passover. 

Philological ly,  the  word  Hosanna  is  explained  as 
a  derivation  from  or  contraction  of  Ps  1 18-D  ( Heb. ) : 
anna  Jahivch  huskVfih-nnd  ('I  beseech  thee,  O 
Lord,  save  now').  This  Psalm  was  sung,  and  this 
verse  of  it  used  as  a  refrain  by  the  people,  at  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles ;  and  the  refrain  was  ab- 
breviated, through  constant  popular  repetition, 
into  Hoshava,  just  as  the  old  Canaanitish  cry 
Hoi  Bod  (  =  '  Ho  Adonis')  was  turned  into  a  com- 
mon interjection,  Hedad. 
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The  vocal  '  Hosanna '  was  used  by  the  Jews  at  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles  when  the  branches  also  were  employed ;  and  on 
this  account  it  has  been  asserted  by  Mr.  Lewis  M.  tembitz  <m 
the  Jewish  Eacyc.  vol.  vi.  p.  276,  s.v.  'Hoshana  Kabbah  )  that 
'the  Gospels  by  a  mistake  place  the  custom  in  the  season 
shortly  before  the  Passover,  instead  of  in  the  feast  of  Booths. 
To  this  it  may  be  answered,  (1)  that,  according  to  another 
writer  in  the  same  Encyclopedia,  Rabbi  Kaufiaann  hohler 
(vol  vi.  p.  272),  Hosanna  '  became  a  popular  cry  used  in  solemn 
processions  wherewith  was  connected  the  carrying  of  palm 
branches  as  described  in  1  Mac  1351  and  2  Mac  10'.'  But  (2)  the 
procession  in  1  Mac  135'  was  not  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles, 
which  was  kept  on  the  15th  day  of  the  7th  month  (Lv  23**),  but 
at  a  wholly  different  season,  'on  the  three  and  twentieth  day 
of  the  second  month ' :  while  the  celebration  in  2  Mac  107 
though  '  the  procession  was  after  the  manner  of  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles'  (v. «),  wag  somewhat  later  in  the  year.  Thus  there 
was  historical  and  uninspired  (for  the  Jews  did  not  hold  the 
Books  of  Maccabees  to  be  inspired)  precedent  for  the  employ- 
ment both  of  the  palm-bearing  and  the  shout  on  other  suitable 
occasions  besides  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  And  (3)  was  not  the 
occasion  of  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem  one  that  must  have 
seemed  eminently  suitable  alike  to  His  disciples  who  began  it 
(Lk  19»')  and  to  the  candid  (Mt  21")  and  grateful  (Jn  12>7) 
Israelites  who  joined  them  in  the  celebration  of  it?  The  Jews, 
we  know,  were  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles the  highest  of  those  blessings  which  Messiah  was  to 
bring.  It  was  as  Messiah  that  Jesus  now  presented  Himself. 
He  had  chosen  to  ride  that  day  upon  the  ass's  colt,  in  accord- 
ance with  Zechariah's  prophecy  (Zee  W),  just  on  purpose  to 
make  an  offer  of  Himself  to  Jerusalem  as  her  promised  King 
(Mt  214,  Jn  12").  What,  accordingly,  would  the  people  look  for 
at  His  hands?  What  would  they  ask  from  Him?  Salvation; 
but  salvation  not  on  its  negative  side  alone,  of  deliverance,  but 
on  its  positive  side  as  well,  of  fruition.  If  the  approaching 
feast  of  the  Passover  would  remind  them  of  the  former,  how 
their  Egyptian  oppressor  had  been  smitten  (Ex  1229),  it  was 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles  which  preeminently  supplied  illustra- 
tions of  the  latter :  its  branches  and  its  booths  were  redolent 
of  that  first  night  of  freedom  which  their  fathers  had  enjoyed 
under  the  cool  booths  of  Succoth  (Ex  12»- ),  so  refreshing  after  the 
dust  and  heat  of  the  brickfield  and  the  furnace.  Both  sides — 
the  negative  and  the  positive,  the  smiting  and  the  booths- 
were  in  one  chapter  (Ex  12) :  they  could  hardly  remember  the 
one  without  the  other.  The  form,  therefore,  which  the  celebra- 
tion of  our  Lord's  entry  into  Jerusalem  is  described  by  the  Four 
Evangelists  as  assuming,  is  not  such  as  to  require  us  to  suppose 
that  they  made  a  mistake  in  placing  it  at  the  season  of  the 
Passover.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  neither  unprecedented  nor 
unnatural ;  and  the  fact  that  it  was  not  a  legally  prescribed 
but  only  a  popular  ceremony,  left  them  quite  free  to  use  it  when 
they  thought  fit.  It  is  not  as  if  the  Evangelists  had  transferred 
the  unleavened  bread  of  the  Passover  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

Hosanna  is  rendered  in  both  AV  and  RV  (cf. 
Ps  118-°,  whence  it  is  taken)  'Save  now.'  The 
now  is  not  here  an  adverb  of  time,  but  an  inter- 
jaction  of  entreaty,  as  in  'Come  now'  •  the  word 
means  'Oh!  save'  (Jewish  Encyc),  or  'Save,  we 
beseech  Thee.'  As  given  (1)  absolutely,  as  in  Mk 
llu  and  Jn  1213,  the  natural  meaning  or  this  would 
be  an  address  to  Christ,  as  Messiah,  asking  Him  to 
be-st.L>w  the  salvation  expected  of  Him  ;  or,  as  our 
English  hymn  expresses  it,  '  Bring  near  Thy  great 
salvation.  We  can  understand  how,  in  this  sense, 
'Hosanna'  should  be  followed  by  salutations  or 
acclamations,  '  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord'  (Ps  118-",  Mt  219,  Mk  11"), 
'  Blessed  is  the  kingdom  of  our  father  David,  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord'  {Mk  ll10),  or 
'  Blessed  is  the  King  of  Israel  that  eometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord'  (Jn  1213).  All  the  different 
forms  may  have  been  used,  for  there  was  a  multi- 
tude of  speakers.  The  sequence  of  the  thoughts  is 
natural :  for  if  Jesus  be  once  conceived  of  as  able 
to  save  (either  by  His  own  power  or  by  that  of  Him 
that  sent  Him),  the  next  thing,  obviously,  for  His 
people  to  do,  after  asking  Him  to  exert  His  power 
in  their  behalf,  is  to  rejoice  that  He  has  come,  and 
to  bless  Him  for  coming. 

♦w^i'2'  ^ is  not  only in  tnis  absolute  construction 
that  the  Evangelists  use  the  word  Hosnnna.  St. 
Matthew  employs  it  with  a  dative,  '  Hosanna  to 

a  2?  °*Wia.  (Mt  2,9> :  and  ^h  st-  Matthew 
and  St  Mark  give  us  '  Hosanna  in  the  highest.' 
isjtli  these  variations  have  been  censured  by  Dr. 
Kaufmann  Kohler  (Jewish  Eneyc.  I.e.  .ntp/a)  as 
corruptions  of  the  original  version  •  :  the  addition 
in  the  highest,  he  declare,  to  be  '  words  which  no 
longer  give  any  sense.'    But  in  a  connexion  which 


seems  to  justify  St,  Matthew,  the  dative  is  used 
alike  in  the  OT  (Ps3B  'Salvation  belougejth  unto 
the  Lord')  and  in  the  NT  in  a  passage  based  upon 
that  Psalm  (Rev  710  '  Salvation  unto  our  God ;  and 
unto  the  Lamb');  while  there  is  surely  nothing 
'  senseless '  in  the  thought  that  the  salvation  which 
God  gives,  or  sends,  to  men  should  till  the  highest 
heaven  with  rejoicings  in  His  praise.  We  have 
the  idea  in  the  OT  (e.g.  Ps.  81)  and  in  the  NT  (Lk 
214,  Eph  310).  To  some  Christian  commentators, 
however,  and  those  of  no  mean  weight, — e.g.  Cor- 
nelius a  Lapide  and  Dean  Alford, — St.  Matthew's 
use  of  Hosanna  with  the  dative  has  seemed  to 
render  requisite  a  different  interpretation  of  the 
word.  Hosanna  was,  says  Alford  (on  Mt  21"), 
'  originally  a  formula  of  supplication,  but  [became] 
conventionally  [one]  of  gratulation,  so  that  it  is 
followed  by  a  dative,  and  by  "in  the  highest," — 
meaning  "  may  it  also  be  ratified  in  heaven," ' — 
and  he  cites  1  K  l36,  where  Benaiah  answers  David, 
saying,  '  Amen  :  the  Lord,  the  God  of  my  lord  the 
king,  say  so  too.'  Cornelius  a  Lapide  takes  '  Hos- 
anna to  the  Son  of  David '  as  a  prayer  for  Christ, 
offered  by  the  people  '  asking  all  prosperous  tilings 
for  Him  from  God.'  Now,  this  would,  in  itself, 
be  admissible  enough.  Of  Messiah,  even  when 
thought  of  as  Divine  and  reigning,  the  Scripture 
says,  '  prayer  also  shall  be  made  for  him  continu- 
ally' (Ps  7215).  But  it  seems  unnatural  to  postu- 
late so  violent  an  alteration  in  the  meaning  of  the 
word — from  '  supplication '  to  '  gratulation,  when, 
taken  in  its  original  meaning,  it  yields  a  sufficient 
sense  :  '  Save  now,  for  it  is  to  thee,  O  Son  of  David, 
that  the  power  to  save  us  has  been  given.'  It  was 
not  unnatural  that  the  people  should  speak  in  this 
sense :  as  Jews  they  knew  already  that  '  salvation 
belongeth  unto  God'  (Ps  38).  This  view  derives 
considerable  confirmation  from  the  parallel  passage 
in  the  Apocalypse,  where  the  whole  scene  in  ch. 
714,  and  even  the  very  words — 'the  multitude  be- 
fore the  throne  and  before  the  Lamb  .  .  with 
palms  in  their  hands '  (Rev  7",  cf.  Jn  1213),  who  cry 
with  a  loud  voice  (cf.  Lk  1937),  saying,  '  Salvation 
to  our  God  .  and  to  the  Lamb' — seems  to  be 
based  on  what  happened  at  Jerusalem  on  that  first 
Palm  Sunday  ;  as  if  the  Seer  were  beholding  the 
salvation  come  which  that  day  was  asked,  and 
recognized  that  the  palm-bearers  of  the  earthly 
Jerusalem  were  precursors  of  the  hosts  of  the  re- 
deemed. St.  John,  it  will  be  remembered,  has,  in 
his  Gospel  (121C),  the  remark,  '  These  things  under- 
stood not  his  disciples  at  the  first,  but  after  he  was 
risen  they  remembered,'  etc.  If,  as  seems  clear, 
the  vision  is  expressed  in  figures  drawn  from  that 
event,  then  the  acclaim  in  heaven  must  be  held  to 
settle  the  meaning  of  those  Hosannas  upon  earth : 
the  dative  of  the  Apocalypse  is  the  dative  of  the 
Gospel :  it  is  the  dative  not  of  a  prayer  for  Jesus, 
but  of  an  ascription  of  salvation  to  Him  as  its 
Mediator  and  Bestower. 

It  remains  only  to  be  added  that  the  Third  Evan- 
gelist, while  recording  the  same  Triumphal  Entry, 
and  mentioning  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
omits  alike  the  palm-branches  and  the  word 
'Hosanna.'  The  explanation,  no  doubt,  of  both 
omissions  lies  in  the  fact  that  St.  Luke  wrote 
especially  for  Gentiles :  his  readers  would  not 
have  understood  the  Hosanna,  and  would  have 
misunderstood  the  palms.  To  Greeks  the  palm- 
branch  would  have  been,  inevitably,  the  palm  of 
pride  and  victory  :  not,  as  to  the  Hebrew  mind,  an 
emblem  of  peaceful  rest,  and  freedom,  and  house- 
hold joy.  'Hosanna'  would  have  meant  nothing 
at  all.  Therefore  the  Evangelist  to  the  Greeks 
paraphrases  the  word,  and  paraphrases  with  it  St. 
Matthew's  and  St.  Mark's  addition  to  it,  'in  the 
highest ' ;  rendering  the  whole  by  '  Peace  in  heaven, 
and  glory  in  the  highest'  (Lk  1938).     And,  as  St. 
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Matthew  had  the  dative  of  ascription,  '  Hosanna  to 
the  Son  of  David  —as  looking  for  salvation  to  Him 
who  had  come  to  Jerusalem  in  this  capacity  •  so 
St.  Luke,  in  his  paraphrase  of  the  Hosanna,  em- 
ploys what  we  may  call  a  dative  clause  :  his  '  Peace 
in  heaven,  and  glory  in  the  highest/  are  introduced 
so  as  to  show  us  these  as  the  result  of  Christ's  comin"- 
as  King  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  :  it  is  for  these  ends 
that  He  has  come  ;  and  on  this  account  the  people 
call  Him  blessed.  It  was  for  these  ends  that  He 
was  born:  wherefore  the  angels  sang  the  same 
strain  over  Him  at  His  Nativity  {Lk  214) ;  it  is  for 
these  ends  now  that  He  paces  forward  to  His  cross  ■ 
and  therefore  men,  though  as  yet  they  understand 
it  not  (Jn  12w),  are  moved,  by  a  Power  they  know 
not,  to  bear  Him  record. 

Literature—  Art.  'Hosanna'  in  Hasting'  DD and  in  Eneuc 
Bibl.\  Jewish  Encyc,  loc.  cit.;  Milligan,  Com,  on  Gospel  of  St' 
John  and  Revelation;  Westcott,  St.  Johns  Gospel-  Cornelius 
a  Lapide,  Neale  and  Littlcdale,  and  l'erownc,  on  Ps  113. 

James  Cooper. 

HOSPITALITY.— This  marked  Oriental  virtue 
prevailed  in  Palestine  in  Christ's  day.  Our  Lord 
assumes  its  exercise,  rather  than  directly  enjoins 
it.  His  Apostles,  later,  however,  prescribed  hospi- 
tality as  a  reflexion  of  the  Christ  spirit  (Ro  1213 
1  Ti  3-,  Tit  l8,  He  132,  1  P  4y),  even  towards  an 
enemy  (Ro  122").  Because  of  the  widespread  pre- 
valence of  hospitality,  inns  (wh.  see)  were  com- 
paratively few;  and  even  in  khans  or  places  of 
lodgment  for  strangers  there  were  unfurnished 
rooms  which  were  at  the  disposal  of  travellers, 
without  cost.  The  innkeeper  or  host  usually  re- 
ceived remuneration  for  such  extra  service  as  the 
stranger  might  require,  as  in  a  case  like  that  of 
the  wounded  man  cared  for  at  the  Samaritan's 
expense  (Lk  1035).  Since  Jesus  Himself  'had  not 
where  to  lay  his  head '  (Mt  820),  He  depended  much 
upon  the  hospitality  of  the  friendly  disposed,  as  Lf 
Andrew  and  Peter  at  Capernaum  (Mt  8"),  and  of 
Mary,  Martha,  and  Lazarus  at  Bethany  (Jn  ll1-5) ; 
and  frequently  accepted  the  hospitality  of  house- 
holders (Mt  266,  Lko^T36*-  195).  On  occasions  of 
the  great  feasts  at  Jerusalem,  guest-chambers  were 
freely  put  at  the  disposal  of  visiting  worshippers 
(Mk  1414).  When  the  Master  sent  out  the  Seventy, 
they  were  to  take  no  purse,  but  to  rely  upon  the 
hospitality  of  the  people  of  the  towns  into  which 
they  might  go  (Lk  10rlff*> ;  a  blessing  being  left 
with  the  hospitable  (v.5),  while  a  woe  is  pro- 
nounced upon  the  inhospitable  city  (vv.10-13).  Christ 
said  of  His  messengers  that  those  who  received 
them  were  in  truth  receiving  Him  (Jn  1320).  So 
incensed  were  two  of  His  disciples  at  being  refused 
entertainment  in  a  Samaritan  village,  that  they 
would  have  called  down  fire  from  heaven  to  destroy 
the  people.  But  this  spirit  Jesus  rebuked  (Lk 
9s2"56).  The  spirit  of  hospitality  was  manifested 
in  giving  not  only  lodging  and  food,  but  also 
water  for  the  feet  (Lk  7W,  cf.  Jn  135) ;  a  -servant 
usually  unloosing  and  taking  charge  of  the  sandals 
(Lk  316).  Sometimes  a  kiss  characterized  the 
hospitable  reception  (Lk  745). 

The  emphasis  that  Je^us  laid  upon  the  virtue  of 
hospitality  may  be  discovered  in  His  description  of 
the  Last  Judgment,  in  which  the  righteous  are 
commended  because  '  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye 
took  me  in '  (Mt  2535).     See  also  art.  Inn. 

Literatcre. — Thomson,  LB,  passim  ;  Edersheim,  Sh>tr.hnt  of 
Jntnsh  Social  Life  ;  Trumbull,  Oriental  Social  Life  ;  Hastings* 

db,  g.v.  E.  B.  Pollard. 

HOST.— See  (1)  Angels  ;  (2)  Hospitality,  Inn, 
Invitation. 

HOUR.— 1.  In  several  of  their  accounts  of  Christ's 
healings,  the  Evangelists  indicate  the  instantane- 
ousness  of  the  cures  by  some  such  expression  as, 


i.-?-^af-«0al,ed  ln  the  selfsame  hour'(Mt8»  cf 
J-  lo-a  I,™   Jn  4W).     More  definitely  t.L  w     *i  ;; 


J-  15*  171",  Jn  4M).  More  definitely  the  word  j 
used  as  a  division  of  the  day  (Mt  <>i>  »• G- 12  27«.  « 
cf.  Mk  15*i.  w  Lk  23",  Jn  1»  4«- «  19")  ThP 
usual  system  of  reckoning  time  was  from  6  am 
to  b  p ..in.,  and  again  from  b  p.m.  to  b  a.m.  'hi 
the  1st  cent,  of  our  era  the  day  was  divided,  in 
popular  language,  into  twelve'  equal  parts  or 
hours,  which  varied  in  length  according  to  the 
season  Ihe  expression,   "the  first  hour,*1 

indicated  the  time  when  the  shadow  on  the  dial 
reached  the  mark  which  showed  that  A  of  the  day 
had  elapsed  (Kamsay,  Expositor,  March  1803,  p 
210 1.).  Ihe  question  has  l>een  raised,  because  of 
the  apparent  divergence  between  Jn  19"  and  Mk 
15-3,  whether  St.  John  adopted  another  method  of 
reckoning  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  viz.  from  midnHit 
to  midday,  and  from  midday  to  midnight.  l'?of 
Kamsay  maintains  that,  though  the  Koman  civil 
day  was  reckoned  in  this  way,  it  was  not  divided 
into  hours ;  and  that  the  note  of  time  when  the 
martyrdom  of  Polycarp  took  place,  &pa  6y86v,  does 
not  prove  its  use  in  Asia  Minor  {I.e.).  But  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  points 
strongly  to  this  mode  of  reckoning  on  the  part  of 
St.  John.  The  tenth  hour  (Jn  1»)  is  more  probably 
10  a.m.  than  4  p.m.,  if  the  two  disciples  lodged 
with  Jesus  'that  day.'  It  harmonizes  with  the 
custom  of  Eastern  women  of  drawing  water  in  the 
evening,  and  accounts  for  the  weariness  of  Jesus, 
if  we  take  '  the  sixth  hour '  of  Jn  4G  not  as  noon, 
but  as  b  p.m.  And  although  we  cannot  look  for 
precision  in  point  of  time  in  Oriental  writers,  the 
divergence  between  the  Synoptists  and  St.  John 
as  to  ,the  hour  of  Christ's  condemnation  and  cruci- 
fixion is  too  wide  to  be  intelligible  on  any  other 
hyrjothesis  than  that  they  used  different  systems 
of  reckoning.  But  if  the  'sixth  hour'  of  Jn  19u 
means  b  a.m.,  there  is  no  divergence  (see  Westcott, 
St.  John,  p.  282 ;  Smith,  The  Days  of  His  Flesh, 
pp.  528-529 ;  and  for  the  opposite  view,  Dods, 
Expos.  Gr.  Test.  i.  698,  855,  856).  Sec,  further,  artt. 
Day,  Time. 

2.  But  Jesus,  living '  in  feelings,  not  in  figures  on 
a  dial,'  and  'counting  time  by  heart-throbs,'  gave 
the  word  an  intense  significance.  To  Him  days 
and  hours  were  moral  magnitudes.  The  appointed 
span  was  not  small,  but  spacious  ('Are  there  not 
twelve  hours  in  the  day?'  Jn  lly),  to  be  employed 
in  strenuous  and  loving  obedience  to  the  Divine 
will  (cf.  Jn  94).  Until  the  sunset,  He  knew  He  had 
no  reason  to  fear  the  hostility  of  men.  Life  would 
be  as  long  as  duty,  and  in  the  path  of  God's  service 
there  are  no  tragic  foreshortening*  (Jn  11B- u).  But 
the  twelfth  hour  of  the  day  was  that  to  which  He 
so  pathetically  refers  as  'Mine  hour.'  At  the 
marriage  feast  in  Cana,  when  appealed  to  by  His 
mother  with  a  suggestion  for  His  help,  He  replied, 
'  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?  Mine 
hour  is  not  yet  come'  (Jn  24).  This  may  simply 
mean  that  the  time  for  giving  such  relief  was  not 
opportune,  or  that  the  opportunity  for  miracle- 
working,  or  the  moment  for  self-manifestation,  had 
not  arrived.  But  the  whole  utterance  produces 
the  impression  that  the  appeal  had  aroused  strong 
feelings,  and  created  a  critical  situation  for  Him. 

'  He  was  standing  on  the  threshold  of  His  ministry,  conscious 
of  His  miraculous  power,  and  He  was  questioning  whether  that 
were  the  hour  to  put  it  forth.  .  .  .  The  supplying  of  wine  to  a 
company  of  peasants  seemed  so  trivial,  so  unworthy  of  the 
Messiah!  so  insufficient  for  the  inauguration  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  '  (Smith,  The  Days  of  His  Flesh,  p.  55). 

But  is  there  not  even  here  a  reference  to  what 
He  calls  peculiarly  His  hour — 'the  hour  when  the 
Son  of  Man  should  be  glorified '  (Jn  1223,  cf.  171) ; 
the  hour  when  He  should  be  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  sinners  (Mt  2645) ;  the  hour  when  the 
Father's  will  gave  Him  over  to  the  power  of  dark- 
ness (Lk  22s3)  ?    If  Jesus  went  down  to  the  Jordan 
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in  order  to  participate  in  the  Baptism  of  Repent- 
ance, conscious  that  His  vocation  as  Messiah  was 
to  be  that  of  the  Suffering  Servant,  and  to  take 
upon  Himself  the  sins  of  His  brethren,  then  the 
thought  of  His  hour  as  the  hour  of  His  sacrifice 
could  never  be  absent  from  His  mind.  And  the 
simple  suggestion  of  His  mother,  involving,  as  it 
did,  for  Him  the  first  exercise  of  a  power  which 
came  to  Him  as  Messiah,  raised  suddenly  and 
vividly  before  Him  the  issue  of  suffering,  and 
called  forth  the  intense  feeling  in  the  words,  'Mine 
hour  is  not  yet  come.' 

A  similar  tumult  of  emotion  was  produced  to- 
wards the  end  of  His  ministiy,  by  the  request 
of  the  Greeks  to  see  Him  (Jn  12-°).  The  reply  of 
Jesus,  '  The  hour  is  come,  that  the  Son  of  man 
should  be  glorified.  .  .  Except  a  corn  of  wheat 
fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone,'  is 
relevant  to  a  prospect  of  possible  exemption  from 
the  cross  whicn  the  request  raised  in  Him,  rather 
than  to  the  request  itself.  Once  more  an  appar- 
ently innocent  intrusion  upon  His  thoughts  had 
brought  before  Him  the  vision  of  His  hour.  He 
saw  that  the  glory  would  be  won  at  a  great  cost, 
and  the  prospect  of  it  brought  distress  of  soul, 
and  wrung  from  Him  the  cry,  '  Father,  what  shall 
I  say  ?  Save  me  from  this  hour.'  But  immediately 
He  saw  through  the  pain  the  holy  purpose  of  God 
realizing  itself,  and  recovered  His  poise  of  soul 
and  unflinching  devotion.  '  But  for  this  cause 
came  I  unto  this  hour.     Father,  glorify  thy  name.' 

It  was  by  this  simple  word,  therefore,  that  He 
expressed  the  conviction  that  His  death  was  the 
climax  of  His  life,  and  that  the  time  of  its  accom- 
plishment was  with  God.  He  would  not  forestall 
it  by  any  premature  manifestation  of  Himself  to 
the  world  (Jn  7C) ;  and  until  His  hour  came,  His 
enemies  were  powerless  against  Him  (v.30  8-°).  But 
when  it  came,  He  was  not  reluctant  to  recognize  it. 
Though  it  was  a  dark  hour,  the  hour  of  men  with 
sinister  purpose  and  in  league  with  Satan  (Lk  22s3), 
He  knew  it  as  the  hour  when  He  should  depart 
out  of  this  world  unto  the  Father  (Jn  131),  the  hour 
when  God  should  glorify  His  Son  (171)- 

\\  ith  the  approach  of  that  hour  which  marked 
the  climax  and  close  of  His  earthly  ministry,  a 
wider  horizon  opens.  A  new  day  of  God  dawns, 
and  in  it  also  there  is  a  critical  hour— 'the  hour 
when  the  Son  of  Man  oometh'  (Mt  2313).  Even  to 
Him  the  precise  point  of  time  was  not  disclosed 
(Mt  2436>.  Of  one  thing  He  was  sure,  and  gave 
repeated  warning,— it  would  come  upon  men  with 
startling  suddenness :  '  and  in  an  hour  when  ve 
think  not '  (Mt  244-- w- »  2o13,  cf.  Lk  1230-  *>■ 4G)  •  and 
He  enforces  therewith  His  command  to  '  watch,' 
'be  ready,'  so  that,  though  it  come  suddenly,  it  may 
be  a  glad  surprise.  Joseph  Muir. 

HOUSE  (oWn,  6Uos).~  The  word  'house'  is  used 
in  the  Gospels,  m  accordance  with  ancient  Hebrew 
usage,  in  a  twofold  sense,  as  referring  either  to 
the  dwelling,  or  to  the  family  living  in  it  Thus 
we  have  (1)  'the  house  of  Israel'  (Mt  106),  'the 
house  of  David'  (Lk  1*),  etc.;  (2)  'built  his  house 

IVI?n4/ock  (Mt  7"'4)'  'the  house  of  the  ruler' 
(Ml;  o38),  etc. 

The  'house,'  as  a  building,  plays  no  such  part 
m  Oriental  as  in  Western  li/e  and  civilization. 
U  matic  conditions  in  the  East  permit  people  to 
Ine  much  m  the  open.  Accordingly  we  find 
artisans  and  merchants  plying  their  trades  in  the 
TlZ  \Z'a  ^"^"P8  Poking  out  on  the  street. 
]  tlP  W  dSmest«  !»*>  of  the  Oriental  requires 
little  beyond  a  sheltered  place  for  sleeping  and  a 

ancient  Hi/0'  6atin*  The  0rdinary  ^mS  the 
thn  fnLi  ■,rDV'/Ve  may  be  sure'  ™  much  like 
crad£  or  m  Pale*"V\to -day-it  could  hardly  be 
cruder,  or  more  primitive.     As  to  Hebrew  archi- 


tecture, of  either  OT  or  NT  times,  the  Bible  has 
little  to  say.  Architecture  proper  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  arisen  among  the  Hebrews  before  the 
time  of  the  kings,  say,  about  B.C.  1000.  Then  it 
would  seem,  it  differed  little  from  that  of  the 
Phoenicians,  Assyrians,  and  Egyptians.  The  style 
of  the  house  would  naturally  be  determined  largely 
by  the  location,  the  materials  at  hand,  and°the 
purpose  to  be  served.  Palestine,  as  known  to  his- 
tory, has  had  few  great  forests,  and  little  timber 
of  any  kind  suited  for  building.  (Solomon  had  to 
import  materials  for  palace  and  temple,  1  K  530). 
Houses  built  in  the  plains  were  usually  constructed 
of  mud,  clay,  or  sun-dried  bricks  (cf.  Job  418). 
'  Houses  of  clay,'  or  those  built  of  sun-dried  brieksj 
could  be  easily  broken  into— a  fact  that  gives  point 
to  our  Lord's  allusion  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
when  He  would  dissuade  from  laying  up  treasures 
'  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal'  (Mt  61U), 
where  it  is  literally  'dig  through'  (RVm).  Great 
care  needed  to  be  taken  with  the  foundations.  In 
a  limestone  country  like  Palestine,  if  one  dig  deep 
enough,  he  finds  almost  anywhere  a  stratum  of 
solid  rock.  It  is  still  true  that  the  wise  man 
builds  his  house  upon  the  rock  (Mt  T24).  It  is  com- 
mon there  now  to  dig  down  to  the  rock  and  lay 
the  foundation  of  even  the  'house  of  clay'  upon 
it.  Mt  T35  '  It  was  founded,'  might  well  be  ren- 
dered, '  It  was  foundationed  upon  the  rock,'  if  ve 
had  such  a  word  in  English.  St.  Luke  (6^)  says, 
'  dug,  and  went  deep,  and  laid  a  foundation  upon 
the  rock.' 

In  the  mountainous  regions  limestone  rock  was 
the  building  material  chiefly  used,  as  it  was 
abundant,  easily  quarried,  and  readily  worked. 
The  house  of  stone  was,  probably,  modelled  after, 
or  developed  from,  the  cave.  The  nature  of  the 
country  invited  to  this.  First  the  natural  cave 
would  be  used,  and,  as  there  was  demand,  arti- 
ficially enlarged.  Then,  occasionally,  in  some  in- 
viting place,  a  cave  would  be  hewn  out  of  the 
rock,  de  novo.  Finally,  a  wall  would  be  built  in 
front  for  protection,  or  privacy,  and  so  the  cave 
would  be  converted  into  a  sheltered  dwelling. 
Henceforth  it  would  serve  as  a  model  for  de- 
tached stone  houses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
ancient  village  of  Siloam  are  found  all  these  kinds 
of  houses,  and  they  illustrate  this  process  of  de- 
velopment. (See  Jcvrish  Encyc.  art.  'House'). 
Bricks  were  sometimes  used  even  in  the  mountain 
regions,  though  counted  inferior  to  hewn  stone 
(2  S  I231).  Many  stone  houses  were  unpretentious 
and  rude,  being  built  of  rough,  unhewn  stones ; 
but  some,  then  as  now,  were  built  of  hewn  stones, 
with  vaulted  stone  roofs,  e.g.  the  palaces  of  the 
rich,  or  of  the  ruling  class  (cf.  '  the  house  of  the 
ruler,'  Mk  5s8,  'the  high  priest's  house,'  Lk  22M). 
Sometimes  space  for  walking  was  left  around 
the  dome,  but  often  all  the  space  between  the 
dome  and  the  battlement  (Dt  22B)  would  be  filled 
in,  so  as  to  give  the  much-desired  flat  roof— the 
favourite  resort  of  the  Oriental  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  (2  S  11s),  and  an  inviting  sleeping-place  in 
summer  (1  S  925).  Sucli  a  house  will  often  have  a 
hut  of  branches,  or  of  vine-covered  trellis-work,  on 
the  roof  (cf.  2  S  1622,  Neh  81*),  and  sometimes  a 
more  substantial  room,  where  guests  of  honour  are 
lodged  (1  K  17"\  2  K  4]0).  For  'summer  parlour,' 
cf.  Jg  320,  RVm  has  rightly  'upper  chamber  of 
cooling.'  (See  Mk  1415,  and  cf.  'upper  room'  else- 
where). From  the  roof  one  could  easily  see  what 
was  going  on  in  the  street,  or  on  a  neighbouring 
housetop  (cf.  1  S  9s5) ;  indeed,  could  even  step  from 
roof  to  roof,  and  thus  walk  the  whole  length  of  a 
street,  as  the  present  writer  once  did  in  Damascus 
(cf.  Mk  1315;  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  140  [ed.  Niese])._ 

The  humbler  house  of  the  plain  was  very  simple, 
having  usually  only  one  apartment,  which  some- 
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times  sheltered  both  man  and  beast.  The  walls 
were  sometimes  smeared  with  clay  (Lv  1441),  some- 
times plastered  (Ezk  131U,  Dt  274>.  The  roof  was 
made,  no  doubt,  as  that  of  the  common  Arab 
house  is  made  to-day,  by  laying  rough  beams 
about  three  feet  apart,  then  laying  reeds  or  brush- 
wood close  and  thick  across,  covering  it  with  some- 
thing like  the  thickly  matted  thorn -bush  called 
bellan,  and  then  spreading  over  the  whole,  Hrst 
a,  coat  of  thick  mortar,  and  then  one  of  marl  or 
earth,  and  rolling  it.  Such  roofs  would  require 
frequent  repairing  and  rolling  to  keep  out  the  rain, 
ana,  if  neglected,  would  get  so  soaked  with  the 
tropical  rains  that  they  would  cave  in.  In  this 
way  whole  villages  have  had  to  be  abandoned,  and 
their  houses  left  desolate.  It  was  probably  one  o[ 
the  simplest  of  such  roofs  that  was  '  broken  up ' 
(Mk  21)  when  the  paralytic  was  let  down  from  the 
housetop  at  Capernaum  into  the  presence  of  Jesus 
to  be  healed.  The  whole  affair  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  extemporaneous  device  of  plain 
peasants,  accustomed  to  open  their  roofs  and  let 
Sown  grain,  straw ,  and  other  articles,  as  they  still 
do  in  that  country  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii. 
6tf.)-  The  furniture  of  such  a  house  would  be 
very  simple, — a  few  mats,  or  pallets,  spread  on 
the  ground  floor  for  sleeping  on  at  night,  then 
rolled  up  and  put  aside  in  the  day  ;  latterly  a 
■divan''  set  against  the  wall  on  one  side,  a  small 
table,  a  few  rude  chairs,  a  niche  in  the  wall  for  the 
primitive  little  lamp,  unless  it  was  of  a  sort  to 
hang  from  a  rafter,  and  a  few  large  jugs  for  grain, 
water,  wine,  or  oil. 

The  palace  of  the  rich  would  differ  from  such  a 
house,  of  course,  in  having  more  rooms,  and  richer 
and  more  varied  furniture.  The  numerous  rooms, 
often  preferably  arranged  in  a  suite  on  the  ground 
floor  around  one  or  more  open  courts,  were  often 
bailt  in  storeys.  Fine  woods,  olive,  cedar,  etc., 
were  used  for  the  doors  and  windows,  and  the 
floors  were  sometimes  made  of  wood,  but  often  of 
cement  or  stone,  or  even  of  rich  mosaics  ;  while 
the  walls  in  rare  instances  were  inlaid  with  ivory 
and  beaten  gold  (cf.  Am  5",  1  K  223a  618-  -°). 

The  Gra?co-Roman  architecture  of  the  Hellen- 
istic period  did  not  exert  any  very  marked  or 
lasting  influence  upon  the  architecture  of  Palestine, 
partly  because  of  the  Jewish  antipathy  to  the  Hel- 
lenizmg  tendency,  and  partly  because  it  was  con- 
fined to  the  larger  buildings,  such  as  palaces,  baths, 
theatres,  temples,  etc.  See,  further,  Hastings1  DB, 
art.  'House.' 

Literattre.  —  The  Heb.  Archaeologies  of  Keil,  Benzinper, 
Nowack ;  Edersheim,  Jewvth  Racial  Life, ;  Tristram,  Eastern 
Customs  in  Bible  Lands ;  Mackie,  Bible  Manners,  etc. 

Geo.  B.  Eager. 

HOUSEHOLD.— In  Mt  24«  {oUereia),  Lk  1242 
(Bepairda)  =  servants,  i.  e.  the  dependants  on  an 
estate  to  whom  the  steward  was  bound  in  our 
Lord's  parable  to  serve  out  rations  at  intervals  of 
a  day,  a  week,  or  a  month.  It  was  their  dependent 
and  helpless  condition  which  was  the  test  of  the 
steward's  faithfulness  to  his  trust.  The  same 
English  word  translates  otKtanoi  in  Mt  10"s-3",  '■'■- 
the  inmates  of  a  house,  subordinate  indeed  to  the 
master,  but  attached  to  him  by  ties  of  relationship 
or  marriage.  In  v.20  there  is  a  contrast  and  com- 
parison between  the  oiiaaKoi  (Christ's  disciples)  and 
the  otKoBcffTT&rris  (the  Lord  Himself),  and  Christ 
warns  the  Twelve  that  if  He  has  been  called  Beel- 
zebul  (or  Beelzebub)  by  His  enemies  (cf.  Mt  9y4 12  4, 
Jn  8«),  those  who  belong  to  His  household  cannot 
expect  to  be  free  from  this  'reproach  of  Christ.' 
In  v.36  the  contrast  is  between  some  members  of  a 
household  and  the  rest.  Here  He  warns  them  of 
the  inevitable  opposition  that  will  arise  when  some 
in  a  house  love  Christ  supremely,  while  others  are 
hostile  or  indifferent  to  Him.  The  words  of  ancient 
vol.  i.— 48 
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prophecy  (Mic  76)  then  receive  a  fulfilment  The 
very  closeness  of  association  emphasizes  the  antag- 
onism and  '  a  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own 
household-  C.  H.  P iuchard. 

HOUSEHOLDER—This  term  as  well  as  «  "ood- 
man  of  the  house,'  'master  of  the  house,'  are 
different  translations  of  the  same  Greek  word  oIko- 
offfTroTTjs.  It  is  rendered  '  householder'  in  the 
parables  of  the  Tares  and  the  Wheat  (Mt  13^}  of 
the  Owner  bringing  forth  his  treasures  new  and 
old  (Mt  13°-),  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard 
(Mt  20' J,  of  the  Vineyard  let  out  to  husbandmen 
(21-*),  with  special  application  to  Christ  as  Head  of 
the  Church.  The  phrase  'goodman  of  the  house' 
is  applied  (Mk  Uu,  Lk  22'1)  to  the  owner  of  the 
house  in  which  the  Last  Supper  was  to  be  pre- 
pared. The  translation  'master  of  the  house'  is 
found  in  Lk  1*»  K.V  (AV  'goodman '),  Mt  24«  of 
the  owner  or  overseer  whose  duty  it  in  to  protect 
his  property  against  the  thief  in  the  night.  It 
occurs  also  in  the  parable  of  the  Great  Supper,  Lk 
1421  (corresponding  to  the  king  of  Mt  22- 1),  also  as 
denoting  the  head  of  the  house  whose  persecution 
involves  that  of  his  subordinates,  Mt  ICP  (see 
Household)  ;  and  once  more  in  the  parable  of  the 
Unfaithful,  against  whom  the  door  was  shut,  Lk 
1325  (cf.  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  Mt  25). 

C.  H.  Prichabd. 

HULEH.— See  Jordan. 

HUMANITY  OF  CHRIST.  ~  The  simplest  fact 
about  Jesus  Christ,  as  we  see  Him  pictured  in  the 
Gospels,  is  that  He  was  a  man.  Whatever  there 
was  peculiar  about  His  person,  it  did  not  destroy 
the  reality  of  His  humanity  or  take  Him  out  of 
the  genus  '  man.'  But  this  simple  fact,  seen  in  all 
its  relations,  admits  of  varied  consideration,  and 
indeed  demands  it. 

1.  His  human  fiorfy.— Jesus  had  a  body,  visible 
to  the  eye,  giving  the  natural  impression,  as  other 
bodies  do,  of  reality.  It  came  into  life  by  the  natural 
channel  of  birth  (Mt  l25  2\  Lk  27) ;  it  grew  as 
others  do  (Lk  24U) ;  was  nourished  by  food  as  others 
are  (Lk  T^"36,  cf.  24"-") ;  slept  (Lk  8"a) ;  was  re- 
stricted by  space  as  ordinary  men  are,  and  thus 
laboriously  travelled  about  (Lk  81,  Jn  44) ;  was 
weary  (Jn  46) ;  suffered  under  the  inhumanities 
attending  the  Trial  and  Execution  (Jn  19^-™), 
although,  in  the  restraint  of  the  Gospel  narrative, 
no  express  mention  is  made  of  this  fact ;  and  truly 
died  (as  is  made  evident  by  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  phenomenon  related  in  Jn  19Si,  an  un- 
conscious testimony,  by  one  not  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  anatomy,  as  to  the  reality  of  His 
death).     See  Body. 

With  the  reality  of  His  body  is  closely  associated 
the  fact  of  the  temptability  of  Jesus.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  Jays  emphasis  upon  this  fact  as  a 
part  of  His  qualification  for  the  work  of  Saviour 
(218  415).  The  Gospel  history  contains  a  narrative 
of  temptation  (Mt  41"11  I!)  in  which  Jesus  is  assailed 
by  solicitations  addressed  to  His  physical  appetite, 
to  His  love  of  display,  and  to  His  ambition.  As 
the  reality  of  the  human  body  is  the  presupposition 
of  the  reality  of  the  temptation,  so  the  character 
of  the  temptation  confirms  the  proof  of  that  body. 
Shrinking  from  physical  pain  may  have  been  a 
part  of  the  agony  of' the  Garden  (Lk  2243-44,  cf.  the 
interpretation  given  in  He  57- 8).  Naturally  the 
sacred  history,  which  is  engaged  with  things  done 
rather  than  with  inner  processes  which  are  con- 
cealed from  human  observation,  and  which  finds 
no  occasion  to  trace  the  course  of  inner  temptations 
which  never  result  in  outward  sin,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  appeal  which  alluring  objects  must 
have  made  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  man  Jesus 
Christ.    But  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  {'in  all 
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points  tempted  like  as  we  are,'  416)  sustains  the 
inference  which  must  necessarily  follow  from  the 
possession  of  a  human  nature,  that  there  were  such 
appeals  to  the  humanity  of  Jesus.  See  Temptation. 

2.  His  human  soul.— Had  Jesus  a  true  human 
soul?  The  answer  to  such  a  question  is  to  be 
obtained  only  by  observing  the  phenomena  of  His 
recorded  life,  and  drawing  the  necessary  inferences 
from  what  we  see.  The  statement  of  fact  is,  for- 
tunately, very  clear  and  copious.  The  moment  we 
study  the  account  of  His  independent  life  we  find 
the  evidences  accumulating  that  in  its  inward,  as 
well  as  its  outward,  processes  it  is  a  truly  human 
life.  In  the  temple  we  find  the  exercise  of  a 
desire  —  curiosity  —  and  the  acknowledgment  of 
mental  processes  both  like  those  of  other  men  and 
commanding  their  respect  {His  'understanding,' 
Lk  246-47).  In  His  home  in  Nazareth  He  followed 
a  life  of  obedience  (Lk  251  'subject').  As  He 
grew  in  stature,  so  He  did  in  'wisdom'  (Lk  252 
ffofta,  'varied  knowledge  of  things  human  and 
Divine,'  Grimm -Thayer).  At  His  temptation  He 
showed  an  intellectual  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures 
(Mt  44,7-10).  His  discourses  moved  along  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  human  address,  idea  suggesting 
idea  according  to  the  laws  of  natural  association. 
The  lower  ranges  of  reasoning  are  pursued  by  Him 
as  by  others,  and  once  He  even  expresses  His 
thought  syllogistically  {Jn  847).  But  the  higher 
ranges  of  reason,  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  great  truths,  were  peculiarly  His,  as  is 
seen  in  the  wider  interpretation  of  the  OT  (Mt 
517. 3i-jsj(  anj  jn  t]ie  i0fty  ethical  standard  which 
He  sets  up,  itself  another  instance  of  the  larger 
interpretation  of  the  OT,  forming  the  still  un- 
surpassed ideal  of  human  conduct,  more  and  more 
insisted  upon  in  the  social  struggles  for  progress 
in  our  own  time,  the  binding  force  and  universal 
validity  of  the  law  of  love  (Mt  2237-4(1).  To  this 
standard  He  held  Himself  (Jn  1030  17M,  Mt  1532 
2034).  Thus  He  manifested  at  every  essential  point 
the  possession  of  an  intellect  characterized  by  the 
same  faculties  and  working  by  the  same  laws  as 
our  own.  The  same  was  no  less  true  of  the 
sensibilities,  even  those  which  we  are  inclined  to 
view  as  trivial,  the  undue  indulgence  of  which  we 
stigmatize as  weakness.  Traces  may  be  found  of 
the  operation  of  every  one  of  the  distinct  emotions. 
Thus,  for  example,  He  had  a  love  for  esteem,  mani- 
fested in  His  notice  of  the  omission  of  certain  acts 
of  courtesy  in  Lk  V*'*>  ;  He  displayed  the  natural 
affections,  such  as  love  of  friends  (Jn  1515)  of 
family  (Jn  1926),  of  country  (Mt  2^-3u) ;  He  exer- 
cised complacent  love  (Mk  148),  moral  indignation 
(Lk  ll46,  Jn  8«);  His  spiritual  background  was 
that  of  joy  and  peace  (Jn  U-'7,  Lk  1031).  The  will 
Wfls  mo.vecl  ky  appropriate  considerations  as  ours  is 
(Jn  71* 10),  and  displays  the  same  sort  of  activities, 
being  sustained  by  the  operation  of  the  same  forces 
as  in  ordinary  men.  Thus  the  struggle  in  time  of 
temptation  is  to  maintain  His  spiritual  ideals  (Mt 
*  ■  ,  Jn  1227),  and  Jesus  concentrates  His  attention, 
as  men  who  will  be  victorious  in  time  of  temptation 
must  upon  the  proper  object  of  human  attention, 
"pon  the  great  purpose  for  which  He  has  come  into 
the  world  (Jn  18"  and  19").  The  virtues  which 
may  be  particularly  called  the  virtues  of  the  will 
are  exemplified,  such  as  persistence,  shown  in  His 
^l^ed  healing  upon  the  Sabbath  (Jn  51R,  Mk 
tci  1  U1  .Is  tlea,elung  sustained  amid  the  constant 
rll!   ^.^  t''e  Jews  were  inclined  decisively  to 

,.l,rJtf'  tl,,B  disoourses  ^  Jn  5  and  foil. 
?H,?i!8)'  ■  n  the  more  mysterious  operations  of 
sPlf  ^  ?nT°US'  "^tor  of  the  supra-conscious, 
dilull  i  ,G  ?oted1™  Him,  not  merely  in  the 
displays  of  genius  which  He,  as  no  other  man 
possessed  but  in  the  manifestations  of  now 
the  operations  of  which  first  brought  it  to  His 


empirical  consciousness  (Mk  530  RV).  In  fact  the 
better  psychologist  a  man  is,  the  more  clearly  he 
can  see,  in  the  simple  narratives  of  the  Gospels 
the  operations  of  every  fundamental  faculty  and 
law  of  the  human  soul. 

3.  The  necessity  of  Christ's  humanity.— -To  one 
who  sees  no  Divinity  in  Christ,  the  question  of  the 
necessity  of  His  humanity  is  meaningless,  not  to 
say  impertinent.  Of  course,  He  must  be  human 
says  such  a  one,  since  this  is  the  only  path  to 
leadership.  God  has  committed  His  work  for  men 
in  the  world  to  men.  Apart  from  those  mysterious 
communications  of  revelation  which  selected 
teachers  of  men  have  had,  the  only  possible  teacher 
of  men  is  a  man  who  can  approach  them  with 
messages  which  they  can  understand,  in  words 
appropriate  to  their  nature.  However  true  these 
general  principles  are,  the  standpoint  here  assumed 
is  not  that  of  the  Gospels.  To  them,  Christ '  came ' 
to  the  earth  (see  Divinity  of  Christ)  ;  and  the 
question  arises  why  this  is  so,  why  He  took  upon 
Himself  humanity  and  '  became  flesh '  (Jn  l14).  Did 
this  question  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  Apostles? 
and  is  there  trace  of  speculation,  or  of  interest  as 
to  it,  in  the  Gospels?  There  are  indisputable 
traces  of  both  in  the  Epistles,  especially  in  that 
to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  represented  in  this  Epistle 
that  the  object  of  Christ's  coming  in  the  fleah  was 
particularly  to  offer  His  body  a  sacrifice  (lO5-1",  cf. 
23-  14) ;  but  not  merely  this,  for  the  possession  of 
humanity  itself  affords  Him  a  spiritual  qualifica- 
tion for  His  priestly  work,  in  that  He  shares  the 
lot  of  men,  and  learns  thereby  how  to  sympathize 
with  them  in  their  temptations  and  their  failures 
(2i7.  ia  415.  is  52j_  There  is  also  the  suggestion  of  an 
idea  which  is  brought  out  more  clearly  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel, — the  same  as  that  suggested 
above, — that  the  humanity  was  the  necessary 
medium  of  the  revelation  of  God,  since  it  is 
through  Jesus  that  God  '  speaks '  ( Jn  1 '  311).  This 
form  of  presentation  covers  the  point  why  the 
humanity  was  a  necessity  when  once  God  had 
determined  to  enter  upon  the  stage  of  human 
history  as  Redeemer.  But  St.  John  pushes  the 
matter  a  little  farther  back.  He  begins  with  the 
eternal  'Word,'  which  was  in  the  beginning  with 
God  and  was  God,  and  sets  forth  His  appearing  in 
the  world  under  the  figure  of  light  shining  into 
darkness  (l9  3ia  8r%  and  needed  because  of  the 
darkness.  The  ground  of  the  Incarnation  is  found 
in  this  need,  in  the  existence  of  sin,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  salvation  through  faith  (316).  It  is  to  pro- 
duce 'children  of  God'  (l12)  that  Christ  conies. 
The  coming  is  the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of 
God  (l14),  but  that  glory  is  the  moral  glory  of 
'grace  and  truth.'  The  culmination  of  the  wnole 
work  of  redemption  is,  however,  the  cross  (314 
1017- 18  1513,  cf.  He  105- 10),  and  it  is  the  human  body 
and  soul  of  Christ  that  suffered  there  (19-8).  This 
is  the  central  idea  of  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  but  other 
elements  are  not  lacking,  as  the  necessity  of  the 
humanity  to  the  work  of  instruction,  which  was  a 
main  element  of  Jesus'  work  (311-  19- 31- 3-),  and  which 
culminated  in  the  revelation  of  the  Father,  which 
needed  humanity  as  the  medium  of  communication 
to  human  beings  (149  1245  1615).  Union  with  the 
Father  was  also  essential  to  Christ's  work  {14n  etc.), 
because  this  consisted  in  the  manifestation  of  God  s 
name  (176).  The  necessary  spiritual  sustenance, 
finally,  was  gained  through  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  (Q35- 50-  61),  that  is,  through  what  His 
humanity  alone  was  capable  of  doing  for  man. 

i.  Unique  elements  of  this  humanity.  —The 
humanity  of  Christ,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  con- 
ditions now  before  us,  must  be  a  reality.  No- 
'phantom,'  or  merely  phenomenal  body,  could 
perform  the  offices  required  in  these  Scripture 
passages  of  the  humanity.     But   other  elements 
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also  appear  which  give  a  new  aspect  to  the 
human  nature.  Among  these  need  not  be  reckoned 
the  origin  of  the  body  of  Jesus  by  miraculous 
conception,  as  related  in  the  First  and  Third 
Gospels  j  for  however  the  process  of  development 
from  the  hrst  cell  might  be  initiated,  the  resulting 
development  must  be  in  any  ease  that  of  a  human 
body.  Side  by  side  with  evident  human  limitations 
such  as  ignorance  (as  of  the  day  and  hour  of  His 
own  return  to  the  earth,  Mt  2iM),  there  exist 
phenomena  of  a  like  nature  altogether  transcend- 
ing humanity,  such  as  the  knowledge  by  which 
Ho  not  only  '  knew  what  was  in  man '  ( Jn  a^l 
read  the  thoughts  of  men  often  as  an  open  book 
(Mt  9*  12*,  Lfc  6"  9"),  but,  abov,  all,  knew  per- 
fectly the  will  of  the  Father  and  the  mysteries 
of  Divine  truth.  Ho  walked  laboriously  from 
Jud:ea  to  Galilee  (Jn  44),  but  He  could  suddenly 
appear  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  the  storm, 
walking  upon  the  water  (Mt  14s3  ||).  These  and 
other  such  considerations  (see  Divinity  of  Christ) 
raise  the  question  how  these  things  could  consist 
in  Him,  that  is,  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the 
Person  of  Christ,  a  question  belonging  to  dogmatics, 
and  thus  lying  outside  of  the  scope  of  this  article! 
But  —  this  is  the  main  point  —  whatever  more 
than  humanity  there  was  in  Christ,  the  evidence 
already  cited  is  decisive  as  to  the  reality  of  His 
humanity. 

5.  The  unity  of  Jesus'  consciousness. — Christ 
was,  then,  a  man.  Does  this  word  comprehens- 
ively express  the  Gospel  teaching  as  to  His  per- 
son ?  He  had  a  personality  as  men  are  persons. 
He  had  a  consciousness  which  expressed  itself  by 
the  pronoun  '  I.'  Was  this  a  human  consciousness, 
so  that  when  asked  as  to  Himself  Jesus  would 
have  replied :  '  /  am  a  man '  ?  There  are  two 
elements  in  the  answer  to  this  question,  (a)  Jesus' 
consciousness  was  a  unity.  He  passes  easily  from 
the  consideration  of  earthly  to  heavenly  things, 
from  walking  upon  the  water  to  sitting  quietly  in 
the  boat,  as  if  both  of  these  things  belonged  to 
Him  equally.  The  impression  made  upon  the  un- 
sophisticated reader  of  the  Gospels  is  that  of  a 
single  consciousness.  In  fact,  in  order  to  be  ex- 
plicable at  all,  the  Gospels  must  convey  such  an 
impression.  But  pivotal  passages,  even  those 
which  have  seemecl  to  give  a  basis  for  the  idea 
that  He  spoke  now  'as  God '  and  now 'as  man,' 
do  not  justify  such  an  inference  when  carefully 
considered.  He  did  not  mean  in  Mt  410  '  Thou 
(Satan)  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God  (me),'  and 
not  I  thee.  He  meant  that  the  law  of  worship  for 
any  one,  and  for  Him  as  bound  to  fulfil  all  right- 
eousness (Mt  315).  was  the  worship  of  the  Lord 
only.  In  Mt  8:3'-7  and  parallels  He  was  not  in 
one  capacity  asleep  in  the  boat  and  in  another 
watching  over  the  disciples  in  that  storm,  but  He 
was  totally  asleep  as  He  appeared.  He  did  not 
chide  them  for  lack  of  faith  in  such  a  waking 
providence  of  His  own,  of  which  they  had  no 
Knowledge,  but  for  their  lack  of  faith  in  God  (cf. 
Mk  4*°),  whose  messenger  Christ  was,  and  who 
would  care  for  both  Him  and  them.  In  Mk  530 
and  parallels  it  is  not  Jesus  in  one  personality 
healing  the  woman  and  in  another  inquiring  what 
had  happened,  that  is  brought  before  us ;  but 
God  the  Father  made  use  of  Him  to  answer  the 
petition,  unknown  to  Him  but  known  to  God,  and 
He  became  conscious  in  this  use  of  Himself  that 
He  was  so  used  ( '  having  come  to  perceive  that  the 

? tower  which  [often,  on  other  occasions]  went  forth 
rom  him  had  [on  this  occasion]  gone  forth,'  cf. 
RV). 

(6)  The  centre  of  this  personality,  the  Ego  of 
this  undivided  consciousness,  is  God.  Whenever 
He  speaks  of  His  coming  into  the  world,  it  is 
always  God  that  speaks,  not  less  in  Mt  1045  and 
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CsuJe]withhns,^  Jf"  T  10'\  Thia  facfc  8ta»ds  side 
1p  Tl  1  h  aCts  as..the  c<>nfes8ion  of  ignor- 
ance. Ihey  are  never  allowed  to  get  far  apart 
When  we  have  the  passage  Mt  24*?  confeS 
ignorance,  it  is  preceded  by  the  glorious  descrint  on 
of  the  return  of  the  Son  ot  Mnn  in  niJ;r  ?  ! 
( v.*,,  and  followed  W?J$^?™£$& 

il  !3?  in  r  '™Vf  *  8ense  of  transition  or  of 
shock  in  passing  from  one  form  of  consciousness 
to  the  other,  because  there  is  no  such  shock  no 
transition  see  Kknosis).  The  solution  of  this 
problem,  of  the  unity  of  the  consciousness  in  the 
midst  of  such  apparent  contradictions  in  the  con- 
tents of  consciousness,  is,  again,  a  problem  of 
dogmatics.  r 

tt.  The  significance  of  the  humanity  of  Christ 
for  religion. -The  interest  of  dogmatics  in  the 
humanity  of  Christ  lies  in  the  doctrine  of  a  true 
Incarnation,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Atonement  and  Forgiveness.  The  interest 
of  religion  in  Christ's  humanity  is  the  interest  of 
believers  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  who  need  to 
feel  the  identification  of  their  Redeemer  with 
themselves.  It  is  not  without  profound  significance 
that  it  is  said  that  judgment  is  committed  to  the 
Son  of  Man  (Jn  5-s).  Whatever  else  of  deepest 
truth  there  may  be  in  it,  there  is  this,  that  the 
sinner  needs  to  feel  the  identification  of  his  Judge 
with  himself  by  the  possession  of  a  common  human 
nature.  When  the  Judge  knows  both  the  per- 
sistency and  depth  of  sin  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
weakness  and  temptations  of  man  on  the  other, 
—then  only  will  the  sinner  be  assured  that  the 
proffered  forgiveness  is  for  him.  It  is,  again,  the 
interest  of  believers  in  God,  who  get  higher  ideas 
of  God's  goodness  from  the  greatness  of  the  con- 
descension involved  in  His  '  becoming  flesh.'  It 
is,  further,  the  interest  of  believers  in  Jesus,  who, 
when  they  understand  that  Jesus  is  identified  with 
us  by  the  possession  of  our  common  humanity, 
feel  a  new  confidence ;  are  stimulated  to  more 
frequent  prayer  ;  become  conscious  that  He  truly 
draws  near  to  them ;  regard  their  varied  lot  in 
life,  which  He  has  shared,  as  sanctified  thereby ; 
bear  with  greater  equanimity  the::-  sorrows,  which 
He  also  bore ;  find  in  Him  their  pattern  of  life 
(see  Obedience,  §  ii. )  j  and  thus  see  in  Him  not 
an  abstraction,  but  a  real,  objective,  and  personal 
Redeemer  and  object  of  faith,  a  Captain,  and  the 
Head  of  the  Church.  See,  further,  Incarnation, 
Son  of  Man. 

Literature.— Dale,  Christian  Doctrine,  45-73 ;  Stalker,  Imago 
Ckristi,  passim;  Ullmann,  Sinlessness  of  Jesus,  52 ff. ;  Wendt, 
Teaching  of  Jesus,  ii.  130  ff. ;  Fairbairn,  Christ  in  Modem 
Theology,  347  ff.  ;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Sermons,  i.  99 ff. ;  Expositor, 
v.  iv.  [1S!)UJ  388  ff.  On  the  union  of  the  human  with  the  Divine 
in  the  Person  of  Christ  see  the  Christo logical  sections  of  standard 
works  on  Christian  Doctrine. 

Frank  Hugh  Foster. 
HUMILIATION  OF  CHRIST.— 1.  Incarnation.— 
Jesus  Christ  is  a  problem.  And  yet  He  is  not  so 
much  a  problem  as  man  would  be  without  Him. 
Indeed  He  is,  in  a  true  sense,  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  man.  Nevertheless,  to  the  intellect, 
demanding  that  everything  in  the  heavens  above 
and  on  the  earth  beneath  be  reduced  to  'the 
measure  of  man's  mind,'  He  remains  a  problem. 
The  expressions  of  His  consciousness  of  pre-exist- 
ence  constitute  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  that 
problem.  But,  taken  in  connexion  with  two  facts 
of  His  history,  even  this  aspect  of  His  person  is 
not  so  dense  a  problem  as  when  it  is  considered  by 
itself.  These  two  facts  are  (1)  the  expressions  of 
His  self-consciousness,  direct  and  incidental,  as  to 
His  relation  to  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  total 
humanity  on  the  other ;  and  (2)  His  effects  in  the 
world  and  on  the  world.  Even  the  pre-existence 
of  Jesus  Christ,  when  taken  in  connexion  with 
these  two  outstanding  facts,  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
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less  problem   and   a   smaller  difficulty  than   the 
world  of  humanity  would  be  without  Him. 

Furthermore,  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  be 
lieve  that  a  being  who  had  the  consciousness  that 
Jesus  had,  who  has  done  for  humanity  what  Jesus 
has  done,  and  who  is  to  humanity  what  Jesus  is, 
should  have  had  the  absolute  beginning  of  His 
existence  at  a  late  point  in  time,  than  to  believe 
that  He  came  out  of  eternity  and  is  of  the  eternal 
order.  In  other  words,  assuming  and  accepting 
the  pre-existence  of  Jesus  Christ,  mystery  though 
it  be,  it  is  easier  to  understand  His  unique  earthly 
history,  His  character,  His  consciousness,  His 
revelations,  His  work,  His  actual  effects  on  the 
world  and  on  men,  both  in  the  past  and  at  the 
present,  than  it  would  be  without  that  assumption. 
At  all  events,  He  has  in  several  instances  ex- 
pressed the  consciousness  of  having  existed  in  a 
previous  state  before  His  advent  into  this  world 
( Jn  313  6G2  S58  1&*  ll5- M).  This  pre-existent  state 
was  one  of  intimate  association  and  intercom- 
munion with  God  and  participation  in  the  glory  of 
the  Eternal  Father.  It  is  also  one  of  the  under- 
lying presuppositions  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  (1  Co 
SB,  2  Co  89,  Ph  S5'8,  Col  l15"17).  It  is  found  also  in 
an  original  setting  in  Hebrews  (I2-3). 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  these 
great  passages,  whatever  the  pre-incarnate  riches 
and  glory  of  Christ,  He  voluntarily  submitted  to 
the  surrender  of  the  resources  of  a  Divine  state 
for  the  lowliness  of  a  human  lot  and  the  extreme 
of  human  poverty,  and  to  the  relinquishment  of 
His  equal  participation  in  the  Divine  glory  in 
exchange  for  the  nethermost  depth  of  human 
humiliation.  Exactly  what  was  involved  in  His 
self-humiliation  from  the  Divine  to  the  human  is 
treated  specifically  under  the  articles  on  PRK- 
existence,  Kenosis,  and  Incarnation.  Con- 
fining our  attention,  then,  in  this  article  to  His 
earthly  history,  we  find  that  His  whole  life,  His 
entire  sojourn  on  earth,  was  a  humiliation.  His 
incarnation  was  but  the  first  stage  in  His  humilia- 
tion, which  continued  by  a  deepening  descent  to 
the  very  end  of  His  earthly  life.  His  whole  career 
in  this  world  was  a  protracted  humiliation  or 
succession  of  humiliations  between  the  humiliation 
of  His  incarnation  and  the  humiliation  of  His 
crucifixion.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  words 
of  St.  Paul,  'he  humbled  himself  (in  Ph  27),  refer 
to  experiences  of  Hi*  earthly  life  and  not  to  the 
process  of  His  incarnation. 

2.  His  earthly  life  to  the  assumption  of  the  Mes- 
sianic mission.— The  circumstances  of  His  birth 
were  must  painful.  It  occurred,  not  in  the  sheltered 
privacy,  and  amid  the  comforts,  of  home,  but  while 
His  mother  was  on  a,  humiliating  and  painful 
pilgrimage,  and  among  the  feeding  beasts,  sur- 
rounded by  the  filth  of  a  stable,  and  possibly  under 
the  observation  of  strange  and  uncouth  men.  But 
the  child  Jesus  was  not  a  year  old  before  He  be- 
fame  the  object  of  jealousy  and  persecution,  and 
had  to  be  taken  on  a  long  and  painful  journey  into 
a  foreign  land  to  save  His  life— a  baby  fugitive  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Showing  at  the  age  of 
twelve  a  wisdom  which  astonished  the  wisest  men 
of  the  nation,  and  which  would  have  secured  for 
Him  recognition,  position,  power,  and  renown,  He 
vet  willingly  returned  to  the  obscure  and  humble 
home  at  Nazareth  ;  and  there  for  the  space  of  nearly 
twenty  years  He  submitted  Himself,  day  after  day, 
to  the  control  of  two  plain  peasant  people,  and  to 
labourCUPatl°n  and  drud^ery  of  common  manual 

3.  Humiliations  of  the  Messianic  winistry.~He 
knew  trom  the  beginning  what  the  Messianic 
mission  meant  and  how  it  would  end.     It  was  not 

to  be  borne.    It  cost  Him  a  struggle  to  submit  and 


adjust  Himself  to  that  which  He  knew  was  so 
fraught  with  difficulty,  persecution,  humiliation 
loneliness,  suspense,  and  suffering,  ending  with  the 
final  agonies  and  the  death  of  abandonment  and 
shame.  This  is  the  reason  why  He  needed— and 
received — the  expression  of  His  Father's  approval 
at  the  moment  of  His  self -dedication  to  the  work  of 
Messiah  (Mk  l11,  Lk  S*3).  This  was  the  meaning  of 
His  temptation  in  the  wilderness.  This  was  why  at 
the  sharp  turning-point  in  His  ministry,  when  He 
looked  out  on  the  dark  and  lonely  way  of  obedi- 
ence unto  death  and  deliberately  chose  to  walk  in 
it  alone,  He  needed  again — and  again  received — 
the  assurance  of  His  Father's  recognition,  approval, 
and  sympathy  (Mk  97,  Lk  9-s).*  It  was  the  burden 
of  the  Messianic  task  that  made  Him,  beyond  all 
men,  a  man  of  sorrows.  More  than  once  we  are 
told  that  He  wept ;  but  never  that  He  laughed. 
Almost  from  the  beginning  of  His  ministry  He 
was  looked  on  with  jealousy  and  suspicion  by  the 
powerful  leaders  of  the  people,  from  whom  He  had 
a  right  to  expect  encouragement  and  support. 
They  kept  a  watch  on  Him,  they  found  fault  with 
Him,  they  misconstrued  His  actions,  they  per- 
verted His  sayings,  they  dogged  His  steps,  tliey 
nagged  Him  at  every  turn,  they  accused  Him  of 
being  a  law-breaker,  a  blasphemer,  an  impostor, 
a  lunatic,  »  demoniac,  an  emissary  of  the  powers 
of  darkness  (Lk  ll15).  They  laid  plots  to  catch 
Him  and  to  kill  Him  ;  and  they  never  ceased  until 
they  succeeded.  Not  only  so,  but  little  by  little 
He  lost  His  early  popularity  and  was  abandoned 
by  the  people.  He  came  to  those  whom  He  had  the 
right  to  claim  as  His  own  ;  they  refused  to  receive 
Him,  turned  against  Him.  His  personal  ministry 
was  comparatively  a  failure,  and  He  practically  an 
outcast.  He  did  not  even  have  a  refuge  among 
the  friends  of  His  youth,  the  people  of  His  old 
home  at  Nazareth.  They  also  turned  against  Him, 
rejected  His  claims,  drove  Him  out  of  their  village, 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  kill  Him  (Mk  63,  Lk 
42B).  The  members  of  His  own  family  failed  to 
understand  Him,  refused  to  accept  Him,  were 
alienated  from  Him  (Jn  73)-  Probably  they 
thought  Him  either  a  fanatic  or  a  fraud.  Pro- 
bably on  account  of  His  strangeness  and  growing 
unpopularity  they  were  ashamed  of  Him.  He  was 
subjected  to  the  humiliation  and  pain  of  constant 
misunderstanding  and  sometimes  even  criticism  on 
the  part  of  His  own  disciples.  He  was  rebuked 
(Mt  1622)  and  denied  (2668"")  by  one  of  them,  sold 
and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  His  enemies  and 
murderers  for  a  few  pounds  by  another  (2614'18), 
deserted  by  all  (Mt  26^,  Mk  1400).  Added  to  these 
things,  He  suffered  the  humiliations  of  a  painful 
poverty.  Rejected  at  home,  ejected  from  home. 
He  had  no  place  of  His  very  own  where  He  could 
feel  that  He  might  retire  when  weary  or  lonely  or 
heart-sore,  and  enjoy  rest  without  the  fear  of 
intrusion  or  molestation.  He  was  dependent  on 
charity,  He  was  supported  by  charity  (Lk  8  ).  He 
had  to  borrow  a  room  for  His  last  meal  with  His 
disciples  (22").  He  had  to  borrow  an  ass  to  ride 
into  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  His  triumphal  entry 
(1933-34).  Another  man's  stable  was  borrowed  for 
Him  to  be  born  in  (27) ;  another  man's  grave  tor 
Him  to  be  buried  in  (Mt2759-60).  ,      ,. 

4.  Trials  and  crucifixion.  —  His  implacable 
enemies  brought  Him  at  last  to  bay.  Deep  in 
that  memorable  night  when  He  was  in  the  depths 
of  the  impenetrable  gloom  of  Gethsemane,  tJie 
sacred  privacy  of  His  last  hours  and  His  Jasc 
prayer  was  invaded  by  a  howling  mob  of  under- 
lings, hangers-on,  and  soldiers  of  the  temple  guara, 
guided  by  one  of  His  own  disciples  (Mt  28",  ^ 
22«).     They  took  Jesus,  and  when  they  had  bound 

•See  chapters  on  the  Baptism,  the  Temptation,  and  *he 
Transfiguration  in  the  present  writer's  Son  of  Man. 
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Him  with  ropes  (Jn  1812),  they  led  Him  by  the 
halter,  as  if  He  were  a  desperado,  to  the  house  of 
the  high  priest.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of  this 
humiliation,  and  protested  against  it  (Mk  1448). 
Nevertheless,  conscious  though  He  was  of  His 
innocence  of  any  evil  deed  or  design,  of  His  abso- 
lute purity,  yea,  even  of  His  Divine  dignity  and 
mission,  He  submitted  to  the  humiliation  of  being 
put  on  trial  before  the  corrupt  and  conscienceless 
occupant  of  the  high-priestly  office  and  the  white- 
washed hypocrites  who,  fur  the  most  part,  consti- 
tuted the  governing  body  of  the  nation.  After  the 
solemn  mockery  was  enacted  and  they  had  con- 
demned Him  to  death  (IP4),  they  heaped  on  Him 
the  most  humiliating  insults  their  malicious  in- 
genuity could  devise.  They  spat  in  His  face 
(iviirrvaav  e«  rd  irpoo-u)Trov  avroo,  Mt  *2tiliJ)  ;  they 
threw  a  cloth  over  Him  and  then  beat  Him  on  the 
head,  mockingly  demanding  that  He  should  tell 
them  who  it  was  that  struck  each  blow  (SG"7-"8). 
When  it  was  morning,  they  bound  Him  again 
with  ropes,  and  led  Him  thus  to  the  Prietorium  to 
secure  sentence  of  death  from  the  Roman  Pro- 
curator (Mk  131,  Mt  271).  Pilate,  though  con- 
vinced of  His  innocence,  did  not  care  to  involve 
himself  in  the  trouble  and  annoyance  of  taking 
His  part,  and  he  was  glad  to  shirk  his  duty  and 
get  rid  of  the  embarrassment  by  turning  Him  over 
to  Herod  Antipas,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Jeru- 
salem (Lk  237).  The  poor  prisoner,  whom  no  one 
was  found  to  befriend  or  defend,  was  dragged 
through  the  streets  to  another  tribunal  in  the  hope 
of  finding  some  one  who  had  the  courage  as  well  as 
the  power  to  rid  the  earth  of  Him,  and  He  had 
to  suffer  the  humiliation  of  appearing  as  a  culprit 
before  this-  abandoned  wretch.  Herod  was  de- 
lighted to  come  face  to  face  with  Jesus,  and  now 
at  last  he  was  to  have  the  long-coveted  opportunity 
of  having  Him  show  off  with  a  few  miracles  in  his 
presence.  But,  though  he  plied  Him  with  all  sorts 
of  requests  and  importunities,  Jesus  answered  him 
not  a  single  word.  But  Herod  was  not  to  be 
baulked.  If  he  could  not  induce  Jesus  to  enter- 
tain him  in  one  way,  he  could  at  least  force  Him 
to  furnish  entertainment  for  him  in  another  way. 
And  this  Herod,  this  creature  of  low  cunning,  this 
unwashed  hog  of  a  sensualist,  this  seducer  of  his 
own  brother's  wife,  this  cowardly  murderer  of  the 
other  of  the  two  great  prophets  of  the  day,  grati- 
fied his  brutal  instincts  by  joining  his  soldiers  in 
putting  Jesus  to  scorn.  They  dressed  Him  up  in  a 
gorgeous  and  glaring  red  mantle  of  mock  royalty, 
and  sent  Him  thus  through  the  streets  back  to 
the  Prsetorium  of  Pilate  (23'-"  h  Pilate,  overcome 
by  the  persistence  of  the  Jewish  leaders  and  by 
his  own  selfish  and  cowardly  fears,  decided  at  last 
to  deliver  Jesus  up  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
human  bloodhounds  who  could  be  appeased  by 
nothing  but  His  death.  But  before  doing  so,  he 
made  his  soldiers  strip  Him  and  inflict  on  Him  the 
terrible  Roman  flagellation  (Mk  15",  Mt  27s6),  a 
punishment  so  severe  that  the  victim  often  died 
under  it.  This  bitter  torture  and  bitterer  humilia- 
tion Jesus  endured  in  submission  and  silence. 
While  the  preparation  is  being  made  for  the  cruci- 
fixion, He  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers, 
the  whole  cohort  is  invited  in  to  enjoy  the  sport, 
and  now  for  the  third  time  He  is  made  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  band  of  ruffians,  for  it  is  now  their 
turn  to  have  a  little  entertainment  with  the 
Nazarene  fanatic.  They  torment  Him  as  a  cat 
teases  and  tortures  a  wounded  bird  before  devour- 
ing it.  They  put  on  Him  a  scarlet  military  robe, 
and  having  twisted  branches  of  thorn  bushes  into 
a  sort  of  crown,  they  place  it  on  His  patient 
brow,  put  a  mock  sceptre  in  His  unresisting  hand, 
and  then  go  down  on  their  knees  before  Him, 
shouting,    '  Long  live   the   king    of    the    Jews ! 


They  too  indulged  in  the  sport  of  spitting  on  Him 

and,    yielding   to   the  wild   beast 'instinct  which 

their  opportunity  had  aroused  in  them,  they  kept 

>  Blin&?™ov/r  ^e  head  {fr«rrW  eh  rip  «*4„ 

15").  W  hile  He  was  dressed  up  as  a  mock  kin" 
His  face  stained  with  blood  and  marred  with  spittle 
Pilate,  moved  with  pity,  led  Him  out  to  the  view 
of  the  clamorous  mob,  hoping  that  the  spectacle  of 
so  abject  an  object  might  move  them  to  pity  (Jn 
194- c).  But  it  seemed  the  more  to  inflame  their  rage 
(v.6).  His  crucifixion  was  then  finally  decided  on 
And  now  a  new  humiliation  was  inllicted  on  Him 
He  leaves  the  Pnetorium,  and  is  led  or  driven 
along  the  crowded  streets  through  the  avenue  of 
onlookers,  bearing  on  His  back  the  heavy  wooden 
beam  that  was  to  be  the  instrument  of  His  execu- 
tion (v.17).  It  was  the  symbol  of  His  degradation 
and  the  advertisement  of  His  disgrace. 

It  may  be  well  for  us  to  stop  and  try  to 
imagine  what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  Jesus 
while  all  these  horrors  were  heaped  upon  Him. 
We  know  He  was  accustomed,  during  the  course 
of  His  ministry,  to  dwell,  both  in  thought  and  in 
speech,  on  the  horrors  that  He  knew  awaited  Him 
(Alt  lG^1  Cti  del  avrbv  .  .  wo\\a  iraBetv),  If  He  so 
dreaded  it  from  afar,  how  keen  must  have  been  the 
anguish  of  passing  through  it ! 

But  these  things  were  slight  in  comparison  with 
what  yet  awaited  Him  ;  for  the  great  humiliation 
was  yet  to  come.  He  was  to  be  subjected  to  the 
accursed  and  infamous  death  of  crucifixion.  When 
soldiers  are  to  be  put  to  death  for  desertion  or 
treason,  they  are  shot.  The  lowest  of  criminals, 
those  upon  whom  we  wish  to  heap  disgrace  in 
inflicting  death,  we  hang  on  the  gallows.  What 
the  gallows  is  to-day,  the  cross  was  in  the  days  of 
Jesus.  It  was  the  method  of  execution  that 
secured  publicity,  while  it  insured  the  utmost 
prolongation  of  the  victim's  misery.  When  the 
procession  had  reached  the  place,  the  cross  was 
laid  upon  the  ground,  Jesus  was  denuded  of  all 
His  clothing,  He  was  stretched  out  upon  the  cross, 
long  iron  nails  were  driven  through  His  hands  and 
feet,  the  cross  bearing  His  naked  body  was  lifted 
up  and  dropped  into  its  socket,  and  there,  looking 
out  on  the  sea  of  angry  faces  and  suffering  the 
infamous  fate  of  the  most  abandoned  criminal, 
hung  Jesus,  who,  though  He  had  the  consciousness 
of  having  come  from  God  and  of  being  the  sinless 
Son  of  God,  yet  willingly  endured  this  humiliation 
that  He  might  become  the  Redeemer  of  men. 
Wherefore  all  the  ages  and  the  highest  of  all  the 
races  of  men  have  united  with  God  in  giving  Him 
the  name  that  is  above  every  name,  and  with  one 
accord  agree  in  crowning  Him  Lord  of  all. 

The  descending  scale  of  His  humiliation,  from 
the  estate  of  conscious  equality  with  God  past  all 
trades  and  levels  down  to  the  humiliation  of  the 
cross,  has  been  grasped  and,  with  a  few  master 
strokes,  graphically  portrayed  by  St.  Paul  in  the 
great  passage  of  Ph  2s-7:  the  humiliation  of  the 
Divine  to  the  level  of  the  human,  the  humiliation 
of  the  human  to  the  level  of  the  servant,  to  the 
level  of  the  outcast  and  condemned  criminal,  and, 
lastly,  to  the  degradation  of  a  punishment  the 
most  humiliating,  the  most  shameful,  the  most 
bitter,  the  most  revolting,  the  most  horrible  then 
or  ever  known  among  men. 
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Incarnation ;  Mason,  Conditions  of  our  Lord's  Life  on  harth  ; 
Bruce,  The  Humiliation  of  Christ  [giving  on  pp.  388-412  and 
419-424  fine  discussions  of  Kenotic  literature] ;  Z< wilder.  Das 
Kreuz  Chrtili ;  Nebe  and  Steinmeyer,  Leidensgesclnchte ; 
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Gross  Alexander. 
HUMILITY.— This  virtue  or  grace  distinguished 
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the  leaders  of  OT  history  like  Abraham  and  Moses 
(Gn  lS-?,  Nu  12a),  and  was  inculcated  by  the 
prophets  as  a  chief  duty  (Mic  6B).  It  belongs  even 
to  the  earlier  revelation  of  God's  character  ('that 
humbleth  himself,'  Ps  1136),  and  is  the  key  to 
man's  communion  with  Him  (Is  57").  In  Judaism 
and  the  Rabbinical  literature  we  meet  with  a 
variety  of  examples  and  maxims  enforcing  the 
truth  that '  God  is  the  highest  type  of  humility.' 
These  anticipations  prepare  us  tor  the  new  and 
enlarged  conception  of  humility  which  fills  the 
NT,  and  was  embodied  in  the  teaching,  example, 
and  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  moral  quality 
of  our  Saviour's  personality  lies  here  (Mt  ll*9),  and 
on  this  foundation  of  astonishing-  humility,  ex- 
emplified on  the  cross,  St.  Paul  Dases  his  great 
ethical  appeal  (Ph  2°*-).  It  may  be  claimed  that 
the  gospel  alone  has  popularized  humility,  but 
the  temper  of  Christ's  disciples  in  every  age  proves 
that  it  is  an  excellence  of  rare  and  difficult  attain- 
ment. 

i.  Use  and  meaning  of  the  word.— The  noun 
[Taveivo<t>pofffori,  Heb.  njjfi.,  Vulg.  humilitas,  Germ. 
Dzmut)  does  not  occur  till  it  is  employed  commonly 
in  the  NT  (Lightfoot  on  Ph  2s) ;  it  is  'a  birth  of 
the  Gospel '  (Trench,  Syn.  of  the  NT,  §  42).  In  con- 
trast to  the  low  and  servile  sense  attaching  to  it 
in  classical  writings,  humility  in  the  LXX,  Apocr., 
and  NT  becomes  the  designation  '  of  the  noblest 
and  most  necessary  of  all  virtues'  (Cremer's  Lex.). 
It  rests  on  a  lowly  and  unpretending  view  of  one's 
self,  and  is  opposed  to  the  workings  of  the  am- 
bitious spirit  (fteyaXotppoavvT},  vtyrjKotppoavvq).  The 
term  refers  mainly  to  inward  character,  and  some- 
times to  outward  condition.  Of  humility  as  the 
animating  principle  of  Christian  character,  Jesus 
Himself  was  the  great  example,  being  '  lowly  in 
heart'  (Mt  ll3"),  not  merely  in  appearance  like 
the  professional  religious  leaders  of  the  time. 
Pharisaism  is  the  deadly  enemy  of  humility  or  the 
religion  of  healthy-mindedness.  The  moral  temper 
that  inspired  Christ's  life  and  service  is  echoed  by 
St.  Paul,  when  he  singles  out  the  motive  that 
prompted  his  labours  ('serving  the  Lord  with  all 
lowliness  of  mind,'  Ac  201!l).  Elsewhere  humility 
is  enjoined,  along  with  kindred  graces,  as  the 
means  of  averting  unholy  disputes  and  of  promot- 
ing co-operation  in  the  Church  and  among  the 
members  of  the  Christian  society  (Mt  184  231'2 
Eph  4a,  Ph  23,  Col  3'2).  An  exceptional  use  of  the 
term  occurs  m  Col  218-23,  where  the  Apostle  guards 
his  readers  against  the  counterfeit  of  this  virtue 
('»  voluntary  humility').  In  some  instances  the 
humble  are  viewed  in  the  light  of  their  earthly 
condition,  which  God  may  wonderfully  raise  and 
alter  (Lk  1"),  and  which,  notwithstanding  its 
indignities  and  trials,  should  be  borne  submissively 
and  cheerfully  (Ja  p).  This  class  of  sufferers  cor- 
responds to  the  afflicted  and  meek  of  the  OT  0^, 
W),  and  would  be  numerous  among  the  peasantry 
ox  fellahm  of  an  oppressed  and  lawless  countrV 
(Hatch,  Essays  in  Biblical  Greek,  s.v.).  The  'poor 
in  spirit  spoken  of  in  the  first  of  the  Beatitudes 
pit  n  ,  ci.  Lk  6-°)  are  probably  best  understood  as 
placed  in  such  circumstances.  In  agreement  with 
Z  %h  /I'1  {°P-  -iL  l'"/m)  defines  Tawvofportoi, 
as  that  temper  inclining  to  the  service  of  God 
S  !;acc?P^r^ignedly  an  oppressed  and  wretched 
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due  to  Christianity.  A  presentiment  of  the  Chris- 
tian virtue  may  be  met  with  in  Greek  writers  (see 
examples  in  Neander's  Church  History,  vol.  i.  p.  26 
[Eng.  tr,],  and  in  Trench,  NT  Syn.),  but  their  use 
of  Tawetvbs  in  any  noble  sense  is  rare.  The  Greeks 
undoubtedly  had  their  distinguishing  qualities,  but 
this  was  not  one  of  them. 

Cf.  interesting  note  of  conversation  in  Morley's  Life  of  Glad- 
stone, iii.  p.  460.  'Mr.  G.— I  admit  there  is  no  Greek  word  of 
good  credit  for  the  virtue  of  humility.  J.  M. — Tx^uvirr.s'?  But 
that  has  an  association  of  meanness.  Mr.  G. — Yes ;  a  shabby 
sort  of  humility.  Humility  as  a  sovereign  grace  is  the  creation 
of  Christianity.' 

Greek  Ethics,  as  expressed  and  systematized  by 
Aristotle,  the  ancient  master  of  moral  analysis 
and  definition,  fostered  pride,  the  genius  of  later 
Stoicism,  and  regarded  the.  humble  as  contempt- 
ible, mean-spirited,  and  without  force  or  aspira- 
tion. Aristotle's  picture  of  the  '  great-souled '  man 
and  his  exaggerated  sense  of  self-importance  have 
a  certain  air  of  loftiness  (/j.eya\o\J/vxl-a),  but  fall 
below  the  standard  which  obliges  the  Christian  to 
recognize  his  duty  to  others,  and  to  treat  with 
consideration  those  who  are  intellectually  and 
socially  inferior.  The  conception  of  humility, 
therefore,  as  it  controls  the  Christian,  lies  outside 
the  system  of  Aristotle  (see  Nic.  Eth.  bk.  iv.  ch,  3 
[Sir  A.  Grant's  ed.  vol.  ii.  pp.  72-78]).  This  differ- 
ence between  Greek  and  Christian  ideas  of  greatness 
and  humility  is  fundamental,  and  the  change  was 
brought  about  by  Christ's  revelation  of  the  char- 
acter of  God.  Of  Aristotle's  great-souled  man  it  is 
said — 'his  movements  are  slow,  his  voice  is  deep, 
and  his  diction  stately'  (Grant,  vol.  ii.  p.  77,  note). 
This  measured  efflorescence  of  pride  reappears  in 
Christ's  portraiture  of  the  Pharisee  in  the  temple ; 
but  the  Publican,  the  opposite  and  acceptable  type, 
shows  how  influential,  in  Christian  experience,  is 
the  thought  of  God,  and  how  closely  connected  are 
humility,  prayer,  and  confession  of  sin.  In  accord- 
ance with  Augustine's  well-known  saying  (quoted 
by  Calvin,  Institutio,  bk.  ii,  ch.  2),  humility  comes 
first,  second,  third,  and  always,  among  the  precepts 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  it  marks  the  cleavage 
between  Greek  and  Christian  ideals.  The  magnifi- 
cent figure  drawn  by  the  Greek  philosopher  dis- 
appears, and,  instead,  Christ  presents  the  image  of 
the  little  child  (Mt  IS3). 

iii.  Our  Lord's  example  and  teaching.— i. 
The  great  saying  which  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
matter—'  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart'  (Mt 
ll29),  has  been  variously  interpreted  (see  art.  by 
Herrmann,  mentioned  below),  and  even  called  in 
question  as  authentic.  Martineau  asks — '  What 
meek  and  lowly  soul  was  ever  known  to  set  itself 
forth  as  such  and  commend  its  own  humility  as 
the  model  for  others?'  and  adds,  'did  a  Saviour 
bear  such  testimony  of  himself,  his  testimony 
would  not  be  true '  {Scat  of  A  uthority  in  Mcligion'*, 
p.  583).  But  the  mode  of  speaking  Christ  adopted 
and  the  claim  He  put  forward  would  not  really 
seem  incongruous  in  a  'Teacher  of  Israel'  (Bruce, 
Expos.  Gr.  Test,  note  ad  loc);  and,  besides,  the 
objection  reads  a  false  tone  into  the  original  utter- 
ance, and  ignores  the  special  nature  of  Christ's 
consciousness.  Our  Lord  was  more  than  a 'meek 
and  lowly  soul,'  and  had  reason  for  presenting 
Himself  as  a  model  and  a  winning  type  to  human- 
ity. His  humility  clothed  and  concealed  His 
essential  dignity,  and  in  speaking  as  He  did  He 
was  conscious  at  the  same  time  of  standing  in  a 
unique  relation  to  God  (Mt  ll27,  cf.  Jn  13 ). 
Indeed,  the  union  on  Christ's  part  of  '  unbounded 
personal  pretensions '  with  an  unconscious  humility 
that  regarded  His  importance  to  the  world  as  an 
objective  fact  with  which  his  own  opinion  of  him- 
self had  nothing  to  do'  (Ecce  Homo,  ch.  15)  w 
undeniable,  and  reminds  us  that  majesty  and 
meekness  were  the  two  poles  of  His  mysterious 
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yet  harmonious  character.  Christ's  humility,  how- 
ever, does  not  rest  on  a  phrase,  but  was  carried 
out  in  the  lowly  setting  of  His  earthly  life.  His 
cradle  in  the  manger  at  Bethlehem  and  His  sub- 
jection in  the  homo  at  Nazareth,  His  quiet  entrance, 
at  the  hands  of  the  Baptist,  on  public  life,  His 
restraint  in  the  use  of  His  supernatural  powers, 
and  His  dislike  of  consequent  honour  and  fame, 
His  frequent  periods  of  retirement,  His  choice  of 
followers  and  friends,  His  sympathies  with  little 
children  and  humble  suppliants  (Mk  io13-10  and 
7-4;i"),  His  appreciation  of  the  smallest  offering 
and  the  simplest  service  (Lk  211"4,  Mt  104a),  and, 
finally,  His  submission  to  the  experiences  concen- 
trated in  the  week  of  His  Passion  and  Cruciiixion, 
all  attest  the  consistency  of  His  character  as  One 
who  was  'meek  and  lowly  in  heart,'  and  who,  at 
every  step  of  His  career,  plainly  and  profoundly 
'humbled  himself*  (Ph  2e). 

2.  Passing  from  Christ's  example,  the  main  lines 
of  His  teaching  are  two — 

(I)  Humility  in  relation  to  God,  or  the  Law  of 
Grace. — We  are  introduced  here  to  the  most 
powerful  among  the  motives  to  humility,  and  to 
a  relation  deeper  than  any  that  inliuences  us  in 
the  society  of  our  fellow-men.  In  Wendt's  lan- 
guage—' Humility  is  the  conscious  lowliness  we 
feel  before  God  in  view  of  His  superabundant  love 
and  holy  majesty,  and  in  contrast  to  our  own  un- 
worthiness,  guilt,  and  entire  dependence  on  His 
grace'  (The  i'caching  of  Jesus,  vol.  i.  p.  341,  note 
[Eng.  tr.]).  We  cannot  therefore  exaggerate  our 
worth  or  assert  our  claims  before  God  :  the  part 
we  play  is  that  of  'unprofitable  servants'  who, 
after  all  their  performances,  should  be  filled  neither 
with  the  sense  of  merit  nor  the  spirit  of  boasting 
(Lk  1710).  In  the  parable,  which  is  a  gem  of  teach- 
ing on  this  point,  Jesus  enforces  on  us  the  duty  of 
humility  towards  God,  the  need  of  genuine  self- 
abasement  and  confession  of  sin,  as  we  see  and 
feel  our  unworthiness  in  the  Divine  presence  (Lk 
18a-14).  He  represents  God  as  turning  away  from 
the  shallow  and  sounding  words  of  the  Pharisee, 
but  giving  His  mercy  freely  to  the  penitent  publican 
who  could  not  look  up.  For,  as  a  fine  Jewish  say- 
ing puts  it,  '  While  God  despises  what  is  broken 
among  the  animals,  He  loves  in  man  a  broken 
heart.'  This  is  a  fundamental  law  of  the  Kingdom 
of  heaven  and  the  indispensable  condition  of  grace  : 
'  for  every  one  that  exalteth  himself  shall  be 
humbled,  but  he  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be 
exalted' (cf.  Pr  3M,  1  P  5s). 

Prof.  Dowden,  in  writing  of  Milton's  view  of  the  intercourse 
between  God  and  the  soul,  remarks—'  There  are  two  humilities 
—that  which  bows  and  that  which  soars,  the  humility  of  a 


servant  who  looks  down,  the  humility  of  a  son  who  gazes  up. 
Milton's  humility  invigorates  itself  in  the  effort  to  ascend.  He 
would  not  prostrate  himself  in  the  presence  of  material  symbols, 
but  would  enter  as  a  glad  child  into  the  courts  of  heaven 
{Puritan  and  Anglican,  p.  107).  This  is  the  humility  that 
Christ  welcomes,  and  that  makes  religion  not  stiff  and  heavy 
with  ceremonial,  but  simple,  reverent,  glad,  and  pleasing  to  God. 
On  no  other  terms  is  grace  given  or  fellowship  with  God  possible. 
'  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child, 
he  shall  in  nowise  enter  therein '  (Lk  18"). 

(2)  Humility  in  relation  to  mm,  or  the  Law  of 
Service— While  it  is  true  that  humility  'is  not 
primarily  concerned  with  our  relation  to  other 
men,  but  with  our  relation  to  G*«l,  and  springs 
from  an  intellectually  true  view  of  that  relation' 
(Illingworth,  Christian  Character,  1905,  p.  27), 
yet  its  importance  in  regulating  men's  ordinary 
conduct  and  intercourse  did  not  escape  Christ  s 
notice.  His  striking  lessons  on  this  subject  were 
called  for  at  the  time,  and  are  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted, for  it  is  still  true  that  'the  really  humble 
man  is  as  great  in  the  moral  world  as  he  is  rare 
(Bruce,  Expos.  Gr.  Test,  on  Mt  18"). 

(a)  The  child,  thr  unconscious  type  of  humility 
(Mt  IS1"4,  Mk  &ii-27).—  This  was  Christ's  object- 


esson  on  the  question  that  caused  frequent  heart- 
burning among  the  disciples,  'Who  then  is  greatest?' 
etc.  lheir  assimilation  of  their  Mtwtcr's  mind 
proceeded  slowly.  As  He  went  on  absorbed  in  the 
"'W*  ?\  ?*?  approaching  cross,  His  followers 
walked  behind  and  stirred  each  other's  worst 
passions  by  raising  questions  of  place  and  pre- 
cedence.  At  their  next  interview  the  Master  of 
men  set  a  child  in  the  midst  of  His  disciples,  and 
shamed  them  out  of  their  unworthy  temper.  This 
is  our  Lord's  rebuke  of  pride,  rivalry,  and  ambition 
in  their  thousand  forms,  His  reversal  of  our  ordin- 
ary and  selfish  ideas  of  greatness,  and  His  warning 
againut  the  world's  spirit  of  cxclusiveness,  intoler- 
ance, and  class  distinctions.  The  truly  great  is  he 
who  considers  the  claims  of  others  and  is  slow  to 
give  offence  (Mt  18°),  and  who  on  all  occasions 
appears  simple,  teachable,  unpretending,  indiilerent 
to  questions  of  rank  and  superiority,  and  willing 
to  humble  himself  '  as  this  little  child.'  It  is  only 
the  childlike  heart  that  is  capable  of  knowing  Gcd 
(Mt  ll20),  and  of  finding  the  way  into  His  kingdom. 
This  image  ha*  stamped  itself  on  the  mind  of 
Christendom,  and  this  pattern  of  greatness  is  still 
fresh.  Human  character  is  once  for  all  taught  to 
mould  itself  after  this  original  and  lovely  type. 
Christ  first  saw  the  hr.tefulness  and  unworkable- 
ness  of  a  world  without  a  child  ! 

(0)  These  mint,  the  practical  example  of  humility 
(Mt  2<J20-^  231"12,  Mk  1030-",  Lk  2224-*7,  Jn  131"1").— 
This  ideal  of  service  was  presented  on  two  distinct 
occasions  :  the  one  when  the  sons  of  Zebedee  came 
forward  with  their  request  for  the  leading  places  in 
the  Kingdom  ;  and  the  other  when  the  same  love  of 
dignity,  and  the  jealous  exclusion  of  each  other's 
claims,  gave  rise  to  the  strife  that  marred  the  Last 
Supper.  In  rebuking  this  spirit,  Christ  had  in 
view  not  merely  the  mistaken  tendencies  of  His 
disciples,  who  were  already  fired  by  the  promise  of 
individual  '  thrones '  {Lk  2230)  dear  to  the  Israelitish 
imagination,  but  also  the  popular  and  prevailing 
standards  of  the  time.  The  rulers  of  the  Gentiles 
aimed  at  supremacy,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  a  harsh 
authority,  delighted  to  '  lord  it  over  them ' ;  and 
equally  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  in  their  fondness 
for  places  and  titles  of  honour,  coveted  influence 
and  recognition  as  the  'great  ones'  of  Jewish 
society.  Christ  required  a  new  standard  and  line 
of  conduct  from  His  followers.  'Is'ot  so  shall  it 
be  among  you.'  Henceforth,  greatness  lies  in  con- 
formity to'  a  higher  than  the  heathen  or  Jewish 
type  :  '  but  whosoever  would  become  great  among 
you  shall  be  your  minister,'  etc.  The  principle  of 
this  law  is  not  impersonal,  but  personal ;  the  seat 
of  authority  in  the  Christian  religion  and  in  Chris- 
tian morals  is  Christ :  '  even  as  the  Son  of  Man 
came,'  etc.  (Mt  20s8).  Finally,  in  one  concrete  act, 
Christ  gave  an  illustration  of  the  great  principle 
He  enunciated,  when,  at  the  Passover  meal,  He 
rose  and  '  to«ik  a  towel  and  girded  himself,'  and 
washed  the  disciples'  feet.  This  astonishing  inci- 
dent left  an  ineffaceable  impression  (1  P  5&),  and 
warranted  the  literal  saying:  'I  am  in  the  midst 
of  you  as  he  that  serveth '  (Lk  22").  Such  an 
ideal  and  example  of  service  have  slowly  effected  a 
revolution  in  the  moral  sentiment  and  practice  of 
mankind.  We  may  add,  if  Christ's  setting  forth 
of  the  child  was  evidence  of  His  originality  as  a 
teacher,  the  substitution  of  the  servant  for  the 
ruler  was  a  no  less  striking  proof  of  the  uniqueness 
of  His  insight  and  methods. 

'  It  is  one  of  the  achievements  of  Jesus  that  He  introduced 
into  the  world  a  new  ideal  of  greatness,  such  an  ideal  as  men 
had  never  dreamed  of '  (D.  Smith,  The  Day*  of  His  Flesh,  1905, 
p  442.  Cf.  Herrmann  in  art.  below  :  '  Im  NT  ist  ohne  Zweifel  der 
Eindruck  wiederRecreben  dass  Jesus  in  dieser  Beziehunp  seinen 
Jungern  etwas  vollig  Neues  gegeben  hat '). 

Some  ideals  are  too  airy  and  remote  to  come  into 
touch   with   actual   experience  and  practice,   but 
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Christ's  Law  of  Service  is  capable  of  daily  realiza- 
tion, and  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  It  is 
open  to  all  to  do  some  simple  deed  of  kindness, 
helpfulness,  and  self-denial,  and  no  action  inspired 
by  Christ-like  love  and  humility  will  pass  un- 
noticed or  unrewarded  by  the  gracious  Master  and 
great  Servant  of  all  (Mt  2540). 

iv.  Characteristics  and  Relationships.— A 
few  further  points  of  general  and  practical  interest 
are  suggested  by  this  subject,  and  may  be  briefly 
touched  on. 

1.  Humility  and  character. — In  ordinary  experi- 
ence, humility  is  related  to  sin  and  penitence,  and 
marks  the  feeling  of  unworthiness  in  the  light  of 
the  illimitable  moral  ideal.  In  presence  of  the 
holy  revelation  of  the  Son  of  G-od,  conscience  be- 
comes sensitive,  and  the  sense  of  guilt,  as  in  the 
case  of  Peter  (Lk  58),  weighs  men  down,  'This, 
however,  is  not  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of 
humility,  for  we  know  that  humility  was  also  an 
element  in  Christ's  character'  (Ritschl).  The 
greatness  of  the  Baptist  was  rooted  in  his  humility 
and  utter  freedom  from  jealousy  (Jn  3271  au),  and 
this  grace  has  been  the  soil  and  safety  of  saints 
ever  since.  Keble  treated  others  with  a'  humbling 
humility '  (Lock's  Life,  p.  233.  Cf.  MacEwen's  Life 
of  Cairns,  p.  600 :  '  The  iirst  personal  impression 
that  he  made  on  all  who  met  him  was  one  of 
wonder  at  his  humility').  The  child,  to  which 
Christ  pointed,  represents  humility  as  part  of  the 
essence  and  permanence  of  Christian  character, 
and  remains  an  immortal  type,  preserving  the 
wonder  and  bloom  of  the  moral  world. 

2.  Humility  and  kindred  virtues. — So  Christian 
grace  is  isolated  or  thiives  alone.  Humility  is 
'  part  of  a  great  moral  whole.  Instead  of  proscrib- 
ing, it  promotes  the  growth  of  virtues  unlike  yet 
not  unfriendly  to  itself  (Liddon  on  '  Humility  and 
Action '  in  University  Sermons).  Thus  it  is  closely 
connected  with  Truth,  for  humility  or  confession 
that  does  not  rest  on  the  recognition  of  facts  is 
insincere  and  worthless.  It  is  inspired  by  Love  ; 
ministering  love  appears  always  in  the  guise  of 
humility.  Meekness  rests  on  humility  as  its  founda- 
tion (Trench),  and  Patience  expresses  along  with 
humility  the  practical  virtue  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion especially  called  for  and  tested  in  the  world 
( Kitschl). 

3.  Humility  and  self  '-consciousness.  —It  has  been 
the  tendency  of  certain  schools  of  theology  and 
piety  to  make  humility  the  result  of  self-contem- 
PflaV,on'J"7lve<i  at  bv  the  soul's  reaction  upon 
itself  This  gives  rise  to  artificial  and  extreme 
methods  of  discipline,  and  misses  the  healthy  ob- 
jectivity of  the  life  that  forgets  self  in  the  con- 
sideration and  service  of  others  (see  Herrmann's 
art.  tor  vigorous  criticism  of  this  tendency  and 
ideal  of  asceticism,  derived  from  Augustine  and 
Bernard.  Cf.  Harnack's  History  of  Dogma  [Eng. 
ti.],  vi.  p   iq,  note).     Humility  is  'the  eye  which 

W«8rtVer3^iins  ?x1pt  itself'  <luoted  in  Ritwhl). 
Work  and  the  school  of  life  are  the  best  discipline 
of  humility,  as  of  the  other  virtues. 

'  n'olVo,ia^K0f.f3PwCt  0lVesp°nsibilitie8/  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone, 
c  J  tt  nl  eMeto^Pect  the  duties  of  wl»<*  we  are 
to  be  no  eomokin?  ^Pab?,tt«  ""mpl.v  considered.  There  is 
When  Hi T Sf  ^8e-1/"COntf  mi>Ution'  be™™natine  upon  self. 

indthp7ther  hl?d* the,  externalizing  of  humility 

monies  thaH^  ?f  ^^  ifc  in  rule8  and  cere 

oS      paV°  humiliation  must  equally  be 

all  needlP,    1  u  Md  "1R  Ap°Stles  di*<*™tenanced 

m^^^^Tf^ru^ of  virtue 


at  the  expense  of  loyalty  to  religious  and  moral 
principle  (Mt  1Q»).  Christ  honours  the  spiriH 
energy  and  enterprise  in  us,  and  blames  the  hidine 
or  our  talents  and  the  misuse  of  our  opportunities 
through  diffidence  or  cowardice  (Mt  251Jff-)  The 
manly  and  energetic  character  of  the  centurion  as 
shown  in  his  faith,  was  doubtless  as  pleasW  to 
Jesus  as  the  soldier's  reverence  and  humbleness  of 
address  (Lk  /«).  Humility  or  the  fear  of  God 
should  banish  all  unworthy  fear.  Christ's  un 
flinching  exposure  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
(Mt  23)  calls  us  to  be  courageous  in  adherence  to 
truth  and  righteousness,  and  in  view  of  evil  and 
opposition,  however  powerful.  It  was  a  wholesome 
saying  of  the  Rabbis :  '  The  disciple  of  the  wise 
should  have  sufficient  pride  to  stand  in  defence  of 
the  Law  he  represents.'  Self-assertion  has  therefore 
its  legitimate  sphere,  and  the  '  salt '  of  individuality 
in  religion  and  in  society  should  in  nowise  be  lost. 
There  is  the  danger,  however,  of  exaggerating  our 
own  view  and  importance  :  '  it  always  needs  much 
grace  to  see  what  other  people  are,  and  to  keep  a 
sense  of  moral  proportion  (Denney,  Expos.  Gr 
Test,  on  Ro  12a).  In  the  adaptation  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  to  society,  and  to  reconcile  conflicting 
interests,  it  requires  humility  'to  adjust  men  in 
due  order  for  the  purposes  of  life'  (T.  B.  Strong's 
Christian  Ethics,  Bampton  Lect.  1895,  p.  127). 

5.  Humility  and  science. — Christ's  interview  with 
Nicodemus  teaches  that  the  assumption  of  know- 
ledge ('we  know,'  Jn  32)  may  cover  only  ignorance 
and  confusion.  The  'Vise  and  understanding' 
(Mt  ll35)  receive  no  new  light :  self-satisfied  pride 
and  prejudice  are  the  foes  of  spiritual  enlighten- 
ment and  intellectual  advance.  The  true  student 
and  investigator  of  nature  must  still  feel,  like 
Newton,  that,  notwithstanding  his  progress  and 
attainments,  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lies  undis- 
covered before  him.  Docility,  not  dogmatism,  is 
the  mark  of  the  inquirer,  and  the  means  of  intel- 
lectual development.  In  this  important  and  ever- 
changing  region  of  science,  R.  H.  Hutton  has  well 
observed  that  humility  'means  the  docility  of 
learners  towards  a  teacher  infinitely  above  them,' 
and  that  it  requires  wisdom  to  see  the  true  rela- 
tions between  different  kinds  of  knowledge,  and 
to  keep  physical  knowledge  from  being  turned  to 
a  false  and  dangerous  use  in  the  sphere  of  moral 
truth.  Here  also  the  master  of  truth  and  know- 
ledge must  take  the  place  of  a  servant,  and  illus- 
trate his  greatness  by  his  humility — '  and  science 
is  humble  only  when  it  uses  its  knowledge  and  its 
ignorance  alike  to  help  other  men  and  not  to  lord 
it  over  them '  (Essay  on  '  The  Humility  of  Science ' 
in  Aspects  of  Religious  and  Scientific  Thought,  1901). 
So  manifold  is  the  function  of  this  indispensable 
and  crowning  grace. 

Literatpre.— Besides  works  above  named,  Grimm-Thayer's 
Lex.;  Moulton-Geden's  Concord.to  Greek  Test.;  art.  'Humility' 
in  Hastings' DBvdl.ii.;  Herrmann  in  PRE* (' Demut, Demiitig' 
— an  art.  characteristic  in  its  Ritschlian  standpoint  and  criti- 
cism); E.  Scbreiber,  art.  in  Jewish  Encyc.  1904  (interesting 
and  suggestive);  B.  Weiss,  Bib.  Theol.  of  NT,  pp.  116,  117, 
and  Ritschl,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Justif.  and  Reconcil. 
ch.  ix.  §  65  (both  in  Clark's  tr.);  A.  B.  Bruce,  Training  of  the 
Twelve,  chs.  xiv.  xxi. ;  Professor  J.  Seth,  A  Study  of  Ethical 
Principles'*,  p.  264;  Rothe,  Sermons  ('The  Humility  of  the 
Lord '—Clark's  tr.);  Liddon,  Some  Words  of  Christ  ('TrueGreat- 
ness');  Church,  Cathed.  and  Univ.  Sermons  ('The  Condescen- 
sion of  our  Lord');  Dante,  Purgatory,  Cantos  10-12;  R. 
Browning's  exquisite  little  poem,  'Humility'  (Asolando);  Kip- 
ling's Recessional.  W.  M.  RANKIN. 

HUMOUR.— Humour  in  its  highest  form  is  the 
sign  of  a  mind  at  peace  in  itself,  for  which  the 
contrasts  and  contradictions  of  life  have  ceased  to 
jar,  though  they  have-not., ceased  to  be;  which 
accepts  them  as  necessary  and  not  without  meaning 
and  value,  indeed  as  giving  an  added  charm  to 
life,  because  it  looks  at  them  from  a  point  above 
them.     In  other  words,  humour   is  the  faculty 
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which  lets  a  man  see  what  Plato  calls  *  the  whole 
tragedy  and  comedy  of  life'  (Philebus,  50  B)— the 
one  in  the  other,  comedy  in  tragedy,  tragedy  in 
comedy. 

The  Gospels  make  it  plain  that  the  environment 
of  Jesus  was  quite  a  normal  one.  He  had  lived 
among  men,  worked,  played,  and  talked  with  men 
from  infancy  to  manhood,  and  was  familiar  with 
the  language  of  men  and  with  their  habits  of  mind. 
Hence  it  may  be  noticed  that  in  speaking  to  men 
He  uses  the  language  of  reality  and  experience. 
His  words  are  stamped  as  His  own  by  their 
delicate  ease,  which  implies  sensibility  to  every 
real  aspect  of  the  matter  in  hand,  a  sense  of 
mastery  and  peace.  There  lay  a  broad  contrast  be- 
tween the  common  sense  His  hearers  had  gathered 
from  experience  and  the  moral  ideal.s  which  He 
propounded,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  contrast 
did  not  escape  Him,  nor  can  He  have  failed  to  see 
that,  judged  by  the  ordinary  common  sense  of  men, 
His  sayings  were  absurd.  With  this  consciousness 
of  the  superficial  absurdity  and  the  underlying 
value  of  what  He  said,  He  bade  men  when  smitten 
on  the  one  cheek  'turn  the  other'  (Mt  53a),  go 
'two  miles'  with  the  man  who  exacted  one  (v.41), 
yield  the  cloak  to  him  who  took  the  coat  (v.40), — 
in  fact,  His  followers  were  asked  to  be  '  lambs,' 
missionaries  '  among  wolves'  (Mt  10lfi,  Lk  10a),  and 
to  '  leap  for  joy '  when  they  were  ill  treated  (Lk  683). 
In  all  these  sayings  there  is  obvious  contradiction 
between  the  surface  value  and  the  thought  beneath. 
Again,  there  is  abundant  evidence  ot  the  use  of 
the  grotesque  by  Jesus — a  use  natural  to  homely 
and  friendly  talk.  Would  a  father,  for  example, 
offer  a  hungry  child  a  stone  instead  of  bread,  a 
snake  instead  of  a  fish,  a  scorpion  instead  of  an 
egg  (MtT910,  Lk  ll11-12)?  The  Pharisee,  He  says, 
is  like  a  man  who  cleans  the  outside  of  his  cup  and 
forgets  that  he  drinks  from  the  inside  (Mt  2386). 
Do  men,  He  asks,  '  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  tigs 
of  thistles'?  (Mt  71S).  He  urges  His  hearers  not  to 
cast  their  '  pearls  before  swine '  (Mt  76).  The  idea 
of  having  'a  beam  in  one's  own  eye'  is  grotesque, 
as  He  meant  it  to  be  (Mt  73"5).  When  He  bade  His 
hearers  take  no  care  for  the  morrow,  because  caring 
for  the  morrow  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
Gentile  as  contrasted  with  the  Jew  (Mt  63-),  He 
spoke  with  full  knowledge  of  Jewish  character, 
and  must  have  known  that  His  hearers  would 
smile.  *  Do  not  even  the  publicans  so  ?'  (Mt  547),  is 
an  instance  of  reductio  ad  absurd  inn.  '  Is  it  lawful 
on  the  Sabbath  days  to  do  evil  or  to  do  good?' 
(Lk  6U),  was,  His  critics  on  the  spot  would  feel,  an 
absurd  question,  except  that  it  caught  them  in  a 
dilemma.  Similarly,  to  ask  the  rich  young  ruler 
if  he  had  kept  the  commandments,  '  Thou  shall  not 
kill,'  etc.,  must  have  struck  the  onlooker  as  odd, 
and  Jesus  can  hardly  have  failed  to  feel  this  (Mk 
Id10).  The  simile  that  follows,  of  the  camel  and 
the  needle's  eye,  shows  recourse  to  the  grotesque 
again  (Mk  1035).  It  should  be  remembered  that 
Jesus'  hearers  were  not  unfamiliar  with  religious 
teaching  given  in  ironic  form. 

There  is  humour  in  the  appeal  to  the  practice  of 
the  Egyptians  and  Syrians  of  calling  their  tyrannic 
and  worthless  rulers  Eucrgctcs,  '  Benefactor '  ( Lk 
as85);  and  in  the  accompanying  suggestion  that 
the  real  chief  among  Christ's  followers  is  '  he  that 
doth  serve'  (Lk  22-6},  there  is  a  conscious  reversal 
of  ordinary  notions,  which  would  make  the  hearers 
smile  even  while  they  realized  the  serious  meaning. 
There  is  a  hint  of  playfulness  in  the  promise  that 
Peter  shall  'catch  men'  (Lk  510).  The  question 
put  to  the  rich  fool,  '  Then  whose  shall  those  things 
be?'  (Lk  1220),  has  a  grim  touch,—  there  is  a  sug- 
gestion in  it  of  reckonings  grievously  wrong ;  and 
something  of  the  kind  lurks  in  the  tale  of  the  man 
who  built  his  house  on  the  sand— a  tale  told,  it 


must  be  remembered,  by  one  who  had  been  a 
riKTwv  (Mt  7*).  There  are  other  stories,  too,  of 
people  of  pretension  who  are  ludicrously  out  in 
their  reckoning*,  e.g.  the  king  who  went  to  war 
with  a  light  heart  (Lk  14ai),  and  the  man  who  could 
not  finish  his  tower  (v.88).  There  is  surely  grim 
humour  also  in  the  words,  '  It  cannot  be  that  a 
prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem'  (Lk  133a). 

In  conclusion,  there  are  in  the  recorded  sayings 
of  Jesus  many  traces  of  their  origin  in  conversation 
He  is  a  man  speaking  to  men  in  the  language  of 
men,  and  pathos,  contrast,  humour,  and  spon- 
taneity are  the  natural  and  pleasant  marks  of  that 
language.  He,  like  all  great  teachers,  speaks  from 
the  abundance  of  His  heart  (Mt  123J),  and  a  smile 
is  felt  in  His  words,  as  in  the  words  of  all  who  see 
contradiction  without  loss  of  inner  peace.  See  also 
art.  Laughter. 

Literature. — Martensen,  Christian  Ethics,  i,  186 

T.  K.  Glover. 

HUNGER.— The  substantive  'hunger'  (EV)  is 
the  equivalent  of  a  Greek  word  (Xijtds)  which  in  the 
NT  is  used  either  of  the  suffering  of  an  individual 
(Lk  1517,  cf.  2  Co  ll-7),  or,  more  generally,  of  the 
widespread  plague  of  famine  (cf.  Mk  IS8,  Lk  4*>  etc. ; 
see  Blass'  Gram,  of  NT  Greek,  p.  299,  for  the  com- 
bination Xoi^ol  fc-ai  \iftoi  [parechesis]).  The  more 
frequently  occurring  verb  is  an  altogether  different 
word  (ireivq.v),  and  it  is  sometimes  found  where  we 
might  expect  Xifios  or  its  cognates  (Mt56and  Lk 
681)-  The  latter  occurs  in  but  6  places  in  the 
Gospels,  while  the  former  is  found  no  fewer  than 
17  times. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  feature  of  Jesus'  human 
experience  so  vividly  instructive  as  that  which  is 
portrayed  for  us  in  the  simple  incidental  expression 
'He  hungered'  (Mt  4-  =  Lk  42,  Mt21"  =  Mk  ll18). 
This  is  noted  twice  by  the  Synoptists ;  and  though 
we  have  no  such  direct  statement  by  St.  John,  we 
arc  not  left  by  the  latter  without  a  reference  to 
this  side  of  '  the  humiliation  of  Christ.'  The  story 
of  Jesus'  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria 
conveys  the  same  impression  as  to  the  physical 
limitations  to  which  He  was  subject  with  which  we 
are  struck  in  the  Synoptic  writings.  The  anxiety 
of  the  disciples  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  Master's 
needs  (Jn  431  "Papfiei,  <pdye)  explains  at  least  one 
cause  of  the  bodily  weariness  which  compelled  Him 
to  rest  '  thus  by  the  well.' 

It  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  notice  that,  on 
the  two  occasions  when  it  is  definitely  stated  that 
Jesus  suffered  the  pangs  of  hunger,  the  writer  has 
pointedly  attached  to  the  narrative  a  lesson  of 
psychological  and  spiritual  value.  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  both  inform  us  not  only  that  on  the 
completion  of  His  forty  days' fast  '  he  hungered  ' ; 
they  also  tell  us  that  the  Tempter  attacked  Him 
on  the  side  of  His  consequent  weakness.  '  If  thou 
art  the  Son  of  God,  command  that  these  stones  be- 
come bread '  (Mt  4a,  cf.  the  stronger  and  more 
graphic  mould  in  which  St.  Luke  casts  the  narra- 
tive by  adopting  the  singular  t£  Xi^y  Tovry  for  ol 
\t6oi  ovtoi  and  dp™?  for  &prot,  Lk  43),  expresses  the 
subtle  nature  of  this  temptation  in  a  manner 
which  is  profoundly  in  keeping  with 
experience  (see  F.  W.  Robertson's 
■  Elijah,1  second  series). 

It  is  surely  more  rational  to  accept  the  Synoptic  statement 
that  this  was,  in  point  of  fact,  the  first  of  the  three  temptations, 
for  the  reason  given  above,  than  to  adopt  the  order  given  in  the 
Gomel  acmrdintj  to  the  Hebrews,  as  O.  Holtzmann  is  inclined  to 
do  (cf.  his  Lcben  Jesv,  Eng.  tr.  pp.  94  and  140-150).  The 
author  of  this  Gospel  places  the  temptation  by  hunger  after  that 
on  the  high  mountain,  which  he  puts  first  in  the  series.  Holtz- 
mann, moreover,  argues  that  the  first  temptation,  according  to 
the  First  and  Third  Evangelists,  occurred  last  of  all.  Anionij 
other  reasons  for  this  inversion,  he  bases  his  statement  on  the 
fact  that  Jesus  met  the  suggestion  to  convert:  the  stone  into  a 
loafbva  quotation  taken  from  Dt  83,  whereas  His  answers  to 
the  other  two  are  quotations  from  an  earlier  part,  of  the  same 
book  (Dt  613  and  6i*>).    To  the  present  writer  this  looks  like 
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trifling  with  the  evidence,  and  seems  to  expose  this .author  to 
the  chanre  of  adopting  any  statement  as  liaving  pn>na  facte 
daims  tobefng  historical  provided  it  be  a  contradiction  of  the 
SS3  toota.  The  very  simplicity  of  the  narratives  as  we  have 
rh^m  forwS  us  to  assume  that  the  writers  manufactured  an 
Sdcr  bv  iiSnTof  <a  gradation  as  regards  localities,'  or  by  pre- 
senUngaSof  grand  climacterics-' siitisfact.on  of  hunger 
nTmcflous  action,  and  sovereignty   ^L^lt,*  £ 

curious  passage  in  the  Goxpel  according  to  the  Bebt  eu-s  ( .  ..ttf* 
«iri;  i  &*.>?*«»■  kpn  k*£i  V  *■  Wy  W  ™  *7""       T%->\ 

"7„-,  „££.  ««,  *«}  a-™»i>*»  **  (•■  *<•  v*  «  /**>*  **•*> 

Which  moku  Mt.  Tabor  the  scene  of  the  Temptation,  see  Ongeo, 
in  JoaJm torn  ii.  5  Of.,  given  in  Nestlc's  Vrxcum  Supple- 
Lntum  p  77  Th saine  passage  is  quoted  more  than  once 
L?  Jerome*;  who  each  time  Vetera  it  to  the  Evangdium  quod 
secundum  IJuxta)  Hebrews  (e.g.  m  is  15")]. 

The  other  recorded  occasion  on  which  Jesus  suf- 
fered from  hunger  was  at  the  end  of  His  ministry, 
and  during  that  week  when  His  last  conflict  with 
the  relhdous  authorities  of  His  nation  culminated 
in  His  Passion  and  Death.  The  incident  affords  an 
example  of  the  way  in  which  the  Evangelists,  in 
their  choice  of  literary  material,  were  guided  to 
subordinate  the  selection  of  historical  facts  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual  importance  attaching  to  them. 
Neither  St.  Matthew  nor  St.  Mark  was  deterred 
from  relating  the  story  of  the  fruitless  fig-tree  by 
a  fear  lest  the  appearance  of  harshness  and  petu- 
lance should  detract  from  the  moral  dignity  of  their 
Master.  Their  portrait  of  Him  was  too  faithful 
and  their  insight  too  keen  to  permit  any  suggestion, 
to  themselves  at  least,  of  an  unworthy  display,  in 
an  angry  moment,  of  thaumaturgical  energy.  See 
art.  Fig-tree. 

The  union  between  Christ  and  His  people,  so 
repeatedly  insisted  on  by  Jesus  as  indispensable  to 
their  higher  life  (see,  e.g. ,  Jn  154ff ),  is  postulated  in 
His  great  cschatological  discourse.  The  sufferings 
of  redeemed  humanity  are  His  sufferings,  and  the 
loving  service,  which  clothes  the  naked  and  feeds 
the  hungry,  is  hallowed  because  it  is  done,  not 
merely  in  His  cause,  but  for  Himself  (lit  253Sff%  cf. 
IQ-ioer.)  There  is  something  more  in  these  words 
than  an  expression  of  sympathy  by  a  brother  who 
lias  himself  experienced  deprivation  and  suffering 
(cf.  He  415),  and  who  feels  for  one  who  is  passing 
through  similar  stages.  We  have  in  them  a  vivid 
portraiture  of  that  essential  and  spiritual  oneness 
upon  which  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  lays 
such  emphasis  (cf.  Jn  14-°  1721.23.2s  etc_.  see  ais0 
Ac  9°  Eyut  elfit  'Iijows  81*  a>)  SuiiKets). 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  not  only  have 
we  this  mystic  union  adumbrated  by  the  Synoptists 
which  is  elaborated  and,  inchoatively  at  least, 
systematized  by  St.  John ;  we  have  also  recorded 
in  the  writings  of  all  three  an  incident  illustrative 
of  that  complete  companionship  in  privations  as 
well  as  in  privileges  which  He  demanded  as  the 
essence  of  aiscipleship  from  the  scribe  who  would 
follow  Him  whithersoever  He  went  (Lk  9''8  -  Mt  8-*° ; 
cf.  Mt  HP  16M,  Lk  913,  Mk  8M  etc.).  The  fact  that 
the  disciples  suffered  hunger  is  specifically  men- 
tioned by  St.  Matthew,  though  it  is  only  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  parallel  passages  in  the  other  two 
Synoptists  (cf.  Mk  22Jfr-  =  Mt  12lff-  =  Lk  6lff -}.  On 
tlii*  occasion  Jesus  takes  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  carping  criticism  of  the 
Pharisees  to  emphasize,  by  an  appeal  to  the  case  of 
the  hungry  David,  His  teaching  on  the  Sabbath 
question.  A  fine  touch  is  added  by  each  of  the 
Synoptists  which  beautifully  illustrates  the  spirit 
of  rfdiifirndcrie  existing  between  Jesus  and  His 
disciples.  The  touch  is  incidental,  and  therefore 
the  more  effective.  Each  of  the  writers  expressly 
states  that  it  was  the  disciples  who  were  plucking 
the  ears  of  corn  and  not  Jesus,  though  each  com- 
mences the  narrative  by  making  Jesus  the  subject 
Of  the  Story  {iiropevdi)  6  'Iijowi,  k.t.X.,  Mt  121 ; 
aiVo»  8tarofxfaF$atf  Mk  2s3,  Lk  61).  It  was  through 
the  disciples  that  the  Pharisees  attacked  Him  (cf., 
however,  Lk  62) ;  and  it  was  in  their  defence  that 


Jesus  met  them  with  the  unanswerable  argument 
taken  from  their  own  armoury — the  UT. 

It  will  not  surprise  us  to  find  Jesus  transferrin* 
the  idea  of  physical  hunger  to  the  spiritual  life  and 
experience,  as  this  habit  of  transposition  forms 
one  of  the  most  attractive  and  powerful  features  in 
His  teaching.  J  ust  as  in  man's  physical  life  hunger 
is  a  sign  of  health,  and  becomes  an  evil  only  when 
its  cravings  cannot  be  satisfied,  so  Jesus  counts 
those  blessed  whose  soul's  health  is  robust  enough 
to  cause  them  to  cry  out  from  hunger  after  right- 
eousness (note  the  peculiar  construction  which  has 
the  accusative  ttjv  Sacaioavvyv  after  Treivuvres  instead 
of  the  genitive  of  classical  writers  ;  cf.  Od.  xx.  137  ; 
Xen.  Ct/r.  viil.  iii.  39 ;  Plato,  Rep.  521  A ;  see 
Blass'  Grammar  of  NT  Greek,  p.  89  ft ;  and  Liddell 
and  Scott's  Lexicon).  That  need,  because  it  is  felt, 
shall  be  met  in  the  fullest  possible  way,  hence  their 
blessedness  (fin  aural  x°Pra<r^V<ro"Tai>  Mt  5° ;  cf. 
Lk  6-1). 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  to  be  pitied  whose 
spiritual  appetite  is  so  deranged  that  they  feel  no 
need  at  all,  because  the  day  shall  come  when  they 
must  feel,  and  the  pangs  of  hunger  shall  remain 
without  hope  of  alleviation  (An  ireivaffere,  Lk  6^°). 
That  He  possessed  the  power  of  permanently  satis- 
fying the  deepest  needs  of  the  human  soul,  Jesus 
categorically  asserts  on  more  than  one  occasion  (Jn 
6J0,  cf.  414  and  7"7}.  In  these  express  assurances  we 
may  see  the  profoundest  explanation  of  the  words 
of  the  Magnificat :  '  The  hungry  he  hath  filled 
with  good  things  ;  and  the  rich  he  hath  sent  empty 
away '  (Lk  l53),  which  are  but  the  echo  of  the  words 
in  which  the  Psalmist  long  before  had  clothed  his 
experience  (Ps  1079).  J-  R-  Willis. 

HUSBAND  (di-^).— Betrothal  and  marriage  were 
virtually  one  among  the  Jews.  The  former  con- 
sisted in  the  simple  act,  on  the  part  of  the  hride- 
groom  or  his  deputy,  of  giving  to  the  bride  or  her 
representative  a  written  engagement,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  two  witnesses,  or  a  piece  of  money,  large 
or  small,  with  the  words,  '  Be  thou  consecrated 
unto  me.'  Like  marriage  itself,  of  which  it  was 
the  initiatory  step,  it  could  be  dissolved  only  by 
death  or  divorce.  Under  the  Mosaic  Law,  the 
marriage  tie  was  comparatively  easily  broken,  and 
divorces  seem  to  have  been  quite  common.  During 
the  period  of  the  later  prophets  the  ethical  stand- 
ard was  considerably  advanced  ('  God  hates  putting 
away,'  Mai  210).  Christ  Himself  utterly  set  aside 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  limited  the  dissolution  of 
the  marriage  tie  to  the  one  cause  of  adultery ;  and 
in  this  respect  He  apparently  put  the  two  sexes  on 
the  same  plane  (Mk  1011').  The  mercy  of  Christ 
towards  sinners  against  the  law  of  sexual  morality 
as  laid  down  by  Himself  is,  however,  beautifully 
illustrated  in  His  treatment  of  the  Samaritan 
woman  (Jn  41G-,8»,  and  in  that  of  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery  (84"'1}.*  , 

In  Mtl161"  Joseph  is  called  'the  husband  ot 
Mary,  indicating,  in  connexion  with  v.35,  that  true 
marital  relations  existed  between  them.  This  is  in 
evident  conflict  with  the  Apocrypha,  which  assigns 
to  Joseph  the  place  of  a  guardian  rather  than  that 
of  a  true  husband,  in  order  to  uphold  the  perpetual 
virginity  of  Mary.  See,  further,  artt.  Marriagl, 
Wife.  Henry  E.  Dosicer. 

HUSBANDMAN  (ywpy6s).—  Jesus  knew  well  the 
life  of  the  fields.  His  keen  eye  for  illustrations 
fell  readily  on  the  most  fundamental  of  occupa- 
tions ;  one  universal  since  the  primeval  days  when 
simple  patriarchs  began  to  be  husbandmen,  aim 
princes  digged  at  the  up-springing  well  (  wmcri 
the  nobles  of  the  people  delved,  with  the  sceptre 

*  This  passage,  whether  genuine  or  not,  is  certainly  a  true 
reflexion  of  our  Lord's  mind  and  character. 
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anil  with  their  staves,'  Nu  2118  RV).  Agriculture, 
in  Israel's  best  days,  had  been  the  chief  employ- 
ment,  and  still  from  out  the  scattered  villages  men 
were  to  be  seen  at  work  upon  the  croftlike  patches. 
As  sure  token  of  happy  and  successful  labours,  the 
plain  was  verdant  with  the  growing  grain,  the 
vines  hung  graceful  from  the  terraced  slope. 
The  human  mind  never  fails  to  be  arrested  in 
religious  mood  by  the  mystic  forces  of  nature  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Jews  there  was  this  added 
discipline,  that  Scripture,  read  statedly  in  their 
hearing,  teemed  with  references  to  the  tilling  of 
the  soil.  Keady  to  the  lips  of  Jesus,  therefore, 
was  an  allusive  speech  which  should  prove  power- 
ful in  appeal  to  educated  and  uneducated  alike. 
The  way  into  the  popular  sentiment  was  clear  for 
Him.  People  were  at  least  grounded  in  the  ele- 
ments of  literary  thought.  On  the  principles  and 
growth  of  the  great  kingdom  He  could  discourse 
profitably  under  the  familiar  images  of  seed-time 
and  harvest,  tree  or  plant  culture  in  their  gardens, 
or  the  ongoings  in  their  season  of  the  workers  in 
the  vineyard  on  the  hill. 

What  probably  commended  this  line  of  teaching 
to  Jesus,  however,  was  the  fact  that  husbandry 
suggests,  in  singular  fashion,  the  co-ordination  of 
man's  activity  with  God's.  Without,  on  the  one 
hand,  what  is  graciously  supplied  to  us— soil  and 
seed,  rain  and  sunshine — man's  labour  could  be  of 
no  avail;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  without  that 
labour  well  directed,  mankind  would  perish.  The 
lesson  is  writ  large  in  cultivated  fields  that  faith 
and  hope,  zeal  and  patience,  have  a  reward  assured 
which  comes  immediate  from  the  hand  of  God. 
Further,  this  rural  imagery  of  Jesus  met  the  fact 
that  the  minds  hearing  Him  were  not  all  equally 
ready  to  see  the  truth  in  His  light.  For  such 
persons,  pictures  from  the  outer  and  familiar  realm 
stored  up  material  for  self -culture  in  the  future. 
And  nothing  better  certifies  the  supreme  instinct 
of  the  Master  than  this,  that  the  thousand  revela- 
tions of  the  natural  science  of  to-day  illustrate 
only  the  more  those  spiritual  principles  and 
universal  laws  of  the  unseen  which  He  was  wont 
to  enforce  by  reference  to  phenomena  around  Him 
as  He  spoke. 

The  slighter  glances  recorded  of  Jesus  in  this 
realm  are  fairly  numerous.  Compare  the  refer- 
ences to  plants  and  trees  (Mt  71U--U  1233,  Lk  G«-4&), 
the  putting  of  the  hand  to  the  plough  (Lk  9eB), 
the  application  of  salt  to  the  land  (Mt  513,  Lk 
1435),  the  ox  fallen  into  the  pit  (Lk  145),  the  action 
of  the  airs  of  heaven  (Lk  12s5,  Jn  3a»,  the  glowing 
or  beclouded   sky  (Mt  162-3,   Lk  12M),  the   buyer 

gone  to  survey  his  piece  of  gTound  (Lk  14la),  or 
usy  testing  "his  new  teams  (v.19),  the  deeply- 
suggestive  corn  of  wheat  (Jn  12-4),  the  sifting  of 
the  same  iLk  2231),  the  tenant  counting  up  his 
measures  (Lk  167j,  labourers  needed  for  the  plente- 
ous harvest  (Mt  (F-88,  Lk  102),  the  growing  white- 
ness of  the  crop*  (Jn  43y),  the  fated  twain  of  field 
workers  (Mt  24w,  Lk  IT3*),  and  the  beautiful 
picture  of  the  fig-tree  at  the  approach  of  summer 
putting  forth  leaves  upon  its  tender  branch  (Mt 
243-,  Lk  21-B). 

But  chiefly  in  the  exquisite  parables  do  we  see 
that  power  of  observation  in  the  material  world 
which  makes  Jesus  so  engaging  as  a  child  of  nature, 
who  lived  much,  and  lived  free,  in  the  open  air  of 
Palestine.  As  we  move  with  Him  by  the  highways 
and  the  hedges,  we  descry  in  one  field  the  servant 
ploughing  or  feeding  cattle  (Lk  177),  in  another  the 
well-remembered  spot  where  gleams  of  joy  lit  up 
the  rustic's  eyes  who  happed  upon  hid  treasure  (Mt 
1344).  Here  we  have  the  corn-lands  green  with  the 
sprouting  of  the  tiny  blade  (Mk  4-f--u),  tangled 
betimes  with  the  tares  (Mt  13-"' I ;  there  the  rocky 
and  the  thorn-choked  patches  (Mk  4s"7) ;  and  over 


all  the  hovering  birds  (v.*),  ready  to  devour  the 
precious  seed  We  see  the  labourers  standing  in 
the  market-place  for  lure  (Mt  20s),  the  prosperous 
tanner  critical  about  his  barns  (Lk  l^i  the 
Ste'1!o^l  sea™hin°  the  erassy  plateau  for  his  sheep 
•  ^"rl^rr'i  are  worki,lS  in  the  clumps  of 
^II.1.08iiuIt21; ;Vrom  whlch  tlle  wine-press  peeps 
(Mk  121),  and  where  the  watch-tower  stands  upon 
its  bolder  coign  (v.1).  See  the  garden  where  the 
tal  mustard  grows  {Lk  13la),  and  yonder  the 
forlorn  hg-tree  (v.6)  threatened  with  the  axe. 
The  whole  world  of  nature,  the  varied  scenes  of 
toil,  are  laid  amply  under  contribution,  made  the 
emblems  and  the  witness  of  the  highest  things  of 
the  Spirit.  (See  art.  Vine  (Allegory  of)  for  dis- 
course upon  the  Vine  and  the  Branches,  Jn  15'-H, 
where  the  Father  is  the  Husbandman  ;  cf.  also  art. 
Agriculture). 

One  parable  must  be  specially  noted — the  story 
of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen  (Mt  s>la3-**,  Mk  12' -», 
Lk  2Uyff>),  which  is  an  incisive  review  of  God's 
relations  with  His  people.  Endless  pains  had 
been  taken  (Mk  121)  with  the  vineyard  of  the 
Kingdom,  yet  when  messenger  after  messenger 
came  seeking  fruit  in  the  Divine  name,  they  had 
been  sent  empty  away,  and  contumeliously  treated 
— one  beaten,  another  wounded,  t,  third  killed 
(vv.-5).  Nowhere  does  Jesus  put  Himself  more 
clearly  in  line  with  the  prophets.  As  the  gloomy 
night  is  gathering  fast  around  His  own  head,  He 
feels  full  affinity  of  fate  with  them.  In  the 
passage  He  carries,  indeed,  the  history  of  Israel's 
.shameful  conduct  not  only  to  the  days  of  the 
Baptist,  but  even  a,  little  beyond  the  moment  of 
utterance.  \Are  have  insight  into  the  marvellous 
composure  of  the  heart  of  Jesus  as  He  pictures  His 
own  case  in  the  person  of  the  one  son,  well  beloved, 
who  was  cast  out,  bruised  and  bleeding,  his  body 
soon  to  be  cold  in  death  upon  the  highway  (v.B). 
Thus,  in  tragic  fashion,  He  broadens  the  charge 
against  His  opponents,  with  their  complacent 
jealousy  (v.7),  by  proving  their  conduct  to  be  of  a 
piece  with  Israel's  cruel  treatment  of  speakers  for 
God  in  the  past.  The  note  of  severity  and  moral 
indignation  is  unmistakable,  but  it  is  blended  with 
one  of  wistful  sadness.  Not  that  His  own  ap- 
proaching death  troubles  Him ;  He  fears  not  as 
He  enters  into  the  cloud,  and  is  ready  to  give  His 
life  as  covenant  blood  for  the  setting  up  of  the  King- 
dom. But  His  countrymen's  wayward  folly,  and 
the  terrible  crisis  at  hand  for  the  Jewish  State, 
weigh  heavy  on  His  spirit.  Their  doom,  He  con- 
cludes, is  written  with  God's  own  finger  on  the 
wall,  for  those  who  had  the  eyes  tu  see  :  '  He  will 
come,  and  destroy  the  husbandmen,  and  will  give 
the  vineyard  unto  others'  (v.y). 

George  Murray. 

HUSKS.— The  only  mention  of  husks  {KcpaTia,  so 
called  from  their  shape,  which  resembles  '  horns ') 
occurs  in  Lk  15".  Husks  were  the  pods  of  the 
carob-tree,  which  is  also  known  as  the  locust-tree 
[Cntttunia  ailiqua).  This  tree,  which  is  common 
in  Palestine,  belongs  to  the  order  Leguminoste,  and 
is  im  evergreen.  It  attains  to  a  height  of  about 
30  feet,  and  has  a  dense  foliage.  Its  leaves  are  of 
a  dark,  glossy  green.  The  pods  are  from  6  to  10 
inches  in  length  and  1  in  breadth.  They  contain  a 
thick,  sweet  pulp,  not  unpleasant  to  the  palate, 
and  are  used  as  food  for  nigs,  cattle,  and  horses. 
They  are  also,  because  of  their  cheapness,  eaten  by 
the  very  poor. 

Some  have  identified  the  pods  of  the  carob  with 
the  'locusts'  (aKpidts)  which  John  the  Baptist  ate 
(Mt  34).  It  is  true  they  are  sometimes  called  '  St. 
John's  bread,'  this  name  having  been  given  to  them 
by  the  monks  of  Palestine  or  by  '  pious  pilgrims 
(Thomson,  LB  p.  655},  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Baptist's  food  was  not  carob-pods, 
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but  the  insect,  which  is  still  eaten  by  the  wandering 
Arabs.    See  Locust.  Hugh  Duncan. 

HYMN.— 1.  Introductory.— In  the  earliest  period 
the  terms  'hymn'  (C/uw)  and  'to  hymn'  (ty»w) 
seem  to  have  covered  practically  every  kind  ot 
composition  which  was  sung  or  rhythmically  recited 
in  Christian  worship  or  the  Christian  assemblies. 

In  Col  316  and  Eph  519  the  three  terms  £>»«>-  ('  hymn ').  •i'akftis 
('  psalm  ■),  and  «!>*  ('  song ')  are  found  together  as  descriptive  of 
the  acta  of  praise  offered  to  God  in  the  early  Christian  assemblies. 
'  While  the  leading  idea  of  4«A/i.  is  a  musical  accompaniment, 
and  that  of  Sp*.  praise  to  God,  tSH  is  the  general  word  for  a 
song  whether  accompanied  or  unaccompanied,  whether  of 
praise  or  on  any  other  subject.  Thus  it  was  quite  possible  for 
the  same  song  to  be  at  once  -^«X^ef,  iif&ta;,  and  alii '  (Lightfoot 
on  Col  3ie). 

Specifically  hymns  came  in  course  of  time  to  be  distinguished 
from  psalms  (i.e.  the  canonical  Bk.  of  Psalms")  and  canticles 
('  poetical  extracts  from  Holy  Scripture  which  are  incorporated 
among  the  Psalma  in  the  Divine  office 't).  This,  of  course, 
applies  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  fixing  of  the  Canon. 
But  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  hymns,  in  this  sense,  were  not 
metrical.  . 

The  ecclesiastical  canticles  under  the  title  of  ulai  immediately 
follow  the  Psalter  in  certain  of  the  Greek  uncials  and  in  a  large 
number  of  the  Greek  cursive  MSS.  Nine  of  them  are  now  sung 
at  Lauds  in  the  office  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church.  Codex  A 
irives  the  following  in  the  following  order :  % 

(1)  Ex  IS'"  ('Song  of  Moses  in  Exodus');  (2)Dt  321-**  ('Song 
of  Moses  in  Deut.');  (3)  I  S  2i-">  ('Prayer  of  Hannah');  (4) 
Is  269-20  ('  prayer  of  Isaiah ') ;  (5)  Jon  3'-10  ('  Prayer  of  Jonah ') ; 
(G)  Hab  31 19  ('  Prayer  of  Habakkuk ') ;  (7)  Is  38">-3!>  ('  Prayer  of 
Hezekiah ') ;  (8)  The  Prayer  of  Manasseh ;  (9)  Dn  aP-M ;  (10) 
Dn  3*2-«»;  (11)  Magnificat;  (12)  Nunc  DimiUis;  (13)  Benedic- 
ts; (14)  Morning  Hymn(  =  tul\  form  of  Gloria  in  Exceisis). 

2.  Jewish  Liturgical  usage.  —  In  the  Temple 
services  the  Psalms  naturally  played  a  great  part. 
For  the  daily  service  the  order  of  the  Psalms, 
which  were  sung  to  a  musical  accompaniment  by 
the  Levitical  choir,§  was  as  follows :  1st  day  of 
the  week,  Ps  24 ;  2nd,  Ps  48 ;  3rd,  Ps  82 ;  4th,  Ps 
94  :  5th,  Ps  81 ;  6th,  Ps  93 ;  Sabbath,  Ps  92.  Special 
Psalms  were  also  used  for  special  occasions. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  psalmody  formed  an  element 
in  the  early  synagogue -service  (see  esp.  Gibson,  Expositor,  July 
1890,  pp.  25-27).  It  is  true  that  in  the  Mishna  l|  the  only 
elements  explicitly  recognized  in  the  synagogue-service  are :  (1) 
the  Shema' ;  (2)  prayer ;  (3)  the  reading  of  the  Law ;  and  (4) 
the  reading  of  the  Prophets,  and  the  benediction.  But  we  know 
from  the  NT  that  in  addition  to  this  the  practice  of  translating 
and  expounding  the  Scripture -lection  was  also  in  vogue ;  and  it 
may  be  inferred  that  on  certain  special  occasions  the  '  Hallel,' 
at  any  rate,  was  recited  in  the  synagogues  (see  Hallel).  5|  But 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  other  parts  of  the  Psalter  were 
not  also  recited  there.  The  internal  evidence  of  the  Psalms 
suggests  that  some  at  least  were  specially  intended  for  syna- 
gogue use:  esp.  the  'Hallelujah*  Psalms  (105,  106,  107.  'ill. 
112,  11*,  116,  117,  118,  135,  136,  146-150)."*  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  practically  certain  that  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  sacred 
poetry  of  the  OT,  such  as  the  Red  Sea  Song  (Ex  15),  the  special 
Psalms  for  the  days  of  the  week,  the  Hallel,  and  possihly,  also, 
the  '  Psalms  of  Degrees,'  would  be  known  in  Palestine  in  their 
Hebrew  form  in  the  time  of  Christ  from  their  liturgical  use  in 
public  worship,  esp.  in  the  Temple,  ft  Examples  of  post-biblical 
poetry  (Hebrew)  of  the  early  period  (before  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple)  are  very  rare.  For  an  instance  cf.  Mishna,  Sukka 
v.  4  (a  liturgical  piece). 

3.  The  Evangelical  Canticles.— The  poetical  pieces 
which   we    know   as    the   Magnificat,    Bcnedictus, 

E,^ifc  I8  P<T He  ihat  in  Co1  3I6'  EPh  5'9  the  term  ^*a^«  is 
similarly  restricted  in  meanimr 
t  Diet.  Ckr.Ant.i.  284. 

{  ?.{■  ^etei Introd-  t0  the  0T  in  G™ek>  p.  253  f. 
5C  .  Edershe.m,  Temple,  etc.  p.  143 f. 
II  Uf.  esp.  Meg.  iv.  3, 

Ukh-V'  7™  "f!"'"  th"'  the  ,eea,:"  lerm  employed  in  the 
Mishna  a,  to    read  ■  («v)  the  Hallel.    In  the  Temple-service  it 

SSabl?  w  '°  the  )>?™di=«°"  «M  >«*>re  Hallel,  which 

r„rd^'to^xpoHaiid  j01  "■« Ph!™  <■  wh° hast  ■»■"• 

IN*.'  U(Sw  I™*'"  y,'1!,' ?'"?''■  "■  "•  n*  B.  and  p.  3631. 
litursV.  and  are  n,e3  ffW   ^"P   >"   the    synagogue. 

•HSni'a-h^E^,0'  £  U°SKS  JftcSti  SS 

been  intended  °C™ XS  P""""  "'  S°">»>™.  »*ich  may  have 
itSrMS  to'  «™>  >itu'Sk?'1.  ™e''  "«1  which 
Kyle  and  Jam".'  p"ci  "  Hebtew  °"«'Ml    See  «*■  »* 


HYMN 

Nunc  Dimittis,  and  Gloria  in  Exceisis  (Angels' 
song),  and  which  are  embodied  in  the  first  two 
chapters  of  the  Third  Gospel,  are  probably  the 
earliest  examples  of  Christian  hymns.  They  are 
ascribed  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  Simeon,  Zacharias, 
and  the  Angels  respectively ;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  original  liturgical 
compositions,  reflecting  the  piety  and  devotion  of 
the  early  Jewish-Christian  community  in  Palestine. 
Probably,  too,  they  are  translations  from  Hebrew 
originals,  and  were  at  first  sung  or  chanted  in 
Hebrew.*  The  hymns  themselves  are  obviously 
modelled  on  the  psalm-poetry  of  the  OT,  some  of 
which,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  would  be  generally 
familiar  in  its  Hebrew  form  to  the  Aramaic- 
speaking  Jews  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ. t 

For  details  as  to  the  dependence  of  these  hymns  on  the  OT 
see  the  commentaries  (in  particular,  Plummer,  Intern.  Crit. 
Com.  on  '  St.  Luke ').  Notice  the  prominence  of  the  idea  of  a 
Messianic  redemption  from  sin,  which  is  characteristically  Jewish- 
Christian  (cf.  Lk  117  with  Plummer's  note ;  and  cf.  Mt  l21). 
For  the  poetical  form  and  structure  cf.  esp.  Briggs,  The  Messiah 
of  the  Gospels  (1894),  ch.  ii.,  and  New  Light  on  the  Life  of  Jesus 
(1904),  ch.  xiii.  (the  latter  esp.  valuable).  The  present  writer 
finds  himself  in  independent  agreement  with  Briggs  in  regarding 
Mt  120b.  ai  as  a  translation  from  a  Hebrew  poetical  piece.  J 
According  to  the  same  scholar,  the  full  number  of  poetical 
pieces  given  in  Luke  is  seven,  viz. :  (1)  The  Annunciation  to 
Zacharias  (Lk  113-17) ;  (2)  the  Annunciation  to  Mary  (4  parts : 
ia*.  30-33. 33.37. 38) ;  (3)  the  Annunciation  to  the  Shepherds  (2  parts : 
2i0-iai4);  (4)  the  Song  of  Elisabeth  (l«-45) ;  (5)  the  Song  of  Mary 
(  =  Magnificat,  i«i-55) ;  (6)  the  Song  of  Zacharias  (= Bcnedictus, 
Ifla-TO) ;  (7)  the  Song  of  Simeon  (=Nunc  Dimittis,  229-32,  to  which 
should  be  appended  vv.34-35).  Of  these  all  but  No.  (5)  are 
trimeter  poems ;  (5)  is  a  pentameter  poem,  as  is  also  Mt  l2011-  21. 
Probably  all  go  back  to  two  long  poems  (a  trimeter  and 
pentameter),  from  which  the  above  are  extracts. 

4.  Other  Hymns  and  Hymn-pieces. — (a)  It  has 
been  suggested  with  some  plausibility  that  the 
Prologue  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  '  is  a  hymn  to  the 
Logos,  composed  independently  of  the  Gospel  and 
prefixed  to  it.'  §  Here  also  Professor  Briggs  detects 
a  trimeter  poem  originally  arranged  in  three  parts.|| 
For  other  possible  extracts  from  early  Christian 
hymns  in  the  NT,  reference  may  here  be  made  to 
'  Hymn '  in  Hastings'  DB  ii.  p.  440  f. 

In  the  Apocalypse,  also,  there  are  a  number  of 
songs  (ipSai)  which  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as 
traditional  Jewish -Christian  hymns  (cf.  4"  5U1  13'- 
ll1"-  15="-). 


It  is  possible  that  the  curious  phrase,  'Amen,  come' .(Rev 
2220),  niay  De  an  acrostic  reference  to  a  Jewish  hymn  which  is 
still  sung  in  the  synagogue  (En  Keldhenu,  ' There  is  none  like 
our  God,'  Singer,"  p.  167).  This  composition,  in  its  present 
form,  consists  of  5  verBes  of  4  lines  each.  The  initial  letters  of 
the  lines  of  the  5  verses  form  the  words  KD  yM  =  'Amen,  come.'W 
A  Hebraized  foira  (p?n)  of  the  Greek  term  m*«t  occurs  in  the 
Midrash  (cf.  Ber.  Rabba  viii.  9=a  hymn  to  a  king). 

(6)  The  Hosanna-hymn,  or  cry  of  praise  of  Palm 
Sunday,  with  which  Jesus  was  greeted  on  His  last 
entry  into  Jerusalem,^  is  given  in  various  forms  in 
the  Gospels.  In  its  simplest  form  it  occurs  in 
Mk  IP  and  Jn  1213,  which  really  give  the  cry  of 
the  multitude  :  mrr  cca  ton  "pin  ta  yenn.  The  ad- 
ditions that  occur  in  the  other  passages  (t<?  vlifi 
AaveiS,  Mt  219- 15 ;  and  iv  rots  vfio~T<*i,  Mt  219, 
Mk  11")**  seem  really  to  be  later  amplifications 

*  See  an  article  by  the  present  writer  in  ZNTW  vi.  p.  80  f. 
(Feb.  1905),  on  'TheGospel  Narratives  of  the  Nativity,'  etc. 

t  Cf.  op.  cil.  p.  95. 

%  That  a  Hebrew  original  underlies  these  two  vereee  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  play  upon  words  in  v. '■»  (Jems  shall  save) 
can  be  elucidated  only  by  Hebrew— not  Aramaic— phraseology 
(iptf".,  a'pi'). 

§  Cf.  for  details  Briggs,  The  Messiah  of  the  Apostles  (1895), 
pp.  495-515;  he  compares  the  above  to  the  'credal  hymn'  in 
1  Ti  314. 

II  Cf.  Schiller-Szinessy  in  the  Ency.  Brit.,  e.v,  'Midrash' (p. 
286),  and  C.  Taylor,  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  p.  "8f. ; 
also  an  art.  bv  the  present  'writer  in  Church  and  Synagogue, 
iii.  p.  41  f.  (Jan.  1901). 

*l  Also  afterwards  bv  the  children  in  the  Temple,  Mt  211!\ 

**  Mk  llio  wjj]  thus'be  a  later  addition.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  original  form  without  these  additions  occurs  only  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  Lk.  (1938)  omits '  Hosanna '  and  alters  the  Psalm- 
verse  into,  'Blessed  be  the  King  that  cometh  in  the  name  ot 
the  Lord.'    See  art.  Hosanjja. 
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due  to  liturgical  influence,  when  ixraypd  (which  in 
its  Hebrew  form  wjwin  is  really  a  cry  addressed  to 
God,  'Sarc  now!')  was  misunderstood  as  i  shout 
of  homage  or  greeting  =  *  Hail  •'  or  'Glory  to.' 
See  Dalnian,  Words  of  Jesus  (Eng.  tr.),  p.  220  f. 

Cheyne's  explanation,  Encyc.  Bill.  s.v.  'Hosanna,'  is  hardly 
convincing.  Lightfoot,  in  his  interesting  note  on  Jit  2H-  (Hurl* 
Heb.  ed.  Gandell,  ii.  274  f.),  ingeniously  paraphrases,  '  Save  us 
we  beseech  Thee,  O  Thou  I  who  dwellest]  in  the  highest,'  taking 
it  Ton  v^irms  as  a  substitute  for  the  Divine  name.  This  is 
barely  possible. 

The  Hosanna-cry  (cf.  Ps  llS-rf)  jmd  the  palm 
branches  naturally  .suggest  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles,  with  the  ceremonies  of  which  they  were 
most  closely  associated  (esp.  in  the  'Hosanna' 
processions  of  the  Festival)."  It  seems,  however 
that  such  processions  might  be  extemporized  for 
other  occasions  of  a  joyous  character  (cf.  1  Mac 
13*1,  -2  Mai-  K>7),  and  this  was  the  ease  in  the 
scene  described  in  the  Gospels. 

Wiinsche,  indeed  (Erldutemngen  der  Evangelien  aus  Talmud 
und  Midrash,  p.  241),  supposes  that  a  confusion  has  arisen  in 
the  Gospel  accounts  between  Tabernacles  and  Passover ;  but 
this  is  unnecessary.  It  is  noteworthy  that  there  seem  to  be 
traces  in  the  Midrash  en  the  Psalms  of  the  Messianic  inter- 
pretation of  Ps.  llS^.t 

Literature. — The  most  important  contributions  to  the  subject 
of  N'T  hymnody  are  the  works  of  Briggs  above  cited.  Reference 
may  also  be  made  to  artt.  '  Hosanna '  in  the  Jewish  Encyc.  and 
Encyc.  Bibl.  respectively ;  also  to  '  Hymns '  in  Encyc.  Bibl.  ; 
'Hymn'  in  Hastings'  DB;  'Hymn,'  'Canticle,'  in  Diet.  Chi: 
Ant.,  and  to  '  Kirehenlied  i.  (in  der  alt  en  Kirche) '  and  '  Litur- 
gische  Formeln'  in  PRE'i.  Uther  references  have  been  given  in 
the  body  of  the  article.  (^  jj    JfoX 

HYPOCRISY.— 

'Hypocrisy'  (irexjiM),  'hypocrite'  (uroxpiri.i),  'act  the 
hypocrite '  (vrozfiitamu).  In  the  XT  the  verb  appears  only  in 
Lk2020  ;  vrtxptTr.i  only  in  the  Svnopp.,  but  fifteen  times  in  Mt. 
alone  ;  isrixpms  once  in  Mt.  (2328),  once  in  Mk.  (1215),  once  in  Lk. 
(12"),  and  also  in  Gal  213,  x  Ti  42,  and  1  P  21.  The  root  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  to  distinguish  bettceen  things.  From  this  it 
early  came  to  mean  to  answer,  and  to  interpret,  dreams.  By 
what  link  of  association  it  came  to  be  applied  to  declamation  is 
less  easy  to  determine.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  by  the  Attic 
writers  of  orators  and  rhapsodists  as  well  as  of  actors.  Soon  it 
was  restricted  to  declamation  on  the  stage,  and  then,  by  a  pro- 
cess repeated  in  other  languages,  was  used  for  acting  a  part, 
and  so  for  acting  a  part  for  a  base  end,  for  giving  oneself  out  to 
be  what  one  knew  one  ought  to  be,  but  had  no  intention  of  be- 
coming. 

In  the  Apocr.  the  word  is  found  in  this  sense  of  acting  a  part, 
of  feigning,  and  with  varying  shades  of  moral  obliquity.  In 
2  Mac  621-25,  Eleazar  is  urged  to  eat  his  own  meat  while  feigning 
to  eat  the  swine's  flesh  appointed  by  the  king.  Though  the 
deception  is  urged  as  legitimate,  Eleazar's  reply  shows  that  the 
word  already  had  bad  associations.  Similarly  4  Mac  617.  In 
Sir  32!5,  as  the  opposite  to  fearing  God  and  seeking  the  law,  it  is 
used  almost  exactly  as  in  the  NT.  The  LXX  uses  the  word  in 
Job  3430  and  36",  to  translate  n,in.  In  the  first  passage,  it  is  an 
impiety  which  lays  snares ;  in  the  second,  it  is  an  impiety  of  the 
heart  which  cherishes  an  inward  bitterness  against  God.  Here 
we  have  the  true  ancestry  of  the  NT  usage,  which  always  in- 
cludes the  idea  of  impiety,  of  shutting  out  God  and  resolutely 
living  in  the  darkness  apart  from  Him.  But  the  NT  usage  is 
also  influenced  by  phn,  though  the  LXX  translates  that  word  by 
Sekiavv  or  ioXevr.  From  the  root  idea  of  smoothness  it  came  to 
be  employed  for  flattery,  and  so  for  all  kinds  of  evil  deception. 
The  kinship  of  the  two  words  *)}£  and  pSrimaybeseeninDnll^, 
where  those  who  are  basely  disloyal  to  the  covenant  expose 
themselves  to  the  danger  of  being  led  into  a  false  position 
towards  God  bv  smooth  deceits. 

Yet  the  conception  of  this  vice  in  the  popular  mind  of  His 
time,  to  which  our  Lord  appealed,  was  less  determined  by  any 
particular  Hebrew  word  than  bv  the  jjeneral  teaching  of  the 
OT.  The  hypocrites  speak  with  a  double  heart  (Ps  12^).  They 
have  smooth  lips,  and  their  profession  is  far  beyond  their  per- 
formance (123).  They  imagine  that  wickedness  can  be  shut  up 
in  the  heart.  They  are  brazen  towards  God,  and  deceitful 
towards  men.  They' cease  to  hate  evil  and  take  to  planning  it 
(361-4).  Above  all,  they  attempt  to  deceive  God  (7836).  Hypo- 
crisy is  a  thing  God  cannot  tolerate  (Job  221B),  and  which  He  is 
continually  exposing  (5™).  Idolatry  is  a  sort  of  hypocrisy  from 
which  a  man  can  keep  by  being  perfect,  *■«-  whole-hearted,  with 
the  Lord  his  God  (Dt  18i:i).  The  classical  passage  for  a  hypocrisy 
that  practises  the  ceremonies  and  knows  none  of  the  duties  of 
religion  is  Is  1,  but  nearly  every  prophet  has  occasion  to  spean 
against  the  eviL     All  false  prophecy  was  hypocrisy— thesaying 

*  For  a  description  of  these  Bee  Dembitz,  Jewish  Services,  etc., 
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God-the  scoffer,  the  hypocrite,  the  har  and  ?L  ££aJ  bet°fe 
all  vices  of  falsehood.  •Got^VC.'lt^tonlX^ 
SJhth'rth  a"d  a"other  way  with  thehjff  'Asodet 
mto  exile  '  hyP°CnteS  for  lt3  »«"■*«  *  abominable  tnd  falls 

Hypocrisy  was  plainly  no  new  vice  in  our  Lord's 
time,  but  an  ancient  heritage  into  which  the 
hansees  entered.  How,  then,  are  we  to  account 
for  the  sudden  prominence  to  which  it  is  raised » 
No  vice  is  held  up  to  such  unenviable  notoriety  in 
the  Synoptics,  no  other  combated  with  the  same 
direct  denunciation,  while  in  John  to  ^ePSos  is  a  con- 
ception only  a  little  wider  than  vwUpujit,  and  has 
the  same  condemnation.  First  of  all,  just  because 
it  is  a  sin  of  deception,  it  is  mercilessly  exposed,  as 
if  our  Lord  would  give  a  practical  demonstration 
that  there  is  nothing  hidden  that  shall  not  be  made 
known.  A  sin  which  glories  in  misleading  an 
opponent  by  smooth  flatteries  (Mt  22"),  which  goes 
about  in  long  robes  and  seeks  to  be  reverenced  by 
public  salutations,  which  takes  its  honour  for 
granted  and  cloaks  oppressive  avarice  with  long 
prayers  (Mk  12»-«),  which  cleanses  the  outside  of 
the  cup  and  platter  while  leaving  them  full  of  extor- 
tion and  wickedness,  which  makes  men  hidden 
tombs,  fair  without  and  foul  within  (Lk  ll*4),  is 
met,  as  no  other  sin  can  be,  by  exposure. 

Then  the  sin  which  lives'  by  corrupting  the 
conscience  has  cut  itself  off  from  the  usual  appeal 
of  holiness  and  love  by  which  our  Lord  seeks  to 
"win  men  from  other  sins.  It  substitutes  tradi- 
tional practices  for  living  duties  (Mt  15s) ;  it  uses 
minutia*  of  ecclesiastical  rule  as  a  substitute  for 
judgment  and  the  love  of  God  (Lk  ll4*}  ;  it  cannot 
receive  the  truth,  because  its  eye  is  on  man  and  not 
on  God  (Jn  5") ;  it  makes  inquiries  not  in  order  to 
believe  the  truth,  but  in  order  to  refute  it  (9s7*  w) : 
and  it  is  chained  to  its  error  by  a  confident  assur- 
ance that  it  alone  is  right  (941).  The  only  way  of 
appeal  left  is  direct  denunciation. 

Further,  sin  is,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  the 
foe  of  all  truth.  The  hypocrite  is  in  a  special 
sense  the  child  of  the  father  of  lies  (Jn  844). 
Hypocrisy  is  not  a.  mere  sin  of  impulse,  but  is 
the  opposite  of  everything  by  which  we  may  lay 
hold  of  truth  and  be  delivered.  As  surely  as  faith 
reaches  out  towards  truth,  hypocrisy  struggles 
against  it.  Not  being  able  to  live  with  truth,  it 
can  defend  itself  only  by  persecution.  '  Ye  seek 
to  kill  me  because  my  word  hath  not  free  course  in 
yon'  (S37).  The  same  spirit  made  their  fathers 
kill  the  prophets  as  a  natural  consequence  of  re- 
jecting their  message,  and  it  is  only  another 
hypocrisy  which  makes  the  descendants  repudiate 
their  fathers'  deeds  while  cherishing  their  fathers' 
spirit.  The  justification  for  the  terrible  assault  on 
the  Pharisees  in  Mt  23,  is  that,  sitting  in  Moses' 
seat,  they  show  a  spirit  with  which  truth  cannot 
dwell.  The  deep  shadow  is  always  in  the  bright 
sunlight,  and  the  deep  corruption  is  always  in  the 
place  of  opportunity.  The  Pharisees  neither  enter 
the  Kingdom  nor  suffer  others  to  enter.  They  are 
abundantly  zealous,  but  in  a  bad  cause.  They 
pervert  truth,  debase  it,  fight  against  it.  No 
appeal  can  toucli  them,  and  in  the  end  their  house 
is  left  to  them  desolate. 

Then  the  evil  of  hypocrisy  is  more  than  negative. 
It  does  not  stop  with  pretending  to  need  signs, 
while  it  pays  no  attention  to  the  evidence  it  has, 
and  would  be  convinced  by  no  evidence  (Mt  16:i- 4). 
Hypocrisy  is  also  an  active  leaven — a  dangerous 
assimilative  principle— against  the  corruption  of 
which  no  warning  can  be  too  ample.     It  is  more 
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than  the  shadow  of  truth,  the  absence  of  faith.  It 
deiinitely  works  to  debase  the  whole  man  just  as 
faith  works  to  regenerate  hnn.  In  addition  to 
refuain«  to  enter  in,  it  takes  away  the  key  oi 
knowledge  (Lk  ll5-).  Against  everything  con- 
nected with  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  it  is  actively 

h°In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt  6,ff-)  hypocrisy 
is  set  over  against  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  as  its 
opposite  and  its  negation.  In  the  realm  of  hypoc- 
risy appearances  meet  every  requirement  ;  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  all  is  judged  by  the  heart. 
Christ  says,  the  issues  of  life  are  out  of  the  heart 
alone  ;  hypocrisy  says,  they  are  mainly  out  of  cere- 
monies. Of  the  whole  standard  of  the  Kingdom  ot 
Heaven  hypocrisy  is  the  daily  practical  denial— its 
broad  result  being  the  external  righteousness  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  without  exceeding  which  we 
shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
So  alien  is  the  whole  unreal  pretence  of  religion, 
that  there  is  a  good  secrecy  at  the  other  extreme 
from  it.  Deliberate  care  must  be  taken  that  one's 
righteousness  be  not  done  in  the  public  eye.  Not 
only  is  no  trumpet  to  be  sounded  before  us  in  the 
street ;  our  praise  is  not  even  to  find  an  echo  in 
our  own  heart.  Not  only  may  prayer  never  be 
used  for  show  ;  true  prayer  is  with  ourselves  and 
our  Father  in  secret  alone.  Not  only  may  we  not 
fast  with  a  sad  countenance  ;  the  head  is  to  be 
anointed  and  the  face  washed  as  on  a  day  of 
festival.  Hypocrisy  is  the  opposite  of  that  single- 
ness of  eye  which  tills  the  whole  body  with  light ; 
it  turns  the  light  that  is  in  i  man  to  darkness. 
It  attempts  to  serve  two  masters  while  serving 
none.  It  sees  motes  in  its  brother's  eye  while  ignor- 
ing beams  in  its  own.  It  is  in  sheep's  clothing 
without,  and  a  ravening  wolf  within.  It  is  the 
shadow  of  the  light,  the  enemy  of  the  truth.  It  is 
most  of  all  hostile  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  just 
because  that  is  the  fullest  light  and  the  highest 
truth.  Nor  is  that  all.  Hypocrisy,  as  the  opposite 
and  negation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  is  as 
ready  to  corrupt  Christianity  as  it  was  to  corrupt 
Judaism.  Even  Christ's  name  it  is  capable  of 
turning  into  a  substitute,  not  a  synonym,  for  the 
will  of  the  Father. 

From  all  other  vices  men  are  delivered  by  the 
life  of  faith.  For  this  reason  our  Lord  never 
directly  assails  vices  of  impulse.  The  publican 
and  the  harlot  He  treated  as  the  lost  sheep  He 
had  come  to  seek.  F'or  them  He  set  wide  the 
door  of  the  Kingdom.  But  the  door,  He  knew, 
could  never  be  made  so  narrow  that  the  hypocrites 
would  not  at  least  appear  to  enter.  The  new 
hypocrisy  will  be  to  come  in  Christ's  name,  saying, 
'  I  am  he '  (Mk  136).  Under  that  guise  it  will  hide 
itself  so  dexterously  as  almost  to  deceive  the  elect ; 
and  it  will  use  its  opportunity,  as  h}'pocrisy  ha? 
always  done,  to  strangle  truth  by  persecution. 
Just  because  hypocrisy  is  thus  an  enemy  in  the 
camp  poisoning  the  wells,  our  Lord  deals  with  it 
openly,  directly,  negatively,  by  the  method  of 
denunciation,  as  with  no  other  form  of  evil. 

The  supreme  evil  of  hypocrisy,  as  the  negation 
of  the  life  of  faith,  appears  still  more  clearly  in 
what  our  Lord  says  about  the  eternal  sin.  In 
John  unbelief  is  spoken  of  as  the  abiding  sin. 
)  For  if  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die 
in  your  sins'  (S*>).  Yet,  from  the  context,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  abiding  evil  is  not  the  act  of 
unbelief,  but  the  absence  of  all  love  of  the  truth, 
of  which  the  unbelief  is  the  evidence.  Christ 
came  that  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  should  be 
revealed  (Lk  2s3),  and  those  who  had  cherished 
evil  were  as  con>picuously  displayed  as  those  who 
had  cherished  good.  The  publican  and  the  harlot 
wiio  had  Becretly  thirsted  after  righteousness 
came  to  be  shown  to  have  faith,  though  all  appear- 


ances were  against  them  ;  the  Pharisee  who  had 
used  his  religious  position  to  cover  worldly  ends 
was  shown  to  want  it,  though  all  appearances 
were  in  his  favour.  While  the  publican  came  to 
the  light,  the  Pharisee  hated  the  truth  and  sought 
to  repress  it,  and  to  do  so  sought  to  destroy  Him 
who  spoke  the  truth.  Thus  he  showed  himself  of 
his  father  the  devil,  who  from  the  beginning  was  a 
murderer  as  well  as  the  father  of  lies.  Here  in 
John  then  we  have  juggling  with  truth,  hypocrisies 
before  God  and  the  world  and  one's  own  soul,  set 
forth  as  the  cardinal  sin  which  relates  us  as  cer- 
tainly to  the  spirit  of  e\il  as  faith  does  to  the 
spirit  of  good,  and  which  works  in  hate,  as  surely 
as  goodness  works  in  love,  and  which  leaves  men 
to  die  in  their  sins,  because  it  is  hostile  to  all  that 
could  lead  to  penitence  and  pardon. 

All  this  is  in  essential  agieement  with  what  the 
Synoptics  say  of  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Mt  12**-"  Mk  $«>-*>,  Lk  121"1').  The 
Pharisees  bad  reached  a  turning-point  in  their 
opposition.  They  believed  in  miracles,  they  looked 
for  signs.  The  miracle  could  no  longer  be  ques- 
tioned, but  they  could  call  it  a  sign  of  Beelzebub. 
Though  unable  to  deny  either  the  power  or  the 
beneficence  of  Christ's  work,  being  resolved  not  to 
accept  the  practical  consequences  of  belief,  they 
call  light  darkness  and  good  evil.  The  actual  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  therefore,  is  possible  only 
when  face  to  face  with  the  highest  thing  in  religion 
and  its  clearest  evidence,  but  the  danger  of  com- 
ing to  that  point  is  present  in  all  hypocrisy. 
Hypocrisy  is  ever  an  overweening  pride,  denying  to 
other  men  the  right  to  truth,  and  to  God  His  power 
to  see ;  and  the  eternal  sin  is  only  the  finished 
result  of  what  is  always  present  in  it.  This  con- 
nexion is  most  evident  in  the  narrative  of  Luke, 
which  begins  with  a  warning  against  the  leaven  of 
the  Pharisees  which  is  hypocrisy.  Nothing,  it  is 
said,  can  be  covered,  and  the  hypocrite  has  power 
to  do  only  one  great  evil — to  associate  others  in 
his  spiritual  destruction.  Faith  in  the  God  who 
cares  even  for  the  sparrow  can  alone  preserve  from 
this  fatal  vice,  a  clear  indication  that  hypocrisy  is 
the  negation  of  faith,  or  at  least  that  faith  is  the 
negation  of  hypocrisy.  The  natural  outcome  of 
faith  is  confession  before  men,  and  the  accompani- 
ment of  that  is  Divine  protection  until  the  day  of 
the  final  award.  On  the  other  hand,  to  follow 
hypocrisy  is  to  go  the  road  that  leads  to  the 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost— the  state  of 
mind  that  has  so  juggled  with  good  and  evil  that 
good  has  no  power  over  it,  the  sin  which  no 
change  of  dispensation,  or  perhaps  nothing  in 
eternity  any  more  than  in  time,  can  modify.  This 
may  be  most  apparent  in  Luke,  but  in  Mark  and 
Matthew  also  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
and  the  sin  which  is  eternal  is  not  an  act  of  over- 
sight or  passion,  but  an  irremediable  state  which 
could  be  reached  only  by  a  finished,  proud,  and 
tyrannical  hypocrisy.    See  Unpardonable  Sin. 

In  every  'form  of  evil,  as  Martensen  rightly 
affirms,  hypocrisy  is  present  in  a  partial  form. 
All  sin  is  egoistic,  yet  every  man  depends  on 
society— the  sinner  not  least.  Under  some  pre- 
tence of  goodness  alone  can  the  egoist  enter 
society.  The  seducer  must  swear  false  oaths,  the 
deceiver  feign  friendship,  the  tyrant  profess  care 
for  the  commonweal.  A  finished  life  of  wickedness 
would  be  one  great  lie,  which  would  be  the  only 
ultimate  form  of  atheism.  And  just  because  a 
God  of  truth  cannot  for  ever  be  denied,  hypocrisy 
comes  to  be  more  and  more  a  spirit  of  hatred  and 
opposition  to  truth.  Thus  it  is,  more  even  than 
habit,  the  cumulative  element  in  devotion  to  evil. 
It  is  not  only  the  greatest  practical  denial  of  Goa, 
it  is  also  the  greatest  practical  alienation  from 
God.     To  be  reconciled  to  God  is  primarily  to  bfl 
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restored  to  truth.  Wherefore  hypocrisy  may  be 
taken  not  only  as  the  negation  of  all  Christ  taught 
of  God,  but  also  as  the  negation  of  all  Christ  did  to 
reconcile  men  to  the  Father,  the  negation  of  His 
work  as  a  Saviour  as  well  as  of  His  work  as  a 
Revealer. 

Throughout  all  the  Christian  centuries,  wherever 
there  has  been  a  lively  sense  of  the  reality  of 
Christianity,  there  has  also  been  a  lively  sense  of 
this  shadow  following  the  sun.  The  classical 
example  of  lying  to  the  Holy  Ghost  found  its 
occasion  in  the  first  Hush  of  the  Church's  faitli  and 
love  (Ac  5).  The  lirst  great  division  of  parties 
arose  through  the  same  vice,  and  arose  almost 
with  the  Church's  beginnings.  The  extreme  bit- 
terness of  the  Judaistic  party  was  nourished  by 
that  external  view  of  religion  which  could  regard 
a  ceremony  as  essential,  and  hatred  as  if  it  were 
godliness.  Even  Barnabas  was  almost  carried 
away  by  their  hypocrisy  (Gal  213),  showing  how  the 
vice*  seeks  to  deceive,  if  possible,  the  elect ;  while 
their  attempts  to  suppress  Paul  were  limited  only  by 
their  power  and  never  by  their  scruples — showing 
that  it  is  a  vice  which  always  persecutes  as  well 
as  perverts.  All  the  errors  which  cause  men  to  fall 
away  from  the  faitli  are,  already  in  the  NT, 
ascribed  to  the  hypocrisy  of  men  that  speak  lies 
(ITi  42).  Regarding  this  root  of  error  in  moral 
falsehood,  and  not  in  mere  intellectual  mistake, 
much  might  be  said,  but  it  must  suffice  to  mention 
what  Augustine  says  of  Manic  holism.  Long  his 
difficulties  seemed  to  him  intellectual  perplexity 
about  the  origin  of  evil.  When,  however,  he  saw 
that  wickedness  was  no  substance,  but  a  perversity 
of  the  will,  he  discovered  the  true  root  of  the  error. 


'They  preferred  to  think  Thy  substance  did  suffer 
ill,  tiian  that  their  own  did  commit  it'  (Conf.  vii.  4). 

That,  as  our  Lord  predicted,  hypocrisy  has  con- 
tinued to  work  under  the  New  .Dispensation  as 
under  the  Old,  may  be  seen  from  the  state  of  things 
in  the  Eastern  Church  as  pictured  by  Eustathius,  in 
the  Western  as  drawn  by  Dante  and  Chaucer,  and 
in  later  times  as  reflected  in  a  literature  too  abun- 
dant and  familiar  to  require  to  be  named. 

Literature.— Hamburger,  HE,  1884,  art.  'Heuchelei,'  vol.  i. 
p.  515;  Cremer,  BibL-Theol.  WurterbuchP,  p.  527;  L.  Lemme, 
Die  Siinde  under  den  Ueiligen  Geist,  1S83,  and  art.  '  Heuchelei ' 
in  PRE3  ;  J.  M.  Sclmlhof,  The  Laiv  of  Fuiv/ieeness  as  presented 
in  the  JfT,  1001,  pp.  43-48;  Martensen,  C'hristian  Ethics,  1st 
Div.  '  Individual  EtnicB,'  18S1  (Eng.  tr.],  pp.  114-118 ;  Eutiathii 
Opuscula,  ed.  by  Tafcl ;  Exiles  of  Eternity,  by  J.  S.  Carroll, 
15)03  ;  Moztey,  Unie.  Serrn.  germ.  ii. ;  Setsley,  Ecce  Homo,  HCff., 

25;Jtl-  John  Oman. 

HYSSOP  (3"n,  CccrtdTroj)  is  twice  mentioned  in  the 
NT  (Jn  1(F,  He  9|,J).  We  know  that  it  was  used 
for  sprinkling  (Ex  1222),  and  that  it  grew  on  walls 
(1  K  i33).  By  Tristram  it  is  identified  with  the 
caper-plant  (Capparis  spinosa) ;  and  this  view  is 
very  generally  accepted.  It  is  open,  however,  to 
the  serious  objection  that  the  caper  is  not  well 
adapted  for  use  as  a  sprinkler.  Many  still  favour 
the  opinion  of  Maimonides  that  it  was  the  satar  of 
the  Arabs.  This  plant,  which  '  springs  out  of  the 
walls,  those  of  the  garden  especially'  (Thomson, 
LB  p.  112),  is  a  species  of  Satureia.  In  Morocco, 
the  name  satar  is  given  to  marjoram  (Origanum). 
Carruthers  (Bible  Educator,  iv.  226)  suggests  that 
hyssop  was  a  name  applied  to  various  plants  of  the 
genera  Thymus,  Origanus,  and  others  nearly  allied 
in  form  and  habit.  The  balance  of  probability  is  in 
favour  of  this  view.  Hugh  Duncan. 
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IDEAL.  —  The  word  'ideal'  does  not  occur  in 
EV  of  the  NT,  nor  is  there  any  term  in  the  Gr. 
text  which  exactly  corresponds  to  the  genera] 
notion  of  the  English  word.*  The  subject  of  the 
highest  good  or  moral  ideal,  however,  is  one  that 
is  constantly  present  in  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
and  is  wonderfully  illuminated  hy  His  own  charac- 
ter and  life  and  influence  in  human  history.  An 
ideal  may  be  denned  as  a  mental  conception  taken 
as  a  standard  of  absolute  perfection.  The  word  is 
used  with  regard  to  various  kinds  of  excellence. 
There  are  intellectual  and  resthetic  ideals  as  well 
as  those  which  are  properly  to  be  described  as 
moral.  But  it  is  to  the  realm  of  moral  worth 
that  the  notion  of  the  ideal  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priated, and  it  is  with  the  moral  ideal  alone  that 
we  are  at  present  concerned. 

In  the  history  of  Ethics,  discussion  has  always 
centred  in  this  question  of  the  ideal,  the  minimum 
bonum,  the  'chief  end  of  man.'  Aristotle  begins 
his  Nicom.  Ethir.,  (I.  i.  1)  by  describing  the  good  as 
that  at  which  all  aim,  and  he  goes  on  to  say  (I. 
ii.  2):  'And,  like  archers,  shall  we  not  he  more 
likely  to  attain  what  is  right  if  we  have  a  mark 
(o-«oiros)  V  This  «™.r6s,  the  target  or  goal  of  human 
endeavour,  is  just  the  ideal.  Aristotle  takes  the 
human  onmln  to  be  happiness,  which  he  dehnes  as 
'  the  active  exercise  of  mans  living  powers,  according 
to  their  highest  virtue,  in  a  life  affording  full  room 

«  The  translators  of  the  Twentieth  f>nt.  AT  render  Eph4>» 
•until  we  reach  the  perfection  of  nianhood  and  that  defcrecoi 
development  of  which  the  ideal  to  he  found  .n  the  Christ .  »  the 
standard.'    But  this  is  a  paraphrase  rather  than  a  translation  of 


for  their  development '  {I.  vii.  15).  It  is  a  striking 
coincidence  that  the  only  occasion  on  which  the 
word  o-kotto!  is  found  in  the  NT  is  in  the  saying  of 
St.  Paul,  '  I  press  toward  the  mark  (ctkoitos)  for  the 
prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus' 
(Ph  3").  The  Christian  ideal  of  St.  Paul  was  very 
different  from  the  pagan  one  of  the  Stagirite.  But 
the  Apostle,  no  less  than  the  philosopher,  recognized 
the  necessity  of  an  ideal,  and  its  power  to  shape  the 
whole  conduct  of  life. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  discriminate  the 
various  ideals  or  ultimate  moral  aims  which,  in 
the  progress  of  the  world's  history,  have  been 
advocated  by  the  representatives  of  the  leading 
religious  or  philosophical  systems.  These  ideals, 
however,  do  not  directly  concern  us  here.  It  will 
he  sufficient  in  the  course  of  the  article  to  refer  to 
them  in  passing,  when  they  serve,  by  way  of  con- 
trast to  bring  more  clearly  into  view  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  Christian  i'deal.  Applying  ourselves 
to  a  special  consideration  of  the  latter,  we  shall 
deal  with  it  (1)  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  (2)  as  it  is  embodied  historically  in  His 
own  person,  (3)  as  it  is  made  real  in  human  experi- 
ence through  His  constraining  power. 

i.  The  Ideal  as  set  forth  in  the  teaching 
OF  Christ.— One  great  fault  of  all  non-Christian, 
or  pre-Christian,  or  imperfectly  Christian  ideals  is 
their  narrowness  or  one-sidedness :  they  ignore 
whole  departments  of  the  kingdom  of  moral  worth, 
and  do  justice  to  one  part  of  human  nature  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest.  In  contrast  with  this,  the 
Christian  ideal,  as  we  meet  it  in  Christ's  teaching, 
strikes  us   by  its  comprehensiveness  and  perfect 


balance.  A  consideration  of  the  following  particu- 
lars may  serve  to  bring  out  this  rounded  symmetry 
of  the  Christian  conception  of  the  highest  good. 

1.  It  is  an  ideal  of  blessedness  attained  through 
perfection  of  character.— Pope  invokes  happiness 
as  *  our  being's  end  and  aim  .  .  .  for  which  we  bear 
to  live,  or  dare  to  die'  {Epistle,  iv.  Iff.).  And 
Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  Data  of  Ethics  (p.  46), 
affirms  that  'no  school  can  avoid  taking  for  the 
ultimate  moral  aim  a  desirable  state  of  feeling, 
called  by  whatever  name— gratification,  enjoyment, 
happiness.'  Newman  Smyth  criticises  Spencers 
statement  as  a  confusion  between  the  form  and  the 
substance  of  the  moral  intuition  {Christian  Ethics, 
p.  86  f.).  But  if  the  conception  of  happiness  is 
enlarged  so  as  to  include  the  appropriate  Christian 
contents,  if  blessedness  (wh.  see),  in  other  words, 
is  taken  as  the  NT  synonym  of  happiness,  little 
fault  can  be  found  with  the  language  of  either  the 
poet  or  the  philosopher.  The  Westminster  Divines 
were  very  far  from  being  mere  Eudcemonists,  but 
in  the  first  question  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  they 
deline  'mans  chief  end'  as  consisting  in  this — 'to 
glorify  God,  and  to  enjoy  Him  for  ever.'  If  happi- 
ness is  not  the  very  substance  of  the  Christian 
ideal,  it  is  none  the  less,  as  Dr.  Smyth  himself 
says,  '  its  natural  result  and  its  necessary  form '  (op. 
cit.  p.  119).  By  beginning  His  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  with  His  great  series  of  Beatitudes  (Mt  5lff-, 
cf.  Lk  6'Juff,),;  Jesus  places  the  ideal  of  blessedness 
in  the  forefront  of  His  teaching.  So  far,  therefore, 
we  may  say  He  is  on  the  side  of  the  Eudiemonists 
as  against  all  who  have  sought  to  set  up  a  hard 
abstract  ideal  of  duty  as  the  moral  aim.  But  note 
the  content  of  Christ's  ideal,  and  it  will  be  seen 
at  once  how  far  removed  it  is  from  ordinary  Utili- 
tarianism. The  blessedness  of  which  He  speaks 
belongs  to  a  character  distinguished  by  meekness, 
mercy,  purity  of  heart,  and  similar  spiritual  quali- 
ties (Mt  5'"12)— a  character  which  finds  its  standard 
not  in  human  perfection  merely,  but  in  nothing  less 
than  the  perfection  of  the  Heavenly  Father  Him- 
self (v.-18).  In  its  form  of  blessedness,  happiness 
is  to  be  desired  by  Christ's  disciples ;  but  only 
through  perfection  of  character  can  this  happiness 
come.  No  man  will  find  delight  in  that  vision  of 
God  which  Jesus  promises  (v.H),  no  man  will  'enjoy 
God,'  unless  a  resemblance  to  the  perfection  of  the 
'  Father  which  is  in  heaven'  has  been  growing  up 
within  his  heart. 

2.  It  in  an  ideal  of  natural  as  well  as  spiritual 
good. — Even  when  it  is  fully  recognized  that 
blessedness  belongs  to  the  Christian  ideal,  this 
blessedness  is  sometimes  conceived  of  too  narrowly. 
Not  only  is  the  spiritual  set  above  the  natural,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  but  the  natural  is  ignored  or  despised 
and  then  refused  its  proper  rights.  This  is  the 
inherent  fault  of  all  ascetic  ideals,  whether  pagan 
or  Christian.  Now  Christ  certainly  exalted  the 
spiritual  above  the  natural.  He  made  blessed- 
ness depend,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  inward  qualities. 
Moreover,  He  taught  that  His  disciples  must  be 
ready  to  ntake  any  sacrifice— to  cut  off  hand  or 
foot,  to  pluck  out  the  right  eye— for  the  sake  of 
entering  into  life  (Mt  5"J9-3U  18*  ■  II  Mk  9*"r-),  and 
that  a  man  was  nothing  profited  if  he  gained  the 
whole  world  and  lost  his  own  soul  (Mt  1626).  But 
the  blessedness  He  holds  before  His  followers  is  by 
no  means  a  purely  spiritual  thing.  The  Beatitude 
"J  the  meek  is  that  they  shall  inherit  the  earth  (Mt 
5 ■).  The  petition  for  daily  bread  is  enshrined  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Lordss  Prayer  (610-  »)  And 
when  Jesus  comes  to  speak  more  particularly  of 
food  and  raiment,  the  very  things  which  are  most 
fundamental  to  our  natural  life  in  this  world,  while 
He  forbids  anxiety  regarding  them,  the  reason 
given  is  not  that  they  are  unworthy  of  a  Christian's 
thought  and  care,  but  that '  all  these  things  shall 


be  added '  unto  those  who  seek  first  the  Kingdom  of 
God  and  His  righteousness  {G25"83). 

3.  It  is  an  ideal  of  social  well-being  attained 
through  individual  worth. — That  the  ideal  of  Jesus 
was  a  social  one  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  Deeply 
as  He  impressed  upon  His  hearers  the  unspeakatde 
value  of  the  individual  life  or  soul  (Mt  10301-  1628, 
Lk  154ff-  etc.),  He  never  said  anything  to  justify  a 
religious  individualism  which  concerns  itself  only 
with  personal  salvation.  The  very  fact  that '  the 
kingdom  of  God'  (wh.  see)  is  the  phrase  by  which 
He  most  frequently  refers  to  His  moral  ideal,  shows 
that  it  was  an  ideal  of  social  good.  In  this  He  was 
coming,  so  far,  into  touch  with  the  prevalent  Jewish 
conceptions  of  His  time ;  for  it  was  a  social,  not 
an  individual  good  for  which  Israel  looked.  But 
whereas  the  Jews  conceived  of  this  social  good  on 
purely  national  lines,  Jesus  enlarged  the  bounds  of 
the  blessed  society  so  as  to  make  room  in  it  for 
men  of  all  nations.  '  They  shall  come,'  He  said, 
'  from  the  east  and  west,  and  from  the  north  and 
south,  and  shall  sit  down  in  the  kingdom  of  God' 
(Lk  1329,  Mt  8U).  Yet  while  His  moral  ideal  takes 
not  only  a  social  form,  but  one  of  universal  breadth, 
He  always  taught  that  it  must  be  through  making 
its  power  felt  in  the  individual  heart  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  would  be  realized  upon  earth. 
This  was  where  His  teaching  differed  so  greatly 
from  the  contemporary  Jewish  expectation,  and 
from  the  thoughts  of  many  in  modern  times  who 
have  been  seized  by  the  greatness  of  Christ's  social 
purposes  without  grasping  the  individuality  and 
spirituality  of  His  methods.  The  Kingdom  of  God 
in  popular  Jewish  hope  was  an  exaltation  of  Israel 
brought  about  by  deeds  like  those  of  Judas  Macca- 
baeus.  The  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  vision  of  many 
earnest  dreamers  and  workers  of  our  own  days  is 
the  result  of  a  social  revolution  brought  about  by 
political  activity.  According  to  Christ's  teaching, 
the  Kingdom  of  God  can  come  only  through  the 
regeneration  of  individual  hearts.  '  The  kingdom 
of  God  cometh  not  with  observation,'  He  said, 
'  .  for,  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within 
you '  (Lk  1720- 2I)-  That  this,  and  not  the  marginal 
readings  '  among  you '  [AV],  '  in  the  midst  of  you ' 
[RV],  is  the  proper  rendering,  seems  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  second  of  the  '  New  Sayings  of  Jesus '  dis- 
covered by  Grenfell  and  Hunt  (cf.  p.  770 b  below). 
And  He  summed  up  the  whole  matter  when  He 
set  a  little  child  in  the  midst  and  said,  '  Except  ye 
turn  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven'  (Mt  183 1| ; 
cf.  Jn  33). 

4.  The  ideal  is  at  once  a  reality  in  the  present 
and  a  promise  for  the  future. — There  are  those  who 
look  for  their  summum  honum  in  the  present  hour, 
and  whose  philosophy  of  life  was  long  ago  summed 
up  in  the  saying,  '  Let  us  eat  and  drink ;  for  to- 
morrow we  die'  (1  Co  1532,  cf.  Is  2213).  There  arc 
others  again  who  have,  not  unjustly,  incurred  the 
charge  of  '  other- worldliness,'  because  they  have 
despised  God's  present  mercies  and  neglected  their 
own  urgent  duties,  while  fixing  their  thoughts  upon 
the  hope  of  future  blessings  and  rewards.  But  in 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  the  ideal  good  is  at  once 
realized  in  the  present  and  consummated  in  the 
future.  On  the  one  hand,  He  proclaims  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  not  merely  coming,  but  already 
come  (Mt  1228,  cf.  Mk  l15) ;  it  is  set  up  here  and 
now  within  the  individual  heart  (Lk  1721) ;  its 
Beatitudes  are  present  realities  (Mt  53"11 :  note  not 
only  the  recurring  '  Blessed  are  they,  ye,'  etc.,  hut 
w.3-10  'theirs  ie  \i<rrlv\  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ). 
On  the  other  hand,  He  constantly  taught  His  dis- 
ciples to  look  to  the  future  for  the  complete  and 
perfect  form  of  the  Kingdom  and  its  blessedness. 
His  use  of  the  phrase  '  kingdom  of  heaven '  as  an 
alternative  expression  for  '  kingdom  of  God '  (and 
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the  evidence  of  the  First  Gospel  points  to  the 
former  as  being  the  more  habitual  term  on  His 
lips),  though  it  refers  primarily,  no  doubt,  to  the 
spirituality  of  the  Kingdom  as  coming  from  above 
and  having  its  true  home  in  the  supersensible  world, 
is  surely  not  without  its  future  reference.  This 
Kingdom,  which  is  heavenly  in  its  origin  and  aims,  i.s 
and  must  be  heavenly  also  in  its  end.  "Christ's  whole 
eschatological  teaching,  and  especially  everything 
that  gathers  round  the  thought  of  the  I'arousia, 
when  all  that  is  evil  shall  be  cast  out  of  the  King- 
dom (Mt  ia*lf-  4:l(-  ±i1:l  '^V"),  and  the  faithful  servant 
shall  entiT  into  tlu  j -y  of  his  Lord  (_.;-'•  **),  points 
to  the  same  conclusion.  And  if  we  arc  not  to  reject 
the  evidence  of  the  Fourth  tin-pel,  with  respeet. 
even  to  its  testimony  as  to  the  leading  ideas  in  our 
Lord's  teaching,  the  fact  that  in  it  'eternal  life' 
takes  the  central  place  which  in  the  Synoptics  is 
held  by  'the  kingdom  of  God1  points  onee  more  to 
a  future  reference  in  Christ's  ideal.  For  though 
futurity  and  everlastingness  are  not  the  funda- 
mental conceptions  in  the  category  of  eternal  life, 
they  are  certainly  necessary  for  the  completeness 
of  that  life  which  Jesus  promised  to  His  disciples 
as  their  highest  good. 

ii.  The  ideal  as  embodied  historically  in 
the  Person  of  Christ.— So  far,  we  have  been 
thinking  of  the  Christian  ideal  as  set  forth  in  our 
Lord's  teaching.  But  now  we  must  notice  the  fact 
that  Jesus  not  only  expounded  an  ideal,  but  real- 
ized it  historically  in  His  own  person.  It  is  here 
that  the  Christian  ideal  diners  specilically  from  the 
loftiest  ideals  of  the  philosophers  and  moralists  ;  it 
is  an  ideal  which  was  once  made  actual  in  a  human 
life.  Jesus  not  only  taught,  hut  was.  He  brought 
down  the  ideal  out  of  the  region  of  dreams,  and 
hopes,  and  words  into  the  world  of  positive  realities. 
In  His  own  history  He  showed  how  blessedness 
might  be  attained  through  moral  perfection  ;  how 
the  life  of  highest  spirituality  might  prove  to  he 
the  life  of  widest  social  beneficence  ;  how  it  was 
possible,  while  enjoying  all  natural  blessings  as 
gifts  from  the  heavenly  Father's  hand,  to  place 
obedience  to  the  Father's  will  above  everything 
else ;  how  the  narrow  path  of  present  duty  might 
be  illuminated  by  the  splendours  of  the  eternal 
world,  while  the  assurance  of  something  yet  more 
glorious  than  now  appeared  might  thrill  the  heart 
of  the  faithful  wayfarer. 

1.  Jesus  Christ' is  the  Ideal  Man.—  His  character 
is  not  merely  perfect  in  some  aspects,  hut  perfect 
in  all— so  rounded  and  complete  as  to  become  an 
ideal  for  the  woman  as  well  as  for  the  man,  for  the 
Greek  as  well  as  for  the  Jew,  for  the  modern  as 
well  as  for  the  ancient  world.  He  is  not  merely 
free  from  flaws,  but  full  of  vital  and  creative 
forces;  His  perfection  is  that  not  of  a  marble 
image,  but  of  a  living  spirit.  This  is  the  verdict  of 
history,  the  verdict  of  all  who  simply  read  and 
ponder  the  records  of  His  life.  Even  those  who  do 
not  believe  Him  to  be  more  than  man  join  without 
demur  in  the  universal  chorus  of  acclamation. 
They  acknowledge  that  Jesus  stands  alone  in  His 
moral  grandeur  as  the  incarnation  of  personal 
human  worth,  and  that  the  historical  Christ  is  the 
ideal  of  humanity. 

2.  As  an  Ideal,  Christ  becomes  cm  Example  (wh. 
see).— For  whatever  it  may  be  in  other  spheres,  in 
the  moral  world,  at  all  events,  ideals,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  are  not  merely  standards  of  an 
abstract  perfection,  but  goals  after  which  we  must 
strive,— targets,  to  use  Aristotle's  figure,  at  which 
we  aim  and  shoot  those  arrows  of  the  soul  which 
are  the  living  energies  of  our  moral  being.  Jesus 
never  set  Himself  before  men's  eyes  as  a  beautiful 
but  impossible  ideal.  He  claimed  to  be  an  example 
(Mt  \V»  20»-»||Lk  22w,  Jn  131B-W  1512)-  As  such 
He  was  taken  by  His  first  disciples  (1  P  221)-     And 
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St.  1  aul,  who  saw  the  perfect  and  ideal  man  in  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ  (Euh 
41J),  never  doubted  that  the  perfection  of  manhood 
which  was  found  in  Christ  was  something  to  be  per- 
sonally striven  after.  That  was  the  o-aojtqs  of  the 
long  race.  On  that  the  Christian  must  fix  his  eyes, 
towards  that  he  must  constantly  press,  if  he  would 
attain  to  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus  (Ph  313f-).  See  also  Perfection  (of 
Jesus). 
iii.  The  realization  of  the  Ideal  through 

THE  CONSTRAINING  POWER  OF  CHRIST.— We  have 
seen  that  Christ  in  His  teaching  holds  up  an  ideal, 
that  He  embodies  this  ideal  historically  in  His  own 
person,  and  sets  it  before  us  as  an  example  which  we 
must  strive  to  follow.  But  to  weak  and  sinful  men 
and  women  this  presentation  by  word  and  deed  of 
a  perfect  moral  ideal  would  be  little  else  than  a 
mockery,  if  Christ  did  nothing  more  than  oiler  us 
an  outward  standard  after  which  we  were  to  strive: 
It  is  in  a  far  deeper  sense  than  this  that  He  is  the 
Christian  ideal.  In  his  famous  theory  of  Ideas, 
Plato  conceived  of  the  Ideal  Good  as  an  archetypal 
essence  which  becomes  an  efficient  cause,  imparting 
to  individuals  a  share  of  its  own  being,  as  the  sun 
imparts  'vitality,  growth,  and  nutriment'  to  the 
creatures  on  which  its  rays  fall  (Rep.  vi.  509).  And 
it  is  in  this  vital  and  archetypal  manner  that  Jesus 
becomes  the  moral  ideal  of  the  human  race.  He 
gives  what  He  commands,  and  so  has  a  right  to 
command  what  He  wills.  We  have  constant  illus- 
trations in  the  Gospels  of  this  constraining  power 
of  the  Ideal  Goodness  as  it  is  presented  to  men  and 
women  in  the  person  of  Christ.  The  sinful  woman 
in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee  (Lk  rj^°-M)t 
Zaccha'us,  the  grasping  publican  of  Jericho  (19]"]0), 
Matthew,  leaving  the  receipt  of  custom  to  become 
an  Apostle  (Mt  9s*  ||),  may  serve  as  examples.  The 
author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  sums  up  the  whole 
matter  for  us  when  he  says  :  '  As  many  as  received 
him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of 
God'  (Jn  l12).  And  to  St.  Paul,  who  brooded  much 
over  this  mystery  of  Christ  as  it  had  been  revealed 
to  him  in  a  profound  personal  experience,  the  secret 
of  spiritual  life  and  growth  presented  itself  as  an 
unfolding  of  the  Christ-nature  implanted  by  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  believer's  soul. 
'Christ  in  you,'  he  says,  'the  hope  of  glory  (Col 
l27) ;  and  again,  '  I  live  ;  and  yet  no  longer  I,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me'  (Gal  2-").  And  when  in  another 
place  he  describes  believers  as  '  foreordained  to  he 
conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  that  he  might 
be  the  firstborn  among  many  brethren '  (Ho  $*),  he 
su-"ests  a  figure  which  helps  us  to  understand  how 
Clmst  the  ideal  is  not  merely  an  outward  type  but 
an  inward  archetype.  The  younger  brothers  of  a 
house  are  conformed  to  the  likeness  of  the  firstborn 
not  so  much  by  personal  imitation  as  by  the  opera- 
tion of  secret  and  vital  forces  which  spring  from 
the  very  fact  of  their  birth  as  members  of  a  partic- 
ular family,  and  which  lie  far  deeper  than  the 
workings  of  the  individual  will.  And  so  it  is  as 
between  Christ  and  His  people.  For  both  he  that 
sinctifietli  '  says  another  NT  writer,  'and  they 
that  are  sanctified  are  all  of  one :  for  ichvh  muse 
he  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren    (He  211). 

Literatcrr.— Besides  the  particular  references  given  in  the 
art  mention  may  be  made  of  Newman  Smyth,  Ckr.  Ethics,  pt- 
Tchs  i  -vi.  ;  Martensen,  Chr.  Ethics,  i.  147-343  ;  Green  Prole- 
wuarnfi  hhk  iii.-iv.  ;  Shairp,  essay  on  "The  Moral  Motive 
i'uwer  '  'in  Studies  in  Poetry  and  Philosophy 

J.  C.  Lambert. 
IDEAS  (LEADING).— The  leading  ideas  of  our 
Lord  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  Moral  and 
Reli-ious  This  is  not  an  artificial  division  :  it 
corresponds  to  two  stages  in  His  public  teaching 
which  are  very  clearly  marked  in  the  Gospels. 
The  earlier  stage  is  prevailingly  ethical,  and  hnds 
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its  most  characteristic  utterance  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  The  later  is,  in  comparison,  distinct- 
ively religious,  and  deals  with  the  relation  of  God 
to  man.  Yet  we  are  not  to  separate  the  two  ele- 
ments, for  they  inter-penetrate  one  another.  They 
are  inter-dependent,  and  form  together  an  organic 
whole. 

i.  Moral  ideas. 

1.  The  Kingdom. 

2.  The  Pure  Heart. 

3.  The  Infinite  Value  of  the  human  Soul. 

4.  The  Law  of  Love. 

5.  The  Universality  of  Love. 

6.  The  Great  Example. 

7.  Self-renunciation, 
ii.  Religious  ideas. 

1.  The  Fatherhood  of  God. 

2.  The  Son. 

3.  Faith. 

4.  The  Coming  of  the  Kingdom. 

5.  The  Paraclete. 

i.  Moral  ideas.— 1.  The  Kingdom.— This  idea 
iiiu-^t  he  placed  first  on  account  of  its  position  in 
our  Lord's  teaching.  '  Repent  ye  ;  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  at  hand,'  was  the  message  of  the 
Baptist  and  the  first  public  utterance  of  Jesu*  (Mt 
4IT,  Mk  l15).  From  the  beginning  the  idea  of  the 
Kingdom  may  be  traced  throughout  the  Gospels, 
and  everywhere  it  will  be  found  to  indicate  the 
supreme  blessing  which  comes  to  man  from  God. 
In  Mt.  it  is  usually  termed  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
Elsewhere  the  phrase  Kingdom  of  God  is  uniformly 
employed. 

The  idea  of  a  Kingdom  of  God  does  not  appear  first  in  the 
NT.  In  the  OT,  the  sovereignty  of  God  is  a  fundamental  con- 
ception, Jehovah  was  regarded  as  King  over  His  chosen  people. 
Israel  was  a  theocracy.  Always,  whether  under  judges,  kings, 
prophets,  or  priests,  the  human  leaders  were  looked  upon  as 
representatives  or  agents  of  Jehovah,  the  true  King.  The 
natural  tendency  was  to  regard  this  as  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  the  chosen  people.  Nevertheless,  in  the  OT  is  to  be  found 
the  vision  of  a  great  world-wide  Kingdom  of  God.  In  the  Book 
of  Daniel  especially  we  find  how,  to  the  prophetic  mind,  there 
was  opened  the  glorious  prospect  of  a  universal  Divinely -estab- 
lished sovereignty.  Dn  2+-1  and  713-  14  are  the  clearest.  The 
latter  of  these  two  passages  is  especially  important,  because 
from  it,  most  probably,  our  Lord  adopted  the  title  'Son  of 
Man '  by  which  He  usually  described  Himself.  It  was  therefore 
a  passage  much  in  His  thoughts,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
believe  that,  as  He  proclaimed  'the  kingdom,'  He  had  not 
clearly  in  mind  the  words  '  His  dominion  is  an  everlasting 
dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  that 
which  shall  not  be  destroyed.' 

It  is  plain  that  among  the  Jews  in  our  Lord's 
time  there  was  a  widely  spread  expectation  of 
some  great  person  who  was  to  be  leader  of  the 
chosen  people,  and  through  whom  that  people 
were  to  be  established  as  a  great  world-power. 
The  Jews  of  that  age  were  looking  for  a  kingdom. 
And  to  them  came  John  the  Baptist  and  then 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  proclaiming  the  coming  of  a 
Kingdom.  As  our  Lord's  ministry  and  teaching 
developed,  He  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  King- 
dom He  proclaimed  was  very  different  from  the 
kingdom  of  popular  expectations.  Yet  the  two 
conceptions  cannot  be  wholly  unrelated.  Our  Lord 
would  not  have  used  the  popular  language  if  His 
meaning  had  no  relation  to  the  ideas  of  the  popular 
mind. 

This  consideration  is  important,  because  of  late 
years  there  have  been  efforts  to  show  that  the 
Kingdom,  as  conceived  by  our  Lord,  had  no  social 
content  whatever  ;  that,  by  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
He  meant  a  spiritual  illumination  in  the  heart  of 
the  individual  (Harnack,  What  is  Christianity? 
I-.ect.  ni.  He  holds  that  our  Lord  shared  the 
eschatological  ideas  of  the  Jews  of  His  time  but 
that  the  essence  of  His  teaching  is  that  the  King- 
dom is  the  rule  of  God  in  the  heart  of  the  indi- 

i'V  1-21  ,TJ?i8  "^  rfsts  main,>'  on  a  sin£le  text, 
Lk  I/'  'The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you,' 
and  is  supported  by  the  consideration  that  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  word  which  is  translated 
kingdom,  0a,nX«fa,  is  '  rule '  or  '  dominion.' 


The  sentence  (Lk  17*»)  '  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you ' 
(Ivto;  up™)  is  capable  of  being  translated,  '  The  kingdom  of  God 
is  in  the  midst  of  you,'  and  this  rendering  suits  the  context 
better  than  any  other,  for  the  saying  was  addressed  to  the 
Pharisees.  But  it  must  be  granted  that  the  '  New  Sayings  of 
Jesus,'  recently  discovered  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  have  thrown 
fresh  light  on  this  question.  The  words  occur  in  the  Second 
Saying,  and  in  a  connexion  which  precludes  the  translation  '  in 
the  midst  of  you.'  '  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  you,  and 
whoever  shall  know  himself  shall  find  it.'  This  is,  at  least,  a 
very  early  witness  to  the  sense  attached  to  the  words  in  primi- 
tive times. 

But  we  cannot  found  our  interpretation  of  our 
Lord's  teaching  on  a  single  passage,  especially 
when  we  are  dealing  with  a  leading  conception 
which  was  always  more  or  less  in  His  mind.  Some 
of  the  parables  which  were  intended  to  throw  light 
on  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom,  e.g.  the  Mustard 
Seed,  the  Tares  and  the  Wheat,  the  Draw-net, 
seem  explicable  only  on  the  understanding  that 
the  Kingdom  was  regarded  as  a  visible  community. 
The  only  way  of  combining  the  two  elements 
which  seems  to  be  truly  satisfactory,  is  to  regard 
the  Kingdom  as  the  rule  of  God,  whether  in  the 
individual  or  in  the  community.  It  is  then  the 
Summvm  Bonum,  the  Absolute  Good  in  which 
both  the  individual  and  the  community  find  their 
realization.  It  is  thus  both  a  present  blessing 
and  an  ideal  to  guide  all  future  development. 
It  is  realized  here  and  now  whenever  man 
stands  in  a  right  relation  to  God  and  to  his 
fellows.  Its  perfect  realization  belongs  to  the 
great  future  :  it  is  the  end  to  which  all  creation 
and  all  history  are  tending.  The  Kingdom  as  a 
conception  is  thus  at  once  moral,  social,  religious, 
and  eschatological.  All  these  aspects  are  dis- 
tinctly visible  in  our  Lord's  teaching,  and  all  are 
harmonized  by  the  view  which  has  just  been 
adopted.  We  are  now  concerned  with  the  moral 
aspect  of  this  great  idea. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  we  have  it  in  Mt., 
must  be  taken  as  the  fullest  statement  of  our 
Lord's  moral  teaching.  Whether  it  be  accepted  as 
a  single  discourse,  or  be  regarded  as  a  collection  of 
sayings,  the  unity  which  pervades  it  and  its  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  rest  of  our  Lord's  utter- 
ances are  manifest.  Its  place  in  the  gospel  of  the 
Kingdom,  as  proclaimed  by  our  Lord,  is  clearly 
defined.  The  Sermon  is  <t  statement  of  the  Late 
of  the  Kingdom. 

This  is  evident  from  Mt  S1?-™,  in  which  a  general  principle 
concerning  the  ethical  relation  of  the  gospel  to  the  Mosaic  Law 
is  laid  down,  and  from  vv.21"18,  in  which  several  important 
illustrations  of  the  practical  application  of  this  new  principle 
are  given.  Mt  o1^3  and  721-27  agree  with  this  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  Sermon.  In  the  former  passage,  the  whole  subject  of 
rewards  and  motives  is  dealt  with,  and  the  end  which  is  to 
govern  our  religious  life  (vv.1-18)  and  our  secular  life(vv.'o:M) 
is  declared  to  be,  not  the  praise  of  men  (vv.2.  5. 16),  not  earthly 
rewards  {vv.19.25),  but  God's  Kingdom  and  God's  righteous- 
ness (v.3:i).  This  end  includes  all  necessary  goods  (v.31).  It 
therefore  lifts  the  soul  above  anxiety  (v.3J).  It  is  an  eternal 
treasure  (v. 20).  it  must  be  pursued  with  whole-hearted  de\o- 
tion  (v.2J).  In  the  latter  passage  (721-27)  the  importance  of 
doing  the  will  of  God,  as  contrasted  with  mere  profession,  is 
insisted  on  as  a  condition  of  entering  into  the  Kingdom. 

It  is  thus  perfectly  clear  that  the  whole  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
regards  human  life  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Km:rdom,  and 
lays  down  the  moral  principles  which  belong  to  that  point  of 
view.  It  may  therefore  be  fitly  described  as  the  law  of  the 
Kingdom. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  not  a  new  Decalogue. 
Our  Lord  did  not  issue  commandments  like  those 
of  the  old  Law.  On  the  contrary,  He  laid  down 
principles,  and  taught  His  disciples  how  to  apply 
them. 

This  is  an  important  distinction.  Commandments  which 
classify  actions,  forbidding  some  and  enjoining  others,  howe*  er 
necessary  they  may  be  for  purposes  of  moral  education,  nave 
always  this  defect,  that  they  are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  come 
into  conflict,  and  so  give  rise  to  perplexity  and  to  casuistry. 
Principles,  on  the  other  hand,  are  truly  universal,  and  therefore 
cannot  conflict.  There  are  parts  of  our  Lord's  moral  teacmn^ 
which  have  seemed  perplexing  to  many,  e.g.  Mt  5*1-™-  •  .'  • 
But  the  perplexity  vanishes  when  it  is  seen  that  these  sayings 
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contain  not  laws  but  examples,  illustrations  of  the  application 
of  a  principle  (see  v.»>),  which  has  been  already  laid  down  As 
examples  or  illustrations,  they  must  he  considered  in  relation 
to  circumstances,  winch  inevitably  limit  every  particular  case. 

Among  moral  principles  laid  down  l>y  our  Lord 
the  Kingdom  stands  liist  and  supreme.  The 
passage  which  presents  this  truth  must  clearly  has 
been  already  noticed.  It  occupies  the  whole  or 
Mt  6,  which  tills  the  central  space  in  the  moral 
teaching  of  Jesus  as  we  have  it  in  St.  Matthew's 
report  of  the  Sermon.  Here  we  have  the  motives 
of  conduct  dealt  with.  First,  the  prevailing  wrong 
motives  are  pointed  out -.  the  praise  of  men  which 
too  often  destroys  the  reality  of  the  religious  life 
(vv2.B.i6.  H)  .    greed    „f    „.,j'Ui   t|ie    ]avjn„    ,„>    of 

earthly  treasures  (vv.l;i-4j,  which  'makes  the 
'single  eye1  impossible;  anxiety  fur  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  food  and  clothing,  things  that  will 
surely  be  given  us  if  we  live  a  true  life  (w.26-34). 

It  is  characteristic  of  our  Lord  that  it  is  in  con- 
nexion with  this  last  subject  that  He  reveals  the 
true  motive.  He  contemplates  the  life  of  the 
average  man  toiling  for  his  daily  bread  and  tilled 
with  anxiety  lest  that  bread  should  fail.  There  is 
an  extraordinary  tenderness  and  sympathy  in  our 
Lord's  language  here.  The  passage  is  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  in  all  His  teaching.  And  the 
lesson  reaches  the  highest  heights  of  spiritual 
vision.  '  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness,  and  all  these  things  (the  necessaries 
of  life)  shall  he  added  unto  you '  (v.iU). 

It  is  singularly  impressive  that  this  teaching 
should  be  given  in  connexion  with  those  common 
everyday  duties  at  which  the  vast  majority  of 
human  beings  must  spend  their  lives.  To  the 
great  mass  of  the  world's  toilers  our  Lord  says  ; 
Be  not  anxious  about  your  bodily  needs.  In  doing 
your  daily  work,  seek  the  Highest,  and  the  neces- 
saries of  life  will  not  fail.  And  what  is  that 
Highest  1  It  is  the  Kingdom  and  righteous- 
ness of  God.  The  answer  presents  both  sides  of 
the  truth,  the  external  and  the  internal,  the 
objective  aim  and  the  quality  of  character  which 
corresponds  to  it. 

When  we  come  to  consider  more  carefully  what 
is  the  nature  of  this  highest  objective  aim  which 
is  termed  the  Kingdom,  we  are  met  by  the  diffi- 
culty that  our  Lord  nowhere  gives  a  formal  defini- 
tion of  it.  His  manner  of  referring  to  it  is  rather 
an  indication  that  He  desired  in  the  first  instance 
to  convince  His  hearers  of  its  existence,  and  for 
the  rest  to  approach  it  in  many  different  ways,  so 
as  to  exhibit  different  aspects  of  a  thing  too  great 
for  its  nature  to  be  made  evident  by  any  one 
statement.  But  certain  characteristics  emerge 
with  sufficient  clearness.  What  these  character- 
istics are  will  be  seen  as  we  examine  the  other 
leading  ideas  of  our  Lord's  moral  teaching.  See 
also  art.  Kingdom  of  God. 

2.  The  Pure  Heart.— '  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart,'  said  the  Lord;  'for  they  shall  see  God.' 
The  idea  expressed  in  this  Beatitude  is  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Law 
in  terms  of  the  gospel.  Our  Lord  insisted  upon 
the  inwardness  of  all  true  goodness.  An  external 
morality  had  no  value  in  His  eyes.  This  teaching 
was  not  altogether  new.  Great  prophets  and 
psalmists  had  seen  it  (Jer  31=",  l's  51lu).  Greek 
philosophers  had  taught  the  priority  of  being  to 
doing.  But  Jesus  gave  to  the  world  as  a  whole 
what  had  hitherto  been  the  possession  of  select 
souls.  By  showing  the  power  of  this  principle  to 
deepen  the  received  code.  He  was  able  to  alter  the 
popular  conception  of  the  moral  ideal.  He  taught 
that  within  the  Kingdom  the  only  goodness  which 
would  be  recognized  would  be  goodness  of  heart. 
All  the  examples  which  He  gave  to  show  that  the 
righteousness  of  the   Kingdom   must  exceed   the 
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righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  display 
the  operation  of  this  principle.     See  Mt  ff0- *».*»-«. 

<-*,  Lk  6*.  Our  Lord  did  not  abolish  the  old 
Law;.  He  fulfilled  it  (Mt  5").  He  penetrated  to 
the  inner  meaning  and  deeper  truth  which  under- 

JJU  ^"d  what  is  true  of  the  good  is  true  also 
♦  i  if  GV1  :  lts.nature  is  spiritual,  it  proceeds  from 
the  heart,  and  is  not  merely  concerned  with  the 
outward  action  (Mt  15w"»  Mk  T\  Lk  645,  see  also 

There  is  a  tendency  to  regard  this  purity  of  heart  as  concerned 
only  with  the  negation  of  one  class  of  fleshly  appetites.  Our 
Lord  did  indeed  apply  the  principle  most  impressively  with  that 
reference  .<Mt  5J'" ).  Hut,  as  all  the  illustrations  show  the 
principle  is  one  of  universal  application,  and  concerns  the  very 
essence  of  all  goodness.  It  is  the  principle  which  the  philosopher 
Kant  stated  in  the  terms;  'Nothing  can  possibly  be  conceived 
in  the  world,  or  even  out  of  it,  which  tan  be  called  good  without 
qualification,  except  a  Good  Will.'  It  is  the  doctrine  which 
modern  Ethics  expresses  when  it  declares  that  the  goodness  or 
badness  of  conduct  depends  upon  the  motive.  In  the  last 
resort,  the  'single  eye' and  the  'pure  heart'  are  the  same. 
They  both  express  the  inward  determination  to  do  the  good 
just  because  it  is  the  good,  and  for  no  other  reason.  The  former 
regards  this  moral  attitude  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  end 
which  is  aimed  at,  the  second  contemplates  the  disposition  of 
the  heart,  the  moral  condition  of  soul,  out  of  which  the  good 
inevitably  springs. 

3.  The  Infinite  Yalue  of  the  human  Soul.— This 
idea  is  very  frequent  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord. 
Explicitly  or  implicitly,  it  occurs  everywhere.  See 
Mt  (P^-  io2BB''"-*s  12»-12  16*°  185IT-,  Mk  &*■  37  937-  *" 
Lk  (P ■«  10aMr-  127ff--4-28  145  15-w.w.jiir.  j^™  Jn  3i« 
47ir.  ]o,Iff\  All  passages  which  tell  of  the  love  of 
God  for  the  individual  soul  or  of  the  sacrifice  by 
which  the  salvation  of  the  soul  was  effected,  are 
witnesses  to  the  same  truth.  Every  person,  no 
matter  how  poor,  wretched,  sinful  or  degraded,  is 
of  intinite  value  when  compared  with  any  mere 
thing.  The  gospel  was  preached  to  the  poor.  The 
Christ  received  the  publicans  and  sinners  who  came 
to  Him.  None  were  too  miserable  or  too  lowly  for 
His  compassion.  The  Great  Father  in  heaven  is 
ever  watching  over  Hi*  human  children.  The  very 
hairs  of  their  heads  are  all  numbered.  Better  to 
die  a  miserable  death  than  be  the  cause  of  injury 
to  one  of  His  little  ones.  God  so  cares  for  even 
the  most  sinful  among  His  children,  that  He  is 
compared  to  the  shepherd  seeking  the  lost  sheep, 
to  the  woman  searching  for  her  lost  piece  of  money. 
There  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  re- 
penteth.  God  is  like  a  loving  father  who  rejoices 
over  the  returning  prodigal.  As  we  have  it  in  St. 
John,  '  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only-begotten  Son '  <31U). 

Apart  from  the  religious  value  of  these  teachings, 
their  ethical  importance  is  incalculable.  They  con- 
veyed to  mankind  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  which 
even  Christianity  had  to  bestow :  the  belief  that 
each  human  soul  is  of  absolute  value,  above  all 
price  or  estimation.  It  is  the  doctrine  which  philo- 
sophical Ethics  expresses,  when  it  declares  that 
every  person  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  end  in  himself, 
never  as  a  means  only.  This  is  the  doctrine  which 
underlies  the  mission  of  the  Church  to  go  and  make 
disciples  of  all  the  nations  (Mt  '2s1-').  It  is  the 
principle  which  has  overthrown  tyrannies,  abolished 
slavery,  and  justified  all  our  modern  enthusiasms 
for  liberty  and  for  the  welfare  of  humanity. 

This  doctrine,  combined  with  that  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God, 
affords  the  true  proof  of  individual  immortality.  Our  Lord's 
teaching  is  quite  clear  on  this  subject.  There  must  be  a  future 
life  for  men  because  God  calls  Himself  their  God.  'He  is  not 
the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living'  (Mt  22alff-,  Mk  12=7, 
Lk  ^(M7ff.),  That  is,  God  cares  for  men,  they  are  precious  in 
His*Vi!,'ht,  therefore  He  cannot  permit  them  to  perish.  The 
great  I- 'at her  will  never  forsake  His  children. 

4.  The  Law  of  Loyc— Christianity  teaches  us  to 
think  of  love  as  the  nature  of  God  and  as  the 
highest  law  of  human  life.  We  owe  this  noble 
teaching  to  our  Lord  Himself,  Uy  precept  and 
example  He  taught  His  followers  to  think  of  the 
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Almighty  as  their  Father  in  heaven.  While  never 
ignoring  the  justice,  the  righteousness  of  God,  He 
made  His  hearers  realize  the  supremacy  of  the 
Divine  Love.  Out  of  this  great  love  of  God  should 
flow  a  human  love  of  the  same  nature,  a  beneiieent 
love  (Mt  544,A\  Lk  G*'36},  a  love  which  embraces 
even  those  who  are  bitterly  hostile.  Not  only  so, 
but  our  Lord  teaches  that  the  Law  of  Love  is  the 
supreme  law  of  conduct.  It  includes  all  the  com- 
mandments (Mt  22s7-39,  Mk  12"*-).  In  strict  accord- 
ance with  this  teaching  is  the  Law  of  Service.  He 
is  greatest  who  serves  best  (Mt  202Mr-,  Mk  10^-, 
Lk  222i'21,  Jn  13517).  Loving  service  is  the  true 
test  of  the  life  (Mt  25^'). 

This  teaching  shows  clearly  that  our  Lord  designed  to  give 
to  men  a  blessing  which  should  be,  not  merely  an  illumination 
lor  the  soul  of  the  individual,  but  a  social  bond.  He  set  free  a 
principle  which  would  bless  all  in  the  blessing  of  each.  That 
principle  may  be  described  as  the  family  principle  exalted  to 
heaven  for  the  good  of  all  the  earth.  If  God  is  '  Our  Father,* 
then  all  we  '  are  brethren '  (Mt  238).  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
thus  the  kingdom  of  Love  in  which  each  is  blessed  in  the 
blessing  of  all.  And  this  is  the  true  Summ  um  Bonum ,  the  ideal 
end,  which  finds  its  partial  realization  in  every  instance  of 
genuine  goodness  in  the  individual  life  as  well  as  in  the  life  of 
the  community,  and  which  is  the  highest  principle  of  all  moral 
and  social  progress.  Its  perfect  realization  is  the  great  hope  of 
the  future,  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  in  glory. 

5.  The  Universality  of  Loyc— The  Law  of  Love  in 
its  relation  to  our  duty  to  one  another  is  expressed 
by  the  command,  '  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself.'  But  the  question  arises,  What  is  the 
scope  of  thi*  love?  Or,  as  it  was  put  to  our  Lord 
Himself,  'Who  is  my  neighbour  ? '  (Lk  1(F).  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  contained  in  the  passage 
already  referred  to  (Mt  G43"48).  Our  love  is  to  be, 
like  God's,  a  blessing  for  all  who  need  it,  the  evil 
as  well  as  the  good,  the  just  as  well  as  the  unjust, 
our  enemies  as  well  as  our  friends.  In  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  103l},ri)>  the  same  answer 
is  given  in  a  way  which  makes  its  meaning  even 
more  distinct.  To  enforce  the  lesson,  our  Lord 
selected  as  the  hero  of  His  parable  a  man  belong- 
ing to  a  race  which  was  hated  and  despised  by  the 
Jews.  There  was  an  exquisite  wisdom  in  this 
choice.  Why  not  have  made  a  Jew  assist  a 
Samaritan,  or  even  a  Gentile,  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  principle?  But  our  Lord  wished  to  teach  by 
an  example  appealing  rather  to  the  humanity  than 
to  the  national  feelings  of  His  hearer.  Had  the 
act  of  mercy  been  shown  by  a  Jew  to  a  Samaritan 
it  might  have  seemed  condescension,  a  work  of 
supererogation.  Shown  by  a  Samaritan  to  a  Jew, 
the  true  character  of  the  goodness  it  reveals  be- 
comes, from  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  far  more 
evident.  We  are  taught  that  love  should  be 
universal  in  its  nature.  It  should  break  down  the 
barriers  erected  by  race,  or  privilege,  or  religion. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
this  teaching.  Ancient  civilizations  were  for  the 
most  part  founded  on  slavery  or  on  the  subjection 
of  races  or  classes.  Underlying  the  whole  Jewish 
system  was  the  idea  of  a  privileged  people.  Our 
Lord  broke  through  the  most  inveterate  of  pre- 
judices, and  taught  the  universal  obligation  to 
love  and  to  bless.  He  laid  the  foundation  of 
liberty  and  of  philanthropy. 

6.  The  Great  Example.— In  Mt  6s3,  the  ideal  is 
set  before  us  in  two  ways,  as  an  objective  aim  and 
as  a  type  of  character:  'Seek  ye  first  his  king- 
dom and  lus  righteousness.'  the  righteousness 
ot  OikI  is  the  standard.  There  is,  and  must  be,  a 
correspondence  between  the  outward  and  the  in- 
ward, between  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  a,  universe 
ot  souls  bound  together  by  the  great  love  of  their 
l'atlier  m  Heaven  and  their  love  one  to  another, 
and  the  moral  condition  of  each  individual  soul. 
When  the  latter  side  is  considered,  we  ask,  What 
is  its  quahty'?  what  is  it»  standard?  The  answer 
la-tlie  character  of  God.     This  is  implied  in  the 


very  name  'Father'  {Mt  5**).  The  teaching  is, 
'  Be  sons  of  your  Father,'  be  like  unto  God.  Even 
more  explicit  is  the  statement  in  Mt  5**  '  Ye 
therefore  shall  be  perfect  as  your  heavenly  Father 
is  perfect.'  This  standard  may  seem  too  high.  It 
may  seem  unreal  to  say  to  ordinary  men  and 
women,  'Be  perfect  as  God.'  But  all  realization 
of  good  character  in  human  creatures  is,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  an  imitation  of  God,  a  reproduction  of  the 
Divine.  Goodness  is  always  a  following  of  God, 
though  it  be  a  very  long  way  oft".  What  we  have 
here  is  the  absolute  standard,  the  highest  possible 
ideal  of  character.  Our  Lord  will  set  nothing 
lower  before  us.  But  the  ideal  is  brought  near  to 
us  in  a  way  which  is  characteristic  of  Christianity. 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  is  the  incarnation  of  the  ideal. 
See  Mt  lr* 2025"28,  Mk  10«-«,  Lk  6W  22s7,  Jn  13,;i-  w- » 
1512.  In  these  passages  our  Lord  holds  Himself 
up  as  an  example.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  influence  of  His  character  has  been  as 
potent  a  moral  force  as  His  words.  He  elevated 
humanity  by  being  what  He  was.  It  is  very  hard 
to  realize  how  vast  was  the  change  effected  by  the 
teaching  and  example  of  Christ.  The  conception 
of  the  ideal  of  character  was  altered.  To  see  this 
truth  we  have  but  to  compare  Aristotle's  picture 
of  the  '  great-souled  man  '  with  our  Lord.  Noble 
and  virtuous  with  the  splendid  but  imperfect 
nobility  and  virtue  of  pagan  Greece,  the  great- 
souled  man  is  proud,  self-satisfied  and  pompous. 
His  very  '  greatness,'  as  conceived  by  Aristotle, 
makes  him  a  poor  creature  when  placed  beside 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Above  all,  our  Lord's  example 
shows  us  the  principle  of  love  at  work  in  human 
life. 

7.  Self-renunciation.— When  dealing  with  the 
lofty  principles  of  absolute  morality,  our  Lord's 
teaching  is  characterized  by  the  most  extraordinary 
sweetness.  With  joyous  confidence  His  thought 
lingers  on  the  sunny  heights  of  truth.  But  when 
He  comes  to  speak  of  the  struggle  through  which 
the  soul  must  pass  in  its  upward  progress,  His 
manner  changes.  There  is  an  awful  force  in  the 
language  and  imagery  with  which  He  teaches  the 
necessity  of  self-sacrifice.  From  this  we  learn  His 
attitude  towards  sin.  See  Mt  &*•  M  18",  Mk  V** 
1037-3U  god,  passages  show  that  His  tenderness 
towards  the  repentant  sinner  involved  no  condon- 
ing of  sin.  Our  Lord  received  sinners,  but  He 
never  regarded  their  sins  with  complaisance.  The 
following  passages  are  important :  Mt  1037ff-  16s4"27, 
Mk  S**-,  Lk  9^-  14»-M  17s3,  Jn  1225,  also  Mt  713" 14, 
Lk  IS2*"-.  In  these  passages  the  necessity  of  self- 
renunciation  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  most  vivid 
intensity.  Yet  the  denial  of  self  is  nowhere  repre- 
sented as  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  a  means,  or  rather 
the  inevitable  means.  It  is  the  way,  not  the  goal. 
Yet  it  is  a  way  which  cannot  be  avoided  if  the 
goal  is  to  be  reached. 

Our  Lord  clearly  sets  before  us  the  reward  of  goodness  and 
the  punishment  which  awaits  unrepented  sin.  The  subject  is  a 
puzzling  one,  because  of  the  ambiguities  of  language.  But  our 
thoughts  will  be  set  free  from  confusion  if  we  consider  our 
Lord's  teaching  as  it  stands,  apart  from  certain  popular  miscon- 
ceptions. It  will  be  found  that,  in  His  teaching,  the  Kingdom 
is  itself  the  reward.  To  gain  this  is  to  gain  all,  to  lose  it  is  to 
lose  all.  Sometimes  it  is  described  as  'the  joy  of  thy  Lora 
(Mt  2521),  sometimes  plainly  as  '  the  kingdom '  (vM),  a°met'me* 
as  '  eternal  life '  (v.«).  But  all  alike  are  ways  of  describing  tnac 
one  glorious  end  which  is  the  Snmmnm  Bonum,  the  true  ana 
final  good,  that  end  in  which  God  Himself  with  all  His  cr»ldj;e.n 
shall  have  one  undivided  blessedness.  To  live  for  this  rewara  is 
to  live  for  the  good  itself.  The  goodness  or  badness  of  worKinj. 
for  rewards  depends  altogether  on  the  nature  of  the  rewaras 
which  are  sought.  To  work  for  selfish  ends  is  always  wrong,  w 
seek  as  a  reward  that  great  end  which  is  the  supreme  an 
universal  blessing  is  always  right ;  it  is  indeed  the  essence  of  an 
goodness. 

ii.  Religious  ideas.— We  have  considered  the 
leading  ethical  ideas  of  our  Lord's  teaching.  pnt» 
as  must  now  be  quite  apparent,  it  is  impossible  to 
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separate  the  ethical  element  from  the  religious. 
Though  our  Lord  Himself  advanced  from  a  pre- 
vailingly ethical  stage  of  instruction  to  a  stage 
which  was  more  distinctively  religious,  yet  in  His 
thought  the  two  arc  united.  Indeed,  the  religious 
side  of  the  truth  is  the  more  fundamental.  It 
deals  with  the  underlying  principles.  For  example, 
when  speaking  of  the  ordinary  work  of  human 
life,  and  giving  the  great  rule,  'Seek  first  the 
kingdom,'  He  led  His  hearers  on  to  the  thought 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  Cud  as  the  reason  why  they 
should  renounce  all  anxiety  and  live  for  the  higher 
ends<Mt6-M-»-w). 

1.  The  Fatherhood  of  God.— This  idea  stands 
first  among  those  which  belong  to  the  distinctively 
religious  side  of  our  Lord's  teaching.  He  gave  it 
a  fundamental  position,  and  conveyed  it  in  every 
possible  way  to  the  minds  of  His  hearers.  By 
word,  by  manner,  by  the  manifestation  of  His  own 
spiritual  experience,  and,  above  all,  by  being  what 
He  was,  and  at  the  same  time  declaring  Himself 
to  be  a  revelation  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God 
(see  Mtll^iV'^-,  jn5wff.  jjiar.  1o.sit.  12-wr.  14_16)i 
our  Lord  taught  men  to  think  of  Cod  as  '  the 
Father,'  and  to  attribute  to  Him  all  the  benignity 
and  bountiful ness  of  the  fatherly  character.  Here 
it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  teaching  from  the 
life  of  Christ.  It  is  through  the  Christ  Himself 
that  man  learns  to  know  Cod  as  the  Father.  Jesus 
was  intensely  conscious  of  Cod's  presence  and 
relation  to  Himself.  He  saw  into  the  heart  of 
God  with  a  clearness  of  vision  unparalleled  in 
human  experience.  He  speaks  of  Cod  out  of  ;• 
perfect  knowledge,  and  whenever  a  human  soul  is 
able  truly  to  hear,  belief  follows.  The  revelation 
of  God  made  by  Him  carries  conviction  with  it. 
It  is  so  great  a  thing  that  it  cannot  but  be  true. 
When  once  man  has  grasped  it,  no  other  account 
of  God  can  be  accepted. 

The  idea  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  occurs  in  the  OT  (Dt  l:fl 
83  326,  ps  10313 ;  See  also  Is  63*6  64«,  Jer  3-»- 19,  Hos  11'  etc).  It 
was  not  unknown  to  pagan  thought  ;  see  Ac  IT28.  But,  as 
taught  bv  our  Lord,  the  Fatherhood  of  God  hecame  a  new  thing. 
Fatherhood  is  not,  in  all  states  of  society,  suggestive  of  watch- 
ful, loving  affection.  It  has  sometimes  connoted  a  very  harsh 
rule.  The  fulness  of  meaning  and  the  spiritual  value  which 
now  belong  to  the  idea  as  connected  with  our  relation  to  God, 
are  very  largely  derived  from  the  teaching  and  influence  of  our 
Lord. 

In  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  is  presented  in  three  ways :  (1)  Jesus  speaks 
of  God  as  '  My  Father.'  This  name  was  very  dear 
to  Jesus.  It  sprang  from  His  consciousness  of 
relationship  to  God.  Clearly,  it  bore  a  special 
meaning.  He  was  Son  of  God  in  a  unique  sense. 
This  truth  is  emphasized  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  expression  '  My  Father'  is  frequently  used  (Mt 
lOfcMu  [in:  Lk  04a  22=°,  Jn  517  ID-"-30  IT5  2017 ;  see 
also  Mt  7-1  1617  1810- ia-  *  20-3,  Mk  &8,  Lk  244M,  Jn 
520-45  gauif.  gi«r.  14_16).  These  passages  fully  carry 
out  the  idea  expressed  in  the  announcements  at 
His  baptism  and  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration 
(Mk  1"  and  97).  (2)  Our  Lord  taught  His  disciples 
to  think  of  themselves  as  a  family,  with  God  above 
them  as  their  Father.  They  were  called  into  a 
specially  close  relationship  to  God,  and  became  in 
that  special  sense  His  children.  In  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  Jesus  addresses  His  disciples,  and  con- 
tinually speaks  to  them  of  God,  calling  Him  'your 
Father'  (MtS18-*-48  61- 8- 14- 15"  ="  711)-  'Fear  not 
He  says,  'little  flock  ;  for  it  is  your  Fathers  good 
pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom'  (Lk  12  K  In 
the  Lord's  Prayer  the  address  'Our  Father  has 
reference  to  the  diseiples  as  the  family  of  God. 
Perhaps  we  dare  not  limit  the  '  our,  but  the 
prayer  was  given  to  the  disciples  for  their  own 
use,  and  the  word  was  surely  meant  to  have  the 
effect  of  uniting  them  as  a  family  under  the  head- 
ship of  their  Father  in  Heaven.     (3)  Our  Lord  a 


teaching  regards  God  as  the  Father  of  all  men 
Mt  i/1",  Lk  6s3  imply  this  great  extension  of  the 
Divine  fatherhood.  But  clearer  still  are  the 
parables  of  the  Lost  Sheep,  the  Lost  Piece  of 
Silver,  and  the  Prodigal  Son  (Lk  15).  The  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  extends  the  sphere  of  love 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Judaism,  and  throws  li'dit 
on  such  passages  as  Mt  645  and  Lk  635.  Its  prin- 
ciple corresponds,  in  the  human  sphere,  to  that 
expressed  by  the  words,  '  God  so  loved  the  world ' 
(Jn  31(i). 

Our  Lord,  then,  teaches  us  to  think  of  God  as 
the  Father,  and  at  the  same  time  as  Sovereign 
over  the  greatest  of  all  kingdoms.  The  character- 
istic attribute  of  this  paternal  Sovereignty  is  love. 
Hi>  love  is  so  wide  that  it  includes  the  unthankful 
and  evil,  those  who  have  turned  their  backs  upon 
their  Father's  house  and  renounced  His  authority. 
It  is  the  source  from  which  springs  all  that  is  de- 
scribed as  Salvation.  It  explains  the  mission  of 
the  Christ  (Jn  3lfi).  It  is  the  inner  truth  of  the 
life  of  Him  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost. 
It  is  that  Divine  characteristic  from  which  pro- 
ceed '  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth ' 
(Lk  157).  And  when  this  love  has  won  the  sinner, 
it  introduces  him  into  a  circle  in  which  he  is 
brought  more  immediately  under  the  Divine 
Fatherhood.  He  becomes  a  member  of  the  family, 
the  Kingdom,  that  great  order  of  tilings  in  which 
men  feel  and  experience  the  love  of  the  Great 
Father.  Finally,  there  is  that  supreme  degree  of 
Divine  Fatherhood  which  belongs  to  the  relation 
between  the  Father  and  Him  who  is  in  a  unique 
sense  the  Son.  The  life  and  death  of  Christ  reveal 
the  love  of  God  to  man  because  of  this  relation. 
God's  love  appears  because  He  gave  His  only- 
begotten  Son.     See  also  art.  Father. 

2.  The  Son. — The  second  stage  of  our  Lord's 
teaching  is  concerned  mainly  with  Himself  and 
His  work  for  man.  It  is  one  of  the  great  para- 
doxes of  His  personality,  that  while  humility  was 
one  of  His  most  marked  characteristics,  He  yet 
preached  Himself  as  none  else  ever  dared  to  do. 
Sometimes  the  humility  and  the  self-assertion 
occur  side  by  side,  expressed  in  a  single  utterance. 
'  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke 
upon  you,  and  learn  of  me ;  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart :  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your 
souls'  (Mt  ll28- 29).  The  invitation  and  promise 
here  constitute  a  great  claim.  Yet  He  adds,  'I 
am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart' ;  and  the  story  of  His 
life  proves  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  further- 
more, these  words  follow  one  of  the  greatest 
statements  ever  made  of  the  dignity  of  our  Lord's 
person,  and  the  extent  of  His  authority:  'All 
things  have  been  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Bather  : 
and  no  one  knoweth  the  Son,  save  the  Bather; 
neither  doth  any  know  the  Father,  save  the  Son, 
and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal 
him'  (Mt  11s7).  This  passage  is  but  one  out  of 
many.  Jesus  continually  asserted  His  right  to 
the  absolute  devotion  of  the  hearts  of  men.  No 
sacrifice  is  too  great  to  be  made  in  His  service. 
Even  the  dearest  of  human  relationships  must  be 
counted  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  Him.  He 
claims  as  His  right,  the  utmost  allegiance  (Mt 
iS'i#i-ai >  19M.S  25**     Mk8M"»  9"7'41  1039  1313 

,47-9     Lk  p,23ff.  46.  57ff.   \(p2  l^Sff.  ^SGff.   lg^  aT,d  tlirOUgh- 

out  St.  John's  Gospel.    See,  especially,  Jn  517ff-  8""- 

1Q30   14«ff-). 

The  oniy  adequate  explanation  of  these  facts  is 
that  which  the  NT  supplies,  and  which  the  Chris- 
tian Church  has  always  held  :  Jesus  w  Divine  ; 
He  is  the  Incarnate  Word  of  God  (Jn  1").  go 
other  doctrine  can  justify  the  claim  which  He 
makes,  and  explain  the  life,  work,  and  teaching  by 
,  which  that  claim  is  sustained.     Our  Lord  did  not 
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declare  Himself  Divine,  nor  did  He  even  make 
open  proclamation  of  Hia  Messiahship,  That  was 
not  His  method.  He  avoided  anything  which 
would  have  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  multitude 
(Mk  l37- **•  a-  **  312,  Lk  44J-  a  51U  8",  Jn  b"16).  Further, 
He  knew  that  faith  springs  into  being  not  from 
names  and  titles,  but  from  the  recognition  by  the 
soul  of  that  which  is  alone  worthy  to  be  the  object 
of  faith.  Therefore  He  chose  to  reveal  Himself 
gradually  in  His  daily  intercourse  with  His  fol- 
lowers, and  so  lead  them  to  discover  the  great 
trutli  for  themselves  (Mt  16u-u).  That  our  Lord 
deliberately  followed  this  method  is  shown  by  the 
terms  which  He  used  when  referring  to  Himself. 
For  example,  He  habitually  called  Himself  the 
Son  of  Man.  The  name  presented  a  proble:/i  to 
all  who  heard  it.  It  suggested  a  reference  to  Dn 
713,  but  was  not  so  definitely  Messianic  as  to  con- 
stitute a  claim.  It  evoked  the  question,  '  Who  is 
this  Son  of  Man?'  (Jn  1234).  The  name  occurs 
about  eighty  times  in  the  Gospels,  and  always  as 
used  by  our  Lord  of  Himself.  It  is  so  character- 
istic of  His  own  point  of  view  that  it  is  not  used 
by  others.  It  clearly  implies  His  humiliation,  yet 
it  is  employed  by  Him  pointedly  in  those  passages 
in  which  His  glory  is  described.  See  Mt  1341  1933 
SS31*,  Lk21M,  Jn  o27  68-  etc. 

The  title  Son  of  Man  expresses  the  humanity  of 
our  Lord.  It  is  His  own  testimony  to  His  perfect 
Brotherhood  with  men.  It  marks  His  sympathy 
with  human  infirmity,  and  is  used  impressively  in 
connexion  with  His  mission  of  salvation  (r.ff.  Mt 
2028,  Lk  I91U).  It  presents  Him  as  the  IckxlMan. 
This  has  been  questioned  as  not  in  accordance 
with  the  thought  of  the  time,  but  the  OT  had  its 
ideal  Hgures.  Abraham,  Moses,  David,  Elijah  came 
to  be  regarded  as  typical  representatives  of  whole 
peoples  or  classes.  In  the  latter  Isaiah  this  mode 
of  thought  reaches  its  most  perfect  development. 
The  ideal  Israel  is  depicted  as  the  'Servant  of 
Jehovah,'  and,  as  the  prophet  proceeds,  the  con- 
ception grows,  until  in.  Is  53  there  rises  into  view 
the  wonderful  form  of  the  Suffering  Servant  who  is 
contrasted  with,  yet  is  one  with,  the  people  of  God. 
There  is  therefore  no  anachronism  in  supposing 
that  when  our  Lord  styled  Himself  the  Son  of 
Man  He  intended  to  set  Himself  forth  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  human  race,  the  Ideal  Man.  See, 
further,  art.  Son  of  Man. 

The  title  Son  of  God  was  not  often  used  by  Jesus 
Himself  (see  Mt  27*  Jn  S'25  9s5),  yet  in  many  ways 
He  implied  His  right  to  it.  His  constant  and 
peculiar  use  of  the  expression  'My  Father'  (see 
above),  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  title 
Son  of  God,'  as  attributed  to  Him  by  others  and 
not  disclaimed  by  Himself,  show  what  was  His 
position  in. regard  to  this  question  (Mt  4:l  8-KJ  1433 
27*  « ,11k  3",  Lk  i"  2™,  Jn  I*. «  3» '  !>»  1 1"  etc  ). 
1  Ins  title  was  naturally  seized  upon  by  His  dis- 
ciples as  the  simplest  way  of  expressing  the  mys- 
tery of  His  person.  The  essence  of  that  mystery, 
m  manifested  in  every  instance  in  which  He  dis. 
closed  His  inner  mind,  was  the  close  relationship 
in  which  He  stood  to  the  Father  (see  Mt  11") 
Anil  so  it  was  by  means  of  this  title  that  His 
£"'"»'!/  was  represented  to  the  minds  of  His  first 
ro  owcrs  And  for  the  practical  purposes  of  the 
o,  7,„  T  ll,e'  as  d»«nR«i»lied  from'  the  definitions 
so  „sef,YiSyt'.n0  '"v  e  »f /"Passion  could  have  been 

Klsoa't6  fc^  the  S°"1  ™»  satisM- 

mJllifV  »ml  t[t]T-' S""  °f  God '  an(i  ' Son  °f  Man  ' 
he  1IT1 1^1  'U,1;meJ?nother-  Taken  toe"""* 
',v  of  ™  U'  '■""  If"18  mvn  moat  characteristic 
i.l  of  expressing  the  nature  of  His  person  It 
«as  in  this  way  that  He  chose  to  teach  men  His 
humanity  and   His  Divinity  and  the  mirade of 


their  union.  Thus  the  Incarnation  is  fuund  to  be 
implied  in  our  Lord's  attitude  towards  His  own 
consciousness  of  Himself  in  relation  to  God  and 
num.  For  a  deeper  insight  into  this  profound  sub- 
ject we  must  turn  to  those  passages  in  which  that 
consciousness  is  most  fully  revealed  ;  Mt  U"  253J"' 
Mk  8M,r-,  Lk  I02lff-,  Jn  5™-  s*-*  1030  17'-*  etc! 
With  this  is  connected  our  Lord's  consciousness  of 
Himself  as  the  bond  of  union  among  His  disciples 
uniting  them  to  God  and  to  one  another :  Jn  14^ 
15i-u  17a. »  Also  He  pregents  Himself  as  the 
means  of  communication  between  God  and  man  • 
Jn  107 14c.  These  truths  are  aspects  of  His  Incar- 
nation. 

Our  Lord  represented  the  work  of  His  life  as  a 
work  of  salvation  :  Lk  19°- 10 ;  cf.  Mt  IS2*,  Lk  151-1". 
This  idea,  though  prominent  in  the  Gospels  from 
the  first  (see  Mt  l21,  Lk  211,  Jn  V*>),  and  implied  in 
all  our  Lord's  language  about  Himself  and  His 
relation  to  men,  yet  remains  undeveloped  in  His 
teaching  until  the  end  of  His  ministry.  As  the 
Gospels  proceed,  however,  and  His  death  ap- 
proaches, sudden  gleams  of  light  are  thrown  upon 
the  deeper  meaning  of  salvation.  In  Jn  6Dlflr-,  the 
thought  of  Christ  as  the  Bread  of  Life  passes  into 
that  of  the  Paschal  Lamb  by  whose  death  and 
blood -shedding  the  people  of  God  are  delivered. 
In  Jn  10llff-,  He  is  the  Good  Shepherd  who  lays 
down  His  life  for  the  sheep.  On  the  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem  our  Lord's  mind  was  much  occupied 
by  the  dreadful  events  which  He  knew  were  await- 
ing Him  (Mk  1033-  w,  also  Mt  2017ff-,  Lk  Iff""10). 
Before  this  He  had  told  His  disciples  of  the  facts 
(Mt  1621,  Mk  831  931,  Lk  9--),  but  now  He  declares 
something  of  their  meaning  and  purpose.  The 
occasion  of  the  declaration  was  the  ambitious  peti- 
tion of  the  sons  of  Zebedee.  In  reply  to  the  two 
brothers,  our  Lord  promises,  in  veiled  language, 
participation  in  His  sufferings ;  and  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  disciples  He  gives  this  teaching :  '  Who- 
soever would  become  great  anion"  you  shall  be 
your  minister  ;  and  whosoever  would  tie  first  among 
you,  shall  be  servant  of  all.  For  verily  the  Son  of 
Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  mini- 
ster, and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many.'  It 
is  the  first  clear  statement  in  our  Lord's  own  lan- 
guage of  the  purpose  of  His  death.  With  this 
passage  must  be  connected  Jn  1223"27,  in  which, 
contemplating  the  terror  of  His  cross.  He  lays 
down  the  law  of  sacrifice.  But  clearer  still  is  the 
declaration  which  He  made  at  the  Last  Supper. 
There  are  four  accounts  in  the  NT  (Mt  261*-36,  Mk 
1422"24,  Lk  2219-2",  1  Co  ll23--'5).  No  two  of  these 
correspond  exactly.  But  all  agree  that  our  Lord 
connected  the  rite  with  the  conception  of  His 
death  as  a  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  men.  He  gave 
His  body  over  to  death,  His  blood  to  be  shed  'for 
many  unto  the  remission  of  sins.'  And,  as  St. 
John  tells  us  (chs.  14-16),  that  very  night  our  Lord 
addressed  His  disciples  at  length  on  His  love  and 
His  relation  to  the  Father  and  to  them,  and  said, 
'  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.' 

In  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  then,  the  atonement 
is  the  redemption  of  men  from  sin  by  the  giving  of 
His  life.  It  is  the  remission  of  sins  through  His 
death  and  the  shedding  of  His  blood.  It  is  the 
work  of  love.  It  is  the  corn  of  wheat  falling  into 
the  ground  that  it  may  perish  and,  through  perish- 
ing, bear  much  fruit.  The  impressiveness  of  this 
teaching  is  greatly  increased  when  it  is  taken  in 
connexion  with  certain  events  and  fragmentary 
utterances  which  give  the  testimony  of  our  Lords 
own  inner  consciousness  to  the  fact  that,  in  His 
Passion  and  Death,  He  engaged  in  a  great  conflict 
with  evil,  a  work  given  Him  by  His  Father,  awork 
which  He  was  bound  to  accomplish.  The  follow- 
ing passages  are  the  most  important :   Mt  if)22"'. 
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Lk'2263,  Jn  121-7  14w.  Mt  263Kff-,  Mk  I4wff-,  Lk  2241"- 
Mt  27*i,  Mk  153*.  Most  impressive  of  all  is  the 
Ayoiiy  in  the  garden.  It  supplies  the  key  to  ;ill 
the  rest. 

3.  Faith.— But  though  the  fuller  explanation  of 
the  purpose  of  our  Lord's  life  and  death  took  place 
only  towards  the  end,  He  had  from  the  beginning 
made  a  demand  which  implied  all  that  afterwards 
became  explicit.  He  insisted  on  a  faith  which 
found  its  supreme  object  in  Himself.  The  great- 
ness of  His  personal  claim  has  been  already  pointed 
out  (see  list  of  passages  given  above).  \\e  have 
been  able  to  discern  something  of  the  meaning  of 
this  claim  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's 
person.  But  it  is  necessary  also  to  observe  that 
there  is  involved  a  very  clear  doctrine  of  the  nature 
of  faith.  Jesus  taught  the  supreme  necessity  of 
faith  in  Cod,  the  great  Father.  He  also  tau-ht 
theneeessitv  :if  faith  m  Hinisilf  I  \  tin  demands 
which  He  made,  the  promise  lie  ^ive.  the  bluing* 
He  bestowed.  He  made  it  clear  that  lie  sought  for 
a  faitli  which  should  take  the  form  of  ;m  absolute 
trust  directed  towards  Himself.  See  Mt  S-  3-  10 
jp.  ■.-.■.  a  >,-,»  Mk  i+'.  .a  o-.  4*»  ,7:4.  :*  6s.  «  T*  s'--  it-mi  lo''-: 
14';-y,  Lk  .")'-■  1:;-  -v  T1'-50  &'••**■*>  HH-  17W  is'-  1JF- 4". 
In  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  faitli  of  this  kind  is  pre- 
sented everj-where  as  the  spiritual  condition  which 
enables  man  to  become  receptive  of  the  highest 
blessing.       See  Jn  V-- M  211-33  3ltf- Ie-  'M  4-,1-4a-5U  o-1 

6a».  35.  *)    §12    jp-M    Up.lC.21     nJ5.W     124G.*i     141..  12    et(. 

In  these  passages  and  throughout  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  Christ  Himself,  in  His  relation  to  God  the 
Father  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  those  who  believe 
on  the  other,  sums  up  all  spiritual  blessing.  He  is 
the  source  of  Eternal  Life,  the  giver  of  the  living 
water,  the  Bread  of  Life,  the  Light  of  the  World, 
the  Good  Shepherd,  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life, 
the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  etc.  All  these 
images  imply  some  attitude  or  act  of  reception  on 
the  part  of  those  who  benefit.  Therefore  we  read 
of  the  New  Birth,  the  drinking  of  the  Living  Water, 
the  eating  of  the  Bread  of  Life,  the  following  of 
the  Light,  etc.  And  whatever  else  may  be  in- 
volved, there  is,  in  all  these,  the  teaching  that 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  human  recipient  corresponds 
to  the  gifts  which  are  bestowed  in  Christ.  See, 
further,  art.  Faith. 

Oar  Lord's  first  teaching  as  to  preparation  for  the 
Kingdom  was  a  call  to  repentance  (Mk  l15).  To 
this  we  must  now  add  faith,  as  the  subjective 
means  by  whicli  the  Kingdom  is  realized,  a  faith 
which,  when  developed,  becomes  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

4.  The  Coming  of  the  Kingdom.— Our  Lord  came 
to  found  a  kingdom,  a  great  spiritual  and  social 
order  of  things,  based  on  the  principle  of  love, 
under  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  creating  a 
Brotherhood  among  men.  Its  members  were  to 
enter  into  this  new  life  through  repentance  and 
faith,  and  in  it  to  realize  a  righteousness  of  heart 
and  life  far  exceeding  the  righteousness  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees.  The  possibility  of  such  a 
thing  in  a  world  like  this  would  have  been  incred- 
ible, but  for  the  way  in  which  our  Lord  presented 
and  manifested  Himself  to  men.  In  Him  resided 
the  power  which  would  realize  the  Kingdom.  By 
His  death  He  overcame  the  forces  which  opposed 
the  Kingdom,  by  His  life  He  established  it. 

But  though  the  Kingdom  was  a  present  fact  from 
the  moment  that  Christ  brought  human  souls  into 
a  right  relation  to  God,  we  are  taught  by  Him  to 
think  of  the  Kingdom  as  yet  to  come.  In  the 
Lord's  Prayer  we  have  the  petition,  '  Thy  kingdom 
come.'  And  there  are  many  passages  winch  show 
that  these  words  refer  to  a  great  future  realization  : 
Mt  8"  1311  2531,  Mk  8s8  14=°,  Lk  2131  2216,  Ac  1*  7 
etc.  But  clearest  of  all  are  the  parables  of  growth  : 
the  Tares,  the  Mustard  Seed,  the  Leaven,  the  Draw- 


net  the  Seed  Grownig  m  Secret.  These  parables 
deal  with  the  development  of  the  Kingdom  in 
history  and  its  relation  to  the  world  at  ]ar<re  Thev 
connect  the  conception  of  the  Kingdom  as  a  spiritual 
fact  here  and  now  with  that  conception  which  is 
distinctively  eschatological  and  regards  the  King- 
dom as  a  perfected  state  of  things  in  the  future 
It  is  plain  that  our  Lord  never  lost  sight  of  the 
great  final  realization  of  the  Ideal.  He  constantly 
looked  at  the  present  in  the  light  of  the  future,  and 
taught  His  followers  to  live  and  work  with  the 
great  end  in  view  (Lk  12wir-). 

S.  The  Paraclete.— In  the  Fourth  Gospel  we  find 
recorded  a  very  distinct  and  detailed  promise  of  a, 
special  gift  by  which  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  were 
to  be  fitted  to  do  their  Master's  work  after  His 
departure.  It  occurs  in  the  solemn  address  of  the 
night  before  the  Passion  (.In  14-ltj).  'I  will  pray 
the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Com- 
forter (Paraclete),  that  he  may  be  with  you  for 
ever  ;  even  the  Spirit  of  truth  '  (14"'-  l7).  Again  and 
again  in  this  great  discourse  our  Lord  returns  to  j 
this  promise,  and  dwells  upon  various  aspects  of  the  ' 
Spirit's  work  (1418  -G  ir>-G  1G7-'5).  The  presence  of 
the  Spirit  involves  the  presence  of  Christ  Himself. 
The  Spirit  is  to  teach  the  Apostles,  to  guide  them 
into  all  truth,  to  bear  witness  <jf  Christ.  He  has 
also  a  mission  to  the  world  ( lt>H>.  It  is  good  for  t  be 
disciples  that  our  Lord  should  leave  them,  because 
the  Spirit's  coming  is  dependent  on  His  going.  It 
is  plain  that  the  meaning  is  that  the  Spirit  w  as  to 
be  given  as  a  source  of  illumination  and  spiritual 
power  for  the  people  of  Christ  during  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  in  the  world.  Thus  the  Spirit 
carries  en  the  work  of  Christ. 

In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  there  is  nothing  as  clear 
in  regard  to  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Yet  there 
are  passages  which,  though  much  less  definite, 
agree  perfectly  with  the  teaching  in  Jn  14-16. 
Thus  tire  connexion  of  the  Spirit's  work  with  the 
future  of  the  Church  is  implied  in  Mt  KF,  Lk  I212. 
See  also  Lk  418,  Mt  12aw->  Mk  3P,  Lk  11"  Mt  28ly. 
See,  further,  artt.  Holy  Spirit  and  Paraclete. 

In  Ac  l*  we  find  an  important  corroboration  by  St.  Luke  of 
the  promise  recorded  by  St.  John  :  Christ  charges  His  disciples 
'  not  to  depart  from  Jerusalem,  hut  to  wait  for  the  promise  of 
the  Father,  which,  said  he,  je  heard  from  me.'  In  Lk  24-">  the 
promise  is  mentioned  but  not  (riven. 

The  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  therefore  con- 
nected with  the  extension  and  development  of  the 
Kingdom.  He  is  the  inner  regenerating  power  in 
the  individual  and  the  community.  He  is  the 
Master  of  the  movements  of  thought,  guiding  into 
all  truth.  The  movements  of  thought  are  governed 
by  ruling  ideas,— ideas  which  present  certain  great 
ends  as  supremely  desirable,  and  so  become,  in  the 
true  sense,  ideals.  Chief  among  all  such  is  the 
idea  of  the  Kingdom.  It  is  the  great  ideal  which 
is  to  be  realized  in  and  through  the  love  of  the 
Father,  by  the  submission  of  human  hearts  to  the 
Son,  and  under  the  superintending  influence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Thus  the  aims  of  men  are  to  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  one  supreme  end,  that  at  last  the 
Kingdom  may  come  in  its  fulness. 

Liter  vn'RB  —It  is  not  easy  to  supplv  a  list  of  books  dealing 
with  this  suhject,  as  all  commentaries  on  the  Gospels  and  every 
'  Life  of  Christ '  may  be  consulted.  The  most  useful  perhaps 
are-  Weiss  Life  of  Christ;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesum 
the  'Messiah  ;  Daliimn,  The  Worth  of  Jem*.  The  last  mentioned 
is  most  important.  Wendt's  Teaching  of  Jesus_  is  not  so  useful 
as  it  should  be.  San  day's  art.  'Jesus  Christ  in  Hastings  Dli 
is  important.  Orr's  art.  '  Kingdom  of  God  '  tfc  should  be  con- 
sulted The  writer's  Ruling  Ideas  of  our  Lord  deals  with  the 
subiect  Among  works  of  a  more  general  kind  may  be  men- 
tioned Seelev's  Ecce  Homo,  IlamacVs  What  is  Christianity? 
(Dan  Wewn  'den  Christentttms),  Liddon's  Divinity  of  our  Lord, 
j  and  Latham's  .Pastor  Pffstorinn,  Archbishop  Alexandersifod- 
inn  Ideas  of  the  Gospels  deals  with  the  ideas  which  guided  the 
|  minds  of  the  Evangelists.  It  will,  however,  be  found  suggestive 
I  on  the  subject  of  this  article.  

Charles  F.  D'Abcy. 


776  IDUM/EA 

IDUHjEA  (NT  'ISov/ial*,  which  is  also  used  in 
the  LXX  for  the  Heb.  'Edom).—  This  land  is  men- 
tioned onee  only  in  the ,  NT. (Mk .3°)  but  is  a  so 
notable  as  the  native  land  of  Herod  and  his  family. 
The  Edom  of  the  OT  lay  between  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
Jewish  exile  many  of  the  Edomites  overran  the 
south  of  Jud*a,  and  when  the  Nabata:ans,  at  some 
time  during  the  Persian  period,  conquered  their 
own  land,  many  more  joined  the  earlier  settlers  in 
South  Judcea,  and  that  district  became  known  as 
Iduin.-ea.  Thus  Idumrea  at  the  time  of  Christ  was 
'  practically  the  Southern  Shephelah  with  the 
NVeb'  <G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  p.  239),  i.e.  roughly, 
all  south  of  a  line  from  Beth-sur  to  Gaza.  Judas 
MacralKBus  fought  against  the  Idunweans  with 
much  success  (1  Mac  53)  in  164.  Fifty-hve  years 
later,  John  Hyrcanus  conquered  the  country,  and 
compelled  the  people  to  be  circumcised  (Jos.  Ant. 
XIH.  ix.  \;BJ\.  ii.  6).  By  the  law  of  Dt  237- 8  they 
thus  became  full  Jews  in  the  third  generation, 
though  Herod  himself  was  sometimes  reproached 
as  a  °' half-Jew'  (Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  xv.  2).  Although 
the  Idumieans  were  'sons  of  Esau,'  their  interests 
from  this  time  were  entirely  merged  with  those  of 
the  Jews,  and  their  country  was  reckoned  to  Judfea, 
Idumiea  being  counted  one  of  the  eleven  toparchies 
of  Judaea  in  Roman  times  (Jos.  BJ  III.  iii.  5). 

G.  W.  Thatcher. 

IGNORANCE.  —  1.  Religions  ignorance  is  uni- 
formly regarded  in  the  Bible  as  a  moral  and  spiri- 
tual, and  not  merely  as  an  intellectual,  defect. 
Religious  ignorance  is  always  culpable,  because 
the  true  light  '  lighteth  evert/  man '  ( Jn  l9).  The 
light  of  reason  and  of  conscience  shines  even  in  the 
darkness  of  heathenism,  and  the  heathen  are  plainly 
in  fault  if  they  'apprehend'  it  not  (v.5).  To  put 
the  matter  in  "another  way,  the  truths  of  Natural 
Religion  carry  their  own  evidence  with  them,  and 
those  who  worship  the  creature  instead  of  the 
Creator,  or  who  deny  that  there  is  a  God,  or  who 
think  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between 
virtue  and  vice,  wilfully  blind  themselves  to  the 
trutli  (cf.  Ro  I1"-9*,  Ac  U17).  Yet  the  culpability 
of  the  heathen,  great  as  it  is,  is  less  than  that  of 
those  who  have  received  the  light  of  revelation 
(Mt  1015  1241).  Our  Lord  specially  blames  the 
Samaritans  because,  having  received  the  Law,  they 
nevertheless  remained  in  ignorance  of  its  Author 
(Jn  4--  RV),  and  neglected  to  worship  Him  in  the 
place  which  He  had  chosen.  But  far  more  culpable 
than  the  half-heathen  Samaritans  were  the  Jews, 
who  had  behind  them  a  long  religious  ancestry  of 
patriarchs  and  prophets  (Ro  95),  who  inherited  the 
promises,  and  to  whom  were  committed  the  oracles 
of  God  (3-  St4).  The  chosen  race,  wilfully  blinding 
themselves  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  (Jn 
5**)  and  to  the  signs  of  the  times  iMt  IB*),  especi- 
ally the  testimony  of  the  Baptist  (Jn  320- 32)  and 
the  words  and  works  of  Jesus  (Mt  ll"u,  Jn  10*  1411 
15^),  were  punished  by  having  the  truth  hidden 
from  them  in  parables  (Mt  1313),  and  by  having 
their  spiritual  understanding  darkened  "(Mt  1315, 
2  Co  314).  Of  the  Jews  the  most  culpable  were  the 
leaders— the  Sctddwces,  because  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  resurrection  and  the  future  life,  truths 
inculcated  by  Moses  himself  (Mt  22-'») ;  and  the 
Pknrisnes  nnd  srribes,  those  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind,  Mho  led  their  unwary  followers  into  a  pit 
(lo  ).  The  case  of  the  Pharisees  was  particularly 
hopeless,  because,  being  ignorant,  they  thought 
themselves  wise :  '  If  ye  were  blind  [and  acknow- 
ledged it],  ye  would  have  no  sin  ;  but  now  ye  say, 
We  see  :  your  sin  remaineth  '  (Jn  941). 

Ignorance  of  Jesus  is  treated  in  the  Gospels  as 
equivalent  to  ignorance  of  God  :  '  Ye  know  neither 
me  nor  my  Father  ;  if  ye  knew  me,  ye  would  know 
my  Father  also'  (8");   "No  man  cometh  to  the 
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Father  but  by  me.  If  ye  had  known  me,  ye  would 
have  known  my  Father  also'  (147).  If  men  do  not 
come  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ  in  this  world,  Christ 
will  profess  Himself  ignorant  of  them  in  the  next, 
and  this  will  exclude  them  from  the  joys  of  heaven 
(Mt25ia  7-3).  Yet  the  obligation  to  know  Christ  in 
this  world  applies  only  to  those  to  whom  the  gospel 
has  been  actually  preached  (Mk  1615- 1U). 

The  reason  why  ignorance  of  Christ  is  regarded 
as  a  sin  is  that  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  is  spiritu- 
ally discerned  (1  Co  2U).  Lovers  of  truth,  whose 
lives  are  virtuous  and  holy,  perceive  intuitively 
that  the  teaching  of  Jesus  comes  from  God  :  '  Every 
one  that  doeth  ill  hateth  the  light,  and  cometh  not 
to  the  light.  .  .  But  he  that  doeth  the  truth 
cometh  to  the  light,'  etc.  (Jn  320). 

Among  the  '  Seven  Words '  spoken  by  Jesus  from 
the  Cross  there  is  one  which  bears  upon  this  sin  of 
ignorance  :  '  Father,  forgive  them  ;  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do'  (Lk  23M).  In  saying  this  He 
renewed  that  condemnation  which  He  had  often 
passed  upon  religious  ignorance,  for  He  implied 
that  those  who  slew  Him  had  need  of  the  Father's 
forgiveness — His  own  forgiveness  the  words  them- 
selves express.  But  what  the  saying  immediately 
proclaims  is  that  the  sin  of  ignorance  is  not  beyond 
iorgiveness,  even  when  it  has  led  to  the  darkest  of 
crimes  ;  nay,  that  ignorance  itself  may  be  pleaded 
in  extenuation  {ydp)  before  Him  who  knoweth  all. 
(On  the  genuineness  of  the  saying  see  Meyer, 
Alford,  WH  [Appendix]). 

2.  Christ's  ignorance,  or  limitation  of  knowledge 
—See  Consciousness,  Kenosis. 

Literature.— Miiller,  Chr.  Doct.  of  Sin,  i.  209 ;  Paget,  Stud, 
in  Chr.  Character,  p.  154.  C.  HARRIS. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.— The  use  of  illustrations  is  a 
noticeable  mark  of  Jesus'  teaching.  He  spoke  in 
similes  and  metaphors  and  parables  ;  general  rules 
He  illustrated  by  examples  or  stated  in  concrete 
instances.  His  aim  may  be  gathered  from  ob- 
serving what  uses  the  method  actually  served. 

Stories  and  similes,  concrete  facts  and  instances, 
catch  the  ear  of  the  people.  He  who  would  win 
their  attention  must  trick  out  his  message  in 
pictorial  garb ;  he  must  weave  in  his  truth  with 
earthly  fact  and  incident  on  the  loom  of  fancy. 
Such  teaching  also  remains  in  the  memory.  Truth 
pictured  makes  vivid  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  what 
the  eye  sees  the  memory  retains,  store  for  mind 
and  heart  to  brood  over.  Jesus  knew  what  was  in 
man,  and,  desiring  His  message  to  be  current  coin 
for  all,  treasure  of  life  for  the  simplest,  He  spoke 
in  pictures  and  similitudes. 

Illustrative  examples  serve  also  to  make  abstract 
truth  more  easily  understood.  A  tale  may  enter 
in  at  lowly  doors,  bearing  its  load  of  truth  and 
suggestion,  when  a  truth  stated  abstractly  would 
remain  without.  The  concreteness  of  the  poet, 
his  vision  of  truth  and  symbol  wedded  together, 
of  principle  incarnated  in  fact,  is  closely  akin  to 
the  ordinary  man's  ways  of  thinking  and  speak- 
ing. It  is  primary;  the  abstractness  of  thought, 
the  language  of  reflexion  and  analysis,  is  second- 
ary. Jesus  spake  to  the  people  after  their  own 
fashion. 

These  uses  are  obvious ;  but  they  are  only  sur- 
face explanations  ;  they  hardly  touch  the  main 
purpose.  When  Jesus  said  (Mt  7"-11),  '  What  man 
is  there  of  you,  who,  if  his  son  ask  a  loaf,  will 
give  him  a  stone  ?  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know 
how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how 
much  more  shall  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven 
give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him  ? ',  He _  was 
aiming  at  something  more  than  a  clear  and  strik- 
ing presentation  of  His  truth.  He  was  speaking 
from  the  heart  to  the  heart,  appealing  to  their 
feeling  for  what  is  highest  and  best,  for  what  is 
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reasonable  to  faith  in  goodness.  His  illustration 
was  an  argument  addressed  to  the  heart  '  In 
theology,'  it  is  said  to  be  an  axiom  that  ■  parables 
do  not  act  as  arguments'  (Trench18,  p.  4i)  n  )■  but 
they  may  in  the  sphere  of  faith.  The  parable  o'f  the 
Unmerciful  Servant  (Mt  Is-'*)  was  an  answer  to 
Peter  s  question,  '  How  often  shall  we  forgive ! '  It 
gives  no  direct  answer  to  that  question.  It  is 
spoken  not  to  the  discursive  intelligence  busy 
about  problems,  but  straight  to  the  indigna- 
tions of  the  generous  spirit.  The  heller  nature  is 
enlisted  against  the  man  forgiven  who  was  not 
made  thereby  tender-hearted  and  pitiful.  When 
the  lawyer  put  the  searching  question,  '  But  who 
is  my  neighbour?'  (Lk  10-'),  Jesus  told  the  story 
of  the  Good  Samaritan.  That  parable  also  dues 
not  answer  the  question  directly.  It  rather  sets 
before  the  heart  the  beauty  of  kindness,  and  its 
power  to  break  down  barriers  between  men  which 
the  neighbourhoods  of  race  and  religion  may  leave 
standing.  An  idea,  such  as  that  all  men  are 
potentially  brothers,  is  apt  to  be  barren,  with- 
out conviction,  without  power  of  intellectual  or 
spiritual  inspiration  ;  it  story  such  as  this  appeals 
to  the  human  heart  by  which  we"  live,  that  tender- 
ness in  us  which  leaps  up  in  admiration  of  a  good 
man's  deed. 

The  aim  of  our  Lord's  teaching  was  not  en- 
lightenment, the  bringing  of  clear  ideas  to  the 
mind:  it  was  to  create  faith  and  sustain  it.  And 
the  form  of  His  teaching— His  parables,  similes, 
metaphors,  concrete  instances — was  »  means  to 
serve  that  end.  '  After  all,'  says  Newman  (Gram. 
of  Assent,  94),  'man  is  not  a  reasoning  animal; 
he  is  a  seeing,  feeling,  contemplating,  acting 
animal.'  It  is  by  the  heart  that  man  believes 
unto  salvation.  There  is  the  seat  of  the  emotions, 
the  joy  we  have  in  things,  the  intuitions  of  faith, 
the  admirations  which  rule  conduct  and  fashion 
character  and  shape  our  beliefs.  The  heart  has 
its  own  reasons  :  visions  of  what  is  noble  and  fair, 
spells  mighty  there.  And  Jesus'  illustrations  are 
mostly  pictures  painted  for  that  inward  eye,  music 
played  that  the  ear  of  faith  there  may  hear. 

Many  of  Jesus'  parables  and  pictures  are  more 
than  mere  illustrations  ;  they  have  in  them  the 
imagination's  power  of  interpretation,  the  reveal- 
ing vision  of  the  poet.  The  parable  of  the  Pharisee 
and  the  Publican  (Lk  lS',ff )  is  more  than  an  illus- 
trative example,  it  is  as  Julicher  classes  it,  'an 
example  of  the  spiritual  worth  of  humility  before 
God."  It  reveals,  as  in  a  transparency,  the  essential 
an  ',  hidden  evil  of  a  religious  class.  Our  Lord's  con- 
troversy with  the  Pharisees  sums  itself  up  in  this 
revealing  picture  where  the  inner  spirit  and  ten- 
dency of  Pharisaism  is  brought  to  a  luminous  point. 
The  parable  has  the  force  of  a  revelation,  suddenly 
illumining  <t  whole  spiritual  world.  The  same 
quality  is  in  the  illustrations  of  hypocrisy  in  Mt  6. 
These  kindle  a  light  in  the  spiritual  imagination. 
Jesns  takes  the  cases  of  almsgiving,  prayer,  fasting. 
These  are  not  chosen  as  representing  the  three 
spiritual  worlds,  or  spheres  of  duty- -neighbour, 
God,  self  (Gore).  That  activity  of  the  schematizing 
intellect  is  foreign  to  the  whole  method  of  Jesus. 
These  were  the  fashionable  religious  virtues  of  the 
day,  and  therefore  the  chosen  theatre  of  hypocrisy  : 
self-seeking  in  religion  leaves  the  humble  seques- 
tered virtues  alone  ;  and  Christ's  pictures  of  ostenta- 
tious service  there,  have  that  direct  illumination  of 
the  religious  and  ethical  imagination  which  sets  it 
free  from  the  bondage  of  allexternalism.  Many 
of  the  parables  have  this  quality,  such  as  the  Seed 
Growing  in  Secret,  the  Good  Samaritan,  the  I  n- 
merciful  Servant,  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  Two 
Debtors. 

In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  there  is  an  explanation 
of  Jesus'  use  of  parables  which  is  a  startling  paradox. 
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It  is  that  He  spake  to  those  without  in  parables 

Mk  I "I  MLk  ft?  ^e  H1S  •"^ningCSIt1!^-; 
Mk  4  ,  Lk  8'°)  It  is  easy  to  show  that  these 
words  are  not  universally  true,  and  that  the  aim 
of  Jesus  general  y  was  to  make  Himself  ,?nder 
stood  So  Julicher  (AW  lUbl.  a,t.  'Parables') 
l ejects  this  conception,  placed  on  the  lips  of  Jesus 
as  quite  urilustorical.  Put  we  iind  that  in  all  these 
Gospels  this  exp  anation  occurs  at  one  place 
namely,  between  the  parable  of  the  Sower  as  sioken 
to  those  without  and  its  interpretation  to  the  dis- 
cples.  And  there  the  words  have  a  real  signifi- 
cance. Hie  parable  did  not  convey  its  meaning  on 
the  face  of  it.  In  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
Mas  spoken,  it  was  largely  an  utterance  of  the 
ironic  spirit.  Jesus  was  looking  on  the  multitudes 
drawn  together  by  curiosity  and  various  motives 
earing  so  little,  most  of  them,  for  the  truths 
He  had  to  tell  them  ;  and  He  gave  utterance  to 
the  pathetic  thoughts  of  His  spirit.  He  spoke 
this  parable  which  tells  the  disappointments  of  a 
prophet  and  the  hope  that  sustains  him,  the  faith 
that  some,  his  sheep,  will  know  his  voice.  It  is  a 
simple  enough  parable;  and  yet  a  veil  does  rest 
upon  it  for  the  careless  unspintual  many  who  are 
listening,  though  not  any  veil  of  subtle  allegory. 
Jesus  is  speaking  of  hopes  and  fears  they  compre- 
hend not  ;  and,  looking  on  them  in  their  ignorance, 
it  was  natural  that  the  words  of  old  prophecy,  with 
their  kindred  pathos  and  irony,  should  eume  to 
His  lips,  and  He  should  speak  about  those  who 
hearing  understood  not  and  whose  hearts  were 
darkened.  That  explanation  has  in  it  a  hint  of 
wider  suggestiveness.  Clearness  and  directness  of 
speech  are  not  the  only  sources  of  enlightenment. 
'  Art  may  tell  a  truth  obliquely,  do  the  thing  shall 
breed  the  thought.'  A  truth  stated  objectively, 
indirectly,  in  the  form  of  a  story,  may  not  compel 
the  understanding ;  careless  ones  may  hear  it  as 
though  they  heard  it  not ;  but  it  has  greater  effective- 
ness with  those  who  receive  it.  That  is  exempli- 
fied in  Jesus'  latest  parables.  These  are  parables 
of  judgment;  the  shadow  of  the  Cross  rests  on 
them.  In  them,  by  their  very  form,  the  meaning 
is  veiled  somewhat.  The  intention  and  the  value 
of  that  stand  out  strongly  in  this  contrast.  When 
Stephen  stood  before  the  Sanhedrin,  he  said  :  'Ye 
stirt-necked  and  uncircuincised  in  heart  and  ears, 
ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost :  as  your  f  atliers 
did,  so  do  ye  '  .  .  .  (Ac  751ff*).  There  is  no  mistaking 
that  accusation,  or  evading  it ;  but  there  is  no 
persuasion  there.  No  wonder  the  bold  truth- 
speaker  was  stoned.  Jesus  says  to  His  enemies, 
'  Hear  another  parable '  ;  and  after  the  parable  of 
the  Two  Sons,  He  tells  the  parable  of  the  House- 
holder and  his  Vineyard.  It  is  the  same  charge,  but 
spoken  indirectly  ;  the  reference  is  left  to  their  own 
thoughts.  That  is  a  way  of  persuasion  ;  sympathy 
and  love,  which  are  the  sources  of  persuasiveness, 
have  woven  a  vesture  for  the  truth  that,  through 
the  imagination,  it  may  reach  the  heart.  See  art. 
Parahlks. 

One  great,  though  indirect,  value  of  Jesus'  illus- 
trations must  not  be  missed,  i.e.  their  witness  to 
the  man  He  was,  their  revealing  of  His  mind  and 
heart.  ( 1 )  His  figurative  method  of  teaching 
reveals  the  fashion  of  His  mind.  Farrar  speaks 
of  '  that  kind  metaphorical  method  of  expression 
which  our  Blessed  Lord  adopted.'  The  thought 
there  is  of  a  stress  put  upon  His  mind  through  a 
sympathetic  accommodation  to  His  simple  un- 
learned hearers,  as  though  He  first  had  a  thought, 
and  then  searched  for  some  simple  familiar  picture 
to  express  it.  But  a  man's  customary  method  of 
speech  shows  his  manner  of  thinking.  Our  Lord 
'  reasoned  in  figures,  because  He  had  an  eye  for 
nature-'  Thought  and  image  were  born  together 
in  His  seeing ;    His  was  the  poet's  mind,  with  its 
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concreteuess  and  beauty,  its  outlook  of  the  whole 
personality,  its  individual  vision  of  things  flushed 
with  emotion  ;  and  the  pictures  He  set  in  the  light 
give  joy  to  the  generations  as  they  pass,  because  they 
lirst  of  all  gave  joy  to  Himself  as  they  arose  in  His 
imagination.  (2)  The  illustrations  He  uses  reveal 
also  the  simplicity  and  fulness  of  His  interest  in  life. 
It  is  amazing  how  the  common  life  of  His  day  passes 
in  procession  through  His  words  !  The  sower  in  the 
fields,  the  merchant  on  his  travels,  the  fisherman 
on  the  beach  looking  over  his  catch,  the  labourers 
waiting  to  be  hired  in  the  market-place,  the  beggar 
at  the  rich  man's  gate  and  the  dogs  licking  his 
sores,  the  clamorous  woman  with  her  wrongs  at 
the  unjust  judge's  door,  the  poor  woman  turning 
her  house  upside  down  for  her  lost  coin,  the  play 
of  the  little  children  in  the  streets :  and  even  the 
faults  and  follies  of  men,  the  Pharisee  with  his 
broad  phylacteries  and  wide  fringes  praying  osten- 
tatiously at  the  street  corners,  the  craft  of  the  dis- 
honest steward,  the  son  who  says  '  I  go,  sir,'  and 
goes  not,  the  anxious  host  begging  for  a  loaf  at 
midnight,  and  the  grumbling  friend  in  bed  witli 
his  children — all  speak  of  the  interest  with  which 
Jesus  looked  on  life.  '  The  learned  eye  is  still  the 
loving  one.'  He  was  no  thinker  whose  mind  ranged 
among  ideas,  no  dreamer  living  in  a  world  of  ideals. 
His  heart  was  amid  the  pell-mell  of  ordinary  life, 
ordinary  men,  and  ordinary  duties ;  His  thoughts 
of  religion  found  their  sphere  there. 

(3)  Jesus' outlook  on  Nature  was  full  of  joy.  That 
is  shown,  not  so  much  by  the  abundance  of  His 
references,  as  by  the  light  in  which  He  places  them, 
the  thoughts  they  brought  to  Him.  He  speaks  of 
the  hen  gathering  her  chickens  under  her  wings, 
symbol  of  His  own  protecting  love  for  Jerusalem  ; 
the  sparrows,  objects  of  God's  care  ;  the  grass  in 
its  beauty  and  the  lilies  outvying  the  splendour  of 
Solomon,  symbols  of  the  Creator's  joy  in  the  work 
of  His  hands,  seeing  He  thus  clothes  these  casual 
flowers  of  a  day  with  such  loveliness  and  grace. 
He  touches  also  the  common  things  of  our  life  with 
the  sudden  glory  of  poetry— the  growing  of  the 
corn,  symbol  of  the  upspringing  of  life  in  human 
souls  ;  the  care  of  parents  in  the  home,  symbol  of  the 
sleepless  providence  of  the  Heavenly  Father  over 
all  His  children  ;  servants  waiting  for  their  lerd, 
symbol  of  our  duty  to  an  unseen  Master.  When 
Jesus  looked  on  Nature  and  the  universal  order  of 
man's  life,  sometliing  great  shone  through— a  Divine 
and  beautiful  mystery.  It  all  spake  of  the  Father 
in  heaven  who  made  and  loves  it  all  ;  it  was  all 
instinct  with  the  presence  of  God's  Spirit.  The 
beauty  of  religion,  its  tenderness  and  grace  is 
there  ;  and  the  spiritual  glory  of  life.  That  is  an 
outlook  of  the  fullest  joy. 

LiTERATritE._Book%  on  the  Parables,  by  Trench,  Arnot,  Dods, 
r£^'-Ste!nme)'er'  D'e-  ^™'*'»  *w  Utrrn;  Jiilicher,  Die 
Glcichmsreden  Jcsu;   Fiehi^,  Altjiidische  Ulrichumr  und  die 

oftLTT^-    ParabIes'i"Hastin?S-OB;  Sunday,  OMUne'a 
of  the  fyr  of  Chrut,  or  art.  'Jesus  Christ'  in  DD;  the  various 
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Lives  of  Christ. 


t  ^AGE.-This  is  the  tr.  in  AV  and  RV  of  cUtfr. 

i!i  iVw  T    l1,  occurs  only in  Mt 222u ii  Mk  i2ie 

«f  *i  ii  re' ln  Christ's  answer  as  to  the  legality 
? L  Lm. Roma"  tnbute.  ^  refers  to  the  likeness  of 
the  emperor  Tiberius. 

IMAGINATION.— 

»™e».r»T     .?■"""  a«  wnrntiom ;  or  (2)  actively 
mere  are  great  differences  in  the  endow- 


ments of  individual  men  and  women  in  these  respects  Mam- 
have  but  a  faint  power  of  mentally  reproducing  past  events 
and  objects,  and  among  those  in  whom  the  power  is  well  .£ 
veloped,  some  are  able  best  to  reproduce  visual  imaeeB  (arristsV 
others  auditory  impressions  (musicians),  others  the  imairea  nf 
movement  (those  possessing  the  dramatic  gift).  The  noetic  nr 
creative  temperament  is  richly  endowed  with  all  these  auti 
tudes,  and  makes  a  free  use  of  its  resources  in  the  presentation 
of  ideal  scenes  and  events  as  a  medium  for  inculcating  its 
message.  b    w 

Students  of  our  Lord's  personality  will  at  once 
recognize  that  He  possessed  the  creative  tempera- 
ment in  its  noblest  development.  He  was  psychi- 
cally endowed  with  a  rich  and  varied  imagination 
which  was  disciplined,  like  all  His  human  gifts,  to 
the  finest  pitch  of  efficiency,  and  consecrated  to 
the  highest  uses.  His  discourses  are  crowded  with 
bright  and  vivid  pictures,  symbolic  of  the  «reat 
truths  which  He  had  come  to  reveal.  They  are 
expressed  in  language  that  is  rich,  musical,  and 
full  of  verbal  colour  and  rhythmic  phrases.  In 
the  narrative  portions  and  the  parables  there  is 
also  a  striking  dramatic  element,  which  *>ives 
them  wonderful  life  and  movement. 

1.  Characteristics  of  the  imagination  of  Jesus. 

It  is  the  last  feature— the  dramatic— yf\\\a\i  is  the 
most  prominent  quality  in  the  imagination  of  our 
Lord.  If  the  form  of  His  teaching  can  be  relied 
on  as  an  indication  of  His  mental  endowments,  it 
is  clear  that  truth  naturally  clothed  itself  for  Him 
in  the  form  of  concrete  pictures  and  symbolic 
events.  This  is  probably  the  key  to  the  Tempta- 
tion scenes  so  vividly  described  in  Mt  4111.  The 
temptations  of  His  public  life  became  visualized 
in  these  typical  scenes,  and  in  fighting  them  thus 
prophetically,  He  rehearsed  the  long  drama  of  His 
luture  spiritual  conflicts,  and  overcame  them  be- 
forehand. The  same  dramatic  way  of  dealing  with 
the  critical  facts  of  His  life  and  work  may  be  seen 
in  such  incidents  as  are  detailed  in  Mt^-3^!'1 
203u.  53(  Lfc  io18,  and  many  others.  This  instinctive 
love  of  a  dramatic  situation  as  the  vehicle  of  im- 
parting spiritual  truth,  is  illustrated  also  in  the 
frequent  use  of  object-lessons  full  of  incident  and 
movement.  Sometimes  He  made  a  sudden  and 
skilful  use  of  opportunities  offered  to  Him  in  the 
course  of  social  intercourse,  as  in  Mk  530  10IS  1241, 
Lk  .r4  T44  141"6  1717  etc.  In  other  cases  He  de- 
liberately created  the  situation,  and  then  drew  the 
lesson  with  which  He  desired  to  impress  the  spec- 
tators, as  in  Mk  iF"37,  Mt  18*"5,  Lk  2217-20,  and  Jn 
13--'-.  (The  incident  or  the  Blasted  Fig-tree,  if 
understood  as  a  simple  but  vivid  action-parable, 
loses  all  the  ethical  difficulties  which  have  hidden 
its  meaning  from  so  many  commentators). 

The  pictorial  side  of  '>ur  Lord's  imagination  is 
scarcely  less  obvious  than  the  dramatic.  He  was 
temperamentally  as  well  as  spiritually  in  the 
deepest  sympathy  with  Nature  in  all  her  varying 
moods,  her  wealth  of  life,  her  process  of  growth  ; 
and  He  was  a  keen  and  accurate  observer  of  her 
ways,  showing  a  vivid  interest  in  the  life  of  plants 
and  animals  (Mt  6^  71B  G20  8-°)  and  in  the  common 
experiences  of  human  life.  These  impressions 
were  all  stored  up,  as  He  watched  them,  in  the 
treasure-house  of  a  faultless  memory,  to  be  after- 
wards used  as  drapery  for  the  everlasting  truths 
of  the  Kingdom  in  a  way  which  makes  many  of 
His  discourses  a  perfect  arabesque  of  beautiful 
imagery.  His  predominating  love,  however,  was 
for  images  drawn  from  the  incidents  of  human  life 
and  experience.  He  seldom  used  imagery  of  a 
purely  natural  kind,  i.e.  drawn  from  the  imper- 
sonal action  of  physical  or  vital  forces :  there  is 
nearly  always  some  human  agent  or  sufferer  in  view 
whose  action  or  suffering  invests  the  simile  with  a 
sympathetic  as  well  as  an  intellectual  aspect.  Thus 
He  Mas  fond  of  draM-ing  His  word-pictures  from  the 
occupations  of  such  familiar  folk  ns  shepherds, 
husbandmen,  fishermen  ;   from   social  customs  in 
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the  home,— marriage  ceremonies,  feasts  saluta- 
tions, jouruuyiugs ;  and  even  from  bodily' life  -md 
sensations,— the  eye,  ear,  bones,  feet,  hiiii"ci- and 
thirst,  laughing,  mourning,  sickness'  sk-Jp  etc 
Our  Lord's  use  of  natural  imagery  'm;i 
into  words  written  elsewhere  *by  tin 
writer  : 


■   he   put. 
p  resent 


1  Nature  is  interesting  to  Hun  only  as  the  handiwork  of  God 
and  the  mirror  of  His  perfections  or  providential  rare  fo.  Wia 
creatures,  or  of  Him  as  the  Creator  of  human  iovs  mil  w„m.' 
The  cold  impersonal  attitude  of  the  modern  sHen'li^t  lowu  -iN 
the  creation  was  impossible  to  the  Lover  of  Souls  Nature  m  ii  h 
Him  ia  the  vehicle  of  truth  as  applied  to  conduct:  she  is  a 
bundle  of  analogies  in  the  sense  of  the  poet : 

"  Two  worlds  are  ours  ;  'tis  sin  alone 
Forbids  us  to  descry 
The  mystic  earth  and*  heaven  within 
Plain  as  the  earth  and  sky." 
In  this  way  our  view- of  Nature  is  beautifully  enriched  and  ini- 
?.re(fIiated  Vlth  hlSher  meanings:  ami  her  operations  resolve 
'"'  '.nders  of  human  duly 


ind  is  seen, 
Whether 
people,  or 
'       "  idi 


ek  a 


themselves  into  a  series  of  delightful „via  u 

and  of  Divine  love  '(The  Master  and  His  Methmt, 

The  imaginative  side  of  our  Lord's  m 
finally,  in  the  artistic  use  <.f '  hmqiuujc 
He  spoke  in  the  dialect  of  (Ik-  column 
(occasionally  at  least)  in  that  form  of  ( 
was  commonly  known  in  Palestine,  in  „„,u,  U1f 
Gospels  have  come  down  to  us,  it  is  unquestionable 
that  even  if  we  have  His  discourses  only  in  trans- 
lation, they  are  full  of  characteristic  qualities  of 
vividness,  terseness,  and  colour.  His  use  of  popular 
proverbs  in  fresh  applications  (Mt  91-13  71*  5"  621 
H«  12=7  i6:s  Mk  1(ya.n  ett.  , .  His  ]ove  Qf  dox 

(see  Mt  &*-*■  for  four  striking  instances  of  this  • 
also  Mk  1023  and  Jn  ff») ;  the  exquisite  grace  of 
some  of  His  descriptions  of  natural  processes  (Mt 
6  7-4ff-),  and  of  social  functions  {Mt  251"12),  to- 
gether with  the  symmetrical  build  of  many  of  His 
sentences  and  discourses  (esp.  Mt  25s1"*'),  show  a 
mastery  over  the  resources  of  language  to  which 
only  a  poet  whose  natural  gift  had  been  carefully 
disciplined  to  high  uses  could  attain.  The  more 
the  form  of  our  Lord's  teaching  is  studied,  the 
more  does  this  verbal  skill  impress  the  reader  as 
complete  and  minute. 

2.  Practical  uses  qf  this  imaginative  element  in 
our  Lord's  discourses.— The  method  of  Jesus  being 
exclusively  oral,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  valuable  is 
this  pictorial,  dramatic,  vividly  expressed  quality 
that  runs  through  them    all.     Tn  order  that  this 
method    should    be    effective    under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  it  was  essential  that  it  should 
have  the  marks  of  simplicity,  conrrcteness,  vivid- 
ness,  and  brevity.     It   must  be  simple,  as  it  was 
meant  to   become   current  not  amongst  scholars, 
disciplined   in    the    use   of    complicated   trains   of 
thought,  well  used  to  abstract  lines  of  reasoning, 
and  capable  of  retaining  these  in  their  memory  for 
a  long  time,  but  amongst  the  common  crowd  of 
listeners  who  had  had  only  an  elementary  educa- 
tion, and  were  incapable  of  giving  a  close  and  sus- 
tained attention  to  any  train  of  thought.     It  must 
be  concrete,  because  such  people   always  thought 
and  spoke  in  such  terms  as  were  closely  allied  to 
their  daily  experience.     It  must  be  vivid,  because 
otherwise  no  deep  or  lasting  impression  could  lie 
made   on    such    occasional    and    unstudied    oppor- 
tunities as  our  Lord  habitually  used  to  disseminate 
His  teaching.     And  it  must  be  brief  and  portnhlc, 
for  it  was  meant  not  merely  for  those  who  listened 
to  Him  at  the  time,  but  also  for  those  who  should 
afterwards   'believe    in    his  name'   through    the 
'  preaching  and  teaching  '  of  the  eye-witnesses  and 
auditors  of  His  earthly  ministry.     All  these  ends 
were  perfectly  served  by  the  imaginative  method 
of  presenting  truth  chosen  by  the  'Great  Teacher, 
and  consistently  followed  by  Him  throughout  His 
public  life.     H*is  wisdom   is  shown  by  the  event. 
It  was  probably  many  years  before  any  large  por- 
tion of  His  discourses  and  life-story  was  committed  ■ 


to  writing.     Hut  there  are  clear  indications  that 
great  care  was  taken  to  give  the  general  outlines  of 
the  teaching  accurately  and  without  admixture,  and 
that  the  utmost  reverence  was  felt  for  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  their  Lord's  utterances  by  the  Apostles 
and   their  first  pupils.     Converts   were   carefully 
taught   from    the    earliest    times    in    catechumen 
classes  in  the  'doctrine  of  Christ'  (cf.   1  Co  15" 
i-ol  A     Lk  I*-*)    and  they  were  counselled  to  be 
specially  careful  to  retain  and  transmit  the  exact 
form  in  which  the  teaching  (the  'fair  deposit 'of 
truth)  had  been  delivered  to  them  (cf.  2  Ti  l13  a 
very  significant    passage).      It  was   only  as  these 
lirst  witnesses  were  one  by  one  removed  by  death 
or  so  scattered  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  appeal 
that  any  need  for  a  written  version  of  the  Gospel 
hegan  to  be  felt.     Then  the  immediate  disciples  of 
the  Apostles  would  endeavour  to  perpetuate  their 
record  of  the  words  and  deeds  of  Christ  by  com- 
mitting it  to  writing.     In  this  way  the  lirst  two 
bynoptie  Gospels  may  have  taken  shape,  using  the 
common  basis  of  the  oral  Gospel  as  a  foundation 
on  which  to  build.     In  time  various  versions  would 
un .<■,  which  were    collated   and  Melded    together 
111(0  a  more  accurate  whole  bv  -scholarly  men  sucl 
as  St.  Luke  (l'-Jf.     Finally,  as  the  last  *«rviv„r  „i 


urvivor  of 
away,    his    followers 


the    original    group    passed    _„„,,    ..„„„„ 

would  have  a  strong  desire  to  rescue  his  personal 
reminiscences  from  oblivion  ere  it  was  too  late,  ami 
t  111s  the  Fourth  Gospel  arose  as  «,  supplement  to 
the  others. 

If  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  are  compared  as 
to  their  form,  further  light  is  shed  on  the  wisdom 
of  our  Lord  in  using  the  imaginative  style  of 
speech  as  n  vehicle  for  His  oral  teaching  St 
Paul's  involved  literary  style,  full  as  it  is  of 
technical  terms,  long  sentences,  and  abstract 
trains  of  reasoning,  could  not  possibly  have  served 
as  the  vehicle  of  a  spoken  Gospel,  though,  as  % 
supplementary  commentary  and  exposition  of  the 
truths  enshrined  in  that  Gospel,  it  is  admirably 
adr.pted  for  its  purpose  ;  and  the  same  is  true, 
with  qualifications,  of  the  other  NT  writers. 

3.  A  lesson  for  preachers.— The  example  of  the 
Great  Teacher  still  applies  to  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  carry  on  the  Christian  function  of  preach- 
ing. In  more  illiterate  periods,  preachers  naturally 
followed  this  method  of  putting  their  discourses 
into  a  concrete,  illustrative,  and  vivid  style  ;  but 
as  books  have  spread,  and  the  habit  of  reading 
has  become  general,  there  has  been  a  growing  ten- 
dency to  throw  sermons  into  a  more  literary  form. 
While  this  has  been  partly  inevitable  and  is  so  far 
justifiable,  it  is  certain  that  the  pulpit  has  lost 
much  of  its  influence  because  of  this  unconscious 
change  of  method.  All  spoken  discourse  should 
aim  at  the  qualities  of  simplicity,  concreteness, 
vividness,  and  brevity  of  expression,  which  are  so 
remarkable  a  feature  in  the  discourses  and  parables 
of  Christ.  The  very  plethora  of  books  makes  this 
specially  needful  in  an  age  when  the  human  mind 
is  overburdened  with  the  rushing  details  of  daily 
experience,  and  the  evanescent  appeal  of  ephemeral 
literature.  Unique  as  are  many  of  the  qualities 
that  belong  to  Christ  as  a  preacher,  and  making 
due  allowance  for  the  contrast  between  the  Oriental 
environment  in  which  He  lived  and  that  of  our 
own  day,  there  is  nothing  that  more  needs  to  be 
built  into  our  training  of  young  preachers  than  a 
close  study  of  the  method  of  the  Master  with  u, 
view  to  adapt  it  to  our  own  day  and  circum- 
stances. 

Literature.— Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jems,  i.  106-151  ■  Stalker 
Imago  Christi,  ch.  xiii.  £.  GRIFFITH-JONES.     ' 

IMITATION.— 1.  Christian  Ethics  was  roughly 
constituted  in  the  early  centuries  by  the  recogni- 
tion of  two  moralities — common  morality,  requiring 
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a  minimum  of  obedience  to  law  from  those  living 
in  the  world,  and  first-class  morality,  the  super- 
le"al  or  supererogatory  goodness  of  those  who 
practised  asceticism.  Into  the  service  of  the 
latter,  with  its  'counsels  of  perfection'  (1  Co  7 
with  Mt  19="—  these  texts  are  very  early  applied  in 
this  fashion),  all  Christian  enthusiasm  tended  to 
pour  itself.  This  more  exacting  life  is  praised  as 
making  men  resemble  tlie  angels.  Christ  had  de- 
scribed the  angels  as  unwedded  (Mt  22M  II);  an 
a«e,  preoccupied  with  problems  of  sex,  fastened 
upon  this  as  the  leading  truth  in  regard  to  those 
exalted  beings.  But  it  is  in  point  of  fact  a  mere 
external— and  therefore,  of  course,  it  is  imitable  ! 
The  essential  thinjr  is,  that  angels  '  fulfil  God's 
word'  {Ps  103-°).  To  our  Lord  Himself  this  was 
the  essential  about  them:  'Thy  will  be  done,  as 
in  heaven,  so  on  earth'  (Mt  6lu).  And,  when  we 
think  of  that  truth,  we  see  that  our  proper  pattern 
is  not  the  angels,  but  the  Son.  About  angels  we 
know  little,  if  anything,  that  is  certain.  They 
are  supernatural,  almost  unnatural  beings.  The 
Son  came  into  this  world  that  we  might  know 
Him,  and  has  obeyed  God's  will  under  our  own 
conditions,  in  their  extremest  and  most  burden- 
some type. 

2.  This  reinterpretation — imitation  of  Christ 
rather  than  of  angels— took  place  within  Catholic 
ethics,  with  a  great  gain  in  the  direction  of  living 
Christian  truth.  The  most  conspicuous  leader  was 
St.Francis  of  Assisifl  182-1226),' th;it  child  of  nature 
and  child  of  God,  half  angel  and  half  nightingale' 
(C.  Bigg).  Long  before  his  time,  the  pattern  of 
asceticism  had  been  summed  up  in  three  virtues, 
Poverty,  Chastity  (i.e.  celibacy),  and  Obedience. 
There  may  have  been  pre-Christian  influences  at 
work  in  so  moulding  Christian  monasticism.  But 
the  pattern  of  Christ  could  also  be  recognized  in 
these  virtues.  He  had  'become  poor'  (2  Co  8y) ; 
He  iiad  'made  himself  a  eunuch /oj*  the  kingdom 
of  hmri'iCs  *aJb'(Mt  1913)  ;  He  had  been  'obedi- 
ent even  unto  death,  yea,  the  death  of  the  cross ' 
( Ph  2s).  Of  course,  historical  knowledge  and  Chris- 
tian insight — but  the  Middle  Ages  were  weak  in 
both  —  see  differences  as  well  as  similarities. 
Above  all,  Christ,  who  was  persecuted  and  slain 
as  a  revolutionary,  can  hardly  serve  in  fairness  as 
a  pattern  of  blind  obedience  to  constituted  human 
authorities.  But,  to  St.  Francis,  the  requirements 
of  obedience— a  rule  for  his  '  Order,'  and  unhesitat- 
ing submission  to  the  Pope— were  established  con- 
ditions, which  he  never  thought  of  criticising. 
Much  the  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  '  chastity.' 
The  really  important  features  of  St.  Francis'  char- 
acter, and  of  the  movement  it  gave  rise  to,  were  as 
follows.  ( 1 )  By  the  idea  of  imitating  the  behaviour 
of  Jesus  Christ,  St.  Francis  cut  his  way  direct 
to  the  centre  of  things,  unhindered,  if  unhelped, 
by  the  overgrown  and  often  corrupt  Church  sys- 
tem of  his  time,  and  restored  new  life  to  personal 
religion  and  personal  Christianity.  (2)  His  en- 
thusiasm for  poverty  was  a  living  contribution  to 
religious  progress.  Poverty  to  him  was  no  in- 
herited conventional  virtue.  He  joyed  in  it. 
And,  in  this  joy,  he  penetrated  beyond  externals, 
and  showed  that  he  had  drunk  from  deep  and 
full  fountains.  Poverty  may  be  acquired  by  imi- 
tation ;  joy  cannot.  If  there  was  something  of 
extravagance  in  St.  Francis'  love  of  poverty,  there 
was  also  a  permanent  moral  idea  — the  'simple 
lite.  We  cannot  here  discuss  the  claims  or  con- 
ditions or  limitations  of  that  virtue  :  but  we  ^reet 
llZlT  r^erence  in  so  great  a  genius  as  our  Saint. 
Still  further,  we  must  recognize  in  St.  Francis'  joy 
the  influences  of  romance.  '  Poverty  *  was  "his 
dear  bride.  Itwas  not  for  nothing  that  he  lived 
in  the  days  of  chivalry.  We  recognize,  too,  the 
buoyancy  of  youth  ;  St.  Francis  '  entered  religion  ' 


at  25,  and  died  at  44.  These  are  accessories— inno- 
cent and  touching  accessories — at  which  Chris- 
tianity may  smile,  but  certainly  will  not  frown 
The  centre  lies  deeper.  Who  can  doubt  that 
Christ's  own  joy  dwelt  in  St.  Francis?  (3)  He 
was  a  servant  of  his  fellow-men.  Here  in  part  he 
inherited  from  the  Church.  The  first  ascetics  were 
hermits,  living  in  solitude  ;  but  the  social  instinct, 
guided  by  the  sagacity  of  Church  rulers,  crept 
after  the  solitaries,  drew  them  into  union,  placed 
them  under  rule,  and  in  many  cases  set  them  to 
useful  work.  The  two  great  orders  of  friars, 
Dominicans  as  well  as  Franciscans,  were  preachers. 
But,  besides  preaching,  St.  Francis  and  all  his 
followers  who  really  shared  his  spirit  were  helpers 
of  men  in  their  needs  and  miseries  ;  a  very  genuine 
part  of  the  pattern  set  by  Christ.  (4)  The  order  of 
Tertiaries — semi-F'ranciscans,  men  or  women,  living 
in  the  world  ;  not  even  pledged  to  celibacy— was  a 
gallant  attempt  to  minimize  the  distinction  between 
the  two  moralities,  and  to  make  personal  Chris- 
tianity, as  St.  Francis  had  discovered  it,  available 
for  non-ascetics.  Here  then  we  see  the  Christianity 
of  imitation  at  its  very  best  (but,  as  we  have  noted, 
it  is  more  than  imitation).  St.  Francis'  Chris- 
tianity is  an  all-round  thing — living,  attractive, 
strong,  serviceable,  joyous.  Why  could  he  not 
reform  the  Church  'by  his  indirect  influence? 
Perhaps  he  was  too  sweet.  Perhaps  the  lingering 
taint  of  the  theory  of  two  castes  and  two  moralities 
frustrated  him.  Again,  external  poverty  might 
not  be  in  others  what  it  was  in  St.  Francis,  the 
vehicle  of  simplicity  and  spiritual  joy.  Most  obvi- 
ously, external  poverty  broke  down — even  Francis- 
cans evaded  the  full  sacrifice.  It  is  little  shame 
to  have  failed  in  a  region  where  no  one  wholly 
succeeds.  Yet  we  must  note  that  where  St.  Francis 
failed,  Luther  triumphed. 

3.  Monasticism  has  left  us  a  literary  monu- 
ment of  a  kindred  type  of  Christianity ;  one  of 
the  Church's  and  one  of  the  world's  classics ; 
a  Kempis'  work  known  by  the  [historically  doubt- 
ful] name,  The  Imitation  of  Christ.  As  long  as 
human  sorrow  endures,  and  faith  is  not  dead 
among  men,  this  book  will  be  treasured  and  held 
in  reverence.  Christ  died  on  the  cross ;  we  must 
accept  a  crucifying,  a  denying,  an  abnegation  of 
self  and  self-will.  There  the  message  of  the  book 
stops.  Our  fellow-men,  even  our  Christian  breth- 
ren, are  only  thought  of  as  hindrances  to  Divine 
communion,  tempters  who  threaten  to  impede  our 
sanctifi  cation.  A  Kempis  f  al  Is  far  below  St.  Francis, 
who  served  men  for  Christ's  sake  with  eager 
loyalty.  The  dangerous  one-sidedness  of  this  glori- 
ous book  is  not  due  to  externalizing  Christ's  ex- 
ample. Externally  even,  the  Gospels  rebuke  it 
witli  a  loud  voice.  And  the  book  is  not  external. 
It  has  mystical  depth  and  inwardness.  Mysticism 
touched  with  the  Christian  spirit  is  its  strength. 
But  the  defects  which  mar  it  lie  no  less  deep. 

I.  The  Reformation  abolished  the  'higher' 
morality  of  asceticism,  with  its  imitation  of  such 
outward  circumstances  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  as 
His  poverty  or  His  celibacy.  Ordinary  lay  Chris- 
tianity was  seen  to  involve  a  'more  perfect 
obedience  than  the  will  -  worship  of  the  monk. 
(Recent  study  of  Luther  has  called  in  question  his 
insight  on  such  points  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  grasped  the  principle,  however  his  remarks 
in  detail  may  show  the  distorting  influence  of  the 
mediaeval  tradition).  It  is  also  to  be  recognized 
that  Protestant  Christianity,  with  its  emphasis  on 
the  Pauline  Gospel  of  the  cross— Christ  died  for 
us —  had  less  receptiveness  for  the  thought  of 
Christ's  example,  in  several  of  its  forms.  Ritschl 
and  some  other  modern  Protestants  even  assert 
that  Christ's  example  amounts  to  no  more  than 
faultless  fulfilment  of  vocation— &  vocation  very 
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different  from  ours.  This  paradox  belongs  to  the 
art.  '  Example '  rather  than  to  the  present  article. 
What  we  have  to  insist  upon  is  this — Christ  can- 
not be  truly  followed  by  iiitil'iling  Him  in  externals. 
But  has  the  NT  erred  t  He  who  was  greatest 
humbled  Himself;  the  Master  of  all  served;  the 
one  perfectly  innocent  sufferer  in  all  history  forgave 
unl,rudgingiy  ;  He  laid  down  His  life  for  us,  that 
we^ni-tit  la'v  down  our  lives  for  others  (I'll  25"B, 
Jn  13",  Mt  20"  1  1'  -Kl,  Lk  23",  1  Jn  3").  Can 
this  wonderful  many-sided  example  he  exchanged 
for  a  dry  scholastic  formula  like  'fidelity  to  a 
vocation'" '!  "We  have  to  be  on  our  guard  lest  Pro- 
testantism,  with  its  rediscovery  of  the  gospel  of 
God's  love,  and  with  its  repudiation  of  false  (mon- 
astic) conceptions  of  the  higher  life,  should  blur  at 
some  points  that  moral  claim  which  is,  in  truth, 
hi"li  as  heaven— high  as  Christ  Himself. 

5.  Asceticism  is  an  obsolete  danger  in  modern 
Protestant    circles ;    yet    it    is    possible   that  the 
tendency   to   '  imitation     may  take  other  forms. 
The  socialistic  reading  of  Christ's  words— social- 
ism crossed  with  crazy  altruism  ;  anarchistic  social- 
ism or  socialistic  anarchism  ;  extremes  meet !— is 
primarily   a  wooden  way  of    conceiving   Christ's 
teachin"    just  as  imitation  is  a  wooden  way  of 
following  Christ's  example.     If  we  rise  into  the 
region  of  Christian  principle,  both  dangers  vanish. 
But  there   is  a  more   subtle  connexion  between 
ideas  of  imitation  and  a  false  programme  for  the 
Christian  life.     Many  schemes  of  the  Atonement 
(e.<7.  the  late  Dr.   Moberly's)  tell  us  in  substance 
that  Christ  initiated  a  process— to  Dr.  Moberly,  a 
penitential  process  of  self-mortification  ;  to  others, 
a  process  oi  world-redeeming  love— which  Chris- 
tians must  prolong.     This  is  substantially  imita- 
tion over  again.     We  are  to  be  saved  by  'being 
such  men  Ss   He  was,   too.'      The   Pauline  and 
Protestant  gospel  tells  us  that  Christ  ottered  and 
finished  the  great  sacrifice.     \V  e  may  well I  recoil 
from  the  old  vulgar  train  of  thought  described  by 
M'Leod  Campbell;    'He    suffered      I    shall    not 
suffer'  ■  but  God  forbid  we  should  dream  that  v, e 
share,  in  all  respects  and  for  every  mirpose,  the 
lotof  Christ.     We  lill  up  remaining;  suHenng— it  we 
are found  worthy-but've  do  «<»t  fill  out  an  uncom- 
pleted Atonement;  that  was    finished,    once  and 
for  all,   in  mysterious  anguish,  in  agony  out  ot 
which  springs  our  new  life.    \\  e  have  not  ful  y  un- 
learned the  dreary  external  programme  o    imita- 
tion till  we  confess  Christ  unambiguously  as  our 
life  and  our  only  hope.     \\  e  are  to  resemble  H,m 
partly  as  the   younger   born   resemble   the   elder 
bro  ffer,  partly  as  the  saved  resemble  t  „ >  Saviour 
Confessing  this,   we  are  prepared  to    ear n   those 
further  things  He  has  to  teach  us  about  the  v.  ays 
of  conformity  to  His  image      Protes tant.sn,  ^ is  to 
be  developed  or  supplemented,  but  must .not  be 
abolished.     Christian  ethics  presuppose  the  Chris- 
tian  gospel.     They  can  never  take  its  place. 
L,™,™.-The  test  recent  book  on  the ^  pXcLm^otlhe 

«»  Charles  Beard',  >l«r„„  hull,.;,  »»°  ^'J/™^,,  'tu.lv). 
(Luther,  that  great  religion,  -"•'"'ii';- J^«  ^"StlNTOSH. 

IMMANENCE  (Lat.  in,  ■  in'  and  «"""^m^{ 
remain  ')  means  nbidinq  or  ,lm  II,,,,, ,».  In  gene* »l 
it  denotes  the  existence  and  operation ,  o  one  thing 
within  another.  In  Philosophy  it  exposes  the 
identity  of  the  originating  ami  causal  P"""P  e'  ™e 
volved^in  the  genesis  of  the  universe  w  th  t e 
universe  itself  in  its  progressive  hrstory.  In  J 
olooy  it  denotes  the  ^>^nmH  ^LTHl  "the 
God  within  the  entire  universe,  of  which  He  is  tne 
first  cause  and  the  abiding  ground  "  ^f^ 
contrast  with  '  transcendence,  which  implies 


God  is  prior  to,  and  not  limited  by,  the  universe, 
which  depends  upon  Him  for  its  origin  and  con- 
tinued  existence.  Hut  immanence  and  transcend- 
ence are  not  exclusive  of  each  other.  A  correct 
theistic  philosophy  gives  a  place  to  each  of  these 
principles  in  its  exposition  of  the  relations  of  God 
to  the  universe. 

The  history  of  the  principle  ol  immanence  ie  interesting.  It 
is  perhaps  first  suggested  by  the  kju.-  of  Anaxagoras,  as  the 
principle  of  operative  intelligence  in  the  univeise.  In  the 
idealistic  system  of  Plato,  according  to  which  the  ideas  that 
are  supposed  to  be  archetypal  in  Clod  become  ectypal  in  the 
universe,  and  constitute  its  real  essence,  order,  and  intelligi- 
bility, the  immanence  of  Deity  is  involved.  The  same  sugges- 
tion is  also  implied  in  the  eternal  formu  of  Aristotle,  according 
to  which  the  framer  of  the  world  moulded  it.  into  a  harmonious 
whole.  The  Aristotelian  distinction  between  the  immanent 
acts  of  the  soul  in  forming  a  purpose  and  its  transient  acts  in 
making  the  purpose  effective,  illustrates  the  principle  of  imman- 
ence in  a  general  way. 

In  the  later  Platonic  philosophy  of  the  School  of  Alexandria 
the  principle  of  the  Xo?*;,  especially  in  the  hands  of  Philo  the 
Jew  also  suggests  the  idea  of  immanence.  Philo  perhaps 
borrowed  the  term  from  the  Wisdom  literature,  where  it  was 
used  in  the  sense  of  vmpiet  or  ratio,  and  applied  to  denote  what 
Plato  had  called  ,'Ss*,..  This  usage  of  the  term  *iyK  is  inter- 
esting in  itself  and  on  account  of  it*  bearing  upon  the  usage  of 
the  same  term  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

In  modern  philosophy  the  dictum  of  Malebranehe,  that  we 
know  things  truly  only  when  we  see  them  in  relation  to  God, 
and  the  monadoiogy  of  Leibnitz,  according  to  which  a  vital 
principle  is  supposed  to  lie  at  the  heart  of  all  things,  both 
involve  the  idea  of  immanence.  Spinoza's  pantheism,  as,  m- 
deed  all  pantheism,  so  emphasizes  immanence  that  transcend- 
ence'has  no  place.  The  absolute  idealism  of  the  Hegelian 
tvoe  of  philosophy  and  the  Hindu  theosophy  both  make  so 
much  of  the  immanence  of  the  Deity  that  His  transcendence 
is  ouite  obscured.  In  the  philosophy  of  our  own  time  there  is 
a  tendency  towards  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  immanence  of 
God  and  this  tendency  is  affecting  theology  in  a  vvholesorne 
way.'  The  result  is  a  sound  theistic  philosophy,  as  the  basis  for 
a  more  vital  theology. 


This  article  has  to  do  mainly  with  the  idea  of 
immanence  as  it  appears  in  the  Gospel  narratives 
and  specially  as  it  is  exhibited  m  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Synoptics  do  not  give  as  much 
prominence  to  the  Divine  immanence  as  does  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  It  might  be  too  much  to  say  that 
transcendence  prevails  in  the  former  and  imman- 
ence in  the  latter;  vet  it  is  true  that  one  of  he 
points  of  difference  between  the  Synoptics  and  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  the  way  in  which  the  relations 
1  between  God  and  the  universe  are  construed 

1.  In  the  Synoptics  there  are  hints  of  the  Divine 
immanence  in  vature  which  resemble  the  U] T 
utterances  upon  this  point,  e.g.  Mt  a*  (P  ,  Mk  6 
Lk2l2!  Transcendence  is  not  excluded  in  met 
, , issic.es  God's  immanence  in  t»™  is  also  sug- 
estal  by  Mt  6"  10»,  Mk  13",  Lk  1"  2=*  11".  The 
fart  „  tie  immanence  of  God  in  a,,,s>  is  alluded 
to  in  Mt  31"  4'  12"  27M,  Mk  l12  !>J.  Lk  41.  That 
«>™i  ;=  immanent  in  some  sense  in  the  subjects 
of  His  Kngdom  is  implied  in  Mt  10"  13»  18=  28". 
Mk     »,  L-k   13".      It  may  be  added  that  demon- 

y\V    can'scaroelv  conclude  from  these  ami  similar 
passages' thatsjiccia,  stress,  laid  upon  the  uleao, 

thC's6  "et™  condIcausesttave  their  place  and 
denH.ie.t  efficiency  in  the  universe.  Hence  it 
U  h-  t  God's  transcendence  is  clearly  recognized. 
'"  2  In  the  Fo.trth  Gospel  ta"""""^, 
olaee  Some  interpreters  suppose  that  St  Join 
orrovvod  many  of  his  ideas,  especially  that  of  the 
xLfron™  he  Platonic  philosophy  as  represented 
n  l'i.ilo  of  Alexandria,  who  combined  some  OT 
uTeasw^th  the  Philosophy  of  Plato.  But  there 
are  differences  between  the  Hry<*.  doctrine  of  St 
Tohn  an  1  that  of  Philo  which  entirely  exclude  the 
su posit  on  that  St.  John  was  a  mere  borrower. 
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The  fact  that  he  makes  no  allusion  to  Philo  or  to 
Alexandria,  but  rather  assumes  that  he  gathered 
his  ideas  from  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  fully  justifies 
this  view. 

The  immanence  of  God  in  nature  is  implied  in 
Jn  38  424  1 1-4.  His  immanence  in  man  is  suggested 
in  l1"14  812  14°.  Here  God,  in  some  active  way,  is 
operative  in  nature  and  in  the  soul  of  man  as  its 
Divine  light. 

But  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ  that  the  Fourth  Gospel 
finds  the  immanence  of  God  in  a  special  manner. 
For  this  see  l1'1*  5M  7s3  S38- «  1CP  12-4-  «■ «  1332  14u- 
m.  as  ]  523  lea-,  aa  1 75.  si.  ;3  jn  several  of  these  passages 
the  term  \6yos  is  used  concerning  Jesus  Christ.  In 
this  term  the  idea  of  immanence  is  involved  ;  but 
as  this  topic  is  fully  treated  in  art.  Logos  it  need 
not  be  discussed  at  length  here.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  eternal  Logos,  is  re- 
garded by  many  as  the  Divine  principle  by  whose 
agency  the  operative  intelligence  of  God  is  mani- 
fested and  made  effective  in  the  entire  universe. 
Care  is  needed  here  not  to  give  too  much  of  the 
colour  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Fourth  Gospel  upon  this  point. 

This  Gospel  also  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
God  is  immanent  in  believers,  as  the  subjects  of 
His  spiritual  Kingdom.  See  3s7  414  6s3  T3'7-38  ll25 
151-iu  278.1a.aj  jn  passage  like  these  the  fact  is 
presented  that  there  is  such  a  union  with,  and 
participation  in,  Christ  on  the  part  of  believers, 
that  He  is  said  to  be  the  source  of  a  spiritual 
life  which  is  Divine.  In  a  deep  mystical  sense 
God  may  be  regarded  as  immanent  in  believers  by 
virtue  of  this  union,  and  their  partaking  of  the 
Divine  nature  thereby. 

As  against  Deism,  the  Gospels  very  plainly  teach 
that  God  is  in  constant  and  vital  contact  with  the 
universe.  As  against  Pantheism,  tiiey  also  teach 
that  God  is  vaster  than  the  universe,  and  is  in 
no  way  conditioned  by  it.  Hence  they  present  a 
sound  Theism,  which  gives  «,  proper  place  alike  to 
the  immanence  and  transcendence  of  God  in  the 
relations  which  He  sustains  to  the  universe.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  fact  of  this  immanent  and 
transcendent  relation,  rather  than  the  mode  of  it, 
is  set  forth  in  the  Gospels.  The  Epistles  expand 
some  of  these  things  {cf.  Ro  lsu  5a  811  1  Co  l30  °10 
G19  8ti,  Gal  l1"  419,  Eph  610,  Ph.  2l!,  Col  1",  He  l3  2~« 

I  Jn  324  415 ;  see  also  St.  Paul  in  Ac  1725-  **).  ' 

Litbratorb.  -  Plato,  Phcedrm  ;  Philo,  dc  Opif.  Mundi  ■ 
Spinoza,  Ethwa ;  Hegel,  Logic  ;  Caird,  The  Evolution  of  Reli- 
gion; Royce,  Ood  and  the  Individual;  Illincworth  Divin- 
Immanence-   Thomas  a  Kempis,  Imitatio  CKrisli;   EckhartT 

II  ritmpsj  Allan,  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought ;  Flint,  4  nti- 
lheisUc  theories,  p.  339;  Agnosticism,  p.  5S2  ;  Martensen,  Ckr 
Hovnatics,  pp.  103-106;  Orr,  Chr.  View  of  God  and  the  World, 

p- J18-  Francis  R.  Beattie. 

vi^??>Y^L  CBW*a''°injX)  occurs  once  only  in  the 
A  1  (AH  l-3,  in  the  quotation  from  Is  714  where  the 
name  is  given  in  the  form  Wj/).  It  is  necessary, 
Elofall;°  examine  the  original  prophecy  before 
discussing  the  Evangelist's  application  of  it  to  Jesus. 
wJ™> „t  L;11rcumst?)ncf  whicfi  led  to  the  prediction 
!el    ^0lI°;VS'     P^Wy  ™der  the  influence  of 

\ssvr  a  ™  «nC\Judah  "I*0  a  coalition  a£ainst 
dnnYK  attacf™  made  on  the  southern  king- 
t?     by  Syria  and  Ephraim  about  735-734  (Is  7^- ) 

DavkUcdvn  TS   SP,eC/aIly  directed    aSainst    t^ 

to  dethronJ ™  ai5*'  and.lt  Waf  the  0bJect  of  the  allies 

Place  (v T  rT  and  "?*  tfe,SOn  of  Tabeel  in  h« 
place  (v.  ).     The  invasion  filled  Ahaz  with  panic 

SfiuiV^0'  equaf  alliance,  Judah 
o    wfh     1^n<!ePeyde?«  and  become  a  vassal 

1  ss  o  fVT'Dowi  «{"v5lved  i,eavy taxation  and  (,ip 

10s*  01  .Hi  power  of  independent  action.      Taxation 


would  only  aggravate  the  social  misery  and  ruth- 
less oppression  from  whieh  the  poor  were  suffering 
and  make  it  more  difficult  than  ever  to  carry 
through  those  social  reforms  which  the  prophets 
regarded  as  most  necessary.  Accordingly  Isaiah 
vehemently  opposed  the  king's  project.  "He  made 
light  of  the  danger  from  Syria  and  Ephraim,  and 
stigmatized  the  allies  as  fag-ends  of  smokin-'  fire- 
brands, which  might  cause  considerable  annoyance 
but  had  lost  all  power  for  serious  mischief.  He 
bade  Ahaz  be  quiet  and  fearless,  assuring  him  that 
God  would  frustrate  the  designs  of  his  foes  (Is 
74ff),  but  warning  him  that  his  stability  depended 
on  his  faith  (v.u).  Possibly  our  present  text  is 
somewhat  abbreviated,  but  at  any  rate  Isaiah 
either  on  that  or  possibly  another  occasion,  offered 
him  a  sign  in  confirmation  of  his  assurance,  placing 
the  universe  from  Sheol  to  Heaven  at  his  disposal*! 
Ahaz  refused,  since  he  had  already  made  up  his 
mind,  but  pretended  that  his  unwillingness  was 
prompted  by  reluctance  to  tempt  God.  The  pro- 
phet passionately  cries  out  against  the  conduct 
which,  not  content  with  wearying  men,  goes  on  to 
weary  God.  Then  he  proceeds  to  give  the  king  a 
sign  from  God  Himself,  namely,  the  sign  of  Im- 
manuel  (v.10ff-). 

The  translation  of  the  Hebrew  is  itself  somewhat 
uncertain.  It  may  now  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  word  nnyv  translated  '  virgin '  in  the  E  V  should 
be  more  correctly  rendered  'young  woman.'  The 
proper  Heb.  term  for  'virgin  is  n^ina,  though  even 
this  is  used  in  Jl  l8  for  'young  widow.'  All  that 
can  with  certainty  be  said  of  the  word  used  by 
Isaiah  is  that  it  indicates  a  young  woman  of  marria- 
geable age,  but  says  nothing  as  to  whether  she  is 
married  or  not.  Accordingly  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
phecy do  not  warrant  us  in  interpreting  the  sign  as 
the  prodigy  of  a  virgin  conception.  The  natural 
interpretation  to  put  on  the  prophecy  is  that  «, 
young  woman,  either  married  at  the  time  or  soon 
to  be  married,  would  give  birth  to  a  son  and  call 
him  by  this  name.  It  is  also  uncertain  whether  we 
should  translate  with  RV  'shall  conceive'  or  with 
R Vm  '  is  with  child. '  The  former  is,  however,  per- 
haps the  more  probable.  The  third  question  is 
whether  we  should  translate  '  a  virgin '  or  '  the 
virgin.'  The  Hebrew  has  the  article,  which  is 
correctly  rendered  '  the  virgin,'  in  which  case  some 
definite  person  is  in  the  prophet's  mind.  But 
Hebrew  idiom  often  uses  the  definite  article  where 
in  English  we  should  translate  indefinitely,  so  that 
'  a  virgin '  is  equally  correct  as  a  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew. 

These  uncertainties  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  words 
themselves  naturally  leave  much  room  for  difference  of  opinion, 
and  this  is  largely  increased  by  other  uncertainties.  It  is  there- 
fore desirable  to  narrow  the  range  of  possible  interpretation  as 
much  as  possible.  It  is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  prophet 
is  referring  to  something  in  the  near  future,  otherwise  the  sign 
could  have  conveyed  no  message  to  the  king,  all  the  more  that 
his  difficulty  was  urgent.  In  the  next  place,  we  must  beware  of 
supposing  that  anything  extraordinary  is  necessarily  intended 
by  the  sign.  Isaiah  walked  in  captive's  dress  for  a  sign  and  a 
wonder  upon  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  (Is  20^),  certainly  not  because 
of  any  miraculous  character  attached  to  his  conduct  (cf.  also 
8'B).  With  these  considerations  in  mind  we  may  approach  the 
question.  What  message  was  the  sign  intended  to  convey? 
When  Ahaz  had  been  bidden  ask  a  sign,  the  object  was  to  con- 
vince him  that  his  ejiemies  would  be  overthrown  and  their 
alliance  against  him  come  to  nought.  We  naturally  expect  that 
the  sign  volunteered  by  the  prophet  will  have  the  same  signifi- 
cance. Yet  there  are  objections  to  this  view.  It  may  be  argued 
that  Ahaz'  refusal  to  ask  a  sign  introduced  a  new  element  into 
the  situation,  especially  after  the  warning  in  79;  and  if  he 
rejected  a  sign  assuring  him  of  deliverance,  it  would  not  be 
strange  if  he  received  one  that  was  ominous  of  disaster.  And 
such  a  sign,  according  to  our  present  text,  we  seem  to  possess. 
For  the  prediction  in  v.15,  that  Immanuel  should  eat  curdled 
milk  and  honey,  implies  that  Judah  would  have  reverted  from 
the  agricultural  to  the  pastoral  state,  in  other  words,  would  have 
suffered  a  devastation  at  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  And  this  is 
confirmed  by  v.n,  wherein  a  terrible  invasion  bringing  a  dis- 
aster unprecedented  since  the  davs  nf  Rehoboam  is  predicted. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  is  difficult  to  harmonize  with  v.*6,  at  any 
rate  in  its  present  form,  for  that  gives  as  the  meaning  of  the 
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sign  that  before  the  child  knows  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the 
good,  the  land  whose  two  kings  Ahaz  abhors  will  be  forsaken. 
In  other  words,  v.iu  interprets  the  sign  as  the  desolation  of  Syria 
and  Ephraim.  It  is  therefore  a  sign,  not  of  disaster  to  Judah, 
but  of  deliverance.  Wt?  are  accordingly  confronted  with  the 
problem  whether  the  original  text  is  here  preserved.  It  would 
suffice  to  bring  v.»>  into  harmony  with  vv.">.  17  if  the  former 
were  to  read  simply  '  for  before  the  child  shall  know  to  refuse 
the  evil  and  choose  the  good,  thy  land  shall  be  forsaken ' ;  and 
several  scholars  have  adopted  this  expedient.  In  thut  case  the 
sign  is  simply  one  of  disaster  for  Judah.  Nevertheless  there  are 
serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  this  solution,  and  the 
question  is  forced  upon  us  whether  more  radical  measures  are 
not.  necessary.  Even  with  the  suggested  abbreviation  of  v.  hi  it 
does  not  connect  so  well  with  v>>  as  with  v.".  But  apart  from 
that,  there  are  other  arguments  for  treating  the  sign  as  favour- 
able. The  name  Immanuel  itself,  expressing  the  conviction 
that  God  was  with  His  people,  might,  of  course,  be  harmonized 
with  either  verse.  It  gains  significance  only  on  account  of  the 
distress  in  which  the  name  was  given,  the  mother's  faith  is  a 
sign  only  when  experience  seems  to  contradict  it.  The  name 
might  therefore  be  given  in  the  midst  of  the  trouble  caused  by 
the  Syrian  invasion  or  in  the  greater  distress  that  was  to  follow 
from  Assyria.  But  Isaiah  certainly  anticipated  the  overthrow 
of  Syria  and  Ephraim.  Not  only  so.  hut  a  little  later,  in  the 
public  exhibition  on  a  tablet  of  the  word  Maher-sltalal-hash-baz, 
and  nearly  a  year  later  in  the  giving  of  this  name  to  his  new- 
born son,  he  expressed  his  faith  in  the  overthrow  of  the  coalition. 
It  is  indeed  urged  that  the  sign  of  Immanuel  would  thus  be 
only  a  duplication  of  the  sign  of  Maher-shalal-hash-baz,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  such  a  duplication  should  be 
objectionable.  Moreover,  there  is  a  significant  parallelism  be- 
tween the  two  which  points  to  such  an  identification  of  meaning. 
The  time  limit  in  both  cases  is  very  similar.  In  the  one  case  it 
is  before  the  child  shall  know  to  say  '  my  father  and  my  mother ' ; 
in  other  words,  the  events  described  arc  to  happen  before  the 
infant  who  has  just  been  born  has  learnt  to  utter  the  first  things 
lhat  a  child  says.  The  other  time  limit  is  precisely  similar, 
1  before  the  child  knows  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good.' 
By  this  the  prophet  need  not  mean  before  he  comes  to  years  of 
moral  discretion,  but  before  he  learns  to  distinguish  between 
good  and  harmful  food.  And  the  very  fact  that  a  year  later 
Isaiah  was  still  concerned  mainly  with  the  invasion  of  the  allies 
and  in  asserting  his  conviction  of  their  overthrow,  surely  makes 
it  probable  that  the  same  question  preoccupies  his  attention 
here.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  obstinacy  of 
Ahaz  would  make  any  difference  to  the  character  of  the  sign. 
Unless  we  are  explicitly  warned  to  the  contrary,  it  is  natural  to 
assume  that  the  sign  given  possessed  the  same  significance  as 
the  sign  offered.  The  present  writer  accordingly  takes  the  view 
that  the  sign  is  of  a  favourable  character.  This  involves,  it  is 
true,  the  elimination  of  v.is  (and  perhaps  of  v.",  though  this 
may  belong  to  another  prophecy),  but  in  any  case  something  has 
to  be  struck  out  of  the  passage  to  secure  consistency.  It  might, 
of  course,  seem  easier  to  eliminate  a  few  words  in  v.i<>  than  to 
strikeout  a  whole  verse.  Nevertheless,  when  we  look  at  v.  »j  we 
see  that  it  is  practically  compounded  of  part  of  v.2'J  and  part  of 
v.16t  whereas  the  words  '  whose  two  kings  thou  abhorrest '  make 
a  much  greater  impression  of  originality. 

The  question  accordingly  arises,  In  what  precisely  did  the 
sign  consist?  The  stress  may  lie  either  on  the  nzfts,  or  the  son, 
or  the  name  given  to  him,  or  a  combination  of  these.  The  tra- 
ditional interpretation  has,  of  course,  thrown  the  stress  on  the 
first  of  these  ;  for  it  the  sign  lay  in  the  virgin -concept  ion.  llut 
when  the  true  sense  of  nshu  is  understood,  this  interpretation 
becomes  impossible.  If  she  were  one  of  the  king's  wives,  then 
the  child  would  be  the  king's  son,  and  the  possibility  of  an 
identification  with  the  Messiah  would  have  to  be  considered. 
It  would  be  possible  to  accept,  with  McCurdy,  the  identification 
of  Immanuel  with  Hezekiah,  the  chronological  difficulties  not 
being  altogether  insuperable.  A  third  possible  alternative 
woufd  be  to  accept  the  view  taken  by  several  scholars  most 
recently  by  Whitehouse  in  the  Century  Bible,  and  identify  the 
nc^JZ  with  the  community  in  Zion.  We  have  no  evidence,  how- 
ever, that  this  term  was  used  at  that  time  Tor  the  Jewish  com- 
munitv,  and  the  identification  with  one  of  the  king  a  wives  must 
also  be  pronounced  improbable,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
trouble  was  dynastic  even  more  than  national,  directed  agamst 
the  I'avidic  house  rather  than  against  Judah  as  a  wn?'e"  . W(?* 
is  there  any  reason  for  identifying  Immanuel  with  the  Messianic 
king  mentioned  in  9'-'  and  lU*.  It  is  true  that,  according  to 
the  present  text  of  88,  the  land  of  Judah  is  represented  as 
Immannel's  land,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  text  should  be 
corrented  in  harmony  with  8").*     We  may  then  set  aside  the 

•  Probably  instead  of  '  thy  land,  O  Immanuel,'  we  should 
read  '  the  land,  for  God  is  with  us,'  thus  getting  a  refrair, at  the 
end  of  v.a  to  match  Wat  at  the  end  of  v.".  In  that  case  the 
figure  of  the  bird  with  wings  spread  over  the  land  is  a  s}  mhol  of 
God's  protecting  care  of  Judah,  shielding  her  from  the  <.om- 
bination  of  all  earthly  foes.  The  extreme  abruptness  of  the 
transition  from  threat  to  promise  makes  it  highly  pr ohable ithat 
8Hb.io  is  a  fragment  not  connected  with  the  Pre.ced!"^fnr^; 
It  must  even  he  granted  that  Marti  may  be  right  in  n^rdine  it 
as  a  later  addition;  for  although  the :  prophecy  may  b s  ex- 
plained  as  Isaiah's,  on  the  supposition  that  he  »  ."M™^"" 
forces  of  Assyria  as  composed  of  vanous  nationahties^et  taken 
by  itself  the  reference  to  the  coalition  of  he  far  nations  against 
Judah  recurs  as  a  standing  feature  of  the  later  apocalyptic. 


Messianic  identification.  With  the  correction  of  8»  no  reason 
remains  for  considering  that  the  personality  of  Immanuel  id  an 
important  element  ,n  the  sign;  it  is  in  harmony  with  similar 
cases  that  it  is  the  name  and  not  the  person  who  hears  it  that  is 
important.  This  is  true,  for  example,  of  Hosea's  children,  and 
what  is  stilt  more  to  the  point,  of  Isaiah's  children.  The  nro- 
phetic  significance  hoth  of  Shear-jashub  and  Maher-shalal-hash- 
bat  lies  not  in  the  children  themselves,  but  exclusively  in  their 
names.  We  expect  the  same  to  he  true  in  this  easel  Just  as 
the  names  of  Isaiah's  two  children  express,  the  one  his  doctrine 
of  the  remnant,  the  other  his  certainty  that  Syria  and  Ephraim 
would  he  overthrown,  so  the  name  Immanuel  expresses  the 
mother's  conviction  that  God  is  with  His  people.  The  sign  is 
no  prodigy  in  this  case.  Kor  against  the  king's  unbelief  and 
Ins  obstinate  refusal  to  accept  a  sign  there  arises  the  mother's 
impressive  faith,  which  confronted  danger  without,  dismay,  and 
uttered  her  conviction  of  Uod's  presence  with  His  people  in  the 
name  she  gave  her  son.  The  personality  of  the  mother  is 
equally  with  that  of  the  son  of  no  importance  for  the  sign  ;  that 
consists  in  the  mother's  faith  and  the  son's  name.  Accordingly 
it  is  better  to  translate  '  a  young  woman '  instead  of  '  the  young 
woman.*  Isaiah,  however,  does  not  mean  precisely  that  any 
young  woman,  who  is  shortly  about  to  conceive  and  give  birth 
to  a  son,  may  call  his  name  Immanuel.  While  he  has  no  definite 
young  woman  in  his  mind,  he  predicts  that  some  young  woman 
will,  in  the  future,  conceive  and  hear  a  son,  to  whom  she  will 
give  the  name  Immanuel.  His  language  is  not  that  of  hypo- 
thesis but  of  prediction." 

2.  The  way  is  now  clear  to  discuss  St.  Matthew's 
use  of  the  passage.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
examine  the  subject  either  of  the  Virgin -concep- 
tion of  Christ  or  of  the  early  Christian  interpreta- 
tion of  prophecy.  It  is  quito  plain  that  this  inter- 
pretation was  in  general  very  little  controlled  by 
the  original  sense  of  the  OT  passage  quoted.  It 
was  of  a  largely  polemical  character,  since  it  was 
necessary,  against  the  cavilling  of  the  Jews,  to 
prove  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  from  the  OT. 
Accordingly  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  ransacked 
to  find  parallels  with  the  life  of  Christ ;  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that,  at  a  quite  early  period,  collec- 
tions of  these  passages  were  drawn  up  for  contro- 
versial use.  The  First  Gospel  is  peculiarly  rich  in 
Messianic  proof-texts,  and  it  is  therefore  not  sur- 
prising that  for  two  facts  so  important  to  the 
author  as  the  Virgin- conception  and  the  Incarna- 
tion the  writer  should  allege  an  OT  prophecy. 
But  the  fact  that  he  has  done  so  creates  a  very 
interesting  problem,  which,  however,  will  be  ap- 
proached differently  by  those  who  accept  the 
Virgin-conception  as  a  fact  and  by  those  who  dis- 
pute it.  For  the  former,  the  fact  itself  is  the 
starting-point,  and  the  author  had  to  find  in  the 
OT  a,  text  appropriate  to  it.  The  only  question 
that  would  reallv  arise  would  be  as  to  the  part 
played  by  the  LXX  in  suggesting  Is  714.  In  this 
passage  the  LXX  renders  ntSs  by  irap84vos,  which 
suggests  virginity  much  more  strongly  than  the 
Hebrew  word.  At  the  same  time,  the  fact  that 
the  LXX  so  translated  shows  that  the  author  of 
the  First  Gospel  may  independently  have  taken 
the  word  in  the  same  sense.  That  he  did  so  is 
rendered  not  improbable  by  the  fait  that  his  trans- 
lation diners  in  some  points  from  that  of  the  LXX.t 
The  significance  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Imarna- 
tion  oAhe  name  hnmmniel,  which  might  be. trans- 
lated 'God  with  us'  as  well  as  'God  is  with  us, 
probably  first  drew  his  attention  to  the  passage, 
and  then  the  translation  of  n^H  by  Tap64»os  would 

*The  connexion  of  v."  with  v."  is  as  follows.  A  young 
woman  will  bear  a  son  and  call  his  name  Immanuel.  This 
will  be  a  sign,  for  it  will  express  a  faith  which  triumphs  o\  er 
the  appearance  of  imminent  disaster  And  it  is  truly  God- 
inspired  faith,  for  it  will  be  splendidly  vindicated  Ere  the 
chi  d  thus  born  in  days  of  darkness  knows  how  to  distinguish 
hetween  hurtful  and  proper  food,  the  hostile  power  will  he 
crushed,  and  thus  God's  presence  with  His  people  will  be 
clearly  manifested.     Immanuel  will  be  a  standing  rebuke  to  the 


king's  scepticism, 
t  The  LXX  of  Is  714  reads  in  E : 


Ji  »£«.;  «  i.w.  «£«5  'E,u*«^X.  For  a^iwh,  however, 
NAQ  read  \%a,  which  is  the  same  rendering  as  that  in  Matthew. 
For  x.*\\stx  we  have  in  N  k*a*«i  ;  neither  B  nor  M  here  coincide 
with  Matthew.  The  text  in  Mt  123  reads  Ihel  i,  -retpff'.vt,;  i*  y«.<r?p, 
'ilti  xa.1  Ti\ira.t  fiot,  y-<xi  xccXtirei/a-iy  to  'ottfi-ct.  tamu  'Euuxteu*^. 
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readily  be  suggested  by  his  belief  in  the  Virgin- 
cumcption.  , 

Among  those,  however,  who  regard  the  belief  in 
the  Virgin-birth  as  a  piece  of  primitive  Christian 
mythology,  there  has  been  a  controversy  as  to  what 
led  tlie  author  to  quote  this  passage,  and  the  re- 
lation between  that  belief  and  the  passage  in 
Isaiah.  Many  think  that  the  former  was  created 
by  the  latter,  *  and  probably  in  the  form  given  to 
it  by  the  LXX  translation.  The  Hebrew,  it  is 
thought,  would  not  naturally  have  lent  itself  to 
this  purpose  apart  from  the  definite  use  of  irapOtvos 
in  the  LXX.  Several  recent  scholars,  on  the  other 
hand,  consider  that  the  use  of  wapOivos  is  quite 
insufficient  to  account  for  St.  Matthew's  quota- 
tion. They  consider  that  even  before  the  birth  of 
Jesus  there  had  been  formed  a  doctrine  of  the 
Messiah,  which  included  among  other  things  His 
supernatural  birth.  This  was  ultimately  derived 
from  the  pagan  stories  of  children  of  the  gods,  but 
was  not  taken  over  directly  from  paganism  by 
Jewish  Christianity.  It  had  arisen  on  the  soil  of 
Judaism  itself,  and  it  is  in  the  Judaeo  -  pagan 
syncretism,  with  its  doctrine  that  the  Messiah  must 
be  born  of  a  virgin,  that  the  origin  of  the  belief  is 
to  be  sought.  What  was  said  of  Christ  was  sub- 
sequently transferred  to  Jesus,  when  Jesus  and 
the  Christ  were  identified.  A  quotation  from 
(iunkel  will  make  this  position  clear.  After  say- 
ing that  the  mythological  representations  did  not 
make  their  first  appearance  in  the  later  Gentile 
Christianity,  he  proceeds :  '  But  this  would  have 
been  impossible  if  Judaism  itself  had  not  previ- 
ously possessed  this  or  similar  representations. 
The  birth  of  Christ  from  the  Virgin  through  the 
Divine  Spirit  had,  we  may  assume,  already  be- 
longed to  the  Christologieal  dogma  before  Jesus, 
just  as  His  birth  in  Bethlehem  and  from  David's 
race,  and  has  been  transferred  to  Jesus  only  at  a 
later  time.  What  we  have  to  learn  then,  and 
what  will  subsequently  be  shown  again,  is  that 
this  Judaism  which  found  its  way  into  primitive 
Christianity  must  have  been  strongly  inclined  to 
syncretism  (Zum  rcligionsgesdiichtlichcn  Ver- 
stitndnis  des  NT,  p.  69).  Similarly,  Cheyne,  in  his 
Bible  Problems,  considers  that  the  historical  ex- 
planation of  the  statement  of  the  Virgin-birth  is 
that  it  arose  'in  the  story  of  non-Jewish  origin 
current  in  Jewish  circles  and  borrowed  from  them 
by  certain  Jewish  Christians.'  He  interprets 
'  virgin '  in  a  peculiar  sense.  In  its  original  mean- 
ing '  it  expresses  the  fact  that  the  great  mythic 
mother-goddess  was  independent  of  the  marriage 
tie'  (p.  75).  For  him  the  passage  in  Mt.  'is  a 
Jewish  •  Christian  transformation  of  a  primitive 
story,  derived  ultimately,  in  all  probability,  from 
Babylonia,  and  analogous  to  the  Jewish  trans- 
*  Cf.  Harnack :  '  Even  the  belief  that  Jesus  was  born  of  a 
virgin  sprang  from  Is  7".  ...  The  conjecture  of  Usgirt,  that 
the  idea  of  the  birth  from  a  virgin  is  a  heathen  myth  which 
was  received  by  the  Christians,  contradicts  the  entire  earliest 
development  of  Christian  tradition,  which  is  free  from  heathen 
myths,  so  far  as  these  had  not  alreadv  been  received  bv  wide 
™: ?"*  *■  (»t»ye  all,  certain  Babylonian  and  Persian  niyths), 
which  in  the  case  of  that  idea  is  not  demonstrable.  Besides,  it  is 
nJl  t  I  m,eth01in0t  permissible  to  stray  so  far  when  we  have 
of  Ln„,„  ■  "V™  a  c°mP,ete  explanation  as  Is  7"'  (History 
that!? Zi  thP'i vV"  *£  Harnack-  ^  ^  true,  does  not  assert 
it  m„!  Ka  the  LXS  renderinS  which  created  the  belief,  though 

K»Phad  ~ n**}  a?,dKChe.)'ne'  since  he  admits  that  heathen 
Sde5rliSr^,,nir  ChrKt'.auit/  throueh  Jud»isn.,  but  he 
bStothei  2Sty£rS,n"b,rt]1  d°eS  "0t  M  a  lnatte'  of  ,act 
soSwhpnf e;  and  that  an  extra-Jewish  source  should  not  be 


the  method  ™fil\ri  T/  "  ai  nanQ'    Ostein  characterizes 

enes.es  to  our  Gospel  tradition1  in   the, 

»  accumulated,  say's:  'Yet  theconVEonsTnlchH,;"?, 


like'nesseV''to'o',^ r'?    |T'  J*,.'er  ,™m'«m»;  the  'remarkable 

ha,  a"„mua™drtT  .y^t'  he"c„n  ,""  "aST-  fT""8  he 
iromthem(rn.i^yi"  ».  the  conclusions  which  he  draws 
S,li,SI  "'nearly  beyond  his  premisses :  the  Jewish  and 

S£™!.MvKv?*'°Ff  •to  J?"'*1"  «»  e™«i»  ol  the 
!'™>  ,ffhf  '"■!!"•  Birth  afOk-f-  —    ■»»   --- 
«)-    He  thinks  the  LXX  translate 


■(The  V^ln  B,rt~h~'ofChriS',  pp.  128,  1-9  cf  on 
^ous  eonsK^S  W&fe* £*P 


formation  of  the  Babylonian  cosmogony  in  the 
opening  section  of  Genesis '  *  (p.  93).  On  the  other 
hand,  a  good  many  scholars  take  the  view  that 
the  story  was  created,  not  simply  out  of  pagan 
materials,  but  on  pagan  soil  and  among  Gentile 
Christians.  This  is  the  view  of  Usener,  Schmiedel, 
Soltau,  Pfleiderer,  and  others  (see  references  below)! 
It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
discuss  this  question  further,  since  it  is  concerned 
simply  with  the  bearing  of  the  LXX  translation  of 
no^y  by  irapdivos  on  the  development  of  the  belief 
in  the  Virgin-conception  of  Christ.  To  rebut  the 
Christian  use  of  Is  7"  as  a  prediction  of  the  super- 
natural birth  of  Christ,  later  Jewish  translators 
substituted  pedvts  for  irapOfros.  See  VIRGIN  Birth. 
Literature.  —  In  addition  to  commentaries  on  Isaiah  and 
Matthew,  and  articles  on  'Immanuel'  in  Dictionaries  of  the 
Bible,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  articles  'Mary'  and 
'Nativity'  in  the  Encyc.  BibL;  Giesebrecht,  SK,  1888  ■  Porter 
JBL,  1895  ;  McCurdy,  HPM,  vol.  i.  pp.  368-371, 417-420 ;  Soltau! 
The  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  pp.  50-52 ;  Lobstein,  The  Virgin 
Birth  of  Christ,  pp.  73-75,  128-130;  Cheyne,  Bible  Problems 
pp.  67-100,  191-195;  Pfleiderer,  Das  Urchristenhtm*,  i.  pp.  551! 
C94 ;  Harnack,  History  of  Dogma,  i.  p.  100,  n.  1 ;  Box,  '  The 
Gospel  Narratives  of  the  Nativity  and  the  alleged  Influence  of 
Heathen  Ideas'  in  ZXTW,  1905,  p.  80 ff. 

A.  S.  Peake. 
IMMORTALITY.— In  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term  '  immortality '  connotes  '  endlessness.'  ft 
has  ceased  to  express  merely  or  solely  a  denial 
of  physical  death,  in  its  incidence  or  its  conse- 
quences, and  has  been  extended  to  include  the 
possibility  or  actuality  of  death,  considered  as 
putting  an  end  to  conscious  existence  either  now 
or  in  the  limitless  future.  Whether  these  two 
alternatives  really  mean  the  same  thing,  whether 
to  be  capable  of  dying  is  always  and  ultimately  to 
die,  and  so  that  only  is  immortal  which  by  its  very 
nature  and  constitution  is  not  liable  to  deatli, 
while  all  else  perishes, — as  is  probably  the  case, — is 
a  question  that  hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of 
the  present  article.  It  will,  however,  be  just,  and 
will  conduce  to  clearness,  to  separate  these  two 
considerations;  to  seek  to  determine,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  teaching  of  Christ  with  regard  to 
immortality  in  the  limited  sense  of  a  denial  of 
cessation  of  existence  at  death  ;  and,  secondly, 
to  review  the  much  wider  and  more  perplexed 
question  of  the  permanence  of  this  'immortal' 
state.  'Does  death  end  all?',  according  to  the 
mind  and  teaching  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity, 
is  an  inquiry  that  needs  to  be  twice  raised,— once 
as  it  concerns  the  terminus  of  the  present  life  upon 
earth,  and  again  as  it  refers  or  may  refer  to  a 
future  to  which  human  thought  can  set  no  limit. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  first  question  is  comparatively 
simple  and  uninvolved  ;  and  that  upon  its  answer 
in  the  affirmative  depends  the  possibility  of  open- 
ing the  second,  which  is  highly  complicated,  and 
involves  the  most  far-reaching  and  important 
problems  that  can  present  themselves  for  human 
consideration. 

By  some  writers  the  terms  used  in  the  NT,  and 
especially  by  Christ  Himself,  with  reference  to  a  life 
after  death  have  been  further  understood  to  imply 

*  Cf.  also  the  important  remarks  on  pp.  193-195.  He  thinks 
the  translation  irxpdivar  is  so  far  from  accounting  for  the  belief 
in  the  Virgin-birth  that  it  needs  to  be  explained  itself.  '  In  Is  T14 
the  translator  must  have  had  some  special  motive,  and  that 
motive  must  have  been  not  philological,  but,  if  I  may  say  so, 
ideological.'  '  As  for  the  quotation  inMtl^  it  is  perfectly  well 
accounted  for  as  one  of  the  subsidiary  Biblical  proofs  which 
were  habitually  sought  for  by  the  evangelists.  The  real  sup- 
ports of  their  statements  were  traditions  of  one  kind  or  another, 
but  their  belief  in  the  written  word  of  prophecy  led  them  to 
look  for  a  justification  of  these  traditions  in  the  prophetic  scrip- 
tures, and  with  this  amount  of  justice,  that  sometimes  the  tradi- 
tions and  the  prophecies  had  a  common  origin.'  The  same  view 
is  taken  by  the  scholars  who  regard  the  doctrine  as  purely 
pagan  in  origin.  See,  c.3.,  Pfleiderer,  Das  Urchristentum\  i- 
pp.  551,694,  where  he  affirms  that  Mt.'s  use  of  Is  714  was  possible 
only  for  one  who  had  already  quite  other  grounds  for  ascribing 
that  origin  to  Jesus. 
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blessedness.  Life  immortal  would  thus  be  not 
only  life  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  conscious 
existence,  but  it  would  be  life  plus  felicity.  It  is 
perhaps  hardly  right  or  wise  to  saddle  the  doctrine 
with  this  additional  connotation.  It  will,  however, 
be  necessary  to  examine  how  far  the  words  of 
Christ  suggest  or  imply  that  He  regarded  happi- 
ness as  an  essential  and  inseparable  part  of  tlie 
life  to  come,  or  a  future  existence  of  misery  more 
or  less  prolonged  as  inconceivable  unless  it  were 
terminated  by  restoration  to  bliss  or  annihilation 
of  consciousness. 

There  is,  however,  a  further  preliminary  con- 
sideration which  must  be  taken  into  account.  An 
examination  of  the  whole  teaching  of  Christ  upon 
so  momentous  a  theme,  as  it  is  transmitted  by  the 
Evangelists,  may  be  expected  to  yield  results  not 
only  positive  but  negative.  Positive,  inasiinuh  as 
upon  a  subject  that  concerns  the  deepest  interests 
of  men  no  great  religious  teacher  can  do  other  than 
afford  some  guidance  to  those  who  seek  knowledge 
and  truth  at  his  lips ;  and  negative,  since  the 
revelation  which  he  may  venture  or  see  fit  to  make 
of  his  own  thoughts  will  obviously  be  determined 
and  limited  by  the  character  and  capacity  of  his 
contemporaries.  In  a  sense  neither  derogatory  nor 
contemptuous  towards  his  hearers,  he  will  refuse 
to  cast  his  pearls  before  swine.  Environment 
naturally  and  inevitably  plays  a  large  part  in 
moulding  the  form  into  which  doctrine  shall  be 
cast,  and  in  assigning  the  bounds  beyond  which 
it  shall  not  move.  Teaching  appropriate  and  wel- 
come to  the  keen-witted  and  philosophic  circles  of 
Athens  will  fall  on  dull  and  inappreeiative  ears  by 
the  waterside  or  in  the  fields  of  Galilee.  And  of 
the  confessedly  greatest  Teacher  that  the  world 
lias  ever  known  this  maybe  expected  to  be  pre- 
eminently true  ;  He  will  make  His  sayings  accord 
both  as  to  form  and  substance  with  the  receptive 
ability  of  those  to  whom  they  are  delivered.  There 
will  be  many  things  within  the  compass  of  His  own 
knowledge  which  they  cannot  now  bear  (Jn  161-). 
And  though  He  will  at  times  give  utterance  to 
sayings  hard  to  be  understood  (65l)ff'  ^J,  of  a  depth 
and  significance  beyond  their  comprehension,  fore- 
shadowing truths  into  the  full  understanding  of 
which  only  after-generations  will  be  able  to  grow, 
the  major  part  of  His  instruction  will  not  be  con- 
cerned with  these  ;  else  would  that  instruction  be 
barren  and  profitless  to  the  hearers,  no  fruitful 
seed  germinating  to  new  spiritual  and  intellectual 
life.  Moreover,  it  is  precisely  these  sayings,  deal- 
ing with  the  higher,  more  abstract  and  supra- 
sensible  side  of  tilings,  that  would  be  most  likely 
to  be  lost  upon  ordinary  disciples,  to  fail  to  find  a 
place  in  their  memory,  and  in  their  subsequent 
reproductions,  whether  written  or  oral,  or  the 
Master's  teaching.  Only  by  the  choicer  natures, 
the  more  refined  and  contemplative  spirits  among 
His  followers,  such  as  we  conceive  the  Apostle 
John  to  have  been,  would  this  aspect  of  Hi-,  dis- 
course and  doctrine  be  caught  up  and  treasured,  to 
be  afterwards  faithfully  delivered  as  words  <f>u)"S.vTa 
aw^ToXatv,  although  for  the  moment  they  may  have 
soared  far  above  the  care  or  comprehension  of 
those  who  first  heard  them  with  their  outward 
ears. 

Lpon  a  priori  grounds,  therefore,  bearing  in  mind 
the  character  of  the  people  among  whom  Christ 
lived  and  with  whom  He  had  to  deal,  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  speculative  and  philosophic 
side  of  doctrine  but  slightly  represented,  while 
stress  is  laid  more  upon  ethics  and  the  practical 
conduct  of  life.  The  supernatural  will  be  stated, 
as  it  were,  in  terms  of  the  natural,  the  heavenly 
of  the  earthly,  and  with  a  constant  recognition  of 
the  actual  needs  and  circumstances  and  possibil- 
ities of  His  hearers.  Whether  and  how  far  this 
vol.  i.— 50 
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is  so  in  fact  only  an  examination  of  the  texts  can 
show  Such  an  examination  of  the  more  or  less 
direct  references  in  the  Gospels  to  a  future  life  will 
be  most  conveniently  conducted  under  the  three 
divisions  suggested,  viz.-(l)  a  renewed  life  after 
death,  (2)  the  permanence  of  this  life,  (3)  its  com- 
prehensiveness, whether  it  is  to  be  conceived  as 
embracing  the  entire  race  of  mankind  or  limited 
to  a  part  thereof.  It  will  be  necessary  to  take 
separately  the  evidence  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
and  of  St.  John. 

A.  The  Synoptists.^(l)  With  regard  to  the  first 
point  little  need  be  said,  for  indeed  there  is  nothing 
in  dispute.  That  the  teaching  of  Christ  assumes 
from  lirst  to  last  a  vtmsrioits  life  beyond  the  qntv. 
for  Himself  and  His  hearers  lies  upon  the  surface 
of  His  words  and  permeated  His  entire  rule  of  life. 
The  whole  tone  of  His  speech,  the  implications  of 
His  parables,  the  sanctions  with  which  He  sur- 
rounds His  encouragements  and  warnings,  the 
comparative  value  which  He  teaches  men  to  set 
upon  heavenly  and  earthly  things,  the  gravity  and 
seriousness  of  His  outlook  into  the  future,  all 
show  that  here  at  least  to  Him  and  to  His  hearers 
there  was  common  ground  ;  that  He  did  not  need 
to  begin  by  proving  to  them  that  death  was  not 
the  end  of  all,  but  that  the  universal  postulate  of 
religious  thought  of  His  day  anticipated  a  renewal 
of  personal  and  conscious  existence  after  death. 
In  this  respect  He  was  but  adopting,  assuming, 
and  making  the  basis  of  impressive  exhortation 
and  warning  what  the  majority  at  least  of  His 
contemporaries  believed. 

The  repeated  references  to  the  coming  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  or  of  the  heavens  (Mt  3-  417  107 
12-18,  Mk  I15,  Lk  9"  109  (d.),  into  which  not  everyone 
who  professes  loyalty  will  enter  (Mt  721) ;  to  the 
Day  of  Judgment  or  '  that  day  '  (Mt  1015  ll2-  -4,  Lk 
1014,  Mt7"«/.);  to  His  own  Resurrection  (Mtl7!ia8 
263-,  Mk  931  IUW,  Lk  ls^  fd.)  and  the  Coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man  (Mt  10-3  162"-,  Mk  13-10  1403  nl.),  when 
those  who  have  confessed  or  denied  Him  upon 
earth  will  reap  as  they  have  sown,  in  a  public  con- 
fession or  denial  of  them  before  His  father  and 
the  holy  angels  (Mt  in3*-,  Lk  9"G  128f-),— all  pre- 
suppose and  rest  upon  the  foundation  of  a  belief  in 
another  life  after  this.  The  disciples  are  to  lay  up 
treasure  in  heaven  (Mt  630,  Lk  1233),  the  enjoyment 
of  which  is  clearly  not  designed  for  the  present. 
'In  the  regeneration'  these  disciples  shall  sit 
upon  thrones  in  the  capacity  of  judges  (Mt  19-M, 
Lk  2230).  Even  His  enemies,  who  hound  Him  to 
death,  shall  '  see '  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the 
right  hand  of  power  (Mt  2<lli4,  Mk  U<"  ;  cf.  Mt  24:!u, 
Mk  13-G,  Lk  21-7).  The  robber,  after  death,  shall  be 
with  Christ  in  Paradise  (Lk  23^).  More  than  one 
parable  bears  emphatic  witness  to  the  same  belief, 
for  example  that  of  the  King  and  the  Wedding 
Feast  (Mt  22lff-),  of  the  Talents  (25»ff-),  of  the  Rich 
Man  and  Lazarus  (Lk  Wm).  These  and  other  ex- 
pressions which  might  be  cited,  figurative  as  some 
of  them  undoubtedly  are,  sufficiently  emphasize 
the  form  and  substance  of  a  teaching  which  is  not 
limited  to  the  present,  but  always  and  consistently 
presupposes  a  life  of  active  consciousness  beyond 
the  grave. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  reputed  scepticism  of  the 
Sadducees  {Mt  2223-3-1,  Mk  12'^",  LI;  20^  *°)  is  any  real  exception 
to  this.  The  scope  and  articles  of  the  creed  that  they  professed 
remain  very  uncertain.  And  their  famous  apologue  is  perhaps 
rather  directed  against  the  conception  of  a  joint  and  common 
resurrection  at  one  time  and  place,  at  which  the  relationships  of 
this  life  would  be  resumed,  than  implies  disbelief  in  any  sequel 
after  death  to  the  life  lived  upon  earth.  The  incident  gives 
occasion  at  least  to  a  most  emphatic  assertion  on  the  part  of 
Christ  of  the  realitv  of  the  life  that  succeeds  the  present,  and 
an  equally  emphatic  repudiation  of  the  idea  that  those  who 
have  died  have  ceased  to  he—'  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead, 
hut  of  the  living ;  for  all  live  unto  hiin.' 

(2)  The  question  of  the  duration  of  this  new  life, 
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the  permanence  or  imperraanence  of  the  state  after 
death,  presents  greater  difficulties.  Once  again  it 
may  be  said  in  anticipation  that  the  probabilities 
of  the  case  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  former 
hypothesis.  A  teacher  of  the  elevation  and  spiritu- 
ality of  Christ  would  hardly  be  likely  to  suggest 
to  His  hearers  as  a  reward  for  following  Him  a 
prolonged  existence  indeed,  but  one  which  closed 
in  the  thick  darkness  of  oblivion ;  and  if  He  wished 
to  convey  the  thought  that  in  this  respect  a  sharp 
distinction  prevailed  between  those  who  loved  and 
obeyed  Him  and  those  who  did  not,— the  former 
are  to  be  immortal,  the  latter  entirely  cease  to 
be,— He  would  do  so  very  clearly  and  emphatic- 
ally, as  presenting  a  further  powerful  and  almost 
overwhelming  incentive  to  hearken  to  His  words. 
Moreover,  it  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the  conception 
of  '  endlessness '  in  the  abstract  is  not  one  easily 
formulated  or  grasped,  and  that  a  doctrine  of  this 
character,  assuming  it  to  be  present  in  His  teach- 
ing, may  very  well  prove  to  have  been  set  forth  in 
the  simplest  terms,  rather  by  way  of  suggestion 
and  illustration  that  would  appeal  to  His  hearers, 
than  in  the  rigorous  language  of  a  scheme  of  meta- 
physics. The  more  important  terms  that  bear 
upon  this  point  are  collected  and  will  be  con- 
veniently examined  together  at  a  later  stage.  A 
few  expressions  only  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
call  here  for  notice. 

One  of  the  most  important  passages,  rather, 
perhaps,  on  the  ground  of  what  it  implies  than  of 
what  it  directly  states,  is  the  declaration  recorded 
in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  (1618)  of  the  permanence 
and  inviolability  of  Christ's  Church,  founded  and 
built  up  as  it  is  upon  Himself.*  The  Speaker  can 
hardly  be  conceived  as  thinking  of  a  mere  tempor- 
ary duration  of  that  Church,  united  as  it  is  with 
Him  in  the  closest  of  all  bonds ;  the  destruction  or 
annihilation  of  the  one  would  involve  a  like  fate 
for  the  other;  'the  gates  of  Hades  shall  not  pre- 
vail against  it'  now  or  henceforth.  And  if  the 
Church  is  to  remain,  then  necessarily  its  membsrs 
collectively  ;  for  the  Church  is  the  members. 

It  may  be  said  also  that  the  abiding  nature  of 
Christ's  words  (Mt  24s5,  Mk  1331,  Lk  21^),  under 
the  circumstances  of  their  utterance,  presupposes 
the  continued  existence  of  intelligent  receptive 
hearers  and  doers.  The  permanence  of  His  words 
is  contrasted  with  that  which  in  the  universe 
appears  most  permanent  and  unchanged,  '  Heaven 
and  eartli  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words  shall  not 
pass  away '  (Mk  13J1,  cf.  Mt  518,  Lk  1617) ;  in  no  part 
or  degree  shall  their  accomplishment  fail  to  be 
achieved.  But  this  complete  fulfilment  does  not 
imply  the  cessation  of  their  effect  upon  and  in 
those  for  whom  they  are  spoken.  Rather  is  it 
the  beginning  of  a.  new  life,  which  is  only  then 
perfected. 

The  literal  demands  of  these  passages  would  be 
satisfied  by  what  has  sometimes  been  termed 
racial  or  '  collective '  immortality  ;  in  which  the 
race  might  be  supposed  to  persist,  while  the  indi- 
viduals, each  and  all  in  turn,  perished.  Such  an 
interpretation  could  not  be  ruled  out  of  court  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  not  suggested  elsewhere  in 
Uinsts  teaching.  But  a  conception  so  remote 
ana  unusual  would  seem  to  require  much  more 
clear  and  definite  exposition,  and  is  hardly  con- 
aistent  wit h  the  numerous  references  to  a  personal 
and  individual  survival. 

In   \  negative  sense  also  phrases  like  to  ri\ot 

(erred  tV^.T  ™*  '7'  Tf  ^  **  ""'*«■  is  stm  sometimes  re- 
HmT»  rf«.-  The.SPeaker.  op  the  Evangelist  who  reports 
manner  ^,  5™?\th%n.lme  in  fl  <*"™ct£rirtica11v  Oriental 
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(Mt  24s,  Mk  137,  Lk  21°),  ek  t*\m  (Mt  1023  24,!, 
Mk  13iy),  T)  ffvvTiXeia.  r.  aiwvos  (Mt  13JU-  *°  24s)  clearly 
do  not  imply  an  absolute  end,  involving  annihila- 
tion or  the  like.  They  do  not,  of  course,  assert 
survival  in  any  universalistic  sense ;  but  they  are 
not  altogether  neutral  in  the  matter  (cf.  Mt  I3ll.cc, 
and  the  interpretation  that  is  given  by  Christ 
Himself  of  the  parable  of  the  Sower).  The  end  of 
one  era  is  the  beginning  of  another,  and  for  some 
at  least  ushers  in  a  period  of  supreme  blessedness 
(Mt  10--  24>3,  Mk  131-). 

The  indications  which  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
afford  on  the  subject  of  the  comparative  duration 
of  the  existence  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked 
after  death  are  almost  wholly  concerned  with  the 
significance  of  words  like  alwios  (ndXavts  al.  Mt25'"i, 
iriip  al&viov  188  2541,  aidiviov  afidpr^fia  Mk  3*u,  ets 
rbv  al&va  ib,),  and  will  be  more  conveniently  ex- 
amined together  (see  below).  Here  it  need  only 
be  said  that  parables  such  as  those  of  the  Rich  Man 
and  Lazarus,  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  or  the 
Wedding  Feast,  do  not  in  themselves  suggest  or  de- 
mand any  inequality  of  treatment  as  regards  the 
mere  duration  of  the  allotted  punishment  or  re- 
ward ;  and  that  references  to  the  Judgment,  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  or  the  Last  Day  are  equally 
neutral,  as  far  as  direct  statement  is  concerned. 
While  the  burning  of  the  tares  in  the  parable  of 
the  Wheat  and  the  Tares  (Mt  1330),  if  the  detail  is 
to  be  pressed  as  anything  more  than  the  natural 
and  appropriate  setting  of  the  story, — the  legiti- 
mate and  necessary  end  of  weeds, — rather  points 
in  the  direction  of  permanence  and  indestructi- 
bility. Burning  is  not  annihilation  of  matter,  but 
transformation  of  form.  And  this  particular 
feature  of  the  parable  might  admit  of  interpreta- 
tion as  implying  renovation  through  suffering, 
hut  is  hardly  satisfied  by  any  theory  of  absolute 
cessation  of  being.  Similarly,  it  might  be  urged 
that  the  vvp  dapearov  of  Mk  953  (cf.  v.*1)  implies  the 
permanence  of  the  fuel  on  which  it  feeds.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  no  secure  or  decisive  argu- 
ment can  be  based  on  what  are  obviously  allusive 
and  metaphorical  expressions. 

B.  St.  John.—  Within  the  Fourth  Gospel,  where, 
if  anywhere  in  the  record  of  our  Lord's  teaching, 
we  might  expect  to  find  a  reasoned  and  philo- 
sophical doctrine  of  a  future  life,  that  teaching  is 
so  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  conveyed  in  con- 
nexion with  a  special  phraseology,  the  leading 
terms  of  which  are  fwi},  fwTj  aldvtos,  and  «'s  r. 
aiwva,  that  little  need  be  said  by  way  of  anticipa- 
tion of  the  special  investigation  of  these  terms. 
It  is  worth  noting,  however,  at  once,  in  view  of 
the  interpretation  of  these  expressions  which  will 
be  urged  below,  that  every  reference  in  St.  John 
to  a  definite  termination  or  close  of  a  world-period 
is,  as  we  saw  was  the  case  in  the  Synoptists, 
such  as  to  presuppose  and  assume  a  continuation 
beyond.  The  conception  of  an  absolute  end, 
beyond  which  there  is  nothing,  is  as  foreign  to 
the  thought  of  this  Gospel  as  to  that  of  the  other*. 
There  is  a,  'last  day'  {%  eax^TV  W*^>°>  6K"-'M' 
ll"4  12J8,  a,  phrase  not  found  in  the  Synoptists); 
but  it  terminates  one  age  only  to  usher  in  another 
more  glorious.  Judgment  (Kpttns)  again  in  St. 
John  does  not  ordinarily  await  the  setting  up 
of  a  future  tribunal ;  it  is  immediate  conviction, 
wrought  by  the  presence  of  the  light.  And  in 
the  one  passage  where  it  is  definitely  relegated 
to  the  future  (5W)  the  parallelism  of  the  phrase- 
ology (dj-do-raffis  itpfffews— iudarains  fw?}s)  shows  that 
whatever  threatening  of  suffering  or  retribution 
may  lie  behind  the  word,  there  is  no  thought ,  ot 
extinction,  or  of  a  final  end,  in  the  mind  of  the 
Speaker,  —  they  that  have  practised  ill  (KVm' 
come  to  the  resurrection  equally  with  those  that 
have  done  good.     He  cannot  be  conceived  to  mean 
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that  they  are  raised  merely  that  forthwith,  or 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  they  may  be 
destroyed. 

It  is  in  St.  John  also  that  the  most  emphatic 
assertions  are  found  —  apart  from  the  special 
phraseology  to  which  reference  has  been  made— 
of  the  abiding  blessedness  and  freedom  from  ill 
of  those  who  believe  in  Christ,  '  Ho  that  believeth 
in  me  01)  fii)  iroedtrg'  (11=6)  ;  he  that  drinks  of  the 
Christ-given  water  <ov  ^  Strati'  (414) ;  'he  that 
cometh  unto  me  oil  /i^  weifdari,  and  he  that  be- 
lieveth on  me  otf  fiq  5(^<f«  '  HwoT-e '  (635),  The 
'many  mansions'  and  the  prepared  place  of  143 
are  clearly  intended  to  convey  the  assurance  of 
more  than  merely  temporary  resting  -  places. 
Finally,  the  prayer  that  all  His  followers  may 
be  one,  as  He  is  one  with  the  Father  (1711-21),  and 
may  be  with  Him  where  He  is  (v.-1),  implies  for 
those  who  are  thus  united  a  coequal  duration  of 
existence  with  Himself. 

For  the  believer,  therefore,  the  future,  thus  con- 
ditioned and  defined,  is  a  life  of  blessedness.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  suggest,  much  less  to  show,  that 
the  continuance  of  the  life  is  dependent  upon  its 
felicity  ;  or  that  these  two  features  are  other  than 
completely  independent,  no  necessary  connexion 
subsisting  between  them  which  would  make  an 
eternal  but  unblessed  life  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

aluv,  aluvtos,  els  rbv  aluiva.  or  rot>s  aiwvas.  —  The 
primary  significance  of  the  term  aluv  is  not  seri- 
ously in  question.  'Age'  or  'period'  suggests  a 
limited  stretch  of  time  marked  by  a  definite  close. 
In  this  sense  the  word  is  found  in  the  Gospels, 
with  reference  to  the  present  era  under  which  the 
speaker  is  living,  either  simply  or  as  ethically 
characterized  by  degeneracy  and  corruption.  The 
cares  rov  alQvos  choke  the  word  pit  13-2 1|  Mk  419) ; 
the  sons  of  this  ald>v  are  wiser  than  the  sons  of 
light  {Lk  16s)  ;  oStos  6  atJiv  is  contrasted  with  the 
altliu  that  is  to  follow  it  as  6  fiiXkwv  pit  1233),  or 
iKtXvos  (Lk  20*"-)  ;  and  the  latter  appears  again  as 
6  ipxSfievoi  atiitv  in  Mk  1030  j|  Lk  18"°,  where  the 
present  is  o5tos  6  tempos.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
in  one  of  the  above  passages  {Lk  2030)  the  future 
aiuv  is  something  to  be  gained  (rvxeiv) ;  its  nature 
or  characteristic,  therefore,  was  more  prominent 
to  the  writer's  mind  than  any  mere  question  of 
duration.  In  one  context,  the  parable  of  the 
Tares  in  St.  Matthew,  the  end  of  the  present  age 
is  definitely  indicated  (^)  crwreXeta  (rod)  alSvos  (Mt 
I339'-49),  and  the  same  phrase  is  twice  employed 
later  in  the  Gospel,  once  by  the  disciples  with 
reference  to  the  Parousia,  which  they  assume  to  be 
synchronous  with  the  end  of  the  al&v  (243),  and 
again  by  Christ  Himself,  when  He  asserts  His 
presence  with  His  disciples  ?ws  t?js  avvreXeias  rod 
al&vos  (2820). 

In  the  last  two  passages  especially  it  is  clear 
that  in  no  shape  or  form  is  there  attached  by  the 
Speaker  or  His  hearers  to  the  phrase  'end  of  the 
age'  the  thought  of  a  termination  of  personality 
or  conscious  life.  The  close  of  the  one  epoch 
marks  the  opening  of  another,  into  which  pass 
without  interruption  the  actors  and  participators 
in  the  present.  The  pledge  given  to  the  disciples 
of  personal  association  with  Himself,  or  rather  of 
His  personal  association  with  them— an  association 
which  is  already  subsisting  (dy&  fieO'  i>p-&v  el/il,  Mt 
28*),  could  hardly  have  been  couched  in  more 
emphatic  or  significant  terms,  or  in  words  less 
suggestive  of  a  possible  severance,  however  clearly 
they  may  admit  or  oven  require  the  thought  of  a 
change  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  main- 
tained. 

al&r  is  also  twice  used  in  the  Gospels  with 
reference  to  the  past,  air'  alQvos  Lk  1TU,  **  rod  oiflwi 
Jn  91".  In  neither  case  are  the  words  those  of 
Christ  Himself.     And  all,  perhaps,  that  need  he 


said  is  that  the  speakers,  Zacharias  and  the  man 
born  blind  respectively,  employ  the  phrase  to 
denote  in  an  indefinite  kind  of  way  the  whole 
antecedent  period  of  human  history  during  which 
the  conditions  of  life  upon  the  earth  have  been 
such  as  they  now  know  them  to  be,  or  believe  them 
to  have  been  in  former  times. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Gospels,  the  word  under  con- 
sideration is  found  only  in  the  phrase  els  Tfc»  aQro, 
or  «s  robs  atSvaz.  The  latter  occurs  in  Lk  lya  and 
in  the  inserted  doxology  of  Mt  613  (retained  in  the 
margin  of  the  Revised  Version).  It  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  merely  a  strengthened  form  of"  the 
other,  intermediate  between  that  and  the  yet 
more  emphatic  expression  els  toOs  aluyas  two 
aiJivw  employed  especially  in  the  Apocalypse, 
and  by  St.  Paul  in  doxologies.  Els  rbv  alQva 
occurs  once  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  (Mt 
2110,  Lk  15S),  twice  in  St.  Mark  (3-B  11"),  and 
twelve  times  in  St.  John  (414  65L  ^  83SMs- 51'-  102a 
hm  1234  138  14ig)(  constituting  indeed  this  Evan- 
gelist's  sole  use  of  the  word  al&v,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  phrase  above  noted  (93-).  Setting  aside 
Mt  2113 1|  Mk  11"  which  condemns  the  fig-tree  to 
perpetual  barrenness,  and  where  wniri  els  rbv  aldva 
is  a  strong  negation  of  any  possible  or  prospective 
fruitfulness  at  any  time ;  and  the  passages  from 
St.  Luke,  of  which  the  first  is  Messianic  and  ex- 
pressly asserts  the  endlessness  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom,  and  the  second  has  reference  to  the 
Divine  attitude  or  action  towards  men,  which  also 
can  hardly  be  thought  of  as  subject  to  termination 
or  change;  the  remainder  may  be  classified  as 
positive  or  negative.  In  the  former,  the  phrase 
els  rbv  atwva  qualifies  some  verb  expressive  of  con- 
tinuance or  life  (fijc  Jn  601-68,  fUpetv  835  12;y,  etvai 
141G)  ;  in  the  latter  it  is  joined  with  a  more  or  less 
emphatic  negative,  and  denies  the  possibility  of 
the  contingency  to  which  the  passage  refers  (ovk 
Mk  3:J,  Jn  835 ;  oi  w  Jn  4"  8af-  1<F  If-'0  138). 

Of  all  these  passages  it  may  be  said  at  once 
that  the  Speaker  clearly  has  in  mind  a  state  of 
things  of  which  no  reversal  is  by  Him  conceived  as 
possible,  either  now  or  at  any  future  time.  In 
presence  of  natural  death,  the  solemn  declaration 

that  he  who  believes  ov  fify  diroOdyr]  els  rbv  aiSiva.  (Jn 

112C)  does  not  merely  defer  the  date,  but  repudiates 
the  possibility  of  anything  that  deserves  to  be 
called  death  for  the  believer.  The  bond-servant, 
again,  whose  sojourn  in  the  house  of  his  master 
comes  to  an  end,  is  expressly  contracted  with  the 
son  who  fiivei  els  rbv  alZva  (.In  835)  ;  and  the  same 
expression  is  used  of  the  Christ  (123J),  with  the 
same  associated  ideas  of  permanence  and  per- 
petuity. Peter  rejects  his  Master's  offer  of  service 
in  washing  his  feet  (1G8)— a  rejection  which  he 
immediately  after  gladly  retracts— not  certainly 
with  the  idea  that  he  may  accept  the  offer  on  some 
or  any  future  occasion,  but  sincerely,  and  as  far  as 
his  present  thought  is  concerned,  finally.  And  life 
els  rbv  alCjva  (GM-58)  is  not  limited,  terminable  life, 
merely  lengthened  out  as  compared  with  the 
present,  but  is  a  life  that  needs  no  artificial  and 
bodily  sustenance  to  enable  it  uninterruptedly  to 
endure.  The  connotation  of  the  phrase,  whether 
on  the  lips  of  Christ  Himself  or  employed  by 
another,  evidently  implies  an  outlook  into  a 
future  to  which  the  thought  of  the  writer  or 
speaker  neither  assigns  nor  conceives  it  possible 
to  assign  a  limit. 

The  same  considerations  will  apply  to  the  ad- 
jective al&vios,  and  especially  as  it  is  used  to 
qualify  fwifr  in  a  phrase  which  becomes  a  distinc- 
tive feature  of  St.  John's  Gospel  and  First  Epistle. 
For  the  word  itself  the  somewhat  question  -begging 
rendering  'age-long*  has  been  ottered.  In  such  a 
rendering  it  is  evident  that  all  depends  on  the  con- 
ception the  writers  had  formed  of  the  '  age,'  and 
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the  associations  it  bore  to  their  minds.  If  they 
thought  of  it  as  definitely  terminated  or  termin- 
able, then  '  age-long '  is  equivalent  to  '  temporary. 
If  thev  regarded  it  and  wrote  of  it  without  any 
associated  Tdea  of  a  limit  or  end,  or  if  the  context 
clearly  intimates  that  no  such  idea  would  have 
been  admitted,  then  so  far  '  age-long '  is  synony; 
mous  with  'immortal,'  'everlasting,  or  'eternal. 
And  it  appears  undesirable  to  introduce  a  new 
ami  ambiguous  term.  Apart,  however,  from  the 
phrase  fw*j  attwos,  the  adjective  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  is  not  used  by 
St  John.  It  is  found  three  times  in  St.  Matthew 
in  association  with  terms  expressive  of  suffering 
or  retribution  to  be  endured  in  the  future  (t<j  vup 
t6  aiAptov,  IS8  2.-."  ;  K$\a<ris  oI&vuk,  26-*).  St.  Luke 
lias  a  reference  (16u)  to  t&s  atwviovs  ckt}v6.s,  'the 
eternal  tabernacles,'  open  to  those  who  have  been 
far-sighted  enough  to  secure  to  themselves  friends 
whileit  was  in  their  power,  from  whom  in  their 
own  day  of  need  they  may  claim  favours  and 
return  in  hind.  And  a  significant  and  unique 
phrase  in  Mk  3s3  8s  5'  a*  p\ac<pwv<7V  ■  ,  ir0X^ 
t<Tttv  aluviov  afiapT^fiaros,  suggests  far-reaching  con- 
clusions, with  regard  to  which  all  that  perhaps 
need  be  said  in  this  place  is  that  it  stands  here  as 
an  explanatory  addition  to  an  emphatic  affirma- 
tion that  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  hath 
not  forgiveness  «s  t6v  afopa.  The  context,  there- 
fore, precludes  an  interpretation  in  a  sense  con- 
trary to  the  implications  of  the  preceding  words, 
as  though  the  writer  might  be  thinking  of  an  act 
of  sin  committed  once  for  all,  and  then  with  all 
that  it  entailed  definitely  and  finally  set  aside. 

The  reading  auMpriifwrK  is  sufficiently  decisively  attested  by 
the  witness  of  NBLA  28. 33,  the  Latin  and  other  versions,  and  is 
adopted  by  all  editors.  It  is  supported  also  by  the  Sinaitic 
Syriac,  mutilated,  however,  in  this  verse,  if  the  transcript  (1894) 
may  be  trusted.  The  TR  xp;<n*>;  ia  found  in  «C-Y  and  the  cur- 
sives, with  one  or  two  Latin  manuscripts,  and  the  Peshifta 
Syriac.  The  various  reading  bfiMprlt&s,  C*P  13.  69.  346,  would 
seem  to  be  a  correction  of  aftjz/>Tr,uifre;  designed  to  introduce 
into  the  text  the  meaning  of  '  sinfulness '  as  distinguished  from 
'  a  sin.'  Cf.  II.  B.  Swete,  in  loc,  a  not  wholly  satisfactory  note. 
The  true  exposition  seems  to  be  given  by  E.  P.  Gould  in  bis 
commentary  :*  '  An  eternal  sin  may  be  one  subjecting  the  person 
to  an  eternal  punishment,  eternal  in  its  consequences,  that  is. 
But  certainly  it  is  equally  allowable  to  suppose  that  it  describes 
the  sin  itself  as  eternal,  accounting  for  the  impossibility  of  the 
forgiveness  by  the  permanence  of  the  sin, — endless  consequences 
attached  to  endless  sin.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  endless 
punishment.  Sin  reacts  on  the  nature,  an  act  passes  into  a 
state,  and  the  state  continues.  That  is,  eternal  punishment  is 
not  a  measure  of  God's  resentment  against  a  single  sin.  ...  It  is 
the  result  of  the  effect  of  any  sin,  or  course  of  sin,  in  fixing  the 
sinful  state  beyond  recovery.' 

With  regard  to  the  phrase  fw?j  al&pios,  there  is  ;i 
striking  difference  in  its  associations  in  the  few 
passages  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  Synoptists, 
and  in  the  more  frequent  use  of  St.  John  ;  a 
difference  which  seems  to  reflect  the  varying  atti- 
tude of  the  writers  towards  the  teaching  of  Christ. 
In  the  Synoptists  the  sphere  of  fait  ai&ptos  is  in  the 
future.  It  is  to  be  inherited  (Mt  10s9).  and  to  be 
received  in  the  coming  aldip  (Mk  10s",  Lk  18au)  in 
recompense  for  that  which  the  disciples  of  Christ 
foregn  in  this  ;  which  the  ruler  [Hpxw,  Lk  IS18  I1  Mt 
1111",  Mk  1017),  or  lawyer  (vo/urtt,  Lk  10s5!  conceives 
that  he  may  inherit  or  attain  {aX^,  Mt.  I.e.)  by 
virtue  of  good  deeds  in  the  present.  In  St.  John, 
on  the  contrary,  fuij  aiiltvioi  is  a  present  possession. 
I  he  l-ehever  has  or  may  have  it  (Jn  3:w  5-J  6JT  3ir'- lti 
C") ;  and  the  bestowal  of  this  gift  is  described  as 
the  express  aim  and  purpose  of  the  coming  of  the 
Son  into  the  world  and  of  His  death,  the  fruit  of 
the  Father  s  love  <3'°>  and  will  (6*>),  but  conferred 
by  the  Sun  Himself  (lO2*  17").  In  one  passage  also 
where  the  same  phrase  is  used,  the  closeness  of  the 
fellowship  with  Himself  implied  in  the  possession 
im.nttfr'1'  €ritical  Comj»*ntary,  'St.  Mark,'  T.  &  T.  Clark, 


of  fwi?  aiupios  is  mystically  described  as  an  eating 
of  His  flesh  and  drinking  of  His  blood,  and  is 
associated  with  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day 
(654).  This  last  passage  would  by  itself  prove, 
what  the  others  assume,  that  fwij  aiuvios,  though 
present,  is  not  limited  by  the  present.  Elsewhere 
there  is  an  approach  to  the  Synoptic  standpoint  of 
a  future  life  over  against  or  following  on  that  now 
lived,  although  sight  seems  never  to  be  entirely 
lost  of  the  conception  of  fwjj  al&vtos  as  subsisting 
already  and  now  attainable.  He  that  hateth  his 
soul  (fax*!)  in  tl"9  world  will  keep  it  els  JvJj* 
aiuyiov  (1225) ;  the  meat  (fipwats),  the  gift  of  the  Son 
of  Man,  abideth  unto  eternal  life  (&").  The 
same  thought  recurs  in  Christ's  words  to  the 
woman  of  Samaria ;  there  it  is  the  water,  His 
gift,  which  becomes  a  well  of  water  springing  up 
unto  eternal  life  (414).  And,  finally,  in  connexion 
with  the  same  incident,  the  harvest,  the  ripeness  of 
which  the  disciples  are  bidden  to  recognize,  is  laid 
up  unto  a  future  which  is  undefined  in  time  and 
place;  the  reaper  gathereth  together  fruit  ets  fwV 
aluviov,  and  shares  with  the  sower  in  a  common 
joy  (4M). 

Once  also  Christ  appeals  to  the  knowledge  or 
belief  of  His  hearers  in  the  present  reality  of  this 
eternal  life  ;  they  think  that  they  have  it  in  the 
OT  Scriptures,  missing  the  spirit  there,  and  the 
testimony  of  these  Scriptures  to  Himself,  and 
ascribing  life  to  the  letter  (539).  A  somewhat 
similar  thought  underlies  the  answer  of  Simon 
Peter  to  Christ's  question  whether  he  and  the 
Twelve  intend  to  follow  the  example  of  others,  and 
be  repelled  by  'hard  sayings';  'Thou  hast  the 
words  of  eternal  life  '  (6UM),— words,  that  is  to  say, 
which  in  their  spirit  and  teaching  bring  f«V  clIwplop 
to  the  hearers.  Finally,  lest,  as  it  were,  any  linger- 
ing possibility  or  suggestion  should  remain  of  a 
time-limit  to  be  understood  in  the  phrase,  or  of 
its  being  confined  under  a  merely  temporal  cate- 
gory, it  is  twice  expressly  defined  in  terms  which 
are  ethical  and  spiritual,  'and  transcend  all  limita- 
tions of  time  or  change ;  the  Divine  ivroM),  com- 
mitted by  the  Father  to  the  Son  and  by  Him 
transmitted  to  the  world,  is  eternal  life  (125U) ;  and 
in  similar  pregnant  words  (17s)  i"w?j  aluvios  is  the 
learning  to  know  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  He  has  sent. 

All  the  passages  in  which  this  phrase  is  found 
in  the  Gospels  have  now  been  passed  in  review. 
An  extension  of  the  examination  to  the  remaining 
books  of  the  New  Testament  would  not  modify  the 
conclusions  reached,  or  throw  fresh  light  upon  its 
meaning.  It  is  used  twice  by  St.  Luke  in  the  Acts 
(1346-48);  by  St.  Paul  in  the  Romans  (27  5s1  &**•), 
Galatians  (68),  and  Pastoral  Epistles  (1  Ti  1"  61-, 
Tit  1-  37) ;  by  St.  John  himself  in  his  First  Epistle 
(l2  225315  511-13- so.  t[ie  adjective  not  elsewhere),  and 
by  St.  Jude  (v.31).  These  conclusions  are  entirely 
iii  harmony  with  the  results  obtained  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  term  a.l&v,  or  of  the  adjective 
aldptos  standing  by  itself.  fc»?  oWwos  is  in  its 
significance  independent  of  time-limits,  and  may 
be  described  indifferently  as  either  present  or future. 
When,  moreover,  the  occasion  offers  to  indicate 
its  characteristics  and  meaning  by  definition,  that 
definition  is  framed  not  on  the  lines  of  time  and 
space,  as  here,  there,  or  elsewhere,  now  or  then, 
but  is  wholly  ethical,  sttpranatural,  belonging  to 
the  realm  of  the  mind  and  spirit,  and  lifting  up 
furfj  attrtot  beyond  the  touch  of  change  or  end,  into 
the  region  of  the  changeless,  the  immortal. 

At  the  risk,  therefore,  of  repetition,  it  must  again 
be  pointed  out  that  words  and  phrases  which  are 
crucial  for  any  doctrine  of  immortality  as  taugnt 
by  Christ  in  the  Gospels,  so  far  from  implying  or 
suggesting  an  absolute  termination,  whether  nearer 
or  more  distant,  to  that  future  which  the  speakers 
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or  writers  have  in  mind,  seem  to  indicate  that  no 
such  idea  was  ever  present  to  them  ;  and  in  some 
passages,  which  are  neither  isolated  nor  unim- 
portant, a  fair  interpretation  of  the  writer's 
thought  in  the  light  of  the  context  appears  to 
exclude  the  possibility  of  any  such  limit  being 
found  at  any  definite  point  or  place  in  the  'a-'e* 
towards  which  his  gaze  is  directed.  ° 

£u^,  €t<f(\6eiv  ci's  rife  jVtji',  a-tijco-tfai,  awrypta. 

There  remains  a  group  of  words  and  phrases  to 
he  referred  to,  which  with  more  or  less  distinct- 
ness characterize  the  future,  or  contrast  it  with 
the  conditions  of  the  present.  All  of  them, 
when  used  in  their  fullest  sense,  imply  ium-mur- 
ttiliti/,  but  they  do  not  War  directly  upon  the 
question  of  the  duration  of  existence  after  death, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  come  to  be  the  chief 
element  in  the  connotation  of  the  term  •immor- 
tality.' The  chief  of  these  is  ('w>)  with  its  deriva- 
tives, including  the  phrases  of  which  it  forms  a 
part.  M  in  the  Compels  i-  not  men-  physical  life, 
hut  is  an  expression  tor  the  higher  lite,  the  life 
which  is  life  indeed,  life  in  it*  fullest,  richest 
aspects.  Such  life  was  in  the  Word  (Jn  1J) ;  it  is 
Christ's  gift  to  His  disciples  (lu-\  cf.  &>*) ;  nay,  He 
is  Himself  *  the  life' (11-'  14").  It  h,  *,,  g0(K|  a  pu>ses- 
Mon  that  to  '  enter  into  life  '  is  worth  the  sacrifice 
of  an  eye  or  a  limb  (Mt  is-1-  Mk  iHJ-  j:'|.  It  begins 
after  death  (Jn  J-Jj — not  in  a  temporal  sense,  but 
when  Odvaros  as  a  state  ceases  to  be  ;  and  it  is  a 
'resurrection  of  life'  to  which  the  well-doers  will 
come  forth  from  the  tomb  (v.L"J).  '  To  have  life  in 
himself  is  an  attribute  of  the  Father,  and  is  His 
gift  to  the  Son  (v.-u);  and  this  'life'  or  'eternal 
life' is  repeatedly  stated  to  be  the  present  posses- 
sion of  the  believer  (Jn  315f-3G  647- bi),  the  gift  of 
Christ  which  some  of  them  wilfully  refuse  (5A0), 
and  which  the  unbelieving  will  not  see  {S313),  but 
which  is  emphatically  declared  to  be  the  final  end 
of  His  coming  into  the  world  (10'0.  cf.  2031).  The 
words  which  He  has  spoken  are  {wt)  (6^),  and  His 
commandment  is  fuij  aiuvios  (lii50).  None  of  these 
passages  suggests  that  the  thought  of  a  termina- 
tion of  the  '  life '  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
Speaker  ;  some  are  hardly  compatible  with  such  a 
thought,  and  others  absolutely  forbid  it  {e.g.  Jn 
I*  o26).  This  fwjj,  therefore,  is  fittingly  represented 
as  aiwvios. 

A  similar  absence  of  limitation  will  be  found  to 
characterize  expressions  such  as  aih^nBai,  <rwTT}pia, 
etc.,  which  describe  the  future  from  the  point  of 
view  of  deliverance  from  the  present,  its  calamities 
and  its  evils.  These  terms,  however,  are  not  in 
themselves  suggestive  of  duration,  except  so  far  as 
their  results  are  involved  ;  and,  as  doctrinal  terms, 
belong  in  the  New  Testament  rather  to  the  Epistles 
than  to  the  Gospels.  In  the  eschatological  dis- 
courses, however,  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  '  salva- 
tion' is  described  as  a  state  to  be  attained  by  those 
who  endure  els  tAos  (Mt  10-  24,5:|Mk  131S) ;  the 
saving  of  the  life  or  soul  ($t'XV,  cf.  Lk  &1)  is  strik- 
ingly said  to  be  the  result  of  willingness  to  lose  it 
for  Christ's  sake  (Mk  8-Mj|Lk  924,  cf.  fvpfati  aenje, 
Mt  1686) ;  and  in  St.  John  the  salvation  of  the 
K^fffios  is  the  purpose  of  the  Divine  mission  of  the 
Son  (Jn  317),  the  salvation  of  His  hearers,  the  end 
of- the  words  and  teaching  which  He  imparts  (534). 
Hence  'salvation'  is  contemplated  as  beyond  an 
'end';  tAos  is  rather  a  crisis  than  a  final  close, 
the  entrance  into  new  conditions  and  a  more 
gracious  environment.  Both  thought  and  phrase- 
ology become  meaningless  if  the  subjects  of  the 
change  are  conceived  as  either  annihilated  or  re- 
duced to  unconsciousness. 

Agrapka.  Of  the  '  unwritten '  Sayings,  few  have 
interest  or  importance  for  the  present  subject. 
The  most  noteworthy  and  authentic  is  that  which 
is  embodied  in  St.  Paul's  argument  of  1  Th  415'17. 
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Whether  all  or  any  of  this  is  intended  to  be  a 
direct  citation  of  Christ's  words  must  remain 
uncertain  The  teaching  of  the  passage  is  how- 
ever, founded  upon  a  \uyos  Kvptov.  And  thou-h  it 
has  m  view  only  'the  dead  in  Christ,'  and  their 
position  of  privilege  and  priority  as  compared  with 
those  alive  at  the  time  of  the  Lord's  descent  from 
heaven,  it  distinctly  asserts  of  these  that  thev  will 
be  '  for  ever'  (irdyrore)  with  the  Lord.  The  writer 
therefore  contemplates  for  them  an  eternal  co 
existence  with  the  Lord  ;  and  he  claims  that  for  this 
doctrine  he  has  the  authority  of  Christ  Himself 
^  Of  the  Logia  from  Oxyrhynchus  the  mystical 
Saying,  '  Fxcept  ye  fast  to  the  world,  ye  shall  in 

pt  ye 


Of  the  Logia  from  Oxyrhynchus  the  mysi 
Saying,  '  Fxcept  ye  fast  to  the  world,  ye  sha] 
no  wise  find  the  kingdom  of  God;  and  exccir 
keep  the  Sabbath,  ye  shall  not  see  tin-  1'at..,  . 
(Log.  2 ;  Greufcll  and  Hunt,  p.  10),  may  be  said  to 
imply  that  those  who  do  so  fast  and  truly  keep  the 
Sabbath  will  see  the  Father,  and  therefore  live 
with  Him.  Of  the  later  Logia  also,  which  were 
discovered  in  1903  {Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  iv.  p. 
Iff'.),  the  Introduction,  as  it  is  named  by  the 
editors,  apparently  quotes  Jn  8M—  the  hearer  of 
these  words  'shall  not  taste  of  death.'  And  the 
first  and  second  Sayings  both  make  reference  to  the 
Kingdom  which  shall  be  a  (dace  of  rest  to  him  who 
seeks  and  finds.  These  indications  are  all  of  them 
slight,  and  do  not  add  anything  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Gospels.  But  as  far  as  they  go  they  are  in 
harmony  with  what  we  have  found  to  be  the  con- 
stant implications  in  Scripture  of  the  words  of 
Christ  and  His  disciples. 

The  most  striking  and  suggestive  feature,  there- 
fore, of  all  these  references  in  the  Gospels  to  the 
future,  and  of  the  doctrine  which  they  may  be 
understood  to  imply,  is  the  absence  of  any  indica- 
tion of  a  termination  of  the  new  conditions  which 
they  introduce.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  the 
writer's  statement  might  be  regarded  as  colourless 
in  this  respect,  and  the  thought  and  context  of  his 
words  would  not  be  directly  contradicted  by  an 
assumption  that  these  conditions  were  themselves 
temporary,  and  at  some  indefinite  period  super- 
seded by  others.  Elsewhere  the  tone  and  context 
strongly  support,  if  they  do  not  compel,  the  view 
that  the  state  of  things  contemplated  was  contem- 
plated, as  far  as  the  forecast  of  the  speaker  was 
concerned,  as  permanent.  In  a,  third  and  most 
important  series  of  passages,  the  same  expressions 
and  phrases  are  directly  applied  to  the  Divine 
Being  and  to  His  Kingdom  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  that  no  thought  of  a  cessation  or  close  could 
by  any  possibility  have  entered  into  the  mind  of 
the  Speaker,  or  have  been  regarded  by  Him  as  con- 
ceivable. 

Moreover,  the  change  of  circumstances  thus  in- 
troduced involves  no  interference  with  the  conscious 
life,  not,  at  least,  to  the  extent  of  reducing  it  to 
unconsciousness.  The  subjects  of  the  change  are 
represented  as  speaking,  feeling,  and  willing,  with 
all  their  faculties  under  control  and  in  action. 
Nor  is  there  any  suggestion  that  this  condition  is 
occasional  or  temporary  ;  it  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
tacitly  assumed  to  be  usual  and  a  matter  of  course. 

Further,  also,  most  prominent  and  characteristic 
examples  of  this  manner  of  regarding  the  future 
were  found  to  be  associated  with  the  terms  aiui*  and 
its  derivatives.  This  word,  originally  apparently 
denoting  a  definite  age,  marked  oft'  by  beginning 
and  end,  had  come  to  be  regularly  employed  to 
denote  an  '  age,'  the  beginning  of  which  was,  indeed, 
sometimes  more  or  less  obscurely  indicated,  but  to 
which  the  Speaker  did  not  assign  a  further  limit, 
and,  in  some  instances,  would  clearly  have  rejected 
the  idea  of  a  limit  as  contradictory  and  impossible. 
The  thought  underlying  these  expressions  is  not 
that  of  a  terminable' period,  but  of  a  limitless  pro- 
gression. 
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The  only  adequate  rendering  of  such  a  thought 
in  English'  is  by  the  words  'eternal,'  'immortal, 
or  the  like.  For  there  lies  implicit  in  these  words 
precisely  what  we  have  found  to  be  the  implication 
of  altlmm,  etc.,  in  the  Gospels  ;  viz.  that  the  speaker, 
rejects  the  idea  of  i  bound  or  limit  beyond  which 
there  is  nothing,  or  nothing  for  the  subject  of  whom 
he  is  speaking  ;  that  however  far  off  the  boundary 
fence  is  in  thought  set  up,  he  immediately  insists 
that  it  shall  be  taken  down,  and  removed  farther 
away,— only  to  repeat  the  process  as  often  as  an 
attempt  is  made  to  assign  a  limit  or  define  an  end. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  only  real  conception  which  we 
seem  able  to  frame  of  the  meaning  and  content  of 
such  terms  as  immortality,  eternity,  etc.,  as  they 
are    ordinarily    employed.      They  connote    not    a 

Sositive  and  comprehensive  idea,  which  the  mind 
istinctly  outlines  to  itself  as  a  whole,  but  rather 
the  negative  and  indefinite  one  of  the  absence 
of  an  end ;  looking  forth  into  the  future,  we  find 
ourselves  unable  to  discern  a  point  beyond  which 
there  is  an  absolute  blank  as  far  as  the  conditions 
under  consideration  are  concerned.  The  association 
of  the  thought  of  a  final  end  with  the  conditions  or 
state  supposed  would  involve  a  self-contradiction, 
or,  if  we  prefer  to  use  the  phrase,  would  be  im- 
possible. Such  a  conception  is  entirely*  logical  and 
consistent,  and  amounts  practically  to  defining  im- 
mortality as  the  summation  of  an  infinite  number 
of  intervals  or  spaces  of  time,  succeeding  one 
another  without  break,  and  receding  into  dim, 
fathomless  distance. 

The  precise  words  'endless,'  'immortal,'  or  'immortality'  do 
not  occur  in  the  Gospels;  cf.,  however,  Lk  133  *<jf  his  kingdom 
there  shall  be  no  end,'  dx  ia-rai  r:Xa;.  The  omission,  if  omission 
it  be,  is  partly  supplied  by  St.  Paul,  who  describes  the  after- 
state  of  the  Christian  as  u$9apo-in  and  it.6ctva.gia.,  '  incorruption ' 
and  ' deathlessness '  (1  Co  1553r).  The  latter  term  is  shown  by 
its  use  inlTHyGO'he  blessed  and  only  Potentate  .  .  .  o^om; 
\%nn  x8a*ittria.v)  to  have  moved  far  in  the  direction  of  a  positive 
connotation. 

Similar  considerations  apply  generally  to  the 
references  to  this  doctrine  in  the  remaining  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  ,-  detailed  examination  of 
which  lies  outside  the  range  of  the  present  article. 
Such  an  examination  would  strengthen  in  detail, 
but  would  not  change  the  character  of  the  argu- 
ment. In  no  instance  is  there  a  suggestion  of 
absolute  finality.  The  conclusion  of  every  aluv,  for 
example,  marks  the  commencement  of  another, 
accompanied  by  changed  conditions,  indeed,  but 
not,  as  far  as  the  statements  and  apparent  train  of 
thought  carry  us,  by  annihilation  in  any  sense,  or 
a  destruction  which  involves  loss  of  personal  con- 
sciousness or  life.  And  while  the  writers  do  not 
in  so  many  words  define  that  future  into  which 
their  thought  projects  itself  as  '  immortal '  or  '  end- 
less,' their  attitude  towards  it  and  the  phrases  and 
descriptions  which  they  employ  are  such  as  to 
negative  the  idea  that  they  would  or  could  have 
admitted  of  the  drawing  of  a  line  here,  there,  or 
anywhere,  beyond  which  absolute  oblivion  and 
death  should  reign.  Compare  Ko  l^«d  t,n.  tfiadjin. 
95  lfra  too  tUwlov  Bcou,  2  Co  4lsb  ll31,  Philein  15,  He 
1H  7-  138,  1  P  51U,  Rev  1". 

(3)  hi  passing  to  the  third  part  of  our  inquiry, 
which  relates  to  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  life 
/"■>/o»<t  thr  grave,  whether  it  is  contemplated  as 
equally  endless  for  all,  or  whether  a  distinction 
is  drawn  as  regards  duration  between  the  after- 
existence  of  the  evil-doer  and  that  of  the  righteous 
man,  we  are  conscious  of  a  certain  reserve  in  de- 
scription and  expression  on  the  part  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, of  a  delicacy  which  certainly  reflects  the 
mwid  and  teaching  of  the  Master.  The  passages 
wind,  refer  to  the  future  of  the  wicked  are  com- 
paratively few  in  number  ;  and  the  outline,  as  it 
were,  of  the  picture  presented  is  drawn,  not.  indeed, 
waveringly  or  hesitatingly,  but  with  a  light  hand, 


as  though  the  subject  were  one  to  which  detail 
or  elaboration  were  inappropriate.  Reticence  and 
brevity  characterize  all  the  utterances  of  Christ 
that  bear  upon  the  share  which  the  evil-doers  have 
in  the  life  after  death.  Thus,  while  the  righteous 
man  and  believer  enters  beyond  the  grave  upon  a 
renewed  life,  to  the  duration  of  which  no  limit  is 
set,  and  which  the  hearers  of  Christ's  words  under- 
stood in  this  sense  to  be  eternal,  the  question  is 
justly  raised  whether  the  same  statement  may  be 
made,  and  the  same  inference  drawn,  with  re- 
gard to  the  future  existence  of  those  who  are  not 
righteous  and  do  not  believe.  Do  those  who — to 
adopt  the  language  of  the  parable— go  away  into 
the  outer  darkness,  pass  into  oblivion,  suffer  ex- 
tinction, or  experience  any  other  of  the  conjectural 
fates  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  assumed 
to  be  the  lot  of  the  wicked?  or,  as  an  alterna- 
tive, may  'outer  darkness'  be  paraphrased  into 
'  purgatory,'  on  the  further  side  of  which  there  is 
light?  _ 

It  maybe  said  in  limine  that  the  presumption 
is  against  any  such  limitation  of  the  duration  of 
life  beyond  the  grave  in  the  case  of  one  class  or 
section  only  of  humanity.  It  would  require  very 
strong  evidence  to  enforce  the  acceptance  of  the 
view  that  terms  or  expressions  which  disown  the  idea 
of  a  boundary,  an  end,  when  used  of  the  future 
state  of  the  righteous,  actually  and  of  set  purpose 
connote  such  an  idea  when  they  describe  the  lot  of 
the  wicked  :  or  that  the  Speaker  would  confuse 
His  audience  with  antitheses  which  were  merely 
verbal,  and  possessed  no  underlying  significance  or 
reality.  Upon  this  issue,  again,  only  an  examina- 
tion and  fair  interpretation  of  the  passages  which 
bear  upon  the  subject  can  decide.  It  will  be  found 
that  such  passages  in  the  Gospels  are  few  in  num- 
ber, though  not  wanting  in  suggestiveness. 

The  most  significant  and  important  passage  is 
perhaps  Mk  32U,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made;  and  its  significance  does  not  altogether  de- 
pend upon  the  closing  words,  in  which  the  variation 
of  text  occurs.  Assuming  that  the  reading  alwviov 
a/iapT^fiaros  is  correct,  as  we  are  justified  in  doing 
(see  above,  p.  788a),  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  other 
meaning  can  be  attached  to  the  phrase  than  that 
of  a  sin  the  results  of  which  are  permanent.  An 
1  act  of  sin '  cannot  be  permanent  or  endless  in 
execution,  though  it  may  be  ceaselessly  repeated  ; 
it  is  only  in  its  fruits  that  it  endures.  And  if 
apa.pTTHJ.aTos  can  be  supposed  to  describe  '  sinful- 
ness' in  any  sense,  the  meaning  is  practically  the 
same ;  for  endless  sinfulness  necessarily  involves 
endless  retribution.  The  earlier  part  of  the  verse 
has  its  parallels  in  the  two  other  Synoptists—  ^ 

Mt  1232  fis  5'  &y  ei'iTT}  Kara  tov  irveOfiaTos  rod  aytov 
ovk    d<f>fff^aeTat  a&T$    otirc    iv    touti?    t$  alCvi.  oCtc  iv 

Ttfj    fliWoVTt. 

Mk  3-9  Si  5'  b\v  pXaaQwyo-g  els  t6  wvtOfia  to  ayiov 
ovk  ?x«  {L<j,€ffiy  €ls  rbv  alCva,  &\\a  tvox**  **™  aXuviov 
afmpT-fifiaTos. 

Lk  1210  t$  8k  ets  rb  Hytov  wvev/j.a  foafffrtPW™  ovk 
atftt 8r,a erat. 

The  simplest  form  is  that  of  St.  Luke ;  but 
it  is  hardly  less  pregnant  or  decisive  than  those 
of  the  other  Evangelists.  The  blasphemy  is  pcr- 
.smml,  the  conscious  and  wilful  act  of  a  conscious 
and  responsible  being;  and  therefore  —  unless 
the  words  are  to  be  emptied  of  their  force,  and 
reduced  to  meaninglessness  —  the  consequences 
are  personal  also,  falling  not  on  someone  else, 
but  on  the  blasphemer  himself,  for  whorn  there 
is  no  place  for  forgiveness  either  in  this  'age  or 
in  that  which  is  to  come.  The  reason  is  supplied 
by  St.  Mark,  and  by  St.  Mark  only,— he  « is  guilty 
of  an  eternal  sin,'  is  liable  to  its  penalty,  and  sub- 
ject to  its  consequences.  The  permanence  ot  sin 
implies   and  necessitates  the  permanent  impossi- 
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bility  of  forgiveness.     On  the  central  and  essential 
point  the  three  reports  are  at  one. 

The  significance  for  the  doctrine  of  immortality 
of  the  parable  or  apocalypse  of  Mt  2531-*  with  the 
sentences  pronounced  on  the  '  sheep '  and  *  goats  ' 
and  the  penalties  incurred,  lies  in  the  application 
of  identical  words  and  phrases  to  describe  the 
duration  of  that  future  into  which  both  pass  from 
the  judgment-seat.  If  the  f*-  of  the  righteous  is 
aiuvtof,  so  is  the  k6\cl<tis  of  the  wicked  (v.Jli);  the 
tire  into  which  the  latter  depart  is  alw'ptov' aim 
(v.41),  although  this  word  is  not  applied  to  the 
Kingdom  prepared  for  the  righteous  (v.3*).  It  is 
surely  an  abuse  of  language  to  maintain  that  the 
Speaker  designed  to  convey  a  different  nieanin" 
in  the  two  instances.  If,  as  we  have  seen  reason 
to  believe,  the  term  aiuvtos  carried  with  it  the 
thought  of  the  absence  of  an  assigned  or  assignable 
end  to  that  vista  of  the  future  contemplated  by 
the  Speaker,  or,  in  other  words,  was  practically 
identical  in  significance  with  our  'immortal,' 
'eternal,  it  cannot  justly  be  shorn  of  this  con- 
notation when  it  is  applied  to  the  '  punishment ' 
which  overtakes  those  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
Judge. 

An  expression  is  found  in  J:i  ,r°  which  has  some 
bearing  upon  this  subject.  Its  importance  for  a, 
doctrine  of  universal  immortality  must  not  be  over- 
estimated  ;  for  the  stress  lies  again  upon  the  paral- 
lelism ;  but  by  implication,  though  not  directly,  it 
appears  to  assert  the  same  equality  of  lot  for  all 
as  regards  the  duration  of  the  revived  existence. 
It  would  not  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  draw  out  at 
length  a  similar  proof  for  the  words  draff-rj^at  and 
dv(urrao-i$  to  that  which  has  been  attempted  above 
for  oiiliv  and  aivvtas ;  and  to  show  that  these  ex- 
pressions never,  on  the  lips  of  Christ  and  in  the 
Gospels,  denote  a  resurrection  which  is  the  prelude 
to  a  new  life  leading  only  to  a  new  death.  On  the 
contrary,  avdaraais  ushers  in  another  period  and 
fresh  conditions  of  existence,  of  which  no  termina- 
tion is  contemplated  or  conceivable.  '  All  that  are 
in  the  tombs  .  .  shall  come  forth.'  And  as  the 
'  resurrection  of  life,'  the  portion  of  those  who  have 
done  good,  can  hardly  be  understood  to  indicate  a 
merely  temporary  restoration  or  perpetuation  of 
existence,  so  no  interpretation  of  the  difficult 
phrase  'resurrection  of  judgment'  will  be  satis- 
factory which  postulates  a  distinction  in  this 
respect  between  the  righteous  and  those  upon 
wliom  the  judgment  falls. 

A  similar  argument  might  not  unfairly  be  based 
upon  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  (Lk 
161Bff-),  or  the  King  and  the  Wedding  Guests  (Mt 
22--14),  viz.  that  the  conditions,  the  data  of  the 
parable,  do  not  in  either  case  suggest,  but  rather 
by  their  tone  deprecate  the  idea  of  absolute  annihi- 
lation awaiting  those  who,  on  the  one  hand,  lind  no 
place  in  Abraham's  bosom,  or,  on  the  other,  liave 
tailed  to  fitly  provide  themselves  with  raiment 
meet  for  the  wedding  feast.  It  would,  however, 
be  at  the  best  no  more  than  an  artjumentum  e 
■lilentio,  to  which  no  great  value  could  be  attached. 
The  declaration  of  Christ  also  to  the  SacUlucees,  as 
reported  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  that  'all  live  to 
him '  (Lk  2038),  though  from  one  point  of  view 
susceptible  of  a  universalistic  interpretation,  does 
seem  on  any  construction  to  exclude  the  idea  that 
there  are  some  who  finally  cease  to  live  in  any  real 
or  intelligible  sense  of  the  word. 

'AiroWvvai,  dwodp-^iTKeti',  etc.  It  remains  to  con- 
sider briefly  the  significance  and  implication  of  the 
tenns  employed  in  the  Gospels  to  denote  '  death,' 
'  perishing,'  or  'destruction.'  The  principal  of 
these  are  the  verbs  diroXXiVat  and  6.irodvi\<sK^.vi 
with  the  cognate  nouns  dTrciXeta  and  ffivaros. 

The  uncompounded  verb  Ovie-xei*  occurs  hut  rarely  in  the 
Gospels  (Mt  2&  Mk  la«  Lk  7>2  8*»,  Jn  114J  193S)i  »"d  is  always 
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iW,*,  1  Co  16^"or  to  £ft  Co %     K  and  '"  a"tlthe8i8  to 

in  Mt  Jo  ||  Mk  W  it  is  the  'waste'  of  the  oint- 
ment, tor  its  real  purpose,  as  conceived  by  the 
Speaker,  the  ointment  '  perishes,'  is  lost ;  but  it  is 
clearly  not  annihilated,  only  diverted  from  its 
proper  use  In  Mt  7]a  the  way  that  leads  efr  TJ>„ 
awwXttav,  to  destruction,'  is  described  as  broad  • 
no  indication,  however,  is  given  as  to  the  fate  of 
those  who  traverse  this  way  when  they  reacli 
aa-wXeia,  and  it  is  fair,  therefore,  to  interpret  the 
phrase  m  the  light  of  the  other  passages  where  the 
fl  ord  occurs  (in  the  parallel  passage  Lk  13w  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  broad  way).  Jn  171-  'not 
one  of  them  is  lost  but  the  son  of  perdition,' 
employs  a  Hebraistic  mode  of  expression.  6  libs  rijs 
airwXttas  is  one  who  shares  the  qualities,  is  like  in 
character  to  d?rwXeia,  cf.  nibv  yefwys,  Mt  23ls  ■  but 
though  he  dTriiXero,  and  nothing  is  directly  stated 
as  to  his  present  condition  or  future  destiny,  the 
son  of  perdition  is  certainly  not  conceived  as  either 
unconscious  or  extinct,  nor  is  there  any  suggestion 
that  this  is  to  be  his  ultimate  fate. 

In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  diro6vri<TKetti,  like  Qvi\- 
ukuv,  uniformly  expresses  merely  physical  death  as 
the  cessation  of  physical  activities.  Two  passages 
in  St.  Luke,  however,  call  for  special  notice.  In 
the  parable  referred  to  above,  both  Lazarus  and 
the  rich  man  'die'  (dnoOapc'iv,  16") ;  but  their 
conscious  activity  does  not  terminate,  it  is  ineiely 
transferred  to  other  spheres.  And  ot  the  sons  of 
God,  the  sons  of  the  resurrection,  it  is  emphatically 
said  (20s6)  that  recurrence  of  death  is  for  them 
impossible.  Death,  therefore,  passes  upon  them 
once,  but  leaves  them  fcrdyyeXot,  '  equal  to  angels,' 
in  an  exalted  and  privileged  state,  no  mure  subject 
to  its  power.  The  word  is  more  common  in  St. 
John  (28  times),  and  in  accordance  with  the  more 
contemplative  and  spiritual  character  of  Ids  Gospel 
is  employed  also  metaphorically,  though  its  pre- 
dominant use  is  literal  and  physical.  Thus  the 
grain  of  wheat  falls  into  the  ground  and  dies  (airo- 
tfdfri,  1224),  but  by  and  through  death  rises  to  a 
newer  and  richer  fife,  and  '  bears  much  fruit.'  And 
for  the  believer  death  is  but  the  beginning  of  life 
(11s5),  a  life  that  is  permanent  and  exposed  to  no 
return  of  death  (jtSj  6  £u>v  ov  fi.i}  diroddvg  eis  rdv 

aiG-va,  v.26). 

Of  the  word  AdVa-ros,  'death,'  a  similar  account 
must  be  given.  It  is  usually  physical  death,  with 
no  reference  to  or  thought  of  that  which  is  beyond. 
By  the  Synoptists  it  is  employed  more  or  less 
metaphorically  in  Mt  410,  Lk  1"  (quotations  from 
Isaiah),  Mt  26s8  I!  Mk  14".  In  Mt  201B||  Mk  lO33 
Oavaroi  is  for  Christ  Himself  the  prelude  to  life. 
So  in  Jn  5-J  he  that  believeth  .  .  .  '  hath  passed 
out  of  death  into  life';  and  later  in  the  same 
Gospel  Christ  declares  that  lie  who  keeps  His 
\v<»nl  shall  not  see  (851),  or  taste  of  (v.5-)  death  eis 
top  aiQpa  (cf.  11"°). 

Finally,  there  is  the  term  diroXXiWi,  perhaps  llie 
most  significant  of  all  the  expressions  that  describe 
dissolution  and  the  cessation  of  a  worldly  estate. 
It  is  apparently  employed  by  the  Sacred  AVriters 
with  a  weaker  as  well  as  a  stronger  association. 
The  former  meaning,  to  '  lose,'  to  'find  to  be  miss- 
ing,' is  illustrated  by  Mt  152\  Lk  15<-«-,  Jn  6]a  18M 
and  other  passages.  The  predominant  sense  of  the 
word,  however,  is  that  of  '  ruin,'  the  precise  nature 
or  degree  of  which  will  be  indicated  by  the  con- 
text; but  which  consists  essentially  in  the  loss  or 
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withdrawal  of  capacity  for  the  due  discharge  of 
function  or  duty.  Thus  the  wine-skins  '  perish  '  in 
St.  Matthew  (9"),  both  the  wine  and  the  skins  in 
St.  Mark  (a22)  ;  but  the  substance  of  both  survives, 
though  they  have  become  wasted  and  useless.  So 
also  in  Jn  C",  where  the  fyum  that  'perishes' 
loses  its  nutritive  power,  and  ceases  to  be  able  to 
perform  the  part  of  food.  Applied  to  persons  the 
word  is  equivalent  to  '  ruined,'  '  undone,'  succumb- 
ing to  present  or  prospective  emergency  or  press- 
ure, e.g.  Mt  8M II  Mk  4P,  Lk  &l ;  Lk  151T,  Jn  llw.  In 
the  passages  most  pertinent  to  the  present  inquiry 
a  definitely  spiritual  'ruin 'is  contemplated,  the 
object  of  which  is  usually  the  ^u#S»  Mt  1028- a9  16*  II 
MkS:i\  Lk024!"*';  LkGu,  Jnl^;  but  the  loss  or  ruin 
of  the  soul  here  is  distinctly  said  to  be  preliminary 
to  iinding,  saving,  or  {Lk  1733)  quickening  it  (f«o- 
yoveiv).  The  idea  conveyed  is  again,  therefore,  not 
annihilation  or  destruction  of  being,  but  change  of 
state.  Here,  also,  the  highest  form  of  teaching  is 
found  in  St.  John.  Every  believer  in  Christ,  or 
the  sheep  who  hear  His  voice,  are  expressly  de- 
clared to  be  permanently  exempt  from  ruin  (318 
1023) ;  and  while  the  man  who  ' loveth  his  life'  (6 
<pi\wv  rijv  i'ux'r)"  airrod)  is  the  active  caus:;  of  its 
ruin  (iiroWvei  avr^y),  he  who  hates  it  in  this  world 
will  keep  it  '  unto  life  eternal '  (I22!i).  Passages  in 
which  the  word  is  used  of  mere  physical  destruc- 
tion, in  which  usually  no  thought  of  the  future  is 
involved,  must  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with 
this  genera]  conception  (Mt  213  12"  261-,  Mk  9--', 
Lk  \-Xal.). 

In  the  passages  referred  to  above,  Mt  lO3^  and  parallels,  the 
antithesis  e;  aTokiirr,  or  a  aroXitra.;  -rr.t  -J^ii*  etvrtu  is  hardly 
to  be  weakened  or  explained  away  as  mere  willingness  to  loss. 
There  is  an  actual  loss  incurred  and  completed.  And  the  '  ruin ' 
consists  in  the  stripping  off  from  the  tyxi  °'  all  those  qualities 
and  connexions  which  have  bound  it  to  the  present,  a:id  have 
made  it  what  it  is,  material  and  sensual.  The  essential  •Jn/x.i, 
the  soul  transformed,  is  'saved'  by  the  process,  and  enters  upon 
a  new  life.  Thus  the  phrase  is  practically  equivalent  to  St. 
John's  'loving 'and  'hating'  (Jn  12K). 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  value  of  these 
indications  with  regard  to  the  future  life  of  the 
wicked,  few  and  slight  as  they  seem  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  fulness  and  frequency  of  the  refer- 
ences to  the  blessed  lot  of  the  righteous,  two 
preliminary  conditions  which  are  essential  to  their 
right  interpretation  need  to  be  borne  in  mind.  In 
tlie  fil,aJ,pIace,  it  was  clearly  far  from  the  intention 
of  the  Teacher  to  lay  down  or  elaborate  any  meta- 
physical doctrine  of  a  future  existence,  such  as  we 
might  reasonably  expect  from  formal  systems  of 
philosophy.  Written  across  His  words  and  actions 
is  their  immediate  and  practical  aim  ;  and  to  have 
mystified  His  plain  and  unlettered  hearers  with 
definitions  and  metaphysics  would  have  b°en  to 
repel  them,  and  defeat  His  own  purpose.  That 
task  He  must  leave  to  successors,  who  in  other 
times,  and  with  other  surroundings,  will  enter  into 
His  labours.  To  expect  to  find,  for  example,  in 
the  Gospels  a  welloraered  and  articulated  defence 
of  natural  immortality,  so  called,  is  unreasonable. 
fh/,.  a  exPeJctatl0»  is  by  the  conditions  of 
the  case  doomed  to  disappointment.     Hints,  pre- 

of  «frn  deve,0J»nent  of  which  will  be  the  care 
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expatiate  on  a  destiny  of  woe  and  pain,  or  upon 
the  duration  of  the  sufferings  of  the  lost,  is,  judg- 
ing from  all  analogy,  evidence  not  of  an 'early  hut 
of  a  late  position  in  the  history  of  religious 
thought ;  and  were  this  a  marked  feature  of  the 
Gospels,  it  would  justly  have  laid  them  open  to 
the  suspicion  of  having  at  least  undergone  modi- 
fication in  the  interests  of  later  and  more  devel- 
oped forms  of  belief.  The  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda, 
for  example,  dwell  much  upon  the  blessed  estate  oi' 
the  good  who  do  that  which  is  acceptable  to  the 
gods,  and  accordingly  go  hereafter  to  dwell  with 
them  ;  but  they  contain  only  slight  and  passin" 
references  to  the  lot  of  the  evil-doers,  who  are 
hurled  by  Indra  into  darkness.  The  Egyptian 
Book  of  the  Dead  relates  the  varying  trials  and 
fortunes  of  the  deceased  in  the  nether  world, 
through  which  he  passes  successfully  by  the  aid  of 
talismanic  formuhe  and  the  favour  of  the  gods ; 
but  complete  silence  is  observed  with  regard  to  the 
man  who  at  the  bar  of  Osiris  fails  to  pass  the 
prescribed  tests.  And  it  is  characteristic  also 
not  of  primitive  but  of  mature,  if  not  decadent, 
Buddhism  to  set  forth  in  vivid  description  and 
with  luxuriant  art  the  series  of  hells  in  which 
carefully  graduated  torments  on  an  ascending 
scale  of  horror  are  apportioned  with  precision  to 
the  heinousness  of  the  sinner's  crimes.  It  was  not 
otherwise  in  early  Christianity.  There,  too,  it  was 
left  to  later  ages  to  elaborate  descriptions  and  to 
revel  in  details  of  a  future  life,  the  real  circum- 
stances of  which  neither  human  language  is  capable 
of  defining  nor  human  thought,  tied  down  as  it  is 
to  categories  belonging  essentially  to  present  con 
ditions,  able  to  conceive.  The  comparative  silence 
of  the  earliest  authoritative  documents,  and  of  the 
earliest  teaching  so  far  as  it  has  come  down  to  us, 
is  more  eloquent  and  convincing  than  the  most 
exhaustive  and  graphic  statement  of  doctrine  could 
ever  have  been. 

Mohammedanism,  it  may  he  said,  is  an  exception  to  this  rule, 
and  from  the  very  beginning  lavishes  its  descriptive  powers  on 
the  torments  that  await  the  unbeliever.  Islam,  however, 
sprang  adult  and  full-armed  from  the  mind  of  its  founder,  and 
was  stereotyped  in  the  Koran.  Its  doctrines  have  alreadv  a 
long  history  of  development  behind  them,  and,  if  we  could  trace 
them  back  to  the  starting-point,  would  probably  be  found  in  all 
instances  to  conform  to  the  prevailing  type  of  historic  growth. 

The  results  to  which  we  -have  been  led  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows : — 

{I)  The  reality  of  a  conscious  life  beyond  the 
grave  is  uniformly  assumed  and  taught  by  Christ 
Himself  and  by  the  writers  of  the  Gospels. 

(2)  To  this  future  life  there  is  assigned  no  ter- 
minus or  end.  Rather  do  the  phrases  used  suggest 
that  the  thought  of  a  final  end  never  presented 
itself  to  Speaker  or  writer  as  either  actual  or 
possible.  And  where  words  like  rAos,  etrxdri? 
yfitpz,  etc.,  are  employed,  the  'end'  or  'last  day' 
is  obviously  and  patently  not  absolute,  but  marks 
and  introduces  a  new  beginning.  No  philosophical 
theory  of  immortality  is  formulated ;  such  a  theory 
is  not  to  be  expected,  and  was,  indeed,  under  the 
circumstances  hardly  possible.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Gospels,  however,  of  a  renewed  life  after  death 
to  which  no  limit  is  set,  and  for  which  by  virtue  of 
the  very  terms  employed  no  limit  appears  to  be 
conceivable,  is  in  the  last  analysis  all  that  we 
mean,  or  can  mean,  by  'eternity,'  'immortality.' 

(3)  The  writers  give  no  countenance  whatever  to 
any  t  h  eory  which  in  respect  of  its  duration  separates 
the  lot  of  the  righteous  from  that  of  the  wicked. 
Slight  and  indefinite,  overlaid  with  metaphor  and 
parable,  as  are  the  indications  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  future  life  of  the  latter  will 
be  lived,  the  guarded  statements  made  and  the 
hints  allowed  to  fall  consistently  imply  that  in 
this  respect  equality  of  treatment  is  meted  out  to 
all.     If  tiie  fwij  of  the  one  is  aluwios,  and  he  is  not 
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to  die  ei'i  t6v  aiwva,  the  k6\cutis  of  the  other  is 
oiuftos  likewise,  and  he  is  or  may  be  guilty  of  a 
an&pntfia,  the  fruits  of  which  are  gathered  in  no 
less  a  period  of  time  than  is  described  by  the 
same  phrase.  Theories  of  universal  restoration,  of 
final  extinetion,  or  of  any  modification  or  combina- 
tion of  these  find  no  support  in  the  words  of  Christ 
or  of  His  disciples  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels. 

The  present  writer  shares  the  convictions  which 
have  been  very  widely  felt  and  expressed,  that  the 
linal  demonstration  of  immortality,  if  and  when  it 
is  given,  will  have  to  he  based  on  'broader  than  any 
merely  literal  or  nummly  expository  grounds. 
Christ  spoke  to  His  own  aye;  and  necessarily 
spoke  such  truths  and  in  such  a  form  as  that  aye 
could  receive  and  assimilate.  That  He  exhausted 
the  whole  range  of  truth  in  His  statement,  or 
formulated  both  in  shape  and  substance  all  doc- 
trine that  the  mind  of  man  could  ever  appreciate, 
is  as  impossible  to  believe  as  it  is  contrary  to 
His  own  express  words  (Jn  W2).  Xm  can  we  doubt 
that  if  He  had  lived  in  our  day,  He  would  have 
delivered  truths  expanded  and  recast  to  meet  the 
needs  and  tendencies  and  capacities  with  which 
He  found  Himself  brought  into  touch. 

That  the  Christian  Church  has  been  on  the 
whole  on  right  lines,  and  has  been  justified  gener- 
ally in  her  interpretation  of  the  teaching  of  her 
Founder  and  His  immediate  disciples  with  respect 
to  this  particular  doctrine,  the  foregoing  exposition 
has  attempted  to  show.  The  end,  however,  is  not 
yet.  And  the  ferment  of  thought,  not  less,  perhaps 
more,  characteristic  of  our  age  than  of  any  that 
have  preceded  it,  is  not  destined  to  be  stilled  into 
unconcern,  or  to  have  its  efforts  paralyzed,  by  any 
dogmatic  creed  or  pronouncement  of  whatever 
authority.  It  claims  the  right  to  work  out  its 
own  doctrinal  freedom  not  only  in  the  light  of  the 
Sacred  Records,  hut  under  the  guidance  of  that 
reason  which  it  holds  no  less  certainly  than  reve- 
lation to  be  an  element  and  gift  of  the  Divine. 

Literature.— The  treatises  on  NT  Theology,  or  Theology  in 
general,  and  the  History  of  Doctrine  contain  little  that  is 
relevant.  See  the  article  on  '  Eschatology '  by  S.  D.  F.  Salmond 
in  Hastings'  DB,  vol.  i.  p.  749 ff.,  and  the  literature  there  cited. 
Add  W.  N.  Clarke,  Outline  of  Christian  Theology,  Edinburgh, 
li'Js.  p.  1&2 ff. ;  William  James,  Human  Immortality6,  London, 
19(13  ;  J.  Royce,  Conception  of  Immortality,  London,  1904. 

A.  S.  Geden. 
IMPEDIMENT.— See  Disease. 

IMPORTUNITY.— The  only  passage  in  the  EV 
where  this  word  is  found  is  Lk  11s  'Because  of 
his  importunity  he  will  arise  and  give  him  as 
many  as  lie  needeth.'  This  rendering  dates  from 
Tindale  (1526).  Wyelif  (1380)  has  '  his  contynuel 
axynge.'  Good  modern  translations  are  '  per- 
sistency* (Weymouth),  '  persistence'  (Twentieth 
Century  NT).  Murray's  Xnr  English  Diet,  gives 
the  definition  '  troublesome  pertinacity  in  solicita- 
tion ' ;  as  early  as  1460  the  word  has  this  meaning, 
'  Through  ymportunite  off  thair  suyttes.'  In  the 
companion  parable,  Coverdale  (lf>35)  uses  the  cog- 
nate adjective,  Lk  IS5  'yet  seynge  this  weddnwe 
is  so  importune  vpon  me,  I  will  delyuer  her.  The 
original  meaning  of  'importune'  was  'inoppor- 
tune,' 'untimely';  in  Sir  32*/ display  not  ™y 
wisdom  out  of  season,'  Coverdale  has  '  at  an  irn- 
portunyte.'  Intermediate  stages  in  the  growth  of 
the  later  signification  of  the  word  from  this  root 
idea  are  marked  by  the  now  obsolete  meanings 
'troublesome'  and   'urgent.' 

'Importunity'  (Lk  II")  is  the  translation  of  the 
Gr.  draioEta,  which  signifies  'the  absence  of  atdws, 
'  shamelessness.'  In  Biblical  Greek  it  occurs  only 
in  Sir  25",  and  is  rendered  '  impudence.  1  he 
Lat.  import ttnitas,  'unfitness,  is  found  with  the 
stronger  meaning  '  inr~ 


solence'  (Cie.  dc  Sen.  iii.  7), 


and  is  therefore  a  more  accurate  translation  of 
araldeta  than  its  English  equivalent.  But  per- 
sistent asking  soon  becomes  insolent  aakin."      The 

hP°w  n?0n«  T  -n  TrapPu  SayS*  'a  "«**plwr  from 
beggars,  that  will  not  be  said  Nay,  but  are  im- 
pudently importunate  (Com.  in  toe.).  ('owner 
text  WUnl  {TaSk'  iV"  4U)  "l  an  instructiv«  c«n- 
'  Knaves  .  .  .  liberal  of  their  aid 
To  clain'rous  importunity  in  rags.' 

To  bring  out  the  striking  contrast  which  our 
Lord  s  parable  suggests,  it  is  necessary  to  show 
that  persistence  in  asking  becomes  those  who 
know  that  prayer  is  never  troublesome  to  God 
and  never  out  of  season.  He  who  '  will  not  be 
said  Nay,'  and  he  alone,  has  learnt  the  secret  of 
prevailing  prayer.  Wright  notes  (Synopsis  of  the 
hotels  in  Greek,  p.  243)  that  St.  Luke  'three 
times  uses  bad  men  to  represent  God,  or  to  be 
examples  to  us:  (1)  here,  (2)  the  unjust  steward 
(3)  the  unjust  judge.'  J.  g.  Taskkm. 

IMPOSSIBILITY.  — The  modern  mind  flatters 
itself  upon  its  frank  recognition  of  impossibility 
in  the  world  of  nature.  There  is  also  an  impotence 
of  faith  which  is  content  to  allow  impossibility  in 
the  sphere  of  grace.  Both  these  tendencies  to  a 
lazy  acquiescence  in  u.  fancied  inevitable  are  out 
of  touch  with  the  gospel  of  Christ.  There  is,  of 
course,  such  essential  impossibility  as  that  of  a 
good  tree  bearing  bad  fruit  (Mt  718).  And  there 
is  the  practical  impossibility  of  a  bouse  divided 
against  itself  escaping  ruin  (Mk  3s5).  But  the 
range"  of  impossibility  in  the  world  of  nature  and  ""• 
in  the  sphere  of  grace  is  narrowed  to  evanescence 
by  the  faith  of  the  Christian  disciple.  A  mustard- 
seed  of  faith  will  remove  a  mountain  (Mt  1720). 
God  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  (Lk  1827), 
though  it  seems  like  the  passage  of  a  camel  through 
a  needle's  eye  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  Kingdom 
of  heaven  (Mt  19s*,  Mk  10-s).  It  is  through  Christ, 
the  Hon  of  God  become  the  Son  of  Man,  that  all  is 
possible  and  nothing  impossible  (Jn  155,  Mk  923). 
He  Himself  showed  it  in  the  supreme  triumph  of 
the  Resurrection,  when  the  tomb  bad  been  sealed 
so  that  escape  might  be  impossible  (Mt  27fib).  The 
command  over  nature  displayed  in  the  stilling  of 
the  storm  (Mk  4ai))  and  in  the  healing  of  the 
woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  (Mt  921,  Mk  5-B) 
is  at  the  service  of  faith  and  prayer.  The  poor 
leper  lost  his  despair  in  faith,  and  Mas  re- 
warded (Lk  51-).  The  blind  received  sight,  because 
through  their  faith  human  impossibility  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  Divine  omnipotence  (Mt  9=*).  Infinite 
resources,  acknowledging  no  bounds  of  impossi- 
bility, arc  within  reach  of  the  earnest  childlike 
faith  the  Lord  approves  (Mk  1 1-J,  Lk  17u).  Such 
bright  and  uplifting  lessons  are  remote  from  the 
gloomy  and  depressing  problem  of  evil.  There  is, 
indeed,  an  undercurrent  of  impossibility  in  the 
stream  of  this  world's  development.  '  It  is  impos- 
sible but  that  occasions  of  stumbling  should  come' 
(Lk  171).  But  this  species  of  impossibility  we  are 
not  to  dwell  upon  too  long.  'The  redemption 
draws  nigh'  (Lk  21-8). 

Literature.— Trench,  Miracles™,  p.  Off. ;  Expos.  Times,  iv. 
[1892]  P.  Iff.;  Expositor,  i.  ix.  [1879]  p.  307 ff.,  ii.  viii.  [1884] 
p.  3 17  IT.;  Martensen,  Christian  Dogmatics,  p.  '220  6V,  Clarke, 
Outline  of  Christian  Theology,  p.  85  ff. 

\V.  B.  ^RAN'KLAND. 

IMPOTENCE.— The  single  instance  of  our  Lord's 
miracles  specifically  classified  under  this  head  is 
recorded  in  Jn  5-'9,  where  the  sufferer  is  described 
as  6  aadzv&v  (AV  'the  impotent  man,'  RV  'the 
sick  man').  The  features  of  the  case  are  its  long 
continuance  (for  thirty-eight  years) ;  and  the  as- 
sociation of  the  man  with  the  multitude  of  infirm 
and  diseased  people  gathered  round  the   Pool   of 
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Bethesda  (wh.  see).  Of  the  nature  of  the  ailment 
we  have  no  evidence.  It  has  been  thought  to  be 
palsy  but  Bennett  [Diseases  of  the  Bible)  considers 
this  doubtful.  The  long  duration  of  the  disease  is 
against  its  being  identified  with  locomotor  ataxia. 
It  may  have  been  some  chronic  wasting  disease 
having  its  origin  in  an  enfeebled  or  disorganized 
nervous  system.  . 

The  chief  feature  of  the  healing  is  the  fact  that 
Jesus  begins  the  process  of  restoration  by  dealing 
with  the  hopeless  condition  induced  and  estab- 
lished by  thirty-eight  years  of  Buttering,  and  by 
the  repeated  dashing  to  the  ground  of  slowly- 
risin<*  hopes.  '  Wouldest  thou  lie  made  whole  ? 
our  Lord  asked,  appealing  to  the  last  flicker  of 
expectation  evinced  by  his  remaining  still  at  the 
healing  pool,  and  calling  it  out  into  new  vigour 
and  consciousness. 

Another  significant  feature  is  the  apparent  as- 
sociation in  the  mind  of  Jesus  of  tbis  inlirmity 
with  sin,  either  the  sin  of  the  sufferer  or  the  sin- 
fulness of  the  race  (Jn  o14).  A  similar  association 
is  found  in  the  case  recorded  in  Mt  9>s,  Mk  21'1-, 
Lk  517'26  (see  art.  Paralysis).  It  cannot  be 
definitely  asserted  that  Jesus  marked  personal  sin 
as  the  root-cause  of  disease  in  these  cases,  though 
the  inference  is  not  altogether  unwarranted  from 
the  narratives.  But  it  is  at  ba-*t  evident  that  our 
Lord  did  habitually  recognize  the  close  connexion 
between  personal  and  racial  sinfulness  and  all 
manner  of  disease  and  sickness.  While  carefully 
guarding  Himself  from  attributing  all  sickness  and 
weakness  to  sin  (Jn  9l"a),  He  yet  declared  the 
essential  alliance  of  sin  with  all  kinds  of  bodily 
disorder.  '  Sins  of  the  flesh,'  as  commonly  under- 
stood, are  notoriously  responsible  for  many  of  man- 
kind's worst  diseases  and  infirmities ;  and  the 
Apostolic  catalogue  of  these  sins  includes  not  only 
adultery,  uncleanness,  murder,  drunkenness,  and 
revellings,  but  also  hatred,  variance,  wrath,  strife, 
envyings,  and  covetousness  (Gal  5,a'ai,  Col  35,  Eph 
53).  Our  Lord's  list  of  sins  that  defile  and  destroy 
the  body  begins  with  '  evil  thoughts '  and  ends 
with  moral  stupidity  or  foolishness  (Mk  7~,  a<ppo- 
(r6wt)). 

Another  case  which  must  probably  be  included 
here  is  that  of  the  woman  with  a  spirit  of  in- 
firmity (Lk  1311"17).  The  features  here  are  the 
Evangelist's  description  of  the  ailment  as  wftufia 
(xovcra  iadeveias,  the  lengthened  prevalence  of  the 
trouble  (for  eighteen  years),  and  the  completeness 
of  the  inability  to  raise  herself.  The  description  is 
evidently  from  a  competent  hand.  The  woman  was 
bowed  and  crouched  together  (fy  <rvyKvwTovtra),  and 
was  in  no  wise  able  to  lift  herself  up.  The  in- 
ability was  «'r  t6  irai-Te\*s  (cf.  He  T25,  where  the 
ability  of  the  ever-living  Christ  to  save  mankind 
is  also  eh  ri>  iravreXes).  The  infirmity,  however, 
did  not  debar  the  sufferer  from  attending  the 
synagogue.  The  ailment  may  have  been  surgical 
—a  gradual  distortion  and  permanent  bending,  in- 
creased by  old  age,  of  the  spinal  column,  such  as  in 
many  cases  is  due  to  continual  bending  in  field 
labour  or  in  the  bearing  of  heavy  burdens.  Bennett 
suggests  '  the  gradual  wasting  and  relaxation  of 
muscles  and  ligaments  of  the  back  by  which  the 
trunk  is  held  erect,  so  that  the  body  falls  forward 
without  any  disease  of  brain  or  cord'  or  mental  im- 
pairment.' But  it  may  not  improperly  be  rather 
classified  as  due  at  least  in  part  to  some  morbid 
mental  condition  such  as  hysteria.  This  seems  to 
be  indicated  not  obscurely  by  the  description  given, 
as  a  spirit  of  infirmity. 

n  JS  £'?,rnTe  f  <?*  ^  t0  Saton  "  bind™P  ^e  woman  is 
Zll  h.ln  ,  *Z°0*  "  F,iHtinK  to  Passion,  although  it  may 
fn™i.v ~*  ?*T  0t-the  n,rrent  idea  thftt  a"  h°<hly  de- 
frtmi  ty  was  due  to  demonic  agency— in  which  case  the  de«erh> 
tion  n  due  to  the  Etangelisftatr/er  than  to  Je?ul    But  S 


probably  it  indicates  our  Lord's  view  of  the  infirmity  as  being 
part  of  that  widespread  calamity  and  curse  that  lies  upon  the 
whole  race,  of  which  complex  coil  Satan  is  the  summary  and 
representative. 

The  features  of  the  healing  are  :  (1)  The  Divine 
compassion  expressed  in  our  Lord's  laying  His 
hand  upon  the  woman  as  He  spoke  the  word  of 
hope  and  deliverance  ;  (2)  His  profound  sense  that 
this  suffering  and  weakness,  this  crouching  spirit, 
were  completely  foreign  to  the  will  of  God  (v."*)  ; 
and  (3)  His  stedfast  refusal  to  allow  any  pedantic 
Sabbath  rules  to  stand  hi  the  way  of  His  relief  uf 
suffering  humanity.  The  last  fact  is  dominant  in 
the  whole  narrative,  and  consequently  the  other 
features  and  the  healing  are  only  casually  re- 
ported. T.  H.  Weight. 

IN  (fV,  els,  Kara.,  irri,  irp'js,  5«i,  firw). — The  word  is 
prevailingly  used  in  its  primary  meaning  of  posi- 
tion in  place,  but  it  frequently  follows  the  Greek 
iv  in  its  more  or  less  figurative  ramifications  of 
meaning.  It  is  also  employed  more  or  less  accu- 
rately to  translate  various  other  prepositions  which 
convey  a  slightly  different  nuance  of  significance. 
In  the  present  article  we  shall  follow  the  rendering 
of  the  RV,  where  the  use  of  the  prepositions  is 
more  consistent  and  precise,  as  well  as  more  con- 
formed to  the  modern  usage,  than  in  the  AV. 
(For  illustration  of  the  wider  use  of  '  in  '  common 
in  the  Elizabethan  period,  cf.  Hastings'  DB, 
art.  '  In '). 

I.  As  translation  of  Iv,  the  word  indicates  : 

1.  Local  relations:  (a)  'in,'  'at,'  or  'on,'  of 
simple  locality  (Mt  21  '  in  Bethlehem,'  2440  '  in  the 
field,'  Jn  4'-°  'in  this  mountain');  (6)  that  with 
which  one  is  covered  or  clothed  (Mk  1238  '  walk  in 
long  robes,'  Mt  715  'in  sheep's  clothing,'  11SI  're- 
pented in  sackcloth  and  ashes,'  Jn  2012  '  two  angels 
in  white ') ;  (c)  direct  cohesion  (154  '  except  it  abide 
in  the  vine');  (d)  position  in  a  writing  or  book 
(Mt  '2V-  '  in  the  scriptures,'  Mk  la  '  in  Isaiah,'  Lk 
20J-  '  in  the  book  of  Psalms'). 

2.  Temporal  relations — the  point  or  space  of 
time  when,  or  within  which,  anything  occurs  (Mt 
22'-8  'in  the  resurrection,'  1015  etc.  'in  the  day 
of  judgment' — the  AV  has  also  'at  the  day  of 
judgment,'  Lk  Q36  'in  those  days,'  Jn  213  'in  three 
days  I  will  raise  it  up'). 

3.  Figurative  and  personal  relations  : 

(a)  Indicating  a  person :  (a)  conceived  as  the 
sphere  where  a  certain  quality  or  state  of  mind  is 
found  (Mt  6s3  'the  light  that  is  in  thee,'  Mk  95° 
'  have  salt  in  yourselves,'  and  similarly  Mt  214- 
' marvellous  in  our  eyes,'  52a  'committed  adultery 
in  his  heart,'  Mk  1 123  '  doubt  in  his  heart ') ;  or  (/3)  in 
reference  to  whom  another  stands  in  a  certain 
attitude  (Mt  3"  '  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,'  ll6 
'  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  me '). 

{b)  Of  the  state  or  condition,  manner  or  circum- 
stance, range  or  sphere  in  which  a  person  is  or 
acts:  (a)  state  or  condition  (Mt  416  'the  people 
which  sat  in  darkness,'  Lk  l75  'serve  him  in  holi- 
ness and  righteousness,'  Jn  423  '  worship  in  spirit 
and  truth,'  Mt  212J  'ask  in  prayer');  (/S)  manner 
(133  'in  parables');  (7)  occasion  (2215  'ensnare 
him  in  talk,'  Lk  2331  '  if  they  do  this  in  the  green 
tree,'  24s5  'in  the  breaking  of  bread');  (S)  sur- 
rounding accompaniment  (Mt  6®  'Solomon  in  all 
his  glory,'  1628  'coming  in  his  kingdom,'  1627  'in 
the  glory  of  his  Father') ;  0)  range  or  sphere  (Jn 
821  'die  in  your  sins,'  Mk  l15  '  believe  in  the  gospel 
will  also  belong  to  this  head,  unless  we  admit  that 
this  is  an  exceptional  use  of  moreta  with  iv.  The 
LXX  almost  invariably  construes  the  verb  with 
the  dative,  the  NT  writers  with  eh  or  iwt.  Pro- 
bably therefore  the  verb  is  used  here  absolutely, 
and  iv  t^  etiayyeXty  marks  the  sphere  within  which 
faith  is  to  be  exercised.     The  only  other  instance 
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of  irtffTti/w  followed  by  iv  in  the  XT  is  Jn  316,  which 
the  KV  translates  'that  whosoever  believeth  may 
in  him  have  eternal  life').  Fur  iv  with  Cvopa.  see 
below. 

(c)  Of  the  mc-nis  or  instrument,  or  personal 
agency  employed,  where  a  simple  dative  might 
have  been  used  instead  of  ev  (i\lt3n  "I  baptize 
you  with  [UViii  lin 'J  filter';  cf.  Lk  31G,  where  the 
simple  dative  is  used  ;  Mk  9W  '  lly  [UVni  •  In  ']  the 
prinee  of  the  devils  casteth  lie  out  devils';  in 
other  eases  '  with '  is  used  as  translation,  as  Lk 
22"  'shall  we  smite  with  (iv)  the  sword?'). 

(tl)   Of  prisons  inherently  joined  and  rouneeted, 
where  the  eunipletest  intimacy  conceivable  is  ex- 
pressed ;   employed  with    noticeable    frequency  in 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Fourth  Gospel,  to 
mark  the  close  fellowship  between  the  Christian 
and  Christ  (iv  Xpiarip  'Itjctou,  iv  Kvpttp,  iv  Xpiory,  Ko 
81  16"  12'   lti7  ;    /J-iveiv  iv  ifiot,  Jn  6W  15*-  5  ;  cf.    1  Jn 
25.  o  24.  .*?.  -jc  £v  ai;Tt£   etvai,  iv  ry   vl$,  ev  atrip  p-ivetv), 
between  the  Christian  or  Christ  and  God  (iv  OeJi, 
ev  tv  Turpi,  1  Th  1\  Col  3a,  Jn  3'-'1  10*  14-"),  or  be- 
tween   the    Christian    and    the    Spirit   (ev   wevpart 
eivat,   Ko  S!\    1   Co   12,s;  if.    Mt  22*'.    Lk  2-7).      The 
very  repetition  of  such  unusual  expressions  indi- 
cates that   the   thought    was   a   favourite   one    in 
Pauline  and  Johannine  theology.     For  the  deter- 
mination of  the  meaning,  special  weight  should  be 
attached  to  the  fact  that  complementary  expres- 
sions are  used  repeatedly — Xpiorbs  ?v  rtvt,  irvevpa  tv 
nvi,  warty  iv  run    (Ho  SL'  810,   2  Co  135,   Gal  2-",   Jn 
1038  14==°  154-3  1 7-1- j.     The  employment  of  these 
parallel   expressions   points  to  a  relation  of  the 
most  intimate  communion  ;  and  the  only  question 
is   how   this  spiritual   communion   is  to   be   con- 
ceived.    Deissmann,  who  has  carefully  sifted  the 
material  relating  to  the  phrase  iv  Xpiarip,  insists 
that  the  translation    'in  fellowship  with  Christ' 
does  not  quite   adequately  convey  the    concrete 
thought  or   St.   Paul.     He  favours  the  view  that 
the  ev  here  retains  its  literal  and  local  significance  ; 
the  Christian  lives  in  the  element  Christ,  some- 
what in  the  same  way  as  animals  live  in  the  air, 
or  fishes  in  the  water,  or  the  roots  of  plants  in  the 
earth.    He  notices  the  parallel  use  of  ev  Xpiar<p  and 
Xpiffrbs  ?v  tivi  with  ev  irvevfiari  and  weDfia  iv  tivl,  and 
argues  that  as  the  last  phrase  would  be  naturally 
under-tood  in  the  most  literal  local  sense,  of  one 
within  whom  the  invisible  powers  of   the   Spirit 
resided,  so  in  the  phrases  relative  to  Christ,  the 
living  pneumatic  Christ  of  faith,  the  same   local 
reference  is  implied.     Or,  again,  the  phrase  iv  Oe<p 
(1  Th  1\  Col  3=%  Ac  1728  '  In  him  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being')  expresses  the  thought  that 
God  is  the  element  In  which  we  live,  implying  the 
local  conception  of   a   Divine    irepixw/njffts.      From 
such  analogies  Deissmann  is  inclined  to  accept  the 
most  literal  and  local  interpretation  of  St.  Paul's 
favourite  phrase;  and  he  believes  that  if  we  keep 
in  mind  the  equation  Xpt<Tr!>s  =  irvev/*a,  Christ  the 
everliving    Divine    Spirit,   the    conception   of   real 
locality  will  not  appear  improbable.     This  inter- 
pretation certainly  presses  the  literal  meaning  of 
iv  too  far ;   it  tends  to  dissolve  St.  Paul's  mystic 
idea  of  union  into  a  semi-physical  relation    and  so 
to  destroy  the  moral  and  spiritual  basis  of  faith 
The  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  is  indeed  pictured 
as  u,  local  nearness  of  relation  ;  yet  St.  Paul  else- 
where clearly  distinguishes  between  the  spiritual 
nearness  of  present  fellowship  with  Christ  and  the 
future  local  fellowship  with  (ofo  or  irP6s)  Christ  in 
the  life  to  come  (1  Th  4",  Ph  1*>,  2  Co  5").     Even 
while  '  absent  from  the  Lord,'  St.  Paul  is  &  ?-Pia?V> 
i.e.  in  spiritual  but  not  local  union.     The  implied 
iv  9ey  in  Ac  17*  'In  him  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being,'  is  scarcely  adducible  as  an  analogy, 
since  it  refers  rather  to  the  natural  basis  ot  exist- 
ence than  to  the  spiritual  ground.     The  Johannine 
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phrases  already  cited  (fiivetv  ev  efiol ;  iyu  ev  t£ 
Turpi  /j.ov,  ko.1  Oiu'k  e»  efioi,  K&yb  ev  tyrf„)  contain 
substantially  the  same  thought  as  the  Pauline  iv 
Xpiartp ;  and  in  these,  in  spite  of  the  local  figure 
employed,  the  idea  is  clearly  not  that  of  local 
inherence,  but  of  spiritual  inherence  or  com- 
munion. The  mystic  realism  of  the  Pauline  and 
Johannine  phrases  is  rather  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  they  approach  the  thought  of  a  real  idcnfiji- 
vution  with  the  Logos  or  the  pneumatic  Chrbt. 
The  life  Divine  incorporates  itself  in  the  Christian  ; 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  or  of  Cod  takes  the  place  ot 
the  human  spirit,  andi^indiridualizcd  in  the  life  of 
believers.  This  idea  of  essential  spiritual  (mystica, 
hyi'ostotim)  union  alone  does  justice  to  those 
passages  where  the  union  of  believers  with  Christ, 
and  even  with  one  another,  finds  sublimest  ex- 
pression (Jn  WWi\  1  Co  617  1213).  But  while  this 
thought  of  vital  union  is  the  central  and  original 
conception  of  the  phrase  used  by  St.  Paul,  the 
context  often  indicates  some  variety  in  the  bhades 
of  meaning.  Thus  Ko  1414  '  I  am  persuaded  in  the 
Lord  Jesus,  i.e.  in  virtue  of  that  fellowship ; 
Ph  2-u  'Receive  him  in  the  Lord,'  i.e.  in  the  spirit 
of  such  fellowship  ;  it  is  often  used  as  a  favourite 
expression  for  'Christian'— Ko  ifi"-11'-11;  while  in 
other  cases  the  relationship  referred  to  is  that 
between  Christ  and  the  Father ;  1  Th  5lB  '  this  is 
the  will  of  Cod  in  Christ  Jesus';  2  Co  519  'God 
was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world.' 

II.  The    word    is   also   used   to   translate    other 
prepositions  in  the  following  senses  : 

8ia,  'within'  u.  space  of  time  (Mt26ei  'build  it 
in  three  days'). 

Kara,  'throughout,'  'according  to'  (Lk  1514  'a 
famine  in  that  land,'  Mt  \~"  'in  a  dream "). 

irpds,  'towards,'  direction  (Lk  123  'spoken  in  the 
ear '). 
eo-u,  adverb,  tvithin  (Mt  26Da  'entered  in'), 
eirt,  'on,'  'upon,'  'over.'  The  KV  has  followed 
the  more  restricted  use  of  '  in  '  in  many  cases,  and 
substituted  'on,'  'upon,'  'at,'  'over,'  'by,'  'unto,' 
'to'  (Mtfi10  'thy  will  be  done  in  earth'  [KV  'on 
earth'],  18IU  'in  [RV  'at']  the  mouth  of  two  or 
three  witnesses,'  222  'reigning  in  [RV  'over'] 
Jmkea,'  21ly  'in  [RV  'by']  the  way,'  1314  'in  [RV 
'unto']  them  is  fulfilled  the  prophecy,'  Mk  5311 
'  knowing  what  was  done  in  [KV  '  to  *]  her ') ;  but 
in  some  cases  'in'  is  retained,  where  English 
idiom  requires  it,  and  where  the  sense  is  not  liable 
to  be  mistaken  (with  the  genitive,  Mk  84  'in  the 
wilderness '  [RV  '  in  a,  desert  place '],  ll4  'in  l 
place  where  two  ways  met'  [KV  'in  the  open 
street'],  and,  with  the  dative,  Mt  148  'in  x 
charger,"  Mk  1024  'trust  in  riches,'  Lk  18u  'trusted 
in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous,'  i.e.  rested 
their  confidence  of  being  righteous  upon  them- 
selves).    For  iiri  with  Svofia  see  below. 

ets,  '  into,'  '  with  reference  to,'  '  with  a  view  to  . 
(a)  = '  into,'  locally  or  figuratively,  often  after  verbs 
of  rest,  where  previous  motion  and  direction  are 
implied  (Mt  2s3  'came  and  dwelt  in  a  city.'Jn  ii7 
'  go  wash  in  the  pool,'  Mt  10a7  '  what  ye  hear  in  the 
ear  '  13:i:j  'hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,'  Mk  1 
'baptized  in  the  Jordan,'  5M  'go  in  peace,1  Jn  I18 
'which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father'— els  rbv 
Kb\Trov—i.r.  placed  in  the  Father's  bosom  and  there 
abiding);  iM  =  'with  respect  to,'  'with  a  view  to' 
(Lk  22~IU  'in  remembrance  of  me,'  1G8  'wiser  in 
the  i  r"generation '  [RV  'for  their  generation']). 
After  irarrefita,  'believe,'  ets  is  largely  used  (Mt  18e, 
Jn  l1-  2-;i  31H  etc.)  =  'in'  or  'on'  in  AV,  in  RV  in- 
variably 'on';  it  implies  the  direction  in  which 
the  believing  soul  turns,  the  fellowship  into  which 
it  enters.  Specially  noteworthy  is  the  use  of  ets, 
i-n-i,  and  iv  with  fevo|La.  While  the  Synoptists 
commonly  employ  iiri  or  ets  or  the  simple  dative, 
and  rarely  use  iv  except  in  the  phrase,  '  Blessed  is 
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he  that  coiueth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord'  (Mt  21B 
23s9,  Mk  11",  Lk  1335  1938),  St.  Paul  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel  prevailingly  employ  iv,  and  use  e«  only 
after  irioreiJw  or  pairrlfa.  The  prepositions  have 
their  own  nuance  of  meaning  ;  the  Synoptic  iiri  t<$ 
6»6fiart  /iov  (Mt  185  245,  Mk  9s7- »  etc.)  indicates 
dependence  of  some  one  on  another,  the  authority 
on  which  one  leans  ;  els  rb  fiVo/ia,  in  reference  to,  or 
in  view  of,  what  the  name  imports  (Mt  1041  're- 
ceive a  prophet  in  the  name  of  a  prophet '  =  in  view 
of  his  prophetic  character  or  function,  IS20  '  two  or 
three  gathered  together  in  my  name'=not,  by  My 
authority,  hut,  in  view  of  My  name,  with  the  view 
of  honouring  Me  ;  and  iv  t$  6v6fj.an,  by  authority, 
clothed  with  the  commission,  of  some  one  (Mt  21" 
'  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord '),  or  even  by  the 
use  of  the  name,  as  contrasted  with  the  authority 
(Mk  9s8  '  we  saw  one  casting  out  devils  in  thy  name,' 
i.e.  using  the  name  of  Jesus  as  a  Jewish  exorcist 
might).  The  very  obvious  preference  Mliich  St. 
Paul  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  show  for  iv  and  the 
corresponding  ds  may  well  he  connected  with  the 
idea  of  intimate  mystic  communion  which  influ- 
ences all  their  religious  thought.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  iv  6v6/mTt  indicates  not  so  much 
the  authority,  as  the  union  and  fellowship  on 
which  the  authority  is  'founded  (Jn  171-  '  I  kept 
them  in  thy  name,'  2031  'that  believing  ye  may 
have  life  in  his  name,'  1  Co  611  'justified  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,'  where  iv  has  the  same 
pregnant  meaning  as  in  the  phrase  iv  Xpto-ri^  'I^oC) ; 
and  els  rb  6voy.a  after  irio-reOu  and  /fajrrtfw  likewise 
indicates  the  communion  into  which  the  baptized 
believer  enters  (Jn  2^  '  many  believed  els  to  6vofia 
avrou,'  Ro  63,  Gal  3s7  'baptized  into  Christ';  so 
probably  Mt  2819  '  baptizing  them  into  the  name  of 
the  Father,'  etc.). 

In  one  or  two  cases  'in'  is  used  to  translate  Ik 
and  jiera,  but  the  RV  renders  these  more  pre- 
cisely 'from'  and  'with.'  It  is  also  used  as  part- 
translation  where  a  single  Greek  word  is  rendered 
by  a  phrase  (Jn  8J  220,  Lk  1034  1610  etc.). 

Literature. —Besides  commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  see 
Moulton,  Grammar  of  NT  Greek;  Grimm  -  Th  aver,  Greek- 
English  Lexicon  of  the  NT;  H.  Cremer,  BM.-Theol.  Lex.  of 
the  AT,  s.vB.  ivift*,  fyvnll*,  -rurniu;  Abbot,  Shakespearian 
Grammar ;  A.  Deissmann,  Die  NT  Fnrmel  '  in  Christo  Jem<; 

J.  Dick  Fleming. 
INCARNATION.— 

Introduction.— The  idea  of  union  with  God :  (1)  in  the  ethnic 
faiths ;  (2)  in  Greek  philosophy -{a)  the  Stoics,  (6)  Philo  ;  (3) 
in  the  religion  of  Israel. 


A.  The  Character  of  Christ.  - 
1.  Perfect  goodness. 


(2)  Relation  to  men  :  perfect  knowledge  and  love 
2.  Absolute  sinlessness :  evidence  of  contemporaries  ■  His 
own  consciousness ;  inference  as  to  His  Person 
R  The  bblk-witness  or  Jusus :  the  method  of  His  self-disclosure, 
l.  His  claims : 

1.  Teacher :  (l)  the  solitariness  of  the  office,  (2)  the  note 

of  authority   (3)  the  originality  of  the  teaching,  (4) 
the  future  of  the  teaching. 

2.  Legislator. 

3.  Messiah  :  His  conception  of  Messiahship.    Illustrative 

passages  :   1)  the  Baptism,  (2)  the  sermon  at  Nazareth" 
K*  to  John  the  Baptist,  (4)  the  estimate  of 

S5«    tt\  3?      '  (5)  **?  *hreeto,(1  caI1  of  the  dis- 
ciples   (6)  the  answer  to  Peter,  (7)  later  or  more 
explicit  announcements. 
o;,lTr.:^)tthhetunction-bestowa,of  forgiveness  and 


8.  Worker  of  Miracles. 

7.  Orator  ot  the  Sew  Israel. 

8.  Judge. 

ii.  His  Pelf-desifrnations. 

''  "??,  Hn'J  h" -i  !!'  ,Vh?n.ce  dM  te»a  •>""'  'h«  title' 

Inference  a.  to  the  constitution  of  our  Lord's  Person. 


C.   TlIB  WITNESS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

^rS^ies^''  *   'iVing  eXperle°M-     The».  «■. 
i.  The  earlier  chapters  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
ii.  The  minor  Chnstologies : 

1.  James. 

2.  First  Epistle  of  Peter. 

3.  Jude  and  2  Peter. 

4.  Apocalypse. 

iii.  The  Christology  of  St.  Paul :  (a)its  origin  in  his  experience 
(6)  its  relation  to  the  common  belief  of  the  Church' 
(c)  its  development.  ' 

1.  Christ  in  His  relation  to  God. 

2.  Christ  in  His  relation  to  men. 

3.  Christ  in  His  relation  to  the  Cosmos, 
iv.  Hebrews. 

v.  Fourth  Gospel :  Prologue,  use  of  the  term  Logos. 
Conclusion  and  Outlook  :    Christ   known  in  history  and  ex- 
perience as  God  and  Man. 

1.  The  Person  of  Christ,  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 

union  with  God. 

2.  The  Person  of  Christ,  a  problem  for  faith.    The  know- 

ableness  of  Christ. 

(1)  Christ  known  as  God. 

(2)  Christ  known  as  Man. 

(a)  The  origin  of  His  earthly  life. 

(b)  The  relation  of  the  human  and  Divine  aspects  of 

His  personality.     Theories  under  control  of 
dualism.    Psychological  theories. 
Literature. 


Introduction. — Christian  theology  has  employed 
many  ruling  ideas  in  order  that,  by  means  of  them, 
it  might  harmonize  and  systematize  the  mass  of 
material  presented  in  Scripture  and  in  experience. 
Each  of  these,  e.g.  '  the  Fatherhood  of  God,'  or 
'  the  Kingdom  of  God,'  has  meaning  and  value  ; 
hut  tliey  all  lie  within  the  supreme  and  command- 
ing truth,  which  is  the  declaration  of  Christianity, 
viz.  union  with  God.  This  truth  has  both  a 
personal  and  a  cosmic  aspect.  God  is  the  life  of 
man.  Only  as  man  thinks  the  Divine  thoughts, 
wills  the  Divine  will,  and  acts  in  the  Divine 
strength,  does  he  reach  the  truth  of  his  own  nature, 
or  realize  his  ideal  self.  When  man  is  most  truly 
himself,  he  finds  himself  to  be  a  partaker  of  the 
Divine  nature  ;  and  what  he  is  most  profoundly 
conscious  of  is  not  himself,  but  the  God  in  whom 
he  lives,  who  is  the  source  of  all  that  is  most  truly 
human  in  his  personal  activities.  The  end,  in 
attaining  which  life  and  satisfaction  for  the  indi- 
vidual and  for  the  race  are  to  be  found,  is  God. 
God  is  also  the  life  of  the  universe.  Christian 
theology  has  thrown  oft'  the  blight  of  the  old 
Deism,  listens  with  delight  to  the  expositions  of 
.Science,  and  names  the  thought,  reason,  law,  life, 
force,  whose  operations  science  can  trace,  but 
whose  essence  she  can  never  define,  God,  the  same 
God  who  is  the  life  of  man.  Between  the  power 
manifest  in  the  physical  universe  and  the  power 
operative  in  the  spiritual  sphere  there  is  no  oppo- 
sition. Both  are  expressions  of  the  same  Divine 
energy. 

(1)  What  is  thus  stated  as  »  Christian  doctrine 
is  found  to  be  present  either  implicitly  or  explicitly 
in  all  the  great  productions  of  the  human  spirit, 
which  are  also,  most  surely,  productions  or  the 
Divine  Spirit,  as  it  impels  and  quickens  the  mind 
of  man.  Union  with  God  is  at  once  the  pre- 
supposition and  the  promise  of  the  great  religions, 
which  have  awakened  the  emotions  and  deter- 
mined the  aspirations  of  men. 

Therianthropic  polytheism,  as  in  the  religion  of  Egypt,  how- 
ever gross  and  repulsive  it  may  seem  to  be,  finds  its  strength 
in  the  demand  for  vital  union  with  the  Divine  source  of  life. 
Anthropomorphic  polytheism,  as  in  the  religion  of  Greece,  even 
though  its  religious  aspect  may  be  overlaid  by  its  esthetic 
beauty,  has  yet  its  roots  in  the  elemental  demand  for  union 
with  the  Divine  principle  of  being.  In  those  religions  which 
for  good  or  evil  have  recoiled  from  all  contact  with  space  and 
time,  as  in  the  pantheism  which  is  the  substratum  even  to-day 
of  the  Hindu  consciousness,  the  demand  has  become  clear  and 
passionate.  For  this  purpose  shrines  are  multiplied  and  aus- 
terities practised,  that  the  soul  of  the  worshipper  may  be 
united  with  the  God,  and  so  be  carried  on  the  tide  of  a  lesser 
Divine  life  to  the  Diviner  ocean  of  absolute  Being.  The  whole 
field  of  Comparative  Religion,  from  polydemonism  up  to  the 
highest  ethical  and  universal  religions,  might  be  laid  under 
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contribution  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  conclusion  that  the 
deepest  pasaiou  of  the  human  heart  has  ever  been  union  with 

(2)  The  idea  of  union  with  God  is,  further  the 
presupposition  and  the  ruling  category  of  philo- 
sophic thought  To  think  at  all,  implies  that 
there  is  present  to  the  mind  the  ideal  of  a  unity 
in  and  to  which  the  manifold  details  of  the  uni- 
verse exist.  Philosophy  is  simply  the  verilication 
and  application  of  this  ideal.  Philosophy,  accord- 
ingly, however  great  its  quarrel  may  he  with  any 
existing  religion,  is  itself  fundamentally  religious. 
It  seeks  to  accomplish,  in  thought  and  for  thinkers 
the  harmonizing  of  all  reality  in  and  with  God.      ' 

This  is  the  effort  o!  early  Greek  thought,  though  as  vet  the 
distinction  of  spiritual  and  material  had  scarcely  emerged 
From  Xenophanes,  with  his  assertion  that  nothing  is  save 
Being,  and  Heraclitus,  with  his  counter  assertion  that  all  is 
flux,  the  problem  of  the  higher  synthesis  is  handed  on  to 
thinkers  who,  philosophizing  imperially,  seek  to  exhibit  the 
ultimate  unity  of  the  universe  as  'the  Good,1  or  'Thought  of 
Thought.'  From  them,  again,  it  has  descended,  in  ever  deepen, 
ing  complexity,  tn  the  days  when  the  absolute  idealism  of 
Hegel  is  met  by  the  demand  to  do  justice  to  the  reality  and 
independence  of  the  Self.  And,  in  general,  union  with  God  is 
the  need  and  aspiration  of  the  human  spirit.  The  deepest  fact 
regarding  hnman  personality  is  that  it  is  imperfect  even  in 
the  broadest-minded,  largest-hearted  specimens  of  our  race, 
and  that  consequently,  in  spite  of  its  intense  consciousness  of 
itself,  the  human  self  is  ill  at  ease  till  it  enters  into  the  life  of 
the  universal  Self,  and  becomes  its  organ  and  its  reproduction. 
This  fact  forces  its  way  to  intense  conviction  and  impassioned 
utterance  in  every  human  family  which  has  reached  a  certain 
stage  of  spiritual  culture.  In  India  the  date  may  be  pictu- 
resquely fixed  in  Buddha's  'great  renunciation.'  For  the 
Western  world  the  hour  had  come  in  the  1st  cent,  of  our  era. 
Two  systems,  the  one  born  on  Greek  soil,  the  other  on  Jewish, 
occupied  the  minds  of  educated  men,  and  supplied  them  with 
the  instruments  of  thought. 

(a)  One  was  Stoicism.  The  systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
had  been  pierced  by  dualism,  which  these  masters  had  sought 
in  vain  to  overcome.  Their  supreme  merit  is,  that  they  did 
not  disguise  the  intensity  of  the  opposition  between  the 
rational  and  the  irrational,  between  form  and  matter.  In 
Stoicism,  speculation  is  growing  weary  of  the  effort  to  heal 
this  schism  of  the  universe,  and  is  hoping  to  make  things 
easy  for  itself  by  seizing  one  of  the  opposing  elements,  and 
making  that  supreme.  The  Universal,  the  Rational,  is  the 
ultimate  principle.  Differences,  the  obstinate  facts  of  a  world 
which  contains  so  much  that  is  evil  and  irrational,  are  not  so 
much  resolved  or  harmonized  with  the  supreme  good,  as  reso- 
lutely denied  or  ignored.  Stoicism  begins  at  the  furthest 
extreme  from  the  universal,  in  an  intense  individualism.  It 
directs  the  individual  to  turn  away  from  a  political  sphere 
which  has  no  longer  a  true,  satisfying  life  to  offer  him,  and  to 
turn  inward  on  himself.  It  promises,  however,  that  there,  in  the 
inner  world  of  his  spirit,  he  will  find  a  rational  universal  element 
which  is  identical  with  the  life  and  being  of  the  universe.  Thus, 
as  the  Master  of  Balliol  has  pointed  out  (Tkeol:  in  Or.  Philos., 
Lect.  xvii.),  Stoicism  passed  by  one  step  from  individualism  to 
pantheism.  It  laid  passionate  hold  on  the  conception  of  one 
all-embracing  principle,  one  all-comprehensive,  ever  victorious 
good.  High  above  the  world,  with  its  evil  and  its  irrationality, 
is  the  realm  of  truth  and  goodness.  To  it  the  good  belong. 
The  message  of  Stoicism  accordingly  is,  'Live  in  accordance 
with  this  Reason,  or  Logos,  which  is  immanent  in  the  universe 
and  terminally  present  in  every  man.'  Such  a  faith  as  this 
was  bound  to  have  great  issues,  both  in  lives  made  sublime  by 
cherishing  it,  and  in  wider  achievements.  The  benefits  con- 
ferred by  Stoicism  on  civilization  are  patent  and  imperishable. 
At  the  same  time,  simply  because  it  was  no  more  than  faith  in 
an  idea,  it  was  bound  to  fail.  Its  most  strenuous  exponents 
toiled  at  what  they  knew  was  a  hopeless  task,  and  though  they 
carried  their  burden  noblv,  their  hearts  were  pierced  with  the 
Borrow  of  their  failure.  Belief  in  a  purpose  which  links  all  the 
discords  of  the  world  into  one  plan,  conquers  all  things  evil, 
and  makes  them  subservient  to  good,  requires  some  surer  basis 
than  the  meditations  of  a  philosopher,  however  true  or  noble 
these  may  be.  The  failure  of  Stoicism  is  obvious  now ;  but  in 
the  Hellenic  world,  in  the  early  years  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it 
permeated  educated  society  like  an  atmosphere,  and  supplied 
thinking  men  with  a  point  of  view  whence  they  might  look  out 
on  life  not  wholly  dismayed  or  despairing. 

(b)  The  other  system,  which  expresses  the  demand  of  the  age 
for  union  with  God,  and  which  helps  us  to  understand  the 
attitude  of  the  Greek  mind  toward  Christianity,  when  it  came 
forth  with  its  great  message  of  reconciliation  accomplished, 
was  that  which  originated  with  Philo,  and  which  at  a  later 
stage,  as  elaborated  by  Plotinus,  presented  itself  as  a  rival  to 
Christianity.  Philo's  idea  of  God  is  Jewish  only  in  name.  It 
is  essentiallV  Greek  ;  and  yet  it  is  Greek  with  a  difference.  The 
'idea'  of  Plato  and  the  'pure  form'  of  Aristotle  have  alike 
proved  incapable  of  gathering  into  one  the  diverse  elements  of 
the  universe.  Philo  rises  not  only  above  the  anthropomorphism 
of  the  OT,  but  even  above  the  intellectual  ism  of  Greek  philos- 
ophy. God  is  indescribable  by  anv  forms  of  thought.  Every- 
thing which  could  determine  His  being  must  be  laid  aside,  for  ■ 
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of  His  transcendence,  Divine  acts  are  attributed  to  per- 
sonified metaphysical  properties.  In  particular,  there  iV  a 
tendency  o  hypostatize  the  Word  of  God  and  to  asenbe  to  it 
almost  as  to  a  person  the  functions  of  creation  and  of  judgment 
At  the  same  time  Philo,  as  a  student  of  Greek  philoSy 
found  in  Stoicism  the  conception  of  the  Logos  or  immanem 
reason  of  the  universe.  From  this  twofold  attitude  of  mind 
Jewish  and  Greek,  Philo  reached  the  conception  of  a  prin- 
ciple which  is  Divine  and  yet  distinct  from  God,  which 
serves  as  mediator  between  the  transcendent  God  and  the 
materia  world.  To  this  principle  he  gave  the  name  Logos 
winch  thus  gathered  to  itself  the  import  of  the  double  lineaire 
of  thought  from  which  it  is  descended,  and  thus  to  Jew  and 
Greek  alike  came  laden  with  not  entirely  dissimilar  associations 
This  famous  designation  stands  as  the  symbol  of  the  highest 
effort  the  mind  of  man  has  ever  made  to  reach  a  synthesis  of 
the  seemingly  discordant  elements  of  the  universe  and  to  dis- 
cover a  medium  whereby  the  spirit  of  man  can  ascend  into 
union  with  the  distant  incomprehensible  Deity.  The  situation 
in  the  1st  cent,  is  not  adequately  described  bv  saving  that 
a  great  many  individuals  were  adherents  of  the  Sto'ic  philos- 
ophy, or  of  the  Alexandrian  theojogy  ;  rather  must  we  imagine 
an  intellectual  atmosphere  full  of  the  speculations  which 
find  a  shorthand  expression  in  the  term  Logos.  This  phrase 
is  continually  on  the  lips  of  men.  It  tells  at  once  of  what 
they  sought  and  of  what  they  thought  they  had  lound.  Any 
new  message  coming  to  such  a  world  must  reckon  with 
this  phrase  and  all  it  stood  for.  That  the  Logos  doctrine, 
whether  in  its  Stoic  or  l'hilonic  aspect,  failed  to  solve  the  problem 
which  awakened  self -consciousness  was  stating  so  fully,  and 
failed  to  regenerate  either  the  individual  or  society, "is  the 
obvious  fact.  The  reason  of  its  failure  is  that  the  reconciliation 
which  it  offers  is  in  idea  merely,  not  in  historic  fact;  in 
thought,  and  not  in  life.  The  opposition  between  God  and  the 
world  is  so  stated  as  to  make  the  conquest  of  it  not  merely  dif- 
ficult, but  impossible.  On  the  one  side  is  God,  conceived  as  pure 
thought,  or  as  something  still  more  remote,  ethereal,  indescrib- 
able. -On  the  other  is  the  universe  of  matter,  in  which  man  is 
immersed,  finding  in  his  body  and  its  relations  with  the 
material  world  his  sepulchre  and  his  shame.  How  shall  these 
two  ever  meet?  The  Logos  bridge  which  God  throws  across 
the  gulf  cannot  reach  to  the  other,  the  lower  side.  The  Logos 
is  too  ethereal,  too  Divine,  to  take  to  itself  any  particle  of  the 
material  world,  or  to  redeem  any  life  which  is  bound  up  with 
matter.  Man,  for  his  part,  cannot  reach,  stretch  or  leap  as  he 
will,  even  the  extremity  of  that  gleaming  bridge.  Matter  will 
not  be  so  easily  got  rid  of.  In  the  semi-pbysical  ecstasy,  which 
was  man's  last  effort  to  reach  the  confines  of  the  spiritual 
world,  the  flesh  found  itself  still  the  victor.  God  and  man 
belong  to  too  disparate  unii  erses.    They  cannot  be  at  one. 

(3)  In  order  to  complete  even  so  hasty  a  sketch 
of  the  spiritual  situation  in  the  Hellenic-Roman 
world  at  the  advent  of  Christianity,  it  is  necessary 
to  note  the  fresh  and  more  hopeful  point  of  view 
presented  by  the  religion  of  Israel.  («)  Its  pre- 
supposition is  not  the  contrast,  but  the  affinity  of 
God  and  man.  On  the  one  hand,  God  is  like  man. 
Anthropomorphism  is  not  false,  for  human  nature 
is  the  reflex  of  the  Divine,  and  the  attributes  of 
man  do  therefore,  inadequately  but  not  falsely, 
represent  the  attributes  of  God.  On  the  other 
hand,  man  is  like  God,  capable  of  communion  with 
Him,  as  one  person  is  with  another,  finding  in  that 
fellowship  his  true  life.  The  Greek  dualism  of 
God  and  the  universe,  of  form  and  matter,  is  un- 
known to  the  OT.  Whatever  mediation  is  wanted 
is  found  in  man  himself,  who  is  creation's  crown, 
to  whom  nature  is  bound  by  community  of  sub- 
stance, in  whose  destiny,  for  weal  or  woe,  nature  is 
profoundly  implicated,  (b)  Its  analysis  is  wholly 
different  from,  and  far  deeper  than,  the  Greek. 
It  lays  hare,  not  distance  between  God  and  man, 
as  between  two  disparate  natures,  but  a  breach,  as 
between  two  persons  who  ought  to  have  been  at 
one,  but  are  now,  through  the  action  of  the  de- 
pendent personality,  woefully  opposed.  The  gulf  to 
be  bridged,  therefore,  is  not  that  between  form  and 
matter,  but  between  will  and  will.  To  overcome 
this,  no  one  of  the  Divine  attributes,  but  God  Him- 
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self  alone,  will  suffice,  (c)  The  goal  of  the  religion 
of  Israel,  accordingly,  is  the  indwelling  of  Uriin 
man.  The  coming  of  Jehovah  in  His  fulness  is  the 
end  to  which  the  prophets  of  Israel  look.  \\  hen 
He  conies  Israel  will  he  restored,  and  the  universe, 
sharin"  the  blessing,  will  itself  he  renovated. 
They  conceived  this  coming  of  the  Lord  without 
perspective,  and  in  the  forms  belonging  to  the 
world  of  their  own  day.  In  this  way  alone  could 
the  hope  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  have  sustained 
and  comforted  their  own  spirits;  only  in  such 
forms  could  they  have  proclaimed  it  to  others  who, 
like  themselves,  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel. 
The  spiritual  history  of  the  devout  in  Israel,  accord- 
ingly, is  one  of  continual  disillusionment.  Form 
after  form  broke  like  mist ;  and  still  the  perfect 
form  in  which  the  presence  of  Jehovah  would  be 
fully  realized  did  not  come.  It  is  little  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  hope  of  Israel  did  not  retain  its 
purity  and  spirituality,  save  in  the  hearts  of  an 
inner  circle  of  whom  the  theologians  and  politicians 
of  the  time  took  no  account,— the  poor  in  spirit, 
the  mourners,  the  meek,  the  pure  in  heart.  Com- 
parison between  the  two  lines  of  development,  that 
of  Greek  philosophy  and  that  of  the  religion  of 
Israel,  shows  that  the  ruling  idea  of  both  was  union 
with  God,  and,  through  this,  the  unifying  of  all 
t'.ie  elements  of  the  life  of  man  and  of  nature.  On 
neither  line  had  the  goal  been  reached.  In  the  one 
there  was  at  best  an  occasional  and  intermittent 
experience  of  ecstasy.  In  the  other  there  was,  in 
the  deepest  natures,  a  hoping  against  hope,  that 
God  would  yet  visit  His  people. 

Into  such  a  world,  Jewish  and  Hellenic,  Chris- 
tianity entered,  with  the  declaration  that  what  men 
had  been  seeking  had  come  to  pass,  that  union 
with  God  was  no  longer  a  mere  dream  or  a  wistful 
hope,  but  an  accomplished  fact.  God,  so  the 
announcement  runs,  has  united  Himself  with  one 
Man,  so  that  all  men  may,  in  this  Man,  who  is 
both  Christ  and  Logos,  become  one  with  God. 
The  reconciliation  of  God  and  man  is  effected  not 
merely  in  idea,  but  in  a  historic  Person.  He  is 
both  God  and  man,  through  Him  men  have 
access  to  God,  in  Him  man  and  the  universe  are 
gathered  into  unity,  and  are  perfected  in  their 
being.  He  is,  with  respect  to  the  Divine  purpose, 
at  once  apx%  and  tAos,  the  active  cause  of  its  fulfil- 
ment, and  the  goal  of  its  accomplishment.  It  is 
plain  that  the  heart  of  this  announcement  is  the 
Person  of  Christ.  Do  the  facts  regarding  Him 
warrant  the  transcendent  claim  made  on  His 
behalf?  Is  this  man  Divine  as  well  as  human? 
Does  He  indeed  meet  the  demand  for  union  with 
G  >d?  These  questions  must  not  be  approached 
with  any  dogmatic  presuppositions.  The  answer 
to  them  must  be  sought  in  the  portraiture  of  the 
historic  Christ,  and  in  the  impression  which  His 
personality  made  on  those  who  came  under  its 
influence. 

A.  The  character  OF  CHRIST.— It  is  remark- 
able that  all  study  of  Christ  necessarily  begins 
with  His  character.  It  is  not  so  with  other  great 
men,  even  the  founders  of  religions.  "What  pri- 
marily drew  adherents  to  them  was  not  the  good- 
ness of  their  characters,  but  some  gift  or  power 
*  i  tJi.ey  Possessed-  Believers  in  the  greatness 
of  these  heroes  have  been  able  to  retain  their  faith, 
even  while  admitting  the  moral  defects  of  those 
to  whom  they  prostrated  both  intellect  and  will. 
It  is  not  so  with  Jesus  Christ.  He  rules  the  minds 
ot  men  by  the  impression  of  His  personality,  and 
in  this  impression  His  character  forms  an  integral 
part.  Prove  Him  guilty  of  sin,  and  at  once  the 
spell  is  broken.  He  has  achieved  nothing,  if  He 
can  be  classed  among  other  frail,  failing,  sinful 
mortals  AH  Christology,  therefore,  must  begin 
with  a  character  study  of  Jesus.     An  attempt  at 


such  a  study  has  been  made  in  the  article  Char- 
acter of  Christ,  the  details  of  which  need  not 
be  repeated  here.  We  may,  however,  restate  the 
results  of  that  article — the  results,  as  we  believe, 
to  which  the  study  of  His  character  must  neces- 
sarily lead.  Contemplating  Him  as  He  is  presented 
to  us  in  the  Gospels,  two  features  of  His  character 
stand  out  supreme  and  unmistakable. 

1,  The  first  is  positive,  His  perfect  goodness. 
This  quality  is  to  be  sought,  and  is  found,  in  all 
the  relations  in  which  Jesus  stood  to  His  fellow- 
men  and  to  God.  (1)  Between  Him  and  God  the 
relations  were  such  as  never  existed  in  the  case  of 
any  other  man.  They  include  :  («)  perfect  know- 
ledge, (b)  perfect  love.  Jesus  knew  God  directly 
and  fully,  with  the  complete  intimacy  of  «  Son, 
nay,  of  one  who,  in  comparison  with  all  other  men, 
is  the  Son  (Mt  ll27).  He  beheld  Divine  realities 
with  immediate  vision,  and  reported  what  He  had 
seen  and  heard  ( Jn  l18  6^  S38  15'5).  "We  see  in  Jesus 
one  whose  vision  of  God  was  absolutely  undimmed, 
whose  intercourse  with  God  was  unhindered  by 
any  incapacity  on  His  part  to  receive,  or  to  re- 
spond to,  the  communications  of  God  to  Him. 
Jesus,  moreover,  loved  God  with  the  strength  of  a 
nature  which  had  never  been  injured  by  any  breach 
with  God.  In  His  love  for  God  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  compunctions,  the  heart-breaking  memories, 
which  make  the  love  of  the  redeemed  a  thing  com- 
pounded of  tears  and  pain,  as  well  as  of  adoration 
and  gladness.  It  shows  itself  in  serene  and  un- 
broken trust,  which  continually  depends  on  the 
Father's  gifts  (Jn  5"  7|°  H10-  -4),  and  in  perfect 
and  comprehensive  obedience,  which  owned  no 
other  will  than  the  Father's  (Lk  2"  Jn  4W  6-*). 
Thus  loving  God,  He  was  aware  that  God  loved 
Ilim,  and  did.  continually  pour  upon  Him  the 
fulness  of  a  Divine  love  which  found  no  limitations 
in  the  spiritual  receptivity  of  its  object.  The 
Divine  love,  which  returns  from  every  other  object 
restrained  by  incapacity  or  wounded  by  misunder- 
standing, is  concentrated  upon  Christ,  abides  and 
Las  free  course  in  Him,  and  returns  to  its  source  in 
God  completely  satisfied  and  rejoicing  with  eternal 
joy.  Nothing  less  than  complete  mutual  indwell- 
ing and  perfect  mutual  joy  of  fellowship  are  un- 
veiled to  us  in  the  communings  between  Jesus  and 
God,  to  which  the  narratives  reverently  admit  us. 

(2)  Between  Jesus  and  His  fellow-men  the  rela- 
tions are  no  less  perfect.  It  is  true,  He  could  not 
realize  in  His  own  case  all  possible  circumstances 
in  which  a  man  might  be  placed.  But  He  could, 
and  did,  hold  such  an  attitude  to  men  as  would 
enable  Him  to  enter  with  perfect  sympathy  and 
entire  appropriateness  into  any  situation  into 
which  Divine  Providence  might  conduct  a  man.  In 
a  word,  He  loved  men.  It  is  abundantly  evident 
that  He  knew  them,  both  in  the  broad  qualities  of 
humanity  and  in  the  individual  features  of  the 
lives  which  came  before  Him.  The  amazing  fact, 
accordingly,  is,  that,  in  spite  of  such  knowledge, 
He  loved  men,  believed  in  their  high  destiny, 
yearned  to  save  them,  and  was  ready  to  give  the 
supreme  proof  of  His  love  by  dying  for  them. 

Wo  conclude,  then,  that  Jesus  was  good,  not 
merely  as  being  one  of  a  class  of  men  upon  whom 
we  may  pass  this  verdict  without  setting  them 
thereby  apart  from  their  fellows,  but  as  standing 
alone  in  the  completeness  of  His  ethical  achieve- 
ment. His  character  bears  the  mark  of  attain- 
ment and  finality.  All  other  goodness  is  to  be 
estimated  by  the  measure  in  which  it  approximates 
to  His.  This  is  not  matter  of  dogma  but  of  observa- 
tion. It  is  a  clear  inference  from  the  moral  history  ot 
the  race  subsequent  to  His  appearing.  It  is  a  fact 
that  He  is  the  ethical  head  of  humanity.  To  say 
this,  however,  is  to  define  Him  as  more  than  man. 
However  we  may  construe  His  person,  it  will  be 
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impossible  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  merely  humani- 
tarian interpretation  of  it.  l  He  who  alone  stands 
in  this  universal  relation  to  humanity  cannot  be 
merely  a  member  of  it'  (Korrest,  Christ  of  History, 
etc.  p.  66). 

2.  The  second  is  negative.  His  absolute  sinless- 
ness. The  evidence  of  the  portrait  constrains  us 
to  conclude,  not  merely  that  Jesus  was  a  very 
good  man,  in  whom  there  was  'the  minimum  of 
sinfulness'  and  'the  m'tximum  of  holiness,'  but 
that  in  Him  was  no  sin.  The  testimony  of  His 
contemporaries  might  not  suffice  to  establish  this 
result,  though  it  is,  indeed,  most  impressive  to  note 
how  those  who  knew  Him  intimately  bear  unani- 
mous and  most  solemn  testimony  to  His  sinlessness, 
and  ascribe  to  Him  an  office  which  could  be  held 
only  by  an  absolutely  holy  person  (1  1'  11H  •_»-- 318, 
Un  '2'  35,  Ac  3"  7s2  22").  The  weight  of  proof 
lies  in  His  own  consciousness.  It  is  beyond  ques- 
tion that  in  that  consciousness  there  was  no  sense 
of  personal  unworthiness,  of  shortcomings  or  fail- 
ures, even  the  slightest.  He  who  taught  others  to 
prav  for  forgiveness,  and  never  besought  it  of  the 
Divine  mercy  for  Himself;  He  who  proclaimed  the 
necessity  of  regeneration  for  all  men,  and  Himself 
never  passed  through  any  such  phase  of  experience  ; 
He  who  in  tendered  sympathy  drew  close  to  the 
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sinner's  side,  and  yet  always  manifested  a  singular 
aloofness  of  spirit,    and  never  included   Himself 
anion"  the  objects  of  the  Divine  compassion  ;  He 
who  made  it  His  vocation  to  die  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  must  have  been,  in  actual  fact,  sinless :— - 
either  that,  or  He  must  have  been  sunk  in  a  moral 
darkness  more  profound  than  sin  ordinarily  pro- 
duces, even  in  the  worst  of  men.     The  sinlessness 
of  Jesus  is  a  fact  whose  possibility  ought  not  to  be 
questioned  through  mere  unwillingness  to  admit 
the  references  which  follow  from  it.     It  Jesus  is 
sinless,  He  stands  alone  in  the  moral  history  ot  the 
race      He  cannot  be  classed  along  with  other  men, 
however  good  and  great.    They  are  approximations 
to  an  ideal.     He  is  the  Ideal      This  uniqueness, 
moreover,  cannot  be  interpreted  as  that  of  a  lusus 
,,;turm,  or  a  special  product  of  creative   power. 
The  difference  between  Jesus  and  other  good  men 
is  this,  that  while  He  has  produced  a  conviction 
of    sin    immeasurably  more  profound  than  they 
have  evoked  among  their  admirers,  He  has  also 
awakened  a  confidence  and  a  peace  which  they 
have    never  wrought   in   their  closest  imitators. 
Unnumbered  multitudes  of  human  souls  have  come 
under    regenerative    and    sanctifying    influences, 
which,  without  doubt,  have  emanated  from   Ills 
personality,  and  which  have  wrought  in  them  a 
type    of    character    which  is  the    reflex   of   His. 
fhere  is  only  one  place  in  which  a  reverent  ami 
open-minded  study  of  the  character  of  Christ  can 
set  Him,  and  that  is  beside  God,  as ,  e- sentia  y 
Divine.     He  is  certainly  human,     ^l'8"1*?'^ 
draw  to   Him,   the    more   clearly  do  we  discern 
His  humanity.     There  is  nothing,  s,„  exce  ted, 
to  divide  us  from  Him.     Pain  and  "0"owi'e"'l'^s 
tion  and  conflict,  discipline  ""ld.p"w1V''^  er id"ess 
them  all.      In    His  universality  all    the i   e     less 
variety  of  human   experiences  is  con  |  re''™'1"}  • 
so  that  He  is  kinsman  of  every  family .. n  eai  1, 
contemporary  of  every  generation,  neighhonr     i 
friend  of  every  soul  that  breathes  and  »««"*■>« 
this  very  humanity  is  the  «"Tf'nS"' n^"S,i 
If,  because  of  His  humanity,  we  have  bee     nil  med 
to  draw  Him  into  our  ranks,  we  soon  find  -hat  He 
will  not  be  thus  classified.     He  ,s  man      a  more 
than  man-the  Holy  One  of  God.     He  «      >ni 
a  man,  yet  His  birth  was  not  the  inevitable    redact 
of  physiological  and  -c.al  conditio  .^  ,t  was  the 
entrance  into  humanity  of  one  w  hose  no 
native  air  were  elsewhere.     They  were  within 
circle  of  Divinity.     See,  further,  art.  SIN,  §  7. 


A  study  of  the  character  of  Christ  does  not  pro- 
vide us  with  a  ready-made  dogma  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  His  person.  Two  things,  however,  it  doe:; 
effect :  {a)  it  sets  the  person  of  Christ  in  the  centre 
of  Christianity  as  its  main  declaration  and  its  most 
cogent  proof ;  (6)  it  makes  a  merely  humanitarian 
construction  of  His  personality  for  ever  impossible. 
We  are  constrained  to  conceive  of  the  sinless 
Christ,  not  as  the  bloom  and  efflorescence  of 
humanity,  but  rather  as  One  who  has  entered  into 
humanity  on  an  errand  of  profound  significance 
for  the  moral  history  of  the  race.  We  turn,  there- 
lore,  once  more  to  the  portrait  in  the  Gospels,  to 
see  if  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  reveals  any  traces 
of  a  uniqueness  of  personal  constitution  correspond- 
ing to  the  uniqueness  of  His  character.  If  such 
there  be,  they  will  both  sustain  the  impression 
of  His  sinlessness,  and  derive  from  it  their  true 
interpretation.  Supernatural  functions  and  gift* 
would  mean  nothing  for  mankind  apart  ironi 
ethical  perfection. 

B.  THE  SELE-W1TXESS  OF  jExtrs.—U  is  note- 
worthy that  Jesus  does  not  discuss  the  constitution 
of  His  Person,  and  gives  none  of  the  detinitions 
with  which  theology  has  been  rife.  This  is  an 
indication  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  narrative, 
and  shows  that  it  has  been  to  a  wonderful  degree 
untouched  by  the  doctrinal  development  which  we 
know  had  preceded  its  earliest  written  form.  It 
suggests,  moreover,  that  the  very  highest  con- 
struction that  can  be  put  on  the  words  of  Christ  is 
no  more  than  the  truth.  If,  in  truth,  Jesus  h:  the 
hi'diest  that  is  said  of  Him,  this  is  precisely  the 
method  which  He  would  adopt  in  order  to  disclose 
the  transcendent  aspect  of  His  being.  He  would 
make  no  categorical  statements  regarding  it,  but 
would  leave  it  to  be  apprehended  through  the  total 
impression  of  His  personality. 

i  His  claims. — As  soon  as  we  return  to  the 
portrait,  we  are  impressed  by  the  extraordinary 
claims  which  Jesus  makes  on  His  own  behalf.    He 
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is  perfect  in  humility:  and  yet,  combined  with 
the  utmost  gentleness,  the  most  winning  loveliness, 
there  is  an  assertion  of  His  own  supreme  import- 
ance, which  is  at  once  profound  and  sublime.  1  nese 
claims  are  sometimes  stated  explicitly ;  more  fre- 
quently they  are  implied  in  what  He  says  and  does. 
In  any  case,  they  are  inseparable  from  what  He 
believes  Himself  to  be.  They  enter  into  the  very 
texture  of  the  narrative.  They  are  wrought  of  the 
very  fibre  of  the  personality  of  Him  who  makes 
them.  Whatever  quality  of  being  is  required  to 
make  them  valid,  we  must  impute  to  Him  who 
deliberately  advances  them.  Without  presuming 
to  make  a  complete  enumeration,  we  note  the  fol- 
lowing among  the  offices  and  functions  which  Jesus 
avowedly  claims  to  hold  and  fulfil.  . 

1.  Teaiher.-In  Jesus'  discharge  of  this  office 
certain  features  at  once  attract  attention.  — ( 1  in  - 
ZlUnrinc*  of  Mc  offer,  There  were  in  Jesus  < lay 
many  teachers  of  religion,  and  the  title  of  Rabb , 
commonly  given  to  them.  He  accepted  (Mk  14  , 
In  13'"  »)  These  others,  however,  were  prepared 
to  be  followed  by  successors  who  might  wear  their 
rtl^and'inherit  [heir  honours  Bo^esus  claimed 
in  be  a  teacher  in  a  sense  in  which  He  could  not  be 
MK?wed  by  any  of  His  disciples,  however  learned 
an"  pious  (Mt23»).  He  did  not  »"..  at  rorsmg  ..J. 
men  who  should  succeed  Him  in  this  office.  His 
office  of  teacher  is  His  alone.  No  doubt  there  came 
to  be  in  the  Church  certain  men  upon  whom  the 
Spirit  of  God  conferred  a  special  gift  of  knowledge. 
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pronounced  by  other  lips  than  His,  which  originated 
in  the  depths  of  His  consciousness,  and  owed  all  its 
significance  and  value  to  the  personality  of  Him 
who  declared  it. 

(2)  The  note  of  authority.— This  could  not  be 
missed,  and,  in  one  who  had  not  received  the 
special  training  of  a  school  Rabbi,  it  was  pro- 
foundly impressive.  When  the  people  heard  His 
first  sermon  in  Capernaum,  'they  were  astonished 
at  his  teaching:  tor  he  taught  them  as  having 
authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes'  (Mk  1").  The 
source  of  this  authority  lies  in  the  quality  of  His 
mind,  which  directly  sees  things  Divine.  His 
teaching  is  not  the  issue  of  a  dialectic  process ;  it 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  report,  and  implies  that  the 
Teacher  lives  in  a  habitual  intercourse  with  God, 
such  as  no  other  man  ever  enjoyed  (Jn  311)-  His 
authority,  therefore,  is  His  own  absolutely.  He 
quotes  no  other  Rabbi,  leans  on  no  human  opinion, 
however  sound  and  wise.  More  amazing  still,  He 
does  not  use  the  formula  which  marks  the  super- 
natural authority  of  a  prophet,  'Thus  saith  the 
Lord.'  For  this  He  substitutes  the  simpler,  more 
astounding  phrase,  '  I  say  unto  you.'  '  He  speaks 
at  all  times  with  the  same  absolute  conviction 
and  consciousness  of  His  Divine  right.  There  is 
majesty  in  His  least  utterance,  and  it  is  nowhere 
more  easily  recognized  than  in  the  unvarnished 
record  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark'  (Swete, 
Studies  in  the  Teaching  of  our  Lord,  p.  64).  Many 
men  have  been  intoxicated  by  their  own  conceit ; 
but  the  swelling  vanity  of  their  tone  has  easily 
been  detected.  When  Jesus  employs  the  note  of 
authority,  He  is  simply  being  true  to  His  own 
inner  consciousness,  winch,  to  its  inmost  core,  is 
clear,  genuine,  and  reliable. 

(3)  The  originality  of  the  teaching. — It  would  be 
a  mistake  to  attribute  to  Jesus  the  independence  of 
a  mind  which  excluded  all  possible  sources  of  in- 
formation or  instruction,  and  operated  only  in  a 
medium  of  its  own  imaginations  or  conceptions. 
Relations  may  be  traced  between  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  and  ideas  which  found  lodgment  in  other 
minds  than  His  ;  yet  His  originality  is  not  thereby 
infringed.  Thus,  for  instance,  His  teaching  was 
couched  in  the  terminology  and  in  the  forms  of 
thought  common  to  the  religious  teaching  of  His 
day.  A  parallel  might  easily  be  drawn  to  illus- 
trate this  (cf.  Shailer  Mathews,  The  Messianic 
Hope  in  the  NT,  p.  71  fl'.).  This,  however,  in  no 
way  lowers  the  value  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 
Ideas  are  not  necessarily  valueless,  because  found  in 
Rabbinical  theology.  By  taking  them  up  into  His 
larger  and  loftier  thought,  Jesus  has  placed  upon 
them  the  stamp  of  His  authority.  The  central 
idea  of  the  teaching,  moreover,  is  not  borrowed 
from  contemporary  thought.  The  spirituality  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  is  Jesus'  special  contribution 
to  the  religious  life  of  His  day.  This  conception 
is  all  His  own,  and  is  the  organizing  power  of  all 
His  teaching.  Attempts  to  set  aside  certain  parts 
of  His  teaching  as  derived  from  external  sources, 
and  as  being,  therefore,  of  no  permanent  value, 
wreck  themselves  upon  the  fact  that  He  was  cer- 
tainly no  eclectic,  and  that  His  teaching  has  none 
of  the  features  of  a  patchwork.  His  originality 
consists  in  the  synthetic,  transforming  power  of 
His  mind.  Again,  His  teaching  is  not  independent 
of  rather  is  it  rooted  in,  the  OT.  He  Himself  re- 
pudiated the  idea  that  He  was  breaking  with  the 

H  ft?"  ?f  TIsrael-     He  does  claim'   however,   to 
rultil   the  Law  and  the  Prophets  (Mt  517). 

(mv* Vn/™!?^'  which*«  th"8  conjoined  in  Jesus'  gpeech 
(Mt  7»:  11"  22W0),  are  equivalent  to  the  OT  taken  as  a  whole 
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claim.  Who  can  undertake  to  give  the  true  inwaidnesa  of  the 
Divine  thought,  and  carry  to  completion  the  eternal  purpose? 
Through  the  prophets  God  speaks  'by  divers  portions.'  When 
He  speaks  finally  and  fully,  His  spokesman  can  be  none  other 
than  Hits  Son  (He  11). 

Once  more,  the  originality  of  Jesus  appears  most 
strikingly  in  the  fact  that  He  traces  all  His  teach- 
ing to  His  Father  (Jn  716).  The  very  refusal  of  the 
claim  to  be  independent  of  God  is  itself  a  claim  of 
the  most  stupendous  kind.  He  whose  words  and 
deeds  are  entirely  the  speaking  and  acting  of  God 
in  Him,  between  whom  and  God  there  is  complete 
intimacy  and  uninterrupted  reciprocity  of  thought 
and  purpose,  stands  apart  from  all  human  teachers, 
even  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most  original.  His 
teaching  is  not  His  own.  It  is  the  message  of 
Another,  even  of  Him  who  sent  Him  to  carry  it 
to  the  human  race. 

(4)  'The  future  of  the  teaching. — Teachers  die ; 
their  great  thoughts  perish  not.  Socrates  passed 
from  the  market-place  ;  but  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
those  real  Socratics,  took  up  the  threads  of  thought, 
and  wove  them  into  systems  which  have  dominated 
the  intellectual  world  ever  since.  It  is  noticeable, 
however,  that  this  has  not  been  the  history  of  the 
ideas  of  Jesus.  He  uttered  them,  and  then  passed 
from  the  scene  of-  His  labours.  But  no  disciple 
took  them  and  expanded  them  into  «.  system.  No 
philosophical  or  theological  system  to-day  can  claim 
to  be  His.  He  Himself  predicted  a  much  more  re- 
markable future  for  His  teaching.  He  would  have  a 
successor,  indeed,  but  not  St.  Peter  with  his  vigour, 
or  St.  John  with  his  speculative  gift.  The  successor 
of  Jesus  in  the  teaching  office  is  none  other  than  the 
Spirit  of  God  ( Jn  161!MS).  He  will  take  the  thoughts 
of  Jesus  and  unfold  their  meaning,  and  apply  their 
vitalizing  power  to  the  questionings  of  all  succes- 
sive generations  of  men,  till,  finally,  all  uncer- 
tainties are  resolved  in  the  light  of  the  eternal  day. 
It  is  certain  that  He  who  *  sat  thus  by  the  weft ' 
and  talked  with  a  woman,  who  preached  in  syna- 
gogues, and  taught  in  the  Temple,  had  this  con- 
sciousness of  Himself  as  initiating  a  teaching  which 
was  destined  to  continue,  through  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  unfailing,  imperishable,  and 
indefeasible.  In  respect  of  this  also,  Jesus  stands 
apart  from  and  superior  to  all  other  teachers  of  men. 

2.  Legislator. — Jesus  is  more  than  a  teacher, 
whether  of  the  type  of  a  Jewish  Rabbi  or  of  that 
of  a  Greek  philosopher.  The  disciple  band  is  more 
than  a  group  of  docile  souls,  who  may  be  expected 
to  assimilate  and  propagate  the  ideas  of  their 
Master.  The  analogy  of  the  Schools  fails  to  give 
us  Jesus'  point  of  view.  He  has  before  Him  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  which  has  existed  throughout  the 
past  ages  of  Israel's  history,  and  is  now  about  to 
pass  into  a  new  stage  of  realization.  He  speaks, 
accordingly,  not  so  much  in  the  character  of  a  com- 
municator of  new  ideas,  as  in  that  of  a  legislator 
laying  down  principles  upon  which  the  community 
of  God  shall  be  built  or  rebuilt,  delivering  laws 
which  shall  guide  it  in  its  future  history.  The 
tone  of  Jesus  is  not  that  of  a  prophet  who,  standing 
within  the  Kingdom,  a  member  of  it,  like  those 
whom  he  addresses,  speaks  out  of  the  circumstances 
of  his  age,  and  addresses  to  his  fellow-citizens 
words  of  warning,  of  counsel,  of  rebuke,  and  of 
hope.  Jesus  stands  consciously  on  a  far  higher 
platform,  and  does  not  class  Himself  with  those 
whom  He  addresses,  as  though  He  and  they  bore 
the  same  relation  to  the  Law.  They  are  not  His 
fellow-citizens.  They  are  His  subjects,  citizens  of 
the  community  of  which  He  is  head  and  lawgiver. 
The  laws  of  the  Kingdom  He  promulgates  by  His 
own  personal  authority.  Six  times  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  He  sets  aside  '  that  which  was  spoken  to 
them  of  old  time,'  and  substitutes  a  rule  of  His  own. 
In  doing  so,  however,  He  is  no  mere  revolutionary. 
He  is  taking  the  inner  spiritual  principle  of  the  old 
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Law,  and  liberating  it  from  the  restrictions  which 
had  protected  it  in  the  time  of  man's  pupila-'e 
After  the  same  manner  He  interprets  and  applied 
the  Sabbath  law  (Mk  -j-^-W).  In  dealing  with  per- 
versions of  the  Law  He  is  still  more  peremptory 
and  drastic;  e.g.  as  to  fasting  (2lm-)  and  cere- 
monial purification  (7:,,t).  The  consciousness  of 
One  who  thus  legislates  for  the  Kingdom  is  not 
that  of  a  prophet,  not  even  of  the  greatest  of  the 
prophets,  who  was  God's  instrument  in  the  Hist 
founding  of  the  community,  and  received  the  law 
at  His  hands.  It  is  rather  that  of  One  in  whom  God 
conies  to  His  people,  who  is  the  Divinely  appointed 
King  in  Israel,  whose  relation  to  God  is  closer  than 
any  mere  man's  can  lie,  who  speaks,  therefore,  with 
the  very  authority  of  God  Himself. 

3.  Messiah. — The  sense  in  which  Jesus  claiined 
the  title  of  Messiah  is  certainly  not  to  be  gathered 
from  any  views  regarding  the  Messiah  entertained 
by  His  contemporaries.  The  clue  is  to  be  sought 
in  Jesus'  attitude  towards  the  OT.  (a)  He  regards 
the  OT  as  a  unity,  Gritieal  questions  are  not  before 
His  mind,  and  upon  them  He  pronounces  no  judg- 
ment *  David,  •  Moses,'  ■  Isaiah '  are  simply 
terms  of  reference.  What  He  does  lay  hold  of  is 
the  unity  of  the  revelation.  One  mind  is  revealed. 
One  self-consistent  purpose  moves  amid  these  varied 
scenes  and  ages.  (6)  He  conceives  the  Divine  pur- 
pose in  the  OT  to  be  redemptive.  The  heart  of 
the  OT  is  union  with  God,  the  formation  of  a 
spiritual  fellowship  in  which  God  is  fully  known 
and  men  enter  upon  the  position  and  privilege  of 
sons.  In  this  connexion  He  preaches  the  Kingdom 
not  merely  as  at  hand  (Mk  l15),  but  as  present  in 
commanding^  power  (Mt  1228).  Thus  He  appro- 
priates to  Himself  as  descriptive  of  His  own  work 
the  picture  language  of  Is  611"4.  So  also  in  the 
must  solemn  hour  of  His  life,  when  He  was  on  the 
verge  of  laying  it  down,  He  claimed  redemptive 
efficacy  for  His  death  in  accordance  with  the  oracle 
of  the  new  covenant  (Mt  2638,  Jer  3131).  This  was 
central  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus.  An  eschato- 
logy,  no  doubt.  He  had  ;  but  it  was  subordinate  to 
the  spiritual  conception  of  redemption,  and  repre- 
sented in  terms  of  current  thought  the  consum- 
mation of  redemption  in  the  world  to  come. 
Messiahship,  accordingly,  meant  for  Jesus  the 
vocation  in  which  the  redemptive  purpose  of  God, 
which  had  been  growing  to  completion  through 
the  history  of  Israel,  would  be  fulfilled.  We  can 
understand,  therefore,  how  unwilling  He  would  be 
to  receive  such  a  title,  when  its  meaning  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  used  it  differed  widely  from  His  own 
conception  of  it ;  how  glad  He  would  be  to  accept  it 
when  it  was  applied  to  Him,  not  because  of  His  sup- 
posed fulfilmentof  popular  requirements,  but  in  spite 
of  His  obvious  non-fulfilment  of  these  demands ;  and 
how  careful  He  would  be  to  train  those  who  clung 
to  Him  as  Messiah  in  the  apprehension  of  His  own 
transformed  idea  of  it. 

The  passages  which  may  be  adduced  as  proof  of 
the  Me.-nianic  consciousness  of  Jesus  all  exhibit 
His  own  interpretation  of  Messiahship,  as  the  call- 
ing of  the  agent  of  a  Divine  work  of  redemption. 

(1)  Th°,  Baptism.— (For  discussion  of  Baptism 
and  Temptation,  see  art.  Character  of  Christ, 
x  285  f.)  This  is  evidently  much  more  than  inhal- 
ation into  a  prophetical  office.  It  was  the  solemn 
acceptance  by  Jesus  of  the  vocation  of  Messiah 
interpreted  with  reference  to  the  taking  away  of 
sin.  For  such  an  office,  a  personal  rank  superior 
to  that  of  all  other  men,  and  a  personal  endow- 
ment of  the  Spirit  in  a  measure  which  no  other 
man  could  receive,  were  essential. — (2)  The  sertnon 
nt  Nazareth.  Here  the-Messianic  era  is  described 
in  terms  of  intense  spirituality;  and  the  Speaker 
claims  to  be  the  Messiah  in  a  sense  which  identifies 
Him  with  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  (Lk  416"311).— 
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(3)  The  reply  to  John  the  Baptist.  To  the  question 
Art  thou  he  that  cometh  V  He  makes  a  reply  which 
is  at  once  an  affirmation  and  an  interpretation. 
He  is  the  Messiah,  not  after  a  political  sort  em- 
ploying external  or  catastrophic  instrumentality, 
but  ota  far  higher  order,  employing  means  which 
reach  to  the  depth  of  man's  necessity  (Mt  U^0,  cf. 
I* 1  35-  ").  —(4)  The  estimate  0/  John  the  Baptist.'  In 
Mt  ll10  John  is  the  messenger  of  Mai  31  who  pre- 
pares the  way  for  Jehovah,  or  for  the  Angel  of  the 
Covenant,  who  is  identiiied  with  Jehovah.  In  Mk 
D1-- 1J  John  is  Elijah,  the  precursor  of  the  Messiah  ; 
while  in  Is- 3  be  is  identified  with  the  '  voice '  of 
Is  403"11.  The  implied  claim  on  the  part  of  Jesus, 
which  the  Evangelist  repeats,  is  to  «,  personal 
dignity  not  less  than  that  of  One  whose  corning  is, 
at' the  same  time,  the  coming  of  Jehovah  to  His 
people.  —(5)  The  threefold  vail  of  the  disciples.  The 
call  mentioned  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Jn  l35-11)  in 
necessary  to  render  intelligible  that  which  is  men- 
tioned first  by  the  Synoptists  (Mk  1""™,  Mt4ia-:£i,  Lk 
'>'"■  ").  The  third  call  in  the  ordination  to  Apostle- 
ship  (Mk  313- ")  is  the  culmination  of  the  series. 
Messiahship  and  Apostleship  thus  receive  progres- 
sive interpretation.  The  Kingdom,  the  King,  and 
high  rank  even  like  that  of  prince  in  a  tribe  of 
Israel,  are  all  to  be  interpreted  in  a  manner  that 
confounds  and  contradicts  popular  theory. — (6)  The 
answer  to  Peter.  Into  one  moment  of  intense  emo- 
tional strain  and  profound  spiritual  instruction  are 
compressed  (a)  joyous  recognition  of  faith's  insight 
and  grasp  (Mt  1617) ;  (6)  solemn  illumination  of  the 
truth  which  faith  had  thus,  with  little  intelligent 
apprehension,  made  its  own  (Mk  827'31).  The  Mes- 
sianic calling  has  an  aim  which  is  reached  through 
death  and  resurrection.  He  who  is  competent  to 
carry  out  such  a  scheme  does  not  stand  in  the  same 
rank  of  being  with  other  men.  Jesus'  doctrine  of 
His  person  is  never  dogmatically  announced.  It  is 
none  the  less,  rather  all  the  more,  impressively 
taught,  because  He  allows  it  to  grow  upon  the 
minds  of  believers  as  an  irresistible  inference. — 
(7)  It  is  significant  that  Jesus'  claims  to  Messiah- 
ship  become  more  explicit  toward  the  close  of  His 
career.  No  doubt  the  explanation  is  that  mis- 
apprehension was  scarcely  now  possible.  If  He 
be— as  He  is — a  King,  it  is  through  humiliation  He 
passestoHisgloryiMkll1-"-15-^^5-8  14"-*1  15*). 
4.  Saviour.— (1)  Jesus'  view  of  sin,  in  respect  of 
its  guilt,  and  power,  and  pollution,  was  the  very 
gravest.  Yet  He  did  not  hesitate  to  announce 
Himself  as  able  to  save  men  from  an  evil  for  which 
the  OT  provided  no  institute  of  deliverance.  He 
forgave  sin  (Mt  96).  He  restored  the  outcast  (Lk 
y48-5u  1910^  He  died  to  make  good  His  claims  as 
Redeemer  (Mt  26M).  This  negative  form  of  salva- 
tion, however,  is  not  that  upon  which  alone,  or 
even  usually,  He  dwells.  He  dwells  rather  on 
the  positive  aspect  of  salvation,  and  claims  to  be 
able  to  bestow  upon  men  the  highest  blessing  of 
which  the  OT  revelation  can  conceive,  viz.  life. 
Not  merely  does  He  promise  it  in  the  future,  but 
He  bestows  it  in  the  present.  He  possesses  life 
(Jn  SM).  He  bestows  life  (6").  His  words  convey 
life  {603).  Those  who  believe  in  Him  are  media  of 
life  to  others  [l38).  Life  consists  fundamentally  in 
knowledge  of  God,  and  of  Himself  as  the  Christ(  173). 
If  we  admit  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  reproduced 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  with  substantial  accuracy,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the  superhuman 
nature  of  Jesus'  self -consciousness.  The  Jews  might 
well  strive  with  one  another  (652)  as  to  what  His 
words  meant.  They  certainly  conveyed  a  claim 
which  no  mere  man  could  offer  in  his  own  behalf. 

(2)  There  is  only  one  possible  response  on  the 
part  of  men  to  the  Divine  saving  act,  viz.  faith,  as 
personal  trust.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jesus 
did  require   faith  in   Himself,  and,  in  so  doing, 
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consciously  stood  toward  men  in  a  place  that  can 
be  filled  by  God  only.  It  is  true  that  the  words 
'believe  in  me'  occur  but  rarely  in  the  Synoptics 
(Mk  94a  Mt  W).  But  if  they  have  not  the  phrase, 
they  have  the  fact.  In  Beyschlag's  well-known 
words,  '  the  conduct  of  those  who  sought  His  help, 
to  whom  He  says  so  often  "thy  faith  hath  saved 
thee,"  is,  at  bottom,  a  faith  in  Christ.  So  also, 
confessing  Him  (Mt  10a-),  praying  in  His  name 
(18s0),  coming  to  Him  and  learning  of  Him  {U  ,  .)■ 
are,  in  essence,  religious  acts.  What  is  implicit 
in  the  Synoptics  becomes  explicit  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  (Jn  11^  1216  141  16,J,  in  which  cases  the  use 
of  «s  implies  trustful  giving  up  of  self  to  the  per- 
sonal object  of  faith).  Surely  there  is  only  one 
justification  for  the  man  who  speaks  in  such  phrases 
and  adopts  such  an  attitude  toward  His  fellows, 
viz.  that,  human  though  He  be,  He  consciously 
occupies  a  relation  to  Hod  radically  distinct  from 
that  which  can  be  held  by  any  mere  man.  Jesus 
accepted  a  worship  that  can  be  rendered  to  God 
only.  Yet  He  never  by  a  breath  suggested  that 
He  was  a  rival  to  Jehovah  in  the  faith  and  love  of 
men.  Whom,  then,  did  He  conceive  Himself  to  be  ? 
Whom  must  they,  who  thus  worship  Him,  believe 
Him  to  be,  if  they  are  to  be  free  from  the  error 
of  man-worship  ? 

5.  Lord. — He  who  is  Saviour  has  the  right  of 
absolute  lordship.  Such  sovereignty  Jesus  claims, 
unhesitatingly,  unceasingly.  (1)  He  commands 
rather  than  invites  discipleship  {e.g.  Mt  419  8~ 
9U  1931)-  (2)  He  enjoins  on  His  representatives 
u,  similar  usage  (101-"15).  (3)  He  demands  entire 
surrender,  placing  Himself  first  in  the  regard  of 
the  human  heart  {e.g.  Mt  1037- »  Lk  9w-°2).  (4)  He 
decides  infallibly  on  the  spiritual  cases  set  before 
Him,  and  deals  with  them  in  a  manner  which 
would  be  an  invasion  of  elemental  human  rights, 
if  it  were  not  warranted  by  »  unique  function, 
which,  in  turn,  is  rooted  in  a  unique  personality. 
(5)  He  appoints  the  whole  future  of  His  disciples, 
both  here  and  hereafter  {Mt  lO1620,  Jn  142a).  In 
all  this  there  is  implied  a  sovereignty  over  man 
which  cannot  be  wielded  by  one  who  is  no  more 
than  man. 

6.  Worker  of  Miracles.— If  we  take  the  stand- 
point of  monism,  that  there  is  only  one  substance, 
and  only  one  set  of  laws  appropriate  to  it,  or  that 
of  dualism  or  parallelism,  that  spiritual  and  material 
facts  belong  to  two  distinct  and  incommunicable 
orders  of  being,  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to 
believe  in  miracle  ;  and  we  shall  condemn,  as  mis- 
taken, Jesus'  evident  belief  that  He  was  able  to 
seal  His  redemptive  activities  by  works  of  super- 
human power  in  the  realm  of  physical  nature. 
If,  however,  we  hold  the  theistic  position,  which 
Jesus  Himself  held,  that  between  God  and  the 
universe  there  is  neither  pantheistic  identification 
nor  dualistic  separation,  but  that  God  maintains 
constant  contact  with  the  world  which  He  has 
made,  and  directs  the  activities  of  which  He  is 
the  source,  towards  ends  in  harmony  with  His  own 
nature,  then  we  shall  find  it  possible  to  believe 
in  those  interventions  of  spiritual  power  in  the 
domain  of  physical  nature,  which  we  call  miracle. 
Ihe  only  question  we  shall  ask— apart  from  that 
ot  evidence— is  that  of  need.  In  a  perfect  uni- 
verse there  might  be  no  need  for  miracle.  In  the 
universe  as  we  know  it  there  is  abundant  need, 
h  euemnhon  is  needed,  at  once  ethical  and  cosmical. 
me  Kingdom  of  God  is  miraculous  in  its  very 
nature.  Miracles,  therefore,  naturally  will  attend 
its  a.  vent  into  the  realm  of  time  and  space.  They 
are  altogether  congruous  with  the  mission  of  Jesus. 
Ihey  are  signs  of  the  Kingdom,  the  character- 
wic  works  of  Him  in  whom  the  Kingdom  comes 
pi*  **i  anF  Pase'  ,was  the  conviction  of  Jesus. 
Before  the  force.,  of  nature,  and  of  the  obscure 


spirit-world  that  borders  on  the  physical,  in  pres- 
ence of  disease  and  death,  He  did  not  own  Him- 
self conquered.  He  bore  Himself  as  Master,  as 
One  to  whom  God's  universe  lay  open,  so  that  its 
powers  were  at  His  disposal  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  cause  committed  to  Him.  This  commanding 
authority  of  His  was  an  element  in  that  impres- 
sion of  supernatural  greatness  which  He  made  on 
those  who  came  under  His  influence  (Mk  Y*1 
Lk  5"). 

7-  Creator  of  the  New  Israel.— The  word  eKK\ij<ria 
is  but  once  heard  on  the  lips  of  Jesus  in  its  special 
significance  ;  but  the  occasion  is  one  of  solemn  im- 
port (Mt  1618).  Peter  has  made  his  inspired  con- 
fession, and  Jesus  makes  reply,  '  Thou  art  Petros, 
and  on  this  Petra  I  will  build  ray  Ecclesia ;  and  the 
gates  of  Hades  shall  not  prevail  against  it.'  Those 
who  heard  could  not  fail  to  identify  Ecclesia  with 
Israel,  as  though  Jesus  had  said,  '  on  this  Rock  will 
I  build  my  Israel'  (Hort,  The  Christian  Ecclesiay 
p.  11).  This  claim  has  reference  to  the  past.  That 
community,  which  originated  at  the  first  Pass- 
over, which  endured  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
Israel's  history,  which  cannot  be  identified  with 
the  nation  which  has  rejected  Christ,  is  now 
rebuilt,  or  built,  by  Jesus  in  His  capacity  as 
Messiah.  It  has  reference  to  the  future.  To  the 
Ecclesia,  or  community  of  believers  in  Jesus,  He 
gives  the  seals  of  the  Supper  and  Baptism ;  to  it 
He  gives  the  commission  to  carry  on  His  work  ;  in 
it  He  promises  to  dwell  by  His  Spirit.  Regarding 
it  He  predicts  that  it  will  prove  invincible  in  face 
of  the  powers  of  Hades.  He,  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
undertakes  to  erect  on  the  bed-rock  of  that  group 
of  loyal  disciples  a  new  Israel,  a  spiritual  dominion 
which  shall  not  pass  away  while  time  endures.  It 
is  vain  to  characterize  a  consciousness  such  as  this 
as  merely  human.  Jesus,  in  His  own  belief,  stands 
above  humanity,  Revealer  and  Representative  of 
the  everlasting  God,  superior  to  the  lapse  of  time. 

8.  Judge. — Our  view  of  eschatology  will  depend 
on  our  conception  of  history.  If  we  believe  in  the 
progressive  accomplishment  of  a  Divine  purpose  we 
shall  anticipate  a  climax,  in  which  the  whole 
movement  will  be  complete.  In  that  case  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  set  aside  '  Messianism '  as  irrelevant 
to  the  essence  of  religion.  Our  Lord  certainly 
regarded  redemption  as  a  process  to  be  continued 
through  a  lapse  of  time,  whose  culmination  would 
form  the  completion  of  the  world's  history ;  and, 
at  the  highest  point  of  that  culmination,  He  plated 
Himself.  Amid  the  many  difficulties,  textual  and 
other,  which  surround  the  eschatology  of  Jesus,  it 
seems  clear  that  He  keeps  close  to  the  OT  repre- 
sentations, without  committing  Himself  to  the 
details  elaborated  in  later  literature.  In  one  all- 
important  point,  however,  He  modifies  the  OT 
representation ;  where  the  OT  placed  Jehovah, 
Jesus  places  Himself  as  Judge  (Mt  731"23  1330- 41  16s7 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  there  ia  another  judgment,  one  which 
belongs  to  the  present  time,  and  is  carried  out  through  the 
presence  or  the  word  of  Christ  (Jn  3>7-2i  12« -«).  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  inconsistent  with  a  final  judgment,  but  is  rather 
its  precursor;  while  the  final  judgment  itself  is  not  absent 
from  the  representations  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Jn  12**  5«ffl; 
cf.  1  Jn  238  417). 

Here,  then,  is  the  climax  of  our  Lord's  self- 
assertion.  There  is  manifest  in  this  claim  a  con- 
sciousness which  we  should  pronounce  insane  were 
it  not  that  of  the  humblest  and  sanest  man  the 
world  ever  saw.  Nothing  can  warrant  such  a  claim, 
nothing  justify  such  a  consciousness,  save  the 
hypothesis  that  Jesus  had  a  higher  being  than 
appertains  to  men,  and  that,  as  arising  from  this 
constitution  of  His  person,  He  had  universal  func- 
tions which  none  other  than  Himself  could  exercise. 

ii.  His  sf.lf  -  designations.  —  The  claims  ot 
Jesus,  accordingly,  direct  us  to  conclude  that  He 
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believed  Himself  to  be  human  indeed,  yet  at  the 
same  time  One  who  was  related  to  God,  in  the 
ground  and  onyln  of  His  being,  as  no  other  man 
could  be.  from  this  consciousness  the  functions 
He  claimed  relative  to  humanity  must  have  been 
derived.  It  must  have  lieen  on  the  ground  of  what 
He  was,  and  knew  Himself  to  be,  in  the  inherent 
quality  of  His  being,  that  He  set  Himself  forth  as 
called  and  enabled  to  do  certain  acts  in  and  for 
mankind. 

It  was  impossible  for  men  to  listen  to  Ais  claims 
without  inquiring  as  to  His  person.  Nay,  He 
Himself  stimulated  the  inquiry,  and  displayed,  if 
one  may  so  say,  an  anxiety  "to  know  what  men 
were  thinking  <>i  Him.  What  help,  if  any,  dues  He 
give  us  in  seeking  for  an  answer";  It  is  certain 
that  He  will  not  give  us  delinith.ns  after  the  style 
of  the  creeds,  or  analytic  descriptions  in  the 
manner  of  i  modern  handbook  of  psychology. 
The  most,  and  the  "nest.  He  can  do  for  us,  is  to  grant 
such  unveiling*  of  what  was  and  must  remain 
His  secret,  as  shall  enable  us,  under  the  requisite 
spiritual  conditions,  to  know  Him  and  to  trust  Him. 
Christ  is  nut  i  proposition  to  be  proved,  or  an 
object  to  be  dis>eeted.  Ik-  is  a  Person  to  be  known. 
By  what  names,  then,  does  He  will  to  be  known? 
Among  the  title-  or  descriptive  phrases  by  which 
He  designates  Himself,  two  are  of  supreme  im- 
portance. The  discussions  regarding  their  meaning 
form  a  kind  of  register  of  the  history  of  modern 
Christulogy.  If  the  Person  of  Christ  be  the  centre 
of  the  Church's  faith,  and  the  apprehension  of  it 
be  the  note  of  the  Church's  growth,  these  dis- 
cussions cannot  be  expected  to  reach  scientific 
finality.  The  titles  stand  for  all  that  Christ  means 
in  the  experience  of  Hi*  disciples,  and  their  wealth 
of  meaning  is,  therefore,  too  rich  for  our  exegetical 
skill  to  tabulate. 

1.  The  Son  of  Man.— Three  questions  are  perti- 
nent to  our  present  purpose. 

(1)  TTAenee  did  Jesus  derive  the  title  ?— It  would  not  have  been 
necessary  to  ask  this  question— the  title  might  have  been  at 
once  accepted  as  invented  by  Jesus  Himself— were  it  not  that 
a  phrase,  suggestive  of  it,  occurs  both  in  the  later  apocalyptic 
literature  and  in  the  OT,  in  unmistakably  Messianic  con- 
nexions. It  is  inconceivable  that  Jesus  should  have  adopted 
this  title,  and  not  have  meant  it  to  designate  Himself,  as  the 
personal  realization  of  what  was  but  vaguely  suggested  in  the 
indefinite  phrase  of  Dn  713.  We  infer,  therefore,  that  the  title 
'Son  of  Man'  stood  on  Jesus'  lips  as  equivalent  to  the  title 
|  Messiah,'  which  He  would  not  use  unless  and  until  His  use  of 
it  could  not  be  misapprehended. 

The  title,  moreover,  is  not  arbitrary  or  empty.  It  suggests 
the  type  of  Messiah  which  Jesus  believed  Himself  to  be,  ana  the 
kind  of  actions  through  which  He  intended  to  fulfil  His  Messi- 
anic vocation.  The  passage  in  Daniel,  taken  as  a  whole,  turns 
on  the  contrast  between  two  kinds  of  sovereignty — that  which 
is  won  by  brute  force,  and  that  which  belongs  to  a  being  not 
brutal  but  human.  But  this  is  precisely  Jesus'  conception  of 
His  Messiahship,  viz.  a  sovereignty  to  he  won  through  service. 
There  is  another  passage  which  outrht  not  to  be  forgotten  when 
we  ask  for  the  sources  of  Jesus'  idea  of  the  Ron  of  Man,  viz. 
Is  S3.  It  niav  be  too  inu-h  to  sav  that  Jesus  intended  'Son 
of  Man  '  to  be  a  svnonvm  for  '  Servant  of  the  Lord,'  though  His 
use  of  the  title  in  Ilk  912  i=  significant.  But  it  is  certain  that  He 
filled  the  phrase  'Son  of  Man  '  with  the  contents  of  that  other 
conception,  and  meant  by  'Son  of  Man'  to  identify  'Messiah' 
with  the  Sen-ant  who,  in'  the  prophetic  vision,  passed  through 
suffering  to  glory. 

(2)  How  did  lie  use  it  ?— Let  the  relative  passages  he  placed 
before  ns,  as  is  done  in  Driver's  great  art.  '  Son  of  Man '  in  Hast- 
ings' DB,  and  at  once  a  twofold  use  reveals  itself.  One  class 
of  passages  describes  the  work  which  Mensiahship  entails  upon 
Him,  His  manner  of  effecting  it.  and  Ili-i  relation  to  those  for 
whom  it  is  done.  It  is  a  redemptive  work  ;  it  is  performed  in 
lowliest  service  and  profoundest  suffering  ;  its  motive  is  deep, 
true  sympathv  with  men  in  their  needy  condition.  The  other 
class  contains  references  to  the  sovereignty  which  is  now 
hidden  bv  the  lowliness,  though  in  no  sense  inconsistent  with  it 
(Mk  lO^H"),  which,  when  the  ends  of  humiliation  are  achieved, 
will  be  demonstrated  in  the  face  of  fhe  universe.  Together 
these  passages  set  forth  a  Messiah  whose  work  is  the  redemption 
of  men,  through  a  life  of  service  and  suffering,  and  a  death 
which  has  in  it  the  quality  of  an  atonement,  a  Messiah  whose 
faithfulness  to  His  vocation  will  he  crowned  with  royal  honours. 

(3)  What  docs  He  reveal  as  to  His  own  Person  in 
tit— The  interpretation  of  the  title  as  'representa- 
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tive '  or  '  ideal '  man  is  surely  too  modern  to  be  an 
accurate  reflexion  of  Jesus'  Ln  mode  of  thinking 
\\e  shall  not  be  m  error,  however,  if  we  read  fn 
the  title  Jesu.  identil  cation  of  Himself  with  men 
His  profound  insight  into  their  condition  ami  His 
accep  anee  of  it  as  His  own  His  taking  upon  Him- 
self the  griefs  from  which  they  suffer,  and  His 
achieving,  in  the  depths  of  His  suffering,  their 
deliverance.  The  title,  accordingly,  sums  un  the 
relations  in  which  Jesus  stands  to  men.  He 
touches  human  nature  at  every  point.  It  is  true 
He  is  sinless;  but  this  fact,  so  far  from  hinder- 
ing  His  perfect. sympathy  with  men,  is  its  neces- 
sary pre-condition.  Just  because  He  is  sinless, 
His  identification  with  men  can  be  complete  and 
He  ean  be  to  men  what  no  other  can  be.  He  can 
do  for  men  what  not  one  of  themselves  can  do 
ihe  fulness  of  His  humanity  distinguishes  Him 
from  all  individual  members. »'t  the  race  He  is  not 
'a  man';  He  is  'the  Son  of  Man.'  the'kinsman  of 
every  man,  the  Head  and  King  of  redeemed  and 
reconstituted  humanity. 

Here  is  i  gracious  fact,  verifiable  in  the  experi- 
ence of  every  man  who  will  yield  his  heart  to  this 
Saviour  and  Lord.  This  very  fact,  however,  opens 
depths  of  mystery  within  itself.  Who  is  He  who 
is  perfect  man?  What  is  the  basis  of  this  human 
sonship  ?  It  cannot  be  a  Personality,  limited  as  ours 
is,  needing,  as  ours  does,  some  bond  beyond  itself 
to  connect  it  with  God.  He  who  can  stand  in  this 
unique  relation  to  men  must  stand  also  in  a  unique 
relation  to  God.     See  also  art.  Son  of  Man. 

2.  The  Son  of  God.— This  title,  as  Jesus  used  it 
or  accepted  it,  is  plainly  derived  from  the  OT, 
where  it  is  applied  to  the  theocratic  people  (Ex  4"2, 
Hos  ll1),  to  the  theocratic  King  (2  S  714,  Ps  89*JU-  -17), 
and  to  the  Messiah  (Ps  2T).  The  OT  usap,e  evi- 
dently is  not  barely  official,  but  shows  a  growth  in 
spirituality  of  connotation  and  in  definiteness  of 
application.  It  would  be  too  much  to  suppose  that 
any  OT  prophet  clearly  discerned  the  Divinity  of 
the  Messiah ;  but  at  least  the  prophetic  vision 
catches  sight  of  One  who  should  stand  in  a  spiritual 
relation  to  God  closer  than  that  which  can  possibly 
be  occupied  by  any  member  of  the  theocracy. 
The  title,  accordingly,  as  it  applies  to  the  Messiah, 
does  not  express  barely  His  office,  but  rather  some 
quality  of  His  person  which  is  superhuman,  and  is 
the  source  of  reverent  awe  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  contemplate  the  thought  of  Him.  There  is  a 
vagueness  in  it  which  excludes  either  a  dogmatic 
definition  of  His  Divinity,  or  a  merely  humani- 
tarian view  uf  His  person.  When  it  occurs  in  the 
NT,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  it  by  pointing  out  that  it 
simply  means  'the  Messiah.'  No  doubt  it  means 
the  Messiah  ;  but  it  connotes  that  in  the  man  who 
claims  to  be  the  Messiah  which  lifts  Him  above 
the  level  of  mankind. 

(1)  We  cannot  draw  any  definite  inference  from  the  use  of  it 

by  demoniacs,  or  by  Satan  in  the  Temptation  narrative.  Pro. 
bably,  however,  as  the  idea  of  the  'subliminal'  sphere  which 
engirdles  our  conscious  life  makes  its  way  into  psychology,  men 
will  be  more  likely  to  give  weight  to  narratives  which  imply  that 
between  such  unhappy  beings  and  Jesus  there  existed  mutual 
knowledge,  and  that  He  exerted  over  them  a  peculiar  and  direct 
authority.  In  that  case  the  title  on  their  lips  would  certainly 
be  a  description  of  the  superhuman  dignity  and  power  which 
He  possessed. 

(•1)  Neither  can  we  base  a  doctrinal  proposition  on  the  ex- 
pression used  l»t  the  high  priest  (Mk  14«',  lit  20fi3),  for  the 
charge  of  claiming  to  be  'the  Christ'  did  not  carry  with  it  the 
verdict  of  capital  punishment.  The  addition  '  Son  of  (Jod  '  or 
'Son  of  the  Blessed' looks  like  a  climax.  In  St.  Luke's  narra- 
tive (22fifi?1>  the  question,  "If  thou  art  the  Christ'  (v.«"),  is 
separated  from  the  second,  'Art  thou  then  the  Son  of  find?' 
(v-70),  by  Jesus'  claim  to  Divine  honours  (v.69).  The  impression 
made  hv  the  scene  is  that  our  Lord's  judges  understood  Him 
to  be  claiming  superhuman  dignity.  This  claim  they  regarded 
as  hlasphemous,  and  it  formed  ipso  facto  the  warrant  of  the 
death  sentence. 

(3)  Peter's  ascription  in  lit  1616  has  some  doubt  thrown  on  it 
hv  the  absence  of  the  clause  '  the  Son  of  the  living  God '  from 
the  parallel  passages  in  Mark  and  Luke.     Yet  an  argument 
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based  on  omissions  is  precarious.  St.  Matthew  had  access  to 
special  sources.  His  version  has  the  ring  of  genuineness ;  and 
itis  to  I.e  noted  that  the  benediction  upon  Peter  is  not  found 
in  Mark  and  Luke,  where  the  ascription  of  Son3hip  is  also 
awanting.  If,  then,  we  may  accept  the  genuineness  of  the  say- 
in",  we  cannot,  indeed,  attribute  to  Peter  a  doctrine  of  his 
Master's  person  which  he  could  reach  only  through  experience 
of  the  risen  Christ ;  but,  certainly,  we  note  that  he  is  far  in 
advance  of  the  momentary  impression  of  Mt  14**.  He  cannot 
mean  less  than  that  He  to  whom  he  speaks  is  the  Son  of  Je- 
hovah, bavin?  an  intimacy  with  Him  possessed  by  no  other 
man,  revealing  Him  as  no  other  can,  not  even  the  greatest  of 
the  prophets.  Peter  knows  nothing  of  dogma,  but  he  has 
flung  the  plummet  of  his  faith  far  into  the  depths  of  his  Master  s 
being.  In  that  moment  of  supreme  spiritual  uplift  a  revelation 
has  been  made  to  him  which  will  carry  him  far. in  after  days, 
of  which  the  opsning  verses  in  Hebrews  and  the  prologue  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel  will  be  no  more  than  the  adequate  expression. 

(4)  When  we  turn  to  our  Lord's  own  testimony 
as  to  His  Sonslrip  toward  God,  we  are  at  once 
lifted  high  above  the  merely  official  aspect  of  the 
designation.  In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  He  never 
uses  the  title  '  Son  of  God ' ;  but  His  iilial  relation 
toward  God  is  not  for  a  moment  in  question.  A 
son's  devotion  to  his  father,  a  son's  utter  trust  in 
his  father,  a  son's  joyful  intercourse  with  his  father 
— all  these,  raised  to  an  immeasurable  degree,  are 
the  characteristics  of  Jesus'  bearing  toward  God. 
If  the  phrase  had  never  occurred  in  the  OT,  or 
fallen  from  any  human  lips  regarding  Him,  none 
the  less  would  any  sympathetic  view  of  the  Figure 
portrayed  have  yielded  the  inference :  Here  is  u. 
man  who  in  very  deed  is  Son  of  God,  in  a  sense  to 
which  no  other  man  ever  attained  or  could  attain. 
The  unique  Sonship  which  Jesus  knew  Himself  to 
possess  gains  express  utterance  in  three  great  say- 
ings (Mk  133-  H«  [cf.  Lk23w-«]  and  Mt  ll-'7).  Th3 
first  of  these  sets  the  rank  of  the  Son  in  a  more 
conspicuous  light,  because  Jesus  is  disclaiming  a 
knowledge  which,  on  the  supposition  that  He  was 
God's  Son,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  He 
would  possess.  The  second  unveils  the  mystery 
of  the  Passion,  the  profound  acceptance  of  the 
Father's  purpose  in  the  midst  of  a  suffering  which 
the  Father  Himself  appoints.  The  third,  with  its 
strongly  Johannine  phrasing,  brings  Jesus  and 
the  father  together  in  unique  mutual  knowledge. 
The  loftiest  Christology  lies  implicit  in  these  words ; 
and,  in  the  consciousness  which  they  express,  the 
invitation  which  follows,  addressed  to  all  the 
weary  and  heavy  laden,  promising  them  rest,  can 
alone  find  its  warrant.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel 
Jesus  is  represented  as  using  the  exact  phrase, 
'Son  of  God'fJn  5^  <F-  10V'  ll4).  In  one  of  these 
passages,  however,  there  is  uncertainty  as  to  the 
correct  reading,  and  in  the  others  the  possibility 
that  the  author  may  have  imported  into  the  narra- 
tive phraseology  of  later  date,  may  he  admitted 
But  the  correlative  terms  'the  Father'  and  'the 
Son  abound  ;  and  no  reader  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
whatever  his  critical  views  or  theological  preju- 
dices may  be,  doubts  that  the  deep  consciousness 
?L  ™  ,us,\  reveaIed  in  such  utterances  (e.q.  518 
UP"-  m  14"  17-1),  is  that  of  a  Sonship  toward  God 
which  belongs  to  Himself  alone  of  all  the  human 
race.  1-ew,  also,  will  be  found  to  deny  that  the 
representations  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  not  in 
excess  of  the  portraiture  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 
JiJn%rie  «««*<«"<'"«.- At  the  Baptism 
and  the  Transfiguration  God  solemnly  attested  the 
lJivine  Sonship  of  Jesus  in  words  which  reproduce 

lei  Ka*e  °fihe  °VPa  2?'  Is  42I>-  Tt  k  need- 
\IZ^J ISC'ussTthe  'objective'  aspect  of  the  com- 
made  tZr  t  \  ***  C^'  t,,e  ^testation  was 
made  direct  to  the  consciousness  of  Jesus       The 
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v i  f  »  ill t '  T  ma,de  itS  ™l«evement  possible, 
viz.  a  relation  toward  God  winch  lay  deep  in  His 


being,  and  was  the  primary  element  in  His  self- 
knowledge. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  conceive  the  Sonship  of 
Jesus  toward  God  ?  Let  us  avoid  modern  abstrac- 
tions, which  were  certainly  not  present  to  the  mind 
of  our  Lord,  or  to  any  of  those  who  came  under  His 
influence  and  have  recorded  their  convictions.  In 
particular,  let  us  not  be  coerced  by  the  supposed 
contrast  between  'ethical'  and  'metaphysical,' 
and  by  the  alternative,  which  some  writers  would 
force  upon  us,  of  regarding  the  Divine  Sonship  of 
Jesus  as  being  ethical  merely,  or  of  imputing  to 
Him  a  metaphysical  Sonship  which  is  an  importa- 
tion from  Greek  philosophy.  Ethical  the  Sonship 
of  Jesus  undoubtedly  was.  It  manifested  itself  in 
knowledge  of  God  and  love  to  God,  together  with 
trust  and  obedience  and  other  lovely  qualities  and 
experiences.  The  Sonship  to  which  believers  in 
Him  are  introduced  is  of  this  type,  and  is  marked 
by  the  same  characteristics.  He  Himself  claims 
them  as  His  brethren  (Mk  330).  But  does  this  mean 
that  He  and  they  are  of  one  class  ?  Does  His  Son- 
ship  differ  from  theirs  merely  in  degree?  Is  He 
unique  only  in  the  measure  in  which  He  realized 
the  privileges  of  a  filial  standing,  which,  however, 
belongs  to  men  simply  as  men  ?  Is  this  the  utmost 
impression  that  the  whole  portrait  makes  upon  us? 
It  cdrtainly  was  not  all  that  His  Jewish  auditors 
inferred  from  His  self-witness.  They  declared  that 
He  was  making  Himself  equal  to  God,  and  they 
would  have  killed  Him  for  His  blasphemy  (Jn  5'8 
yso  ion -:»)(  Were  they  mistaken  ?  He  does  not  say 
so.  His  retort  (lO^""-)  is  no  earnest  disclaimer; 
rather  is  it  a  reassertion  of  His  essential  unity 
with  God.  Surely  this  is  the  impression  we  gain 
from  the  record,  that  along  with  His  intense  near- 
ness to  men,  there  is  a  note  of  aloofness  from 
them  as  of  a  Being  of  another  order.  Surely  there 
are  qualities  in  His  Sonship  that  are  incommuni- 
cable to  men,  aspects  of  it  which  can  never  be  found 
in  theirs.  Could  any  of  them  ever  say,  '  I  and  the 
Father  are  one  ? '  Could  it  be  said  of  any  one  of 
them,  that  'to  see  him  was  to  see  the  Father'? 
It  i3  noteworthy,  and  ought  to  be  final  on  this 
subject,  that  Jesus  never  classes  Himself  along  with 
His  disciples  as  if  He  and  they  were  alike  children 
of  the  Heavenly  Father.  He  distinguishes  Him- 
self as  the  Son  from  all  other  sons  or  God  (cf.  Mt 
ff"  102'  with  18"°  20-3).  They  becoms  sons.  He  is 
the  Son.  The  correlation  between  '  the  Father ' 
and  '  the  Son'  is  absolute,  and  excludes  any  other 
son  of  God  from  that  unique  and  perfect  fellowship. 
When  we  weigh  these  things,  the  distinction 
between  ethical  and  metaphysical  becomes  mean- 
ingless. The  Sonship  of  Jesus  has  an  ethical 
uniqueness  which  carries  with  it  essential  relations 
to  God.  His  self-witness  carries  us  to  equality 
of  being  with  God.  As  'Son  of  Man'  means 
humanity  in  the  broadest,  truest  sense,  so  '  Son  of 
God '  moans  Divinity  in  the  deepest  signification  of 
the  term,  which  will  require  for  its  statement  and 
defence  the  utmost  range  of  reverent  thought, 
while  yet  it  cannot  be  comprehended  or  set  forth  in 
any  formula. 

This  is  the  self-witness  of  Jesus.  He  is  a  Divine 
Being.  His  life  in  time  under  the  conditions  of 
humanity  is  not  His  whole  life.  He  has  come  from 
a  sphere  wherein  He  dwelt  with  God,  a  conscious 
Person  in  equality  with  God.  He  entered  into  this 
world  to  execute  a  purpose  which  involved  His  com- 
plete oneness  with  humanity,  and  u,  sympathetic 
appropriation  of  a  complete  human  experience; 
He  had  before  Him,  throughout  His  experience 
as  a  man,  His  return  to  the  abode  which  He  had 
left.  His  regaining  the  glory  which,  for  purposes  of 
infinite  love.  He  had  laid  aside.  He  knew  'that 
he  came  forth  from  God,  and  goeth  unto  God 
(Jn  133).     These  were  facts  which,  in  the  nature  of 
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the  case,  could  nut  be  proved  by  any  external 
evidence.  Sympathetic  hearts  and  open  minds 
would  be  prepared  for  them.  Narrow-minded, 
unspiritual,  and  prejudiced  persons  would  reject 
them.  The  truth  regarding  His  Personality  stands 
or  falls  by  His  own  self-witness :  '  Even  if  I  bear 
witness  of  myself,  my  witness  is  true  ;  for  I  know 
whence  1  came,  and  whither  I  go.'  Or,  if  another 
witness  is  wanted,  there  is  Another  who  witnesses 
along  with  Him,  even  the  Father  in  whom  He 
abides  (Jn  8ia"w).  Of  a  mode  of  being  which  He 
had  with  God  antecedent  to  His  earthly  life  He 
could  not  speak  freely.  Necessarily,  He  could  not 
but  observe  the  utmost  reticence  regarding  it. 
Nevertheless,  His  recullerthm  uf  it  was  con- 
tinually with  Him,  unit  occasionally,  in  great 
moments,  for  example  in  eontlkt  with  His  critics, 
or    in     communion    with     His     Father     (Jn    6U3 

858  171  U]m 

It  will  be  said  that  this  highest  reach  of  the  self -witness  of 
Jesus  opens  out  into  sheer  mystery  ;  and  attempts  are  continu- 
ally being  made  to  bring  down  the  teaching  of  Jesus  regarding: 
Himself  to  the  terms  of  mere  humanity,  with  the  view  of  making 
the  record  more  intelligible,  and  making  Jesus  Himself  more 
accessible  to  our  imaginations.  Such  attempts  wreck  themselves 
through  over-strenuousness  of  criticism  and  over-ingenuity  of 
exegesis.  Moreover,  they  defeat  their  own  end.  If  Jesus  is  no 
more  than  man,  the  Gospel  narrative  is  for  ever  unintelligible ; 
and  Jesus  Himself  remains  behind  in  the  past,  at  bestapathetic 
memory,  at  worst  a  mere  enigma.  The  faith  which  regards 
Jesus  as  'the  only-begotten  Son,'  or  'God  only-begotten '  (Jn 
HaX  is  a  just  deduction  from  the  narrative  of  His  life  and  from 
His  own  self-witness.  It  supplies,  moreover,  the  explanation 
which  is  wanted  for  the  whole  representation  as  it  is  given  not 
merely  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  as 
welL  The  humanitv  of  Jesus,  with  its  completeness  and  univer- 
sality, could  belong  only  to  One  who  was  Son  of  God  as  well  as 
Son  of  Man.  The  Messianic  redemptive  work  of  Jesus,  in  its 
efficacy,  as  sealing  the  new  covenant,  could  be  undertaken  and 
discharged  only  by  One  who  was,  and  knew  Himself  to  be,  the 
Son  of  God. 

C.  The  witness  of  the  Apostles.— The  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus,  even  when  He  was  with  them  as 
their  Master  and  Teacher,  were  not  a  mere  school. 
They  were  a  community,  enjoying  the  unexampled 

frivilege  of  fellowship  with  the  most  wonderful 
ersonality  which  ever  impressed  itself  on  human 
souls.  For  a  brief  space,  which  must  have  seemed 
an  eternity  of  pain,  they  thought  He  had  left 
them.  Then  He  astounded,  rebuked,  and  blessed 
them  by  His  risen  presence.  Thus  the  disciples 
were  reconstituted  as  a  community,  the  secret  of 
whose  unity  and  vitality  was  fellowship  with  the 
unseen  yet'  living  Lord.  This  is  their  experience  : 
Christ  is  risen  :  no  hallucination,  dream,  or  vision, 
but  the  Lord  Himself  as  they  had  begun  to  know 
Him,  and  now  know  Him  as  they  could  never  have 
known  Him  had  He  tarried  through  lapse  of  years 
in  flesh  among  them.  Now  that  He  is  risen  they 
are  less  than  ever  a  school ;  they  are  an  Ecclesia, 
His  Ecclesia,  as  He  had  said  Himself  (Mt  161B), 
a  fellowship  of  human  beings,  the  hidden  source 
of  whose  privileges  and  gifts  is  fellowship  with 
the  ever  present  Saviour  and  Head.  To  Him  they 
owed  that  '  loosing '  from  sin  which  the  elaborate 
institutes  of  the  OT  had  failed  to  accomplish  (Kev 
l5).  From  Him  they  derived  that  life  which  was 
the  choicest  privilege  of  the  OT,  but  which 
could  not  be  perfectly  possessed  till  God  was  fully 
known  (Jn  173).  Christianity  as  it  is  presented  in 
the  NT  is  life  in  fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ 
Such  an  experience  cannot  be  stationary.  It  must 
be  a  growth  in  the  grace  and  the  knowledge  ot  Jesus 
Christ.  The  NT  throbs  and  thrills  with  hie,  ex- 
ultant, buoyant,  hopeful  ;  expanding,  deepening, 
increasing  in  energy  ;  not  without  weaknesses,  re- 
lapses, defects  ;  but  ever  correcting  its  faults 
cleansing  its  stains,  renewing  its  vitality  tnrougn 
fellowship  with  Christ,  who  is  its  unfailing  source. 
It  is  important  to  remind  ourselves  that  trie 
primary  fact  in  the  NT  is  an  experience  living 
and  increasing  ;  lest  we  be  tempted  to  go  to  it  as 


to  a  volume  of  philosophy,  or  a  systematic  state- 
ment of  theology,  demanding  from  it  intellectual 
completeness,  and  feel  proportionately  disappointed 
if  it  provide  not  an  answer  to  every  question  which 
may  rise  in  our  minds.  Such  a  doctrinaire  view 
whether  held  by  the  destructive  critic  or  the  con- 
structive theologian,  is  erroneous  and  misleading. 
The  NT  is  experimental  to  its  core,  and  is  funda- 
mentally a  witness  borne  to  Him  with  whom  be- 
lievers are  united  in  an  ever-increasing  fellowship. 
'  That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we 
unto  you  also,  that  ye  also  may  have  fellowship 
with  us  :  yea,  and  our  fellowship  is  m  ith  the  Father, 
and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ*  (1  Jn  l3).  When, 
accordingly,  we  approach  the  recurds  of  this  testi- 
mony, we  anticipate  that  the  notes  of  experience 
will  be  found  in  it,  viz.  (rr)  variety,  created  by 
differences  in  the  spiritual  history  of  the  individual 
writers,  as  well  as  by  differences  in  the  occasion 
and  circumstances  of  their  writing;  (b)  develop- 
ment throughout  the  whole  period  covered  by  the 
NT  literature,  the  earlier  stages  being  marked  by 
attention  mainly  to  the  conspicuous  activities  of 
the  risen  Saviour,  the  later  being  characterized  by 
a  deeper  insight  into  the  personal  relations  of 
Christ  to  God  and  to  man  and  to  the  world  ;  (<-:) 
unity,  fundamentally  the  same  view  of  Christ  being 
present  in  all  the  writings,  earlier  and  later,  inas- 
much as  all  Christian  experience,  in  its  origin  as 
well  as  in  its  progress,  is  rooted  and  grounded  in 
the  same  almigbty  Saviour,  the  same  exalted  Lord. 
The  witness  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  fol- 
lows. 

i.  The  earlier  chapters  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  — In  the  midst  of  much  critical  dis- 
cussion of  these  chapters,  it  can  scarcely  be  ques- 
tioned that  they  reproduce,  with  substantial  truth, 
the  type  of  life  and  teaching  in  the  primitive 
Church  ;  and  give  us  '  a  Christology  which  must 
have  come  from  a  primitive  source'  (Knowling, 
Testimony  vf  St.  Paul  to  Christ,  p.  171).  How, 
then,  did  Peter  and  his  associates  preach  Christ? 

Three  points  seem  plain.  (1)  They  lay  the  basis  of  the  gospel 
in  the  humanity  of  Christ.  They  do  not  grudgingly  admit  His 
humanitv,  as  though  it  presented  an  intellectual  difficulty  ; 
nor  do  they  dogmatically  insist  on  it,  as  though  it  had  been 
denied  by  some  Docetic  scheme.  They  use  His  human  name. 
They  dwell  on  His  human  life  and  character.  He  whom  they 
preach  as  the  Christ  is  the  Jesus  of  that  historic  past  which  is 
fo  fresh  in  their  memories,  so  lovely  in  their  hearts.  Lpon 
what  He  had  been  and  done  as  a  man,  all  that  He  now  is  and 
SSmpHsI.es  is  founded  <*»  36  4">  10=  JW?)  They  set  the  fact 
of  the  Resurrection  in  the  forefront  of  their  preaching.  That 
event  carries  the  weight  of  the  greatest  doctrines  of  the  faith. 
This  is  the  menage  which  conveys  the  glory  of  God  saccom- 
nliinod  rurrwe  of  mercy:  'He  is  risen;  we  are  witnesses 
lea-sit  The  Resurrection  is  not  merely  the  miracle  of  a  dead 
man  raised  It  is  a  great  historic  act  on  the  part  of  God,  who 
herebj  authenticates  the  mission  and  vindicates  the  claims  <* 
Jesus     It  is  not  merely  that  Jesus  survives  a  tragedy-    Through 

even  the  throne  of  the  Divine  Majesty  (*»  fr"  <»).  In  doing 
this  for  Jesus,  God  did  not  take  a  mere  man  and  make  Him 
what  a  man  cannot  be.  or  set  Him  where  i^X  %^t 
breathe  Jesus  is  placed  in  the  position  which  is  His  by  light, 
to  wh£n  His  personVfectlv  ^^\S^ST: S«S £ 

E^SMtf^  «K  BESS 

oflheTchestTach  of  OT  prophecy,  and  carry  Willi  them, "i 
some  instances,  a  distinctly  Divine  rank  of  being:  :  "J"™*,, "J 
leans'  own  interpretation  of  Messiah   and   ins  mission  u 

SuZ,  OMOSn  427- »  3"  7="-),  Son  cf  Sod  (9»>,  a  title  used 
Kisp  ace  only  yet  sicnincantly,  as  a  current  description  of 
nreMhiw  the  c™pel.-T<)  They  dwell  on  certain  present  func, 
Horn  anil  activities,  Exercised  by  the  exalted  Saviour  He 
bestows  ^helnrit  <>.»)..  He  Brant,  the  forEi.enes,  o  sins 
(£x  ;)1»5'1).  He  operates  in  miracles  of  heahne  (Jin  41"),  the 
condition  on  the  human  side  beirnr  faith  in  His  name.  He  is 
Se  Source  of  SalvnBon,(*W).  To  Him,  therefore,  the  preachers 
invite  E  hearers  to  come.    They  insist,  however,  on  repent- 
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ance,  not  merely  of  sin  in  general,  but  of  the  specific  guilt  of 
His  death  (31S-1S),  and  they  require  faith  as  an  act  of  personal 
trust  in  Him  (10**).— (S)  They  announce  His  return,  at  the 
completion  of  the  Messianic  period,  for  judgment  {3'a  10*0. 
This'announcenient  gave  a  distinctive  character  to  the  preach- 
ing ;  and  rendered  it  not  so  much  '  an  argument  as  to  certain 
truths,' as  'the  proclamation  of  a  message1  (S.  Mathews,  Tue 
Messianic  Hope  in  t/te  2fT,  p.  145).  None  the  lew  it  bore,  as 
its  haart  and  centre,  the  truth  of  the  Lord's  superhuman 
personal  dignity. 

The  Divinity  of  Christ  is  not  discussed  by  these 
missionary  preachers.  They  are  concerned  with 
the  facts  regarding  Christ,  His  power,  His  pro- 
mises His  benefits.  They  do  not  unfold  the 
doctrine  of  His  person  which  is  implied  in  their 
statements :  their  own  conceptions  of  it  were, 
probably,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  development. 
They  held  and  taught  such  things  regarding  Him 
as  implied  that  conception  of  Christ  which  was 
set  forth  by  later  teachers.  Those  brethren  who 
wrote  at  a  later  date,  and  more  explicitly,  were 
not  moving  away  from  the  historic  Christ.  They 
were,  rather,  getting  nearer  to  Him,  and  seeing 
Him  more  clearly,  than  had  been  possible  to  those 
who  bore  their  witness  at  an  earlier  period. 

ii.  The  minor  Christouigies.—  Some  NT  writ- 
ings have  scarcely  advanced  beyond  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Acts.  They  are  mainly  occupied  with 
the  saving  functions  of  the  Messiah,  and  do  not 
enter  deeply  into  the  consideration  of  His  Person. 
With  respect  to  the  simplest  of  them,  however,  it 
remains  true  that  the  place  of  Jesus  in  religious 
experience  is  central  and  supreme.  He  is  the 
object  of  faith,  the  source  of  every  spiritual  bless- 
ing. 

1.  James. — His  Epistle  has  sometimes  been  ani- 
madverted on  as  though  it  were  little  better  than 
Jewish-Christian.  We  may  content  ourselves  with 
Hort's  more  generous  estimate :  '  Unlike  as  it  is 
to  the  other  books  of  the  NT,  it  chiefly  illustrates 
Judaistic  Christianity  by  total  freedom  from  it ' 
(JmbiUtk  Christianity,  p.  151).  We  may  refer 
also  to  Ltr.  Patricks  recent  volume,  James,  thz 
Lord's  Brother,  p.  98  if. 

The  doctrinal  scheme  of  the  Epistle  is  very  simple,  and  deeply 
religious.  God  is  the  absolutely  good  One  (15.  13.  17)  Man  is 
made  in  His  image  (39),  and  is  meant  to  be  separate  from  the 
world  (1J<),  and  wholly  given  up  to  God  (li»).  Sin  is  the  for- 
swearing of  this  allegiance,  and  the  choice  of  the  worli  instead 
of  God,  and  leads  to  death  (]"■  13).  For  men,  under  the  power 
of  sin,  deliverance  lies  in  the  act  of  God,  who  quickens  them 
into  a  new  life.  This  He  effects  bv  His  word  (!»»■  2')  ■  and  this 
word  comes  through  the  mediation  of  Christ,  by  whom  the  old 

™  i'.Vonuf?mied  ln5?  a  new  law-  a  roval  'a*.  ^  "»w  of  liberty 
(2«-  u).  Christ,  accordingly,  is  the  Saviour  to  whom  we  owe  our 
sa  yation.  He  is  the  object  of  saving  faith,  which  we  must  not 
belie  by  any  inconsistent  life  (2i). 

To  St.  James,  as  to  all  Christians,  Jesus  is  also 
Lord,  ranked  along  with  Jehovah  in  honour  and 
dignity  (1 12').  To  Him  belongs  'the  honourable 
?£"■!?  (??-  H.e  wlU  sllortl.V  come  for  judgment 
(5  >.  JJorners  summary  is  borne  out  by  the 
whole  Epistle:  'Both  in  soteriological  and  in 
Chnstological    form,    James    acknowledges    the 

voTiU  ^ei59" fthG   Christian    reli^on'  ^ 

n2\The  ■Pirf,fc.Eg8*le1  of  peter.-There  is  distinct 
advance  in  this  Epistle  beyond  the  statements  in 

even  IS  IhTA  *!  "P01***  in  the  Acts,  though 
?. Styp.  Y  Ch/18^H'y  is  not  so  rich  and  full  as 
»  St.  Paul  or  St.  John.  The  sinlessness  of  Jesus 
5»J  of  yth^ed  U  r> ;  and  th^  gives  an  imprS 
SiVr ^Personality  of  Christ  which  is  incon- 

oSedP^r  Wh^f^hr.ist'  which  had  °n« 
declared  J«  £*  ^  "W  "?  his  Pr^ching  he  had 
tieciareu  to  be  part  of  Messiah's  redemptive  work 

eTeTcrl'bT-/^  "•?»  *"»**  of  *k2 
varietvofnh   lt  ™  lts  atoninS  effit'afir  with  rich 

Merited  *fJ  m*'  ^^"tion  (3«).  One  who 
ascribed  such  efficacy  to  the  death  of  Christ  must 


have  taken  an  exalted  view  of  His  Person.  Lord- 
ship in  the  usual  Christian  sense  is  ascribed  to  Him 
{P'2i;i315}.  Sonship  toward  God  is  implied  in  i». 
Resurrection,  exaltation,  supremacy  have  their 
wonted  place  in  St.  Peter's  thoughts,  as  in  ail 
Christian  faith  (lai  3s*).  The  wording  of  l11  and 
l-v  scarcely  allows  us  to  regard  these  passages  as 
distinctly  teaching  u.  personal  pre -existence  of 
Christ,  although  such  an  interpretation  of  them  is 
certainly  legitimate,  and  is,  besides,  much  more 
characteristic  of -St.  Peter's  non-speculative  cast  of 
mind  than  the  ideal  pre-existence  which  is  held 
by  some  interpreters  to  be  the  meaning.  In  any 
case,  Christ  is  to  St.  Peter  a  Being  far  more  than 
man  or  angel ;  and  this  means,  since  the  thought  uf 
a  demi-god  is  impossible  to  a  Jewish  monotheist, 
that  St.  Peter  placed  his  Lord  side  by  side  with 
Jehovah,  sharer  with  God  in  Divine  rank  and 
worship.  This  he  did  with  the  memory  full  and 
clear  within  him  of  his  Master's  human  life.  That 
St.  Peter,  who  so  often  spoke  frankly  and  plainly 
to  Jesus,  and  once  rebuked  Him  and  once  denied 
Him,  should  have  come  to  adore  Him  as  Divine, 
is  a  fact  most  wonderful,  and  fraught  with  far- 
reaching  consequences. 

3.  Jude  and  2  Peter.— In  these  brief  and,  from 
many  points  of  view,  difficult  writings,  there  is  no 
Chnstological  discussion.  Both  Epistles,  however, 
assume  the  Lordship  of  Christ,  and  look  forward  to 
His  coming  as  Judge.  In  2  P  I3,  He  is  conjoined 
with  the  Father  as  the  object  of  religious  know- 
ledge ;  and  in  the  previous  verse  He  is  described  as 
'  our  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.' 

4.  Apocalypse. — Whatever  view  we  take  of  the 
composition  of  this  book,  the  key  to  which  has  so 
long  been  mislaid,  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  pages 
glow  with  the  glory  of  Jesus.  It  contains  abundant 
recollections  of  the  human  life  of  Jesus  {e.g.  55  221C 
2l14  ll8).  It  is  the  exalted,  glorified,  victorious 
Lord,  however,  who  chiefly  fills  the  seer's  gaze. 
To  Him  the  writer  desires  the  eyes  of  the  perse- 
cuted Church  to  turn,  that  she  may  be  certified  of 
her  vindication  and  reward  at  the  hand  of  Him 
whom  she  adores. 

He  is  included  in  the  sacred  Threefold  source  of  blessing  (!*-*)• 
The  radiant  Figure  of  the  vision  in  112-20,  whose  self -designations 
are  'the  first  and  the  last'  and  'the  Living  one,'  to  whom 
belong  '  the  keys  of  death  and  of  Hades,'  is  no  mere  earthly 
Being  who  has  undergone  apotheosis.  He  is  a  Divine  being, 
who  came  out  of  eternity,  entered  into  time,  and  on  earth 
suffered  and  died,  and  now,  within  the  unseen  world,  lives 
and  reigns  as  God ;  who,  also,  will  one  dav  return  for  judgment 
(14H-1B  2220).  He  is  on  the  Throne  (321  717  125  221  3).  Worship 
is  paid  to  Him  as  God  (7">  512.8).  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  as  none 
other  can  he  (is  227  321).  He  is  a  pre-existent  and  eternal 
Being  (1'7.  J8  314  216  2213);  such  is  the  interpretation  which  is 
required  by  these  passages  in  view  of  the  Christology  of  the 
book  as  a  whole.  See  discussion  in  Stevens,  pp.  538-540.  To 
Him  belongs  the  incommunicable  Name  (312  1912).  it  is  impos- 
sible to  exaggerate  the  significance  of  the  adoration  of  Jesus 
which  pervades  all  the  NT  literature,  and  is  so  intense  and 
sincere  in  this  book.  '  Although  the  writer  is  plainly  a  Jew  of 
Jews,  his  mind  saturated  with  Hebrew  literature  and  Hebrew 
modes  of  thought,  a  true  son  of  the  race  with  which  mono- 
theism had  become  a  passion,  and  the  ascription  of  Divine 
honour  to  any  other  than  the  supreme  God  a  horror  and  a 
blasphemy,  he*  nevertheless  sets  Jesus,  the  man  whom  he  had 
known  in  the  flesh,  side  by  side  with  God '  (C.  A.  Scott,  The  Book 
of  the  Revelation,  p.  27). 

The  NT  books  are  not  efforts  of  solitary  thinkers 
evolving  schemes  out  of  their  inner  consciousness. 
The  Christian  Ecclesia,  the  fellowship  of  Christ, 
the  communion  of  saints  lived  by  such  thoughts 
and  spiritual  activities  as  these.  Its  members  knew 
nothing  of  the  subtleties  of  post-Nicene  Christo- 
logy ;  but  they  knew  Jesus,  the  Lamb  of  God,  who 
died  for  them,  the  Living  Lord  in  whose  right  hand 
were  seven  stars,  who  walked  amid  the  candlesticks. 

iii.  The  Christology  of  St.  Paul.— 

Amid  the  manifold  discussions  of  this  topic,  three  positions 
seem  to  be  attracting  to  themselves  an  increasing  volume  of 
consentientopinion. 

(o)  St.  Paul's  Christology  is  the  outcome  of  his  experience. 
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He  had  seen  the  Kisen  Christ  The  simplest,  most  obvious 
interpretation  of  1  Co  9'  la-**  ■«  surely  the  truest.  Attempts  to 
assimilate  St.  Paula  sight  of  Christ  on  the  road  to  Oumaaeus 
with  ecstatic  experiences,  which  he  also  records,  lietniv  by 
their  very  ingenuity.  Hit  <i  t.rin,-i.  assumption  that  a  hilly  objec- 
tive revelation  of  the  kind  alleged  is  impossible,  at  I'aul's 
sight  of  Christ  was  of  the  wimu  naliin.'  us  that  bv  which  tin.- 
faith  of  the  Eleven  was  first  establish*,!.  If  |l„.  ■  vision  hynolh- 
esis'does  not  do  justice  to  the  facts  in  their  case,  neither  will 
it  account  for  the  sudden  and  complete  revolution  which  Un>k 
place  in  the  life  of  St.  I'nul.  That  he  had  seen  the  Risen  t'hiisl 
in  the  same  sense,  with  the  same  conviin'iiig  '  objectivity  ■  as  NL 
Peter  had  s-.'cn  Him,  is  the  source  of  Paul's  authority  as  aii 
Apostle.  It  is  the  source,  aim.,  ,>f  his  Christian  faith  It 
warrants  the  utmost  and  the  greatest  which  Paul  can  cur  sav 
regarding  the  wonderful  being  <i(  liis  l,,>ri|.  From  that  dale, 
thJ  hour  when  he  heard  the  words  '  I  am  Jesus,'  he  had  been  'in 
Christ.'  Christ  had  been  a  present  reality  U>  him,  and  out  of 
his  fellowship  with  Christ  had  come  every  grace  of  his  character, 
every  privilege  of  his  soul,  every  activity  ot  Ins  caiver.  'That  I 
may  know  him*  (Ph  3h'j  is  the  passion  <>f  U\s  ijft.,  and  his 
so-called  ' Christology '  is  not  a  philosophy  of  the  'logos,'  or 
'avatar,'  or  any  other  type.  It  is  the  testimony  he  bears, 
incidentally,  as  the  needs  ot  his  converts  demand,  bo  the  Christ 
whom  he  knows. 

(b)  St.  Paul's  conception  of  Christ  does  not  stand  wholly 
apart  from  the  \ieus  entertained  by  the  primitive  Church. 
His  experience,  remarkable  as  it  was,  did  not  differ  in  kind  from 
that  of  other  believers.  The  Church  was  from  the  beginning  a 
fellowship  with  Christ.  E\ery  member  of  it  is  united  to  Christ 
by  faith.  There  were  others  who  had  been  'in  Christ'  before 
St.  Paul  had  gained  that  blessed  privilege  (Ro  1C').  The  know- 
ledge which  he  possessed  of  Christ  was  common  to  the  fellow- 
ship of  believers,  and  had  been  theirs  while  Paul  was  raging 
against  the  Church  in  persecuting  fury.  In  fact,  it  was  precisely 
the  lotty  claims  advanced  by  the  disciples  of  the  Nazarene  on 
behalf  of  their  Master,  which  called  the  young  zealot  to  destroy 
a  movement  which  lie  saw  clearly  was  an  invasion  of  the  supre- 
macy, not  of  Cffisar,  but  of  Jehovah.  When,  in  later  days,  he 
himself  is  glorying  in  the  lofty  attributes  and  Divine  dignity  of 
Christ,  he  is  well  aware  that  he  is  setting  forth  no  novelties,  but 
is  speaking  out  of  the  fulness  of  a  personal  knowledge  possessed 
by  his  readers  as  well  as  by  himself.  Dr.  Sanday's  words,  com- 
menting on  1  Th  l1,  are  most  memorable :  'An  elaborate  process 
of  reflexion,  almost  a  system  of  theology,  lies  behind  those 
familiar  terms.'  Dr.  linowling's  weighty  and  balanced  state- 
ment ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  every  student  of  St.  Paul's 
thought :  'The  evidence  to  be  gathered  from  the  Apostle's  own 
writings  is  not  to  be  judged  as  if  it  was  only  of  a  reflective  char- 
acter upon  the  events  of  the  life  of  Jesus  seen  through  a  long 
retrospect  of  years  :  in  some  particulars  it  carries  us  up  to  the 
earliest  period  of  the  existence  of  the  Christian  Church ;  in 
other  particulars  it  is  plainly  incidental,  it  is  used  as  occasion 
demands,  and  it  justifies  the  inference  that  it  has  behind  it  a 
large  reserve  of  early  teaching  and  tradition  '  {Testimony,  etc., 
p.  211). 

<e)  To  sav  that  St  Paul's  Christology  is  more  developed  in  his 
later  Epistles  than  in  his  earlier,  is  only  to  note  the  fact  that  his 
personal  acquaintance  with  Christ  grew  richer  as  the  years  of 
his  inner  life  and  of  his  missionary  activity  passed  over  him. 
But  this  advance  was  not  determined  by  accretions  from 
without.  He  had  not  to  wait  till  theosophical  speculation 
suggested  it  to  him  before  he  ascribed  the  loftiest,  most  com- 
prehensive  position  and  dignitv  to  Christ.  Such  ascription  be- 
longs to  his  earlier  as  well  as  to  his  later  writings.  Prof.  Bacon 
has  strongly  emphasized  the  presence  of  Paul's  later  thoughts 
'  in  a  partly  developed  form  in  the  earlier  Epistles '  (Story  of  St. 
Paul,  p.  203);  and  Dr.  Knowling's  great  work,  already  referred 
to,  is  largely  devoted  to  an  illustration  of  this  fact  (e.g.  pp.  48, 
90f.,  206,  2ilf.,  502). 

1.  Christ  in  His  relation  to  God.— (1)  He   is  a 

Dlrln-  Being.— St.  Paul  is  an  OT  believer,  utterly 
removed  from  polytheism,  ami  wholly  incapable  of 
believing  in  demi-'gods.  He  is  not  a  Greek  philos- 
opher ;  impersonal  abstractions  or  principles  have 
no  meaning  for  him  lie  of  whom  he  speaks  is 
'Christ,'  which  with  St  Paul  is  a  proper  name, 
the  official  designation  lx-ing  lo-t  in  the  personal 
appellative.  If,  then,  he  ascribes  to  Christ  the 
qualities  which  a  Jewish  monotheist,  a  member  of 
the  Old  Covenant,  attributed  to  Jehovah,  he  can 
mean  nothing  else  than  that  this  same  person, 
Jesus  Christ,  is  a  Divine  Being,  equal  with  God 
and  one  with  God. 

(a)  He  attributes  Lordship  to  Christ  (2  Co  4») ;  and  uses  the 
title  '  Lord'  habitually  in  connexion  with  the  historic  and  per- 
sonal names  'Jesus'  and  'Christ.'  It  is  no  courtesy  title :  it 
is  used  in  the  sen^e  in  which  the  LXX  uses  it  of  Cod,  and 
it  has  the  'connotation  of  Godhead.'  Passages  of  the  <»l, 
accordingly,  which  belong  to  Jehovah  are  applied  to  Christ 
(!to  10",  i  Co  10K).  To  the  Lord,  therefore,  as  ti>  God,  wor- 
chin  is  offered,  and  pravers  are  addressed  by  St.  Paul  and  by 
mi  Christians  (2  Co  ltf,"  1  Co  P2,  Ro  10™).  ('')  "e  designates 
Ch-ist  as  'the  Son  of  God.'  The  teaching  of  St.  Paul  on  this 
subject  in  in  harmony  with    the    other  NT   representations. 
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Believers  in  Christ  enter  upon  ihe  status  of  sons  of  God  and  St 
Paul   even  .alls  them  uk„  while   St.  John  uses  only  the  term 

Jtami;  aS  ,,  "i?  J""*  H°"8  °f  God  L'hriHl  «  ™t  one.  He 
stands  alone.  Ihey  become  aons.  He  is  the  Sun  MJn  «3  *>  A  i 
4').  Thi»  ttorahip  i,  the  v„,v  .^SJffiOJ 
nib,™  Divinity  ...  the  fullest  «e,i»e,  i„  most  cu  nulele  realil 
M  Paul  te.tilie.  to  th.  Divinity  ot  Christ  while  fu  gTS^S 
H.s  hi  inanity  On  one  „,le  of  His  heiiiB  1  le  is  linked^ 
um,.,„ty  ;  a,,,!  si.  Paul  has  ample  knowle.te  of  the  S,  of 
Ulm.t .  human   He,  and  shows  no  want  of  interest  and  stni  less 

jesu,  ™  .,,e  s,,,,  o.;,,dlr','s:rtv„trs,orHf,',i„rBy 

H  iJ!T>"^rl\  ■"  ,i  ,,a  *  tht'  °n]y  Son  of  the  father.  Of 
'ii  A  \tv  i'.'  !"  K<'"urrt'''t">"  w  declaration  and  proof 
ui  i.  hi  .st  (l.al  »2ii,  Lph  4U)  n  was  no  invention  of  his  brain,  no 
iiuinmiiig  tinui  pagan  adulation  of  the  Emperor.  It  was  the 
centre  of  Christianity  as  such,  and  belongs  to  the  very  earliest 

1  Th  I".  The  faith  m  Christ  as  Son  of  God  is  the  differentia  of 
Christianity.     They  are  Christians  who  think  of  Jesus  Christ 

as  of  God  (w  TW  Jin},  and  so  thinking  they  name  Him,  aa 
St.  Paul  did,  '  God  '  (Ro  Hr'). 

(2)  He  If  ovr  with  the  Father.— The  relation 
of  the  Divine  Christ  to  the  Godhead  became  an 
insoluble  problem  for  subsequent  thought.  Let 
the  presupposed  conception  of  God  be  abstract 
simplicity  and  unity.  Let  Him  be  conceived  as 
Pure  Being,  Pure  Form,  Pure  Thought,  the  Idea, 
nr  Substance.  Then  let  the  claim  be  advanced  on 
behalf  of  a  historic  person  that  he  is  God.  The 
result  will  be  l  problem  which,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  must  be  insoluble.  With  such  a  Deity, 
the  Divinity  of  the  historic  Christ  is  utterly  incom- 
patible. Christ  must  be  lowered  to  the  rank  of  a 
demi-god,  or  He  must  be  etherialized  into  an  im- 
personal principle. 

Suppose,  however,  that  God  he  differently  con- 
ceived ;  in  that  case  the  claim  of  Divinity  ad- 
vanced on  behalf  of  one  who  lived  a  human  life 
may  not  lead  to  intellectual  impossibilities.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  neither  St.  Paul  nor  any 
other  NT  writer  held  any  such  speculative  idea  of 
God  as  was  prevalent  in  Greek  Philosophy.  To 
the  men  of  the  NT,  God  was  the  God  of  the  OT, 
the  living  God,  a  Person,  loving,  energizing,  seek- 
ing the  accomplishment  of  an  everlasting  purpose 
of  mercy,  the  satisfaction  of  His  own  loving  nature. 
When,  accordingly,  the  facts  of  the  character  and 
claims  and  resurrection  of  an  historic  person  com- 
pelled them  to  recognize  Him  as  Divine,  they  were 
constrained  greatly  to  enlarge  their  thought  of 
God  ;  but  they  were  saved  the  labour  of  stretching 
a  logical  formula  to  cover  facts  wholly  irreconcilable 
with  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  such  formula 
had  any  place  in  their  thoughts.  They  set  the 
Divine  Christ  side  by  -side  with  the  Divine  Father, 
and  thus  found  a  manifoldness  in  the  being  of  God 
which  did  not  destroy  its  unity.  St.  Paul,  there- 
fore, includes  Christ  in  the  Divine  circle  (1  Th  311"13, 

2  Th  2lfi- 17,  1  Co  S'\  2  Co  1314).  'Abstract  mono- 
theism ''  has  ceaseil,  and  has  been  '  replaced  by  a 
Theism  which  finds  within  the  one  Godhead  room 
for  both  Father  and  Son '  (Fairbairn,  Flare  of  Christ, 
p.  3(H)).  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  the  monotheism  of  the  OT  was  never  abstract, 
because  the  God  of  the  OT  was  never  a  conception, 
or  a  substance,  but  always  a  Person.  Personality, 
indeed,  has  never  the  bare  unity  of  a  monad.  It 
always' makes  room  for  distinctions;  and  reaches 
its  greatest  wealth  of  meaning  in  the  fellowship  of 
person  with  person.  Between  an  abstraction  and  a 
historic  person  there  can  be  no  unity.  Between  two 
historic  persons  there  may  lie  unity  of  the  pro- 
foundest  kind.  St.  Paul,  moreover,  is  not  thinking 
of  a  mere  quantitative  equivalence  between  the 
Divine  Christ  and  God.  He  is  true  to  the  concep- 
tion of  Sonship.  The  relation  of  Christ  to  the 
Father  is  that  of  a  real  son,  including  dependence 
and  subordination  (1  CoS^ll3  1524-28).  To  the  Son, 
as  reward  of  obedience,  is  given  a  glory  and  a  fulness 
which  enable  Him  to  fulfil  His  mediatorial  function 
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(Ph  w'n  Ho  14",  Col  lw).  This,  however,  in  no 
sense~lowers  the  Divine  being  of  the  Son,  or  shuts 
Him  out  of  the  Godhead.  The  glory  He  had  with 
the  Father  from  eternity,  and  the  glory  gained  as 
He  returns  to  the  Father,  are  not  inconsistent. 
Without  the  former,  indeed,  the  latter  would  be 
impossible. 

2.  Christ  in  His  relation  to  mankind.— (1)  rre- 
incarnate.  —The  Being  who  thus  existed  from 
eternity  as  God  has  affinities  in  His  very  nature 
with  men.  Had  He  been  a  demigod,  a  tertiutn 
quid,  the  passage  from  Him  to  us  and  from  us  to 
Him  would  have  been  impossible.  It  may  seem  an 
ingenious  plan  to  effect  the  union  of  God  and  man 
by  inserting  between  them  a  being  who  is  neither 
G"od  nor  man.  Really,  it  makes  the  problem 
insoluble.  St.  Paul  knows  nothing  of  tlie  sup- 
posed differences  between  the  Divine  and  the  human 
natures  which  make  a  tertium  quid  appear  neces- 
sary to  bring  them  together.  God  and  man 
resemble  one  another  in  their  constitution  as 
personal  beings.  The  problem  at  once  of  religion 
and  of  philosophy  is  to  bring  two  persons  together, 
not  to  force  two  disparate  natures  into  an  unreal 
unity.  This  problem,  the  problem  of  the  human 
spirit,  is  solved  in  the  Person  of  Christ.  The 
heart  of  His  eternal  being  is  Sonship.  He  lives 
in  a  filial  relation  toward  God,  and  upon  the  model 
of  that  relationship  ours  is  formed  (Gal  44"u,  Ro  8s9). 
Our  very  existence  depends  on  Him  { I  Co  8y).  What 
we  are  to  be  is  determined  by  what  He  is  {Eph  l4 
210).  The  deepest  relations  of  man  to  man  find  their 
guarantee  in  the  relations  in  which  He  stands  to 
God  and  to  man  (1  Co  ll3,  Eph  5a"~31).  Even  before 
the  fulness  of  time  He  was  not  utterly  unconnected 
with  the  problem  of  redemption.  So,  at  least,  we 
may  interpret  the  mystic  utterance  of  1  Co  lO4 
•  wirpa  <W  V  6  Xpurrds.  This  Rock,  the  fountain  of 
life  for  the  Church  of  the  wilderness,  was  the 
Christ,  not  as  an  idea  but  as  a  person.  Thus  St. 
Paul  conceives  of  Christ  as  existing  in  these  past 
centuries,  fulfilling  the  functions  for  the  Church 
which  then  was,  which  He  now  fulfils  for  the  new 
Ecclesia  (cf.  Jn  T37). 

(2)  Incarnate. — The  Son  is  a  real  person,  who 
conceives,  purposes,  acts.  '  Before  the  foundation 
of  the  world '  He  had  assumed  the  vocation  of  Re- 
deemer, constrained  thereto  by  the  love  which  is 
the  essence  of  the  Divine  nature.  When  the  time 
conies,  in  God's  discipline  of  the  race,  He  takes  up 
His  task,  which  requires  for  its  fulfilment  incarna- 
tion, the  complete  identification  of  Himself  with 
men  in  life  and  in  death.  In  two  pregnant  pas- 
sages St.  Paul  sets  forth  this  deed  of  wonder,  in 
whose  depths  thought  and  feeling  lose  themselves, 
Ph  25-11,  2  Co  8M.  Three  stages  of  the  history  of 
Christ  are  indicated,  so  far  as  human  imagination 
can  frame  to  itself  a  record  so  amazing:— (i.)  A 
person,  Divine  in  His  being,  enjoying  the  form  and 
circumstance  of  Godhead,  rich  in  the  glory  which 
is  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  nature ;  cf.  Jn 
17B,  He  l3.  (ii.)  This  Divine  Being  surrendering 
that  form  and  that  wealth,  assuming  a  form  the 
most  opposite  conceivable,  that  of  a  servant, 
revealing  Himself  to  men  in  their  likeness,  so  that 
His  humanity  is  no  phantom,  while  yet  it  is  not 
His  by  mere  accident  of  birth,  but  is  acquired  in 
an  act  of  will  which  extends  to  the  assumption  of 
man  s  condition  as  a  sinner,  exposed  to  sin's  sign 
and  seal,  even  death,  (iii. )  Thi»  same  person  raised 
from  the  dead,  and  receiving  as  a  gift  from  the 
Bather  what  He  had  not  grasped  at,  namely, 
equality  with  God  in  form  and  circumstance,  and 
the  name  which  corresponds  to  that  rank  and 
honour,  so  that  to  this  Being,  known  now  through 
His  humanity  as  Jesus,  there  should  be  rendered 
the  worship  of  all  intelligent  creatures  throughout 
the  universe  of  God. 


It  is  in  connexion  with  the  incarnate  stage  of  Christ's  career 
that  the  problem  of  the  constitution  of  His  Pemon  presses  moat 
acutely.  Questions  press  as  to  the  relation  of  His  Divinity  to  Hia 
humanity,  of  His  knowledge  as  God  to  His  knowledge  as  man,  of 
His  personality  as  a  Divine  Being  to  His  personality  as  a  human 
being,  of  His  activities  in  the  flesh  to  His  contemporaneous 
activities  in  the  Cosmos  and  in  the  circle  of  the  Godhead.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  St.  Paul  does  not  discuss  these  questions,  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  scarcely  conscious  of  them.  He  wonders  and  adores 
as  he  thinks  of  the  love  which  led  Christ  to  that  stupendous 
sacrifice.  He  contemplates  with  delight  and  worship  the  Person 
of  his  glorified  Lord,  and  throws  his  being  open  to  the  gracious 
influences  of  His  Spirit.  He  has  no  other  ambition  on  earth  save 
to  know  Christ ;  but  when  he  speaks  of  knowing,  he  means  such 
spiritual  intimacy  as  person  has  with  person,  and  in  particular 
a  growing  appreciation  of,  and  entrance  into,  the  power  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  the  fellowship  of  His  sufferings,  and  con- 
formity to  His  death  ^Ph  3i<>).  But  to  dissect,  the  Person  of 
Christ,  to  lay  out  the  Divinity  on  one  side  and  the  humanity  on 
the  other,  and  to  discuss  a  communicatio  idiomatum,  does  not 
lie  within  the  four  corners  of  Pauline  thought.  This  fact  may 
suggest  the  doubt  whether  questions  such  as  the  above  are 
rightly  conceived.  They  evidently  proceed  from  the  point  of 
view  of  dualism,  according  to  which  one  nature  is  contrasted 
with  another ;  whereas  Paul's  views  of  God  and  of  man  and  of 
the  God-man,  are  all  synthetic.  Personal  unity,  and  not  logical 
dualism,  is  the  key  to  the  thought  of  St.  Paul.  Between  God 
and  man,  there  is  the  unity  of  moral  likeness ;  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  the  unity  of  being  and  fellowship ;  between 
the  pre-incarnate  and  the  incarnate  periods  of  Christ's  experience 
and  action,  the  unity  of  one  continuous  life ;  between  Christ 
and  those  whom  He  saves,  the  unity  of  reciprocal  indwelling. 

(3)  Post-incarnate. — Having  become  man,  Christ 
remains  human.  In  the  Kingdom  whose  Lord  He 
is,  He  is  Jesus  who  was  so  named  in  His  earthly 
life.  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  He  is  Him- 
self man  {1  Ti  2°).  From  Him,  as  the  Head,  life 
streams  down  to  all  members  of  the  body  (Col  l18, 

1  Co  12s",  Eph  412- 13).  In  Him  the  members  are  '  com- 
plete,' receive  fulness  of  satisfaction  (Col  21U).  In 
Him  human  nature  finds  itself  raised  to  its  highest 
perfection,  hence  in  Him  there  can  be  none  of 
the  barriers  that  divide  man  from  man  (Col  3",  Gal 
3'-18).  This  is  the  point  of  the  comparison  in  Ro 
512"21  and  1  Co  154*-47  between  the  first  Adam  and 
the  Second.  In  one  sense  Adam  is  the  head  of  the 
race,  in  another  the  Risen  and  Exalted  Christ  is 
the  Head,  and  from  Him  all  life  comes.  This  is 
the  very  heart  of  St.  Paul's  experience,  and  there- 
fore also  of  His  Christology.  Christ  is  living.  St. 
Paul  presupposes  the  pre-existent  Christ ;  his  Christ 
could  not  begin  to  be  in  time.  He  is  acquainted 
with  the  historic  life  through  which  Christ  gained 
His  glory.  But  that  which  St.  Paul  gazes  upon 
with  endless  adoration  is  the  Person  of  the  Risen 
and  Glorified  Lord.  Between  the  living  Christ  and 
him  there  is  such  union  as  surpasses  power  of  lan- 
guage to  express.  Christ  dwells  in  the  believer  in 
His  complete  human-Divine  personality,  and  im- 
parts Himself  in  growing  fulness  to  the  believer ; 
and  there  is  thus  developed  identity  of  experience 
and  identity  of  character,  which  will  ultimately  be 
erowned  by  identity  of  outward  condition  (Gal  2*°, 

2  Co  318,  Ph  321). 

3.  Christ  in  His  relation  to  the  Cosmos.— The 
intellect  of  the  time  was  much  occupied  with  specu- 
lations regarding  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world. 
To  Greek  dualism  this  was  really  an  insoluble 
problem.  The  gulf  between  God  and  the  universe 
yawned  impassable.  The  place  of  a  solution  was 
taken  by  a  mythology  of  '  powers,'  '  principalities, 
and  the  like  supposititious  beings,  who  existed  only 
in  the  jargon  of  the  philosophical  sects.  On  Jewish 
soil  this  mythology  was  changed  into  a  hierarchy 
of  angels.  \Vild  as  these  dreams  are,  they  represent 
a  real  need  of  thought  and  of  religious  experience. 
The  problems  of  creation  and  redemption  cannot 
be  held  apart.  The  creative  purpose  must  include 
redemption,  and  redemption  must  have  cosmic 
bearings.  We  cannot  rest  in  a  harmony  with  God 
which  leaves  the  universe  outside,  unreconciled, 
possibly  the  abode  of  forces  against  which  the 
redeeming  agency  would  be  powerless  to  defend  us. 
St.  Paul's  view  is  that  the  universe  has  a  part  in 
the  history  of  man.     Injured  by  human  sin,  it  will 
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come  to  its  completion  when  the  children  of  God 
enter  on  their  heritage  (Ko  8").  Christ,  the  Re- 
deemer of  men,  accordingly,  is  Lord  of  the  uni 
verse.  Nothing  lies  outside  His  gracious  sway 
The  clumsy  machinery  of  angels,  or  powers  or 
whatever  these  needless  creations  are  named  is 
replaced  by  the  one  Person,  who  is  the  Agent  of 
God  alike  in  creation  and  in  redemption  (Col  l10-") 
Christ,  who  is  the  manifestation  of  God,  is  of  in! 
finitely  higher  rank  than  all  the  creatures.  All 
things,  whatever  their  place  and  dignity,  owe  to 
Him  their  existence,  and  find  in  Him  their  goal 
This  exalted  Person  is  also  Head  of  the  Church 
and  Agent  in  reconciliation  (vv.18-20).  That  is  to 
say,  the  work  of  redemption  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  One  who  is  also  the  Creator.  The  Re- 
deemer must  be  God  absolutely,  else  there  will  be 
needed  a  Mediator  for  Him  also.  The  Redeemer 
cannot  have,  in  our  apprehension,  the  value  of 
God,  unless  He  is  God  in  His  own  proper  being. 

The  testimony  of  St.  Paul  to  Christ  contains 
great  heights  and  depths,  but  it  exhibits  no  in- 
consistency with  Jesus'  ^elf-witness.  It  is  not  a. 
mosaic  of  Jewish  and  Hellenic  elements.  It  is  the 
product  of  experience,  developed  under  the  con- 
ditions of  that  Divine  assistance  which  Jesus  Him- 
self described,  Jn  161-'15. 

iv.  Hebrews. —In  this  Epistle  the  Christian 
faith  is  defended  against  any  attempt  to  belittle 
the  person  and  office  of  the  Redeemer.  However 
glorious  other  agents  of  the  Divine  purpose  might 
have  been,  '  this  man '  is  more  glorious  by  far  in 
the  dignity  of  His  person  and  in  the  vastness  and 
finality  of  His  redemptive  work.  To  Him,  there- 
fore, is  applied  the  familiar  Christian  designation 
of  Lord  (2s  7U  13^).  The  characteristic  name  ap- 
plied to  Him,  however,  is  Son {l1-* Is*  58  l8  6s  7s  10* 
4U).  This  title  expresses  His  Divine  and  eternal 
being.  The  author  of  this  Epistle  follows  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  describing  the  Chris- 
tian salvation  under  the  aspect  of  a  history  of  the 
Son  of  God.     This  history  moves  in  three  stages. 

(1)  The  pre-existent  state. — Not  much  is  said  on 
this  mysterious  topic.  The  NT  writers  are  con- 
cerned to  allude  to  it  only  in  order  that,  in  the 
light  of  it,  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  may  be  discerned 
in  its  marvellous  condescension  as  an  act  of  self- 
sacrifice,  and  in  order  that  His  present  position. of 
equality  with  God  may  be  intellectually  credible. 

In  this  pre-existent  state  the  Son  is  the  effulgence 
of  God's  glory,  the  very  image  of  His  substance 
(l3).  Without  formally  discussing  the  question  of 
the  being  of  God,  the  writer  has  already  surpassed 
any  mere  monadism.  God  is  not  bare  abstract 
unity.  With  God  there  is  One  who  exactly  corre- 
sponds to  Himself,  who  gives  back  to  Him  the 
glory  which  is  His.  Between  Him  and  God  there 
is  perfect  oneness.  Between  these  two  there  is 
no  room  for  a  mediator.  The  functions  of  the  Son 
in  this  state  are  not  described  further  than  to  indi- 
cate that  no  department  of  the  universe  is  outside 
the  scope  of  His  power  (l3).  There  is  no  room, 
accordingly,  for  any  being,  other  than  the  Son  of 
God.  to  whom  worship  or  gratitude  is  due. 

(2)  The  inrnrnate  life.—  This  writer,  like  the 
Apostle  Paul,  passes  by  all  the  questions,  so  abun- 
dantly discussed  in  later  theology,  as  to  '  two 
natures,'  etc.  His  whole  interest  is  concerned  with 
the  heart- subduing  fact  that  the  birth  of  Christ  is 
the  descent  of  a  Divine  Being  from  heaven  to  earth, 
the  definite  assumption  by  Him  of  a  complete  and 
true  humanity  (2*  105  2U).  To  this  writer  the 
humanity  of  Jesus  is  wonderful  and  glorious.  A 
Being  truly  Divine  has  become  man,  and  has 
entered  fully  into  human  experience.  There  is 
nothing  human  that  is  not  His,  sin  excepted. 
Temptation,  suffering,  death— He  passed  through 
them  all.    All  this  He  endured  in  pursuance  of  the 


vocation  with  which  He  entered  humanity.  Before 
Him  lay  His  task.  Beyond  shone  the  glory  Not 
once,  for  so  great  a  glory,  would  He  evlde  one 
human  sorrow.  It  was  alt  wanted  to  peifect  Him 
in  His  vocation  (2»  fiM).  The  resemblance  to  St. 
Paul  s  line  of  thought  in  Ph  2°-"  is  obvious 

(3)  The  exaltation.  -  The  position  of  majesty 
which  the  Son  now  occupies  is  described  in  two- 
aspects,  (o)  Its  possibility  is  due  to  what  He 
was  in  Himself,  antecedently  to  His  human  ex- 
penences.  He  has  been  appointed  heir  of  all 
tilings,  both  because  He  is  the  Son  of  God  and 
because,  through  Him,  God  made  the  worlds  (1-) 
He  has  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty 
on  high,  because  He  is,  in  His  very  nature,  the 
etiulgence  of  God's  glory  and  the  very  image  of  His 
substance.  No  being  less  than  God,  in  His  own 
person,  could  occupy  such  a  place,  {b)  Its  attnin- 
ment  is  due  to  His  discharge  of  His  redemptive 
mission,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  a  reward  for  His 
fidelity.  His  present  position  presupposes  His  pie- 
existent  place  and  function,  and  yet  is  dipt  met 
from  them.  It  is  that  of  King  in  God's  realm  of 
redemption. 

Here,  just  as  in  connexion  with  the  incarnate  condition 
questions  arise  which  this  writer  does  not  discuss.  '  The  rela- 
tion of  this  rule  to  the  primary  rule  of  God,  or  to  His  own 
primary  upholding  of  all  things  by  the  word  of  His  power,  is 
not  indicated'  (A.  B.  Davidson's  Cvm.  p.  73).  It  is  enough  for 
faith  that,  in  the  universe  of  being,  there  is  no  other  power  than 
that  of  the  exalted  Redeemer. 

v.  The  Fourth  Gospel.  —  St.  John's  Christ- 
ology,  like  that  of  St.  Paul,  is  the  transcript  of 
his  experience.  He  makes  plain  his  object  in  tell- 
ing the  story  of  the  life  of  Christ  {20»H  Out  of 
all  the  mass  of  material  which  his  memory  pro- 
vides, he  selects  those  incidents  which  may  be 
most  useful  in  proving  to  generations  which  had 
not  the  privilege  of  direct  vision,  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  The  principles  of  selection, 
and  the  insight  into  the  meaning  of  words  and 
deeds  which  are  reproduced,  are  due  to  a  lifetime  of 
thought  and  communion,  as  well  as  to  the  continual 
illumination  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  St.  John's 
conception  of  Christ  is  summarily  set  forth  in  the 
Prologue  to  the  narrative  (I1"18).  No  doubt  these 
much-debated  verses  are  meant  to  provide  the  point 
of  view  which  the  reader  of  the  narrative  is  to  occu]  y ; 
but  equally  without  doubt  they  do  not  present  an 
idea,  formed  in  speculation,  and  then  employed  to 
determine  the  narrative,  to  invent  the  incidents, 
and  to  create  the  discourses.  The  narrative,  with 
the  words  and  signs,  logically  precedes  the  Pro- 
logue, which  presents  us  with  the  extracted  mean- 
ing of  the  history.  The  Person  portrayed  in  the 
narrative  is  One  of  whose  history,  in  the  wider  sense, 
the  earthly  career  is  but  a  part.  He  had  a  being 
with  God  "before  He  was  seen  on  earth.  He  had  a 
Divine  mode  of  existence  and  exercised  Divine 
functions,  before  He  appeared  as  a  man  and 
wrought  His  deeds  through  human  organs  of  action. 
At  the  set  time  He  entered  into  humanity,  and, 
through  living  intercourse  with  men,  revealed  to 
them  the  glory  of  His  person,  and  interpreted 
for  them  the  character  of  the  invisible  God.  The 
remarkable  feature  of  the  Prologue  is  its  use  of 
the  term  Logos  to  designate  Him  whom  the  narra- 
tive leads  us  to  know  as  the  Son.  It  is  certainly 
not  the  key  to  the  narrative,  which  is  to  be  read 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Divine  Sonship, 
which  it  reveals.  It  is  not  used  in  the  narrative, 
though  it  reappears  in  the  First  Epistle  of  John. 
It  is  certainly  not  taken  over  from  Philo,  and  in- 
tended to  create  a  new  religious  philosophy.  Prob- 
ably its  presence  is  to  be  explained,  as  are  the 
references  in  St.  Paul's  letters,  by  the  technicalities 
of  prevalent  philosophy  or  theosophy.  Christi- 
anity appeared  when  the  problem  of  the  relation 
of  God  to  the  world  had  reached  its  fullest  state- 
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ment ;  when,  also,  the  utmost  that  human  thought 
could  do  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  a  solution. 
The  last  and  most  strenuous  effort  of  human  thought 
to  meet  the  demand  uf  the  human  spirit  had 
found  expression  in  Philo's  Logos  speculation, 
which  owed  its  origin  partly  to  developments  of 
Hebrew  thought  as  to  the  word  and  wisdom  of 
God,  and  partly  to  ideas  which  had  been  the 
motive  power  of  the  whole  history  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy. It  was  not  possible  for  Christianity  to 
ignore  the  problem.  Christianity  is  more  immedi- 
ately concerned  with  the  problem  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  man  ;  but  this  cannot  be  dissociated  from 
the  wider  problem  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the 
world.  The  key  to  the  one  must  unlock  the  other 
also.  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  accordingly,  take  up 
the  technical  terms  most  in  vogue,  with  whatever 
they  stand  for,  and  say  in  effect :  What  human 
thought  has  endeavoured  to  achieve  by  its  ma- 
chinery of  angels  or  powers,  or  by  its  hypostatiza- 
tion  of  the  Logos,  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
Person  of  the  Son  of  God.  He  is  the  life  of  the 
redeemed.  He  is  the  life  also  of  the  whole  universe 
of  God.  There  is  but  one  purpose  in  creation  and 
redemption,  and  that  is  summed  up  in  Christ.  He 
is  the  Logos. 

The  term  Logos,  accordingly,  is  used  by  St.  John 
to  express  the  identity  of  Him  whom  we  know  as 
Jesus  Christ,  with  the  personal  Wisdom  and  Power 
of  God,  who  is  God's  agent  in  creation,  who  alone 
could  redeem  men,  and  who  achieved  this  in  the  only 
way  possible,  by  Himself  assuming  human  nature, 
and  dwelling  for  a  space  with  men.  The  term, 
having  served  the  purpose  of  presenting  Christ  as 
the  goal  of  the  immemorial  quest  of  the  human 
spirit  for  union  with  God,  is  not  again  employed 
in  the  Gospel. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  here  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
Prologue  (see  Westcott's  Com. ;  Dods  in  Expos.  Gr.  Test.  •  and 
a  valuable  paper  by  Principal  Falconer  in  Expositor,  v.  v. 
[1897J  222).  The  leading  ideas  are  plain— (1)  The  eternity  of 
the  Logos  (U-  a,  cf.  173  8w  i  Jn  ^  The  Loffoa  had  a  bdng 
coeval  with  God,  and  did  not  come  into  existence  at  a  point  in 
time,  and  therefore  is  not  a  creature.  (2)  ;  he  fellowship  of  the 
Lwfox  with  f.W.  The  Lo^os  is  personal,  has  a  life  of  His  own 
which  yet  is  directed  toward  God,  so  that  He  finds  His  life  in/God 
and  is  •  m  the  bosom  of  the  Father '  (v.i»).  (3)  The  Divine  naUtze 
of  the  Li\m,  as  identical  in  being  with  God,  while  yet  distinct 
as  a  person.  (4)  The  creatine  function  of  the  Loqos  (vv3-l° 
f'S^1  V,1'  S?  *t 3)-  -<5)  The  «««<'»*  function,  of  th\  Logos 
iy.*'-).  (b)  the  historical  manifestation  of  the  Logos  (vv  6  IS) 
(7)  The  itvarnation  of  the  Loyos(vvMvi).  This  is  the  climax 
to  which  the  Prologue  has  led  up.  This  is  the  event  of  which 
the  whole  Gospel  narrative  is  the  record  and  description  The 
Lo<f<M  the  same  Being;  who  had  dwelt  in  the  circle  of  the  God. 
head,  left  the  glory  which  He  had  with  God  (175),  and  retaining 
His  personal  identity,  became  'flesh,'  i.e.  became  man,  assumed 
human  nature  in  its  fulness,  and  dwelt  among  men  as  a  man 

The  problems  with  regard  to  the  life  of  the  incarnate  Logos 
which  press  so  heavily  on  our  minds,  are  not  discussed  bv  St' 
John  any  more  than  by  St.  Paul.  He  is  wholly  occupied  with 
the  glorious  fact.  It  is  amazing,  but  it  has  happened  ;  and  in 
that  great  event  Lhe  whole  purpose  of  God,  creative  as  well  as 
redemptive,  has  reached  its  consummation.    Revelation  is  com- 

Ps  He    li   ThC-a?  Sfe  9°*  save  0ne  w,,°  is  God-  a"d  this 
is  He,  Jesus  Christ,    God  only-begotten  '  (v.iS). 

From  the  simple  missionary  preaching  of  the 

Acts  to  the  high  intense  thinking  of  the  Prologue 

to  the  iM.urth  Gospel  is  a  long  movement.     It  is  a 

movement,  however,  not  away  from  the  facts,  but 

toward  their  inward,  spiritual,  universal,  and  eter-  , 

nal  meaning.     This  movement,  moreover,  has  not  ' 

been  dependent  on  unaided  human  reflexion,  nor 

are  Us  results  mere  guesses  or  inferences.     It  has 

Wn  conducted  under  the  guidance  of  Christ's  own 

5  frit  ■  ,,3  >d  the,  "lunation  of  Christ's  own 

Ei,     llts  .concIusi°ns  express  the  wealth  of 

i&STJ'  aml  ln  exPerience  »nd  their 
ultimate  demonstration. 

to  HiV!lf     \  "d  a  dose  and  r«verent  attention 
n„        seIMv'tness,  compel  the  inference  that  His 

is  not  constituted  like  that  of  other  men.     It  is  to 


be  admitted,  however,  or  rather  it  is  to  be  ur«ed 
that  what  the  facts  suggest  and  demand  cannot  be 
fully  apprehended  by  any  merely  intellectual 
process  whatever.  What  Christ  is,  in  His  own 
Person,  can  be  known  only  by  those  who  know 
Him  ;  and  personal  knowledge  has  conditions  which 
are  not  satisfied  in  any  exercise  of  the  mere  under- 
standing, however  careful  and  exact.  Such  condi- 
tions'are  an  attitude  or  direction  of  the  human 
spirit,  and  an  immediate  operation,  at  once  illumin- 
ating and  quickening,  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  When 
these  conditions  meet  and  interact,  in  that  profound 
region  where  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  spirit  of 
man  touch  and  interpenetrate  one  another,  there 
is  produced  that  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Christ 
which  our  Lord  describes  as  life.  There  is  no  other 
knowledge  of  Christ ;  and  if  Christology  is  supposed 
to  be  an  intellectual  process,  governed  by  forms  of 
discursive  thought,  and  issuing  in  propositions  for 
which  is  claimed  the  cogency  of  a  logical  demon- 
stration, it  stands  condemned  as  being  out  of  all 
relation  to  Christian  experience.  But  this  personal 
experience  is  knowledge  of  Christ.  He  is  as  really 
known  in  this  spiritual  fellowship  as  one  human 
person  is  known  by  another,  and  is  known  more 
closely  and  fully  than  one  mari  can  be  known  by 
another.  Christianity,  accordingly,  presents  to  the 
world  the  solution  of  its  problem,  the  answer  to  its 
need  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  before  itself 
a  constant  problem,  the  answer  to  which  it  seeks, 
not  with  ever-growing  weariness  and  sense  of  defeat^ 
but  with  ever-renewed  energy  of  faith  and  love. 

1.  The  problem  of  the  world,  the  more  or  less 
conscious  and  articulate  demand  of  the  human  spirit, 
is,  as  we  noted  at  the  outset,  union  with  God.  This 
union  is,  primarily,  personal — an  ethical  fellowship, 
in  which  God  shall  fully  disclose  His  character,  and 
impart  Himself,  to  man  ;  in  which  man  shall  freely 
open  his  being  to  the  communications  of  God,  and 
lind  in  God  his  life  and  development.  Such  personal 
union,  however,  carries  with  it  cosmical  union  also, 
or  the  harmonizing  of  all  those  differences  from 
God  which  are  implied  in  the  existence  of  the 
created  universe,  and  find  their  most  acute  expres- 
sion in  the  self-assertion  of  man  against  God.  The 
reconciling  of  man  is  the  reconciling  of  all  things. 
The  solution  of  a  problem,  thus  fundamentally 
personal,  must  be  itself  personal.  Christianity, 
accordingly,  met  the  problem  of  the  early  centuries, 
as  it  meets  the  same  problem  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, by  the  preaching  of  the  personal  Christ.  He 
is  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  therefore,  also,  He  is  the  Son 
of  Man.  In  Christ,  God  is  fully  present ;  through 
Him,  God  is  perfectly  known ;  with  Him,  God  is 
one.  In  Christ,  human  nature  is  fully  realized  in 
all  that  it  was  meant  to  be,  both  in  respect  of  its 
complete  dependence  upon  God  and  of  its  complete 
fulfilment  of  spiritual  function.  In  Christ,  accord- 
ingly, the  history  of  creation  is  complete.  He 
stands  at  the  head  of  a  universe  reconciled  to  God. 
He  in  its  reconciliation.  Wherever  the  problem 
of  union  with  God  takes  expression  in  concrete 
facts— in  the  sense  of  guilt  in  the  individual  con- 
science ;  in  death,  which  closes  human  life  with  a 
pall  of  impenetrable  darkness ;  in  the  antagonism 
of  man  to  man,  manifested  in  personal  animosities, 
or  the  war  of  nation  with  nation  and  class  with 
class — in  facts  whose  gloom  no  pessimism  can  ex- 
aggerate :  there,  the  knowledge  of  Christ  supplies 
the  solution.  To  know  Christ  is  to  be  at  one  with 
God  and  with  man.  Christianity  is  thus  both  reli- 
gion and  ethic.  It  is  an  intense  individual  experi- 
ence, which  is  the  impulse  of  boundless  social  service. 
And  when  the  same  problem  finds  the  precision 
and  articulateness  of  philosophical  expression— as 
it  did,  for  instance,  in  that  Neo-Platonism  which 
had  such  strange  affinities  to  Christianity  while  it 
was  also  its  bitterest  opponent;  or  as  it  does  to-day, 
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in  tliut  Absolute  Idealism  which,  in  some  aspect* 
is  the  noblest  ally  of  the  Christian  faith,  ami  in 
others,  its  proudest  and  least  sympathetic  rival— 
the  key  to  its  solution  will  ^till  be  found  in  the 
contention  ot  a  Personality  at  once  Divine  and 
human,  «,  hie  lived  under  historic  conditions  which 
was  at  once  the  life  of  God  in  man  arid  the  life  of 
man  in  and  through  God.  The  words  of  the  Master 
of  Balliol  apply  to  the  present  as  well  as  to  the 
primitive  position  of  Christianity  : 

fh'^M't^fh^i11?1^  th?  k<^'  ^  '"  the  antatfonisniii  of 
thought  tliat  had  been  developed  in  Ureek  philosophy  —  the 
antagonism  of  the  material  and  the  spiritual,  the  an  Huron  ism 
of  the  phenomenal  and  the  ideal  or  intelligible  work!  the 
antagonism  of  the  finite  and  the  inlinite,  Hie  antagonism  of  the 
temporal  and  the  eternal.  In  a  word,  it  contained  in  itself  the 
principle  of  an  optimum  whkh  faces  and  overcomes  the  deepest 
pessimism,  of  an  idealism  which  lm»  roam  in  itself  for  the  most 
realistic  consciousness  of  all  the  distinctions  and  relations  of  the 
Unite' {Evolution  oj Theology  in  the  Greek  l>hilw>phe,*'  vol  ii 
p.  S51). 

2.  The  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  is  therefore 
the  article  of  a  standing  Church.  It  is,  at  the  same 
time,  the  abiding  problem  of  a  living  Church. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  problem  which  is  suggested 
by  one  faculty  to  be  handed  over  to  another  for 
solution.  Faith  does  not  receive  Christ,  and  then 
appeal  to  intellect  to  tell  us  who  He  is,  and  how 
His  Person  is  constituted.  It  has  been  the  profound 
error  of  Scholar icism,  both  before  and  since  the 
Reformation,  to  suppose  that  faith  supplies  a  mass 
of  crude  amorphous  facts  and  experiences,  upon 
which  the  intellect  exercises  its  analytic,  system- 
atizing genius,  distinguishing,  defining,  separating, 
and  then  tying  into  bundles  by  means  of  formula1. 
The  result  of  such  a  method,  applied  to  the  pro- 
blem of  the  Person  of  Christ,  is  a  Christology  in 
whose  dogmatic  construction  the  living  Christ  of 
history  and  experience  is  wholly  unrecognizable. 
The  Reformation  was  the  protest  of  Christian  faith 
against  this  attempt  to  rob  it  of  the  personal 
Saviour,  whom  it  appropriates,  whom  the  believer 
knows  directly  and  truly.  Ritschlianism,  however 
.  incomplete  its  constructive  work  may  be,  is  never- 
theless, as  a  protest  against  formalism,  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation. 

The  value  of  such  «.  protest,  however,  will  be 
greatly  lessened  if  it  lend  colour  to  the  supposition 
that  our  knowledge  of  Christ  is  confined  to  His 
benefits,  while  He  Himself,  in  the  secret  of  His 
being,  belongs  to  some  supposed  noumenal  sphere, 
inaccessible  to  human  knowledge,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  either  to  affirm  or  deny  His  Divinity. 
'  Hoc  est  Christum  cognoscere,  beneficia  ejus  cog- 
noscere '  is  a,  proposition  true  if  it  mean  that  no 
one  can  know  Christ  who  is  not  vitally  one  with 
Him,  and  therefore  a  partaker  of  His  benefits  ;  but 
certainly  false  if  it  mean  that,  beyond  His  benefits, 
there  is  a  supposed  substratum  of  being,  about 
which  nothing  can  be  known,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  Divine  (cf.  Martensen,  Christian  Dofjmaties, 
p.  63).  Thus  does  the  misapplied  category  of  sub- 
stance take  revenge  upon  the  critical  method, 
which,  while  deriving  its  validity,  retains  it  as 
a  kind  of  metaphysical  phantom.  To  know  the 
benefits  of  Christ,  to  live  in  fellowship  with  Him, 
to  carry  out  His  commission,  is  to  know  Himself. 
No  shadow  of  unreality  lies  upon  that  knowledge, 
any  more  than  it  lies  upon  the  knowledge  we  have 
of  the  friend  whom  we  know  better  than  we  know 
ourselves.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  any 
believer,  or  the  whole  community  of  believers, 
now  knows,  or  ever  will  know,  all  about  Christ, 
Personality,  even  human  personality,  is  a  great 
deep  ;  and  the  joy  of  friendship  is  the  progressive- 
ness  which  is  the  mark  of  personal  knowledge. 
Much  more  is  this  true  of  the  personality  of  Christ. 
Knowledge  of  Christ  is  boundlessly  progressive  ; 
what  more  is  to  be  known  of  Him  than  the  Church 
at  present  apprehends,  depends  on  those  conditions 
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belonging  to  the  whole  personal  life  which  make 
m^lel'iT'lf    P    HimVsiUe.      Ill    short    tt 

lublem  of  the  Person  of  Christ  is  presented  by 
that  faith,  which  is  already  knowledge,  to  that 
knowing  pouer  which  is  simply  faith  itself,  as  t 
glows  in  apprehension  of  Christ.  Christ  is  not 
divided;  and  there  is  no  division  in  the  faculty 
winch    apprehends    Him,    though    the    stages    of 

ts    exercise    and    its    acquisition    advance    end- 

cssly  from  less  to  more.  It  follows  that  Chris- 
tology  winch  is  simply  the  reflective  expres- 
sion of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  gained  in  actual 
experience,  must  not  subject  the  fulness  of  its 
material  to  any  form  of  thought  borrowed  from  an 
alien  sphere  ;  or  if,  in  the  exigencies  of  a  defen- 
sive statement,  it  uses  loan-words  derived  from 
philosophy,  it  must  never  for  a  moment  ima-ine 
that  tbe>e  explain  or  exhaust  the  living  reality 
with  which  it  is  dealing.  These  words  float,  like 
derelicts,  on  the  ocean  of  the  Church's  thought 
and  many  a  promising  speculation  has  shuck 
thereon  and  foundered.  Especially  ought  modern 
Christology  to  be  on  its  guard  against  that  dualistie 
mode  of  thought,  with  the  terminology  which  it  em- 
ploys, which  is  the  damnosa  hitrcdtta.s  bequeathed 
to  theology  by  Creek  Philosophy,  the  shadow  of 
which  fell  upon  Kant,  and  has  not  departed  from 
the  new  Kantians  of  recent  times.  The  task  of 
Christology  at  the  present  day  is  to  restate  and  to 
defend  two  certainties  of  Christian  experience. 

(1)  To  Christian  experience,  educated  and  in- 
formed by  Scripture  and  by  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
Christ  is  known  as  God.  The  problem  of  the  re- 
lation of  the  Divine  Christ  to  the  Divine  Father 
is  thus  necessarily  raised,  and  will  not  be  evaded. 
If,  however,  the  conception  of  absolute  Godhead 
be  modelled  upon  the  forms  of  Creek  dualism, 
the  mystery  becomes  an  insoluble  problem,  con- 
founding thought  and  troubling  faith.  Within 
a  Godhead  conceived  as  abstract  unity  there 
is  no  room  for  the  Divine  Christ.  The  best  that 
thought  can  do  is  to  place  the  Son  outside  God, 
though  as  near  to  Him  as  possible.  But  this  is 
straightway  to  deprive  faith  of  its  object,  and  to 
imperil  the  fact  of  reconciliation.  The  Church, 
accordingly,  would  have  none  of  the  Arian  honorific 
titles  applied  to  Christ  on  the  presupposition  that 
He  was  less  than  God,  and  would  be  content  with 
nothing  less  than  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son 
with  the  Father.  The  term  ofioofotos,  borrowed  not 
without  reluctance  from  philosophy,  was  probably 
inevitable,  and  served  sufficiently  to  utter  the 
Church's  faith-knowledge  of  the  true  Divinity  of  its 
Lord.  The  danger  lay  in  supposing  that  ouoia,  or 
the  category  of  substance,  is  adequate  to  express 
the  infinite' wealth  of  the  Divine  Personality,  or, 
worse  still,  in  directing  men's  minds  to  conceive  of 
God  as  Substance  rather  than  as  Personality. 
From  the  baleful  effects  of  this  point  of  view, 
theology  has  not  yet  shaken  itself  free.  The  only 
category  which  can  apply  to  the  mystery  of  the 
relation  of  the  Father  to  the  Son  is  that  ot  organic 
union,  whose  highest  illustration  is  in  the  domain 
of  personal  life.  There  are  deep  and  living  re- 
lations which  subsist  between  persons  even  within 
the  human  family.  If  one  person  not  only  may, 
but  must  live  in  another  person  in  order  to  be  a 
person,  and  if  between  these  two  there  is  such  com- 
munity of  life  that  each  finds  his  life  in  the  other, 
and  these  two  are  not  so  much  two  as  one,  we  may 
find  ourselves  on  the  verge  of  a  greater  mystery 
and  a  far  deeper  unity  :  the  abiding  of  the  Father 
in  the  Son  and  the  Son  in  the  Father,  and  these 
two,  along  with  the  Spirit  of  both,  forming  the 
One  God  of  redemption  and  of  creation.  By  such 
a  path  as  this  must  Christology  move  to  a  fuller 
grasp  of  the  truth,  which  the  Nicene  Creed  asserted, 
but  did  not  adequately  or  finally  set  forth. 
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(2)  To  Christian  experience,  maintained  in  fel- 
lowship with  the  living  Christ,  He  is  known  as 
man.  Faith  apprehends  Him  as  incarnate,  i.e.  as 
a  Divine  Being,  who  became  man,  entered  into  the 
sphere  and  conditions  of  human  life,  and  passed 
through  a  complete  human  experience.  Humanity, 
therefore,  reaches  its  consummation  in  His  Person  ; 
and  human  beings,  divided  though  they  may  be 
from  one  another,  find  no  impassable  barriers 
between  themselves  and  Christ.  Christian  experi- 
ence, accordingly,  is  vitally  concerned  with  the 
earthly  life  of  Christ,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels. 
Docctism  and  Ebionism  are  both  false  to  the 
conviction  of  faith.  Between  the  Divinity  and 
the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  faith  iinds  no 
abstract  opposition.  Christ  is  known  as  at  once 
Divine  and  human. 

As  soon,  however,  as  faith  seeks  to  make  clear 
to  itself  its  convictions,  and  to  state  and  defend 
them  in  view  of  inquiry  or  attack,  certain  ques- 
tions regarding  the  human-Divine  life  of  the  Lord 
inevitably  arise. 

{a)  The  problem  of  the  origin  of  this  life  pre- 
sented itself  very  early  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
had  learned  to  see  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God. 
He  is  man,  yet  He  is  related  to  God  as  no  other 
man  can  be.  Is  it  possible  that  He  could  have 
come  into  the  world,  as  other  men  do,  as  a  child  of 
a  human  father  and  mother?  The  answer  to  be 
found  in  two  of  the  Gospels  is  that  He  did  not ; 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  His  mother,  and 
the  power  of  the  Most  High  overshadowed  her ; 
that  lier  Son  had  no  human  father.  The  truth  of 
the  narrative  of  the  supernatural  birth  is  chal- 
lengeil,  in  many  quarters,  on  critical  and  on  meta- 
physical grounds.  In  view  of  these  objections,  it 
ought  to  be  freely  admitted  that  the  Incarnation 
might  have  taken  place  under  normal  human  con- 
ditions. We  are  not  in  a  position  to  determine 
a  priori  what  course  Infinite  Power  and  Love  shall 
take.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  place  the 
mode  of  the  Incarnation,  through  a  virgin-birth, 
on  the  same  footing  of  religious  or  theological  im- 
portance as  the  great  fact  of  the  Incarnation 
itself.  If,  however,  from  a  study  of  the  data  pre- 
sented in  the  NT,  i.e.  from  a  consideration  of  the 
character  of  Christ,  of  His  claims  and  self-witness, 
as  well  as  of  the  testimony  of  His  disciples,  apart 
from  the  narratives  of  His  infancy,  we  have  arrived 
at  the  conviction  of  His  unequalled  and  supreme 
greatness ;  and  if  we  then  return  to  a  study  of 
these  narratives,  we  cannot  fail  to  find  in  them  an 
ethical  purity  and  a  spiritual  fitness  which  com- 
mand our  glad  acceptance.  Their  value  for  Chris- 
tian thought  lies  in  their  providing  a  physical  fact, 
correspondent  to  the  conviction  which  a  study  of 
the  person  of  Christ  has  wrought  in  us,  viz.  that 
He  is  not  the  product  of  a  natural  evolution  from 
humanity,  but  is  »  Divine  Being  who  has  entered 
into  the  conditions  and  experiences  of  human 
nature. 

The  supernatural  birth  of  Jesus  is  not  our  war- 
rant for  belief  in  His  Divinity  and  His  sinlessness. 
But  belief  in  HU  Divinity  and  His  sinlessness  is 
our  warrant  for  regarding  the  supernatural  birth 
as  being  not  merely  possible  or  credible,  but  as 
being  wholly  congruous  with  the  uniqueness  of 
His  personality,  and,  therefore,  as  serving  as  a 
welcome  illustration  and  confirmation  of  trie  con- 
tent* of  Christian  experience. 

(6)  In  studying  the  record  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
many  quesUons  arise  in  connexion  with  the  re- 
lation of  the  D.vine  to  the  human  aspects  of  His 

KhTn  y'fi  A?e  not  the  notes  of  Godhead  ab- 
soluteness, finality,  completeness,  independence  of 
all  the  mean,  by  which  human  character  is  de- 
I  J  J*ow  then  are  we  to  understand  the 
evident  facts  of  our  Lord's  life  on  earth,  that  He 


inquired,  and  learned,  and  was  ignorant ;  that  He 
passed  through  the  stages  of  a  temporal  develop- 
ment, moving  toward  His  goal  through  conflict 
and  suffering ;  and  that,  in  His  communion  with 
His  Father,  He  employed  the  means  of  grace  which 
are  ordained  for  men— reading  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and  being  much  in  prayer! 

In  considering  such  problems,  Christian  thought 
has  been  much  hindered  by  the  domination  of 
metaphysical  conceptions  such  as  '  nature,'  and  by 
the  controlling  influence  of  a  dualism  which  has 
opposed  the  Divine  and  human  natures,  regarding 
them  as  possessed  of  contrary  attributes.  The 
history  of  Christology  consists,  mainly,  in  a  series 
of  attempts  to  bring  into  harmony  with  one 
another,  in  the  unity  of  the  person,  '  natures ' 
which,  it  is  presupposed,  are  fundamentally  op- 
posed in  their  characteristics  and  activities. 
Eutychianism  brings  them  so  close  together  as 
to  confound  them  in  a  result  which  is  i  compound 
of  Divine  and  human.  Ncstorianism  holds  them 
so  far  apart  as  to  make  them  almost  the  seats  of 
independent  personalities.  The  formula  of  Chat- 
cedon  can  scarcely  be  called  a  theory  ;  it  is  rather 
an  enumeration  of  the  contrasted  elements  and  a 
mere  assertion  of  the  unity  which  comprehends 
them.  The  Lutheran  Christology  seeks  to  reduce 
the  dualism  of  Divine  and  human  to  the  lowest 
possible  degree  by  the  deification  of  Christ's  human 
nature.  Hie  Kenotic  theories  of  more  recent 
times  have  sought  to  reach  the  same  result  by 
the  idea  of  a  depotentiation  of  His  Divine  nature. 
However  remarkable  these  schemes  may  be  as 
intellectual  efforts,  and  whatever  value  tney  may 
have  in  directing  attention  to  one  or  another  ele- 
ment in  the  complex  fact,  it  is  certain  that  they 
all  fall  under  a  threefold  condemnation,  (i.)  They 
are  dominated  by  metaphysical  conceptions  which 
are  profoundly  opposed  to  the  ideas  which  prevail 
throughout  Scripture  ;  being  dualistic  to  the  core, 
whereas  the  ruling  ideas  of  Scripture  are  synthetic, 
and  are  far  removed  from  the  distinctions  which 
mark  the  achievements  of  the  Greek  mind,  (ii.) 
They  do  not  correspond  with,  or  do  justice  to,  the 
knowledge  which  faith  has  of  the  personal  Christ ; 
separating,  as  they  do,  what  faith  grasps  as  a 
unity,  while  their  attempted  harmonies  are  arti- 
ficial, and  not  vital,  {iii.)  They  fail  to  reproduce 
the  portrait  of  Christ  presented  in  the  Gospels ; 
they  utterly  fail  to  give  adequate  utterance  to  the 
impression  which  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  makes 
upon  the  minds  which  contemplate  Him.  This  is 
true  even  of  the  Chalcedonian  scheme,  which,  in 
substance,  is  repeated  in  many  modern  creeds  and 
confessions. 

'  A  Being  who  combines  in  an  inscrutable  fashion  Divine  with 
human  properties,  and  of  whom,  consequently,  contradictory 
assertions  may  be  made,  while  Hia  dual  natures  hold  an  unde- 
fined relation  to  one  another.  This  is  not  a  scheme  to  satisfy 
either  head  or  heart'  (Principal  Dykes,  papers  on  'The  Person 
of  our  Lord '  in  Expos.  Times,  Oct.  1905-Jan.  1806). 

Christian  thought,  accordingly,  must  abandon  the 
dualism  which  has  so  long  impeded  its  efforts.  It  can 
never,  indeed,  emphasize  too  strongly  the  lowliness 
of  man,  both  as  creature  and  as  sinful  creature, 
and  must  never,  even  in  its  most  spiritual  exercises, 
forget  the  reverence  that  is  due  from  man  to  God. 
But  it  must  reject  as  misleading  all  theories  M'hich 
presuppose  a  generic  difference  between  the  Divine 
and  the  human  natures.  It  mnst,  therefore,  reject 
the  '  two-natures '  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ, 
in  the  form  in  which  it  has  hitherto  prevailed ; 
and  must  start  in  its  study  of  Christ  from  the 
Biblical  point  of  view  of  the  essential  affinity  of 
the  Divine  and  the  human  natures. 

In  recent  literature  the  influence  of  Psychology 
upon  Christological  study  is  deeply  marked.  In- 
stead of   two    natures,   two    consciousnesses    are 
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suggested  as  giving  the  adequate  conception  of 
our  Lord  s  life  on  earth.  The  Son  of  God  became 
the  Son  of  Man;  and  had  a  true  human  experience 
in  respect  of  knowledge,  will,  and  every  other 
aspect  of  normal  human  life ;  while  at  the  same 
time  He  remained  the  Logos,  retaining  the  attri- 
butes of  Deity,  such  as  omniscience.  He  lived  so 
to  speak,  in  two  universe*  at  once,  the  macrocosm 
of  creation  at  large  and  the  microcosm  of  human 
life.  This  double  life  and  double  consciousness 
it  is  suggested,  are  to  be  interpreted  in  the  li-dit  of 
recent  psychological  experiments,  which  seem  to 
establish  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  vast  sub- 
liminal sphere,  where  the  larger  part  of  our  life  is 
lived,  that  which  emerges  in  consciousness  being 
but  a  section  of  the  greater  whole. 

It  may  well  he  that  such  psychological  hints  are 
not  to  be  thrown  away.  Vet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  success  on  tins  line  is  surer  than  under 
the  old  metaphysical  control.  There  are  curiosities 
of  Psychology  as  well  as  of  .Metaphysics ;  and  the 
idea  of  a  suhlimiiml  sphere  may  prove  as  inade- 
quate to  explain  Hie  mystery  of  the  Incarnation 
as  the  old  -  bloodless '  categories  of  '  substance '  or 
'nature.'  The  soul  of  Jesus  is  not  on  the  dissect- 
ing table,  and  a  psychology  of  it  is  impossible.  In 
particular,  it  must  he  asked  whether  the  represen- 
tation of  Jesus  as  being  ordinarily  absorbed  in 
His  human  experiences,  while  having  occasional 
visitations  of  His  own  Logos  consciousness,  is 
true  to  the  portrait  of  Christ  in  the  Gospels.  Is 
there  any  suggestion  in  the  narrative  of  a  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  Jesus,  to  and  fro,  between  the 
sub-conscious  and  the  conscious  spheres?  Is  not 
the  deepest  note  in  His  character  the  continuous- 
ncss  of  His  conscious  fellowship  with  God  as  of  the 
Son  with  the  Father?  Is  there  a  hint  anywhere 
of  a  shutting  off  of  His  Divine  consciousness 
during  the  greater  part  of  His  human  experience? 
There  is  certainly  no  indication  of  the  shock  which 
a  merely  human  consciousness  would  receive  if  it 
were  suddenly  invaded  by  a  Divine  consciousness. 
Is  not  the  dualism  of  two  consciousnesses  as  fatal 
to  the  harmony  of  the  life  and  character  of  Christ 
as  that  of  the  'two  natures'  ever  was?  Or,  at 
least,  are  not  the  two  consciousnesses  really  co- 
incident, the  Divine  being  the  root  of  the  human, 
the  human  being  penetrated,  formed,  and  inspired 
by  the  Divine? 

In  any  case,  whatever  value  we  may  attach  to 
theories  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  whether  meta- 
physical or  psychological,  and  whatever  may  he  our 
forecast  of  the  issues  of  future  Christological  study, 
certain  conclusions  have  established  themselves 
as  of  permanent  importance  for  Christian  thought 
and  experience.  (i.)  It  is  possible  for  a,  Divine 
Being  to  have  a  truly  human  experience.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  God  or  of  man  to  forbid 
this.  Scripture  knows  nothing  of  such  disparity 
between  the  Divine  and  human  natures  as  to  make 
the  idea  of  Incarnation  an  intellectual  impossibility. 
Without  doubt,  the  fact  of  Incarnation  must  be  a 
theme  of  unending  wonder  and  praise:  but  our 
view  of  it  ought  not  to  be  confounded  by  the  intru- 
sion of  speculative  difficulties  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  actual  situation.  The  Son  of  God  became 
man.  He  was  born,  grew,  thought,  willed,  prayed, 
rejoiced,  suffered,  died  ;  and  in  and  through  all  these 
perfectly  human  experiences  He  was,  and  was  con- 
scious of  being,  the  Son  of  the  Father.  This  Divine 
consciousness  would,  no  doubt,  profoundly  modify, 
in  His  case,  these  experiences.  The  effect,  for  in- 
stance, of  His  sinlessness  and  of  His  filial  relation 
to  God  upon  the  exercise  of  His  intellectual  facul- 
ties must  have  been  such  as  to  raise  His  knowledge 
high  above  that  of  other  men,  and  would  give  to  it 
what  has  been  called  'intensive  infinitude.'  But 
the  Divine  consciousness  would  not  make  the  human 
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experiences  other  or  less  than  human.  Surely  it 
ought  to  be  admitted,  once  for  all,  that  huSty 
as  we  know  it  is  not  complete,  and  that  it  X 
completeness  only  as  it  approximates  to  the  Divine 
nature.  It  is  not  so  correct  to  say  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  Divine  and  yet  human,  as  to  say  He  was  Divine 
and  therefore  human. 

<ii.)  It  follows  that  the  human  experiences  of 
such  a  Being  constitute  at  once  a  veilini*  and  a 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  glory.  I„  the  thinking 
feeling,  acting,  suffering  of  the  Son,  the  Father  m 
drawing  near  to  His  creatures,  and  achieving  for 
them  the  purpose  both  of  creation  and  of  redemp- 
tion. We  are  to  look  for  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
not  apart  from  His  humanity,  but  with'in  it,  in  the 
tacts  of  His  character,  and  in  those  actions  which 
He  performs  and  those  sufferings  which  He  endures 
in  closest  fellowship  with  men.  His  human  ex- 
periences, so  far  from  casting  doubt  on  His  1  )ivinity 
or  seeming  to  be  inconsistent  with  it,  will  be  its  chief 
demonstration,  and  will  constitute  God's  mightiest 
work  for  us,  His  most  moving  appeal  to  us.  This 
Man  is  the  Word  of  God  incarnate. 

(iii.)  Knowledge  of  Christ,  accordingly,  is  per- 
sonal, and,  like  all  personal  knowledge,  is  ethically 
conditioned.  All  constructive  statements  regard- 
ing the  Person  of  Christ,  accordingly,  must  be,  to 
a  degree  not  attained  in  the  older  formularies  of 
the  Church,  synthetic  and  concrete.  We  rise  iroin 
a  study  of  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus,  and  of 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  come  under  His 
saving  influence,  with  the  convution  of  His  essen- 
tial Godhead.  We  confess  Him  to  be  the  Son  of 
God.  But  His  Godhead  is  not  to  be  regarded  in 
abstract  separation  from  His  humanity.  It  is  the 
Godhead  of  One  who  is  profoundly  and  truly 
human. 

It  is  Godhead,  as  it  discloses  itself  in  human- 
ity, which  presents  itself  for  our  reverent  study, 
and  our  no  less  reverent,  doctrinal  statement. 

From  this  point  of  view  alone  can  the  facts  of 
the  life  of  Christ  be  apprehended.  In  this  Hjiht 
alone  can  Christ  be  presented  to  this  genera- 
tion as  the  answer  to  its  need,  the  age-long  need 
of  the  human  spirit,  for  personal  union  with 
God. 

Literature. — (a)  Greek  Philosophy  :  Caird,  Evolution  of 
Theology  in  the  Greek  Philosophers  (1894);  Zelle.r,  Stoics  and 
Epicureans  ;  Lightfoot,  Dissertations  vn  the  Apostolic  Age,  '  £t. 
1'au]  and  Seneca  '  ;  Drunmiond,  I'kilo  Jndwux,  and  art.  '  Philo  ' 
by  same  author  in  Hastings'  DB,  Extra  Vol. 

(b)  Religion  of  Israel :  Theol.  of  the  OT,  by  Schultz,  Davidson, 
Oehler;  Drummond,  Jewish  Messiah;  Stanton,  Jewish  and 
Christian  Messiah  ;  Kautzsch's  art.  in  Hastings'  DB,  Extra  Vol. 

(c)  Character  and  self-witness  of  Jesus  :  X I'  Theol.  of  Weiss, 
Beysohlag,  Reuss,  Stevens  ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus  ;  Dal  m  an,  ■ 
Words  of  Jesv.it  ;  Forrest,  Christ  of  History  and  ••}'  Experience, 
and  Authority  of  Christ;  Shailer  Mathews,  Messianic  Hope  in 
the  XT  (1905);  Adanison,  Mind  in  Christ;  Bruce,  Training  of 
the  Twelve,  Kingdom  of  God,  Galilean  Gospel;  Swete,  studies 
in  the  Teaching  of  our  Lord  (1904);  Zuckler's  art.  'Jesus 
Christus'  in  PRE'J;  Sunday's  ait.  Jesus  Christ'  in  Hastings' 
DB  ;  Driver's  art.  '  Son  of  Man,"  u  nd  Sanday'a  '  Son  of  tiod,'  if*. ; 
Westcott,  Brrelation  of  the  Father,  Christvs  Consnmwator. 

(tf)  Testimony  of  the  Apostles:  XT  Theol.  as  above;  also 
Shailer  Mathews  as  above;  Bacon,  St„ry  of  St.  Paul:  a  Com- 
parison of  Acts  and  Epistles  (19H4);  Knowling,  Testimony  of  St. 
Paul  tn  Christ  (1905),  note  copious  literature  of  recent  datt 
referred  to  in  Lecture  xxiv.  ;  Patrick,  James,  the  Lord's  Brother 
(1906). 

(c)  Development  of  Doctrine :  Harnack,///sf.o/Z>oj7»i(i;  Loofs, 
Leitfaden*  (1900);  Gwatkin,  Studies  of  A  nanism;  Horner, 
Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ ;  Ottley,  Doctrine  of  the  J  near- 
nation  ■  lieville.  Hist,  du  dvnme  de.  la  dirimte  tie  Jesus  Christ ; 
Schultz,  Die  Lehre  w-i  der  Gottheit  Christ!  (1881);  Hcrm. 
Schmidt,  Zur  Christologie;  Loofs'  art.  'Christologie'  in  PRE-'-; 
Kunze,  Die  ewige  Gottheit  Jem  Christi  (1904);  Orr,  Christian 
View  of  God  and  the  World,  Progress  of  Dogma,  God's  linage 
in  Man  (1905);  Bruce,  Humiliation  of  Christ ;  T.  C.  Edwards, 
The  God-Man;  Liddon.  Dicinitii  of  our  Lord;  Gore,  Bampton 
Lecture,  and  Dissertations;  Walker,  The  Spirit  and  the  Incar- 
nation; Dods,  Incarnation  of  the  Eternal  Word  (1849);  Illing- 
worth,  Personality  Unman  and  Divine,  Divine  Immanence ; 
D'Arcy,  Idealism  and  Theology  ;  Sturt  and  others,  Personal 
Idealism;  Fairbairn,  Christ  in  Modern  Theology,  Philosophy  of 
Christian  Religion,  X.  B.  KlLPATRICK. 
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INCENSE.— The  English  word  comes  from  the 
Lat.  incensus,  'burnt'  (incendere,  '  to  burn '),  and 
is  applied  to  the  materials  used  for  making  a  per- 
fume which  was  emitted  by  the  materials  being 
burned.  These  materials  consist  of  fragrant  gums, 
spices,  and  scents. 

1  Incense  *  is  the  usual  tr.  of  fluw'wua,  which  occurs  in  the  NT 
(i  timed  only  :  Lk  l™- »,  Rev  5a  8«  18".  In  the  passages  in 
Rev.  it  ia  always  in  the  plural,  and  in  1813  \s  rendered  in  A\  by 
'  odours.'  eupixf**-  is  the  LXX  equivalent  of  Heb.  /nap,  which 
conies  from  "iup  'to  raise  an  odour  by  burning,' and  so  'to  burn 
incense.'  Cognate  Gr.  words  are  &,«.,■£*,  'to  burn  incense,' 
Lk  1«  (k-r.  Uy  in  NT) ;  and  «^w>,  He  tH  '  censer,'  or  'altar 
of  incense.'  The  root  of  these  words  is  HCa  =  <1)  '  to  be  m  heat, 
(2) '  to  burn,'  <3) '  to  sacrifice  (by  burning) " ;  see  Grimiu -Thayer, 
».(\,  and  cf.  Ou?tc;  and  Oofttt*.  The  word  W^/ft/**  is  to  be  carefully 
distinfjuished  from  xifavei,  'frankincense' (Heb.  run,).  Tlic 
latter  was  an  ingredient  of  the  former.  ?.:i« ■.<>.-  is  found  twice 
in    NT    (Mt    2»l    and    Rev  18",   in  the    latter  together  with 

(Jtlt4Ji,Lt<XT«). 

Incense  came  to  be  used  in  connexion  with  the 
Levitical  worship  in  the  Temple.  Special  care  was 
to  be  taken  in  the  making  of  it  (Ex  30s"-  P). 
Several  passages  in  the  Of  indicate  that  the 
Israelites  came  to  regard  it  (as  they  did  other 
ceremonies)  perse,  apart  from  its  spiritual  mean- 
ing. Hence  the  denunciations  of  the  prophets  (Is 
l13  etc.).  In  the  NT  it  is  referred  to  only  in  con- 
nexion with  the  daily  service  of  the  Temple  (Lk  1 ), 
and  also  as  part  of  the  symbolical  heavenly  wor- 
ship in  the  Apocalypse.  In  ttev  5H  and  83- 4  it  is 
associated  with  the  prayers  of  the  saints  ;  in  58 
apparently  being  identified  with  the  prayers,  and 
in  S^-  *  added  to  the  prayers  (cf.  rats  irpouevxth  in 
botli  versus),  as  though  to  render  them  acceptable. 
RV  '  with '  in  Rev  84  seems  impossible. 

The  symbolism  seems  to  be  generally  that  of 
worship,  which,  like  incense,  ascends  from  earth  to 
heaven.  In  Ps  1413  prayer  is  thus  likened  to 
incense.  Godet  (on  Lie  i10)  thinks  there  was  «, 
close  connexion  between  the  two  acts  of  burning 
incense  and  offering  prayer. 

'The  one  was  the  typical,  ideal,  and  therefore  perfectly  pure 
prayer ;  the  other  the  real  prayer,  which  was  inevitably  imper- 
fect and  defiled.  The  former  covered  the  latter  with  its 
sanctity,  the  latter  communicated  to  the  former  its  reality  and 
life.    Thus  they  were  the  complement  of  each  other.' 

Incense  is  used  in  worship  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Catholic  Churches,  and  by  some  congrega- 
tions in  the  Anglican  Church.  Its  earliest  use  in 
the  Christian  Church  seems  to  have  been  as  a 
fumigant  (so  Tertullian).  No  liturgical  use  is 
known  for  at  least  4  if  not  5  centuries.  Up  till 
then  it  was  regarded  as  a  relic  of  heathenism.  As 
the  Holy  Communion  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
sacrifice,  and  in  some  respects  analogous' to  the 
Jewish  sacrifices,  incense  became  gradually  asso- 
ciated with  Christian  worship.  It  is  at  least  note- 
worthy that  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  any 
reference  to  incense  in  the  Christian  Church  of  the 
NT  in  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  the  only  allusions 
being  those  in  the  symbolism  of  the  Apocalypse. 
M:iy  not  this  be  rightly  regarded  as  an  aryvmin- 
turn  e  silrntiol  Having  the  substance,  what  need 
is  there  of  the  shadow  ?  ( Jn  4s3-  24). 

Literature.— Artt.  'Tncense,'  'Frankincense'  in  Hastings' 
t,  1;01iInoenBe,'  in  Sl"ith'8  OCA;  Godet  and  Plummer  on 
Lk  19-11 ;  Speaker's  Com.  on  Rev  B3  83  18'3. 

™~„  w-  H-  Griffith  Thomas. 

INDEPENDENCE.— See  Originality. 

INDIGNATION.-See  Anger,  and  Fierceness. 

INDIVIDUAL.— It  has  almost  become  a  common- 
place of  Apologetics  that  the  significance  of  the 
individual  is  first  recognized  in  Christianity.  In 
Antiquity  the  idea  that  the  individual  might  stand 
over  against  the  State,  either  through  the  sense  of 
duty  or  the  sense  of  truth,  was  not  entertained. 
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Most  ancient  civilizations  were  based  on  slavery, 
which  at  once  refused  to  recognize  a  large  section 
of  the  members  of  the  State  as  individuals,  and 
placed  the  individuality  of  the  others  not  on  an 
equal  moral  basis,  but  on  a  basis  of  social  in- 
equality. 

Yet  the  Christian  conception  of  the  individual 
did  not  descend  upon  the  earth  without  any  indica- 
tion of  its  coming.  Socrates  had  instructed  men 
to  know  themselves,  and,  though  his  greatest  dis- 
ciple did  not  consider  this  teaching  inconsistent 
with  a  Republic  in  which  the  family  and  the  most 
sacred  rights  of  the  individual  are  sacrificed  to  the 
interests  of  the  State,  the  real  significance  of  the 
Greek  Philosophy  was  the  growing  clearness  with 
which  it  went  on  to  bring  out  the  importance  of 
man  to  himself.  Stoicism  insisted  that  a,  man's 
dignity  should  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  events, 
and  even  Epicureanism  taught  that  man's  surest 
ground  of  happiness  is  within.  Baur's  conten- 
tion, that  the  chief  preparation  for  Christianity 
was  a  growing  need  for  a  universal,  a  moral  reli- 
gion, is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
individual,  not  as  a  free  man,  or  a  cultured  man, 
or  a  member  of  a  Greek  State,  but  as  an  individual, 
was  slowly  coming  to  his  rights. 

This  progress  in  the  Gentile  world,  however,  was 
not  in  any  strict  sense  a  preparation  for  our  Lord's 
teaching,  but,  at  most,  of  the  world  for  receiving  it. 
His  true  foundations  are  in  the  OT,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  prophets.  Here  again  it  is  a 
commonplace  of  theological  thinking  that  the  reli- 
gion of  the  OT  does  not  concern  itself  about  the 
individual  at  all  in  the  same  sense  as  the  religion  of 
the  NT.  "Worship  is  a  social  and  even  a  civil  act. 
The  God  men  worship  is  the  God  of  their  fathers, 
i.e.  the  God  of  their  race.  The  great  body  of  the 
ritual  exalts  not  the  covenant  person,  but  the 
covenant  people.  Even  the  prophets  have  very 
little  to  say  about  individual  piety,  but  concern 
themselves  with  the  rulers  and  the  conduct  of 
society  and  the  destiny  of  the  nation.  We  cannot 
be  sure,  even  in  what  seem  the  most  personal 
Psalms,  that  it  is  not  the  voice  of  a  nation  rather 
than  of  an  individual  that  confesses  sin  and  implores 
help.  This  uncertainty  regarding  the  place  of  the 
individual  is  made  greater  by  the  indistinctness,  at 
least  in  the  earlier  books,  of  the  hope  of  individual 
immortality,  which,  however  we  may  try  to  get 
round  it,  is  essential  to  any  high  estimate  of  the 
worth  of  the  individual. 

No  book,  nevertheless,  compares  with  the  OT 
for  the  boldness,  with  which  the  individual  stands 
out  in  contrast  and,  if  need  be,  in  opposition  to,  the 
community,  and  that  on  spiritual,  not  social  con- 
siderations. The  standard  of  its  teaching  is  per- 
sonal responsibility,  and  that  ultimately  sets  a 
man  alone  as  an  individual  with  his  God.  If  it  is  a 
national  and  not  an  individual  hope  the  prophets 
contend  for,  they  place  it  on  an  individual  not  a 
communistic  foundation.  They  are  not  concerned 
to  reform  institutions  or  demand  new  laws.  The 
reform  they  seek  is  of  personnl  action  and  manners, 
and  the  law  they  wish  to  see  obeyed  is  God's.  For 
this  law  it  is  the  individual  that  signifies— the  pres- 
sure of  his  personal  call  being  so  great  that  his  duty 
to  follow  it  is  never  questioned,  even  though  it  should 
bring  him  into  conflict  with  both  the  State  and  the 
people.  Ezekiel  may  have  been  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  full  significance  of  this  rtttitude,  but  he 
was  by  no  means  the  first  to  take  it  up.  Of  every 
prophet  it  could  be  said,  '  Behold,  I  have  made  thy 
face  hard  against  their  faces,  and  thy  forehead 
against  their  foreheads'  (Ezk  3B).  To  each  of 
them  the  Spirit  of  God  was  a  power  to  help  him  to 
be  true  to  himself.  It  set  each  of  them  on  his  feet 
before  speaking  to  him  (Ezk  22).  The  very  mark 
of  a  true  prophet  was  to  hear  God's  voice  only,  and 
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not  man's,  and  to  be  true  to  the  individuality  God 
had  given  him,  and  not  to  he  an  echo  of  the  party 
cries  around.  To  have  that  most  stilish  kind  of 
individualism  which  consists  in  agreeing  with  the 
majority  of  the  powers  that  be,  was  the  mark  of 
the  false  prophet  (Jer  -2ll). 

Such  an  attitude  of  independence  could  not  be 
taken  up  without  a  very  strong  sense  «»f  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  individual  for  God.  Tim  si-'niliciuice 
of  the  solitary  figure  of  Jeremiah  could  m-t  bo'  less 
because  he  lived  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and 
their  ingratitude  left  him  in  isolation.  Ez'eUicl 
naturally  followed  with  the  application.  Were 
Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job  in  a  wicked  land,  they 
could  but  deliver  their  own  souls  by  their  righteous- 
ness (14").  God  deals  equally  with  all,  .and  every 
act  is  weighed,  without  prejudice  either  from  a 
man's  own  past  or  from  the  doings  of  his  fathers 
(IS-'-a^W).  The  soul  that  siuneth,  it  shall  die 
(v.*). 

Of  other  OT  writings  the  two  most  important 
are  the  Psalms  and  Job.  The  eye  of  the  writers 
may  at  times  be  on  the  nation,  but  even  that  is 
part  of  their  personal  piety,  and  to  our  day  the 
unfailing  interest  of  the  Psahns  is  in  the  experience 
of  the  individual  walking  with  his  God.  The  Book 
of  Job  is  wholly  occupied  with  the  problem  of  the 
individual,  even  if  this  individual  be  supposed  to 
stand  for  the  nation  ;  and  no  one  has  ever  stated 
with  greater  splendour  of  imagination  or  intel- 
lectual daring  lib,  right  to  fair  dealing,  not  only 
from  his  fellow-men  "but  from  his  God. 

The  OT  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  moral 
individual  to  God,  moreover,  necessarily  reached 
out  toward  the  hope  of  immortality, — and  that  not 
merely  as  an  extension  of  man's  desires  beyond 
time,  but  as  the  just  requirement  of  an  individual- 
ity that  defied  time  and  lived  by  the  eternal. 

That  our  Lord  entered  upon  this  heritage  and 
accepted  the  estimate  of  each  individual  which  we 
indicate  by  calling  him  an  immortal  soul,  and  that 
on  the  ground  of  the  OT  conception  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  man  whom  God  hears,  appears  from  His 
argument  with  the  Sadducees  (Mt  22z\  Mk  1-J-7, 
Lk^O^i,  and  is  a  postulate  of  His  whole  teaching. 
The  saying,  '  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?'  (Mk  S^), 
may  only  indicate  a  man's  value  to  himself,  and 
the  other,  '  How  much  then  is  a  man  better  than  a 
sheep!'  (Mt  IJ'-i,  may  not  seem  to  go  very  far. 
Christ's  true  conception  of  the  individual  rather 
.appears  in  the  b  /'<<■{'  He  otters  for  man's  acceptance 
and  the  duty  He  rer|uiivs  that  man  should  perform. 

Of  this  brl'vf  the  centre  of  everything  is  the 
manifestation  of  the  Father.  As  revealed  through 
the  Son,  He  is  a  Father,  which  means  that  He  does 
not,  as  a  mere  Ruler,  deal  with  men  in  groups,  but 
that  each  man  has  to  Him  the  distinctiveness,  the 
importance,  the  whole  significance  he  can  have  to 
himself.  The  side  of  God's  infinity  which  our  Lord 
insists  on,  is  the  infinity  of  His  care  for  the  indivi- 
dual. In  God's  sight  also,  nothing  can  be  given  in 
exchange  for  a  soul.  By  His  care  and  guidance, 
that  frail  tiling,  an  individual  spirit,  can  walk 
without  anxiety  amid  all  the  forces  which  might 
threaten  his  destruction,  not  only  sure  of  protection, 
but  sure  that  everything  will  be  used  to  serve  his 
true  welfare.  This  attitude  toward  earthly  cares 
is  not  sustained  by  hardness  or  indifference,  but  by 
a  belief  that  God  regards  these  things  as  the 
servants  of  His  children,  whose  individual  well- 
being  He  sets  far  above  material  things.  It  is  not 
a  low  view  of  the  world,  but  a  high  view  of  the 
spiritual  individual,  which  our  Lord  teaches. 

Speaking,  as  He  always  does,  with  tins  thought  of 
God  towards  man  in  the  foreground,  Jesus  is  led  to 
dwell  rather  on  the  worth  of  the  insignificant  and 
imperfect  individual  in  the  concrete  than  on  the 
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general  worth  of  the  individual  in  the  abstract. 
Hard-hearted  religious  people  spoke  lightly  of 
this  multitude'  being  'accursed'  <Jn  ?■«■)  *  He 
called  none  accursed,  and  warned  His  followers 
against  ca  ling  any  one  Ram  (Mt  5*)  ;  and  when 
He  used  the  word  'lost,'  it  became  in  His  mouth 
tender  and  compassionate  and  full  of  the  heart  of 
God.  I  he  parables  of  the  Lost  Sheep,  the  Lost 
Piece  of  Money,  and  above  all  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
(Lk  M,  speak  of  Gods  unwillingness  to  let  any- 
thing so  precious  as  an  individual  be  lost  The 
little  child  is  the  type  of  what  is  greatest  ( Mt  181- -) 
and  the  little  one  in  moral  stature,  whom  to  ofi'end 
is  worse  than  death,  is  guarded  by  the  very  am-els 
of  the  Presence  (18IU).  ° 

The  same  estimate  of  the  worth  of  the  indivi- 
dual appears  in  the  ideal  of  human  ihit,,.  There  is 
no  one,  however  poor  or  humble,  who  should  not 
set  before  him  the  goal  of  being  perfect  as  our 
Father  in  heaven  (Mt  Ji*).  It  is  better  to  cut  off 
the  right  hand  than  use  another  individual  for  our 
lusts,  or  to  put  out  an  eye  than  purpose  such  a  thing 
(5-'-30).  Most  distinctive  is  the  duty  of  forgiveness. 
Our  Lord  takes  for  granted  that  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult. We  shall  have  so  much  respect  for  our  own 
individuality  that  we  must  be  hurt,  and  for  the 
individuality  of  others  that  we  cannot  pass  over 
their  faults  easily.  Only  by  rising  to  the  height 
of  God's  thought  can  we  hope  to  attain  to  God's 
way  of  dealing  with  the  unthankful  and  evil.  We 
are  to  understand  that  God  also  does  not  pardon 
lightly.  He  does  not  regard  the  whole  mass  of 
good  and  bad  indifferently.  On  the  contrary,  He 
sets  eacli  individual  before  Him  as  something  of 
great  significance  to  Him,  something  whereby  He 
can  be  deeply  hurt  and  grieved,  and  then,  out  of 
the  same  love  that  can  he  hurt,  He  pardons  him. 
It  is  the  significance  of  the  individual  that  gives 
its  whole  importance  to  the  doctrine  of  pardon, 
whether  on  God's  part  or  on  man's. 

But  tlie  very  greatness  of  this  relation  to  God 
might  seem  to  withdraw  something  from  the  distinc- 
tiveness of  man  as  an  individual.  The  worth  of  the 
individual  is  not  ultimately  from  himself  but  from 
God.  '  If  a  man  abide  not  in  me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a 
branch,  and  is  withered'  ( Jn  15(i).  This  might  almost 
seem  to  be  a  denial  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an 
individual.  The  individual  would  then  be  a  mere 
manifestation  of  God.  Spinoza's  formula,  omnia 
(lftcrnnnatin  est  w-fjrttio,  would  obtain,  and  the 
assertion  of  one's  own  individuality  would  only  be 
as  cutting  off  a  certain  portion  of  the  air  with  a 
knife.  But  the  inalienable  secret  of  the  gospel  is 
that  it  enables  a  man  to  find  God  and  himself  at 
the  same  time.  It  does  not  deal  with  the  endless 
substance,  but  with  a  Father.  That  He  is  an  indi- 
vidual is  not  His  limitation,  but  the  condition 
of  all  His  greatness  ;  for  it  is  the  condition  of 
His  working  by  love,  and  love  is  greater  tiian 
power.  Conversion  is  thus  not  only  a  turning  to 
God,  but  a  finding  of  oneself  (Lk  lo17),  and  a  com- 
ing to  one's  true  home  and  to  one's  right  posses- 
sion. While  no  succonr  of  God  fails  a  man  who 
will  have  it,  it  remains  a  necessity  of  God's  love  to 
set  a  man  by  himself  in  the  task  of  working  out 
his  own  destiny.  He  is  allowed  to  go  into  the  far 
country  and  waste  his  substance.  In  all  the  de- 
scriptions which  glance  out  into  the  future  there  is 
a  strange  aloneness  of  the  individual  who  has  gone 
his  own  way,  into  which  God  Himself  cannot 
intrude.  Just  because  every  human  personality  is 
so  definitely  an  individual,  we  cannot  be  sure  that, 
in  the  end,  there  may  not  be  a  lost  individual.  A 
relation  of  love  in  Christ's  sense  necessarily  means 
a  relation  of  individuals,  and  that  means  such  a 
marking  off  of  a  man  from  God  that  even  God 
cannot  enter  that  personality  again,  except  the 
door  is  opened  to  Him,  as  it  were,  from  the  inside. 
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This  lii"h  gift  of  being  an  individual  with  the 
possibility  of  being  a  child  of  God,  carries  with  it 
£l*>  the  possibility  of  such  exclusion  ofgoodw 
can  make  him  a  child  of  the  wicked  one  (Mt  13  ). 
Nor  does  the  closest  relation  to  God  absorb  the 
individual.  Whatever  ordinances  there  may  be  for 
public  worship,  the  distinctive  position  is  to  enter 
into  our  closet  and  shut  to  the  door,  and  be  with 
our  Father  who  sees  in  secret  (Mt  66).  There  is  an 
individual  hearing  and  an  individual  answering, 
which,  however  little  our  minds  may  compass  it,  are 
essential  both  in  God's  giving  and  in  man  a  receiv- 
ing Jnst  as  there  is  a  strange  pitiful  isolation  ot 
the  individual  who  rejects  God,  so  there  is  a 
strange  saving  of  his  own  individuality  in  losing  it, 
in  the  soul  that  finds  God.  That  we  remain  indi- 
viduals is  as  essential  to  the  relationship  as  that 
we  find  our  joy  in  another  individual.  The  revela- 
tion of  the  Father  in  the  Son  must  preclude  all 
idea  of  absorption  in  God. 

This  ia  the  ground  of  Ritschl's  contention  not  only  against  a 
Catholicism  which  bears  down  the  individual  by  the  weight  of 
the  institution,  but  also  against  a  mysticism  which  reduces  all 
individuals  to  mere  personality,  upon  which  a  Spirit,  Himself 
mere  personality,  operates  not  as  individual  with  individual, 
but  as  abstract  spiritual  force  upon  abstract  spiritual  substance. 
The  influences  of  grace  we  must,  on  the  contrary,  interpret 
through  Christ,  the  Spirit  having  come  in  His  place  to  bring 
His  words  to  our  remembrance  (Jn  1*23).  Ritschl  argues  that 
God  only  uses  His  revelation  in  the  Scriptures  on  the  one  hand, 
and  His  dealings  with  us  by  the  experiences  and  duties  of  life 
on  the  other.  The  tendency  with  him  is,  not  only  to  limit  God, 
hut  also  to  ignore  possibilities  in  man  ;  yet  his  main  contention 
is  of  great  value,  and  it  helps  us  to  understand  the  patient 
humanncss  of  God's  revelation,  if  we  take  it  to  be  a  dialogue  in 
which  God  could  not  speak  the  next  word  till  man  had  responded 
to  the  last. 

The  only  influences  our  Lord  used  were  the 
appeals  of  wisdom  and  love.  In  every  case  He 
respected  the  individuality  of  another,  and  sought 
to  make  men  realize  how  much  they  were  to  them- 
selves as  well  as  to  God.  When  any  influence 
appeared  as  a  substitute  for  personal  choice,  He 
sternly  repressed  it.  He  trusted  no  general  move- 
ment, and  appealed  to  nothing  occult.  He  was 
always  willing  to  leave  a  crowd  for  an  individual 
(Mk  1",  Lk  4*\  Jn  61B).  The  only  miracle  He 
ever  wrought  for  the  multitude  He  used  for  sift- 
ing them  and  for  gathering  individuals  from  among 
them  (Jn  Qv).  And  when  a  crowd  did  gather  to 
hear  Him  preach,  He  gave  them  most  individual 
teaching.  He  never  departed  from  the  method  of 
being  an  individual  dealing  with  individuals,  and 
from  requiring  of  them  the  most  individual  of 
actions — repentance  and  obedience  to  one's  own 
call. 

Nor  is  the  individual  overborne  by  the  society  (see 
artt.  Church,  Kingdom  of  God,  Individual- 
ism). Here  it  suffices  to  say  that  it  is  just  the  dis- 
tinctive place  Christ  assigned  to  the  individual  that 
marks  His  Church  off  from  the  world,  and  His  king- 
dom as  a  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  a  Kingdom  of  God. 
A  kingdom  which  treats  its  subjects  as  mere  pawns 
in  a  great  game,  is,  in  that  very  act,  marked  as 
temporal.  Other- wovldliness,  indeed,  is  not  the 
mind  of  Christ,  and  the  attempt  to  derive  every- 
thing from  the  far-sighted  selfishness  which  does 
'  good  according  to  the  will  of  God  and  for  the  sake 
of  everlasting  happiness,'  leaves  no  room  for  the 
highest  things  of  Christianity.  But  it  is  not  true, 
as  is  argued,  that  we  reach  a  higher  stage  when 
we  are  able  calmly  to  recognize  that  the  individual 
passes  and  the  society  remains,  that  everyone 
should  be  content  to  live  on  in  the  lives  of  others, 
and  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  everything  and 
***"  individual  nothing.     The  Kingdom  of  God  is 


Kingdom  of  God  only  when  it  deals  with  the 
eternal,  and  that  must  always  be  the  individual. 
It  is  of  God  and  not  of  mere  human  regulation 
just  because  it  respects  the  individual — his  choice, 
his  peace,  his  freedom  ;  because  it  is  a  society  of 
persons  not  constrained  by  force  to  a  common  pur- 
pose, but  attuned  to  it  by  love  and  wisdom.  All 
our  Lord  says  of  His  society  speaks  of  an  associa- 
tion in  which  its  members  will  realize  what  the 
Apostle  calls  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God,  and,  so  long  as  the  Church  is  content  to 
stand  over  against  men  as  an  institution  claiming 
external  authority,  Christ's  great  problem  of  how 
men  were  at  once  to  live  wholly  for  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  and  not  surrender  their  Christian  freedom, 
their  rights,  as  individuals,  remains  unsolved.  (For 
the  general  philosophical  questions  regarding  the 
individual,  see  art.  Personality). 

One  question  yet  remains.  Can  a  person  whose 
isolation  has  been  thus  defined  to  himself,  ever 
again  pass  into  the  great  undistinguishable  mass  t 
According  to  the  orthodox  conception,  individu- 
ality, though  a  mere  containing  wall,  is  so  ada- 
mantine, that,  whatever  it  may  contain,  it  must 
abide.  Ritschl,  for  one,  argues  that  an  alienation 
from  God  which  the  highest  love  cannot  overcome, 
must  mean  annihilation.  The  very  idea  of  a  reality 
so  important  as  to  be  inextinguishable,  while  all 
its  manifestations  demand  its  extinction,  he  would 
ascribe  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  abstract 
Platonic  idea  of  the  soul.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
in  the  Gospels,  or  anywhere  else  in  Scripture,  there 
is  any  metaphysical  basis  of  a  Platonic  kind  for  a 
necessary  individual  immortality.  The  Scripture 
hope  is  not  in  man,  but  in  the  character  of  God, 
and  we  cannot  suppose  Him  under  any  necessity 
to  continue  evil  for  its  own  sake.  On  the  other 
hand,  if,  as  Ritschl  maintains,  the  personality  of 
God  and  man  is  individual,  and  pantheism  is  wholly 
an  abandonment  of  the  religious  problem,  which  is 
how  to  maintain  the  spiritual  personality  against 
the  whole  material  universe,  through  belief  in  the 
exalted  Power  that  rules  above  it,  it  remains  a 
problem  whether  evil  can  ever  attain  such  power 
as  to  be  able  to  blot  out  for  God  an  individual. 
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not  thereby  exalted.     Nay,  there  can  be  no  Kin< 
dom  of  God,  but  a  nw*  fleeting  earthly  Utopia. 
If  t,ie  individual  is  obliterated,  then,  in  view  of 
the   endless  ages,   but  a  moment  more,   and    the 
society  is  obliterated  as  well.      It  becomes  the 
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INDIVIDUALISM.— The  word  individualism  is 
used  in  two  senses,  and  the  difference  of  meaning 
is  constantly  employed  in  order  to  discredit  one  set 
of  ideas  by  arguing  against  the  other.  In  a  general 
way  the  uses  may  be  distinguished  by  calling  the 
one  philosophical  and  the  other  political.  Indi- 
vidualism, in  the  philosophical  sense,  attempts  to 
derive  everything  from  the  intellect  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  individual.  However  much  a  man 
derives  from  others,  he  ultimately  depends,  it 
argues,  on  his  own  judgment  and  his  five  senses ; 
and,  however  benevolent  he  may  be,  all  his  motives 
have  their  source  in  self-love.  Descartes  started 
to  reconstruct  our  whole  knowledge  from  the  indi- 
vidual's knowledge  of  himself,  and  his  successors 
naturally  sought  to  construct  our  whole  activity 
from  the  individual's  love  to  himself.  Shaftesbury 
and  Butler  had  to  affirm  almost  as  a  discovery 
that  benevolence  is  as  true  and  real  a  part  oi 
human  nature  as  self-love.  Only  after  Hume  had 
reduced  this  kind  of  individualism  to  sensation- 
alism, leaving  the  individual  himself  a  mere  series 
of  sensations,   and  after  Spinozism  began  to   be 
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poured  into  the  waters  of  speculation,  was  it  seen 
that  man  could  not  be  understood  alone  but  only 
in  his  whole  context.  '  J 

It  is  needless  to  prove  that  this  kind  of  indi- 
vidualism is  not  maintained  by  the  Scriptures 
And  still  less  is  it  necessary  to  show  that  it  is  not 
our  Lord's  reading  of  human  nature.  The  creature 
that  is  made  in  the  inia^e  of  God  is  not  made  for 
himself.  The  creed  that  says,  '  If  any  man  will 
come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself'  (Mt  16J4) 
believes  that  it  finds  something  more  in  man  than 
even  the  wisest  self-love  to  which  it  can  appeal. 
The  individual  does  not,  it  is  true,  lose  in  Christ's 
service.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  receive  an 
hundredfold,  and,  over  and  above,  life  everlasting 
(Mt  1929).  But  that  is  only-after  he  has  learned 
the  secret  of  forsaking  all,  after  he  has  been  taught, 
not  of  his  own  self-interest,  but  after  he  lias  been 
drawn  by  the  Father  from  all  self-regard  (Jn  644). 
This  possibility  in  man,  our  Lord  recognizes,  was 
also  taught  by  the  prophets,  who  wrote,  '  And  they 
shall  all  be  taught  of  Uod'  (v.*).  To  be  taught  of 
God  means  to  be  saved  from  this  kind  of  indi- 
vidualism, to  discover  that  it  is  not  our  right 
position  and  not  our  true  selves,  but  is  alienation 
from  our  true  life  and  our  true  home  ;  it  is  to 
learn  that  not  only  is  love  part  of  our  nature,  but 
that  we  have  never  found  ourselves  at  nil  till  it 
takes  us  out  of  ourselves  (Lk  l"1"1,  Mt  lU:iB). 

Philosophical  Individualism,  however,  is  not  only 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  appeal  to  authority 
which  the  other  kind  of  individualism  rejects,  but  it 
is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  such  an  authority 
for  any  explanation  of  the  social  order.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  we  have  called  Political  Individualism 
is  frequently  maintained  precisely  on  the  ground 
that  man  is  not,  in  the  sense  of  belonging  only  to 
himself,  individualistic,  but  has  his  true  social 
qnality  within  himself.  '  Individualism '  in  this 
other  sense  means  the  rights  of  the  individual  over 
against  authority,  a  position  which  does  not,  as  is 
usually  assumed,  involve  logically  the  other  indi- 
vidualism, the  individualism  of  every  man  for 
himself.  It  is  not  a  denial  of  the  necessity  of  a 
corporate  existence  or  of  the  value  of  society.  Its 
real  opposite  is  Communism,  and  the  real  point  at 
issue  is  whether  society  depends  on  the  individual 
or  the  individual  on  society.  Both  Individualism 
and  Communism,  of  course,  would  admit  a  mutual 
inter-relation,  but  the  question  is  which  is  first, 
the  individual  or  the  social  institution,  and  which 
is  to  be  our  chief  reliance,  the  good-will  of  the 
individual  or  the  control  of  the  social  machinery. 
So  far  is  this  kind  of  individualism  from  involving 
individualism  in  the  other  sense,  that  it  rather 
assumes  that  all  the  elements  for  the  highest  social 
state  exist  in  each  man,  and  would  come  to  fruition, 
if  only  the  external  hindrances  could  be  removed. 
On  this  latter  question,  it  must  be  admitted,  our 
Lord's  attitude  is  much  more  difficult  to  determine. 
Of  this  practical  individualism  there  are  several  types.  First, 
there  is  the  individualism  of  Nietzsche,  to  whom  every  altruistic 
feeling  is  the  nitre  unreasoning  instinct  of  the  herd.  That  kind 
of  individualism  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  and  said,  '  He 
saved  others,  himself  he  cannot  save,'  and  saw  in  the  position 
the  height  of  absurdity.  Then  there  is  the  vigorous  Philistine 
individualism  of  Herbert  Spencer.  Jt  conceives  man  as  a  creature 
with  five  flenses  and  ten  fingers,  who  needs  nothing  on  earth 
but  a  free  field  and  no  favour,  whose  chief  duty  to  the  human 
race  is  to  secure  its  progress  by  making  the  weakest  go  to  the 
wall.  The  text  it  most  firmlv  believes  in.  in  the  whole  Bible, 
is, '  He  bscometh  poor  that  dealeth  with  a  slack  hand ' ;  and  what 
it  cannot  away  with  in  Jesus  is  that  He  told  people  to  give  to 
everyone  who  asked,  and  to  sell  all,  and  give  to  the  poor,— a 
frightful  encouragement  to  laziness  and  mendicancy,  and  a 
moat  hurtful  interference  with  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  Again,  there  is  the  individualism  of  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert 
and  the  Free  Life.  In  its  eyes  men  are  quite  free  to  part 
with  everything  they  have,  and  it  is  believed  they  would  part 
with  it  for  the  best  purposes,  if  it  were  not  that  they  are  robbed 
and  also  debased  by  being  blackmailed  under  the  name  of  taxes. 
'  Bumble '  is  the  true  name  and  nature  of  all  authorities,  it  having 
been  their  way  in  all  time  to  muddle  everything,  doing  it 
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force,  to  suppress  violence.  The  State  is,  when  it  teens  to  ?= 
own  sphere.  Mmply  the.  big  policeman,  ■  a  terror  tolvffikS,? 

quences,  this  individualism  nJSSrS^^rWiX^K 
the  sole  end  for  which  mankind  are  warranted,  Vdivftu ally  or 
collectively,  in  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  act£n  of  anyof 
their  number  is  self -protect  ion.'  Finally,  there  is  the  M 
vidual.sm  of  Count  Tolstoi,  the  basis  of  which  he  finds  in  the 
Gospels  themselves.  'Judge  not,  that  ye  he  not  judged,' apTes 
m  much  to  a  man  in  his  official  capacity  as  in  nis  private,  and 
t£  i Eli vM,?„Vl  *  n  r0,|U'red  fr°m  the  comnlu"ity  as  much  as  from 
S*  f '  ?o^Vh!v  v,  '"an,  '8  ev*lr  8°- mm*  wiHer  and  **"«  than 
his  fellows  that  he  can  have  the  right  in  any  capacity  to  take 
over  the  regulation  of  their  lives,  and  the  very  goal  of  nistory  is 
to  teach  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  any  body  of  men  trying  to 
bear  rule  over  others,— a  philosophy  of  history  somewhat  akin 
to  St.  Paul  s  conception  of  the  dispensation  of  the  Law  as  meant 
to  shut  all  up  unto  disobedience  (Ko  11^). 

The  kindliness  of  the  Socialists  towards  Tolstoi  seems  at  firet 
sight  inexplicable,  for  nothing  could  be  more  opposed  to  their 
method  than  this  rejection  of  all  visible  authorities  The 
Socialist,  moreover,  has  the  same  sympathy  with  Christ's 
teaching.  Take,  e.ij.,  Headlam's  Fabian  Tract,  No  42  The 
teaching  of  Jesus,  he  attiring,  had  hardly  anything  to  do  with 
a  life  after  death,  but  a  great  deal  to  do  with  a  Kingdom  of  God, 
which  is  a  righteous  society  to  be  established  upon  earth. 
Christ's  works  were  secular,  socialistic  works.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  His  miracles  of  raising  the  dead,  they  show  that  the 
death  of  a  young  person  was  a  monstrous,  disorderly  thing  to 
Him.  If  men  would  live  in  a  rational,  organized,  orderly 
brotherhood,  they  would  be  clothed  as  beautifully  as  the  lily. 
His  denunciations  were  for  those  who  oppressed  the  poor  ;  and 
the  man  whom  He  spoke  of  as  in  hell,  was  the  man  who  calmly 
accepted  the  difference  between  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  while 
the  persons  who  were  on  the  right  hand  at  the  Judgment,  were 
those  who  had  taken  pains  to  know  that  people  were  properly 
clothed  and  fed.  The  Christian  society  was  meant  to  do  on  a 
large  scale  the  social  work  which  Jesus  had  done  on  a  small. 
Jesus  ordained  Baptism  to  receive  every  human  child  as  equal 
into  His  Church,  and  the  Eucharist  to  be  a  sacrament  of 
equal  brotherhood  ;  and  He  made  the  first  word  in  His  prayer 
the  recognition  of  a  common  Father,  which  must  involve  the 
equality  of  brethren.  The  Song  of  Mary  describes  Him  as 
putting  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats  and  sending  the  rich 
empty  away,  and  His  Apostles  insist  on  every  man  labouring, 
ana  on  the  labourer,  not  the  capitalist,  being  first  partaker  of 
the  fruits.  If,  therefore,  '  you  want  to  be  a  good  Christian,  you 
must  be  something  very  much  like  a  good  Socialist.'  The  Church, 
we  are  told,  is  fettered,  and  ineffective  for  carrying  out  this 
task,  but  much  '  may  be  done  by  those  Churchmen  who  remem- 
ber that  the  State  is  a  sacred  organization  as  well  as  the 
Church,'  and  who  are  willing  to  help  to  seize  it  for  the  good  of 
the  people.  Their  first  task,  strangely,  will  be  to  free  the 
Church  from  the  fetters  of  the  State,  for  one  would  rather  have 
imagined  that  the  logical  conclusion  should  have  been  Rothe's 
position,  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  Church  so  to  labour  that 
ultimately  it  may  be  absorbed  in  the  Christian  State. 

This  exposition  clearly  shows  the  reason  for  sympathy  with 
Tolstoi.  It  is  a  case  of  extremes  meeting.  Extreme  Individ- 
ualism and  extreme  Socialism  are  both  alike  conscious  of  the 
present  distress.  Individualism  is  as  little  satisfied  as  Socialism 
with  twelve  millionaires  dining  at  one  end  of  London  and  find- 
ing the  cultivated  globe  too  small  to  please  their  palates,  and  at 
the  other  a  million  and  a  half  of  their  fellow -creatures  not  know- 
ing whether  they  will  have  any  dinner  at  all.  Than  this,  both 
are  a  great  deal  nearer  the  position  of  Him  who  said,  '  Sell  that 
ye  have,  and  give  alms '  (Lk  123-*),  '  Woe  unto  you  who  are  rich 
(tj2J),  who  denounced  the  robbery  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
and  no  doubt  included  every  form  of  ruthless  competition 
whereby  the  strong  get  advantage  of  the  weak.  Competition 
has  become  a  sacred  word  in  these  days,  but  it  never  has  been 
a  Christian  word,  and  if  some  higher  law  does  not  rule  above 
it,  the  fittest  that  will  survive  by  it  will  not  be  the  best  but  only 
the  most  rapacious. 

Extreme  Socialism  and  extreme  Individualism,  moreover, 
have  this  in  common,  that  both  carry  on  their  propaganda  in 
the  interests  of  the  individual  and  in  the  hope  of  arriving 
at  a  better  state  of  society.  The  Individualist  thinks  a  better 
society  can  be  formed  only  out  of  better  individuals,  and  regards 
force  as  the  great  obstacle ;  whereas  the  Socialist  thinks  the 
individual  will  never  have  a.  chance  in  the  present  kind  of 
social  conditions.  That  Christ  aimed  both  at  creating  a  better 
individual  and  a  better  society  needs  no  proof,  and  it  must 
further  be  recognized  that  the  society  He  Himself  created,  con- 
sidered a  voluntary  community  of  goods  at  least  in  agreement 
with  the  spirit  of  His  teaching  (see  art.  Wealth).  The  em- 
phasis which  the  leaders  put  on  this  voluntary  aspect  of  com- 
munism distinguishes  Christianity  clearly  from  Socialism,  but 
still  the  experiment  indicates  that,  in  a  more  Christian  society, 
the  Socialist  ideal  might  be  accomplished  in  another  way.  With 
our  present  concentration  on  material  well-being,  the  end  of 
competition  would  be  almost  the  end  of  individuality ;  but  if  our 
real  life  were  less  lived  by  bread  alone,  if  our  true  individuality 
were  dependent  on  higher  concerns,  we  might  come  to  cultivate 
together  the  soil  of  the  earth  and  enjoy  together  all  it  pro- 
duces as  much  in  common  as  we  use  the  air  that  moves  on  its 
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surface  and  the  water  that  comes  down  its  hills,  and  we  should 
then  be  enabled  to  accept  many  of  Christ's  commands  as  literal 
which  we  can  only  now  live  with  as  figures  of  speech. 

One  feels  in  reading  the  Gospels  that  what  is 
more  alien  to  them  than  either  Individualism  or 
Socialism,  is  the  current  amalgam  of  both,  which 
defends  all  the  Individualism  that  means  per- 
sonal profit  and  all  the  Socialism  that  mean* 
personal  security  and  dignity,  which  finds  all  our 
Lord's  concessions  literal  and  all  His  demands 
figurative.  The  typical  attitude,  though  not 
usually  expressed  so  bluntly,  is  Loisy's.  Christ, 
he  says,  conceived  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  He 
thought  was  at  hand,  as  the  great  social  panacea. 
Though  He  enforced  it  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
excess  which  arc  necessary  to  implant  any  great 
ideal,  it  was  quite  unworkable  in  this  rough 
world.  There  rose  up  in  place  of  it,  therefore,  the 
Church  with  its  authorities  for  belief  and  for  con- 
duct, that  useful,  practical,  enduring  compromise 
between  the  individual  and  the  religious  society. 
It  is  this  combination  which  most  of  our  country- 
men who  love  compromise  as  the  oil,  if  not  the 
water,  of  life,  are  concerned  to  maintain  ;  and  when 
they  welcome  the  passing  of  Individualism,  they 
mean  to  hail  the  revival  of  the  power  of  the  visible 
authorities  ;  and  when  they  object  to  Socialism, 
they  only  mean  that  they  do  not  approve  of  the 
purposes  for  which  the  power  is  to  be  used. 

The  method  of  Socialism,  nevertheless,  is  not  the 
method  of  the  gospel,  and  the  usual  conrse  of  the 
Socialist  is  that  which  Mr.  Headlam  follows, — to 
prove  that  the  aims  of  Socialism  are  Christ's,  and 
then  take  for  granted  that  He  would  approve  of 
the  means  proposed  for  attaining  them.  Even 
supposing  we  make  the  large  concession  of  grant- 
ing the  exegesis,  we  .still  do  not  find  the  slightest 
attempt  to  show  that  our  Lord  ever  in  any  way 
trusted  to  the  State  as  the  instrument  for  accom- 
plishing His  design.  The  usual  way  of  avoiding 
this  difficulty  is  to  say  that  He  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  look  to  a  Pagan  State  as  we  are  justified 
in  looking  to  the  Christian  State.  To  this  there 
are  two  very  evident  replies.  First,  Is  the  State 
ever  Christian  in  our  Lord's  sense  ?  Second,  It 
was  not  the  Pagan  but  the  Theocratic  State  our 
Lord  dealt  with  nearly  all  His  days.  It  was  there 
waiting  to  be  adopted ;  yet  He  lived  chiefly  in 
conflict  with  it,  and  He  never  attempted  to  reform 
it  or  work  through  it.  He  certainly  expected  His 
followers  to  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  States  and 
kings  and  governors,  but  it  would  be  in  an  ex- 
tremely individualistic  position  (Mt  1018),  and  all 
that  was  expected  of  them  was  not  to  fear  them 
that  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul 
(v.a).  Our  Lord's  action  was  not  revolutionary«in 
the  sense  of  actually  overthrowing  existing  insti- 
tutions, but  He  cannot  be  said  to  have  cherished 
them.  A  certain  regard  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  who  sat  in  Moses'  seat  (Mt 
23-),  but  He  also  subjected  them  to  such  criticism 
as  must  have  sapped  their  power.  He  Himself 
so  far  honoured  the  religious  institutions  as  not  to 
oppose  them  ;  but  the  only  evil  He  ever  put  His 
hand  to  the  task  of  reforming,  was  that  which 
disturbed  the  private  worshipper  (Mt  2V~-m,  Jn 
21'-17),  and  His  entire  indifference  to  ceremonial 
purity  rejected  a  great  deal  of  the  institution  to 
the  advantage  of  the  individual.  All  this  mi«ht 
seem  to  refer  rather  to  the  Church  than  the  State  ; 
but  if  He  distrusted  the  leadership  of  the  former, 
He  would  not  be  likely  any  more  to  trust  the 
leadership  of  the  latter,  if  it  took  over  the  guid- 
ance of  life  It  also  would  be  the  blind  leading  the 
blind.  A\  hat  our  Lord  manifestly  expects  to  see, 
is  what  He  calls  the  seed  of  the  Kingdom  {Mt  13^) 
those  who  in  every  place  are  worthy,  who  are  pre- 
pared to  be  as  lights  shining  in  a  dark  place.    Why 


should  He  speak  of  the  result  as  a  Kingdom  of  God 
at  all,  if,  in  the  final  issue,  it  is  only  of  man's  regu- 
lation ?  The  meaning  certainly  lies  very  near,  that 
it  was  a  kingdom  of  souls  regulated  only  by  love 
a  kingdom  of  souls  bent  on  a  direct  service  and 
obedience  to  God,  and  requiring  no  other  rule. 
This  fundamental  distinction  between  it  and  all 
other  earthly  kingdoms  would  seem  to  be  the  very 
reason  for  calling  it  of  God. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  what  seems  the  most 
convincing  explanation  of  our  Lord's  temptations. 
To  suppose  that  He  was  tempted  merely  by  His 
own  hunger  and  love  of  success  and  love  of  praise, 
is  to  ascribe  to  Him  motives  which  had  no  power 
over  Him  at  other  times.  But  if  they  are  tempta- 
tions of  His  work,  the  temptation  to  provide  a 
kingdom  with  fulness  of  bread  and  to  rule  by 
accepting  the  methods  of  force  in  the  State  and 
of  display  in  the  Church,  we  see  how  He  could  be 
touched  in  His  deepest  interests.  When  He  turned 
from  that  way  to  the  road  that  led  by  a  solitary 
path  to  Calvary,  to  call  many,  but  to  choose  only 
the  few  who  also  would  be  prepared  to  walk  in  it, 
He  surely  decided  to  look  to  the  individual  to  save 
the  institution,  and  not  to  the  institution  to  save 
the  individual.  In  view  of  all  this,  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that  the  aristocrat  in  his  peasant's  dress, 
digging  his  bread  out  of  the  earth,  and  living  as  if 
the  social  revolution  had  come,  in  the  high  con- 
viction that  the  Divine  way  is  personal  surrender 
and  not  social  supervision,  represents  Christ's 
attitude  better  than  the  respectable  persons  who 
meantime  take  all  the  present  system  of  competi- 
tion will  give,  while  they  wait  tor  salvation  from 
the  action  of  the  State. 

But  Socialism  only  makes  a  pretence  of  being 
workable  through  the  State,  by  ignoring  the  bear- 
ing which  its  action  would  have  on  the  whole  life 
of  the  individual,  and  it  is  with  this  larger  ques- 
tion that  our  Lord  is  concerned.  His  Kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world,  and  its  treasures  are  not  upon 
earth,  and  it  only  concerns  itself  with  the  things 
upon  earth  as  they  have  to  do  with  the  great 
treasure  in  heaven,  which  is  character,  and  the 

S-eat  rule  of  the  Kingdom,  which  is  love.  That 
e  expected  this  idea  to  be  embodied  in  an  earthly 
society  is  plain,  for  the  beginnings  of  it  arose  in 
His  own  lifetime.  But  it  was  to  be  a  very  singular 
society,  in  which  none  was  to  exercise  authority 
on  one  hand,  and  none  to  call  any  man  master  on 
the  other.  The  only  dignity  was  to  be  service ; 
and  the  higher  the  position,  the  lowlier  one  should 
serve.  Nothing  can  reconcile  this  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical embodiment  of  it  in  all  ages,  wherein  the 
true  succession  has  been  placed  in  the  officials,  who 
determined  not  only  action  but  belief,  and  who 
have  penetrated  further  into  the  inner  sanctuary 
of  the  individual  life  than  any  earthly  government 
that  ever  existed.  But  no  one  recognized  more 
fully  than  Christ  Himself  that  the  channels  by 
which  His  influence  would  go  down  would  inter- 
mingle their  clay  with  the  pure  waters  ;  and  to 
assume  that  any  organization  is  more  than  a  dim 
human  attempt  at  reaching  out  towards  His  ideal, 
is  to  neglect  His  own  warnings.  As  the  believer 
must  be  in  the  world,  so  he  must  be  in  the  insti- 
tution—in  it  but  not  of  it,  always  retaining  his 
right  to  consider  whether  Christ  is  there  or  not 
when  men  say,  '  Lo,  here,  or  Lo,  there.'  In  so  far 
as  the  institution  serves  this  Kingdom  of  God,  this 
kingdom  of  souls,  whose  only  authority  is  God  the 
Father  as  revealed  in  the  Son,  and  whose  only 
rule  is  love,  it  is  to  be  honoured  ;  but  it  must 
ever  be  prepared  to  be  judged  by  that  standard. 

The  great  end  of  all  progress,  therefore,  is  not 
to  subject  the  individual,  but  to  call  him  to  the 
realization  of  his  own  heritage  of  freedom.  It  is 
in  the  crowd  that  men  have  done  all  the  great 
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iniquities.  The  multitude  conic  to  take  Christ  ■ 
the  disciples  all  in  a  body  forsake  Him  ;  the  rulers 
come  together  to  judge  Him  ;  the  whole  hand  of 
soldiers  is  called  together  to  buffet  Him  ;  the  crowd 
cry,  'Crucify  Him';  the  chief  priests  mock  Him 
anions  themselves.  Even  those  that  were  crucified 
with  Him  stilled  their  pain  by  falling  in  with  the 
cry  of  the  multitude.  Whatever'  institution, 
therefore,  wo  may  submit  to,  we  can  only  belong 
to  the  true  Church  by  first  of  all  having  'salt  in 
ourselves'  (Mk  !>'l'h  by  being  of  the  truth  and 
hearing  Christ's  voire  (.In  18B7). 

It  is  argued  that  the  full  meaning  and  claim  of 
Christianity  can  never  be  explicable  on  the  basis 
of  Individualism,  because  'from  first  to  last  it 
deals  with  minds  which  are  in  relation  with  actual 
truth  in  regard  to  the  soul,  the  world,  and  Cod, 
and  which  have  not  fully  attained  even  the  limits 
of  their  own  nature  till  tliev  are  united  in  the 
Spirit-bearing  llody,  through  Christ  to  the  Father' 
(Strong).  Possibly  Hume  contends  for  the  Indivi- 
dualism here  refuted.  Nolmdy  else  does.  Why 
Christianity  is  so  individualistic  is  precisely  that  the 
soul  is  so  directly,  or,  at  all  events,  can^  through 
God's  revelation  and  grace,  be  so  directly  in  con- 
tact with  actual  truth,  the  world  and  God,  as  to 
make  it  only  a  distraction  for  another  man,  on 
merely  official  grounds,  to  come  in  between  as  a 
necessary  channel;  that  the  possession  of  such  \ 
personal  relation  to  truth  is  a  common  bond  of 
more  power  than  any  external  tie ;  and  that  the 
visible  organization  is  only  vital  and  useful  as  it 
expresses  this  union.  The  usual  way  is  to  say  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  a  purely  spiritual  condition  on 
the  one  hand,  and  has  a  place  and  effect  in  the 
world  on  the  other;  to  seek  no  common  basis ;  to 
avoid  deriving  one  from  the  other;  to  ascribe 
methods  of  worldly  rule  to  the  visible  society,  and 
then  to  transfer  to  it  the  attributes  of  love  and 
truth  and  holiness  that  belong  to  the  invisible,  and 
so  to  claim  for  it,  in  subjection,  the  obedience 
which  belongs  to  the  other,  in  freedom.  It  is  quite 
true  that  a  person  in  a  state  of  salvation  is  one 
called  and  admitted  into  a  society ;  but,  just  be- 
cause it  is  a  society  of  saved  persons,  it  is  different 
in  its  relation  to  its  members  from  all  visible 
societies.  Instead  of  more  submission  to  their 
teachers  and  more  obedience  to  their  rulers,  the 
Scripture  hope  of  progress  is  still  what  it  was  of 
old,  'Would  that  the  Lord's  people  were  all 
prophets,'— would  that  each  man  were  less  con- 
cerned about  his  neighbour  and  more  about  his 
own  message  and  his  own  call  !  Men  are  always 
ready  to  organize  others  ;  the  fruitful  and  difficult 
task  is  to  organize  one's  own  soul. 

Literatvre —Butler's  Sermon*,  and,  in  contrast,  Paley's 
Moral  l>hil»-«>]if'ti.  For  the  extensive  literature  for  and  against 
Socialism,  see  Fnhian  Trad,  No.  •».).  '  What  to  Read  :  A  List  of 
Books  for  Social  Reformers.1  F.,r  iiidiiidual  freedom  J.  S. 
Mill,  On  Liberty.  Herbert  Spencer,  Man  iw*im  ""•  ■s'"''1-  and 
Sociology;  Tolstoi,  Exxati*.  and  many  smaller  works.  On  the 
relation  of  the  individual  to  the  Church,  referent  may  lie  made 
to  Loisv,  L'teangUe  et  ? &,/!*»  [tr.  Th.-  ««*/«■/  «»<*  '^  (  h'''H''' 
1903] ;  Newman,  The  DevtlotmwW  ■■/  Chn*t»<n  Doctrine,  1&<S  ; 
and  T.  B.  Strong,  God  and  the  Individual,  1903. 

John  Oman. 
INDIVIDUALITY.  — The  word  'individuality' 
may  be  used  merely  for  the  quality  of  being  an  in- 
dividual, but  its  common  use  is  to  indicate  the 
special  characteristics  which  distinguish  one  indi- 
vidual from  another,  that  which,  as  it  has  been 
expressed,  marks  each  one  as  a  particular  thought 
of  God.  Only  in  this  latter  sense  is  the  word  con- 
sidered here. 

Both  in  morals  and  in  religion  it  has  always  been  a  difficult 
matter  to  determine  the  due  place  of  '"''^"^'S^S 
The  great  weakness  of  Deism,  <:<!.,  was  that,  while :  it  abuni- 
antly  exalted  the  i-idividual.it  had  no  place  for  irid.vidualit.u 
Its  natural  religion  and  utilitarian  ethic  had  as  its  ven 
standard  of  excellence,  that  it  excluded  everythmg \h;Xst 
*ne  man  was  different  from  another.    Even  hant,  the  highest 


EESS  ?a?  i"  °nallsn,1'  *lth  hi3  view  ot  n}i^m  as  an  ^P^d- 
age  to  a  moral  law,  and  ],,»  suprune  test  of  a  moral  law  by  its 
fitness  to  be  a  law  i.mversul,  only  accentuated  this  limitation. 
T,he  Homantic  reaction  had  as  its  characteristic  note  the  glory 
of  individuality.  The  marvel  of  the  universe  waB  lust  its 
janety,  and  the  glory  of  man  (hat  he  was  the  most  varied  thing 
The  whole ■duty  ot  man  was  to  be  himself  arid 


admit  no  law  except  the  law  of  his  own  nature.  Then  un- 
fortunately it  too  frequently  appeared  that  what  man  took  to 
be  his  nature  was  only  scir-pleasing,  and  what  he  thought  was 
religion  was  only  satisfaction  of  the  artistic  sense  There  was 
also  another  very  strange  result.  This  excessive  insistence 
upon  individuality  came  to  obliterate  the  individual  So  much 
Stress  was  laid  upon  what  was  changing  and  varied,  that  nothing 
was  thought  of  what  is  one  and  unchanging.  Hence  everv° 
thing  was  reduced  to  the  great  World-Spirit  whose  artistic 
pleasure  in  unfolding  His  variety  constituted  the  history  of  the 
world. 

This  insistence  on  the  importance  of  individuality  hy  Ro- 
manticism, nevertheless,  bore  large  fruit  in  both  ethics  and 
religion.  Indeed,  all  modern  study  at  least  of  the  historical 
religions  may  be  dated  from  Mchlciermncher's  insistence  on  the 
marked  individuality  of  all  the  great  founders  of  religion.  Nor 
is  it  possible  to  question  his  right  to  point  in  particular  to  Jesus. 
The  supreme  human  mtereht  in  all  the  Scriptures  is  their  im- 
mense gallery  or  persons  w  ho  ga\  e  scope  to  their  individuality. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  very  far  horn  being  perfect,  but 
none  of  them  is  fashioned  on  the  common  worldly  tjpe,  none 
of  them  is  rolled  like  smooth  stones  on  the  beach,  in  the  con- 
tinual social  attrition.  Yet,  even  in  this  great  gallery  of  the 
children  of  nature  and  of  God,  Jesus  stands  out  pre-eminent. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  stories  of  His  birth,  they  mark 
the  profoundest  impression  made  on  His  contemporaries  by  a 
great,  a  striking,  an  unforgetable  individuality.  Though  the 
many  attempts  at  painting  His  human  individuality,  from  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels  downwards,  cannot  be  regarded  as  nearer 
a  true  likeness  than  the  attempts  at  portraying  His  human 
features,  every  reader  of  the  Gospels  feels  that,  amid  all 
the  things  He  surrendered.  He  never  surrendered  His  own 
marked  human  individuality.  On  the  contrary,  it  continued 
to  be  a  prominent  thing  that  forced  itself  on  everyone.  He 
went  His  own  way,  thought  His  own  thoughts,  lived  His  own 
life,  and  never  accorded  anything  to  that  tyranny  of  fashion 
to  which,  in  our  weak  regard  for  others,  we  continually  sacrifice 
what  is  greatest  and  best  in  our  natures. 

Our  Lord's  regard  for  the  individuality  of  the 
persons  He  dealt  with  might  be  used  as  a  key  for 
understanding  large  portions  of  the  ( iuspels.  He 
took  special  care  to  bring  out  the  individuality  of 
each  one's  faith.  He  brings  the  modesty  of  the 
woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  into  prominence,  to 
give  her  the  assurance  -she  needed  for  her  com- 
fort (Mt  92u,r-).  He  rejects  roughly  the  prayer  of 
the  Canaanitish  woman,  to  show  more  clearly  her 
right  to  be  heard  (Mt  1521*J8).  He  sits  at  meat  in 
the  publican's  house,  to  create  self-respect  in  the 
social  outcast  (Mk  215).  He  meets  the  centurion, 
the  man  of  command,  by  working  through  a  com- 
mand (Lk  71"10) ;  and  He  answers  John,  the  man 
who  had  required  action,  by  action  (v.23).  He 
justified  wisdom  both  in  John  the  ascetic  and  in 
Himself  who  came  eating  and  drinking,  and  only 
blamed  the  narrow  censoriousness  which  could  ap- 
preciate neither  (Mt  ll1'1). 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  in  particular,  the  key  to 
almost  everything  .Jesus  says  or  does  is  that  He 
knew  what  was  in  man  (Jn  2 -:').  Nicodeiiius,  the 
man  dried  to  parchment  and  swathed  in  con- 
ventional considerations,  needs  to  be  born  again 
into  a  new  and  fresh  life  (31"15).  The  woman  of 
Samaria,  no  longer  able  to  command  the  protec- 
tion of  even  the  poorest  marriage  tie,  and  too  dis- 
reputable to  appear  at  the  well  except  when  the 
midday  sun  kept  the  other  women  at  home,  is 
offered  living  water  to  refresh  her  soul  parched  for 
sympathy  and  is  so  interpreted  to  herself  that  she 
said,  '  He  told  me  all  that  ever  I  did '  (41-au).  Be- 
cause the  nobleman  has  the  aristocratic  spirit  of 
his  class,  he  is  simply  told  to  go  his  way,  his  son 
lives  (4™) ;  because  his  bed  has  for  thirty-eight 
years  been  the  centre  of  all  his  interest,  the  cripple 
at  Bcthesda  is  told  to  take  it  up  <5»).  All  the 
Gospels  are  full  of  persons  of  vivid  individuality. 
A  striking  feature  of  our  Lord's  whole  ministry  is 
the  way  in  which,  in  His  presence,  a  man's  true 
qualities  inevitably  come  to  light.  The  respectable 
convention  behind  which  men  hide  inevitably  falls 
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away,  and  men  appear  in  all  their  real  character- 
istics, often  with  the  unhonoured  to  their  honour, 
and  with  the  highly  esteemed  to  their  shame.  Even 
the  Pharisee,  the  type  in  all  ages  in  which  indi- 
viduality is  most  suppressed  by  creed  and  custom, 
cannot  Keep  the  curtain  drawn  in  His  presence. 
At  first  sight  this  dehniteness  seems  to  be  lost  in 
the  strange,  vague  atmosphere  of  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel, which  is  so  strongly  irradiated  by  one  indi- 
viduality— that  of  the  writer.  But  in  life  it  is  not 
the  persons  who  are  themselves  colourless  who  do 
most  justice  to  the  individuality  of  others.  So  it 
is  that  in  John  we  see,  more  than  in  any  other 
Gospel,  the  vivid  individuality,  in  particular,  of 
the  disciples,  and  how  Jesus  recognized  it  and  dealt 
with  it.  Andrew  and  Nathanael,  Philip  and 
Thomas  are  mere  names  and  shadows  in  the  other 
Gospels,  while  in  John  they  have  each  one  his  own 
characteristic  note.  Even  Peter,  in  the  other  Gos- 
pels, is  little  more  than  an  inexplicable  mixture 
of  insight  and  error ;  but  in  John  he  is  drawn  in 
a  phrase  by  the  Master  Himself,  '  When  thou  wast 
young  thou  girdedst  thyself  and  walkedst  whither 
thou  wouldest'  (211B).  This  enterprising  but  im- 
petuous character  appears  in  the  whole  presenta- 
tion of  him  in  John,  till,  in  the  days  of  heaviness, 
he  Hung  off  the  slackness  which  had  fallen  upon 
all  the  disciples,  and  said  with  his  old  grip  at  his 
girdle,  '  I  go  a  fishing '  (21a).  In  considering  the 
question  of  the  authenticity  of  John,  this,  at  all 
events,  deserves  consideration,  that  it  leaves  us 
with  such  a  sense  of  the  strong  individuality  of 
the  Apostles,  both  as  children  of  nature  and  as 
children  of  grace,  as  to  make  it  not  incredible  that 
a  handful  of  poor  men  should  start  to  conquer  the 
world.  In  this  Gospel,  moreover,  faith  is  not  only 
an  individual  act,  which  it  must  always  be,  but 
also  an  attitude  which  brings  out  a  man's  deepest 
individuality.  Men  do  not  believe,  because  they 
trust  only  what  they  see  (4«).  They  cannot  be- 
lieve in  Christ,  because  already  they  have  not 
believed  in  the  highest  they  knew  (547).  It  is  a 
certain  preparedness  for  Christ  which  makes  men 
believe  in  Him  (6a5- 87).  Belief  is  a  special  word  to 
oneself,  a  hearing  from  the  Father  (<i45).  Unbelief 
arises  from  being  from  beneath  (8-3),  from  bein"  of 
one's  father  the  devil  (8*1).  There  is,  throughout  a 
family  likeness  in  unbelief ;  while  belief,  in  the 
consciousness  of  its  own  special  needs,  finds  its 
own  call.  It  does  not  lean  on  Abraham,  or  fashion 
itself  on  the  accepted  model,  but,  like  Nathanael  it 
seeks  God  under  the  fig-tree,  like  Philip  it  is  ready 
to  say  to  conventional  questions,  '  Come  and  see.' 
11ns  faith,  moreover,  issues  in  an  eternal  life  the 
present  eflect  of  which  is  to  give  us  possession  of 
our  own  souls,  to  know  God  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  be  greatly  concerned  about  men,  to  be  in  the 
world  yet  not  of  it  ( 17"). 

Though  less  prominent  in  the  Synoptics,  our 
Lord  8  regard  to  individuality  is  not  less  significant. 
lo  enter  the  kingdom,  so  pronounced  an  indivi- 
duality is  required  that  it  can  take  by  itself  the 
rlr,w\rlV-&  •  -e  th1  commo"  course  is  the  broad 
road  (Mt  ,», ;  it  is  to  be  one  in  so  characteristic  a 
fashion  as  to  cause  more  joy  in  heaven  than  the 
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the  saying  of  '  Lord,  Lord,'  be  any  more  approved 
(Mt  7ai). 

°lu  L?ridoe3J"°.tJre'i11I  diffeT  from  the  P*^*1  v«w  that  the 
worth  of  the  individual  depends  upon  his  individuality  The 
difference  is  in  the  estimate  of  that  wherein  this  individuality 
consists,  and  of  the  possibilities  in  each  man  of  attaining  iL 
Even  to  Aristotle  individuality  meant  something-  aristocratic 
The  qualities  in  a  person  worth  considering  arc  liberality  (ikiu- 
Otpic-rv,:),  magnificence  {fttynUxpi-nt*),  and  magnanimity  (uivaje- 
*+"Z'*).  These  all  require  a  certain  social  station,  a  certain 
aloofness  from  the  petty  concerns  of  life,  which  could  be  pos- 
sible for  all  men  only  when  the  great  mechanical  slave  whom 
Aristotle  dreamt  of  could  be  made  to  do  the  drudgery.  With 
Christ,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  could  have  true  individuality 
in  the  lowest  seats  and  at  the  lowliest  services. 

Nor  is  Christ's  conception  that  of  modern  culture,  which 
indeed,  is  much  nearer  Aristotle  than  Jesus.  He  docs  not  seek' 
with  Goethe,  to  build  up  as  high  as  possible  the  pyramid  of  his 
nature.  A  man  does  not  fail  of  that  individuality  which  the 
Kingdom  of  God  requires,  even  thoutrh  he  have  to  cut  off  an 
offending  hand  or  pluck  out  an  offending  eye,  and  enter  blind 
and  maimed  (Mt  5&). 

The  classical  presentation  of  the  type  of  indi- 
viduality permitted  and  required  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  in  the  Beatitudes.  Too  often  they  are 
read  as  <i  suppression  of  individuality,  which  they 
are  if  a  man's  chief  characteristics  are  posses- 
sions, popularity,  self-assertion,  self-indulgence. 
But  in  Christ's  eyes  this  should  not  be  the  way 
of  showing  a  man's  true  nature.  The  descrip- 
tion, taken  as  a  wliole,  presents  an  energetic 
type  which,  just  because  of  its  superiority  both  to 
society  and  to  nature,  is  bound  to  be  of  marked 
individuality.  To  be  poor  in  spirit  is  not  to  be 
poor-spirited,  not  to  bend  and  break  under  every 
trial,  but  is  to  be  rich  in  a  faith  which  accepts 
poverty  or  anything  else  in  the  assurance  of 
never  being  broken  or  bent.  The  mourner  is 
not  one  given  to  tears,  but  one  in  energetic  opposi- 
tion to  wrong  and  in  energetic  sympathy  with 
suffering.  The  meek  is  not  the  meek  and  mild, 
not  the  soft,  timid  person,  but  one  who  has  too 
high  a  faith  in  a  wiser  power  than  his  own  to 
strive  and  cry.  To  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness is  necessarily  to  take  ait  independent  and 
difficult  course  in  the  world;  while  to  be  .merciful 
requires  decided  strength  of  character,  most  of  the 
cruel  things  on  earth  being  done  not  in  self-will 
and  malice,  but  in  thoughtlessness  and  weakness. 
Purity  of  heart  never  could  survive  in  this  world 
as  mere  innocence  and  ignorance  of  evil ;  the  soft 
people  who  seek  to  shun  everything  disagreeable 
are  the  chief  makers  of  dispeace  ;  and  only  persons 
of  determined  character  and  decided  principles 
ever  run  any  risk  of  being  persecuted  for  righteous- 
ness' sake.  Were  there  no  other  condition  but  this 
last,  it  would  mark  the  contrast  with  the  accepted 
type,  with  the  person  whose  first  motive  is  prudence, 
whose  guiding  star  is  agreement  with  the  authori- 
ties, who  feels  an  obtrusive  individuality  to  be  in 
bad  taste,  and  who  regards  a  somewhat  colourless 
membership  of  the  Church  and  of  Society  as  the 
hall-mark  of  the  Divine  approval.  Instead  we  see 
one  who  is  the  odd  man  in  the  hundred,  one  who 
will  not  walk  with  the  crowd  in  the  broad  way, 
one  who  has  something  of  the  singularity  of  the 
prophet  which  will  ensure  for  him  the  singularity 
of  the  prophet's  reward. 

This  large  scope  for  individuality  is  maintained 
chiefly  by  resting  the  guidance  of  life  not  on  a 
rule,  but  on  a  relation  to  God,  revealed  not  in  a 
code,  but  in  a  Person.  This  was  the  basis  of  a  rule 
of  love  to  God  and  to  man  to  which  all  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  could  be  reduced.  Love  is  the 
way  of  at  once  giving  scope  to  our  own  individu- 
ality and  cherishing  the  individuality  of  others, 
Not  that  love  can  be  without  law.  As  it  has  been 
well  said,  What  is  love  at  the  centre  is  always 
law  at  the  circumference.  But  love  at  the  centre 
will  always  keep  law  mindful  of  human  differences. 
It  will  be  a  law  in  accordance  with  the  Apostle's 
interpretation  of  his   Master's  meaning  when  he 
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enjoins  ua  to  be  true  to  our  own  highest  individu- 
ality, i.e.  the  special  demands  of  our  own  con- 
science, to  do  nothing  that  is  not  of  faith  (Ko  14-3) ; 
to  attend  so  far  to  the  weakness  of  our  own  indi- 
viduality as  not  to  be  enslaved  to  anything;  and 
to  regard  the  individuality  of  our  ne-ighbuur  so  far 
as  to  take  heed  to  what  edifies  (1  Co  Hi-3).  Never- 
theless it  is  no  true  development  of  Christian  faith 
or  morals,  as  Newman  (in  his  Development)  and 
countless  others  have  argued,  that  the  faith  lias 
been  elaborated  into  a  creed  that  omits  no  detail 
of  doctrine,  and  the  morality  into  a  code  that  lays 
down  every  detail  of  duty.  Nor  can  it  ever  be  true 
humility  to  surrender  our  individuality  to  any  other 
man  made  like  to  ourselves. 

Yet  a  free  Protestant  code  and  a  smaller  creed 
do  not  necessarily  give  us  a  true  anil  character- 
istic faith,  or  save  us  from  a  mainly  negative 
standard  of  duty,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  kind  of 
consideration  for  others  more  needed  at  the  present 
day  than  to  have  courage  to  be  ourselves. 

To  leave  room  for  this  individuality  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  most  neglected  tasks  of  theology, 
and  to  leave  scope  for  it  in  the  Church  is  a  task 
that  has  never  been  very  anxiously  pursued  by  the 
ecclesiastic.  Yet  if  the  true  manifestation  of  faith 
is  power  to  become  sons  of  God  in  spite  of  society 
and  circumstances,  a  very  important  clement  of 
it  should  be  the  maintenance  of  our  true  indi- 
viduality ;  and  though  truth  can  only  he  one, 
there  should  be  something  characteristic  in  each 
man's  faith.  The  preservation  of  this  difference 
among  the  Scripture  writers  is  the  real  task  of 
Biblical  Theology,  which  should  not  aim  at  evapor- 
ating truth  into  what  each  man  thinks,  but  at 
showing  how  important  every  man  is  for  his  faith. 

Literature.— Goethe, Wilhelm  Meister;  Schleiercnacher, Ileden 
Itr.  On  Jteiitfion :  Speeches  to  its  Cultured  Despisers,  189;i]  and 
Monuloijen  jtr.  Monologues] ;  Hc^el,  Philosophic  der  Gesckichte 
[tr.  Philosophy  of  History,  18571;  Carlyle,  Heroes;  Emerson, 
Essays :  J.  S.  Mill,  On  Liberty  ;  Ludemann,  Persbnlichkeit  und 
Indiridiialitiit,  1900;  Leuime,  Christliche  Ethik,  §  56,  1905; 
Schian,  'Glaube  und  Individualil.it'  (Xeitschr.  fur  Theol.  v. 
Kirche,  1898):  A.  Breithaupt,  Recktc  und  PjHchten  der  Indici- 
dtialitdt  int  Christlich-sittlichcn  Leben,  1901. 

John  Oman. 
INDIVIDUALITY  (of  Christ}.— Regarded  sim- 
ply as  a  historical  character,  or  as  a  subject  of 
a  visible  career  among  men,  Christ  undoubtedly 
presents  as  distinct  an  aspect  of  individuality,  or 
concrete  reality,  as  can  be  affirmed  of  any  historical 
personage.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  pass  from 
the  historical  point  of  view  to  that  of  C histological 
construction,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  possible  to  escape  front  qualifying 
the  category  of  individuality  n*  applied  to  Christ 
on  the  side  of  His  humanity.  Proceeding  from  the 
latter  point  of  view,  and  deferring  to  the  Catholic 
postulates  respecting  the  union  of  our  Lord's  man- 
hood with  the  pre-existent  Logos  or  Son  of  Cod, 
we  are  confronted  with  the  task  of  explaining  how 
a  real  concrete  manhood  can  betaken  into  vent- 
aide  union  with  the  Logos  without  effecting  a 
heterogeneous  and  double  personality.  The  task 
is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  in  wrestling  with  it  a 
temptation  easily  arises  to  strip  the  manhood  of 
concreteness  or  individuality,  and  thus  to  accom- 
modate it  more  fully  to  the  demands  of  personal 
unity.  Hut  a  resort  to  this  alternative  lias  its 
own'difficiilty,  and  that  by  no  means  a  slight  one, 
since  the  thought  of  an  Incarnation  which  means 
the  union  of  the  Son  of  God  with  a  mutilated  man- 
hood, or  with  a  mere  semblance  of  manhood,  is  far 
from  being  satisfactory.  Indeed,  there  is  little 
hazard  in  affirming  that  the  mind  and  heart  of 
Christendom  would  sooner  tolerate  an  element  of 
unresolved  dualism  in  the  person  of  Christ,  than 
sacrifice  in  any  appreciable  degree  the  reality  and 
perfection  of  His  manhood. 
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1.  Among  the  prominent  theories  involving  a 
sacrifice  of  this  kind  the  ApollinaHan  is  the  most 
explicit  and  intelligible.  By  its  supposition  That 
the  Logos  took  the- place  of  the  rational  soul  in  the 
Redeemer,  so  that  the  Incarnation  involved  only 
the  assumption  of  a  human  body  with  its  principle 
of  animal  life,  it  evidently  simplifies  very  much 
the  problem  of  Christ's  person.  Rut  the  simplifica- 
tion takes  place  at  too  great  a  cost.  The  immut- 
able Logos  clothed  in  a  fleshly  garment  is  obviously 
no  proper  subject  for  temptation  or  for  a  real  im- 
plication in  human  experiences  generally  He 
cannot  be  brought  into  accord  with  the  Gospel 
representations,  except  by  resort  to  an  artificial 
Docetic  interpretation.  As  lacking  the  most  essen- 
tial factor  of  manhood,  He  is  destitute  of  the  most 
apprehensible  bond  of  brotherhood  and  ground  of 
companionship.  In  short,  the  advantage  which 
pertains  to  the  Apollinarian  theory,  on  the  score 
of  simplicity  and  intelligibility,  is  overmatched  by 
the  disadvantage  which  it  incurs  by  its  incompati- 
bility with  Gospel  facts  and  by  its  abridgment  of 
Christ's  competency  to  enter  into  tho  life  of  men, 
and  thus  to  fulfil  the  complete  oifice  of  mediation. 
In  effect  it  abolishes  the  Son  of  Man  ;  for  the 
archetypal  manhood,  which  Apollinaris  supposed 
to  be  resident  in  the  eternal  Logos,  is  a  far  off 
thing  in  comparison  with  the  concrete  reality 
which  naturally  is  present  to  our  thought  when 
we  use  the  term  'manhood.' 

2.  A  second  historic  theory  which  has  a  distinct 
bearing  upon  our  theme  is  that  of  Monophysitism. 
This  differs  from  Apollinarism  in  its  formal  ac- 
knowledgment that  by  the  incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  God  is  to  be  understood  the  assumption  of  a 
complete  human  nature.  This  acknowledgment, 
however,  turns  out  to  be  rather  verbal  than  sub- 
stantial. The  Monophysite  assertion  of  a  single 
nature  in  the  incarnated  Christ  involved  the  com- 
pounding of  the  human  nature  in  Him  with  the 
Divine;  and  this,  in  connexion  with  the  vast  pre- 
ponderance assigned  to  the  Divine  in  post-Nicene 
thinking,  meant  virtually  the  reduction  of  the 
human  to  the  rank  of  an  accident,  a  secondary 
and  contingent  property  or  group  of  properties, 
superinduced  upon  a  Divine  subject.  Such  an 
outcome,  it  is  needless  to  say,  runs  very  close  to 
the  submergence  of  the  human  side  of  Christ.  It 
leaves  no  place  for  the  thought  of  a  real  ethical 
manhood  ;  for  a  proper  ethical  character  is  not 
predicable  of  a  selfless  accident.  And  with  this 
deficit  is  conjoined  a  serious  metaphysical  diffi- 
culty, since  fundamental  thinking  insists  upon  a 
relation  of  commensurability  between  attributes 
and  their  subject,  and  does  not  approve  the  notion 
that  attributes  appropriate  to  a  finite  personality 
can  be  made  properly  to  inhere  in  an  infinite 
subject. 

3.  A  theory  favoured  with  more  orthodox  asso- 
ciations than  the  Monophysite,  but  having  a  some- 
what questionable  bearing  on  the  C histological 
problem,  is  the  theory  of  ths  impersonality  of 
Christ'.?  manhood,  or  more  specifically,  the  theory 
that  His  manhood,  being  devoid  of  a  personality 
of  its  own,  obtained  from  the  first  moment  of  sub- 
sistence its  personal  subject  in  the  Ego  of  the  pre- 
existent  Logos  (the  so-called  doctrine  of  enhypos- 
ta.iis).  This  theory  was  broached  by  Leon  tins  in 
the  6th  cent.,  was  advocated  by  John  of  Damascus 
in  the  8th  cent.,  and  has  had  in  later  times  con- 
siderable currency  among  theologians  of  reputed 
orthodoxy,  though  never  receiving  any  distinct 
oecumenical  sanction.  As  handled  by  John  of 
Damascus,  the  notion  of  the  impersonality  of 
Christ's  manhood  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
suitably  reconciled  with  the  full  reality  of  that 
manhood.  While  formally  he  assigned  to  the 
Redeemer  the  full  complement  of  human  faculties. 
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he  felt  obliged  in  one  connexion  or  another  to  deny 
to  them  their  characteristic  forms  of  activity.  It 
would  not  do,  as  he  conceived,  to  admit  progress 
in  knowledge  on  the  part  of  Christ,  as  this  would 
contravene  the  truth  that  the  hypostatic  union  of 
the  human  with  the  Divine  in  Him  was  complete 
from  the  start.  For  a  like  reason  it  was  con- 
sidered inadmissible  to  impute  real  prayer  to  Him. 
Divinity  needs  nothing,  and  a  humanity  that  is 
perfectly  united  with  Divinity  shares  in  its  suffi- 
ciency. In  relation  to  the  will  also  the  Damascene 
considered  it  necessary  to  retrench  from  the  proper 
human  mode.  The  logical  issue  of  his  representa- 
tions is  to  deny  to  the  human  will  in  Christ  all 
power  of  initiative,  and  to  reduce  it  entirely  to 
the  office  of  a  '  medium  through  which  the  Logos 
moved  the  man  Jesus.'  Quite  possibly  John  of 
Damascus  does  not  afford  the  lest  specimen  of 
what  can  l.e  done  in  Christologieal  construction 
with  the  notion  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ, 
being  without  personality  of  its  own,  derived  such 
personal  character  as  pertained  to  it  from  its  rela- 
tion to  the  person  of  the  Logos.  But  certainly  it 
is  difficult  in  the  light  of  his  exposition  to  discover 
the  real  Son  of  Man.  The  image  of  a  genuine  and 
living  manhood  docs  not  stand  forth  in  his  repre- 
sentation of  the  Itedeemer. 

It  has  sometimes  been  concluded  that  a  special 
advantage  belongs  to  the  doctrine  of  the  imperson- 
ality of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  as  helping  to 
explain  the  atoning  efficacy  of  His  work.  The 
inference  is  made  that  human  nature  in  this  char- 
acter is  not  »  concrete,  limited  entity,  such  as  is 
the  human  nature  of  the  individual  man,  but 
rather  generic  or  universal.  It  is  then  argued 
that  Christ  in  perfecting  His  own  human  nature 
sanctified  human  nature  in  general.  Again,  it  is 
claimed  that,  in  virtue  of  His  literal  community 
with  men,  His  doing  was  in  the  proper  sense  a 
transaction  within,  as  well  as  for,  the  whole  body 
of  humanity.  As  an  eminently  spiritual  wiiter 
has  expressed  the  thought,  'every  man  was  a  part 
of  Him,  and  He  felt  the  sins  of  every  man,  i:ot  in 
sympathy,  but  in  sorrow  and  abhorrence'  (Thomas 
Lrskine).  To  such  representations  it  is  legitimate 
to  reply,  that  what  needs  to  be  sanctified  is  not 
human  nature  in  itself,  but  myriads  of  human 
beings  ;  that  the  sanctitication  of  human  nature  in 
Christ  cannot  rationally  be  conceived  to  have  any 
immediate  effect  upon  its  sanctitication  elsewhere, 
inasmuch  as  human  nature  in  Christ  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  stuff  out  of  which  men  univeisally 
are  fashioned ;  and  that  a  generic  or  universal 
human  nature  belongs  purely  to  the  realm  of  the 
conceptual,  and  cannot  possibly  have  any  place  in 
the  sphere  of  real  being.  In  short,  the  line  ot 
representation  in  question  rests  upon  a  fiction 
which  modern  philosophy  for  the  most  part  has 
discountenanced— the  fiction  of  the  Teal  existence 
of  univer? als. 

4.  While  it  is  impossible  to  be  satisfied  with  any 
one  of  these  historic  theories,  as  respects  its  bear- 
ing on  the  integrity  or  concrete  reality  of  Christ's 
manhood,  it  is  far  from  easy  to  offer  a  definite  sub- 
stitute which  is  not  open  to  exception.  Indeed,  an 
attempt  at  strut  construction  is  certain  to  mis- 
carry The  extraordinary  as  such  rebels  against 
complete  elucidation,  and  by  supposition  the  union 
ot  the  Divine  and  the  human  in  Christ  is  an  extra- 
ordinary fact.  Any  one  who  accepts  the  Incarna- 
tion must  admit  that  the  individuality  of  Christ's 
manhood  was  specially  conditioned;  but  equally 
any  one  who  admits  the  extraordinary  character  of 


the  Incarnatk 


must  grant  the  impossibility  of 
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giving  a  full  explanation  of  the  mode  and  measure 
ot  tins  special  conditioning.  We  cannot  fullv  con- 
s true !  our  own  relation  to  the  Divine;  how  then 
should  we  expect  to  gain  clear  insight  into  the 


relation  of  the  human  to  the  Divine  in  the  person 
of  our  Lord  ?  Probably  the  best  that  can  be  done 
is  to  form  an  ideal  picture  of  the  normal  relation 
of  perfected  manhood  to  the  Divine,  and  then 
beyond  this  to  postulate  the  mystery  of  a  special 
bond  between  Christ's  manhood  and  His  Divinity 
The  forming  of  the  ideal  picture  will  be  distinctly 
helpful.  For,  having  clearly  apprehended  the 
great  truth  that  manhood  loses  nothing  of  its 
proper  character  by  intimate  union  with  the 
Divine,  that  the  human  spirit  is  never  more  itself 
than  when  it  is  possessed  Dy  and  insphered  in  the 
Divine  Spirit,  that  freedom  is  never  so  complete  as 
when  the  human  will  by  its  own  consent  passes 
under  the  absolute  direction  of  the  Divine  will, 
we  shall  be  prepared  to  believe  that  manhood  in 
Christ  suffered  no  retrenchment  by  its  extra- 
ordinary union  with  the  Divine,  but  rather  is  to 
be  accounted  the  full-orbed  specimen  of  manhood 
as  respects  ethical  worth  and  all  tender  and  beauti- 
ful traits. 

Taken  in  a  popular  sense,  rather  than  in  relation 
to  Christologieal  theory,  the  subject  of  individu- 
ality suggests  a  discussion  of  those  characteristics 
which  may  be  regarded  as  specially  distinctive  of 
Christ  as  a  historic  personage.  This  discussion, 
however,  is  reserved  for  the  art.  Uniqueness. 

Literati' r*. — J.  A.  Dorner,  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Christ ;  Adolf  llarnack,  History  of  Dogma ;  It.  L. 
Ottle.v,  The  Doctrine  of  the.  lncarnatiun  ;  John  Caird,  The 
Fundamental  Ideas  of  Christianity,  Lectures  xiii.-xv. ;  Con- 
tentio  Veritatis,  ch.  ii. ;  Illing worth,  Personality  Human  and 
Dieine.  HENKY  C.  SHELDON. 

INDOLENCE.— The  spirit  of  Christ's  religion  is 
inimical  to  indolence  in  the  sphere  of  business 
(Lk  16",  Mt  244*  251*),  but  more  especially  indolent 
Christianity  is  salt  without  savour  (Mt  51").  Not 
only  is  a  state  of  salvation  hard  to  maintain  (Mt 
1u)y  but  perfection  is  to  be  aimed  at  (54B).  An 
enemy  sows  tares  while  we  sleep  (13-5).  The  oil 
in  our  lamps  consumes  as  we  rest  (25s).  Watch- 
fulness is  the  very  opposite  of  indolence  (2641). 
The  hid  talent  will  reproach  the  indolent  in  the 
day  of  reckoning  (25iB).  Most  deadly  is  the 
spiritual  indolence  which  is  satisfied  to  have 
Abraham  for  father  (Lk  38,  Jn  S3"),  or  Christ  for 
Saviour,  without  response  to  the  impulses  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  source  of  life  and  motion  and 
progress. 

A  signal  jndgment  may  be  executed  upon  the 
indolent  soul,  either  after  a  period  of  further  pro- 
bation (Lk  13u~a),  or  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
when  that  day  comes  as  a  snare  (Lk  2134),  and  the 
Judge  pronounces  the  sentence  (Mk  ll14).  The 
conscience  must  be  kept  awake  and  intelligent 
(Mt  5-:;-  -*).  The  beginnings  of  evil  must  be 
checked  (v.]8f-)-  The  ears  must  be  open  to  learn, 
and  the  heart  ready  to  believe  (ll15).  The  rock 
foundation  to  build  the  house  upon  may  need 
much  toil  to  reach  it  (7J4).  And  continually 
the  servant  of  Christ  must  be  ready  for  Ins 
.Master's  coming,  with  loins  girded  and  lights 
burning  (Lk  12;-5). — Love  is  not  indolent  in  seeking 
the  lost  sheep  (Mt  181-).  Hope  is  not  indolent  in 
running  to  the  sepulchre  (Jn  204),  or  hastening  to 
the  manger  (Lk  21(i).  Faith  is  not  indolent  in 
pressing  through  the  crowd  to  be  healed  (Mk  52]). 
'  The  zeal  of  thine  house  shall  eat  me  up'  (Jn  21')- 
See  also  art.  Slothfulness. 

W.  B.  Frankland. 

INFANCY.— 

1.  The  period  of  infancy,  properly  speaking,  may  be  taken  as 
lying  between  the  birth  of  a  child  and  itd  being  weaned ;  and 
Hebrew  children  were  usually  weaned  at  two  years  of  age  or 
thereabouts.  Quite  a  number  of  terms  are  used  in  Heb.  to 
describe  childhood  and  youth  at  various  stages;  and  in  this 
earliest  period  before  a  child  has  become  a  numitl  (?ifi| 
weaned '),  there  are  three  different  terms  that  may  be  applied 
to  him.    The  infant  is  V?)  (f.  nf>\),  the  (new-)  born  (cf.  'bairn,' 
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•barn'),  piv  (the  suckling),  and  ^y  (or  Sly),  also  indicating 
dependence  for  nourishment.  In  NT,  apart  from  the  general 
use  of  T*i.-  or  TaiS.ev,  the  terms  used  are  (l)^ip«  (applying  to 
the  unborn  child  as  well  [Lk  l-O]),  and  (2)  *i.*ut.  The  aspect  of 
infancy  connote<l  hy  h.th;,  as  contrasted  with  the  Heh.  terms, 
is  inability  to  speak  (  =  Lat.  ii^'ann).  In  Mt  21""',  in  the  quota- 
tion from  l's  S3,  LXX,  the  Greek  translators  use  v-.-not  as=  ^  i;-, 
and  the  ptcp.  ftjAe-sw*  as  =  piv.  With  the  exception  of  Lk  is'"', 
fffifH  occurs  in  the  Qospels  only  in  Lk.'s  account  of  the  birth  of 
Christ;  and  »*..<j-j«,  in  addition  to  Sit  21ie,  only  in  a  tlo-urutivc 
useinMtll^  =  Lkl02i. 

2.  All  that  the  (iuspels  have  to  tell  concerning 
the  infancy  of  Jesus  is  found  in  Lk  2  ami  Mt  2. 
Excluding  the  story  of  the  liirtli,  we  have  the 
following  series  of  events:  -the  Circumcision,  the 
Presentation,  the  Visit  of  the  Magi,  the  Flight 
into  Egypt,  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  the 
Keturn  ami  Settlement  at  Nazareth.  The  insuper- 
able difficulties  in  the  way  of  weaving  these 
narratives  into  a  coherent  and  harmonious  whole 
are  now  generally  recognized.  Harmonists  have 
not  been  able  to  agree  even  as  to  the  time-order  in 
which  the  events  should  be  placed.  (Andrews,  in 
his  Life  of  Our  Lm-if,  p.  1H  f.,  conveniently  shows 
the  diversity  that  1ms  obtained).  If  it  were  a 
matter  of  supreme  importance  to  settle  such  order, 
'Wieseler's  view  (Citron.  Si/impsis,  i.  eh.  iii.)  seems 
the  most  reasonable,  arranging  as  follows :— Cir- 
cumcision, Presentation  (or  Purification  of  Mary), 
Visit  of  the  Magi,  Flight  into  E-ypt  and  Slaughter 
of  the  Innocents,  Keturn  to  Nazareth.  So  far, 
however,  as  the  narrative  in  Mt  2  is  concerned,  it 
is  evidently  unrelated  to  Lk.  s  account  of  the 
infancy  of  Jesus ;  it  stands  as  a  story  by  itself, 
detached  from  its  own  context ;  the  opening  (tov  Sk 
'lyaoj  ■ytw-rjQfvroi,  k.t.\.)  is  quite  indefinite  as  a 
time-expression,  and  anything  like  chronological 
interest  i*  at  a  minimum. 

The  accounts  of  the  Infancy  comprise :  (a) 
normal  features— the  Circumcision,  the  Presenta- 
tion (=  Purification  of  Mary  and  Redemption  of 
the  Firstborn) ;  and  (6)  peculiar  features— the  Visit 
of  the  Magi  and  connected  incidents. 

As  for  (a),  it  is  noticeable  that  we  have  these 
particulars  given  in  Lk.  alone.  The  rites  appointed 
to  be  performed  on  the  birth  of  a  Hebrew  boy,  a 
firstborn,  were  duly  carried  out.  The  Circumci- 
sion took  place  on  the  eighth  day  (Lk2J1),  i.e.  at 
the  time  prescribed  by  ancient  law  and  usage 
(Lv  ]•«).  Again,  after  the  proper  interval  (Lv  12*) 
the  Purification  of  Mary  with  all  due  rites  took 
place  at  the  Temple  (Lk  a2*). 

The  ai-riv  ('their  purification')  cannot  without  strain  be 
made  to  refer  to  anv  but  both  Joseph  and  Mary  who  brought 
the  child  to  Jerusalem  (see  also  v.-«).  This,  as  well  as  the  inter- 
pretation making  »;™.  refer  to  mother  and  child  (see  t.jj., 
rendering  of  thi  TwrntietK  Crnt.  ST),  is  in  conflict  with  the 
ritual  law  (Lv  12) ;  and  the  reading  followed  by  A\  ('  hrr  purifica- 
tion'), which  has  practically  no  MS  authority,  is  an  evident 
correction  to  remove  the  discrepancy. 

The  offering  brought  was  that  prescribed  tor 
persons  in  humble  circumstances  (Lv  12H),  though 
the  regulation  is  so  quoted  in  Lk  2="  that  this  does 
not  explicitly  appear.  The  Presentation  of  the 
infant  Jesus  Involved  at  the  same  time  the  ancient 
ceremony  of  the  Redemption  of  the  firstborn  son, 
as  the  reference  to  Ex  13--  »  shows.  In  our  Lord  s 
day  a  rabbinical  regulation  had  added  to  the 
Mosaic  rule  the  condition  that  the  child  thus  pre- 
sented and  redeemed  should  be  free  from  physical 
defect  and  blemish. 

In  the  Pentateuch  this  devotion  of  the  nude  «"**"™  ^^ 
man  and  beast  to  Jahweh,  carrying  with  it  the  nece*»t>  of  re 
demotion  in  the  case  of  sons,  i*  traced  as  to  it ""f^0"  ft  ™ 
smiting  of  the  firstborn  in  EyM't  at  *«  E^ilKn  affinit? 
3»3).  fhere  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  there  isinjjg 
between  this  Hebrew  custom  and  the  sacrifice  of  *>««»"£ 
amongst  the  Arabs,  and  that  the, -have  a  common  source  in i  ideas 
of  taboo  as  associated  with  th?  firstborn--Keas  belonging  to  a 
remote  Semitic  antiquity  (see  W.  R.  Smith,  R&  p.  «2  H.J. 
Yet  in  connexion  with  these  ordinary  incidents 


of  infancy  among  the  Jews  we  have  touches  of  the 
unusual,  though  the  forecast  of  a  great  destiny  thus 
indicated  is  not  per  sc  an  incredible  feature  of  the 
dawn  of  such  a  life.  At  the  Circumcision  the  name 
Jesus  was  given,  we  are  told  (Lk2«),  in  accordance 
with  an  angelic  intimation  to  Mary  prior  to  con- 
ception (l-1),  a  matter  in  which,  it  may  be  noted,  a 
marked  contrast  with  the  representation  in  Mt 
l1*--1  appears.  At  the  Presentation  the  part  played 
by  Simeon  and  Anna  (Lk  2il-K')  forms  an  unwonted 
accompaniment  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  occasion, 
and  wonderfully  breaks  in  upon  the  even  recital  of 
customary  proceedings  (t-f.  vv.w'  3V).  The  close 
parallel,  however,  which  exists  here  with  the  story 
of  John  the  Baptist's  birth  cannot  be  overlooked. 
Cf.  Lk  1'3-w-w  and  P1  2-';  also  1"-™  and  S-^33. 
The  character  of  the  narratives  as  a  whole,  and 
especially  as  regards  such  elements  as  these,  sug- 
gests that  we  have  thus  conveyed  to  us  '  the  tradi- 
tional Jewish-Christian  views  of  Jesus,'  and  argues 
a  special  Jewish-Christian  (Palestinian)  source  (see 
MoH'att,  Historical  A'/',  p.  651  »'.). 

(b)  The  more  peculiar  features  are  furnished  by 
the  narrative  in  Mt  2.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
give  an  outline  of  the  stories  themselves  ;  but 
some  notice  must  be  taken  of  the  considerable 
problems  to  which  they  give  rise.  Did  they  form 
from  the  very  first  an  integral  part  of  Mt.'s  ( Jospcl '! 
Considerations  of  style  and  general  structure 
favour  the  probability  of  their  being  from  another 
hand  than  that  which  furnished  the  main  body  of 
the  Gospel.  The  stories  arc  not  therefore  to  be 
rejected  as  without  historic  basis ;  nor  are  we  to 
cast  them  aside  on  the  arbitrary  ground  of  intrinsic 
incredibility.  But  we  cannot  ignore  the  striking 
features  of  the  narrative  that  raise  the  question  as 
to  what  the  nature  of  the  narrative  precisely  is. 
Consider,  e.g.,  the  use  made  of  dream -warnings 
(w.is.  i.s.  iu.  ai)  .  i\1G  peculiarities  in  the  leading  of 
the  '  star '  (seen  first  in  the  East,  then  lost  sight  of 
—else  they  had  not  gone  to  Jerusalem  instead  of 
Bethlehem— only  to  reappear  and  go  before  them 
to  Bethlehem,  moving  in  the  heavens,  and  at 
last  stopping  '  over  where  the  young  child  was); 
the  symbolic  character  of  the  threefold  ottering 
(v.11);  and,  lastly,  the  dominant  interest  in  the 
element  of  prophetic  fulfilment,  making  each  turn 
in  the  story  answer  to  some  passage  from  the 
prophets  (vv>  10- 17-  ^J,  the  correspondence  in  some 
cases  being  but  remote  and  obscure.  We  at  once 
characterize  a*  legendary  such  embroidery  of  the 
story  of  the  Magi  as  makes  them  'three  kings  of 
Orient,'  gives  them  names,  and  elaborates  their 
after  history,  and  such  features  as  the  ox  and  the 
ass  incessantly  adoring  the  Child  (Gosp.  of  pscitdo- 
Mt.)-  but  is 'the  story  as  it  stands  in  Mt.  abso- 
lutely free  from  elements  of  the  same  order?  The 
narrative  is  so  naive,  e.g.,  that  it  seems  superfluous 
and  beside  the  mark  to  venture  seriously  on  calcu- 
lations to  prove  that  some  astronomical  pheno- 
menon, such  as  a.  conjunction  of  planets,  really 
explains  what  is  said  of  the  star. 

The  story  of  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents 
cannot  be  said  to  be  inherently  improbable.  Herod 
was  not  the  man  to  hesitate  at  such  a  measure  if 
occasion  arose  for  it.  Absence  of  confirmatory 
references  in  history  also  goes  for  little  when  all 
the  circumstances  are  considered.  Maerobius 
[Saturn  ii-  4),  writing  in  the  5th  cent.,  states  that 
Augustus,  hearing  that  some  baby  boys  of  less 
than  two  years  of  age  had  been  put  to  death  at 
Herod's  command,  and  that  the  king's  own  child 
was  amon-st  those  killed,  said  '  Melius  est  Herodis 
porcum  es-e  quam  hlium.'  This  looks  like  a  re- 
I  ference  ;  but  how  strange,  if  it  were  so,  that  the 
Mt  narrative  should  fail  to  notice  such  a  notable 
circumstance  !  It  is  a  curious  passage  but  evi- 
dently all  its  interest  is  in  the  Emperor  s  bon  met, 
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playing  on  the  Gr.  terms  for  'pig'  (d)  and  'son' 
fviot).  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the 
number  of  little  ones  slain  must  have  been  com- 
paratively small  (Edersheim  says  *  probably  20  at 
most,'  i.  214),  in  correction  of  later  exaggerations 
(perhaps  helped  by  the  vivid  language  of  v.18) ;  but 
this  does  not  destroy  the  pathetic  element  in  such 
an  association  with  the  infancy  of  our  Lord  in 
Christian  tradition.  But,  all  things  considered, 
though  it  is  plausible  to  suggest  that  we  have  here 
a  designed  Messianic  parallel  to  the  deliverance  of 
the  infant  Moses,  the  parallel  is  not  so  close  as  to 
suggest  pure  invention,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
all  substratum  of  fact  to  be  wanting. 

Suggestions,  also,  which  see  in  the  '  Repose  in 
Egypt?'  as  it  used  to  be  called,  only  a  typical  indi- 
cation of  Jesus  as  the  vine  of  Israel  '  brought  out 
of  Egypt'  (art.  'Gospels'  in  Encyc.  Bibl.  ii.  1780), 
are  not  wholly  convincing  and  satisfactory.  At 
the  same  time,  as  regards  the  whole  narrative  in 
Mt  2,  we  must  be  content  to  say  that  the  state  of 
our  knowledge  affords  no  solution  of  the  difficulties 
to  which  it  gives  rise  when  compared  with  the 
representations  of  Lk.,  especially,  e.g.,  in  the  im- 
plication that  Joseph  and  Mary  were  continuously 
resident  at  Bethlehem  probably  until  Jesus  was 
nearly  two  years  old,  and  that  they  went  to  Naza- 
reth to  live  only  after  their  return  from  Egypt. 

3.  The  sources  of  the  Infancy  narratives  remain 
a  subject  of  debate.  Speaking  of  the  Mt.  docu- 
ment in  particular,  Sanday  says  'we  are  in  the 
dark'  (art.  'Jesus  Christ'  in  Hastings'  DB  ii.  644). 
Kesch's  well-known  attempt  to  establish  an  original 
Hebrew  '  Childhood-Gospel,'  having  as  parts  of  its 
contents  both  the  Lk.  and  Mt.  stories,  has  failed 
to  carry  conviction.  An  important  problem,  how- 
ever, is  presented  by  a  comparison  of  these  narra- 
tives with  the  conspicuous  features  of  certain  of 
the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  particularly  the  Protevan- 
gelium  of  James,  the  Gospel  according  to  Thomas, 
and  the  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Childhood.  It  may 
be  said  that  it  is  just  at  such  a  point  as  this  that 
the  apocryphal  writings  come  most  noticeably  into 
contact  with  our  Canonical  Gospels,  as  also  it  is  in 
the  ministry  and  teaching  of  Jesus  that  they  depart 
most  widely  from  them.  A  superabundance  of 
fantastic  elements  in  these  Christian  Apocrypha  is 
at  once  revealed  on  the  most  superficial  compari- 
son :  still  there  are  elements  in  common,  and  nere 
and  there  points  of  close  contact.  In  the  Gospel  of 
tike  Childhood,  e.g.,  we  have  the  story  of  the  Magi 
woven  into  the  narrative,  and  Mt  21  is  almost  liter- 
ally paralleled,  as  also  the  adoration  and  offering 
of  the  threefold  gift  (see  H.  Sike's  edition  of  1697, 
with  Lat.  tr.  p.  17),  though  at  the  same  time  the 
most  curious  divergences  appear.  It  is  most  im- 
probable that  our  narratives  were  directly  borrowed 
trom  any  of  these  apocryphal  works  and  finally  in- 
corporated in  the  Canonical  Gospels.  It  seems  also 
unlikely  that  our  Gospels  were  used  specifically  in 
the  production  of  any  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  that 
out  of  our  Gospels  the  narratives  in  Mt  1.2  and 
Lk  1.  2  were  simply  taken  for  expansion  into  the 
extraordinary  congeries  of  marvels  of  which  these 
extra-canonical  writings  mostly  consist.  Why  may 
not  canonical  and  apocryphal  accounts  have  alike 
originated  in  a  common  early  tradition,  though 
they  have  flowed  so  far  apart?  It  is  well  to  re- 
member that  those  who  promulgated  and  those 
who  received  most  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels 
sincerely  believed  themselves  to  be  Christiana. 
i  seudo-Matthew  indeed  openly  professes  to  be 
actuated  by  the  love  of  Christ  in  writing  his 
wonder-crowded  account  of  the  infancy  and  boy- 
hood of  our  Lord.  Our  narratives,  however,  are 
characterized  by  tl  wonderful  simplicity  and  re- 
straint when  compared  with  such  accounts  as  his  • 
they  proclaim  themselves  so  much  nearer  what  the 


facts  must  have  been.  But  one  source  of  apocry- 
phal developments  appears  to  have  been  the  deep- 
seated  fondness  of  Jewa-for  hangaduth  (see  Donehoo, 
The  Apocryphal  and  Legendary  Life  of  Christ,  p. 
xix) ;  and  one  great  feature  of  such  haggdddth  was 
the  interest  shown  in  connecting  OT  prophecies 
with  fulfilments.  The  question  suggests  itself 
whether  haggadic  elements  may  not  even  have 
found  their  way  into  our  brief  canonical  narratives. 
If  it  be  so,  it  cannot  detract  from  the  supreme 
value  of  the  portraiture  of  Christ  in  the  Gospels 
G.  H.  Box  (in  ZNTW,  1905,  p.  80  ff.)  suggests  that 
Mt  1.  2  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  mid-rash,  which 
means  much  the  same  thing,  though  otherwise  ex- 
pressed. The  historical  basis,  that  is  to  say,  is 
treated  in  subservience  to  edification  and  the  ex- 
pression of  a  Messianic  faith.  See  also  artt.  Back, 
Childhood. 

Literatl-re.  —  Lives  of  Christ ;  Supplemental  section  of 
Sanday's  art.  'Jesus  Christ'  in  Hastings'  DB;  Ramsay,  tt'ax 
Christ  bom  at  Bethlehem .' ;  Resch,  '  Das  Kindheits -evangel ium ' 
(Tfiv.  Heft  3, 1897);  Gore,  Dissertations,  p.  12ff. 

J.  S.  Clemens. 

INFLUENCE.— 1.  "The  influence  of  Christ 
during  His  life.  —  (a)  On  If  is  disciples.  —This 
from  the  very  first  was  remarkable.  The  short 
interview  that  John  and  Andrew  had  with  Jesus 
after  He  had  been  pointed  out  by  their  old  master 
as  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world,  seems  to  have  carried  them  away  at 
once.  Andrew  has -no.  misgivings,  but  goes  off  to 
his  brother  with  the  great  news  that  they  have 
found  the  Messiah  (Jn  l37*-).  The  disciples, 
spiritually  minded  though  they  were,  must  have 
felt  all  the  prejudices  that  widely  existed  against 
the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  as  a,  poor  and  un- 
distinguished person  from  a  northern  village  of  no 
reputation,  and  yet  they  were  ,at  once  conquered. 
One  evening's  conversation  convinced  them  that 
He  was  their  Prince.  A  like  instantaneous  recog- 
nition is  recorded  of  Bartholomew,  if  he  be,  as 
seems  likely,  the  same  as  Nathanael.  He  has 
difficulties  to  overcome  which  he  had  frankly 
stated  to  Philip  when  he  ran  in  with  the  same 
great  news  that  Andrew  had  told  Peter.  But  they 
vanish  before  the  presence  and  words  of  his  Lord. 
The  encouraging  description  of  his  own  character  set 
Nathanael  wondering,  and  when  this  was  followed 
by  news  which  showed  that  He  knew  of  some 
secret  passage  in  his  life,  he  confesses  His  great- 
ness in  the  fullest  terms,  '  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son 
of  God,  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel'  (l48).  In  all 
these  cases  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  impression  is 
made  not  by  any  miracle  or  sign,  but  by  what 
Christ  was  and  what  He  said.  A  little  later  there 
follows  the  first  sign,  —  the  changing  of  water 
into  wine, — and  with  it  the  natural  deepening  of 
the  hold  Christ  had  on  His  disciples  (2lff-).  All 
their  previous  hopes  were  confirmed  {'crediderunt 
amplius,'  Bengel).  Up  to  this  time  there  are  no 
hostile  influences  at  work.  As  simple-minded  men 
they  probably  supposed  that  all  the  world  would 
share  their  sanguine  hopes.  The  cleansing  of  the 
Temple,  followed  as  it  was  by  public  questioning 
as  to  His  right  to  take  that  bold  step  (213ff-),  "was 
probably  the  first  indication  that  He  would  not 
be  able  to  influence  all  men  alike. 

From  that  time  onward  the  attempt  to  break 
down  our  Lord's  influence  becomes  much  more 
definite  and  decided.  His  supposed  birthplace,— 
Nazareth,— His  humble  parentage,  His  lack  of  a 
really  good  education,  all  these  and  many  other- 
objections  were  constantly  urged  (Jn  7*6),  and 
must  have  caused  some  difficulty  in  the  disciples 
minds.  His  great  assertions  that  He  was  the  Bread 
of  Life  and  the  Light  of  the  world  (Jn  6«;4B 
813  9s),  aroused  great  opposition  and  lost  Him 
many  friends.     But  when  after  eighteen  months  of 
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criticism,  obloquy,  and  insult,  He  asked  His  dis 
ciples  dehnitely  as  to  their  opinion  about  Him 
they  replied  through  Peter  without  hesitation! 
Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Livin"  God  ; 
(Mt  16-).  It  is  true  that  this  was  the  convict^ 
they  had  had  at  the  outset,  but  it  had  not  been 
tested,  it  had  not  been  held  against  the  whole 
world.  Hie  disciples  were  not  fanatics,  thev  were 
not  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  their  own  Church 
and  nation  ;  they  felt  keenly  the  opposition  and 
hatred  which  their  view  everywhere  encountered, 
and  yet  they  held  it.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  our 
Lord  s  personal  influence.  That  He  knew  their 
difficulties  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  He  prayed 
for  them  before  He  asked  the  .motion  (Lk  £)18) 
That  He  rejoiced  in  their  loyalty  is  also  plain 
from  the  great  words  spoken  to  lVter  (Mt  16"',J) 
The  Transti •Titration  followed  quickly  (Mt  17lff-  ||)' 
in  order  that  the  three  disciples  wh\»  knew  Him 
best  might  have  something  to  fall  back  upon  in 
the  greater  difficulties  that  lay  before  them.  Soon 
our  Lord  became  a  proscribed  person,  not  only  ex- 
communicated from  alt  the  synagogues  of  the  land, 
but  bringing  under  that  ban  all  His  friends  (Jn 
9M).  Their  loyalty,  however,  remained  unbroken 
except  in  one  ease,  that  of  Judas.  This  man  must 
have  felt  our  Lord's  influence  at  one  time,  and 
indeed  been  always  more  or  less  under  it.  He 
could  not  tear  himself  away  from  it,  though  he 
was  feeling  more  and  more  uncomfortable  in  the 
barren  prospects  that  Christ's  language  and  the 
hostility  of  the  -world  seemed  to  suggest.  Only 
little  by  little  he  stifled  it,  and  we  may  well  believe 
that  it  was  not  till  the  very  last,  even  after  he  had 
promised  to  betray  Him,  that  it  failed.  Then  St. 
John  (1327)  adds  the  significant  words,  'After  the 
■sop,  then  entered  Satan  into  him,'  and  the  disciple 
was  lost. 

The  severest  test  was  felt  after  the  arrest.  That 
the  Prince  and  Messiah  should  be  betrayed  by  His 
own  people  into  the  hands  of  the  heathen,  and  that 
they  should  clamour  for  His  death,  was  the  greatest 
trial  that  a  faithful  friendship  has  ever  had  to  bear. 
It  is  true  the  disciples  ought  to  have  known  their 
Scriptures;  but,  like  good  people  to-day,  they  fol- 
lowed current  interpretations  instead  of  searching 
the  Holy  Writings  for  themselves.  That  our  Lord's 
influence  would  have  remained  with  them  had  He 
not  risen  again  is,  of  course,  certain  ;  but  it  would 
have  been  the  influence  of  a  holy  life  and  a  great 
example,  not  of  an  abiding  Presence  and  a  mag- 
nificent hope.  This  was  given  them  by  the  Resur- 
rection, which  at  once  illuminated  all  the  per- 
plexities of  the  past  and  made  His  Messiahship  a 
felt  reality.  And  after  Pentecost  they  found  their 
minds  and  imaginations  extraordinarily  stimulated 
by  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  who  witnessed 
to  every  word  and  act  of  the  Crucified  and  Risen 
Christ. 

(6)  On  the  people. — This  was  as  surprising  in  its 
own  way  as  His  influence  on  the  disciples.  '  They 
heard  Him  gladly'  (Mk  123T).  They  would  have 
taken  Him  'by  force  and  made  him  king'  (Jn 
615).  They  prevented  any  open  act  of  hostility 
against  Him  on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  who  were 
afraid  of  them  (Lk  20l!*  222).  They  never  could 
make  up  their  minds  who  He  was,  but  yet  were 
convinced  He  was  no  ordinary  person.  He  was 
either  Elijah,  or  the  great  expected  Prophet,  or 
Jeremiah,  or  even  the  Baptist  risen  again  (Mt 
1614 1|).  That  they  turned  completely  round  at  the 
last  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  malign  influence  of 
the  Pharisees  joined  to  the  great  disappointment 
experienced  when  nothing  followed  the  events  of 
Palm  Sunday.  Like  the  people  of  Lystra,  they 
were  enraged  at  having  openly  declared  themselves 
on  the  side  of  a  movement  which  seemed  to  have 
no  result.     Our  Lord's  influence  on  the  people  was 
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just  what  we  should  expect,  as  we  shall  see  when 
we  consider  its  particular  character.  ™ 

(c)  On,  His  enemies. —At  first  it  strikes  us 
strangely  that  One  who  not  only  did  no  1  arm  but 
always  went  about  doing  goocT,  One  wl  c ^refused 
to  be  entrapped  into  any  political  movement ,  (So 
who  observed  fasts  ami  festivals,  attended  syn.v 
f  Sue  and  temple,  should  have  excited  such  Biter 
nost.hty  He  had  none  of  the  marks  of  a  great 
social  reformer,  disliked  crowds  and  great  cities 
refused  to  take  advantage  of  any  excitement  caused 

fi?«5.  T'dS  °-r,  I  eet  S*  chose  for  Hi*  ^timate 
h  lends  plain  middle-class  men  who  had  no  par- 
ticular mark  about  them  except  their  religious- 
ness. All  His  teaching  was  constructive  rather 
than  destructive  He  did  not  speak  of  the  Gentiles 
as  His  servant  Paul  did,  nor  of  the  Temple  as 
Stephen  did.  He  was  indignant  at  the  abuses 
of  the  time,  and  was  unsparing  in  His  condemna- 
tion ot  i  hansees  and  scribes,  but  the  hostility  had 
set  in  before  that,  and  its  only  explanation  is  the 
hatred  of  bad  men  to  a  holy  life. 

(d)  On  individuals.— {a)  The  visit  of  Nicodeimis 
shows  something  of  the  power  Jesus  exercised  in 
public.  Although  Nicodemus  was  a  person  of 
some  importance,  he  treats  our  Lord,  in  spite  of 
His  humble  circumstances,  as  not  only  a  great  but 
a  Divine  teacher  from  whom  he  would  gladly 
learn  (Jn  3*).  And  the  conversation  with  rfim  on 
that  occasion  bore  fruit.  (0)  Pilate,  too,  was  evi- 
dently greatly  impressed  by  Jesus.  With  his  in- 
born contempt  for  the  Jews  he  would  have  decided 
the  matter  the  Sanhedrin  brought  before  him  very 
quickly,  had  it  not  been  for  the  majesty  of  Jesus' 
presence  and  the  brief  but  striking  words  He 
spoke.  That  he  should  have  been  afraid  when  the 
Jews  told  him  that  the  prisoner  had  claimed  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  and  at  once  sought  another  inter- 
view, shows  that  there  was  a  mysterious  influence 
about  our  Lord  which  made  the  governor  feel  un- 
comfortable ;  and  this  fear  was  only  increased 
when  his  question,  'Whence  art  thou?'  received 
no  answer  (Jn  19H(-).  (7)  Even  C'aiapkas  treats 
Christ  with  a  respect  which  he  would  have  gladly 
dispensed  with.  His  continued  silence  led  the 
high  priest  to  take  the  very  unusual  step  of  forcing 
some  statement  out  of  Him  by  solemn  adjuration 
(Mt p26M).<  (5)  The  most  touching  illustrations  of 
Christ's  influence  are  found  amongst  the  sinful. 
They  were  drawn  to  Him  as  steel  to  the  magnet. 
He  was  their  friend  (Mt  ll19),  to  whom  they  could 
give  their  confidences.  Tired  of  life  they  turned 
instinctively  to  Him,  and  gladly  gave  Him  their 
all.  Matthew,  Zacefueus,  Mary  Magdalene,  the 
woman  that  was  a  sinner,  are  only  typical  of 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  came  to  Him 
because  they  were  sure  of  His  love,  and  recognized 
that  He  had  power  to  forgive. 

2.  Secret  of  Christ  s  influence,  —(a)  Not 
ths  influence  of  His  position  as  Son  of  God. — When 
we  remember  who  He  was,  the  Word  made  flesh, 
the  eternal  Son  of  God,  we  are  perhaps  surprised 
that  our  Lord  never  used  the  influence  of  His 
unique  position.  Had  He  chosen,  He  could  have 
done  what  He  was  tempted  to  do,  forced  men  to 
believe  by  some  plain  unmistakable  wonder  like 
that  of  throwing  Himself  from  the  pinnacle  of  the 
Temple  (Mt  46).  He  could  have  appeared  as  the 
great  I  AM  attended  by  legions  of  angels  (205a). 
He  could  have  declared  authoritatively  that  He 
was  the  great  God,  and  proved  it  by  the  destruction 
of  the  towns  and  villages  which  denied  it  (Lk  96Sff'). 
He  could  have  used  His  position  and  forced  men 
to  recognize  it.  And  again  and  again,  as  the 
above  references  show,  He  was  tempted  to  do  it. 
But  He  rejected  the  temptation.  It  is  a  method, 
as  we  know,  freely  employed  in  the  world,  and 
widely  popular.     People  prefer  the  influence  of  the 
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direct  to  the  indirect.  They  like  to  have  some 
sign  from  heaven  which  will  save  them  the  trouble 
of  thinking,  and  be  a  short  cut  to  a  difficult  con- 
clusion. And  the  Jews  were  always  seeking  this 
(Mt  1238);  always  hoping  that  He  would  either 
show  that  His  claims  were  invalid  and  that  He  was 
unable  to  give  a  sign,  or  satisfy  their  curiosity  by 
some  miracle.  Our  Lord  tells  them  that,  even  if 
He  gave  them  a  sign,  the  sign  of  a  man  risen  from 
the  dead,  it  would  have  no  effect  in  changing  their 
lives  (Lk  163-f.  It  may  be  asked— But  what  about 
His  miracles?  In  the  first  place,  they  were  never 
done  as  a  proof  of  His  claims.  He  never  pro- 
claimed a  great  truth  and  then  worked  a  miracle 
to  show  it  was  true.  They  were  all  in  obedience 
to  an  earnest  call  for  help ;  and  faith,  where  it 
could  be  had,  was  a  condition  essential  to  His 
working  (Mk  6s).  When  done,  they  were  evi- 
dences but  only  secondary  to  the  evidence  of  His 
own  personality.  If  men  were  too  dull  to  believe 
in  Him  for  what  He  was,  then  there  was  still  the 
sign  of  His  works.  'Though  ye  believe  not  me, 
believe  the  works'  (Jn  1038);  'Believe  me  that  I 
am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me ;  or  else 
believe  me  for  the  very  works'  sake'  (14u). 

(6)  Not  the  influence  of popularity.— In  the  next 
place,  Jesus  did  not  seek  influence  through  flatter- 
ing people  or  rulers.  Satan  recognized  in  Christ 
extraordinary  attractive  powers.  His  love  and 
manners  were  such  that  He  could,  had  He  chosen, 
have  won  over  the  whole  world  to  His  side.  Never 
in  anyone  had  there  been  such  rich  human  gifts, 
such  wide  sympathies,  such  intimate  knowledge  of 
men  V  ways  and  hearts.  Satan's  attempt  to  persuade 
Christ  to  do  him  homage  (Mt  4"  ||  Lk  47)  was  more 
subtle  than  is  often  supposed.  It  was  the  tempta- 
tion to  win,  through  flattery  of  the  world-power, 
— a  path  that  has  again  and  again  been  pursued  by 
great  men.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  Christ 
never  sought  influence  that  way.  The  Pharisees 
and  Herodians  only  expressed  the  general  feeling 
in  saying,  '  Master,  we  know  that  thou  art  true, 
and  teaehest  the  way  of  God  in  truth,  and  carest 
not  for  anyone  :  for  thou  regardest  not  the  person 
of  men'  (Mt'22,tt). 

(c)  The  influenre  of  personality.  —  Christ  influ- 
enced men  not  by  the  majesty  of  His  position  nor 
by  His  marvellous  works,  but  by  His  personality. 
It  was  what  He  was  more  than  what  He  said  or 
did.  Men  felt  about  Him  that  He  was  always 
infinitely  greater  than  anything  He  said.  And  it 
was  because  of  the  tremendous  force  that  sprang 
forth  from  His  personality  that  He  could  say  the 
most  amazing  things  without  amazing.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  disciples  were,  during  His 
lifetime,  feeling  their  way  towards  the  mystery  of 
His  Person.  They  did  not  know  at  first  what 
they  knew  afterwards.  And  yet  they  could  feel 
thankful  for  teaching  which  placed  Him  before 
wife  and  child,  before  brother  or  sister  (Mt  1037). 
They  welcomed  Him  as  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and 
the  Life.  He  did  not  point  it  out,  for  He  was  it. 
He  did  not  give  it  as  something  apart  from  Him- 
self. All  this,  which  would  have  been  intolerable 
from  anyone  else,  was  a  relief  from  Him,  as  it 
expressed  in  words  their  own  feelings  (7-H).  So, 
too,  the  weight  of  His  authority  was' not  that  of 
the  senl.es,  dependent  on  others,  but  that  derived 
from  His  own  personality.  It  was  this  that 
astonished  the  people,  who  were  accustomed  in 
their  teachers  to  quotations  from  others  and  to 
second-hand  information.  With  Him  it  was  always 
personal :  '  A\  e  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify 
that  we  have  seen'  (Jn  3").  Now  and  again  it 
flashed  forth  in  a  way  that  dazzled  and  over- 
powered, as  when  the  men  of  Nazareth  wished  to 
flmgHim  over  the  cliff,  as  when  those  of  Jerusalem 
would  have  stoned  Him,  as  when  those  sent  to 


arrest  Him  fell  back  when  He  declared  who  He 
was  (Lk  4s9,  Jn  8s1'  IS6). 

(d)  Power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.—  Beyond  all  this 
there  is  something  far  more  difficult  to  explain, 
viz.  the  effect  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at 
His  Baptism.  When  the  Baptist  was  asked  to 
account  for  the  influence  of  Christ,  he  replied,  A 
man  can  receive  nothing  except  it  be  given  him 
from  heaven,5  and  went  on  to  say  that  not  only 
was  the  Christ  above  all  as  coming  from  above, 
but  that  He  was  endowed  with  the  Spirit  beyond 
all  measure  (Jn  3s7* M).  It  would  seem,  though 
the  passage  is  not  clear,  that  part  of  His  influence 
was  due  to  the  co-operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
with  His  own  spirit.  The  Holy  Ghost  given  to 
man  in  such  measure  as  man's  limitations  allow, 
was  given  to  the  infinite  heart  and  mind  of  Christ 
fully,  infinitely,  without  bound.  And  in  the  power 
of  that  Divine  Spirit  He  began  His  ministry  (Lk 
418"21),  not  only  teaching  men's  minds,  but  by  the 
'finger  of  God*  (ll20) — an  expression  interpreted 
by  some  of  the  Holy  Ghost — casting  out  devils. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  mystery  ot  the  union  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  with  Christ,  it  is  certain  that 
He  laid  stress  on  this  Power  as  being  that  which 
would  be  the  source  of  the  influence  His  disciples 
should  exercise. 

3.  Influence  of  the  disciples.— All  Christ's 
disciples,  without  exception,  were  to  be  influential. 
The  words,  '  Ye  shall  receive  power,  when  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  come  upon  you'  (Ac  I8),  were  probably 
spoken  to  the  120  disciples,  numbering  some  women 
amongst  them.  They  were  to  rely  upon  Him.  He 
had  told  them  previously  that  in  the  difficult  situa- 
tions which  persecutions  would  create,  they  were 
not  to  be  anxious  as  to  how  best  to  answer  the 
accusations  of  their  adversaries  :  He  Himself  would 
give  them  '  a  mouth  and  wisdom,'  and  then  further 
explained  by  saying,  '  for  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but 
the  Holy  Spirit'  (Lk  2114f).  They  were  then  to 
influence  the  world  not  primarily  by  intellectual 
power  or  by  wonderful  signs,  but  by  that  which  is 
deeper  than  thought  or  gifts,  namely,  their  own 
personality.  It  would  be  what  they  were,  not 
what  they  had,  the  power  of  their  own  inner  spirit, 
not  that  of  cleverness ;  and  this  through  the  power 
of  the  Eternal  Spirit.  Spirit  can  be  touched  only 
by  spirit,  personality  can  be  developed  only  by 
personality.  When,  then,  the  Holy  Spirit  came 
clown  upon  them  on  the  l)ay  of  Pentecust,  it  was 
the  depths,  not  the  surface  of  their  lives,  that  were 
stirred.  It  was  not  the  development  of  mere  intel- 
lectual gifts  which  enabled  them  to  communicate 
with  others,  but  such  an  enlargement  of  their  own 
spirits  that  they  felt  in  touch  with  the  whole  world, 
and  in  their  struggle  to  express  this  rush  of  sym- 
pathy, found  a  language  suitable  for  each  person 
with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  So  afterwards 
we  do  not  find  the  gift  of  tongues  a  new  language, 
but  rather  an  endeavour  to  express  the  new  en- 
largement of  their  own  spirit.  They  felt  more 
than  they  could  express,  more  sometimes  than  their 
minds  could  recognize  (1  Co  1413).  And  this  growth 
of  personality  is  what  we  see  even  in  the  brief 
records  of  the  NT  :  Simon  becomes  Peter ;  Levi, 
Matthew  ;  Bartholomew,  Nathanael  ;  Joseph,  Bar- 
nabas ;  and  Saul,  Paul.  Their  characters  are  not 
only  stronger,  but  fuller  and  larger,  and  through 
them  they  built  up  churches,  and  changed  the  face 
of  the  world  in  which  they  lived.  Our  Lord  never 
supposes  they  will  be  effective  through  education 
or  culture  or  the  presence  of  gifts.  '  Apart  from 
me  ye  can  do  nothing '  ( Jn  154).  But  the  co-opera- 
tion which  He  promises  as  the  secret  of  their  success 
is  not  that  of  a  master  who  gets  over  his  pupil's 
difficulty  by  solving  it  for  him,  but  that  of  one  who 
by  his  sympathy,  power,  and  skill  enables  him  to 
meet  it  for  himself.    Christ  dwelt  in  them  through 
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faith  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  worked 
in  them  ami  through  them  in  every  painful  task 
they  had  to  accomplish. 

Literatv bb.— Phillips  Brooks,  Inrlwncc  of  Jems-  Dale  The 
Lining  Christ,  ch.  iii.  ;  Stalker,  Imtmn  Christ i  ch  xvii  ■  New 
man.  Gram,  of  A  strut  &,  4t>3ff.  '  ' 

(I.   H.  S.  WAU'ULE. 

INHERITANCE  (Mt  >21:*.  Mk  l>_",  Lk  20u ;  Lk 
121;t  :  KXripoyofiia.  derived  from  k\jjPos,  'lot,'  'por- 
tion, '  'possession,'  and  vifi€tv,  'to  own  or  adminis- 
ter').—The  ordinary  I'dUical  idea  of  inheritance  i.s 
'  the  enjoyment  by  a  rightful  title  of  that  whkh  is 
not  the  fruit  of  personal  exertion.  The  heir  being 
what  lie  is  in  relation  to  others,  enters  upon  a 
possession  which  corresponds  with  his  position ; 
but  there  is  no  necessary  thought  of  succession  to 
one  who  has  passed  away'  (Westcott,  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrew*,  p.  108).  In  the  C.speK  however, 
the  idea  of  succession  to  a  deceased  person  is  the 
prominent  one,  as  with  ourselves.  The  chief  dill'er- 
ence  between  the  ordinary  ancient  and  the  ordinary 
modern  conception  of  inheritance  is  this  :  We  have 
more  regard  to  the  mere  change  in  the  ownership 
of  certain  property  which  takes  place  :  the  ancient 
civilized  races  looked  rather  to  the  position  of  the 
heir  as  executor  and  administrator  of  the  deceased's 
property,  and  as  the  person  who,  being  clothed,  so 
to  speak,  with  the  personality  of  the  deceased,  took 
upon  himself  all  the  obligations  of  the  testator,  as 
well  as  the  continuance  of  his  race  and  the  per- 
petuation of  his  family  religion.  The  last  con- 
siderations were  the  most  prominent,  and  account 
for  the  prevalence  of  adoption  in  ancient  society. 
An  adopted  son,  or  a  relative  compelled  to  marry 
the  deceased's  daughter,  could  carry  on  the  family 
and  its  rites  as  well  as  a  real  son.  (See  Maine's 
Ancient  Lair,  ch.  vi.,  and  artt.  'Heir'  and  'In- 
heritance' in  Hastings'  DB).  See  also  art.  Heir. 
Alex.  Souter. 

INN. — Inns  in  the  time  of  Christ  were  neither 
so  infrequent  nor  so  ill-equipped  as  many  writers 
have  represented. 

Thus  Stapfer  {Palestine  in  the  Time  of  Christ,  1866,  p.  232), 
quoting  from  the  Talmud  a  story  of  some  Levites,  who,  travelling 
from  Zoar,  left  at  an  inn  one  of  their  number  who  had  fallen 
ill  upon  the  road  (i'eb.  xvi.  7),  adds  the  comment,  'Such  hos- 
telries  were  rare,  and  were  found  only  in  \ery  remote  places.' 
Other  writers  convey  the  impression  that  the  only  inns  existing 
in  Palestine  were  a  few  khan*,  as  bare  and  comfortless  as  those 
now  found  in  manv  parts  of  the  East,  and  often  described  by 
modem  travellers  (see,  e.g.,  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria,  1S22, 
p.  36;  Lavard.  Xin.  and  Bab.  1853,  p.  498;  Kinglake,  Eothen, 
ch.  xvii.; also Kitlo'st>c, art.  'Caravanserais';  and  Vigouroux's 
Diet.,  art.  '  Caravanserail '). 

This  seems  to  the  present  writer  a  mistaken 
inference,  arising  partly  from  exaggerated  notions 
of  Oriental  hospitality,  and  partly  from  attribut- 
ing to  the  1st  cent.  A.i>.  social  conditions  which 
prevailed,  it  is  true,  in  patriarchal  times,  and  are 
found  even  now  on  the  great  trade  and  pilgrim 
routes  across  the  desert,  but  did  not  obtain  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  degree  in  the  busy,  populated, 
and  prosperous  country  of  the  Herods.  The  cus- 
tomary hospitality  of  the  East  (see  Hastings'  l)h, 
s.v.,  and  art.  Miast'  in  Hamburger's  HE)  may,  of 
course,  be  a  reason  why  inns  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  word  should  be  less  needed  than  in  Western 
countries  ;  but  the  statement  that  '  the  warm  com- 
mendations of  hospitality  in  the  NT  show  that 
even  in  the  Unman  period  the  buildings  set  apart 
for  strangers  to  lodge  in  were  of  a  simple  character 
in  Palestine'  (Eneyr.  Bibl.  art.  'Inn'),  requires 
considerable  modification. 

Some  of  these  commendations  obviously  refer  to  the  inter- 
change of  courtesies  among  members  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity only  {e.n.  Ro  12'^,  1  P  4«,  3  Jn  %  while  othe.s  which 
definitely  mention  '  strangers'  and  '  enemies  are  not  iiecessani> 
any  indication  of  the  rarity  and  poverty  of  existing  place s  ol 
entertainment,  but  a  sign  of  the  new ^Christian  spi nMKo  --  . 
He  132).  Ramsay  argues  (Hastings'  DB,  Ext.  Vol  p. _3!>4»)  that 
the  motive  of  this  urging  of  hospitality  was  the  desire  to  pre- 
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serve  Christian  conv- 


which  they  Would  ^^^ftfht!eeSSffiS^uenM»  »™S 
Numerous  passages  are  cited  from  the  Talmud 
to  prove  the  extent  to  which  hospitality  prevailed 
among  the  dews;  hut  this  traditional  Virtue S! 
probably  more  prated  than  practised  in  the  1st 
century.  The  condition*  peculiar  to  a  nomad  life 
came  to  be  very  materially  modified  when  the 
countryside  was  covered  with  populous  villages 
and  towns.  It  is  true  that,  at  the  Tassover  if  H 
■lew  came  up  to  .Jerusalem  from  any  part  of  the 
empire,  he  would  find  entertainment  at  a  private 
house.  It  was  the  boast  of  the  ltabbis  that,  not- 
withstanding the  crowds,  no  man  could  say  '  I 
have  not  found  a  bed  in  Jerusalem  to  lie  in  '  (Liulit- 
foot,  If  VZ-*,  18*23,  ix.  p.  128)  ;  but  what  if  the  Jew 
came  at  some  other  time*  than  at  one  of  the  'Teat 
national  feasts?  What  if  a  Samaritan  came? 
Moreover,  there  was  a  large  population  of  heathen  • 
and  even  if  Jewish  habits  of  hospitality  to  Jews 
were  equal  in  practice  to  the  theory,  no  provision 
was  made  for  the  (Jentile.  Even  to  a  Jew  a  Jew 
would  shut  Ins  door.  When  Jesus  is  sending  out 
His  disciples  to  preach,  He  does  not  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  will  always  find  a  ready  welcome 
or  free  entertainment  (Mt  1011"14,  Mk  61*- "  Lk 
101*").. 

Nor  is  it  safe  to  argue  from  the  comparative 
silence  of  contemporary  records  that  inns  were 
rare.  It  would  not  be  guessed  by  a  reader  of  the 
(lospels  that  in  Jerusalem  there  were  many  syna- 
gogues.'1  It  is  quite  possible  that  there  were 
almost  as  many  inns  in  Jerusalem.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  misleading  to  make  the  general  statement,  as 
though  it  applied  to  all  period*  of  Jewish  history, 
that  'inns  in  our  sense  of  the  term  were,  as  they 
still  are,  unknown  in  the  East '  (M'Clintock  and 
Strong,  C'i/c.  s.r.).  A  truer  view  is  given  in  the 
Jewish  Eneyc.  (art.  '  Caravanserai ') :  '  By  NT  times 
the  Holy  Land  had  been  sufficiently  developed  to 
afford  opportunity  for  real  inns.' 

The  influx  of  Greeks  into  Palestine,  the  constant 
presence  of  a  large  Roman  element,  civil  and 
military,  the  mixed  retinue  attached  to  the  Her- 
odian  court,  the  increase  of  trade,  the  importation 
of  foreign  workmen,  the  presence  in  several  towns 
of  companies  of  gladiators,  actors,  and  the  like, 
— would  necessitate  not  only  inns,  but  various 
kinds  and  grades  of  inns. 

There  were  inns  built  on  a  large  scale,  comfortable  and  elegant, 
suited  for  high  officials  (see  VJL  iii.  (il'23,  where  Mommsen  ex- 
plains prwtoria  as  '  diversoria  nohiliora  magistral) bus  iter  faci- 
entibus  reliquisque  honestioribus  destinata').  Epictet us  draws 
a  picture  of  a  traveller  lingei  mg  at  a  fine  hotel  because  he  firida 
everything  agreeable  there  {Dixit,  u.  xxiii.  30).  Josephus  {Ant. 
xv.  v.  1)  relates  that  when  Herod  the  Great  was  celebrating 
games  at  Cresarea,  he  entertained  a  number  of  ambassadors  and 
other  visitors  at  the  public  inns  (zK-rayay*.};).  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  inns  of  the  lowest  de-cription.  At  the  same 
port  of  C'a;sarea  there  would  doubtless  be  a  number  of  taverns 
for  sailors  (cf.  Jos.  BJ  1.  xxi.  7).  The  numerous  Talmudic 
references  to  inns  (which,  of  course,  must  be  used  with  some 
degree  of  caution)  indicate  that  they  were  a  distinct  feature  of 
social  life,  e.g.  'a  public  inn  in  which  Israelites  come  and  go' 
(Aboda  Zara,  v.  3) ;  'An  Israelite  and  a  heathen  were  once  at  an 
inn  drinking  wine*  (<&.);  'R.  Papa  used  to  stand  outside  the 
store  of  the  heathen  and  drink  his  beer'  (ii.  4).  R-.  Ishniael  bar 
Jose  declared  that  his  father  used  to  pray  in  an  inn  (Ber.  iv.  7); 
'Cattle  must  not  be  placed  in  the  inns  of  heathen'  (Abuda 
Zara,  ii.  1). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  were  numer- 
ous taverns  where  food  as  well  as  drink  could  be 
obtained  (cf.  Franz  Delitzsch,  Jewish  Artisan  Life 
in  tit--  Timr  of  Christ,  p.  47).  Not  only  heathen 
were  innkeepers,  but  Jews ;  not  only  men,  but 
women.  '  A  Jewish  woman  dealing  in  wine  once 
left  her  keys  in  charge  of  a  heathen,  and  the 
question  came  up  whether  her  wine  she  has  in  the 
tavern  is  allowed'  (Abulia  Zara,  v.  3). 

Julicher  (Glciehmsrcdcn ,  ii.  p.  51')(J  ;  cf.  Bertholet, 

*  SeeTalm.  Bab.  Kethub.  105a ;  Jerus.  Megilla,  73d  (although, 
of  course,  the  400  is  a  characteristic  exaggeration). 
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Die  Stdluntf  der  Israditcn  und  d-r  Judcn  zti  den 
Frcmdcn,  p!  24)  rightly  maintains  that  the  inn  of 
Lk  10*4,  to  which  the  good  Samaritan  took  his 
patient,  was  a  hostelry  fnicht  bios  Caravanserai 
sondern  Gasthaus ').  The  word  used  in  this  passage 
{irapSoxelov)  is  significant.  It  was  taken  over  into 
Rabbinic  Hebrew,  and  is  the  usual  word  (npiis) 
for  '  inn'  in  the  Talmud.  The  Greek  name  shows 
that  inns  were  largely  a  product  of  the  Hellenistic 
period  (see  Schiirer,  HJP  II.  i.  33).  Other  Rabbinic 
terms,  kt'sck  and  k'jmk,  are  equivalents  of  hos- 
pithtm  and  |ec/o  ;  and  as  these  replace  the  OT 
terms  pSo  and  nns,  they  seem  to  indicate  that 
something  is  intended  quite  different  from  the 
khan  of  the  lonely  road  or  the  '  lodging-place  of 
wayfaring  men  in  the  wilderness'  (Jer  92). 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  significance  of  mit<£- 
\vfia,  the  other  word  used  in  the  Gospels  for  '  inn.' 
Etymologically,  it  means  'the  place  where  bur- 
dens were  loosed  for  the  night.'  In  Lk  27  it  is 
generally  taken  to  mean  an  inn  of  the  khan  type, 
l'olybius  uses  it  in  the  plural  form  (II.  xxxvi.  1). 
Piodorus  (xiv.  93)  relates  that  the  Romans,  in 
gratitude  for  the  services  of  one  Timasitheus, 
granted  him  $r}fj.6<rtov  KardXvfia./'  The  KardXvfia  of 
Mk  1414  and  Lk  22",  where  the  Last  Supper  was 
eaten,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  private 
house  ( Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Inn');  and  the  use  of 
the  verb  KaraXiscd,  as  in  Lk  197,  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  this.  Nothing  very  definite,  however,  can 
be  deduced  from  these  names  as  to  the  precise 
character  of  the  place  of  lodging. 

Did  Jesus  Himself  ever  enter  or  stay  at  inns? 
It  is  usually  assumed  that  His  disciples  always 
provided  hospitality  for  Him.  Vet  the  only  re- 
corded cases  in  which  He  accepted  it  are  those  of 
Peter's  house  at  Capernaum  and  the  house  at 
Bethany.  The  words,  '  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not 
where  to  lay  his  head'  (Mt  82u,  Lk  9s8),  suggest 
that  hospitality  was  not  always  forthcoming.  We 
know  that  it  was  not  in  Samaria  (Lk  95S)  and 
among  the  Gerasenes  (8"7).  '  During  a  considerable 
part  of  the  year  it  would  be  no  hardship  to  spend 
the  night  in  the  open  air,  and  apparently  Jesui* 
often  preferred  this,  that  He  might  have  oppor- 
tunity for.  quiet  prayer,  and  more  privacy  than 
would  be  possible  in  a  house  or  an  inn.  (Cf.  J.  L. 
Porter,  Giant  Cities  of  Bashnn,  1866,  pp.  157-159; 
also,  for  the  habits  of  St.  Francis  and  his  followers, 
P.  Sabatier,  Vic,  1894,  p.  88f.).  There  is,  however, 
no  reason  against  His  having  resorted  upon 
occasion  to  places  of  public  entertainment.  These 
were  sometimes  kept  by  Jews ;  but,  if  kept  by  i(, 
Gentile,  this  would  not  necessarily  deter  Him  from 
going  in.  Strict  Jews  objected  to  entering  the 
house  of  a  Gentile,  lest  they  should  incur  defile- 
ment (Jn  IS28,  cf.  Hausrath,  Hist.  NT  Times,  ii. 
85) ;  but  Jesus,  while  recognizing  that  His  mission 
was  to  Jews  primarily,  never  allowed  His  action 
to  be  limited  by  ceremonial  considerations.  For 
instance,  He  did  not  hesitate,  in  spite  of  protest, 
to  visit  the  house  of  Zaccha?us,  and  the  freedom  of 
His  intercourse  with  all  kinds  of  people  brought  on 
Hun  the  charge  of  being  a  'wine-bibber,'  and  of 
consorting  with  the  lowest  classes  (Mt  ll19,  Lk  7W). 
His  desire  to  seek  'the  lost'  suggests  that  He 
would  not  avoid  the  places  where  these  were  most 
likely  to  be  found. 

h™nthpif^H"exi0n  !t  ia  interesti"S  to  note  that  the  Talmud 

The  reputation  of  inns  seems  to  have  been  gener- 
ally bad  ;  they  were  yery  often  houses  of  ill  fame, 
and  hostesses  were  looked   upon  with   suspicion! 

"  In  '""-"P*!0"'  '"  the  Hauran  we  find  W««  *********  (\  f 
Baaand  Haddington,  vol.  iii.  n.  24C2).  ■•»*w.«(« 


Yet  some  of  the  larger  inns  would  bear  a  better 
character  and  be  centres  of  influence,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  Jesus  should  not  have  visited 
them.  In  most  countries  and  periods  the  itinerant 
preacher  has  found  the  public  inn  to  be  a  soil 
where  the  word  might  readily  take  root.  (Cf.  Fox, 
Journal,  1901,  vol.  i.  pp.  118,  261,  258;  "Wesley, 
Journal,  under  March  1738 ;  Borrow,  Bible  in 
Spain,  passim). 

Literature. — Ratnaay,  art.  'Roads  and  Travel  (in  NT)'  in 
Hastings'  DB,  Ext.  Vol.,  under  Inns  and  Entertainment. 

J.  Ross  Murray. 

INNOCENCE. — Innocence,  strictly  speaking,  de- 
notes the  entire  absence  of  sin  in  a  human  soul. 
As  such,  in  its  primary  meaning,  we  have  no 
personal  experience  of  it  in  ourselves  or  in  others. 
'  For  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory 
of  God'  (Ko  S'-3).  We  can,  therefore,  have  no 
actual  knowlege  of  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
this  quality  upon  a  human  character.  In  this 
sense  it  is  an  attribute  of  Jesus  Christ  alone 
among  men,  who  'was  in  all  points  tempted  like 
as  wo  are,  yet  without  sin'  (He  41S)  ;  'who  knew 
no  sin'  (2  Co  5-1) ;  who  could  address  to  His 
watchful  foes  the  challenge,  '  Which  of  you  con- 
victeth  me  of  sin?'  {Jn  S46).  The  gulf  between 
innocence  and  the  state  of  the  soul  that  has  once 
committed  sin  can  be  realized  only  as  wc  com- 
prehend the  nature  of  sin  and  its  immeasurable 
depravity  and  consequences.  See  art.  Sinless- 
NESS.  (For  the  subject  of  our  Lord's  innocence  of 
the  charges  which  led  to  His  crucifixion,  see  art. 
Trial  of  Jesus  Christ). 

Innocence  in  a  comparative  sense  may  be  at- 
tributed to  men  who,  though  fallen,  are  yet,  in 
respect  of  particular  sins,  innocent,  or  who  from 
circumstances  of  upbringing,  or  by  the  special 
grace  of  God,  are  shielded  from  that  knowledge  of 
sin  by  personal  experience  which  is  the  common 
lot  of  men.  Such  a  man  was  John  the  Baptist, 
who  '  was  in  the  deserts  until  the  day  of  his  show- 
ing unto  Israel '  (Lk  1B0).  It  has  been  said  that 
there  are  only  two  states  of  life  open  to  the  man 
who  wishes  to  serve  God.  The  one  is  the  state  of 
innocence,  the  other  of  penitence.  John  the  Bap- 
tist may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  one,  St.  Peter  of 
the  other.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  innocence 
implies  ignorance  or  weakness.  If  John  the 
Baptist,  in  whose  life  no  fall  is  recorded,  the 
essence  of  whose  career  is  one  unbroken  record  of 
devotion  to  the  service  of  God,  be  taken  as  a  type 
of  innocence,  he  is  pre-eminently  the  stern  mascu- 
line type  of  character,  and  lie  displays  great 
knowledge  of  men  and  power  of  dealing  with 
the  varied  temptations  of  soldiers,  publicans,  and 
professors  of  religion. 

The  temptation  specially  addressed  to  innocence 
is  the  knowledge  of  evil  as  well  as  good  (Gn  35), 
but  the  experience  of  evil  which  entails  the 
irrecoverable  loss  of  innocence  is  not  wisdom  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  '  The  knowledge  of 
wickedness  is  not  wisdom '  (Sir  1922).  Innocence 
possesses  an  intuitive  perception  of  right  and 
wrong,  observable  in  the  child,  which  becomes 
blunted  by  the  indulgence  of  sin ;  it  also  implies  a 
strength  which  is  lost  by  a  falL  Each  successive 
lapse  from  innocence  makes  the  soul  weaker  in  that 
particular  direction  in  which  the  fall  has  taken  place. 

For  further  treatment  of  this  subject  the  reader 
may  be  referred  to  a  sermon  on  the  subject  in  Wing- 
worth's  University  and  Cathedral  Sermons,  p.  99  IT. 
M.  R.  Newbolt. 

INNOCENTS.— In  Mt  21MB  we  find  the  narrative 
of  what  is  called  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents. 
Adopting  the  language  of  Jer  3115,  the  Evangelist 
represents  Rachel,  the  ancestral  mother  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  as  weeping  over  the  cruel  death 
of  her  children.     Herod  the  Great,  hearing  from 
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the  Magi  about  the  birth  of  a  king  of  the  Jews, 
foreshadowed  by  the  star  in  the  East  which  they 
had  followed,  inquired  of  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes  where  this  promised  prince  should  be  born. 
They  quoted  to  him  the  words  of  Micali  (5-),  who 
speaks  of  the  governor  ruling  Israel,  who  is  to 
come  out  of  Bethlehem  in  Judith,  the  city  of 
David.  When  the  Magi,  having  offered  their 
gifts  before  the  young  child  at  Bethlehem,  re- 
fused to  inform  Herod,  but  returned  to  their  own 
country  another  way,  the  enraged  king  gave 
orders  that  all  the  children  from  two  years  old 
and  under  should  be  slain.  This  was  done  with 
much  cruelty,  so  that  in  Bethlehem  and  the 
surrounding  country  there  was  great  lamenta- 
tion. 

The  truth  of  this  story  has  been  questioned. 
The  chief  ground  is  the  silence  of  Josephus  on  the 
subject.  "While  he  speaks  of  many  cruel  deeds  of 
Herod,  he  passes  this  one  by.  Bat  it  is  plainly 
quite  of  a  piece  with  Herod's  well-known  char- 
acter, and,  indeed,  compared  with  his  other  deeds 
of  monstrous  cruelty,  it  would  easily  escape  notice. 
The  whole  number  of  victims,  probably  not  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty,  would  not  make  a  very 
great  sensation  at  that  time.  Besides,  the  whole 
of  Josephus'  statements  in  regard  to  the  Messianic 
expectations  and  doings  of  his  time  are  to  be 
looked  upon  with  some  suspicion,  for  he  seems  to 
have  been  afraid  to  make  many  clear  and  direct 
allusions  to  those  matters.     See  INFANCY. 

The  deed  illustrates  well  Herod's  general  char- 
acter for  bloodthirsty  cruelty  and  short-sighted 
folly.  But  all  his  efforts  to  defeat  the  purposes  of 
God  with  His  people  turn  out  to  be  vain.  Joseph, 
warned  in  a  dream  by  the  angel,  took  Mary  and 
the  young  child  hastily  down  to  Egypt,  where 
they  could  calmly  await  the  death  of  the  tyrant. 
Heaven's  vengeance  soon  fell  on  the  blood-stained 
usurper,  dyed  with  so  many  inhuman  crimes,  and 
he  passed  away  from  earth  under  the  maledictions 
of  his  down-trodden  people. 

Literati-re.—  Hastings'  DD,  art.  'Herod';  Schaff-Herzog, 
Encyc.  of  Bel,  Knmcl.,  art.  'Innocents'  Day'  ;  Farrar,  Christ  in 
Art,  p.  26Sff.;  C.  Rossetti,  Verses,  p.  57. 

D.  M.  W.  Laird. 
INSCRIPTION.— See  Title  on  Cross. 

INSECTS— See  Animals,  p.  67a. 

INSIGHT.— In  ordinary  literary  usage  the  word 
'insight'  is  employed  to  signify  the  intellectual 
apprehension  of  the  came  or  processes  to  which  an 
object  or  event  owes  its  origin,  as  distinguished  from 
the  mere  perception  of  the  object  or  event  itself. 
We  get  an  insight  into  the  working  of  a  steam- 
engine,  e.g.,  when  we  have  mastered  the  principles 
of  engineering  ;  or  into  some  great  political  crisis, 
when  the  various  motives  that  acted  upon  the 
minds  of  the  statesmen  who  took  part  in  it  are 
revealed  to  us.  Insight  is  also  used  to  designate 
the  faculty  that  penetrates  into  the  causes  that  lie 
behind  appearances.  A  man  of  practical  insight  is 
a  man  of  quick  discernment  of  the  principles  that 
determine  the  appearance  of  the  objects  or  events 
that  are  recurrent  in  the  business  or  intercourse  ot 
life.  A  man  of  political  insight  is  a  man  who  in- 
stinctively understands  what  the  community  will 
think,  desire,  or  do  at  any  particular  period  or 
special  conjunction  of  circumstances.  _ 

In  the  spiritual  or  metaphysical  sphere,  insight 
has  the  same  double  meaning.  It  is  the  immediate 
apprehension  of  the  spiritual  sigmheance  ot  truths 
that  can  be  stated  as  objective  facts  It  is  also 
the  faculty  of  the  higher  reason  which  intuitively 
grasps  this  spiritual  significance.  Goethe  sajs : 
'There  are  men  who  put  their  knowledge  in  the 
place  of  insight.'     Here  the  word  is  used  in  the 


first  sense  of  intuitive  apprehension  of  spiritual 
truth.  Jealousy  to  resist  metaphor,'  says  Francis 
Newman,  'does  not  testify  to  depth  of  insight.' 
Here  it  is  the  faculty  that  is  referred  to.  The 
limits  or  even  the  precise  nature  of  this  faculty  of 
insight  have  never  been  adequately  defined  It  is 
used  of ^ those  subtle  processes  of  thought  that  elude 
the  syllogistic  reason,  but  with  which  all  are  more 
or  less  familiar  in  experience.  It  is  used  also  to 
designate  that  higher  faculty  of  the  soul  through 
which  the  mystic  claims  to  attain  to  the  immediate 
cognition  of  the  Absolute  in  its  pure  being. 

Generally  it  may  be  said  that,  in  the  religious 
meaning  of  the  word,  insight  is  direct  perception 
of,  or  the  faculty  of  the  soul  that  perceives,  the 
spiritual  order  that  lies  behind  phenomena.  Sight 
sees  the  visible,  the  phenomenal ;  insight  grasps 
the  invisible,  the  noumenal.  The  very  definition 
involves  a  theory.  It  implies  that  there  is  in  the 
universe  a  spiritual  order,  of  which  man  is  a  con- 
stituent element,  to  perceive  ;  that  the  noumenal  is 
real,  and  that  what  is  called  immediate  cognition 
of  it  conveys  genuine  knowledge,  knowledge  that 
can  be  relied  upon  as  a  safe  guide  to  action.  It  is 
clear  that  this  theory  cannot  be  proved  by  any  of 
the  ordinary  processes  of  reasoning,  seeing  it  is 
the  result  or  an  immediate  cognition  which  is  valid 
only  for  the  individual.  Sight  carries  its  own  evi- 
dence ;  and  insight,  which  is  the  higher  sight,  must 
do  the  same.  Truths  which  come  to  us  through 
insight,  and  which  press  themselves  home  to  the 
soul  with  irresistible  conviction,  must  prove  them- 
selves in  experience  by  their  power  of  explaining 
the  facts  and  solving  the  problems  of  lite.  Ex- 
perience must  be  the  ultimate  test  of  reality. 
Truths  of  insight  are  the  postulates  of  experience. 
The  soul  recognizes  its  immediate  cognitions  as 
corresponding  with  reality,  because  they  are  neces- 
sary to  make  its  experience  rational. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  Jesus  that  with  Him  sight 
is  insight.  The  spiritual  vision  is  to  Him  so  clear 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  designate  the  faculty  or 
its  object  by  another  term.  Jesus  is  the  only- 
begotten  Son  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father 
(Jn  l18)— the  Logos  which  was  with  God  and  which 
was  God  (v.1).  Jesus  sees  God  as  no  man  can  see 
Him,  for  human  vision  of  God  can  only  be  through 
the  light  with  which  He  illumines  the  soul  (v.1"). 
Because  of  this  unique  relation  with  the  ultimate 
spiritual  Reality,  His  insight  into  the  nature  of 
God  is  a  clear  and  open  vision.  The  claims  He 
makes,  therefore,  as  to  His  intimate  union  with 
God  are  the  outcome  of  a  personal  consciousness 
which  is  part  of  His  essential  being.  It  is  similar 
to  our  own  assurance  of  selfhood.  \\  hen  Jesus 
says,  'I  and  the  Father  are  one'  (1030},  He  is  as 
certain  of  the  fact  as  when  we  say,  '  I  am  I.'  For 
Jesus  is  living  in  a  realm  where  the  object  of  con- 
sciousness is  not  deflected  and  refracted  by  the 
illusions  of  sense  or  the  distortions  of  passion,  but 
where  the  spirit  sees  things  as  they  are.  It  is.  the 
realm  of  pure  Kealitv.  There  the  soul  sees  what 
is  not  what  seems  to  be.  And,  further,  Jesus  thus 
livin"  in  the  Al  -solute  and  Eternal,  sees  the  lives 
of  men  and  the  processes  of  history  purely  in  the 
lHit  of  their  spiritual  issues.  A\  hat  touches  His 
consciousness  in  the  great  human  drama  is  the 
hidden  movement  that  is  working  out  human 
destiny.  With  Him  the  fact  is  merely  the  symbol, 
and  the  symbol  has  become  so  luminous  that  His 
vision  is  always  of  the  spiritual  processes  of  which 
it  is  an  indication.  Browning  in  the  Epistle  of 
Karshish,  the  Arab  Physician,  has  made  a  daring 
attempt  to  get  into  a  consciousness  similar  to  that 
of  Jesus,  by  trying  to  imagine  how  a  man  whose 
soul  had  assimilated  the  pure  spiritual  environ- 
ment of  heaven,  would  feel  and  act  were  lie  per- 
mitted to  come  back  to  earth  and  to  envisage  life 
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from  the  standpoint  of  the  new  experience.     It 
would  be — 

'  Heaven  opened  to  a  soul  while  yet  on  earth, 
Earth  forced  on  a  soul's  use  while  seeing  heaven.' 

The  attempt  is  strikingly  suggestive,  but  LazaTUS 
remains  a  man  with  a  Hnite  soul,  who  cannot  find 
his  time  function  in  what  is  now  an  alien  environ- 
ment. With  Jesus  this  spiritual  consciousness  was 
so  perfect  that  it  mastered  its  alien  environment 
and  moved  througli  it  calmly  and  serenely,  indi- 
cating its  true  place  in  the  Divine  purpose,  and 
giving  the  right  interpretation  to  all  its  manifesta- 
tions. The  teaching  of  Jesus  is  thus  a  key  to  the 
meaning  of  life,  because  He  sees  life  in  its  essence, 
and  has  a  sure  insight  into  those  hidden  processes 
that  are  evolving  the  visible  order  of  existence. 

And  again,  from  His  very  nature,  the  insight  of 
Jesus  into  the  individual  souls  of  men  is  no  less 
sure  and  unerring.  He  reads  the  human  soul  like 
an  open  book.  He  needed  not  that  any  should 
testify  of  man,  for  He  knew  what  was  in  man  (Jn 
2-').  He  could  trace  accurately  the  working  of  the 
ideas  He  was  instilling  into  the  minds  of  His  dis- 
ciples, as  they  mingled  with  their  own  crude  reli- 
gious conceptions  (6G1).  He  understood  perfectly 
the  feeling  of  instinctive  resistance  that  arose 
within  the  minds  of  the  Pharisees  at  the  impact  of 
spiritual  truth  upon  the  hard  crust  of  an  artificial 
religionism  which  had  become  part  of  their  very 
nature  (Lk  6*,  Mt  1223).  And  He  recognized  the 
uprising  of  a  pure  spiritual  emotion  in  the  hearts 
even  of  the  most  degraded  when  it  was  spontaneous 
and  genuine  (Lk  7JT),  while  He  could  repress  and 
discourage  the  most  fervent  offer  of  devotion  when 
He  detected  in  it  a  vein  of  insincerity  (957- M).  It 
was  this  insight  into  human  nature  which  was  the 
secret  of  His  amazing  power  over  men  in  the  days 
of  His  flesh.  It  is  a  faculty  possessed  by  men  in 
very  varying  degrees.  Its  accuracy  and  intensity 
depend  upon  the  richness  of  a  man's  nature— upon 
his  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with  the  gamut  of 
human  emotion.  There  have  been  many  men  of 
wonderful  insight,  and  therefore  of  strong  pergonal 
magnetism.  But  man's  insight  is  always  obscured 
by  individual  bias  and  by  the  obstruction  of  the 
medium  of  sense  which  conceals  the  soul's  working. 
Men  are  always  more  or  less  deceived,  and  even 
men  of  the  keenest  insight  often  break  down  in 
their  reading  of  character  at  the  point  where  it  is 
most  essential  for  them  to  be  right.  Jesus  was  per- 
fect man,  and  therefore  His  sympathy  with  men  was 
full  and  entire,  and  touched  human  nature  at  every 
point.  For  Jesus,  who  viewed  human  life  in  the 
light  of  eternity,  the  sense-medium  did  not  exist. 
It  was  the  spirit  that  was  always  before  His  vision, 
and  therefore  His  knowledge  of  the  human  heart 
was  instinctive  and  unerring.  Hence  it  was  that 
the  method  of  Jesus  in  dealing  with  diverse  types 
of  character  is  so  full  of  suggestiveness  and  instruc- 
tion. 

This  conception  of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus 
must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  when  we  study  His 
sayings.  His  is  a  consciousness  that  moves  freely 
in  the  realm  of  pure  Reality,  and  visualizes  God, 
human  destiny  and  the  individual  soul  in  the  light 
of  their  eternal  relations.  Hence  those  marvellous 
revelation*  of  the  essence  of  the  Divine  Nature  in 
its  currespondence  to  human  needs  and  human 
aerations.  Hence,  too,  it  results  that  it  is  the 
s nmtual  meaning  of  human  actions  alone  that  gives 
'2  ♦?  ?  Hm\ and  the  "«*»»«  of  their 
dSE.  Th  T^  °f  SPiritual  vitalitV  thev  in- 
fS  of  r£ Jew8  T^nually  ^verses  the  valua- 
of  iJ J,V, Word:vwh^h  are  based  on  the  theory 
He    hJTi    y  °    the  °bjeCts  of  sense-perceptioZ 

.,         .  ,        .   lUK  J  )■     ine  two  mites  thrown  bv 
the  ,v.dow  into  the  Temple  treasury  are  a  i<S 


munificent  ottering  than  the  costly  gifts  of  the 
Pharisees,  because  they  represent  a  greater  degree 
of  sacrifice  (la43-*1).  Ihe  action  of  Mary  in  break- 
ing over  the  head  of  Jesus  the  alabaster  box  of  very 
precious  ointment,  is  one  of  the  memorable  events 
of  history,  because  it  indicates  a  fine  perception  of 
what  is  due  to  the  Lord  of  life  at  the  supremely 
critical  moment  of  world-development  (Mk  Ha,  Jn 
12a).  Jesus  gives  to  the  penitent  thief  the  assur- 
ance of  immediate  entry  into  Paradise,  because 
full  and  adequate  penitence  for  sin  is  itself  the 
crossing  of  the  threshold  of  the  spiritual  realm 
(Lk  23*1).  If  this  clue  be  rigorously  applied,  it 
solves  many  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  a  literal 
exegesis  of  the  words  of  Jesus.  It  is  especially 
significant  when  we  study  His  apocalyptic  utter- 
ances. Here  the  difficulty  of  interpretation  fre- 
quently lies  in  the  fact  that  the  commentator  often 
attempts  to  force  upon  them  a  materialistic  mean- 
ing that  was  never  intended.  Language  is  material, 
and  has  been  constructed  primarily  to  indicate  the 
phenomena  of  sense-perception.  When  it  is  used 
to  describe  spiritual  processes,  the  ideas  conveyed 
must  be  detached  from  the  medium  of  conveyance, 
if  they  are  to  be  rightly  understood.  Jesus  lived 
in  the  noumenal  world.  What  He  saw  there  He 
could  convey  to  the  souls  of  His  hearers  only  by 
the  use  of  words  that  had  been  coined  to  connote 
totally  different  conceptions.  When  Nathanael, 
struck  by  Jesus*  recognition  of  him  under  the  fig- 
tree,  hails  Him  as  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  says : 
'  Because  I  said  unto  thee,  I  saw  thee  under  the  fig- 
tree,  believest  thou  ?  :  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  Henceforth  ye  shall  see  heaven  open,  and 
the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon 
the  Son  of  man'  (Jn  15U-51),  It  is  significant  that  the 
AV  translates  dV  dprt  '  hereafter.1  The  translators 
were  evidently  dominated  by  the  idea  that  Jesus 
is  describing  a  physical  marvel  which  Nathanael 
will  witness  in  the  distant  future.  But  Jesus 
clearly  means  that  the  intercourse  of  Nathanael 
with  Himself  will  bring  heaven  to  his  soul,  and 
enable  him  to  realize  that  a  living  link  of  com- 
munication lias  been  established  between  God  and 
man. 

The  words  of  Jesus  regarding  death,  judgment, 
His  second  coming,  and  the  life  to  come,  can  be 
interpreted  with  rigorous  precision,  even  although 
they  clothe  spiritual  conceptions  with  a  material 
garb.  They  are  not  mere  metaphors,  for  a  meta- 
phor is  rarely,  if  ever,  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
idea  it  illustrates.  Jesus  is  dwelling  in  eternity 
and  contemplating  the  processes  of  the  spiritual 
world,  and  He  conveys  to  the  leceptive  soul  by  the 
only  medium  at  His  command  the  impression  He 
Himself  receives  from  His  direct  vision  of  the 
truth  He  is  envisaging.  The  medium  is  of  value 
only  in  so  far  as  it  serves  its  purpose.  To  the  irre- 
sponsive soul  it  has  no  meaning  or  value  at  all.  To 
the  soul  that  lias  the  faculty  of  vision  the  words  are 
luminous,  and  reveal  God  s  secrets.  There  is  no 
question  here  of  metaphor  except  in  so  far  as  nine- 
tenths  of  spoken  words  are  metaphorical.  There  is 
nothing  overstrained  or  untrue. 

The  bearing  of  this  on  the  doctrine  of  Revelation 
cannot  here  be  overlooked.  Revelation  is  insight 
in  its  intensest  form.  The  revelation  granted  to 
the  prophets  in  OT  times  was  their  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  God's  ways,  their  vision  of  the 
spiritual  processes  through  which  the  higher  life 
of  humanity  is  evolved.  The  revelation  granted 
to  the  Apostles  was  their  response  to  the  brilliancy 
of  the  light  that  streamed  from  the  Eternal  Word 
during  the  brief  period  of  His  Incarnation.  Jesus 
reveals  because  He  is  the  Light  of  the  world.  He 
never  argues.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  dialectic 
process  in  pressing  home  the  higher  truths  to  the 
soul.     He  sees  and  He  would  have  others  to  see, 
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and  only  in  so  far  :is  they  see  is  He  capable  of 
blessing  them  (Jn  12"-  "I.  It  follows  that  all 
revelation  is  personal,  anil  incommunicable  troin 
one  man  to  another.  Only  the  Triune  God  is  the 
Revealer  of  the  spiritual  mystery.  A  written 
revelation  is  thus,  m  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
words,  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  Ilible  is  not 
a  revelation,  but  a  record  of  a  series  of  revelations 
that  were  given  to  men  of  insight,  men  who  pos- 
sessed the  faculty  of  \  ision.  Its  purpose  is  not  to 
reveal,  but  to  put  the  soul  in  an  attitude  of  expect- 
ancy by  telling  what  other  men  have  seen.  It  is 
the  Holy  Spirit  that  quickens  the  soul  and  conveys 
the  gift  of  vision  to  w  hich  alone  Dh  ine  Truth  can 
be  revealed.  This  is  everywhere  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture,  and  has  never  been  more  cleaily  or 
beautifully  stated  than  in  the  IVentuilintry  Confu- 
sion of  Faith  (eh.  i.  par.  ">). 

Jesus  invariably  attaches  a  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  mysteries  to  a  certain  spiritual  attitude 
apart  from  which  nothing  can  he  known.  It  is  the 
pure  in  heart  who  see  God  (Mt  oM).  It  is  the  doer 
of  God's  will  who  alone  can  judge  of  the  truth  of 
His  doctrine  (Jn  716-  1T).  The  sin  of  the  Pharisees 
is  that  they  are  blind  while  they  think  they  see 
(941).  No  matter  with  what  brilliancy  the  light 
may  shine,  so  long  as  the  spiritual  orb  is  darkened 
it  can  reveal  nothing  of  the  wonders  of  the  spirit- 
land  (l12).  And  St.  Paul  says  that  no  man  knoweth 
the  things  of  God  ;  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God  alone 
who  knoweth  them  ;  and  only  in  so  far  as  the  spirit 
of  man  is  illumined  bv  the  Spirit  of  God  can  they 
be  revealed  to  him  '(ICo  2").  Only  when  the 
Divine  in  man  meets  and  mingles  with  the  Divine 
that  is  without  and  around  him  can  there  result 
that  spiritual  certainty  which  is  revelation. 

Insight,  then,  in  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  term 
(which"  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  generally  used), 
links  itself  on  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(wh.  seei.  It  is  the  Light  that  lighteth  every  man 
coming  into  the  world  ;  for  we  must  assume  that 
the  capacity,  in  germ  at  least,  is  universal  as 
humanity,  otherwise  there  would  be  some  to  whom 
religion  is  impossible.  But  it  is  given  in  vary- 
in"  degrees,  and  is  conditioned  by  varying  environ- 
ments" The  visions  it  sees  are  not  always  of 
reality,  for  the  medium  through  which  it  looks  is 
often  obscured  by  eartldy  passions  and  prejudices. 
But  when  it  does  see  light  into  the  heart  of  tilings, 
it  enunciates  truths  to  which  the  soul  clings  as 
essential  to  its  very  life. 

LiTOAT™.-KniBht.  Aspects  of  Theism;  Maxims >  and lie- 
*Tf,.„i.  ,,f  (ieethe  (tr.  bv  liiuley  saundens);  oilchrist,  Lr/e  o; 
Vita  j:iake  ;  F.  W.  Newman,  Tkt  Son!  \  Hibbert  Lecture, 
f,n  /,7,w*  „i Rekni'iux  />!"'/,  by  C.  B.  Upton;  James,  \ aneUes 
,,f  ;;,(w,„;.x  Exierimee  ;  Kvmld,  «f erfolira,  «•  iVolnre  and,U 
kL.L^Tlmmeil, ;  Herrmann,  VertAr  des  Chrutenvut 
Hon  ;  Meister  Eckhart,  Sehriflt.i  «.l<i  JVednrt™.  L^J'E™a 

INSPIRATION The  term  employed  to  denote 

the  action  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the  writers 
of  Scripture.  Literally  signifying  a  hmtthinij  into, 
it  has  the  secondary  meaning  of  breathing  a  cer- 
tain spirit  into  the  mind  or  soul,  and  is  theiefore 
naturally  employed  to  express  the  influence  of  God 
upon  the  sacred  writers.  ■  Inspiration  m  geneial  is 
the  influence  of  one  person  upon  another  ;  Lm'™e 
inspiration  is  the  inlluence  of  the  Divine  lei  son 
upon  the  Iranian '  (Wood,  A  Tenable  Ihcory  of  Imp 


p.  10).     In  Scriptui' 


!  itself  we  find  the  idea  in  Hos 


9'  (LXX)  expressed  by  the  word  rnmaro^ :  — 
thomdi  in  this  case  the  inspiration  was  not  JJuine. 
In  the  NT  (21'  1=')  similarly  imd  Trrev/mTOS  «Y"0» 
deprfueKu.  In  non-Christian  literature  inspired  men 
■ire  spoken  of  as  fcoSioa*™,  fle^o.,  OeoAopoe^oi, 
Oeiooxo.,  prefer™,  ?»««»,  M""0,,  ^xf<"l"""- 
umvt,,jALV0i,  dit'ain  miminr.  nj/lnti,  imjnniti  .Juiuins. 
The  use  of  the  word  '  inspiration    to  express  the 


Divine  factor  m  Scripture  is  probably  derived  from 
the  fact  that  the  words  of  2Ti  3'«  irdv/a  ypapri 
delmvevvToi  are  rendered  in  the  Vulgate  'omnis 
Scriptura  divinitus  inspirata.'  The  definition  given 
by  Lee  {hisp.  p.  27  f.)  is  sufficient  as  conveying 
the  general  idea  attached  to  the  word.  'By  in- 
spiration I  understand  that  actuating  energy  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  whatever  degree  or  manner  it 
may  have  been  exercised,  guided  by  which  the 
human  agents  chosen  by  God  have  officially  pro- 
claimed His  will  by  word  of  mouth,  or  have  com- 
mitted to  writing  the  sc\  eral  portions  of  the  Bible.' 
Sanday's  explanation  of  the  word  is  excellent  : 
'Just  as  one  particular  branch  of  one  particular 
stock  was  chosen  to  he  in  a  general  sense  the 
recipient  of  a  clearer  revelation  than  was  vouch- 
safed to  others,  so  within  that  branch  certain 
individuals  were  chosen  to  have  their  hearts  ami 
minds  moved  in  a  manner  more  penetrating  and 
more  effective  than  their  fellows,  with  the  result 
that  their  written  words  convey  to  us  truths  about 
the  nature  of  God  and  His  dealings  with  man 
which  other  writings  do  not  convey  with  equal 
fulness,  power,  and  purity.  We  say  that  this 
special  moving  is  due  to  the  action  upon  those 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  we  call 
that  action  Inspiration'  (Bamptoyi  Left.  p.  127). 
Or  we  may  say  that  as  God  revealed  Himself  in 
creation,  in  the  history  of  His  people,  and  especially 
ill  Jesus  Christ,  He  also  enabled  certain  persons 
to  perceive  and  express  the  significance  of  that 
revelation  ;  and  this  ability  is  what  we  mean  by 
inspiration. 

Inspiration  is  claimed  not  only  for  our  Scriptures, 
but  for  the  other  sacred  books  of  the  world.  The 
Vedas,  the  hooks  of  Zoroaster  and  of  the  Buddhists, 
the  Koran,  all  rest  their  claim  to  be  received  on 
the  belief  that  they  proceed  from  a  Divine  source. 
Even  wdiere  tribes  are  too  uncivilized  to  possess 
sacred  writings,  there  exists  a  belief  that  God  makes 
known  His  mind  through  dreams,  oracles,  or  in- 
spired individuals  ;  and  the  presence  and  inlluence 
of  God  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  an  afflatus,  the 
blowing  of  a  breath  or  wind  upon  the  inspired  per- 
son. To  the  idea  that  knowledge  is  supernaturally 
conveyed  to  persons  who  are  not  in  the  historic 
line  of  Scriptural  revelation,  sanction  is  given  in  the 
OT  by  the  instances  of  Abimelech,  Pharaoh,  and 
Balaam.  And  while  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
world  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  superstitious, 
contemptible,  and  degrading,  there  is  also  much 
that  illustrates  man's  thirst  lor  God,  and  much  also 
to  show  that  God  responds  to  that  thirst.  We 
naturally  expect  to  find  a  fuller  inspiration  in 
those  who  were  in  touch  with,  and  w  ere  called  to 
record,  the  great  progressive  historical  revelation 
which  culminated  in  Christ ;  but  we  need  not 
therefore  deny  all  Divine  response  and  assistance 
to  those  who  on  other  lines  were  setting  their  faces 
Godwards. 

1.  The  claim  of  Scripture  to  be  inspired.— 
The  OT  was  accepted  as  inspired  both  by  the  1ST 
writers  and  by  all  their  Jewish  contemporaries. 
A.t  that  date  certain  of  the  books  eventually  in- 
cluded in  the  OT  had  not  been.detinltely  admitted 
to  canonical  authority  ;  hut,  speaking  generally, 
the  writings  of  the  OT  were  universally  held  to  he 
Divine,  sacred,  in  some  true  sense  the  word  of 
God.     Of  this  there  is  abundant  evidence. 

(n)  Our  Lord  Himself  appeals  to  the  OT  as  a 
final  authority  (Mt  19',  Jn  5").  He  refers  to  it  as 
the  prophetic"  index  to,  and  justification  of,  the 
providential  dealings  of  God  (Lk  24",  Jn  W'). 
Expressly,  in  citing  Ps  110,  He  introduces  the 
quotation  with  the  words,  '  David  himsclt  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  said'  (««™s  iai/eij  (iro  if  rv  irw^ari 
rii  iyltf),  Mk  12s8.  And  significantly  in  adducing 
the    Law  in    contrast    to    the  traditions    of    the 
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elder*,  the  highest  human  authority,  He  altogether 
neglects  the  human  mediation  of  the  writer,  and 
"imply  says,  'For  God  said'  (Mt  15).  .  His  per- 
nonol  reliance  upon  Scripture  is  visible  in  His  use 
of  it  as  His  defence  in  the  stress  of  temptation 
(Mt  44-7-10)  and  as  the  authentication  of  rlis 
ministry  (Lk  4»-«).  It  was  the  OT  which  pre_ 
served  the  knowledge  of  the  marvellous  history  ot 
which  He  recognized  Himself  to  be  the  culmina- 
tion In  it  He  met  all  that  was  Divine  in  the 
past,  and  acknowledged  the  regulating  Divine 
Spirit  throughout.  . 

(b)  As  with  the  Master,  so  with  the  disciples. 
In  the  First  Gospel  the  writer  has  ever  in  his  eye 
ri  mOiv  iiirb  Kvpiov  5ii  tov  irpotprirov  {\*-).  In  their 
first  independent  action  the  disciples  were  de- 
termined by  their  belief  that  they  must  fulfil  the 
Scripture  fy  irpoeiirw  rb  wvivfia  t6  aytov  Sta  ar^fmros 
AavtiS  (Ac  l18,  cf.  28").  For  St.  Paul  as  for  St. 
Peter  the  utterances  of  the  OT  are  the  \byta  Oeov 
(Ro  32,  1  P  411).  'It  is  written'  is  the  ultimate 
authority.  The  Scripture  is  identified  with  God, 
so  that  St.  Paul  can  say  (Ro  917)  'the  scripture 
Haith  unto  Pharaoh' ;  and  it  is  God  who  speaks  in 
the  prophets  (9 ").  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
the  same  conception  of  Scripture  prevails.  Quota- 
tions are  introduced  with  the  formula,  '  the  Holy 
Spirit  saith ' ;  and  the  revelation  of  Christ  is  but 
the  completion  of  the  revelation  of  the  OT.  It 
was  God  who  spoke  in  the  prophets  (He  l1).  The 
very  titles  under  which  the  OT  Scriptures  are 
designated  sufficiently  manifest  the  belief  that 
they  were  written  under  the  inspiration  of  God. 
(For  these  titles,  see  Kyle,  Canon  of  OT,  p.  302). 

(e)  As  representative  of  contemporary  Jewish 
thought  it  is  enough  to  cite  Philo  and  Josephus. 
The  former  explicitly  affirms  the  inspiration  of 
Moses,  speaking  of  "him  as  '  that  purest  mind 
which  received  at  once  the  gift  of  legislation  and 
of  prophecy  with  Divinely  inspired  wisdom  '  (deotpo- 
p-fyry  aoiplq.,  de  Congr.  Erud.  c.  24,  ed.  Mangey,  i. 
538)  and  as  Karairveinrdch  vir'  Ipwros  oipaviov  (dc  Vita 
Mos.,  Mangey,  ii;  145).  To  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
'as  members  of  the  prophetic  choir,' he  expressly 
ascribes  inspiration  (toD  tt^o^tjtikoS  diauuT^  x°P°v> 
8s  Karairvevaffete  ivdova&v  ave<f>8£yta.TQ,  dc  C'ovf.  Ling, 
c.  12,  Mangey,  i.  411).  Josephus  is  equally  explicit. 
Vying  with  Philo  in  reverential  esteem  for  the  OT, 
he  bases  this  esteem  on  the  belief  that  the  authors 
of  the  various  books  wrote  under  the  influence  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  (Ant.  IV.  viii.  49,  III.  v.  4,  X. 
ii.  2 ;  cf.  c.  Apion.  i.  7). 

No  belief  of  later  Judaism  was  more  universal 
or  constant  than  this  acceptance  of  the  OT  Scrip- 
tures as  inspired.  '  Die  heilige  Schrift  ixt  ent- 
standen  dureh  Inspiration  des  heiligen  Geistes, 
stain m t  also  von  Gott  selbst  ab,  der  in  ihriedet.' 
This  statement  of  Weber's  (Lehrcn  d.  Talmud,  p. 
78)  is  amply  justified  by  the  passages  he  cites,  as, 
e.g.,  '  He  who  affirms  that  the  Thora  is  not  from 
heaven,  has  no  part  in  the  future  world'  (Sanhrd. 
\.  1).  Bousset  [Die  Religion  d.  Jndaitums,  p.  125) 
reaches  the  same  conclusion  :  '  Die  heiligen  Schrif  t- 
en  sind  nach  spiitjiidischem  Dogma  inspiriert.' 

This  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  OT  was  the 
natural  and  inevitable  result  of  the  phenomena  it 
presented  ;  and  was  not,  as  has  sometimes  been 
suggested,  the  mere  reflexion  of  the  vague  idea 
that  all  ancient  writings,  especially  if  poetical, 
were  inspired.*  Moses  is  represented  as  speaking 
face  to  face  with  God  and  as  receiving  the  Law 
from  Him.  The  prophets  demand  attention  to 
their  words  by  prefacing  them  with  the  announce- 
ment, 'Tims  saith  the  Lord.'  In  Ex  4'">->^,  Is 
69-',  Jer  l7-»  the  equipment  of  the  prophet  is 'de- 
scribed by  the  expression,  'I  have  put  my  words 
in  thy  mouth.'  From  these  two  phenomena  it  was 
*  Cf.  Hatch,  Uibbert  Ltct.  p.  61. 


a  necessary  inference  that  at  any  rate  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  were  inspired.  Prof.  Sanday  (Insp. 
p.  128)  justly  remarks  that  'the  prophetic  inspira- 
tion seems  to  be  a  type  of  all  inspiration.  It  is 
perhaps  the  one  mode  in  which  the  most  distinctive 
features  of  Biblical  inspiration  can  be  most  clearly 
recognized.'  It  must,  however,  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  among  the  Jews  themselves  it  was  the 
Law,  rather  than  the  Prophets,  which  satisfied, 
and  perhaps  suggested,  their  idea  of  inspiration. 
Latterly  they  went  so  far  as  to  say  that,  had  the 
Law  found  iii  Israel  recipients  worthy  of  it,  nothing 
beyond  would  have  been  required.  The  Law  itself 
was  a  perfect  and  complete  revelation,  and  neither 
Prophets  nor  Hagiographa  were  indispensable  (see 
passages  in  Weber,  Lehren  d.  Talm.  p.  79).  The 
response  of  conscience  to  the  Law  confirmed  the 
traditional  accounts  of  its  origin,  and  the  belief 
in  its  inspiration  was  inevitable.  Possibly  it  was 
the  belief  that  the  whole  OT  was  normative  that 
prompted  the  usage  by  which  even  the  Prophets 
and  the  Psalms  were  cited  in  the  NT  as  '  the  Law  ' 
(see  Jn  15s6  10M,  1  Co  14*  Ro  31B). 

The  inspiration  of  the  NT  stands  on  a  somewhat 
different  footing.  The  supreme  instance  of  inspira- 
tion is  our  Lord  Himself  (Lk  417"21) ;  and  He  is  also 
its  source  to  His  followers.  At  His  Baptism,  Jesus 
was  formally  called  to,  and  equipped  for,  His 
ministry;  and  His  equipment  consisted  in  His 
receiving  the  fulness  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  Spirit  all  His  works  were  done 
and  all  His  words  spoken.  '  He  whom  God  hath 
sent  speaketh  the  words  of  God,  for  he  giveth  not 
the  Spirit  by  measure'  (Jn  3s4);  '  My  teaching  is 
not  mine,  but  his  that  sent  me'  (716) ;  'as  the 
Father  hath  taught  me,  I  speak  these  things '  (8s8). 
And  it  is  His  words,  spoken  under  the  influence  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  that  form  the  nucleus  of  the  NT 
Canon.  They  were  the  iirst  portion  of  that  Canon 
to  be  recognized  as  authoritative,  and  however 
difficult  certain  writings  found  it  to  gain  access  to 
the  Canon,  the  words  of  our  Lord  were  from  the 
first,  and  universally,  regarded  as  Divine  by  all 
Christians. 

But  those  whom  He  appointed  to  be  His  wit- 
nesses and  to  explain  to  the  world  the  significance 
of  His  manifestation,  required  above  all  else  the 
inspiration  of  the  Author  of  salvation.  This  was 
emphatically  and  reiteratedly  promised  to  them 
The  presence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  was  promised 
not  only  to  prompt  and  support  them  on  critical 
occasions,  as  when  they  were  summoned  before 
magistrates  (Mk  13",  Mt  10*,  Lk  1211),  but  as  the 
Spirit  of  truth  He  was  promised  as  the  very  substi- 
tute of  Christ  Himself :  '  He  shall  teach  you  all 
things,  and  bring  to  your  remembrance  all  that  I 
said  unto  you'  (Jn  14&  1G13).  This  promise  cannot 
be  understood  as  meant  to  assure  the  disciples 
that  they  would  be  able  to  recall  every  word  then- 
Lord  had  said  ;  as  little  as  this  assurance  is  con- 
veyed to  all  Christians  by  the  words  of  St.  John 
(1  Jn  227),  '  His  anointing  teacheth  you  concerning 
all  things.'  At  the  same  time  it  was  meant  to 
encourage  them  to  believe  that  their  sympathy 
with  their  Lord  and  their  acceptance  of  His  Spirit 
Mould  give  them  a  sufficient  remembrance  and 
understanding  of  His  teaching. 

That  this  promise  was  fulfilled  is  certain,  lhe 
relation  of  the  risen  Lord  to  His  Church,  His 
presence  with  those  who  represented  Him,  and  the 
aid  He  afforded  them  in  accomplishing  His  pur- 
poses, compel  the  conclusion  that  His  Spirit  dwelt 
in  those  who  taught  and  built  up  the  Church  by- 
word and  letter.  Those  who  preached  the  g°»Pef 
discharged  their  function  'with  the  Holy  Ghost 
sent  down  from  heaven'  (I  P  l1-).  Of  this  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  was  the 
earnest.     In  guiding  the  Church  the  aid  of  Una 
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Spirit  was  experienced  (Ac  132  1528  etc.).  In  writ- 
ing to  the  Galatians,  St.  Paul  claims  to  have  been 
instructed  by  the  Lord  in  the  gospel  lie  preached 
*n  ??°i.1?  he  \s  Prepared  to  give  'a  proof  of 
Christ  that  speaketh  in  me.'  And  even  in  leas 
essential  matters  regarding  which  lie  can  claim  no 
definite  instructions  or  revelation,  he  yet  in  the 
exercise  of  his  own  judgment  believes  himself  to 
be  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (1  Co  7J0).  In  his 
enumeration  of  the  various  manifestations  of  the 
Spirit,  the  writing  of  sacred  books,  it  is  true,  finds 
no  place,  neither  do  the  writers  of  the  Gospels 
claim  to  be  inspired.  But  ' the  word  of  wisdom  ' 
'the  word  of  knowledge,'  the  charism  of  the 
prophet  and  the  teacher,  may  quite  reasonably, 
if  not  even  necessarily,  be  supposed  to  include 
written  as  well  as  spoken  discourse. 
2.  The   significance   of  the  claim  to  de 

INSPIRED,     OK    THE     MEANING    AND     EFFECTS     OF 

inspiration.— Several  opinions  or  theories  pre- 
sent themselves.  And  in  determining  which  of 
these  is  correct,  we  must  be  guided  not  by  a  priori 
ideas  of  the  results  which  must  flow  from  inspira- 
tion, but  only  by  the  phenomena  presented  in  the 
Bible;  in  other  words,  by  the  actual  effects  of 
inspiration  as  these  are  seen  in  the  writings  of 
inspired  men.  'What  inspiration  is  must  be 
learned  from  what  it  does.  .  .  .  We  must  not 
determine  the  character  of  the  books  from  the 
inspiration,  but  must  rather  determine  the  nature 
of  the  inspiration  from  the  books  '  (Bowne's 
Christian  lie  eclat  ion,  p.  45). 

(1)  The  'mechanical  or  'dictation'  theory,  or 
theory  of  verbal  inspiration. — This  is  the  theory 
that  in  writing  the  books  of  Scripture  the  human 
author  was  merely  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Divine, 
and  that  therefore  every  word  in  the  Bible  as 
truly  represents  the  mind  of  God  as  if  He  had 
dictated  it.  '  Facts,  doctrines,  precepts,  references 
to  history  or  chronology,  quotations  from  writers 
sacred  or  profane,  allusions  to  scientific  truth, 
visions  or  prophetic  declarations,  mere  references 
to  the  most  ordinary  actions  of  life,  according  to 
this  view,  are  not  the  work  of  man  but  of  Om- 
niscience. The  only  use  which  has  been  made  of 
human  agency  in  the  book  has  been  to  copy  down 
with  pen,  ink,  and  paper  what  has  been  dictated 
by  the  Divine  Spirit.'  Absolute  inerrancy  is  on 
this  theory  presumed  to  be  the  accompaniment  of 
inspiration.  As  one  of  its  defenders  says:  'God 
employed  men  in  writing.  But  these  men  were  so 
controlled  by  Him,  that  He  is  the  Author  of  the 
writing ;  and  so  the  Author,  that  any  charge  of 
inaccuracy  against  the  record,  or  Scripture,  as 
originally  given,  must  be  preferred  against  Him' 
(Kennedy,  The  Doctrine  of  Insp.  1378,  p.  6).  To 
use  the  common  way  of  putting  it,  the  writers 
were  'the  pens,  not  the  penmen'  of  God.  They 
were  possessed  by  God,  so  that  it  was  not  so  much 
their  own  mind  and  their  own  experience,  but  the 
mind  of  God  that  was  represented  in  their  writ- 
ings.* 

This  theory  has  all  the  prestige  which  antiquity 
can  give  it,  for  it  runs  back  to  those  primitive 
stages  of  civilization  in  which  possession  by  a  deity 
was  produced  by  inhaling  fumes,  or  by  violent 
dancings  and  contortions.  This  frenzied  state 
being  induced,  the  words  spoken  were  believed  to 
be  Divine.    The  theory  has  also  the  prestige  which 

* '  Omnc3  ct  singnlae  res  qwB  in  S.  Scriptura  continentur,  sive 
illrc  fuerint  S.  Scriptoribus  naturaliter  incognito,  sive  naturaliter 
quidem  cognisci biles,  acta  tamen  incognitse,  sive  denique  non 
tantum  naturaliter  cogniscibiles,  sed  ctiam  actu  ipso  not®,  vel 
aliunde,  vel  per  experientiam,  et  sensuum  ministenum,  non 
solum  per  assistentiam  et  directionem  divinam  infallibilem 
Uteris  consignafce  sunt,  sed  singular!  Spiritus  S._  suggestioni, 
inspiration!,  et  dictamini  accepts  ferendaj  sunt'  (Qnenstcut, 
cited  with  other  similar  dicta,  in  llutterux  Kedivicus,  s.v. 
'Inspiration 
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is  conferred  by  the  advocacy  of  great  names  Plato 
countenanced  the  idea  that  the  inspire?man  is  so 
possessed^ytheDivinethathiswordsand  thoughts 
are  not  his  own.  In  the  Timtnu  (p.  71)  and  in  t  c 
Phccdrus (p.  244).  he  maintains  that  when  an  In 
leceives  the  inspired  word,  either  his  intelligence 
is  enthralled  m  sleep,  or  he  is  demented  by  some 
distemper  or  possession.  The  relation  of  the 
Divine  to  the  human  is  viewed  quantitatively. 
As  the  Divine  comes  m,  the  human  must  go  out 
and  make  room  for  it.  It  was  probably  through 
1  u  loUiat  this  view  gained  currency  in  the  Churcl. 
fnilo  s  account  of  Inspiration  is  quite  explicit  '  A 
prophet,  he  says,  'gives  forth  nothing  of  his  own 
hut  acts  as  interpreter  at  the  prompting  of  another 
in  all  his  utterances ;  and  as  long  as  lie  is  under 
inspiration  lie  is  in  ignorance,  his  reason  departing 
from  its  place  and  yielding  up  the  citadel  of  his  wmf 
when  the  Divine  Spirit  enters  into  it  and  dwells 
m  it,  and  strikes  at  the  mechanism  of  his  voice 
sounding  through  it  to  the  clear  declaration  of 
that  which  he  prophesieth'  (de  Sp.  Lcgg.  ii.  343, 
quoted  in  Sanday's  Insp.  p.  74).  Again  (in  the 
tract  Quisrcr.  div.  i.  511)  Fhilo  explains  that  '  so 
long  as  we  are  masters  of  ourselves  we  are  not 
possessed  ;  but  when  our  own  mind  ceases  to  shine, 
inspiration  and  madness  lay  hold  on  us.  For  the 
understanding  that  dwells  in  us  is  ousted  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  but  is  restored  to  its 
own  dwelling  when  that  Spirit  departs ;  for  it  is 
unlawful  that  mortal  dwell  with  immortal.'  A 
theory  identical  with  or  similar  to  this  of  Philo's 
has  been  largely  held  in  the  Church. 

There  are  also  expressions  in  the  NT  which 
seem,  at  lirst  sight,  to  countenance  such  a  theury. 
In  Mt  518  our  Lord  is  reported  as  saying :  '  Till 
heaven  and  earth  pass  away,  one  jot  or  one  tittle 
shall  in  nowise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  things  be 
accomplished.'  But,  as  the  context  shows,  that 
which  our  Lord  intimates  in  these  words  is  that  it 
was  in  Himself  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  were  to 
find  their  fullilment.  Immediately  upon  giving 
utterance  to  this  saying  He  Himself  proceeds  to 
repeal  commandments  of  the  Law,  substituting  for 
them  His  own  better  principles,  and  thus  showing 
that  what  He  had  in  view  was  not  Scripture  as 
Scripture.  Another  passage  which  to  the  super- 
ficial reader  might  seem  to  countenance  this  theory 
is  that  in  which  St.  Paul  contrasts  the  wisdom  of 
God  with  the  wisdom  of  men  (1  Co  2'~1S).  After 
speaking  of  the  tilings  revealed  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  he  says,  '  which  things  we  also  speak,  not  in 
words  which  man's  wisdom  tcacheth,  but  which  the 
Spirit  teacheth'  (v.ia).  But  a  consideration  of  the 
passage  makes  it  apparent  that  what  he  means  is 
that  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  his  stylo 
of  address  should  be  in  keeping  with  his  subject, 
and  that '  the  mystery  of  God '  did  not  require  the 
garnishing  of  meretricious  ornament  or  anything 
which  the  world  might  esteem  as  'excellency  of 
wisdom,'  but  such  simplicity  and  directness  as  the 
Holy  Spirit  prompted.  He  is  contrasting  two 
methods,  two  styles,  the  worldly  and  the  spiritual, 
and  lie  is  justifying  the  style  he  himself  adopted. 
To  conclude  from  this  that  St.  Paul  considered 
that  every  word  he  spoke  was  dictated  by  infallible 
wisdom  is  quite  illegitimate. 

This  mechanical  theory  is  beset  by  grave  diffi- 
culties, (a)  Inspiration  and  dictation  are,  as  lias 
more  than  once  been  pointed  out,  two  different, 
even  mutually  exclusive,  operations.  Dictation 
precludes  inspiration,  leaving  no  room  for  any 
spiritual  influence.  Inspiration  precludes  dicta- 
tion, making  the  prompting  of  words  unnecessary 
by  the  communication  of  the  right  spirit. 

(b)  It  is  irreconcilable  with  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented in  Scripture.  The  authors,  instead  of  being 
passive  recipients  of  information  and  ideas  and 
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feeling  represent  themselves  as  active,  deliberat- 
ing laborious,  intensely  interested.  The  material 
used  by  the  historical  writers  has  been  derived 
from  written  sources,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Third  Gospel,  from  careful  critical  inquiry  at  the 
most  reliable  witnesses.  They  do  not  tell  us  that 
their  knowledge  of  events  had  been  supernaturally 
imparted,  but  either  that  they  themselves  had 
seen  what  they  relate,  or  that  they  had  it  from 
trustworthy  sources.  The  Apostles  were  inspired 
witnesses  of  Christ,  and  proclaimed  what  they  had 
seen  and  heard.  But  if  supernatural  information 
was  even  more  trustworthy,  why  should  they  have 
been  chosen  only  from  those  who  had  been  with 
our  Lord  during  His  ministry?  'If  they  did  not 
really  remember  those  facts  or  discourses  when 
they  asserted  their  reality,  they  are  found  false 
witnesses  of  God.  If  they  were  the  mere  dictation 
of  the  Spirit  to  their  minds,  St.  Peter's  declaration 
which  he  made  to  the  Jewish  Council,  "We  cannot 
hut  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and 
heard,"  would  have  to  be  corrected  into,  ""We 
cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  the  Spirit  has 
introduced  into  our  minds'"  (Row,  Insp.  p.  154). 
Similarly,  if  the  intense  emotions  expressed  in  the 
Psalms  or  in  the  Epp.  of  St.  Paul  are  not  the  out- 
pouring of  human  sorrow  and  human  experience, 
they  at  once  become  artificial  and  false.  When 
St.  Paul  in  2  Co  ll17  says,  'That  which  I  speak,  I 
speak  not  after  the  Lord,  but  as  in  foolishness,  in 
this  confidence  of  boasting,'  it  is  intelligible  to  say 
that  an  inspired  man  is  speaking,  it  is  not  in- 
telligible to  say  that  this  is  God  speaking.  The 
mind  of  God  is  discernible  through  the  words,  but 
it  is  not  the  mind  of  God  we  are  directly  in  con- 
tact with. 

(c)  Another  class  of  phenomena  presented  by 
Scripture  is  inconsistent  with  this  theory.  For  if 
God  be  the  sole  Author,  then  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for  errors  in  grammar,  imperfections  of 
style,  discrepancies  between  one  part  and  another. 
But  such  errors,  imperfections,  and  discrepancies 
exist.  The  sayings  of  our  Lord  are  variously  re- 
ported in  the  several  Gospels.  Even  in  reporting 
the  Lord's  Prayer  the  Evangelists  differ.  It  is 
impossible  to  remove  from  the  Book  of  Acts  all 
disagreement  with  the  Pauline  Epistles.  And  in 
the  disagreement  between  Peter  and  Paul  at 
Antioch,  we  see  how  possible  it  was  that  men 
equally  inspired  should  hold  divergent  and  even 
antagonistic  opinions  upon  matters  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  Church.  In  the  face  of  these 
discrepancies,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  in- 
spiration carries  with  it  literal  accuracy  of  ex- 
pression. 

(d)  The  manner  in  which  the  NT  writers  quote 
the  OT  books  proves  that  while  they  believed 
these  books  to  be  authoritative  and  their  writers 
inspired,  they  did  not  consider  that  their  inspira- 
tion rendered  every  word  they  uttered  infallible. 
Taking  275  quotations  from  the  OT  in  the  NT, 
it  has  been  found  that  there  are  only  53  in 
which  the  Hebrew,  the  LXX,  and  the  NT  writer 
agree:  while  there  are  99  passages  in  which 
the  JN 1  quotation  diners  both  from  the  Hebrew 
and  from  the  LXX,  which  also  differ  from  one 
another  and  76  in  which  the  correct  rendering  of 
the  UX  has  been  erroneously  altered.*  No  doubt 
when  the  correct  citation  of  a  single  word  serves 
the  writer  s  purpose,  as  in  the  insistence  by  St. 
raul  on  the  singular  instead  of  the  plural  (Gal  316) 

llTJ  V?9 19  laid> upon  the  v«y  word  J  bufc  in  the 

iace  of  the  general  style  of  quotation  above  indi- 

here  riven  ffithT?*™-  *re  T?y  more  q«°t»tioiw  than  those 
KEta?£  '•Me  g'V?  a  fair sample  of  the  whole.  A  full 
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rated,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  inspiration 
was  supposed  to  make  each  word  infallible. 

(2)  To  escape  the  psychological  and  other  diffi- 
culties of  a  mechanical,  verbal  inspiration,  other 
theories  have  been  devised.  Observing  the  different 
values  of  the  various  books  of  Scripture,  the  Jews 
themselves  supposed  that  there  were  three  degrees 
of  inspiration  corresponding  to  the  tripartite  divi- 
sion of  the  OT.  Attempts  were  made  by  the 
Rabbis,  by. the  schoolmen,  and  by  some  modern 
writers  to  differentiate  between  suggestion,  direc- 
tion, superintendence,  and  elevation.  Thus  Bishop 
Daniel  Wilson  (Evidences  of  Christianity,  i.  506, 
quoted  by  Lee)  defines  as  follows:  '  By  the  inspira- 
tion of  suggestion  is  meant  such  communication  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  suggested  and  dictated  minutely 
every  part  of  the  truths  delivered.  The  inspiration 
of  direction  is  meant  of  such  assistance  as  left  the 
writers  to  describe  the  matter  revealed  in  their 
own  way,  directing  only  the  mind  in  the  exercise 
of  its  powers.  The  inspiration  of  elevation  added 
a  greater  strength  and  vigour  to  the  efforts  of  the 
mind  than  the  writers  could  otherwise  have 
attained.  The  inspiration  of  superintendency  was 
that  watchful  care  which  preserved  generally  from 
anything  being  put  down  derogatory  to  the  Reve- 
lation with  which  it  was  connected.'  Obviously 
this  theory  is  very  open  to  criticism.  That  there 
are  different  degrees  of  inspiration  is  true,  but  it 
is  very  questionable  whether  any  such  classifica- 
tion is  complete.  In  this  theory  there  are  hints  of 
truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth. 

(3)  The  so-called  dynamical  theory  brings  us 
somewhat  nearer  the  truth,  though  it  too  falls 
short.  This  theory  is  a  reaction  against  the  me- 
chanical, and  affirms  that  the  human  qualities  of 
the  writers  are  not  superseded,  but  are  cleansed, 
strengthened,  and  employed  by  the  Divine  Author. 
'  The  Divine  influence  acted  upon  man's  faculties 
in  accordance  with  their  natural  laws '  ;  classical 
expression  is  given  to  this  theory  in  the  words  of 
Augustine  (in  Joan.  I.  i.  1),  ( inspiratus  a  Deo,  sed 
tamen  homo.'  The  Divine  Agent  selects  suitable 
media  for  His  communications,  and  does  not  try 
'  to  play  lyre-music  on  flutes,  and  harp-music  on 
trumpets.'  The  imperfections  and  weaknesses 
found  in  Scripture  are  human,  the  truths  uttered 
are  Divine.  The  theory  in  its  most  acceptable 
form,  and  as  held  by  Erasmus,  Grotius,  Baxter, 
Paley,  and  many  modern  writers,  suggests  that 
the  Biblical  writers  were  so  inspired  as  to  secure 
accuracy  in  all  matters  of  conduct  and  doctrine, 
while  it  declines  to  pledge  itself  to  their  perfect 
accuracy  in  non-essentials  or  subsidiary  particulars. 
Hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  '  essential '  theory. 

This  theory,  while  it  endeavours  to  recognize 
the  facts  of  Scripture  and  to  account  for  them,  yet 
fails  to  give  us  an  understanding  of  inspiration. 
It  does  not  explain,  or  even  attempt  to  explain, 
how  writers  should  be  possessed  of  supernatural 
knowledge  while  inditing  one  sentence,  and  in  the 
next  be  dropped  to  a  lower  level.  It  fails  to  give 
us  the  psychology  of  that  state  of  mind  which  can 
infallibly  pronounce  on  matters  of  doctrine  while 
it  is  astray  on  the  often  simpler  facts  of  history. 
It  makes  no  attempt  to  analyze  the  relation  sub- 
sisting between  the  Divine  mind  and  the  human 
which  produces  such  results.  Nor  does  it  explain 
how  we  are  to  distinguish  essentials  from  non- 
essentials, or  disentangle  the  one  from  the  other. 

(4)  Constructively  we  may  make  the  following 
affirmations  regarding  Inspiration,  derived  from 
the  facts  presented  in  the  Bible : 

(a)  It  is  the  men,  not  directly  the  writings,  that 
were  inspired.  '  Men  spake  from  God,  being 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghbst '  (2  P  l31).  Inspiration 
does  not  mean  that  one  inspired  thought  is  magic- 
ally communicated  to  a  man  in  the  form  in  which 
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he  is  to  declare  it  to  his  fellows,  and  in  no  eon 
nexion  with  the  previous  contents  and  normal 
action  of  his  mind.  As  he  sits  down  to  write  he 
continues  in  that  state  of  mind  and  spirit  in  which 
he  has  been  living  and  to  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
has  brought  him.  The  book  he  produces  is  not 
the  abnormal,  exceptional  product  of  a  unique 
condition  of  mind  and  spirit,  but  is  the  natural 
and  spontaneous  outflow  from  the  previous  experi 
ence  and  thought  of  the  writer.  All  his  past 
training  and  knowledge,  all  his  past  striving 
to  yield  himself  wholly  to  the  Spirit  of  Chrisl 
enter  into  what  he  now  produces.  ' 

(b)  "When  we  say  that  i  writer  of  Scripture  is 
Divinely  inspired,  we  mean  that,  ax  he  vri/rs  he  is 
under  the  influence  of  the  Huh,  Spirit.  AH  Chris- 
tians possess  this  same  Spirit,  ami  are  by  Him 
being  led  into  a  full  knowledge  of  the  truth  that 
is  in  Christ,  to  a  full  perception  of  that  whole 
revelation  of  God  which  is  made  in  Christ;  and 
when  some  of  their  number  are  characterized  as 
inspired,  this  means  that  such  persons  are  dis- 
tinguished above  their  fellow  -  Christians  by  a 
special  readiness  and  capacity  to  perceive  the 
meaning  of  Christ  as  the  revelation  of  Clod  and 
to  make  known  what  they  see. 

(c)  Inspiration  is  primarily  a  spiritual  gift, 
and  only  secondarily  a  mental  one.  The  Spirit 
of  God  may  dwell  richly  in  a  man  and  yet  not 
render  him  infallible  even  in  matters  of  religion. 
In  1  Th  4''  St.  Paul  speaks  of  his  converts  as  0eodi- 
SaKToi,  but  to  one  end,  and  that  u,  spiritual  not  a 
mental  end.  Our  Lord  (Jn  645}  applies  to  all  those 
who  come  to  Him  in  Spirit  the  prophetic  words, 
'  They  shall  be  all  taught  of  God,'  but  no  one  can 
suppose  that  this  involves  infallible  knowledge. 
It  cannot  be  summarily  argued  that  because  God 
dwells  in  a  man,  all  that  the  man  speaks  partakes 
of  the  Divine  omniscience.  Inspiration  operates 
as  any  newborn  passion,  such  as  maternal  love, 
operates.  It  does  not  lift  the  person  out  of  all 
limitations,  but  it  seizes  upon  and  uses  all  the 
faculties,  elevating,  refining,  and  directing  to  one 
purpose.  It  illuminates  the  mind  as  enthusiasm 
does,  by  stimulating  and  elevating  it ;  it  enriches 
the  memory  as  love  docs,  by  intensifying  the 
interest  in  a  certain  object,  and  by  making  the 
mind  sensitive  to  its  impressions  and  retentive  of 
them.  It  brings  light  to  the  understanding  and 
wisdom  to  the  spirit,  as  purity  of  intention  or  a 
high  aim  in  life  does.  It  brings  a  man  into  sym- 
pathy with  the  nature  and  purposes  of  God,  en- 
ables him  to  see  God  where  others  do  not  see  Him, 
and  to  interpret  His  revelations  in  the  same  Spirit 
in  which  they  are  given. 

Literature. — The  history  of  opinion  may  partly  be  traced  in 
Westcott's  Introd.  to  Study  of  Gospels,  Appendix  on  'Primitive 
Doctrine  of  Insp.';  in  Hagenbach's  Hist,  of  Doctrine;  and  in 
Sanday's  Bampton  Lectures.  Lutheran  teaching  is  represented 
and  traced  in  Huttcrus  Jtedivivus,  and  Anglican  in  Fitzjames 
Stephens'  Defence  of  the  Jtev.  Rowland  Williams  (1S02).— From 
the  mass  of  literature  one  or  two  representative  books  may  be 
named :  The.  Imp.  of  Holy  Scrip.,  bv  William  Lee,  1S54 ;  The 
A'ature  and  Extent  of  Divine  lnsp.,  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Row,  M.A., 
1364;  Plenary  Imp.  of  Holy  Scrip.,  by  Gaussen ;  Insp.  and 
the  Bible,  by  R.  F.  Itorton  ;  A  Trimble  Theory  of  Insp.,  by 
Professor  Wood  ;  cf.  also  the  present  writer's  The  Bible :  its 
Origin  and  Nature.  Schleiermachcr's  interesting  statement  of 
his  views  occurs  in  Der  christlicke  Glaubr,  iv.  §§  12S-132.  Weiss 
eives  an  excellent  specimen  of  moderate  opinion  in  Die  Religion 

d.  2fTt  p.  si ff.  Marcus  Dods. 

INSURRECTION  (<mi<ns,  Mk  157,  and  Lk  2319- 2S 
where  AV  gives  'sedition")  is  defined  by  Plato 
(Rep.  V.  470 D)  thus:  iiri  yap  r%  rod  oUciov  £x°P? 
ffT&aii  K€K\rrrai,  ewl  0€  rrj  rdv  dWorplav  w6\e/J.os.  Its 
use  in  these  passages  is  important  as  showing  that 
Barabbas  was  not  merely  a  robber  (X^o-r^s,  Jn  18"10), 
but  also  a  leader  in  one  of  those  fierce  fanatical 
outbursts  which  were  so  common  in  the  last  years 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  especially  from  the  accession 
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of  Herod.  Josephus  tells  of  notable  leaders  snrh 
as  Ezekias,  his  son  Judas,  and  his  four  Jamison' 
all  of  whom  were  put  to  death  (Ant.  x       ft 

of  tiie  Vni'tron-bli  mTfc  tdT'^ 
almost  as  convertible  terms.  S,;1     rfe 

off™  V n  Ef*?'"-^''  T1^  ^  ^.d 

with  money  taken  from  the  Temple  treasury 
(Jo:<mhus,  BJ  ii.  lx.  4;  cf.  Lk  13^).  BarabhZ 
may  have  been  moved  by  patriotic  ideas  at  the 
hrst,  becoming  an  outlaw  and  notorious  robber 
when  his  rising  was  suppressed  ;  or  he  may  have 
used  aspirations  after  freedom  merely  as  a  cloak 
for  bondage  (see  Westcott,  ,W,,  dxsons  oflhe 
h<  vncil  i  crswn  of  the  AT,  p.  74  f.).*  He :  was 
lying  bound  with  them  that  had  made  irnnr- 
reetion  (<7Ta.rta.n-.>,  v.l.  owrrwuurrw,  Mk  15-t 
including  probably  the  two  robbers  who  were 
crucified;  for  him  the  third  cross  may  have  been 
intended.  Such  men  had  a  deep  hold  on  the 
popular  sympathy,  which  goes  to  explain  the 
strong  demand  of  the  people  for  the  release  of  their 
hero  and  the  interest  which  the  priests  showed  on 
behalf  of  Barabbas,  notwithstanding  their  pretence 
to  holiness.  But  the  hollowness  of  their  new- 
found zeal  for  Caesar  was  thereby  exposed,  seein«- 
that  Barabbas  was  admittedly  guilty  of  the  crime 
which  they  alleged  against  Jesus.  See,  further 
Baradiias. 

Literature.—  Etiersheim,  Lifeand  TimrsofJcsas  the  Messiah, 
11.  5/(Sn.  ;  Trench,  Studies  in  the  Gonjiels  (No.  1.',)- 

W.  H.  Dundas. 
INTERCESSION  (the  act  of  one  who  goes  be- 
tween) is  generally  taken  to  mean  that  part  of 
prayer  in  which  we  approach  God  on  behalf  of 
others.  The  corresponding  word  in  NT,  itrrev%i$t 
which  occurs  only  at  1  Ti  21  4',  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  what  we  now  understand  by  inter- 
cession, but  rather,  as  its  connexion  with  ivrvyxavta 
implies,  drawing  close  to  God  in  free  and  familiar 
prayer  (see  Trench,  Syn.  p.  190,  where,  however, 
it  is  added,  '  In  justice  to  our  translators  it  must 
be  observed  that  intercession  had  not  in  their  time 
that  limited  meaning  of  prayer  for  others  which 
we  now  ascribe  to  it '). 

Intercession  lias  always  been  regarded  as  a  char- 
acteristic duty  and  privilege  of  believers  in  Christ. 
There  is  no  fact  or  aspect  of  prayer  more  dis- 
tinctive of  the  Christian  religion  than  this,  in 
which  the  Christian  heart,  rising  above  all  con- 
sideration of  self,  expands  with  a  Christ  -  like 
benevolent  desire  for  the  welfare  of  every  living 
soul,  and  prays  for  all  mankind.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  from  the  beginning  intercession  has  been 
looked  upon  as  a1  specific  and  charact eristic  part 
of  the  vocation  of  the  Christian  Church  as  a  whole 
as  well  as  of  its  individual  members.  The  practice 
was  enjoined  by  Christ,  He  Himself  setting  the 
example  to  His  disciples.  As  prayer,  in  the  general 
sense  of  the  word,  is  essential  to  the  Christian 
life,  so  intercessory  prayer  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  an  essential  part  of  Christian  prayer. 

Christ,  when  on  earth,  prayed  for  His  followers, 
and  still  continues  to  plead  for  them  beyond  the 
veil,  though  in  thinking  of  this  aspect  of  His 
intercession  it  is  a  mistake  to  confine  it  merely  to 
prayer.  This  has  been  admirably  and  convincingly 
pointed  out  by  Milligan  in  The  Ascension  and 
Heavenly  Priesthood  of  our  Lord  (pp.  149-153), 
and  though  this  aspect  of  Christ's  intercession 
belongs  to  a  subsequent  heading  (§  2  below),  yet, 
because  the  intercession  of  Christians  must  always 
be  based  upon  the  Lord's  intercession,  it  may  be 

*  There  is  no  reference  to  the  insurrection  in  the  Sin.  Syr. 
Gospels :  Bee  Mrs.  Lewis  in  Exp.  Times,  xii.  (1901),  pp.  118,  271. 
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premised  here  that  in  the  intercessions  we  offer  to 
God  the  idea  is  wider  than  mere  petition  on  behalf 
of  others.  '  Intercession  and  giving  of  thanks ' 
are  to  be  made  for  all  men  (1  Ti  21).  It  is  a  com- 
monplace that  prayer  is  more  than  mere  petition  ; 
and  so  even  in  prayer  on  behalf  of  others  mere 
asking  of  benefits  for  them  cannot  be  the  whole  of 

Erayer.  Intercession,  then,  would  appear  to  em- 
race  thanksgiving  for  benefits  bestowed  on  others 
as  well  as  imploring  favours  for  them.  Further, 
intercession  also  seems  to  imply  that  in  praying 
for  others,  if  we  pray  sincerely,  we  place  ourselves 
with  our  means  and  our  energies  at  God's  disposal 
for  His  purposes  of  grace  towards  those  for  whom 
we  pray.  Intercession  thus  leads  up  to  and  neces- 
sitates self-dedication.  In  proceeding  now  to  ex- 
amine our  Lord's  teaching,  we  note  : 

1.  The  duty  of  intercession. — The  duty  of  inter- 
cession is  explicitly  and  frequently  taught  by 
Christ  in  the  Gospels.  It  has  often  been  remarked 
about  His  teaching  as  to  prayer  that  He  seldom, 
if  ever,  gives  a  direct  command  to  His  followers  to 
pray,  but,  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  do  pray 
and  do  not  need  to  be  told  to  pray,  He  simply 
gives  them  directions  how  to  pray,  and  shows 
them  what  are  the  essential  elements,  character- 
istics, and  conditions  of  prayer  (cf.  e.g.  Mt  65-  9, 
Mkll"-M,  Lk  181). 

_  It  hardly  needs  to  be  remarked  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  being  a  social  religion,  implies  that 
prayer  on  behalf  of  others  is  an  essential  and  dis- 
tinguishing element  in  its  devotions.  It  would 
have  been  surprising  if  Christ  had  not  taught  the 
duty  of  intercession.  This,  of  course,  must  not  be 
taken  as  meaning  that  He  taught  it  for  the  first 
time.  Under  the  OT  dispensation  God's  people 
were  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  intercession,  and 
their  prayers  for  others  were  availing.  In  par- 
ticular, '  the  prophets  were  intercessors  in  virtue  of 
their  calling.  The  ground  of  this  was  twofold. 
The  prophet  was  an  acceptable  person ;  but,  further, 
he  had  the  Spirit,  and  the  possession  of  it  enabled 
him  not  only  to  interpret  the  mind  of  God  to  man, 
but  also  the  mind  of  man  to  God'  (Bernard  in 
Hastings'  DB,  vol.  iv.  p.  40b).  But  in  the  Gospels 
we  might  have  expected  to  find,  as  we  do  find, 
that  the  duty  and  privilege  of  intercession  is  ad- 
vanced and  developed.  In  Christ's  teaching,  inter- 
cession takes  a  wider  range  and  a  higher  view 
than  under  the  OT  dispensation,  for  no  "section  of 
mankind  is  excluded  from  the  scope  of  His  redemp- 
tion. Jewish  prayers,  even  of  intercession,  bad 
been  offered  to  '  the  Lord  God  of  Israel '  or  '  the 
God  of  our  Fathers,'  but  in  our  Lord's  pattern 
prayer,  as  well  as  throughout  His  teaching,  every 
human  being  is  invited  to  call  upon  God  as  his 
l'ather,  and  in  so  doing  to  regard  all  mankind  as 
his  brethren.  "When  His  disciples  ask  to  be 
taught  to  pray,  He  gives  them  a  prayer  very 
unlike  what  John  would  have  given,  for  it  con- 
tains not  a  word  of  that  petition  for  blessing  upon 
Israel  winch,  in  any  prayer  that  an  Israelite 
offered  contained,  to  his  mind,  the  gist  of  the 
whole    (Latham,  Pastor  Pastontm,  p   416) 

The  Incarnation  has  furnished  a  new  motive 

rinar1fe-V*P?Werfrintercession-  TilG  m*n  who 
is  in  Christ  is  no  longer  an  isolated  unit  •  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Body  <Tf  Christ,  and  therefore  prays 

Cn/i,miank!riaS<^hrist  did*  for-  knowing  t&t 
God  has  loved  him  in  Christ,  he  loves  others  for 
whom  as  for  himself  Christ  came,  and  in  the  power 
of  that  love  he  prays  for  all  men  livin-  V 

as  to  innw  C-me  t00ur  LordJs  esPres9  teachincr 

fan  that?*  TVVV*  °nce  a'rested  *>y  «ie 
iact  that  in  the  Lord's  Prayer— <nven  to  the  di. 
c.ples  m  response  to  their  requeS  to  be  tal»ht 
how  to ^ray-intercession  not  only  hold,  the  iTrif 
place,  but  the  spirit  of  intercession  pe^ies  it  all 


This  prayer,  which  is  the  peculiar  prayer  of  the 
Christian  believer,  the  use  of  which  marks  h'm 
out  from  all  others  (witness  the  fact  that  in  the 
early  Church  it  was  not  taught  to  the  catechumens 
till  they  were  compctentes  and  on  the  eve  of  their 
baptism),  is  a  prayer  of  intercession.  'Our  Father, 
which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy 
kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven.'  Here  the  disciples  are  taught  to  pray 
that  all  mankind  may  be  brought  into  the  King- 
dom of  God,  that  they  may  reverence  His  name, 
that  they  may  learn  to  do  His  will  and  submit 
themselves  to  His  rule.  Here  all  limits  of  space 
and  time  are  transcended,  and  he  who  prays  the 
Lord's  Prayer  prays  for  all  mankind,  even  for  the 
generations  yet  unborn.  It  would  hardly,  there- 
fore, be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  Christ's 
teaching  upon  prayer,  intercession  holds  the  first 
place.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  whole  tenor  of 
His  teaching  and  with  the  genius  of  His  religion, 
who  all  His  life  took  thought  for  others,  and 
whose  first  utterance  on  the  cross  was  a  prayer  for 
His  murderers  (Lk  23w).  Following  upon  this,  it 
is  noteworthy  that,  according  to  Lk  ll3-13,  it  was 
in  direct  sequence  to  and  by  way  of  commentary 
upon  the  Lord's  Prayer  that  Christ  spoke  the 
parable  of  the  Friend  at  Midnight,  in  which  He 
teaches  the  necessity  of  importunate  prayer,  the 
importunity  inculcated  being  the  importunity  of 
one  for  his  friend.  Intercession,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  Christ's  teaching,  is  not  only  to  be  offered, 
but  it  is  to  be  offered  with  importunity. 

2.  Christ's  personal  example. — Besides  His  great 
prayer  of  intercession  recorded  in  Jn  17,  the 
Gospels  afford  several  instances  of  our  Lord's  per- 
sonal example  in  intercession.  His  prayer  on  the 
eve  of  the  ordination  of  the  Twelve,  when  He  con- 
tinued all  night  in  prayer  (Lk  1612'-),  was,  it  is 
highly  probable,  largely  occupied  with  intercession 
for  them.  He  prayed  for  St.  Peter  (2233).  His 
first  word  from  the  cross  was  a  prayer  for  His 
enemies.  There  is  also  the  prayer  recorded  in  Mt 
11s5"27,  and  His  prayer  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus 
(Jn  ll4"-),  both  of  which  are  intercessory. 

Christ  teaches  that,  as  He  is  the  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  intercession  must  be  offered  through 
Him.  He  is  the  Intercessor,  and  our  intercessions 
can  avail  only  because  He  intercedes,  presenting 
our  prayers  to  the  Father.  He  prayed  for  His 
disciples  and  for  all  who  through  their  word  might 
believe,  and  now  He  prays  within  the  veil,  carry- 
ing forward  the  intercession  begun  on  earth.  This 
comes  out  clearly  in  His  'Intercessory  Prayer' 
(Jn  17),  or,  as  it  has  perhaps  been  more  fittingly 
designated,  His  *High  Priestly  Prayer.'  Reading 
it  in  the  light  of  the  happily  correct  rendering  of 
RV,  we  see  that  He  is  speaking  as  if  He  had 
already  entered  into  the  glory,  and  were  looking 
back  upon  His  earthly  course.  In  the  joy  of  His 
anticipated  triumph  He  presents  Himself  before 
the  Father  and  pleads  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Father's  will.  Christ's  intercession  for  mankind 
which  was  begun  on  earth  is  continued  in  heaven, 
and  our  prayers  for  others  are  presented  by  Him  in 
virtue  of  His  mediation.  At  the  same  time,  this 
prayer  affords  an  unfailing  guide  to  our  prayers 
of  intercession,  teaching  us  that  prayer  is  to  be 
offered  for  the  ingathering  of  men  into  the  King- 
dom,  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  God,  for  the 
perseverance  of  believers,  and  for  the  sanctifica- 
tion,  for  all  these  ends,  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  Church's  work. 

3.  The  scope  of  intercession. — Our  Lord  is  careful 
to  tell  His  disciples  to  pray  for  their  enemies  (Mt 
5U),  and  in  so  doing  He  bids  them  remember  in 
prayer  those  whom  they  might  not  have  thought 
of  including,  assuming  that  they  would,  without 
being  specially  directed,  pray  for  all  others.    -He 
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thus  teaches  both  by  direct  precept  and  by  implica- 
tion that  intercession  is  to  be  fill  and  LiveS 
The  only  other  special  direction  He  gives  in  tlii?  «i 
nexion  is  that  they  are  to  pray  for  labourers  to  be 
sent  into  the  Lord's  harvest  (Mt93a,  Lk  102)  ChW 
gives  these  few  general  directions  as  to  the  scope  of 
intercession,  leaving  it  to  time  and  «r0Yvir|(r  e" 
penence  to  suggest  their  amplication.  The  scone 
of  Christian  intercession  must  always  be  widening. 
•  It  grows  with  the  growth  of  the  Church  and  her  needs  •% 
grows  with  the  growing, complexity  of  human  society  aa  new 
classes  and  new  objects  rise  up  to  claim  its  help.  interns 

s.on  is  also  an  ever  widening  element  in  each  individual  life •  as 
a  ina.rsinttrest  and  experiences  widen,  so  must  h  milorl- 
(Frere,  Sursitm  Corda,  p.  1).  prajers 

I.  The  conditions  of  intercession.— Two  distinct 
though  sometimes  confused,  conditions  of  accent 
a»,  ,lAl eIlcess;lon  are  laid  down  by  Christ.  (I)  In 
ilk  11-°  Me  shows  that  effectual  intercession  pre- 
supposes a  forgiving  spirit.  Those  who  pray  for 
others. through  Christ  must  have  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  (2)  In  Mt  5"  the  disciples  are  tau-ht 
that  a  condition  of  acceptable  prayer  is  that  they 
must  seek  reconciliation  with  any  one  who  regards 
them  (rightly  or  wrongly)  as  having  done  him  a 
wrong  (see  Zahn,  ad  he).  There  must  be  a  re- 
moval of  the  sense  of  injury  from  his  mind  as  well 
as  forgiveness  to  those  who  have  wronged  them- 
selves. He  who  prays  for  others  must  be  in  peace 
and  charity  with  all  men. 

Literati-re.— Most  of  the  modern  popular  books  on  Prayer 
are  astonishingly  silent  as  to  Intercession.  In  many  of  the 
so-called  '  divisions  of  prayer'  Intercession  does  not  even  find  a 
place.  Dut  in  Matthew  Henry's  Method  of  Prayer,  a  book  little 
used  now.  Intercession  is  prominent.  Of  the  few  modern  books 
in  which  the  subject  is  dealt  with,  mention  may  be  made  of 
Vlorlledge  on  'Prayer'  in  the  Oxford  Library  of  Practical 
Theology ;  Frere  and  Illingworth's  Surtrum  Corda ;  Reid's  Chris- 
tian-Pmyer ;  Rendel  Harris'  Union  wi£h  God,  pp.  41-64. 

J.  Cromarty  Smith. 
INTEREST.— 'Interest,'  found  twice  in  RV  of 
the  Gospels  (Mt  25s7,  Lk  1923)  instead  of  'usury*  of 
AV,  represents  the  Greek  t6kos  which  in  the  LXX 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  Heb.  neshekh  in  the  whole 
of  the  eleven  passages  in  which  the  latter  occurs 
(Ex  22*,  Lv  25s6  etc.).  Now  neshekh  is  rightly  ren- 
dered '  usury,'  the  reference  being  to  the  interest, 
often  exorbitant,  charged  by  money-lenders  in  the 
ancient  East.  In  the  NT  tjkos,  though  often  used 
in  contemporary  Greek  in  the  sense  just  defined, 
clearly  signifies  'interest  on  deposit  paid  by  a 
banker.'  There  were  many  banks  in  the  Roman 
period  scattered  over  the  Gneco-Roman  world, 
some  called  '  public  banks '  and  others  private 
firms  [e.g.  '  Theon  &  Co.,'  '  Herodcs  &  Co.,'  at 
Oxyrhynchus).  These,  however,  seem,  from  a 
lately  discovered  text,  to  have  farmed  from  the 
government,  in  Egypt  at  any  rate,  the  right  of 
administering  business ;  the  Roman  authorities, 
it  would  appear,  following  in  some  degree  Ptole- 
maic precedent  {Papyri  of  Oxyrhynchus,  No.  513, 
vol.  iii.  :  cf.  the  note  on  p.  248  f.).  Not  much 
seems  to  be  known  about  the  deposit  department  of 
ancient  banking.  The  technical  term  for  a  deposit 
on  which  interest  was  paid  was  crcditum  The 
amounts  lodged  in  Roman  banks  towards  the  end 
of  the  Republic  and  under  the  Empire  must  have 
been,  in  some  instances,  very  large.  About  the 
rate  of  interest  paid  to  depositors  there  seems  to 
be  little  or  no  information.  The  statement  of 
Suetonius,  that  Augustus  branded  some  people 
with  infamy  (notavit)  because  they  borrowed  at 
low  interest  and  invested  at  high  {Oetavius,  39), 
may  hint  how  the  bankers  made  money  out  of  the 
funds  entrusted  to  their  care  The  usual  rate  of 
interest  on  loans  under  the  Empire  seems  to  have 
been  one  per  cent,  per  month,  or  twelve  per  cent, 
per  annum.  This  rate  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
the  Papyri  of  Oxyrhynchus  (No.  243  of  A.D.  79,  and 
Nd.  270  of  A.D.  94,  etc.).     The  rate  paid  to  deposi- 
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Assyrian  Laws,  cLr^.^^0™}  «£ 
in  the  Greek  world,  at  the  temple  of  t hi  rli,''   ■ 
Artemis,  for  instance  (An  JS  v    iL \ f^  That 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  nJd  in  *iv'  • 

expressly  stated  by  Josephus  (FJ  yi V*o?  Tcfin 
the  legend  about  Hcliodorus  (2Mac3>w* ■ «)  AW 
the  management  of  this  temple  bank  nothin-Vcem" 
to  ^r^  „°Ur  h°T%3  "fences  are  pr°obab"y 
to  local  rpawffra.,  the  Eastern  representatives  of 
the  Roman  aryotiarii.    See  also  Bank 

INTERMEDIATE  STATE^See  D^d.^S. 

INYITATION.-The  method  of  public  teaching 
adopted  by  our  Lord  being  exclusively  oral  it  was 
necessary  that  two  features  difficult  to  combine 
should  be  prominent  in  the  form  of  His  instruction 
—an  immediate  impression,  and  a  firm  grip  on  the 
memory.  This  He  secured  by  mingling  freely  in 
the  social  life  of  the  time,  and  by  an  abundant  use 
of  similes  and  illustrations  drawn  from  fact*  in 
the  daily  life  and  social  customs  of  the  people 
whom  He  addressed.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  He  clothed  so  many  of  His  doctrines  in 
parables  and  figures  centred  in  the  idea  of  hospi- 
tality. 

The  Hebrews  were  an  eminently  sociable  people. 
In  the  earliest  times,  the  laws  of  hospitality  were 
specially  sacred ;  strangers  were  made  heartily 
welcome  at  the  door  of  the  patriarch's  tent  (Gn 
18J,  cf.  He  132) ;  and  in  later  times  a  surly  attitude 
towards  travellers  needing  refreshment  was  con- 
sidered a  serious  offence  against  good  manners  (1  S 
2«V-10).  Many  strict  injunctions  were  laid  down 
in  the  Mosaic  Law  (Lv  193:f-a4,  Dt  14-9  etc.)  as  to 
the  duty  of  kindness  to  strangers.  At  a  still  later 
period,  when  the  community  was  settled  in  towns 
and  cities,  an  elaborate  code  of  manners  grew  up, 
both  as  to  giving  and  receiving  hospitality.  There 
was  much  entertainment  of  friends,  relations,  and 
strangers  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  ; 
social  meetings  were  frequent,  and  religious  gather- 
ings frequently  took  on  a  festive  character. 

Jesus  freely  accepted  such  opportunities  of  social 
intercourse  as  were  offered  to  Him;  He  was  fond 
of  being  entertained  by  His  friends  (Lk  1038  etc.), 
and  distinguished  Himself  from  the  outset  of  His 
public  career  as  an  eminently  sociable  man  (Mt  Clu), 
often  accepting  invitations  from  quarters  that  gave 
offence  to  those  who  considered  themselves  leaders 
of  society  (v.11,  cf.  Lk  197).  This,  however,  He 
did,  not  merely  because  He  delighted  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  men  and  women,  but  mainly  because  of  the 
unexampled  opportunity  it  afforded  Him  of  spiri- 
tual instruction  (Mt  912- 13,  Lk  741"50),  and  of  bring- 
ing His  influence  to  bear  on  those  around  Him, 
whether  they  were  His  personal  friends  (Lk  1041**12), 
or  secret  enemies  (l36),  or  the  general  public  (Jn 
129),  or  individuals  who  were  denied  entrance  into 
recognized  society  (Lk  IS10).  It  was  a  sign. of  His 
insight  and  wisdom  as  well  as  of  His  broad  sym- 
pathies, that  in  a  community  so  eminently  sociable 
as  that  in  which  He  moved,  He  should  make  such 
free  use  of  the  machinery  of  hospitality  for  His 
Messianic  purpose,  and  devise  many  parables  and 
illustrations  drawn  from  the  customs  of  the  day, 
and  from  the  etiquette  that  ruled  the  relations  of 
hosts  and  guests,  from  the  highest  circles  of  life  to 
the  lowest. 

It  is  partly  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  are 
to  understand  llh  frequent  habit  of  representing 
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the  gospel  of  grace  as  God's  invitation  to  the  soul 
to  partake  of  the  blessings  of  salvation.  It  made 
an  instant  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  His 
audience ;  it  brought  spiritual  realities  within 
reach  of  the  intelligence  of  the  humblest  and  most 
ordinary  people,  and  it  predisposed  them  to  re- 
ceive His  message  willingly ;  and,  as  the  similes 
and  illustrations  in  which  He  clothed  His  teaching 
represented  recurrent  facts  and  exigencies  in  their 
lives,  it  helped  to  drive  home  deep  into  their 
memory  the  lessons  which  He  taught,  and  to  bring 
them  back  frequently  to  their  recollection.  In 
this  way  the  method  of  His  teaching  helped  to  per- 
petuate its  substance  till  the  time  when  it  took  a, 
written  form.  But  the  parables  of  invitation  have 
a  wider  appeal,  for  the  relationships  from  which 
they  were  drawn  are  universal,  and  belong  to  all 
nations  and  communities  where  the  customs  of 
social  life  are  honoured.  These  customs  vary  in 
detail  in  different  ages  and  lands,  but  the  root-rela- 
tions of  hosts  and  guests  are  permanent.  These 
f >arables  are  a  kind  of  Esperanto  of  the  spiritual 
ife,  and  appeal  to  the  universal  intelligence  and 
sympathies  of  mankind.  Thus  the  human  side  of 
Christ's  teaching  forms  an  ideal  channel  for  its 
Divine  contents. 

When  we  pass  from  the  form  to  the  substance  of 
the  teaching,  which  represents  the  gospel  as  an 
invitation,  the  simile  is  further  justified  by  its 
appropriateness  and  its  beauty. 

1.  It  emphasizes  the  bright  and  genial-aspects  of 
religion,  which  shine  with  so  clear  a  lustre  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.  It  has  been  u  recurrent  and 
baneful  feature  of  theological  learning  that  it  has 
tended  to  envelop  religion  in  an  atmosphere  of 
gloom,  by  making  so  much  of  the  horror  and  mis- 
chief of  sin,  and  dwelling  so  exclusively  on  the 
need  of  repentance,  atonement,  and  justification. 
Religious  ritual  introduced  another  baneful  ele- 
ment into  the  spiritual  life  by  representing  its 
duties  too  much  as  a  series  of  sacerdotal  ob- 
servances, which  by  frequent  recurrence  became 
mechanical  and  wearisome.  Ethical  writers  have 
likewise  been  prone  to  dwell  exclusively  on  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  religion,  to  the  obscuration  of 
its  privileges.  In  the  teaching  of  Jesus  there 
is  nothing  of  this  mischievous  tendency.  His 
parables  are  full  of  the  sound  of  wedding-bells,  of 
the  voice  of  laughter,  of  the  joy  of  a  great  de- 
liverance, of  the  discovery  of  a  precious  and  un- 
suspected happiness.  There  are  clouds  on  the 
horizon,  and  the  echo  of  distant  thunders ;  but  the 
foreground  is  full  of  happy  figures  intent  on  cele- 
brating the  marriage  of  the  soul  to  its  Divine 
Lover  and  Friend,  and  on  enjoying  the  new-found 
fellowship  of  God  as  the  Giver  of  life  and  salva- 
tion. Without  in  any  way  obscuring  the  evils 
from  which  the  soul  is  delivered  by  the  gracious 
ministries  of  the  gospel,  preachers  should  follow 
their  great  Model  in  placing  greater  emphasis  on 
the  sunny  joys  and  holy  privileges  brought  within 
our  reach  in  Jesus  Christ.  One  reason  why  the 
common  people  heard  Him  so  gladly  was,  that  He 
took  them  away  from  the  word-splitting  and  elab- 
orate discussions  of  the  Rabbis,  and  transported 
them  into  that  circle  of  happy  human  relation- 
ships from  which  He   mainly  drew  His   illnstra- 

nnS'V  ,,:it  was  truc  tllcn  is  J«st  as  true  to-day. 
m  2.  the  presentation  of  the  gospel  as  a  Divine 
invitation  throws  emphasis  on  another  of  its  essen- 
tial features,-that  it  embodies  a  free  gift  of  grace 
from  God  to  man.  The  central  idea  of  hospitality 
is  that  one  gives  freely  what  the  many  receive  and 
enjoy  without  money  and  without  price.'  Jesus 
in  the  parables  of  grace'  teaches  us  that  the 
gospel  contains  something  infinitely  precious  which 
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and  God  ;  it  is  »  boon,  a  largess  bestowed  by  God 
on  man.  It  is  not  commerce,  it  is  reconciliation 
and  friendship.  It  is  thus  represented  not  as  an 
exchange  of  commodities  in  a  market-place,  but  as 
a  feast  where  the  one  side  gives  all  and  receives 
nothing  back,  save  in  realizing  the  happiness  and 
loyal  gratitude  of  the  invited  guests.  Jesus  justi- 
fies this  idea  of  a  one-sided  benefit  by  nearly 
always  making  use  of  a  simile  of  feasting  in 
which  a  superior  invites  his  inferior  to  a  banquet. 
It  is  a  king  inviting  his  snbjects  to  the  wedding- 
feast  of  his  son  (Mt  22s_u) ;  it  is  a  great  man  enter- 
taining a  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  guests  from 
all  quarters  (Lk  14]6-M) ;  it  is  a  father  welcoming 
home  a  renegade  son  with  the  best  of  the  flock. 
In  all  these  cases  there  could  be  no  question  of  a 
return  in  kind.  The  conditions  were  satisfied  by 
the  coming  of  the  guests,  and  their  happy  enjoy- 
ment of  the  good  things  provided.  '  The  gospel  is 
ever  a  gospel  of  grace.' 

3.  A  third  significant  aspect  suggested  by  the 
simile  of  an  invitation  is  its  voluntariness  on  both 
sides.  There  can  be  no  compulsion  in  the  invita- 
tion to  a  feast  of  rejoicing.  Unwilling  guests  have 
no  place  at  a  banquet.  Religion  has  no  room  for 
the  idea  of  spiritual  compulsion.  The  invitation  is 
free  to  all :  acceptance  must  be  as  free.  Tims  is 
the  sacred  function  of  spiritual  liberty,  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  will,  safeguarded  by  the  gospel.  Those 
who  refuse  or  neglect  a  social  invitation  may  be 
incurring  a  grave  responsibility ;  but  they  can  do 
so  if  they  choose.  The  spiritual  appeal  of  religion 
may  also  be  refused  ;  it  lies  with  the  soul  whether 
it  will  respond  to  the  call  of  God  or  reject  it. 

The  word  translated  '  compel '  in  Lk  1423  («ntj-;e*<rot)  must  be 
read  in  its  secondary  meaning  of  'constrain  by  persuasion.'  It 
'  reflects  in  the  first  place  the  urgent  desire  of  the  master  to 
have  an  absolutely  full  house,  in  the  second  the  feeling  that 
pressure  will  be  needed  to  overcome  the  incredulity  of  country 
people  as  to  such  an  invitation  to  them  being  meant  seriously. 
They  would  be  apt  to  laugh  in  the  servant's  face'  (Bruce  in 
Expositor's  Gr.  Test.,  in  loco). 

4.  The  idea  of  an  invitation  thus  merges  into 
that  of  response  ;  and  it  is  important  to  notice  that 
great  stress  is  laid  on  this  side  of  the  question  in 
the  parables.  In  not  a  few  it  is  clearly  the  pivot 
on  which  the  teaching  turns.  There  is  one  way  in 
which  an  invitation  may  be  worthily  accepted  ; 
there  are  several  in  which  it  may  be  rejected  :  e.g. 
it  may  be  (1)  openly  scorned,  ('2)  accepted  and  then 
rejected  or  ignored,  (3)  accepted  in  a  wrong  spirit, 
or  with  an  imperfect  realization  of  its  privileges 
and  value.  Each  of  these  situations  is  dealt  with 
by  Christ  lo  typify  the  attitude  of  men  to  His 
gospel.  In  the  parable  of  the  Marriage  of  the 
King's  Son,  the  first  guests  invited  treat  the  offer 
with  scorn  {Mt  22"),  and  'make  light'  of  it,  pre- 
ferring to  find, their  satisfaction  in  their  own  way, 
and  even  maltreating  the  king's  messengers.  Ry 
this  Jesus  exposed  the  attitude  of  the  Pharisees 
and  scribes  towards  His  gospel,  and  in  a  wider 
sense  that  of  all  those  who  in  a  thoroughly  worldly 
spirit  have  since  treated  His  offer  of  salvation  with 
derision  or  disrespect.  In  the  parable  of  the 
Great  Supper,  the  guests  first  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  then,  finding  other  more  absorbing  in- 
terests, sent  various  excuses  for  not  attending. 
These  represent  the  fickle  multitude,  who  at  first 
thronged  to  hear  the  'gracious  words  that  pro- 
ceeded out  of  his  mouth,'  and  afterwards  left 
Him,  having  exhausted  the  sensational  aspect  of 
His  ministry  and  wonderful  works,  and  having  no 
love  for  His  higher  message.  Returning  to  the 
parable  of  the  Marriage,  we  find  a  final  episode  in 
which  the  man  without  a  'wedding-garment'  is 
dealt  with.  Clearly  he  stands  for  those  who, 
having  heard  and  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
gospel,  show  that  they  have  failed  to  realize  the 
lofty  and  decorous  spirit  in  which  the  soul  should 
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respond  to  it,  and  who  treat  it  as  a  common  thin-* 
with  no  sense  of  its  high  privilege.  The  care  with 
which  Jesus  developed  these  situations  in  His 
parables,  and  proclaimed  the  doom  that  followed 
shows  how  deeply  He  felt  the  importance  of  a 
right  attitude  towards  spiritual  realities  It  is  as 
though  He  were  repeating  in  many  tones  and 
accents  the  fact  that  God  offers  man  His  hest  in 
the  invitations  of  the  gospel,  and  expects  man  to 
be  at  his  best  in  responding  to  them,  otherwise 
he  perils  his  soul  {cf.  Mt  22'- l3,  Lk  14M). 

When  we  turn  from  the  teaching  to  the  practice 
of  Christ,  the  same  attitude  of  appeal  and  invita- 
tion is  manifested,  and  the  same  spirit  of  loyal  and 
worthy  acceptance  is  expected  in  turn.  Every- 
where in  His  dealings  with  men  we  iind  Him 
acting  as  God's  messenger  of  goodwill,  and  ur<*in"- 
them  to  respond  to  heavenly  grace  with  grateful 
hearts  and  willing  service.  Where  men  do  so  He 
promises  them  a  great  reward  (Mt  1927"30);  where 
they  fail  to  do  so  He  shows  a  Divine  and  touching 
sorrow  (2337- «) ;  and  though  He  is  clear  in  reveal 
ing  His  own  disappointment  at  such  a  result,  He 
lays  the  chief  stress  on  the  loss  and  misery  which 
rejection  must  bring  on  those  who  are  guilty  of 
spurning  or  ignoring  His  ever-renewed  appeal. 
t  The  heart  of  the  gospel  is  found  in  the  central 
invitation  given  by  Christ  to  all  men  in  the  words, 
'Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest'  (Mt  ll33). 

Literature.— Wendt,  Teach,  of  Jesus,  i.  148  ff. ;  Stalker,  Imago 
Christi,  ch.  vii.  ;  Bruce,  Galilean  Gospel,  ch.  xii.  ;  Expositor,  i. 
xi.  [1SS0]  101  ff.    See,  further,  art.  Comiso  to  Christ. 

E.  Griffith-Jones. 
IRONY.— See  Humour,  and  Laughter, 

ISAAC. — Named  (1)  in  our  Lord's  genealogy, 
Mt  l2,  Lk  334 ;  (2)  in  such  collocations  as  '  sit  down 
with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob '  (Mt  811),  '  see 
Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob '  ( Lk  13-B),  '  the  God 
of  Abraham  and  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob'  (Mt  2232, 
Mk  12M,  Lk203T).  See  Abraham,  and  Fathers. 
The  sacrifice  of  Isaac  came  at  an  early  date  to  be 
used  by  Christian  writers  as  a  type  of  the  sacrifice 
on  the  cross  (cf.  e.g.  Ep.  of  Barn.  ch.  7).  It  is 
just  possible  that  some  such  thought  underlies 
fto  8W  '  He  that  spared  not  his  own  Won.' 

ISAIAH. — There  are  seven  instances  recorded  in 
the  Gospels  in  which  Jesus  quotes  from  the  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah,  besides  numerous  other  cases  in 
which  His  language  is  more  or  less  manifestly 
reminiscent  of  expressions  in  the  book.  The  most 
notable  passages  are  two  in  which  our  Lord  applies 
to  Himself  the  terms  used  by  the  prophet  of  the 
Exile  with  regard  to  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  viz. 
Lk  4ifl-2*,  where  Jesus  reads  and  expounds  the 
words  of  Is  61l-  2  ;  and  Lk  2237,  where  He  adopts  as 
a  prediction  of  His  own  experience  a  clause  of  Is 
5312.  Our  Lord  thus  plainly  taught  that,  alike  in 
the  mission  and  in  the  vicarious  suffering  of  the 
ideal  Servant  of  Deutero-Isaiah,  His  own  person 
and  work  were  typified  and  foreshadowed.  More 
general  is  the  application  of  Is  6y- lu  to  the  people 
of  His  own  time  (Mt  1314- 15,  Mk  4'-,  Lk  810) ;  and 
also  His  use  of  Is  29lJ  of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes 
(Mt  Id7'9,  Mk  I6-1).  All  three  Synoptists  record 
the  quotation  from  Is  567  with  which  He  rebuked 
the  temple-traders  (Mt  21]3  ||).  St,  John  alone 
gives  the  quotation  of  «.  general  character  from 
Is  54lj  (Jn  645),  while  St.  Mark  records  an  expres- 
sion which  manifestly  comes  from  Is  6624  (Mk  9Jb). 
In  only  three  of  the  above  seven  cases  is  Isaiah 
mentioned  by  name,  and  in  no  case  is  there  any 
indication  that  bears  in  the  slightest  degree  upon 
the  question  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  book. 

In  addition  to  these  more  direct  references,  there 
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me  many  expressions  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  in 
which  we  have  echoes  of  Isaiahs  lan-uajre  Our 
Lord's  nund  was  filled  with  the  OT,  and  Kas  to  te 
expected  that  His  utterances  should  be  cal  n  the 
mould,  and  often  expressed  in  the  very  words  of 
psalm  and  prophecy.  In  Mt  5-35  w*  ™™Vj 
a  reminiscence  of  Is  66'  ;  Mt  21»».  ,,  &  *"£ 
suggests  Is  5>- ».  Other  less  obvious  insUnces  are 
i™,b,aTbly  to  be  found  in  Mt  n*  (of  Is  14'« 
16»  (Is  22-)  6«  (Is  26-) ;  and  various  expressions  in 
the  eschatological  discourses  of  Mt  24  and  Lk  21 
lo  these  others  might  possibly  be  added  ;  but  it  is 
not  warrantable  to  find  in  every  case  of  verbal 
similarity  a  reference  to,  or  even  a  reminiscence  of 
the  words  of  the  OT.  But  apart  from  doubtful 
cases,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  both 
in  its  earlier  and  in  its  later  portions,  is  fully 
acknowledged  and  used  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus 

It  is  not  less  so  with  the  Evangelists  themselves. 
All  four  quote  Is  403  with  regard  to  the  mission  of 
John  the  Baptist  (Mt  33  and  |j) ;  while  Mt,  who 
uses  the  OT  so  largely  in  connexion  with  the 
ministry  of  Jesus,  applies  to  His  coming  and 
mission  the  passages  Is  714  (Mt  V®)  91- 2  (Mt  414-J«\ 
534  (Mt  8")  421'4  (Mt  12*™).  St.  John  (\&*-*\ 
quotes  Is  531  610  in  reference  to  the  rejection  of 
Christ  by  the  people  ;  and  the  Synoptists  all  record 
the  voice  heard  at  the  Baptism  and  the  Transfigura- 
tion as  using  the  language  of  Is  421. 

As  with  the  words  of  Jesus  Himself,  so,  in  the 
case  of  the  Evangelists,  no  theory  with  regard  to 
the  actual  authorship  of  any  part  of  the  book  can 
claim  to  be  supported  by  the  manner  of  the  refer- 
ences. '  Isaian,'  even  when  named,  stands  mani- 
festly for  the  reputed  author,  and  (as  in  Jn  12s8) 
the  mode  of  expression  is  naturally  and  rightly 
that  popularly  used  and  understood.  No  critical 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  any  of  the  refer- 
ences. 

With  regard  to  the  original  Messianic  import  cf 
the  passages  applied  in  the  Gospels  to  Jesus  Christ 
and  His  work,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  those  cases 
where  the  '  Servant  of  Jehovah'  is  identified  with 
the  Messiah.  And  even  in  such  passages  as  Is  714 
91-  2  quoted  by  Mt.,  we  must  recognize,  beneath 
and  beyond  the  immediate  prophetic  reference,  an 
ideal  element  which  permitted  and  justified  the 
specific  application  by  the  Evangelist.  Especially 
is  this  so  with  the  prophetic  conception  of  *  Im- 
manuel,'  an  ideal  figure  in  whom  we  find  the  ear- 
liest portraiture  of  the  Messianic  King  (Is  7U  S8- lu 
9ti-  7).  Though  it  might  in  some  cases  be  without 
historical  or  critical  exactitude  (as  in  Mt  4Ia* 1U 
from  Is  91"  2),  it  was  quite  legitimate  to  find  unex- 
pected correspondences  between  the  earlier  and  the 
later  stages  of  Providence  and  Revelation,  based 
on  the  deep  underlying  unity  and  consistency  of 
the  Divine  purpose  and  methods. 

J.  E.  M'OUAT. 
ISCARIOT.— See  Judas  Iscariot. 

ISRAEL,  ISRAELITE.  —  1.  The  former  name 
occurs  30  times  in  the  Gospels,  and  the  latter 
once  {Jn  l47).  The  following  expressions  are 
found:  'Israel,'  with  or  without  the  article  (Mt 
810  9J3,  Lk  I04-  80  2^-  34  4-'--  =7  7U  24-1,  Jn  P1  3ltl ;  also 
Mk  12-a  vocative);  'people  (Xaos)  Israel'  (Mt  2°, 
Lk23-);  'house  of  Israel' (Mt  106  15'-');  'sons  of 
Israel '  (Mt  27",  Lk  11G) ;  '  tribes  of  Israel '  (Mt  19M, 
Lk  2:»u);  'land  of  Israel'  (Mt  220'-) ;  'God  of 
Israel'  (Mt  15ai,  Lk  1G8) ;  'King  of  Israel'  (Mt 
2742,  Mk  lo32,  Jn  l4y  1213).  The  force  of  the  name 
is  best  understood  by  comparing  it  with  two  others 
used  in  the  NT.  'Hebrew'  (E/fyatbs)  is  one  who 
speaks  the  Hebrew  language — i.e.  the  vernacular 
Aramaic  dialect  (Ac  61 ;  cf.  Lk  23s*,  Jn  1913-  »■  *J). 
'  Jew'  flovSeuos)  implies  national  descent;  origin- 
ally used  for  those  who  were  members  of  the  tribe 
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of  Judah,  and  lived  in  the  country  of  Judah,  it 
became  a  wider  term,  after  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon, for  all  who  were  members  of  the  Hebrew  race. 
'  Israel'  differed  from  both  of  these  as  being  the 
name  of  privilege  given  by  God  to  Jacob,  the 
ancestor  of  the  race  (Gn  323  3510),  and  the  thought 
of  the  theocratic  privileges  of  the  chosen  people 
and  of  God's  covenant  with  them  always  underlies 
the  term.  See  csp.  Mt  2<\  Lk  1"-  **  2-5- 32  24", 
Ac  Is,  all  of  which  reveal  the  national  conviction 
that  the  Messiah  would  come  for  the  benefit  of 
Israel,  and  that  to  Israel  were  God's  attention  and 
love  especially  given.  But  in  marked  contrast  to 
such  passages  are  those  which  imply  that  the 
theocratic  nation  has  failed  to  fulfil  the  Divine 
purposes  for  it : — a  Roman  centurion  exhibits 
greater  faith  than  was  to  be  found  in  the  holy 
nation  {Mt  810  It  Lk  7J)  ;  the  house  of  Israel  are  as 
a  whole  '  lost  sheep'  (Mt  lO'lo24) ;  they  need  some- 
one to  turn  them  to  the  Lord  their  God  (Lk  11C) ; 
an  honoured  and  official  teacher  of  Israel  is  shown 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
spiritual  life  ( Jn  310) ;  incidents  in  the  OT  prove 
that  some  Gentiles  received  God's  care  and  bless- 
ing, and  were  preferred  to  Israelites  (Lk  4s5'27) ; 
and  u.  mysterious  intimation  is  given  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Church  of  Christ  hereafter  (Mt 
I9'JS  II  Lk  2iM) ;  it  is  character,  and  not  theocratic 
privileges,  that  makes  a  man  '  truly  an  Israelite' 
(Jnl47).  See  Nathanael.  Thus  the  Gospels  teach 
incidentally  what  St.  Paul  lays  down  categorically  : 
(a)  that  Israel  does  not  comprise  all  who  are  of  Israel 
(Ro  9fl) ;  (b)  that  the  privileged  position  of  Israel  is 
to  be  taken  by  Christians,  for  the  latter  are  '  the 
Israel  of  God'  (Gal  G10,  cf.  Eph  2""10) ;  (c)  that 
this  is  for  the  purpose  of  ultimately  restoring 
Israel  to  spiritual  communion  and  salvation  (Ro 
9-11). 

2.  The  status  of  the  chosen  people  before  God  is 
to  be  taken  by  Christians.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  Christianity  is  merely  to  be  substituted 
for  Judaism.  Christianity  is  not  a  completely 
new  creation  fallen  from  heaven,  but  rather  a 
growth  from  the  religion  of  Israel — a  growth  far 
surpassing  the  germ  from  which  it  sprang,  as  an 
oak  surpasses  an  acorn,  but  yet  composed  of  ele- 
ments which  are  discernible  in  the  earlier  dispensa- 
tion in  a  rudimentary  form.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  estimate  the  relation  in  which  the  Gospels,  and 
particularly  our  Lord's  teaching,  stood  towards 
Israel,  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  broadly  how 
much  the  New  was  indebted  to  the  Old,  and  how 
much  it  discarded  in  rising  out  of  it  with  its  Divine 
and  potent  growth. 

(a)  Monotheism  was  the  chiefest  glory  of  Judaism. 
Part  of  the  inspiration  of  the  people  of  Israel  is 
seen  in  its  'genius  for  religion,'  the  capacity  for 
realizing  the  supreme  and  only  existence  of  God. 
A  step  towards  this  had  been  monolatry,  the 
national  adhesion  to  one  Deity  only,  which  was 
compatible  with  the  recognition  that  other  nations 
and  lands  were  under  the  protection  of  other 
deities  (Jg  11"  1  S  20").  But  it  was  not  long 
before  the  Hebrew  prophets  taught  that  Jehovah 
was  the  God  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  a 
spiritual  Being  whose  service  was  incumbent  upon 
all  mankind,  that  service  consisting  not  primarily 
in  ritual  but  in  morality.  And  this  truth  is  the 
very  fibre  of  Christianity;  a  Christian  is  in  the 
truest  sense  a  Unitarian.  '  Jesus  answered,  "The 
5b"f-C»mmandincnn    is -Hear    0    Israel,    the 

\Za  tllr  a™  >°^Tford  :  and  thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God'"  (Mk  12*).    But  even  in  the  OT 

fS  £"  1  ™tmS  intimations  that  the  God- 
Jieaa  is  not  a  'monotonous  unity,'  but  that  there 

weh  or  of? oh"'  ^^  U  !  <*'  ^  Angel  of  Ja™ 
Men  or  of  God,  t.e  His  presence  manifesting  itself 
in  outward  act  (Ex  *U»£2*);  'the  CapFain  of 


Jahweh's  host,'  who  is  also  called  Jahweh  (Jos 
5»f-  62);  'His  Holy  Spirit'  (Is  63,M-) ;  see  also 
the  thrice  repeated  name  (Nu  6M-26),  and  the 
Tcrsanctas  (Is  63).*  According  to  the  reports  of 
His  teaching  as  contained  in  the  Gospel  records, 
our  Lord  expressly  formulated  the  truth  of  the 
unity  of  God,  but  never  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity  * 
and  yet  the  latter  pervades  the  whole  record.  '  In 
the  gradual  process  of  intercourse  with  Him,  His 
disciples  came  to  recognize  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit  as  included  in  their  deepening  and  enlarging 
thought  of  God.'  But  the  truth  is  definitely 
implied  in  the  discourses  in  the  Upper  Room  (Jn 
14-17),  and  in  the  baptismal  formula  (Mt  281B). 
See  Gore's  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  134  ft-.;  Illing- 
worth's  do.  pp.  67  ff. ;  Gibson,  The  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  vol.  i.  pp.  93-101. 

(b)  Covenant. — The  monolatry  which  preceded 
monotheism  was  calculated  to  give  birth  to  the 
idea  that  between  Jahweh  and  His  people  there 
was  a  close  and  mutual  agreement.  If  He  was 
exclusively  their  God  and  Protector,  they  were 
bound  to  do  Him  service.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  at 
what  period  the  conception  arose.  But  the  earlier 
prophets,  though  they  do  not  expressly  mention 
a  covenant — except  Hosea  (67  doubtful,  81) — all 
teach  the  truth  that  Jahweh  requires  moral, 
ethical  service  from  His  people.  And  in  the  JE 
compilations  of  the  national  traditions  the  covenant 
relationship  with  God  is  firmly  established  in  the 
religious  thought  of  Israel.  The  covenant  with 
Abraham  (Gn  15)  is  the  starting-point.  The 
covenant  at  Sinai  (Ex  241'11  3410"28)  opens  the 
second  stage  of  the  history.  D  has  yet  another 
covenant,  based  on  the  contents  of  the  Deut.  law, 
and  made  on  the  borders  of  Moab  (Dt  29  '■ a- 12- 1J- 2l ; 
cf .  2616"19,  2  K  232-  *).  But  when  Israel  was  carried 
into  Babylon,  the  Old  Covenant  was  in  reality  at 
an  end ;  they  had  broken  it  by  their  sins.  Jeremiah, 
therefore,  speaks  of  a  New  Covenant  (3131ir-),  for- 
giveness of  sins,  righteousness,  peace  and  joy.  It 
had  been  foreshadowed  in  the  life  story  of  Hosea, 
and  was  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  the  dreams  and 
longings  of  all  the  prophets.  '  In  the  visions  of 
the  new  covenant  the  OT  becomes  Christian.' 
And  the  thought  is  the  inspiration  of  Ezekiel  and 
of  Deutero-Isaiah.  But  there  were  two  other  crises 
in  Israel's  history  where  the  idea  of  a  covenant  is 
prominent.  God  gave  a  covenant,  i.e.  a  promise, 
to  Levi  of  a  perpetual  priesthood  in  the  tribe  (Dt 
338,  Jer  3318-  *-"■,  Mai  2'"°),  and  to  David  of  a  per- 
petual lineage  on  the  throne  (2  S  7.  23a,  Ps893-3J'-, 
Jer  3317* 21().  Thus  there  were  several  factors  which 
went  to  make  up  the  fulness  of  the  Christian  cove- 
nant. In  the  Gospels,  with  the  exception  of  Lk  l7a, 
where  the  Abrahamic  covenant  is  referred  to,  the 
only  occurrence  of  the  word  is  at  the  Last  Supper 
(Mt  26"-*  ||  Mk  1424,  Lk  2220) ;  our  Lord  uses  Jeremiah's 
term,  'the  new  covenant,'  but  at  the  same  time 
the  words  '  This  is  my  blood '  refer  to  the  covenant 
at  Sinai  (Ex  244"8).  This  application  of  the  word 
to  the  results  of  His  own  Person  and  work  served 
as  a  starting-point  for  the  fuller  working  out  of  the 
thought  by  the  Apostolic  writers.  The  analogy 
of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  is  drawn  out  chiefly 
by  St.  Paul  (Ro  4,  Gal  3),  while  the  Ep.  to  the 
Hebrews  deals  with  the  kingship  (ch,  1 ;  cf.  Mt 
2244),  the  priesthood  (7-10),  and,  closely  connected 
with  the  latter,  the  spiritual  covenant  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  (lO15"1"). 

(t)  Law. — A  study  of  the  passages  in  the  Gospels 
which  speak  of  the  Mosaic  Law  shows  in  a  striking 
manner  the  relation  of  Christ's  teaching  to  the 
religion  of  Israel.  On  the  one  hand,  Herecognized 
the  Divine  authority  of  the  Law,  in  its  true  mean- 
ing and  spirit,  and  not  as  interpreted  and  em- 

*  On  the  use  of  the  indefinite  plural  'they,'  see  Taylor  on 
/V.te  Aboth,  ii.  2. 
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bodied  in  the  'deformed  righteousness'  of  the 
scribes  and  .Pharisees  (Mt  5"-'M  126 liJ1723J  Lk  1617l 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  'fulfil*  (tt\im>£ 
<ra()  the  Law  He  was  obliged  to  take  a  negative  or 
critical  attitude.  *  The  Law  and  the  Prophets  ' 
as  a  dispensation,  have  had  their  day,  and  have 
given  place  to  'the  kingdom  of  heaven '  {Mt  ll1-''  11 
Lk  161B),  and  to  '  grace  and  truth '  ( Jn  1"  ■  and  s..o 
Mt9"||Mk2*«-,LkO»).  Even  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  meant  something  deeper  than  they  had 
hitherto  been  understood  to  mean  (Mt  71-  22"4-"1)  ■ 
and  this  deeper  meaning  is  contained  in  a"1  now 
commandment' which  Jesus  gives  to  the  disciples 
(Jn  1334).  The  Law  had  generally  been  considered 
as  a  compendium  of  positive  command:;  bearin"  on 
the  details  of  life;  but  the  only  parts  of  it  that 
mattered  were  'the  weightier  things,'  judgment 
mercy  and  faith  (Mt  23=°  ||  Lk  11JJ).  Other  criti- 
cisms of  the  Law  are  found  in  Mt  5-1-*8 198  (divorce) 
12'-1-,  Lk  131"""  l-P-6,  Jn  5„.„  g  (Sabbath).  Our 
Lord  took  care  to  avoid  causing  offence  (Mt  18Gf-), 
though  showing  at  the  same  time  that  He  was 
raised  above  bondage  to  purely  ritual  and  non- 
ethical  enactments  :  e.g.  in  the  payment  of  the 
Temple  tax  (Mt  IT-4"07) ;  in  touching  the  leper,  but 
at  the  same  time  telling  him  to  otter  the  requisite 
sacrifices  (Mt  81"4).  The  one  decisive  breach  that 
He  made  with  Jewish  legalism  was  in  dealing  with 
the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  foods, 
and  with  ceremonial  washings  (Mt  15l'£u,  Mk  71-23 
[note  RV  of  v.  «],  Lk  107  ll38-"). 

(rf)  Sacrifice, — The  Jewish  ordinances  of  sacrifice 
formed  part  of  the  '  Law,'  and  were  also  in  intimate 
connexion  with  the  covenant  idea ;  ithis  section, 
therefore,  must  to  some  extent  overlap  the  two 
preceding.  Our  Lord  accorded  to  sacrifices  the 
same  recognition  that  He  accorded  to  the  Law  as  a 
whole  ;  He  accepted  them  as  of  Divine  authority, 
and  binding  upon  the  Jews.  He  told  the  recovered 
leper  to  offer  the  prescribed  gift(MtS4);  He  assumed 
that  His  hearers  offered  them  as  an  ordinary 
practice  (5^").  But  the  latter  passage  also  shows 
that  He  relegated  them  to  a.  subordinate  place  as 
compared  with  the  higher  moral  duties.  He  twice 
quoted  the  saying  of  Hosea  that  God  desires  '  mercy 
and  not  sacrifice'  (Mt  913  127).  And  by  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  New  Covenant  in  His  own  blood,  the 
whole  Jewish  system  was  by  implication  abrogated 
by  being  transcended.  The  thought  of  sacrifice 
seems  also  to  underlie  the  words  in  Mt  20-8 1|  Mk 
1045.  Christ  gave  His  life  as  a  '  ransom '  {\vrpop) 
—  a  means  of  redemption  or  release.  The  word  is 
u*ed  in  the  LXX  as  a  rendering  of  ~c'a  a  '  covering ' 
or  'atonement.'  Put  such  a  passage  as  Nu  3531 
shows  that  it  docs  not  necessarily  imply  the  death 
of  an  animal ;  and  it  is  precarious  to  press  our 
Lord's  words  to  support  any  theory  of  the  Atone- 
ment, as  has  been  done  with  disastrous  results  by 
widely  differing  schools  of  thought.  Further,  Jn 
1936  refers  to  the  Passover  lamb  ;  and  possibly  also 
Jn  l23- »  but  it  is  safer  to  regard  the  Baptist's 
words  as  an  allusion  to  Is  53R- 7,  where  the  suffer- 
ings and  death  of  the  Servant  of  Jahweh  are 
described  as  being  in  some  sense  vicarious,  and 
availing  to  '  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world ' ; 
this  truth  was  depicted  symbolically  by  the '  scape- 
goat' on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  The  words  of 
our  Lord  at  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  were, 
as  has  been  said  above,  the  starting-point  for  the 
fuller  teaching  of  the  Apostolic  writers.  Of  the 
debts  which  Christianity  owes  to  Israel,  none  is 
more  fundamental  than  the  conception  of  sacrifice. 
The  references  to  the  subject  in  St.  Paul's  writings, 
though  not  numerous,  are  quite  enough  to  show 
that  he  had  a  deep  and  firm  belief  in  the  sacri- 
ficial and  propitiatory  character  of  Christ's  death 
(Sr.nday-IIc.aT.lam,  Romans,  pp.  01  f.).  Sec  also 
IP   12  (an  allusion   to   the  covenant  sacrifice  at 
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Horcb)  l»  (the  Passover  lamb),  a«  (a  emend 
descr.pt.on  of  an  atoning  sacrifice).  And  iffc  the 
paramount  thought ^in  Hebrews,  which  slows  Iw 
hrist  s  sacrifice  and  priesthood  were  analogous  to 
but  infinitely  surpassed,  the  Jewish  sacrifices  and 
UieNLeviticai  priesthood  (see  art.  Day  of  Atone 

(c)  Messianic    expectations. ~{i.)  The  universal 
expectation  in  Israel  m  our  Lord's  time  that  One 

hnH  iur°°70  Wl{°  B?°U,ld  be  a  national  deliverer, 
had  is  roots  as  far  back  as  the  Divine  promises  to 
Abraham  j  but  the  focussing  of  all  hopes  on  a  King 
Mas  due  to  the  promise  made  to  David  that  his 
line  should  have  perpetual  possession  of  the  throne, 
the  hopes  of  national  peace  and  glory  under  a 
king  reach  a  climax  in  Isaiah  and  Micah.  But 
they  received  a  terrible  reverse  at  the  Captivity 
and  111  subsequent  OT  writings  the  idea  largely 
disappeared.  It  was  revived,  however,  to  a  certain 
extent  in  apocryphal  and  especially  in  apocalyptic 
literature.  In  two  of  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
Sibylline  Oracles,  in  parts  of  the  Ethiopic  Enoch 
and  in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  there  are  indica- 
tions of  the  hope,  though  the  title  'Messiah'  is 
not  used.  The  Christian  belief  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah  (though  the  truth  was  guessed  by  the  first 
disciples,  Jn  l-»-*»)  was  due  to  His  own  claims, 
which  were  not,  however,  put  forward  even  to  the 
Twelve  till  near  the  close  of  His  ministry.  He 
pronounced  Simon  Peter  blessed  because  the  truth 
had  been  Divinely  revealed  to  him  (Mt  1G1U(-) ;  and 
He  acknowledged  to  Pilate  that  He  was  a  kin"- 
(Mt27ullMk  15^,  Lk23a,  Jn  18=<*-).  But  while  He 
declared  the  fact,  He  raised  it  into  a  new  sphere  of 
thought — '  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world ;  if 
my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my 
servants  fight  .  .  but  now  is  my  kingdom  not 
from  hence.'  And  in  conversing  with  the  Twelve 
He  linked  with  it  the  clear  announcement  of  His 
approaching  sufferings  (Mk  837'31  and  parallels ;  cf. 
Mt  2(F--8). 

(ii.)  The  kingship  of  the  Messiah  was  the  only 
conception  which  had  been  entertained  by  the 
Jews  themselves.  But  'in  the  minds  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Christian  Church  the  experiences 
of  the  Cross,  the  Resurrection  and  Pentecost, 
together  with  the  impression  which  the  character 
and  work,  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  had  made 
upon  them,  led  to  a  rapid  transformation,  pregnant 
with  important  consequences,  of  the  idea  of  the 
Messiah  which  they  held  as  Jews'  (Hastings'  DB 
iii.  356a).  As  they  studied  the  OT  Scriptures  in  the 
light  of  these  experiences,  '  they  found  scattered 
there  the  elements  of  a  relatively  complete  ideal, 
which  had  been  perfectly  fulfilled  in  Jesus'  (ib. 
356b).  The  very  mode  of  life  and  teaching  which  He 
had  adopted  drew  their  attention  to  the  promise  of 
a  '  true  prophet '  (Dt  IS15,  Ac  3~f-  7?:).  And  in  the 
miracles  which  He  performed  He  appeared  to  be 
i  counterpart  of  OT  prophets.  This  working  of 
miracles  formed  part  of  the  current  Messianic 
conception,  as  is  implied  by  John  the  Baptist 
(Mt  112(-),  and  in  the  questionings  of  the  jews 
(Jn  731).  Another  trait  in  the  prophetic  office  of 
the  Messiah.— that  of  the  revealer  of  unknown 
truths — is  implied  by  the  Samaritan  woman  (Jn 
4-5).  This  had  formed  no  definite  part  of  the 
earlier  Messianic  expectations,  though  the  nation 
had  looked  forward  to  a  true  prophet  (1  Mac  144-1). 
In  our  Lord's  time  men  hoped  for  the  return  of  one 
of  the  old  prophets  (Mk  61S  8s7'),  or  the  coming  of 
one  who  was  called  '  the  prophet '  ( Jn  l-1- M  6")  ; 
but  there  is  no  indication  that  'the  prophet'  was 
identified  with  the  Messiah. 

(iii. )  The  more  clearly  the  atoning  value  of  Christ's 
deatli  was  realized,  the  more  completely  was  He 
seen  to  be  the  ideal  Priest  foreshadowed  by  the 
Levitical  priesthood.     His  own  words  would  form 
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the  starting-point  for  this  conception:  He  'laid 
down'  His  life,  He  'gave'  His  life  as  a  ransom 
(see  above).  The  double  thought  of  Christ  as 
Victim  and  Priest  is  fully  worked  out  in  Hebrews 
on  the  basis  of  Ps  HO4. 

(iv.)  The  OT  contains  many  passages  which 
teach  that  Divine  purposes  are  accomplished 
through  the  sufferings  of  the  righteous ;  and  in 
the  later  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  the 
righteous  portion  of  the  nation  merges  into  the 
vision  of  one  representative  Servant  of  Jahweh, 
■whose  preaching  was  to  bring  the  whole  nation, 
and  even  Gentiles,  to  the  light,  and  whose  suffer- 
ings were  to  have  a  vicarious  value.  This  repre- 
sentation does  not  appear  to  have  exercised  any 
influence  on  the  later  Jewish  expectations  of  the 
Messiah.  The  inspired  utterance  of  John  the 
Baptist  (Jn  Is"* M)  pointed  towards  the  truth, 
though  his  hearers  do  not  seem  to  have  under- 
stood his  words.  The  Twelve  could  not  realize 
the  necessity  for  Christ's  sufferings  until  He  had 
suffered,  when  the  great  truth  dawned  upon  them 
(Mt  12l(MI,  Ac  31J-  -u  4?1- w).  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  servant  (SoGXos)  of  Lk  1416[-  may  be  an 
allusion  to  the  same  figure  of  prophecy. 

(/)  E&chatology.  —  The  Jewish  and  Christian 
Messianic  beliefs  were  closely  bound  up  with  escha- 
tological  teaching  as  a  whole.  In  the  OT  the  ex- 
pectations with  regard  to  u.  hereafter  consisted 
mainly  of  the  aspirations  of  saints  who  felt  certain 
that  righteousness  is  eternal,  and  that  God's  power 
and  dominion  are  infinite.  This  intuitive  assurance 
that  the  present  life  with  its  inequalities  and 
anomalies  cannot  be  the  whole  of  life,  maintained 
itself  in  some  minds  side  by  side  with  the  popular 
notions  held  by  the  Hebrews  in  common  with  the 
Babylonian  and  other  Semitic  peoples,  that  Sheol 
was  a  state  in  which  man  would  continue  to  exist, 
but  only  in  a  shadowy,  nerveless,  purposeless  rc- 

{>roduction  of  his  present -personality.  In  apoca- 
yptic  literature  an  advance  was  made  to  some 
extent.  The  '  last  things '  began  to  be  detailed  in 
a  great  variety  of  forms — some  of  them,  indeed, 
sensuous,  and  marred  by  narrow  Jewish  exclusive- 
ness,  but  others  more  spiritual  and  universal ;  in 
some  the  Messianic  kingdom  is  to  be  on  this  earth, 
in  others  in  a  transformed  heaven  and  earth  ;  in 
some  the  enemies  of  Israel  are  punished  at  death 
in  Sheol  or  Hades,  which  thus  becomes  equivalent 
to  Hell,  while  the  righteous  {i.e.  Israel)  attain  to  a 
resurrection ;  in  others  the  resurrection  is  uni- 
versal, and  a  prelude  to  a  final  spiritual  judgment. 
And  Christian  teaching  borrowed  much,  both  from 
the  OT  and  from  later  Jewish  writings ;  but  it 
lose  to  a  spiritual  height  and  certainty  far  beyond 
the  former,  while  at  the  same  time  it  discarded  the 
gross,  exaggerated,  and  unspiritual  elements  which 
marred  the  latter.  Christ's  own  eschatological 
teaching  centres  round  the  Kingdom  of  God.  He, 
like  the  OT  writers,  does  not  discuss  theoretical  or 
speculative  questions,  but  deals  with  broad  moral 
issues.  His  teaching  'unfolds  the  course  of  the 
Divine  kingdom  which  had  been  the  object  of  OT 
faith  and  the  centre  of  OT  hope.  It  presents  that 
kingdom  as  a  thing  of  the  actual  present,  brought 
to  men  m  and  by  the  Teacher  Himself,  but  also  as 
a  thing  of  the  future  which  looks  through  all  his- 
torical fulfilments  to  a  completer  realization— a 
thing,  too,  of  gradual,  unobtrusive  growth,  yet  des- 
tined to  be  finally  established  by  a  great  conclusive 
event  ( Hastings' DBL  750").  Our  Lord,  as  reported 
by  the  hy noptists,  gave  a  large  place  to  the  promise 
or  His  own  Return,  an  objective  event,  the  time  of 
winch  was  not  yet  revealed  even  to  the  Son.  In 
some  passages  this  is  closely  connected  with  a 
quite  distinct  occurrence-the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem (Mt24;[Mkl3;  cf.  MtHF16-"f-  Mk  838  9! 
Lk  9-  ■  21-J).     Connected  with  the  Parousia,  and 


the  cause  of  it,  is  the  Final  Judgment,  which  will 
occur  at  the  end  of  the  world,  a  judgment  of  indi- 
viduals, and  of  universal  scope,  in  which  Christ 
the  Son  of  Man  will  be  Himself  the  Judge.  The 
Fourth  Gospel,  while  not  without  indications  (cf. 
1248)  of  this  final  judgment,  lays  stress  rather  on  a 
present  judgment,  'fulfilling  itself  in  a  probation 
of  character  and  a  self -verdict  which  proceed  now ' 
(3it(.  j2«f.).  with  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  the 
Parousia  and  Judgment  is  connected  the  doctrine 
of  a  Resurrection.  In  the  OT  this  was  not  a 
doctrine,  but  a  vague  longing  of  a  few  great  minds 
for  a  deliverance  from  Sheol,  a  life  superior  to 
death.  It  was  only  gradually  and  at  a  late  date 
that  the  conception  became  more  distinct.  At 
first  it  was  a  re-animation  of  Israel  as  a  whole,  but 
Is  2619  seems  to  breathe  the  more  individual  hope  ; 
and  the  clearest  statement  is  reached  in  Dn  122f-; 
the  latest  OT  utterance  on  the  subject.  Nowhere 
in  the  OT  is  a  resurrection  thought  of  as  extend- 
ing beyond  the  case  of  Israel ;  but  the  doctrine  of 
a  resurrection  of  all  men  was  gradually  evolved, 
and  had  been  accepted  before  the  Christian  era  by 
the  Pharisees  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  though 
rejected  by  the  Sadducees,  in  accordance  with  their 
principle  of  rejecting  all  traditions  and  accretions 
later  than  the  OT.  Our  Lord's  teaching  holds  a 
course  between  the  two  ;  it  is  based  on  the  great 
principles  of  the  OT,  but  is  coloured,  as  to  some 
details,  by  the  eschatology  of  later  writings,  being 
at  the  same  time  free  from  the  crudeness  and  ex- 
travagances of  the  popular  beliefs.  See  Mt  2223-31 1| 
Mk  1218*27,  Lk  20s7-" ;  Mt  8",  Lk  1328<- ;  Mt  10» 
Lk  14",  Jn  5*'-  ="•  ll31-38. 

{g)  Angelology. — The  NT  belief  with  regard  to 
angels  is  taken  over  almost  entire  from  the  later 
phases  of  Judaism.  Angels  are  innumerable  (Mt 
2S53,  Lk  213),  and  glorious  in  appearance  (Mt  283, 
Lk  2s ;  cf.  &#ai  2  P  210) ;  they  minister  to  God's 
people  (Mt  213  4",  Lk  2a43),  and  carry  the  saints 
to  Paradise  {Lk  16-).  As  Jahweh,  in  the  OT, 
was  surrounded  by  them,  so  the  Son  of  Man  will 
be  accompanied  by  them  at  His  Parousia  (Mt  1627 
20J1) ;  and  they  are  charged  with  duties  connected 
with  the  Last  Day  (Mt  1341-*  2431).  In  OT  and 
NT  alike  only  two  angelic  names  are  recorded, 
Michael  and  Gabriel  (Dn  1013-21  81U  921,  Jude9,  Rev 
127,  Lk  l19-26).  Satan  is  an  individual  being  (Mk 
l13,  Lk  1018).  In  u.  few  points  Christian  concep- 
tions show  an  advance  upon  the  Jewish.  In  the 
Book  of  Daniel  angels  are  guardians  or  patrons  of 
particular  countries  (1013- "°-  "JI  12') ;  in  Mt  1810  they 
appear  to  be  guardians  of  individual  human  beings, 
especially  of  children.  Satan  is  attended  by  a 
company  of  angels  (Mt  2541,  Rev  127),  an  idea  not 
found  in  earlier  writings.  Angels  are  spirits  (He 
l14).  Christ,  and  men  in  union  with  Him,  are 
better  than  angels  (He  2s,  1  Co  63). 

(h)  Scripture. — This  has  been  placed  at  the  end, 
and  not  at  the  beginning,  of  the  series,  because  the 
growth  of  Christianity  out  of  the  religion  of  Israel 
would  remain  a  fact  even  if  all  the  Jewish  records 
had  been  destroyed.  But  it  is  true  that  the  posses- 
sion of,  and  devotion  to,  the  OT  Scriptures  had  an 
enormous  effect  on  the  formation  of  Christian 
thought  and  teaching  and  phraseology.  The  direct 
quotations  from  the  OT  in  the  NT  are  very  many  ; 
and  there  are,  besides,  a  mass  of  more  or  less 
distinct  allusions  and  reminiscences  which  must  be 
studied  in  their  OT  context  if  their  meaning  in 
the  NT  is  to  be  understood.  See  artt.  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  Quotations. 

Literature.— In  addition  to  the  works  on  OT  Theology  and 
on  the  Life  of  Christ,  the  following  are  am  one  the  more  useful 
English  works  which  are  easily  obtainable.  They  arc  arranged 
according  to  the  sections  in  the  article — 

1.  Saiiilay-Headlam,  Romans,  on  chs.  0-11. 

2.  (a)  Gore,  fiampton  Lectures ;  lllingworth,  do.  ;  Gibson, 
The  Thirty-nine  Articles,  vol.  i.  91-118 ;  E.  Caird,  The  Evolu- 
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turn of  Religion.    The  doctrine  of  Cud  from  the  Jewish  side  is 
treated  in  Monte  nor  es  Hibbert  Lectures. 
(b)  Wcstcott,    Hebrews,  298-302 ;    Candlish,  Expos.   Times, 

(C)   Hort,   Jwlaistic   Christianity;    M'Giffert,     Ilistont    of 
Christianity  m   the  Apostolic  Age;    Bruce,    The   Kinndom  of 
God,  and  St.  Paul's  Conception  of  Christianity;  Sand -Head! 
Romans,  167  ff,  ■' 

(rf)  Cave,  The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice.  •  Maurice  The 
Doctrine  of  Sacrifice ;  Milligan,  The  Ascension  and  Heavenly 
Priesthood  of  our  Lord;  Wcstcott,  Hebrews;  Sand.-Hcadl., 
Romans,  91  f.  ;  Driver,  Deuteronomy,  note  on  1~3    425  f. 

(e)  (f)  Edersheini,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesuit  the  Medial,  ■ 
Drummond,  The  Jewish  Messiah;  Stanton,  The  Jewish  and 
the  Christian  Messiah;  Datman,  The  Words  of  J.-sus  (Ktv  tr  )- 
Driver-Neubauer,  ThcJetcish  Interpreters  of  Js.  liii  •  Charle^' 
Esehatology  Hebrew  Jeivish  and  Christian-  Salj'n'-ind  Tfx 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality  ;  Thackeray,  The  lieiaiimi 
of  St.  Paul  to  Contemporary  Jewish  Thought;  Enoch  fed 
Charles) ;  Psalms  of  Solomon  (ed.  Ryle-Jamcs). 

(a)  Fuller,  Excursus  on  '  Angelolou'v  and  DcmonoloT  '  in 
Speaker's  Apocrypha,  vol.  i.;  Comm.  on  Dan.,  Zecht,  and 
Revelation. 

(/i)  See  art.  Shptiaqint  with  the  literature  there. 

Besides  the  above,  a  mass  of  useful  information  is  contained 
in  the  following  articles  in  Hastings'  7'/.':— 'Israel,'  'God' 
'Jesus Christ,'  'Covenant,'  'Law (in  N.T.),'  'Sacrifice,'  'Atone- 
ment,' '  Messiah,'  '  Eschatolofrv,'  '  Insurrection,'  '  Angel  ' 
'Satan,'  'Development  of  Doctrine'  (I'\tra  Vol )  ' 

A.  H.  M'Neile. 
ISSUE  OF  BLOOD.— One  peculiarly  distressing 
case  of  this  ailment  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospels 
(Mt  9M  aifioppoovaa,  Mk  S25,  and  LI;  8"  ovaa.  iv  pvaei 
aluaros).  The  description  indicates  a  very  severe 
and  obstinate  form  of  uterine  haemorrhage  possibly 
arising  from  ;nternal  growth,  for  the  patient  had 
suffered  many  things  of  many  physicians  and  only 
grew  worse  for  the  treatment  ;  and  she  had  en- 
dured the  complaint  for  twelve  years.  The  malady 
was  in  general  regarded  as  incurable  by  medical 
treatment,  and  was  handed  over  to  be  dealt  with 
by  magic  charms  and  amulets.  Its  painful  char- 
acter, apart  from  its  enfeebling  and  prostrating 
effects,  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  involved 
a  rigorous  isolation  from  society,  and  was  looked 
upon  with  particular  horror.  All  female  dis- 
charges, even  the  normal  monthly  occurrences, 
were  peculiarly  repugnant  to  the  Semitic  mind, 
and  fame  under  the  cycle  of  custom  and  legislation 
to  which  the  Polynesian  term  taboo  has  been  ap- 
plied. The  terror  arose  from  the  dread  of  super- 
natural penalties  and  of  malignant  agencies  which 
were  supposed  to  emanate  from  women  at  such 
times.  Supernatural  powers  were  believed  to 
reside  in  the  blood  of  the  menses,  on  account  of 
which  it  was  itself  held  to  be  efficacious  as  a 
charm.  The  idea  may  have  been  modilied  before 
NT  times,  and  yet  would  remain  at  least  as  a 
vague  undefined  repugnance  and  fear  (see  W.  It. 
Smith,  US,  Note  on  'Holiness,  Uncleanness,  and 
Taboo ').  The  sufferer  would  further  be  compelled 
to  perpetual  celibacy. 

Among;  Talmudlc  cures  of  this  malady  we  find  the  following  : 
'  Let  the  patient  sit  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  with  a  cup  of 
wine  in  her  hand,  and  let  some  one  coming  up  behind  startle 
her  by  calling  out,  Be  healed  of  thine  issue  of  blood.'  And, 
'Take  three  measures  of  onions,  boil  in  wine  and  give  the 
patient  to  drink,  at  the  same  time  calling  out  suddenly.  Be 
healed  of  thine  issue.'— An  interesting  anticipation  of  certain 
familiar  features  of  modern  therapeutics. 

That  our  Lord's  healing  of  the  sufferer  was  re- 
garded as  memorable  and  attained  to  a  consider- 
able vogue  apart  from  the  NT  record,  is  evidenced 
by  the  legend  that  the  votive  figure  at  Banias,  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  Christ,  was  erected  by  this 
woman  out  of  gratitude  to  her  Deliverer,  and  other 
kindred  legends.  , 

The  chief  feature  of  the  miracle  was  the  fact 
that  the  healing  was  gained  surreptitiously,  apart 
from  the  will  and  initiative  of  Jesus.  Our  Lord 
was  pressing  through  the  crowd  on  His  way  to  the 
house  of  Jairus,  when  the  woman,  movad  by  a 
great  expectation  of  healing,  drew  near  to  touch  at 
least  the  fringe  of  His  garment  (in  which  special  | 
sanctity  resided),   assured   that  even  this  slight  . 
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contact  would  remove  her  trouble.  Having  ac- 
complished her  object,  'immediately  she  felt  in 
her  body  that  she  was  healed  of  the  plague,'  and 
our  Lord  became  conscious  that  <  virtue '  had  gone 
out  of  Him  The  idea  that  healing  power  was 
resident  in  the  body  of  Jesus,  comparable  to  a 
charge  of  electric  energy,  is  not  to  be  entertained. 
I  he  casual  touching  of  His  body  by  any  sick 
person  would  have  had  no  such  result.  We  must 
emphasize  (1)  the.  touch  of  faith.  The  whole  nature 
ot  the  woman  had  been  roused  to  activity  and 
hopefulness.  No  labour  of  Jesus  to  create  and 
evoke  tins  essential  condition  of  being  healed  was 
necessary  or  possible.  The  expectation  existed  at 
lull  tension,  and  she  was  prepared  mentally  and 
therefore  physically  to  receive  the  healing  power 
And  (2)  corresponding  to  this  exercise  of  faith  is  a 
Divinely  great  capacity  for  sympathy  resident  in 
the  spirit  and  life  of  Jesus.  W  Idle  this  capacity 
infinitely  transcends  the  forces  of  human  sympathy 
which  exist  in  humanity,  it  still  may  be  believed 
to  operate  on  the  same  plane  and  to  be  not  alien 
but  kindred.  The  possibility  of  sympathetic  rela- 
tions being  in  existence  between  '  mind  and  mind,' 
quite  irrespective  of  consciousness  or  will  on  t!:e 
part  of  both  or  of  either,  is  an  ascertained  fact, 
however  it  may  be  explainable.  Various  theories 
are  put  forward  to  account  for  the  phenomena,  but 
meanwhile  the  fact  must  be  recognized — the  power 
of  mind  to  affect  mind  by  other  than  the  channels 
of  sense.  Moreover,  (3),  our  Lord's  own  teaching 
must  be  duly  weighed,  that  His  works  were  due  to 
the  indwelling  Divine  power.  The  nature  of  Jesus 
was  strung  to  sympathy  with  the  whole  complex 
coil  of  human  suffering  and  need.  At  the  very 
moment  of  this  occurrence  His  heart  was  full  of 
intensest  sympathy  witli  the  sorrowing  ruler. 
Such  a  nature  then  would  present,  quita  apart 
from  the  immediate  exercise  of  will,  a  fitting  in- 
strument for  the  Divine  healing  energy.  The 
Divine  power  utilized  and  made  more  efficacious 
these  already  powerful  sympathies  and  expecta- 
tions; but  while  this  is  to  be  freely  recognized,  the 
chief  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  the  holy  will  of 
the  unseen  Father,  with  whom  our  Lord  was 
morally  and  essentially  one. 

Literature. — The  Comm.  ,and  standard  works  on  the  Miracles; 
Kcr,  Scrm.  1st  ser.  p.  ISO  fr . ;  Maclaren,  Serrn.  pr.  in  Manchester, 
2nd  ser.  p.  2D4ff.  On  the  telepathic  powers  of  the  subliminal 
consciousness  see  the  relevant  sections  of  F.  W.  Myers'  Human 
Personality.  T.  H.  WEIGHT. 

ITURJEA.— This  term  is  used  in  Lk  31  among 
other  designations  of  political  and  geographical 
districts,  the  identification  of  whose  rulers  is  in- 
tended to  give  a  fixed  chronological  starting-point 
for  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist.  It  does  not 
occur  as  a  substantive  in  any  pre-Christian  writer. 
Neither  does  it  occur  again  in  post-Christian  litera- 
ture until  the  days  of  Eusebius,  and  doubtfully 
then.  The  term  'Ituraeans,'  however,  as  the  name 
of  a,  people,  is  frequently  mentioned.  The  first 
mention  among  Greek  writers  of  the  Ituraeans  is 
that  of  Eupolemus  (B.C.  150)  as  quoted  by  Eusebius 
(Prcep.  Evan.  ix.  30).  Cicero  {Fhilip.  ii.  112) 
speaks  of  them  as  a  predatory  people,  and  Caesar 
{Bell.  Afr.  20)  calls  them  skilful  archers  <cf.  Jos. 
Ant.  XIII.  xi.  3  [Dindorf  reads  'Jrovpaiav ;  but  it  is 
commonly  agreed  that  this  is  incorrect,  and  Naber's 
and  Niese's  reading,  'Irovpalwv,  is  preferred] ;  Strabo 
XVI.  ii.  10,  18,  20 ;  Dio  Cass.  xhx.  32.  5  ;  Appian, 
Civ  v.  7 ;  also  Virgil,  Gcorg.  ii.  448 ;  Lucan, 
Pharsal.  vii.  230,  514). 

The  most  important  fact  brought  into  view  by 
the  history  of  the  Ituraeans,  so  far  as  the  under- 
standing of  Lk  31  is  concerned,  is  their  migratory 
character.  They  first  appear  as  the  sons  of  Jetur 
(Gn  2515,  1  Ch  I-1),  a  branch  of  the  race  of  Ishmael 
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(of  artt.  'Jetur'  and  'Ishmael'in  Hastings  DB). 
Their  original  home  was  the  territory  to  the  S.E. 
of  Palestine.  In  the  course  of  their  -wanderings 
they  drifted  northward,  and  some  time  before  the 
Exile  reached  the  country  adjacent  to  Israel,  east 
of  the  Jordan.  Late  in  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.,  Aristo- 
bulus  I.  conquered  certain  bands  of  non -Israelites 
who  had  settled  in  Galilee,  and  compelled  them 
either  to  submit  to  circumcision  or  leave  the 
countiy.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  among 
these  there  were  some  Ituroeans,  who  moved  still 
farther  north.  At  any  rate,  in  the  next  generation 
the  Iturseans  are  definitely  located  in  the  region  of 
Lebanon.  Strabo  (xvi.  ii.  10)  speaks  of  them  as 
inhabiting  the  'mountain  country'  which  with 
Chalcis  and  Marsyas  was  ruled  by  Ptolemy  the 
son  of  Mennceus  (B.C.  85-40).  He  further  describes 
them  in  association  with  the  Arabs  as  'all  lawless 
men  dwelling  in  the  mountain  region  of  the 
Libanus  and  anti-Libanus  territory,1  and  harassing 
the  agricultural  population  of  the. adjacent  plain. 
D.  iEmiliusSecundus,  a  millitary  commander  under 
Quirinius,  reports  that  in  a  campaign  against  the 
Iturieans  in  the  Lebanon  range,  lie  had  stormed  a 
fortress  of  theirs  (Mommsen,  Ephemeris  Epigr.  iv. 
1881,  p.  538).  With  the  death  of  Ptolemy,  the 
government  of  this  entire  region  passed  into  the 
hands  of  his  son  Lysanias,  whom  accordingly  Dio 
Cassius  calls  'king  of  the  Iturseans'  (xhx.  32). 
Lysanias  was  put  to  death  by  Mark  Antony  in 
r..c.  34,  and  a  little  over  ten  years  later  (n.c.  23) 
this  territory  came,  by  way  of  a  lease,  under  the 
control  of  a  chief  named  Zenodorus  (Jos.  Ant.  XV. 
x.  1  ;  BJ  l.  xx.  4) ;  but  in  B.C.  20,  upon  the  death 
of  Zenodorus,  Augustus  gave  a  portion, of  it  to 
Herod  the  Great ;  and  when  HereAi's  kingdom  was 
broken  up  among  his  heirs  into  tetrarchies,  it  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Philip  to  possess  it  (Jos.  Ant.  XV.  x.  3 ; 
BJ  II.  vi.  3).  .Subsequently  to  the  mention  of 
Itmaea  by  St.  Luke,  the  emperor  Caligula  be- 
stowed it  upon  a  certain  Soemus  (a.d.  38),  entitled 
by  Tacitus  (Ann.  xii.  23)  and  Dio  Cassius  (lix.  12) 
'  king  of  the  Ituneans.'  From  A.D.  49,  the  date  of 
the  death  of  Soemus,  and  onwards,  the  country 
appears  as  a  part  of  the  province  of  Syria,  furnish- 
ing a  quota  of  soldiers  for  the  Roman  army  (Ephem. 
Epigr.  1884,  p.  194). 

The  mention  of  Ituraea  by  St.  Luke  raises  the 
following  questions :  (1)  Did  he  use  the  term  as  a 
noun  or  as  an  adjective?  This  is  partly  a  question 
of  correct  Greek  usage.  A  noun  '  Ituraa  would 
be  a  linguistic  anachronism  at  the  time  of  St. 
Luke.  It  is  unknown  until  the  4th  cent. ;  but  that 
the  Evangelist  fell  into  the  error  of  using  it  as 
such  is  maintained  by  Schiirer  and  H.  Holtzmann, 
while  Ramsay  (Expos.,  Feb.  1804,  p.  144 fi'.,  Apr. 
p.  288  ff.),  contends  against  this  position.1' 

(2)  Out  of  this  linguistic  question  grows  the 
historical  one :  Did  St.  Luke  speak  accurately 
when  he  enumerated  the  Ituraan  countiy  as  a 
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part  of  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip?  For  even  if  the 
Evangelist  did  use  the  word  '  Ituraea'  as  an  adjec- 
tive, it  does  not  follow  that  he  has  correctly  located 
the  country.  H.  Holtzmann  {Hand-Corn.  'Syn. 
Gosp.'  p.  58)  calls  it  an  error  that  Iturcea  should 
be  included  with  Trachonitis  in  Philip's  tetrarchy, 
and  explains  that  St.  Luke  probably  had.  in  mind 
a  later  arrangement  of  the  territory  under  Agrippa. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Josephus  describes  the  tet- 
rarchy of  Philip  as  consisting  of  '  Batanea,  Tra- 
chonitis, Auranitis,  and  certain  parts  of  the  house 
of  Zeno  (Zenodorus)  about  Paneas  yielding  a 
revenue  of  one  hundred  talents'  (Ant.  xvii.  xi.  4  ; 
BJ  II.  vi.  3).  Ituroea  is  not  given  in  this  descrip- 
tion. But  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  St.  Luke, 
who  is  writing  with  so  much  regard  for  historical 
details,  should  have  failed  at  this  point.  Hence 
efforts  have  been  made  to  account  for  his  statement 
as  it  stands.    Of  these  it  is  easy  to  set  aside  as  futile 

(a)  the  identification  of  Iturcea  with  Jedur  (a 
region  S.W.  of  Damascus),  as  etymological! y  un- 
sound, and  as  not  corresponding  geographically  to 
the  descriptions  given  by  Strabo.  According  to 
these,  the  Ituraeans  lived  in  a  mountainous  region. 

(b)  Cheyne  (art.  'Ituraea'  in  Encyc.  Bibl.)  proposes 
an  interesting  emendation  of  the  text  of  Luke. 
Instead  of  'Irovpatas  he  would  read  Avpavindos.  But 
in  order  to  get  this  substitution  he  assumes  that 
by  a  transcriptional  error  tS  was  dropped  from 
Abpa.viTi.5os,  and  the  remainder  of  the  word,  thus 
left  in  confusion,  was  by  another  transcriptional 
manipulation  converted  into  'Irovpalas.  Evidently 
this  is  too  elaborate  and  too  purely  conjectural 
a  proceeding  to  be  accepted,  (c)  Statements  of 
Eusebius  (OS2  p.  268,  'Iroupata  i)  ko.1  T/saxwrns,  and 

S.  298,  Tpaxwj'mi  X^Pa  V  K°i  'Irovpaia ;  cf.  ajso 
erome's  translation  of  the  same,  '  Trachonitin 
regio  sive  Ituraea,'  Lib.  de  Situ,  etc.,  p.  238)  de- 
finitely identify  Itura?a  and  Trachonitis,  and  have 
been  accepted  as  satisfactorily  removing  the  dif- 
ficulty. The  terms  'Trachonitis'  and  'Itomea'  do 
not,  however,  seem  to  be  used  by  the  Evangelist 
with  the  exact  equivalency  that  the  phraseology  of 
Eusebius  suggests.  Hence  (d)  it  is  best  not  to 
identify  Ituraea  with  Trachonitis  as  a  whole,  but 
to  assume  a  certain  overlapping  of  the  two,  giving 
a  fairly  painstaking  writer  good  ground  for  con- 
necting them  together  in  the  attempt  to  present 
the  situation  broadly.  This  conclusion  is  supported 
by  the  constantly  changing  character  of  the  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  Iturseans,  as  exhibited  in  the 
sketch  of  their  history  above  given,  as  well  as  the 
repeated  shifting  of  the  boundary  lines  in  this 
general  region  during  the  centuries  before  and 
after  Christ. 

Literature. — Miinter,  de  Rebus  Iturceorum,  1824;  Schiirer, 
GJV"  i.  707ff.  [HJP  i.  ii.  App.  i.];  Krenkel,  Josephus  u. 
Lithas,  1804,  pp.  90-95;  O.  A.  Smith,  art.  'Itunca*  in  Hastings' 
DE,  and  Expos.  March  1894,  pp.  2U1-2DS ;  Ramsay,  Expos, 
Jan.  1894,  p.  43  ff..  Feb.  p.  144  C,  Apr.  p.  28SK. 

A.  C.  ZENOS. 


JACOB.— 1.  According  to  the  genealogical  list  in 
Matthew,  Jacob  flcm^)  is  the  father  of  Joseph  the 
husband  of  Mary  (Mt  l]a- 16). 

2.  One  of  the  reputed  progenitors  of  the  Jewish 
nation.    Apart  from  the  reference  to  Jacob's  well 

n^PfJ."1^111106  ,of  this  wwhwion  by  Professor  Ramsay, 
ajmt  from  the  purely  academic  vindication  of  iH.  Luke  as' a 

flS^liuS  tVCek- iS  thnt  il  «**W»hefl  an  salary  for  the 
Sonth-Galatian  theory  so  strenuously  advocated  by  himself. 


(irtfyi)  roO  'IaKti/3,  see  next  art.),  in  Jn  46,  and  his 
place  in  the  genealogies  of  Matthew  and  Luke 
(Mt  l3,  Lk  3M),  Jacob  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospels 
only  as  one  of  the  three  patriarchs  (Mt  811  '  Many 
shall  come  from  the  east  and  the  west ;  and  shall 
sit  down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  .  . 
cf.  Lk  13esf-,  Mt  2232  ||  Mk  12-°,  Lk  20"  '  I  am  the 
God  of  Abraham,  and  the  Gcd  of  Isaac,  and  the 
God  of  Jacob').     These  three  were  grouped  from 
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early  times  ( Ex  2"  3°-  «•>«,  Lv  28'=,  1  K  1 8M,  2  K  1 3=3, 
Jer  33»°,  1  Oh  29",  2  Oh  30s),  and  occupied  a  place 
apart  in  Jewish  thought.  According  to  the  Raiibis, 
they  alone  were  entitled  to  be  called  niax  '  fathers.' 
To  them  -was  traced  not  only  the  origin  of  the 
nation,  but  also  the  beginning  of  true  worship.  As 
a  descendant  of  these  three,  a  Jew  might  claim 
nobility  and  a  special  relationship  to  God.  This 
claim  was  recogmzed  as  ni3N  roi  'righteousness  of 
the  fathers,'  and  was  based  ori  Ex  o2,a.  It  was 
denounced  by  John  the  Baptist  (sec  AllRAHAM,  and 
cf.  Mt  39,  Lk  38),  and  it  iigured  prominently  in  the 
conflicts  between  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees  (ef.  Jn 
8s3'37).  Apparently  in  the  time  of  Jesus  it  was 
liable  to  be  abused,  and  on  this  account  later 
Rabbis  refused  to  lay  stress  upon  it,  declaring  it 
no  longer  valid.  In  Rabbinic  literature,  Jacob  is 
recognized  as  the  most  important  of  the  three 
patriarchs  (cf.  Lv  2(i4-).  He  prevails  with  God  (Gn 
S228).  He  names  the  sanctuary  the  house  of  God 
(28-),  and,  in  contrast  to  Abraham  the  father 
of  Ishmael,  and  Isaac  the  father  of  Esau,  Jacob 
inherits  the  promise  in  all  his  children  (49). 

Literature. — A  most  suggestive  analysis  of  the  character  of 
Jaeoh,  and  a  full  discussion  of  the  problems  of  the  narrative  in 
Genesis,  including  the  names  'Jacob'  and  'Israel,'  is  given  by 
Driver  in  Hastings'  DB  ii.  526-535 :  cf.  also  Stanley,  Jcuiek 
Church,  i.  pp.  46-66 ;  Gore,  St udia  Biblica,  iii.  37  f. ;  Ph.  Berger, 
'La  Signification  Historique  desNomsdes  Patriarches  Hebreux ' 
in  Menwires  de  la  Syc-tVfe  Linguisli'j>r>\  vi.  150. 

G.  Gordon  Stott. 
JACOB'S  WELL.— On  the  arrest  of  John  the 
Baptist  by  Herod  Antipas,  Jesus  left  Juda?a  and 
returned  with  His  looselv-attachcd  followers  to 
Galilee  (Xlk  1").  He  travelled  by  '  the  great  north 
road '  through  Samaria.  This  road,  after  skirting 
the  W".  edge  of  the  plain  of  Mukhneh,  and  passing 
under  the  slopes  of  Gerizim,  enters  the  wide  bay 
formin"  the  approach  to  the  Vale  of  Nablus.  Here 
it  divides,  one  branch  striking  west,  the  other  going 
north  across  the  bay,  past  the  ruins  and  spring  of 
'Askar.  In  the  fork  of  these  roads  is  Jacob  iM 
{Sir  Ya$iib),  wheie  Jesus,  being  wearied  with  His 
journey,'— it  was  about  the  hour  of  noon,— sat  down 
and  rested  (Jn  4W). 

The  well  is  described  (Jn  4s)  as  in  the  neighbour- 


hood of  '  a  city  of  Samaria  called  Sychar,  near  to 
the  parcel  of  ground  that  Jacob  guve  to  las  son 
Joseph.'  This  parcel  of  ground  (xwpto)  is  evidently 
the  plot  referred  to  in  Gn  3318- '"  as  lying  'before 
(or  'to  the  east  of ')  Shechem,  which  Jacob  purchased 
from  the  native  Shechemites  for  100  keftahs.  Some- 
where within  its  borders  the  bones  of  Joseph  were 
afterwards  buried  (Jos  24",  cf.  Ac  ,"):  and  the 
plot  came  to  have  for  the  N.  Kingdom  the  kind  of 
sanctity  that  Machpelah  had  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Judah.  It  is  nowhere  recorded  that  Jacob  dug  a 
well  here ;  but  the  fact  had  become  a  matter  ot 
common  and  well-established  belief  by  the  Unit i  of 
Jesus,  and  no  serious  doubt  has  since  been Liaised 
as  to  the  origin  or  locality  o  the  well.  The  t; ac- 
tional sites  of  Jacob's  Well  and  Josephs  lonib 
(a  little  to  the  N.)  are  acknow  edged  by  Jews 
Samaritans,  Christians,  and  Moslems  alike.  1  he 
tradition  for  the  well  goes  back  to  Eusebius  (OS,, 
s.v.  'Sychar').     See  also  art.  SYCHAR.  . 

J.n  v*«  the  well  is  called  m4  ('fountain  )  rot, 
'Iarf/3 :  in  v."  the  woman  refers  to  it  as  ri  tot*p 
('  the  cistern  or  pit ')  which  Jacob  gen;:.  1  he  lattu 
V   .v  _  ....„,.»  .locvirdinn.  inasniucli  as  It    IS 


being-  strongly  impregnated  with  lime,  while 
Jacobs  \i  ell  contained  'lighter'  (or  softer)  water, 

u^Jt1  t  '  and  re're^ing'  (G.  A.  Smith, 
JiirJiL  p.  6iG).  The  woman's  presence  at  the 
well  at  noon  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
she  was  seeking  water  for  workmen  on  the  ad- 
jacent cornlands,  lather  than  for  domestic  use 
(PEFSSt,  1897,  p.  149).  The  sacred  associations  of 
the  spot,  together  with  the  '  real  excellence '  of  the 
water,  probably  drew  visitors  regularly  both  from 
'Askar  (J  mile  away)  and  from  Nablus  (lj  miles 
distant),  in  spite  of  nearer  and  more  copious  sup- 
plies. 

The  true  mouth  of  the  well  is  several  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  beneath  a  ruined  vault,  which 
once  formed  part  of  the  ancient  cruciform  church 
mentioned  by  Arculph  (A.D.  700),  and  referred 
to  by  Jerome  (OS,  s.v.  'Sychar').  This  narrow- 
opening,  4  ft.  long  and  just  wide  enough  to  admit 
the  body  of  a  man,  broadens  out  into  the  cylindri- 
cal tank  or  well  itself,  which  is  about  7A  ft.  in 
diameter  and  over  100  feet  deep  (G.  A.  Smith,  I.e. 
p.  373).  The  interior  appears  to  have  been  lined 
throughout  with  masonry,  and  thick  layers  cf 
debris  cover  the  bottom.* 

If  the  uniform  tiadition  as  to  the  well's  origin 
be  correct,  probably  the  incomer  Jacob  sank  this 
'  deep '  pit  to  avoid  collision  with  the  natives  among 
whom  he  settled.  A  well  of  his  own,  on  his  own 
ground,  would  make  him  secure  and  independent. 

Literature.— Hastings'  DB  ii.  535  f. ;  Encj/c.  Bibl.  iv.  4829; 
Robinson,  BI1P2  ii.  2S3f. ;  Thomson,  LB  ii.  146f. ;  Baedeker- 
Socin,  Pal.  215  f. ;  Stanley,  SP  241 ;  G.  A.  Smith,  UGUL 
307  f.,  67G ;  Sanday,  Sacred  Site*,  31  ft..  91 ;  PEFMem.  ii.  172 f. ; 
PEFSt,  1B97,  pp.  96,  149, 196 ;  ExpoB.  Times,  v.  [lstul  97f. 

A.  W.  Cooke. 
JAIRUS. — 1.  The  name  'Idetpos  occurs  in  Mk  5™ 
and  in  the  Lukan  parallel  (8"),  but  not  in  Mt. 
(918).  Such  variants  as  'ldnpos,  'Idtpos,  'Idipos  (as 
Cod.  N)  are  also  to  be  met  with  in  the  MSS.  It 
cannot  be  positively  identified  with  the  Heb.  name 
n;  (as  in  Jg  10a,  =  prob.  '  Jahweh  enlightens'),  the 
LXX  equivalent  of  which  is  variously  'ladp,  'Iaijp, 
'Iaip,  by  simple  transcription.  In  fa\  our  of  regard- 
ing 'Idetpos  as  the  Grecized  form  of  the  Heb.  name 
is"  he  fact  that  this  form  occurs  in  LXX  in  Est  2s 
for  Tie,  the  father  of  Moidccai  (€od.  A,  by  a  curious 
slip,  has  iorpos),  as  also  in  the  Apocrypha  (Est  11=), 
where  the  EV  has  'Jairus'  as  the  name  of  the 
same  person.  In  any  case,  however,  analogy 
permits  the  adoption  of  'Jair'  as  the  English 
equivalent  of  'litiptx ;  and  were  the  name  in 
familiar  vogue,  like  such  names  as  'Paul,  this 
would  naturally  be  its  form.  The  AV  'Jairus 
follows  the  Vulg.  (Wyclif,  'Jayrus').  Note  the 
KV  'Jairus,'  fixing  it  as  a  trisyllable;  and  ch 
other  modes  of  transcription,  as  e.g.  'Jaeirus 
{Twentieth  Cent.  NT,  ed.  1904). 

Cheyne  (Ency.  BiU.  ii.  s.v.)  regards  the  name  as  unauthentic, 
'  the  spontaneous  invention  of  a  pious  and  poetic  imagination. 
He  rejects  its  identification  yvith  OT  TK,',  and  yet  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  explain  it  by  reference  to  TV:,  simply  because  the 
meaning  of  the  latter  term,  as  he  gives  it  ('he  will  awaken  ), 
suits  his  theory  of  a  fanciful  creation  to  fit  the  drift  of  the  slot  j . 
This  is  quite  arbitrary  and  precarious.  (Note,  the  name  Tj; 
occurs  In  1  Ch  265  as  the  K'rt ;  EV  '  Jair'). 


is  the  more  exact  description,  ... 

not  an  '«i»,  a  well  of  living  water,  but  a  bn 
cistern  to  hold  water '  (PEFSt,  1897,  p.  19/ ) 


Rain- 


cistern  ro  noiuwaiei    \*.^'" "'  —  ■;  '  '.   „f    ;i= 

water  probably  formed  the  greater  part .of .its 
supply.  t.nnn..n T  another  smaller  portion  may  have 
been  (It 


,* though  another  smaller  portion 
due  to  infiltration  from  the  «'S'S 
This  would  partly  account  for  the  'great  local 
reputXn'  Jl  til  water  ' for  pu.ity  and  fl avou 
among  the  natives  of  El  'Askar  and  Nablus.  lho 
neighbouring    springs    were    'heavy     (or    hard), 


2  Jairus  is  described  in  Mk.  as  ch  rOr  ipx"""- 
a-yuWo.i'  (5!!)  and  similarly  afterwards  as  dpx""""*- 
•yi-yoi.  Lk.'sapxa.*  t*  "'TTi' ,(.8'')  's  perhap? 
simply  explanatory  of  this  term  which  he  himself 
uses'  fater  (v.").  Mt.  has  opx»»  alone  (9»> ;  but 
there  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  this  is  intended  to 
represent  Jairus  as  a  member  of  the  Sanhednn,  or 
in  any  other  capacity  than  that  indicated  in 
other  Gospels.     The  brevity  and  conciseness  of 

•Robinson  (in  1S3S)  gives  the  depth  as  105  feet;  Anderson 
(in  i\?6)  and'eonder  (in  1875)  measured  75  feet.  Evidently 
debris  from  the  surface  accumulated  rather  quickly . 


the 
the 
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form  in  which  Mt  gives  the  story  probably  ex- 
plain this  loose  use  of  &px<*>.  Wyclifs  'prince 
here  is  due  to  the  Vulg.  princcps,  and  elsewnerehe 
invariably  uses  'prince  of  the  synagoge'  as  =  apxt- 
ffwdywyos.  The  Vulg.,  however,  usesarchisyna- 
gogus  in  the  Markan  passage,  whilst  in  Lk  84a  it 
has  principem  synagoga;,  perhaps  through  the 
influence  of  the  phrase  in  v.".  The  Gr.  term 
exactly = the  Heb.  title  neirn  win,  and  the  office 
held  by  J  aims  had  well-defined  functions.  Pre- 
eminently the  'ruler'  (al.  '  president' or 'leader') 
was  the  director  of  public  worship.  Schiirer  holds 
that  generally  there  was  '  but  one  archisynagogus 
for  each  synagogue'  (HJPll.  ii.  65).  The  expres- 
sion used  in  Mk  522  quite  agrees  with  this,  as  it 
describes  the  class  to  which  Jairus  belonged  (one  of 
the  'synagogue-rulers'  or  'synagogue-presidents') 
rather  than  a  particular  body  of  '  rulers'  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  The  locality  of  the  synagogue 
in  which  he  held  office  is  not  definitely  indicated. 
See  artt.  Ruler  and  Synagogue. 

3.  In  the  triple  narrative  in  which  Jairus  figures, 
Mk  5M-"=Mt  918--6=Lk  84°-w,  the  condensed  form 
of  Mt.'s  account  is  most  noticeable.  In  addition 
to  the  omission  of  the  ruler's  name  and  the  loose 
use  of  &pxwv  (see  above),  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
servant  who  met  our  Lord  and  Jairus  on  the  way 
with  the  news  that  the  child  was  dead  {Mk533= 
Lk  8*9).  In  harmony  with  this,  whilst  Mk.  says 
she  was  in  extremis  (iax&TW*  ^X").  and  Lk.  that 
she  'was  dying'  (awiBniVKev),  when  her  father 
came  to  Jesus,  Mt.  represents  her  as  already  dead 
(&pn  iT€\evTt]trev}.  Pernaps,  as  a  matter  of  struc- 
ture, the  prefatory  link  in  Mt  918  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  phrase  in  Mk  5M  (  =  Lk  8*1)  Zn  ai/roC 
XaAoOeros,  with  a  bearing  on  this  point. 

Cheyne  thinks  the  Mt.  form  of  the  story  the  most  original, 
and  explains  the  representation  in  Mk.  on  this  point  as  due  to 
the  feeling  of  a  later  time  that  no  one  would  have  had  a  suffi- 
ciently bold  faith  to  ask  Jesus  to  restore  one  who  was  already 
dead.  So  far  as  that  goes,  however,  the  Markan  account  is 
parallel  with  the  situation  in  the  story  of  Lazarus  (Jn  11):  and 
we  have  no  other  instance  in  the  Gospels  besides  this  in  Mt.  of 
a  request  that  one  dead  should  be  restored  to  life.  Compres- 
sion still  best  accounts  for  the  form  in  Matthew.  The  account 
of  the  actual  restoration  to  life  is  also  given  with  the  greatest 
brevity. 

The  effort  to  explain  this  incident  as  a  case  of 
restoration  from  trance  is  not  quite  successful. 
ML.'s  narrative  would  admit  of  such  an  interpreta- 
tion, but  Lk.'s  definite  phrases  in  vv.53- 55  distinctly 
fix  the  sense  otherwise.  In  the  primitive  tradition 
the  daughter  of  Jairus  was  believed  to  have  been 
brought  back  from  death  to  life.  The  .story  as  a 
whole  is  full  of  grace  and  beauty,  and  '  belongs 
to  the  earliest  stratum  of  the  Gospel  tradition' 
(Cheyne,  Ency.  Bibl.  ut  supra). 

J.  S.  Clemens. 

JAMES  (Heb.  apjt;,  Gr.  'IairiSp,  'IdKwpos.  The 
English  na.meJam.es  is  analogous  to  the  Portuguese 
Xayme  and  Gael.  Hamish).— The  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  OT  except  in  the  case  of  the  patriarch, 
but  had  become  common  in  NT  times,  and  is  borne 
by  several  persons  mentioned  in  the  Gospels.  Pass- 
ing over  the  father  of  Joseph  the  husband  of  the 
\  irgin  Mary,  according  to  St.  Matthew's  genealogy 
(Mt  llb  where  the  form  is  'Iaicwp),  we  have  — 
1.  James  the  father  (AV  '  brother ')  of  Judas,  Lk 
6  <'n.ofc  Iwariot,'  Jn  1423,  the  Thaddceus  of  Mt. 
and  Mk)  The  AV  translation  is  derived  from  the 
i-atin  of  Beza,  and  is  due  to  a  confusion  of  this 
Judas  with  a  quite  different  person,  Judas  (Jude) 
the  brother  of  James'  (Jude1,  Mt  13M)  The 
older  English  versions  have  either  'Judas  of 
James  (Wychf  =  Vulg.  Iudam  Iacobi)  or  'Judas 
James  sonne'  (Tindale,  etc.).  Further,  St.  Luke's 
practice    is    to    insert    d«A#>   when    he    means 

W  'm  Lki3  6  '  Ac  128J-  *othinS  morc  is 
known  of  this  James. 


2.  James  the  brother  of  John  (Mt  102,  Mk  3" 
Lk  6",  Ac  1]3),  elder*  son  of  Zebedee,  a  well-to! 
dot  Galilsean  fisherman,  most  probably  a  native  of 
Capernaum.  The  call  of  James  to  Apostleship  is 
related  in  Mt  421- »  Mk  l19- »  and  (perhaps)  Lk  5">.+ 
The  two  sons  of  Zebedee  appear  to  have  been  part- 
ners (Kotvwvoi,  niroxot)  with  Peter  in  the  fishing 
industry.  Their  mother's  name  was  Salome,  who 
was  probably  a  sister  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (see 
art.  Salome).  The  two  brothers  received  from 
our  Lord  the  name  Boanerges  ('  sons  of  thunder'), 
perhaps  because  of  their  impetuous  zeal  for  their 
Master's  honour,  shown  by  incidents  like  the  wish 
to  call  down  fire  to  consume  certain  Samaritans 
who  refused  Him  a  passage  through  their  country 
(Lk  954;  cf.  Mk  939,  Lk  9*»-w).  James  is  specially 
mentioned  as  present  at  the  healing  of  Peter's 
wife's  mother  (Mk  l'-J),  at  the  raising  of  Jairus' 
daughter  (Mk  537),  at  the  Transfiguration  (ilk  9"), 
at  the  Mount  of  Olives  during  the  great  '  eschato- 
logical'  discourse  (Mk  133),  and  at  the  agony  in 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  (Mk  H"3).  On  two  of 
these  occasions,  the  first  and  the  fourth,  Andrew 
is  associated  with  the  three  ;  but  on  all  the  others, 
Peter,  James,  and  John  are  alone  with  Christ. 
The  special  favour  accorded  to  the  two  brothers 
(and  perhaps  their  kinship  to  Jesus)  probably 
prompted  the  ambitious  request  of  Salome  that 
they  might  sit  as  assessors  to  Him  in  His  kingdom 
(Mk  10s5-*0,  Mt  2020"23).  James  was  called  upon  to 
'drink  the  cup' of  suffering  (Mk  1038'3")  first  of  all 
the  Apostolic  band,  being  beheaded  by  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  in  A.D.  44  (Ac  12-).  An  untrustworthy 
tradition  represents  him  as  preaching  the  gospel 
in  Spain,  of  which  country  he  is  patron  saint. 
Eusebius  {HE  ii.  9)  relates,  on  the  authority  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  that,  when  lie  was  tried 
for  his  life,  his  accuser  was  so  greatly  affected  by 
his  constancy  that  he  declared  himself  a  Christian, 
and  died  with  him  after  obtaining  his  forgiveness 
and  blessing.     See,  further,  Hastings'  DB  ii.  541. 

3.  James  the  son  of  Alphieus,  one  of  the  Twelve 
(Mt  103,  Mk  3ia,  Lk  6»  Ac  l13).  In  each  list  he 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  third  group  along  with 
Simon  Zelotes  (with  whom  he  is  coupled  by  St. 
Luke),  Judas  of  James  (  =  Thaddaeus,  with  whom 
lie  is  coupled  by  Mt.  and  Mk.),  and  Judas  Iscariot. 
The  Gospels  tell  us  nothing  more  about  him,  but 
he  was  most  likely  a  brother  of  Matthew,  who 
also  was  a  '  son  of  Alphaeus '  (cf.  Mt  9,J  with  Mk  214). 
He  has  been  identified  with  (4)  and  (5)  ;  but  the 
probabilities  seem  to  the  present  writer  to  be 
against  the  former  identification,  while  the  latter 
is  almost  certainly  wrong. 

i.  James  6  /xiirpdsg  (Mk  15J0;  cf.  Mt  2756,  Jn  19C5). 
He  is  mentioned  as  the  son  of  a  Mary,  probably 
the  wife  of  Clopas,  one  of  the  four  women,  of 
whom  the  other  three  were  Mary  the  Lord's  mother, 
Mary  Magdalene,  and  Salome,  present  at  the  cruci- 
fixion.     This  Mary,   with   Mary   Magdalene,  re- 

*  The  usual  order  is  'James  and  John.'  St.  Luke  sometimes 
inverts  it  (85i  D2",  Ac  V'J),  probably  because  of  the  early  death 
of  James  and  the  subsequent  prominence  of  John. 

t  He  had  'hired  servants'  (Mk  l^O).  Ilia  wife  was  one  of 
those  who  ministered  to  Christ  'of  their  substance'  (Mk  15-", 
Lk  83), 

J  The  question  whether  the  Lukan  narrative  refers  to  the 
same  incident  as  that  related  by  Mt.  and  Mk.  is  not  easy  to 
decide.  Hammond,  Trench,  Wordsworth,  and  other  commen- 
tators answer  it  in  the  affirmative ;  Alford,  Greswell,  etc.,  in  the 
negative.  Plummer  ('St.  Luke'  in  Internal.  Crit.  Com.)  18 
doubtful.  A.  Wright  regards  it  as  a  conflation  of  the  Markan 
narrative  with  that  found  in  Jn  211-6.  The  characteristic 
features  of  the  Lukan  account  are:  (1)  there  is  no  mention  of 
Andrew  or  Zebedee ;  (2)  St.  Peter  is  the  prominent  figure  ;  (3) 
there  is  no  command  to  follow  Christ;  (4)  the  fishermen  are 
washing  (not  casting  or  mending)  their  nets;  (5)  there  is  a 
miraculous  draught  of  fishes. 

§  St.  Jerome's  rendering  ini nor  (Vulg.  Maria  Jacobi  minons}, 
on  which  he  founds  an  argument  for  the  identification  of  this 
JameB  with  (3)  and  (5),  takes  no  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
Greek  is  positive,  not  comparative. 
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mained  to  see  where  Jesus  was  buried.  She  had 
another  son  Joseph.  Those  who  identify  this 
James  with  (3)  argue  that  Alphreus  ('AX^aios,  ^n) 
and  Clopas  ( KXuirai)  are  two  forms  of  the  same  name 
{Meyer,  Alford).  Philologically  this  is  improbable. 
The  extant  Syriac  Versions  render  '  Alphieus'  by 
Chalpai,  while  'Clopas'  is  rendered  by  Kleupha. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  to  be  absolutely  certain  that 
7j  toO  KXwira  of  Jn  19"6  means  the  wife  of  Clopas. 
It  may  mean  '■daughter  of  Clopas.'  And  it  is 
unlikely  that  St.  Mark  would  describe  James  the 
son  of  Alphams  by  a  new  designation,  James  'the 
Little'  (in  stature).*  Moreover,  it  is  hard  to  see 
why  St.  John,  writing  for  readers  acquainted  with 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  should  introduce  into  his 
Gospel  the  name  Clopas  if  he  meant  Alplucus. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  must  conclude  with 
Ewald  {Hist,  of  Israel,  vi.  305,  note  4)  that  the 
identification  is  unlikely.t  Of  this  James  we 
know  nothing  further. 

5.  James  the  Lord's  brother.  He  is  mentioned 
by  name  twice  in  the  Gospels  (Mt  13'5,  Mk  6J). 
He  is  the  eldest  of  four  brothers,  James,  Joseph, 
Judas,  and  Simon  (Simon  and  Judas,  Mt  13D5). 
Other  references  to  the  Brethren  of  the  Lord  arc 
found  in  Mt  12*-*,  Mk  a*1"38,  Lk  81U"21,  Jn  7'"5. 
From  these  passages  we  learn  that  they  thought 
Him  mad,  and  opposed  His  work.  St.  John  tells 
us  plainly  that  His  brethren  did  not  believe  in 
Him. 

The  following  passages  outside  the  Gospels  have 
to  do  with  this  James:  1  Go  157,  Ac  l13  1217  15 
[passim)  211"--5,  Gal  l18-  iy  21"10  ;  Jos.  Ant.  XX. 
ix.  1  ;  Eusebius,  HE  ii.  1  {quotation  from  Clement 
of  Alexandria),  ii.  23  (quotation  from  Hegesippus), 
vii.  19  ;  Jerome,  de  Vir.  Illus.  (quotation  from  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews) ;  Clementine 
Homilies  (ad  in  it.) ;  Apostolic  Constitutions,  viii,  35. 
From  these  passages  we  learn  that  he  was  converted 
to  a  full  acknowledgment  of  Christ  (probably  by 
the  Resurrection),  that  the  Lord  appeared  to  him 
specially,  that  he  became  bead  of  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  and  that  he  was  put  to  deatli  by  the 
Jews  either  just  before  the  siege  (Hegesippus)  or 
some  ten  years  earlier  (Josephus).  He  was  sur- 
named  the  Just  by  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  was 
greatly  respected  by  all  classes  in  Jerusalem. 

The  Epistle  bearing  his  name,  which  is  almost 
universally  attributed  to  the  brother  of  the  Lord, 
is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  students  of  the 
Gospels-  There  is  no  Epistle  which  contains  in  a 
small  compass  so  many  allusions  to  the ^  teaching 
of  Christ  subsequently  contained  in  the  Gospels  as 
we  have  them.  The  following  list  includes  all  the 
more  striking  parallels:  Mt  53-'-9-1'-  ^  f  "J"  =rJii 
23-  W31818. 1951a.  Mt6ia-24=Ja5344;  Mt  71-  '-8-I2-Jb--* 
=  Ja  411'12  l5  °8  311-13  l23  (all  these  are  from  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount).  Cf.  also  Mt  12;s  with  Ja 
31-2,  Mt  18*  with  Ja  46 ;  Lk  Q2i= Ja  51 ;  Lk  1?™  = 
Ja  41* ;  Lk  810  21lfl  {uTTo/iopri,  used  by  Lk.  only  m  the 
Gospels)  =  Ja  V-*bn;  Jn  S^Ja  l17  ;  Jn  8J'-JJ  =  Ja 
l25  •  Jn  13l7= Ja  417.J  On  these  passages  it  may  be 
remarked  (1)  that,  while  some  of  the  parallels  may 
be  explained  as  coincidences,  there  remain  others 
which  even  Kenan  [VAntechrist\  p.  54) ) admits 1  to 
be  reminiscences  of  the  words  of  Jesus ;  (J)  that  tlie 
evidence  is  cumulative,  and  includes  correspondence 
in  teaching  {e.g.  on  riches,  formalism,  prayer)  as 
well  as  in  language;  (3)  that  the  most  striking 
parallels  are  with  the  Gospel  according  to  »t. 
Matthew,  and  with  the  earlier  parts  of  that,  sug- 
gesting the  possibility  that  James  may  at  lirst 

*l»xpii  may  also  mean  'young'  (Deissmann,  Bible  Studies, 

t^Ewald,  however,  identifies  Clopas  with  Cleopas  (a  Greek 
name),  Lk  2418.  _    .  „      ,  ~.    i„™,,/on(i 

1  Fuller  lists  will  be  found  in  Mayor,  Epille^, S<- ^"f s<" ™ 
ed!),  lxxxv-lxxxviii ;  Salmon.  Introduction  to  NT,  4rfi  (5th  ed.)  , 
Zahn,  EinMtung,  i.  p.  87 ;  Knowling,  St.  James,  xxi-jlxiu- 


have  been  a  hearer  of  our  Lord,  and  making  it 
fairly  certain  that  he  was  acquainted  with°the 
special  Mattluean  'source.' 

A  second  point  to  he  noticed  is  that  the  Epistle 
of  James  is  clearly  the  work  of  one  trained  in  the 
strict  observance  of  the  Law,  while  at  the  same 
time  his  obedience  to  it  is  the  obedience  of  zealous 
love,  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  Pharisaic 
formalism  denounced    by  our  Lord    (Ja  V*-'"  2"-ia 

4.-.-r  5i«.  ii),   uotll  in  llis  Pase  aml  in  that  of  St  Paul 

although  they  developed  on  somewhat  different 
lines,  the  Law  was  a  ira.i.&a.ywybs  eis  Xptarbv.  This 
view  of  the  training  of  James,  and  consequently  of 
our  Lord  his  Brother,  is  continued  by  the  Gospels. 
The  names  of  the  four  brothers,  James,  Joseph, 
Simon  (^Simeon),  and  Jude  (=Judah),  are  those 
of  patriarchs.  The  parents  are  careful  to  observe 
the  Law  in  our  Lord's  case  (Lk  2--'-4- Jy- 4Ui2). 

The  Western  Church,  in  regarding  James  the 
Lord's  brother  as  identical  with  James  the  son  of 
Alphicus,  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  the 
authority  of  Jerome,  who,  in  replying  to  Helvidius 
(circa  383  A.D.),  urges  that,  as  James  the  Lord's 
brother  is  called  an  Apostle  by  St.  Paul  (Gal  l'a- :9), 
he  must  be  identified  with  James  the  son  of 
Alphums,  since  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  was  dead ; 
and,  further,  that  he  was  our  Lord's  lirst  cousin. 
(Jerome  does  not  identify  Alphams  with  Clopas). 
But  it  may  be  observed  (1)  that  Jerome  himself 
seems  to  have  abandoned  this  view  (Ep.  cxx.  ad 
Hcdibiam)  •  (2)  that  d5e\0Js  never  =  0*^165  in  the 
NT;  (3)  that  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  is 
always  distinguished  from  the  Twelve  (Jn  21-,  Ac 
1"  ;  cf.  Mt  1247-so)  ;  (4)  that  '  His  brethren  did 
not  believe  in  him'  (Jn  7"-5);  (5)  that  the  word 
dirtJoToXoj,  on  which  Jerome  relies,  is  not  conlined 
to  the  Twelve  (Ac  U4-1*,  1  Co  154"7).*  [For  a  fuller 
discussion  of  the  question  see  the  article  Bhethren 
of  the  Lord]. 

Literature.  —  Besides  the  authorities  quoted  above,  see 
articles  in  Hastings'  DB  (bv  J.  B.  Mayor),  Encyc.  Bibl.  (by 
Orello  Cone),  Smith's  DB*  (by  Meyrick,  with  full  list  of  the  views 
of  British  theologians) ;  Herzog,  PRE*  {by  Sieffert,  with  Biblio- 
graphy); Commentaries  of  Swete  (on  Mk.),  Alford,  Meyer  (Eng. 
lr.,  Eiliu.  1882),  Plumptre  (Cambridqe  Bible),  von  Soden(tfa«d- 
Vmnmentar,  Freiburg.  1800),  l'lummer  (in  Expositors  Bible, 
1S91) :  W.  Patrick,  James  the  Lord's  Brother,  1906. 

H.  W.  FULFORD. 

JANNAL— One  of  the  links  in  the  Lukan  gene- 
alogy of  our  Lord  (Lk  3-4). 

JARED.— Father  of  Enoch,  named  in  our  Lord's 

genealogy  (Lk  S37). 

JEALOUSY.— This  word  is  not  used  in  the 
Gospels,  though  Jn  2"  has  6  fijXos  toO  oikov  trou  = 
T),v3  nxjp  (Ps  69I0)  =  *  jealousy  for  thy  house';  and 
one  of  Jesus'  disciples  was  Simon  6  fijXwT-ijs  (Lk  6S 
Ac  lia)  =  Simon  o  Kavavaios  (Mk  3ls),  a,  man  who 
had  belonged  to  that  party  in  the  Jewish  State 
which  was  so  jealous  tor  the  sole  sovereignty  of 
God  in  Israel  that  it  regarded  the  recognition  of 
any  other  (e.g.  by  paving  tribute  to  C;esar)  as  a 
form  of  treason.  But  the  thing  which  the  OT 
means  by  nwp,  in  all  its  aspects,  is  everywhere 
present  in  the  NT,  and  especially  in  the  Gospels. 

1.  The  jealousy  of  God  in  the  OT  is  connected 
with  the  truth  that  He  is  God  alone,  and  it  is  ex- 
pressed mainly  in  two  Mays.  First,  m  the  cxclu- 
.vi'i v:  claims  which  He  makes  for  Himself:  '  Ihou 
•Jialt  have  no  other  gods  before  me'  (Ex  203) ; 
'  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 

*  In  favour  of  the  identification  of  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  it  ia  eome- 
times  urged  that  it  is  unlikely  there  would  be  four  persons,  all 
named  James,  closely  connected  with  our  Lord.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  (1)  that  the  name  was  certain  to  be  popular 
among  patriotic  Jews  ;  (2)  that  '  Jewish  names  in  ordinary  use 
at  that  time  were  very  few'  (Lightfoot,  Gaialwm,  p.  268). 
Twelve  persons  are  mentioned  in  the  NT  as  bearing  the  name 
Simon  (Simeon),  and  nine  that  of  Joseph  (Joscs). 
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heart,'  etc.  (Dt  65) ;  'I  am  the  Lord,  that  is  my 
name ;  and  my  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another, 
neither  my  praise  unto  graven  images'  (Is  42"). 
This  exclusiveness  or  intolerance  of  God  —  His 
jealousy  for  Himself,  as  it  may  be  called— pervades 
the  OT\  It  is  the  source  of  that  compulsion  which 
He  puts  upon  the  human  race  to  learn  the  most 
important  lesson  which  the  mind  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving, that  there  is  one  only,  the  living  and  true 
God.  This  is  the  presupposition  not  only  of  all 
uplifting  religion,  hut  of  all  science,  and  of  all 
morality  which  rises  above  caste  and  convention  ; 
and  what  we  see  in  the  OT  is  the  jealousy  of  God 
working  monotheism  into  the  constitution  of  a  race 
who  should  impart  it  to  the  world.  In  this  sense 
the  jealousy  of  God  is  represented  in  the  mind  of 
Christ  by  the  exclusive  claims  which  He  makes  for 
Himself,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  NT  by  the  reitera- 
tion of  these  claims  through  the  lips  of  His  dis- 
ciples. Sometimes  the  expression  of  it  is  informal : 
e.g.  'He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than 
me  is  not  worthy  of  me '  (Mt  1037) ;  or,  '  Blessed  is 
he  whosoever  shall  find  none  occasion  of  stumbling 
in  me'  (11").  Sometimes,  again,  it  is  quite  explicit: 
'  No  one  knoweth  the  Son  save  the  Father ;  neither 
doth  any  know  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him'  (ll27)- 
In  the  Fourtli  Gospel  this  tone  predominates,  and 
there  could  not  be  more  precise  and  formal  expres- 
sions of  the  jealousy  of  God,  as  God  is  revealed  in 
Christ,  than  are  found,  e.g.,  in  Jn  l,s  S'2*  14"  (see 
art.  Preaching  Christ).  This  jealousy  of  God  for 
Himself  is  echoed  in  passages  like  Ac  413  ('  There  is 
none  other  name,'  etc.),  1  Co  311  ('Other  foundation 
can  no  man  lay,'  etc.),  Gal  l8f*  ('  Though  we  or  an 
angel  from  heaven  should  preach  unto  you  any 
other  gospel,'  etc.  :  the  peculiarity  of  the  Pauline 
as  opposed  to  the  Judaizing  gospel  being  that  it 
ascribed  the  whole  of  salvation  to  Christ  alone,  and 
did  not  share  His  glory  with  the  Law),  and  2  Jn  M\ 
The  second  way  in  which  the  jealousy  of  God 
expresses  itself  in  the  OT  is  in  God's  unreserved 
identification  of  Himself  with  His  people.  It  is  a 
'"",",""T  *"-  them,  in  which  their  cause  is  His,  in 


which  His  honour  (if  such  a  word  can  be  used  in 
such  a  connexion)  is  touched  if  they  are  wronged, 
in  which  His  love  risj.es  into  passion,  and  takes  on 
itself  responsibilities  for  them  of  which  they  would 
not  have  dared  to  think.  Sometimes  this,  too,  is 
informally  expressed  :  e.g.  '  He  that  toucheth  you 
toucheth  the  apple  of  his  eye'  (Zee  2s).  Some- 
times it  is  quite  explicit :  e.g.  the  great  Messianic 
promises  of  Is  9lff-  are  sealed  in  v.7  by  The  jealousy 
of  Jahweh  of  hosts  shall  do  this.'  Cf.  also  the 
striking  passage  Zee  82ff-  All  this  is  reproduced  in 
the  mind  and  words  of  Jesus.  He  is  jealous  for 
His  people,  especially  for  'the  little  ones'  (who, 
however,  are  not  so  much  a  class  of  Christians,  as 
Christians  generally— a  weak  and  inconsiderable 
folk  in  ordinary  eyes),  and  nothing  that  concerns 
them  is  alien  to  Him.  The  very  slightest  service 
done  them  has  a  reward  solemnly  assured  to  it 
(Mt  1043) ;  the  sin  of  causing  one  of  them  to 
stumble  is  denounced  with  a  passion  which  startles 
us  still  as  we  read  (18°);  cf.  art.  Anger,  2  (a). 
Ine  most  thrilling  illustration  of  this  jealousy  of 
Jesus  for  His  'little  ones'  is  given  in  the  Final 
Judgment :  '  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  (or,  did  it  not) 
to  one  of  these  least,  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  tor, 
did  it  not)  unto  n.e ;  (25*- «).  Jealous  love  can  go 
no  further  than  this.  b 

;A^"-C\Gof  ,e/pecially  God  revealed  in  Christ, 
is  in  this  twofold  sense  a  jealous  God,  it  is  clear 
that  there  must  be  in  the  Christian  religion  and 
character  a  corresponding  intensity  and   passion. 

iLV \^a  ^S.011^™  Hlm'  and  especially  to  all 
that  degrades  Him  from  the  place  which  He  claims, 


and  which  belongs  to  Him  alone.  The  NT  gives 
Him  what  He  demands,  the  name  which  is  above 
every  name ;  and  it  is  inconsistent  with  jealousy 
for  Him  to  give  Him  only  a  name  alongside  of  other 
names — to  classify  Him,  as  is  often  done,  with 

Srophets  or  religious  heroes  or  founders  of  religions, 
ealousy,  no  doubt,  is  apt  to  be  a  turbid  virtue ; 
the  OT  examples  of  it — Phinehas,  Elijah,  and  Jehu 
— all  illustrate  this ;  and  even  in  Christian  history 
jealousy  for  Jesus  as  sole  Lord  and  Saviour  has 
often  been  confounded  with  zeal  for  a  definition  of 
one's  own  making,  or  for  the  predominance  of  one's 
own  ecclesiastical  or  political  faction.  Of  all  vir- 
tues, it  is  the  one  which  most  readily  calls  the  old 
man  into  the  field  to  reinforce  the  new,  a  process 
which  always  ends  in  disaster.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
the  primary  virtue  of  a  Christian,  just  as  the  keep- 
ing of  the  first  commandment  was  the  primary 
virtue  of  a  Jew. 

3.  Apart  from  their  use  in  the  sense  of  an  ardent 
and  exclusive  devotion  to  God  in  Christ,  and  to  the 
cause  of  Christ  in  His  people  (2  Co  ll2),  the  associa- 
tions of  the  words  f fJXor,  fTjXoDe  in  the  NT  are  rather 
repellent.  Sometimes  fiJXos  is  anger  {Ac  517),  the 
Heb.  nxjp  being1  at  least  once  rendered  0v/i6t  in 
LXX  ;  often  it  is  envy  (Ac  1345  :  so  the  verb  78  17a) ; 
in  this  sense,  too,  it  is  frequently  combined  with 
tpn  (Ro  1313,  1  Co  33,  2  Co  12*  Gal  550) ;  only  rarely 
does  it  denote  a  keen  and  affectionate  interest 
(2  Co  77, ").  But  this  last  sense  is  the  one  which 
is  really  congruous  with  the  fundamental  import  of 
jealousy  as  the  sense  of  self-respect  and  of  honour 
in  the  God  who  is  revealed  in  Christ  as  Love. 

James  Denney. 
JECHONIAH. — Also  called  in  OT  Jchoiachin  and 
C'oniah ;    mentioned  in  Mt  lllf*  as  a  link  in  our 
Lord's  genealogy. 

JEHOSHAPHAT.— A  king  of  Judah,  named  in 
our  Lord's  genealogy  (Mt  I8). 

JERICHO  was  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
about  5  miles  west  of  the  river  ana  about  6  north 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  distance  between  Jerusalem 
and  Jericho  was  about  .17  miles.  The  immediate 
vicinity  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  abundant  springs 
(2  K  21"-22),  and  showed  great  fertility.  It  was  the 
'city  of  palms'  (Dt  343,  2Ch  2815),  and  Josephus 
gives  an  enthusiastic  account  of  the  abundance 
and  variety  of  its  products  {BJ IV.  viii.  2,  3). 

The  Jericho  which  was  destroyed  by  Joshua  was  a  con- 
siderable town,  characterized  by  the  wealth  of  its  inhabitants 
and  the  strength  of  its  fortifications  (Jos  6  and  7).  The  re- 
building  of  the  city  is  described  in  IK  ltP4,  but  the  place  is 
referred  to  at  earlier  dates  (Jos  1821,  2  S  10»,  1  Ch  195).  a  school 
of  prophets  was  established  at  Jericho  (2  K  25),  and  it  was  from 
Jericho  that  Elijah  and  Elisha  went  down  to  Jordan.  Other 
references  are  found  in  2  Ch  28lQ,  2  K  258,  jer  39s,  Ezr  2*1,  Neh 
33  73«. 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord,  Jericho  was  a  largo  and 
important  town.  Antony  granted  the  revenues  of 
Jericho  and  the  surrounding  district  to  Cleopatra, 
and  these  were  farmed  from  her  by  Herod  the 
Great.  Afterwards  Herod  received  Jericho  by  gift 
from  Augustus,  and  erected  a  citadel,  which  he 
called  Cypros,  above  the  town.  He  also  built 
within  the  city  a  palace,  in  which  he  died.     This 

Ealace  was  rebuilt  by  Herod  Archelaus  after  it 
ad  been  burned  down  by  Simon  during  the 
troubles  which  followed  upon  the  death  of  Herod 
the  Great  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  x.  6  and  xiii.  1).  After 
the  deposition  of  Herod  Archelaus  as  tetrarch  of 
Judaea,  Jericho  was  held  directly  by  the  Roman 
procurator,  who  farmed  out  its  revenues. 

Modern  Jericho  (cr-Rika)  Is  a  miserable  village  of  800  in- 
habitants ;  the  forest  of  palms  has  entirely  disappeared,  and 
only  here  and  there  can  traces  of  the  former  fertility  of  the 
district  be  seen.  The  exact  site  of  the  Catiaanite  Jcncho  does 
not  correspond  with  that  of  the  modern  village,  and  probably 
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Ihere  were  two  towns,  a  little  apart  from  one  another,  which 
during  the  prosperity  of  the  Roman  occupation,  may  have  been 
united  by  continuous  building. 

By  tradition,  Jericho  has  been  closely  associated 
with  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  and  the  Temptation. 
The  Bite  of  Bethany  or  Bethabara  (wh.  see),  how- 
ever, cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty,  and*  some 
(e.g.  Conder)  maintain  that  the  ford  east  from 
Jericho  cannot  be  the  place,  but  rather  a  ford 
farther  north,  lying  east  from  Cana  of  Galilee.  The 
traditional  scene  of  the  Temptation  is  a  mountain 
called  from  this  association  Quarantania,  ]yin«  to 
the  west  of  Jericho.  But  the  uncertainty  of°the 
scene  of  the  Baptism  and  the  vagueness  of  the 
phrase  'the  wilderness'  (Mt  41  |[)  make  this  a 
matter  of  tradition  only. 

From  Jericho  to  Jerusalem  there  are  three  roads. 
The  central  one  of  these  is  the  most  direct,  and 
was  that  used  by  pilgrims  going  from  Galilee  to 
Jerusalem,  who  toolc  the  circuitous  route  in  order 
to  avoid  entering  Samaria.  It  is  an  extremely 
arduous  path,  and  wayfarers  were  much  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  robbers,  who  easily  found  secure  con- 
cealment among  the  bare  and  rugged  hills  which 
it  traversed :  a  fact  which  gives  vividness  to  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  1(P).  This 
road  was  that  which  Jesus  took  on  His  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem.  After  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  Jesus 
and  His  disciples  withdrew  'into  a  city  called 
Ephraim'(Jn  ll54).  (On  its  site  see  art.  Ephraim). 
From  this  place  Jesus  could  see  the  pilgrim  bands 
from  Galilee  going  down  to  Jericho  on  their  way 
to  Jerusalem.  And  in  all  probability,  when  '  the 
Passover  was  nigh  at  hand,' He  joined  one  of  these 
bands,  and  so  paid  that  visit  to  Jericho  with  which 
the  names  of  Bartim.-pus  and  Zacchieu:.  arc  as- 
sociated.   See  artt.  Bar.tim.eus  and  Zacchjeus.  * 

Literature. — Stanley,  SP  ch.  vii.  pp.  305,  316 ;  G.  A.  Smith, 
BGHL  264,  268,  493,  496;  Hastings'  DB,  artt.  'Jericho, 
'Ephraim,'*  Bethabara";  Farrar,  Life  of  Christ,  ii.  17S-1SG. 

Andrew  N.  Bogle. 
JERUSALEM.— 

1.  Name. 

2.  Natural  site. 

3.  Climate  and  Diseases. 

4.  Water  supply. 

5.  Topography. 

6.  History  of  the  city  during  period  of  the  Gospels. 

7.  Jerusalem  in  the  Gospels. 

Literature. 

1.  Name. — This  appears  in  the  Gospels  as '  lepooo- 
\\-(ta  and'IepoixraXij^.  The  former  of  these  names, 
and  the  more  used,  appears  to  have  come  into 
common  vogue  a  century  or  so  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era.  It  occurs  in 
2  Maccabees  (3°),  in  the  Letter  of  Aristcas,  and  in 
Strabo,  and  it  is  the  form  always  employed  by 
Josephus.  In  Latin  Pagan  writers,  e.g.  Cicero, 
Pliny,  Tacitus,  it  is  employed  transliterated  as 
Hierosolyma.  'Ie/iowaXij/i  unquestionably  is  much 
nearer  to  the  Hebrew  dWit,  however  this  was 
vocalized,  and  is  therefore  the  more  primitive.  St. 
Luke  specially  employs  this  both  in  his  Gospel 
and  in  the  Acts.  It  is  noticeable  that  it  is  the 
form  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  when  His  words 
are  professedly  reported  verbatim  (Mt  23",  Lk  1334 
2Z28).  The  name  Jerusalem,  as  used  throughout 
the  Western  world,  and  the  Arabic  form  used  in 
Palestine  to-day,  Ycrusalim,  are  both  derived 
from  this  Greek" form.  In  Mt  45  2,TJi  we  have  the 
expression,  used  previously  too  in   the  OT,   '  the 

*Thc  statement  is  frequently  met  with,  in  connexion  with 
our  Lord's  treatment  of  Zocchseus  and  also  in  connexion  with 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  that  Jericho  was  a  sacer- 
dotal city.  In  regard  to  this,  it  is  certain  that  the  priests  and 
Levites  did  not  all  reside  in  Jerusalem,  but  were  scattered 
throughout  the  towns  and  villages  of  Judaea.  Jericho,  as 
within  easy  reach  of  Jerusalem  and  an  important  plare.  may 
have  been  a  favourite  residence  for  the  priests  (sec  Sehurer, 
HJPn.  i.  229). 
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holy  city.'     This 


lands    hnf  it  V."i8i  is  /amiIi1ar  to  us  ^   Western 
lands,  but  it  is  also,  for  other  reasons,  the  name 

K„d\ ,  throuf hout  «»  Moslem  world.     St 

inctun^^l?!'e,Cla,SSit^^    d'Mukaddas      <  the 

" «e'StPlaCe'  "  the  C™  —  ** 

2.  Natural  sitk. -Modern  Jerusalem  occupies 

«M?»a>f0?  rhCh^Hn?d,  geographically  M  3V 
46  45  N.  lat.  by  35°  13'  25"  long.  E.  of  Greenwich, 
and  hes  at  levels  between  2300  and  2500  feet  above 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  overlooked  by  some- 
what higher  ground  to  the  N.,  to  the  E.,  and  the 
South.  On  the  W  est  the  outlook  is  somewhat  more 
open,  but  even  here  the  view  is  not  very  extensive  • 
only  along  a  narrow  line  to  the  S.E.  a  gap  in  the 
mountains  exposes  to  view  a  long  strip  of  the 
beautiful  mountains  of  Moab  across  the  Dead  Sea 
itself  invisible  in  its  deep  basin.  Although  the 
exact  situation  of  the  city  has  varied  considerably 
during  historical  times,  yet  the  main  natural 
features  winch  gave  Jerusalem  its  strength— 
and  its  weakness— both  as  a  fortress  and  °as  a 
sanctuary,  may  be  easily  recognized  to-day. 
Built,  as  it  has  been,  in  a  peculiarly  bare  and 
ill-watered  region,  off  the  natural  lines  of  com- 
munication, it  could  never  have  enjoyed  its  long 
and  famous  history  but  for  certain  compensating 
advantages. 

The  city's  site  lies  slightly  to. the  east  of  the 
great  mountainous  backbone  of  Palestine,  upon  a 
tongue-shaped  ridge  running  from  N.W.  to  S.E. 
This  '  tongue '  is  the  central  of  three  branches 
given  off  at  this  point.  The  N.E.  one  terminates 
opposite  the  city  as  the  Mount  of  Olives,  while  a 
southern  branch,  given  off  near  the  highest  point 
before  the  modern  Jaffa  road  commences  to  descend 
to  the  city,  runs  almost  due  south,  and  terminates 
near  the  commencement  of  the  Wady  cl-Wiird,  at 
a  point  on  which  is  situated  to-day  the  summer 
residence  of  the  Greek  Patriarch,  known  as  Kata- 
miln.  The  whole  mountain  group  is  isolated  from 
its  neighbours  on  the  N.W.  and  W.  by  the  deep 
Wady  bcit  Hanina,  to  the  S.W.  by  the  roots  of 
the  Wady  cs-Suritr,  and  to  the  E.  and  S.E.  by  the 
Wady  cii-N&r  and  other  steep  valleys  running 
down  towards  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  To  the 
north  and  south,  where  the  ancient  caravan  road 
from  Hebron  and  the  Negeb  runs  towards  Samaria 
and  Galilee,  it  is  separated  from  the  main  back- 
bone by  only  shallow  and  open  valleys.  The  special 
ridge  of  land  on  which  Jerusalem  stands  is  loughly 
quadrilateral  in  shape,  but  merges  itself  into 
higher  ground  towards  the  N.  and  N.W.  The 
surface  direction  is  generally  downwards  from  N. 
to  S.,  with  a  slight  tilt  towards  the  E.  ;  this  is 
due  to  the  dip  of  the  strata,  which  run  E.S.E. 
Like  all  this  part  of  the  country,  the  rocky  forma- 
tion is  grey  chalky  limestone,  deposited  in  beds  of 
varying  hardness.  The  least  durable,  which  still 
lies  on  the  surface  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  having 
been  denuded  here,  the  top  layer  over  the  city's 
site,  is  a  hard  limestone  with  flinty  bands,  known 
locally  as  the  Mczzch.  This  is  the  formation  most 
suitable  for  building-stone,  though  the  hardest  to 
work  upon.  Under  this  arc  thick  strata  of  u.  soft 
white  stone  of  uniform  consistence,  known  locally 
as  Meleki.  These  softer  layers,  have  been  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  history  of  tho  city,  as 
in  them  have  been  excavated  the  countless  caves, 
cisterns,  and  tombs  which  cover  the  whole  district, 
and  from  them  in  ancient' times  most  of  the  build- 
ing-stones were  taken.  In  many  places  this  Meleki 
rock  when  first  excavated  is  quite  soft  and  easily 
worked  with  the  most  primitive  tools,  but  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air  it  rapidly  hardens.  The  stones 
trom  this  soft  layer,  however,  never  have  the 
durability  of  those  from  the  Mczzch ;  and  doubtless 
it  is  because  of  the  \  oov  material  uted   that  w) 
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few  relics  of  real  antiquity  have  survived  till 
to-day.  Under  the  Melcki  is  a.  layer  of  dolomite 
limestone  which  comes  to  the  surface  in  the  valley 
to  the  south  of  the  city,  and  is  of  importance, 
because  along  its  non-porous  surface  the  water, 
which  percolates  through  the  other  layers,  is  con- 
ducted upwards  to  the  one  spring— the  \irgins 
Fountain.  . 

The  enormous  accumulation  of  debris  over  tne 
ancient  site  renders  it  difficult  to  picture  to-day 
its  primitive  condition.  The  extensive  investiga- 
tions made  here  during  the  past  fifty  years,  as 
■well  as  the  examination  of  many  kindred  sites  in 
other  parts  of  Palestine,  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  whole  area  before  human  habitation  con- 
sisted of  an  irregular,  rocky  surface,  broken  up  by 
a  number  of  small  shallow  valleys  in  which  alone 
there  was  sufficient  soil  for  vegetation.  To-day 
the  rock  is  everywhere  covered  with  debris  of  a 
depth  varying  from  40  to  70  or  more  feet.  Only 
those  who  understand  how  much  this  vast  accumu- 
lation has  blotted  out  the  ancient  natural  land- 
marks can  realize  how  very  difficult  are  even  the 
essential  and  elementary  questions  of  Jerusalem 
topography. 

Of  the  broad  natural  features  that  survive,  most 
manifest  are  the  two  great  valleys  which  demark 
the  before-mentioned  tongue  of  land.  The  Eastern 
Valley  commences  a  mile  north  of  the  city  wall  in 
a  shallow  depression  near  the  watershed,  a  little  to 
the  N.  of  the  highest  point  on  the  Jaffa  road.  It 
at  first  runs  S.E.,  and  is  shallow  and  open  :  it  is 
here  known  as  the  Wady  el-Joz.  It  then  turns 
due  south,  and  soon  becomes  a,  ravine  with  steep 
sides,  called  by  the  Moslems  the  Wady  Sitti 
Miriam,  and  by  Christians  since  the  4th  cent, 
the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  *  (a  name  very  prob- 
ably connected  originally  with  the  neighbouring 
village  of  UKafat,  and  corrupted  to  Jehoshaphat 
because  of  Jl  3"  3S).  This  ravine,  on  reaching  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  village  of  Silwan,  turns 
S.W.  and  joins  the  "Western  Valley  near  the  well 
now  called  Bir  Eyy-iib.  In  ancient  times  this  part 
of  the  valley  with  its  steep  and,  in  places,  precipit- 
ous sides,  must  have  formed  a  most  efficient  pro- 
tection to  the  whole  E.  and  S.E.  sides  of  the  city. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  NT  as  the  '  brook '  (x«m<W>0 
K^idron  (Jn  18').  The  valley  is  almost  all  the 
year  quite  dry,  but  after  a  sudden  heavy  storm 
quite  a  considerable  torrent  may  pour  down  its 
centre.  The  present  writer  has  traversed  the  road 
along  the  lower  parts  of  the  valley  immediately 
after  such  rain,  with  the  water  half-way  to  his 
knees. 

The  Western  Valley —known  to-day  as  the  Wady 
er~Rababi—is  shorter  and  more  crooked  than  that 
on  the  East.  It  commences  to  the  S.  of  the 
modern  Jaffa  road  close  to  the  Bh-ket  Mamilla, 
its  head  being  now  occupied  by  a  large  Moslem 
burying  -  ground.  After  running  E.  towards  the 
Jaffa  Gate — near  which  it  has  been  extensively 
filled  up  with  rubbish  during  recent  years  — it 
curves  south,  and  some  300  yards  down  is  crossed 
by  the  arched,  though  now  half-buried,  '  low-level 
aqueduct.'  A  little  further  on  it  is  transformed 
by  the  erection  of  a  barrier  across  its  breadth  into 
a  great  pool— the  Birket  cs-SuUiin.  Below  the 
barrier  it  rapidly  deepens  and  curves  S.E.,  until  at 
Bir  Eyy&b  it  joins  the  K^dron  Valley ;  the  new 
valley  formed  by  their  union  runs,  under  the  name 
of  the  Wady  en-N6r  (the  Valley  of  Fire),  down  to 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  Wady  er-Rababi  is  very 
generally  considered  to  be  the  Valley  of  Hinnom. 
beveral  good  authorities  are  against  this  identifi- 
cation, but  for  the  present  purpose  there  is  no 
need  to  enter  into  this  discussion,  and  here  it 
may  be  provisionally  accepted.  Although  not 
*  Eusebius,  Onomasticon^,  193.  20. 
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so  steep  a  valley  as  the  Eastern  one,  the  Wady 
er-Bababi  presented  a  much  more  effective  pro- 
tection to  the  walls  in  ancient  days  than  present 
conditions  suggest.  In  NT  times  it  must  have 
made  attack  along  the  whole  W.  and  S.W.  sides 
almost  impracticable.  Only  to  the  N.  and  N.W. 
was  the  city  without  natural  defence,  and  it  was 
from  these  points  that  she  always  proved  vulner- 
able. 

The  quadrilateral  plateau  enclosed  by  these  val- 
leys, about  half  a  mile  in  breadth  and  some  1000 
acres  in  extent,  was  subdivided  by  several  shallow 
natural  valleys.  Of  these  the  most  important,  and 
the  only  one  which  to-day  is  clearly  seen,  is  a 
valley  known  as  el-Wad.  This,  commencing  near 
the  present  Damascus  Gate,  runsS.  in  a  somewhat 
curved  direction,  dividing  the  modern  city  into 
two  unequal  halves,  and  after  passing  out  near 
the  Dung  Gate  joins  the  Klidron  Valley  at  the 
Pool  of  Siloam.  Although  extensively  filled  up 
in  places,  the  outline  of  the  valley  may  still  be 
clearly  seen  from  any  high  point  in  the  city  near 
the  Damascus  Gate,  and  its  bed  is  to-day  traversed 
by  one  of  the  two  carriage  roads  in  the  city. 
Though  crossed  near  the  Bab  es-Silsileh  by  an 
artificial  causeway  in  which  was  discovered  '  Wil- 
son's Arch,'  it  again  appears  near  the  Jews' 
W  ailing-place,  much  of  its  Ded  being  even  to-day 
waste  ground.  At  this  point  the  W.  hill  still  pre- 
serves something  of  its  precipitous  face,*  but  on 
its  E.  side  it  is  largely  encroached  upon  by  the 
S.W.  corner  of  the  Haram,  This  valley  is  evi- 
dently that  described  as  the  Tyropceon  or  Cheese- 
mongers' Valley,  and  by  it  the  whole  natural  site 
of  Jerusalem  is  divided  into  Western  and  Eastern 
hills. 

The  broader  and  loftier  Western  hill  is  without 
doubt  that  called  by  Josephus  the  Upper  Market- 
place and  the  Upper  City,  and  it  is  the  one  which 
since  the  4th  cent,  has  been  known  as  Zion. 
Josephus  {BJ\.  iv.  1)  mentions  that  in  his  day  it 
was  called  the  Citadel  of  David,  and  this  tradition 
survives  in  the  name  the  '  Tower  of  David,'  given 
to  the  fortress  at  the  Jaffa  Gate.     This  is  not  the 

filace  to  discuss  the  position  of  Zion,  but  it  is  now 
airly  generally  admitted  that  the  tradition  which 
placed  the  Citadel  of  David  and  Zion  on  this 
Western  spur  was  wrong,  and  that  these  sites 
lay  on  the  Eastern  hill  south  of  the  Temple. 
Josephus  (BJv.  iv.  1)  describes  the  Western  hill 
as  '  much  higher '  and  *  in  length  more  direct '  than 
the  other  hill  opposite  to  it.  The  buildings  on  it 
extended  southward  to  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  but 
to  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  a  valley  which  runs 
eastward  from  near  the  modern  Jaffa  Gate  to  join 
the  Tyropceon  Valley  opposite  the  Western  wall 
of  the  Temple  area.  It  is  to-day  largely  filled  up, 
but  its  direction  is  preserved  by  David  Street. 
The  first  wall  ran  along  the  S.  edge  of  this  valley, 
and  the  suburbs  which  grew  up  to  its  north  were 
enclosed  by  the  second  wall. 

Regarding  the  Eastern  hill,  or,  rather,  regard- 
ing the  name  for  part  of  this  Eastern  hill,  there  is 
much  more  dispute.  Josephus  (BJv.  iv.  1)  wrote 
of  the  '  other  hill,  which  was  called  Akra,  and  sus- 
tains the  lower  city  * :  it  'is  the  shape  of  a  moon 
when  she  is  horned  ;  over  against  this  there  was  a 
third  hill' — evidently,  from  the  description,  that 
covered  by  the  Temple—'  but  naturally  lower  than 
Akra,  and  parted  formerly  from  the  other  by  a  deep 
valley.'  He  narrates  how  Simon  Maccabams,  after 
capturing  the  fortress  which  stood  there,  set  his 
followers  to  work  night  and  day  for  three  years 
levelling  the  mountain,  so  that  it  should  no  longer 
be  able  to  support  a  fortress  which  could  overlook 
the  Temple.  As  a  result  of  this  work,  the  valley 
between  this  hill  and  the  Temple  was  filled  up. 
*  Robinson,  BRP  i.  390. 
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The  conclusion  is  therefore  that  this  hill,  which 
,ve  learn  was  the  '  City  of  David '  at  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees  formed  in  the  days  of  Josephus 
one  hill  with  the  Temple  hill,  and  further  that  tt 
was  separated  from  the  Western  hill,  whereon  was 
lie  Upper  City,  by  the  valley  which'. extended  ^ 
far  as  SUoani/  All  this  points  to  the  Eastern  hUl 
south  of  the  Temple  as  tne  site  of  Akra  •  and  of 
the  Lower  City  Akra  cannot  have  lain  north  of 
the  temple,  for  here  lay  the  Antonia  {Ant   xv   xi 

V  ?J1'-?-  S)'  !ue  an=ient  Baris  or  tower,  a  fortress 
distinct  from  the  Akra,  indeed  largely  its  sue 
cessor;  and  north  of  this  again  was  Bezetlia  the 
^  ew  City.  ' 

There  is  much  to  confirm  this  view  of  the  nosi- 
lon  of  the  Akra.  The  Akra  was  built  on  the 
City  of  David,  and  tins  is  identical  with  the  Jebu- 
site  Zion.  On  quite  other  jrrounds  Zion  has  been 
placed  on  this  hill  by  many  modern  authorities 
then  Akra  is  associated,  in  the  description  of  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem,  with  'the  fountain,'  i  e.  the 
Virgin  s  Fountain,  and  Siloam  (B/y  vi  1)+  The 
appropriateness  of  the  name  '  Lower  City '  for  the 
part  of  Jerusalem  which  sloped  down  south  from 
the  Temple  is  as  evident  as  '  Upper  City '  is  for 
that  which  actually  overlooked  the  Temple  on 
the  west.  If  this,  the  most  ancient  part  of 
Jerusalem,  is  not  that  described  by  Josephus  as 
Akra  and  Lower  City,  what  name  did  it  have  ?  It 
must  have  contained  a  very  large  share  of  the 
ordinary  dwellings  of  the  people.  Ophlas  (the 
Ophel  of  the  OT)  seems  in  Josephus'  (BJv.  iv.  2) 
time,  at  any  rate,  to  have  been  only  a  particular 
knoll  near  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Temple. 

The  topographical  difficulties  are  not  insur- 
mountable  if  the  history  is  borne  in  mind.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  a  valley  does  exist  either 
south  of  the  present  Temple  area  or  even  on  a  line 
between  the  present  Temple  platform  and  the 
el-Aksa  mosque.  The  name  may  have  remained 
associated  with  the  highest  parts  of  the  hill,  even 
though  the  wall  of  the  Temple  at  the  time  of 
Josephus  may  have  encroached  on  the  hill,  and 
even  have  covered  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient 
fortress.  The  Lower  City  seems  to  have  extended 
up  the  Tyropceon  Valley  at  least  to  the  first  wall, 
and  hence  the  descent  by  steps  from  one  of  the 
W.  gates  of  the  Temple  described  by  Josephus 
presents  no  real  difficulty  to  the  view  of  the 
position  of  Akra  here  maintained. 
The  older  view  of  Robinson 
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who  e  Jerusalem  must  be  Sidered  healthv  and 
nnrfr^i'LT^.1^.*}  changes  of  season,  the  clear 


_      Warren,   Conder, 

and  others,  that  Akra  was  the  hill  now  sustaining 
the  Muristan  and  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre, 
north  of  the  "W.  branch  of  the  Tyropceon  Valley, 
presents  many  difficulties.  This  was  the  area 
enclosed  by  the  second  wall,  and  Josephus  calls 
it  not  the  Lower  City,  but  '  the  northern  quarter 
of  the  city.'  Then  the  condition  of  neither  the 
hill  nor  the  valley  tallies  with  the  description  of 
Josephus,  and  in  his  day  the  valley  between  this 
and  the  Temple  must  have  been  very  much  deeper 
than  it  is  to-day.  Josephus  is  more  likely  to  be 
wrong  in  stating  that  the  hill  had  once  been 
higher  than  the  Temple  and  was  separated  from 
it  by  a  deep  valley— a  statement  which  depended 
on  tradition — than  in  describing  the  hill  as  lower 
in  his  time  and  the  valley  as  filled  up— facts  which 
he  must  have  seen  with  his  own  eyes. 

3.  Climate  and  Diseases. —The  climate  of 
Jerusalem,  while  bearing  the  broad  character- 
istics common  to  the  land,  presents  in  some  re- 
spects marked  features  of  contrast  to  that  of  the 
Jordan  Valley  and  other  low-lying  places  which 
were  the  scenes  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus.     There  is 

*  This  view  was  apparently  first  put  forward  by  Olshausen, 
and  has  been  recently  revived  by  Benzinger,  G.  A,  Smith,  and 
Sand ay. 

t  Cf.  BJv.  iv.  I,  Vi.  vl.  3,  and  V.  v:i.  2. 


K  v       m^summer,  combine  to  give  Jeru- 

salem a  chmate  superior  to  the  lower  partfof 
Palestine.  In  winter  the  cold  is  considerable  but 
never  extreme,  the  lowest  temperature  receded  in 

on  some  half  a  dozen  nights  in  each  year.    January 

IhrZ   2h  a?d  Bremher  are>  in  tlli3  ord".  tie 
three  coldest    and  wettest    months,   though   the 
minimum  temperature  has  occurred  several  times 
in  March  and  a  night  temperature  as  low  as  40' 
at  the  end  of  May  (cf.  Jn  18**).    Snow  falls  heavily 
at  times,  but  only  in  exceptionally  severe  winters, 
ihe  average  rainfall  is  about  26  inches,  a  lower 
mean  than  at  Hebron,  but  higher  than   in  the 
plains  and  the  Jordan  Valley.     The  maximum  fall 
recorded  (1847) >was  41-62  inches,  the  minimum 
(1870)  was  13-39.     So  low  a  fall  as  this,  especially 
it  preceded  by  *  scanty  fall,  means  considerable 
distress  in  the  succeeding  dry  season.     Durin"  the 
summer  no  rain  falls,  and  the  mean  temperature 
steadily  rises  till  August,  when  it  reaches  73"6, 
though  the  days  of  maximum  heat  (near  or  even 
Over  100°)  are  often  in  September.     It  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  seasons  of  extreme  heat  or  cold  that  are 
most   trying  to  the  health,  but  the  intermediate 
spring  and  autumn,  especially  the  months  of  May 
and  October.     This  is  largely  due  to  the  winds. 
Of  all  the  winds  the  most  characteristic  is  the 
S.E.  —  the  sirocco  —  which    in    midwinter  blows 
piercingly  cold,  and  in  the  spring  and  autumn  (but 
not  at  all  in  the  summer)  hot,  stifling,  and  often 
laden  with  fine  dust  from  the  deserts  whence  it 
comes.     On  such  days  all  Nature  suffers,  the  vege- 
tation droops,  and  man  not  only  feels  debilitated 
and  depressed,  but  is  actually  more  liable  to  ill- 
ness, especially  '  fever '  and  ophthalmia.    The  N.  W. 
is  the  cold  refreshing  wind  which,  almost  every 
summer    afternoon    and    evening,   mitigates    the 
heat.     The  S.W.  wind  blows  moist  off  the  sea, 
and  in  the  later  summer  brings  the  welcome  copi- 
ous clouds   and,    in    consequence,    the    refreshing 
'  dews.'    In  the  early  mornings  of  September  and 
October  thick  mists  often  fill  the  valleys  till  dis- 
persed by  the  rising  sun.     The  onset  of  the  rains, 
in  late  October,  is  not  uncommonly  signalized  by 
heavy  thunderstorms  and    sudden   downpours  of 
rain,  which  fill  with  raging  and  destructive  iloods 
the  valleys  still  parched  by  seven  months'  drought. 
As  much  as  4  inches  of  rain  has  fallen  in  one 
day. 

The  diseases  of  Jerusalem  are  preventable  to  a 
large  extent  under  proper  sanitary  conditions. 
Malarial  fevers,  ophthalmia,  and  smallpox  (in 
epidemics)  are  the  greatest  scourges.  Enteric 
fever,  typhus,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  cholera, 
(rarely)  occur  in  epidemics.  Tubercular  diseases, 
rheumatism,  erysipelas,  intestinal  worms,  and 
various  skin  diseases  are  all  common. 

4.  Water  supply. — The  water  supply  of  Jeru- 
salem has  in  all  its  history  been  of  such  import- 
ance and,  on  account  of  the  altitude  of  the  city, 
has  involved  so  many  elaborate  works,  which 
remain  to-day  as  archaeological  problems,  that  it 
will  be  well  to  consider  it  separately.  The  city 
never  appears  to  have  seriously  suffered  from  want 
of  water  in  sieges,  but  probably  at  no  period  was 
Jerusalem  more  lavishly  supplied  with  water  than 
it  was  during  the  Roman  predominance,  and  most 
of  the  arrangements  were  complete  before  the 
time  of  Christ. 
Of  springs  we  know  of  only  one  to-day,  and 
I  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  there  were  ever  any 
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more.  This  spring  is  that  known  to  the  Chris- 
tians as  'Ain  Sitti  Miriam — the  spring  of  the  Lady 
Mary — or  the  Virgin's  Fountain  (from  a  tradition 
that  the  Virgin  washed  the  clothes  of  the  infant 
Jesus  there),  to  the  Moslem  fellahin  as  Mm  umm 
ed-deraj — '  the  spring  of  the  mother  of  the  steps,' 
and  to  the  eastern  Jews  as  '  Aaron's  (or  *  the 
priests")  bath.'  The  water  arises  in  a  small  cave 
reached  by  30  steps,  some  25  feet  underground, 
in  the  Kidron  Valley,  due  south  of  the  Temple 
area.  Though  to-day  lying  so  deep,  there  are 
ample  evidences  that  originally  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  opened  out  on  the  side  of  the  valley,  and  that 
the  water  flowed  out  thence.  It  has  become  buried 
through  the  accumulated  debris  in  the  valley  bed. 
At  the  back  of  the  cave — some  30  feet  from  the 
entrance — is  a  tunnel  month,  the  beginning  of  the 
famous  Siloam  aqueduct  (see  Siloam).  The  flow 
is  intermittent,  about  two  or  three  times  a  day  on 
an  average.  This  fact  is  recorded  by  Jerome,  and 
is  by  many  authorities  considered  a  reason  for 
locating  here  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  (see  Bethesda). 
The  water  is  brackish  to  the  taste,  and  chemical 
examination  shows  that,  to-day  at  any  rate,  it  is 
contaminated  with  sewage.  It  is  undoubtedly 
unfit  for  drinking  purposes :  it  is  used  chiefly  by 
the  people  of  the  village  of  Siltoan,  especially  at 
the  Siloam-pool  end  of  the  aqueduct,  for  watering 
their  gardens. 

Further  down  the  valley,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Valley  of  Hinnoin,  there  is  a  well,  125  feet 
deep,  known  as  Bir  Eyyub,  or  Job  s  Well.  This, 
though  rediscovered  by  the  Crusaders,  is  almost 
certainly  ancient  and  may  have  been  the  En-rogel 
of  the  OT.  From  here  great  quantities  of  water 
are  drawn  all  the  year  round,  much  of  which  is 
carried  in  skins  and  sold  in  Jerusalem,  but  it  is 
in  no  way  of  better  quality  than  that  from  the 
Virgin's  Fountain.  After  a  spell  of  heavy  rain 
the  water  rises  up  like  a  genuine  spring,  and  over- 
flowing underground  a  little  below  the  actual 
well  mouth,  it  bursts  forth  in  a  little  stream  and 
runs  down  the  Wady  en-Nar.  Such  an  outflow 
may  last  several  days,  and  is  a  great  source  of 
attraction  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  who,  on  the 
cessation  of  the  rain,  hasten  out  to  sit  by  the 
'  flowing  Kidron '  and  refresh  themselves  beside  its 
running  Maters.  During  the  unusually  heavy  rains 
of  the  winter  1904-5  the  '£idron'  ran  thus  four 
times.  A  little  farther  down  the  valley  there 
occurs,  at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, another  apparent  *  spring'— the  'Ain 
cl-L6z—due  to  the  water  of  Bir  Eyy&b  finding  its 
way  along  an  ancient  rock-cut  aqueduct  and  burst- 
ing up  through  the  ground  where  the  conduit  is 
blocked. 

.  The  /fiwnmdm  esh-Shefa  (bath  of  healing)  under 
the  W.  wall  of  the  Raram  area  has  by  many  been 
considered  an  ancient  spring.  To-day  the  water  col- 
lects man  extensive  underground  rocky  chamber 
at  the  bottom  of  a  well  86  feet  deep.  Quite  pos- 
sibly before  the  area  to  the  north  was  so  thickly 
inhabited,  when,  for  example,  this  well  was  outside 
the  walls,  a  certain  amount  of  good  water  may 
have  been  obtainable  here,  but  now  what  collects 
is  a  fouland  smelling  liquid  which  percolates  to  the 
area^and* 5°i?  ^w  the  nei?hbou™S  inhabited 

SSfibShf  "** for  even  lts  pre3eufc  use-in  » 

tmm^n  ipo.rttant  tha«  8Prings  or  wells  are  the  in- 

tZt  til VI?  frnT8  ^  w?ich'  from  tlle  earliest 

It  hS  S?  1}  f  Jerus.alem  1^  been  honeycombed. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  rainfall  of 

on  a  cl?an\lrSfi'abl!'.and  "*™ter  collec  el 
are  in  addition  a  number  of  larger  reservoirs  for 


public  use.  In  the  Jfaram— the  ancient  Temple 
area— there  are  37  known  excavations,  of  which 
one,  the  '  great  sea,'  it  is  calculated,  can  hold  about 
2,000,000  gallons. 

In  other  parts  the  more  important  cisterns  are— 
the  Birket  Mamilla,  gammAm  el-Batrak  Birket 
Israel,  Birket  es-Sultdn,  '  The  Twin "  Pools  '  the 
so-called  '  Pool  of  Bethesda,'  and  the  two  Siloam 
pools— Birket  Silwan  and  Birket  el-Hamra.  The 
last  three  are  dealt  with  in  the  special  articles 
Bethesda  and  Siloam  respectively.  The  Birket 
es-Sultdn,  the  misnamed  '  Lower  Pool  of  Gihon ' 
in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  was  probably  first  con- 
structed by  German  knights  in  the  12th  cent.,  and 
was  repaired  by  the  Sultan  Suleiman  ibn  Selim  in 
the  16th  cent.,  while  the  Twin  Pools  near  the 
'  Sisters  of  Zion '  were  made  in  the  moat  of  the 
Antonia  fortress  after  the  destruction  of  the  city 
in  A.D.  70  ;  so  neither  of  these  needs  description 
here.  The  other  three  require  longer  notice.  The 
Birket  Mamilla,  incorrectly  called  the  'Upper 
Pool  of  Gihon,'  lies  at  the  'head  of  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom,  about  700  yards  W.  N.  W.  of  the  Jaffa  Gate, 
and  used  to  collect  all  the  surface  water  from  the 
higher  ground  around  ;  in  recent  years  the  Moslem 
cemetery  in  which  it  lies  has  been  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  which  has  largely  cut  off  the  supplies. 
After  a  spell  of  heavy  rain  it  often  used  to  lill  to 
overflowing.  It  is  97  yards  long,  64  yards  wide, 
and  19  feet  deep.  It  appears  to  be  'the  Serpents' 
Pool'  of  Josephus  (BJ v.  iii.  2).  The  outlet  on  the 
E.  side  leads  to  a  conduit  which  enters  the  city 
near  the  Jaffa  Gate  and  empties  itself  into  the 
great  rock-cut  pool— Birket  Jfamm&m  el-Batrak 
(the  pool  or  bath  of  the  Patriarch),  commonly 
known  as  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah.  The  pool,  80  yards 
long  by  48  yards  wide,  is  largely  rock-cut,  and  lies 
across  the  W.  arm  of  the  Tyropceon  Valley ;  there 
are  indications  that  it  extended  at  one  time  further 
north  than  it  does  at  present.  Josephus  apparently 
refers  to  this  as  the  Pool  Amygdalon  (Ko\vfip7)0pa 
'AfiijySaXov),  a  name  perhaps  derived  from  Bcrckat 
ha-migdalim  (Pool  of  the  Towers)  on  account  of 
the  near  proximity  of  some  of  the  great  fortresses 
on  the  neighbouring  walls.  As  the  pool  is  not 
mentioned  in  Josephus  until  after  the  second  wall 
had  been  captured,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it 
was  within  that  wall  (BJ  v.  xi.  4). 

The  Birket  Israel  is  built  across  the  width  of  a 
natural  valley  which  runs  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and 
passes  under  the  N.  E.  course  of  the  #aram  at  this 
point.  It  is  supposed  by  some  authorities  that  the 
pool  itself  did  not  exist  at  the  period  of  Christ's 
ministry,  but  as  a  defence  to  the  Temple  enclosure 
and  to  the  neighbouring  Castle  of  Antonia  (wh. 
see)  it  may  well  have  been, the  Pool  Struthius  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  (ib.).  He  says  the  fifth  legion 
raised  a  bank  at  the  tower  of  Antonia  '  over  against 
the  middle  of  the  pool  that  is  called  Struthius.' 
It  must,  however,  be  stated  that  M.  Ganncau  and 
others  propose  to  identify  the  '  Twin  Pools '  with 
Struthius. 

Constructed  for  Jerusalem,  though  seven  miles 
from  the  city,  are  the  three  great  reservoirs  known 
as  'Solomon's  Pools,'  or  el-Buntk.  They  lie  one 
below  the  other  down  a  valley;  their  floors  arc 
made  of  the  valley  bed,  deepened  in  places,  and 
they  are  naturally  deepest  at  their  lower  or  eastern 
ends  ;  they  increase  in  size  from  above  downward. 
The  largest  and  lowest  is  nearly  200  yards  long,  60 
yards  wide,  and  50  feet  deep.  To-day  they  are  use- 
less, but  when  kept  in  repair  and  clean  were  no 
doubt  valuable  as  storeplaces  of  surplus  supplies  of 
surface  water  from  the  surrounding  hills  and  of 
water  from  the  springs.  Regarding  the  question 
when  these  pools  were  made  there  are  most  con- 
trary opinions.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  they 
go  back  anything  like  as  "far  as  Solomon's  time,  and 
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the  association  of  his  name  with  any  great  and  wise 
work  is  so  common  in  the  East  tKat  the  name 
■Salmons  Pools'  means  nothing.  On  the  whole 
it  is  likely  the  work  was  not  later  than  Eoman 

Dim  eS.  f 

The  system  of  aqueducts  which  centre  round 
these  pools  has  a  special  interest.  Two  were  con 
strnctcd  to  carry  water  from  the  four  springs  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Pools  to  Jerusalem,  and  two  others 
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to  supplement  this  supply.  The  first  two  are  the 
well-known  high-  and  low-level  aqueducts.  The 
former  appears  to  have  reached  the  city  somewhere 
about  the  level  of  the  Jaffa  Gate,  and  may  also 
have  supplied  the  Birkct  Mamilla.  It  is  specially 
Temarkable  for  the  way  it  crossed  a  valley  on  the 
Bethlehem  road  by  means  of  an.  inverted  syphon. 
Large  fragments  of  this  great  stone  tube  have  been 
found,  and  from  inscriptions  carved  on  the  lime- 
stone blocks  the  date  of  its  construction  or  repair 
must  have  been  in  Roman  times  and,  according  to 
some  authorities,  as  late  as  about  a.d.  195.  Unless, 
however,  the  account  given  of  the  royal  palace 
gardens  of  Herod  is  greatly  exaggerated,  the  aque- 
duct must  have  been  in  us"e  in  Herod's  days,  as  it  is 
the  only  conduit  by  which  running  water  could 
have  reached  the  city  at  a  level  high  enough  to 
liave  supplied  these  gardens.     The  low-level  aquc-  i 
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duct,  still  in 
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long.     The  other,  built  on  an  altogether  different 
principle,   ,s  a  four-mile  channel  \hich  gathers 
from  a  long  chair,  of  wells  in  the  Wa%£Mr 
plan  of  a  Persian  khariz,  such  as  is  extensively 
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water  from  a  Ion; 
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used  in  Northern  Syria?  This,  pronounced  by  Sir 
C.  W  lson  ;  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  in 
Fa  ratine,  is  probably  comparatively  late.  It  seems 
to  have  been  used  to  supplement  the  water  of  the 
springs  in  the  Valley  of  the  Pools 

The  special  interest  of  the  great  <  low-level  aque- 
duct described  above,  with  its  total  length  of  40 
miles,  lies  m  the  historical  fact  that  it,  or  some 
part  of  it,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  recall  of 
Pontius  Pilate.  'Pilate  (Ant.  xvm.  iii.  2)  under- 
took to  bring  a  current  of  water  to  Jerusalem,  and 
d:d  it  with  the  sacred  money,  and  derived  the  origin 
of  the  stream  from  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
furlongs.'  A  riot  took  place,  and  a  '  great  number ' 
of  people  were  slain.  This  may  be  the  incident 
referred  to  in  Lk  13"-.  If  Josephus  is  correct  in 
saying  that  Pilate  was  bringing  water  a  distance  of 
200  stadia  ( =  26  miles),  then  this  must  apply  to  the 
extension  of  the  aqueduct  to  Wady  Arrub.  In 
any  case,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  his  was  the 
initiation  of  the  whole  work.  The  very  absence  of 
inscriptions  and  of  contemporary  references  makes 
it  probable  that  the  conduit  wasat  least  older  than 
Roman  times.  If  we  allow  that  the  high-level 
aqueduct  goes  back  to  the  days  of  Herod  the  Great, 
then  the  low-level  aqueduct  may  well  go  back  some 
centuries  earlier. 

5.  Topography  of  the  City  in  the  time  of 
Christ.— The  city  walls.— At  the  time  of  Christ, 
Jerusalem  had  two  walls  which  had  been  restored  by 
order  of  Julius  Ca>sar  {Ant.  XIV.  x.  5).  In  a.d.  43, 
Agrippa  I.  commenced  a  third  one  of  great  magnili- 
cence,  which,  however,  seems  never  to  have  been 
oroperly  finished. 

(a)  The  first  wall  had  60  towers  ;  itencompassed 
the  ancient  and  most  important  secular  buildings 
of  the  city.  Though  some  minor  details  are  yet 
unknown,  its  general  course  is  perfectly  clear. 
The  tower  Hippicus,  at  which  it  arose — one  of  those 
magnificent  towers  built  by  Herod — was  situated 
close  to  the  present  so-called  '  Tower  of  David,'  in 
which  indeed  its  remains  may  even  be  incorporated. 
From  here  it  ran  along  the  S.  edge  of  the  W.  arm 
of  the  Tyropceon  Valley.  It  then  passed  the  Xystus, 
joined  on  to  the  Council  House  near  the  present 
Mehkemeh  or  Town  Hall,  and  ended  at  the  Western 
Cloister.  It  probably  crossed  the  Tyropceon  Valley, 
where  to-day  there  is  the  causeway  leading  to  the 
Bab  es-Silsileh  of  the  Qaram.  The  western  wall 
commenced  at  the  tower  Hippicus,  and  probably 
followed  the  line  of  the  present  western  wall  to 
the  great  corner  tower,  the  rocky  foundations  of 
which  are  now  included  in  the  C.  M.  S.  Boys'  School. 
Somewhere  near  this  part  of  its  course  it  passed  '  a 
place  called  Bethso' — unidentified;  it  then  bent 
S.E.  ( to  the  gate  of  the  Essenes,  and  went  thence 
southward  along  the  steep  edge  of  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom  down  to  the  Poolof  Siloam.'  It  had  '  its 
bending  above  the  fountain  Siloam,'  which  prob- 
ably implies  that  it  surrounded  the  pool  on  the 
W.,  K.,  and  E.,  but  did  not  enclose  it,  as  a  wall  at 
another  period  undoubtedly  did.  It  then  ran  on 
the  edge  of   the  steep  rocks  above  the  Virgin's 
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Fountain— called,  apparently,  by  Josephus  'Solo- 
mon's Pool  '—and  thence  to  '  a  certain  place  which 
they  called  Ophlas,  where  it  joined  to  the  eastern 
cloister  of  the  Temple  *  (BJ  V.  iv.  2). 

Extensive  remains  of  this  wall  have  been  traced. 
Those  of  the  great  tower  at  the  S.W.  corner  were 
examined  by  Maudslay  in  1874.  He  found  the  base 
of  a  tower  20  feet  high  hewn  out  of  the  native  rock. 
It  was  nearly  square,  and  projected  45  feet  from 
the  scarp  to  which  it  was  attached— altogether  a 
great  work,  and  at  a  point  which  must  have  always 
been  specially  well  fortified.*  A  little  to  the  east 
is  another  great  scarp,  and  here  Bliss  t  began  to 
trace  out  the  buried  remains  of  the  south  wall. 
He  found  near  the  commencement  of  his  excava- 
tions a  gate  which  may  very  probably  be  the  Gate 
of  the  Essenes.  In  tracing  the  wall  towards  Siloam, 
foundations  belonging  to  two  distinct  periods  were 
excavated.  Bliss  considered  that  the  higher  of 
these  belonged  to  the  wall  of  the  period  between 
Herod  and  Titus.  A  little  to  the  W.  of  Siloam  he 
found  the  remains  of  a  fine  gateway  showing  three 
periods  of  use—the  sill  lying  at  different  heights  in 
each  period — and  a  line  rock-cut  underground  drain, 
almost  certainly  Koman  work,  which  he  traced  for 
a  great  distance  up  the  W.  side  of  the  Tyropceon 
Valley,  where  it  came  to  He  under  a  paved  street 
ascending  the  valley  in  the  direction  of  the  Temple. 
After  leaving  the  before-mentioned  gate,  there  were 
indications — not,  it  must  be  admitted,  decisive — 
that  the  wall  at  one  period  surrounded  the  pool 
on  three  sides,  as  Josephus  apparently  describes, 
while  at  another  period  it  crossed  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyropceon  Valley  on  an  elaborate  dam.  To  the 
east  of  the  pool  the  rock  scarp  is  exposed,  and 
almost  every  trace  of  the  wall  has  been  removed. 
As  regards  the  E.  section  of  this  southern  wall, 
Sir  Charles  Warren  in  1875  traced  the  buried 
remains  of  a  wall  14£  feet  thick  and,  in  places,  70 
feet  high  from  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Temple  south- 
wards for  90  feet,  and  then  S.W.  for  700  feet.  Two 
hundred  feet  from  the  end  he  unearthed  the  re- 
mains of  a  massive  tower  standing  to  the  height  of 
66  feet  and  founded  upon  rock.  The  wall  itself 
had  been  built,  not  on  rock,  but  on  virgin  soil. 
The  course  of  the  wall,  as  described  by  Josephus, 
thus  appears  to  be  very  fully  verified  by  modern 
discoveries. 

(b)  With  regard  to  the  second  wall  a  great  deal 
of  uncertainty  prevails.  There  are  few  more  hotly 
disputed  problems  in  Jerusalem  topography.  This 
second  wall  appears  to  have  been  on  the  line  of 
that  made  by  the  later  kings  of  Judah,  to  have 
been  repaired  by  Nehemiah,  and  used  by  the  Has- 
monaeans.  It  is  dismissed  by  Josephus  (BJ  V.  iv.  2) 
in  a  very  few  words  ;  it  'took  its  beginning  from 
that  gate  which  they  call  Gennath,  which  be- 
longed to  the  first  wall ;  it  only  encompassed  the 
northern  quarter  of  the  city  and  reached  as  far  as 
the  tower  of  Antonia.'  It  had  40  towers  on  it.  No 
remains  of  the  gate  Gennath  have  been  found,  but 
the  configuration  of  the  ground  makes  it  improb- 
able that  the  wall  could  have  taken  its  rise  very 
far  to  the  E.  of  the  present  Jaffa  Gate,  as  here  there 
exists  a  narrow  neck  of  high  ground,  but  a  little  to 
the  h.  the  level  abruptly  descends  into  the  W.  arm 
of  the  Tyropceon.  In  1S8G  some  30  yards  of  the 
remains  of  what  seemed  a  city  wall  were  discovered 
15  feet  below  the  street,  where  the  foundations  of 
the  Grand  New  Hotel  were  dug.  They  were  sup- 
posed .by  Messrs.  Merrill  and  Schick  to  be  part  of 
the  second  wa  1  at  its  W.  end,  but  too  short  a  piece 
was  examined  to  allow  of  positive  conclusions. 
I  he  other  supposed  traces  of  the  second  wall  arc 
even  more  ambiguous.      In  the  N.  part  of   the 
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Muristan,  where  to-day  stands  the  German  church, 
Schick  found  remains  of  which  he  said,  '  I  am  con- 
vinced that  these  are  traces  of  the  second  wall ' : 
these  would  fall  in  line  with  a  wall  10  or  12 
feet  thick,  which,  according  to  Robinson  (BRP  i. 
408),  was  found  N.  of  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah,  when 
the  foundations  of  the  Coptic  Convent  were  laid. 
Again,  just  to  the  N.  of  the  German  church  and 
E.  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  were  found 
extensive  ruined  walls,  which  are  to-day  treasured 
by  the  Russian  ecclesiastical  authorities  as  sure 
evidences  that  the  site  of  the  traditional  Holy 
Sepulchre  was  outside  the  ancient  walls.  It  is, 
however,  much  more  probable  that  these  remains, 
which  are  quite  unlike  city  walls,  are  really  frag- 
ments of  Constantine's  Great  Basilica. 

The  question  is  thus  quite  an  open  one,  but  the 
argument  that  the  second  wall  cannot,  on  military 
grounds,  have  followed  a  course  S.  of  the  site  of  the 
Sepulchre  is  an  unsafe  one.  As  Sir  C.  Wilson  * 
points  out :  '  There  are  several  Greek  towns  in 
Asia  Minor  where  the  city  walls  or  parts  of  them 
are  quite  as  badly  traced  according  to  modern  ideas. 
In  ancient  towns  the  Acropolis  was  the  principal 
defence,  the  city  wall  was  often  weak.1  It  may 
indeed  be  suggested  that  this  very  weakness  made 
Agrippa  undertake  his  new  wall  along  a  better 
line  for  defence. 

(c)  The  whole  question  of  the  second  wall  depends 
largely  on  what  view  is  taken  of  the  course  of  the 
third  wall  constructed  by  Agrippa  I.  The  most 
widely  accepted  opinion  to-day  is  that  this  followed 
much  the  same  course  as  the  present  N.  wall.  It  was 
begun  upon  the  most  elaborate  plan,  but  was  never 
apparently  finished  on  the  scale  designed,  because 
Agrippa  feared  Claudius  Ctesar,  '  lest  he  should 
suspect  that  so  strong  a  wall  was  built  in  order  to 
make  some  innovation  in  public  affairs '  (BJv.  iv.  2). 
It  was,  however,  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  over  18 
feet  wide  and  40  feet  high,  with  90  massive  towers. 
It  began  at  the  tower  Hippicus,  and  had  its  N.W. 
corner  at  a  great  octagonal  tower,  called  Pse- 
phinus,  135  feet  high  and  overlooking  the  whole 
city.f  From  here  was  an  extensive  view  of  Arabia, 
i.e.  the  Land  of  Moab,  at  sunrise, '  as  well  as  of  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  Hebrew  possessions  at  the  sea 
westwards'  (BJy.  iv.  3).  The  foundations  of  this 
tower  are  supposed  to  survive  to-day  just  inside 
the  N.W.  angle  of  the  modern  city,  under  the 
name  Kal&t  el-Jalud,  or  Goliath's  Castle.  From 
this  corner  the  wall  '  extended  till  it  came  over 
against  the  monuments  of  Helena,  queen  of 
Adiabene,  the  daughter  of  Izates'  {BJ  v.  iv.  2). 
This,  however,  must  be  read  in  the  light  of 
the  statement  of  Josephus  in  another  place  {Ant. 
XX.  iv.  3)  that  this  tomb  is  'distant  no  more 
than  three  furlongs  from  the  city  of  Jerusalem.' 
The  so-called  (  Tombs  of  the  Kings'  are  now  very 
generally  identified  as  the  very  notable  tomb  of 
Queen  Helena,  and,  that  being  so,  the  distance 
given,  3  stadia  or  furlongs  (700  yards),  is  a  fair 
description  of  the  distance  of  this  monument  from 
the  present  north  wall  near  the  Damascus  Gate.  He 
next  states  that  'it  extended  further  to  a  great 
length,  and  passed  by  the  sepulchral  caverns  of  the 
kings' — these  last  may  very  well  be  the  extensive 
caves  known  as  'Solomon's  Quarries.'  The  wall 
1  bent  again  at  the  tower  of  the  corner,'  which  then 
may  have  been  where  the  present  Stork  Tower  at 
the  N.E.  corner  of  the  city  is,  'at  the  monument 
which  is  called  the  monument  of  the  fuller  '—prob- 
ably destroyed — '  and  joined  the  old  wall  at  the 
valley  called  the  Valley  of  the  Kidron.'  This  was 
probably  near  the  present  St.  Stephen's  Gate      The 
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t  It  does  not  appear  whether  this  tower  was  one  of  Herod  s 
constructions  or  of  later  date,  but  tho  latter  now  secm3  the  more 
probable. 
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exact  coarse  at  the  N.E.  corner  is  very  doubtful ; 
it  is  quite  possible  that  it  turned  S.E.  near  ( Herod's 
Gate.'  It  will  be  observed  that  the  description 
fits  in  very  well  with  the  course  followed  by 
the  existing  N.  vail.  At  the  Damascus  Gate 
there  are  unmistakable  evidences  that  a  gate  at 
least  as  ancient  as  Roman  times  stood  there.  The 
supporters  of  the  view  that  the  second  wall  ran 
herp  lay  stress  on  certain  supposed  remains  cf  the 
third  wall  further  north.  A  candid  examination 
of  such' of  these  as  survive,  and  of  the  accounts, 
both  verbally  and  in  publications,  of  those  that 
have  been  removed,  does  not  seem  very  convincing. 
One  of  the  best  marked  pieces,  forming  the  side  of 
a  cistern  near  Helena's  Tomb,  proved  on  recent 
examination  to  be  but  a  piece  of  smooth  scarp 
facing  towards  the  city,  and  not  remains  of  a  build- 
ing at  all. 

As  is  clear  from  the  history  of  the  taking  of  the 
city,  there  was  another  wall,  no  doubt  greatly 
inferior  in  strength  to  those  before  mentioned, 
■which  ran  along  the  western  side  of  the  Tyropccon, 
bounding  in  that  direction  the  '  Upper  City ' 
(Tacitus,  Hist.  V.  11),  and  it  is  probable  that  some 
kind  of  wall,  though  doubtless  only  a  temporary 
one,  ran  along  the  opposite  or  eastern  side  of  the 
valley. 

Towers. — Of  the  great  towers  the  three  erected  by 
Herod  the  Great  yet  remain  to  be  described.  Jose- 
phus,  in  his  usual  exaggerated  manner,  says  they 
'were  for  largeness,  beauty,  and  strength  beyond 
all  that  were  in  the  habitable  earth '  (BJ  V.  iv.  3). 
They  were  dedicated  to  Herod's  friend  Hippicus, 
his  brother  Phasael,  and  his  wife  Mariamne,  whom 
be  had  murdered.  Each  of  these  towers  was  of 
t olid  masonry  at  the  base.  The  base  of  Hippicus 
was  about  44  feet  square  and  50  high,  over  which 
was  a  reservoir  and  several  rooms,  and,  surmount- 
ing all,  battlements  witli  turrets  :  the  total  height 
was  140  feet.  The  second  tower,  Phasael,  was  70 
feet  square  at  the  base  and  nearly  160  feet  high, 
and,  it  is  said, '  wanted  nothing  that  might  make  it 
appear  to  be  a  royal  palace. '  The  Mariamne  tower 
was  smaller  and  less  lofty,  but  'its  upper  buildings 
were  more  magnificent/  As  to  the  -position  of 
these  towers,  the  present  'Tower  of  David'  is 
generally  considered  to  contain  the  remains  of 
Phasael,  with  various  Crusading  and  Saracenic 
additions.  Hippicus  must  have  been  near  this 
spot,  perhaps  where  the  Jaffa  Gate  now  stands, 
and  Alariamne  probably  a  little  more  to  the  east 
on  higher  ground.  The  three  are  all  described  as 
being  'on  the  north  side  of  the  wall,'  and  from  a. 
distance  they  all  appeared  to  be  of  the  same 
height.  The  N.W.  comer  of  the  city,  where  they 
stood,  was  one  without  much  natural  defence,  and 
they  bore  the  same  important  relation  to  the 
King's  Palace  as  the  other  fortress,  the  Antonia, 
did  to  the  Temple. 

Of  the  other  great  architectural  works  of  the 
period  wc  have  but  scanty  description  and  still 
scantier  remains,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of 
the  Temple,  for  which  see  art.  Temple. 

Ilerod's  great  palace,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
palace  of  the  Hasmomeans  (Ant.  XX.  viii.  11)  evi- 
dently adjoined  the  before-mentioned  towers  on  the 
south,  and  occupied  an  area  of  land  now  covered  by 
the  English  church  and  schools  and  the  Armenian 
quarter,  probably  extending  also  to  the  Patriarch's 
house  and  gardens-the  greater  part,  indeed,  of 
the  area  between  the  present  David  Street  (along 
the  line  of  which  the  first  wall  ran)  to  the  N.  and 
toethP0i?hCltr-aIIs  as  far  east  as  the  Zion  ^t.e 
co, ntZlt  IV,S  qUlte  K0Ssible  that  the  Vresent 
coui^e  of  the  southern  wafi  was  determined  by  the 

ln™°f  he  ?"  wa-H  0f  this  Palace"  Fro,?  he 
ff."  extensive  view  could  be  seen,  and  at  a 
later  time  Agnppa  II.  gave  great  offence  when  be 


added  a  lofty  dining-room  from  which  he  could 
watch  all  the  doings  in  the  Temple.  To  frustrate 
this,  the  Jews  raised  a  vail  upon  the  'uppermost 
building  which  belonged  to  the  inner  court  of  the 
Temple  towards  the  west.'  This  gave  annoyance 
not  only  to  Agrippa  but  also  to  Festus,  who 
ordered  it  to  be  removed.  On  appeal,  however, 
Nero  gave  his  verdict  in  favour  of  the  Jews. 
The  palace  had  walls,  in  parts  over  50  feet  high, 
with  many  towers,  and  was  internally  fitted  with 
great  luxury.  Around  it  were  numerous  porticos, 
with  'curious  pillars'  buried  among  groves  of  trees, 
and  gardens  veil  irrigated  and  '  filled  with  brazen 
statues  through  which  the  water  ran  out.' 

Between  the  palace  grounds  and  the  Temple  lay 
the  Xijstus,  a  gymnasium  surrounded  with  columns, 
for  Greek  games.  Connecting  the  W.  wall  of  the 
Temple  with  the  W.  hill  and  the  '  Upper  City,' 
was  a  bridge  which  had  been  broken  down  when 
Pompey  {Ant.  XIV.  iv.  4  ;  BJ  I.  vii.  2)  besieged  the 
Temple  in  B.C.  65,  but  had  been  repaired.  The 
projecting  arch  of  this  bridge  was  first  recognized 
by  Robinson,  and  the  PEF  excavations  not  only 
uncovered  the  central  pier,  but  beneath  the  early 
Roman  pavement  found  an  old  voussoir  of  the 
earlier  bridge  of  Pompey's  time,  which  had  fallen 
through  into  an  ancient  drain  below  the  street. 
No  remains  of  this  bridge  have,  however,  so  far 
been  recovered  further  to  the  west. 

The  hippodrome  apparently  lay  somewhat  to  the 
south,  on  the  borders,  perhaps,  of  the  Tyropceon 
Valley  near  the  present  Dung  Gate  ;  this  was  very 
probably  the  'place  of  exercise'  of  2  Mac  412  (cf. 
1  Mac  l15),  and  the  description  'under  the  very 
castle'  would  well  suit  this  place  if  Akra  was 
where  it  is  here  proposed  to  locate  it.  Of  the 
position  of  Herod's  theatre  nothing  at  all  is  known. 

Next  to  the  Temple,  perhaps  the  most  famous 
Duilding  in  Jerusalem  was  Antonia,  the  great 
fortress  of  the  Temple,  and  the  acropolis  of  the 
city,  whjch  from  its  lofty  height  is  described  by 
Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  11)  as  pre-eminently  conspicuous. 
It  had  received  the  name  Antonia  from  Herod 
after  Mark  Antony,  but  it  had  in  Hasmonaean 
times  "been  known  as  Boris,  Nehemiah  (28  RV) 
mentions  a  castle  (birah)  as  being  here — to  the 
north  of  the  Temple:  this  the  high  priest  Hyrcanus 
(BJj.  vi.  1)  made  his  headquarters.  It  is  interest- 
ing that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  site  with  so  great 
a  reputation  as  a  military  stronghold  should  even 
to-day  be  occupied  by  troops — the  Turkish  garri- 
son. A  great  rock  scarp  on  which  part  of  the 
ancient  fortress  stood  is  still  clearly  visible  from 
the  Haram,  and  in  the  moat  cut  to  protect  its 
northern  aspect  lie  the  'Twin  Pools.'  The  fortress 
lay  at  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Temple  enclosure, 
and  is  described  by  Josephus  as  being  built  on  a 
rock  over  87  feet  high,  '  on  a  great  precipice ' ;  the 
rock  was  covered  with  smooth  stones,  and  upon 
the  rocky  platform  was  a  building  70  feet  high 
littcd  up  with  great  magnificence.  At  the  four 
corners  were  towers  87  feet  high,  except  that  at  the  . 
S.E.  corner,  which  was  over  120  feet  nigh ;  from  it 
the  whole  Temple  was  overlooked,  but  a  consider- 
able space  separated  it  from  the  Temple  itself  (BJ 
vi.  ii.  5-7).  At  the  W.  corner  there  were  passages 
into  the  W.  and  the  N.  cloisters  by  which  the 
Temple  guards  could  obtain  access  to  the  Temple. 
The  Western  boundary  was  probably  on  the  line 
of  the  present  W.  wall  of  the  Haram,  and  the 
moat  (BJ  v.  iv.  2)  to  the  N.  appears  to  have  been 
demonstrated,  but  the  S.  and  E.  boundaries  are 
unknown.  The  total  area  must  have  been  large, 
as  it  held  a  whole  Roman  legion,  and  it  is  clear 
from  history  that  it  was  a  powerful  fortress.  Even 
before  its  extension  by  Herod,  Antigonus  could 
not  capture  it  until  after  the  city  and  the  Temple 
had  been  taken  by   storm,   and  in  A.D.   70  the 
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capture  of  Antonia  is  recorded  as  one  of  the 
fiercest  of  the  tights  of  the  siege  (BJ  vi  i  and  ii  1 
It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  Prwtorium  (Mk 
IS1"-)  was  in  part  of  Antonia,  for  there  un- 
doubtedly  was  the  Roman  garrison  (Ac  21^1  •<*.» 
PRiETORIUM.  '' 

Near  the  W.  wall  of  the  Temple  where  is  now 
the  Turkish  Town  Hall  (cl-Melkcmch)  Va,  the 
2oim  Council  House.  Possibly  it  was  here  the 
high  priest  held  his  court. 

The  palaces  of  Monobazijs,  king  of  Adiabene  and 
of  his  mother  Queen  Helena  appear  to  have  boon 
on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Eastarn  hill  the 
former  probably  due  east  of  the  Pool  of  Siloam 

Of  the  great  number  of  tombs  around  Jerusalem 
the  majority  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  notable 
belong  to  a  later  period  than  Christ's  life.  The 
monuments  of  Queen  Helena,  known  as  the 
'Tombs  of  the  Kings,'  and  probably  almost  all 
the  tombs  in  the  valley  in  which  the  '  Tombs  of 
the  Judges'  are  situated,  are  of  a  date  very  soon 
after  Christ's  death.  The  same  is  probably  true 
of  the  famous  group  of  tombs  near  the  S.E.  corner 
of  the  Temple,  the  so-called  'Pillar  of  Absalom,' 
the  'Tomb  of  Jeboshaphat,'  the  'Grotto  of  St. 
James,'  and  the  '  Pyramid  of  Zaeharias.'  It  is 
very  tempting  to  conneot  these  highly  ornamented 
tomb  structures  with  the  words  of  Jesus  (Mt 
23-7-30),  spoken  as  they  probably  were  almost 
within  sight  of  this  spot.  If  so,  the  indications 
of  work  of  a  later  period  may  be  additions  to 
earlier  constructions  of  the  Herodian  era.  The 
so-called  Tombs  of  Jcseph  of  Ariinathrea  and  of 
Nicodemus,  to  the  \V.  of  the  shrine  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  though  only  by  a  late  tradition  asso- 
ciated with  these  NT  characters,  are  undoubtedly 
old  tombs,  probably  much  before  Christ's  time. 
The  traditional  tomb  of  Christ  has  been  treated  in 
a  separate  article.    See  Golgotha. 

A  general  view  of  the  city  in  the  time  of  Christ 
from  such  a  height  as  Olivet  must  have  been  an 
impressive  sight.  In  the  foreground  lay  the  great 
Temple  in  a  grandeur  and  beauty  greater  than  it 
had  ever  had  in  all  its  long  history,  its  courts  all 
day  crowded  with  throngs  of  worshippers  from 
every  corner  of  the  known  world.  To  the  north  of 
this,  Antonia,  with  its  four  massive  towers,  stood 
sentinel  over  the  city  and  the  Temple.  Behind 
these  lay  the  Upper  City  crowned  by  the  magnifi- 
cent pal  ace- fortress  of  Herod,  with  its  great  groves 
of  trees  and  well-watered  gardens.  To  the  right 
of  this  lay  the  great  towers  Hippicus,  Phasael,  and 
Mariamne.  Then  between  these  buildings  and  the 
Temple  lay  the  central  valley  with  the  Xystus  and 
its  many  columns,  the  lofty  bridge,  and,  a  little  to 
the  south,  the  great  Hippodrome.  Then  some- 
where among  the  houses,  which  rose  tier  above 
tier  from  the  valley,  very  probably  in  that  part  of 
the  city  which  is  described  by  Josephus  {Ant.  XV. 
viii.  1 }  as  like  an  amphitheatre  itself ,  lay  the  theatre 
of  Herod,  doubtless  facing  the  distant  mountains 
of  Moab.  Then  southward,  covering  both  the  hills 
as  they  descended  into  the  deep  valleys  towards 
Siloam,  were  the  thick  built  houses  of  the  common 
folk,  with  other  palaces  such  as  those  of  Monobazus 
and  Helena  rising  like  islands  from  among  them. 
Enclosing  all  were  the  mighty  walls  of  the  Temple 
and  of  the  city— these  latter  alone  with  a  hundred 
towers— rising  up,  in  many  places  precipitously, 
from  deep  valleys,  suggestive  at  once  of  strengtli 
and  security.  To  the  north  lay  the  New  City,  yet 
unwalled,  where,  doubtless,  countless  villas  rose 
amid  the  fresh  greenness  of  gardens  and  trees. 

'The  devil  taketh  him  up  into  an  exceeding 
high  mountain,  and  sheweth  him  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them '  {Mt  48).  -Did 
they  not  all  lie  beneath  the  gaze  of  the  Man  of 
Galilee  if  He  were  brought  from^the  neighbouring 


p'ornnn11699  S1  w  ^  blaZe  of  materia*  SW-Greek 
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fanatic  hatred  that  spells  murder  than  the  worM 
as  ever  seen.  Elements  were  here  gathered  that 
nrt   h°  "  y  °t  m?niature  «f  the  whole  world,  of  a 

world,  too,  hastening  to  destruction 

h  Jn  1  i  Pog"*"*™  of  the  city  cannot  have 
te/n  If '»  v  t!ie1numbei'9  Siven  by  Josephus 
111',  '  V1',1'  VL  lx'  3)  and  Tacitus  <#««. 
v.  13)  are  manifestly  exaggerated.  The  present 
permanent  population  of  modern  Jerusalem;  which 
covers  a  considerably  larger  area  than  the  city  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  is  about  65,000.  However 
closely  the  people  were  packed  in  the  ancient  city 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  there  could  have  been  sd 
many  as  this,  and  many  put  the  estimate  atone- 
half  this  number.  At  the  time  of  the  Passover 
when  numbers  were  camped  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  and  at  other  spots  around,  it  is  possible  to 
believe  that  the  population  may  have  been  con- 
siderably higher  than  that  of  to-day. 

6.  History  of  Jerusalem  during  the  period 
of  the  Gospels.— For  a  few  short  years  before 
the  birth  of  Jesus,  Jerusalem  enjoyed  a  time  of 
extraordinary  material  prosperity,  during  which  the 
great  architectural  works  of  Herod  the  Great  were 
completed.  It  is  evident,  as  has  often  been  the 
case  in  the  East,  that  this  work  was  carried  out 
only  by  means  of  great  oppression,  so  that  the  king, 
while  he  left  behind  him  vast  monuments  in  stone, 
left  also  a  memory  execrated  in  the  hearts  of  the 
common  people.  Some  twenty  years  before  the 
birth  of  Jesus  the  magnificent  palace  of  Herod  was 
finished  ;  *  the  three  great  towers,  the  theatre, 
the  Xystus,  and  the  Hippodrome  (these  last  two 
adorned,  if  not  initiated,  by  Herod)  were  completed 
early  in  his  reign.  Several  years  (B.C.  19-11)  were 
also  spent  in  adorning  and  extending  the  Temple, 
a  work  which  was  being  continued  during  the  life 
of  Christ  (Jn  2-").  At  this  time  the  Temple  must 
have  attained  a  grandeur  and  bcliuty  exceeding  all 
previous  eras.  Yet  the  declining  days  of  Herod  the 
Great  found  the  city  seething  with  rebellion,  which, 
just  before  his  death,  found  vent  in  the  public 
destruction  of  the  golden  eagle  (BJ  I.  xxxiii.) 
which  he  had  erected  over  the  gate  of  the  Temple. 
In  revenge  for  this  forty  persons  were  burnt  alive, 
and  others  were  executed  in  less  terrible  ways. 
When  the  king  considered  that  his  last  hour  was 
imminent,  he  shut  into  the  Hippodrome  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Jews,  with  orders  that  they 
should  be  executed  when  he  died,  so  that  the  city 
might  on  his  death  be  filled  with  mourning,  even 
if  not  for  him. 

Herod's  death  in  B.  C.  4,  the  year  of  the  Nativity,  let 
loose  on  all  sides  the  disorderly  elements.  Arche- 
laus,  the  heir  by  Herod's  will,  advertised  his  acces- 
sion by  ascending  a  golden  throne  in  the  Temple 
on  a  'high  elevation  made  for  him,'  and  hastened 
to  ingratiate  himself  by  promising  all  kinds  of  good 
things  to  the  expectant  and  worshipping  crowds. 
He  was,  however,  unable  to  satisfy  the  excessive 
and  exacting  demands  of  the  unruly  crowds,  who 
had  been  deeply  stirred  by  the  heavy  punishment 
meted  out  by  Herod  in  the  affair  of  the  golden 
eagle,  and  at  the  approach  of  the  Passover  a  riot 
followed  which  ended  in  the  massacre  of  three 
thousand  Jews— mainly  visitors  to  the  feast,  who^ 
were  encamped  in  tents  outside  the  Temple.  Arche- 
laus  forthwith  hastened  to  Rome  to  have  his  ap- 
*  Palace  built  b.c.  24 ;  Temple  restored  b.c.  19-11. 
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pointment  confirmed,  leaving  the  city  in  utter 
confusion.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  ship,  Sabinus, 
the  Roman  procurator,  hastened  to  the  city,  seized 
and  garrisoned  the  king's  palace  and  all  the  forti- 
fied posts  of  which  he  could  get  possession,  and 
laid  hands  on  all  the  treasures  he  could  find.  He 
endeavoured  to  assert  his  authority  with  a  view  to 
opposing  the  absent  Archelaus,  for  he  at  the  same 
time  sent  to  Rome  a  letter  accusing  him  to  Ciesar. 
At  the  succeeding  feast  of  Pentecost  the  crowds  of 
Galilaeans,  Idumaeans,  and  trans-Jordan  Jews,  with 
recruits  from  the  more  unrestrained  elements  from 
Jerusalem,  rose  in  open  rebellion,  and  commenced 
to  besiege  Sabinus  in  the  palace.  One  party 
assembled  along  the  whole  W.  wall  of  the  Temple 
to  attack  from  the  east,  another  towards  the  south 
at  the  Hippodrome,  and  a  third  to  the  west — 
apparently  outside  the  W.  walls  of  the  city. 
Sabinus,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  arrant 
coward,  sent  an  appeal  for  help  to  Varus,  the 
governor  of  Syria,  who  was  then  in  Antioch,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  the  tower  Phasael.  From 
there  he  signalled  to  the  troops  to  fall  upon  the 
people.  A  terrible  fight  ensued,  at  first  in  the 
city  itself  and  then  in  the  Tyropoeon  Valley,  from 
which  the  Roman  soldiers  shot  up  at  the  rioters 
assembled  in  the  Temple  cloisters.  Finding  them- 
selves at  great  disadvantage  from  their  position  in 
the  valley,  the  soldiers  in  desperation  set  fire  to 
the  cloisters,  and  their  Jewish  opponents,  crowded 
within  and  upon  the  roof,  were  either  burnt  to 
death  or  were  slaughtered  in  attempting  to  escape. 
Some  of  the  soldiers  pursuing  their  victims  through 
the  flames  burst  into  the  Temple  precincts  and 
seized  the  sacred  treasures ;  of  these  Sabinus  is 
stated  to  have  received  400  talents  for  himself. 
Upon  this,  other  parties  of  Jews,  exasperated  by 
these  affairs,  made  a  counter  attack  upon  the 
palace  and  threatened  to  set  it  on  fire.  They  first 
offered  a  free  pass  to  all  who  would  come  out 
peaceably,  whereupon  many  of  Herod's  soldiers 
came  out  and  joined  the  Jews  ;  but  Rufus  and 
Gratus  with  a  band  of  horsemen  went  over  to  the 
Romans  with  three  thousand  soldiers.  Sabinus 
continued  to  be  besieged  in  the  palace,  the  walls 
of  which  the  Jews  commenced  to  undermine, 
until  Varus  arrived,  after  which  he  slunk  away 
to  the  seacoast.  The  Jerusalem  Jews  excused 
themselves  to  the  governor  by  laying  all  the' 
blame  on  their  fellow-countrymen  from  other  parts. 
Varus  suppressed  the  rebellion  with  ruthless  firm- 
ness, crucifying  two  thousand  Jews ;  and  then, 
leaving  a  legion  in  the  city  to  maintain  order,  he 
returned  to  Antioch.  Archelaus  returned  some 
months  later  as  ethnarch,  and  ruled  for  ten  years, 
until,  being  accused  to  Ciesar  of  oppression,  he  was 
banished  to  Vienne. 

During  the  rule  of  Coponius  (6-10),  the  pro- 
curator who  succeeded,  another  Passover  disturb- 
ance occurred.  This  was  due  to  the  extraordinary 
and  defiant  conduct  of  a  party  of  Samaritans,  who 
threw  some  dead  bodies  into  the  cloisters  of  the 
Temple  just  after  midnight,— a  step  which  must, 
without  doubt,  have  deepened  the  smouldering 
hatred  between  Jews  and  Samaritans  (Jn  4U). 
Marcus  Ambivius  (11-12)  and  Annius  Rufus  (13) 
after  short  and  uneventful  terms  of  office  were 
succeeded  by  Valerius  Gratus  (14-25),  whose  eleven 
years  were  marked  only  by  the  many  changes  he 
made  in  the  high  priesthood.  His  successor, 
Pontius  Pilate  (20-37),  left  the  stamp  of  his  char- 
acter on  secular  history  by  making  a  great  show 
of  authority,  in  constituting  Jerusalem  the  military 
headquarters,  and  introducing  Cesar's  effigies  into 
the  city,  but  entirely  reversing  this  policy  when  it 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  more  fanatic  ele- 
ments of  the  Jews.  On  this  occasion  a  great 
gathering  of  Jews  assembled  in,  apparently    the 
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Xystus  (iv  t£  v-cy&Ky  orafliv),  and  preferred  to  bare 
their  necks  to  Pilate's  soldiers  to  withdrawing  their 
demands  (Ant.  xvm.  iii.  1).  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  '  current  of  water '  Pilate  brought 
to  Jerusalem,  and  the  riot  which  followed  because 
he  used  for  the  work  'sacred  money'  of  the 
Temple.  When  persuasions  had  failed  to  quell 
the  tumult,  Pilate  gave  a  signal  to  the  soldiers, 
whom  he  had  distributed  in  disguise  through  the 
crowd,  and  many  were  killed  and  wounded  (Ant. 
xviii.  iii.  2). 

The  whole  secular  history  as  given  by  Josephus 
shows  in  what  an  excitable  and  unstable  condition 
the  Jews  were,  specially  at  the  time  of  the  feasts, 
when  the  city  was  filled  by  outsiders.  In  such  a 
city  it  is  not  wonderful  that  twice  (Jn  850  1031) 
Jesus  was  threatened  with  stoning.  The  histories 
of  past  Passovers  iii  the  Holy  City  may  have  made 
Pilate  acutely  anxious  as  to  whither  the  commo- 
tion connected  with  the  arrest  of  Jesus  was  tend- 
ing ;  the  leaders  of  the  Jews,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  doubtless  learnt  by  their  victory  in  the  matter 
of  Caesar's  effigies  to  anticipate  that,  if  they  blus- 
tered and  threatened  enough,  Pilate  was  unlikely 
finally  to  withstand  their  demands. 

7.  Jerusalem  in  the  Gospels. —The  earliest 
Gospel  incident  connected  with  the  city  is  the 
foretelling  to  Zacharias  in  the  Temple  of  the  birth 
of  John  the  Baptist  (Lk  l5'23) ;  the  second,  the 
arrival  of  the  Magi  to  inquire  in  the  city  where  the 
'king  of  the  Jews'  was  born  (Mt  2l"lu).  Shortly 
after  this  occur  the  purification  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  the  presentation  of  Jesus  in  the  Temple 
(Lk  2""3U) ;  and  some  twelve  years  later  the  first  (?) 
Passover  of  Jesus  in  the  Holy  City  and  the  inci- 
dent of  His  staying  behind  to  discuss  with  the 
doctors  in  the  Temple  (Lk  24I-4B).  After  this,  with 
the  exception  of  one  brief  scene  in  the  Temptation 
(Mt  4s),  the  Synoptics  are  silent  regarding  any 
events  in  the  city  until  the  last  week  of  His  life. 
It  is  clear  that  Jesus  rather  avoided  the  city,  and 
that  the  city  was  hostile  to  Him.  It  was  Jerusalem 
as  the  centre  of  Jewish  religious  life  which  alone 
drew  Jesus  there ;  almost  exclusively  His  being 
there  was  connected  "with  attendance  at  a  feast ; 
and,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  incident  at 
the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  all  His  doings  were,  till  the 
last  week,  in  the  courts  of  the  Temple.  In  the 
Fourth  Gospel  there  is  mention  of  a  Passover  at 
which  Jesus  cleansed  the  Temple,  and  later  had 
His  discourse  with  Nicodemus  (Jn  213  31"21)-  Then 
a  year  and  a  half  after,  while  He  was  attending 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  occurred  the  incidents  of 
the  adulteress  and  the  blind  man  ( Jn  73  83ff-  9lflr'),  end- 
ing in  an  attempt  to  arrest  Him  and  a  threatened 
stoning.  A  little  later  in  the  year,  at  the  Feast  of 
Dedication,  He  appeared  in  the  Temple  and  was 
again  threatened  with  stoning  (Jn  lO-"3"39).  After 
the  raising  of  Lazarus  at  Bethany,  Jesus  deliber- 
ately avoided  entering  the  city,  but  shortly  after- 
wards He  determinately  turned  His  face  towards 
it,  with  the  consciousness  that  suffering  and  death 
inevitably  awaited  Him  there  (Mk  103J*S4). 

When  at  last  the  step  of  return  to  the  metropolis 
had  been  taken  and  the  triumphal  entry  into  the 
city  (Mt  211"11,  Mk  ll1"10,  Lk  192tf-44,  Jn  1212'1")  and 
the  second  cleansing  of  the  Temple  (Mt  21i:MG, 
Mk  ll11,  Lk  IP,45-411)  had  occurred,  Jesus  seems  to 
have  gladly  withdrawn  Himself  night  after  night 
from  the  turmoil  of  the  city  to  the  quiet  of  the 
village  life  of  Bethany,  out  of  right  of  the  sad  and 
tragic  city  over  which  He  could  but  weep  (Lk 
1941"44).  The  night  of  His  arrest  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  in  that  fateful  week  He  spent  in  the 
immediate  environs  of  the  city.  Then  during  the 
closing  days  came  teaching  by  the  miracle  of  the 
fig-tree  (Mt  21-0"32,  Mk  ll2""26)  and  by  parable 
(the  Wicked  Husbandmen,  the  Ten  Virgins,  the 
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Sheep  and  the  Goats),  as  well  as  by  direct  predi 
tion,  to  enforce  the  lesson  that  judgment  on  the 
city  and  the  nation  was  nigh  at  hand.  The  wicked- 
ness and  hypocrisy  of  the  city  led  to  the  sterner 
denunciations  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  by  One 
who  considered  that  their  doom  was  practically 
sealed  (Mt  23).  Only  in  the  incidents  of  the  widow's 
mite  (Mk  1241'",  Lk  21»-»)  and  in  the  coming  of  the 
Greek  strangers  to  Jesus  <Jn  12auM)  is  there  any 
sign  of  this  lifting  of  the  heavy  clouds  of  approach- 
ing tragedy.  The  efforts  of  Pharisees,  Sadducees 
and  lawyers  to  catch  Him  in  some  political  in- 
discretion or  unorthodoxy  in  His  teaching  were 
alike  foiled,  and  at  length  the  leaders  of  the  Jews 
made  their  unholy  compact  with  the  traitor  Judas. 
As  the  first  day  of  Unleavened  Bread  drew  nigh, 
the  disciples  Mere  sent  into  the  city  to  prepare  the 
Passover.  The  scene  of  this  incident  is  to-day 
pointed  out  as  an  upper  room  (50  feet  by  30  feet) 
near  the  modern  Zion  gate  of  the  city  ;  tradition, 
according  to  Epiphanius,  records- that  this  was  one 
of  the  few  buildings  which  escaped  destruction  by 
Titus.  It  is  certainly  on  the  site,  even  if  it  is  not 
the  actual  room,  referred  to  by  Bishop  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  cent,  as  the 

Slace  where  the  disciples  were  assembled  on  the 
ay  of  Pentecost,  Arculf  is  the  first  (about 
A.D.  6S5)  to  point  it  out  as  the  Ccenaculum.  Since 
1561  the  buildings,  with  the  traditional  tomb  of 
David  adjoining,  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Moslems. 

After  the  Supper,  Jesus  withdrew  with  His  dis- 
ciples to  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  The  fact 
that  He  crossed  the  Kidron  points  to  some  spot 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
tradition  since  the  4th  cent,  has  fixed  on  one  which 
is  now  preserved  as  a  garden  by  the  Franciscans. 
If  the  site  of  the  Ccenaculum  is  correct,  it  is  prob- 
able that  Jesus  reached  Gethsemane  along  the 
line  of  the  paths  now  running  outside  the  S.  wall 
of  the  city,  leaving  the  city  south  of  the  Temple. 

After  arrest,  Jesus  was  taken  by  the  soldiers 
to  the  palace  of  the  high  priest  in  the  Temple 
precincts.  Probably  the  procession  followed  the 
general  direction  of  the  road  which  to-day  runs 
from  Gethsemane  to  St.  Stephen's  gate,  though 
there  are  indications  that  in  ancient  times  this 
road  was  more  direct  than  it  now  is.  In  the  early 
morning  He  was  brought  before  Pilate  in  the 
Praetorium,  and  he  in  turn  sent  Him  (Lk  237"11)  to 
Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  who  happened 
to  be  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time.  The  natural  place 
where  Herod  would  have  his  quarters  would  be  in 
some  part  of  his  father's  palace  on  the  W.  hill,  and 
it  may  well  be  argued  by  those  who  think  it  more 
likely  that  the  Prcetoriuin  was  in  the  same  en- 
closure, that  it  is  hardly  probable  that  Pilate 
would  have  lightly  risked  sending  Jesus  twice 
through  the  streets  when  so  many  Galileans  were 
about  the  city. 

After  the  condemnation  came  the  procession  to 
Golgotha.  The  traditional  route  of  this,  known  as 
the  Via  Dolorosa,  has  been  selected  on  very  slender 
grounds ;  indeed,  all  the  '  stations  of  the  cross 
on  the  way  have  varied  greatly  from  time  to  time. 
Even  the  first  station,  the  site  of  the  Praetorium, 
has  been  placed  in  many  parts  of  the  city.  In  the 
4th  cent,  it  was  near  the  present  Bab  cl-Ka{tanm, 
two  centuries  later  it  was  marked  by  the  basilica 
of  St.  Sophia.  During  the  Crusading  period  it 
was  placed  first  on  the  \V.  hill,  under  the  idea  that 
Pilate's  house  must  have  been  near  the  Royal 
Palace,  as  several  good  modern  authonties  think 
it  was ;  but  at  a  later  period  it  was  transferred  to 
the  present  Turkish  barracks,  indisputably  on-sonie 
part  of  the  site  of  Antonia,  as  the  more  probable. 
The  starting-point  of  the  Via  Dolorosa  being  so 
arbitrarily  fixed,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the 
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SSiSSn^TP  °f  ^  Cr0■SS,  are  the  fl*"»fe* 
traditions.  The  second  station-where  the  cross 
was  laid  on  Jesus-is  below  the  steps  descend™* 
from  the  barracks.  Near  this  is  the  woll-knowS 
i^Ti  Hrnno  arch-a  construction  of  the  2nd  cent" 
S?7i«n-  ?e  adJ°in,n8  institution  of  the  Sisters 
?»,? *  !u  £W"  a  larg<?  "heet  of  Pavement  belong- 
ing  to  the  Roman  period  (and  identified  by  the 
Latin  authorities  as  the  Gabbatha  of  Jn  19") 
which  may  quite  possibly  have  been  in  position  at 
the  time  of  the  Crucifixion  :  part  of  its  surface 
belongs  to  a  street.  The  third  station  is  shown 
where  the  street  from  the  barracks—  Tarik  Mb  Sitti 
Miriam— joins  the  carriage  road  from  the  Damascus 
(.ate,  running  along  the  ancient  Tyropmon  Valley  • 
the  spot  is  marked  by  a  broken,  prostrate  column.* 
Here  Jesus  sank  under  the  weight  of  the  cross 
A  few  yards  farther  down  the  carriage  road,  the 
fourth  station— where  Jesus  met  His  mother— lies 
on  the  right.  At  the  next  turning  to  the  right  is 
the  fifth  station,  where  Simon  of  Cyrene  took  the 
cross  from  Jesus  ;  and  if  we  ascend  this  street  by  a 
series  of  steps,  the  sixth  station— the  scene  of  the 
incident  of  St.  Veronica's  handkerchief— is  found, 
near  where  the  road  becomes  arched  over.  When 
the  Via  Dolorosa  crosses  the  central  street  of  the 
city,  Suk  cs-Senutny,  the  procession  is  supposed 
to  have  left  the  city  walls.  This  is  the  seventh 
station.  The  eighth  station,  where  Jesus  admon- 
ished the  women  not  to  weep  for  Him  but  for 
themselves  (Lk  23-7-  2B),  lies  up  the  ascent  towards 
the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre;  and  the  ninth  station, 
where  Jesus  is  said  to  have  fallen  a  second  time 
under  the  weight  of  the  cross,  is  in  front  of  the 
Coptic  monastery.  The  remaining  five  stations 
are  included  in  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  for 
which  see  art.  Golgotha. 

The  last  mention  of  Jerusalem  in  the  Gospels  is 
in  the  injunction  to  the  disciples  to  begin  preaching 
the  gospel  there  (Lk  24J7).  The  full  force  of  this, 
and  the  necessity  for  their  being  specially  com- 
manded, is  fully  realized  only  when  it  is  seen  what 
a  unique  position  Jerusalem  held  in  the  mind  of 
Jesus,  as  was  recognized  by  His  regular  attend- 
ance at  the  Temple  services  and  the  periodical 
feasts ;  how  deep  was  His  pity  for  its  close  ap- 
proaching doom  ;  how  bitter  liad  been  the  hostility 
to  His  teaching  and  His  claims;  and,  lastly,  how 
extraordinarily  important  was  Jerusalem  at  that 
time  as  a  meeting  -  place  of  many  intensely  held 
religious  ideals. 

Literature. — This  is  enormous,  and  to  attempt  an  exhaustive 
analysis  would  here  he  out  of  place.  The  authorities  mentioned 
below  are  only  some  of  those  of  which  the  writer  has  himself 
made  use,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  the  references 
are  only  to  modern  writers. — 

The  Bible,  the  Apocrypha,  the  works  of  Josephus,  and  the 
History  of  Tacitus ;  the  volume  '  Jerusalem '  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  PEF  (1884);  Rev.  W.  F.  Birch  in  PEFSt;  Bliss  and  Dickie, 
Excavations  in  Jerusalem  (1894-1897);  Dr.  T.  Chaplin  on  the 
Climate  of  Jerusalem  in  PEFSt,  1883 ;  Conder,  art.  *  Jerusalem ' 
in  Hastings'  DB,  and  many  other  works  and  papers;  Glaisher, 
'  Meteorological  observations  in  Jerusalem '  in>Jiii'speeia4  pam- 
phlet; Richard  Gottheil,  art.  'Jerusalem'  in  Jewish  Encyclo 
pedia  (1904);  Rev.  E.  Hanauer  and  Dr.  Merrill  of  Jerusalem, 
various  papers  in  the  PEFSt ;  Lewin,  Siaje  of  Jerusalem,  by 
Titus  (1863);  Prof.  Mitchell,  art.  on  the  Walls  of  Jerusalem  in 
JBL(19Q3);  Porter  in  Murray's  Guide  Book*;  Robinson's  IMP 
(1858);  Sandav,  Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels (1903);  Schick,  'Die 
Wasserversorgung  der  Stadt  Jerusalem'  in  the  ZDPV  (1878), 
and  many  papers  in  the  PEFSt  and  elsewhere ;  Geo.  Adam 
Smith,  artt.  'Jerusalem'  in  Encyc,  Bibl.  and  Expositor,  1903 
and  1905 ;  W.  R.  Smith,  part  of  art.  'Jerusalem '  in  Encyc.  Bibl.% 
Socin  and  Benzin^cr  in  Baedeker's  Handbook  to  Palestine;  Sir 
Charles  Warren,  Underground  ,/erMsni«n(1876);  Andrew  Watt 
on  Climate  in  Jour.  ofS'cot.  Meteor.  Society,  1900-1901 ;  Williams, 
Holy  City,  1849;  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  art.  'Jerusalem 'in  Smith's 
DiJ2(1893),  also  on '  Golgotha  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre '  in  PEFSt, 
1902-3-4-5.  and  many  other  articles. 

,  E.  W.  G.  Masterman. 

JESSE.— The  father  of  king  David,  named  in 
our  Lord's  genealogy  (Mt  lSf-,  Lk  33"). 

JESUS  (the  name).— It  is  strange  that  even  this 
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name  lias  not  yet  been  explained  with  certainty. 
'Inaous  (gen.,  dat.,  voc.  'IijtroO;  ace.  'Itjo-ovp,  Mt  l1 
8M  Mk  l2i,  Mt  l-1  [on  'Jtjo-oI  as  gen.  and  dat.  sec 
Wlner-Schmiedel,  §  10,  note  6])  is  the  Greek  form 
of  the  Hebrew  ip»:  or  yrin-.  Aquila  has  for  the 
latter  (Dt  Is8) 'Iijcowi ;  in  some  passages  'IVoSe  is 
found  (1  Ch  7s7,  2  Es  2°- *>) ;  see  Redpath's  Concord- 
ance. 

No  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  offered  of  the 
varying  forms  ]l^)  and  j;il7'  The  high  priest,  for  instance, 
who  led  the  Jews  back  from  Babylon  with  Zerubhahel,  is 
constantly  called  yyirr  in  the  prophetical  books  of  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  (RV  'Joshua,*  not '  Jehoshua,'  as  in  the  name  of  his 
father  '  ./cftozadak '),  and  with  equal  constancy  Ji?C>:  in  the 
historical  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (where  also  the  name 
of  his  father  is  written  in  the  abbreviated  form  'Jozadak'). 
Were,  then,  both  forms  used  at  the  same  time?  Or  is  this  a 
hint  that  the  difference  is  due  to  later  recensions,  and  that  the 
form  '  Jcshua '  is  later  than  the  time  of  the  Exile  ?  Again,  how 
did  'Jekoshu*'  become  'JeshnV?  The  question  is  the  more 
difficult  as  nowhere,  is  the  intermediate  form  'Joshua' found, 
as  in  the  other  names  formed  with  'Jeho-Zci/.  intji'  side  by 
side  with  insi-T,  etc.  The  nearest  parallel  seems  to  be  the 
name  of  the  king  of  Moab,  who  is  called  '  J/fsha' '  (yy'S)  in  the 
SIT  of  2  K  3\  but  Muc-i  in  the  LXX ;  or  the  name  *  Moah,' 
which  is  explained  as  if  =me-'ab  in  Gn  1937.  The  reason  for 
the  vowel  change  has  been  sought  in  the  analogy  of  names 
beginning  with  el,  or  merely  on  phonetical  principles  (differ- 
entiation, as  rishon  from  rosh,  etc.).  (For  quite  a  different 
explanation,  which  will  hardly  stand  examination,  see  Fr.  Prii* 
torius  in  ZDMG  lix.  342).  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  name  is  spelt  jnenrr  (with  *)  but  twice  (Dt  321, 
Jg  27);  and  JWl.T  may  therefore  have  been  originally'  Jehosha',' 
like  VV'h»  alongside  of  J(H7,lj«. 

Hitherto  it  has  generally  been  presupposed  that 
the  name  was  formed  from  the  root  j?b»  '  to  save ' 
(or  rather  'to  be  safe'),  like  i'^ii,  which,  according 
to  Nu  138il6and  Dt  32*1,  was  the  earlier  name  of 
'Joshua';  cf.  the  name  yenn  on  a  Palestinian  jar- 
handle,  combined  by  Macalister  with  the  name  'JW 
lCh  i'\(PEFSt,  1905,  p.  330).  But  the  dropping 
of  the  first  letter  is  not  easily  explained  on  this 
theory.  And  the  analogy  of  the  names  gw,  e^c'^m, 
rirn;  side  by  side  with  y;t?,  m^'Sk,  mbtq,  points  to 
the  possibility  that  y^in:  is  related  to  yjinT,  as  ]pv 
is  to  j'3»  As  to  the  meaning  of  these  names 
nothing  is  certain.  That  to  popular  sentiment  the 
name  recalled  the  idea  of  salvation  is  proved  for  the 
OT  by  Nu  138- IU,  and  for  the  NT  by  Mt  l21  '  Thou 
shalt  call  his  name  Jestis ;  for  he  shall  save  his 
pcjple  from  their  sins.'  Perhaps  also  in  ITh  l10 
'IijffoiV  rbv  pvop-evov  ii/ias,  we  have  an  allusion  to  this 
etymology.  Greek  Christians  were  reminded  by 
the  name  of  the  root  Idouai,  '  to  heal ' ;  cf.  Sib.  Or. 
i.  351  jfai  tot-c  5tj  votrepovs  lijo-eTai ;  Clem.  Al.  Paidag. 
1.  7.  61  toloGtov  i}fi.'iv  Svofia.  <r<imr)piov  TTpotfrtiTevei  jrat- 
dzyuyov  ip'   ofa    b   \iryos    6    wetQrji>ias   ovk    larat, 

direiXi)  latrerai,  k.t.X.,  ib.  iii.  12.  C8  6  luu,evo$  tjmw"  fai 
a^fta.  A-ai  tyvxfjv,  rbv  atStov  foOpwirov,  'Ijj<toDs ;  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  Catechcs.  X.  p.  SS'lijaovt  roiyw  fori  Hard 
ti}v  'FAXdSa  y\wa<rav  6  twu-evos.  'EireiSav  iaTpo?  e<m 
^f>X^"  Kai  aufidrwv,  Kal  Oepzirevrijs  xpci'/idrw,  rviftXwv 
/iiv  aiad-QTw  0(paw€vri]t  .  .  .  xw\<?.y  <patvo/j.4p<av  iaTpds  ; 
Epiphanius,  Hear.  29,  Nazar.  §  4  'I^ots  yap  KaTit 
tt)v  EppauciivJiAXcKTw  Oepawevr^  mXe'irat,  tfroi  larpbs 
Kal  auriip.  Epiphanius  betrays  in  these  last  words 
also  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  root ;  and  the 
same  is  the  case  with  Chrysostom,  who  expressly 
states  (Horn.  2  in  Matth.  p.  23),  to  yap  'I^oCs  tolto 
6p0fia  ovk  IffTtv  EX\Vpik6v,  d\\d  t^  'Eppaiuv  frarij  oura 
Xtyerat  IijtroCr  S  eartw  eis  rty  'E\\d5a  yXCrrrav  ipurt- 
ki-^iw,  mrnfo-  avrfy  Si,  diro  rod  <r«W  rbv  Xabv 
o^tou      lo   the   same   effect   is   the   statement  of 

Chnst  *ith  the  high  priest  of  the  Keturn,  and 
wntes  on  their  names,  §  23,  EfcArwr  ofo  rij,  etVovos 
*w«ro  Kai  ovros  tt}s  toO  <r*yri\po<i  wpoairYopias  yZtouro*.  . 
twttdr,  o-«TT|piov  Oiov  eft  Tfy  'EXXdba  Awfo  T0  TO0 
I^oi/  nrraX-otOlv  £VOfm  <n,paiytt-  '\<rovk  tf,  yAp 
Eppalou  <ruTVpia,  vih  U  Kai^  Tra^i  roh  avTo'.s  'lUoW 
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tvofidi£Tat'  'Iwtrovi  8£  iffTw  'Idw  aurrjpta,  tout  lart 
$eov  trwrriptop.  et/ctSrus  et  irov  6eov  ffwftptov  in  toij 
'EXXr)vtKots  dmypdtpoi*  vv6p.aarat,  ovS'  &X\a  Ti  ^  tov 
'l-riaovv  (fari  ti\v  'EflpaLhip  <f>wvi)v  irtwcuro  dtj\ovff9ai ; 
cf.  also  Theodoret,  ii.  385,  on  Is  6110,  ev  tjj  'Eppaiwv 
<pwr)  to  '  ift&Ttov  ffWTTjptov '  Ifidrtov  Ucrvwa  Ketrat,  TOVT 
fori  Xpio-Tod.  Lagarde  ( Ubersicht,  p.  97)  concludes 
from  this  that  V&Q^_»,  the  Syriac  form  of  the 
name,  had  a  double  S. 

Already  in  the  oldest  MSS  of  the^r^Test.  the 
name  is  written  with  abbreviations  ic,  iy,  in  ;  but 
occasionally  in  some  MSS,  and  regularly  in  the 
Codex  Bezte,  ihy  is  found  (in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus 
iMr  and  iy  in  consecutive  lines  in  Rev  22^ =1). 
The  Epistle  ofBarnabas  seems  to  have  known  the 
abbreviation  ih,  because  the  number  318  (=t7h) 
in  Gn  141J  is  explained  there  of  the  cross  of  Jesus ; 
and  the  same  inference  may  be  drawn  for  Irenseus 
from  a  comparison  of  the  texts  of  Irena?us,  Hippo- 
lytus,  and  Epiphanius  on  the  Marcosians  (see  ExpT 
xvii.  [1905]  pp.  44,  139). 

II.  Leclercq,  in  art.  '  Abreviations '  in  Cabrol's  Di'cf.  d'ArcMol. 
Chrftienne,  has  a  special  paragraph  'de  l'abreriation  Ihv. 
JHS'  (col.  177-180).  The  earliest  coins  exhibiting  the  symbol 
IHS  are  of  Justinian  n.  (685-G95,  and  705-711).  In  the  legend 
IhSVS  XPISTVS  NICA  found  on  coins  of  Constantine  n.  (780- 
791),  the  second  letter  is  pronounced  to  be  the  Greek  ■/„  despite 
the  C  in  NICA.  On  the  story  that  the  monogram  of  Christ  was 
found  written  on  the  heart  of  Ignatius  (Otapipt;),  when  at  his 
martyrdom  it  was  laid  bare  by  the  claws  of  the  lions,  see  A.  Bell, 
The  Saints  in  Christian  Art,  i.  11901]  p.  205. 

On  the  power  of  the  name  'Iv.treZ;,  which  cannot  be  translated, 
see  Origen,  c.  Cels.  i.  25 :  like  the  names  Michael,  Gabriel, 
Raphael,  xxi  i  r,u.i-ripe;  *\v,mZs,  iu  to  ite/Mt  /Mjpievt  »)2>j  itapyis 
iiipa.Ta.1  Sctifiiovct;  titka.wtv  •^u^uv  zui  aupM-rwv,  WipYWtv  &  i*i»"if 
itq'  uv  ifrr,Xu.8Y,irx\i. 

We  have  as  yet  no  explanation  of  the  statement  of  Irenaeus : 
'Jesus  autein  nomen  secundum  prop  ri  am  Hebrseorunt  linguam 
litterarum  est  duarum  ac  dimidiee,  sicut  periti  eorum  dicunt, 
significans  doininum  cum,  qui  continet  caelum  etterram,  quia 
Jesus  secundum  an  tiquain  Hebraicam  linguam  caelum  est:  terra 
autem  iterum  bl'ra  ussbr  dicitur'  (=sma  tiers?  'heaven  and 
earth').  In  another  passage  Irenseus  writes:  'Nihilominus 
autem  et  unigenitus  et  maxime  autem  super  omnia  noinen, 

3uod  dicitur  Deus,  quod  et  ipsum  hebraice  Baruch  dicitur,  et 
uas  et  dimidium  habet  literas.' 

The  Jews  now  write  itr*,  which  is  explained  by 
Handler  {Lexicon  tier  Abbrcviaturcn,  1897)  ice  na» 
man,  by  Lagarde  (Mitteilungcn,  ii.  290)  -nttm  'c  '' 
'may  his  name  (and  memory)  be  wiped  out  (and 
perish)';  Jastrow's  Dictionary  explains  it  as  an 
abbreviation  of  yic  ;  Reuchlin  and  other  Christian 
Hebraists  wrote  the  name  nitpn*,  as  a  combination 
of  the  tetragrammaton  nin1,  with  c,  wherein  they 
found  deep  mysteries. 

The  first  letter  of  the  Greek  'Ijjo-oCs  seems  to  be 
treated  as  a  consonant  in  the  hexameter 

'laaaK  |  ^5  'la|/.w)3  'ItjIo-oos  Aavi\i)X  t  'HXtas, 
Sib.  Or.  ii.  247  ;  also  in  the  verse  of  Theodoras 
Prodromus  :  tou  5'  'Inaov  OavbvTos  'lotvSas  /iivei.  On 
its  numerical  value  (10)  and  its  straight  form  see 
speculations  in  Clement's  Paula  (j.  i.  9.  25  it  evBtia. 
Kal  sard  ipvirtv,  fy  alpiTreTat  rb  'ICra  toO  'lyffou,  if 
dyaBunrvvT)  airrou,  and  ii.  43.  3,  the  psalter  of  ten 
strings ;  in  Epiphanius,  Hair.  1.  3  =  the  10th  of 
Nisan,  on  which  the  Paschal  lamb  was  chosen  ;  the 
tithes  {SeK&raj.  o-wmjplov  apx?)  &y6p-&Tos'lr]ffov)  in  Apcst. 
Const,  ii.  25 :  in  the  Opus  impcrf.  in  Mt.  (Migne, 
lvi.  618). 

On  the  spelling  of  the  name  in  the  Latin  MSS  of 
the  Bible,  Iesus,  Ihesus,  Hiesus,  see  "YVordsworth- 
White  on  Mt  l1  and  p.  776 ;  H.  J.  Lawlor,  Chapters 
on  the  Book  of  Mulling,  p.  76;  the  letter  of  Ama- 
larius  to  Bp.  Jonas  of  Orleans  and  to  Abp.  Jere- 
mias  of  Sens  'de  nomine  dni  Iesu,'  whether  ihc 
or  ihs  is  the  correct  spelling,  whether  the  middle 
letter  is  the  Greek  17  or  the  Latin  h,  whether  the 
last  letter  is  Greek  or  Latin.  In  the  Russian 
Church  there  was  at  one  time  a-  violent  dispute 
about  this  orthographical  question.     In  mediaeval 
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poetry,  for  instance  in  Ekkehart  iv.  of  St    Gall 
Jstis  is  made  to  rhyme  with  visits,  etc. ; 
■  Virgo  prior  visum  cunctis  aenoverat  Isuni 
Sed  net:  ab  his  volumus  nudetur  laudibus  Imu's.' 
Damasus  formed  the  lines : 

'  In  rebus  tantis  Trina  con  junctio  mundl 
Erigit  humanum  sensuni  laudarc  venustE 
Sola  salus  nobis  et  mundi  sumnia  potestaS 
Venit  peoonti  nodum  dissolvere  fructU 
Sumnia  salus  cunctis  nituit  per  se-cula  terriS.' 

The  Mohammedan  form  *Isd  -was  certainly 
adapted  to  get  an  assonance  with  Mrtm  (like 
Ibrahim  with  Ismail,  Kabil  with  Habil),  and  not 
to  identify  the  name  with  Esau.  This  was  the 
more  easy  because  the  Nestorians  pronounced  the 
name  Ishd,  not  Jcshu  like  the  Jacobites.  On 
the  proposal  to  introduce  the  Mohammedan'  form 
Isa  instead  of  Gisfi  into  the  Urdu  NT,  see  Bible 
House  Papers,  No.  iii.  p.  '28. 

That  the  name  contains  4  vowels  and  one  consonant  doubled 
and  has  the  numerical  value  NS8  (10+8+200+70+4UO+°UO)  is 
shown  by  Sib.  Or.  i.  326  ft.  and  by  the  speculations  of  the 
Marcosians  (Iren.  xv.  2  ;  Hippol.  vi.  50). 

On  the  monograms  for  the  name  of  Jesus  sec  PRE*  xii.  esp. 
p.  371  f. ;  Jerome, '  de  monoyramma  XPI '  in  AncMota  Marcdxo- 
lana,  iii.  3  (1903),  pp.  195-19S ;  P.  Cafaro,  I'ebreo  nomc  Gem, 
Napoli,  1S90,  p.  390. 

In  the  Ethiopian  Church  the  name  Jesus  is 
avoided  as  a  proper  name  (ZDMG  xxviii.  303); 
in  the  Syriac  Church  it  is  '  still  very  commonly 
used  as  a  man's  name'  (Maclean,  Diet,  of  the  Dia- 
lects of  Vernacular  Syriac,  1901).  It  would  be 
an  interesting  task  to  collect  the  proper  names 
formed  with  Jesus  as  first  or  second  part ;  they 
seem  especially  frequent  in  the  Syriac  and  Persian 
Churches.  Eb.  Nestle. 

JEWS. — This  term,  originally  perhaps  applied 
only  to  men  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  '  men  of  Judaea,' 
is  employed  in  the  Gospels  (1)  in  opposition  to 
Gentiles,  proselytes,  or  Samaritans  :  Mk  73,  Jn  26- 1S 
4a.  a  51  64  -  19«.  43 .  (2)  specially  of  Jews  as  an- 
tagonistic to  our  Lord,  a  usage  which  is  character- 
istic of  Jn.  as  distinguished  from  the  Synoptics  : 
Mt  2815,  Jn  641-53  8^""  918  10ia  nM- 3i- *:■ »  129- n. 
On  the  inferences  that  have  been  drawn  from  this 
usage  as  to  the  authorship  and  date  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  see  art.  John  (Gospel  of).  'The  Jews' 
in  this  sense  were  blind  followers  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  bitter  opponents  of  Christ.  Scrupulous  about 
all  the  practices  sanctioned  by  the  elders,  — washing 
of  hands,  of  cups  and  pots  and  brazen  vessels, 
Sabbath  observance,  etc.  (Mk  7""1,  Jn  510  etc.), — 
they  had  forsaken  the  '  old  paths '  trodden  by 
their  fathers,  and  the  things  commanded  by  God. 
'  For  fear  of  the  Jews '  men  hesitated  to  confess 
Christ  (Jn  713  IF). 

For  customs  of  the  Jews  see  art.  Social  Life. 
See  also  artt.  Israel  and  Jerusalem. 

Litkrati:re.— Wcstr.-r.tt,  Gospel  >-f  St.  John,  Introd.  p.  viiifi.; 
Andrews,  Life  of  our  Lord  [cd.  lfclW],  p.  470  ;  Fairbairn,  Studies 
intheLifeofChrtit,  ch.  :;.  J.  SOUTAR. 

J0ANAN.— A  link  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Lk 

JOANNA  Clu&vra,  Tisch.  and  Revisers'  Text; 
but  'Iwdca,  WH  and  Nestle  ;  from  Aram.  Kjnv,  Heb. 
n;jj'i').— The  wife  of  Chuza,  the  'steward'  of  Herod 
Antipas.  In  Lk  81"3  she  appears  as  one  of  certain 
women  who  had  been  healed,  and  in  gratitude  minis- 
tered to  Jesus  and  His  disciples.  The  passage  reads 
as  though  she  had  herself  derived  physical  benefit 
from  Jesus ;  but  it  is  possible,  as  Godet  suggests 
in  loc,  that  the  'nobleman'  or  king's  officer  of  Jn 
446-53  was  Chuza.  If  so,  Joanna  may  have  been 
led  to  attach  herself  to  Christ  through  the  restora- 
tion of  her  son's  health,  or  even  of  his  life  if  the 
Johannine  narrative  is  to  be  identified  with  Mt  I 
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S^andLk,^.  The  latter  identification  asearlv 
as  Iremeus  (adv.  Jfar.  ii.  33),  and  notwUW  di ? 
tmgu.shed  support  (Wetstein,  Ewald,  de  Wette 

2SL1  er^Lki^iro  £<^ 

whowent  to^he ^Stto'lS^  ^^^ 
Jesus  She  is  almost  certainly  the  same  person  as 
in  h-  though  her  husband's  name  docs  not  occur  hi 
the  later  passage.  There  is  no  need  to  explain  the 
omission  by  a  suggestion  that  he  was  deaf  or  Id 
become  obscure  through  dismissal  from  his  office 
by  Antipas  because  of  the  relations  of  his  house 
hokl  with  Jesus.  The  Evangelist  had  already 
sufficiently  marked  the  identify  of  Joanna,  who 
through  her  own  devotion  would  be  well  known  to 
the  disciples.     See  also  Chuza. 

mm       ii-i.  T  R-  W-  M<>ss. 

JU1>A.— A  link  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Lk  3-B). 

11J'0,??7';rJhc.,£allier  of  Simon  peter  (Jn  i<- 
-lljI  Ib* "  RV  ;  AV  Jonas).    See  Pkter. 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST 

i.  John's  Importance,  and  Sources  for  his  History, 
u.  Birth,  Youth,  and  Pre-Prophetic  Life, 
iii.  The  Public  Ministry. 

iv.  John's  Baptism  of  Jesus  and  Witness  regarding;  Him 
v.  Imprisonment  and  Death, 
vi.  John  and  his  Disciples. 
vii.  Our  Lord's  Estimate  of  John. 

i.  John's  Importance,  and  Sources  foe  his 
History.— The  signilicance  of  John  the  Baptist 
for  the  history  of  Christianity  is  shown  by  the 
place  given  him  in  the  Gospel  records  by  every  one 
of  the  four  Evangelists.  St.  Mark  describes  John's 
mission  in  the  very  first  words  of  his  narrative  as 
'  the  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God'  (l1).  St.  Luke  makes  the  story  of 
John's  birth  the  prelude  to  his  wonderful  narrative 
of  the  greater  birth  at  Bethlehem  ( l5rr- ).  The  three 
SynOptists  are  agreed  in  representing  his  missicn 
as  the  necessary  preparation,  in  accordance  with 
OT  prophecy,  for  the  manifestation  of  the  Christ 
(Mk  l--3,  Mt  33,  Lk  34ff),  while  in  all  the  Gospels 
his  baptism  of  Jesus  becomes  the  moment  of  t  lie 
Lord's  equipment  with  the  Spirit  for  His  Messianic 
office  (Mk  l'ja-,  Mt31G(-,  Lk3-"-;  cf.  Jn  P-11-).  In 
the  Prologue  to  his  Gospel  the  Fourth  Evangelist 
describes  John  as  *a  man  sent  from  God,'  who 
'  came  for  a  witness,  to  bear  witness  of  the  light, 
that  all  men  through  him  (i.e.  Jesus)  might  be- 
lieve' (1G-  7).  In  accordance  with  this  general  sense 
of  John's  great  importance  for  Christ  and  Chris- 
tianity is  the  space  devoted  to  him  in  the  Gospel 
narratives  as  a  whole.  It  is  true  that  Lk.  alone 
furnishes  any  information  about  him  previous  to 
the  moment  when  he  suddenly  issued  from  his 
retirement  in  the  wilderness  and  began  to  preach 
the  baptism  of  repentance  in  the  Jordan  valley, 
and  true  also  that  in  the  ease  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
it  is  difficult  often  to  distinguish  between  the 
Evangelist's  statements  as  a  historian  and  his  own 
subjective  exposition.  But  when  we  put  together 
all  the  references  to  John's  ministry  and  history 
and  character  which  we  find  either  in  the  form  of 
historical  narrative,  or  testimony  from  the  lips  of 
Jesus,  or  reflexion  on  the  part  of  an  Evangelist, 
and  when  we  make  use  besides  of  one  or  two  side- 
lights which  fall  from  the  book  of  Acts  and  the 
pages  of  Joscphus,  we  find  that  for  knowledge 
regarding  the  Baptist's  mission,  his  character,  his 
relation  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  place  in  the 
history  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  dispensations, 
we  are  in  no  lack  of  plentiful  and  trustworthy 
sources  of  information. 

ii.  Birth,  Youth,  and  Pre-Prophetic  Life.— 

The  fact  that  Lk.  alone  of  the  Gospels  gives  an  account  of 
John's  earlier  life,  together  with  the  artistic  nature  of  tho 
narrative  and  its  presumed  discrepancy  with  the  representation 
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of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  respect  of  a  conne ^"  ^ween  John 
infi  Jesus  previous  to  the  baptism  of  the  latter  (ci.  l.k  i 
w"th  Ja  1^")  has  frequently  been  supposed  to  reduce  this 
"quisUe  story  to  the  level  of  pure  legend",  "^w  however 
of  St.  Luke's  claims  to  historical  accuracy  (1"X  andolthe 
vindication  of  these  claims  at  so  many  points  by  modern  re- 
search (cf  W.  M.  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  traveller,  ch.  i., Was 
Christ  lorn at  Bethlehem) ;  Chase,  The  Credibility  of  Acts),  it 
is  impossible  to  set  his  narrative  aside  as  if  it  rested  on  no ,  basis 
of  historical  fact.  It  is  full  of  poetry,  no  doubt  bub  jUtta 
kind  of  poetry  which  hursts  like  a  flower  from  the  living  stem 
of  actuaYtruth.  Any  attempt  to  dissolve  the  narrative  into 
Actions  of  a  later  growth  must  reckon  with  the  fact  that  the 
Evangelist  is  evidently  making  use  at  this  point  of  an  early 
Aramaic  source  steeped  in  the  colours  of  the  OT—  the  earliest 
documentary  evidence  respecting  the  origins  of  Christianity 
■which  has  come  down  to  us,  evidence  which  may  Justly  be 
called  contemporary'  (Plummer,  'St.  Luke*  in  Internat.  Cnt. 
Com  pT),  This  document,  which,  if  it  is  historical,  roust  have 
rested  in  large  part  upon  the  authority  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
St  Luke  'as  a  faithful  collector  of  evangelic  metiwrabilia, 
allows  to  speak  for  itself,  with  here  and  there  an  editorial 
touch'  (Bruce,  Expositor's  Gr.  Test.,  ad  loc.).  To  appreciate 
the  historical  sobriety  and  manifestly  primary  character  of  this 
early  Jewish -Christian  source,  we  have  only  to  compare  the  first 
chapter  o(  Lk.  with  the  relative  sections  of  the  Protevangchiim 
Jacobi,  and  especially  with  those  chapters  (22-24)  which  Har- 
nack  calls  the  Apocryphum  Zacharice  (see  Hastings  DB,  Extra 
Vol.  p-  431). 

According  to  Lk. ,  John  was  the  son  of  Zacharias, 
a  priest  of  the  course  of  Abijah  (see  art.  ZACH- 
ARIAS), and  his  wife  Elisabeth  who  belonged  to 
the  family  of  Aaron  (lSffi).  Elisabeth  was  a  kins- 
woman (not  'cousin,'  see  Plummer,  op.  cit.  p.  25) 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  (l^),  who  paid  her  a  three 
months'  visit  immediately  before  the  birth  of  John 
(v.M,  cf.  vv.36-  39-  *•).  John  was  the  senior  of  Jesus 
by  six  months  (l36*",  cf.  &).     The  name  John, 

Eroperly  Johanan  {Iw6.wt)s  =  \it}v,  cf.»Heb.  text  and 
XX  of  1  Ch  32',  2  Gh  2812),  was  given  to  the  child 
by  his  parents  in  obedience  to  a  Divine  direction 
(11J),  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  neighbours 
and  kinsfolk  (vv.58-63). 

Regarding  the  place  of  John's  birth  there  has  been  much 
discussion.  Lk.  describes  the  house  of  Zacharias  as  in  '  a  city  of 
Judah '  which  lay  in  '  the  hill  country '  (vv.39-  4").  A  number  of 
commentators  have  assumed,  without  any  warrant,  that  this 
must  have  been  Hebron,  as  being  a  priestly  town  in  that  region. 
Others  have  suggested  that  irtiis  'ItCict  is  a  corruption  for  xckis 
'Ieir*  (Reland,  Pal.  p.  870;  Robinson,  BRP*  ii.  206),  so  that 
the  Baptist's  birthplace  would  be  J  Utah  or  Juttah,  to  the  south 
of  Hebron  (Robinson,  op.  cit.,  to.,  and  i,  495),  which  is  men- 
tioned in  Joshua  as  having  been  allotted  to  the  priests  (211C). 
A  tradition  as  early  as  the  Crusades  assigns  the  honour  to  'Ain 
Karim,  a  village  which  lay  between  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem. 
All  this,  however,  is  purely  conjectural,  and  it  is  best  to  bu 
content  to  say  that  John  was  born  in  a  town  unknown,  in  the 
hill  country  of  Judah.    See,  further,  art.  Judah. 

Of  the  external  incidents  of  John's  childhood 
and  youth  Lk.  gives  no  information.  All  that  is 
told  us  bears  upon  his  spiritual  growth.  Accord- 
ing to  an  announcement  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  he 
was  to  be  'filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  his 
mother's  womb'  (11S).  That  a  peculiar  Divine 
blessing  did  rest  upon  him  from  the  first  is  implied 
in  the  words,  '  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him ' 
(v.fi6) ;  that  this  Divine  presence  made  itself  mani- 
fest in  the  development  of  his  character  is  evident 
when  the  Evangelist  adds,  « and  the  child  grew, 
and  waxed  strong  in  spirit'  (v.80). 

But  whatever  the  outward  tencr  of  John's  way 
in  that  priestly  house  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah, 
a  great  crisis  must  have  come  at  last,  followed  by 
a  sudden  break  in  his  manner  of  life.  A  priest's 
son,  he  would  naturally,  according  to  all  Jewish 
traditions,  have  stepped  into  the  priestly  office, 
and  enjoyed  the  honours,  abundance,  and  com- 
parative ease  that  were  parts  of  his  birthright  But 
spiritual  instincts  and  powers  which  had  lon°-  been 
unknown  in  Israel  began  to  make  themselves  felt 
in  the  young  man's  heart,  and  this  son  of  a  priest 
went  forth  into  the  deserts  to  be  shaped  in  solitude 
into  a  prophet  mightier  than  Elijah  or  Isaiah 
Of  the  precise  nature  of  the  impulse  which  first  led 
him  to  withdraw  himself  from  his  fellows  the 
duration  of  his  stay  in  the  wilderness,  and  the 


fashion  of  his  life  while  there,  no  Evangelist  has 
anything  to  tell  us.  But  it  is  certainly  a  grotesque 
mistake  to  suppose  that  he  left  his  home  and  the 
haunts  of  men  in  order  to  become  an  Essene  (see 
the  excellent  remarks  of  Godet  on  this  point,  Com 
onLk.i.  p.  mi.).* 

There  was  absolutely  no  resemblance  between 
John,  the  desert  solitary,  as  he  is  described  to  us 
in  the  pages  of  the  Gospels  (Mt  3*H  ll™ 1|  llia||),  and 
the  Essenes  with  their  white  garments  and  their 
cenobitic  establishments,  as  we  come  across  them  in 
the  pages  of  Josephus  (BJ  n.  viii.  2-13,  Ant.  xvm. 
i.  5).  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  John  was  an 
ascetic  as  the  Essenes  were,  and  that  in  both  cases 
the  revolt  against  prevailing  luxury  and  corrup- 
tion sprang  out  of  the  deep  seriousness  which 
marked  the  more  earnest  spirits  of  the  time  (see 
Kiiegg,  art.  'Johannes  der  Tiiufer5  in  FEE3). 
John's  withdrawal  into  the  wilderness  indicated 
his  disapproval  of  society  as  he  found  it,  it  signi- 
fied more  especially  an  absolute  break  with  the 
prevalent  Pharisaic  type  of  piety.  But  in  his  case 
it  meant  much  more  than  this,  much  more  even 
than  the  adoption  of  severely  ascetic  habits  in  the 
interests  of  his  own  spiritual  life.  It  was  as  one 
who  was  conscious  that  he  was  set  apart  for  the 
office  of  a  prophet  (cf.  Lk  l14"17-  76fr-),  and  who  felt 
himself  called  in  particular  to  take  up  in  Israel 
a  work  of  reformation  similar  to  that  of  Elijah 
(Lk  l17;,cf.  Mt  11"  1712,  Jn  lSi),  that  John  betook 
himself  to  the  deserts  (Lk  l80)  and  there  lived  the 
life  of  one  who  hides  himself  from  men  that  'he 
may  the  better  see  the  face  of  God.  Locusts  and 
wild  honey  were  his  food,  while  his  clothing  was  a 
loose  cloak  (dvSvpa)  of  woven  camel's  hair  and  a 
leathern  girdle  about  his  loins  (Mt  34,  Mk  1G; 
cf.  2  Kl8).t 

How  long  John  remained  in  '  the  deserts,'  by 
which  is  doubtless  meant  the  awful  solitudes  of 
the  Wilderness  of  Juda?a,  and  how  he  grew  into 
the  full  sense  of  the  precise  nature  of  his  prophetic 
vocation  as  the  forerunner  and  herald  of  the 
Messiah,  we  cannot  tell.  But  the  Holy  Ghost  who 
had  been  working  in  him,  and  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
which  had  been  laid  upon  him  from  the  first,  his 
own  constant  brooding  over  words  of  ancient  pro- 
phecy (Jn  1-",  cf.  Mt  33ll),  and  «.  deep  intuitive 
reading  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  would  gradually 
bring  him  to  a  clear  knowledge  both  of  his  function 
as  a  prophet  and  of  the  time  when  he  must  begin 
to  exercise  it.  And  so  came  at  last  the  day  of  his 
'shewing'  (dvdSei^is)  unto  Israel  (Lk  I60). 

iii.  The  Public  Ministry.— It  was  in  the  ICth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Ccesar  that  the  word 
of  God  came  to  John  in  the  wilderness  summoning 
him  to  enter  upon  his  work  as  a  prophet  (Lk  3U  B). 
Immediately  he  obeyed  the  summons  (v.3).  The 
scene  of  his  ministry,  according  to  Mk.,  was  'the 
wilderness'  (I4),  according  to  Mt.  'the  wilderness 
of  Judaea'  (31),  according  to  Lk.  'all  the  country 
about  Jordan'  (3s).  Probably,  as  hitherto,  the 
Wilderness  of  Judsea  continued  to  be  his  home  — 
that  wild  region  which  stretches  westwards  from 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan  to  the  edge  of  the 
central  plateau  of  Palestine ;  but  when  he  preached 
he  must  have  done  so  in  some  place  not  too  far 
removed  from  the  haunts  of  men,  while,  owing  to 

*  This  theory,  put  forth  by  Grata  (Gcsch.  der  Juden,  iii.  p. 
100)  and  adopted  t>y  many  since,  has  been  repeated  once  more 
in  the  art.  'Essenes'  in  Jewish  Encyc,  where  it  is  added  that 
the  silence  of  the  NT  about  the  Essenes  '  is  perhaps  the  best 
proof  that  they  furnish  the  new  sect  [i.e.  Christianity]  with  its 
main  elements  as  regards  personnel  and  views" — as  striking  an 
illustration  as  could  well  be  discovered  of  a  fallacious  use  of  the 
argumentum  e  silentio.  On  John's  relations  to  the  Essenes  see 
Lightfoct,  Colossians,  Dissert,  iii. 

if  That  he  ate  locusts,  as  the  Bedawin  still  do,  not  carob-beans, 
i*  now  the  prevalent  opinion  of  scholars  (cf.  art.  Locust,  and  in 
Hastings'  DB,s.vX  Cneyne,  however,  holds  out  for  carob  beans 
(Encyc.  Bibl.,  artt.  'Husks 'and  'John  the  Baptist").  See  also 
Expos.  Times,  xv.  [190*1  PP-  285, 335, 420,  xvi.  [1905]  p.  382. 
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hia  practice  of  baptism  (almost  certainly  by  im- 
mersion), the  Jordan  necessarily  marked  the  central 
line  of  his  activity  (Mt  S6-  "• 10,  Mk  1°- D).  To  Jn 
we  owe  the  information  that  he  baptized  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  (l2"  323  10«).  John's  work  may 
be  considered  under  two  aspects,  (1)  his  preaching 
(2)  his  baptism.  b' 

1.  John's  Preaching.— According  to  Mt.  the 
essence  of  John's  preaching,  the  text  as  we  miobt 
say  of  all  his  sermons,  was  this:  'Repent  ye,  "for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand'  (3a).  The 
second  part  of  this  text  was  the  fundamental  part. 
It  shows  that  John  was  fully  conscious  that  the 
long-expected  Messianic  age  was  now  about  to 
Jawn,  and  that  it  was  hia  mission  to  proclaim  the 
fact.  5y  his  trumpet- voiced  proclamation  of  this 
fact  he  thrilled  the  nation  to  its  heart  and  drew 
forth  the  multitude  into  the  wilderness  to  hear 
him  (Mt  35,  Lk  37 ;  cf.  Jos.,  Ant.  xvm.  v.  2)— 
men  from  Jerusalem  and  men  from  Galilee  (Jn 
lis.  w.^  civilians  and  soldiers  (Lk  31U- "),  Pharisees 
and  publicans  side  by  side  (Mt  37,  Lk  31-). 

But  while  the  preacher's  fundamental  message 
was  the  announcement  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
Messianic  Kingdom,  he  combined  with  these  glad 
tidings  of  good  a  stern  summons  to  repentance. 
Repentance,  he  said,  nzravoia,  a  change  of  mind 
and  heart,  were  indispensable  as  a  preparatory  con- 
dition for  all  who  would  share  in  the  privileges  of 
the  new  order  about  to  be  set  up.  To  the  Jewish 
mind  this  was  an  unexpected  and  unwelcome  note 
in  a  herald  of  the  Messiah  ;  and  John's  utterance 
of  it  and  strenuous  emphasis  upon  it  form  one  of 
the  marks  of  his  profound  originality  as  a  prophet. 
According  to  the  popular  conviction,  all  Israel 
would  have  a  lot  and  a  part  in  the  blessings  of  the 
Messianic  age,  and  that  specifically  because  of 
their  descent  from  Abraham.  It  was  recognized 
that  judgments  would  accompany  the  appearance 
of  the  Christ,  but  these  judgments  were  to  fall 
upon  the  Gentiles,  while  Abraham's  children  would 
be  secure  and  happy  in  that  day  of  the  Lord.  The 
Talmud  explains  the  cry  of  the  prophetic  watch- 
man, ' The  morning  cometh,  and  also  the  night '  (Is 
2112),  by  saying,  '  The  night  is  only  to  the  nations 
of  the  world,  but  the  morning  to  Israel'  (Jerus. 
Taan.  64a,  quoted  by  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times, 
i.  271).  Not  so,  said  John.  Repentance  is  the 
prime  requisite  for  all  who  would  enter  the  King- 
dom of  heaven.  Descent  from  Abraham  counts 
for  nothing  (Mt  3M).  Every  fruitless  or  worthless 
tree  must  be  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire  (v10). 
The  very  leaders  of  the  nation  themselves,  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  must  bring  forth  fruit 
worthy  of  repentance  if  they  are  to  escape  from  the 
WTath  to  come  (vv.7, 8). 

2.  John's  Baptism.— Alongside  of  the  spoken 
■word  John  set  that  great  distinctive  symbol  of  his 
ministry  from  which  his  title  '  the  Baptist '  (6  Bair- 
tkjtjJs)  was  derived.  He  came  not  only  preaching 
but  baptizing,  or  rather,  so  closely  was  the  symbol 
interwoven  with  the  word,  he  came  'preaching  the 
baptism  of  repentance '  (Mk  V,  Lk  33).  To  under- 
stand John's  baptismal  doctrine  it  is  necessary  to 
think  of  the  historical  roots  out  of  which  it  sprang. 
For  though  he  gave  to  the  rite  a  depth  of  meaning 
it  had  never  had  in  Israel  before,  he  evidently 
appealed  to  ideas  on  the  subject  which  were 
already  familiar  to  the  Jewish  people.  In  partic- 
ular, three  moments  in  the  preceding  history  of 
the  religion  of  Israel  appear  to  be  gathered  up  in 
the  baptism  of  John  as  it  meets  us  in  the  (.ospels^ 

(a)  The  theocratic  washings  of  the  Jews  (Lv  11-1j, 
Nu  19).  That  a  religious  intention  underlay  those 
'divers  washings 'of  the  ceremonial  law  is  evident 
(cf.  Lv  1433  1513,  Mk  1"  Lk  222  5»  Jn  2°),  while 
the  historical  connexion  of  John's  baptism  with 
them  is  proved   by   the    fact  that  in   NT   times 
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fiawrltw  had  come  to  be  the  regular  term  alikp  for 

SSnl  ^anatl,°^there-  U  was  essentially  an 
ethical  rite,  and  thus  very  different  from  an  out 

attached  apart  from  the  moral  and  spiritual  condi- 
tion of  the  recipient  In  the  case  o/all  who  came 
to  him  John  insisted  upon  repentance;  and  they 
/"mK'      °f  him  1U  J°™an'  confessing  their 

(6)  The  Messianic  lustration  foretold  by  the 
prophets.— Lons  before  the  time  of  John,  prophetic 
souls  in  Israel  had  seen  that  for  a  true  cleansing 
the  nation  must  look  to  those  Messianic  days  when 
God  should  open  a  fountain  for  sin  and  for  un- 
cleanness,  sprinkling  His  people  with  clean  water, 
and  putting  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit  within 
them  (Jer33a,  Ezk36-s--«,  Zee  131).  It  was  John's 
function  to  declare  that  those  great  Messianic 
promises  were  now  going  to  receive  their  ful- 
filment at  the  hands  of  the  Messiah  Himself. 
His  baptism,  we  have  said,  was  a  baptism  of  pre- 
paration for  the  Kingdom,  preparation  which  took 
the  form  of  repentance  and  confession.  But  even 
more  than  a  baptism  of  preparation  it  was  a 
baptism  of  promise,  promise  both  of  the  Kingdom 
and  the  King,  being  a  promissory  symbol  of  a 
perfect  spiritual  cleansing  which  the  Messiah  in 
person  should  bestow — '  I  indeed  baptize  you  with 
water  unto  repentance ;  but  he  that  cometh  after 
me  .  .  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  fire'  (Mt  3" II). 

(c)  Another  historical  moment  which  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  is  the  proselyte  baptism  of  the 
Jewish  Church.  It  may  now  be  regarded  as  certain 
that  the  baptism  of  proselytes  had  been  the  Tule  in 
Israel  long  before  NT  times  (see  especially  Schurer, 
HJP  II.  ii.  319 ;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times,  ii. 
745 If.);  and  proselyte  baptism  helps  us  to  under- 
stand the  baptism  of  John  in  certain  of  its  aspects. 
When  a  Gentile  'sought  shelter  under  the  wings 
of  the  Shekinah,'  it  was  understood  that  he  was 
utterly  renouncing  his  past.  And  John  insisted  on 
a  like  renunciation  in  the  case  of  candidates  for 
his  baptism.  The  danger  of  the  proclamation  that 
the  Kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand  lay  in  the  fact 
that  multitudes  would  claim  to  enter  that  Kingdom 
as  a  matter  of  course,  without  being  prepared  to 
submit  to  the  necessary  conditions.  Not  so,  said 
John.  God  does  not  depend  upon  Israel  alone  for 
the  peopling  of  His  Kingdom.  He  'is  able  of  these 
stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham'  (Mt  3a). 
Even  a  Jew,  if  he  is  to  be  received,  must  come  as 
a  humble  penitent  who  casts  himself  upon  the 
Divine  grace.  He  must  come  like  a  stranger  and 
a  proselyte  renouncing  the  past,  not  as  one  who 
claims  an  inalienable  right,  but  as  one  who  seeks 
by  fruits  of  repentance  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come  (Mt  37- B,  Lk  37- 8).  For  the  baptism  of  the 
Coming  One  is  a  baptism  of  judgment.  His  win- 
nowing-fan  is  in  His  hand;  and  while  He  will 
gather  His  wheat  into  the  garner,  He  will  burn  up 
the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire  (Mt  312,  Lk  317). 
On  the  baptism  of  John  see,  further,  art.  Baptism. 

iv.  John's  Baptism  of  Jesus  and  Witness 
regarding  Him.— 1.  The  baptism  of  Jesus  by 
John  is  recorded  in  all  the  Synoptics  (Mt  313"-,  Mk 
lot-,  Lk  321),  but  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  The  author,  however,  makes  the  Baptist 
refer  to  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  upon  Jesus  in  the 
form  of  a  dove  (Jn  l32ff-)  as  an  authenticating  sign 
which  he  received  that  He  was  the  Messiah ;  and 
this  incident  is  represented  by  the  other  three  as 
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following  immediately  upon  the  baptism,  though 
the  first  two,  and  probably  the  third  also,  describe 
the  visible  sign  as  bestowed  upon  Jesus  Himself 
along  with  the  approving  voice  from  heaven  (Mt 
3'fi,  Mk  l10'-,  Lk  3s1).  If  the  scene  of  the  baptism 
was  the  same  as  that  of  John's  subsequent  witness 
to  Jesus  recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  it  took 
place  at  'Bethany  beyond  Jordan'  {Jn  la),  a  site 
which  has  been  much  discussed,  but  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  certainly  identified  (see  art. 
Bethadara). 

It  was  here,  then,  in  all  likelihood,  that  Jesus 
met  John  when  He  came  from  Galilee  to  be  bap- 
tized of  him  (Mt  313).  At  first  John  was  unwilling 
to  perform  the  rite  upon  such  an  applicant,  but 
Jesus  insisted.  'Thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all 
righteousness' (v.15).  He  recognized  John's  baptism 
as  an  appointment  of  the  Divine  righteousness 
which  it  was  proper  that  He  should  accept.  If  the 
fitness  of  that  baptism  in  the  ease  of  Jesus  is  called 
in  question,  we  must  remember  that  it  had  an 
initiatory  aspect  which  would  commend  it  to  Him 
as  He  saw  in  it  an  opportunity  of  consecrating 
Himself  definitely  and  openly  to  the  Messianic 
kingdom  and  its  tasks.  But  if  John's  words  of 
protest  (v.14)  imply  that  even  in  the  baptism  of 
Christ  the  cleansing  aspect  of  the  rite  was  in  view, 
was  it  not  proper  that  the  'Lamb  of  God'  (Jn 
ja*.  3Gjf  wi10  ]iad  no  sense  of  personal  guilt,  nothing 
to  repent  of  or  confess,  should  even  now  begin  to 
bear  upon  His  heart  the  burden  of  the  sins  of 
others,  even  as  on  a  coming  day  He  was  to  bear 
them  '  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree J  ( 1  P  2M)  ? 

2.  Of  the  intercourse  of  John  with  Jesus,  the 
Fourth  Gospel  gives  an  account  which  differs 
widely  from  that  presented  in  the  Synoptics ;  but 
apart  from  the  Johannine  colouring  of  the  later 
narrative,  the  difference  is  sufficiently  explained 
on  the  ordinary  view  that  the  Synoptists  describe 
the  meeting  between  the  two  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  baptism,  while  the  Fourth  Evangelist  con- 
cerns himself  only  with  John's  subsequent  testi- 
mony to  the  now  recognized  Messiah  (cf.  Jn  lVf*). 
There  is  no  real  discrepancy  between  John's  '  I 
knew  him  not,'  reported  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (l31), 
and  the  representation  of  Mt.  {3r»s-),  that  when  the 
Man  from  Nazareth  presented  Himself  at  the 
Jordan,  John  declined  at  first  to  baptize  Him,  on 
the  ground  of  his  own  un worthiness  in  comparison. 
Even  if  we  suppose  that  in  spite  of  their  kinship 
and  the  friendship  between  their  mothers  the  two 
had  not  met  before,  the  fact  that  John's  baptism 
was  a  baptism  of  repentance  and  confession  seems 
to  imply  a  personal  interview  with  applicants 
previous  to  the  performance  of  the  rite— an  inter- 
view which  in  the  ease  of  Jesus  must  have  revealed 
to  one  with  the  Baptist's  insight  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  His  character.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
*I  knew  him  not'  of  the  last  Gospel,  as  the  con- 
text shows,  only  means  that  John  did  not  know 
that  Jesus  was  indeed  the  Messiah  until  he  received 
the  promised  sign  il32f-). 

It  is  true  that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  John  is  made 
to  bear  a  witness  to  Jesus  by  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan  (1"-^)  which  finds  no  parallel  in  the  earlier 
narratives;  but  if  we  follow  the  ordinary  view  of 
students  of  the  chronology  of  our  Lord's  life— that 
the  narrative  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist  comes  in 
after  the  forty  days  of  the  Temptation  have  inter- 
vened, and  that  John  now  sees  Jesus  in  the  light 
not  only  of  the  authenticating  sign  given  at  the 
baptism,  but  of  his  own  reflexion  ever  since  upon 
the  subject  of  the  character  of  Jesus  and  the  ful- 
filment of  the  Messianic  promise  — the  fulness 
and  exphcitness  of  his  testimony  upon  this  later 
occasion  appear  perfectly  natural.  The  twice- 
repeated  tuvpoaOtv  fj.ov  yiyovev  (vv.16-30)  it  is  true 
cannot  be  understood,  so  far  as  the  Baptist  himself 


is  concerned,  as  referring  to  pre-existence,  though 
this  was  probably  involved  in  the  thought  of  the 
Evangelist.  But  the  designation  of  Jesus  as  'the 
Lamb  of  God'  (vv.29-M),  and  especially  the  phrase 
'which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world'  (v.29), 
reveals  a  conception  of  the  Saviour's  Messianic 
functions  which  is  certainly  profound,  but  which, 
in  spite  of  the  objections  which  have  been  taken 
to  it,  cannot  surprise  us  in  the  case  of  one  who 
had  brooded  like  John  over  the  utterances  of  OT 
prophecy  (cf.  especially  Is  53). 

The  fourth  Evangelist  records  a  further  witness 
regarding  Jesus  which  John  bore  to  his  own  dis- 
ciples on  a  later  occasion,  when  he  was  baptizing 
in  jEnon  (wh.  see),  near  to  Salim  (32Jff).  In  this 
passage  the  difiiculty  of  discriminating  between 
the  original  words  and  facts  of  history  and  the 
Johannine  setting  and  atmosphere  is  even  greater 
than  usual,  but  the  figure  of  the  Bridegroom  '  that 
hath  the  bride '  and  the  Bridegroom's  friend  who 
rejoices  in  the  other's  joy  (v.^),  and  the  saying, 
'He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease3  (v.30),  arc 
so  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  other  utterances  of 
the  Baptist  recorded  in  the  Synoptics  as  well  as  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  regarding  the  relations  between 
the  Messiah  and  himself  {Mt  3s- »,  Jn  l15-  *),  that 
it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  of  historical 
reality  which  they  make  upon  the  reader. 

v.  John's  Imprisonment  and  Death  (Mt  145"15, 
Mk  6""-a,  Lk  319-20;  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XVIH.  v.  1,  2). 
—According  to  the  Synoptists,  the  arrest  and 
execution  of  John  were  due  to  the  spiteful  hatred 
of  Herodias  (wh.  see),  because  he  had  rebuked 
Herod  for  making  her  his  wife  in  flagrant  defiance 
of  the  law  of  Israel  (Lv  1816  20-1).  Josephus,  on  the 
other  hand,  says  that  Herod  put  the  prophet  to 
death  because  he  'feared  lest  the  great  influence 
John  had  over  the  people  might  put  it  in  his  power 
and  inclination  to  raise  a  rebellion  ;  for  they  seemed 
ready  to  do  anything  he  should  advise.'  The  two 
statements,  however,  are  not  irreconcilable ;  and 
certainly  the  evidence  of  Josephus,  whose  interests 
as  a  historian  lay  altogether  in  the  political  direc- 
tion, is  not  such  as  to  cast  any  suspicion  on  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  more  detailed  and  more 
intimate  Gospel  narrative.  It  may  very  well  have 
been  the  case  that,  while  John's  death  was  really 
due  to  the  implacable  hate  of  Herodias,  Herod  felt 
that  this  was  hardly  an  adequate  ground,  or  one 
that  he  would  carj  to  allege,  for  the  execution  of 
the  Baptist,  and  so  made  political  reasons  his 
excuse.  Assuredly  there  was  nothing  of  the  politi- 
cal revolutionary  about  John ;  yet  his  extraordinary 
influence  over  the  people  and  the  wild  hopes  raised 
among  certain  classes  by  his  preaching  might  make 
it  easy  for  Herod  to  present  a  plausible  justifica- 
tion of  his  base  deed  by  representing  John  as  a 
politically  dangerous  person. 

There  may  seem  to  be  a  contradiction  within  the 
Evangelic  narratives  themselves,  when  we  find 
Mt.  saying  that  Herod  would  have  put  John  to 
death  but  that  he  feared  the  multitude  (145),  while 
Mk.  alleges  that  Herod  '  feared  John,  knowing; 
that  he  was  a  righteous  man  and  an  holy,  and 
kept  him  safe  .  .  and  heard  him  gladly '  (620). 
But  the  contradiction  lies  in  Herod's  character 
rather  than  in  the  testimonies  of  the  two  writers, 
and  the  words  woWb  ^ir6pet,  'he  was  much  per- 
plexed' (Mk  620  WH  and  KV),  explain  adequately 
enough  a  moral  situation  of  which  we  have  the 
final  revelation  in  Herod's  weakly  vacillating  be- 
haviour, '  letting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would,1 
when  Herodias  through  her  daughter  Salome  (Mt 
146,  Mk  6-;  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  v.  4)  presented 
her  horrible  request.  That  Herod  did  not  really 
regard  John  as  a  political  fanatic  is  suggested  by 
all  that  the  Gospels  tell  us  as  to  the  way  in  which 
he  treated  him  while  he  lay  in  prison ;  by   the 
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personal  audiences  he  granted  him  (Mk  G3"),  and 
by  the  fact  that  he  allowed  him  to  have  intercourse 
with  llis  disciples  (Mt  11-,  Lk  71B-1U),  and  through 
them  to  exchange  messages  with  Jesus  (Mt  1 1 "° 

The  message  which  .lohn  sent  to  Jesus  has  often 
been  regarded  as  exceedingly  strange  on  the  part 
of  one  who  had  previously  borne  so  signal  a  witness 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  and  it  has  even  been 
suggested  that  he  sent  his  messengers  not  because 
there  was  any  wavering  of  his  own  faith,  hut  for 
the  sake  of  his  disciples,  to  whom  he  wished  some 
confirmation  of  the  Mcssiahsliip  of  Jesus  to  be 
given  (see  Bebb  in  Hastings'  DB  ii,  0Si>').  But  the 
more  simple  explanation  is  also  the  one  which  is 
truer  to  human  nature.  The  depression  wrought 
by  imprisonment  on  one  accustomed  to  the  freedom 
of  the  wilderness,  together  with  his  disappointment 
at  the  seeming  delay  of  Jesus  to  assert  His  power 
and  authority  as  the  Christ  of  Israel,  had  resulted 
in  an  hour  of  the  power  of  darkness  in  the  soul 
of  the  great  prophet,  when  he  began  to  wonder 
whether  after  all  he  had  not  made  a  great  mistake. 
That  in  spite  of  his  doubts  he  had  not  lost  his  faith 
in  Jesus  is  shown  by  the  very  fact  that  it  was  to 
Jesus  Himself  that  he  applied  to  have  these  doubts 
removed,  as  well  as  by  that  message  of  encour- 
agement and  '  strong  consolation '  which  the 
Bridegroom  sent  back  to  His  sorely  tried  friend  : 
'  Blessed  is  he  whosoever  shall  not  he  offended  in 
me'(Mt  ll6,  Lk7=). 

From  Josephus  we  learn  that  the  Castle  of 
Macluerus  (wh.  see)  was  the  scene  of  the  Baptist's 
imprisonment  {Ant.  xvm.  v.  1,2).  Maelcerus  was 
a  powerful  stronghold,  at  once  a  fortress  and  a 
palace  {BJ  VII.  vi.  1-3 ;  cf.  Pliny,  Hid.  Sat.  v. 
xvi.  7-2).  situated  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (G.  A.  Smith,  HGUL  p.  .109  i. ).  Within 
these  gloomy  walls,  then,  the  deatli  of  John  took 
place,  one  o"f  'those  awful  tragedies  for  which 
nature  has  provided  here  su  sympathetic  a  theatre' 
{op.  cit.  in  loc.).  Of  this  tragedy  St.  Mark  has 
furnished  us  with  the  fullest  account  (6=1-=y)  in  a 
narrative  which  is  not  more  thrilling  in  its  dramatic 
vividness  than  it  is  instinct  with  the  elements  of 
what  might  almost  be  described  as  self-evidencing 
moral  and  historical  truth. 

vi.  John  asu  his  Discipi.f.s.  —Besides  the 
crowds  that  came  to  him  to  be  baptized,  John 
appears  to  have  drawn  around  him  a  circle  of  closer 
followers,  who  are  referred  to  in  all  the  Gospels  as 
his  'disciples'  (Mt9'<  [I'Mk  218,  Lk  5s1]  11=  [!!  Lk 
718- "],  Mk  6",  Lk  11',  J  n  l-=-  "PI1;  cf.  Ac  18=' 
191"-).  It  appears  that,  unlike  Jesus,  he  enjoined 
regular  fasts  upon  his  disciples  (Mt  9"  ■;),  and  that 
he  also  gave  them  forms  of  prayer  (Lk  ll1)  winch 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  employing  frequently 
(Lk  o33).  Possibly  he  utilized  them  as  assistants 
in  the  work  of  baptising,  for  winch  he  could 
hardly  have  sufficed  personally  when  his  movement 
was  at  its  height.  ,.    .  ,        *  n 

It  was  from  the  circle  of  these  disciples  of  the 
Baptist  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were  immediately 
drawn  (Jn  I2""),  and  that  not  only  with  John  s 
full  consent,  but  through  his  own  express  witness 
both  in  public  (Jn  l1""'-™'-)  and  in  private  (v.")  to 
the  superior  worth  of  Jesus  and  to  his  own  function 
as  the  mere  herald  and  forerunner  of  the  latter. 
And  yet  he  did  not,  as  we  might  have  expected 
decline,  after  Christ's  baptism,  to  stand  any  onger 
to  others  in  the  relation  of  a  master  to  his  disciples. 
Perfectly  loyal  as  he  was  to  Him  whom  he irecog- 
nized  as  the  Messiah,  he  evidently  felt  as  Jesus 
also  did  previous  to  JohnVimpnsonment  (•">/> 
4'-=),  that  there  was  still  need  for  a  work  or  pre- 
paration, and  room  therefore  for  a  discipleship  to 
the  Forerunner.  But  when  his  disciples  grew 
jealous  of  the  rapidly  growing  popularity  ot  Jesus, 
vol.  I.— 55 


and  came  to  him  with  their  complaint,  he  pro- 
claimed to  them  once  more  the  true  relation 
between  that  Other  and  himself,— 'He  must  in 
crease,  but  I  must  decrease, '-and  reminded  them 
how  he  had  said  from  the  first  that  lie  was  not  the 
Christ,   but  was  sent  before  llim  (.1113=";  ef.  Mt 

The  fidelity  of  John's  disciples  to  their  master  is 
shown  by  their  holding  together  and  continuing  to 
observe  Ins  prescriptions  after  he  was  cast  into 
prison  (cf.  Mt  i<-  \\  with  0"  ),  by  their  attendance 
upon  him  during  his  captivity  (Mt  11="-,  Lk?18-1"-), 
and  by  their  loving  and  reverent  treatment  of  his 
corpse  (Mk  G=»).  The  vital  impression  be  made 
upon  them,  and  the  self-propagating  power  of  the 
baptism  of  repentance  in  the  absence  of  a  higher 
teaching,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  more  than  20 
years  afterwards,  and  in  the  far-off  city  of  Ephesus, 
St.  Paul  found  certain  disciples,  including  no  less 
a  personage  than  Apollos,  the  Alexandrian  Jew, 
who  knew  no  other  baptism  than  that  of  John  (Ac 
19"\  cf.  181").  Before  the  growing  light  of 
Christianity  John's  baptism  as  a  baptism  of  pre- 
paration for  the  Messiah  soon  vanished  away,  but 
the  traces  of  llis  memory  and  influence  are  found 
lingering  long  afterwards  in  the  name,  doctrines, 
and  practices  of  the  Hemerobaptists,  who  claimed 
John  as  one  of  themselves  {Vlcm.  Horn.  ii.  23  ;  cf. 
Hegesippus  in  Euseb.  HE  iv.  22 ;  Justin  Martyr, 
Dial.  c.  Tryph.  On  the  relation  of  the  Hemero- 
baptists to  John,  see  Lightfoot,  Colossians,  p. 
402  ft'.). 

vii.  Our  Lonu's  estimate  of  John.— The  task 

of  appreciating  the  character  and  activity  of  John 
the  Baptist  is  rendered  easy  for  us  by  the  frequent 
utterances  of  Jesus  Himself.  If  the  worth  of 
praise  is  to  be  measured  by  the  lips  from  which  it 
falls,  no  mortal  man  was  ever  praised  so  greatly 
as  he  whom  Jesus  described  as  '  a  burning  and 
a  shining  light '  (Jn  5"),  as  one  who  was  '  much 
more  than  a  prophet'  (Mt  ll9  KV,  Lk  '"■"),  as  the 
Elijah  who  by  his  coming  was  to  'restore  all 
things'  (Mt  11"  17'""-,  Mk  »""■);  and  of  whom  He 
said  :  'Among  them  that  are  born  of  women  there 
hath  not  risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist' 
(Mtll11:  see  the  whole  passage,  and  cf.  Lk  7='ff'). 
That  John  bad  his  limitations  Jesus  made  clear 
(Mk  2m-),  but  He  attributed  these  not  to  any 
personal  shortcomings,  but  to  the  fact  that  he 
belonged  to  the  time  of  preparation,  and  so  stood 
by  a  oispensational  necessity  outside  of  the  realized 
Kingdom  of  God  (Mt  11 ll1',  Lk  72"k). 

A"ain  and  again  Jesus  revealed  His  sense  of  the 
Divine  value  that  attached  to  the  baptism  of  John. 
He  showed  it  w  hen  He  insisted  on  submitting  to 
that  baptism  Himself,  and  by  the  words  He  used 
on  the  occasion  (Mt  3IS).  He  showed  it  when  He 
asked  the  question,  '  The  baptism  of  John,  whence 
was  it'  from  heaven,  or  of  men?'  (Mt '21-  II),  a 
question  to  which  His  own  answer  was  self-evident, 
and  which  St  Luke  answers  for  us  when  he  says 
that  'all  the  people  when  they  heard,  ami  ,he 
publicans,  justified  God,  being  baptized  with  the 
baptism  of  John.  But  the  Pharisees  and  the 
lawyers  rejected  for  themselves  the  counsel  of  God, 
being  not  baptized  of  him '  Lk  7'-"''),  And  may  we 
not  say  that  in  His  words  to  a  certain  Pharisee  .In 
3>)  about  the  necessity  of  a  birth  '  of  water  and  the 
Spirit'  (v  5)  He  was  indicating  once  more  the  deep 
relh'ious  value  of  John's  water  baptism,  while  in- 
sists" at  the  same  time  on  the  indispensableness 

of  that  spiritual  birth  which  < ies  only  from  almve 

(v*)'  Time  after  time,  too.  even  to  the  closing' 
days  of  His  ministry,  words  which  Jesus  let  fall 
reveal  to  us  that  He  carried  about  with  Him  con- 
tinually the  thought  of  His  predecessors  career, 
and  perceived  the  bearing  of  its  lessons  upon  His 
own  ministry  and  earthly  lot  and  fate  (see  Mt  !)'■"'• 
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jjuff.  iar.  lywff.  2132,  Lk  16'").  And,  fina.ly,  after  His 
resurrection,  we  find  tliat  as  He  had  justified  John 
at  the  first  by  taking  up  his  baptism  of  preparation, 
so  now  He  crowns  the  work  of  the  Forerunner  by 
instituting  the  baptism  of  the  Kingdom  itself  (Mt 
2819).  John  had  adopted  the  rite  as  the  distinctive 
symbol  of  his  reforming  activity  and  the  gateway 
into  the  sphere  of  Messianic  preparation.  Jesus 
transformed  it  into  a  sacrament  of  the  Christian 
Church— at  once  the  token  of  the  gospel  of  for- 
giveness and  the  sign  and  seal  of  discipleship  to 
Himself. 

Lit br ati're.—  Relative  sections  in  works  on  Life  of  Christ  by 
Neander,  Keim,  Renan,  Weiss,  Beyschla£,  and  Ederaheim ; 
Ewald,  III  vi.  160-200;  Reynolds,  John  the  Baptist;  Feather, 
Jaku  the  Baptist;  Hasting^'  DB,  artt.  'John  the  Baptist,' 
' Baptism,' and  *ol.  ii.  CIO f. ;  PRE*, art.  'Johannes derTaufer'; 
Haupt,  Johannes  der  Taufer;  Borneniann,  Die  Taufe  Chrtiti 
durch  Johannes ;  Seeley,  Jicce  Homo,  ch.  i. ;  Expos.  Tim*  s,  xiii. 
[1902]  483f.,xv.  [1903J  5  ff. ;  Expositor,  1.  v.  (1877]  11  ff.,  98 if., 
viii.  [1878]  23ff.,in.  i.  (1885]  267 ff.,  V.  i.  [1895]  201  ff.,  \\.  [1897] 
139 ff.,  vii.  flS-^S]  187 ff.  ;  Wilkinson,  A  Johannine  Document  in 
the  First  Chapter  of  St.  Luke's  Oospel ;  the  earlier  sections  of 
Althaus,  Die  IleilstiedeutuHij  der  TavJ'e. 

J.  C.  Lambert. 

JOHN  (THE  APOSTLE).— As  the  Gospel*  are 
but  memorabilia  of  Jesus,  giving  relatively  but 
meagre  accounts  of  His  life  and  works,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  they  can  afford  ns  only  glimpses  of 
the  Apostles.  Such  is  the  case  ;  and,  while  a  few 
more  references  are  made  to  Peter,  James,  and 
John  than  to  the  others,  we  have  no  such  material 
as  allows  any  more  than  a  fragmentary  account  of 
anyone.  Tradition  has,  in  the  case  of  each  Apostle, 
added  to  the  Scripture  narrative  a  story  of  sub- 
sequent activity  and  fate.  For  convenience  of 
reference,  therefore,  to  all  that  is  known  of  John 
we  may  group  the  materials  under  the  following 
heads  :  (1)  those  found  in  the  Scriptures  ;  (2)  those 
given  us  by  tradition.  To  the  account  thus  obtained 
we  shall  add  a  brief  delineation  of  his  character. 

i.  The  Testimony-  of  Scripture.— Preliminary 
to  giving  the  facts  in  their  chronological  order,  it 
is  well  to  eall  attention  to  the  almost  universal 
identification  of  the  unnamed  disciple  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  with  John.* 

John  is  first  introduced  to  us  as  a  disciple  of 
John  the  Baptist  (Jn  l35).  How  long  he  had  been 
with  this  stern  preacher  of  the  desert  we  do  not 
know,  but  the  time  was  one  of  preparation  for 
the  higher  discipleship  soon  to  follow.  After  the 
Temptation  Jesus  returned  to  the  Jordan.  Then 
and  there  John  first  met  Jesus,  and,  with  Andrew, 
showed  such  deep  interest  in  Him  that  He  invited 
them  to  go  with  Him  to  His  abode.  So  critical 
was  the  hour  when  they  went— four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon— that  it  was  remembered  Ion"  years 
after  (!*«-«).  John's  home  was  in  Galilee  (pro- 
bably at  Bethsaida),  where  his  father,  Zebedee,  a 
man  apparently  of  means  (Mk  l30),  was  busy  as  a 
Sherman  on  the  Lake.  His  mother  was  Salome 
cf.  Mt  2/-*  with  Mk  15").  On  the  next  day  after 
his  first  meeting  with  Jesus,  John   accompanied 

m  to  Galilee  and  was  present  at  the  marriage 
feast  at  Cana  ( Jn  2'").  From  Cana  they  went  to 
Capernaum,  in  order,  perhaps,  to  make  ready  for 
going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Passover.  At  this 
hrst  Passover  Jesus  cleansed  the  Temple,  and  also 
«1id  signs  which  awakened  popular  interest.  Here 
also  He  conversed  with  Nicodemus  (2l3-331)  The 
SShp    ;adin°t  Sh?Wn  itse,f  reful>'  for  the  »'ork  He 

of  j    ,  to^J so  Jesus  V^hdrew  int0  the  ~™t«y 

of  £npn?,«       «un»moned  the  people  to  the  baptism 
of  lepentance,  just  as  the  Baptist  himself  was  tfoin" 

^^^^^^^^^^ 
with  grave  Acuities  P     "  ln  the  GoSpe'3'  ifc  ia  h«* 
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John  was  with  Him  all  through  this  sojourn  of 
over  seven  months  in  Judaea,  and  doubtless  assisted 
in  the  administering  of  the  baptismal  rite,  for 
Jesus  did  not  Himself  baptize  <42).  At  the  end  of 
this  period  Jesus  returned  by  way  of  Samaria  to 
Galilee.  On  the  way  occurred  the  incident  of  the 
Samaritan  woman,  so  fully  depicted  for  us  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  (41"4-).  Once  more  the  Master  came 
to  Cana,  and  while  there  cured  the  nobleman's  son 
(vv.48'54}.  For  a  brief  time  John  seems  now  to  have 
been  at  home,  and  to  have  engaged  in  his  customary 
business  of  fishing ;  but  the  Baptist's  imprison- 
ment was  the  signal  to  Jesus  for  more  vigorous 
work,  and  He  appeared  at  the  Lake-side  to  call  to 
be  His  permanent  escort  the  men  who  had  already 
acknowledged  Him  and  given  Him  some  service 
(Mk  lIG-a0,  Mt  418"-',  Lk  51"11).  John  now  entered 
upon  that  second  stage  of  discipleship  which  was 
to  prepare  him  for  his  life-work.  The  record  of 
events  which  shows  Jesus  performing  miracles  and 
preaching  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Galilee  is 
the  record  of  John's  training  (see  Mk  l21-2~).  When, 
some  time  afterwards,  John  was  chosen  to  the 
Apostolate  (Mk  313;iaa,  Mt  lO24,  Lk  6ia-111),  it  was 
but  to  confirm  him  in  the  position  he  had  already 
occupied,  and  to  make  more  definite  his  mission. 
At  this  time  Jesus  called  him  and  his  brother 
Boanerges,  that  is,  '  sons  of  thunder '  (Mk  3").  See 
Boanerges. 

As  from  this  time  onwards  the  most  of  John's 
experiences  were  common  to  all  the  Apostles,  it  is 
necessary  to  mark  only  those  which  were  in  any 
way  exceptional  for  him.  They  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  he  was  among  the  most  prominent,  of 
the  little  band,  and  that  he  was  especially  close  in 
friendship  to  the  Master.  With  Peter  and  James 
he  saw  the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter  (Mk  5s7,  Lk 
8S1).  These  three  were  with  Jesus  upon  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration  (Mk  9-,  Mt  I71,  Lk  9s").  It  was 
John  who  'answered  and  said,  Master  we  saw  one 
casting  out  devils  in  thy  name :  and  we  forbade 
him,  because  he  followeth  not  with  us '  (Mk  9s3,  Lk 
949).  It  was  he  and  James  who  wished  to  call 
down  fire  upon  an  inhospitable  Samaritan  village 
(Lk  9s4).  His  mistaken  ambition  for  high  place  at 
the  side  of  his  Master  is  recorded  in  Mk  1037,  Mt 
20ai.  He  took  part  in  the  questioning  about  the 
time  for  the  fulfilment  of  tlie  solemn  prophecies 
concerning  Jerusalem  (Mk  I3J).  He  and  Peter 
were  .sent  to  make  ready  the  Passover  (Lk  22s).  At 
the  supper  itself  he  reclined  '  in  Jesus'  bosom '  (see 
art.  Bosom),  and  asked  Him  who  it  was  that  was 
to  be  the  betrayer  (Jn  IS23-25).  In  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane  he  was,  with  Peter  and  James,  near 
his  Master  (Mk  14w,  Mt  2G;").  Panic-stricken,  he 
fled  with  all  the  other  disciples  at  the  time  of  the 
arrest  (Mt  26M),  but  soon  recovered  himself,  and 
followed  the  procession  to  the  palace  of  the  high 
priest  (Jn  18").  Being  known  to  the  high  priest, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  court  of  the  palace,  and 
secured  entrance  for  Peter  (v.16).  Faithful  now 
to  the  last,  he  stood  near  the  cross,  and  there 
received  the  commission  to  care  for  the  mother  of 
Jesus  (1928-27).  On  the  morning  of  the  resurrec- 
tion Mary  Magdalene  tells  him  and  Peter  of  the 
empty  grave,  and  they  hasten  together  to  the  spot 
(20™  3).  In  the  account  of  the  appearance  of  the 
risen  Lord  in  Galilee  (212-7)  the  'sons  of  Zebedee' 
have  special  mention,  and  again  in  the  closing 
scene  and  words  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  impres- 
sion that  he  should  not  die  before  the  Lord's 
coming  is  corrected,  and  the  truthfulness  of  his 
witness  as  given  in  this  Gospel  confirmed  (213U~24). 

Outside  of  the  Gospels  there  are  but  few  refer- 
ences to  him  in  the  NT.  In  the  Acts  he  appears 
twice  in  the  company  of  Peter.  As  they  were 
going  together,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  to  the 
Temple,  they  met  a  man,  lame  from  birth,  at  the 
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Beautiful  Gate,  and  cured  him.  The  deed  caused 
great  excitement,  and  a  large  crowd  gathered 
around  thein  in  Solomon's  porch.  While  thev 
were  speaking  to  the  people  the  authorities  came 
and  'being  sore  troubled  because  they  taught  the 
people,'  arrested  them,  and  on  the  following  div 
brought  them  before  the  Sanhedrin  (Ac  4a).  Later 
he  and  Peter  were  sent  to  Samaria  to  those  who 
had  received  the  word  of  Uod  under  Philips 
ministry,  and  '  they  prayed  for  these  that  they 
might  receive  the  Holy  tihost'  (814-15).  About 
A.D.  50  we  find  John  in  Jerusalem,  for  at  that  time 
Paul  meets  him  there  and  consults  with  him 
regarding  his  work  among  the  Centiles  (Gal  2l'y) 
He  was  at  this  time  one  of  (lie  pillars  of  the 
Church.  The  only  other  mention  of  him  in  the 
NT  is  in  Rev  1*  '». 

ii.  The  testimony  of  tiimhthin.— i.  Regard, 
inff  John's  rc&iftt'HC  in  Ep/i  ■*«*.— From  the' time 
of  his  meeting  with  Paul  in  Jerusalem  until  his 
.ictivityin  later  life  at  Ephesus.  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge  of  the  Apostle.  Nicephorus  {HE  ii.  2) 
tells  us  that  Mary  lived  with  John  in  Jerusalem  for 
eleven  years  after  the  deatli  of  the  hold.  There  is 
nothing  unlikely  in  this  story,  unless  it  be,  as  Godot 
suggests,  that  'his  own  home'  (Jn  1927)  was  in 
Galilee  rather  than  in  the  capital,  in  which  case 
there  would  be  an  explanation  of  the  Apostle's 
absence  at  the  time  of  Paul's  iirst  visit  to  the  city 
(G:il  V*- 1S>).  It  is  but  conjecture,  however,  which 
iixc*  the  date  of  his  Jinal  departure  from  Jeru- 
salem, though  we  know  that  he  was  not  there 
when  Paul  came  for  the  last  time  (Ae2118,r-),  and 
that  the  signs  of  the  impending  destruction  of  the 
city  caused  all  the  Christians  to  retire  to  Pella, 
c.  6S  A.D.  (Eus.  HE  iii.  5.  3).  It  is  of  more  moment 
to  inquire  why  he  should  go  to  Ephesus,  and  in 
answer  two  reasons  may  be  given  :  {a)  the  import- 
ance of  this  city  as  a  centre  for  missionary  activity  ; 
and  (b)  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  and  developing 
the  work  of  Paul.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  1st 
cent.  '  the  Church's  centre  of  gravity  was  no  longer 
at  Jerusalem  ;  it  was  not  yrt  at  Rome ;  it  was  at 
Ephou-'  (Thiersch,  quoted  by  Godet,  Com.  on  John, 
vol.  i.  p.  45).  Not  only  within  the  borders  of  this 
city  had  Christianity  made  ~i  marked  impression, 
but  all  about  were  cities  in  which  the  Church  had 
been  established.  The  seven  letters  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse enable  us  to  see  what  ceaseless  vigilance  and 
intelligent  care  were  needed  to  protect  these 
Churches  from  error  in  doctrine,  and  to  keep  them 
faithful  in  life.  No  louder  call  for  Apostolic 
service  could  be  given  than  this  part  of  the  world 
was  then  giving,  and,  as  far  as  tradition  is  con- 
cerned, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  John  re- 
sponded to  this  call.  Just  at  this  point,  however, 
criticism,  in  the  interest  of  its  discussions  regard- 
ing the  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  has  taken 
its  stand,  and  tried  to  make  it  appear  that  tradition 
is  untrustworthy.  The  Ephesian  residence  of  John 
is  therefore  a  critical  matter,  and  as  such  must 
be  given  somewhat  extended  attention.  The  main 
witnesses  for  the  common  tradition  ar«  Tremens, 
Polycrates  (Bishop  of  Ephesus),  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria. 

(a)  Irenmus  bears  repeated  testimony  to  the 
Apostle's  presence  in  Asia,  and  says  explicitly  : 

'  Afterwards '  (i.e.  after  the  first  three) '  John  the  disciple  of  the 
Lord,  who  also  lay  on  Hia  breast,  likewise  published  a  Gospel 
while  dwelling  at  Ephesus'  (ad».  liter,  iii.  1).  Polycarp  was 
not  only  instructed  by  the  Apostles,  and  had  intercourse  with 
many  who  had  seen  Christ,  hut  he  was  also  installed  hy  the 
Apostles  as  Bishop  in  Asia  in  the  Churrh  at  Smyrna.  «  e  also 
saw  him  (Polvcarp)  in  our  earliest  youth,  for  he  lived  very  Jonjr, 
and  left  this  life  at  a  great  age,  having  suffered  a  plorious  anrt 
brilliant  martyrdom,  and  having  always  taught  what  ne  nan 
learned  from  the  Apostles.'  Also  the  Church  at  Ephesus, 
founded  by  Paul,  and  with  which  John  lived  till  Trajan  s  time 
(88-117),  'is  a  truthful  witness  tn  the  tradition  of  the  Apostles 
((ft.  iii.  3,  -4).    In  a  letter  to  Florinus,  a  part  of  which  has  been 
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deriman  Ph»!lfh  '?P  °f  U°"le  <™coi«municated  the  Ouarto 
,«l  la  Urhe3'.Il'eLna,U8  wrote  adinonibhinc  the  DisliOD 
and,  n  the  course  of  what  he  had  to  say,  referred  to  the  diflS?' 
encc  between  Anieetus  and  Polycarp  over  the  Paschal Question 

a DN.no  what  e  had  ahvayn  observed  w  th  John  the  disciple  of 
WuluE™£T  °lher  Ap°8tIea  with  whom  he  had  assomted' 
The  value  of  all  this  testimony  is  enhanced  when 
one  marks  the  overlapping  of  lives  which  is  here 
evident  Polycarp  sobered  martyrdom  in  the  year 
A.I)  155  at  the  age  of  8G.  He  was  bom,  therefore, 
in  the  year  (>9.  If  John  lived  until  Trajan's  time 
it  were  easily  possible  for  the  two  to  have  asso- 
ciated with  each  other.  Iremeus  while  a  boy 
(12-18  years  of  age)  listened  with  peculiar  and 
observant  attentiveness  to  Polycarp.  These  three 
names  cover  over  a  century.  They  link  together 
in  such  a  manner  the  experiences  of  personal  asso- 
ciations and  reverent  memories  that  the  evidence 
for  John's  presence  in  Ephesus  seems  well-nigh 
conclusive.  Its  cogency,  however,  is  supposed  1o 
be  greatly  weakened  by  two  important  considera- 
tions :  (rt)  the  silence  among  older  writers  regard- 
ing the  Ephesian  residence,  and  (b)  the  possible 
confusion,  on  the  part  of  Irena>us,  of  John  the 
Apostle  with  John  the  Presbyter.  At  first  siyht 
the  silence  of  Polycarp  and  Ignatius  is  surprising, 
but  it  is  not  beyond  explanation.  Polycarp  s  letter 
is  to  the  Philippian  Church,  and  calls  for  no  refer- 
ence to  John.  The  absence  of  all  mention  of  the 
Apostle  in  the  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Ephesians 
is  not  so  e;isy  to  account  for,  but  an  argument 
from  silence  is  precarious  when  one  considers  how 
sparingly  he  brings  in  even  the  name  of  Paul.  It 
is  apparently  the  similarity  of  their  fortunes  which 
leads  him  to  speak  of  this  Apostle  at  all,  for  just 
as  Paul  had  sent  for  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian 
Church  to  meet  him  at  Miletus  on  his  way  to  im- 
prisonment in  Rome,  so  Ignatius  at  Smyrna  re- 
ceived a  delegation  from  Ephesus  {Ephes,  12). 
This  would  exclude  any  reference  to  John  ;  and  in 
view  of  all  other  evidence,  it  can  be  as  certainly 
affirmed,  as  it  can  be  denied,  that  the  general 
reference  in  the  previous  section  covers  the  name 
of  John.  This  reference  is,  'May  I  be  found  in 
the  lot  of  the  Christians  of  Ephesus,  who  have 
always  been  of  the  same  mind  with  the  Apostles 
through  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ'  (Ephes.  11). 
When,  moreover,  one  takes  into  account  the 
scantiness  of  the  remains  of  this  early  period, 
the  probable  growth  of  John's  reputation  during 
the  2nd  century,  and  the  prevalence  in  the  lyiia- 
tian  Epistles  themselves  of  a  Johannine  type  of 
teaching  (see  von  der  Goltz's  '  Ignatius  von  Antio- 
chienals  Christ  undTheolog' in  TU,  Bd.  xii.  [1894]), 
the  argument  from  silence  loses  much  of  its  force. 
The  other  consideration  urged  against  the  testi- 
mony of  Irenams  is  really  a  seconding  of  the  cor- 
rection made  by  Eusehius  of  the  declaration  of 
Iremeus  that  '  Papias  was  a  hearer  of  John  and  a 
companion  of  Polycarp'  {adv.  Hn-r.  v.  :-;3.  4).*  The 
words  of  Euscbius  are  found  in  his  History,  iii.  39. 
After  quoting  the  above  words  from  Irena-us,  he 
says,  '  liut  Papias  himself  by  no  means  declares 
that  he  was  himself  »  hearer  and  eye-witness  of 
the  holy  Apostles' ;  and  then  he  goes  on  to  infer 
that  it  was  the  Presbyter  John  who  was  meant  in 
the  statement  of  Iremeus.  This  brings  us  to  the 
examination  of  the  witness  of  Papias  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  whole  question.  In  his  preface  to  his 
Expositions  of  the  Grades  of  the  Lord  he  says  : 

*  This  objection  is  urged  by  Keini,  Harnack,  Holtzmann,  and 
other  modern  critics  in  their  discussion  of  the  authorship  of 
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'  But  I  shall  not  hesitate  also  to  put  down  for  you  along  with 
ray  interpretations  whatsoever  things  I  have  at  any  time  learned 
carefully  from  the  elders  and  carefully  remembered,  guarantee- 
ing their  truth,  for  I  did  not,  like  the  multitude,  take  pleasure 
in  those  that  apeak  much,  but  in  those  that  speak  the  truth ; 
not  in  those  that  relate  strange  commandments,  but  in  those 
that  deliver  the  commandments  given  by  the  Lord  to  faith  and 
springing  from  the  truth  itself.  If,  then,  anyone  came  who  had 
been  a  follower  of  the  elders,  I  questioned  him  in  regard  to  the 
words  of  the  elders— what  Andrew  or  what  Peter  said,  or  what 
was  said  by  Philip,  or  by  Thomas,  or  by  James,  or  by  John,  or 
by  Matthew,  or  by  any  other  of  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  and 
what  things  Aristion  and  the  presbyter  John,  the  disciples  of  the 
Lord,  say.  For  I  did  not  think  that  what  was  to-be  gotten 
from  the  books  would  profit  me  as  much  as  what  came  from  the 
living  and  abiding  voice'  (Eus.  HE  iii.  39). 

A  just  interpretation  of  these  words  must  allow 
for  a  distinction  between  the  Apostle  John  and  the 
Presbyter  John,  but  the  inference  based  on  the 
ten^e  of  the  verb  in  the  sentence,  '  What  things 
Aristion  and  the  Presbyter  John,  the  disciples  of 
the  Lord,  say,'' — that  Papias  was  actually  a  hearer 
of  the  Presbyter,— is  very  questionable.  Much  dis- 
cussion has  been  given  to  the  import  of  this  latter 
part  of  Papias'  preface.  A  thoroughly  satisfactory 
understanding  is,  however,  that  which  makes  these 
words  we  have  just  quoted  refer  not  to  the  spoken 
witness,  but  to  the  tvrittcn  testimony  of  Aristion 
and  the  Probyter  John.*  In  his  search  for  en- 
lightenment Papias  inquired  after  the  unwritten 
sa}rings  of  all  referred  to  except  Aristion  and  John 
the  Presbyter.  In  their  case  his  inquiry  was  con- 
cerning their  written  sayings  about  which  there 
might  b3  some  doubt.  'The  books,'  bearing 
possibly  such  titles  as  'Narratives  of  Aristion,' or 
'Traditions  of  tli3  Presbyter  John,7  needed  con- 
tinuation by  competent  witnesses.  Papias  had  not 
the  same  confidence  in  them  as  in  oral  reports. 
Points  which  confirm  this  understanding  are  (1) 
the  hesitation  of  Eusebius  about  his  own  inference 
that  Papias  was  an  actual  hearer  of  John  the 
Presbyter  ['  at  least  he  mentions  them  frequently 
byname,  and  gives  their  traditions  in  writing' 
(HE  in.  39)];  (2)  the  suggested  antitheses  in  the 
phrases  'his  own  writing'  and  'unwritten  tradi- 
tion, which  are  found  in  the  accounts  of  the 
sources  of  Papias  later  on  in  the  same  section  (HE 
in.  39:  'The  same  author  has  communicated  also 
other  tilings  that  came  to  him  as  from  unwritten 
tradition  ' ;  'but  he  also  commits  to  his  own  writ- 
ing other  narratives  of  the  sayings  of  the  Lord  of 
the  aforesaid  Aristion  and  traditions  of  the  Pres- 
byter John ').  'His  own  writing'  suggests  some- 
body elses  writing;  the  'unwritten  tradition' 
suggests  written  tradition.  If  this  interpretation 
of  the  words  of  Papias  be  true,  then  it  affords  no 
evidence  that  Papias  was  a  hearer  of  the  Presbyter 
John.  Indeed,  it  does  not  require  us  to  think  that 
lie  was  lmnjj  at  the  time  the  words  of  Papias  were 
written  or  that  he  was  even  ever  in  Ephesus  at  all. 
Ihe  only  support  we  have  for  this  last  supposition 
•  Dionysms  of  Alexandria,  who  in  the  interests  of 
John  tl5?  hP  °i  the  AP«»lyiwe  %  some  other 
« X pV  ,  Ap°Stle  Cifces  tlie  tradition  that 
ino X  ™6  ( ™°?m?mt*  ^  Ephesus,  each  bear- 
ing tlie  name  of  John 

which  T6n^lk  now  t0  ,Irenfeus-  The  statement 
Pa.i-ts?oH^Ake\IegTar;linS  the  relationship  of 
deri  ',  I  fl-o  ?rhP°St'l  Joh"  and  to  Polyoarp  «  not 
if  there  is  nnn  P}^  °  PapiaS  (See  abo™>'  and 
we  SlP7bleKConWo11  in  the  two  Johns, 
men  «5  Ir^,  k  *iK  Value  the  P<»&ive  state! 
Ms  re  ,encetopr?alIy  "^  ^»  for  a  moment 
aid        re      toPoJycarp.     If  these  words  are  true, 

no  me  e  nairn,  S°nt°  doubt  them'  then  ifc  ™ 
wUrPolCp"6  5?^"**"^  which  Iren;eu8  had 

be  possible  H  Jf  i  ,  U  Il,K  discourses.     Can    t 

I  '-ible  that  he  understood  him,  whenever  he 

FouTtZGoZTp^iolm™*™^  and  ^'^skip   of  tke 


spoke  of  John,  to  be  referring  to  John  the  Pres- 
byter, and  was  Polycarp  himself  talking  of  his 
intercourse  with  John  the  Presbyter  ?  Such  confu- 
sion as  this  on  the  part  of  men  so  intimately  related 
is  quite  improbable.  Certainly  it  is  equally  improb- 
able that,  at  the  early  time  of  Polycarp,  John  the 
Presbyter  should  have  become  such  a  figure  in 
Ephesus  that  Polycarp  could  speak  of  him  exactly 
as  if  he  were  John  tlie  Apostle.  There  is  there- 
fore no  sufficient  reason  for  doubting  the  testimony 
of  Irenseus. 

(b)  In  turning  to  the  witness  of  Polycrates,  it  is 
well  to  note  that  he  was  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  had 
seven  relatives  who  were  bishops,  and  was  at  the 
time  of  his  letter  to  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  an 
old  enough  man  to  have  been  living  at  the  time  of 
Polycarp.  He  was  therefore  in  a  position  to  know 
fully  whereof  he  wrote.  This  fact  of  tlie  continuity 
of  experiences  as  lying  behind  these  several  testi- 
monies needs  repeated  emphasis.  In  his  letter  to 
Victor  <see  Eus.  HE  v.  24)  he  is  writing  upon  the 
Quartodeciman  question,  and  citing  his  authorities 
for  the  observance  of  the  '  fourteenth  day  of  the 
Passover  according  to  the  Gospel.'  Among  these 
he  places  'John,  who  was  both  a  witness  and  a 
teacher  who  reclined  upon  tlie  bosom  of  the  Lord, 
and  being  a  priest  wore  the  sacerdotal  plate.  He 
fell  asleep  at  Ephesus.' 

The  reference  to  one  'who  reclined  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
Lord'  seems  to  point  unmistakably  to  the  Apostle,  but  two 
statements  of  l'ol.vciates  seem  to  some  to  run  counter  to  this  : 
(1)  That  he  was  a  priest  and  wore  the  sacerdotal  plate  (« 
TiT€t\m).  From  the  fact  that  Epiphanius  (Hcer.  xxvii.  14)  says 
the  same  of  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  it  is  probably  a 
purely  figurative  statement,  indicating  the  exalted  and  revered 
position  of  these  men  among  their  Christian  brethren.  (2)  The 
other  counter-statement  is  derived  from  the  notice  given  of 
Philip  in  this  same  letter.  It  is  claimed  that  Polycrates  has 
clearly  confused  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  hence  he  may 
have  in  the  same  way  confused  John  the  Apostle  with  John  the 
Presbyter.  The  whole  question  turns  upon  the  allusion  to  the 
daughters  of  Philip,  briefly  stated,  the  disputed  evidence  is 
this.  Papias,  the  earliest  witness,  places  Philip  among  the 
Apostles  (HE  iii.  30).  Then  he  goes  on  to  relate  a  wonderful 
tale  which  he  heard  from  the  daughters  of  Philip.  There  is  no 
indication  whatever  that  this  is  not  the  same  Philip  just  referred 
to.  Polycrates  now  follows  with  his  testimony  that  among  those 
who  had  died  in  Asia  was  '  Philip,  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
who  sleeps  in  Hierapolis,  and  his  two  virgin  daughters  and 
another  daughter  who  lived  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  now  rests  at 
Ephesus'  (HE  iii.  31).  A^ain  the  reference  to  the  Apostle  is 
clear.  Clement  of  Alexandria  declares  that  the  Apostles  Peter 
and  Philip  had  children,  and  that  Philip  ffave  his  daughters  to 
husbands  (Strom,  iii.  C).  From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  the 
Apostle  Philip  had  daughters.  So  far  there  seems  to  be  no  con- 
fusion. It  this  conies  in  at  all,  it  appears  in  a  statement  of 
Proclus,  who,  speaking  of  the  death  of  Philip  and  his  daughters, 
says :  '  After  this  arose  four  prophetesses,  the  daughters  of 
Philip,  at  Hierapolis  in  Asia.  Their  tomb  is  there,  and  the  tomb 
of  their  father'  (HE  iii.  31).  The  close  resemblance  of  this 
record  to  the  statement  in  Ac  21"  makes  it  appear  that  the 
Evangelist  is  referred  to;  but  even  if  the  identification  of  the  twq 
Philips  be  here  allowed,  it  is  made  comparatively  late,  and  need 
not  involve  Polycrates.  'The  report  of  Polycrates  deserves  our 
credence  rather  than  that  of  Proclus,  because,  in  the  first  place, 
Polycrates  was  earlier  than  Proclus;  in  the  second  place, 
because  his  report  is  more  exact,  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how, 
if  all  four  were  buried  in  one  place,  the  more  detailed  report  of 
Polycrates  could  have  arisen,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  quite 
easy  to  explain  the  rise  of  the  more  general  but  inexact  account 
of  Proclus'  (McGiffert  on  Eusebius,  in  loco).  It  should  be  noted 
also  that  we  have  in  Polycrates,  as  a  contemporary  of  Irenieus, 
an  independent  witness. 

(c)  It  is  in  connexion  with  the  story  of  the  young 
convert  who  subsequently  became  a  robber  that 
Clement  of  Alexnvdr in  speaks  of  John's  residence 
in  Asia.  The  value  of  this  testimony  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Clement,  in  gathering  memoranda  to  be 
'  stored  up  against  old  age  as  a  remedy  against  for- 
getfulness,'  had  collected  traditions  handed  down 
'  from  the  holy  Apostles  Peter,  James,  John,  and 
Paul,  the  sons  receiving  it  from  the  father.'  As 
Drummond  says  of  this  witness,  '  It  seems  probable 
that  we  have  here  a  distinct  line  of  tradition  which 
affords  independent  confirmation  of  the  statements 
of  Irena;us  and  Polycrates.'  The  clearness,  posi- 
tiveness,  and  fulness  of  the  witness  of  these  three, 
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taken  together  with  the  personal  relation*  involved 
affords  adequate  basis  (or  the  general  belief  of  th. 
Church  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  John  ,,ae 
his  home  in  Ephesus.  «iu.ut- 

2.  Regarding  John's  banishment  to  Patmav  — 
The  discussion  of  the  deliverances  of  tradition"** 
regard  to  Johns  exile  in  Patmos  is  vitally  .™ 


nected  with  the  authorship  of  the  A 
art.  'John,  Gospel  of,'  in  Hasting  Dli  n  7i)7ff7 
The  references  to  this  fact  are  quite  numerous  in 
the  fathers,  and  begin  with  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(a.d.  190).  Tertullian,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Epi- 
phanius,  Jerome  all  speak  of  it,  but  do  not  a^ree 
as  to  the  time  of  it  Epiphanius  [Ila-r.  12)  assmns 
it  to  the  reign  of  Claudius,  while  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome  place  it  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian.  Internal  evidence  from  the 
Apocalypse  itself  favours  an  early  time,  while 
tradition  is  explicit  about  the  later  date.  All 
testimonies  to  the  exile  are  probably  based  upon 
the  statement  found  in  Kev  1»,  and  this  gives  no 
real  foundation  for  any  banishment  at  all.  If  John 
was  in  Patmos,  it  may  be  that  he  went  thither,  as 
Weiss  supposes,  to  find  a  religious  retreat,  or,  as 
others  think,  to  avoid  persecution. 

3.  Regarding  Juhn\  death.— \n  accord  with  the 
statement  of  Iremeus  that  '  John  remained  among 
them  (the  disciples)  in  Asia  up  to  the  time  of 
Trajan'  (adv.  Hasr.  ii.  22),  it  has  been  generally 
believed  that  the  Apostle  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age, 
and  died  quietly  at  Ephesus.  Of  late  this  opinion 
has  been  earnestly  disputed,  on  the  basis  of  a, 
statement  found  in  the  Chronicle  of  Georgius 
Hamartolos  (9th  cent.),  which  reads,  '  Papias, 
Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  declares  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Oracles  of  the  Lord  that  John  was  put  to 
death  by  the  Jews.'  This  testimony  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  de  Boor  Fragment,  which  ex- 
pressly says  that  Papias  tells  in  his  second  book 
of  the  death  of  James  and  John  at  the  hands  of 
the  Jews.  Of  course,  if  John  the  Apostle  died  in 
this  way,  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  take  some 
other  John  as  the  John  of  Ephesus ;  and  all  the 
testimony  of  Irenaeus,  Polycrates,  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  has  a  confusion  of  names  underlying 
it ;  also  the  John  of  the  Apostolic  council  (Gal  2U) 
was  not  the  son  of  Zebedee.  All  this  is  by  no 
means  likely.  Various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  account  for  the  record  <it  <  leorgius — such  as 
Lightfoot's  supposition  of  »  lacuna,  which  was 
later  filled  in  as  we  now  have  it  (see  Essay 
on  Supernatural  Religion,  p.  21111'.);  or  Zahn  s 
(Forsch.  vi.  147-151)  of  an  interpolation,  and  that 
Papias  was  really  referring  to  the  Baptist ;  but  the 
more  probable  explanation  is  that  the  statement 
arose  from  a  desire  to  find  a  fulfilment  of  Mk 
lO38-33,  and  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  the  word 
(iapTupQv,  which  in  its  earlier  sense  did  not  neces- 
sarily involve  death.  It  is  certainly  not  easy  to 
understand  why  Eusebius  and  others  ignored  the 
fact,  if  such  it  was. 

Thus  far  we  have  sought  to  get  at  the  real  facts 
of  tradition.  It  will  surprise  no  one  to  know  that 
the  life  of  one  so  eminent  as  John  was  embellished 
with  all  manner  of  legends,  such  as  his  meeting 
with  Cerinthus  in  the  bath-house  at  Ephesus  [ado. 
Hmr.  iii.  3,  4) ;  his  being  carried  in  extreme  old 
age  to  the  church,  and  saying,  *  Little  children,  love 
one  another'  (Jerome,  Com.  ad  Gal.  vi.  11);  his 
recovery  of  the  young  robber  from  his  life  of 
shame  (Eus.  HE  iii.  23) ;  his  immersion  in  a  cal- 
dron of  boiling  oil  (Tert.  Prm-vript.  Hmr.  ch. 
xxvi.);  and  a  number  of  others.  Some  of  them 
may  have  germs  of  truth  in  them.  They  all  seek 
in  some  way  to  illustrate  the  noble  character  of  the 
man,  or  to  interpret  the  prophecy  of  the  Gospels 
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template   he  was,   and    the   Go,  el    i?  i„,t 


j  his  earthly  destiny. 
iii.  The  character  of  John.- 


-It  is  commonly 


earher  life    i,„petuous,  intoler  nt,  a,  d  ambTt Is" 

strong  passionate  devotion,  and  he  hated  all  w  on* 

and  untruth  as  on  y  one  can  who  understands  "l 

ofoundly  as  he  did  the  significance  of  hiT  Lo?d 

■stinding,  he  writes  as  one  who  has  an  immediate 
Perception  of  truth  He  does  not  reason  as  does 
Paul.  He  saw  '  the  King  in  his  beauty,'  or,  to  use 
h^  own  words  'the  glory  of  the  only -begotten  of 
the  1'ather  (Jn  1").  rfis  strength  and  devotion 
made  him  courageous  ;  his  affection  and  sympathy 
made  him  tender  and  abundantly  helpful  His 
was  the  finest  type  of  strong  manhood  made 
beautiful  by  spiritual  purity. 

I.1THR  at.  (re. -AmonS  the  more  recent  works  which  discuss 
the  Ejjhesian  realdence  of  John,  we  would  call  attention  to  the 
following:  James  Drummond,  The  Character  and  Authorship 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  V.  H.  SLanton,  The  Gospel*  as  Historical 
Documents;,  W.  Sunday,  The  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gomel  ■ 
A.  C.  McGiffert.  The  Apostolic  Age;  Enci/c.  Bibl  art  'John 
Son  of  Zebedee';  Hastings*  DB,  art.  'John,  the  Apostle ' '; 
Harnack,  Chronol.  der  Altchrist.  Lit.  bis  Ensebnts,  pp.  320-340 
C5G-680  ;  Keim,  (Jesck.  Jexu  con  A'azara,  Eng,  tr.  i.  pp.  211-232.' 

James  S.  Riggs. 
JOHN,  GOSPEL  OF  (I.  :  Critical  article).— 

Introduction. 
i.  External  evidence  for  the  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

1.  Writers  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  2nd  century. 

2.  Justin  Martyr. 

3.  Tatian. 

4.  The  Apostolic  Fathers, 

5.  Evidence    derived    from    Opponents   of    the    Church 

doctrine. 

6.  Evidence  afforded  by  the  Quartodecinian  controversy. 

7.  The  Alogi. 

ii.  Internal  evidence  of  authorship. 

1.  The  author  is  a  Jew. 

2.  The  author  is  a  Jew  of  Palestine. 

3.  A  contemporary  of  the  events  and  persons. 

i.  Relationship  to  Jesus  and  the  Apostolic  circle. 

5.  Is  John  the  Apostle  the  author? 
iii.  The  divergences  from  the  Synoptic  narrative. 
iv.  The  problem  of  the  historicity  of  the  GospeL 
Literature. 

Introduction.— \t  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ  was  in  being  before  the 
Gospel  records  were  written.  They  did  not  origin- 
ate the  institution,  but  are  themselves  the  expres- 
sion of  it.  Previous  to  the  publication  of  the 
Johannine  Gospel,  which  is  the  latest  of  the  four, 
St.  Paul  had  completed  his  mission  to  the  Gentiles  ; 
and  in  Ephesus,  where  the  Gospel  was  written,  his 
doctrine  had  already  an  assured  place  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  It  is  therefore  historically  untrue  to 
say  that  faith  in  the  Divine  Person  and  work  of 
Jesus  is  destroyed  if  the  authenticity  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  cannot  be  proved.  For  the  basis  of  our 
faith  we  must  dig  deeper  than  the  results  of  critical 
investigation. 

The  question,  however,  of  the  authorship  of  this 
Gospel  is  more  than  a  merely  academic  one.  It 
occupies  a  unique  position.  None  of  the  other 
three  claims  to  be  written  by  the  man  whose  name 
it  bears,  but  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  issued  with  an 
explicit  statement  to  that  effect  (2121).  Moreover, 
its  contents  are  vitally  connected  with  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  author.  The  very  way  in  which 
his  identity  is  studiously  concealed  shows  that  the 
writer  is  himself  conscious  that  the  Gospel  contains 
a  personal  testimony,  which  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
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present  as  objective  and  impersonal.  We  desire  to 
know  who  it  is  that  claims  to  be  an  eye-witness  ;  who 
it  is  that  narrates  events  and  discourses  of  Jesus  so 
distinct  in  character  from  the  Synoptics,  and  yet 
meant  to  occupy  a  place  alongside  these  without 
contradiction  ;  who  it  is  that  has  so  boldly  mingled 
historic  fact  and  ideal  conceptions,  that  has  given 
to  the  Person  of  Christ  a  timeless  cosmic  signi- 
ficance, and  has  represented  our  Lord  in  His  acts 
and  in  His  words  as  Himself  justifying  that  im- 
pression and  those  claims.  If,  as  is  certain,  the 
work  is  influenced  by  developed  theological  con- 
ceptions, and  reflects  the  contemporary  historical 
situation  of  the  Christian  Church,  we  desire  to  be 
certain  that  the  writer  was  in  a  position  not  seri- 
ously to  misrepresent  the  actual  facts.  This  is  no 
merely  antiquarian  question.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Gospel  is  intended  to  be  read  as  the 
work  of  the  Apostle,  and  it  would  seriously  detract 
from  its  value,  if,  as  extreme  critics  are  more  and 
more  inclined  to  allow,  that  claim  means  only  that 
it  contain*  a  nucleus  of  Joliannine  tradition.  The 
same  objection  applies  to  all  partition  theories  of  the 
Gospel  (e.g.  \Vcndt's),and  it  is  assumed  in  this  article 
that  their  authors  have  failed  to  prove  their  case. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  writer  was  the  beloved 
disciple,  an  eye-witness  possessing  a  specially  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  mind  and  character  of  Jesus, 
we  have  an  assurance  that  when,  for  example,  he 
wrote  the  opening  sentences  of  the  Gospel,  he  felt 
himself  in  touch  not  merely  with  current  theological 
thought,  but  with  the  historic  fact  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  So  far  from  being  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  Jobannine  authorship,  the 
Prologue  even  gains  in  value  and  significance  with 
the  acceptance  of  the  traditional  view.  The  striking 
juxtaposition  in  the  Prologue  of  the  timeless  Logos 
idea  and  the  historical  witness  of  the  Baptist,  to 
whom  the  conception  was  unfamiliar,  and  the  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  Baptist  throughout  the  Gospel, 
even  at  times  when  the  situation  scarcely  demands 
it  (e.g.  10w-"),  are  saved  from  abruptness  only  if  the 
writer  is  developing  an  impression  made  on  him  by 
his  earliest  teacher,  who  led  him  to  Christ.  His 
experience  stretches  in  one  continuous  whole  from 
that  time  ti»  this  when  he  begins  to  write. 

I.  External  Evidence  for  the  author- 
ship of  the  Fourth  Gospel.— -The  face  of  the 
Johannine  problem  has  greatly  changed  since  the 
days  of  Baur  and  his  school.  The  prophecy  of 
Lightfoot,  that  '  we  may  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  it  will  be  held  discreditable  to  the  reputation 
of  any  critic  for  sobriety  and  judgment  to  assign  to 
tins  Gospel  any  later  date  than  the  end  of  the  first 
century  or  the  very  beginning  of  the  second  '  has 
been  amply  fulfilled.  80-1 10  A.D.  may  be  regarded 
as  the  termini  a  quo  and  ad  quern  for  the  date  of  the 
writing  and  the  trend  of  modern  opinion  is  towards 
the  end  of  the  1st  century.  This  result  makes  it 
desirable  to  throw  the  emphasis  in  a  less  degree  on 
the  external  evidence  for  an  early  date,  and  in  a 
greater  degree  on  the  evidence  for  the  Apostolic 
authorship.  If,  however,  the  problem  of  external 
evidence  be  presented  in  this  form,  we  must  guard 

Znf  TH"amSt  *  CGrtai?  feelinS  of  disappoint- 
ment at  the  meagre  results.     In  the  first  place, 

sh?nVn  ?v\deF<:e  t1hat  the  AP°st»lic  author- 

ship Mas  contested  in  the  2nd  cent,  except  by  the 
Ah.gi :  and  none  that  it  was  ever  debated.     The 


questions  that  agitated  the  mind  of  the  Church 
S"  V*™d  see™  to  have  I*™  entirely  doctr  r 
iSe  latter  Th'V  J'11*"1™*     Again,  iti  not  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  century  that  there  are  indica- 
tions nf  a  dwt.net  value  attached  to  each  seZute 


Gospel.    E.jaryA.o*  was  the  term  employed  to  denote 
the  general  contents  of  those  hooks  that  embXd 

Lord    lY™!™^}11*  life  and  teaching  of  our 
Lord,  and  we  farst  find  the  term  tfe^e,  in  JusZ 


(Apot.  I.  lxvi.).  The  contrast  between  the  Synop- 
tics and  John  in  this  period  arose  entirely  from  the 
differences  in  subject-matter,  and  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  set  on  a  lower  plane 
of  authority. 

One  remarkable  fact  in  connexion  with  the  external  evidence 
is  that  none  of  the  writers  in  question  ever  actually  calls  St  John 
an  Apostle.  This  fact  is  never  lost  sight  of  by  opponents  of  the 
Apostolic  authorship.  It  is  true  that  Irenaeus  Bpeaks  of  '  John 
and  the  other  Apostles ' ;  but  in  referring  to  St.  John  alone  he 
always  calls  him  *  the  disciple.'  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
usage  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  itself,  where  the  title  iTd™^  is 
only  once  used  (13"i),  and  there  m  a  sense  that  seems  to  depre- 
cate any  presumptuous  or  mercenary  claim  to  official  position 
If  such  claims  were  rife  in  Ephesus,  perhaps  St.  John  himself 
preferred  to  be  known  as  '  disciple.'  (Cf.  H.  T.  Purchas,  Johann. 
fhvbtems  and  Modern  Needs,  ch.  iii.). 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  in  detail, 
working  backwards  from  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent., 
the  evidence  of  those  Ecclesiastical  writers  who 
have  made  direct  or  indirect  reference  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel. 

1.  A  group  of  writers  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
2nd  cent,  whose  geographical  distribution  over  the 
Christian  Church  gives  evidence  of  a  widespread 
tradition. 

(I)  Irenaeus  was  bishop  of  Lyons  in  Gaul.  His 
work  entitled  Against  Heresies  has  come  down  to 
us,  and  in  the  writings  of  Eusebius  we  possess  other 
fragments.  An  important  letter  to  Florinus  has 
also  been  preserved.  The  date  of  his  literary 
activity  may  be  put  within  the  limits  173-190.  He 
explicitly  attributes  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  the 
Apostle,  and  gives  it  «.  place  alongside  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke.  He  says  that  '  John,  the  disciple 
of  the  Lord,  who  leaned  upon  His  breast,'  wrote  it 
'  while  dwelling  in  Ephesus,  the  city  of  Asia '  {adv. 
Hair.  ill.  i.  1).  Stress  is  also  to  be  laid  on  the  fact 
that  Irenaeus  speaks  of  the  Gospels  not  merely  as 
Apostolic,  but  also  as  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
For  him  the  tradition  of  the  fourfold  Gospel,  which 
he  supports  strongly,  has  passed  into  a  deep  spiritual 
fact,  which  he  seeks  to  establish,  not  by  bringing 
forward  proofs  of  authorship,  but  in  his  well-known 
mystic  fashion.  '  The  gospel  is  the  Divine  breath 
or  word  of  life  for  men  ;  there  are  four  chief  winds  ; 
therefore  four  Gospels.'  He  brings  forward  other 
analogies,  all  of  which  are  equally  fanciful,  but 
serve  to  show  that  this  firm  belief  in  the  fourfold 
Gospel  as  a  Divine  arrangement  could  not  have  been 
a  creation  of  his  own  mind,  but  represents  a  tradition 
of  considerable  antiquity.  The  opinion  of  Irenams 
is  corroborated  by  a  contemporary  letter  written  by 
the  members  of  the  Churches  at  Vienne  and  Lyons 
to  the  brethren  in  Asia  Minor  during  the  time  of 
persecution  in  177.  Thus  Irenaeus  is  in  touch  with 
the  living  Church  around  him. 

(2)  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  author  of  a 
statement  preserved  by  Eusebius  (HE\i.  14),  which 
professes  to  represent '  the  tradition  of  the  Presby- 
ters from  the  first  {ira.pA.bwiv  ruiv  avticadtv  Trpetr- 
fivrtpw)  that  John,  last,  having  observed  that  the 
bodily  things  [<7w/«m/c[£,  i.e.  the  simple  facts  relating 
to  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ]  had  been  set  forth 
in  the  Gospels,  on  the  exhortation  of  his  friends 
(yvdtpt/iot),  inspired  by  the  Spirit,  produced  a  spiri- 
tual Gospel.'  From  about  189,  Clement  was  head 
of  the  celebrated  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria. 
His  great  reverence  for  his  teacher  Pantoenus,  who 
also  preceded  him  in  office,  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  indicating  that  he  represents  the  ecclesiastical 
tradition  at  Alexandria.  He  was  also  in  living 
touch  with  opinion  at  other  centres.  He  travelled 
in  Greece,  Magna  Grcecia,  Syria,  and  the  East, 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information 
about  the  Apostolic  tradition.  In  his  extant  writ- 
ings he  quotes  words  from  all  the  four  Gospels, 
regards  them  as  possessing  Divine  authority,  and 
lays  great  emphasis  on  the  differences  between 
them  and  other  writings  professing  to  be  Gospels. 
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--  -.'  mind  is  in 
philosophic    temper    of 


(3,  Tertullian  n,  a  famous  theologian  of  the 
Western  Church,  and  was  born  at  CarTl  ,  ..  L  . 
16U.  The  style  of  his  writing  surest  "ttu.^f 
trained  as  an  advocate.  Hc^vas  rept  d  a  man™, 
great  learning.  Jerome  speaks  of  liis  •  ea«e,  "nd 
vehement  disposition,'  and  his  habit  of 
striking  contrast    to    tin.' 

Clement.  It  is  needless  to  emote  passages  from  1 
writiip,  as  he  undoubte.ll}  rs.umes  without  ques 
Hon  the  genuineness  of  the  I ;„sp,l,  „„d  lavs  under 
coi.tnbi.tloi.  every  chapter.  Little  is  known  of 
his  personal  life,  but  he™  certain  I  v  i„  touch  with 
theological  opinion,  not  only  at  Curt  ha™  but  also 
at  Rome.  In  the  line  of  argument  that  he  adopts 
in  his  reply  to  Man-ion  he  is  concerned  aluveTll 
else  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  ,„ 
line  with  Apostolic  tradition.  He  mak. 
another  writing,  dc  Prinriptione  Hrcn-ii,  ,„.„„, 
to  the  testimony  of  those  Churches  that  wore 
founded  by  Apostles,  or  to  whom  Apostles  declared 
their  mind  in  letters.  Among  these  he  mentions 
Lphesus,  evidently  in  connexion  with  the  name  of 

St.  John.      His  term  f, 

legal  term,  Evrtngcl, 


ppeal  in 


the  fourfold  Gospel  is  a 
-  .  ,  "  Instrumental!),  i.e.  a  valid 

document  finally  declaring  the  mind  of  the  Church 
with  regard  to  spiritual  truth.  He  became  a  dis- 
tinguished leader  of  the  Montanists,  and  would  on 
that  account  be  predisposed  to  combat  any  objec- 
tion if  it  had  been  urged,  against  the  authenticity 
of  the  Gospel.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  not  indif- 
ferent to  questions  of  literary  criticism,  applied  to 
the  Gospels.  In  his  reply  to  Marcion  he  makes 
careful  and  scholarly  investigation  into  the  text  of 
St.  Luke,  and  is  able  to  prove  that  Marcion's  Gospel 
is  a  mutilated  copy. 

(4)  The  Muratorian  Fragment  on  the  Canon. 
—This  fragment  contains  the  earliest  known  list  of 
the  books  that  were  regarded  at  the  date  at  which 
it  was  written  as  canonical.  It  was  published  in 
the  year  1740  by  an  Italian  scholar,  Muratori. 

Lightfoot,  Westcotl,  and  others  argue  for  a  date  150-175 ;  but 
Salmon,  Zahn,  and  Harnack  agree  in  placing  its  date,  from 
internal  evidence,  not  earlier  than  a.d.  200.  Sanday,  in  his 
Gospels  in  the  Second  Century  (pp.  204-266),  suggests '  170-180, 
and  perhaps  within  ten  years  later.  Stanton,  in  The  (iosjiels  as 
Historical  Documents  (p.  247,  n.  1),  inclines  to  the  later  date. 

The  writer  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  which  is  plainly  legendary.  The 
important  statement  in  it  is  that  the  Gospel  is  the 
work  of  St.  John  {Johannes  ex  discipulis),  wdio  is  also 
the  author  of  at  least  two  of  the  Epistles  {in  suis 
epistolis).  The  further  statement  is  made  that  he 
resolved  to  write  it  after  a  fast  had  been  held,  and 
at  the  request  of  contemporary  Christians  {rohort- 
antibits  condiseipulis  et  episcopis  suis),  and  the  con- 
currence is  also  claimed  of  the  rest  of  the  Apostles 
(recorjnoscentibus  ennctis).  The  second  statement 
seems,  like  the  yruiptftoi  of  Clement,  to  be  founded 
on  Jn  l14  and  21w,  and  possesses  no  independent 
value,  except  as  an  interpretation  of  internal  evi- 
dence. 

The  object  of  the  author  was  clearly  contro- 
versial, '  to  draw  a  broad  line  of  separation  between 
the  inspired  writings  of  the  Apostolic  age  and 
modern  additions'  (Salmon,  Introduction,  p.  46). 
He  strongly  protests,  for  example,  against  the  in- 
clusion of  Hermas  in  the  Canon,  though  he  has  no 
objection  to  its  being  'read.'  Bacon  {Hibbert 
Journal,  April  1903)  has  interpreted  the  Muratorian 
Fragment  as  indicating  the  existence  of  controversy 
in  the  Church  at  that  date  as  to  the  Apostolic  author- 
ship ;  but  the  emphasis  on  that  question  might 
easily  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  historicity 
—  the  varia  principia  of  the  Gospels — was  alone  in 
question.  There  is  no  attempt  to  harmonize  the 
statements  in  the  various  Gospels  ;  but  it  is  sought 
to  secure  for  the  contents  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
a  place  of  equal  authority  with  the  other  three. 


Throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  NT  C„„  ,i 
admission  of  i  luMil-  w„„  , .  :  J  •  ,  *  ^"non  the 
question  of  an  hoSi,  tut  f,r'ded  8°  el-v  u"  tl'e 
consideration  'het  le''Us  teaellT,™  "le  gene,al 
with  the  received  doctrim.    f  *i     8,  W!u,  con8™ent 

llrummond   that    he    ' 


and  Zahn  and 


below).     The   le 
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render  nf^  ?  '"?  ,n  a  *»»«vliRt  inaccurate 
endering  ,  \\  hat  we  have  seen  with  our  eves  and 
eanl  with  our  ear«,an.l  our  hands  have  iSLd 

them    lungs  we  have  written '  (hecc.  scrn^m)tm 

q  A  ThaLa«;;nereT  ,,jy  tlie  aUthor  to  *»*  «4el 

(5)  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antiocli  (c  a.d  180} 
wrote,  among  other  works,  »  defence  of  Christ i 
anity,  addressed  to  Autolycus, < a  real  or  imaginary 
heathen  friend  of  wide  learning  and  high  culture^ 
(ttatkins).  Ho,e  the  earliest  writer  of  the  2nd 
cent,  who  while  quoting  a  passage  from  the 
Gospel  <1"),  also  refers  to  St.  John  by  name.  His 
words  are  <\\e  are  taught  by  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  all  Spirit -bearing  men,  among  whom  John 
says  ;  and  then  follow  verbatim  quotations  from 
the  Prologue  to  the  Gospel.  There  are  also  other 
sentences  in  his  work  that  recall  the  Fourth  Gospel 
It  is  significant  also,  as  belying  any  appearance  of 
controversy  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Gospel 
that  he  introduces  the  name  of  St.  John  in  this  quite 
incidental  fashion.  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels 
are  also  attributed  to  him,  but  their  genuineness 
upheld  by  Zahn,  is  assailed  by  Harnack.  This  part 
ot  his  evidence  must  at  present  be  set  aside. 

2.  Justin  Martyr.— The  works  of  Justin  that 
are  relevant  in  this  connexion  are  the  two  Apologies 
and  the  Dialogue  u-ith  Trypko  thr  J  civ.  They  may 
be  set  within  the  limits  a.d.  140-161.  Palestine 
was  las  birthplace,  and  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
religion  of  his  father,  who  was  a  heathen.  He  was 
an  ardent  student  of  philosophy,  and  after  an  un- 
satisfying experience  of  various  teachers  he  ulti- 
mately became  a  Platonist.  After  his  conversion 
to  Christianity,  of  which  he  gives  a  full  account  in 
Trypho,  ii.-viii.,  he  was  'kindled  with  love  to 
Christ,'  and  consecrated  his  philosophic  attainments 
to  tiie  defence  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Among  the  authorities  to  which  Justin  refers  in 
the  course  of  his  writings,  he  gives  an  important 
place  to  '  The  Memoirs  of  Christ,  composed  by  the 
Apostles  and  those  who  followed  them.'  The  battle 
of  criticism  still  rages  around  the  question  whether 
Justin  includes  in  these  Memoirs  only  the  four 
Gospels.  It  may  now,  at  least,  be  regarded  as 
settled  amongst  all  classes  of  critics  that  Justin 
makes  use  of  the  Gospel  (cf.  Schmiedel,  Encyc. 
BibL,  art.  John,  Son  of  Zebedee,'  ii.  2546).  It  is 
not  so  generally  admitted  that  he  includes  it 
among  his  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  deny  that  Justin  regarded  the  Gospel  as 
the  work  of  the  Apostle  are  laid  under  the  neces- 
sity of  explaining  how  his  contemporary  Irena%us 
could  be  so  assured  that  the  Gospel  is  a  genuine 
Apostolic  work. 

(1)  Quotations. — The  locus  classic  us  in  Justin  is 
the  passage  on  Baptism  (Apol.  I.  lxi. ).  He  describes 
how  those  who  are  about  to  make  a  Christian  pro- 
fession— 

'are  brought  by  us  where  there  is  water,  and  are  born  again 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  we  ourselves  are  born  again.  For 
in  the  name  of  God  the  Father  and  Ix)rd  of  the  universe,  and 
of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  then 
receive  the  washing  with  water.  For  Christ  also  said,  "  Except 
ye  be  born  again,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  " 
(iv  fiM  atttytnt)tltiTt,  el  fi*,  ilak\8r,rt  tit  rr.v  fitteii-ua.*  riiv  eipttvv  ). 
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Now  that  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  once  been  born 
to  enter  into  their  mother's  wombs,  is  manifest  to  all.' 

This  passage  immediately  recalls  Jn  33"5.  The 
language,  however,  reveals  some  striking  variations 
from  the  text  of  the  Gospel.  No  one  would  now 
endorse  the  verdict  of  the  author  of  Supernatural 
Religion,  that '  there  does  not  exist  a  single  linguistic 
trace  by  which  the  passage  in  Justin  can  be  con- 
nected with  the  Fourth  Gospel.'  It  may  be  con- 
ceded that  some  of  his  expressions  have  more  than 
an  accidental  relationship  with  Mt  183.  Justin 
certainly  uses  avayzv mj9irre  ('born  again')  instead 
of  yevvi)0T)  &t>wtiev  ('  born  from  above ')  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  out  this  variation  is  at  least  a  possible 
rendering  of  the  Johannine  expression.  There  are, 
however,  other  linguistic  differences.  The  difficulty 
is  increased  by  the  discovery  that  in  the  Clementine 
Homilies  (xi.  26)  there  is  a  passage  containing  similar 
linguistic  deviations  from  the  Gospel.  Has  their 
author  copied  Justin,  or  does  the  similarity  point 
to  the  use  by  both  of  a  common  source  other  than 
the  Gospel?  The  fact  that  the  context  in  each  is 
quite  different  excludes  the  first  hypothesis,  and  the 
second  may  well  be  viewed  as  improbable,  until  the 
alleged  common  source — that  '  ghost-like '  Gospel  of 
which  Volkmar  speaks — has  emerged  from  the  place 
of  shades,  and  embodied  itself  in  a  MS  (cf.  Druin- 
mond,  Character  and  Authorship,  pp.  88-96). 

It  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  high 
probability,  amounting  to  certainty,  that  Justin 
quotes  Jn  33"5,  that,  giving  due  weight  to  linguistic 
differences,  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  the  only  source 
known  to  us  from  which  he  could  have  derived 
such  ideas.  The  idea  of  birth  as  applied  to  spiritual 
change  is  found  in  none  of  the  Gospels  but  St. 
John  ;  and  it  is  significant  that  both  Justin  and 
St.  John  expressly  connected  this  thought  with  the 
rite  of  Baptism.  As  regards  the  impossibility  of  a 
second  physical  birth,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this 
somewhat  wistful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  wilfully 
absurd,  objection  of  Nicodemus— which  in  theGospel 
is  the  symptom  of  a  heart  profoundly  moved,  and 
has  a  living  place  in  the  context— is  prosaically 
reproduced  by  Justin.  This  is  evidently  the  result 
of  a  familiar  association  of  ideas  derived  from  the 
passage  in  Jn  3.  The  words,  '  for  Christ  also  said,' 
introduce  the  quotation,  and  the  document  from 
which  it  is  taken  is  clearly  louked  upon  as  an 
authoritative  source  for  the  words  of  Christ. 

Justin  has  other  correspondences  with  the  pecu- 
liar thought  uf  the  Fourth  Gospel.  He  uses  the 
title  novoyerfs  of  Christ,  and  in  the  next  sentence 
speaks  of  the  Virgin-Birth  (Dialogue  105),  adding 
the  words,  '  a*  we  have  learned  from  the  Memoirs  ' 
1  his  seems  to  point  to  a  combination  of  St.  John 
and  the  Synoptics.  Justin  has  also  made  much  use 
of  the  thought  of  the  Logos  Gospel  in  his  doctrine 
of  the  Logos,  and  his  teaching  on  that  subject  is 
influenced  by  the  theology  of  the  Gospel.  It  is 
sometimes  urged  as  an  objection  that  Justin  does 
not  make  more  use  of  the  authority  of  the  Gospel 
in  his  teaching  about  the  Logos,  but  this  is  to  pre- 
suppose that  the  thought  Mas  first  suggested  to  rim 
KpS at/"Ur-t  J1StlnS  PMlosopliy  is  filled  with 
Son  of  ST  ldeaSi  ^  t th0u^  oS  the  [n^rna- 

piession*  0u.s,  a&p£.  are  also  found  in  Justin. 
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the  Gospel  as  an  authority  on  the  same  level  as  the 
Synoptics,  and  therefore  viewed  it  as  non-Apostolic 
Schnnedel  (Encyc.  BibL,  art.  'John,  Son  of  Zebedee,' 
ii.  2546)  states  that  '  his  employment  of  it  is  not 
only  more  sparing  but  also  more  circumspect'  than 
his  use  of  the  Synoptics.  There  are  occasions  on 
which  it  would  be  open  to  him  to  use  it  in  proof  of 
his  doctrine  of  the  Logos  and  of  the  pre-existence 
of  Christ.  Why  has  Justin  not  used  the  Fourth 
Gospel  more  ?  It  is  perfectly  relevant  to  reply 
that  we  do  not  know,  and  perhaps  never  shall 
know,  with  complete  certainty.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  certain  considerations  that  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  Justin  is  certainly  the  first  writer 
who  displays  the  tendency  to  attach  a  separate 
value  to  the  four  Gospels  ;  he  is  the  first  to  speak  of 
evayylXta  instead  of  etiayyiXiov  ;  but  he  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  have  completely  emancipated  him- 
self, at  this  transition  stage,  from  the  older  concep- 
tion of  the  gospel  as  embracing  equally  the  contents 
of  the  four.  J  ustin's  purpose  and  his  audience  must 
be  home  in  mind,  and  these  would  insensibly  lead 
him  to  rely  mostly  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  It  is 
specially  noticeable  that  the  witness  of  Christ  to 
Himself,  so  prominent  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  no- 
where used  by  Justin  as  an  argument,  and  in  one 
place  in  the  Dialogue  with  Trypko  (eh.  18)  he  even 
apologizes  for  citing  the  words  of  Christ  alongside 
the  words  of  the  prophets.  His  Apologies  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  Emperor,  Senate,  and  People  of  Rome, 
and  to  quote  to  them  the  Christian  writings  in  proof 
of  Christian  doctrine  would  have  been  to  reason  in 
a  circle.  Moreover,  it  may  be  suggested  that  not 
even  at  that  date  was  the  Gospel  regarded  as,  strictly 
speaking,  historical,  and  its  spiritual  or  reflective 
character  rendered  it  hardly  so  suitable  for  Justin's 
purpose  as  the  Synoptics. 

(3)  Evidence  as  to  Apostolic  authorship.  —  Is  there 
any  evidence  in  Justin  that  he  attributed  the  author- 
ship to  St.  John  the  Apostle?  In  the  first  place,  if 
the  Memoirs  are  composed  of  our  four  Gospels,  wo 
may  answer  the  question  with  certainty  in  the 
affirmative.  Justin  describes  them  as  composed  by 
'  the  Apostles  and  those  that  followed  them,'  a 
description  which  tallies  completely  with  the  four 
Evangelists.  The  plural  'Apostles'  could  be  used 
only  if  he  believed  in  the  Apostolic  authorship  of 
the  Fourtli  Gospel.  Again,  the  strongest  argument 
adduced  against  Justin's  evidence  is  still  the  argu- 
ment from  his  silence  as  to  the  name  of  the  author. 
It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  custom  among 
apologists  not  to  mention  the  Evangelists  by  their 
names,  which  would  carry  no  weight  with  un- 
believers. Moreover,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
Justin  never  mentions  jthe  name  of  St.  Paul,  al- 
though it  is  certain  that  at  least  four  of  his  Epistles 
from  which  he  quotes  are  of  undoubted  authenticity. 
Justin  once  names  St.  John  as  the  author  of  Keve- 
lation  (Dialogue  8i),  but  'he  nowhere  quotes  this 
work,  which  he  regarded  as  inspired,  apostolic, 
prophetic,  though  it  contains  so  much  which  might 
seem  to  favour  his  view  of  the  person  of  Christ' 
(Ezra  Abbot,  p.  61).  In  the  passage  be  speaks  of 
the  author  as  one  whose  name  is  not  likely  to  carry 
weight  ('a  certain  man  with  us,  whose  name  was 
John '),  but  it  is  essential  to  his  argument,  in  thus 
making  use  of  a  Revelation  or  "Vision;  that  he 
should  mention  the  recipient.  (Cf.  Stanton,  Gospels 
as  Historical  Documents,  i.  p.  89). 

3.  Tatian  was  a  native  of  Syria,  and,  like  Justin, 
travelled  as  t  wandering  philosopher.  His  con- 
version to  Christianity  took  place  at  Rome  about 
A.d.  150.  He  became  a  disciple  of  Justin,  during 
whose  lifetime  he  wrote  the  Oratio  ad  Grwcos. 
After  Justin's  death  in  166,  Tatian  taught  in  Rome, 
and  ultimately  adopted  a  heretical  position.  He 
died  about  a.d.  180. 

Tatian  clearly  quotes  the  Gospel  in  his  Oratio, 
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which  was  written  perhaps  as  early  as  153  (so  Zahn 
and  Harnack),  although  he  does  not  refer  to  the 
author  by  name.  The  important  work,  however, 
for  our  purpose  is  the  Diatcssamn.  It  is  a  com- 
pendium of  the  Life  and  Teaching  of  our  Lord, 
rounded  on  our  four  (iospels,  and  containing  also 
some  material  taken  from  the  Apocryphal  Gospels. 
The  book  had  apparently  an  ancient  place  in  the 
worship  of  the  Syrian  Churches.  Theodoret,  bishop 
of  Cyrrhus,  near  the  Euphrates,  in  453,  tells  how 
he  found  more  than  200  copies  of  the  work  in  the 
churches  of  his  district.  These  lie  collected  and, 
with  considerable  difficulty,  put  away,  substituting 
for  them  the  fuur  Gospels. 

The  Diatess'tron  includes  the  whole  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  except  1G,  the  first  half  of  'J-1,  the  Pnimpe 
Att)ittcra\  and  some  other  passages  that  are  common 
to  the  Synoptics. 

The  significance  of  Tntian's  work  lies  in  the  fact 
that  an  authoritative  value  is  attached  to  the  con- 
tents of  our  four  Gospels,  and  that  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the  Synoptics. 
Moreover,  Tatian's  use  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
renders  it  very  difficult  to  doubt  that  it  was  also 
one  of  the  Memoirs  of  his  contemporary,  Justin. 

4.  The  Apostolic  Fathers. — ( 1 )  Papias  was  bishop 
of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia.  Unfortunately  his  testi- 
mony has  given  rise  to  more  questions  about  the 
Gospel  than  it  solves.  Only  one  or  two  fragments 
of  his  work  preserved  by  Eusebius  have  come  down 
to  us.  We  know  that  in  the  time  of  Eusebius 
the  only  writing  of  Papias  to  which  he  had  access 
was  a  work  in  five  books,  entitled  '  Exposition(s)  of 
the  Oracles  of  the  Lord '  (Aoylw  tcvpiaKwv  ^ifr1)0-" 
[or  -cts]).     Cf.  Drummond,  op.  vit,  note  4,  p.  195. 

The  'Oracles'  were  probably  a  collection  of 
sayings  of  our  Lord,  together  with  some  kind  of 
historical  setting. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  modern  critics  to  fix  a  later  date 
than  formerly  for  the  writing  of  Papias.  His  written  work 
seems  not  to  have  been  produced  till  about  thereof  sixtj. 
The  change  in  the  date  is  owing  to  the  discovery  of  a  fragment 
purporting  to  contain  statements  by  Papias,  that  was  published 
bv  De  Boor  m  1888.  It  dates  from  the  7th  or  8th ,  cent j.,  and  is 
in  turn  probably  based  on  the  Chronicle  of  Philip  of  Side  (c. 
a.d.  430)  Among  other  matters  it  relates  that  those  individuals 
who  had  been  raised  from  the  dead  by  Christ  survived  till  the 
time  of  Hadrian.'  Hadrian  reigned  117-138  which  compels  us 
to  fix  a  date  for  Papias'  work  not  earlier  than  140-160  (so  Har- 
nack* Drummond,  and  Schmiedel.  Sandsy.  in  his  most  recent 
work  The  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Goxpel,  includes  the  date  of 
Papias  among  the  "unsolved  problems').  The  ddte  of-n.s  mar- 
tyrdom is  also  very  uncertain. 

Eusebius  says  that  Papias  '  evidently  was  a  man 
of  very  mean  capacity,  as  one  may  say,  judging 
from  liis  statements'  (HE  iii.  39).  This  judgment 
must  he  considered  strictly  in  connexion  with  the 
context.  Eusebius  is  speaking  of  Ins  nnllenarian 
notions,  and  of  the  unimaginative  way  in  wine h  he 
interpreted  the  figurative  language  of -the  Apostolic 
writings.  These  defects  do  not  reflect  on  his  accu- 
racy in  matters  of  fact,  but  rather  indicate  a  htera  - 
ness  and  exactness  which  may  at  times  be  painful, 
but  are  yet  a  source  of  strength  in  the  present  dis- 

CURR1°Papias  is  best  known  by, the  famous  extract 


(I.) 


from  the  Preface  to  his  work  which  is  preserv 

Eusebius  : 

iu,  along  with  my 


ed  by 


ter- 


'  I  will  not  hesitate  to  place  before  you,  ^'".'^^''Vhat'l'care- 
pretations  (of  the  Oracles  of  the  Lord)  ^  thingthft,  care 
fully  learned,  and  carefuly  ^"^mbered  m  >me  past  fromj 
elders,  and  I  can  guarantee  its  truth.  *«  *«*£e  '  '  but  in 
as  do  the  many,  in  those  who  have  ^>w™  relaK  command- 
those  who  teach  the  truth  :  nor  ir, :  ^^7^- n  those  (who 
ments  foreign  (to  the  mind  of  «*  ■j*™*^ ^ord  ami  found 
record)  such  as  were  g.yen  to  t"^/1^  ^  anyone  on  any 
on  the  truth  itself.  Moreover,  if 'I  met  within ^  ujre  about 
occasion  who  had  attended  the  f^»<J™™^.  Peter  said,  or 
the  words  of  the  elders;  what  Andrew  °rwna i  h        of 

what  Philip,  or  what  Thom^'t?VSd  said I   and "hat  Aristion 
any  other  of_the_  disciple^  the  Lord  ^aid .and  ^ 


voiceT^°iii!l"S)!  ^  thC  Utterances  oI  a  n™S  a™»  abiding 

Several  questions  of  moment  are  raised  by  these 
words  of  Papias. 

(a)  Who  arc  the  elders  or  presbyters  of  whom  he 
speaks?— They  clearly  include  the  Apostles  them- 
selves, and  Papias  derives  his  information  from 
their  friends,  i.e.  those  who  not  merely  'had  fol- 
lowed them '  in  the  literal  sense,  but  had  '  attended 
to'  {TrapijKo\ov67}Kw}  their  words.  He  is  in  search 
of  direct  oral  tradition  about  the  '  Oracles.'  At 
the  same  time  he  mentions  two,  Aristion  and 
John,  who  are  not  Apostles,  and  whom  he  regards 
as  'presbyters'  or  elders.  He  also  designates 
the  whole  group  as  '  disciples  of  the  Lord.'  In  the 
case  of  Aristion  and  the  Presbyter  John,  of  /j.a9j)Tai 
is  found  only  in  one  MS,  and  the  preferable  reailing 
is  to  omit  the  article.  In  the  first  case,  the  use  of  the 
article  with  p.adr)Twv  means  '  the  disciples  '  specially 
known  as  such,  and  the  key  to  the  use  of  the  term 
'  disciple '  in  the  second  case,  is  found  in  the  state- 
ment of  Ac  G7,  where  all  those  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  first  Christian  community  are  called 
'disciples.'  The  'Elders,'  then,  signify  all  those 
men  who  were  members  of  the  primitive  Christian 
Church  who  may  or  may  not  have  followed  the 
Lord  Himself. 

Irenaus  has  said  that  Papias  was  *  a  hearer  of  John,'  by  whom 
he  evidently  means  the  Apostle.  This  would  place  him  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  Apostolic  circle.  If,  however,  we  are  to 
rely  only  on  the  statements  in  the  Preface,  it  is  plain  that  Eusebius 
must  be  right  when,  in  opposition  to  Irenfcus,  he  says  that 
'  Papias  certainly  does  not  declare  that  he  himself  was  a  hearer 
and  eye-witness  to  the  holy  Apostles.'  Yet  even  with  the  later 
date  assigned  to  Papias,  there  is  no  chronological  impossibility 
in  his  having  known  the  Apostle  ;  and  it  must  not  he  forgotten 
that  Irenieus  was  not  necessarily  dependent  solely  on  the  words 
of  the  Preface,  but  may  have  had  other  statements  of  Papias, 
or  the  living  tradition  of  the  Church,  on  which  to  found  his 
assertion.  If  the  position  has  to  be  surrendered  that  Papias 
was  a  '  hearer  of  John,'  it  is  at  least  certain  that  he  put  him- 
self in  the  most  favourable  position  to  hear  clearly  'the  living 
and  abiding  voice '  of  Apostolic  times,  conveyed  to  him  through 
the  'friends'  of  the  Elders. 

(6)  What  ean  we  determine  regarding  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  the  work  of  Papias?— He  contrasts 
his  sources  with  '  those  who  have  so  very  much  to 
say '  (rots  to.  iroWa  \iyov<nv),  with  '  those  who  relate 
commandments  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  Lord  '  (to?s 
rds  dWorpias  ivToXas  ^vrjfiovfvovffiv)  and  with  '  the 
contents  of  the  books'  (m  t*  rJ>  ^Wwk).  'The 
books'  which  he  mentions  have  been  interpreted 
as  meaning  some  form  of  'the  Gospers '  (Juluher 
Introd.,  Eng.  tr.  p.  487),  and  also  as  '  writings  of 
•Vristion  and  the  Elder  John'  (Drummond  and 
Bacon).  In  regard  to  the  former  interpretation, 
it  seems  out  of  the  question  that  Papias  should 
oppose  '  the  living  and  abiding  voice  to  the 
L-es  of  his  Logia.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
-"-     ■  '  '      •--■----:—  ±> alue 

«£ 

amplest  explanation"  is  that  given  by  J'lsl'Jfoot 
(followed  bv  Schwarz,  Vcber  ikn  Tod  tier  hohnc 
Zclmltri,  p.  11),  that  the  exegetical  commentaries 
on  the  Oospeh,  written  by  Gnostics  like  I5asilio.es 
are  meant.  It  is  to  these  also  that  he  refers  when 
he  speaks  of  ■  foreign  commandments  and  ot  those 
who  have  so  very  much  to  say.'  Papias  himself 
seems  to  have  been  a  commentator  on  the  Oracles 
of  the  Lord,'  and  seeks  to  support  his  own  ex- 
■  ■1  — i  i.„„,i.+.nn  troin 


sources  of  his  Logia.  On  the  other  hand,  it  i 
hardly  likely  that  Papias  would  minimize  the  yalu 
of  the  oral  evidence  of  Aristion  and  the  Presbytt 
John  by  disparaging  their  written  work.  Hi 
„;,„„w.  evnfanation  is  that  given  by   I.ighttcx 


planations  («Tyi)m«)  by  direct  oral  tradition 
those  who  were  in  touch  with  the  hrst  Christian 

""'u'^Whal  position  does  the  Presbyter  John  hold  in 
Poi'i.is'  view  '—It  is  noticeable  that  while  the  past 
tense  'said'  (Ar«>  is  used  of  the  Bret  group  of 
Apostles,  as  though  they  were  dead  at  the  time  ot 
writing,  the  present  tense  '  say  W™>)  is  used 
of  Aristion  and  the  Presbyter  John      The  entirely 


^£SSS^-    un=n^xp—  of   "*«■*  -  - 
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tense  should  probably  be  regarded  as  an  historic 
present,  introduced  <  lor  the  sake  of  variety,  must 
be  rejected.  On  the  other  hand,  the  present  tense 
seems  rather  meagre  evidence  on  which  to  rear  the 
hypothesis  that  books  written  by  these  two  men 
were  before  Papias  (so  Drummond,  Character  and 
Authorship,  p.  200),  especially  as  he  distinctly 
tells  us  that  it  is  oral  evidence  of  which  he  is  in 
search.  There  is  evidence  in  the  writing  of  Papias 
that  some  literary  productions  of  these  men  were 
extant,  but  the  intention  of  Papias  in  his  Preface 
seems  to  be  to  convey  the  impression  that  they 
were  alive  at  the  time  he  wrote.  Papias  ^  had 
be"un,  at  a  much  earlier  time  ('  in  time  past  ),  to 
collect  information  from  the  elders,  and  had  gone 
on  doing  so  up  to  the  time  of  writing.  He  means 
that  Aristion  and  John  are  still  available  for  any- 
one who  wishes  to  check  the  authority  of  the  ex- 
planations he  gives. 

The  foregoing  establishes  the  reality  of  the  second 
John.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  regard  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Presbyter  'as  due  to  a  confusion  of 
Eusebius,'  or  to  accuse  Papias  of  '  slovenliness  of 
composition,'  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
two  Johns  are  mentioned,  while  all  the  time  he  is 
only  referring  to  the  same  man  a  second  time.  The 
quest ijn  is  debated  by  modern  critics  whether  this 
Presbyter  John  has  any  connexion  with  the  author- 
ship of  the  Gospel.  It  is  necessary  only  to  indicate 
the  grounds  on  which  the  suggestion  is  based. 
Eusebius,  in  the  passage  from  which  we  have 
quoted  (HE  iii.  39),  suggests  that  he  is  the  author 
of  Revelation.  He  controverts  the  statement  of 
Irenieus  that  Papias  means  to  be  looked  upon  as  a, 
hearer  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  gathers  from  the 
use  of  the  present  tense  {\4y  vaip)  that  he  is  really  a 
bearer  of  Aristion  and  the  Elder  John,  We  have 
seen  that  in  the  time  of  Papias  these  two  men  were 
still  alive,  but  the  evidence  as  to  his  relationship 
with  them  rather  suggests  that  he  had  not  himself 
met  them.  Papias  seems  to  have  had  to  collect 
information  about  what  they  '  say,'  and  Eusebius 
himself  puts  forward  his  statement  about  an  oral 
relationship  merely  as  a  suggestion.  It  does  not 
follow  that  Eusebius,  in  attributing  the  authorship 
of  Revelation  to  the  Presbyter,  even  hints  at  the 
idea  that  he  is  also  the  author  of  the  Gospel.  He 
may  have  regarded  it  as  an  advantage  to  assign 
another  authorship  to  the  book,  that  the  Apostle 
John  might  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  millen- 
arian  ideas  of  Papias.  Papias  accords  the  Presbyter 
no  special  place  of  honour  in  his  list,  and  indeed 
places  him  last,  after  Aristion.  If  Papias  had 
recorded  anything  of  importance  about  him,  no 
doubt  Eusebius  would  have  noted  it,  in  order  to 
support  his  view  of  the  authorship  of  Revelation. 
See  also  artt.  Aristion  and  Papias. 

(ii.)  We  have  next  to  inquire  whether  there  is 
any  evidence  in  the  writing  of  Papias  that  he  used 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  (a)  A  passage  occurs  in  the 
writings  of  Irenieus  which  contains  a  quotation  of 
Jn  142  '  Our  Lord  has  said,  that  in  the  abode  of  my 
Father  are  many  mansions.'  The  passage  is  intro- 
duced, like  many  others  in  Irenneus,  as  a  quotation 
from  the  words  of  'the  Elders.'  Is  Irenieus  here 
quoting  from  the  sayings  of  'the  Elders'  as  re- 
ported by  Papias?  By  the  way  in  which  the 
Johannine  quotation  is  prefaced,  it  is  fair  to  sup- 
pose that  'the  Elders'  are  here  referring  to  a 
written  record,  and  not  reproducing  merely  oral 
tradition,  and  that  some  well-known  and  accepted 
source  for  the  words  of  our  Lord  is  meant. 

An  additional  confirmation  of  the  position  that  Irenaeus 
quotes  rrrtn/im  from  the  Elders  of  Papias  is  found  in  another 
P°™.on  of  his  **»*.  He  is  peaking  of  the  fmitfulness  of  the 
earth  at  the  millennium,  and  insert*  a  fanciful  passage  about 
vines  mUi  ten i  thousand  shoots.  He  says  that  he  received  it 
from  the  Elders  who  saw  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord.' 
After  quoting  the  passage,  he  adds :  '  Papias  also,  a  hearer  of 


John  and  companion  of  Polycarp,  an  ancient  man,  confirms 
these  things  in  writing.'  Harnack  contends  that  the  words 
'also'  and  'confirms  in  writing*  'certainly  ought  not  to  be 
pressed'  to  mean  that  Irenieus  is  giving  &  continuation  from 
Papias  of  the  words  of  the  Elders,  but  that  he  only  means  to 
indicate  the  written  source  from  which  he  takes  them.  (This 
position  is  stoutly  opposed  by  Schmiedel,  op.  cit.  ii.  2549,  where 
see  a  statement  of  the  whole  controversy  and  its  issues). 

If  Papias  quotes  142  we  have  here  an  important 
clue  to  an  early  date  for  the  Gospel.  The  Elders 
of  Papias  belonged  to  the  early  Christian  com- 
munity. 

(b)  There  are  indications  in  the  Preface  of  Papias 
that  the  Gospel  permeates  his  thought,  and  that 
the  references  would  be  apparent  to  his  readers. 
He  speaks  of  'those  who  teach  the  truth'  (Vo's 
TaXydj]  5i8&jKov<rtv),  and  he  also  applies  the  term 
'  the  Truth '  to  Christ.  It  is.also  not  without  signi- 
ficance that  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Philip  are  named  in  the  exact  order  in  which  the 
names  occur  in  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John,  while 
St.  Philip  and  St.  Thomas  are  prominent  only  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel. 

(c)  Eusebius  (HE  iii.  39)  says  that  '  Papias  has 
used  testimonies  from  the  former  Epistle  of  John 
and  from  that  of  Peter  similarly.'  If  1  John  and 
the  Gospel  are  by  the  same  author,  we  have  here 
additional  confirmation  that  Papias  knew  and  used 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  This  item  of  evidence,  how- 
ever, can  have  weight  only  in  connexion  with  the 
rest  of  the  evidence.  Formerly  the  fact  that  Euse- 
bius, while  mentioning  his  use  of  the  Epistle,  is 
silent  as  to  any  use  of  the  Gospel  by  Papias,  was 
relied  upon  as  a  strong  argument  for  the  non- 
existence of  the  Gospel  before  100-170  (e.g.  in 
Supernatural  Religion).  After  Light  foot's  com- 
plete answer  to  this  position  (Essays  on  Super- 
natural Religion,  ii.),  it  is  not  now  possible  to 
deny  a  much  earlier  date  for  the  Gospel.  Modern 
opponents  of  the  traditional  view  now  rely  on  the 
argument  from  the  silence  of  Eusebius,  as  proving 
that  Papias  nowhere  appeals  to  the  Gospel  as  of 
Apostolic  authority  (e.g.  llacon).  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  examine  anything  in  Papias  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  regarded  the  Gospel  as 
the  work  of  St.  John  the  Apostle. 

(iii.)  The  evidence  of  Papins  as  to  the  authorship 
of  the  Gospel.— (a)  Eusebius,  in  the  often  quoted 
passage,  says  that  Papias  distinguishes  the  Pres- 
byter John  from  John  the  Apostle,  '  evidently 
meaning  the  Evangelist.'  The  words  in  inverted 
commas  would  seem  to  point  to  some  indication 
that  Eusebius  found  in  Papias'  writing  that  he 
spoke  of  St.  John  the  Apostle  as  the  Evangelist. 
To  this  may  be  added  the  naming  of  St.  John 
immediately  after  the  Evangelist  St.  Matthew  in 
the  Preface. 

(6)  A  Vatican  MS  of  the  9th  cent,  contains  the 
statement :  '  Evangelium  Johannis  manifestatum 
et  datum  est  ecclesiis  ab  Johanne  adhuc  in  cor- 
pora constituto :  sicut  Papias  nomine  Hierapoli- 
tanua,  discipulus  Johannis  carus,  in  exoterieis— id 
est  in  extremis— quinque  libris  retulit.  Descripsit 
vero  evangelium  dictante  Johanne  recte.'  ^  The 
words  are  part  of  a  translation  of  an  early  Greek 
argument  urn  or  proof  that  the  Gospel  Mas  written 
by  John  the  Apostle.  As  the  passage  stands,  the 
words  exotcricis  and  extremis  are  unintelligible, 
and  the  conjecture  of  Light  foot  may  be  accepted 
that  the  former  should  read  exegcticis  and  extremis 
should  read  e.rtcrnis,  which  was  an  explanation  of 
the  false  reading  exotericis.  Again,  it  is  nonsense 
to  say  that  the  Gospel  was  published  '  by  John 
while  he  was  yet  alive';  ana  Harnack  suggests 
(Chron.  i.  665)  that  the  preposition  ab  should  be 
deleted.  With  these  changes  it  is  possible  to  make 
sense  of  the  words.  The  statement '  Johanne  adhuc 
in  corpore  constituto'  would  then  imply  that  there 
was  an  interval  between  the  writing  and  the  pub- 
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hcation  of  the  Gospel,  and  has  reference  to  Jn  "l* 
This  would  explain  why  Papias  had  found  it  neccs 
sary  to  say  that  tlie  Gospel  was  published  'in  the 
hieiime  of  the  Apostle.'  ^he  statement  at  the  end 
that  Papias  wrote  the  Gospel  at  the  dictation  of  St 
John  may  safely  be  set  aside.  At  the  same  time' 
apart  from  the  tact  that  it  is  necessary  so  to  edit 
the  fragment,  there  are  serious  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  accepting  it  as  reliable  evidence.  For  one 
thing,  it  is  strange  that  Eusebius  does  not  mention 
such  a  statement  in  Papias,  although  he  mentions 
similar  statements  of  his  with  regard  to  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark.  Moreover,  in  view  of  the  modern 
question  of  the  Presbyter  authorship,  there  isnothim. 
to  indicate  which  John  is  meant.  (For  discussion 
of  the  alleged  statement  of  Pupias  recorded  by 
Philip  of  Side,  that  John  died  a  martyr  in  Jerusa- 
lem, see  art.  John  [the  Apostle]}. 

If  the  direct  testimony  of  Papias  must  be  regarded 
as  inconclusive,  it  may  fairly  be  asked  whether  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  move.  There  is  a  very  hi«h 
probability  that  the  Gospel  was  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  'Grades'  which  he  expounded,  and  his 
silence  as  to  the  author,  so  far  from  displaying  any 
uncertainty  on  the  question,  may  quite  as  easily 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  personality  of 
St.  John  was  eclipsed  in  the  mind  of  Papias  by  the 
desire  to  hear  the  living  voice  of  the  Lord  Himself 
in  the  Gospel.  It  is  probable  that  in  Papias  we 
are  in  the  presence  of  a  certain  conservatism  which 
marked  with  some  regret  the  dying  out  of  those 
who  were  in  possession  of  the  oral  tradition  about 
the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  the  gradual 
substitution  of  the  written  word  as  the  authority 
for  the  Christian  life  which,  of  necessity,  was  taking 
place.  It  was  his  aim  from  an  early  period  in  his 
activity  to  collect  the  oral  tradition.  One  thing  at 
least  is  practically  certain,  that  if  Papias  knew  and 
quoted  the  Gospel,  it  must  have  been  for  him  an 
authentic  record.  If  the  Gospel  emerged  at  the 
close  of  the  1st  cent,  or  the  very  beginning  of  the 
2nd,  as  it  undoubtedly  did,  and  did  not  bring  with 
it  the  strongest  credentials  and  most  unmistakable 
indications  that  it  was  in  complete  accord  with  the 
accredited  oral  teaching  so  much  valued  by  Papias, 
it  is  difficult  to  think  that  in  a  mind  of  such  sim- 
plicity as  his  it  could  have  raised,  as  it  appears  to 
nave  done,  only  the  merest  ripple  on  the  surface. 

12)  Ignatius  was  bishop  of  Antioch  in  Syria.  A 
number  of  letters  have  come  down  to  us  under  his 
name,  of  which  only  seven  are  genuine.  The 
writer  was  at  the  time  on  his  way  from  Antioch  to 
Rome  under  sentence  of  death.  The  date  110- 
117,  the  closing  years  of  Trajan's  reign,  may  be 
assigned  to  them. 

In  Romans  vii.  2,  Ignatius  says,  '  There  is  not  in 
me  a  lire  fed  by  fleshly  motive,  but  water  living 
and  speaking  in  me,  saying  within  ine,  Come  to  the 
Father.'  These  words  inevitably  recall  Jn4'°-  14{cf. 
also  4s*  '  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him  '). 
Not  only  the  ideas,  but  the  coincidence  of  ideas,  seem 
to  point  to  the  story  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  as 
to  a  passage  in  the  Gospel  which  is  affording  him 
comfort  in  his  trial.  Again,  in  I'hihul.  vii.  1,  he 
says,  '  The  Spirit  is  not  deceived,  being  from  God  ; 
for  it  knoweth  whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it 
goeth,  and  searcheth  out  the  hidden  things'  (cf. 
Jn  38  814,  1  Jn  211).  There  are  some  striking  differ- 
ences in  the  thought  of  the  parallel  passages ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to'  resist  the  conclusion  that  the 
words  of  Ignatius  are  due  to  the  influence  of  these 
Johannine  passages  'floating  in  his  mind'  (A dp 
Test.  inApoxt.  Fnthrrs,  Oxford  Society  of  Historical 
Theology,  1905,  p.  82,  where  see  other  parallelisms). 
Both  in  expression  and  in  doctrine  there  is  an  un- 
doubted affinity  between  Ignatius  and  the  Evan- 
gelist. Loisy  admits  that  Ignatius,  in  his  Christ- 
ology,  is  dependent  on  the  Gospel  (Le  Quatriime 
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do  so.  It  may  be  pointed  out  as  having  a  beai- 
MB  on  this  objection,  tli.it,  although  it  is  quite 
evident  that  Ignatius  knew  1  Cor.  'aWst  by 
heait,  he  has  no  quotations  (in  the  strictest  sense 
with  mention  of  the  source)  from  that  Epistle'  (NT 
u>  Apart.  Father,,  p.  G7).  This  is  only  another 
instance  of  the  precanousness  of  the  argument 
from  silence,  considered  apart  from  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  a  writer.  {/,)  Again,  it  is  also  objected 
that  in  writing  to  the  Ephesian  community  in 
winch  St,  John  is  said  to  have  laboured,  Ignatius 
mentions  St.  Paul  as  a  hero  of  the  faith  whom 
he  sets  before  himself  and  them  for  imitation,  but 
makes  no  mention  of  St.  John  (Ephes.  xii.).  To 
this  argument  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  very 
satisfactory  answer  has  yet  been  given.  Ignatius 
is,  indeed,  predisposed  to  mention  St.  Paul's  name, 
through  his  evident  desire  to  compare  his  own 
experience  and  the  Apostle's  in  calling  together 
the  elders  of  Ephesus.  Again,  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul,  which  have  more  clearly  in  view  the  various 
heresies  of  the  time,  would  perhaps  suit  his  purpose 
better. 

It  cannot  be  regarded  as  certain  that  Ignatius 
used  the  Gospel.  His  evidence  is  on  the  border- 
line between  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the 
Gospel  and  proof  of  the  influence  of  a  milieu  of 
Johannine  teaching  and  thought.  It  is  probable 
that  Ignatius  had  access  to  some  document  contain- 
ing Johannine  teaching  (cf.  e.g.  his  reference  to  the 
narrative  of  the  woman  of  Samaria) ;  on  the  other 
hand,  that  might  easily  have  been  a  story  told 
orally  by  the  Apostle  in  the  course  of  his  preach- 
ing and  teaching,  and  embedded  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  those  who  heard  him. 

(3)  Polycarp  was  bishop  of  Smyrna.  His  writ- 
ing has  come  down  to  us  in  the  form  of  an  Epistle 
to  the  Philippinns.  The  date  of  his  martyrdom 
was  long  uncertain,  but  the  investigations  of  Light- 
foot  and  Harnack  have  led  to  the  almost  certain 
conclusion  that  he  died  in  155  at  the  age  of  86. 

As  regards  the  Gospel,  we  have  two  sources  from 
which  we  may  derive  evidence  as  to  his  opinions, 
viz.  the  Epistle  and  some  reminiscences  of  Irena'us. 

(a)  In  the  Epistle,  Polycarp  makes  no  reference 
to  any  document,  except  that  he  refers  to  St.  Paul's 
Ep.  to  the  Philij>pians  immediately  after  mentioning 
his  name,  and  in  another  passage  again  quotes  the 
Epistle  without  remark.  There  is  also  a  sentence 
which,  though  not  verbally  accurate,  bears  every 
trace  of  having  been  taken  from  the  First  Epistle 
of  St.  John  :  'Everyone  Mho  shall  not  confess  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  Antichrist'  (cf. 

1  Jn  4- ").  He  has  also  a  passage  that  recalls  at 
once  words  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel  and  the  thought 
of  the  Epistle :  '  He  that  raised  Him  from  the 
dead  will  raise  us  also,  if  we  do  His  will  and 
walk  in  His  commandments,  and  love  the  things 
which  He  loved  '  (cf.  Jn  717 1415,  1  Jn  2°-  "  51-  £>.  We 
also  find  in  Polycarp,  v.  2,  'As  He  hath  promised 
to  raise  us  from  the  dead.'  This  promise  is  found 
only  in  Jn  644.  These  parallelisms  at  least  show 
that  he  was  familiar  with  a  circle  of  Johannine 
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thought  He  does  not  once  mention  the  name  of 
St  John  ■  but  the  Church  at  Philippi  had  not  been 
directly  in  contact  with  that  Apostle.  Moreover, 
his  habits  of  quotation  hardly  lead  us  to  expect  any 
other  result  (cf.  NT  in  Apost.  Fathers,  p.  84). 

(6)  IrenEEUs  gives  Polycarp  a  foremost  place 
anion*'  the  elders  whom  he  quotes.  He  says  that 
he  'had  not  only  been  instructed  by  Apostles, 
and  associated  with  many  who  had  seen  the  Christ, 
but  had  also  been  placed  by  Apostles  in  Asia  in 
the  Church  at  Smyrna  as  a  bishop,  whom  we  also 
saw  in  our  early  life'  (4v  Trj  TrpdiTy  i)\tidf)  (H<sr. 
III.  iii.  4).  Eusebius  has  preserved  for  us  a  letter 
of  his  to  Florinus,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of 
his  listening  with  peculiar  attention  to  Polycarp, 
and  vividly  recalls  the  very  place  where  he  sat  when 
he  discoursed,  his  manner  of  life,  and  his  personal 
appearance,  '  and  how  he  would  describe  his  inter- 
course with  John,  and  with  the  reit  who  had  seen 
the  Lord,  and  how  he  would  relate  their  words. 
And  whatsoever  things  he  had  heard  from  them 
about  the  Lord,  and  about  His  miracles,  and  about 
His  teaching,  Polycarp,  as  having  received  them 
from  eye-witnesses  of  the  life  of  the  Word,  would 
relate  them  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures' 
(ap.  Euseb.  HE  v.  xx.  6).  Again,  Irenaeus  also, 
in  a  letter  to  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  on  the 
Paschal  controversy,  uses  as  an  argument  the 
fact  that  Polycarp  followed  the  example  of  '  John 
the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles 
with  whom  he  consorted.'  Irenams  is  undoubtedly 
referring  to  the  Apostle  John ;  and  if  that  be  so, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  '  the  Scriptures '  to 
which  Polycarp  referred  contained  the  Fourth 
Gospel  in  some  form.  Thus  the  silence  of  Poly- 
carp, in  the  solitary  writing  that  has  come  down 
to  us,  is  balanced  by  the  explicit  statement  of 
Irenreus  that  Polycarp  knew  St.  John,  and  referred 
to  hiin  in  his  discourse. 

Opponents  of  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Gospel  have 
ca^t  doubt  on  the  trustworthiness  of  IxeniBus  in  this  matter. 
They  allege  that  he  made  a  mistake  in  regarding  Papias  as  a 
hearer  of  John,  and  that  he  has  possibly  done  the  same  in  the 
case  of  Polycarp.  The  John  to  whom  Polycarp  referred  may 
have  been  the  Presbyter.  Irenaeus  was  still  a  boy  (ix  txISo,*) 
when  he  heard  his  teacher.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  the  vivid  personal  impression  he  has  of  Polycarp 
contains  a  mistake  of  this  kind.  Polycarp  evidently  mentioned 
the  name  of  John  with  some  frequency,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Presbyter  John  was  a  man  of  such  note  in  Asia  as  to 
be  thus  referred  to  in  Polycarp's  lectures.  It  is  inconceivable 
that,  if  there  had  been  any  prospect  of  confusion  in  the  mind 
of  a  youth  who  was  listening  to  him,  Polycarp  would  not  have 
guarded  against  it  (see  Stanton,  Gospels  ax  llist.  Doct.  pp.  214- 
218).  rr 

(4)  We  have  still  to  deal  with  a  group  of  writ- 
ings classed  among  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  whose 
evidence  on  the  subject  is  rendered  vague  and  in- 
conclusive, inasmuch  as  they  contain  no  definite 
quotations  from  the  Gospel,  and  there  is  also  un- 
certainty as  to  their  dates,  (a)  The  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  reflects  the  condition  of  thought  in 
Egypt,  and  the  date  may  lie  anywhere  between  79 
and  132.  The  theory  that  Barnabas  used  the 
Fourth  Gospel  found  strangely  a  strong  champion 
in  Keim,  who  assigned  the  date  120-130  (Jesus  of 
An;  i.  102-193).  Loisy,  on  the  other  hand,  accept- 
ing the  date  >:  130,  urges  complete  ignorance  of  the 
Gospel  on  the  part  of  Barnabas,  and  uses  the  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  the  Johannine  writings  had 
not  yet  taken  complete  possession  of  ecclesiastical 
usage  (Lc  Qv<h-iane  £,,.  ,,.  5).  In  Barnabas,  use  is 
made  of  the  idea  of  the  Brazen  Serpent ;  and  the 
conception,  of  'eternal  life,'  which  often  occurs, 
and  of  feeding  upon  the  words  of  life,'  seem  to 
point  to  the  influence  of  a  Johannine  current  of 
thought.  (J)  Only  one  of  the  epistles  known  under 
the  name  of  Clement  of  Rome  is  genuine.  It  was 
written  from  the  Roman  community  to  the  Corin- 
thian, <-.  100.  Here,  again,  the  writer  seems  to  be 
influenced  by  Johannine  teaching  (cf.  Clem,  xlix 


and  Jn  1415- *»,  1  Jn  5'"s).  (e)  The  Didache,  or 
Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  is  a  composite 
document,  and  is  the  earliest  manual  of  Church 
procedure  extant.  The  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed  may  have  been  in  use  at  the  end  of  the 
1st  cent.,  but  the  work  in  its  present  form  was  pub- 
lished much  later.  It  contains  a,  specimen  of  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  use  after  the  Eucharist, 
in  which  there  is  a  very  remarkable  parallel  to  the 
anti-sacramentarian  treatment  of  the  ideas  of  the 
Supper  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (ch.  6) :  '  Thou, 
Almighty  Master,  didst  create  all  things  for  thy 
name's  sake,  and  didst  give  food  and  drink  unto 
men  for  enjoyment,  that  they  might  render  thanks 
unto  thee  ;  but  didst  bestow  upon  us  spiritual  food 
and  drink  and  eternal  life  through  thy  Son '  (Did, 
x.  3).  (d)  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  (c.  100  Zahn, 
135-145  Harnack)  displays  a  Johannine  colouring 
of  thought. 

5.  Evidence  derived  from  Opponents  of  Church 
doctrine  in  the  2nd  century. — (1)  The  Clement- 
ine Homilies.  —  These  are  the  work  of  a  Jewish 
Christian,  and  were  published  at  Rome  not  earlier 
than  A.D.  160-170.  In  one  of  the  -Homilies  (dis- 
covered by  Dressel  in  1837)  there  is  an  undoubted 
quotation'  (xix.  22)  from  Jn  $*■  a.  There  are  also 
in  the  Homilies  other  apparent  references  to  the 
Gospel. 

(2)  The  Gnostics. — There  were  two  great  schools 
of  Gnostics— the  Valentinians  and  the  Basilidians. 
The  date  of  the  literary  activity  of  Valentinus  is 
uncertain,  but  we  know  that  there  existed  a  school 
of  his  followers  before  A.D.  150.  Heracleon  was  a 
pupil  of  Valentinus  ;  and  it  is  exceptionally  strong 
evidence,  not  only  for  the  early  existence  but  also 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  that  he 
composed  a  Commentary  on  it  which  is  quoted  by 
Origen.  Tertullian  contrasts  Valentinus  and  Mar- 
cion  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  use  Scripture.  He 
says  that  Marcion  used  the  '"knife,'  while  Valen- 
tinus 'accepted  the  whole  instrument'  (i.e.  the  four 
Gospels),  but  with  an  ability  not  less  than  Marcion's 
'  laid  hands  upon  the  truth.'  We  hear  of  a  school 
of  Basilides  c.  133,  and  his  own  period  of  activity 
was  A.D.  117-138.  Hippolytus  in  his  Befutatto 
quotes  Basilides,  and  in  the  quotations  there  are 
undoubted  extracts  from  the  Gospel.  The  question 
discussed  by  modern  criticism  is  whether  these  are 
quotations  from  Basilides  or  from  the  representative 
of  a  school  (cf.  Drummond,  op.  cit.  296-301).  There 
is  a  strong  preponderance  of  evidence  in  favour  of 
Basilides  himself  as  the  source. 

So  far  as  the  earlier  Gnostics  are  concerned— the 
Naasseni,  Peratre,  Ophites,  and  Docetse— it  is  gener- 
ally admitted  that  the  Gospel  is  earlier  than  these 
controversies;  and  Hippolytus  tells  us  that  they 
made  abundant  use  of  the  Gospel. 

(3)  Marcion  was  a  contemporary  of  Valentinus. 
— The  principle  of  his  work  is  to  secure  a  Gospel 
that  shall  represent  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ,  un- 
mixed with  Jewish  prejudices,  which  he  regarded 
as  inherent  in  the  minds  of  the  primitive  Apostles. 
We  find  him  rejecting  all  others  in  favour  of  St. 
Luke,  which  was  written  under  Pauline  influence  ; 
and  he  mutilated  even  that  Gospel  to  suit  his  pur- 
pose. We  cannot  expect  to  lina  in  his  writing  any 
reference  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  but,  from  his 
action  in  rejecting  the  writings  of  the  early  Apostles, 
we  may  draw  the  negative  conclusion  that  if  the 
Gospel  was  regarded  as  written  by  St.  John  it  would 
be  sufficient  reason  for  its  rejection.  He  made  use 
of  the  passage  in  Galatians  where  St.  Paul  rebukes 
'Apostles  themselves'  'who walked  not  uprightly 
according  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel'  (2f4).  His 
silence  as  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  all  the  more 
striking  because  of  its  anti-Judaic  tendency,  which 
would  have  predisposed  him  in  its  favour  had  it 
not  been  written  by  a  primitive  Apostle. 
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6.  The   Quartodeciman  controversy.  —  in   the 

latter  part  of  the  2nd  cent,  a  controversy  was  rife 
between  certain  Asiatic  Christians  and  the  Church 
with  regard  to  their  Paschal  observance  on  the 
14th  Nisan.  They  appealed  to  the  example  of  the 
Apostle  John  in  defence  of  their  practice.  In  the 
Gospel  the  Paschal  meal  falls  on  the  13th,  and  it 
was  contended  by  Bretschneider,  followed  by  the 
Tubingen  School,  that  therefore  the  Apostle  could 
not  be  the  author  of  the  Gospel.  A  fuller  investi- 
gation, however,  into  the  rationale  of  the  Quarto- 
deciman controversy  goe-  far  to  remove  the  diffi- 
culty. In  opposition  to  the  Tubingen  School,  it  was 
held  that  the  14th  was  kept  not  in  commemoration 
of  the  Passover,  but  in  commemoration  of  the  deatli 
of  Christ,  which  would  be  in  accord  with  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  This  still  leaves  the  difficulty  unsolved, 
that  in  the  Synoptics  the  deatli  of  Christ  falls  on 
the  loth.  Accordingly.  Hleek  (followed  by  Scbiirer) 
and  Stanton  maintain  that  the  observance  in  ques- 
tion was  neither  of  the  institution  of  the  Supper, 
nor  of  the  deatli  of  Christ  alone,  but  that  the  Chris- 
tian Jews  gave  to  the  Passover  day  a  new  meaning 
which  made  it  a  commemoration  <.f  the  entire  fact 
of  redemption,  including  the  Supper,  the  Death, 
and  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.  This  interpretation 
seems  to  be  the  correct  one.  At  the  same  time, 
while  it  surmounts  the  difficulty  caused  by  the 
chronology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  there  still  remains 
the  fact  that  the  Quartodecimans  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  century  appealed  to  the  example  of  Christ  as 
eating  the  Passover  on  the  14th.  If  such  an  appeal 
was  made  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  controversy,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  example  of  St.  John  was  quoted 
in  support,  we  should  be  face  to  face  with  a  strong 
argument  against  the  Apostolic  authorship  of  the 
Gospel.  There  is  no  proof,  however,  that  the  argu- 
ment from  the  example  of  Christ  was  used  before 
the  time  of  Apollinaris.  Apollinaris  distinctly 
assumes  that  the  Synoptics  and  St.  John  must  not 
be  made  to  contradict  one  another  ;  and  Poly  crates 
as  distinctly  holds  the  Apostolic  authorship,  al- 
though he  is  a  Quartodeciman  (cf.  Schmiedel, 
op.  tit.  ii.  2552-2553,  who  regards  the  Quarto- 
deciman argument  as  still  valid  against  the  Apos- 
tolic authorship.  The  question  is  fully  discussed 
by  Stanton,  op.  tit.  i.  pp.  173-197,  with  a  result 
favourable  to  the  traditional  view). 

7.  The  Alogi.— These  were  a  party  in  Asia  Minor 
(r.  A.D.  180)  who  rejected  the  Johannine  authorship 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse.  They  are  tirst 
mentioned  by  Epiphanius  and  Philaster  (4th  cent.), 
but  it  may  now  he  safely  admitted  that  Irenams 
opposes  tlieir  views  in  Hfcr.  ill.  xi.  12  (Zahn  and 
Harnaek).  They  attributed  the  authorship  to 
Cerinthus,  and  founded  their  argument  chiefly  on 
the  chronological  disparity  with  the  Synoptics. 
The  main  interest  in  the  Alogi  centres  round  the 
question  whether  they  betoken  uncertainty  in  the 
ecclesiastical  tradition.  Epiphanius  ranks  thein 
among  heretics,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  were  a 
party  in  the  Church  (Schliier  and  Harnaek)-  The 
name  'Alogi'  is  a  jest  of  Epiphanius,  and  indicates 
merely  that  thev  rejected  the  Logos  Gospel,  with 
more  than  a  hint  at  their  stupidity  (a\o7os  =  ' un- 
reasonable ).  It  gives  no  clue  to  their  doctrinal 
position.  Epiphanius,  himself  very  orthodox,  says 
'that  they  seem  to  believe  as  we  do.'  Probably 
they  were  opposed  to  some  form  of  the  Montunist 
heresy,  and  in  tlieir  zeal  sought  to  get  rid  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Gospel  on  the  Holy  Spirit  by  re- 
jecting the  whole.  This  step  they  strove  to  justify 
by  the  chronological  disparities  with  the  Synoptics 
and  other  internal  discrepancies.  Irenaeiw  says  of 
them  that  '  they  frustrate  the  gift  of  the  Spirit. 
The  millenarian  views  of  the  Montanists  may  have 
directed  their  first  attack  on  the  Apocalypse,  which 
they  extended  to  the  Gospel  '  by  a  piece  of  sheer 
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bravadofl  (Sanday,  Crit.  of  Fourth  Gospel    p   65) 


and  Epiphanius  refer  to  them  slightingly  and 
Schwar* nop.  cUv.  33),  in  common  wfth  SaTmon  al 
though  from  a  .different  motive,  narrows  them  down 
to  a  s.ngle  indiv.dual  «ith  perhaps  a  coterie  beb^ 


con- 
upon 


mon,  al- 
lows tnem  down 
.i,  ••■--•    ■"•"  perhaps  a  coterie  behind 

\V  e  may  admit  that  the  presence  of  the  A lo"d 
in  the  Church  mrheates  that  the  belief  in  the  J 3  an 
nine  authorship  had  not  reached  that  stage  of ear 
definition  and  regular  acceptance  which°only  c 
roversy  and  time  could  gne.  They  '  can/upo 
the  tradition  unawares'  (|.„iSy).  The  Church  L 
not  yet  in  a  position  either  to  challenge  will,  criticf 
weapons  or  to  expel  as  heretics  those  who  differed 
from  her  traditional  beliefs  about  authorship  (Iren- 
ams  could  only  defend  the  fourfold  Gospel  mystic- 
ally), espeually  when  they  were  lighting,  as  in  this 
case,  a  common  foe  in  Montanism.  Indeed  the 
Alogi  can  really  lie  pressed  into  the  service  of  tra- 
dition. '  Its  ascription  to  Cerinthus.  an  impossible 
author,  betrays  the  recklessness  of  the  judgment 
pronounced  ;  while  the  naming  of  a  contemporary 
and  fellow  -  townsman  of  the  Apostle  may  lie 
accepted  as  an  indication  of  the  true  date  of  the 
Gospel'  (Dods,  Expos.  Gr.  Test.  i.  p.  659). 

II.  The  Internal  Evidence.  —No  text  of  the 
Gospel  that  we  possess  is  without  the  categorical 
statement  of  21M  that  the  book  contains  the  witness 
of  the  Apostle  John  and  is  written  by  him.  It 
seems  the  more  probable  view  that  this  whole 
chapter  was  composed  by  friends  of  the  Evangelist, 
either  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  or  after  his 
death,  in  order  to  remove  a  misinterpretation  of  a 
saying  of  Jesus  about  him.  The  position  assigned 
to  St.  Peter  in  the  chapter  might  be  explained  by 
the  desire  to  show  that,  although  the  Gospel  leaves 
him  weighted  with  the  guilt  of  his  denial,  he  was 
restored  to  his  place  in  the  Apostolic  circle,  and 
that  no  disparagement  or  supersession  is  intended 
of  the  Petrme  Gospel  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  the 
Synoptics.  We  have  no  moral  right  to  regard  the 
statement  of  21-4  as  anything  but  a  bona  fide  state- 
ment of  the  earliest  view  of  the  authorship,  and  in 
the  internal  evidence  we  have  to  consider  how  far 
the  book  itself  corresponds  with  this  suggested 
view. 

1.  The  author  is  a  Jew.— (1)  His  attitude  towards 
the  0T  shows  unmistakably  that  it  was  for  him  a 
valuable  aid  to  faith  and  a  deep  source  of  religious 
experience.  The  opening  words  of  the  Gospel  are 
reminiscent  of  Gn  l1;  313  recalls  Dt  301-.  '  His  own' 
in  1"  can  betray  only  the  tragic  consciousness  of  a 
Jew  that  the  chosen  nation  rejected  the  Christ. 
The  words  in  10^'  '  the  Scripture  cannot  be  broken,' 
may  be  taken  as  expressing  the  Evangelist's  own 
conviction.  He  sees  in  certain  incidents  in  the  life 
of  Jesus  that  would  otherwise  cause  perplexity, 
especially  some  connected  with  the  Passion,  the 
fulfilment  of  the  OT.  Twice  the  conduct  of  Judas 
is  explained  by  Scripture  (131S  1713).  The  mournful 
sight  of  the  garments  of  Jesus  distributed  among 
the  rough  soldiers  brings  to  mind  a  prophecy  (19-4). 
The  thirst  of  Jesus,  who  Himself  had  the  gift  of 
the  living  water,  is  a  fulfilment  of  Scripture  (19-*). 
It  is  in  Scripture  that  he  finds  a  solution  for  the 
problem  of  the  failure  of  Christ's  ministry  and 
teaching  (1217).  The  very  spear- thrust  has  a  place 
in  the  counsels  of  God  (ll/ifi-  "7),  and  becomes  an  aid 
to  faith  (HP).  While  the  Evangelist  rarely  cites 
incidents  from  the  OT,  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  OT  references  are  contained  in  the  discourses  of 
Clirist,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Gospel 
was  written  for  Gentile  readers,  to  whom  only  the 
outlines  of  the  history  would  be  familiar. 

(2)  The  writer  is  familiar  not  only  with  the,  Mrs- 
fiianU-  expectation,  but  alio  vith  the  limitation.':  that 
it  .suffered  in  the  papular  mind.  The  hope  is  current 
in  Galilee  (l41- 4G'  4'J  61*  *JB-  M'-),  in  Samaria  (4a5-  «*■ 4-), 
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•  i„j.,.  istt  ur.  7J11.  j»-J3  guo..  iu=4).  ■  Anions  friends 
"nonces,  among  neutrals  Bliho.it  "£«?• 
The  purpose  of  the  Gospel  is  to  mduce  belief  that 
Jems  is  the  Christ  (20s1).  Not  on  y  so,  but  the 
limitations  and  misconceptions  of  the  idea  of  the 
Chrht  in  the  popular  mind  are  familiar  to  him 
Elijah  and  the  Prophet  are  not  yet  come  (1") ;  the 
outlook  is  unspiritual  (0»-  ''I  i  the  Messiah  will 
never  die  (6°°  1234) ;  Jesus  does  not  satisfy  tuen 
conventional  ideas  (727- 4J).  , 

13]  The  writer  is  familiar  with  the  ideas  ana 
customs  of  the  Jews.  We  have  a  picture  of  a 
Jewish  marriage  feast  (2''™)  of  pastoral  life 
(10'-»1  of  burial  customs  (ll18-"  IV),  the  estimate 
of  women  '(4"),  the  disparagement  of  the  Disper- 
sion (7s3),  the  heredity  of  sin  (9s).  The  religious 
observances  of  the  people  are  known  to  him,  and 
he  displays  great  familiarity  with  the  1  emp  e 
and  its  services.  The  Synagogue  and  the  Temple 
are  places  of  resort  (18-»);  he  knows  the  side  of 
the  Temple  where  shelter  is  to  be  had  in  in- 
clement weather  (10=iSS);  it  was  forty-six  years 
in  building  (2=°) :  he  speaks  of  the  treasury  (8-°). 
The  two  feasts  of  Tabernacles  and  of  Dedication 
are  familiar  to  him,  even  to  the  implied  ritualistic 
details  (Westcott,  vi.).  He  speaks  of  the  'great 
day '  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  He  is  familiar 
with  the  narrow  Sabbatarian  views  of  the  Jews 
(5W  914  7JISS).  In  the  last  passage  a  subtle  argu. 
ment  is  founded  on  the  knowledge  that  circumcision 
is  allowable  on  the  Sabbath. 

Does  the  statement  that  Caiaphas  was  '  high  priest  that  same 
year '  (ll4",  repeated  ll54  IS43)  imply  that  the  writer  imagined 
that  the  office  was  tenable  only  for  a  year?  The  repetition 
after  the  manner  of  the  Evangelist  is  meant  to  impress  more 
than  a  chronological  fact.  Either  the  words  may  have  an  ironical 
significance,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  three  predecessors  of 
Caiaphas  had  been  deposed  after  a  year's  tenure,  and  would  be 
an  allusion  to  the  present  uncertainty  of  the  office  (Delff,  Gesck. 
des  llabbi  Jesus  von  Nazareth,  pp.  85,  86);  or  the  Evangelist 
seeks  to  connect  emphatically  the  olHce  of  the  high  priest  with 
the  part  that  he  look  in  accomplishing  the  death  of  Christ.  The 
high  priest  entered  alone  once  a  year  into  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
where  he  offered  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  people  (He  9"), 
and  in  '  that  memorable  year '  Caiaphas  is  but  an  unconscious 
instrument  in  bringing  about  the  great  and  final  sacrifice  (West- 
cott, vi. ;  cf.  also  B.  Weiss,  Coin,  ad  foe). 

(4)  It  has  been  contended  against  these  indica- 
tions that  whzn  the  writer  mentions  the  Jews  he 
s'leim  to  spenk  of  thzm  as  a  foreigner  would  speak. 
They  are  throughout  represented  as  the  bitter 
enemies  of  Christ  (2"  510*-  641  7,"r-  S~*  IIP4"-  113« 
13^  2019).  The  term  oi  'lovSaioi  is  sometimes  used 
to  denote  the  Jews  as  a  nation,  in  distinction  from 
other  nations :  sometimes  as  Judceans  distinguished 
from  Galilieans  or  Perceans ;  and  sometimes  the 
leaders  of  the  Jewish  people  alone  are  meant.  This 
somewhat  indefinite  mode  of  speech  has  a  sufficient 
explanation  if  the  Evangelist  wrote  as  he  used  to 
speak  (Drummond,  op.  cit.  416,  note).  There  is  no 
indication  in  his  tone  of  national  antagonism. 
Rather  his  attitude  is  like  that  of  St.  Paul  to 
Ills  countrymen.  The  Jews  are  'His  own'  (l11); 
Jesus  Himself  is  a  Jew  (49) ;  salvation  is  of  the 
Jews  (4s5) ;  Nathanael  is  an  '  Israelite  indeed'  (l47) ; 
there  are  believing  Jews  (831  etc.). 

This  Gospel  also  preserves  words  of  Christ  that 
trace  the  subsequent  persecution  by  the  Jews  to  its 
roots  in  their  ignorance  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
( 16-- 3).  In  this  Gospel  Jesus  never  denounces  the 
leaders  of  the  people  in  as  strong  terms  as  He  uses 
in  the  Synoptics.  That  He  expressly  distinguishes 
His  disciples  from  the  Jews  (13w),  and  also  speaks 
of  'your  law'  (8"  10s4),  'their  law'  (15s5),  implies 
that  this  external  attitude  adopted  by  the  writer 
was  not  unknown  during  the  ministry  on  earth  (cf. 
Dods,  Expos.  Gr.  Test.  i.  666). 

2.  The  author  is  a  Jew  of  Palestine Many  of 

the  preceding  characteristics  are  already  indica- 
tions that  the  writer  is  a  native  of  Palestine.     (1) 


He  is  also  familiar  with  sites  and  places.  Jacob's 
well  is  deep  (4n) ;  the  mountain  and  the  ripening 
cornfields  ate  suggested  in  the  most  natural  fashion 
(vv.msl-a5) ;  it  is  a  descent  from  the  high  ground 
where  Cana  stood  to  the  shores  of  Gennesaret  at 
Capernaum  (v.47).  Ch.  6  contains  some  minute 
information  as  to  the  district.  Bethsaida  (l44  12-1) 
and  Bethany  (11')  are  not  merely  localities,  but 
connected  with  the  names  of  friends.  He  carefully 
distinguishes  Bethany  '  nigh  unto  Jerusalem  about 
fifteen  furlongs'  (11"')  from  ■  Bethany  beyond  Jor- 
dan' (l28).  Nazareth  is  mentioned  not  only  as  the 
home  of  Jesus,  but  as  a  place  so  well  known  to 
Nathanael  that  he  considered  it  unlikely  that  '  any 
"ood  thing'  could  spring  from  such  commonplace 
surroundings  (l46) ;  cf.  the  details  as  to  Sychar  (4s), 
■■Enon  (3s3),  Ephraim  (ll54).  A  very  striking  feature 
is  the  accurate  knowledge  displayed  of  the  topog- 
raphy of  Jerusalem  and  its  environs  (cf.  5s  181) : 
the  I,Cidron  ;  which  is  a  ravine  on  the  way  from  the 
city  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  a  torrent  only  in 
winter  (xetiidppou,  181)  ;  the  Pavement  (Gabbatha) 
in  the  Prsetorium  (19ls);  Golgotha  (1917).  The 
acclaiming  multitude  carried  in  their  hands  '  the 
branches  of  the  palm  trees'  which  grew  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  (12"). 

(2)  It  has  been  customary  to  regard  the  so-called 
Hebraisms  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  it  was  sup- 
posed to  share  with  the  other  NT  writings,  as  an 
indication  that  the  writer  was  a  Palestinian.  The 
study  of  the  papyri  has  revolutionized  this  idea. 
It  is  now  no  longer  permissible  to  speak  of  Hebra- 
istic Greek.  The  papyri  are  written  in  the  ver- 
nacular Greek,  and  range  in  date  from  the  3rd 
cent.  B.C.  to  the  7th  cent.  A.D.  The  earlier  speci- 
mens furnish  a  convincing  parallel  in  language  to 
the  Greek  of  the  NT.  Where  there  are  Hebraic 
modes  of  expression,  these  must  be  traced  to  direct 
translation  from  the  Aramaic,  or  to  those  causes 
that  operate  in  the  introduction  of  foreign  elements 
into  the  vernacular  of  any  language  (Moulton, 
Grammar  of  NT  Greek,  Prolegomena,  vol.  i.  pp. 
18,  19).  At  the  same  time,  while  we  must  attribute 
the  simple  structure  of  this  Evangelist's  sentences 
and  the  absence  of  connecting  particles  to  his  use 
of  the  vernacular,  we  arc  not  left  without  evidence 
that  he  knew  Hebrew.  In  his  quotations  from  the 
OT  he  made  use  of  the  LXX  (2"  12s"  19s4  10s4) ;  but 
he  is  also  independent  of  it  (1930  7s"  l83  6S1) ;  and 
there  is  an  interesting  group  of  cases  where  the 
LXX  seems  to  be  corrected  by  reference  to  the 
Hebrew  I643  13"  1937 ;  cf.  Westcott,  Gospel  of  John, 
xiii-xiv ;  Drummond,  op.  cit.  p.  364). 

(3)  Can  the  Logos  conception  of  the  Gospel  be 
shown  to  have  greater  affinity  with  Alexandrian 
than  with  Hebrew  thought  ?  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  term  \6ym  is  not  used  throughout  the  Gospel, 
either  in  the  "discourses  or  in  the  narrative  parts, 
except  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  '  wofd '  ;  but  we 
must  not  neglect  other  passages  where  the  Logos 
idea  is  in  the  background.  The  lofty  and  undefined 
sense  of  the  plural  subject  in  such  passages  as  3  , 
the  well-known  pre-existence  passages,  the  asser- 
tion by  Christ  of  what  He  had  seen  with  the  Father 
(640  8s",  cf.  1"),  His  teaching  which  is  not  of  Him- 
self (714"17),  His  complete  unity  of  existence  with 
the  Father  (14711),  are  all  expressions  of  the  Logos 
consciousness  (cf.  Grill,  Untersuchungen  ubcr  die 
Entstchung  des  ciertcn  Evangeliums,  l.  pp.  32,  33). 
On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  ^van- 
gelist  had  either  a  literary  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  Philo,  or  was  deeply  influenced  by  his 
thought,  it  would  be  necessary  to  discover  a 
much  closer  correspondence  between  them  than  is 
actually  to  be  found.  In  the  Stoic  philosophy  with 
which  Philo  closely  identifies  himself,  the  term 
'Logos'  has  the  double  significance  of  'reason 
(Jus™  (VS.d8.ro!)  and  '  word'  (X070S  irpoolopitos),  ana 
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in  the  Fourth  Gospel  there  is  not  a  trace  of  the 
former  .sense.  Jesus  is  the  manifestation  of  God 
the  uttered  \\  ord.  Again,  in  the  Gospel  the  Lo»os 
is  identified  with  the  Messiah,  and  in  Philo  there 
is  no  such  identification.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Pliilo  attributes  personality  to  the  Logos;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  personal  existence  of 
the  Logos  in  the  Gospel.  At  the  .same  time,  the 
author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  like  every  Hebrew 
thinker,  is  no  metaphysician,  and  he  simply 
projects  the  conception  of  personality,  which  lie 
derived  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Incarnate  One, 
into  the  Word  in  its  pre-incarmite  existence.  The 
Angel  of  the  Lord  and  the  personified  Wisdom  in 
the  OT  are  not  so  much  independent  existences  as 
immanent  determinations  ot  the  Divine  Bein". 
Moreover,  the  Incarnation  of  the  l.o-'us  is  an  idea 
quite  foreign  to  the  mind  of  Philo*  not  because 
with  him  matter  is  essentially  corrupt,  but  because 
it  is  '  regarded  as  a  principle  purely  negative, 
arresting,  limiting,  restraining  the  penetration  of 
the  Divine  action,  in  proportion  to  its  thickness 
and  opacity1  (Ileville,  Lc  Quatriemc  fimng'dc,  p. 
87).  For  Alexandrian  thought  an  Incarnation  of 
the  Logos  could  only  be  Docetic  ;  and  this  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  heresy  of  1  Jn  2^. 

There  are,  however,  some  very  striking  affinities  of  expres- 
sion betitvi-n  Philo  and  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Philo  speaks  of  'a 
second  God'  {iturtfv  6ti<);  the  Word  Himself  ia  God  and  the 
Son  of  God  (a  we,-  r«u  tiieu);  the  Word  ia  the  agent  or  instru- 
ment in  creation  (it'  at  i  xofffj*;  xetTi/rxtvafBr) ;  Light  and  Life 
are  conceptions  of  Philo  as  applied  to  the  Logos;  he  uses  the 
term  '  Paraclete,*  but  applies  it  to  the  'cosmos '  and  not  to  the 
'  Logos.'  The  Logos  exists  in  heaven ;  reveals  the  name  of  God ; 
possesses  supernatural  knowledge  and  power  ;  is  continually  at 
work  ;  is  eternal ;  is  free  from  sin  ;  instructs  and  convinces ;  dwells 
in  the  souls  of  men  ;  is  high  priest  towards  God ;  is  the  source 
of  unity,  joy,  and  peace;  imparts  eternal  life;  is  bridegroom, 
father,  guide,  steersman,  shepherd,  physician  :  imparts  manna : 
is  the  food  of  the  soul  (Grill,  pp.  115-128).  For  a  discussion  of 
the  whole  question  see  Sandav,  I.e.  pp.  186-200.  These  co- 
incidences cannot  be  overlooked  in  deciding  the  question  of 
authorship.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that '  Logos '  is  the  word  by 
which  the  Hebrew  idea  of  the  Word  of  God  is  translated  in  the 
LXX,  and  that  there  are  passages  in  the  OT,  the  Apocrypha, 
and  in  the  Jewish  Targuins  that  afford  equally  important  coin- 
cidences of  thought  (Ps  33«  10720  14715,  Is  408  55lO.ll,  wis  9' 
lO'S  ioi5.  ib.  For  the  Memra  of  the  Targums,  aee  Edersheim, 
Life  and  Times,  i.  pp.  46-4S).  The  Evangelist  would  inoet  with 
these  ideas  nowhere  more  readily  than  in  Ephesus,  which  was 
also  the  home  of  the  Logos  philosophy  of  Heraclitus.  He 
would  be  disposed  to  keep  in  new  his  Greek  readers,  among 
whom  these  expressions  were  current.  Again,  we  find  similar 
coincidences  of  thought  with  Philo  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul 
and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  If,  indeed,  we  were  to  isolate 
the  Prologue  to  the  Gospel,  which  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
taining all  that  was  in  the  author's  mind  essential  to  the  Logos 
idea,  and  to  rid  ourselves  of  all  associations  of  the  word  '  Logos ' 
derived  from  Greek  philosophy,  we  should  find  that  the  thought 
remains  within  the  limits  of  the  OT,  except  in  the  case  of  vv.i-  R 

3.  The  writer  is  a  contemporary  of  the  events 
and  persons  in  his  narrative.— (1)  His  knowledge 

of  the  ecclesiastical  situation  and  feeling  of  the 
time.— A  deputation  is  sent  to  the  Baptist  from 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Jerusalem  consist- 
ing of  priests  and  their  attendant  Levites  (lI9,r*)i 
and  the  writer  breaks  the  narrative  of  the  deputa- 
tion to  insert  the  remark,  evidently  meant  to  ex- 
plain the  question  that  follows,  that  the  deputation 
included  some  Pharisees  (v.5J).  Their  inquiry  be- 
trays an  interest  in  ritual  and  in  the  orderly 
observance  of  the  Law  which  is  characteristic  of 
that  party,  as  distinct  from  the  Sadducees.  The 
Sadducees  seem  to  have  applied  rationalist  prin- 
ciples to  the  old  religion,  and  were  distinguished  by 
dogmatic  differences  not  only  regarding  the  rule  of 
faith,  but  in  connexion  with  such  questions  as  the 
life  after  death,  and  the  question  of  free-will  and 
predestination  (Edersheim,  Life  and  Times,  1.  pp. 
310-324).  The  writer  does  not  speak  of  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees,  but  of  Chief  Priests  and  Pharisees, 
showing  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the 
Sadducees  held  the  offices  in  the  time  of  Christ. 
The  passage  1 147"53  is  full  of  ecclesiastical  knowledge. 
The  discussion  in  the  Sanhedrin  is  occasioned  by  the 
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influence  on  the  people  of  the  nisi™  nfi 

and  thereby  the  ecclesiastical  influence  (riro,)  and 
the  national  existence  be  destroyed  by  ii,"  The 
reply  of  Caiaphas  is  characteristic.  He  scornfully 
sets  aside  the  question  of  the  miracle,  and  ur"es  aX 

ffiC"^  t0  'lwi1  TV1  the' actual  ^situa! 
tL  Vi,  '  f  h  v  ?"  ^aV=ely  be  without  meaning 
that  the  Evangelist,  who  knew  the  Sadduciean  dis- 
belief in  predestination,  should  represent  Caiaphas 
as  the  unconscious  prophet  and  instrument  of  the 
death  of  Christ  (vv.»'-«).  In  V™  there  is  dis- 
played  a  similar  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  circles. 
Alter  the  triumphal  entry  the  Pharisees  seem  to 
have  been  idled  with  dismay  at  their  loss  of  inrlu- 
^lVe-  ™Lthe  People,  and  at  the  popularity  of 
Christ  (12lB),  and  it  is  the  ruling  SaJduca*an  party 
who  plot  the  death  of  Lazarus  (v.10).  Again,  it  is 
the  Fourth  Evangelist  who  tells  us  of  the  informal 
trial  before  Annas,  who,  though  still  wielding  much 
power,  had  been  deposed  in  favour  of  his  son-in- 
law  (181J'M). 

These  indications  of  an  acquaintance  with  opinion 
in  ecclesiastical  circles  are  in  complete  correspond- 
ence with  the  statement  in  18'5  about  the  disciple 
'  who  was  known  to  the  high  priest.'  In  this 
Gospel  alone  are  we  told  the  name  (Malchus)  of 
the  servant  of  the  high  priest  whose  ear  was  cut 
off  by  Peter.  It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that  the  Evan- 
gelist is  acquainted  with  Nicodemus,  and  with 
Joseph  of  Arimatha»a,  who  belonged  to  the  Phari- 
saic party.  In  this  connexion  may  be  mentioned 
the  tradition  of  Polycrates  that  '  John,  who  leaned 
on  Jesus'  breast,'  also  wore  '  the  frontlet '  (irira\ov) 
of  the  high  priest  (Eus.  HE  III.  xxxi.  3). 

Delff  has  propounded  the  theory  that  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  was  an  unnamed  native  of  Jerusalem,  not  of  the 
number  of  the  Twelve,  but  a  man  of  high -priestly  family,  and  a 
member  of  the  higher  aristocracy.  He  founds  on  1S]&,  on  the 
statement  of  Polycrates,  and  on  the  other  indications  in  the 
Gospel.  He  identifies  the  author  with  'the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved,' and  describes  him  as  a  kind  of  'supernumerary 
disciple.'  Sanday  (Crit.  of  Fourth  Gospel,  99-108)  has  discussed 
this  theory  with  great  generosity,  but  it  necessitates  a  further 
theory  of  interpolations,  and  itself  presents  some  insuperable 
difficulties.  This  disciple  and  Peter  are  close  friends  (20-),  and 
in  the  other  Gospels,  Peter  and  John  are  often  named  together 
(cf.  Ac  31  n  4™  8»  Gal  2»).  We  cannot  suppose  that  within  the 
Apostolic  circle  there  were  two  pairs  of  friends,  one  identical  in 
each.  Again,  if  Delff  is  right,  the  Apostle  John  is  not  once 
referred  to  in  the  Gospel,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  this  unknown 
disciple  has  completely  vanished  from  history,  unless  he  be  the 
timorous  man  who  fled  at  the  arrest,  leaving  his  linen  cloth 
behind  him,  or  the  shadowy  ]*resb\  ter  John  of  Papias.  It  will 
be  admitted  that  Delff's  conclusion  goes  considerably  beyond  the 
evidence,  but  we  must  be  prepared,  in  assigning  the  authorship, 
to  recognize  the  undoubted  insight  of  the  Evangelist  into  the 
ecclesiastical  situation. 

(2)  His  knowledge  of  the  opinions  of  the  populace 
(fixXos). — He  knows  their  varying  verdicts  about 
Christ  (7n"ia) ;  the  wonder  of  the  -  Jerusalemites' 
at  the  immunity  Jesus  enjoys  from  injury,  not- 
withstanding His  fearless  speaking  (7-5-7) ;  the 
belief  of  some  of  the  crowd  (731,  cf.  v.4U)  ;  the 
fickleness  of  the  popidaris  aura  is  graphically  de- 
scribed {7*>-44j  ;  the  excitement  among  the  people 
in  view  of  the  request  of  the  Sanhedrin  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  whereabouts  of  Jesus,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  His  appearance  at  the  feast,  is  vividly 
portrayed  (115B-57).  The  climax  of  popular  accla- 
mation is  reached  in  12'-"1!l. 

(3)  The  writer  speaks  as  one  to  whom  the  men  and 
women  of  his  narmtive  are  personally  familiar. 
— Nicodemus  is  introduced  somewhat  suddenly  into 
the  narrative,  but  that  is  in  the  manner  of  the  Evan- 
gelist, and  presupposes  that  his  readers  are  aware, 
either  from  the  other  Gospels,  or  from  the  oral  tradi- 
tion, or  from  personal  acquaintance,  of  his  historical 
existence.  Nicodemus  is  introduced  almost  in  the 
same  words  as  John  the  Baptist  (cf.  1°  and  3'),  <* 
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fj.ct  which  must  not  be  forgotten  in  view  of  the 
tendency  to  find  allegorical  meanings  in  the 
characters  (cf.  I*  and  47).  It  would  be  strange  if 
the  Evangelist  should  take  so  little  pains  to  distin- 
guish between  characters  known  to  be  historical, 
and  those  that  are  allegorical.  The  reality  of  the 
characters  is  witnessed  by  the  words  they  utter. 
It  is  not  stupidity,  but  a  profound  emotion  that 
makes  Nicodemus  speak  as  he  does  in  34,  when  he 
discovers  that  all  that  he  has  learned  must  be  un- 
learned, and  that  he  must  begin  the  process  of 
human  experience  anew.  He  is  on  the  threshold 
of  a  world  of  facts  as  yet  unrealized  by  him  (3a). 
The  woman  of  Samaria  is  introduced  upon  the 
scene,  amid  real  surroundings,  at  Jacob's  well,  on 
the  road  from  Juda-a  to  Galilee.  Her  character  is 
revealed  in  her  nonchalant  air  and  bantering 
mood,  behind  which  she  conceals  an  aching  and 
guilty  heart,  and  is  much  too  true  to  life  for  alle- 
gory. How  can  the  woman  of  Samaria  be  an 
allegory  of  the  Samaritan  Church,  and  her  five 
husbands  symbolize  her  idolatrous  worship?  {so, 
e.g.,  Keim,  Jesus  of  Naz.  i.  159,  note  1 ;  Loisy,  Le 
Quat.  Evtnrfllc,  p.  354).  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  the  Evangelist  was  present  at  these 
interviews.  It  is  enough  to  remember  that  Christ 
was  present,  and  that  the  Evangelist  is  the  '  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved,'  with  whom  confidences  of  that- 
kind  would  be  exchanged.  Leaving  for  the  moment 
the  lifelike  characters  of  the  Apostolic  circle,  we 
are  confronted  in  the  closing  scenes  with  a  group 
i  of  men  that  could  have  been  painted  only  by  a 
contemporary  hand.  The  writer  knows  Caiaphas 
so  well  that  lie  is  able  to  reveal  the  man  in  a  single 
sentence  that  fell  from  his  lips  fll4fl).  Pilate  is 
depicted,  irresolute,  and  fettered  by  a  guilty  past 
of  oppressive  and  cruel  government.  At  the  critical 
moment,  the  Evangelist  places  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  the  powerful  weapon  of  a  covert  threat  to 
denounce  him  to  the  Emperor  (1912). 

4.  Relationship  of  the  Evangelist  to  Jesus  and 
the  Apostolic  circle.— It  is  evident  that  the  author 
was  able  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  interpret  the  mind 
of  our  Lord.  He  tells  us  of  His  emotions,  thoughts, 
and  motives  (11-  13-1  2-4  41"3  015  13l  IS").  Is  the 
writer  identical  with  'the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved'?  Jn  2l-u--4  leaves  us  in  no  doubt.  It  is  an 
entirely  inadequate  interpretation  tu  say  that  the 
phrase  is  meant  to  stand  for  'the  type  of  the  per- 
fect Gnostic,  the  spiritual  witness  of  Jesus '  (so 
Loisy,  LeQwtt.  Er.  p.  125).  It  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  the  view  that  a  purely  ideal  figure  is 
meant,  when  we  note  the  variety  of  the  references. 
His  existence  is  implied  in  lw -.  in  1323  he  is  de- 
scribed as  leaning  on  Jesus'  breast ;  in  1815  he  is 
mentioned  as  'another  disciple  who  was  known  to 
the  high  priest.'  It  would  also  be  necessary  to  in- 
terpret the  scene  in  Iff*  as  allegorical,  if  the  disciple 
w  not  a  historical  figure.  The  variety  of  the  situa- 
tions shows  that  the  author  had  a  real  person  in 
his  mind.  1 

We  have,  however,  to  explain  the  difficulty  that 
when  the  personality  of  the  Evangelist  is  obtruded, 
he  describes  himself  as  'the  disciple  whom  Jesus 


in   ti,Q  J1*!, 1S  a.n  aPPare"t  lack  of  modesty 

«J  "ffrfUw  1'1'rase,  it  may  be  questioned 
nliethci  tins  charge  would  not  be  equally  relevant 
£  those  passages  where  the  Evangelist  confidently 


K?rff,eM  th<i  "fff  fcho«Sl't«  °f  our  Lord.     The 

Kslnon  ,    n'n10Un  5Gwribe  1,imself  in  this  indire«t 
taction  at  all  will  be  matter  for  discussion  under 
he  question  of  the  historicity  of  the  G    Pe 
!""l^f  it  ,s  sufficient  to  point  ou/that  in 

ndivduallv thern7P:lty  °f.  refeiTinS   *    himself 
"  lvin ™IyVIn,L|-he  ^Plains  the  fact  that  he 

"     y    ?Mm  A- BU\IbreaS-     And  ^  19*  Jesus  ad- 
■  him  directly.     Perhaps  in  20*  there  is  the 


suggestion  of  a  thought  in  Mary's  mind  that  the 
disciple  would  tell  the  mother  of  Jesus.  The 
only  alternative  in  these  cases  is  to  use  the  per- 
sonal pronoun  or  to  mention  his  own  name,  a 
course  which  the  Evangelist  systematically  avoids. 
If  ch.  21  is  an  appendix  by  another  hand,  there  is 
no  difficulty  about  the  use  of  the  phrase  in  vv.7-  -v. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  the  author  of  the  Gospel 
stood  in  a  very  intimate  relationship  to  the  Apos- 
tolic circle.  We  have  miniature  portraits  of 
several  of  the  Apostles,  conveyed  often  through 
questions  they  put.  Philip  throughout  appeal's  as 
a  man  of  somewhat  practical  and  business-like 
turn  of  mind  (1J0  65  J4fl).  Andrew  is  wise,  helpful, 
and  unobtrusive  (1J1  68- 9  12-2).  Thomas  is  de- 
spondent :  his  moods  colour  his  outlook,  and  lie 
experiences  violent  reaction  (111G  14;'  2024fr'  a7B-). 
Peter  is  over-confident  and  impulsive,  and  at  a 
time  cowardly  (13«ff-Mff-  18]0ff-  1Cfl-).  The  scandal  of 
Judas'  presence  among  the  Twelve  is  referred  to 
as  if  by  one  who  felt  the  shame  of  it  and  was 
eager  to  clear  the  situation  (124~u  13--  a6_3"  182).  He 
knows  also  their  places  of  resort  (II51  18-  20iy),  and 
the  thoughts  of  the  disciples  at  critical  moments 
(on.  it.  l'j  4a-  gio.  60  ]215  13^-  =*  20°). 

S.  Is  St.  John  the  Apostle  the  author  of  the 
Gospel  ? — Is  he  the  unnamed  disciple  who  is 
identified  with  the  writer?  This  unnamed  disciple 
is  called  among  the  earliest  disciples,  and  re- 
members even  the  hour  of  the  day  {l'M).  He  is 
closely  associated  with  St.  Peter  in  the  closing 
scenes.  We  know  from  the  Synoptics  that  St. 
Peter  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee  were  in  specially 
close  relationship  with  Jesus,  St.  Peter  is  out  of 
the  question  ;  St.  James  died  early  ;  only  St.  John 
is  left.  Unless  John  be  the  beloved  disciple,  one 
of  the  'pillar'  Apostles  (Gal  2s)  is  never  once 
mentioned  in  the  Gospel,  except  indirectly  in  21-. 
A  very  strong  argument  for  supposing  that  St. 
John  is  meant  may  also  be  founded  on  the  fact  that 
nowhere  does  the  author  refer  to  '  the  Baptist,' 
but  always  to  'John.'  Klsewhere  he  is  very  care- 
ful to  distinguish  names  (e.g.  l^2),  but  in  this  case 
he  seems  to  have  thought  that  no  confusion  was 
possible. 

If  St.  .John  is  the  writer  of  the  Gospel,  why  does 
he  so  studiously  conceal  his  identity  '.  The  l'ouith 
Gospel  is  distinguished  from  the  Synoptics  by  the 
fact  that,  while  in  them  we  have  a  purely  imper- 
sonal narrative  except  in  the  preface  to  St.  Luke, 
in  St.  John  we  have  a  narrative  where  individual 
experience  ( '  testimony ')  is  prominent.  Is  it  solely 
because  St.  John  is  himself  the  author  and  writer 
of  the  Gospel,  that  he  sedulously  veils  his  own 
name?  Why  was  it  not  possible  for  him  to  in- 
corporate his  own  testimony  in  the  Gospel  without 
keeping  himself  in  tbe  background  in  such  a  way 
as  really  to  attract  attention  ?  There  must  be  some 
reason  for  this  conduct  other  than  a  modesty  which 
thus  defeats  its  own  end.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
the  authority  of  the  Gospel  for  the  Church  is  re- 
garded as  depending  on  the  fact  that  St.  John  the 
Apostle  wrote  it.  It  is  permissible  to  see  in  2124 
an  indication  that  it  was  felt  necessary,  even  at 
that  early  date,  to  authenticate  the  position  that 
the  Apostle  John  made  himself  responsible  for 
the  statements  contained  in  this  Gospel.  This  is 
not  because  there  was  doubt  as  to  the  Johannine 
authorship,  but  because  the  Gospel  differs  so  much 
in  character,  subject,  and  content  from  the  Syn- 
optics, which  already  held  the  ground  as  authorities 
for  the  life  and  teaching  of  the  Lord. 

We  shall  be  able  to  find  an  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions if  we  consider  the  two  passages  in  the  Gospel 
itself  that  have  been  most  relied  on  as  direct  state- 
ments of  Johannine  authorship,  (a)  l14-  In  v/hat 
sense  is  '  we  beheld '  to  be  taken  ?  It  has  been  con- 
tended that  a  seeing  with  the  bodily  eye  is  not 
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meant,  but  spiritual  vision.  If  we  compare  the 
parallel  passage  in  1  Ju  l1,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  'hearing'  and  the  'handling'  there 
mentioned  demand  the  sense  that  the  'sueiii"-'  is 
also  literal.  The  presumption  is  in  favour  of 
applying  the  same  interpretation  to  the  passage 
in  the  Gospel.  By  '  we '  is  meant  a  group  of  eye- 
witnesses who  are  associated  with  St.  John  in 
the  statement.  Who  these  were  it  is  impossible 
actually  to  determine,  but  perhaps  it  is  unnecessary 
to  limit  the  range  of  'we'  to  the  circle  of  the 
Twelve.  The  Gospel  shows  that  the  writer  is  in- 
terested in  the  testimony,  however  imperfect  it 
may  sometimes  be,  of  many  others  besides  his 
fellow-Apostles.  Clement  of  Alexandria  says  that 
'last  of  all,  John,  perceiving  that  the  bodily  facts 
had  been  set  forth  in  the  other  Gospels,  at  the  in- 
stance of  his  disciples  and  with  the  inspiration  of 
the  spirit  composed  a  spiritual  Gospel.'  With  this 
may  be  compared  the  statement  in  the  Muratorian 
Canon  :  •  It  was  revealed  to  Andrew,  one  of  the 
Apostles,  that  John  should  narrate  everything  in 
his  own  name,  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  rest' 
(ttt  rc\-ogno.tri-nttbu#  cum-tis  Johannes  suo  nomine 
vunrt'i  dcxi-nhctxt).  While  these  statements  may 
not  have  independent  historical  value,  and  may 
themselves  be  based  on  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  Gospel,  and  especially  on  '21'^,  surely  they  must 
be  regarded  as  the  simplest  and  most  direct  inter- 
pretation of  the  facts.  A  group  of  eye-witnesses 
was  concerned  in  the  origin  of  the  Gospel.  We  may 
therefore  oiler  the  hypothesis  that,  while  St.  John 
wrote  the  Gospel  and  impressed  upon  it  his  own 
personality,  the  form  in  which  be  expresses  himself, 
the  philosophical  mould  in  which  the  writing  is 
cast,  the  Philonic  phraseology,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary power  of  analyzing  situations  and  char- 
acters, would  owe  much  to  the  intellectual  environ- 
ment of  Ephesus,  and  in  some  cases  to  direct 
suggestion  on  the  part  of  some  fellow-disciple,  not 
necessarily  one  of  the  Twelve.  The  value  of  the 
Gospel  and  its  authenticity  are  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  expression  of  St.  John's  own 
experience,  attested  by  that  of  his  fellow-disciples 
who  had  seen  the  Lord.  The  purpose  of  the  Gospel 
is  to  treat  the  facts  of  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Jesus  in  such  a  way  as  to  advance  faith  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  bad  not  been  eye-witnesses, 
and  were  therefore  all  the  more  inclined  to  regard 
their  position  in  relation  to  the  '  Wlily  facts'  as  ;t, 
loss  nnd  a  hindrance  to  faith.  So  far  from  this, 
the  climax  of  faith  is  not  to  have  seen  and  yet  to 
believe  (2039).  There  would,  no  doubt,  be  men  like 
Thomas  in  the  early  Church,  easily  cast  down,  and 
satisfied  only  by  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ,  to 
whom  all  else  was  unreal.  No  personal  assurance 
was  sufficient  to  convince  them.  St.  John,  there- 
fore, veiled  his  identity,  and  emphasized  the  joint- 
testimony  of  the  group  of  eye-witnesses  to  which 
he  also  belonged.  This  is  also  the  origin  of  the 
impersonal  reference  in  2031  'These  things  are 
written.'  etc. 

ib)  IS3*-37.  Here  is  an  instance  where  the  Evan- 
gelist is  compelled  to  distinguish  his  own  per- 
sonality from  the  circle  in  whose  name  he  speaks. 
St.  John  alone  of  that  group  was  present  at  the 
Cross  (I9M).  In  this  case  be  has  to  find,  in 
accordance  with  his  principle,  some  means  of 
authenticating  his  testimony.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  how  this  is  done,  and  the  character  of  the 
Gospel  as  not  dependent  on  the  evidence  of  a  single 
testimony  alone  vindicated.  A  threefold  corrobora- 
tion is  adduced,  (a) '  His  witness  is  true '  (dMw-fc), 
i.e.  confirmed  by  the  'Spirit  of  truth  (141"*). 
(0)  Reference  is  made  to  One  who  '  knoweth  that 
he  saith  true.'  It  is  possible,  but  awkward,  to 
refer  imvot  to  the  Evangelist.  Rather  it  is  meant 
to  denote  Christ  Himself  (cf.  I18,  1  Jn  3'«  4").  It  is 
VOL.  I.  —  c6 
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so  taken  by  Sanday  (op.  ,-if   i,  7fti  nnfi  u  i     ■    ,  , 

old  as  Erasmus  (7»  The  Scriptures  are  adduced  as 
a  witness  ic  the  witness  of  God  Himself  (vv S?«f 
lhe  fact  of  the  flow  of  blood  and  water  from  the 
pierced  side  can  be  explained  medically,  ami  the 
emphasis  is  la.d  not  on  the  fact,  but  on  the  interpre 
tation  to  1»  put  lipun  it.  It  is  a  ,  .  ,  JJ*n»e 
writer  must  have  regarded  it  as  of  pet  iai  val  e 
to  Ins  readers.  Perhaps  some  form  if  tl  c  IJo^et  c 
heresy  is  aimed  at  (cf.  Haussleiter,  Z.n-i  Apost 
Zfiitffii,  p.  2it). 

J  i  J!"1;1  U"»  lJen  of  ««  Apostle,  who  wrote  from 
hphesus  We  cannot,  however,  overlook  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  the  writer  is  concerned  to  hide  his 
own  identity,  and  thereby  to  impress  the  fact  that 
the  Gospel  Li  not  the  work  of  a  single  individual,  but 
Uie  testimony  of  a  group  of  eye-witnesses.  With 
John  s  as  the  guiding  mind,  they  conjointly  made 
themselves  responsible  for  the  statements  contained 
in  the  book.  'X  his  is  at  once  the  oldest  and  simplest 
solution  of  the  problem  of  authorship. 

Two  objections,  un  general  grounds,  to  the  tra- 
ditional authorship  may  here  be  mentioned. 

1.  Can  a  Galihcan  Jishcrman  have  written  this 
G ospcl  /—There  is  no  question  of  NT  criticism 
where  the  need  is  more  imperative  to  rid  ourselves 
of  prejudice  than  this  question  of  the  Johannine 
authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  is  possible  to 
have  a  completely  mistaken  conception  of  the  con- 
nexion between  letters  and  handiciaft  in  the  days 
of  the  Apostles.  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  are  de- 
scribed in  Ac  413  as  '  unlearned  and"  ignorant  men  ' 
(aypdftfiaroi  icai  IStQrat).  l8tu>Trjs  marks  a  caste  dis- 
tinction, in  opposition  to  the  learned  or  academic 
classes.  The  use  of  the  vernacular  tongue  by  the 
Apostles  would  be  sufficient  to  suggest  the  expres- 
sion. The  Pharisaic  objection  is,  as  Delitzsch 
reminds  us,  a  decline  from  the  traditional  honour- 
able connexion  between  the  Rabbi  and  the  hand- 
worker (Jewish  A  rtisan  Life,  p.  54).  Zebedee 
owned  his  own  fishing  vessel,  and  the  presumptuous 
request  of  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  sons  betrays 
a  somewhat  overweening  sense  of  social  position. 
St.  John  was  '  known  to  the  high  priest.'  More- 
over, we  too  must  take  knowledge  that  he  '  had 
been  with  Jesus,'  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
estimate,  in  addition  to  the  spiritual  training,  the 
purely  educative  influence  of  companionship  with 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  over-ardent  spirit  that 
sought  to  call  down  fire  on  a  hostile  Samaritan 
village,  finds  a  nobler  expression  in  the  withering 
exposure  of  Judas  (126)  and  of  Caiaphas  (ll4*1-0-). 
He  who  with  such  insight  lets  us  into  the  spiritual 
incapacity  of  Nicodemus,  must  have  been  himself 
born  again  into  a  new  world,  and  have  gained  a 
new  outlook. 

2.  In  if  imposs'thlc  that  John,  a  'pillar'  Apostle 
(Gal  2°),  who  so  favoured  the  claims  of  the  circum- 
cision, shuvld  also  have  written  such  an  -anti- 
Jwdair.  Gosp.-f  ?  —  Yet  even  then  he  cordially 
recognized,  by  the  giving  of  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  St.  Paul's  mission  to  the  Gentiles. 
Does  the  love  for  his  own  nation  not  breathe  in 
the  emphasis  lie  lays  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  on 
the  tragedy  of  their  rejection  of  Christ?  The 
ettect  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  must  have 
been  very  great  on  a  mind  like  John's,  and  the 
Gospel  was  written  forty  years  after  that  event. 
None  of  the  other  Evangelists  lays  such  stress  on 
the  teaching  of  events  as  the  Fourth.  In  Ephesus 
also  he  would  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Pauline  gospel,  full  of  thoughts  of  the  sovereignty 
of  God,  the  condescension  of  the  Divine  grace,  and 
the  universality  of  the  gospel  message.     He  who 

*  For  arguments  against  the  Ephesian  residence,  sec  Drum- 
mond,  Sanday,  Stanton,  and  art.  John  the  Apobtlk. 
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beheld  the  awe-inspiring  vision  of  the  Risen  Christ 
in  Patmos,  might  well,  in  the  calm  of  later  years, 
write  the  majestic  words  of  the  Prologue. 

III.  Relation  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels.— 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  Fourth  Evangelist 
presupposes  that  his  readers  are  acquainted  with 
the  contents  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  or  that  he 
liimaelf  is  acquainted  with  them.  We  shall  confine 
ourselves  in  this  discussion  to  certain  points  of 
divergence  between  John  and  the  Synoptics. 

1,  The  scene  of  the  ministry  of  Christ  is  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  Jerusalem.  The  Galihean 
ministry  i*  referred  to  in  21-  6L  w  7l  211.  We  are 
not  now  concerned  with  the  demand  for  chrono- 
logical correspondence  with  the  Synoptic  account. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  no  incon- 
sistency in  the  prominence  given  in  this  Gospel  to 
the  events  in  Jerusalem.  The  Judrean  ministry  is 
presupposed  in  Lk  4W,  but  the  reading  is  doubtful. 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  from  Jerusalem  came  to 
attend  on  the  Galiloean  ministry  {Lk  517,  Mk  322  71)- 
Judas  was  a  native  of  Kerioth,  in  Judtea.  The 
friendship  of  Joseph  of  Arimathoea,  who  in  all  pro- 
bability resided  in  Jerusalem,  has  to  be  explained. 
The  relations  with  Martha  and  Mary  point  to 
frequent  visits  to  Bethany.  We  have  also  the 
;  How  often' !  of  Mt  23"  and  Lk  13*iSLW,  which 
indicates  not  merely  unfulfilled  desire,  but  baffled 
effort.  After  the  Ascension  the  disciples  make  their 
headquarters  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  well-nigh  im- 
possible to  explain  the  attitude  of  the  authori- 
ties, and  many  incidents  of  the  closing  days  (e.g. 
the  friend  at  whose  house  the  Supper  was  eaten), 
unless  by  the  Johannine  accounts  of  the  visits  to 
Jerusalem.  The  Synoptics  tell  us  of  only  one  Pass- 
over, but  events  could  liardly  have  ripened  there  as 
they  did  unless  Jesus  had  been  previously  known 
in  Jerusalem. 

2.  Certain  incidents  are  omitted  in  St.  John  which 
in  the  Synoptics  are  crises  in  the  life  of  ChriBt.— 
The  omission  of  the  Temptation  narrative  is  per- 
haps not  strange  in  one  who  knew  the  min<i  of 
Jesus  so  intimately.  The  beloved  disciple  would 
be  well  qualified  to  understand  the  parabolic  nature 
of  the  story.  The  essence  of  the  Temptation  narra- 
tive is  the  possession  of  Divine  power  and  the 
refusal  to  use  it  for  selfish  ends.  Similarly,  Christ's 
freedom  of  action,  especially  in  regard  to  His  death, 
is  frequently  emphasized  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (cf 
I0'7-  >8).  The  outward  glory  of  the  Transfiguration 
is  merged  in  a  higher  glory,  which  is  seen  in  the 
communicating  of  Life  and  Light  to  men  (I4).  As 
regards  the  omission  of  the  narrative  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  was  no  doubt  unneces- 
sary, at  the  time  at  which  the  Gospel  was  written 
to  repeat  words  that  were  in  common  use  in  the 
Church.  The  inner  meaning  of  the  sacrament  is 
perhaps  displayed  in  eh.  6,  and  throughout  chs 
lS-li,  as  an  abiding  union  with  Christ,  and  the 
redemptive  death  is  emphasized  elsewhere  in  the 

■  TTu  „{fc  1S  P°ssibIe  that  there  had  been  creeping 
into  the  Church  superstitious  views  of  the  ordinance, 
and  the  author  is  concerned  both  to  bring  out  the 
spiritual  meaning  and  to  show  that  the  ideas 
usually  connected  solely  with  the  institution,  of 
eating  and  drinking  the  Hesh  and  blood  of  Christ, 
Sin  '  nfVami*h  t?,His  dis(!iI>,es-  U  i9  the 
to  «S  e  t18J:ipIes  feet  in  the  Fourth  GosPel 
Thf  Vnt-tl  ymboli?  meanin^'  is  attached  (13»% 
1  he  fourth  Evangelist  omits  the  Agony  in  the  Gar- 
i  "*;*,  suggested  that  he  would  regard  it  as 
:S'e^th  the  dignity  of  the  l^gos  an! 
cStaSS?  rt?  h>\c«"ce^on  of  the  Person  of  Christ. 
K3rftCAIUt0fil,e  Frrth  GosPel  ^ains 
soldLrs  f«  1  ^ig°nT,When  at  His  WOTd  ^  Roman 
Praver  aS  ^    °"  fcl!e  gr0und-     The  Intercessory 

mStake iST™   fn  lmPerial  calm-'    Yet  We 
must  take  into  account  such  statements  as  12"-  a 


and  the  recalling  of  the  very  words  of  the  Agony  in 
18u.  Moreover,  it  is  untrue  to  say  that  the  fourth 
Evangelist  regards  bodily  weakness  as  incompatible 
with  the  Logos.  Jesus  sits  at  Jacob's  well  tired  and 
weary  (4"*),  He  weeps  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  and 
thirsts  on  the  cross  (1938).  The  last  passage  gives 
us  a  key  to  the  author's  attitude  in  reference  to  the 
person  of  Christ.  Jesus  spoke  the  words  in  full 
consciousness  ('knowing,'  etc.,  i.e.  they  were  not 
wrung  from  Him),  and  in  speaking  them  fulfils  a 
great  Divine  purpose  ('  that  the  scripture  might  be 
fulfilled ').  In  his  picture  of  Jesus  upon  earth,  the 
Evangelist  brings  out  in  strong  relief  attributes  of 
His  Person  which  presented  themselves  to  him  in 
their  full  significance  only  through  his  experience 
of  the  Risen  Christ.  The  two  conceptions  of  Christ's 
humanity  and  Divinity  are  naively  set  side  by  side 
(cf.  8B12»lla-a-41-*(). 

The  reverse  side  of  the  q  uestion  is  presented  in  the 
miracle  of  the  Raising  of  Lazarus.  Here  the  Fourth 
Evangelist  inserts  an  occurrence  which  is  also  a 
crisis  in  the  last  days,  and  yet  the  Synoptics  do  not 
mention  it.  The  contradiction  is  partly  resolved  if 
we  remember  that  the  Synoptic  account  may  really 
be  reduced  to  one  original  document  closely  corre- 
sponding to  our  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  and  containing 
recollections  of  the  preaching  of  St.  Peter.  Again, 
the  mere  fact  that  a  miracle  of  raising  from  the  dead 
has  been  omitted  need  excite  no  surprise.  J  aims' 
daughter  also  was  dead.  The  difficulty  is  that  the 
miracle  should  be  one  of  such  central  importance 
in  the  working  out  of  the  end.  It  may  be  that  in 
the  preaching  of  the  early  Apostles,  which  is  the 
basis  for  the  oral  tradition  of  the  Synoptics,  the 
incident  would  not  be  dwelt  on,  considering  the 
hatred  provoked  against  Lazarus  himself  (1210). 
At  all  events,  the  extraordinary  knowledge  dis- 
played by  the  Fourth  Evangelist  of  the  situation, 
in  the  closing  days  at  Jerusalem,  leads  to  the 
presumption  that  he  is  right  in  the  place  he  gives 
to  the  miracle. 

3.  The  date  of  the  Last  Supper. —All  the 
Synoptics  agree  in  putting  the  Last  Supper  on  the 
evening  of  '  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,'  i.e. 
on  the  evening  which  began  Passover  day,  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  reckoning  (Mt  2617-  •  Mk  141*- ",  Lk 
227- 14).  Thus  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion  is  the 
Passover  day,  or  15th  Nisan.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Fourth  Gospel  regards  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion 
as  identical  with  the  day  of  Preparation  for  the 
Passover  (191*-31-42).  The  rulers  would  not  enter 
the  PrEetorium  lest  they  be  prevented  by  defilement 
from  eating  the  Passover  (IS158).  Jn  131  puts  the 
Supper  'before  the  feast  of  the  Passover.'  Elabo- 
rate and  ingenious  attempts  have  been  made  to 
bring  either  the  Synoptics  into  harmony  with  the 
Fourth  Gospel  or  vice  versa.  No  successful  attempt 
has  yet  been  made  to  reconcile  the  two  accounts 
chronologically,  and  it  does  not  appear  probable 
that  any  solution  can  be  found  in  that  direction. 
The  only  points  on  which  all  four  are  agreed  are 
that  our  Lord  suffered  on  a  Friday  (but  see  West- 
cott,  Introd.  to  Study  of  Gospels,  p.  322),  and  rose 
again  on  the  following  Sunday.  We  must  choose 
between  the  Crucifixion  on  the  14th  Nisan  (John) 
or  on  15th  Nisan  (Synoptics). 

There  are  two  questions  that  call  for  answer.  (1)  Is  this 
Friday  Passover  day  (i.e.  15th  Nisan  according  to  Jewish 
reckoning  from  sunset  to  Sunset)?  (2)  Is  the  Supper  held  on 
the  evening  of  Friday  the  regular  Paschal  meal  ? 

(1)  There  are  various  internal  contradictions  in  the  Synoptic 
account.  Chwolson  has  challenged  the  accuracy  of  the  expres- 
sion 'the  first,  day  of  unleavened  bread'  as  applied  to  the  daj 
of  preparation.  He  holds  that  the  words  can  strictly  be  used 
only  of  the  first  day  of  the  Passover  week,  i.e.  of  Passover 
day  itself.  It  was  the  case,  however,  that  the  leaven  began 
to  be  removed  from  Jewish  houses  in  the  daytime  of  the  14th 
Nisan,  and  this  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phrase. 
Again,  we  are  told  that  the  Sanhedrin  determined  to  avoid 
putting  Jesus  to  death  during  the  feast  (Mk  143).  Did  they 
change  their  plans  ?  (Mk  W*-  "  and  «-J6).    Peter  is  armed,  and 
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the  servants  of  the  high  priest  are  accompanied  by  an  armed 
band  This  was,  Btnctly  speaking,  contrar?  to  Je*  iff  law on 
the  Passover  days  ;  but  the  situation  might  well  be  reirai  de.1  a- 
exceptional.     It  is  not  so  easy  to  believe  that  a  hurried  meeting 


of  the  Paschal  meal.  Simon  of  L'yrene  is  t,„.,i„,B 
country  (Mk  15-1)— not  necessarily  from  his  work,  which  would" 
of  course,  indicate  that  it  was  not  yet  Passover,  but  more  pro^ 
bably  to  purify  himself  for  the  Passover  (Jn  lin->Y  Airain  it  fa 
not  easy  to  account  for  the  haste  with  which  it  was  sought  to  lake 
down  the  body  of  Christ  (Mk  15-*-),  unless  the  Passover  wis 
imminent.  Joseph  buys  fine  linen,  and  lays  the  body  in  the 
tomb,  which  could  scarcely  be  done  on  Passover  day  These 
considerations  serve  to  show  that  the  Synoptic  account  is  at 
least  uncertain.  Thus  there  are  also  indications  in  the  Synoptic 
story  that  go  to  confirm  the  clear  statement  of  the  Fourth'  Gosuel 
that  Jesus  ate  the  Supper  and  was  cruciiied  on  the  dav  of  Pre- 
paration for  the  Passover.  The  only  argument  against  the 
Johannine  position  is  that  urged  by  Baur  and  his  school,  that 
an  attempt  is  made,  in  a  theological  interest,  to  show  that  Jesus 
died  on  the  day  on  which  the  Passover  lamb  was  slain 

(2)  If  we  accept  the  Johannine  view,  it  follows  that  the  Last 
Supper  was  not  the  regular  Paschal  meal.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  none  of  the  Gospels  is  there  mention  of  the  lamb  John 
expressly  distinguishes  the  Supper  from  the  Passover  (I3if.)  At 
the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  Lk.  Christ  speaks 
of  the  meal  as  a  Passover  (2'2is>,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply 
that  there  was  some  foreboding  in  His  mind  that  thev  would 
not  celebrate  the  Passover  together  on  the  legal  day  The 
Chronica  fasckale,  quoting  Clement  of  Alexandria,  say's  that 
the  disciples  learned  that  Jesus  was  Himself  the  Lamb,  the  food 
and  the  wine  of  the  feast.  St.  Paul  seems  lo  imply  that  he 
identified  in  his  mind  the  Crucifixion  with  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Paschal  lamb  (1  Co  5").  If  the  Supper  is  meant  by  Jesus  to 
anticipate  the  Passover  meal,  the  shifting  of  the  dav  would 
have  as  its  secondary  cause  the  haste  with  which  the  final  pre- 
parations for  arrest  were  made.  At  the  same  time  it  is  hardly 
correct  to  say  that  the  Fourth  Evangelist  is  himself  conscious 
of  discrepancy  with  the  Synoptics.  Otherwise  the  phrase  in  131 
would  have  been  more  exact.  His  references  (131  19».  si. «) 
rather  imply  that  a  definite  tradition  is  before  him. 

(An  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  question  will  be  found  in 
Hastings'  DE  ii.  p.  711  ;  Drummond,  op.  cit.  pp.  47-59.  See  also 
artt.  Dates,  Last  Supper,  Lord's  Supper). 

i.  The  conception  of  miracles.— In  the  Fourth 
Gospel  the  miracles  are  interpreted  as  manifesta- 
tions of  Christ's  glory,  with  the  view  of  calling 
attention  to  His  Person.  In  the  Synoptics  they  are 
performed  as  the  outcome  of  His  compassion.  St. 
John  certainly  lays  stress  on  the  evidential  aspect  of 
the  miracles,  but  he  cannot  be  said  to  overlook  the 
motive  of  compassion.  Jesus  created  wine  to  add  to 
the  happiness  of  a  perplexed  marriage  party  (21-  "). 
'Whence  shall  we  buy  bread,  that  these  may  eat?' 
is  a  question  full  of  tender  feeling  (65}.  After  their 
discouraging  and  chilling  interviews  with  the  Jews, 
Jesus  '  found '  both  the  sick  man  of  Bethesda  and 
the  man  born  blind  (5U  &*),  and  spoke  further  words 
of  spiritual  healing.  The  allegory  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  is  spoken  for  the  sake  of  the  excommuni- 
cated man,  and  breathes  compassion  (10'~18).  The 
Evangelist  guards  against  the  delay  of  two  days 
being  interpreted  as  a  want  of  compassionate  love  for 
the  sisters  of  Lazarus  { 1 19).  There  is  nothing  in  the 
high  claims  of  Jesus  inconsistent  with  the  Synoptic 
account.  Compare  the  lofty  claim  that  is  implied 
in  the  sending  forth  of  the  Apostles  in  Mt  10,  and 
the  impression  produced  by  His  calming  of  the 
storm  (Mk  441).  Note  the  tenderness  and  solicitude 
for  the  troubled  and  sorrowful  disciples  in  the  vale- 
dictory discourses  (cf.,  further,  540  6-7  IO9  and  Mt 
ll25"30,  Lk  IO81'*3).  We  may  admit  that  there  is  'a 
certain  heightening  of  the  effect,'  as,  for  example, 
when  we  are  told  that  the  man  at  Bethesda  had  lwen 
a  cripple  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  that  Lazarus 
was  four  days  in  the  tomb.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  Gospel  is  alone  in  declaring  that  the  miracu- 
lous  is  an   inferior  kind   of   evidence   (1410"14,   cf. 

5  The  picture  of  the  Baptist  has  been  regarded 
as  inconsistent  with  the  Synoptics.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  Baptist  speaks  in  the  manner  of  the 
Evangelist,  but  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  only 
one  aspect  of  the  Baptist,  viz.  his  witness  to  the 
Person  of  Christ,  is  emphasized.  Baldensperger 
has  contended  (Prolog  de?  vierten Evrtngdinm)  that 
the  Gospel  is  written  with  the  purpose  of  combating 
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a  sect  in  Asia  Minor  who  were  inclined  to  exalt  the 
claims  of  the  Baptist  above  those  of  Jesus      If  we 

"oftl  eli n^Tt^r  ^T  *  ad»'!t  that  thiA" 
omot  the  aims  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  it  has  in  view 
such  a  sect  as  we  are  told  of  in  Ac  1S*M£'  "c  are 
provided  with  the  means  of  explaining  the  strikfn* 
ntroduction  o    the  Baptist  as  -a  man '  Be„     X 

the  Pro ,!,«  te{nV0?tra8ted  with  the  Log™  in 
the  1  lologue  ;  why  he  is  represented  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  sole  y  as  directing  his  disciples  to  Jesus 
(1-);  why  it  is  stated  that  the  Baptiks  work  and 
Christ  s  went  on  simultaneously,  and  that  Jesus 
■>l%"Ulmer,e,y  take  UI'  John's  work  where  he  left 
it  (J-  -  );  why  the  baptism  of  Jesus  is  mentioned  in 
such  a  way  as  to  exclude  the  conferring  of  anv 
eharism  on  Him  by  the  Baptist  (l31^).  J 

6.  It  is  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel  that  there  is  a  lack  of  development  in 
connexion  with  the  claims  of  Jesus.  At  the  very 
beginning  He  is  hailed  as  the  Messiah  (l41-  4n)  and 
as  Son  of  God  (lw- 49).  He  reveals  Himself  as  Mes- 
siah to  the  Samaritan  woman  (42U).  A  process  of 
development,  however,  is  represented  (e.g.  222)  as 
going  on  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples,  and  the 
transition  is  easy,  from  remembering  what  Jesus 
had  said,  to  unconsciously  mingling  with  the  actual 
narrative  the  expansion  of  the  meaning  of  words 
and  events  through  time.  Moreover,  the  narrative 
moves  in  growing  cycles  of  belief  and  disbelief. 
His  reply  to  His  mother  (24),  His  brethren's  insinua- 
tion (7a' 4),  His  own  words  in  717,  the  reproof  of 
Philip  (14,J),  and  the  speculations  of  the  crowd 
(713-  '2'"  -7),  all  indicate  that  the  understanding  of 
men  did  not  keep  pace  with  His  own  declarations. 
In  this  Gospel  we  still  find  the  echo  of  the  Mcssias- 
geheimniss  (1024;  cf.  Sanday,  op.  fit.  pp.  1G2-16.1)). 
Again,  is  it  not  to  be  expected  that  if  a  Fourth 
Gospel  was  thought  necessary,  it  would  present  a 
somewhat  different  aspect  of  Christ's  claims  and 
teaching?  The  Synoptics  tell  us  how  Jesus  taught 
the  audiences  of  Gahhcan  peasants.  The  Fouith 
Gospel  deals  largely  with  the  experience  of  indi- 
viduals, and  of  the  inner  group  of  disciples,  and 
the  way  in  which  Christ's  claims  were  met  by  the 
authorities  at  Jerusalem  (cf.  Dods,  Expos.  Gr.  Test. 
Introduction,  pp.  671-676). 

IV.  Historicity  of  the  Gospel.— Clement  of 

Alexandria  described  the  Gospel  as  '  spiritual,'  in 
contrast  to  the  Synoptics,  which  relate  the  '  bodily 
facts'  concerning  Christ.  In  the  Prologue  itself  we 
have  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  statements  of 
spiritual  truth  and  historical  fact  are  characteristi- 
cally interwoven,  and  the  Evangelist  tells  us  that 
he  aims  at  presenting,  out  of  the  fulness  of  his 
knowledge,  such  an  impression  of  Christ  and  of  His 
teaching  'that  ye  may  believe'  (2030-31).  Can  we 
understand  more  clearly  from  the  character  of  the 
Gospel  itself  the  impulses  that  actuated  his  mind  '! 
Can  we  in  any  measure  detach  the  ideal  element 
from  the  historical  in  the  Gospel  ? 

i.  The  narratiYC  cf  events-— (1)  There  arc  many 
signs  in  the  Grr-pel  that  the  author  is  narrating  /nets 
in  which  he  himself  had  n  personal  interest.  He 
claims  to  he  an  eye-witness  (l14).  He  gives  us  exact 
notes  of  time  (l*  2'  44U  C22  714  11°  121  ltf"  CO1).  The 
hour  of  the  day  is  mentioned  (l3U4h  19'4).  Similarly, 
exact  numbers  are  given  (1M  2U  G!L  10-  lfl  418  10"-  3M). 
The  significance  of  these  marks  of  real  recollection 
is  increased  by  the  fact  that  they  occur  chiefly  in 
connexion  with  incidents  of  critical  importance  in 
the  life  of  Jesus  or  in  the  experience  of  His  followers. 
Note  the  accurate  chronology  dealing  with  the  rife 
of  faith  in  the  Apostolic  circle  (1-211),  and  with  the 
Passion  week  (18-20).  This  Evangelist  alone  tells 
us  of  '  the  barley  loaves '  (69' 13),  that  Mary  '  fell 
down  at  his  feet '  ( 1 133),  of  '  the  house  tilled  with  the 
fragrance  of  the  ointment'  (12:().  Note  also  such 
personal  impressions  as  13aJ  18u  19s.     These  touches 
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are  introduced  spontaneously,  forming  an  integral 
part  of  the  consciousness  of  the  writer. 

Again,  it  is  evident  that  a  selection  has  been 
made  out  of  a  number  of  incidents  that  were  avail- 
able (2<P- "')-  Incidents  related  in  detail  in  the 
Synoptics  are  implied  (74-  3M  l3i  M).  Barabbas  is 
mentioned  without  introduction,  and  the  single 
comment,  'Now  Barabbas  was  a  robber,'  is  full  of 
suppressed  meaning  (1840).  The  trial  before  Caia- 
phas  is  not  described.  Two  great  miracles  are 
related  substantially  as  in  the  Synoptics  (61"21). 
Compare  also  the  Anointing  (12)  and  the  Triumphal 
Entry  (12U15).  The  Trial  scenes  and  the  Cruci- 
fixion correspond  in  the  main  with  the  Synoptics. 
The  Denial  of  Peter  gains  in  verisimilitude  by  being 
broken  up  into  separate  incidents.  The  Baptist  s 
words  in  320  are  confirmed  by  Mt  915.  The  Baptist's 
ministry  is  implied  in  1040,  **. 

(2)  The  Erangdist  describes  himself  not  as  a 
biographer,  but  as  a  '  wiinzss.'  He  brings  forward 
others  as  witnessing.  In  21-4,  if  the  order  is  sig- 
nificant, 'witnessing'  is  looked  upon  as  of  prior 
importance  to  '  writing.'  A  governing  idea  in  the 
writer's  mind  is  'the  truth,'  which  consists  not  in 
historical  fact,  but  in  having  the  mind  brought  into 
tune  with  the  Divine  fact*  of  love  and  self-sacrifice. 
The  miracles  are  not  only  actualities  (Zpya),  they 
are  also  signs  (<nj^i«a).  The  Evangelist's  mind  is 
specially  open  to  any  suggestion  of  spiritual  truth 
conveyed  by  the  actual  facts  (e.g.  21'- 1T).  Siloam 
is  '  sent,'  the  sending  forth  of  the  waters  being 
typical,  perhaps,  of  the  Christ  sent  of  God  (97). 
Judas  goes  out  of  the  light  of  the  upper  room  '  into 
the  night'  (IS30).  '  It  was  winter'  at  the  Feast  of 
the  Dedication  (10^),  symbolizing  the  storm  of 
hatred  and  the  chill  of  indifference  that  met  the 
warmth  of  Je -us'  love.  The  u^e  made  of  the  sign 
in  iy3ST'  is  also  typical  of  the  Evangelist's  mind. 
The  reflective  character  of  the  writing  is  seen  in  the 
frequent  use  of  iW  and  ohv  as  connective  particles. 
He  emphasizes  on  various  occasions  the  doctrine 
of  a  higher  purpose  running  through  the  history 
(e.g.  ll»  ;  cf.  '  the  hour,'  21  etc.  Z*  19^).  This  idea 
of  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  events  is  found  also 
in  St.  Paul,  and  is  not  represented  in  the  Christian 
tradition  solely  by  the  tourth  Evangelist.  There 
is  also  the  frank  confession  that  the  disciples  failed 
to  understand  some  sayings  and  incidents  at  the 
time,  and  that  only  the  Spirit,  mediated  through 
the  teaching  of  events,  revealed  the  hidden  mean- 
ing (e.g.  '1-  121G).  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
abstract  expression  of  the  same  idea  in  14-c. 

It  is  impossible  fully  to  understand  tlte  author's 
conception  of  history  without  taking  into  account 
his  clear  consciousness  that  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  must  be  part  of  the  equipment  for  wilting 
such  a  narrative  as  this  Gospel  (1417,  cf.  lO^and  the 
use  of  d\ij0te<5s).  The  theory  of  history  that  is 
exemplified  in  the  Gospel  is  summed  up  in  15J4-7. 
Even  the  situation  oi  distress  in  the  Church  at 
the  time  he  wrote  finds  its  interpretation  only  in 
the  prophetic  words  of  Christ  (14^  164). 

With  a  conception  of  history  so  far  removed 
from  that  of  the  mere  chronicler,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  perspective  of  certain  incidents  (e.g. 
the  Ueansing  of  the  Temple)  has  been  disturbed. 
I  here  was  a  careful  selection  of  those  events  in  the 

ii  ?!  ■ hnsfc  that  were  best  fitted  to  illustrate  in 
all  their  varying  phases  the  belief  and  unbelief 
called  forth  by  the  Person  and  teaching  of  Jesus, 

™n  nm-rf hst  alway*  starts  with  w"«*  he  has 
IT*  (  ';.  ,ihere  are  some  difficulties  of  sequence 
that  would  be  removed  by  giving  a  different  order 
to  the  narrative  ;  e.g.  <  An<  let  us  go  hence '  (14"), 
here  the  discourse  is  resumed  in  ch.  15.     A-ain 

at  t&TrVV T^Tld  te  eminently  in  ?lace 
at  the  end  of  ch.  5.  These  transpositions  mi-ht 
have  taken  place  through  various  causes  after  The 


document  had  left  the  writer's  hands  (see  Bacon, 
Introduction,  pp.  271-274). 

2.  The  discourses.  —  There  are  differences  in 
style  and  in  length  between  the  discourses  of  Christ 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  those  in  the  Synoptics. 
At  first  sight  they  seem  far  removed  in  character'. 
Yet  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth  than 
to  say  that  the  personal  contribution  of  the  Evan- 
gelist in  the  discourses  is  more  apparent  than  his 
desire  to  reproduce  the  exact  words  of  Jesus,  or 
that  he  makes  use  of  the  Synoptics  in  mechanical 
fashion.  He  has  preserved  one  or  two  isolated 
sayings  (1*»  5B  6*>  13-1-  M  2U1U)  which  are  also  found 
in  the  Synoptics,  and  the  discourse  in  519"47  contains 
many  coincidences  of  word  and  thought  with 
Mt  112"1U.  (For  other  coincidences  see  Westcott, 
lxxxi.).  Yet  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  the  hypothesis  that  even  in  these  cases  the 
Evangelist  was  entirely  dependent  on  the  Synoptic 
narratives,  although  it  is  probable  that  he  had 
them  before  him.  Even  the  discourses  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  when  reduced  to  their  elements, 
are  full  of  snort  and  pregnant  sayings,  such  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  connect  with  Christ  (see  a  most 
suggestive  collection  in  Drummond,  op.  cit.  p. 
16  ft'.).  Discourses  much  longer  than  any  that  are 
found  in  John  are  to  be  found  in  the  Synoptics.  It 
is  true  that  the  style  of  the  discourses  and  the  style 
of  the  Evangelist  are  practically  identical,  but  that 
may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  words  of 
Jesus  have  been  translated  from  the  Aramaic. 
The  dialogue  form  is  more  fully  represented  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  than  in  the  others,  which  would 
rather  make  for  authenticity. 

There  are  indications  in  the  Gospel  that  the 
Evangelist  is  concerned  to  keep  his  own  ideas  sepa- 
rate from  those  of  Christ.  The  actual  Logos  idea 
outlined  in  the  Prologue  is  never  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Christ  except  as  underlying  His  words  in 
certain  cases.  He  keeps  separate  his  own  explana- 
tions of  words  of  Christ  (2lu-->  12^  739).  What  can 
only  be  an  actual  saying  of  Christ  is  represented 
as  haunting  the  minds  of  the  disciples  in  1614"1". 
Again,  in  1244"50,  in  the  midst  of  a  passage  contain- 
ing his  own  reflexions,  there  is  a  summary  contain- 
ing a  free  rendering  of  words  of  Christ  that  are 
repeated  elsewhere  in  the  Gospel ;  142  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  same  ideas  had  been  expressed 
before,  and  would  be  familiar  to  the  disciples. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  the 
concern  of  this  Evangelist  to  record  the  precise 
phrase  that  '  once  for  a  moment  ruffled  the  air  of 
Palestine.'  'The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you, 
they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life'  (6s3).  At  one 
point  the  disciples  think  they  understand  clearly 
the  words  they  hear,  but  Jesus  shows  them  their 
ignorance  still  (Iff8111).  The  teaching  by  parables 
appears  only  as  transformed  into  allegory.  In 
10'-1H  the  image  and  the  interpretation  are  inextri- 
cably intermingled.  In  some  of  the  discourses  the 
meaning  is  carried  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  is 
then  repeated  like  n  motif,  as  though  the  Evan- 
gelist sought  to  express  himself  more  clearly  (e.g. 
the  valedictory  discourses).  There  are  some  cases 
where  there  is  doubt  as  to  where  the  words  of 
Jesus  end  and  the  words  of  the  Evangelist  begin. 
It  is  conceivable  that  a  more  exact  study  of  his 
language  would  afford  us  critical  appliances  more 
capable  of  detaching  the  two  elements  than  those 
we  now  possess.  Abbott,  in  his  Johannine  Grammar 
(20666),  has  suggested  that  where  yap  is  used  as  a 
connective  it  is  an  indication  that  the  Evangelist  is 
entering  on  his  own  words.  This  would  certainly 
suit  such  cases  as  315  4a  521-^  S8-  ".  At  the  same 
time,  whatever  further  grammatical  study  may 
reveal,  we  must  be  prepared  to  regard  the  Johannine 
tradition  of  the  words  of  Christ  as  differing  in 
many  aspects  from  that  of  the  Synoptics.     On  the 
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other  hand,  affinities  are  found  in  earlier  NT 
writings  with  Mie  words  of  Christ  as  reported  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  {cf.  1  P  .V-<  and  Jn  lu'  1  P  oa 
and  Jn  10"* ;  al,  olP  1»-  a  n0  qW  ftn(j  Jn  gJ4  .  ^ 
5"  and  S36,  Kph  2  lff-  and  Jn  10ie ;  Ph  *«  and  Jn  10"), 
and  in  all  probability  the  question  of  the  historicity 
of  the  words  of  Christ  is  not  a  problem  peculiar  to 
the  Fourth  Gospel  (see  P.  Ewald,  D«,s  Hfrvptprvblcm 
dcr  Kranfjrltenfrinjr).  The  dialogues  with  the 
Jews  in  this  Gospel  have  taken  on  the  abstract 
form  that  we  should  expect  if  they  had  often  been 
orally  repeated  by  the  Evangelist  in  his  preaching 
before  they  were  written  down.  The  discourses 
themselves  are  definitely  connected  with  historical 
situations,  and  may,  in 'some  cases,  be  the  expan- 
sion of  fragmentary  reminiscences.  Chi  the  other 
hand,  the  gaps  in  the  thought  seem  sometimes  to 
point  to  abridgement.  The  problem  is  the  same  as 
in  the  ca>e  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The 
valedictory  discourses  have  no  doubt  taken  their 
continuous  form  through  the  welding  tugi  <hev  of 
recollections  of  the  elusing  days,  suggested  by  the 
desire  to  make  plain  to  the"  early  '  Chun-h  that 
her  present  condition  of  anxiety  and  distress  was 
anticipated  with  solicitous  forethought  in  the  pro- 
phetic words  of  the  Saviour.  The  prayer  in  eh  17 
is  the  prayer  of  One  who  has  become  the  Great 
High  Priest  of  His  Church  and  of  humanity. 
There  is  no  reason  for  denying  that  the  mind  of 
the  writer  had  a  place  in  the  composition  of  these. 
The  spiritual  equipment  of  the  Evangelist  is  the 
guarantee  for  the  fidelity  of  his  psychological 
attitude  as  a  'witness."  and  we  must  be  prepared 
to  trait  not  only  the  man  himself,  but  above  all 
his  peculiar  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  mind 
of  Christ.  We  may  thus  reverently  examine  the 
material  of  which  iiU  unique  spiritual  experience 
is  composed,  but  may  well  refrain  from  dividing  a 
seamless  robe. 

Literature. — Full  bibliographies  will  be  found  in  Luthardt, 
St.  John  the  Author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (by  C.  P.  Gregory) ; 
Reynolds  in  Hastings'  DB  ii.  pp.  721-7^:  a  survey  of  modern 
literature  in  Loisy,  Le  Quatrikme  Eeangitc,  p.  30 ff. ;  a  critical 
account  of  recent  literature  in  Sanday,  Criticism  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  pp.  1-32. 

1.  The  most  important  works  hostile  to  the  traditional  view 
of  the  authorship  are  :  Bretschneider,  Probabilia,  1820 ;  Strauss, 
Le.ben  Jem,  1835-1840  [mythical  view] ;  Baur,  Die  Kanonischen 
Evannelien,  1847  [date  a.d.  170,  tendency  criticism] ;  Keim, 
Jesu  von  Nazara,  1867  [written  by  a  Jewish  Christian,  110-115, 
under  name  of  Apostle  John];  J.  J.  Tayler,  An  Attempt  to 
ascertain  the  Character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  1S07;  Super- 
natural Religion,  1874  [replied  to  by  Lightfoot,  C'ont.  Rev.,  Dec. 
1874,  Jan.  1875  ;  Sanday,  Oofqjels  in  Second  Centura  ;  Luthardt, 
St.  John  the  author  of  Fourth  Gospel,  IS"."];  Albrccht  Thoma, 
Die  Genesis  der  Johann.  Evany.  1SS2  [(inspel  an  Alexandrian 
allegory  of  Philonic  character] ;  Oscar  Iloltzmann,  18S7  [specially 
valuable  for  Jewish  element  in  Gospel] ;  H.  J.  Iloltzmann, 
Handcom.  zum  AT,  1393 ;  Jean  R6ville.  U  Quatrieinc  Evangile, 
1901  [unknown  author;  'beloved  disciple'  not  an  individual 
but  an  idi-al  UpeJ;  Moffatt,  Historical  AT,  1901;  Schmiedel 
in  Enei/c  nib/  ii  art  'John  son  of  Zebedee,'  and  '  Die  Johann. 
Schriften'  in  I>!,<ii<itnn>-  ■■•hirht' ;,•!,<■  \'„!kil>  ticker;  Wredc,  Char- 
aktcr  mtil  Tnv<e.>z,  \w.\   Loi-y,  he  '<""''"''<•»*'  Ern.tailc,  1903. 

2.  A  mediating  portion  U  represented  by:  Weis-,e,  Ei\ 
Geschichh;  lays,  T><-  ErnwVwlu-  Fragc,  lsr.li  [discourses  and 
prologue  Apostolic];  C.  Weizsiicker,  I'litersuclunigen,  1SG4, 
reprinted  1901  [written  by  disciple  of  John  ;  narratives  and  dis- 
courses in  substance  historical,  but  contains  a  large  ideal 
element];  Renan,  Vie  tie  Jww,  1SG3  [practically  abandons  the 
historicity  of  discourses,  but  retains  narrative  as  fiindamfritally 

JohAnnme]\lhl^\>c\nj^n>i,(hv^'if^E}ltirirkrl,io^-G^rll,rhtr' 

d.  RrHo'oo,  l.v*:,  Das  werte  Eram/elmm,  and  AVh<-  Dotroge, 
1S90;  "Julichcr,  Enileitona,  1001  ft  r.  10«i4> ;  li.  W.  Uacott, 
Introduction,  imi  :  Wendt,  I.ehr,  Je«u,  lssf.,  i.  215-342,  Dai 
Johan>irsrimu-ie/;»i»,  19un  (translated)  [a  development  of  the 
partition  theory  of  Weiss*;  criticised  by  Wauchope  Stewart  in 
Expositor,  Jan.,  Feb.  1903,  and  Drummond,  Character  and 
Authorship,  pp.  399-404];  Harnack,  Chronologic  d.  altchrist. 
Litteratur,  vol.  i.  .  .. 

3.  The  Apostolic  authorship  is  maintained  by  :  Neander,  h'.c 
of  Christ ;  Luthardt,  op.  cit. ;  Andrews  Norton,  aemti />'■,»•■<<:  ot  the 
Four  Gospels  [all  three  in  answer  to  Strains] ;  Blcek,  hmlc'tmig, 
1862.  tr.  [in  answer  to  Baur];  Pressense, ./-'.««  Christ  son  lemp*. 
sa  Vie,  etc.;  Sabatier,  Essai  sur  lex  sources  de  la  1  te  de  Jews  ; 
Godet,  Introd.  and  Com.  (1864,  tr.  1896,  posthumous  edition, 
1901)  [still  most  valuable  in  every  direction];  R-  H.  Hntton  in 
Exsam  Theological  and  J/.terom,  1871  [defending  historical 
credibility  against  Baur];  Sanday,  Authorship  and  Historical 
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ISai  [classical];  Ik-  i  ,i,h  /  ';,^l"A  '  2iitrod-  a"d  Com- 
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valuable  X^n  f  'v 'a', '  ('st!lll!|U'H  *lf  recent  theories,  and 
««  *w  v  l,ICISMI  'f  rnUr*1  methods];  Barth,  Biblischen  ZeiU 
191)3  "J""ja'<    l>a»  Juh;l»"-  evany.  und  die  Synopt.  Evang.' 

Theories  of  volumes  by  Edwin  Abbott,  entitled  ■  Diatea- 
M.^iunr1'-  ','?'"  Ii',,tZtuSPirU'  lms'  ■fohannincVoeahu- 
tan     1UO).    .Iviuunum-  Gramu.ar,  VMii),  contains  much  fresh 

Srtn'ro^i  an  daborate  study  ot  tne  language  of  the 

Among  articles  in  magazines  may  be  mentioned  W.  Milliean 
in  Contemp  ilerinv  (Sept.  1807,  Aug.  and  Nov.  1868),  and 
British  und  foreou,  he  angelical  Review  (Oct.  1871)  [directed 
against  Baur  and  his  school);  Schiirer,  Contemp.  Review,  1891 
[a  review  of  the  position  of  the  problem  ;  replied  to  by  Sanday 
Oct.  1S91] ;  Bacon,  Uibbcrt.  Journal,  April  1903,  Jan.  1904,  1905 
[has  developed  theory  of  editorship  by  author  of  1-3  Jn.  and 
ch.  21J ;  three  important  articles  on  conservative  side  by  an 
anonymous  writer  in  the  Church  Quarterly  Review,  1905-1906. 
The  monograph  by  Schwarz,  Ueber  den  Tod  der  Sohne  Zebedeei, 
1904,  while  completely  hostile  to  the  traditional  view,  is  valuable 
for  certain  portions  of  the  external  evidence. 

K.  H.  Strachan. 

JOHN,  GOSPEL  OF  (II. :  Contents).— 1.  Character 
of  the  Gospel. — The  interesting  fragment  of  Euse- 
bius  {HE  vi.  14),  quoted  from  the  lost '  Outlines '  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  gives  us  the  earliest  view 
which  w;is  taken  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  'John, 
last,  having  observed  that  the  bodily  tilings  had 
been  set  forth  in  the  [earlier]  Gospels,  and  exlioited 
thereto  by  his  friends,  and  inspired  by  the  Spiiit, 
produced  a  spiritual  Gospel.'  The  word  '  spiritual, ' 
or  '  pneumatic,'  is  here,  as  usually  with  the  Alex- 
andrians, opposed  to  'bodily,'  or  'somatic;.'  And 
what  the  difference  was,  as  regards  the  records  of 
the  past,  is  shown  admirably  by  Origen's  comment 
on  Jn  21-.  He  says  that  if  all  the  four  Gospels  are 
to  be  believed,  the  truth  of  them  cannot  be  in 
their  '  bodily  characters,'  but  in  their  spiritual 
meaning.  The  Gospels,  he  says  elsewhere  {de 
Princ.  4),  contain  many  tilings  which  are  said  to 
have  happened,  but  which  did  not  happen  literally  ; 
and  in  one  place  of  his  Commentary  on  St.  John 
he  says  that  when  the  writers  of  Holy  Scripture 
were  unable  to  speak  the  truth  '  at  once  spiritually 
and  bodily'  {i.e.  at  once  literally  and  with  a 
deeper  symbolical  or  allegorical  meaning),  it  was 
their  practice  to  prefer  the  spiritual  to  the  cor- 
poreal, '  the  true  spiritual  meaning  being  often 
preserved  in  the  corporeal  falsehood '_  (ffafantvov 
ttoW&kls  tou  aXijQovs  TrvtvpaTiKod  iv  ry  O-lOfiaTlKIp 
\pev5el).  So  Epiphanius  says  of  St.  John's  Gospel : 
'most  of  the  things  spoken  by  him  were  spiritual, 
the  fleshly  things  having  been  already  attested' 
{Hrcr.  li.  19). 

These  passages  are  very  important  for  the  study 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  they  are  evidence,  not,  of 
course,  for  the  author's  method  of  composition,  but 
for  what  was  thought  of  the  Gospel  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  2nd  cent,  and  the  first  half  of  the  3rd, 
that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  it  was  widely  known. 
It  was  accepted  as  'a  spiritual  Gospel,'  and  by 
spiritual  was  meant,  not  devotional,  ethical,  and 
philosophical,  but  allegorical  as  opposed  to  barely 
historical. 

The  distinction  between  the  twe  modes  of  treatment  was 
familiar  at  Alexandria,  and  hod  been  familiar  long  before  the 
Fourth  Gospel  was  written.     Philo  compares  the  literal  mean- 
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ine  to  the  body,  and  the  spiritual  to  the  soul.  He  applies  this 
^Letical  princple  to  the  OT  narratives  with  great  thorough - 
S  To  the  literal  truth  of  ancient  sacred  history  he  is  very  | 
indifferent.  Particular  events  are  important  only  in  proportion 
to  their  universal  significance.  To  grasp  the  truth  of  a  narra- 
tive is  to  see  its  relation  to  universal  spiritual  law  or  fact,  tie 
would  have  considered  the  laborious  investigation  of  historical 
detail  to  be  merely  learned  trilling,  worthy  only  of  a  grammarian 
or  a  pedant.  Moral  ediiication  a.id  gnosis  were  the  only  objects 
(or  which  it  was  at  all  worth  while  to  trouble  about  the  records 
of  the  past. 

We  have,  of  course,  no  right  to  assume  that  the 
2nd  cent,  was  right  in  classing  the  Fourth  Gospel 
as  a  'spiritual'  work.  We  shall  have  to  consider 
its  allegorism  in  detail  before  we  can  pronounce  on 
its  relation  to  history,  But  it  should  be  perfectly 
obvious  that  its  author  did  not  mean  it  to  be 
studied  as  a  plain  historical  narrative.  He  would 
probably  have  said  that  lie  had  a  higher  aim  than 
to  record  trivial  details,  some  of  which  had  no 
spiritual  meaning.  The  Gospel  is,  and  claims  to 
be,  an  interpretation  of  our  Lord's  Person  and 
ministry,  an  ideal  construction  which  aims  at  pro- 
ducing a  certain  impression  about  the  Person  of 
Christ.  This  impression  is  to  be  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  the  historical  Jesus— the  author  is 
infinitely  anxious  about  this.  He  is  writing  no 
mere  historical  romance,  like  the  Life  of  Apollonius 
of  Tyana,  which  was  afterwards  concocted  as  a 
rival' to  the  Gospels.  He  is  no  Docetist,  as  is  shown 
by  several  passages  in.  the  Gospel,  and  more  cate- 
gorically in  1  John,  which,  it'  not  by  the  same 
author,  is  in  closest  connexion  with  the  Gospel. 
Hut  a  very  slight  critical  investigation  is  enough 
to  show  that  he  allows  himself  a  free  hand  in 
manipulating  the  facts  on  which  he  is  working. 
It,  is  perfectly  honest  history,  as  history  was  under- 
stood by  the  ancients.  But  even  the  most  scientific 
of  ancient  historians  did  not  scruple  to  put  his  own 
views  of  the  political  situation  into  the  mouths  of 
the  chief  characters  in  his  period  ;  and  among  the 
Jews  the  composer  of  a  hofffjadnh  had  no  fear  of 
being  branded  as  a  romancer  or  a  forger. 

The  plan  of  the  Gospel  is  clearly  stated  in  2030- 3l, 
an  impressive  passage  which  was  intended  to  be 
the  conclusion  of  the  book,  and  was  so  until  the 
appendix  was  added.  The  object  here  avowed  is 
strictly  adhered  to  throughout.  No  other  book  of 
the  NT  is  so  entirely  dominated  by  one  conception. 
The  theology  of  the  Incarnation,  taught  in  the 
form  of  a  historical  narrative,  with  an  underlying 
framework  of  symbolism  and  allegory,  which, 
though  never  obtruded,  determines  the  whole 
arrangement  and  selection  of  incidents— this  is  the 
topic  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  And  unless  it  is  read 
in  the  light  of  this  purpose,  and  with  a  due  recog- 
nition of  the  peculiar  method,  the  seven  seals  of 
the  Apocalypse  will  remain  set  upon  the  '  spiritual 
Go-pel.' 

Different  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the 
readers  whom  the  writer  has  mainly  in  view. 
Keville  thinks  that  'the  author  has  wished  to 
prove  to  his  contemporaries  who  had  remained  in 
the  liberal  and  philosophical  Judaism  of  the  Dias- 
pora, that,  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  revelation  of  the 
Logo^,  admitted  by  them  in  the  OT,  has  its  full  and 
definitive  fulfilment.'  But  the  Gospel  is  not  an 
npuluqi;  written  for  the  Jews.  The  extremely  un- 
concihatory  tone,  used  throughout  in  speaking  of 
them,  is  enough  to  disprove  this  hypothesis.  There 
is  a  subordinate  element  of  apologetic,  but  the 
main  object  is  clearly  to  edify  and  teach  the  faith- 
tul,  not  to  convert  the  unbeliever.  The  author 
never  descends  to  his  opponents'  ground,  but  re- 
mains throughout  on  his  own.  His  aim  is  didactic, 
but  not  exactly  dogmatic.  He  wishes,  not  to  prove 
a  theological  thesis,  but  to  confirm  and  perfect  the 
behever  m  Ins  adhesion  to  Christ  as  the  Incarnate 
Word,  the  principle  of  spiritual  regeneration,  and 
the  nourishment  of   'eternal'   life.     This  is  the 


foundation  of  his  own  faith,  and  the  characteristic 
Johannine  ideas  are  the  intellectual  form  of  this 
faith,  which  is  centred  in  the  unio  mysUca,  There 
is  no  sign  of  a  polemic  against  Doce'ism,  Ebionism, 
or  against  Cerinthus.  Still  less  is  1  e  writing  against 
liberalized  Judaism,  as  Reville  .seems  to  suggest. 
Whatever  was  his  attitude  towards  Philo  (and  the 
question  is  not  an  easy  one  to  answer),  it  was  not 
one  of  conscious  antagonism. 

The  author,  then,  is  writing  for  Christians.  But 
for  what  Christians  ?  It  has  often  been  maintained 
or  assumed  that  his  object  is  to  teach  a  philosophy 
of  religion— that  he  is,  in  fact,  the  author  of  the 
formula  '  Jesus  Christ,  the  promised  Messiah  of 
the  Jews,  is  the  Incarnate  Logos  of  God.'  But  this 
view  is  untenable.  There  is  no  systematic  philo- 
sophy in  the  Gospel— not  even  in  the  Prologue. 
And  besides,  the  Logos  theology  was  not  new.  It 
is  not  propounded  as  new  in  the  Gospel ;  and  it' 
exists  in  substance  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  as  well 
as  in  the  Hebrews.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Apollos,  the  learned  Jew  of  Alexandria,  made  this 
identification  in  his  preaching,  which  was  so 
mightily  convincing.  For  at  this  time  '  Logos '  was 
as  familiar  a  term  to  all  educated  persons  as 
'  Evolution '  is  to  our  own  generation. 

The  Gospel  is  not  a  philosophical  treatise.  Is  it, 
then,  an  attempt  to  mediate  between  two  parties 
in  the  Church,  between  the  advocates  of  '  Faith ' 
and  '  Knowledge,'  of  Gnosis  and  Pistis?  The  con- 
flict between  these  two  parties  was  acute  at  the 
end  of  the  2nd  cent. ,  as  we  see  from  the  caution 
imposed  upon  Clement  of  Alexandria  by  conserva- 
tive prejudice,  and  on  the  other  side  by  the  diatribes 
of  the  obscurantist  Tertullian  against  philosophy. 
At  that  period  Gnosticism  had  gained  a  footing 
within  the  Church,  and  orthodoxy  had  become 
alive  to  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  Chris- 
tian religion  from  this  side.  The  intellectualists 
were  even  strong  enough  to  drive  Montanism  ont 
of  the  Church.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the  2nd 
cent,  the  great  Gnostics  were  outside  the  Church* 
and  the  chief  danger  was  that  the  party  of  ft\y 
iriarts,  ignorant  and  superstitious,  with  material- 
istic notions  of  religion  and  hopes  of  a  coming 
reign  of  the  saints,  might  make  the  position  of  the 
Christian  philosopher  impossible,  and  drive  him  into 
the  arms  of  the  Gnostics.  Moreover,  at  the  time 
when  the  Gospel  was  written,  the  inadequacy  of 
both  presentations  of  Christianity  was  becoming 
apparent.  The  primitive  revivalism  was  decaying  ; 
the  hopes  of  a  Parousia  were  growing  faint ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  Docetism  and  the  fantastic 
schemes  of  the  Gnostic  party  were  visibly  tending 
to  discard  the  Gospel  in  favour  of  a  barbarized 
Platonism.  The  author  of  this  Gospel  interposed 
his  powerful  influence  to  save  Christianity  from 
being  either  swamped  in  a  mythology  or  suhh- 
mated  into  a  theosophy.  'The  Jews'  demanded 
miracles,  *  the  Greeks'  a  philosophy  ;  this  Gospel, 
like  St.  Paul,  presents  both  with  '  Christ  the  power 
of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God'  (1  Co  12>24).  The 
author  addresses  himself  chiefly  to  the  Faith-party, 
who  most  needed  teaching.  He  tries  to  recall 
them  to  real  history,  by  subtly  spiritualizing  the 
miraculous  narratives,  to  which  they  attributed 
too  much  importance,  and  bringing  out  their  ethical 
and  spiritual  significance.  He  never  makes  the 
slightest  attempt  to  rationalize  a  miracle,— on  the 
contrary,  the  miracles  which  he  records  are  more 
startling  than  anything  in  the  Synoptics,— but  no 
stress  is  laid  on  any  physical  portent  as  momentous 
in  and  for  itself,  or  as  evidence,  apart  from  its 
symbolical  value  as  a  type  of  the  Person,  work, 
and  office  of  Christ.  This  design  of  spiritualizing 
the  tradition  is  kept  in  view  throughout ;  but  it  is 
carried  out  so  subtly  and  quietly  that  it  has  olten 
been  overlooked. 
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A  glance  at  one  of  the  old-fashioned  '  Harmonies ' 
of  the  four  Evangelists  makes  us  realize  how  lew 
of  the  events  of  our  Lord's  life,  hefore  the  hist 
few  days,  are  recorded  hy  the  Synoptists  and  also 
hy  St.  John.  And  even  the  few  common  elements 
are  employed  differently,  and  in  different  settings. 
There  are  notable  and  irreconcilable  diri  tit-lues  "in 
the  chronology,  including,  as  is  well  known,  u  dis- 
crepancy as  to  the  date  of  the  Crucifixion.  The 
development  of  Christ's  mission  is  differently  con- 
ceived, the  Johannine  Christ  making  the  most 
exalted  claims  to  equality  with  the  Father  near  the 
beginning  of  His  career,  and  in  the  presence  of  His 
enemies  v2,!t  64U  8"*  etc.),  whereas  in  the  Synoptics 
the  question  and  answer  at  C;esurea  Philippi  are 
clearly  intended  to  be  of  crucial  importance  (Mt 
Wifr- 1|).  The  form  and  substance  of  the  discourses 
are  also  very  different,  the  Christ  of  the  t-lynoptics 
speaking  as  a  man  to  men,  as  a  Jew  to  Jews  ;  con- 
veying His  message  in  pithy  aphorisms,  ecsily 
understood  and  remembered,  and  in  homely  para- 
bles, adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  country  folk. 
These  discourses  are  directed  rather  to  bringing 
men  to  the  Father,  and  to  righteousness  and  con- 
sistency of  life,  than  to  inculcating  any  doctrines 
about  His  own  Person ;  sometimes  He  expresses 
His  attachment  to  the  Law,  and  repudiates  any 
intention  of  abrogating  it.  Our  Evangelist,  on  the 
other  hand,  represents  Jesus  as  taking  part  in  long 
polemical  disputations  with  'the  Jews,'  who  are  as 
much  His  enemies  as  they  were  the  enemies  of  the 
Christian  Church  SO  years  later  ;  the  parables  have 
disappeared,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  '  proverbs' 
or  symbolic  language  ;  and,  above  all,  His  whole 
teaching  is  centred  upon  faith  in  and  devotion  to 
Himself.  The  emphatic  iyu  occurs  l.'i  times  in  St. 
Matthew,  117  times  in  St.  John.  Many  facts  to 
which  our  Evangelist  attaches  great  importance 
are  completely  strange  to  the  Synoptic  tradition. 
Such  are :  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  with 
which  the  public  ministry  opens  ;  the  conversation 
with  the  Samaritan  woman  ;  the  healing  of  the 
paralytic  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  ;  the  incident  of 
the  man  born  blind  ;  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  which  in 
St.  John's  Gospel  appears  to  have  been  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  plot  against  the  life  of  Jesus ; 
the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet  at  the  Last 
Supper  ;  the  conversation  with  Pilate  at  the  trial  ; 
the  presence  of  the  beloved  disciple  and  Mary  at 
the  Cross  ;  the  appearance  to  Thomas  after  the 
Resurrection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  of  the 
Fonrtli  Gospel  omits  the  genealogy  and  the  birth 
from  a  virgin,  because  it  could  be  of  no  interest  to 
him  to  prove  that  Jesus  (or  rather  Joseph)  was 
descended  from  king  David,  and  the  Incarnation 
of  the  Logos  is  a  far  grander  conception  than  a 
miraculous  birth  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  he  omits  the  Baptism  of  Jesus,  of  which 
notwithstanding  lie  shows  knowledge,  because, 
again,  the  true  Baptism  is  the  Incarnation  ot  the 
Logo»  in  Jesus,  and  also  partly,  perhaps  because 
he  is  anxious  to  discountenance  the  Adoptionist 
views  of  the  Person  of  Christ  which  were  prevalent 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote ;  he  omits  the  Tempta- 
tion, because  it  is  no  part  of  his  plan  to  exhibit 
Jesus  as  experiencing  any  temptation  or  weakness  ; 
he  omits  the  Transfiguration,  because  in  Ins  view 
the  whole  life  of  Christ  on  earth  is  a  manifestation 
of  His  glory,  not  by  visible  light  but  to  the  spiritual 
eye;  he  omits  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist 
because  he  has  already  given  his  sacramenal 
doctrine  in  bis  discourse  about  the  Bread  of  Lite 
(Jn  6»H  following  the  miracle  of  the  ..IKK',  and 
does  not  wish  the  truth  of  the  mystical  union  to  be 
bound  up  too  closely  with  the  participation  in  an 
ecclesiastical  rite;  he  omits  the  Agony  n  tl e 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  the  cry,  Eh,  El  ,  lama 
sabachthani,'    because    the    impression   vhich   lie 


wishes  to  convey  of  the  complete  voluntariness  of 
Christ  s  sufienngs  and  death,  and  of  the  '  glory ' 
which  was  manifested  by  His  humiliation  as  well 
as  by  His  triumph  over  death,  might  be  impaired 
by  incidents  which  seem  to  indicate  human  weak- 
ness  and  hesitation;  and,  lastly,  he  omits  the 
Ascension  and  the  descent  of  the  Paraclete,  be- 
cause lie  does  not  wish  the  withdrawal  of  Christ's 
bodily  presence,  and  the  continuation  of  the  Incar- 
nation in  another  more  spiritual  form,  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  physical  portents,  or  to  be  assigned  to 
particular  days. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  these  omissions 
are  deliberate,  and  not  the  result  of  ignorance. 
Those  who  wish  to  discredit  any  of  the  narratives 
which  appear  in  the  Synoptics,  cannot  rightly  draw 
any  intcrences  from  St.  John's  silence.  Such 
features  of  the  Christian  tradition  as  the  Birth  at 
Bethlehem  and  the  Ascension  must  have  been  well 
known  by  any  well-instructed  Christian  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  2nd  cent.,  and  there  are  no  signs 
that  our  Evangelist  wishes  to  correct  his  pre- 
decessors from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  has  had 
access  to  better  information.  Not  only  are  in- 
cidents like  the  Baptism  referred  to  incidentally 
(l32),  but  an  attempt  is  made  to  provide  substitutes 
for  several  of  the  omitted  narratives.  Instead  of 
the  Davidic  ancestry  of  Joseph,  we  have  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  nopoyevfjs ;  instead  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  taught  to  the  disciples,  we  have  the  High- 
Priestly  prayer  of  eh.  17,  in  which  almost  every 
clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  represented,  though 
in  each  cafe,  except  the  last  ('Deliver  us  from  the 
evil  one'),  the  petition  is  changed  into  a  statement 
that  the  work  nas  been  done,  the  boon  conferred. 
The  institution  of  Baptism  is  represented  by  the 
discourses  with  Nicodemus  and  the  Samaritan 
woman  ;  that  of  the  Eucharist  by  the  miracle  in 
ch.  6  and  the  discourse  on  the  Bread  of  Life  which 
follows  it.  The  Transfiguration  is  represented  by 
the  voice  from  heaven  in  12  7-28;  while  the  pre- 
ceding verse  (which  should  be  printed  as  a  question, 
1  Shall  I  say,  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour?')  is 
intended  to  compensate  us  for  the  loss  of  the  Agony 
in  the  Garden.  Lastly,  the  words  to  Thomas  in 
20ia — the  last  beatitude— more  than  reconcile  us  to 
the  loss  of  any  description  of  the  Ascension. 

The  number  of  miracles  is  much  reduced  ;  but 
those  which  are  given  are  representative,  and  in 
some  cases  are  more  tremendous  than  those  of  tiie 
Synoptics.  The  healing  of  the  son  of  Herod's 
official  (44Uff-)  is  the  only  miracle  which  has  the  true 
Synoptic  ring  ;  in  the  others  no  '  faith '  is  required 
in  those  who  are  to  benefit  by  the  sign,  and  the 
object  seems  to  be  to  manifest  some  aspect  of 
Christ's  Person  and  work.  In  the  marriage  at 
Cana,  the  feeding  of  the  multitude,  the  healing  of 
the  blind  man,  and  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  the 
Evangelist  himself  tells  us  the  spiritual  meaning 
of  the  miracle,  in  words  spoken  either  by  the  Lord 
Himself  or  by  some  one  else. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  symbolism  in 
the  Gospel  which  is  unexplained  by  the  author, 
and  unnoticed  by  the  large  majority  of  his  readers. 
The  method  is  strange  to  us,  and  we  do  not  look 
out  for  allegories  which  would  be  at  once  under- 
stood by  Alexandrians  in  the  2nd  century.  A  few 
examples  are  necessary,  to  justify  the  view  here 
taken  that  symbolism  or  allegonsm  pervades  the 
whole  Gospel.  In  ls0  John  the  Baptist  designates 
Christ  'the  Lamb  of  God,'  with  clear  reference  to 
the  Paschal  sacrifice.  The  prophetic  type  of  the 
Paschal  lamb  dominates  the  whole  of  the  Passion 
narrative  in  St.  John.  Even  the  date,  it  would 
appear,  is  altered,  in  order  that  Christ  may  die  on 
the  day  when  the  Paschal  lambs  were  killed.  T  he 
change  of  the  'reed'  of  the  Synoptics  to  'hyssop 
seems  to  have  been  made  with  the  same  object, 
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when  we  remember  the  ritual  use  of  hyssop  at 
Se  Passover.  The  Gospel  abounds  in  enigmatic 
u  terances,  such  as  '  Thou  hast  kept  the  good  wine 
nuHl  now'  C2'-|  :  'It  is  expedient  that  one  man 
Z'l  die  lor' the  people''  U^;,^ /»J 
immediately  out,  and  it  was  night  (13»  ;  in  which 
the  reader  is  plainly  meant  to  see  a  double  meaning. 
The  symbolism  is  often  in  three  stages. 
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The  text 
presents  an  apparent  sense,  whiclTis  in  figure >  a 
t""     ,    ...L...tl>„  turn  points  to  a  thud  and  still 


second,  which  in 
deeper  signification. 


Especially  in  the  narrative, 


a  prophetic  utterance  quoted  from  the  OT  is  some- 
times  the  intermediate  stage  _in  this  allegorical 


construction.  The  type  of  the  Paschal  lamb  comes 
as  it  were  between  the  literal  feeding  of  the  olKW 
and  the  idea  that  Christ  gives  His  life  to  take 
away  the  sin  of  the  world,  and  that  He  may  be  our 
spiritual  food  and  sustenance.  The  words  quoted 
from  the  Psalms,  '  the  zeal  of  thy  house  shall  eat 
me  up,'  come  in  like  manner  between  the  cleansing 
of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  and  the  idea  of  the 
Glorification  of  Jesus  as  the  building  of  the  true 
Temple,  the  body  of  Christ,  the  Church.  There 
are  we  might  venture  to  say,  three  templei  in  the 
mind  of  the  Evangelist— the  material  temple  built 
by  Herod,  the  temple  of  Christ's  natural  body, 
which  was  to  be  destroyed  and  raised  up  '  in  three 
days,'  and  the  temple  which  is  the  spiritual  body 
of 'Christ— namely,  the  Church.  Similarly,  in  1", 
the  quotation,  '  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of 
living  water,'  comes,  as  it  were,  between  the  thrust 
of  the  lance  and  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  disciples  and  the  Church. 

But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  allegoric 
method  is  that  connected  with  numbers.     Tnere 
can  be  no  doubt,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present 
writer,  that  the  Philonie  method  of  playing  with 
numbers  had  u  strong  fascination  for  our  Evan- 
gelist.    The  examples  are  far  too  numerous  to  be 
accidental.     The  number  7  recurs  in  the  number  of 
the  miracles  (omitting  ch.  21  from  our  calculations), 
in  the  number  of  solemn  declarations  beginning  '  I 
am ' ;  in  the  number  of  '  witnesses '  borne  to  Christ, 
and  perhaps  in  other  places.     The  officer's  son  is 
healed  at  the  seventh  liour ;  the  paralytic  on  the 
seventh  day.     It  is  thoroughly  in  accordance  with 
the  method  of  the  Evangelist,  that  he  avoids  the 
word  eirra,  just  as  he  avoids  the  two  crucial  words 
yvdiris  and  Triffrts,  which  had  become  watchwords  of 
parties.     As  for  the  number  3,  perhaps  too  much 
ingenuity  has  been  shown  in  cutting  up  the  whole 
Gospel  into  arrangements  of  3  ;  but  unquestionably 
the  book  does  lend  itself  very  readily  to  such  classi- 
fication, and  the  fact  that  it  is  concealed  rather 
than  obtruded  is  in  accordance  with  what  seems  to 
have  been  the  method  and  design  of  the  writer. 
With  regard  to  higher  numbers,  the  extreme  pre- 
cision of  the  Evangelist  must  excite  suspicion  of  an 
allegorical  motive ;  and  when  we  find  that  38,  46, 
and  153  can  be  plausibly  explained  on   Philonie 
principles,  the  suspicion  becomes  almost  a  certainty. 
For  example,  the  153  fish  maybe  the  'fulfilment' 
of  10  +  7;  1+2  +  3+      ..    +  17  =  153  ;  or,  as  Bishop 
Wordsworth  suggests,  it  may  be  the  square  of  12  + 
the  square  of  3.     It  is  said  that  2(10  (Peter  is  200 
cubits  from  the  land)  signilies,  in  the  Philonian 
lore,  repentance.     The  'forty-six  years'  since  the 
beginning  of    the   building  of  the  Temple    may 
possibly  be  connected   with   the  age  assigned   to 
Jesus  ('  not  yet  fifty  years  old ') ;  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  Evangelist  wishes  to  make  Him 
seven  times  seven  years  old  at  the  Crucifixion  ; 
but  this  is  very  doubtful.     The  frequent  use  of 
number-symbolism  in  the  Gospel  is  more  certain 
than  the  correctness  of  particular  interpretations. 
These  interpretations  would  occur  readily  to  the 
'Gnostic'  of  the  2nd  cent.  ;   to  us  they  must  be 


Some  critics,  such  as  Renan,  have  objected  to  this  discovery 
of  allegorism  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  that  the  altegorist  always 
tries  to  attract  attention  to  his  symbols,  whereas  St.  John 
clearly  does  not,  but  conceals  them  so  carefully  that  the  large 
maiority  of  his  readers  do  not  even  suspect  their  existence. 
This  sounds  plausible.  But  the  question  really  is  whether  the 
Evangelist  has  not  done  all  that  he  need  have  done  in  order  to 
be  understood  by  those  among  his  first  readers  who  knew  his 
method  It  is  not  suggested  tnat  the  Johannine  symbolism  was 
meant  for  all  to  understand.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that 
those  who  valued  the  '  Gnosis '  were  agreed  that  it  must  not  be 
profaned  by  being  explained  to  all.  We  lind  this  conviction  in 
philo  and  very  strongly  in  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who,  as  a 
Christian  is  important  evidence.  He  says  that  to  put  the 
spiritual  exegesis  before  the  common  people  is  like  giving  a 
sword  to  a  child  to  play  with.  He  will  not  write  all  that  he 
knows,  because  of  the  danger  that  it  may  get  into  wrong  hands. 
There  are  some  religious  truths  which  can  only  be  safely  im- 
parted orally.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  he  abandoned  his 
project  of  putting  the  coping-stone  on  his  theological  works  by 
a  book  of  an  esoteric  character,  because  a  published  treatise 
cannot  be  confined  to  those  who  ought  to  read  it.  Since,  then, 
the  existence  of  the  symbolic  method,  and  the  obligation  of 
concealing  it  from  the  ordinary  reader,  are  both  proved,  there 
is  nothing  strange  in  the  veiled  symbolism  which  we  have  found 
to  characterize  this  Gospel. 


The  Evangelist  writes  throughout  for  two  classes 
of  readers— for  the    simplicioi-es,  who  would    be 
satisfied  by  the  narrativein  its  plain  sense,  and  for 
the  '  Gnostic,'  who  could  read   between  the  lines 
without  difficulty.      And  yet    he    wishes  all   his 
readers  to  rise  towards  a  spiritual  understanding. 
Again  and  again  lie  puts  the  key  in  the  Jock -in 
such  solemn  utterances  as  '  I  am  the  Bread  of  Life 
—the  Light  of  the  World— the  Resurrection  and 
the  Life.'     His  own  word  for  the  allegoric  method 
is  '  proverb'  (iraooi/ifa).     Up  to  the  end  of  the  last 
discourse,   Jesus  has  spoken   to   His  disciples  in 
proverbs  ;  but  the  time  was  coming  (after  the  with- 
drawal of  His  bodily  presence)  in  which,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Paraclete,  He  should  no  more 
speak  to  them  in  proverbs,  but  should  show  them 
plainly  of  the  Father.  -  The  proverb  is  different 
from  the  Synoptic  irafngoXij,  which  is  a  story  with 
a  religious  and  moral  application— a  story  which 
has  a  complete    sense   in  itself,   apart  from   the 
lesson,  which  is  generally  conveyed  by  the  story 
as  a  whole,  and   not  by  the  details.     St._  John, 
however,  tries  to  keep  the  historical  parabolic  form 
in  which  Jesus  actually  taught.      Yet,  in  spite  of 
himself,  he  half  substitutes  the  Alexandrian  and 
Philonie  allegory  for  the  Synoptic  parable.     The 
double    sense    runs    all    through    the    narrative. 
Whenever  the  Johannine  Christ  begins  to  teach— 
whether   His  words  are  addressed  to  Nicodemus, 
the  Samaritan  woman,   'the  Jews,'   or   His  own 
disciples— He  nearly  always  begins  by  enunciating 
a  proposition  which  contains,  under  a  sensible  and 
symbolic   image,  a  religious  truth.     The  auditor 
regularly  misunderstands  Him,  interpreting  liter- 
ally what  should  have  been  easily  perceived  to  be 
a  metaphor.     This  gives  Jesus  an  opportunity  to 
develop  His  allegory,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  instruct 
the  reader,  if  not  the  original  hearer  of  the  dis- 
course, whom  once  or  twice  (as  in  ch.  3)  the  Kvan- 
gelist  seems  to  have  quite  forgotten.  The  Johannine 
Christ  loves  words  which,  at  any  rate  in  GreeK, 
have  a  double  sense,  such  as  iruSer,  Trivia,  \Iryo' 
(cf.    esp.    lO3138).      Whether    the    very  numerous 
cases  where  a  verb  may  be  indicative  or  imperative 
are  intentionally  ambiguous,  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
The  symbolism  reaches  its  height  in  some  of  t ne 
discourses  to  the  Jews  ;  the  last  discourses  to  the 
disciples  are  more  plain,  and  in  ch.  17,  which i  is 
the  climax   of  the   teaching  of    the   Gospel,   tne 
mystical  union  is  expounded  with  much  directness. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  connexion 
with  the  classes  of  readers  for  whom  the  Gospel 
was  intended  is  presented  by  certain  explanations 
introduced  by  the  Evangelist.     The  chief  of  tnese 
are  221  6r,Ae5  73s  S*  1233  18".      These  explanations 
seem  to  us  at  times  superficial  and   unworthy -of 
their  context.     We  cannot  be  surprised  that  tney 
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have  given  force  to  partition-theories  like  that  of 
Wendt,  who  maintains  that  the  discourses  are  on 
a  higher  intellectual  and  spiritual  level  than  could 
be  within  the  compass  of  the  author  of  parts  of  the 
narrative.  '1  lie  difficulties  in  the  way  of  partition 
theories  seem  to  be  insuperable.  A  more  plausible 
hypothesis  is  that  the  Evangelist  deliberately 
introduced  these  childlike  observations  for  the 
benefit  of  the  stmpliriorcs,  trusting  to  the  educated 
reader  being  able  to  divine  his  purpose.  But  this 
theory  is  not  very  satisfactory.  We  have  seen 
that  St.  John  is  able  to  see  as  many  as  three  mean- 
ings in  a  simple  occurrence.  And  so  he  may  have 
felt  that  '  the  Temple '  might  mean  Christ's  natural 
body  as  well  as  the  stone  building  and  the  Church 
of  Christ,  whuh  last  must  have  been  mainly  in 
his  mind  when  he  foresaw  the  downfall  of  the 
Jewish  sanctuary  and  nil  which  it  represented 

The  st!fh  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  as  dilterent 
from  that  ot  the  Synoptics  as  the  matter.  Instead 
of  the  variety  which  wo  find  in  them,  we  have  a 
small  number  of  essential  thoughts  repeated  again 
and  again  under  a  small  number  of  images.  From 
this  results  a  strange  inipressiveness,  common  in 
mystical  writings,  which  often  share  this  peculi- 
arity, though  to  some  readers  the  monotony  appears 
tedious  and  inartistic.  The  discourses  of  Christ 
have  a  sweet  and  melancholy  charm,  with  an  in- 
describable dignity  and  grandeur ;  over  them  all 
hangs  the  luminous  haze  of  mysticism,  in  which 
mystery  seems  clear,  and  clearness  itself  is  mys- 
terious. ■-'The  phraseology  is  Hebraic,  not  Greek; 
in  the  Prologue  we  have  a  species  of  rhythm  which 
recalls  the  old  prophets,  and  in  many  places  we 
find  the  parallelism  of  Hebrew  poetry.  The 
arrangement  is  that  of  the  writer's  own  thought, 
y.not  chronological.  The  appearance  of  detailed 
accuracy  i>  not,  as  has  often  been  seriously  argued, 
a  proof  of  first-hand  knowledge,  but  is  due  to  the 
vividness  of  the  Evangelist's  mental  images.  The 
numbers,  as  has  been  said,  seem  often  to  have  a 
symbolic  meaning  ;  the  figures,  such  as  Nicodemus 
and  the  Greeks  who  asked  for  an  introduction  to 
Jesus,  disappear  from  the  writer's  mind  as  soon  as 
the  point  is  made.  No  difference  can  be  detected 
'  between  the  style  of  the  various  speakers,  or 
between  the  discourses  of  Christ  and  the  Evan- 
gelist's own  comments. 

2.  Theology  of  the  Gospel.— The  first  question 
which  meets  us  is  the  relation  of  the  Prologue  to 
the  rest  of  the  Gospel.  Harnack,  whose  antipathy 
to  the  Logo*  theology  apparently  influences  his 
judgment,  suggests  that  the  Prologue  was  merely 
prefixed  to  the  narrative  in  order  to  predispose  the 
Greeks  in  favour  of  the  views  which  the  author  was 
about  to  propound,  views  which  do  not  really  at 
all  correspond  with  the  Logos  philosophy  as  they 
understood  it. 

'The  Prologue  brings  in  conceptions  which  were  familiar  to 
the  Greeks,  and  enters  into  these  more  deeply  than  is  justified 
by  the  presentation  which  follows  ;  for  the  notion  of  the  incarnate 
Logos  is  by  no  means  the  dominant  one  in  the  Gospel.  Though 
faint  echoes  of  this  idea  may  possibly  be  met  with  here  and 
there  in  the  Gospel,— I  confess  I  do  not  notice  them,— the  pre- 
dominating thought  is  essentially  that  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of 
God,  who  obediently  executes  what  the  Father  has  shown  and 
appointed  Him' (ZThK  ii.  lWiff.). 

This  strangely  perverse  judgment  has  evoked  pro- 
tests from  several  critics  who  understand  the 
Gospel  better  than  Harnack,  among  others  from 
Keville,  who  has  certainly  no  bias  in  favour  of 
traditional  views.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
every  one  of  the  dogmatic  statements  in  the  Pro- 
logue is  reasserted  in  the  body  of  the  Gospel.  For 
the  pre-existence  of  the  Logrw,  beyond  time,  in 
personal  relation  to,  and  in  essential  union  with, 
God,  cf.  663  8M  1410  17s-24.  For  the  Logos  as  the 
Agent  in  creation,  and  its  life-giving  and  sustaining 
principle,  cf.  5*  813  95.     (From  the  nature  of  the 


subject-matter,  there  is   not  much   cosmolo-dcal 
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for   every    statement   in    the 
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cXl  H  f  K?-  Heyschlag  and  Keville)  have 
tailed  the  contradictory  double  theology'  of  the 
Gospel.  By  the  side  of  a  conception  of  Christ's 
1  erson  winch  seems  to  class  the  Evangelist  as  a 
speculative  mystic  or  Gnostic,  we  have  statements 
which  seem  to  belong  to  the  school  of  Christianity 
winch  was  dominated  by  Jewish  positivism.  Such 
doctrines  are  the  actual  'becoming  flesh'  of  the 
Logos,  as  opposed  to  a  theophany  under  human 
form  ;  and  the  repeated  mention  of  '  the  Last  Day  ' 
a  conception  with  which,  as  Pkmiss  says,  '  mystical 
theology  has  no  concern.'  But  the  Evangelist  does 
not  write  or  think  as  a,  philosopher.  The  supreme 
merit  of  his  book  as  a  Gospel  is  that  he  does  not 
write  the  lite  of  Christ  as  a  Christian  Platonist 
might  have  been  tempted  to  write  it,  but  keeps  a 
firm  hold  on  the  historical  Jesus,  and  on  the  con- 
crete facts  in  His  teaching.  There  is,  undoubtedly, 
a  double  thread  of  the  kind  indicated.  In  some 
parts  of  the  narrative  we  feel  that  '  tabernacled 
among  us' is  a  truer  description  of  the  character 
of  the  Johannine  Christ  than  '  became  flesh.'  There 
is  an  aloofness,  a  solitary  grandeur,  about  the  central 
ligure  which  prevents  Ilim  from  seeming  fully 
human ;  while  in  other  places  there  is  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  Synoptic  portrait.  But  it  is  only 
to  the  minute  critic  that  these  difficulties  become 
apparent.  To  the  religious  consciousness  of  Chris- 
tendom there  has  never  been  any  hesitation  in 
recognizing  the  profound  agreement  between  the 
Synoptic  and  the  Johannine  presentations  of  Jesus 
Christ.     See,  further,  art.  LOGOS. 

The  intense  ethical  dualism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
is  another  perplexing  phenomenon  to  those  who 
look  for  philosophical  consistency  in  a  religious 
treatise.  Christian  Platonism,  into  which  the 
Logos  theology  passed  as  its  most  important  in- 
gredient, seems  to  leave  no  room  for  a  personal 
devil,  or  for  human  beings  who  are  children  of  the 
devil.  It  seems  rather  to  favour  the  conception  of 
evil  as  mere  privatio  boni.  St.  John,  however,  is 
quite  unconscious  of  any  such  difficulty.  Although 
the  Logos  is  the  immanent  cause  of  all  life,  so  that 
'without  him  nothing  whatever  came  into  being,' 
the  '  darkness '  in  which  the  light  shines  is  no  mere 
absence  of  colour,  but  a  positive  malignant  thing, 
a  rival  kingdom  which  has  its  own  subjects  and  its 
own  sphere.  Some  critics  have  even  been  reminded 
of  the  metaphysical  dualism  of  Manichcean  specula- 
tion. This  last,  however,  is  in  too  flagrant  con- 
tradiction with  the  Logos  theology  to  efl'ect  a 
lodgment  in  the  Evangelist's  mind.  The  Logos  is 
the  true  light  which  lighteth  every  man  as  it  comes 
into  the  world.  But  since  the  philosophical  pro- 
blem is  not  present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  he  is 
not  careful  to  draw  the  line  between  the  ethical 
dualism  which  was  part  of  his  religious  experience, 
and  the  metaphysical  dualism  which  would  have 
subverted  the  foundations  of  bis  intellectual  system. 
The  sources  of  this  ethical  dualism  may  be  found 
partly  in  the  spiritual  stru-^les  of  an  intensely 
devout  nature,  but  to  a  greater  extent,  probably, 
in  the  furious  antagonism  of  Judaism  to  nascent 
Christianity,  a  hostility  which,  to  a  Christian, 
must  have' seemed  really  diaholica1.  The  temper 
of  his  own  age  was  unconsciously  transferred  to 
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the  ministry  of  Jesus,  who  certainly  could  not 
have  adopted  the  attitude  bf  uncompromising 
antagonism  to  'the  Jews'  which  we  find  in  this 
Gospel.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  some  of 
the  devotional  literature  of  later  times,  which 
shows  the  closest  affinity  with  Johannuie  ideas,— 
the  Thcologin  Germanica  is  a  particu  arly  good 
evample,—  displays  the  same  extreme  ethical  dual- 
ism ;is  the  Gospel.  Stdekl,  in  criticising  the 
Theolonii  Gemutnica  from  the  standpoint  ot 
modern  Romanism,  finds  in  it  the  'Gnostic  dual- 
ism" which,  with  equal  justice,  he  might  have 
detected  in  parts  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  In  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  does  the  distinction  corre- 


pneumatic  and  psychic,  with  an  impassable  gulf 
between  them.  Compare,  e.g.,  the  Evangelists 
use  of  'the  world'  in  151U. 

(1)  Doctrine  of  God  the  Father.— According  U* 
the  lo<de  of  the  system,  it  has  often  been  said, 
God  should  always  manifest  Himself  through  the 
Lo"os.  No  man  hath  seen  or  heard  God  at  any 
time  (l18  oa7  6").  So  Philo  holds  that  there  can 
be  no  immediate  communication  between  God, 
who  is  transcendent  and  unknowable,  and  the 
world.  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  impose 
this  philosophical  idea  upon  St.  John.  His  God 
is  not  the  unknowable 'One' of  the  later  Platon- 
isin.  He  is  Spirit  (4^),  that  is,  on  the  negative 
side,  He  is  non-material,  not  appreciable  by  sense, 
spaceless  and  timeless.  Yet  He  is  not  darkness, 
but  Light ;  and  light  includes  the  ideas  of  radiation 
r  and  illumination.  jjirther  yet,  He  is  Love.  He 
loves  the  world.  As  loving  the  world,  He  is  the 
pj^i])ledrw^^_ljtlie  principle  of  the  activity  of 
tile"  Logo  V~  He  "Is  the  Fat/ier,  who  'draws'  men 
to  Himself.  Several  other  passages  (e.g.  517-21  9s9) 
"imply  independent  direct  action  by  the  Father. 
Still,  we  must  not  over-emphasize  this  as  a  proof 
of  the  Evangelist's  disagreement  with  Philo.  Philo, 
no  doubt,  could  not  acknowledge  an  Incarnation  ; 
but  the  idea  of  theophanies  was  naturally  very 
familiar  to  him  from  his  OT  studies.  There  is 
nothing  un-Philonic  in  the  'voice  from  heaven' 
(12;w).  Philo,  too,  speaks  of  'a  voice  formed  in  the 
air,  not  coming  frum  any  animate  body.' 

(2)  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit. — The  dualism  of 
Flesh  and  Spirit  in  St.  John  is  one  expression  of 
the  ethical  dualism  of  which  we  have  spoken  above. 
It  is  very  clearly  set  forth  in  the  conversation  with 
Nicodemus,  when  Christ  says  that  no  one  can  see 
the  Kingdom  of  God  unless  he  be  born  from  above 
(or  afresh).  This  He  explains  by  repeating  that 
unless  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he 
cannot  see  the  Kingdom  of  God.  'That  which  is 
born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born 
of  the  Spirit  is  spirit.'  This  regeneration  by  water 
and  the  Spirit  is  the  birth  from  above,  not  a  simple 
.moral  renovation,  hut  a  real  communication  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  Natural  generation  is  only  a  feeble 
image  of  this  supernatural  generation,  which,  says 
Loisy  (perhaps  too  boldly,  in  the  absence  of  any 
expression  of  this  thought  in  the  Gospel),  'is 
attached  to  the  same  order  as  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Word.'  St.  John  does  not  draw  this  com- 
parison; but  he  says  of  the  elect  that  they  'were 
born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh, 
nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God'  (l13).  The 
sphere  of  the  Spirit  forms  a  world  absolutely 
opposed  to  the  world  of  the  flesh.  What,  then, 
is  the  content  of  this  world  of  the  Spirit?  Since 
God  is  Spirit,  the  world  of  Spirit  is  the  world  of 
God,  and  partakes  of  the  Divine  attributes,  It 
is  absolute  and  indestructible ;  the  Father  '  hath 
life  in  himself,'  and  lias  given  this  absolute  life 
to  the  Son  also.  Even  so  the  Son  can  transmit 
it,  'quickening  whom  he  will.'  The  Spirit  quick- 
eneth,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing :  it  was  to  com- 


municate to  men  a  life  which  they  have  not  natur- 
ally, that  the  Word  became  incarnate.  This  gift 
of  spiritual  life  is  figured  as  'the  bread  from  heaven' 
and  'the  living  water,'  symbols  which,  as  the 
Evangelist  was  far  from  forgetting,  are  the  out- 
ward and  visible  signs  in  the  two  great  Sacraments. 
The  Divine  gift  is  also  typified  as  Light  and  Truth, 
words  which  imply  an  illumination  of  the  intellect! 
So  in  173  life  eternal  is  defined  as  the  knowledge  of 
(or  rather,  the  process  of  knowing)  the  only  true\ 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  He  sent.  This  ad-| 
vancing  knowledge  is  the  highest  form  of  life. 
Those  who  '  are  of  the  truth '  listen  to  the  words 
of  Christ ;  but  the  contemptuous  or  careless  ques- 
tion of  Pilate,  '  What  is  truth  ? '  receives  no  answer. 
The  truth  also  '  makes  us  free ' ;  it  breaks  the  yoke 
of  sin.  In  opposition  to  this  higher  world,  St.  John 
develops  the  idea  of  the  cosmos,  which  is  the  direct 
opposite  of  the  Spirit.  It  has  only  the  appearance 
of  life  ;  he  who  has  been  redeemed  from  it  '  has 
passed  from  death  into  life'  (534).  It  is  therefore 
possible  to  call  the  devil  the  prince  of  this  world  ; 
although  the  passage  from  the  kingdom  of  the 
world  to  that  of  the  Spirit  is  open  (317  and  17). 
Jesus  Christ,  who  has  full  possession  of  the  Spirit, 
is  come  to  raise  men  from  the  sphere  of  the  world 
into  that  of  the  Spirit.  Thus,  the  Johannine 
soteriology  contemplates  an  enrichment,  not  a 
restoration,  of  human  nature.  The  Evangelist 
regards  sin  as  essentially  a  failure  to  recognize 
the  Divine  in  the  world.  Those  to  whom  the 
light  has  not  been  brought  are  blind,  but  not 
guilty :  those  to  whom  it  has  appeared,  and  who 
turn  their  backs  upon  it,  are  the  typical  sinners. 
From  henceforth,  these  lovers  of  darkness  are 
doomed  to  destruction  (dirwXeia),  when  Jesus  shall 
'  overcome  the  world '  as  a  triumphant  conqueror. 

The  relations  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Logos  are 
difficult  to  define.  What,  for  example,  was  the 
office  of  the  Spirit  in  the  world  before  the  Incarna- 
tion? Life,  as  we  know,  was  immanent  in  the 
Logos:  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  another 
TrveufjA  faoirmovv.  The  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  Jesus  at  His  baptism  is  referred  to  in  St. 
John,  but  not  described.  To  him,  the  Baptism 
could  have  no  such  importance  as  it  appears  to 
have  in  the  Synoptic  record.  The  Spirit  was  given 
to  Christ  '  without  measure '  from  the  first. 

During  the  ministry  we  do  not  hear  much  of 
the  Spirit.  St.  John  tells  us  bluntly  (730)  that 
'There  was  as  yet  no  Spirit,  because  Jesus  was 
not  yet  glorified.'  Instead  of  the  Spirit,  we  have 
a  ffuan-independent  power  ascribed  to  the  words 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  are  spoken  of  in  the  same 
sort  of  way  in  which  Philo  speaks  of  the  Uyoi  and 
Svwdnas.  Jesus  insists  that  the  words  are  not  His 
own,  but  come  from  God  (3W  and  several  other 
places).  The  words  are,  of  course,  inoperative, 
unless  they  are  received  and  taken  into  the  heart : 
but  if  they  are  so  received,  they  will  abide  '"the 
heart  as  a  living  and  spiritual  principle  (157  6'). 
'  He  that  keepeth  my  words  shall  never  see  death 
says  Jesus  (851) ;  and  St.  Peter  exclaims,  'Lord, 
to  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou  hast  the  words  ot 
eternal  life'  (6fi8) :  that  is  to  say,  not  words  about 
eternal  life,  but  «ords  which  confer  eternal  hie, 
as  in  8".  Of  the  disobedient,  He  says,  *  The  word 
hich  I  have  spoken  will  judge  him  at  the  last 
(1248) ;  and  to  His  disciples,  '  He  that  hearetli 
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my  words  hath  passed  from  death  unto  lite  (5*  ) ; 
'  Now  ye  are  clean  through  the  word  that  1  have 
spoken  unto  you  '  ( 15a).  The  word  or  words  would 
thus  seem  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  the  fara.- 
clete.  But  they  must  not  be  identified  ;  tor  tie 
words  were  addressed  to  all  who  heard  them  ;  the 
Paraclete  was  given  only  to  the  faithful  disciples- 
Moreover,  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit,  properly 
speaking,   begins  only   after   the  glorification  ot 
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Jesus  Christ  Remembering  that  the  Johannine 
theology  implies  a  Irinitanan  doetrine  of  equality 
and  oneness  between  the  three  Persons  of  11,. 
Trinity,  n  may  still  say  that  the  office  of  the 
Son,  during  the  period  of  His  sojourn  on  earth 
was  to  reveal  the  Father,  while  the  office  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  was,  and  is,  to  reveal  the  Son 

St.  John  takes  no  interest  in  purely  speculative 
or  dogmatic  uues  u,,is,  and  therefore  he'  does  not 
tumble  himself  about  such  questions  as  the  office 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  Logos,  belore  the  Incarnation.  From  the 
practical  point  of  view  it  is  possible  to  say,  as  he 
does,  that  •  there  «  as  as  yet  no  Spirit '  before  Jesus 
was  glorified  Alter  this  glorification,  although 
the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  often  represented 
as  that  of  C  hrist  Himself  returning  to  His  own 
tnere  is  a  diHercnce  between  the  mode  of  action  of 
the  Incarnate  Christ  and  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Not  only  is  the  former  external,  the  latter  internal ; 
but  the  Incarnate  Christ  addressed  Himself  to  all 
who  came  into  contact  with  Him,  and  was  obliged 
to  adapt  His  teaching  to  the  limited  intelligence 
of  His  auditors,  lhe  Paraclete  is  a  principle  of 
spiritual  life  in  the  hearts  of  believers,  on  whom 
He  acts  uirectly  and  without  intermediary.  His 
work  consists  in  glorifying  Christ,  hearing  witness 
to  Him  and  continuing  His  work  of  revelation.  It 
is  quite  useless  to  ask  whether,  for  St.  John,  the 
Paraclete  is  a  distinct  hypostasis  in  the  Godhead. 
The  category  of  personality  is  quite  foreign  to  the 
Evangelist,  as  to  his  whole  school,  and  no  answer 
to  such  a  question  can  be  drawn  from  his  words. 
The  Evangelist  does  not  speculate  about  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Spirit  to  the  Father,  who  'sends'  Him. 
The  expression  'God  is  Spirit'  (not  'the  Spirit') 
expresses,  so  to  speak,  the  quality  of  the  Divine 
nature  :  it  docs  not  assert  the  identity  of  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  any  more  than  debs  ty  a  \6yot 
in  the  Prologue  asserts  such  an  identity  between 
the  First  and  Second  Persons.  The  Evangelist  is 
much  more  concerned  with  the  relation  of  the 
Paraclete  to  Christ.  This  indeed  is  one  of  the 
dominating  thoughts  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Jesus 
'baptizes  with  the  Holy  Ghost'  (1;3);  that  is  to 
say,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  an  end  of  the 
ministry  of  Jesus.  A  very  important  passage  is 
14'7,  in  which  Jesus  says  that  the  world  cannot 
receive  the  Paraclete  '  because  it  seeth  him  not, 
neither  knoweth  him  :  but  ye  know  him  ;  because 
he  dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you.'  The 
words   '  dwelleth   with    you '   must    refer    to    the 

Sresence  of  Jesus  Himself,  who  has  received  the 
pirit  in  absolutely  full  measure,  in  the  midst  of 
His  disciples  :  after  His  departure  the  Spirit  'shall 
be  in  you,'  a  condition  which  did  not  yet  exist  at 
the  time  when  the  words  were  spoken.  This  gift 
was,  in  a  manner,  communicated  when,  after  the 
Resurrection,  Jesus  breathed  on  the  disciples  and 
said,  '  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.'  But  it  would 
be  quite  foreign  to  the  thought  of  the  Gospel  to 
attach  importance  to  the  physical  '  insufflation  '  as 
the  vehicle  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
gift  would  follow  in  response  to  the  prayer  of 
Christ  (14'0).  He  would  be  sent  in  Christ's  name 
(14*).  Jesus  Himself  will  send  Him  (15-»).  After 
the  gift  has  come,  when  the  disciples  have  entered 
into  the  sphere  of  the  Spirit,  they  will  still  look  to 
Christ  as  the  principle  of  their  life.  He  will  still 
he  the  true  Vine,  of  which  they  are  the  branches. 
It  is  even  possible  for  Him  to  promise,  '  I  will  see 
you  again '—certainly  not  with  reference  to  the 
appearances  after  the  Resurrection,  but  to  the 
spiritual  vision  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  bodily 
presence  (1616"23).  So  when  He  says,  'I  have  de- 
clared unto  them  thy  name,  and  will  declare  if 
(178"),  the  intention  does  not  refer  to  any  future 
discourses  with  the  disciples  on  earth,  before  or 
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i  °  VX\  Vins£«  departure  from  earth.  The 
death  of  Christ,  in  St.  John,  has  not  the  same 
significance  as  in  the  Pauline  theology  St  John 
even  shrinks  from  the  idea  of  death  in  connexion 
with  the  incarnate  Logos.  '  The  death  of  Christ ' 
says  Keuss,  'in  the  Johannine  theology,  is  ait 
exaltation,  not  an  abasement.'  'The  end  of  the 
ministry  of  Christ,' says  Reville,  'is  not,  properly 
speaking,  His  death.  His  death  is  in  reality  a 
deliverance.'  The  redemptive  element  in  the  death 
of  Chnst  is  not  His  suffering,  but  His  glorification. 
And  yet  we  must  not  forget  that  the  idea  of  sacri- 
fice, and  of  Christ  as  the  true  Paschal  Lamb,  is 
frequently  in  the  mind  of  the  Evangelist.  Tt 
appears  not  only  in  the  'testimony'  of  John  the 
Baptist  (l-u  «),  but  in  the  High-Priestly  prayer, 
where  the  words  'for  their  sakes  I  consecrate 
myself  (17,a),  have  a  definitely  sacrificial  meaning. 
This  doctrine  was  part  of  the  Christian  tradition, 
which  St.  John  accepts  heartily  without  attempting 
to  bring  it  into  line  with  his  own  dominant  ideas. 
It  is,  however,  true  to  say  that  it  is  by  His  life, 
and  not  by  His  death,  that  the  Johannine  Christ 
gives  life  to  the  world.  '  Because  I  live,  ye  shall 
live  also'  (I41U).  The  principle  of  life  within  them 
will  be  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  Paraclete,  He  will  be 
their  defender  and  helper  against  all  adversaries, 
ghostly  and  bodily.  He  will  also  be  their  Com- 
forter (we  cannot  wonder  that  some  have  defended 
this  meaning  of  Paraclete) ;  He  will  change  their 
sorrow  into  joy,  as  a  grain  of  wheat  dies  only  to 
live  again,  or  as  a  woman,  when  she  is  in  travail, 
exchanges  her  pain  for  joy  that  a  man  is  born  into 
the  world  ;  He  will  guide  them  into  all  truth — a 
word  which  in  St.  John  has  a  predominantly  moral 
significance.  His  action  on  the  unbelieving  '  world  ' 
is  one  of  '  conviction '  {A^y^ec,  lt>8),  a  Philonic 
expression,  of  somewhat  obscure  meaning.  St. 
John  does  not  seem  to  contemplate  any  direct  action 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  except  in  the  hearts  of  the 
faithful :  the  office  assigned  to  Him  in  the  Anglican 
Catechism,  as  the  '  sanctifier  of  all  the  elect 
people  of  God,' is  (juite  Johannine;  but  indirectly 
He  will  show  in  their  true  colours,  and  condemn, 
those  who  are  the  enemies  of  Jesus  Christ.  See, 
further,  art.  Holy  Spirit,  14  (A). 

3.  Scheme  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.— After  the 
Prologue  begins  a  section  of  the  Gospel  which  may 
be  called  'The  Testimony.'  We  have  first  the 
testimony  of  John  the  Baptist,  then  of  the  disciples, 
then  of  'signs'— the  miracle  at  Cana.  The  Evan- 
gelist next  describes  how  Jesus  manifests  Himself, 
first  in  Jmhea,  then  in  Samaria,  and  thirdly  in 
Galilee.  But  another  thread  seems  to  run  through 
these  chapters,  which  also  lends  itself  to  the  ar- 
rangement in  triplets.  We  might  call  these  first 
chapters  the  doctrine  of  Water.  First  we  have  the 
water  of  the  Law  superseded  by  the  wine  of  the 
Gospel,  typified  by  the  changing  of  the  water  into 
wine  at  the  marriage -feast :  next  we  have  the  water 
of  purification  mentioned  in   the  discourse   with 
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Nicodemus;  and  thirdly,  the  watei ■  o  e  the 
nature  of  which  is  expounded  in  the  dialogue  with 
the  woman  of  Samaria.  In  ch.  5  begins  the  second 
of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  book  which 
should  be  called  the  Conflict  or  KfAtn.  After  two 
more  'signs'  a  prolonged  controversy  with  the 
Jews  is  described,  in  which  the  divergence  between 
Christ  and  the  hierarchy  becomes  more  and  more 
acute,  till  the  tinal  catastrophe  is  seen  to  be  in- 
evitable. The  tension  comes  to  breaking  point 
after  the  final <  sign,'  and  the  end  of  Christ  s  public 
ministry.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  unstable 
'multitude'  quits  the  scene  with  the  significant 
question,  unanswered  like  that  of  Pilate,  'Who  is 
this  Son  of  Man?'  (12").  In  these  chapters  also  a 
subordinate  thread  may  be  discovered  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Brctd  (ch.  6),  the  doctrine  of  Light  (ch.  8), 
and  the  doctrine  of  Life  (the  transit  through  death 
into  life  a  spiritual  law).  The  third  part  of  the 
Gospel  may  be  called  the  Glorification  (Sfifa).  Jesus 
reveals  Himself  to  His  disciples  in  a  series  of 
esoteric  discourses,  addressed  to  them  only,  in  view 
of  His  approaching  departure  from  them.  Tins 
section  culminates  in  the  High-Priestly  prayer 
(ch.  17).  Then  follows  the  narrative  of  the  Passion, 
conceived  throughout  as  the  glorification  of  Christ 
through  self-chosen  suffering.  The  humiliation 
and  sacrifice,  no  less  than  the  triumph  of  death, 
are  part  of  the  56fr.     Thisjiart  of  the  Gospel  ends 
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earance   to  Thomas,   and   the   'last 


beatitude.'    Ch.  21  is  an  epilogue. 
i.  Characteristic  Words  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

— (1)  Life  (f-wij). — In  the  Prologue  an  interesting 
and  rather  important  question  of  punctuation  arises 
in  connexion  with  tins  word.  Ought  we  to  read 
with  AV  X<dph  avTov  iyivero  ovfik  £p  8  yiyorev.  iv 
airy  j"wt)  jfv,  or,  with  ACD  and  nearly  all  the 
Ante-Nicene  Fathers  who  comment  on  it,  should 
we  put  the  full  stop  at  'iv  ?  The  former  view,  which 
is  supported  by  Chrysostom,  has  prevailed  in 
modern  times,  though  several  authorities,  such  as 
WH,  put  the  stop  at  'iv.  The  latter  theory  seems 
to  give  a  richer  and  deeper  meaning,  and  one  more 
completely  in  accordance  with  the  religious  phil- 
osophy of  the  Gospel.  '  All  tilings  were  made  by 
Him  (as  the  Instrument),  and  without  Him  nothing 
came  into  l>eing.  That  which  has  come  into  being 
was,  in  Him,  life.*  The  Logos  is  the  vital  principle 
from  whom  all  that  lives  derives  its  life.  Whatever 
life  exists  in  the  world  wast,  eternally,  timelessly, 
in  Him.  To  have  'life  in  Himself  is  an  eternal 
attribute  of  God  the  Son  ;  all  that  appears  on  this 
fleeting  scene  exists,  so  far  as  it  exists,  by  partici- 
pation in  His  life.  In  short,  the  Logos,  as  life,  is 
a  cosmic  principle.  The  idea  that  all  things  pre- 
existed eternally  in  the  mind  of  God,  and  are,  as 
it  were,  unrolled  as  the  ages  go  on,  was  familiar  to 
Jewish  thought.  But  St.  John's  doctrine  is  more 
Greek— that  the  things  of  time  derive  whatever 
reality  they  pusses*  from  a  sphere  of  higher  reality 
beyond  time  and  place.  With  this  accord  the  other 
passages  in  the  Gospel  where  Life  is  mentioned. 
In  0u,li  Christ  is  declared  to  be  the  Bread  of  God 
which  cometh  down  from  heaven  to  give  life  to 
the  world.  Whoso  eateth  His  flesh  and  drinketh 
His  blood  hath  eternal  life.  He  who  is  closely 
united  to  Christ— who  makes  the  life  of  Christ  his 
own— has  the  principle  of  life  within  him.  In  IT3 
the  knowledge  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  is  said 
to  constitute  eternal  life.  This  knowledge  can 
be  posseted  only  through  the  indwelling  of  Him 
who  is  the  principle  of  life.  The  same  idea  recurs 
in  1H,  and  in  Uh  Christ,  'in  whom  all  things 
consist,' as  St.  Paul  says  (Col  l1'],  is  Himself  the 
Kesurrection  and  (he  Life,  and  the  Way,  the  Truth 
and  the  Life.  Arrordingly,  the  Life  is  a  present 
possession  rather  than  a  future  hope.  He  that 
beheveth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life  (33"  ■>=') 


Christ  came  that  we  might  have  life,  and  have  it 
abundantly  (1010).     See  Life. 

(2)  Truth  (dXijfcta). — St.  John's  use  of  this  word 
cannot  be  paralleled  in  the  Synoptics,  but  it  occurs 
in  the  Epistles  of  St.  James,  St.  Peter,  and  St. 
Paul.  Typical  examples  of  the  use  of  the  word  in 
this  Gospel  are  l17  '  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus 
Christ';  8:1-  'the  truth  shall  make  you  free'; 
14e  '  I  am  the  truth ' ;  1613 '  the  Spirit  of  truth  shall 
guide  you  into  all  truth ' ;  1717  '  thy  word  is  truth.' 
Christ,  however,  came  '  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truth '  (lS^7),  so  that  it  must  have  been  in  the  world 
before  the  Incarnation.  Those  that  'are  of  the 
truth'  heard  and  accepted  Him.  From  these 
passages  we  gather  that  '  the  truth '  is  all  that 
really  exists  in  every  sphere,  and  this  is  why  Jesus 
Christ,  as  the  Logos,  calls  Himself  the  Truth  (cf. 
Scotus  Erigena :  '  certius  cognoscas  Verbum  natu- 
ram  omnium  esse').  Recognition  of  this  brings 
freedom,  because  truth  corresponds  with  the  law 
of  our  being.  For  those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  all 
experience  is  a  commentary  on,  and  witness  to, 
Christ's  religion.  But  the  children  of  the  evil  one, 
who  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning,  cannot  hear 
the  words  of  truth  (Suu). 

(3)  Closely  akin  to  Truth  is  Witness  {fmprvpia). 
This  idea  is  never  absent  from  St.  John's  mind, 
particularly  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  Gospel. 
Every  event  in  history,  every  experience,  is  valu- 
able as  a  witness  to  the  truth.  Christ  is  the  centre, 
to  whose  Person  and  claims  everything  testifies. 
The  Father  bears  witness  concerning  Christ. 
Christ  bears,  and  yet  does  not  bear,  witness  con- 
cerning Himself  (531  contrasted  with  814)  ;  the 
Spirit  will  bear  witness  concerning  Him  (152G;  cf. 
1  Jn  56  '  it  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness,  be- 
cause the  Spirit  is  truth ') ;  John  the  Baptist  and 
the  disciples  bear  witness  (I7  1527) ;  especially  the 
Evangelist  himself  (1935  21-4);  the  Scriptures  bear 
witness  (S39- 40) ;  and  lastly,  the  'works' of  Christ 
bear  witness  (HF  14").  The  'witness,'  therefore, 
is  found  in  every  avenue  through  which  the  truth 
can  reach  us.  Converging  from  all  sides  upon  the 
Person  of  Christ,  it  is  the  means  of  progressive 
initiation  ('iva  yvZre  icai  ytyvua  k^tc,  lO^)  into  the 
whole  truth— that  is  to  say,  into  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  Christ.  The  contradiction  in  551  and 
814  is  only  partially  explained.  Christ  makes  a 
unique  claim  for  Himself  (in  814),  ar.  having  full 
knowledge  of  past,  present,  and  future. 

(4)  Light  (0ui)-— When  the  First  Epistle,  putting 
into  terse  and  definite  phrases  the  teaching  of  the 
Gospel,  says  that  'God  is  light'  (1  Jn  1°),  it  means,' 
in  modern  language,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  God 
to  communicate  Himself.  This  self-communication 
is  effected  through  the  Logos  as  the  principle  of 
life.  'The  life  was  the  light  of  men'  (l4).  Christ 
is  '  the  true  light  which  lighteth  every  man  as  it 
comes  into  the  world.'  There  is  not  much  room 
for  doubt  that  this  is  the  Tight  translation  of  1*. 
The  '  coming '  is  repeated  or  continues ;  cf.  9s 
'  whenever  {Srav)  I  am  in  the  world,  I  am  the  light 
of  the  world.'  The  Evangelist  certainly  asserts 
that  there  were  earlier  partial  Christophanies,  as 
there  will  be  later  and  even  greater  Christophanies 
through  the  Spirit.  And  yet  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  Jesus  could  say,  '  Yet  a  little  while  is  the 
light  with  you'  (12"). 

(5)  The  Light  converges  upon  one  point,  where  it 
shines  forth  as  Glory  {56$a),  another  very  charac- 
teristic word.  Christ  was  in  glory  with  the  Father 
before  the  world  was  (IT5);  an  important  passage 
as  negativing  the  pantheistic  conception  that  the 
Word  is  only  the  life  and  light  of  the  world—that 
the  world  is  the  complete  and  only  expression  ot 
His  being.  He  was  incarnate  to  'glorify  the 
Father  on  the  earth  (17r'l,  and  thereby  was  also 
glorified  Himself  (1331  14i;i).     The  Spirit,  too,  will 
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glorify  Christ  by  making  Him  more  fully  known 
(ltiJ4).  It  has  been  said  that  in  St.  John  the 
universe  is  the  iioeiu  of  the  Word  to  the  jjorv  of 
the  Father.  °     J 

(6)  Judgment  (at/kVu).— A„  at  the  creation  God 
divided  the  light  from  the  darkness,  so  the  In- 
carnation  necessarily  and  naturally  divided  man- 
kind, condemning  those  who  would  not  receive  the 
light.  This  is  '  the  judgment '  (31!l).  With  regard 
to  Christ's  own  function  as  Judge,  we  have  another 
formal  contradiction  (cf.  1248  317  1247  with  5--  -7  y™ 
530).  The  contrast  is  striking,  but  the  Evangelist's 
meaning  is  dear.  The  coming  of  Christ  disclosed 
an  actual  relation  ;  He  made  no  new,  more  severe 
laws;  He  only  revealed,  in  all  its  unfathomable 
depth,  the  gulf  that  yawn*  between  God  and  the 
devil,  and  between  their  respective  servants.  The 
'one  that  seeketh  and  judgeth '  (*>""-')  is  the  eternal 
power  of  righteousness  which  is  symbolized  in  the 
Law  (d*5),  and  expressed  in  the  Gospel  (l-J4"'-).  At 
the  same  time,  the  judgment  is  a  personal  one, 
and  is  committed  to  Christ  as  a  son  of  man  (5-7). 
Mankind  is  judged  by  a  human  standard,  though 
by  the  standard  of  humanity  at  its  best. 

(7)  World  (ir<io7*os).— It  is  remarkable  that  St. 
John  uses  uto/ios,  while  the  Synoptics  use  atwv. 
The  former  is  the  Greek,  the  latter  the  Jewish 
way  of  envisaging  reality  ;  for  the  Greeks  pictured 
it  more  readily  under  the  form  of  space,  the  Jews 
under  that  of  time.  The  '  world '  is  the  sum-total 
of  existence  viewed  (by  abstraction)  without  the 
spiritual  world.  It  is  '  the  tilings  below '  (813),  as 
opposed  to  'the  things  above."  The  concept  is 
therefore  an  abstraction  for  certain  purposes,  and 
has  no  real  existence,  for  the  world  is  upheld  in 
being  only  by  the  Logos,  who  is  '  not  of  the  world.' 
It  comprises  all  that  belongs  to  the  categories  of 
time  and  place.  Christ  '  came  into  the  world '  at 
His  incarnation,  and  He  is  '  in  the  world '  till  His 
death  and  glorification.  He  prays  not  that  His 
disciple.?  may  be  taken  out  of  the  world,  but  that 
they  may  be  kept  from  the  evil.  From  this  idea 
comes  tliat  of  the  world  as  human  society  as  it 
organizes  itself  apart  from  God,  hence  the  severe 
judgments  passed  upon  the  world;  e.g.  1  Jn  51U 
'the  whole  world  lieth  in  the  wicked  one,'  and 
similar  phrases  in  the  Gospel.  Thus  the  world  is 
that  which  is  external,  transitory,  and  corrupt. 
The  Evangelist,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  does  not 
follow  up  the  thought  of  the  unreality  of  the  world 
apart  from  God,  into  acosmistic  speculations. 
Thinkers  who  have  done  so  have  been  driven  into 
a  purely  negative  conception  of  evil,  and  have  often 
drifted  into  a.  dreamy  pantheism.  But  St.  John, 
as  we  have  seen,  presents  us  with  an  intense  ethical 
dualism,  including  a  belief  in  a  personal  or  quasi- 
personal  devil,  who  is  the  de  facto  prince  of  this 
world. 

(8)  To  fclicm  {ttuttwiv).— This,  and  not  the  sub- 
stantive irttrrts,  is  St.  John's  chosen  expression. 
The  verb  has  two  constructions:  (1)  with  the 
dative  (52J  831,  both  mistranslated  in  AV),  to  believe 
a  person  or  statement— accept  the  veracity  of  the 
former,  or  the  truth  of  the  latter ;  and  (2)  t.  eft 
timi— a  construction  characteristically  Johannine, 
which  occurs  only  once  in  the  Synoptics  (Mt  186  = 
Mk  &-).  In  the  Synoptics  generally  faith  is  rela- 
tive to  a  particular'objeit— the  condition  of  obtain- 
ing some  special  miraculous  benefit.  But  in  St. 
John  faith  is  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ,  and,  as 
such,  a  condition  of  eternal  life  (lIa  6%  which  is 
also  a  progressive  state,  depending  on  knowledge 
(IT*)  as  well  as  faith.  The  Evangelist  studiously 
avoids  71/wo-ts  as  well  as  irians,  using  in  both  cases 
the  verbs  only. 

(9)  Love  (ay&TTT,).—  This  is  the  new  commandment 
(13**).  Love  is  the  bond  which  unites  the  Son  to 
the  Father,  the  disciples  to  the  Son,  and  the  dis- 
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rne^so1  hnT^T  f^i      "  A?  the  Fathw  hath  loved 

hermvith  thou lo,vetU011  (,5W)-  'That  ***  l«ve 
wneicuitli  thou  hast  loved  me  may  be  in  them 
ami   1  m  them.'    The  virtue  of  love  is  no     S 
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ne   that  hath   my  commandments  and  keeueth 

them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me'  (H^>      L^T(l 
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latte  of  the  will  and  the  intellect.  Theologians  who 
developed  the  Johannine  ideas  further,  like  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria,  agree  that  faith  is  the  begin- 
ning love  the  crown,  of  the  spiritual  life.  Faith 
aod  love  are  both  simple  states,  and,  as  Clement 
says  are  not  taught.'  The  soul  passes  out  of  the 
simplicity  of  faith,  through  the  multiplicity  of 
strenuous  interests  in  the  life  of  duty  into  a 
second  and  more  Divine  simplicity,  and  immediacy 
of  intercourse  with  God.  St.  John's  teaching 
about  Jove  culminates  in  eh.  17,  in  which  our  Lord 
seems  to  imply  that  the  '  name '  of  the  Father, 
which  He  baa  declared  to  His  disciples,  is  Love. 

3.  The  miracles  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. —  The 
miracles  in  St.  John  are  either  'signs'  {tni/tela),  in 
which  case  their  abnormal  and  also  their  symbolic 
character  is  emphasized,  or  'works'  (^70),  in 
which  case  no  distinction  between  natural  and 
supernatural  is  thought  of,  and  the  'works'  are 
only  component  parts  of  the  one  'work,'  to  do 
which  Jesus  came  into  the  world.  The  Johannine 
Christ  does  not  wish  faith  in  His  person  to  rest 
on  the  signs,  though  He  allows  them  a  legitimate 
weight  in  fortifying  a  weak  faith.  It  is  better 
to  believe  for  the  sake  of  the  words  than  of  the 
works,  He  implies  in  1411 ;  and  the  last  heatitude 
(20-")  is  a  reproof  of  Thomas,  who  believed  only 
when  he  had  ocular  testimony  to  the  Resurrection. 
The  seven  miracles  selected  by  the  Evangelist  have 
the  value  of  acted  parables,  and  in  some  cases  the 
symbolical  significance  is  clearly  indicated. 

(1)  The  miracle  at  Cana  in  Galilee  (2lff#). — Christ 
is  represented  as  beginning  His  public  ministry  at 
a  wedding.  Unlike  the  Essenes,  and  unlike  John 
the  Baptist,  Jesus  was  not  personally  an  ascetic. 
He  drank  wine,  and  ate  what  was  put  before  Him. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  special  appropriateness  in 
this  festivity  at  the  beginning  of  His  ministry, 
when  He  had  just  called  together  His  family  of 
Apostles,  whom  He  loved  to  compare  to  a  bridal 
party  (cf.  Mt  915|l).  The  miracle  may  have  taken 
place  on  the  last  of  the  seven  days  usually  given  up 
to  bridal  festivities.  The  occasion  gives  Christ  an 
opportunity  to  assert  the  superior  sacredness  of 
His  mission  to  any  family  ties  (His  words  to  His 
mother  convey  an  unmistakable  rebuke),  and  also 
(through  the  mouth  of  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies) to  indicate  symbolically  the  supersession 
of  the  water  of  the  Law  by  the  good  wine  of  the 
Gospel. 

(2)  The  herding  of  the  offiviaFs  son  (446fr-).— The 
miracle  of  healing,  performed  for  the  benefit  of 
a  court  official  (paatXacds)  of  Herod  Antipas,  is  the 
only  '  sign '  of  the  Synoptic  type  recorded  in  St. 
John.  The  miracle  is  conditioned  by  the  faith  of 
the  father  ;  it  is  a  work  of  mercy,  pure  and  simple, 
and  no  symbolic  meaning  can  easily  be  detected 
in  it. 

(3)  The  paralytic,  at  Bcthesda  (5lff-).— This  work 
of  healing  at  first  sight  resembles  the  last,  and  it 
introduces  the  situation,  familiar  in  the  Synoptics, 
of  a  quarrel  with  the  strict  legalists  about  Sabbath 
observance.  But  the  Evangelist  has  a  deeper 
lesson  to  convey  by  this  work  of  healing  on  the 
Sabbath,  one  which  profoundly  modifies  the  whole 
conception  of  the  way  in  which  that  day  should  be 
kept.  '  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work ' 
(v.17).  That  is  to  say,  the  Sabbath  rest  of  God  is 
unimpeded  activity,  and  that  is  the  true  notion  of 
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resc,  as  opposed  to  inertia.  It  follows  that  a  mere 
negative  abstinence  from  exertion  of  every  kind  is 
not  an  intelligent  or  acceptable  mode  of  honouring 
God  The  verse  is  also  theologically  important, 
as  separating  the  Christian  idea  of  God  the  father 
from  the  Neo-Platonic  Absolute,  and  from  the  God 
of  such  speculative  mystics  as  Eckhart  and  &i  esius 
Lastly,  by  co-ordinating  His  own  activity  with  that 
of  the  Father,  Jesus  claims  to  he  Himself  Divine. 

(4)  The  feeding  of  the  fioz  thousand  (65ff-).—  Ihis 
miracle  is  also  recorded  by  the  Synoptists,  but  St. 
John  tells  it  with  a  very  different  purpose.  In  no 
other  miracle  is  the  didactic  purpose,  referred  to 
by  St.  Augustine,  more  apparent.  '  Interrogemus 
ipsa  miracula  quid  nobis  loquantur  de  Christo ; 
habent  enim,  si  intellegantur,  linguam  suam. 
Nam  quia  ipse  Christus  Verbum  Dei  est,  etiam 
factum  Verbi  verbum  nobis  est.'  How  much  this 
miracle  is  an  acted  parable  is  shown  by  v.3",  where, 
in  answer  to  the  challenge  of  the  Jews,  Christ  does 
not  make  any  appeal  to  the  miracle  as  a  'sign.' 
His  answer  is,  '  My  Father  giveth  you  the  true 
bread  from  heaven  '—not  only  in  one  miraculous 
act,  but  always.  In  v.34  the  metaphor  is  mis- 
understood by  the  hearers  {a  favourite  literary 
device  of  the  Evangelist),  and  then  comes  the  great 
saying  in  v.55.  The  device  recurs  in  vv.s2-H.  The 
discourse  on  the  Bread  of  Life  does  not  refer 
directly  to  the  Eucharist,  which  had  not  yet  been 
instituted  ;  but  the  Evangelist  undoubtedly  wishes, 
by  narrating  it,  to  spiritualize  and  generalize  the 
Eucharistic  doctrine  current  when  he  wrote,  and 
to  check  the  tendency  to  formality  and  material- 
ism (cf.  esp.  v.03).  In  v.slff-  there  is  clearly  an 
allusion  to  the  Paschal  lamb,  the  blood  of  which 
was  sprinkled  on  the  lintels  and  doorposts;  and 
therefore  the  thought  of  sacrifice  was  already  in 
the  mind  of  Jesus.  But  the  leading  idea  is  that 
of  identifying  ourselves  with  the  life  of  Christ, 
being  reborn  into  His  spirit :  this  union  con- 
stitutes eternal  life.  Christ  is  Himself  the  gift 
which  He  brings ;  even  through  apparent  failure 
He  fulfils  His  work  (vv.34"38).  A  spiritual  prepara- 
tion is  needed  to  understand  how  a  man  can  thus 
unite  eartli  and  heaven  (vv.43-44) ;  but  in  part  the 
question  is  answered  in  the  OT  (vv.45*43),  and  in  part 
the  believer  must  co-operate  (vv.4:'so).  Man  lives 
only  by  participation  in  the  virtues  of  Christ's 
life  and  death,  which  brings  with  it  a  personal 
union  between  the  believer  and  Christ  (vv.83-53). 
The  whole  discourse  (\>yos,  not  'saying,'  v.60) 
seemed  '  harsh '  ((tkXij/jjs)  to  those  who  heard  it : 
it  pointed  to  self-devotion,  and  surrender  even  to 
death.  Accordingly,  many  even  of  His  disciples 
left  Him.  Christ  thereupon  said  (v/'1),  '  Does  this 
offend  you?  What  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man 
ascend  where  he  was  before?'  When  the  bodily 
presence  is  withdrawn,  and  the  flesh  entirely  dis- 
appears, the  meaning  of  the  '  harsh  discourse '  will 
be  made  manifest — viz.  that  the  union  with  Christ 
is  spiritual,  and  therefore  a  truth  for  all  times 
and  places.  Unlike  the  eating  of  manna  by  '  the 
fathers,'  which  onlv  nourished  their  bodily  frames 
for  a  few  hours,  the  bread  from  heaven  confers 
eternal  lifj.  The  flesh  pmfiteth  nothing;  the 
words  which  He  spoke  to  ( iem  were  spirit  and 
life.  This  language  would  jring  great  comfort  to 
the  disciples  of  the  Evangelist's  own  day,  when 
the  '  hope  deferred '  of  the  Second  Coming  was 
making  many  hearts  sick,  [t  can  hardly  he  an 
accident  that  the  designation  of  the  traitor,  which 
in  the  Synoptics  occurs  at  the  same  hour  as  the 
institution  of  the  Eucharist,  in  this  Gospel  follows 
immediately  the  discourse  on  the  bread  of  life. 
The  whole  passage  represents,  under  another  form, 
the  narrative  of  the  Last  Supper. 

(5)  The  irnlkintf  on  the  **«.  |6lsf-)  is  closely  con- 
nected   with    the    more    important    miracle,   and 


merely  illustrates  the  power  of  Christ  over  another 
element. 

(6)  The  man  born  blind  (ch.  9). — The  disciples 
are  confronted  by  one  of  the  most  perplexing  pro- 
blems of  life — that  of  a  vie  many-uts.  A  beggar  lies 
before  them,  who  has  been  blind  from  his  birth. 
Was  this  crippling  infirmity  a  punishment  for  his 
own  sins,  either  in  a  previous  state  of  existence  or 
in  anticipation  of  those  which  he  was  going  to 
commit,  or  for  the  sins  of  his  parents  ?  Jesus  says 
that  neither  explanation  is  the  right  one ;  the 
reason  is  '  that  the  works  of  God  might  be  made 
manifest  in  him.'  He  adds  that  for  all  alike  '  the 
night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work.'  The  moral 
difficulty  about  the  justice  of  human  suffering 
receives  no  direct  answer.  The  most  significant 
verses  in  the  discourse  about  the  Light  of  the  world 
are  ^  s'x  41.  Jesus  has  come  into  the  world  for 
judgment,  not  only  for  a  discernment  of  good  and 
bad  people,  hut  (as  a  necessary  result)  to  procure 
for  the  lirst  eternal  life,  and  to  pardon  the  last. 
The  blind  man  typifies  humanity  converted  to 
Christianity,  coming  out  of  darkness  and  made 
to  see  by  Christ ;  while  the  representatives  of 
Judaism,  proud  of  their  enlightenment,  are  struck 
with  blindness — '  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.' 

(7)  The  raising  of  Lazarus  (ch.  11).— The  narra- 
tive of  this,  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  seven 
'signs,'  contains  several  characteristic  features. 
The  -suggestion  implied  in  v.3  does  not  induce  Jesus 
to  hurry  His  action  at  all.  He  deliberately  waits 
two  days  before  starting  for  Judaea.  Similarly  in 
23t  the  Evangelist  is  anxious  to  show  that  He  did 
not  act  upon  His  mother's  suggestion.  Still  moie 
instructive  is  the  misunderstanding  of  Christ's 
words  in  v.12,  and  the  conversation  of  Martha 
(v.21ff-).  She  makes  a  half  request,  which  she  does 
not  dare  to  put  directly  (v.2-),  to  which  Christ 
answers:  'Thy  brother  shall  rise  again.'  Martha 
misunderstands  this  to  refer  to  the  resurrection  at 
the  last  day.  But  Christ  did  not  mean  either  this 
or  that  He  intended  to  bring  Lazarus  to  life  again. 
Just  as  in  ch.  G  He  refuses  to  mention  the  miracle, 
in  reply  to  the  question  '  What  sign  showest  thon?' 
(v.3u),  but  gives  as  the  sign  the  declaration,  'lam 
the  bread  of  life' ;  so  here  He  does  not  invite  atten- 
tion to  what  He  is  about  to  do,  but  to  His  own 
Person.  '  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.'  The 
deep  significance  of  this  is  often  missed.  If  the 
words  referred  only  to  the  approaching  miracle, 
they  would  convey  but  hollow  comfort  to  the 
Christian  mourner,  for  whom  no  miracles  are 
wrought ;  if  we  take  them  to  refer  to  the  future 
resurrection  at  the  last  day,  we  are  forgetting 
that  the  words  were  spoken  as  a  correction  of 
that  thought.  The  words  bid  us  concentrate  our— 
thoughts  upon  the  Person  of  Christ.  '  He  that 
believeth  on  me,  though  he  die,  yet  shall  he  live ; 
and  he  that  liveth  and  believeth  on  me  shall  never 
die.'  This  is  not  a  promise  of  resurrection  ;  it  is  a 
denial  of  death.  The  resurrection  is  a  personal 
communication  of  the  Lord  Himself,  not  a  gift  to 
be  obtained  from  another.  Martha  had  spoken  of 
a  gift  to  be  obtained  from  God  and  dispensed  by 
Christ.     Jesus  answers  that   He   Himself  is  {not 

'  will  give  or  procure ')  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life.  By  taking  humanity  upon  Himself  He  has 
revealed  the  permanence  of  man's  individuality 
and  its  indestructibility.  The  Incarnation  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light.  Death  is  abolished  ; 
the  grave  has  been  robbed  of  its  victory  by  the 
fact  that  Christ  lives,  and  is  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual believer.  In  Him  all  that  belongs  to  the 
completeness  of  personal  being  finds  its  permanence 
and  consummation.  Because  He  is  the  Life,  He 
must  also  be  the  Resurrection  ;  in  other  words  our 
true  life  is  hid  with  Him  in  God.  The  dead  m 
Christ  are  alive,  in  virtue  of  their  union  with  Him 
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who  is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.  After  this 
sublime  lesson,  the  physical  miracle  seems  almost 
an  anti-climax,  n  thing  to  be  half  regretted,  like 
the  restitution  of  Job's  large  fortune  and  his 
nourishing  family  by  his  second  marriage.  JJnt  not 
only  is  the  miracle  a  parallel  in  act  to  the  verbal 
revelation  which  precedes  it,  but  it  emphasizes  the 
very  deep  lesson  that  though  life  in  its  highest 
sense  is  indestructible,  we  must  pass  through  the 
gate  of  death  in  order  to  reach  it.  This  is  one  of 
the  profoundest  and  most  characteristic  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  Those  who  have  found  in  the 
maxim  'Die  to  live'  the  kernel  of  Christ's  religion 
have  penetrated  a  large  part  at  least  of  His 'secret.' 
This,  and  the  lesson  that  it  is  the  Person  of  Christ 
Himself,  revealed  as  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life 
lather  than  the  hopes  of  a  gift  to  be  one  day  con- 
ferred by  Him,  that  should  lie  the  truest  consolation 
for  mourners,  are  the  two  main  points  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  raising  of  Lazarus. 

Conclusion.—  The  Fourth  Gospel  gives  us  an 
answer  to  the  question,  '  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ? ' 
Moreover,  it  maintains  that  the  answer  to  this 
question  is  the  dividing-line  between  light  and 
darkness.  To  know  Christ  is  to  know  the  Father ; 
and  no  man  conicth  to  the  Father  except  by  Him. 
The  Christ  '  whom  to  know  is  to  live '  is  not,  of 
course,  merely  the  human  Jesus,  hut  the  eternal 
W  ord  who  tabernacled  among  us  in  human  form. 
The  Evangelist  would  have  accepted  Bengel's  dic- 
tum, that  '  conversio  Jit  ad  Dominum  ttt  Sjnrititiii.' 
But  he  regards  the  identification  of  this  spiritual 
power  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  essential.  The 
vigorous  words  of  1  John  (l1-*  41'3)  unquestionably 
express  the  Christological  position  of  the  author  of 
the  Gospel,  even  if  some  doubts  exist  as  to  the 
common  authorship  of  the  two  books.  It  is  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Johannine  theology  that  we 
pass  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  universal 
and  the  particular,  between  time  and  eternity, 
present  and  future,  outward  and  inward.  To  the 
philosopher  this  oscillation  is  most  perplexing  ;  but 
it  is  the  true  normal  pulsation  of  the  spiritual  and 
moral  life,  in  which  we  may  always  trace  a  double 
movement  of  expansion  and  concentration.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  must  lose  our  souls  in  order  to 
find  them,  we  must  die  daily  in  order  to  live.  We 
must  continually  pass  out  of  ourselves,  forget  our- 
selves, and  identify  ourselves  with  interests  of 
which  we  are  not  the  centre.  We  must  enlarge 
our  life  till  there  is  nothing  selfish,  personal,  or 
limited  about  it.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  exactly 
in  proportion  as  we  succeed  in  doing  this,  we  shall 
enrich  our  lives  and  become  more  keenly  conscious 
of  the  worth  and  value  of  our  own  souls  in  God's 
sight.  There  will  be  no  blurring  of  individual  dis- 
tinctions, no  Buddhist  absorption  in  the  Infinite, 
but  a  growing  sense  that  the  soul  of  man  is  the 
throne  of  the  Godhead,  and  his  body  the  temple  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 
Literature. — See  at  end  of  preceding  article. 

W.  R.   INOE. 

JONAH  <W«,  Heb.  kv  'dove,'  AV  of  NT 
Jonas). — A  prophet,  the  story  of  whose  mission  to 
Nineveh  is  related  in  the  Book  of  Jonah,  and  who 
is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  Jonah  of  2  K 
14^ ;  referred  to  by  our  Lord  twice  at  least  (see 
below)  in  the  Gospels  (Mt  12a9"41  ||  Lk  ll39"33  and 
Mt  164). 

Certain  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  not  content 
with  our  Lord's  many  miracles  or  signs  (cf.  Jn  1237), 
some  of  which  were,  after  all,  like  those  performed 
by  their  'sons'  (Mt  12-17,  Lk  111S),  demanded  of 
Him  a  special  sign,  most  probably,  as  in  Mt  161  || 
Mk  8",  from  heaven,  since  such  a  sign  would  at 
once  attest  His  Divine  mission  (cf.  Jn  6*1'32).  He 
replied :  '  An  evil  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh 
after  a  sign ;  and  there  shall  no  sign  he  given  to 


it  [and  we  must  naturally  understand  such  x  sign 
as  they  demanded]  but  the  sign  of  Jonah  the 
prophet:  for  as  Jonah  was  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  the  belly  of  the  whale,  so  shall  the  Son 
ot  Man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
heart  of  the  earth.  The  men  of  Nineveh  shall 
stand  up  m  the  judgment  with  this  generation, 
and  shall  condemn  it :  for  they  repented  at  the 
preaching  of  Jonah  ;  and  behold,  i  greater  than 
Jonah  is  here.'  The  parallel  account  in  Lk.  has 
the  appearance  of  being  a  summary  report  of  that 
in  Mt.,  and  there  arc  some  notable  differences. 
In  place  of  the  reference  to  the  three  clays,  Lk. 
has,  '  For  even  as  Jonah  became  a  sign  unto  the 
Ninevites,  so  shall  also  the  Son  of  Man  be  to  this 
generation,'— words  which  many  think  refer  only 
to  Jonah's  preaching.  Again,  the  verse  concern- 
ing the  rising  up  of  the  men  of  Nineveh  in  the 
judgment  follows  that  referring  to  the  queen  of 
the  south  instead  of  preceding  it  as  in  Mt.  The 
reference  to  Jonah  in  Mt  Hi4  was  obviously  made 
on  another  occasion  ;  it  contains  only  the  words, 
'  An  evil  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after 
a  sign  [here  plainly  from  heaven,  cf.  v.1]  ;  and 
there  shall  no  sign  be  given  unto  it,  but  the  sign 
of  Jonah.' 

Although  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
discuss  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  story  of 
Jonah  as  told  in  the  OT,  or  to  consider  the  argu- 
ments advanced  for  and  against  the  historicity  of 
the  book,  it  will  yet  be  necessary  to  allude  to 
some  of  them  in  connexion  with  the  problems 
arising  out  of  our  Lord's  references  to  the  prophet. 
Those  who  maintain  the  historicity  of  the  Book  of 
Jonah,  and  who  hold  that  it  contains  a  record  of 
facts,  find  no  special  difficulties  in  our  Lord's 
allusions  to  it,— He  referred  to  Jonah  and  to 
facts  in  his  history,  just  as  He  referred  to  other 
historical  personages  and  to  facts  in  their  history, 
as  to  Abraham,  for  instance,  to  Moses,  or  to  the 
queen  of  Slieba ;  for  such  persons  the  only  diffi- 
culties are  the  subordinate  ones  belonging  to  the 
exegesis  and  application  of  the  passages  in  ques- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  those  who  deny  the 
historicity  of  the  book,  and  who  hold,  with  what- 
ever modifications,  that  the  story  is  a,  fictitious 
symbolic  narrative  with  a  didactic  purpose,  like 
some  others  in  the  OT  and  in  the  Apocrypha,  find 
many  grave  difficulties  in  our  Lord's  use  of  the 
book— difficulties  which  perhaps  do  not  admit  of 
an  absolutely  certain  solution.  Before,  however, 
adverting  to  them  there  is  a  preliminary  point  to 
be  considered. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  some  that  Mt  1240  is 
no  part  of  our  Lord's  original  utterance,  but  is 
either  an  amplification  by  the  Evangelist  of  123U 
(and  <;f.  Lk  llai),  Mt  16*),  or  at  least  a  very  early 
interpolation.  Against  the  verse  it  is  said  :  (1)  It 
runs  counter  to  the  Gospel  history,  for  according 
to  that  history  Jesus  had  wrought  many  signs, 
and  could  not  therefore  say,  'No  sign  shall  be 
given.'  (2)  The  resurrection  was  not  a  sign  to  the 
men  of  that  generation,  i.e.  such  as  they  demanded 
(cf.  Ac  104')-  (3)  The  clause  is  unnecessary,  and 
interferes  with  the  balance  which  without  it 
exists  in  Mt  1241- «  ||  Lk  ll«-»  for  it  was  Jonah's 
preaching  and  the  consequent  repentance  of  the 
Ninevites,  in  contrast  witli  His  own  preaching  and 
the  indifference  of  the  men  of  His  generation,  to 
which  Jesus  especially  alluded  ;  His  words  without 
v. 40  are  a  complete  answer  to  their  demand  for  a  sign: 
the  repentance-preaching  Jonah  was  a  sign  to  the 
Ninevites  of  God's  mercy;  the  repentance-preaching 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  sign,  though  a  greater 
one,  to  the  Jews.  (4)  Add  that  (3)  harmonizes 
well  with  Lk  ll30,  which  was  perhaps  the  original 
out  of  which  Mt  124u  was  evolved.  (5)  There  is 
the  difficulty  about  the  reckoning  of  the  three 
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days  and  three  nights  in  the  case  of  our  Lord's 
resurrection. 

To  these  objections  it  may  be  replied  :  (1)  There 
is  no  contradiction  of  the  Gospel  story,  for  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  plainly  demanded  a  sign  of  a 
different  character  from  those  which  they  had  so 
far  witnessed  (see  above).  (2)  The  resurrection 
wis  a  sign,  since  the  Apostles  proclaimed  it  (Acts 
and  Epistles  passim),  and  made  it  the  corner-stone 
of  their  teaching  about  the  Christ.  (3)  V.40  is 
unnecessary  only  on  the  gratuitous  assumption 
that  Jonah's  preaching  was  the  only  way  in  which 
he  was  to  be  a  sign  to  the  men  of  Christ's  genera- 
tion ;  the  introduction  in  v.w  of  another  particular 
in  which  Jonah  was  to  be  a  sign  does  not  weaken 
or  interfere  with  what  our  Lord  says  about  the 
prophet's  preaching.  (4)  Lk  11"°,  instead  of  being 
the  original,  may  well  be  a  summary  report  of  Mt 
1240  as  suggested  above, — an  explanation  rendered 
not  improbable  by  the  whole  form  and  tenor  of 
the  passage  in  Lk.  referring  to  Jonah.  (5)  This 
difficulty,  such  as  it  is,  makes  rather  for  than 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  verse  (see  below). 
To  these  replies  it  may  be  added  :  (6)  There  is 
some  ground  for  the  conjecture  that  allusion  was 
made' on  another  occasion  by  our  Lord,  and  also 
by  St.  Paul,  to  Jonah's  deliverance  after  three 
days  from  the  'whale'  as  typifying  the  resurrec- 
tion (Lk  2448,  1  Co  15J),  it  being  much  more  un- 
likely that  the  reference  in  these  places  is  to  Hos 
6-'orGn224;  and  this  may  be  thought  to  add  some 
strength  to  the  probability  that  our  Lord  did  utter 
the  words  recorded  in  v.40  (ef.  also  Mt  2703,  Mk  831, 
Jn  2ia).  (7)  There  is  no  textual  authority  for  the 
rejection  of  the  verse.  On  the  whole,  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  verse  is  really  part  of  our  Lord's 
original  utterance  can  be  fully  justified. 

We  have  now  to  consider  briefly  the  difficulties 
connected  with  our  Lord's  use  'of  the  story  of 
Jonah  on  the  supposition  that  the  book  is  not 
historical,  but  a  fictitious  narrative  with  a  didactic 
purpose.  (1)  Did  our  Lord  cite  details  from  the 
story  of  Jonah  as  facts,  He  Himself  thinking  them 
to  be  facts?  If  we  reply  in  the  affirmative,  we 
must  admit  that  our  Lord  was  not  completely 
omniscient,  and  that  on  a  point  of  literary  know- 
ledge He  was  and  could  be  in  error.  Into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  great  question  of  the  limitation  of 
our  Lord's  human  knowledge  we  cannot,  of  course, 
enter  here  ;  it  must  suffice  to  point  out  that  the 
most  earnest  maintainers  of  our  Lord's  Divinity 
have  in  all  ages  recognized,  in  view  of  such  pas- 
sages as  Mt  24a8  (KV)  i  Mk  1332,  Lk  240- 5-  Ph  <» 
not  only  a  gradual  growth  of  His  human  know' 
edge  but  even  a  mysterious  limitation  of  His 
knowledge  of  Divine  things  ;  and  however  difficult 
it  may  be  to  understand  the  union  of  the  Divine 
and  the  human  in  one  Person,  we  must  not,  in 
maintaining  His  Divinity,  forget  that  He  was 
JZ*  'T*  '  n.  *'  -aslCS  Dn  SandaV>  '  incon- 
He  who  /  S  Ch"sti,a»  belief  to  suppose  that 
He  who  cal  ed  Himself  the  Son  of  Man,  along  with 
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Rich  Man  and  Lazarus ;  i.e.  in  warning  and  iu 
inculcating  truth  He  spoke  according  to  the  beliefs 
of  His  hearers  and  of  His  age,  without  necessarily 
endorsing  those  beliefs  as  true.  (3)  Or  did  both 
our  Lord  and  His  hearers,  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, regard  the  story  of  Jonah  as  a  parable  or 
fictitious  narrative,  like  others  in  the  OT  and  in 
the  Apocrypha,  and  did  He  thus  refer  to  if 
Although  in  view  of  To  144-8,  3  Mac  68,  Jos. 
Ant.  IX.  x.  it  is  not  very  probable  that  our  Lord's 
hearers  regarded  the  book  as  fictitious,  we  mi"  lit 
yet  admit  without  hesitation  that  part  of  our 
Lord's  reference  could  be  thus  explained.  Even  so 
firm  a  maintainer  of  the  historicity  of  Jonah  as 
Huxtable  writes  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary  -. 
'  The  reference  to  Jonah's  experiences,  as  yielding 
an  illustrative  parallel  to  what  would  be  seen  in 
His  own  case,  or  even  as  predictive  of  it,  seems  as 
cogent  on  the  supposition  of  the  book  being  an 
inspired  parable,  as  on  that  of  its  being  authentic 
narrative.'  And  in  fact  a  teacher  might,  without 
doing  any  violence  to  right  teaching,  cite  well- 
known  fiction  {The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  llassdas, 
Shakespeare's  characters)  to  enforce  warnings  or 
moral  truth,  and  so  could  our  Saviour  have  done. 
There  is,  however,  an  objection  to  this  explana- 
tion, besides  that  referred  to  above,  which,  it  it  be 
not  a  fatal  one,  is  at  least  of  considerable  force, 
viz.  that  our  Lord  would  not  naturally  have  said 
of  persons  whom  a,  fiction  represented  as  repentant, 
that  they  would  rise  up  in  the  Judgment ;  nor 
would  He  have  put  as  a  parallel  case  to  a  fiction 
the  facts  of  the  queen  of  Sheba's  visit  to  Solomon. 
It  does  not  seem  possible  to  pronounce  a  decided 
verdict  in  favour  of  any  one  of  these  hypotheses 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  though  it  may  be 
allowed  that  (3)  contains  more  of  difficulty  than 
(I)  or  (2) ;  and  whilst  of  these  latter  (2)  is  perhaps 
the  more  attractive,  (1)  can  certainly  be  held  with- 
out belittling  our  Lord's  Divinity  or  detracting 
from  His  authority  as  a  moral  and  religious  Teacher, 
and  without  weakening  the  force  of  the  lessors 
for  all  generations  derivable  from  the  use  He 
made  of  the  story  of  Jonah  for  the  edification  and 
warning  of  the  men  of  His  own  day. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  difficulty  connected 
with  the  reckoning  of  the  three  dn'ys  mi<I  three 
nights.  It  is  certain  that  this  length  of  time  did 
not  literally  elapse  between  the  hurial  and  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  commentaries  in 
explanation  usually  follow  the  lead  of  St.  Jerome 
and  of  St.  Augustine,  who  point  out  that  we  must 
understand  the  passage  on  the  principle  that  the 
part  is  taken  for  the  whole  ;  and  accordingly  it  is 
usually  said  that  our  Lord  was  in  the  '  heart  of 
the  earth'  on  three  day-night  periods  or  vvxdiifiepa, 
(reference  is  made  to  Gn  l5- 8  etc.,  Lv  233-,  1  S  SO12- 13, 
2  Ch  105- 12,  Dn  S14  margin).  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  this  explanation  seems  somewhat 
forced,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  form  of  the  sentence 
in  v.40,  and  there  is  not  a  little  to  be  said  against 
it ;  and  it  is  perhaps  more  satisfactory  to  suppose 
that  our  Lord  was  speaking  only  in  general  terms. 
At  any  rate  the  difficulty,  such  as  it  is,  lends 
support  to  the  arguments  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  verse,  since  if  it  were  an  amplification  by  the 
Evangelist,  or  an  interpolation,  the  Evangelist  or 
the  interpolator  would  hardly  have  made  our  Lord 
utter  a  prediction  expressed  in  a  form  not  in  literal 
and  precise  accord  witli  the  facts  of  the  resurrec- 
tion as  related  in  the  Gospels. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  story  of  Jonah  had 
a  peculiar  interest  for  the  early  Christians:  his 
deliverance  from  a  strange  sea-monster  is  depicted 
many  times  in  the  Roman  catacombs  as  typifying 
the  resurrection. 

Liter  autre.— Jerome,  Com.  in  Jonnm,  ii.  405,  also  in  Evang. 
Matth.  ii.  12.  83 ;  Augustine,  de  Consensu  Evany,  iii.  24,  66 ; 
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'The  Book  of  Jonah,  How  far  is  it  Historical ?'  In-  M.  1*.  in  JSL 
Oct  18B5  ;  Liddon,  Bampton  Lectures,  on  '  Uur  Lord's  Divinity  ' 
Lect.  viii.;  Introduction  to  'Jonah'  in  Speaker's  Commentary '• 
C.  H,  H.  Wright,  Biblical  Esnai/s,  18B6,  pp.  S4-EI8 ;  Farrar,  The 
ilinor  Prophets,  1890 ;  Lux  Mundi,  pref.  to  the  10th  edition ; 
J.  Kennedy,  A  Monograph  on  the  Book  of  Jonah,  1895 ;  Gore* 
Bampton  Lecturva,  on  '  The  Incarnation,'  Lects.  vL,  vii. ;  Saiiday! 
Bampton  Lectures,  on  'Inspiration,'  Lect.  viii.;  O.  A.  Smith' 
The  Book  of  tfus  Ttvelve  Prophets,  vol.  ii.,  1S98 ;  Driver,  L07'«' 
pp.  321-325  ;  art.  '  Jonah '  in  Hastings'  DB,  in  the  Enci}c.  Bibl'. 
1901,  and  in  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  1904. 

Aliiert  Bonus. 
JONAH. — A  link  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Lk  3W). 

JORAM. — Son  of  Jchoslmphat,  named  in  our 
Lord's  genealogy  (Mt  1B). 

JORDAN.— -1.  Xrnne.—  The  name  of  this  river  is 
in  the  OT  ]T>'.  ;  LXX  'Iopoai'ijs,  'IvpSavos,  'lopoavvys  ; 
XT  always  'lopSavrjs  ;  Jos.  'lopddvns,  'lopSavos. 

The  form  of  the  word  Yarden  is  difficult  to  explain.  To  say, 
with  Ewald  (Aus.f.  Lehrbuch  der  heb.  Sprache>*,  p.  420),  or  with 
Olshausen  (Lehrbuch  der  heb.  Sprache,  p.  405),  that  the  primi- 
tive form  is  Yardiin  or  Yardiin,  does  m>t  help  us  much ;  and 
we  can  hardly  suppose,  like  Stade  (Lehrbuch  der  heb.  flram- 
matik,  p.  170)  or  Winekler  (Altorient.  Forsch.  i.  p.  422  f.),  that 
it  is  a  word  borrowed  from  another  language,  seeing  that  it  is 
accompanied  bv  the  article.  It  might  be  better  to  hold,  with 
Seybold  (UXDPV,  IsS'.H-,  p.  10  f.),  that  the  LXX  has  preserved 
the  real  vocalization,  Ymdan,  formed  on  the  analogy  of  korban, 
shtiihan.  The  name  of  the  Jordan  has  not  yet  been  found  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions;  but  it  figures  in  an  Egyptian  text 
(Anast.  i.  xxiii.  1)  in  the  form  of  Y-ira-du-na  (W.  M,  Miiller, 
As.  u.  Eur.  pp.  97  f.,  196). 

The  word  pp-  is  a  common  noun,  and  is  therefore 
always  accompanied  by  the  article  (nntf).  with  a 
few  exceptions,  which  will  be  pointed  out  below. 
Yet  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  we  have  not  a,  single 
passage  in  which  Yardin  is  treated  with  certainty 
as  a  common  noun. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  etymology,  it  is  most 
natural  to  connect  this  word  with  the  verb  tv  '  to 
descend,'  and  this  is  how  it  is  treated  by  the  pre- 
valent opinion,  found,  however,  more  frequently 
among  geographers  than  among  philologists,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Jordan  is  '  the  descending,'  '  the 
flowing,'  a  name  which  might,  of  course,  be  appli- 
cable to  any  stream  of  water,  and  which,  in  a  single 
particular  case,  would  have  become  a  proper  name, 
just  as  the  Hebrews  called  the  Euphrates  irrvr,  '  the 
river.'  But  it  is  more  probable  that,  while  retain- 
ing the  root  -n;  as  our  starting-point,  we  should 
interpret  Ym-dtn  as  the  place  to  which  one  goes 
down,  jk.  to  drink,  i.e.  '  the  watering-place.'  Two 
authors,  Seybold  {MXDPV,  1896,  I.e.)  and  Cheyne 
(Encyc.  Bibl.  ii.  col.  2575),  have,  independently  of 
each  other,  suggested  this  explanation.  If  this 
derivation  is  correct,  the  modern  Arabic  name  of 
the  Jordan  would  be  a  literal  translation  of  the  old 
name,  for  they  call  it  esh-SherVa,  '  the  watering- 
place,'  and  more  fully  esh-Shcria  el-Kebireh,  the 
great  watering-place/  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
stream,  its  tributary,  the  Sherl  at  d-M<nm<hreh 
(Yarmuk).  However,  there  in  found  also  among 
the  Arab,  the  name  rl-Urdunn,  an  approximate 
transcription  of  the  Hebrew  name  (cf.  Kamptt- 
meyer,  in  ZDPV  xv.  [1892]  p.  2,  ;  Ed  Konig, 
Le'hrqehawh  der  heb.  Sprarhc,  H.  i-  p.  *>!)•      #    . 

We  must  mention  one  other  way  of  explaining 
the  name  of  the  Jordan,  which  used  to  be  in  great 
favour  with  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  as  well  as 
the  Jewish  teachers.  According  to  this  interpreta- 
tion, the  name  Jordan  may  be  divided  into  Jor 
and  Dan,  and  these  two  monosyllables  denote  tie 
two  sources  of  the  river.  Dan  that  is  to  say,  is 
the  name  of  the  city  of  1  an,  formerly  Laish  or 
Leshem  (Jos  18.  19"),  and  consequently  that  ot 
the  branch  of  the  river  issuing  from  it ;  ^r  is  the 
name  of  the  other  stream,  and  Jordan  is  the hnal 
name  of  the  river  from  the  point  where  the  t*o 
branches  unite.  This  explanation  was  given  by 
St.  Jerome,  and  accepted  by  many  writers  after 
him.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  support  it  oy 
vol.  i.— 57 


interpreting  Jor  as  a  contraction  of  Ye'or  (ikm  a 
Heb.  word  meaning  'watercourse,' and  used  especi- 
ally in  reference  to  the  Nile.  This  strange  ety- 
mology lias  now  no  interest  except  that  of  curiosity 
and  is  not  upheld  by  anybody,  any  more  than 
another  found  in  the  Talmud  {Bekhoroth,  55) 
winch  takes  1  nrrh-n  to  be  a  contraction  of  Ycred- 
danor  \vra!-d«iU  and  thus  brings  in  both  the 
verb  to  descend'  and  the  name  of  the  citv  of 
Dan.  J 

The  only  passages  in  which  Yardin  is  used  without  the  article 
are  :  (a)  Job  40-J,  where  it  may  be  equally  well  translated  bv 
um.  rK"\  or.anver';  but  several  commentators  doubt, 
whether  the  text  is  reliable  ;  Budde  suggests  deleting  this  word 
as  a  gloss  ;  Gunkel  and  Winekler  change  it  into  Yffor  (itr),  be- 
cause in  the  same  passage  reference  is  made  to  the  Nile  ;  Cheyne 
into  Glhdn  (\ytVi)  for  the  same  reason,  (b)  Ps  427,  where  Vcc 
hay-Yarden  (prvn  p«)  seems  to  denote  'the  country  of  the 
Jordan,'  i.e.  probably  the  region  round  about  the  sources  ot 
the  river,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  Hermon  or 
rather  the  Hermons  (in  the  plural)  in  the  same  verse.  It  must 
be  observed,  however,  that,  according  to  the  Talmud,  the  river 
bore  the  name  of  Jordan  only  between  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  a  statement  which  is  neither  confirmed  nor  con- 
tradicted by  the  Bible,  and  cannot  be  proved  in  any  way  ;  we 
may  add  that,  according  to  some  writers,  the  present  custom 
is  exactly  the  opposite,  for  it  is  alleged — has  the  claim  an> 
foundation  ?— that  at  the  present  day  only  the  part  of  the  t\\  i/r 
above  the  lake  is  called  (frdunn,  and  the  part  below,  Sheri'a. 

The  word  Jordan  in  the  r6Ie  of  common  noun  is  further 
proved  by  the  expression  *  Jordan  of  Jericho '  (irn?  [!H')t  'n  the 
construct  state.  The  meaning  of  this  will  be  examined  below, 
in  connexion  with  the  lower  course  of  the  river  near  where  it 
falls  into  the  Dead  Sea. 

2.  General  geography  and  geology. — The  total 
length  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  from  its  source 
to  its  mouth  at  the  Dead  Sea,  is  about  120  miles. 
It  stretches  from  north  to  south  in  a  practically 
straight  line.  It  begins  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Bcha'a  (Coele-Syria),  that  valley  which  stretches 
between  the  Lebanon  on  the  west  and  the  Anti- 
Lebanon  on  the  east,  but  whose  waters  run 
towards  the  north.  Almost  immediately  after 
leaving  Lake  Huleh,  which  is  7  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Jordan  begins  to 
fall  below  the  level  of  the  -sea  ;  the  Lake  of  Tiberias 
is  682  feet,  the  Dead  Sea  1292  feet,  below  it. 
There  is  not  another  example  of  such  a  marked 
depression  on  the  surface  of  our  globe,  except 
with  tracts  covered  by  the  seas  ;  the  other  cai-us 
which  may  be  cited  attain  much  less  depths ;  the 
greatest  is  about  300  feet  in  the  Sahara,  while, 
taking  into  account  the  depth  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(13U0  feet),  we  get  a  total  of  almost  2600  feet, 
(j.  A.  Smith  has  well  said  (HGHL  p.  407): 
'Among  the  rivers  of  the  world  the  Jordan  is 
unique  by  a  twofold  distinction  of  Nature  and 
History.  .  .  The  Nile  and  the  Jordan,  otherwise 
so  different,  are  alike  in  this,  that  the  historical 
singularity  of  each  has  behind  it  as  remarkable  a 
singularity  of  physical  formation.  .  .  -  Every  one 
knows  the  incomparableness  of  the  Nile.  ...  In 
its  own  way  the  Jordan  is  as  solitary  and  extreme 
an  efiect  of  natural  forces.  There  may  be  some- 
thing on  the  surface  of  another  planet  to  match 
the  Jordan  Valley  ;  there  is  nothing  in  this.' 

As  regards  the  geological  explanation  of  this  re- 
markable phenomenon,  we  may  say  that  it  was  sup- 
plied in  the  19tb  cent,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner 
by  the  experts  who  made  a  study  of  Palestine,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  in  par- 
ticular :  Fraas,  Hull,  Lartet,  and  Blanckenhorn. 
The  following  is  briefly  the  result  of  their  labours. 
When,  during  the  Eocene  period,  and  even  before 
it,  during  the  Cretaceous  period,  successive  strata 
of  limestone  had  been  deposited,  there  was  pro- 
duced towards  the  end  of  the  Eocene  epoch,  by  the 
action  of  lateral  least  and  west)  pressure,  a  falling 
away,  i.e.  a  '  fault'  or  fracture  was  formed  in  the 
earth's  crust.  This  movement,  however,  was  not 
of  a  convulsive  nature,  it  was  not  a  sudden  cata- 
clysm, but  a  slow  and  gradual  process,  extending 
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over  a  long  period  of  time.  The  result  of  it  was 
the  formation  of  the  parallel  chains  of  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon,  and  further  south  that  of  the 
two  ranges  of  hills  which  skirt  the  Jordan  valley. 
The  southern  end  of  this  depression  is,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  How  of  water,  a  transverse  ridge 
reaching  650  feet  above  the  lied  Sea  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  situated  about  46  miles  from  Akabah 
and  more  than  73  miles  from  the  Dead  Sea. 

At  the  end  of  the  Miocene  and  the  beginning  of 
the  Pliocene  period,  the  waters  in  the  Jordan  valley 
must  have  been  just  about  at  their  present  level. 
But  the  pluvial  period  (Pliocene)  brought  about  a 
considerable  raising  of  the  aqueous  surface  enclosed  ; 
the  Jordan  valley  became  a  lake  which  must  have 
been  about  200  miles  long  and  more  than  2000  feet 
deep.  The  glacial  period  (post-Pliocene),  during 
which  the  temperature  sank  considerably  and  the 
rainfall  increased,  only  served  to  accentuate  this 
state  of  affairs  still  more.  Then,  at  the  close  of 
this  period,  the  streams  of  water  diminished,  and 
also  the  lake,  until  things  once  more  arrived  at 
their  present  state.  On  the  lateral  slopes  of  the 
valley  traces  of  the  heights  to  which  the  waters 
rose  are  still  distinguishable  ;  some  of  the  most 
notable  of  these  traces  are  1180,  others  347,  feet 
above  the  present  level  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Alongside  of  this  theory,  held  in  common  by 
those  who  have  studied  this  question,  we  must 
mention,  as  worthy  of  attention,  the  one  which 
\V.  Libbey,  Professor  of  Piiysical  Geography  in 
the  University  of  Princeton,  has  recently  published 
(Libbey  and  Hoskins,  The  Jordan  Valley  and  Pet  ra, 
ii.  pp.  231-260). 

The  ancients  were  completely  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  the  bottom  of  the  Jordan  valley  lay  be- 
low the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Nor  were 
they  aware  at  that  time  that  the  depression  be- 
tween the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  was 
intersected  by  j,  sort  of  natural  barrier,  forming 
two  anticlinal  slopes  and  making  a  dividing  line 
for  the  waters.  And  even  in  the  (irst  part  of  the 
10th  cent,  it  was  held  by  Carl  Hitter,  YV.  M.  Leake, 
de  Hoff,  Leon  de  Laborde,  etc.,  that  formerly— 
perhaps  even  in  historical  times  before  the  catas- 
trophe of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah— the  Jordan  passed 
through  the  Dead  Sea,  continued  its  southward 
course,  and  flowed  into  the  Red  Sea.  Those  are 
ideas  which  have  had  to  be  given  up.  It  was  in 
1836-37  that  two  German  scholars,  von  Schubert 
and  Roth,  and  at  the  same  time  two  Englishmen, 
G.  H.  Moure  and  W.  G.  Beke,  discovered  that  the 
Jordan  valley  sank  far  down  below  the  level  of 
the  sea  The  Austrian  Russegger,  the  Frenchman 
Jules  de  Bertou,  and  the  Englishman  Symonds 
soon  confirmed  this  sensational  discovery,  as  a 
consequence  of  explorations  carried  on  in  quite  an 
independent  way.  Before  them,  famous  travellers, 
such  as  Seetzen  (1806-07),  Burckhardt  (1810-12), 
Irby  and  Mangles  (1817-18),  had  visited  those 
same  parts  without  any  suspicion  of  the  strange 
phenomenon  regarding  the  altitude. 

the  course  of  the  Jordan  is  interrupted  twice- 
first  by  the  Lake  of  Huleh,  a  description  of  which 
occurs  later  in  the  course  of  the  present  article, 

?  S1 1  y  ^  Uk.e  °f  Tiberias  or  Sea  of  Galilw 
(winch  see);  we  have  not  to  examine  this  here. 

AWiZ  ;?terruPjlon*  Huite  naturally  cause  us  to 
ions  (tle„neXtpart  <*«»«  article  into  three  see- 
turns  .  („)  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  (b)  the  Upper 

dan  ?r"m  ttSa\La^SeriaS'  (C>  fch«  Lower  K 
dan  irom  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

Aim  S  Z'v7  <  <h-  ■*»■*»«. -Ju*t  as  in  the 
no  tlw^v  °nal  Tnion  of  mountaineer*  does 
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the  one  m  Inch  tourists  or  even  geo-raplicrs  wonl.l 
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northerly  of  its  sources,  the  one  which  gives  rise  to 


the  stream  whieli  covers  the  longest  distance,  is 
found  near  Hasbeya,  at  1846  feet  above  the  sea, 
at   the    foot  of   the  Great  Hermon.      The  name 
Hasbani  is  given  to  the  river  which  starts  there 
and  flows  towards  the  south,   following  a  course 
parallel  at  first  to  that  of  the  Litani ;   between 
these  twin  valleys  there  is  only  a  'short  distance 
and  <t  ridge  of  mountains  of  moderate  height ;  so 
that  one  might  quite  well  imagine  the  gasbani 
rejoining  the    Litani,   and   falling  along  with   it 
into  the  Mediterranean.     But,   on   the  contrary 
it    remains    faithful    to    its    course    from    north 
to  south,   and  is    joined    by  a  tributary,   which 
some  modern   scholars  would   include  among  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan— the  Nahr-Bareighit  (Flea 
Kiver),    '  the  smallest  of  the   four  sources  of  the 
Jordan'  (Libbey  and  Hoskins,  i.  p.  89),  but  which 
is  usually  left  aside,  so  that  attention  may  be  given 
only  to  the  three  other  more  important  ones.    These 
are,  besides  the  Hasbani,  the  one  which  springs 
forth  at  Tell  el -K.adi,  and  the  one  which  emerges 
from  the  grotto  of  Bauias.    The  Tell  el-^adi  source 
is  called  the  Leddan.     This  unexplained  name  is 
interpreted  by  some  as  containing  an  allusion  to 
the  city  of  Dan,  situated  in  this  region,  and  gener- 
ally (G.  A.  Smith,  however,  is  an  exception,  HGHL 
pp.   480,  678)  identified  with  Tell  el-Kadi,  Kadi, 
'  judge,'  being  considered  the  exact  equivalent  of 
the  Heb.  Dan.    The  source  of  Tell  el-^adi  is  double, 
in  the  sense  that  it  streams  forth,  at  500  feet  above 
the  sea,  in  two  places  close  together  under  a  hillock 
which  is  about  300  feet  broad  and  covered  with 
tall  trees,  and  rises  in  a  very  striking  manner  from 
the  plain,  over  which  it  towers  about  60  feet.     The 
stream  which  flows  from  it  is  the  shortest  but  most 
copious  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  ;  it  is  not, 
therefore,  on  account  of  its  abundance,  but  because 
of  its  short  length,  that  Josephus  calls  it  '  the  little 
Jordan'  (BJ  iv.  i.  1  ;  Ant.   vin.  viii.  4),  or  'the 
lesser  Jordan  '  (Ant.  v.  iii.  1).     Lastly,  we  find  the 
'  river  of  Banias,'  Naiir-Banias,  which  starts  at 
1200  feet  above  the  sea  from  a.  grotto,  the  ancient 
shrine  of  the  Semitic,  and  then  of  the  Grceeo-Roman, 
gods,  well  known  under  the  name  of  Paneion,  and 
round  which  arose  the  city  known  under  the  names 
of  Cjesarea  Philippi  and  Paneas,  and  now  called 
Banias,  a  corruption  of  the  latter  name.     Josephus 
mentions,    under   the   name   of  Paneas,    both    the 
town  and  the  district  of  which  it  was  the  centre ; 
he  also  mentions  the  Paneion,  and  speaks  of  '  the 
famous  fountain'  (cf.  BJ  I    xxi.  3,  m.  x.  7;  Ant. 
xv.  x.  3,  xviii.  ii.  1).     He  adds  that  the  water  of 
the  source  comes  from  Lake  Phiala,  situated  120 
stades  from   Csesarea ;   this  is,    undoubtedly,   the 
small  lake  nowadays  called  Birkct-Ram  (cf.  Schu- 
macher in  ZDP Fix.  [1886]  p.  256  f.),  but  it  is  only 
60  stades  distant.     There  is,  however,  no  subter- 
ranean communication  between  this  lake,  an  ancient 
volcanic  crater,  and  the  Paneion  source. 

The  Leddan  and  the  river  of  Banias  meet  at  an 
altitude  of  148  feet,  after  the  Leddan  has  flowed 
5  miles.  A  little  farther  down,  the  Hasbani,  in  its 
turn,  becomes  united  with  them :  whence  the  Jordan 
is  formed. 

i.  The  Upper  Jordan. — From  the  confluence, 
which  we  have  just  mentioned,  to  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias  the  course  of  the  Jordan  is  unimportant 
from  a  historical  point  of  view.  The  books  of  the 
Bible  do  not  speak  of  it,  and  later  writers  very 
seldom.  Nor,  from  a  specifically  geographical  point 
of  view,  has  this  part  of  the  river  any  great  im- 
portance. Its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  at 
10  miles  distance  from  the  confluence  it  forms  a 
lake  or  lagoon,  the  Bafir  or  Buheirat  (lake  or  small 
lake)  Huleh,  triangular  in  shape,  the  level  of  which 
is  7  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  and  which  is 
rich  in  papyrus  plants.  The  size  of  this  sheet  of 
water  varies  very  much  according  to  the  seasons : 
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at  one  time  it  is  a  considerable  limpid  stretch,  at 
another  it  is  simplya  kind  of  huge  morass.  Its  tra- 
ditional identi ligation  with  'the  waters  of  Memiu ' 
(Jos  11*  7)  must  be  regarded  with  caution  (cf.  ZUtV 
ix.  [18S6]  p.  252) ;  the  evidence  of  Josephus  is  not 
favourable.  He  gives  this  lake  another  name,  that 
of  '  the  lake  of  the  Semeehonites'  (BJ  IV.  i.  1  •  cf 
ZDPVU.  and  p.  343  f.).  As  regards  the  modern 
name  gulch,  it  is  perhaps  derived  from  the  word 
Vlxthn,  by  which  Josephus  denotes  «,  district  near 
llamas.  For  the  description  of  the  whole  upper 
course  of  the  Jordan  from  its  sources  hi  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias,  including  Lake  ljuleh,  sec  Macgre"or, 
The  Bob  Roy  on  th<:  Jordan,  lNl>!>,  5th  ed.  1NK0.° 

As  soon  as  it  leaves  Lake  l.lnlcli,  the  Jordan 
begins  to  How  below  the  level  of  the  sua.  and  falls 
almost  TOO  feet  in  a  distance  of  10  miles.  We 
must  here  notice  ;i  bridge,  the  Jisr  B.-mtt-Y<tknb, 
'  bridge  of  Jacob's  Daughters,'  sometimes  wrongly 
called  'bridge  of  Jacob'  or  'bridge  of  Jacob* 
Sons  '  ;  the  name  itself  is  really  dillicult  to  explain  ; 
sec  on  tills  subject  an  ingenious  solution  suggested 
in  PEFSt,  ISHS.  p.  2!)f.,  by  1J.  Z.  Inedmann. 

5.  The  Low :r  Jordan. — The  Jordan  issues  from 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias  at  a  place  called  Bab  rt-Tinn, 
leaving  on  the  east  the  little  modern  village  of 
Seniakh,  which  has  no  bridge  connecting  it  with 
the  right  bank,  and  as  the  river  is  not  fordable  at 
this  place,  the  passage,  naturally  of  frequent 
occurrence,  is  accomplished  by  means  of  boats.  A 
little  farther  down  there  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  bridge  called  at  the  present  day  Unim  el- 
Kan'itir,  and  again  at  a  short  distance  below,  the 
ruins  of  another  bridge,  Utnm  es-Sidcl.  There  the 
Jordan  begins  to  assume  a  very  sinuous  course, 
describing  endless  meanders  ;  Pliny  spoke  of  it  as 
an  amnis  ambit iosus,  i.e.  a  winding  river.  The 
distance  in  a  straight  line  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias 
to  the  Dead  Sea  is  about  65  miles,  but  if  we  take 
into  account  all  the  sinuosities  of  the  river  it 
reaches  a  total  of  200  miles. 

The  Jordan  valley  at  this  part  is  now  called  the 
Ghvr,  i.e.  'depression,'  'valley.1  Even  in  the  OT 
it  was  designated  (Jos  131!>-  'a)  by  the  name  ha- 
'tmek,  '  the  valley,'  in  opposition  to  the  neighbour- 
ing heights.  But  a  name  much  more  frequent  in 
the  OT  is  'Arabah,  which  was  applied  to  the  valley 
to  the  north  as  well  as  that  to  the  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea;  nowadays  the  name  'Arabah,  which 
has  been  preserved,  is  applied  only  to  the  valley 
to  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  Greek,  not  in 
the  LXX,  but  in  Jos.,  Eusebius,  etc., 'Arabah  is 
rendered  Aiik&v.  Josephus  also  uses  the  expressions 
'wide  wilderness'  and  'the  great  plain '  (B  J  m.  x.  7, 
IV.  viii.  2;  Ant.  IV.  vi.  1). 

The  GhCr  is  hemmed  in  on  either  side  by  chains 
of  mountains,  or  at  least  hills,  of  variable  height, 
but  sometimes  rising  1500  or  even  1800  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  river.  The  slopes  are  generally 
somewhat  steep,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
prevent  their  being  scaled.  Especially  at  the  spots 
where  the  wadis  come  down  from  one  of  the  side 
mountains,  means  of  access  are  opened  up.  The 
soil  of  the  valley  is  fertile,  especially  in  the  northern 
and  middle  parts.  As  to  the  river  itself,  it  flows  in  a 
bed  which  it  has  hollowed  out  for  itself,  called  the 
Zor.  This  bed  is  somewhat  variable  in  breadth,  and 
it  may  be  easily  seen  that  the  river  has  frequently 
changed  its  course.  Thus  at  Damieh,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  below,  and  where  we  find  the  lia  f- 
ruined  arches  of  a  bridge  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
Jordan  actually  no  longer  passes  under  the  bridge, 
but  at  some  distance  from  it.  The  ground  border- 
in-  either  side  of  the  river  is  covered  with  very 
thick  brushwood ;  this  is  undoubtedly  what  is 
called  in  Jer  125  4919  5044,  Zee  l^-the-pp:?  P".  *•«■ 
'the  majesty  (ItV  'pride')  of  Jordan'  (A\  'the 
swelling  of  Jordan'  [in  the  Jer.  passages]  arises 
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here  was  to  the  Hoods  of  Jordan ;  these  doTxiT 
they  are  sometimes  sudden  and  very  violent 
£S}2™g  the  *>«*«  impassable;    cf.  J&  3" ,  Sir 

The  vegetation,  especially  as  we  go  further  south, 
becomes  very  nearly  tropical,  and  the  fauna  re 
sembles  that  of  Africa.  The  lion,  which  abounded  hi 
ancient  times  and  continued  to  be  encountered  even 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  has  completely  disappeared 
Hut  other  carnivorous  animals  are  found  here 
leopards  and  hyamas,  as  well  as  wild  boars,  porcu- 
pines, etc.  In  Palestine  58  species  of  birds  are  met 
with,  which  are  also  N.  African  :  nearly  all  of 
them  belong  to  the  GhGr.  The  flora  has  the  same 
character,  it  recalls  that  of  Nubia,  Abvssinia,  the 
Sahara,  and  the  region  of  the  great  African  lakes. 
Great  heat  prevails  throughout  this  whole  region, 
u  fact  which  is  quite  naturally  explained  when  we' 
remember  that  it  is  a  valley  shut  in  between  high 
walls,  at  its  highest  point  082  and  at  its  lowest 
12i)2  feet  below  the  sea-level.  The  temperature 
varies  from  IT  to  130°  Fahr.  This  circumstance 
undoubtedly  accounts  largely  for  the  fact  that 
there  are  not  and  never  have  been  any  towns  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  But  another  reason  for 
the  latter  important  fact  may  be  found  in  the 
danger  to  which  the  inhabitants  would  be  exposed, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  effectually  fortifying 
themselves  against  attacks.  The  few  towns  of 
the  Ghur  at  one  time  populated,  e.g.  Phasael  and 
Jericho,  are  on  the  height  at  some  distance  from 
the  river,  near  protecting  mountains.  The  other 
inhabited  places  are  only  wretched  villages. 

The  Jordan  forms  a  very  large  number  of  rapids  ; 
about  thirty  may  be  counted,  apart  from  the  whirl- 
pools, which  are  numerous.  There  is  also  a  con- 
siderable number  of  fords  ;  the  majority  of  them — 
22 — are  in  the  northern  part,  to  the  north  of  Karn 
Sartabch;  there  are  5  more  in  the  south.  A  little 
to  the  north  of  Beisan  there  is  a  bridge,  which  dates 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Jisr  el-Mujawich,  on  the 
way — an  ancient  Eoman  road — leading  from  the 
plain  of  Jezreel  to  Gadara  and  Damascus.  Further 
south  is  the  ruined  bridge  of  Damieh  ;  and  lastly, 
near  Jericho,  a  modern  bridge,  the  Jisr  el-Ghor- 
anich,  at  the  place  where  the  mosaic  map  of 
Madaba  indicates  a  ferry-boat.  For  information 
regarding  the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  see  G.  A.  Smith, 
NGHL]t.336f. 

The  configuration  of  the  Jordan  valley  is  remark- 
able for  its  formation  into  terraces  (in  Arabic 
tabakdt),  the  river  flowing  between  the  lowermost 
of  these.  There  is  no  comparatively  equal  and 
continuous  incline  from  the  mountain  to  the  river, 
but  a,  succession  of  horizontal  platforms,  with 
sudden  and  very  steep  slopes,  which  form  what  are 
called  the  steep  banks  or  cliffs  of  Jordan.  They 
are  marly,  and  have  a  tendency  to  become  worn, 
and  even  to  give  way.  The  Zor  itself  is  bordered 
by  them,  and  the  Jordan  often  flows,  at  least  at 
one  side,  along  the  foot  of  a  declivity  impossible  of 
ascent.  This  is  the  case,  c.q.,  in  front  of  the  so- 
called  place  of  the  Baptism  at  the  latitude  of 
Jericho.  These  terraces  correspond  to  the  different 
levels  attained  by  the  waters  of  the  great  lake 
which  at  one  time  filled  the  whole  valley,  and 
winch  first  increased  and  then  sank  down  again. 

The  Jordan  is  fed  by  numerous  tributaries.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  on  the  left  bank.  One  of 
them,  the  Hicromax  of  the  Greeks,  the  Yarmuk  of 
the  Rabbis,  the  Shcrl'at  cl-Mnmulirch  of  the  Arabs, 
already  mentioned  above,  Hows  down  from  the  high 
plateau  on  the  east  of  Lake  Tiberias,  and  passes 
between  the  warm  springs  of  el-ljammah  and  the 
ancient  Gadara  (modern  Umm  Kfts).  Further 
south,  also  on  the  eastern  bank,  the  Jordan  receives 
the  Zcrka  (blue  river),  the  Yabbok  of  ancient  times, 
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which,  after  passing  'Amman  {Rabbath-Ammon, 
Philadelphia),  describes  an  immense  semi-circle 
towards  the  east,  resumes  its  westward  course, 
passes  to  the  south  of  Jerash  (Gerasa),  and  at  last 
empties  itself  into  the  Jordan  ;  the  position  of  its 
mouth  has  considerably  changed  in  the  course  of 
the  centuries.  On  the  right  bank,  we  must  men- 
tion the  Nakr-Jalud,  which  springs  from  the 
fountain  of  IJarod  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Gilboa  and 
passes  to  Beisan  ;  then,  close  to  Jericho,  the  Wadi 
el- Kelt,  which  tradition,  probably  wrongly,  identi- 
fies with  the  Cherith  of  the  Bible. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  Jordan  is 
not  navigable.  Yet  on  three  occasions  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to  sail  down  its  course  from  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  first  time 
it  was  an  Irishman,  Costigan,  who,  in  1835,  accom- 
plished this  daring  feat  alone  in  a  boat  for  one  oars- 
man ;  the  second  time  it  was  Lieutenant  Molyneux, 
of  the  British  Navy,  in  1847.  Both  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  Dead  Sea,  but  both  died  soon  after 
from  the  strain  which  they  had  undergone.  Lastly, 
in  1848,  an  American  expedition,  under  Lieutenant 
Lynch,  sailed  all  the  way  down  in  two  boats  speci- 
ally built  for  the  purpose,  reached  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  were  able  to  record  a  whole  series  of  very  useful 
observations.  Other  travellers  have  also  made  a. 
careful  study  of  the  Jordan  valley,  but  from  the 
land  ;  besides  those  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, we  may  recall  the  names  of  Robinson, 
Guerin,  and  Conder.     Long  before  there  was  any 

?;uestion  of  scientific  explorations,  pilgrims  had 
ollowed  the  course  of  the  Jordan  through  the 
whole  of  the  GhGr,  e.g.  Antonius  Martyr  in  the 
0th  cent.,  Willibald  in  the  8th;  we  may  add  to 
these  the  name  of  King  Baldwin  I.,  who  passed  up 
from  Jericho  to  the  Lake  of  Tiberias. 

While  the  northern  part  of  the  Gkur  is  fertile, 
and  more  especially  the  environs  of  Beisan,  it  is 
very  different  in  the  south,  near  Jericho.  This 
town,  it  is  true,  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
form  a  kind  of  oasis ;  but  the  rest  of  this  region  is 
not  nearly  so  rich,  the  soil  being  impregnated  with 
salt  substances ;  one  is  reminded  of  the  nearness  of 
the  Dead  Sea. 

It  ia  this  district  that  is  referred  to  in  the  passages  of  the  OT 
where  the  'Jordan  of  Jericho'  is  spoken  of.  This  does  not 
mean  a  particular  branch  of  the  river,  far  less  another  stream  of 
the  same  name  (as,  e.g.,  they  say  in  Valais,  '  the  Visp  of  Saas ' 
and  'the  Visp  of  Zermatt').  It  is  simply  'the  Jordan  in  the 
district  of  Jericho.'  See  Nu  221  263&J  31H!  33«f.  50  34ID  mi  1(113 
Jos  1332  16i  208, 1  Ch  6<"  (78).  We  must  correct  the  AV  and  R V 
in  this  respect,  and  remember  that  Jordan  is  originally  a 
common  noun.  b        J 

Another  Biblical  expression  referring  to  this  particular  region 
is  Kiklcar  hay-Yardm  (p-rn  ip?),  Cm  13ior,  or  hak-Kikkar  (Gn 
131-  1917  25. «r.,  Neh  3"  12*8),  ,it.  'the  circle '  (i.e.  the  basin  of 
the  Jordan  or,  more  briefly,  'the  circle' ;  in  Greek  i  t[P;xL<>; 
«*  W»*.r(LX\,Mt35,Lk33).  It  may  seem  at  first  sight  that 
this  expression  should  apply  to  the  whole  valley,  but  it  is  more 
probable,  considering  the  passages  in  which  it  is  used,  that  it  is 

Dead's™  1?wfth°nT  °  ■  lhe  6r<>adeJ  P?*  ^  to  the  north  of  «» 
Dead  Sea  with  Jericho  as  centre  (ef.  Dt  343),  and  stretchine 
northwards  until  near  Sartabeh  (cf.  2  S  1823  1  K  7*  2  Ch  41"? 
?XrP^nPHBa,8°  ■including  th.e  kwin  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Thfs 
tuKKar  (Litres  of  the  Plain),  and  to  Zoar  in  particular  ■  the 
Sn^n^'  thin)£8  ^eir  8ite  ou*ht  to  be  sougR  the  north 

ft th tenn S  Si  T  hT„  fr°m-the  necessitv  of  e« 
tvi.  niHn  «„,!  *?  enibrace  the  region  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Ft  to  the  east  <^lt  \  \  *  '?  K,  25)' and  for  the  district  **cinS 
^KlttWl8l?1,n,,Jj?<ltt  Moab  (Nu  221  263- «3  3H2 
Mhe  pfurafof  Xo£  J"  "^     ^  HebreW  WOrd  U9ed  her« 

»\tJlLSi°riT/  V^P***™1  r6!c.-lt  is  a  common- 
rrom  wl  'f  the  J£rdan  sePar^es  E.  Palestine 
£ZZ;J Pf  tine"  .But  one  often  yieids  to  the 
seZa  iin  Th^T^1"^6  te  imPortance  of  this 
separation,  rhe  Jordan  has  been  called  '  the  trreat 
Divider.'    We  should  not  exaggerate.     Thesepara- 

"inTif'  Wt  ^>  4  S°  «""*  »  £S» 
trrniK.     And  if  separation  there  is,  it  is  not  the 

river  itself,  with  its  narrow  breadtliUs  to  90  feet 


on  an  average,  at  places  perhaps  as  broad  as  180  (?) 
feet— and  its  numerous  fords,  that  constitute  it  •  it 
is  rather  the  valley  as  a  whole,  the  Gh6r  enclosed 
between  its  lateral  ramparts,  with  its  intolerable 
heat,  and  its  want  of  security.  The  stream  itself 
is  so  little  of  an  obstacle  that  it  is  constantly  being 
crossed,  easily,  too  easily. 

In  ancient  times  it  kept  back  neither  armies  nor 
raids.  The  pilgrims  of  Galilee,  who  in  the  times 
of  Judaism  made  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  had  so 
little  dread  of  passing  the  river  that  thev  chose  to 
cross  it 'twice  and  make  their  journey  byway  of 
Persea  rather  than  pass  through  the  territory  of  the 
Samaritans.  John  the  Baptist  baptized  beyond 
the  Jordan,  and  that  did  not  prevent  crowds  from 
going  to  him.  Later  on,  the  river  was  again 
crossed  at  all  times  and  with  great  ease,  and  down 
to  the  most  recent  epochs  the  incursions  of  trans- 
Jordan  Bedawin  have  not  been  prevented  by  the 
river,  any  more  than  the  expeditions  sent  forth  in 
pursuit  of  them.  And  this  was  as  little  the  case 
when  the  Midianites  invaded  the  territory  of  the 
Israelites,  and  Gideon  put  them  to  rout  and  pur- 
sued them,  while  the  Ephraimites  held  the  fords. 
The  mountain -slopes  are  here  and  there  quite 
accessible ;  it  is  easy  to  descend  and  ascend  the 
lateral  wadis.  The  valley  which  stretches  down 
from  Jezreel  to  Beisan  is  the  most  convenient  of 
the  great  routes,  and  there  are  many  others.  G. 
A.  Smith  has  admirably  shown  the  close  connexion 
between  Samaria  and  the  country  of  Gilead  (HGHL 
p.  335 ft".). 

The  Jordan  valley  is  so  ineffectual  a  barrier,  that 
at  all  times  the  possessors  of  the  western  district 
have  felt  the  necessity  of  establishing  themselves 
on  the  eastern  bank  for  the  sake  of  safety.  The 
2£  tribes  of  Israel  quartered  on  the  left  bank  were 
a  rampart  guarding  their  western  brethren  from 
the  invaders  and  pillagers  of  the  east.  The  Romans 
realized  the  need  of  occupying  the  country  across  the 
Jordan  in  a  strong  and  unassailable  manner.  And 
in  our  day  security  was  not  really  re-established  on 
the  west  of  the  Jordan  until  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment imposed  its  authority  in  a  firm  and  permanent 
fashion  in  the  provinces  east  of  the  river. 

7.  OT  references. — It  has  been  well  said  (Jewish 
Encyc.  vii.  p.  239),  '  There  is  no  regular  description 
of  the  Jordan  in  the  Bible;  only  scattered  and 
iidefinite  references  to  it  are  given.'  There  are 
176  references  to  the  Jordan  in  the  OT,  the 
majority  of  which  are  found  in  the  narrative  books 
of  Jos.  (67),  Deut.  (26),  Nu.  (20),  Sam.  (17  : 2  +  15), 
Kings  (12:3  +  9),  Jg.  (12),  Ch.  (7:1+6),  Gn.  (5). 
But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  have  to  do 
with  topographical  expressions  such  as  '  on  this  side 
Jordan,'  'beyond  Jordan,'  'to  go  over  Jordan,' 
'by  Jordan.'  If  those  cases  are  deducted,  all 
that  remain  are  very  few.  Besides,  as  the  present 
Dictionary  is  devoted  to  the  Gospels,  we  have  not 
to  enter  into  details  as  we  should  have  to  do  if  it 
treated  of  the  OT.  We  shall  confine  ourselves 
therefore  to  noting  the  following,  (a)  The  crossing 
of  the  Jordan  by  the  Israelites  (Jos  3-4  :  cf.  Ps 
1143-5).  This  narrative  must  be  compared  with 
what  happened  on  the  8th  of  December  1267  at  the 
bridge  of  Damieh,  in  the  reign  of  the  Sultan 
Beibars  I.  (1260-77),  according  to  the  Arabic  his- 
torian Nowairi  (PEFSt,  1895,  pp.  253-261,  334- 
338),  and  the  mention  of  a  similar  fact  in  the  Val 
Blenio,  in  Tessin,  when  in  1512  a  landslip  stopped 
the  flow  of  a  stream  for  14  months,  after  which 
a  clearance  was  effected  by  the  bursting  of  the 
barrier  which  had  been  formed,  (b)  The  seizing 
of  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  by  Ehud  after  the 
murder  of  Eglon  (Jg  Sw).  (c)  The  campaign  of 
Gideon  ( Jg  7-8)  against  Midian.  [d)  That  of  Jeph- 
thah  against  the  Ephraimites  (Jg  12).  (c)  Ihe 
flight  of  David  before  Absalom,  the  battle  which 
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followed  it  and  the  return  of  David  to  Jerusalem 
(2  S  IT"-  -'  ID1"-*1)  [on  this  point  the  Hebrew  text 
speaks  (19"i"i)  of  a  n-jji;  for  enabling  the  king  to 
cross  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  ;  Jos.  (Ant 
VII.  xi.  2)  renders  this  word  bv  VAcon.   '  bri 

.      </) 
return 

ui  his  icm,ttt  «Muilt  \~  n  -/.     \<j i   inu  u^iici  iiiilTatlVeS 

referring  to  Elisha :  Naauian  (2  K  51""-),  and  the 
adventure  of  the  lost  axe  (2  K  bn).  (A)  The  reference 
in  1  Mae  5*41  °-  b^*411  to  certain  incidents  of  war, 
relating  to  the  struggles  ot  the  Jews  with  the 
Syrians.  In  the  poetical  and  prophetic  hooks,  the 
Jordan  is  scarcely  mentioned  :  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  quote  the  few  texts  where  it  occurs. 

8.  -\i"  references. — Here  again,  several  tunes, 
the  Jordan  is  mentioned  in  the  phrase  '  beyond 
Jordan.'  See  Mt  4la  (which  quotes  Is  9')  4as  19', 
Mk  3s  10'.  All  the  other  passages  of  the  Gospels 
which  mention  the  Jordan  are  connected  with  the 
ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  baptism  of 
Jesus,  or  make  a  retrospective  allusion  to  them. 
Thus  Mt  3",  Mk  1»,  Lk  3J  describe  John  at  work, 
preaching  and  baptizing ;  and  on  this  point  Mt. 
and  Lk.  mention  the  jrepivupos  of  the  Jordan,  a 
word  which  we  explained  when  speaking  of  the 
Kikkur  of  the  OT  (see  almve,  §  5).  Others  (Mt  3'", 
Mk  la)  show  us  Jesus  baptized  'in  the  Jordan,' 
and  then  leaving  the  banks  of  the  river  (Lk  41)  in 
order  to  go  away  to  the  desert.  The  Gospel  of 
John  is  the  only  one  which  defines  more  precisely 
the  place  where  John  baptized  and  where  Jesus 
was  baptized.  Jn  1^  tells  us  that  'these  things 
were  done  in  Bethany  beyond  Jordan,  where  John 
was  baptizing,'  and  two  later  passages  in  the  same 
Gospel  recall  the  same  fact ;  V"  '  He  that  was  with 
thee  beyond  Jordan,'  and  104"  '  He  went  away 
a"ain  bevond  Jordan  to  the  place  where  John  at 
first  baptized.'  See  art.  Bethabara  Without 
entering  here  into  the  discussion  of  the  problem 
which  is  raised  by  the  substitution  (by  Ongen)  ot 
B-Mmbnra  for  Bctliini/,  we  may  say  that  the  latter 
is  infinitely  better  attested,  and  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred (this  does  away  with  the  topographical 
hypotheses  based  on  Bethnbara).  As  regards 
Bethany,  the  knowledge  at  our  disposal  does  not 
enable  us  to  determine  its  site.  It  must  be  (a) 
beyond  Jordan,  which  excludes  the  traditional  so- 
cailed  'place  of  the  Baptism'  near  Jericho  ;  and 
(b)  near  Jordan,  which  renders  improbable  the  sug- 
gestions of  Grove,  Wilson,  and  Cheyne  w-ho  would 
combine  Bethany  and  Bethabara  into  Bethanabra, 
and  the  view  of  Furrer  ('Das  Geog.  im  Ev  nacb 
Joh.'  in  ZXTW,  1902,  p.  257  f.),  put  orward  also  by 
7ahn  IE, i,l  XT  ii.  P-  561),  and  noted  by  San  lay 
^raitLoftt  Gospels,  P.  '-'41,  which  identities 
Bethany  with  Betaneh  =  Betonim  (Jos  13  ).  1 bee 
on  tins  special  question  Lagrange,  '  Bethame  et 
Bethabara'  in  RB  iv.  [IS95]  pp.  u02-o-_- ;  l*.  a. 
.Smith  HGHL  p.  4C6 ;  C.  Momn.ert,  Aenon  und 
Bethania,  1903,  pp.  1-19,  30-56. 
I  ittratcm  -SWP  i.  pp.  88,  97,  M9-»3.  I'9,."2', '^Jflt 

,e,  of  w.  y   ma.  rp.  <<*--»>■  'Si?,;,/™  t6i-2«),  270-279 ; 

volume  [see  Indexes) ;  Reland ■r™$,"1°gg.m ;  Burckhardt, 
Seetzen,  Kemn,  l.  pp-  323  .14.,.  n. -59  -<i,  <■ "^T  ,.  „.  oifl.  ■ 
Travel,,  pp.  342-34"  ; .  Irby  »?  /.angles  ™.*^J>  „„,„,„ 
Buckmgham  Travel,  ■»  '  " '"" '^ "h ube r?  Retie  in  da,  Morgen- 
the  Arab  Tribe,,  pp.  0-15  ;  yon  *™;™"'£"iB  ,es  ,„urces  du 
land.iii.  pp.  67794  j  *  *$™',J?„T(fcK  *  la  SocieUde 
Jourdain  jusqu'  a  la  »«'  ''£<  r  Molvneux  '  Expedition  to  the 
Geographic,  1839,  pp.  J"-,1^-,™ '.'"/, fl;0„  $„.  xviii.  [1848] 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea'  in  Joui ■"■"?£,  '  ,  ,he  United 
pp.  104-130,  of.  p.  ^rV-'-^e.hmZd  the  Dead  Sea,  Ki9, 
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und  die  Beichifung  da  TodUn  Mem,,  1850  •  Tobler    Tona 

;".'.  ■"""«•  '878;  lieclus,  «,„,„„,,/,„  un.nr.ielle,  ii.  pp.  727- 
..10,    I.oiu-t,   La  Sane   d'aitjoord-liui,   pp.   443-470    ^l-t-^.q. 

iTr,..;r?"™C'j,\  •*  97-1Ua'  *">-2i"-  U«'''«.  >■  133.  282-285' 
342,  li.  211,,  308-310,  338,  4501.  ;  O.  A.  Smith  HGHLmY  4BB 
«*;  ll„hl,  GAPk,  35-39,  mills,  115,.  ;  ThonSonf  iTi  ™" 
369-3,  1,  ii.  pp  447-459,  46S-i73 ;  Hull,  •  Memoir  on  the  Geology 
and  Ocngrapny  ot  Arabia  Petrma,  Palestine.'  etc  in  SWJ> 
1S8II,  pp.  3-29,  29  It  103-120,  the  same  author's  Mount  Seir, 
.Siiioioiai Hctem  J'nfcstme,  1889,  pp.  75-143, 159-169 ;  Conder 
lent  lt»*>  pp.  214-235;  MacCoun,  The  Uolu  Land  in  Geog- 
raph)  and  llutory,  1897,  i.  pp.  1-3,  47-50,  ii.  p.  30 ;  Newbold, 
the  Lake  Phiala,  the  Jordan  and  its  Sources '  in  JltASxvi 
[issiil  p|i.  8  31 ;  J.  L.  Porter,  Thromjh  Samaria  tr,  Galilee  and 
the. Ionian,  18S9,  pp.  114-142,  209-298  ;  Damon,  »/r.nini  Science 
in  Liblc  Land,,  pp.  313-319,  338-354  ;  Libbev  uikI  Hoskins,  The 
Jordan  V  alley  and  I'etra,  1905  ;  Fraas,  A  as  dem  Orient,  1807 
pp.  72-78,  294-200 ;  Blanckenhorn,  '  Entstehunir  und  Ge- 
Bclnchte  den  Todten  Meeres '  in  ZDI1  V  xix.  [lfcUOJ  pp.  1-59. 

LUCIEN  GAUTIER. 
JORIM.— Named  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Lk  3-"}. 

JOSECH  (AV  Joseph).—  Named  in  our  Lord's 
genealogy  (Lk  3-6). 

JOSEPH  flw<nj0). — 1.  The  patriarch,  mentioned 
only  in  the  description  of  the  visit  of  Jesus  to  Sychar 
(Jn  4D). — 2.  3.  Joseph  son  of  Mattathias  and  Joseph 
son  of  Jonani  are  both  named  in  the  genealogy  of 
Jesus  given  in  Lk.  {Zu- M).* — 4.  One  of  the  brethren 
of  the  Lord,  Mt  13s5  (AV  Joses,  the  form  adopted 
in  both  AV  and  KV  in  Mt  27s",  Mk  63  15"- ".  See 
Joses). 

5.  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary  and  the  reputed 
father  of  Jesus  (Lk  3^),  is  not  mentioned  in  Mk., 
and  only  indirectly  in  Jn.  (14J  6").  He  was  of 
Davidic  descent ;  and,  though  Mt.  and  Lk.  differ 
in  the  genealogical  details,  they  connect  Jesus  with 
Joseph  and  through  him  with  David  (Mt  llff-,  Lk 
3231').  Joseph,  who  was  a  carpenter  (Mt  13s8)  and 
a  poor  man,  as  his  ottering  in  the  temple  showed 
(Lk  2SJ),  lived  in  Nazareth  (24)  and  was  espoused 
to  Mary,  also  of  Nazareth  (V).  By  their  be- 
trothal they  entered  into  a  relationship  which, 
though  not  the  completion  of  marriage,  could  be 
dissolved  only  by  death  or  divorce.  Before  the 
marriage  ceremony  Mary  was  '  found  with  child  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,'  but  the  angelic  annunciation  to 
her  was  not  made  known  to  Joseph.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a  just  man  (Mt  1"),  a  strict  observer  of 
the  Law.  The  law  was  stern  (Dt  228»-  -4),  but  its 
severity  had  been  mitigated  and  divorce  had  taken 
the  place  of  death.  Divorce  could  be  effected 
publicly,  so  that  the  shame  of  the  woman  might 
be  seen  by  all ;  or  it  could  be  done  privately,  by 
the  method  of  handing  the  hill  of  separation  to  the 
woman  in  presence  of  two  witnesses.t  Joseph,  not 
willin"  to  make  Mary  a  public  example,  'was 
minded  to  put  her  away  privily'  (Mt  1").  An 
an  "el  however,  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  telling 
him  not  to  fear  to  marry  Mary,  as  the  conception 
was  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  also  that  she  would 
bring  forth  a  son,  whom  he  was  to  name  Jesus 
(T  an. )  The  dream  was  accepted  as  a  revelation, t 
as  a  token  of  Divine  favour,  and  Joseph  took 
Mary  as  his  wife,  but  did  not  live  with  her  as  her 
husband  till  she  had  brought  forth  her  firstborn 
son  (v.-4[).  ,  t  -  i 

Before  the  birth  of  Christ  there  was  an  Imperial 
decree  that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed  and 
Joseph,  being  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David, 
had  to  leave  Nazareth  and  go  to  Bethlehem,  to  be 
taxed  with  Mary.§    In  Betlilehem  Jesus  was  born  ; 

'  Joseph  the  son  ol  Juda  in  v.»  (AV)  becomes  Josech  the  son 

■"mEdiSidm,  The  Life  and  Time,  of  Jem,  '»«.««»'«*; 
i  154.  Dalman  asserts  that  Edersheim  „  incorrect  in  stating 
that  public  divorce  wa.  possible  (see  Hastings  Hi,  art. 
'  Joseph '). 

l  On'  the  question  of  the  visit  to  Bethlehem  see  Ramsay* 
Was  Christ  born  at  Bethlehem ! 
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and  there  the  shepherds,  to  whom  the  an  "el  had 
announced  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  found  Mary 
and  Joseph  and  '  the  babe  lying  in  a  manger '  (Lk 
21U).  At  the  circumcision,  on  the  eighth  day  after 
the  birth,  the  child  received  the  name  'Jesus' 
which  Joseph  had  been  commanded  to  give  Him  ; 
and  on  a  later  day,  when  Mary's  purification  was 
accomplished  (cf.  Lv  122-3-4),  she  and  Joseph  took 
Jesus  to  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  (Lk  2-),  to 
'  present  him  to  the  Lord '  *  and  to  offer  a  sacrifice, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  (Ex  133, 
Lv  12s).  Joseph  fullilled  the  law  as  if  he  were  the 
father  of  Jesus ;  and  after  the  ceremonies  in  the 
temple  he  must  have  returned  with  Mary  and  her 
son  to  Bethlehem,  which  was  6  miles  distant  from 
Jerusalem.  In  Bethlehem  the  Wise  Men  who  had 
come  from  the  East  saw  Mary  and  '  the  young 
child '  and  worshipped  Him ;  and  after  their  de- 
parture the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  again  to 
Joseph,  bidding  him  take  Mary  and  the  child  and 
flee  into  Egypt  on  account  of  Herod,  who  would 
seek  to  destroy  Him  (Mt213).  Joseph  was  quick 
to  obey,  and  rising  in  the  night  he  took  the  young 
child  and  His  mother  and  departed  for  Egypt, 
where  Herod  had  no  authority  (v.").  In  Egypt 
they  were  to  remain  till  the  angel  brought  word  to 
Joseph  (v.]3);  and  there  they  dwelt,  possibly  two 
or  even  three  years,  till  the  death  of  Herod,  when 
the  angel  again  appeared  in  a  dream  to  Joseph. 
The  angel  commanded  him  to  take  the  young  child 
and  His  mother  and  go  into  the  land  of  Israel. 
Obedience  was  at  once  given  by  Joseph,  but  he 
became  afraid  when  he  learned  that  Archelaus  was 
reigning  in  Judrca.  Again  the  angel  appeared  in  a 
dream,  and  after  a,  warning  Joseph  proceeded  to 
Nazareth,  which"  was  not  under  the  rule  of  Arche- 
laus, who  had  an  evil  reputation,  but  under  that 
of  the  milder  Antipas  (vv.14'33). 

It  is  recorded  or  Joseph  that  he  and  Mary  went 
every  year,  at  the  Passover,  to  Jerusalem,  and  that 
when  Jesus  was  twelve  years  of  age  He  aceom- 

Sanied  them.  On  that  occasion  Jesus  tarried  in 
erusalem,  after  Joseph  and  Mary,  thinking  He 
was  with  them  in  the  company,  had  left  the  city. 
When  they  had  gone  a.  day's  journey  they  found 
He  was  not  with  them,  and  they  turned  back  to 
Jerusalem.  After  three  days  they  found  Him  in 
the  temple  among  the  doctors,  and  they  were 
amazed.  Mary's  words,  '  Son,  why  hast  thou  thus 
dealt  with  us '.'  behold,  thy  father  and  I  have  sought 
theesorrowing,'called  forth  an  answer  which  Joseph 
and  Mary  did  not  understand.  But  after  the  in- 
cident in  Jerusalem,  Jesus  went  with  them  to 
Nazareth  and  '  was  subjeet  unto  them '  (Lk  241-*1). 
Mary's  words  and  the  record  of  the  subjection  of 
Jesus  to  her  and  Joseph  indicate  that  Joseph  stood 
to  Jesus  in  the  place  of  an  earthly  father.  How 
long  that  relationship  continued  is  unknown,  since 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Joseph  is  not  stated  in  the 
Gospels.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  certainty  that 
he  was  not  alive  throughout  the  period  of  the 
public  ministry  of  Jesus,  seeing  that  he  is  not 
directly  or  indirectly  mentioned  along  with  His 
mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  (Ml;  3JI  63). 

6.  Joseph  of  Arimathrea  ('Iw<Hj0  6  Ar6  'AptfiaOata^, 
|£3  Akimath.-ea).—  A  rich  and  pious  Israelite  (Mt 
-'■*').  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin  (Mk  1543),  who 
1'fTK'X  forTTfear  of  the  Jews,  was  Jesus'  disciple 
i         ,Vi  «  «  not  consente(l  to  the  death  of 

•K'mis  (Lk  23"),  and  could  not  therefore  have  been 
present  at  the  Council,  where  they  all  condemned 
Him  to  be  gudty  of  death  (Mk  14^).  The  timidity 
which  prevented  him  from  openly  avowing  his 
rti«ciple<hm,  and  perhaps  from  defending  Jesus  in 
the  Sanhedrin,  iled  when  he  beheld  the  death  of 

'The  earliest  period  nf  presentn 


ftfter  birth,  _.  „,  , 

(Edersheim,  The  Life  and 


kp  the  lpffal  month  quite' complete' 
of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  i.  litt). 


the  Lord.  Jewish  law  required  that  the  body  of  a 
person  who  had  been  executed  should  not  remain 
all  night  upon  the  tree,  but  should  'in  anywise' 
be  buried  {Dt  21M-  f3).  This  law  would  not  bind 
the  Roman  authorities,  and  the  custom  in  the  Em- 
pire was  to  leave  the  body  to  decay  upon  the  cross 
(cf.  Hor.  Ep.  I.  xvi.  48 ;  Plautus,  Mil.  Gl<rr.  n.  iv. 
19).  But  at  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  and  of  the  two 
malefactors,  the  Jews,  anxious  that  the  bodies 
should  not  remain  upon  the  cross  during  the 
Sabbath,  besought  Pilate  that  the  legs  of  the 
crucified  might  be  broken  and  death  hastened,  and 
that  then  the  bodies  might  be  taken  away  (Jn  19J1). 
According  to  Roman  law,  the  relatives  could  claim 
the  body  of  a  person  executed  {Digest,  xlviii.  24, 
'  De  cadav.  punit.').  But  which  of  the  relatives  of 
Jesus  had  a  sepulchre  in  Jerusalem  where  His 
body  might  be  placed  ?  Joseph,  wishing  the  burial 
not  to  be  'in  any  wise'  (cf.  Jos  829),  but  to  be 
according  to  the  most  pious  custom  of  his  race, 
went  to  Pilate  and  craved  the  body.  The  petition 
required  boldness  (Mk  1543),  since  Joseph,  with  no 
kinship  in  the  flesh  with  Jesus,  would  be  forced  to 
make  a  confession  of  discipleship,  which  the  Jews 
would  note.  Pilate,  too,  neither  loved  nor  was  loved 
by  Israel,  and  his  anger  might  be  kindled  at  the 
coming  of  a  Jew,  and  the  member  of  the  Sanhedrin 
Iks  assailed  with  insults.  Pilate,  however,  making 
sure  that  Jesus  was  dead,  gave  the  body.  Perhaps 
he  had  pity  for  the  memory  of  Him  he  had  con- 
demned, or  perhaps  the  rich  man's  gold,  since 
Pilate,  according  to  Philo  (Op.  ii.  590),  took  money 
from  suppliants,  secured  what  was  craved.  Joseph, 
now  with  no  fear  of  the  Jews,  acted  openly,  and 
had  to  act  with  speed,  as  the  day  of  preparation 
for  the  Sabbath  was  nearly  spent.  Taking  down 
the  body  of  Jesus  from  the  eross  (and  other  hands 
must  have  aided  his),  he  wrapped  it  in  linen  which 
he  himself  had  bought  (Mk  15J6).  In  the  Fourth 
Gospel  it  is  told  how  Nicodemus,  bringing  a,  mix- 
ture of  myrrh  and  aloes,  about  an  hundred  pound 
weight,  joined  Joseph,  and  how  they  took  the  body 
and  wound  it  in  linen  clothes  with  the  spices  (Jn 
1940).  Near  the  place  of  crucifixion  was  a  garden, 
and  in  the  garden  a  new  sepulchre,  which  Joseph 
had  hewn  out  in  the  rock,  doubtless  for  his  own 
last  resting-place ;  and  in  that  sepulchre,  wherein 
was  never  man  yet  laid,  was  placed  the  body  of 
Jesus  prepared  for  its  burial  (Mt  27"",  Jn  1941).  In 
the  court  at  the  entrance  to  the  tomb,  the  prepara- 
tion would  be  made.  All  was  done  which  the  time 
before  the  Sabbatli  allowed  reverent  hands  to  do  ; 
and  then  Joseph,  perhaps  thinking  of  the  pious 
offices  that  could  yet  be  done  to  the  dead,  rolled  a 
great  stone  to  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  and  de- 
parted (Mt27flu).  On  late  legends  regarding  Joseph 
of  ArimathfBa  see  Hastings'  DB,  vol.  ii.  p.  778. 
J.  Herkless. 
JOSES  ("Iwajjs,  'pi',  a  -shortened  form  of  ipi\ 
'he  adds';  cf.  Gn  3034.  The  identity  of  the  two 
names  is  doubted  by  Lightfoot  [Gal*  261,  note  1], 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  use  of  different  forms 
in  the  Peshitta;  but  Dalman  [Gram.  Aram.  75] 
rightly  views  'di*  as  a  dialectical,  and  probably 
Galihtan,  abbreviation  of  *pv.  The  names  are 
apparently  interchangeable  [cf.  Mt  1355  with  Mk 
63];  in  Mt  27WAVH  and  Nestle  with  Tisch.  read 
'Ioi3"^0,  and  in  all  the  passages  there  is  textual 
evidence,  sufficiently  strong  not  to  be  overlooked, 
for  the  name  rejected). — 1.  A  brother  of  Jesus  (Mk 
63).  This  brother  is  not  mentioned  anywhere  else 
except  in  the  above  passage  of  Matthew  (275fi).  For 
views  as  to  his  real  relationship  see  Hastings'  DB  i. 
320  ff.,  and  art.  Brethren  of  the  Lord  in  present 
work.  2.  The  brother  of  James  the  Little  (Mt 
27,a,  Mk  IS"0-47).  The  name  of  Joses  stands  alone 
in  the  last  passage,  but  that  of  his  better  known 
brother    is  substituted   by  the    'Western'   text. 


Flie  father  was  donas  (Jn  19-*) ;  but  of  him,  as  of 
his  son  Joses,  nothing  certain  is  known.  Uoth 
must  have  been  iainiiiai*  to  the  members  of  the 
early  Christian  community ;  but  the  Nyriac  ver- 
sions are  against  the  iilentiiication  of  Clopas  with 
Alplueus,  and  Hegesippus  does  not  say  enough 
(Eus.  HE  iii.  11)  to  warrant  the  conclusion  tlutt 
Joses  was  a  nephew  of  Joseph  of  Nazareth. 

K.  W.  Moss. 
JOSIAH.  —  The    well-known    king    of    Judah, 
named  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Mt  llu(-). 

JOT.— This  modern  spelling  of  the  AV,  followed 
by  RV,  which  has  discarded  the  16th  cent.  '  iote  ' 
(in  Tindale,  Coverdale,  Cranmer  '  iutt ')  of  Rhemish, 
Bishops',  AV  (Kill),  somewhat  obscures  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word,  which  is  simply  a  translitera- 
tion of  the  Greek  term  (i<Zra=  'i').  "Wvclil "s  trans- 
lation and  paraphrase  ('  oon  i,  that  it  lest  fr/frr') 
was  not  adopted  by  any  of  the  subsequent  English 
versions.  The  Greek  trisyllable  being;  pronounced 
'jota'  (ef.  Spanish  'jota.'  German  '  jota,'  '  jodt,' 
'jott,"  'jot'),  the  reduction  to  the  monosyllable 
'  iote  '  (pronounced  '  jote ')  with  its  variants  '  ioyt,' 
Moif  (Scots  form  :  see  J.  Knox,  Hist.  ll:f.  \tn*2, 
Wks.  1840,  i.  107  ;  and  Davidson,  Commend. 
Vjiriehtncs,  1.J-  (1573),  in  Satir.  P.  Ref.  xl.)  and 
'  iott,'  was  natural  and  normal.  The  German 
authorized  version  is  still  Luther's  paraphrase : 
'  der  kleinste  Buchstabe '  for  which  Weizsiicker 
prefers  the  transliteration  :  '  ein  Jota,'  while  the 
French  versions  also  transliterate  :  '  un  (seul)  iota.' 

The  proverbial  phrase  i^ra  £v  rj  fiia  Kepala  (Mt  518 
only)  derives  its  point  from  the  fact  that  t'u-ra  in 
the  Greek  alphabet,  like  its  equivalent  letter  and 
original  yod  in  the  Hebrew,  is  the  smallest  char- 
acter. In  fact,  as  Dr.  Hastings  notes  (s.r.  in  DB), 
the  yod  being  more  distinctively  the  smallest,  pro- 
vides an  argument  in  favour  of  those  who  regard 
Aramaic  as  the  language  of  Jesus. 

After  Tindale's  introduction  of  the  word  (1526), 
its  meaning,  derived  from  the  passage  above  cited, 
was  not  so  much  '  the  least  letter  or  written  part 
of  any  writing,'  as  in  a  more  general  application 
'the  very  least,'  'a  whit,'  and  was  usually  pre- 
ceded by  a  negative  expressed  or  implied.  Thus  : 
Bale  (1538),  Gods  Promts,  iii.  in  Dodsley  O.  PI. 
i.  1 .  'I  wyll  not  one  iote,  Lord,  from  thy  wyll 
dyssenf;  Shakspeare  (1596),  Merch.  of  Ten.. 
'  This  bond  doth  giue  thee  here  no  iot  of  bloud  ; 
Spenser  (1595),  Sonnets,  lvii.:  'That  wonder  is 
how  I  should  Hue  a  iot.' 

P.  Henderson  Aitkex. 

JOTHAM.— A  king  of  Judah,  named  in  our 
Lord's  genealogy  (Mt  1,J). 

JOURNEY.— See  Travel. 

JOY.— In  the  Greek  of  the  NT  there  are  two 
verbs,  with  their  corresponding  nouns,  used  to 
express  the  idea  of  joy.  These  are  ayaWafv, 
ayoWicura,  and  xaiP€lv>  XaP^-  ,         ^       ■ ,  f 

The  word  AyaKXtfr  conveys  rather  the  idea  ol 
exultation  or  exuberant  gladness,  and  is  a  favourite 
with  St.  Luke,  who  has  been  called  the  most  pro- 
found psychologist  among  the  Evangelists  it  is 
in  thepiges  of  his  Gospel  also  that  we  hud  the 
most  frequent  mention  of  circumstances  ot  joy 
attending  the  proclamation  and  reception  of  t  c 
jrosnel  nTcssa-'e,  and  the  whole  character  of  Ins 
Writing  reveaVour  Lord  in  the  mort  joyous  tela- 
tion  to  His  own  disciples  and  to  the  »oridj 
large.  The  Gr.  word  for  'gospel  '.(f^i,,)  Jf^ 
'good  tidings,'  or,  as  it  is  described  in  1A  £  , ,m 
the  message  of  the  angel  to  the  shepherds,  good 
tidings  of  great  joy'  (eeayyeMfo/aM  v^nt^¥n 
peydtip).  In  the  case  of  the  angel  messenge,  to 
Zacharias,   the   two   words  are  combined    in   bis 


greeting      Thus  at  the  very  outset  the  idea  of  iov 

of  Join  the  Jiaptist  'Thou  shalt,'  says  thi 
ange  ,  have  joy  and  gladness  frapi  mi  dyaAia^), 
and  .any  *],„  rejo.ee  (Xapr,<ro,rai)  at  his  birth' 
(Lk  1  ).  Another  strange  attendant  circumstance 
of  the  joy  of  these  days  that  preceded  our  Lord's 
incarnation  is  the  utterance  of  Elisabeth,  who 
when  Mary,  the  predestined  mother  of  the 
.Messiah,  comes  to  visit  her,  cries  out  in  an  ecstasy 
of  wonder  and  joy,  •  Behold,  when  the  voice  of 
thy  salutation  came  into  mine  ears,  the  babe  leapt 
in  my  womb  for  joy'  (v.-").  In  the  wune  scene 
there  immediately  follows  the  songof  thanksgiving 
known  in  the  Church  as  the  Magnificat  (wh.  see) 
which  is  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  joy,  and  in 
which  the  word  'rejoiced'  occurs  at  the  very  out- 
set. (v.47). 

When  we  turn  to  the  historical  account  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  we 
lind  that,  according  to  Jn.'s  narrative,  when  John 
the  Baptist  declared  the  coming  of  the  Greater 
than  himself,  he  heralded  His  advent  in  the  words, 
'  He  that  hath  the  bride  is  the  bridegroom  :  but 
the  friend  of  the  bridegroom,  which  standeth  and 
heareth  him,  rejoiceth  greatly  because  of  the  bride- 
groom's voice  :  this  my  joy  therefore  is  fulfilled ' 
(Jn  3-J). 

This  statement  is  rather  remarkable  in  the  light  of  the  accounts 
of  the  Baptist's  ministry  given  in  the  Synoptics.  There  the 
aseetic  note  is  much  more  prominent,  anil  it  is  our  Lord  who 
says  that,  because  John  came  '  neither  eating  nor  drinking,'  the 
people  supposed  he  had  a  devil  (Mt  ll1H  ||  Lk  7*->).  Whether  we 
are  to  think  that  the  Fourth  Evangelist  had  carried  back  the 
conception  of  his  Lord's  ministry  into  the  prophetic  description 
of  it  given  by  His  forerunner  or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  In 
any  case,  the  statement  here  attributed  to  John  the  Baptist 
stands  alone,  and  is  not  characteristic  of  his  general  attitude 
or  of  the  question  which,  according  to  Ml.  and  Lk.,  he  addressed 
at  a  later  time  to  our  Lord  Himself. 

In  the  parables  in  which  the  secret  of  the  King- 
dom is  itself  set  forth  by  our  Lord,  we  meet  the 
word  'joy'  several  times.  In  the  interpretation 
of  the  parable  of  the  Sower  we  are  told  :  '  He  that 
was  sown  upon  the  rocky  places,  this  is  he  that 
heareth  the  word,  and  straightway  with  joy  re- 
cciveth  it'  (Mt  13"°),  a  striking  characterization  of 
the  temper  of  those  who  eagerly  adopt  a  new  idea, 
but  are  just  as  ready  to  exchange  it  for  some  more 
recent  fashion.  It  is  a  temper  that  our  Lord  de- 
scribes in  another  place,  when,  discussing  the 
ministry  of  His  forerunner,  He  says:  'He  was 
the  lamp  that  burnetii  and  shineth,  and  ye  were 
willing  to  rejoice  for  a  season  in  his  light '  (Jn  5ao). 
Joy  of  a  deeper  and  more  permanent  character  is 
that  of  the  man  who  found  a  treasure  hidden  in  his 
field  and  '  in  his  joy  he  goeth  and  selleth  all  that 
he  hath  and  buyeth  that  held  '  iMt  13").  This  is 
the  true  and  evangelical  temper  of  a  proper  recep- 
tion of  the  gospel  message.  In  Lk  15  joy  is  given  a 
hi'dier  place  and  a  yet  more  spiritual  significance. 
Inthe  three  famous  parables  that  fill  that  chapter, 
the  j»»y  of  God's  own  heart  is  set  forth  under  the 
image's  of  the  shepherd  with  his  sheep,  the  woman 
witlT  her  precious  coin,  and  the  father  with  his 
restored  son.  Joy,  says  our  Lord,  in  the  two 
former  cases,  fills  all  heaven,  even  increasing  the 
gladness  of  the  angels  in  sympathy  with  their 
King;  while  the  exuberant  picture  of  the  joy  of 
the  household  at  the  prodigal  s  return  gives  a  still 
more  tender  and  touching  picture  of  the  Divine 
Fatherhood.  The  reward  promised  to  the  faithful 
servant  in  the  parable  <if  the  Talents  is  to  enter 
into  'the  joy  of  his  Lord' <Mt  ^.l-1)-  The  meaning 
of  this  is  obviously  that  the  servant  should  be  par- 
taker in  the  richer  and  fuller  joy  that  is  his  Lord's 
portion,  which  may  probably  be  the  joy  that 
comes  from  the  exercise  of  higher  responsibilities, 
and  the  opportunities  of  fuller  usefulness  (see  the 
Comm.  in  loco). 
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In  the  narrative  in  Lk.  descriptive  of  the  return 
of  the  seventy  disciples  from  their  mission  in 
Galilee,  we  read  (10")  that  they  'returned  with 
joy,  saying,  Lord,  even  the  devils  are  subject  unto 
us  in  thy  name.'  It  may  be  that  our  Lord  re- 
garded this  as  too  much  akin  to  the  shallow  joy 
which  He  had  exposed  in  the  parable  of  the  Sower, 
or,  at  any  rate,  as  detrimental  to  the  more  serious 
thought  with  which  He  wished  their  minds  to  be 
filled  ;  for  He  replied  (v.20) :  '  Howbeit  in  this 
rejoice  not  that  the  spirits  are  subject  unto  you, 
but  rejoice  that  your  names  are  written  in  heaven.' 
The  keynote  thus  given  to  the  real  joy  of  the 
disciple  is  the  assurance  of  his  belonging  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  a  joy,  therefore,  that  is  'with 
trembling.'  According  to  Lk.'s  account,  it  is  at 
the  same  moment  that  we  read  of  Christ's  rejoic- 
ing, but  the  parallel  in  Mt.  does  not  bear  out 
the  same  historical  connexion  {cf.  Lk  IO21  and 
Mt  11^). 

In  Lk.'s  narrative  also  there  is  the  unique  expression,  '  He 
rejoiced  in  the  Holy  Spirit.'  What  exactly  is  meant  by  this 
phrase  it  is  most  difficult  to  say,  and  some  have  even  supposed 
it  to  be  a  forestalling  of  the  strange  experiences  of  the 
Christian  Church  after  Pentecost.  This  does  not  seem  very 
probable,  and  it  may  be  that  Lk.  is  only  expressing  with  greater 
fulness  and  exactitude  the  truth  that  it  was  through  the 
inspiration  of  the  Spirit  that  our  Lord  was  able  clearly  to  thank 
His  Father  for  the  manner  in  which  His  mighty  works  were 
done,  as  well  as  to  perform  these  works  themselves. 

In  the  passage  in  which  Lk.  gives  his  setting  of 
the  Beatitudes,  he  puts  very  strongly  the  blessing 
of  suffering  for  righteousness'  sake,  the  words 
being,  '  Rejoice  in  that  day,  and  leap  :  for,  behold, 
your  reward  is  great  in  heaven'  (Lk  613). 

In  Jn.  there  is  a  very  striking  use  of  the  verb 
'rejoice 'in  a  passage  of  great  difficulty  (Sr,J).  It 
occurs  in  the  reported  controversy  of  our  Lord  with 
the  Jews,  where  He  tells  them,  '  Your  father 
Abraham  rejoiced  (yyaWidffaTo)  to  see  my  day  :  and 
he  saw  it,  and  was  glad  '  (<*x<W-  The  force  of  the 
Greek  implies  that  Abraham  'exulted  that  he 
should  see,'  that  is,  presumably,  in  the  promises 
that  were  made  to  him,  while  the  actual  seeing  of 
it,  of  which  the  Lord  speaks,  is  possibly  an  asser- 
tion of  Abraham's  living  with  God,  as  in  Christ's 
similar  use  of  the  text,  'I  am  the  God  of  Abraham, 
of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,'  to  prove  the  reality  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 

We  must  next  turn  to  a  class  of  passages  con- 
tained in  the  closing  addresses  of  our  Lord  to  His 
disciples,  as  recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  where 
much  stress  is  laid  upon  our  Lord's  own  joy  and 
the  disciples'  share  in  it.  The  clear  declaration  of 
His  commandments  is  to  effect  the  purpose  of  their 
partaking  in  His  own  joy  of  obedience,  and  to 
secure  the  permanence  and  completeness  of  their 
own  glad  following  of  the  Divine  will  (Jn  15"). 
Again,  the  natural  sorrow  at  His  approaching  de- 
parture is  to  be  a  sorrow  like  that  of  a  woman  in 

i  brjrth-pangs,— a  sorrow,  that  is,  which  is  not 
only  full  ot  purpose,  but  is  a  necessary  element  in 
a  great  deliverance  ;  and  the  joy  that  will  succeed 
not  only  causes  furgetfulness  of  the  previous  suffer- 
ing but  abides,  while  the  pain  is  only  a  passing 
and  comparatively  unimportant  experience  (w™)' 
mJ"d'  h.n?UY>  in„th°  great  prayer  of  intercession 
contained  in  Jn  17,  our  Lord  requests  that  the  ioy 
which  was  His  own  peculiar  possession  should  rind 
its  tull  accomplishment  in  the  hearts  of  His  dis- 
ciplesiv..',  The  joy  thus  foretold  and  interceded 
Z  H  "I  7l  h?  the  Evangelist  as  a  possession  of 
In  %  o'J  "»™d.ately  after  the  resurrection, 
in  Mt  2V  we  are  told  that  the  women  departed 

eHeM  of  the  gladness  is  noted  by  Lk.,  with  a  truth- 
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the  abiding  possession  of  the  early  Church,  as 
frequent  notes  in  the  Book  of  Acts  prove ;  and 
many  passages  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  speak  of  joy 
as  one  of  the  true  fruits  of  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (see  Ac  1362  and  Gal  5s2). 

While  the  passages  above  examined  contain  most 
of  the  instances  in  which  the  words  'joy'  or  're- 
joice' are  used  in  the  Gospels,  there  remain  very 
many  passages  in  which  the  idea  is  prominent.  Our 
Lord's  own  description  of  Himself,  for  instance,  as 
the  Bridegroom  when  He  is  vindicating  the  liberty 
of  His  disciples  to  abstain  from  the  ascetic  prac- 
tices of  the  Pharisees,  shows  how  He  conceived  His 
mission  and  ministry  (see  Mk  218"22).  Many  of  the 
parables,  other  than  those  already  named,  set  forth 
the  inherent  joy  of  the  Kingdom,  as,  for  example, 
those  of  the  Wedding  Supper  and  the  Ten  Virgins. 
The  Lord's  Supper  itself  was  a  feast  of  joy,  for, 
according  to  Lk.'s  account  (22IS),  our  Lord  said, 
'  With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this  Passover 
with  you  before  I  suffer,'  thus  indicating  that  He 
had  eagerly  and  gladly  anticipated  it ;  and  in  the 
further  words  that  He  speaks  on  that  occasion  He 
indicates  that  there  is  only  to  be  a  pause  in  the 
joy  which  will  be  resumed  and  heightened  in  other 
surroundings.  '  I  will  not,'  He  continues,  'drink 
from  henceforth  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  until  the 
kingdom  of  God  shall  001116,'  or,  as  Mt.  phrases  it 
(36at),  '  until  that  day  -wHen  I  drink  it  new  with 
you  in  my  Father's  kingdom.' 

There  must  have  been  much  in  our  Lord's  inter- 
course with  the  people  that  led  them  to  see  in  Him 
a  helper  of  their  joys  rather  than  a  restraint  upon 
their  merriment.  He  was,  for  example,  an  honoured 
guest  at  a  wedding  feast  (Jn  21),  and  at  many  a 
social  meal  (cf.  Lk  141  and  Jn  12-) ;  and  when  He 
decided  to  abide  at  the  house  of  Zacchaeus,  we  are 
told  that  the  latter  'received  him  joyfully.'  In 
His  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  the  people 
gladly  welcomed  Him  (Lk  1937),  and  the  children 
cried  joyfully  in  the  Temple,  '  Hosanna  to  the  Son 
of  David'  (Mt21'r').  All  these  more  or  less  exuber- 
ant outbursts  of  spontaneous  joy  greatly  offended 
the  Pharisees  and  other  formal  religionists ;  and 
while  it  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  our  Lord 
designedly  arranged  circumstances  in  which  the 
contrasts  would  be  clearly  manifested,  still  the 
conditions  in  which  they  were  so  displayed  were 
admirable  parables  in  action  of  some  of  the  deepest 
truths  of  His  kingdom. 

There  is  much  beauty,  as  well  as  truth,  in  the  imaginary 
description  of  Renan  :  '  He  thus  traversed  Galilee  in  the  midst 
of  a  continual  feast.  When  He  entered  a  house  it  was  considered 
a  joy  and  a  blessing.  He  halted  in  the  villages  and  at  the  large 
farms,  where  He  received  open  hospitality.  In  the  East  when 
a  stranger  enters  a  house  it  becomes  at  once  a  public  place.  All 
the  village  assembles  there,  the  children  invade  it,  they  are 
put  out  oy  the  servants,  but  always  return.  Jesus  could  not 
suffer  these  innocent  auditors  to  be  treated  harshly.  He 
caused  them  to  be  brought  to  Him  and  embraced  them.  .  .  . 
He  protected  those  who  wished  to  honour  Him.  In  this  way 
children  and  women  came  to  adore  Him '  {Life  of  Jesus,  ch.  xi.). 

The  joy  that  emanated  from  our  Lord's  person 
and  presence  during  His  earthly  ministry  was 
without  question  a  great  part  of  its  power.  His 
attitude  stood  in  such  clear  contrast  to  the  general 
character  of  the  religious  people  round  about  Him, 
that  the  consciousness  of  it  must  have  been  felt  by 
all  the  onlookers  ;  but  in  addition  to  this  fact  was 
the  whole  teaching  about  His  kingdom,  which,  as 
set  forth  in  parable  and  precept,  was  to  be  a  king- 
dom of  gladness.  In  this  latter  respect  it  came 
into  line  with  what  the  prophets  had  described  as 
the  marked  characteristic  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
and  also  with  what  the  Jewish  apocalypses  pictured 
as  the  outcome  of  the  Messiah  s  advent.  That  a 
more  earthly  conception  of  joy  filled  the  hearts  of 
many  of  the  disciples  there  is  little  reason  to  ques- 
tion, but  a  great  deal  of  our  Lord's  teaching  was 
directed  to  spiritualize  their  hopes  and  to  deepen 
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their  insight  into  the  true   character  of  spiritual 

"  Liteutuii .— The  Comm.  on  the  passagen  referred  to  am 
the  Introductions  to  Lk.  by  Plummet  anf  Adei'ev  •  art  •  !„?'• 
in  Hasting  VB;  Bruce,  Galilean  v.,,,^1,  cha TviilVii .  !  VmZ 
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JL^e  w/  Christ,  new  eel.  1804,  225  ff  ■ 

m  IMinexs,  1900,  lllff. ;  u.  Itfathiison,  Styd?es  in  the  I' 


of  Cu-ist,  1st  series,  i;72ff. 
(1898)  J34. 


Woflutt  in  i'jym. 
G.  CURRIti    MAUTIN. 


JUD.ffiA.-l.  In  its  earlier  signification  the  term 
-  J  mlrea  (  Ioitfafo)  was  applied  to  a  limited  district 
of  which  Jerusalem  was  the  centre,  occupied  by 
the  captives  who  returned  from  Babylon  after  the 
decree  of  Cyrus.  The  scattered  remnants  of  the 
Israelites  who  availed  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, representing  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  several 
tribes,  joined  forces  with  the  men  of  Judah  in 
rebuilding  the  Temple  and  its  defences  ;  and  from 
this  date,  except  on  the  lists  of  the  genealogical 
and  tribal  records,  they  were  not  distinguished 
from  them.  Hence  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  arrived  lirst  in  those  parts, 
gave  name  both  to  the  inhabitants  and  the  terri- 
tory, the  former  being  designated  as  Jews  and  the 
latter  as  '  Jud;ea'  or  'Jewry'  {Ant.  XI.  v.  7).  At  a 
later  date  both  names  were  used  in  a  wider  sense, 
including  all  the  Israelites  who  returned,  and  also 
their  settlements  or  possessions  in  other  sections 
of  the  land.  Under  Persian  rule  the  land  of  Judah 
was.  designated  as  a  province  of  the  Empire,  and 
was  administered  by  a  governor,  who  resided  at 
Jerusalem  (Ezr5y-14,  Xeh  ll3,  Hag  H-").  During 
the  period  of  the  Woman  occupation  the  term  was 
sometimes  used  as  a  general  expression  for  Pales- 
tine as  a  whole  {DJ  I.  viii.  2  ;  Strabo,  xvi.  2.  21  ; 
Tacitus,  ffiit.  v.  ti ;  Lk  P,  Ac  28-'),  also  to  include 
a  portion,  apparently,  of  the  trans-  Jordanic  country 
{Ant.  XII.  iv.  11 ,  lit  J91,  Mk  101  ;  Ptul.  v.  16.  9). 
Apart  from  this  exceptional  usage,  the  name  ordi- 
narily—as we  find  it  in  the  NT  and  the  writings 
of  Josephus— is  applied  to  the  southernmost  of  the 
three  districts —Galilee,  Samaria,  Judaea  —  into 
which  Western  Palestine  was  divided  in  the  time 
of  Christ.  With  some  variations  on  the  north  and 
west  borders  at  different  periods,  Juda?a  covered  all 
of  the  territory  south  of  the  Wady  Ishar  and  the 
village  of  Ahrahbeh  {PEFSt,  1881,  p.  48),  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Jordan  Valley  and  the  Dead 
Sea.  According  to  Josephus,  its  limits  extended 
from  a  village  on  the  north  called  Anuath,  or 
Borkeos,  identified  with  A  inn  Bcrkit,  to  Iardas 
(possibly  Tell  Arad),  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  to 
the  south.  Its  breadth  he  defines,  in  general  terms, 
as  extending  from  the  river  Jordan  to  Joppa  [BJ 
III.  iii.  5).  In  other  words,  its  area  practically  cor- 
responded with  the  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
in  the  period  of  its  greatest  enlargement.  As  thus 
defined  it  included  the  tribal  possessions  of  Simeon, 
Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  of  Ephraim. 

A  distinction  should  be  noted  here  between  the 
use  of  the  word  Judrea  to  designate  .-ifrirt/i/  Jeynsk 
territory,  from  which  the  outlying  Hellenistic  or 
Gentile  towns  were  excluded,  and  the  Roman 
usage  of  the  word  to  designate  a  political  division, 
which  for  administrative  purposes  included  all  the 
coast  towns  south  of  lit.  Garmel,  the  chief  of 
which  in  the  time  of  Christ  was  Ca-sarea,  the 
residence  of  its  Procurator.  In  the  one  case  its 
northern  limit  was  Antipatris,  on  the  plain  of 
Sharon  ;  in  the  other  it  extended  to  Acre  (Ptole- 
mjiis)  beyond  Mt.  Carmel.  The  S.K.  portion  of 
Jndreahas  sometimes  been  designated  as  a  separate 
district  under  the  name  Idummn,  but  this  term 
properly  describes  a  settlement  of  the  Edomites  in 
JndiPa,  and  not  a  separate  division  of  the  country. 
Idumrea,  according  to  Josephus,  was  one  of  the 
eleven   toparchies  into  which  Juda;a  proper  was 
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allied  to  Aichelaus.  The  sovereignty  of  Rome 
as  more  fully  asserted  also  at  this  tune  in  refus 
mg  o  any  of  Herod's  sons  the  title  <  king.'  W hen 
by  the  same  authority  Archelaus  was  deposed 
(.  .D.  6>  the  territory  over  which  he  held  rule  was 

tleSc''  Ule  »iWre-0i  ^ria"  and  tlmVfS 
I l,n\i  ''T^T  Unde,r  ""mwliato  Roman  rule. 
1  10m  this  date  it  was  administered  by  a  governor 

onir-Tn1"'  •  '°  J™!  c!,oseV™»  tlfe  equestrian 
oi dei.  lollowmg  Archelaus  the  province  was  ad- 
ministered by  hve  procurators  during  the  life  and 
ministry  of  Jesus,  viz.  Coponius((-.  a.d.  (MM,  Marcus 
Ambivius  [r.  0-12),  Annius  Rufus  (c.  12-15)  Vale 
rius  Gratus  (13-25).  Pontius  Pilate  (26-30).  'it  was 
during  Pi hites  rule  that  the  word  of  God  came 
to  John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness,  and  some 
years  later  this  Roman  procurator  made  his  name 
tor  ever  infamous  by  giving  sentence  that  the 
Christ,  whom  lie  had  openly  declared  to  be  innocent 
of  crime,  should  be  led  away  to  be  crucified. 

3.  The  physical  features  of  Judcca  are  sharply 
outlined  and  singularly  diversified.  Its  distinctive 
characteristics  fall  naturally  into  five  subdivisions 
originally  suggested  by  the  OT  writers,  viz.  the 
'  Plain  of  the  Coast,'  the  '  Shephelah '  or  region  of 
the  low  hills,  the  'Hill  country,'  the  'Negeb'  or 
dry  country,  and  the  *  Wilderness.' 

Tht;  Maritime  Plain  varies  in  width  from  10  to 
16  miles.  It  is  for  the  most  part  flat  or  rolling, 
and  rises  gradually  toward  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  upper  portion  (Sharon)  is  noted  for  its 
rich  pasturage;  the  lower  (Philistia)  for  its  vast 
grain-fields,  which  have  yielded  enormous  crops 
without  the  use  of  fertilizers,  except  sueh  as  nature 
has  distributed  over  its  surface  from  the  wash  and 
waste  of  the  mountains,  for  forty  centuries.  The 
international  highway  which  follows  the  line  of 
the  coast  inside  the  region  of  the  sand-dunes  is  one 
of  the  oldest  caravan  and  military  roads  in  the 
world.  Most  of  the  noted  towns  of  the  Plain  are 
on  or  near  this  ancient  highway.  This  section  of 
Judaea  has  no  associations  with  the  life  or  ministry 
of  Jesus,  but  in  the  Acts  there  are  several  refer- 
ences to  visits  which  were  made,  or  events  which 
took  place,  in  its  towns,  in  connexion  with  the 
work  of  the  Apostles  or  their  associates  (chs.  8-10 
and  18-21). 

The  'Shephelah'  belongs  to  the  plain  rather 
than  to  the  central  ridge  of  the  mountains,  from 
which  it  is  distinctly  separated  by  a  series  of 
almost  continuous  breaks  or  depressions.  It  has 
been  aptly  described  as  'a  loose  gathering  of  chalk 
and  limestone  hills,  round,  bare,  and  featureless, 
but  with  an  occasional  bastion  flung  well  out  in 
front  of  them.'  There  are  several  noted  valleys, 
which  begin  their  courses  as  wadis  in  the  central 
range,  and  cut  their  way  through  the  Shephelah 
to  the  plain.  Each  of  these  affords  a  passage-way 
into  the  heart  of  the  mountain  stronghold  of 
Judica,  and  each  has  its  distinct  characteristics 
and  historical  associations.  Apostles  and  evan- 
gelists entered  this  region  soon  after  the  disper- 
sion of  the  believers  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  its  lime- 
stone grottoes,  in  the  days  of  the  persecutions, 
multitudes  of  hunted  and  outlawed  Christians 
found  refuges  and  hiding-places  (HGHL,  ch.  xi.). 

The  '  Hill  country '  or  highland  region  fills  most 
of  the  space  between  the  Jordan  Valley  and  the 
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sea,  and  gives  character  to  the  district  as  «.  whole. 
In  its  present  condition  it  is  the  most  rugged  and 
desolate  section  of  the  Lebanon  range.  In  former 
times  its  hillsides  were  terraced,  and  every  avail- 
able break  in  its  table-lands  Mas  carefully  culti- 
vated ;  and  yet  in  every  period  of  its  history  it  has 
been  regarded  as  a  rough,  stony  land,  more  suit- 
able for  pastoral  than  for  agricultural  pursuits.  Its 
watershed  is  an  irregular,  undulating  plateau, 
which  varies  in  width  from  12  to  18  miles.  The 
general  direction  of  the  numerous  ravines  or  torrent- 
beds  which  diversify,  and  in  some  sections  deeply 
corrugate,  its  sides,  is  east  and  west.  On  the  east 
side  they  are  short,  direct,  and  deeply  cleft ;  on 
the  west,  comparatively  long  and  shallow,  reaching 
the  coast  often  by  circuitous  routes.  The  highest 
elevation  (3564  ft.)  is  cr-llamah,  a,  short  distance 
north  of  Hebron.  The  general  average  of  the 
plateau  on  which  Jerusalem  is  located  is  about 
2500  ft.  South  of  Hebron  there  is  a  gradual  de- 
scent by  steps  or  terraced  slopes  to  the  region 
which  for  many  centuries  has  borne  the  distinctive 
name  '  Negeb'  or  dry  country. 

The  '  Wilderness '  includes  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  slope  or  declivity  of  the  Juda?an  mountains. 
It  is  a  barren,  uncultivated  region,  unique  in  its 
setting,  and  notable  above  all  other  sections  of 
the  land  for  its  desolation,  its  loneliness,  and  its 
scenes  of  wild  and  savage  grandeur.  The  variation 
in  levels  from  the  edge  of  the  plateau  to  the  surface 
of  the  Dead  Sea  is  but  little  short  of  4000  ft., 
nearly  one  half  of  which  is  a  precipitous  descent 
from  sea-level  to  the  margin  of  the  deeply  depressed 
basin  amid  the  silent  hills.  In  this  '  land  not  in- 
habited '  John  the  Baptist  sought  seclusion  while 
Sreparing  for  his  ministry  as  the  forerunner  of  the 
[essiah ;  and  here  the  Holy  One,  concerning  whom 
he  bore  record,  abode  '  forty  days  tempted  of 
Satan ;  and  was  with  the  wild  beasts ;  and  the 
angels  ministered  unto  him1  (Mt  31"6  II  Lk  3-,  Mt 
41"11  I!  Mk  l13-  M). 

4.  The  sacred  memories  and  thronging  events 
which  have  been,  and  for  ever  shall  be,  associated 
with  these  holy  hills  cannot  be  fittingly  expressed 
by  voice  or  pen.  In  the  long  ages  past  the  highways 
of  this  Judsean  plateau  have  been  trodden  by  the 
feet  of  patriarchs,  prophets,  priests,  and  kings,  and 
for  centuries  its  sanctuary  on  Mt.  Zion  was  the 
dwelling-place  of  Jehovah  ;  but,  more  than  all  else 
in  its  wonderful  history,  it  was  the  place  of  the 
incarnation,  the  self-denying  ministry,  the  agony, 
the  death,  the  resurrection,  and  the'  ascension  of 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Literature.— Stanley,  SP  pp.  227-233;  Conder,  Pal  ch.  i. 
p.  221;  Schurer,  HJP,  index;  G.  A.  Smith,  HGISL,  chs  xii  - 
xv.;  Neubauer,  Gtog.  duTalm.  p.52ff.;  PEF  Mrmoirs  vol  iii  • 
C.  W.  Wilson  in  Hastings'  DB,  vol.  ii.  p.  791 ;  Smith,  DB\  vol.' 
"/  I1:  urY>  Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Palestine';  Baedeker,  Pal.  and 
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JUDAH — The  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  tribe 
to  which  our  Lord  belonged  {Mt  1-'-,  Lk  333  He  l:i  ■ 
cf.  art.  Genealogies).  ' 

JUDAH  ('IoiJfia).— Two  passages  in  the  Gospels 
mentmn  ■  .Judah'  (RV),  or  'Juda'  (AV|,  which  is 
ortliographically  distinct  from  'Judaea'  floi/Sata) 
Mt  ™  ^.e^nu'j'h-ally  smaller.  The  one  is 
:Mt  -      And  thou  lV-thlehem,  land  of  Judah,  art 

alluding  tu  Bethlehem,  the  birthplace  of  Christ,  in 
m.l^JV  the  hiU  ctmntr>'-     The  other  is  Lk 

tbP  lYm  ,.™  I!try  iir"«  !n  tl,e*e  da>'*  and  went  i»to 

w?ir h  ii      T T.th ^te- into a c[ty of  JuJah ' i 

which  a  so  probably  alludes  to  some  town  in  the 

the  liaptist.     In  the  hitter  parage,  however    in 
stead  o.(    WW  'loOfa.  i;,I;(I1!lin  1    |      K 
endorsed  by  Robinson  in  ]S41   (W^.  afi)  ami 


others  of  more  recent  date,  emend  to  read  «ts  v6\iv 
'lovra,  i.e.  .'  Juttah '  in  lieu  of  'Judah.'  But  there 
is  no  good  philological  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
latter  is  a  corruption  or  softer  pronunciation  of 
the  former  ;  and,  as  the  context  would  indicate,  the 
word  'Judah'  in  v.39  seems  to  be  parallel  to  the 
'hill  country' of  v.fi5  (cf.  Cheyne,  art.  'Juttah'  in 
Encijc.  Bibl.,  also  Plummer,  Int.  Crit.  Coin,  ad  Lk 
FJ).  It  is,  therefore,  probably  better  to  treat  the 
passage  as  a  reference  to  that  portion  of  the  hill 
countiy  of  Judah  round  about  Hebron,  or  to  the 
south  of  it.  Tradition  has  fixed  upon  'Am  Kdrim, 
a  little  west  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  birthplace  of 
John  the  Baptist.  See,  further,  artt.  Jvdjea, 
Hill,  etc.  George  L.  Robinson. 

JUDAS.  —  1.  Judas    the    son   of   James.     The 

eleventh  name  in  two  lists  of  the  Apostles  (Lk  6ie, 
Ac  lu)  is  'Iov8as  'Ia*fii/3oi'.  RV  '  Judas  the  son  of 
James '  is  a  better  rendering  than  AV  '  Judas  the 
brother  of  James.'  The  note  in  RVm  is  '  Or 
brother.  See  Jude  2 ' ;  but  in  Jude  l  there  is  no 
ambiguity  ;  the  Gr.  text  is  dScXtpbs  'lanuifiov.  The 
AV  rendering  is  grammatically  possible  ;  but  it  is 
improbable  that  the  genitive  has  two  different 
meanings  in  one  short  list  of  names  (cf.  AV  and 
RV  'James  the  son  of  Alphaeus'),  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  in  Lk  31  614  d5eA06s  is  expressed.  The 
AV  rendering  may  have  been  caused  by  Jude  1 ; 
certainly  it  has  led  to  the  erroneous  identification 
of  these  two  Judases.  The  evidence  of  Versions  is 
in  favour  of  RV.  Syr  p**'1  and  Theb.  have  'son 
of '  ;  '  none  suggests  the  exceptional  rendering 
"  the  brother  of  "  '  {Plummer  in  Smith's  DB,  vol.  i. 
pt.  2).  Syr "'"  has  'Judas  son  of  James'  instead 
of  Thadda'us  or  Lebbseus  in  Mt  lO*. 

In  two  lists  of  the  Apostles  (Mt  10\  Mk  318) 
'Judas  the  son  of  James'  has  no  place  ;  the  other 
names  correspond  in  all  four  lists.  In  Mt.  and 
Mk.  Thaddxus  {v. I.,  in  Mt.,  Lebbaeus)  is  one  of  the 
Twelve.  There  is  little  doubt  that  '  Judas  the  son 
of  James'  had  a,  second  name  '  Thadda;us,'  and 
perhaps  a  third,  name  'Lebbfeus.*  Jerome  (Com. 
in  loc. )  calls  him  trinomius.  Cf.  Nestle  in  Hastings' 
DB  iv.  741. 

It  is  significant  that  on  the  only  occasion  when 
this  obscure  Apostle  is  referred  to  in  the  Gospels, 
lie  is  distinguished  from  his  notorious  namesake  as 
'  Judas,  not  Iscariot '  ( Jn  14-2).  AH  that  we  know 
of  *  Judas  Thaddams '  is  that  he  asked  the  ques- 
tion, '  Lord,  what  is  come  to  pass  that  thou  wilt 
manifest  thyself  unto  us,  and  not  unto  the  world  ? ' 
He  could  not  understand  how  the  kingdom  was 
to  come  unless  the  Messiah  would  make  a  public 
disclosure  (ey,<pavifa)  of  His  glory.  The  answer  of 
Jesus  explains  that  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
it  is  not  possible  for  Him  to  reveal  His  glory  to 
unloving  and  disobedient  hearts.  The  question  of 
Judas  ThaddaMis  expressed  the  thought  not  only 
of  other  members  of  the  Apostolic  band,  but  also 
of  many  who  have  since  believed  in  Christ.  Our 
Lord's  words  have  a  message  for  all  disciples  whose 
impatience  is  an  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the 
spirit  of  the  world.  Well  may  St.  Paul  claim  to 
'have  the  mind  of  Christ'  when  he  affirms  that 
'  the  natural  man  '  is  not  only  unable  to  '  receive  ' 
and  to  '  know '  spiritual  things,  but  is  also  incom- 
petent to  '  interpret '  and  to  '  judge '  them  (cf. 
1  Co  213ff-). 

Concerning  the  name  of  thiB  Apostle,  who  is  little  more  than 
a  name  to  us,  there  has  been  much  discussion.  In  Jn  1423 
Syr  sin  has  'Thomas,'  Syr  «;ur  has  'Judas  Thomas.'  Plummer 
(op.  cit.)  is  probably  right  in  regarding  the  latter  as  '  a  corrupt 
reading  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  Syrian  Christians  called 
Thomas  the  Apostle,  Judas.'  Eusebius  (ME  i.  13.  10)  refers,  in 
his  narrative  concerning  Abgar,  king  of  Edessa,  to  '  Judas  who 
was  also  called  Thomas.'  McGiffert  (Xicene  and  Post-Nicene 
Father*,  i.  562)  suggests  that  '  it  is  possible  that  Eusebius,  or 
the  translator  of  the  document,  made  a  mistake,  and  applied  to 
Thomas  a  name  which  in  the  original  was  given  to  Thaddaeus.' 
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But  Thomas  is  also  called  Judas  Thomas  in  Acta  of  Thoman 
c.  11  f.,  SI,  3!>,  and  in  the  tjvriuc  lh>rtrin,i  Apostatomm. 
'•'reuschen  (Hennecke,  Handbxuk  ;u  ii.it  XT  Afiaeegphvn,  p. 
5ti'2)  savs  :  '  In  regard  to  the  name  .liulas-Thitiii;i.s,  i.e.  Judas  the 
Twin,  cf.  Doctrine  of  Addai  (p.  .r>,  cd.  nrillips),  Uar-Hebrious, 
Cinonicoii  Ecc.  iii.2.  TheSyriur  translation  of  Eusebius,  Vh.  Mint. 
i.  13.  10,  renders  the  Gr.  'Uih*t  i  xm,  *»*/*£?  by  KOlKn  JOl.T 
which,  according  to  the  Nestorian  pronunciation  of  tin-  Syriiu-, 
must  have  been  understood  to  mean  Judas  the  Twin."  '  it  jy 
possible  that  these  Syriae  traditions  preserve  the  personal 
name  of  Thomas  'the  Twin  ';  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  Judas  of  1422  and  the  doubting  Apostle 
are  the  same. 

2.  Judas  the  brother  of  James.— In  two  ( hispels 
(Mt  13M,  Mk  6l)  'James  ami  Joseph  and  Simon 
and  Jiulus'  are  named  as  brothers  of  Jesus.  In 
Jude1  the  author  of  that  Epistle  is  described  as 
'Judas.  .  .  the  brother  of  James'  (11V).  The  AV 
has  'Jude';  and  in  Mk  G;;  ' Juda.'  'Judas  tlie 
brother  of  James7  is,  therefore,  a  designation  both 
Scriptui'al  and  simple,  yet  sufficient  to  distinguish 
the  person  so  named  from  '  Judas  the  son  of  James,' 
who  was  an  Apostle.  The  use  of  the  full  expression 
d8e\0os  'U^wjot'  in  the  Kpistle  of  Jude,  and  the 
statement  (lit  13")  that  Judas  and  James  were  oi 
&8e\<j>ol  ['IijiroP],  justilies  the  limiting  of  the  title 
1  the  brother  of  James '  to  the  Judas  who  was  also 
a  'brother  of  Jesus.'  Much  confusion  has  been 
caused  by  the  erroneous  AV  rendering  of  'IoiJSas 
'Ia\-w,.3oi'  fcf.  No.  1  above). 

Of'' Judas  the  brother  of  James 'as  an  individual 
we  know  nothing  ;  but  account  should  he  taken  of 
what  is  said  collectively  of  our  Lord's  brothers. 
He  was  probably  a  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  a 
younger  brother  of  Jesus  (cf .  '  Brethren  of  the  Lord ' 
in  Hastings'  DB) ;  he  misunderstood  the  popularity 
of  Jesus  (Mt  l-2Wtr),  who  was,  in  his  estimation,  a 
foolish  enthusiast  (Mk3-1) ;  before  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  he  did  not  acknowledge  his  Brother  as 
the  Messiah  (Jn  7iS-),  but  after  the  resurrection 
he  is  found  '  in  prayer'  in  the  upper  room  (Ac  lu) ; 
his  doubts,  like  those  of  his  brother  James  (1  Co 
l.r ),  may  have  vanished  in  the  presence  of  the 
risen  Lord.  The  distinct  mention  of  the  brothers 
of  Jesu-=  (Ac  1")  after  the  Eleven  have  been  named 
i«*  another  reason  for  rejecting  the  tradition  which 
identifies  'Judas  the  brother  of  James'  with  Judas 
Thaddieus  the  Apostle. 

The  authorship  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude  is  much  disputed. 
Hamack  regards  the  words  '  brother  of  James  as  an  interpola- 
tion added  towards  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent,  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  Epistle  'as  a  weapon  against  Gnosticism.      But 

<CSb^<iFJ  ii^l  ™'i:  32)  ,».*»  .".»  HeSfSiPP»  «« 
account  of  an  accusation  nro»Bht  against  the  er ™'<*'"J™  » 
Judas  ;  they  are  described  as  •  descended  from  ^ one  of  t he  » 
oiled  brothers  of  the  Sav  our,  who*e  name  was  Judas  ,  it  is 
SuSr^M  "hat'  after  they  had  borne  ^."onj-  Wo» 
Domitian  in  behalf  of  faith  in  Thrist     .  .  the      ook  a*  KM 

Epistle.  Mrs  Lm.s  ™)er'X  ,he  youiiL-e.t  brother  of  our 
disciple,  is  identical  with  J  me,  tne  i    "  h 

Dintcuri  in  the  Christian  Legends). 
3.  Judas  Iscariot-See  following  article. 
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JUDAS  ISCARIOT.— 

i.  The  NT  sources, 
ii.  Name  and  Designations  : 
(<r)  Judas. 

(b)  lscariot. 

(c)  One  of  the  Twelve. 
(tf)  A  thief. 

(if)  Betraver  or  traitor. 
(/)  A  devil- 

(7)  Son  of  perdition. 
iii.  Other  NT  references  to  Judas . 

(a)  Before  the  Betrayal; 

((.)  Describing  the  Betrayal ; 

(r)  After  the  Betraval. 
iv.  The  character  of  Judas: 

(a)  The  good  motives  theorj  , 


(t>)  The  Satan  incarnate  theorj'  • 

(c)  The   mingled  motives  theory  ;  he  was  (*)  covet- 
ous, (#  ambitious,  (y)  jealous. 
v.  References  to  Judas  in  post- Biblical  literature  • 
((()  Apocryphal  works ; 
('')  Early  Christian  wri tines. 
(c)  Folk-lore. 

Literature, 
i.  The  NT  sources.— The  basis  of  any  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  the  fascinating  and  perplexing 
problem  of  the  personality  of  Judas  must  he  a 
comprehensive  and  careful  study  of  the  words  of 
Jesus  and  the  records  of  the  Evangelists.  Interest 
111  his  life  and  character  may  have  been  unduly 
sacrificed  to  dogmatic  discussions  of  ■  lix'd  fate,  free 
will,  foreknowledge  absolute,*  but  the  reaction  in 
favour  of  psychological  methods  of  study  may  be 
carried  to  excess.  Conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  use 
of  these  methods  are  not  always  consistent  with 
the  historical  data  furnished  by  the  Gospels.  In 
psychological  as  well  as  theological  investigations, 
speculation  may  prove  an  unsafe  guide  ;  at  least 
it  should  always  move  in  a  path  made  by  prolong- 
ing the  lines  laid  down  in  the  documents  which 
are  the  main  sources  of  our  information.  Theories 
framed  by  induction  from  a  critical  comparison  of 
the  narratives  may  claim  to  be  attempts  to  untie 
the  knot,  but  theories  involving  excisions  from, 
and  conjectural  emendations  of,  the  text  of  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  are  mere  cuttings  of  the  knot. 
A  frank  acknowledgment  that  there  are  dif- 
ficulties at  present  inexplicable  is  preferable  to  the 
adoption  of  such  violent  methods  of  removing 
them.  The  NT  material  available  for  the  investi- 
gation of  the  subject  in  its  manifold  aspects  is 
found  in  the  following  passages  : 
1  The  lists  of  the  Apostles  :  Mk  3WT-,  Mt  102tr.,  Lk  G'3»-. 

2.  Early  allusions  to  Judas  :  Jn  6^«"-  12W-  1712,  Lk  22^  (cf.  Mk 
14^r    Mt  2(iHI-)- 

3.  The  narratives  of  the  Betrayal:  Mk  14^,  Mt  26' W-,  Lk 
22W-  '  Jnl38"'-;  Mk  H™"-,  Mt  202'"-,  Lk  22-1"-,  Jn  1381"-;  Mk 
1443'r'  Mt  204"lr-,  Lk  22-W-,  Jn  182""-. 

4.  The  two  accounts  of  the  death  of  Judas  :  Mt  2.3*.  Ac  1™*. 

From  this  classification  it  will  he  seen  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Lk  ■£>*,  the  Synoptisls  say  nothing 
about  Judas  before  the  Betrayal ;  their  account  of 
the  Betrayal  also  diners  in  many  details  from  that 
"iven  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Some  divergent  tra- 
ditions it  is  difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible,  to 
harmonize  ;  assumptions  that  the  one  is  an  inten- 
tional modification  of  the  other,  or  that  they  are 
contradictory,  must  be  carefully  examined ;  sug- 
gestions that  they  are  supplementary,  or  mutually 
explanatory,  must  be  fairly  considered.  State- 
ments in  the  Fourth  Gospel  winch  are  said  to 
show  John's  bias  against  Judas  will  be  investigated 
in  due  course.  , 

ii  Name  and  Designations.— (a)  Judas.— in 
all  the  lists  of  the  Twelve  this  is  the  name  of  the 
Apostle  mentioned  last.  Another  Apostle  (see 
nreced.  art.  No.  1>  bore  this  common  Jewish  name, 
tmt  'Judas'  now  means  the  Betrayer  of  Jesus 
His  sin  has  stamped  the  word  with  such  evil 
significance  that  it  has  become  the  class-name  of 
perfidious  friends,  who  are  '  no  better  than  Judases 
'cf.  'Judas-hole,'  'Judas-trap,' etc.). 

'loitxs  is  the  Gr.  form  of  the  Heb.  Judith  (nTrr),  which  in 
Gn  "935  is  derived  from  the  verb  '  to  praise  '  (TV),  and  is  taken 
is  meaning  '  one  who  is  the  subject  of  pra.se '  (cf.  Gn  4!)«).  The 
rtvmolocv  is  disputed,  but  in  its  popular  sense  it  suggests  a 
rtJikin? rarltciox,  when  used  of  one  whose  name  became  a 
synonym  for  shame. 

lb)  lscariot-  the  usual  surname  of  Judas.     'I<7ko- 
M  a  transliteration  from  Heb.,  is  the  best  attested 

...         .....      ,.,.,        T   1_      ,-lh  .     'JffKaplWT7jS,      the 


pu!i0,i~~ ,,      ,.,„ 

readin»  in   Mk  3"J   14'»,  Lk   <>".--     .        ...  „,. 

Suid  form  in  Mt  26",  Lk  22»,  Jn  6"  13--'; 
i  •I„.)»^,s  in  Mt  10*  Jn  1-  4*.  E.£,t  of  the  e 
,n.«ri..es  refer  to  .Indus;  in  two  (Jn  0'1  13-')  jns 

■'ither  Simon  is  called  lscariot;  once  (Jn  14-'-)  Ins 
fellow-Apostle    is    distinguished    from    Ins    more 
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famous  namesake  as  '  not  the  Iscariot.  Only  in 
Jnl^does  the  full  phrase  occur-' Judas  Iscariot, 
the  son  of  Simon.'  Nestle  thinks  that  awb  Kaptwrov, 
a  reading  of  Codex  Bezte,  found  four  times  in  Jn 
instead  of  'I«™ap«ir.,i,  is  a  para ^ljl»^tic  rendenng 
of  Iscariot  hy  the  author  uf  the  touith  Gospel. 
Chase  furnishes  other  evidence  for  this  reading 
(The  Syo-Latin  Text  of  the  Gospels,  p.  102f.),  biit 
armes  that  it  cannot  he  part  of  the  original  text. 
Hw  conclusion  is  that  an  early  Syriae  translator 
represented  'Icnrap^s  hy  this  paraphrase  (ef.  JlxjjI 
ix.  pp.  189,  240,  285).  . 

Two  facts  already  mentioned  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  'Iwapuirijf :  (U 
the  true  reading,  '  Simon  Iscariot,'  shows  that  the 
epithet  was  equally  applicable  to  the  father  and 
tfie  son,  and  this  twofold  use  of  the  word  suggests 
that  it  is  a  local  name ;  (2)  the  paraphrase  airb 
Kapi&rov  confirms  the  view  that  Judas  is  named 
after  his  place  of  abode  (cf.  Zahn,  Das  Evangelmm 
des  Matthdus,  p.  393).  Cheyne  says  'we  should 
have  expected  aro  Kfpiu0,'  yet  admits  that  '  it  is  a 
plausible  view'  that  'lanapiur^i  is  derived  from 
Ish-Kerioth  (ninp  itn),  'a  man  of  Kerioth'  (Ency. 
Jiibl.  ii.  2624).  Dalman  {The  Words  of  Jesus,  p. 
51  f. )  thinks  that  'Iora/Hitf  was  the  original  reading, 
and  points  back  to  the  Hebrew,  whilst  6  diro  Kaot- 
wtov  corresponds  to  the  equivalent  Aramaic  nv^ 
or  n'v-ijj  \sn  Hence  the  surname  Iscariot  probably 
means  'a  lCariothite.' 

It  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  where  the 
Kerioth  was  situate  of  which  Judas  was  »  native. 
( 1 )  On  account  of  this  difficulty,  Cheyne  conjectures 
that  'hpixwTJjs,  *«■  man  of  Jericho,'  is  the  true 
reading.  (2)  The  majority  of  scholars  incline  to 
the  view  that  Kerioth  is  the  Kerioth-Hezron  or 
Hazor  of  Jos  15vS(Vulg.  Carioth);  Buhl  identifies 
the  place  with  the  modern  lutrjntcn  in  South  Judah 
(GAP  p.  182).  (3)  Others  suggest  the  Kerioth  men- 
tioned in  Am  2-,  Jer  48-4  (LXX  KaptwB),— an  im- 
portant city,  either  Kir-Moab,  or  Ar,  the  capital 
of  Moab.  Harper  ('Am.  and  Hos.,'  Int.  C'rit.  Com. 
p.  42)  says  that  '  the  reference  in  the  Moabite 
stone  (I.  13)  favours  Ewald's  view  that  it  is  another 
name  for  Ar.'  A  less  probable  opinion  is  that  the 
town  referred  to  is  Kopiai  or  Kurawa  (Jos.  BJ  I. 
vi.  5,  IV.  viii.  1  ;  Ant.  Xiv.  iii.  4)  in  North  Judiea 
(Buhl,  GAP  p.  181).  If  any  one  of  these  towns 
was  the  birthplace  of  Judas,  he  was  not  a  Galilfean. 
(c)  '  One  of  the  Twelve.' — In  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
this  phrase  is  found  only  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Betrayal,  and  it  is  applied  only  to  Judas.  It  marks 
the  mingled  sorrow  and  indignation  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, that  within  that  select  circle  there  could  be 
a  single  treacherous  heart.  The  simple  formula 
is  once  changed  by  St.  Luke  (22s),  who  adds  to  his 
statement  that  'Satan  entered  into  Judas'  these 
significant  words:  'being  of  the  number  of  the 
twelve' — i.e.  counted  among  those  whom  Jesus 
called  His  friends,  but  about  to  become  an  ally  of 
His  foes,  because  in  spirit  he  was  'none  of  his' 
(cf.  Mt  26"-  ",  Mk  1410- 2U- «  Lk  223- 47).  In  the 
Fourth  Gospel  the  phrase  is  used  once  of  another 
than  Judas;  like  a  not*  of  exclamation,  it  ex- 
presses surprise  that  Thomas,  a  member  of  the 
Apostolic  band,  was  absent  when  the  risen  Saviour 
appeared  to  His  disciples  (Jn  20s*).  But  St.  John 
also  applies  the  phrase  to  Judas,  giving  it  a  position 
in  which  its  tragic  and  pathetic  emphasis  cannot 
he  mistaken  :  '  You— the  twelve,  did  not  I  choose  ? 
and  of  you  one  is  a  devil.  Now  he  spake  of  Judas, 
the  son  of  Simon  Iscariot ;  for  it  was  he  that  was 
about  to  betray  him— one  of  the  twelve'  (67u- ")• 
St.  John's  phrase  (eh  iK  tuv  fcttera)  differs  slightly 
from  that  used  by  the  Synoptists  (eh  twv  SuStKa) ; 
Westcott  suggests  that  it  marks  '  the  unity  of  the 
body  to  which  the  unfaithful  member  belonged' 
(Com.  in  loc). 


That  Judas  was  'one  of  the  twelve'  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  problem  presented  by  his 
history.  It  implies  that  Jesus  saw  in  him  the 
material  out  of  which  an  Apostle  might  have  been 
made,— the  clay  out  of  which  a  vessel  unto  honour 
mbdit  have  been  shaped  ;  it  implies  that  Judas, 
of  free-will,  chose  to  lollow  Jesus  and  to  continue 
with  Him  ;  and  it  implies  that  Judas  heard  from 
the  Master's  lips  words  of  gracious  warning  against 
the  peril  of  his  besetting  sin.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  Judas  was  '  one  of  the  twelve '  does 
not  imply  that  Jesus  had  the  betrayal  in  view 
when  He  chose  this  Apostle  and  entrusted  him 
with  the  common  purse ;  it  does  not  imply  that 
even  in  that  most  holy  environment  Judas  was 
exempted  from  the  working  of  the  spiritual  law 
that  such  '  evil  things '  as  '  thefts  .  .  covetings, 
deceit  .  .  proceed  from  within,  and  defile 
the  man'  (Mk  7""-);  and  it  does  not  imply  that 
there  were  no  good  impulses  in  the  heart  of  Judas 
when  he  became  a  disciple  of  Jesus.  Of  Judas  in 
his  darkest  hour  the  words  of  Lavater  are  true :  he 
*  acted  like  Satan,  but  like  a  Satan  who  had  it  in 
him  to  be  an  Apostle.' 

In  Mk  141U  the  best  supported  reading  (NBCXM) 
is  6  eh  rS>v  SibSeica,  with  a  note  in  RVm— '  Or.  the 
one  of  the  twelve.'  Wright  (Synopsis  of  the  Gospels 
in  Greek,  p.  31,  cf.  p.  147)  is  of  opinion  that  Mk. 
distinctly  calls  Judas  'the  chief  of  the  twelve.' 
He  takes  6  eh  as  equal  to  6  irp&Tos,  as  in  rjj  /«£  tw 
ffapp&Tw  (Mk  W).  But  the  definite  article  is  not 
found  with  this  phrase  in  any  other  passage  in  the 
Gospels ;  moreover,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
believe  that  when  the  Gospels  were  written  the 
assertion  that  Judas  was  'the  chief  or  even 
primus  inter  pares  had  a  place  in  the  original 
text.  On  the  other  hand,  Field  (Notes  on  the 
Translation  of  the  NT,  in  lor.)  is  scarcely  justified 
in  saying  '6  eis  tSiv  8.  can  mean  nothing  but  "the 
first  (No.  1)  of  the  twelve,"  which  is  absurd.'*  The 
unique  reading  may,  however,  preserve  a  genuine 
reminiscence  of  a  time  in  the  earlier  ministry  of 
Jesus  when  Judas,  the  treasurer  of  the  Apostolic 
company,  had  a,  kind  of  priority.  If  this  were  so, 
there  would  come  a  time  when,  as  Wright  suggests, 
the  supporters  of  Judas  would  become  '  jealous  of 
the  honour  bestowed  on  Peter.'t  Jealousy  would 
account  not  only  for  the  dispute  about  rival  claims 
to  be  the  greatest,  but  also  for  the  respective 
positions  of  Judas  and  Peter  at  the  supper-table. 
The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  details  given 
(Mt  26,J3,  Jn  \Z^- 26)  is  that  John  was  reclining  on 
the  right  of  Jesus ;  but  Judas  '  claimed  and  ob- 
tained the  chief  seat  at  the  table'  next  Jesus,  and 
was  reclining  on  His  left,  whilst '  the  lowest  place 
was  voluntarily  taken  by  Peter,  who  felt  keenly 
the  Lord's  rebuke  of  this  strife  for  precedence 
(cf.  Andrews,  The  Life  of  our  Lord,  p.  485 ;  Eders- 
heim,  Life  and  Times,  ii.  493). 

(d)  <A  thief:— The  meaning  of  the  statement 
that  '  Judas  was  a  thief  (Jn  126)  is  quite  plain,  if 
the  RV  correctly  renders  the  following  sentence  : 
'  and  having  the  bag,  took  away  (epdara^ev)  what 
was  put  therein.'  /fcurrdfw  means  (1)  to  bear,  (2)  to 
bear  away,  as  in  Jn  2015  (cf.  '  cattle -lifting ').  Its 
use  in  the  sense  of  bearing  away  secretly  or  pilfer- 
ing is  established  (cf.  Field,  op.  fit.  in  loc.].  In 
this  context  the  statement  that  Judas  carried  the 
money  nut  into  the  bag  which  was  in  his  possession 
seems  singularly  tame,  if  it  is  not  mere  repetition. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  say  that  Judas  had  formed 
the  habit  of  pilfering  is  a  natural  explanation  of 
*  Swete  (Com.  in  loc.)  explains  the  phrase  as  a  contrast  with 
B.*  *«™,  '  the  rest ' ;  Judas  was  '  the  only  one  of  the  twelve  who 
turned  traitor.  .   -,. 

t  There  is  force  in  Edersheim'e  remark  {Life  ana  i  im*8, 
ii.  536),  that '  viewed  in  its  primary  elements  (not  in  its  develop- 
ment) Peter's  character  was,  among  the  discipleB,  the  likesG  co 
that  of  Judas.' 
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the  assertion  that  lie  hail  been  guilty  of  theft 
Weiss  (Lcben  Jcxtt,  ii.  443)  thinks  that  'John  had 
found  out  thefts  committed  by  the  greedy  Judas'  ■ 
this  dues  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  thefts 
were  known  to  John  at  the  time  of  Mary's  anoint- 
in-,  for  they  may  have  come  to  light  after  that 
act,  but  before  the  narrative  was  shaped  in  this 
form. 

The  rendering  of  e/Sdorafej.  by  the  neutral  word 
'  bare  is  adopted  by  some,  who  hold  that  Jolm's 
words  do  not  imply  more  than  that  Judas  had  a 
thievish  disposition.  Ainger  adopts  this  interpre- 
tation in  a  finely-wrought  studv  of  the  character 
of  Jndas  ( The  limp  7  ami  Unman  Lifr,  p.  1*31),  it 
is  true  in  a  sense  that  'he  may  have  heen  a  thief 
long  before  he  began  to  steal,  but  this  exposition 
involves  the  unlikely  assumption  that  the  betrayal 
of  Jesii-,  was  the  '  first  act  by  which  he  converted 
his  spirit  of  greed  into  actual  money  profit.'  If 
Judas  had  not  formed  the  habit  of  pilfering,  it  is 
more  difficult-  to  understand  how  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver  could  be  a  real  temptation  to  him. 

Cheyne  gets  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  assuming  that  the  text  is 
corrupt.  In  his  conjectural  emendation  the  word  '  thief '  has  no 
place;  he  reads  Mieeanse  he  was  a  harsh  man,  and  used  to 
carry  the  common  purse '  (an  x*Xito;  %v  x^;  ?„  yM^v  ^aAXtt»r.o» 
ISetrrxZ-).  'The  statement  about  Judas'  in  this  hypothetical 
text  ia  then  naively  said  to  be  '  worthy  of  more  credit  than  it 
has  sometimes  received  from  advanced  critics '  (Envy.  Bibl.  ii. 
2C25). 

(e)  *  Betrayer'  or  '  traitor.'— \n  the  list  of  the 
Apostles  given  in  Lk  61G  there  is  a  variation  from 
the  phrase  by  which  Judas  is  usually  described. 
Instead  of  Sy  koX  irapiSwuev  avrbv  ('  who  also  betrayed 
him,'  tit.  'delivered  him  up')  St.  Luke  has  5s  iyi- 
vero  irpo5oTT)s,  well  rendered  by  Field— *  who  turned 
traitor'  (cf.  Anier.  RV  'became  a  traitor';  Wey- 
mouth,.'proved  to  he  a  traitor').  The  translation 
in  the  EV — 'which  was  the  traitor' — neither 
brings  out  the  force  of  ytvofiai,  nor  the  significance 
of  the  omission  of  the  article. 

The  statement  that  Judas  '  turned  traitor'  should 
be  remembered  in  framing  or  estimating  theories 
to  account  for  his  history  ;  it  confirms  what  has 
been  said  on  this  subject  under  (e).  From  this 
point  of  view  the  various  phrases  used  in  the 
Gospels  will  repay  careful  discrimination:  most 
frequent  is  the  simple  statement  of  the  tragic  deed 
as  a  historic  fact— 'who  betrayed  him'  (Mk  31!l 
iraptSwictv) ;  but  there  is  also  the  prophecy,  '  The 
Son  of  Man  is  about  to  be  betrayed '  (Mt  17"J  p.4\\et 
wapaoiooirdai),  and  the  statement,  when  the  time 
was  drawing  nigh,  that  the  process  had  already 
begun,  'The  Son  of  Man  is  being  betrayed'  (Mt 
26*  vapadiSvrai).  Similarly,  Judas  is  described  as 
'  he  who  would  betray  him'  (Jn  6114  6  irapadwffw), 
'he  who  is  betraying  me'  (Mt  264fi  6  wapaStSofc), 
and  as  '  he  who  had  betrayed  him '  (Mt  273  6  irapa- 
So-js).  In  this  connexion  Jn  604  deserves  special 
attention  :  '  Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning  . 
who  it  was  that  should  betray  him.'  Needless 
difficulties  are  occasioned  when  'from  the  be- 
ginning' is  regarded  as  referring  to  any  period 
before  the  call  of  Judas  ;  the  thought  seems  to  be 
that  Jesus  perceived  'from  the  beginning'  of  His 
intercourse  with  Judas  the  spirit  that  was  in  him. 
Hence  the  statement  is  wrongly  interpreted  in  *, 
fatalistic  sense.  The  rendering,  '  Jesus  knew  who 
it  was  that  would  betray  him'  has  the  advantage 
of  su^esting  that  Jesus  discerned  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  His  unfaithful  Apostle,  and  knew 
that  'the  germ  of  the  traitor-spirit  was  already  in 
the  heart  of  Judas'  (cf.  W.  F.  Monlton  in  bcliafl  s 
Popular  Commentary,  in  lor.).* 

(/)  '.-1  rlwi:  — In  Jn  6™  there  is  a  contrast 
between  the  hopes  of  Jesus  when  He  chose  (tfe\- 

*Our  Lord's  words  to  Pilate.  'He  that  delivered  me  unto 
thee  hath  greater  sin  *  (Jn  19"),  are  sometimes  applied  to 
Judas ;  but  the  reference  is  almost  certainly  to  Gaiapnas. 
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*'fl  ,tl,e  Twelve,  and  His  present  .-rief  over  tl,„ 

of  those  who  were  eager  to  share  in  the  glories  of 

Apostles  that  teaching  also  east  its  searching  li^it  • 
to  Jesus  though  not  to  Peter  (v.""),  it  was  nlain 
hat  Judas  was  at  heart  a  deserter,  An ^pfe  ! 
with  those  who  'went  back  and  walked  no  move 
with  him.'  What  Jesus  detected  in  Judas  was  'a 
sudden  crystallization  of  evil,  diabolic  purpose 
which  made  him  a  very  adversary  of  the  one 
whom  he  called  friend'  (Wright,  op.  cit.  in.  loc.) 
Kut  an  adversary  is  not  an  irreconcilable  foe  •  the 
assertion  taken  in  its  full  strength  of  meaning  is 
a.  message  of  conciliation  as  well  as  of  warning 
It  involved  no  lowering  of  the  position  of  Judas 
among  the  Twelve,  for  his  name  is  not  mentioned  ; 
and  it  assuredly  involved  no  relaxing  of  our  Lord's 
efforts  to  scatter  with  the  light  of  love  the  gloom 
which  was  creeping  into  the  heart  of  one  whom  He 
had  chosen  'to  be  with  him.'  A  strained  inter- 
pretation of  the  saying  underlies  the  statement 
that  it  '  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  equal 
confidence  in  all  the  disciples  shown  by  Jesus 
according  to  the  Synoptic  tradition'  (Ency.  iiihl. 
ii.  2624).  'No  man,'  says  Pressenae,  'could  be 
more  akin  to  a  devil  than  a  perverted  apostle' 
{Jesus  Christ,  p.  324). 

(g)  'Son  of  perdition.'— The  Gr.  word  rendered 
'perdition'  in  this  phrase  (Jn  1712)  is  dwwXeia, 
which  signifies  the  state  of  being  lost.  It  is  the 
substantive  derived  from  the  same  root  as  the 
main  verb  of  the  sentence  (diruXero).  The  con- 
nexion of  thought  is  not  easy  to  reproduce  in 
English.  Ainger  (op.  cit.  p.  227)  brings  out  the 
sense  of  the  passage  in  a  paraphrase:  'None  of 
them  is  lost,  but  he  whose  very  nature  it  was  to 
be  lost — he  (that  is  to  say)  whose  insensibility  to 
the  Divine  touch,  whose  irresponsiveness  to  the 
heavenly  discipline,  made  it  a  certainty  that  he 
should  fall  away.'  The  apostasy  of  Judas  is  traced 
to  the  '  natural  gravitation '  of  his  character.  By 
a  welbknown  Hebraism  Judas  is  described  as  the 
'son  of  that  which  stamps  his  nature;  he  is  of 
such  a  character  that  his  proper  state  is  one  of  loss 
{cf.  2  Th  2").  The  same  word  (a^uXeta)  is  rendered 
'  waste '  in  the  Synoptic  accounts  of  Mary's  anoint- 
ing (Mt  26'-',  Mk  144).  'To  what  purpose  is  this 
waste?'  was  the  expression  of  indignation  of  'some' 
(Mk.)  of  the  disciples;  perhaps  it  was  originally 
the  question  of  Judas,  though  St.  John  does  not 
say  so.  It  may  well  be,  however,  that  he  whose 
audible  murmur,  '  Why  this  loss  or  waste  ? '  was 
echoed  by  the  other  disciples  is  himself  described 
by  Jesus  as  '  the  son  of  loss' — '  the  waster.' 

This  verse  (Jn  IT12)  is  often  appealed  to  by  rival  champions  of 
Calvinism  and  Arminianism.  In  Bishop  Sanderson's  Works 
(v.  324  f . >  there  is  a  letter  to  hini  from  H.  Hammond,  who 
affirms  that '  here  it  is  expressly  said  that  Judas,  though  by  his 
apostasy  now  become  the  son  of  perdition,  was  by  God  given  to 
Christ.'  But  the  true  reading  is,  'I  kept  them  in  thy  name 
which  thou  hast  given  me'(IlV),  and  the  thought  (cf.  v.9  'those 
whom  thou  hast  given  me ')  is  rather  that  '  they  in  whom  the 
Father's  object  is  attained  '  are  those  '  given '  to  the  Son ;  Judas, 
therefore,  was  not  so  given.  'To  suppose  that  Judas  is  now 
brought  before  us  as  one  originally  doomed  to  perdition,  and 
that  his  character  was  hut  the  evolving  of  his  doom,  would  con- 
tradict not  only  the  meaning  of  the  Hebraic  expression  "son 
of"  (which  always  takes  for  granted  moral  choice),  but  the 
whole  teaching  of  this  Gospel.  In  no  book  of  the  NT  is  the  idea 
of  will,  of  choice  on  the  part  of  man,  brought  forward  so  re- 
peatedly and  with  so  great  an  emphasis'  (W.  F.  Moulton,  op. 
cit.  in  loc). 

iii.  Other  NT  Keferences  to  Judas.— (a) 
Before  the  Betrayal. — The  obscurity  which  rests 
upon  the  early  history  of  Jndas  accounts  to  a  large 
extent  for  the  difficulty  of  estimating  his  character. 
But  for  occasional  allusions  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
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all  that  is  related  of  him  before  the  Betrayal  is 
that  he  was  one  of  the  chosen  Twelve,  and  that  he 
turned  traitor.  There  is,  however,  a  statement 
peculiar  to  St.  Luke  among  the  Synoptrsts,  which 
is  obviously  intended  to  furnish  an  explanation  ot 
the  act  of  Betrayal—'  Satan  entered  into  Judas 
{•>**)  It  finds  a  fitting  place  in  the  introduction 
to"  the  narrative  of  the  Betrayal  in  the  psycholo- 
gical Gospel  which  so  often  gives  internal  reasons  ; 
'  the  Gospel  of  the  physician  is  also  the  Gospel  ot 
thepsyhulurfist'  (Alexander,  Leading  Ideas  of  the 
Gospels,  p.  107).  The  same  phrase,' Satan  entered 
into  him '  {tl<j'q\9ev  «*s  iKtivov  6  Zaravas),  is  also  found 
in  Jn  13-7,  and  it  is  preceded  by  the  statement  (13") 
that  the  devil  had  '  already  put  into  the  heart  {ifStj 
fjei3\j]KjTos  ets  rfyv  aapSlav)  of  Judas'  the  thought  of 
betrayal.  It  is  true,  as  Cheyne  says  (Ennj.^  Bill. 
ii.  2625),  that  in  Jn.  we  have  'a  modification  of 
the  Synoptic  tradition,'  but  that  is  not  equivalent 
to  '  quite  a  different  account.'  So  far  from  assert- 
ing that  '  it  was  at  the  Last  Supper  that  the  hate- 
ful idea  occurred  to  Judas,'  St.  John  prefaces  his 
description  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Supper  {Sdirvov 
yivofUvov)  by  the  emphatic  assertion  that  '  already ' 
(#5jj),  i.e.  at  some  time  other  than  the  Supper,  the 
suggestion  of  the  devil  had  been  entertained  by 
Judas.  In  St.  Luke's  brief  account  it  is  said,  once 
for  all,  that  'Satan  entered  into  Judas.'  In  the 
Fourth  Gospel  the  genesis  of  the  foul  purpose  is 
distinguished  from  its  consummation  ;  the  Satanic 
influences  were  not  irresistible  ;  the  devil  had  not 
full  possession  of  the  heart  of  Judas  until,  'after 
the  sop,'  he  acted  on  the  suggestion  which  had  then 
become  his  own  resolve. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  also  makes  the  Anointing  at 
Bethany  (124'-)  a  definite  stage  in  the  process 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  'demonizing'  of 
Judas,  but  is  better  described  as  his  '  giving  place 
to  the  devil '  (Eph  4s7).  St.  Luke  does  not  mention 
Mary's  anointing.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
have  full  accounts  of  it,  but  Judas  is  not  named  ; 
yet  immediately  after  the  narrative  of  the  Anoint- 
ing both  Mt.  and  Mk.  place  Judas'  offer  to  the 
chief  priests  to  betray  Jesus  for  money,  thus 
clearly  recognizing  an  intimate  connexion  between 
the  two  events.  St.  John  explains  this  sequence 
by  adding  the  significant  detail  that  the  murmur- 
ing against  Mary's  waste  of  ointment  had  its  origin 
in  the  heart  of  Judas.  Our  Lord's  defence  of 
Mary's  beautiful  deed  implied  a  rebuke  to  Judas, 
and  unmasked  his  hypocrisy;  moreover,  our  Lord's 

Slain  references  to  His  coming  death  involved  the 
isillusionment  of  His  ambitious  Apostle.  The 
reproof  would  rankle;  the  disappointment  would 
be  acute.  The  angry  spirit  engendered  by  such 
emotions  is  closely  akin  to  the  spirit  of  treachery 
and  revenge.  On  insufficient  grounds,  therefore, 
Gould  speaks  of  '  John's  evident  attempt  to  belittle 
Judas'  {Int.  frit.  Com.,  note  on  Mk  144).  No 
more  likely  origin  of  the  murmuring,  which  was 
not  confined  to  Judas  (Mk  14'\  Mt  268),  is  sug- 
gested. On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  belittling  St.  John ;  his  addition  to  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  justifies  their  association  of 
Mary's  anointing  with  Judas' desertion  of  Christ; 
it  also  furnishes  a  link  between  the  Anointing  of 
which  St.  Luke  gives  no  account  and  his  statement 
'  Satan  entered  into  Judas,'— that  statement  is  the 
psychological  explanation  of  the  actions  of  Judas 
recorded  in  the  narratives  of  the  Anointing  and 
the  Last  Supper. 

{b)  Ihwibintf  the  B"trni/nt,— In  the  Passion 
narratives  all  the  Gospels  refer  to  our  Lord's  con- 
sciousness of  His  approaching  Betrayal  ;  all  record 
His  announcement,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Supper 
of  the  presence  of  the  Betrayer ;  and  all  mention 
the  consternation  and  self-questioning  of  the 
Apostles  to  which  that  statement  gave  rise  (Mk 


141Bff-,  Mt  26'lff-,  Lk  2221ff-,  Jn  132Iff-).  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  (Weiss)  that  Judas  was  defi- 
nitely indicated  by  our  Lord's  words,  'He  that 
dipped  his  hand  with  me  in  the  dish,  the  same 
shall  betray  me'  (Mt  26'-a).  Before  the  lamb  was 
placed  on  the  table,  each  guest  dipped  his  own 
bread  into  the  bitter  sauce  and  ate  the  sop.  The 
aorist  participle  (6  efi^d<pas)  refers  to  this  act,  but 
does  not  necessarily  fix  its  time  ;  as  thus  inter- 
preted, the  phrase  is  in  harmony  with  the  vague 
expression  'that  man,'  used  twice  in  v.24,  with  the 
passage  quoted  (Jn  1318)  from  Ps  41"  ('He  that 
eateth  my  bread ' ;  cf.  'messmate'),  and  with  the 
parallel  passage  in  Mk  14-u  where  the  present  par- 
ticiple is  used  (6  e^airTi/ifcos).  An  addition  to  the 
Synoptic  tradition  is  found  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
which  describes  Jesus  as  giving  a  sop  to  Judas 
(131*).  At  Eastern  meals  this  was  a  mark  of  special 
attention  (cf.  Macmillan,  'A  Mock  Sacrament,'  in 
ExpT  iii.  107  f.) ;  our  Lord's  action  would  indicate 
the  traitor  to  the  disciple  who  was  '  leaning  back ' 
on  His  breast,  though  it  left  John,  like  the  rest,  in 
ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  with  which 
Jesus  urged  Judas  to  hasten  the  work  he  was 
already  doing  (v.27).  To  the  traitor  himself  the 
words  of  Jesus,  gradually  narrowing  in  their  range 
and  therefore  increasing  in  intensity,  were  at  once 
a  teniler  appeal  and  a  final  warning.  St.  Matthew 
alone  records  the  question  of  Judas,  '  Is  it  I, 
Rabbi?'  and  our  Lord's  answer,  'Thou  hast  said' 
(26^}.  If  Judas  had  the  chief  seat  at  the  table  next 
to  Jesus  (cf.  above,  ii.  (c)),  the  assent  conveyed, 
perhaps  in  a  whisper  and  certainly  not  in  the 
ordinary  form  (cf.  Dalman,  The  Words  of  Jesus, 
308  f.),  must  have  had  for  him  a  tragic  significance. 
As  Zahn  points  out  {op.  cit.  in  loc),  the  prefixed 
pronoun  in  ait  elects  heightens  the  contrast  between 
the  questioner  and  the  speaker,  and  conveys  the 
meaning,  '  What  thou  hast  said,  there  is  no  need 
for  me  to  say.'  St.  Matthew  does  not  state  that  at 
this  juncture  Judas  left  the  Supper-table,  but  the 
next  allusion  to  Judas  (v.47)  implies  an  absence  of 
some  duration.  The  probable  solution  of  the  much- 
discussed  problem,  'Did  Judas  eat  the  Passover  ? ' 
is  that,  although  he  ate  the  sop  given  to  him  by 
Jesus  at  the  beginning  of  the  Supper,  he  had  gone 
out  into  the  darkness  (Jn  133")  before  Jesus  gave 
the  bread  and  the  wine  to  His  disciples.  It  is  true 
that  in  Lk  22  the  narrative  of  the  Supper  precedes 
our  Lord's  announcement  of  the  Betrayer's  presence, 
but  the  'order'  (l3)  characteristic  of  this  Gospel 
does  not  imply  chronological  sequence  in  every 
detail;  Wright  (o;>.  rit.  p.  132)  accounts  for  the 
variation  from  the  parallel  passages  by  the  sugges- 
tion that  St.  Luke  was  influenced  by  the  language 
of  St.  Paul  in  1  Co  ll-u. 

In  their  accounts  of  the  actual  Betrayal  of  our 
Lord  the  Synoptists  state  that  the  kiss  of  Judas 
was  the  prearranged  signal  for  His  arrest  (Mk 
1445,  Mt2649;  cf.  Lk  2247).  In  the  Fourth  Gospel 
nothing  is  said  of  the  kiss,  but  a  graphic  account 
is  given  of  our  Lord's  unexpected  declaration  to 
His  foes  that  He  was  the  Nazarene  for  whom  they 
were  seeking  (IS4'-).  The  silence  of  St.  John  is  no 
proof  that  the  kiss  was  not  given  ;  nor  is  the  fact 
which  he  records  any  evidence  that  the  kiss  was 
superfluous.  A  sufficient  motive  for  the  self-mani- 
festation of  Jesus  is  mentioned  :  '  let  these  go  their 
way'  (v.B) ;  such  a  request  is  appropriate  whether 
the  kiss  of  Judas  be  placed  before  or  after  the 
question  of  Jesus,  'Whom  seek  ye?'  If  before, 
our  Lord  supplemented  the  Betrayer's  signal  owing 
to  the  hesitancy  of  the  awestruck  soldiers,  who 
shrank  from  arresting  Him.  If  after,  Judas  must 
have  been  disconcerted  by  our  Lord's  action  ;  the 
kiss  would  not  be  given  until  later,  when,  as  his 
cournge  returned,  he  did  not  scruple  to  kiss  his 
I  Master  with  the  unnecessary  demonstration  of  a 
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Our  Lonl's  iliseernnitnt  of  the  ewl  1'urimse  nmlu' 
lyme;  tins  emotional  display  is  iinlu'iLti-<l  by  His 
question,  'Judas,  betrayest  thou  tin-  Son  ot  \1„„ 
with  »  kiss!'  (Lk  2,«).  In  Mt  'Jo-  Jesus  is  ,"! 
ported  to  have  also  said  (KVl,  '  Friend,  </„  that  for 
whieh  thou  art  eome  '  (ef.  AV  'Friend,  wherefore 
art  thou  eoine  ? '). 
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Bruce  (Exp*.  <lr.  Test,  in  lor.)  takes  the  lanw  phrase  i  V  S 
t*„,  as  a  '  tim-MWH  in  effect,  tlnui-h  n„i  „,  fonll  ■  .  ,'u  prohlU),° 
meaning  is 'L'omnulc,  ami  as  a  . ade  hcicv  (.(  B' "' ,;' 

■only    (cf.     -J)    change    i**,.    into  « ,,,    which    yields   lh,. 
i  art  come,'  or  'art 


Unit  for  which  the 


meaning  'taki 

here,'   according   as    t«pu    is  taken    fr< 

Chcyne  (Ji'ii.-../.  /,7«.  ii.  ami)  conjectures  Uiat  the  true  readinir 

is  w*i>.>i>,  •  (huu  actcst  a  jtart,'  or  '  thou  art  no  friend  of  mine '  • 

iTUift  is  got  rid  ot  as  a  uittograph.  * 

(-■)  After  the  /Wmyn/.-In  three  t.f  the  ( iuspcls 
(.Mk.,  Lk.,  J n.)  there  is  noincniion  of  the  Betrayer 
after  the  arrest  of  Jesus  ;  but  111  L'T^-  relates  the 
after- history  and  fate  of  Judas  as  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy.  The  ascription  to  Jeremiah  of  Zee  ll13 
is  probably  due  to  a  failure  of  memory  ;  the 
parage  is  freely  quoted,  and  may  include  reminis- 
cences of  the  language  of  Jereniiah  (cf.  18-'r-  19,IL 
32ifl-).  The  absence  of  'Upe/iLov  from  some  of  the 
Old  Liit.  and  ancient  Syr.  VSS  shows  that  the 
name  was  a  stumbling-block  to  eaily  translators 
of  the  NT.  Zahn  (Gesch.  des  ST  Kt'mans,  ii.  6C6) 
say*  that  the  Nazarenes  hail  a  Hebrew  MS  ascribed 
to  Jeremiah,  in  which  the  pa^i,-e  is  found  ver- 
bnti„i,~ 'manifestly  an  Apoeryphon  invented  to 
save  the  honour  of  Matthew.'  The  variations 
from  the  Heb.  and  LXX  are  not  consistent  with 
the  theory  that  the  Evangelist's  narrative  is  a 
legend  evolved  from  the  passage  in  Zechariah  ; 
they  are  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  the 
facts  suggested  the  prophecy.  J.  H.  Bernard 
(Expositor,  6th  series,  ix.  42211.)  shows  that  St. 
Matthew's  account  must  be  based  upon  'a  tradi- 
tion independent  of  the  prophecy  cited.'  The 
'salient  features'  of  this  tradition  are  thus  sum- 
marized— '  (a)  Judas,  stricken  by  remorse,  returned 
the  money  paid  him  ;  (b)  he  hanged  himself  in 
despair ;  (c)  the  priests  with  the  money  bought  a 
field  called  the  "  Potter's  Field,"  which  was  hence- 
forth called  'Aypos  Aifiaros  ;  (d)  the  field  was  used 
as  a  cemetery  for  foreigners.'  The  point  of  con- 
nexion between  the  fact  and  the  prophecy  is  the 
exact  correspondence  between  the  amount  paid  for 
the  prophet's  hire  and  for  the  prophet  of  Nazareth's 
betrayal.  In  both  cases  the  paltry  sum  was  the 
expres-ion  of  the  nation's  ingratitude;  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  was  the  price  of  a  slave  (Ex  213-). 
Meditating  on  the  details  of  the  Betrayal,  the 
Ev;nij:eli-t  called  to  mind  the  experience  of  Zecli- 
ariah, and  saw  in  it  the  foreshadowing  of  the 
treatment  of  Jesus  in  which  the  sin  of  a,  thankless 
people  reached  its  climax. 

In  Ac  l18- lu  a  different  account  of  the  death  of 
Judas  is  given.  Pluinmer  regards  the  tradition 
preserved  in  the  Gospel  as  'nearer  in  time  to  the 
event,  and  probably  nearer  to  the  truth  '  (Hastings 
DB  ii.  798-1).  Bartlct  holds  that  the  Lukan  tra- 
dition 'represents  the  actual  facts  most  nearly 
('Acts'  in  Cent.  Bible,  Note  A).  The  chief  argu- 
ment for  the  latter  view  is  a  >a\  ing  of  Papias  which 
resembles  the  statement  in  Acts,  though  it  adds 
repulsive  details  (Cramer,  Catena  on  Mt)  Dr. 
Rendel  Harris,  AJTh  iv.  4<mfl'.,  thinks  that  the 
Papias  tradition  is  'the  fountainliead  of  the  Judas 
le-ends,  to  which  fountain  head  Luke  lies  nearer 
than  Matthew.'  The  difficulties  involved  in  tins 
supposition  are,  (1)  that  it  treats  the  fl^onnt  in 
ALitthew  as  'a  mere  substitution  ;  (J)  that  it 
involves  the  conjecture  of  an  original  rending  in 
Acts,  'he  swelled  up  and  burst  asunder.  It  is 
more  probable  that  the  Papias  story  contains  later 
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Judas  stories. 


■j-jr;  tat  the  paraHel  dTe's  not ™i  at 
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Sec,  further,  Akei.dama. 

iv.  thk  Chahalter  of  Judas 

the^Tion'nfV?1'110'  haVe  attcmi'ted  to  explain 
the  a<  tion  of  Judas  as  arising,  not  from  treachery 
and  avarice,  but  from  an  T.onest  end™ 
ai<mse  Jesus  to  action  and  to  hasten  His  Mcs.j.-mic 
triumph.  Modern  writers  reproduce,  with  slight 
modifications  the  theory  to  which  the  charm%f 
De  (Mincey  s  literary  style  has  imparted  a  fascina- 
tion  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  probability  (  Works 
yj;  -  ,- '  ;  C,V  .>J"ately,  Essays  on  Dangers  to  the 
Lhrutmn  haith.  Discourse  iii.).  The  theory  as- 
sumes (1)  that  Jesus,  like  Hamlet,  was  '  sublimely 
over-gifted  for  purposes  of  speculation,    .  but 

not  correspondingly  endowed  for  the  business  of 
action';  (2)  that  Judas  Mas  alive  to  the  danger 
resulting  from  this  morbid  feature  in  the  tempera- 
ment of  Jesus,  and  acted  not  from  perfidy,  but 
with  a  genuine  conviction  that  if  Christ's  kingdom 
was  to  be  set  up  on  earth,  He  '  must  be  compro- 
mised before  doubts  could  have  time  to  form.' 
This  theory  implies  that  the  judgment  of  Judas 
was  at  fault,  but  that  he  had  no  evil  intent;  it 
finds  no  support  in  the  Gospel  history,  and  it  is 
inconsistent  with  our  Lord's  stern  words  of  con- 
demnation. 

(b)  The  Satctv  incarnate  theory. — Dante  {Inferno, 
xxxiv.  62)  places  Judas  in  the  Giudecca,  the  lowest 
circle  of  the  frozen  deep  of  Hell,  accounting  him 
a  sharer  in  the  sin  of  Satan,  inasmuch  as  his 
treachery  was  aggravated  by  ingratitude  towards 
his  benefactor.  A  similar  tendency  to  set  Judas 
apart  as  the  arch  -  villain  is  manifest  in  works 
which  reflect  the  popular  imagination.  Critics  of 
the  Ober-Ammergau  Passion-play  complain  that 
the  Betrayer  is  represented  as  a  low,  cunning 
rascal,  and  is  often  made  to  look  ridiculous.  But 
the  comic  personifications  of  Judas,  as  of  Satan 
himself,  in  folk-lore  are  really  tokens  of  popular 
abhorrence  (cf.  Biittner,  Judas  Ischarioth,  p.  11  f. )  ; 
they  are  the  result  of  regarding  him  as  an  incarna- 
tion of  Satanic  wickedness.  Daub,  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  a  speculative  work  on  the  relation  of 
good  to  evil  {Jud'is  Ischarioth,  oder  Bctraehtungen 
'iiber  das  Base  ini  Verhiiltniss  znm  Gitten),  conceives 
Judas  as  the  Satanic  kingdom  personified  in  con- 
trast with  Jesus  who  is  the  Divine  kingdom  per- 
sonified ;  Judas  is  'an  incarnation  of  the  devil.' 
Dr.  Eairbairn,  who  gives  (Studies  in  the  Life  of 
Christ,  p.  204  f.)  a  succinct  summary  of  Daubs 
'gruesome  book,'  truly  says  that  he  is  'unjust  to 
Judas,  sacrificing  his  historical  and  moral  signifi- 
cance to  a  speculative  theory.'  The  practical 
effect  of  such  exaggerations  of  the  innate  vice 
of  Judas  is  to  place  him  outside  the  pale  of 
humanity;  but  they  are  as  untrue  to  the  Evan- 
gelists' delineation  of  his  character  as  are  the 
attempts  to  explain  away  his  sin.  The  same 
objection  may  be  urged  against  theories  which 
portray  Judas  as  a  mere  compound  of  malice  and 
greed,  uninfluenced  by  any  high  impulse  or  noble 
ambition.  In  the  Gospels  he  appears  as  a  man 
'of  like  nature  with  ourselves' ;  he  was  both 
tempted   of    the   devil    and    '  drawn  away  by  his 
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own  hist' j  Satan  approached  his  soul  along 
avenues  by  which  he  draws  near  to  us;  he  was 
not  ' twofold  more  a  son  of  hell'  than  ourselves 
(Mt  2315);  lie  went  to  'his  own  place'  in  the 
'outer  darkness,'  because  he  turned  away  from 
the  'light  of  life';  the  darkness  '  blinded  his 
eyes'  because  lie  would  not  abide  in  the  light, 
though  'the  true  light'  was  shining  upon  him 
(cf.  1  Jn  2«ff-). 

(c)  T/te  mingled  motives  theory.—  The  key  to  the 
complex  problem  of  the  character  of  Judas  is  not 
to  be  found  in  a  single  word.  The  desire  to 
Bimplify  his  motives  has  led,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
an  attempt  to  exonerate  him  from  guilt ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  a  description  of  him  as  the 
devil  incarnate.  The  truth  lies  between  the  two 
extremes  ;  in  Judas,  possibilities  of  good  were  un- 
realized because  he  'gave  place  to  the  devil.'  It 
is  a  mistake  to  set  one  motive  over  against  another, 
as  though  a  man  of  covetous  disposition  may  not 
also  be  ambitions,  and  as  though  an  ambitious 
man  may  not  also  be  jealous.  The  references  to 
Judas  in  the  Gospels,  to  which  attention  has 
already  been  called  in  this  article,  furnish  reasons, 
it  is  believed,  for  saying  that  Judas  was  swayed 
by  all  three  motives,  one  being  sometimes  more 
prominent  than  another,  and  the  one  reacting 
upon  the  other.  It  may  well  be  that  ambition 
would,  for  a  time,  restrain  covetousness,  and  yet 
revive  it  in  the  hour  of  disappointment ;  whilst, 
in  turn,  jealousy  would  embitter,  and  covetousness 
would  degrade  ambition. 

(a)  Violence  is  done  to  the  statements  of  the 
Evangelists  when  vovctousiiess  is  eliminated  from 
the  motives  which  influenced  Judas.  His  covetous 
disposition  is  not  incompatible  either  with  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  disciple  or  Jesus  of  his  own  free  will, 
or  with  his  position  of  trust,  or  with  his  remorse 
at  the  consequences  of  his  perfidy.  (1)  The  call 
of  Jesus  would  arouse  '  a  new  affection,1  powerful 
enough  to  expel  for  a  time  all  selfish  greed,  even 
though  Judas,  like  the  rest  of  the  disciples,  cher- 
ished the  hope  of  attaining  to  honour  in  the 
Messianic  kingdom.  (2)  His  appointment  by  Jesus 
to  a  position  of  trust  scarcely  '  proves  that  lie  was 
no  lover  of  money'  (Fairbairn,  op.  fit.  p.  266) ;  to 
entrust  a  man  possessing  more  than  ordinary 
business  gifts  with  the  common  cash-box  is  to 
provide  him  with  an  opportunity  of  honourable 
service  which  may  become  the  occasion  of  his 
downfall ;  it  was  along  the  line  of  his  capacity 
to  handle  moneys  that  the  temptation  came  to 
Judas  to  handle  them  to  his  own  gain.  (3)  The 
objection  that  the  remorse  of  Judas  discredits  the 
idea  of  his  being  actuated  by  greed  of  money  has 
force  only  when  covetousness  is  regarded  as  the 
sole  motive  of  the  betrayal.  What  we  know  of 
the  conduct  of  Judas  towards  the  close  of  his 
career  suggests  that  covetousness— the  sin  against 
which  Jesus  had  so  earnestly  warned  His  disciples 
—was  once  more  gaining  the  upper  hand. 

(0)  To  say  that  Judas  was  ambitious  is  not  to 
ditferentiate  him  from  his  fellow -Apostles.  The 
contrast  between  him  and  them  was  gradually 
brought  to  light  as  together  they  listened  to  the 
spiritual  teaching  of  Jesus ;  that  contrast  is  de- 
finitely marked  by  St.  John  when  he  first  men- 
tions Judas  (671).  It  was  a  time  of  crisis;  the 
Apostles  had  been  severely  tested  (1)  by  the 
refusal  of  Jesus  to  accept  the  homage  of  the 
Oahhean  crowd,  who  had  been  impressed  by  His 
recent  miracles  and  desired  perforce  to  make  Him 
king  ;  (2)  by  the  searching  question,  '  Would  ve 
also  go  away?'  (v.")  put  by  Jesus  to  the  Twelve, 
when  Master  and  disciples  were  alike  saddened  by 
the  desertion  of  the  many.  St.  Peter  thought  he 
was  speaking  for  all  the  Twelve  when  he  made  his 
confession  of  faith  ;  but  within  that  select  circle 


there  was  one  who  had  not  found  in  Christ  all 
tliat  he  was  seeking.  Jesus  saw  that  already  in 
spirit  Judas  was  a  deserter,  and,  as  Westcott 
points  out,  a  man  who  regards  Christ  '  in  the  light 
of  his  own  selfish  views'  is  'turning  good  into 
evil'  (Stap&Wetv),  and  is,  therefore,  a  partaker  of 
'that  which  is  essential  to  the  devil's  nature' 
(Speaker's  Com.  in  loc,).  It  was  in  the  light  of 
the  Betrayal  that  St.  John  came  not  only  to 
recognize  in  Judas  the  disloyal  Apostle  to  whom 
Christ  referred  without  mentioning  his  name,  but 
also  to  perceive  the  significance  of  the  words  of 
Jesus,  '  One  of  you  is  a  devil '  (670).  The  whole 
incident  shows  that  the  words  and  actions  of  Jesus 
had  proved  a  disillusionment  to  Judas ;  when  lie 
joined  the  disciples  of  Christ,  he  hoped  for  more 
than  '  words  of  eternal  life ' ;  baffled  ambition  was 
one  of  the  motives  which  prompted  him  to  do  the 
devil's  work  of  betrayal. 

(7)  Reasons  for  believing  that  jealousy  was  one 
of  the  motives  which  led  Judas  to  turn  traitor 
have  been  given  above  {cf.  ii.  (c)).  An  ambitious 
man  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  this  temptation. 
It  would  embitter  Judas  to  realize  that  he  was 
in  a  false  position  owing  to  his  misconception  of 
the  aims  of  Christ,  that  his  chances  of  advance- 
ment in  the  coming  kingdom  were  dwindling,  and 
that  some  of  the  least  of  his  brethren  would  be 
greater  than  he.  In  proportion  as  others  gained 
a  higher  place  than  himself  in  the  esteem  of  Christ, 
the  expectations  he  had  been  cherishing  would 
fade.  'Trifles  light  as  air  are  to  the  jealous  con- 
firmation '  of  their  fears.  Fuller  knowledge  of  the 
life  of  Judas  would  probably  enable  us  to  see  this 
sin  in  germ.  It  may  also  be,  as  Ainger  suggests 
(op.  cit.  p.  234),  that  the  Evangelists  are  silent 
because  '  there  was  so  little  to  tell.'  Judas  is 
described  as  '  a  sullen  and  silent  person  . 
dwelling  ever  on  himself — how  he  should  profit 
if  the  cause  were  victorious,  how  Ae  might  suffer 
if  the  cause  should  fail.'  Such  a  man  would  be 
prone  to  jealousy  and  '  fit  for  treasons.' 

Whether  covetousness,  ambition,  or  jealousj' 
was  the  basal  motive  of  Judas  when  he  betrayed 
Jesus,  it  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  say.  It 
is  probable  that  the  flame  of  resentment,  kindled 
by  baffled  ambition,  was  fanned  by  malign  jealousy 
and  base  desire  to*  snatch  at  paltry  gain  when  all 
seemed  lost.  That  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  tor- 
mented Judas  does  not  prove  that  they  had  never 
attracted  him  ;  that  he  keenly  suffered  from  the 
pangs  of  remorse  makes  neither  his  evil  deed  nor 
his  evil  motives  good.  All  that  we  are  warranted 
in  saying  is  well  expressed  by  Bruce  (The  Training 
of  the  Twelve,  p.  367) :  '  He  was  bad  enough  to  do 
the  deed  of  infamy,  and  good  enough  to  be  unable 
to  bear  the  burden  of  its  guilt.  Woe  to  such  a 
man  !  Better  for  him,  indeed,  that  he  had  never 
been  born  ! ' 

v.  References  to  Judas  in  post  -  Biblical 
Literature.  —  (a)  Apocryphal  works.  —  In  the 
Gospel  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  Judas  Iscariot  is 
mentioned  (§  2).  In  the  Arabic  Gospel  of  the 
Childhood  (§  35)  Judas  is  represented  as  possessed 
by  Satan  at  the  birth  of  Jesus;  he  tried  to  bite 
Jesus,  but  could  not ;  he  did,  however,  strike 
Jesus,  and  immediately  Satan  went  forth  from 
him  in  the  shape  of  a  mad  dog.  In  the  Gospel  of 
Judas  {Iren.  adv.  Ha>r.  i.  31  ;  cf.  Epinh.  xxxviii. 
1.  3)  the  Cainites— an  important  Gnostic  sect— are 
said  to  have  declared  '  that  Judas  the  traitor  .  .  . 
knowing  the  truth  as  no  others  did,  alone  accom- 
plished the  mystery  of  the  betrayal.'  In  the  Acts 
of  Peter  (§  8),  Peter  speaks  of  Judas  as  his  *  fellow- 
disciple  and  fellow-apostle';  he  also  refers  to  his 
'godless  act  of  betrayal.'  In  the  Acts  of  Thomas 
(§  32)  the  dragon  or  serpent  says,  '  I  am  lie  who 
inflamed  and  bribed  Judas  to  deliver  the  Messiah 
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to  death.'  Later  (§  84),  there  is  a  warning  against 
'  theft,  which  enticed  Judas  lscariot  and  caused 
him  to  hang  himself.1  The  account  of  the  death 
of  the  serpent  (§  32)  probably  contains  reminis- 
i  of  the  story  of  the  deatli  of  Judas ;  after 

[op. 
....  The 

„ ..,  .... , 0  ™iipRrison  :  'Judas 

lscariot,  the  betrayer,  .  .  was  like  unto  the 
serpent,  because  he  dealt  craftily  with  the  Lord.' 

{0)  Early  Christian  irritiiu/.i.  —Clement  of  Rome 
{1  Ep.  act  Cor.  xlvi.  8)  rumbines  '  the  words  spoken 
by  our  Lord  with  regard  to  Judas'  (]\lt  26-*= 
ilk  14-1)  with  'a  saving  recorded  in  another  con- 
nexion in  the  three  Synoptic  (iosnels'  (cf.  Mt  18U(- 
etc.).  Hennas  [Vis.  iv.  ii.  ti)  probably  borrows 
the  same  saying  from  the  Synoptics,  '  the  change 
being  no  greater  than  wc  may  expect  when  there 
is  no  express  quotation  '  (cf.  The  J\"T  in  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  pp.  til,  121). 

Papias  refers  to  the  horrible  end  of  Judas  (cf. 
above,  iii.  (c))  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  '  Exposi- 
tions of  the  Oracles  of  the  Lord'  (Cramer,  Catena 
in  Mat.  27).  From  the  same  book  Iremeus  (adv. 
Ha-r.  v.  333f-)  quotes  an  'unwritten'  saying  of 
Jesus,  foretelling  days  when  the  earth  snail  be 
marvellously  fruitful,  and  the  animals  shall  be  at 

Seace.  1'apias  further  says  that  '  when  the  traitor 
udas  did  not  give  credit  to  these  things,  and  put 
the  question,  "How  then  can  things  about  to 
bring  forth  so  abundantly  be  wrought  by  the 
Lord  ?  "  the  Lord  declared,  *'  They  who  shall  come 
to  these  [times]  shall  see.'" 

Tertullian,  like  Irenreus  (cf.  above,  v.  (a)),  con- 
demns the  Cainites  because  they  held  the  conduct 
of  Judas  to  be  meritorious  ;  he  represents  them  as 
saying  [adr.  omnes  Hterescs,  ii. ) :  '  Judas,  observing 
that  Christ  wished  to  subvert  the  truth,  betrayed 
Him.'  Tertullian  also  {adv.  Marcioncm,  iv.  40) 
refers  to  the  treachery  of  Judas  as  predetermined 
by  prophecy. 

Ori^en  (rontra  Cclsum,  ii.  llf.)  replies  to  the 
'childish  objection  that  no  good  general  was  ever 
betrayed '  ;  Celsus  is  reminded  that  he  had  learnt 
of  the  betrayal  from  the  Gospels,  and  that  he  had 
called  'the  one  Judas  many  disciples,'  thus  un- 
fairly stating  his  accusation  (cf.  also  Tract,  m 
Mat.  35).  , ,       ,       ,  T    , 

(c)  Folh-lorr.  —Some  of  the  wild  fablesabout  Judas 
may  be  traced  to  the  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew 
(cf.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  art,  'Jew'  in  Ennj.  Brit. 
xiii.  674).  Another  source  of  popular  tradition  is  a 
17th  cent,  work  by  Llrich  Megerle,  a  \  lenna  priest, 
generally  known  as  Abraham  a  Santa  Clara.  His 
^JudMSfhrErzsvhdnu^reirMUehzrEntumrfund 
Lrhen*y.vlu-ibnnq  fir,  hivharwtmhni  Bosewichts 
was  translated  into  several  Europ.-an  language.; 
the  English  edition  bears  the  title  The  Arch- 
KnnreSorthe  History  ofJ^sfm,*  <^fcJ° 
the  qnllow.  From  the  IWyrhrumrut,  (14th  cent  ) 
and  the  Gulden  Lea,nd  (13th  cent.;  many  stones 
of  Judas,  current  as  folk-lore,  are  ™PI^Btoj3 
derived.  Many  curious  allusions  to  Judas  ana 
quaint  customs  conne-ted  with  jus  name  are  men- 
tioned  in  Note,  and  Q,,er^  ^ ^'^'^ 
v.  6.  Cholevras,  bctrliir/itc  itci  «"" 
nach  ihren  nntd.-n,  Ekniciitm,  compares  the  Juda, 
legend  with  the  (Edipus  story. 

Li™,TCR..-It  I.  superfluou,  to  name  "'«  J'^  Mem 
menUrie,  on  the  Gospel,  and  art.de  n  ^W^ta  which 
turn  has  already  been  made  -"he  most  important 
deal  with  the  NT  narrative,  ot  the  We  «« aas,  s,„m„ 
now  he  added  ExpoMor  in.  X.  t>™  J6}"',,',  Christ,  HO*, 
i.  28211.:  Stalker,  Tnal  and  *«'*  Cj"™„i  ^  toun.l  in. 
Interesting  studies  of  or  reference.  to i^udo, wl     .  ,m 
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although"? ' to  JudP ' i8  "'wav.  a  Ir.  ot  ,,,,.»  or  its  compound.. 
■  „  ?  >*  X""  '"-  ,pe1»e"«y  rendered  by  other  word,  than 
ri  S',  Tit„!"T"i!?'  Vie™mB  0l  '■>'■""  is  '"  separate,  put 
To  i  ,  li.vj, "ue  th«  *"™'i™  signification  to  Search  into, 
L,  v °:  J  ,  •  ^"'e  to  J1."""1  '"  '*"»'.  P'-'f",  determine,  to 
decide  moial  tpmlioiu  or  deputes  after  examination,  to  indie 
In  Uiis  last  sense  it  is  used  o(  the  authoritative  decision.  Christ 
will  declare  as  to  conduct  and  destiny  at  the  general  Judgment 
ol  the  last  day.  When  *,.,„  is  not  rendered  by  'Judge'  in  the 
NT,  it  always  involves  the  kindred  meaning  ot  reaching  a  de- 
cision, or  ot  action  consequent  upon  a  decision.  In  a  number  of 
instance,  it  mean,  to  determine  to  pursue  the  course  decided  upon 
as  best.  St.  Paul  had  determined  («jzp,*n)  to  sail  past  Ephesus 
(Ac  201") ;  ne  determined  (ixp,**)  not  to  know  anything  among 
the  Corinthians  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified  (1  Co  22); 
not  to  come  to  them  in  sorrow  (2  Co  2').  The  Jews  denied  Jesus 
before  Pilate  when  he  was  determined  txpit«>Te;)  to  let  Him  go 
(Ac  313,  Bee  a|BO  24=1  2r,2s  x  fjo  7K").  In  Mt  6«  xpMw  is 
rendered  'go  to  law'  in  KV,  and  other  form,  are  rendered 
'condemn'  (Ac  13«),  'called  in  question'  (24'-!l),  'ordained' 
(10*),  'esteemeth '  (Ro  14'>). 

1.  Judging  by  men  jiennittcd  "nil  commended. — 
The  right  to  pass  judgment  upon  both  the  actions 
of  men  and  their  characters  as  manifested  in  their 
conduct  is  implied  in  the  power  of  rational  and 
moral  discrimination  which  all  possess.  Its  exer- 
cise is  also  made  imperative  by  the  very  nature  of 
things.  Men  must  form  an  opinion  not  only  of 
the  quality  of  deeds,  but  also  of  those  who  do 
them,  if  there  is  to  be  the  prudent  and  wise  action 
in  our  necessary  relations  to  others,  which  shall  be 
best  for  us  and  for  them.  St.  Paul  recognizes  this 
power  of  moral  judgment  in  even  the  heathen 
(Ro  l2'4'ii).  To  this,  truth  and  right  conduct  may 
confidently  appeal  (2  Co  4'-).  He  commends  those 
who  exercise  it  upon  all  moral  questions,  and  hold 
fast  the  good  it  approves,  and  abstain  from  the  evil 
it  condemns  (1  Th  .r1-  -).  It  is  to  this  moral  judg- 
ment that  all  true  teaching  and  preaching  appeal. 
Our  Lord  assumes  that  all  have  the  power  to  know 
the  quality  of  outward  deeds  of  men,  and  lays 
down  the  principle  that  the  quality  of  the  man 
corresponds  with  that  of  his  deeds  (Mt  71S'10),  and, 
therefore,  that  we  can  form  a  right  judgment  of 
men,  when  the  fruitage  of  their  lives  matures, 
however  much  they  may  seek  to  hide  under  false 
pretences.  To  this  groat  principle  of  judging  our 
Lord  made  frequent  appeal  in  His  controversies 
with  the  Pharisees.  The  Satanic  conduct  of  these 
leaders  proved  them  the  children  of  the  devil,— as 
having  his  nature  (Jn  8*-"),— while  His  own  works 
made  it  plain  He  was  from  God  (Jn  S--  10"  etc.). 
Even  in  Mt  71'5,  in  connexion  with  our  Lords 
strongest  condemnation  of  judging,  it  is  implied 
(vv.--  5)  that  men  may  judge  others  guilty  of  faults 
and  help  to  cure  them  of  the  failings  discovered,  if 
they  but  be  free  enough  from  faults  themselves  to 
have  the  clearest  discernment.  He  also  censures 
the  Jews  (Lk  l'2='l  because  they  do  not  judge  what 
is  rh'ht  as  to  the  Messianic  tune  of  His  preaching, 
as  they  .l<>  the  signs  of  the  sky,  and  are  therefore 
in  danger  of  arraignment  and  condemnation  at  the 
i.ighest  tribunal.  rr^e 

2.  The  jutlqinq  whirh  "  condemned  {a)  That 
piompted  by  a  wrong  spirit,  1  It  this  kind  is  that 
forbidden  by  our  Lord  n,  Mt  V.  .  It  is  Fompted 
by  a  iritiiil  ami  mi»"»«  */»»«•  r.h<>  ma" 
possessed  by  this  disposition  subjects  others  to 
searching  sc'rutinv  to  Hud  out  faults  W  here  even 
the  smallest  defects  are  discovered,  he  tomes  so 
absorbed  in  them  that  he  is  oblivious  alike  of  his 
own  greater  faults  and  the  greater  virtues  which 
may  be  associated  with  the  minor  faults  of  others 
Those  who  are  critical  of  others  in  order  to  find 
something  to  blame,  instead  of  being  critical  of 
the  nselv?s  in  order  to  become  fitted  to  help  then, 
wil    but  bring  upon  themselves  from  Gcd  as  well 
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as  from  men  the  condemnation  they  are  so  ready  to 
mete  out  to  others  (see  also  Lk  6="). 

(b)  Judging  according  to  false  or  inadequate 
principles  or  standards.  In  Jn  Is3-  w,  cf.  58,  our 
Lord  condemns  judging  upon  superficial  principles 

niere  literal  conformity  to  outward  rules.     Had 

the  Jews  seen  the  deeper  intent  of  the  Sabbath 
law,  they  would  not  nave  condemned  Him  for 
apparently  breaking  it  by  healing  a  man  on  that 
day-  It  was  this  superficial  standard  of  judging — 
on*  literal  and  mere  legal  grounds  rather  than 
upon  the  deeper  underlying  principles— which  con- 
stituted judging  after  the  flesh  rather  than  after 
the  spirit.  It  is  only  the  judging  after  the  spirit 
that  is  righteous  and  to  be  commended  (Jn  815). 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  natural  {fvxucte)  man 
receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  but  he 
that  is  spiritual  (irvevftaTtKjs)  judgeth  (dra/r/jiVei)  all 
things  (1  Co  214).  The  one  has  in  his  nature  only 
tliat  to  which  the  mere  outward  and  superficial 
appeals— the  other  has  in  him  that  in  which  the 
deepest  inner  principles  of  life  and  action  find  a 
response.  The  latter,  through  this  sensitive  re- 
sponse of  his  nature  to  the  deepest  truths,  can  give 
strict  judgment  as  to  their  character. 

Literati' re.— Dale,  Laws  of  Christ,  p.  93,  Week  Dai/  Sermons, 
l>.  32 ;  Dykes,  Manifesto  of  the  King,  p.  021 ;  Mozley,  ITniv. 
Sermons,  p.  72  ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  274. 

C.  GOODSPEED. 

JUDGMENT.— The  Synoptic  Gospels  differ  from 
the  Gospel  of  John  in  their  view  of  a  judgment. 
The  former  set  forth  a  multitude  of  external  tests 
which  furnish  ground  for  continuous  judgment  in 
tins  life.  The  'deeds'  or 'works 'of  a  man  are 
a  measure  of  his  attitude  toward  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Gospel  of  John  is  more  especially  concerned 
with  the  inner  and  hidden  judgment  which  is 
being  pronounced  continually  in  man's  soul.  The 
sensuous  and  external  aspects  are  little  empha- 
sized. All  the  Gospels  hint  unmistakably  at  a 
final  crisis  or  judgment. 

Mt.  is  pre-eminently  the  Gospel  of  judgment,  for,  throughout, 
Jesus  appears  as  the  Judge  of  men,  and  is  always  discriminating 
and  separating  the  good  from  the  bad,  the  sheep  from  the  goats, 
the  wheat  from  the  tares,  the  grain  from  the  chaff,  the  sincere 
man  from  the  hypocrite  (13 »  253'  132530  312  <j>. 0).  The  pre- 
dominance of  this  special  aspect  of  Jesus'  teaching,  selected  from 
among  His  varied  utterances,  in  this  Gospel,  may  arise  from 
Matthew's  Hebrew  predisposition  to  consider  Israel  as  a  people 
separated  from  the  Gentile  world.  Almost  every  utterance 
carries  within  it  an  unmistakable  voice  of  judgment  which 
separates  men  into  two  classes.  The  judgment  which  eventuates 
in  blessedness,  as  in  the  Beatitudes  (Mt  S^iO),  or  as  'Come  ye 
blessed  of  my  Father'  (253*),  is  as  notable  as  that  which  leads  to 
separation  from  Christ  and  to  eternal  wretchedness  (25«). 

1.  Jesus  is  the  Judge.—  This  is  the  view  of  all 
the  Gospels.  The  Father  gives  all  judgment  to 
the  Son  {Jn  S-2"27).  Jesus  came  into  the  world  for 
judgment  (0").  He  separates  men  under  moral 
tests  (Mt  2o-!1-4i,  cf.  T23).  He  pronounces  judgment 
on  the  Pharisees  (2?™).  He  judges  Satan  (1623). 
,,nm"np^^  t!ie  auth°rity  for  judgment  to  men 
(16la).  (Cf.  Ac  10",  Ro  1410,  2  Co  5™  2  Ti  4*).  His 
judgment-seat  is  at  the  same  time  the  throne  of 
His  glory  (Mt  25"),  as  it  marks  the  culmination  of 
the  work  which  He  has  mediated  in  creation  and 
in  redemption.  The  judgment  will  be  glorious, 
because  then  will  be  the  final  enthronement  of  holil 
riess  among  men,  and  the  deposition  of  evil.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  He  associates  with  Himself  the 
twelve  disciples  (like  the  Roman  assessors  of  iud«- 
ImI  w ^  ?ri™  jU/ge  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel 
li En  ™!  k  f  ;  ,C'f"  l  Co  63  3>-  Th»  exhibits  the 
vital  union  of  righteous  souls  with  Christ,  for  the 

™h  £whlC,'*.H"  AM^"  obtain  throu*h  Him 
would  dispose  them  to  pronounce  judgment  upon 
hesame  pnnciplcs  of  justice  as  does  "their  Lord. 
Lnrin.«S  that.HVho  has  mediated  creation, 
S3  "nw  *  aml  rt"leV?tlon-  should  pronounce 
judgment  upon  man  with  regard  to  his  attitude 


and  responsibility  toward  each  of  these  sovereign 
acts  and  relations.  All  judgment  is  determined 
by  the  attitude  which  men  hold  towards  Christ. 
He  is  set  forth  as  a  perpetual  challenge  to  men  to 
live  a  right  thinking  and  right  acting  life. 

2.  The  Judgment. — Jesus  in  the  Gospels  presents 
an  almost  numberless  series  of  tests  by  which  men 
may  judge  themselves  in  this  present  age.  Their 
'works'  or  'deeds'  are  reviewed  (Mt  16'-17  2531 ;  cf. 
Ro  2",  Rev  2012).  Every  kindness  to  a  disciple 
will  be  rewarded  (Mk  9",  Mt  104*).  Every  cause 
of  stumbling  to  one  of  these  little  ones  (Lk  l"2} 
will  be  punished.  Jesus  presents  Himself  as  the 
supreme  and  personal  test.  What  is  man's  atti- 
tude towards  Him  as  proved  by  'his  deeds  and 
works'?  This  kind  of  judgment  is  continuous 
and  cumulative  here,  and  comes  to  a  conclusion  at 
the  final  crisis  or  judgment.  These  are  some  of 
the  tests : 

Following  Him  (Mt  41*22  ioaa  192s,  Mk  8«) ;  confessing  Him  (Mt 
1032,  Lk  12s);  failure  to  appreciate  His  presence  and  work 
(Mt  li-') ;  failure  to  come  to  Him  (Jn  5*°) ;  failure  to  believe 
Ilim  (Jn  31S) ;  failure  to  obey  Him  (Jn  336) ;  failure  to  honour 
Him  (Jn  523) ;  failure  to  stand  with  Him  (Mt  123°) ;  failure  of 
right  fruitage  (Mt  2l3i-»2  71c,  Lk  6") ;  failure  in  outward  con- 
duct (Mt  22U-1-*);  failure  to  help  men  (Mt  253U6);  failure  to 
repent  (Jn  5*9) ;  failure  to  use  the  gifts  of  God  (Mt  25i*30) ; 
making  light  of  His  personal  invitations  (Mt221-?);  unwillingness 
to  hear  His  words  (Mt  IS41- 42) ;  unwillingness  to  forgive  an 
injury  (Mt  6"  182*30) ;  being  ashamed  of  Him  (Mk  8»*) ;  breaking 
a  commandment  (Mt  fl") ;  the-spirit  of  our  judgment  on  others 
(Mt  7=) ;  faith  or  lack  of  it  (Mt  8">  !)23. 29  152a,  Mk  5=") ;  heart 
unreceptive  to  His  words  (Mt  10»- 15)  ;  hypocrisy  (Mt  23" -3G) ; 
idle  words  (Mt  12^>):  lip  service  without  the  heart  (Mt  15'); 
selfish  conceit  (Mt  62) ;  wicked  pride  (Mk  1238) ;  love  of  dark- 
ness (Jn  31B) ;  rejection  of  His  disciples  (Lk  101") ;  adultery  (Mt 
lfla);  commercialism  in  worship  (Mt  21la);  blasphemy  against 
the  Spirit  (Mt  1231 -32);  loving  others  more  than  God  (Mtl0»'); 
hearing,  seeing  the  Son,  with  belief  or  with  failure  to  believe 
(Mt  72/13^3,  Jn  52J  6*>) ;  the  cup  of  cold  water  given  to  a  disciple 
(Mt  1(H2) ;  mercifulness  (Lk  6=6) ;  love  to  Christ  (Lk  7-",  Jn  2116) ; 
love  to  enemies  (Lk  (J27) ;  hnmblo-mindedness  as  a  child  (Mt  18*); 
fidelity  of  service  (Mt201-1  24*>-5i);  endurance  in  well-doing 
(2413) ;  doing  will  of  God  (1280) ;  deeds  in  general  (1627) ;  inward 
thoughts  and  motives  (Mk  721,  Lk  522-  2a). 

These  arc  clear,  varied,  and  concrete  tests  which 
men  may  apply  daily  to  conduct  and  character, 
and  which  bring  them  into  continual  judgment. 
They  cover  almost  every  phase  of  human  life,  both 
inward  and  outward.  The  great  first  and  second 
commandments  in  the  law  wliich  our  Lord  enunci- 
ated to  the  lawyer  (Mt  2237-311)  are  in  the  nature  of 
a  judgment,  for  men  know  whether  or  not  they 
have  been  kept.  Judgments  are  continuous  in  the 
sphere  of  moral  life,  as  conscience  persistently 
affirms.  They  are  continuous  in  the  religious  life, 
and  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  based  are 
found  in  these  teachings  and  in  the  character  of 
Jesus.  No  man  can  plead  ignorance  of  the  grounds 
on  which  judgment  is  pronounced  on  him,  because 
these  varied  tests  cover  clearly  and  openly  so  much 
of  his  life.  Jesus  always  holds  Himself  forth  ('I 
am  the  way  and  the  truth  and  the  life,'  Jn  146)  as 
the  supreme  standard  of  life ;  and  the  invitation 
to  come  to  Him  leads  to  a  comparison  and  judg- 
ment of  likeness  or  unlikeness.  The  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (whom  Jesus  sends,  Jn  16')  is  to  con- 
vict men  of  sin,  righteousness,  and  judgment  (v.w), 
and  He  accomplishes  this  by  showing  men  their 
unlikeness  to  Christ.  The  character  of  Jesus  is 
thus  continually  a  challenge  to  men,  and  the 
measure  of  the  judgment  which  they  must  pass  on 
themselves.  In  all  the  Gospels,  judgment  is  deter- 
mined by  the  relation  wliich  a  man  holds  to  Jesus 
Christ.  But  the  Gospels  also  teach  that  this  con- 
tinuous judgment  will  culminate  in  a  crisis  or 
Final  Judgment.  The  inadequacy  and  inequalities 
of  punishment  here  seem  to  demand  a  final  adjust- 
ing of  the  accounts  of  all  men  on  principles  of 
eternal  equity.  The  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus 
(Lk  1620_!i6)  exhibits  this  final  accounting  and  the 
equitable  readjustment  of  their  respective  condi- 
tions.     Lazarus    had  wretchedness.      Dives    had 
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luxury.  The  continuous  judgment  in  this  life  did 
nut  result  in  the  proper  rewards  and  penalties 
hence  the  balances  are  struck  after  death  1'inai 
judgment  and  penalty  are  then  reached. 

3.  The  time,  of  this  Final  Judaimnt  is  set  forth 
in  the  Synoptics  as  at  '  the  end  of  the  world '  (Mt 
IS19).  Some  have  held  that  this  means  at  the  end 
of  each  man's  life,  but  the  more  obvious  meanin" 
is  the  end  of  this  time-order  of  race,  life  and 
things  (cf.  He  9=;).  The  words  '  the  time'  (Mt  8M) 
and  '  then '  [W  25'),  point  to  a  time  which  follows 
the  Lord's  appearing  in  kIoiv  with  H is  angels  after 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  'That  day  and 
hour'  (24*),  'the  resurrection  of  life'  and  'the 
resurrection  of  judgment'  |.In  :.=»),  are  the  anti- 
thetical statements  of  what  takes  place  after  the 
resurrection,  which  to  one  class  of  men  is  entrance 
into  life,  and  to  the  other  entrance  into  judgment 
followed  by  spiritual  death.  The  Gospels  do  not 
give  information  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Final 
Judgment  follows  immediately  on  the  general  res- 
urrection. The  weight  of  impression  is  that 
;udgnient  does  follow  immediately,  hut  it  would 
>e  by  no  means  an  entire  misinterpretation  of  the 
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sayings  of  Jesus  if  one  held  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable period  of  intervening  time. 

4.  All  mankind  and  ail  ceil  spirits  are  to  be 
jndg.  d.—'  All  nations'  (Mt  2o;c)  and  all  men  (12*, 
.In  :>-"')  shall  he  judged  (cf.  l'.o  14M,  2  Co  510,  Uev. 
2o1LM-').  It  is  implied  in  Mt  S-'J  that  evil  spirits  also 
are  to  stand  in  the  judgment.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  holy  angels  do  not  come  into  judgment,  for  they 
accompany  and  serve  the  holy  Judge  (Mt  1G'-*7  2531). 
Judgment  would  not  be  necessary  for  men  if  it 
were  not  for  their  sin.  Wherever  there  has  been 
need  of  a  redemption,  there  will  be  need  of  a  Final 
Judgment. 

5.  Some  characteristics. — Jesus  Christ  the  Judge 
in  His  "lory  (Mt  10-'  19s8,  Mk  8=»,  Lk  9=«)  [the 
glory  of  Jesus  will  be  as  manifest  in  His  judgments 
as  in  His  forgiveness] ;  '  the  throne  of  his  glory ' 
(Mt  2531) ;  the  surrounding  holy  angels  as  His 
servitors  (cf.  Mt  1341) ;  mankind  gathered  before 
Him  ;  evil  spirits  awaiting  their  final  doom  ;  the 
sharp  separations  ;  the  openness  of  the  facts  upon 
which  judgment  proceeds;  the  uncovered  moral 
life  of  every  man  ;  the  irrevocableness  of  the  deci- 
sion (Mt  25**),— all  these,  together  with  the  mani- 
festly diverse  feelings  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked,  present  «  scene  of  surpassing  grandeur, 
extent,  and  interest.  Judgment  stands  in  the 
Gospels  as  the  natural  terminus  of  an  rcon  in  the 
life  of  the  race  which  began  with  Creation,  was 
continued  under  a  purpose  and  revelation  of  Re- 
demption, and  demands  a  Judgment  as  its  proper 
culmination.  Nathan  E.  Wood. 

JUST  and  '  righteous '  in  AV  represent  the  same 
word,  SUaios,  which,  however,  has  usually  the 
wider  meaning  of  •  righteous,  observing  Divine  and 
human  laws,  one  who  is  such  as  he  ought  to  be, 
prop,  the  Heb.  p'i5'  (Grimm-Thayer),  and  com- 
prehends duty  both  to  God  and  to  man.  The  Vulg. 
had  no  word  available  except  ./W«.»,  which  strictly 
means  '  what  is  according  to ./«■«.  the  rights  of  man, 
hence  '  just  'in  many  places  in  AV.  n  thcGospels 
it  is  used  of  Joseph  (Mt  1"),  Simeon  (I.k  2-  I,  John 
the  Baptist  (Mk  «-">,  Joseph  of  Arimath.-ea  (Lk 
23'"l,  and  Christ  (Mt  271"').  In  Ac  3"  ,-  2-  .(cf. 
1  1>  3'»,  and  possibly  Ja  V;  'the  Just  One  is  a 
Messianic  name  corresponding  to  the  prophecies  of 
the  Righteous  Servant  of  Jehovah  (Is  ■><)  j  cr. 
IP'-  Jer23»)i  its  use  '  affords  in  itself  a  marvelous 
proof  of  the  impression  made  by  the  human  life  ot 
Jesus  upon  those  who  knen-  Hun  best  or  who,  at 
all  events,  like  St.  Stephen,  had  ample  opportu- 
nities of  learning'  (&/""■  Or.  Test.).  In  nearly 
every  case  RV  uniformly  gives  'righteous,    excep- 
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lor  full  discussion  of  li^mtee  art.  Ricimous 
JUSTICE.-  W'  H'  DraDAs. 

One  (Ac  3"  (o-.,  and  nyhteaxts  (1  Jn  21).     Men     both  aB  indi 

^N''aAV^nnV^tiv,;,y'Iarer■■{rf  or  rt'*'ft"»  (Mt  {""-BJi 
..,,',  Ac  1°  ,  24  \  ln  J'1  &J0  we  have  just,  and  in  Rev  167 
nghUwts  judgment.  In  Co]  4*  »  &.**••»  refers  to  what  is  tin* 
by  master,  to  their  .laves  ;  and  in  Mt  SH  o  noneym  „S 
for  work  done.  This  haphazard  rendtrinK  of  hZZ  is  nartiaHv 
reet.lied  in  the  KV.  In  classical  Greek  the  noun  and  the  ad,' 
are  sometimes  used  in  the  wider  sense  of  moral  rectitude  in 
general;  but  under  the  influence  of  the  Platonic  and  Aristo- 
telian philosophy  its  later  usage  inclines  to  the  narrower  sense 
of  political  and  social  justice.  Aristotle  (AVc  Elk  v  1  15) 
qualifies  the  general  idea  by  making  it  refer  to  what  is  due  to 
one's  neighbour;  and  Y\a.to  (Republic,  Bks.  i.  ii.  iv.)  deals  with 
hxxiurCy,  at  great  length  but  almost  exclusively  in  the  sense  of 
political  and  individual  justice,  though  he  does  attempt  to  give 
the  idea  a  wider  scope  by  connecting  it  with  that  of  the  Absolute 
Good.  In  Biblical  Greek,  both  in  the  LXX  and  the  NT,  the 
wider  meaning  is  restored,  and  is  the  common  one.  In  Lk  1« 
Zacharias  and  Elisabeth  are  said  to  be  h.xaiei ;  and  this  is  ex- 
plained, if  not  denned,  by  the  words  iteiviu-mu  £<■  tubm;  t«.~i$ 
tirtXeut  xk'i  inunuf^ag-i  ?oZ  Kup.su  Uu.£,u.ttb,.  This  is  the  general 
idea  of  righteousness  ;  but  our  word  '  justice '  must  be  taken  as 
signifying  the  recognition  and  fulfilment  of  what  is  due  from 
one  to  another,  righteous  dealing  between  persons,  each 
rendering  to  others  what  is  their  right  and  due.    See  also  art. 

RlOIITKOl/S. 

1.  The  justice  of  God.— The  justice  of  God  is  an 
.aspect  of  His  righteousness,  and  belongs,  therefore, 
to  His  essential  nature.  It  may  be  shown  to  have 
significance  for  the  Divine  life,  even  apart  from 
His  relation  to  others.  God's  attributes  are  not 
all  of  co-ordinate  worth.  His  omnipotence,  e.g., 
is  subordinate  to  His  ethical  attributes ;  it  does 
not  use  them  as  a  means  to  accomplish  its  ends, 
but  they  use  it.  Omnipotence  is  not  a  power  to 
do  what  it  wills,  but  to  do  what  God  wills  ;  and  as 
His  will  is  holy,  it  can  be  only  ethically  deter- 
mined. If  in  God's  nature  mere  power  were 
supreme,  and  holiness  and  love  subordinate,  this 
would  be  as  contrary  to  justice  as  when,  in  a 
kingdom,  the  rule  of  right  has  been  overturned  by 
irresponsible  violence.  As  in  the  State,  justice  is 
the  controlling  principle  which  preserves  the  body 
politic  for  the  discharge  of  its  several  functions, 
so,  in  the  Divine  justice,  we  have  the  regulative 
principle  of  order  in  the  Divine  nature  and  life. 

(1)  God's  justice  in  His  relations  with  wen.— He 
shows  favour  to  the  righteous.  He  could  not 
withhold  His  approval  of  that  in  them  which  is 
the  object  of  complacency  and  delight  in  Himself. 
This  does  not  mean  that  they  have  a  claim  on 
God  for  a  happy  earthly  lot,  and  exemption  from 
earthly  troubles.  This  doctrine  of  recompense 
was  the  prevalent  one  during  the  early  and  non- 
rellective  stage  of  Israel's  religious  progress;  but 
it  did  not  bear  the  strain  put  on  it  by  the  national 
calamities  In  the  teaching  of  Christ  it  is  re- 
pudiated :  Mt  515  1328-  -\  Lk  1625  181"5,  Jn  92-  s  ;  and 
in  P.o  S1B ~9i  and  He  \2U  an  explanation  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  righteous  is  given  which  goes  far  to 
remove  their  seeming  variance  with  the  justice 
of  God.  They  are  part  of  His  fatherly  discipline 
by  which  His  children  are  prepared  for  their 
heavenly  inheritance  \2  Co  4lb- 17,  He  58).  Even 
here  thev  have  their  irivat  reward  in  the  favour 
and  friendship  of  God  (Mt  5lwa,  1  P  21!>-  ="  312-"). 

(2)  God's  justice  in  rrhtion  to  sin.—  God  is  just, 
and  will  therefore  punish  sin.  This  is  one  of  the 
Christian    certainties   (Gal  67).      Different  views, 
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however,  have  been  held  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
punishment  and  its  object.  Some  think  (and  this 
lsRitschl's  opinion)  that  the  true  punishment  of 
sin  consists  in  the  sense  of  guilt  and  alienation 
from  God  which  u,  persuasion  of  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure awakens  ;  and  that  the  outward  evils 
which  are  regarded  as  punishments  are  really  due 
to  natural  causes  that  have  no  relation  to  human 
guilt  (Ritsehl,  Justification  and  Reconciliation, 
47 11'.,  257  ft'. ).  Now,  the  sense  of  God's  displeasure 
must  always  be  a  most  important  part  of  punish- 
ment, and  might  almost  stand  for  the  whole  of  it, 
if  we  could  suppose  the  sinner  as  responsive  to  it 
as  he  ought  to  be,  as,  e.g.,  a  saint  made  perfect  in 
holiness  would  be.  To  such  a  saint  the  sense  of 
alienation  from  God  would  be  harder  to  bear  than 
the  most  untoward  outward  calamity.  But  sin 
increasingly  blunts  the  sinner's  susceptibility  _  to 
suffering  from  this  source ;  and  if  no  effective 
provision  has  been  made  to  bring  God's  displeasure 
home  to  him,  he  would  at  last  work  out  his  term 
of  punishment.  There  may  be  no  link  of  causa- 
tion between  our  sin  and  most  of  the  outward 
evils  of  life.  Maeterlinck  may  be  right  in  saying 
that  nature  knows  nothing  of  justice  ;  but  in  that 
case  we  should  have  to  believe  with  him  that 
neither  can  nature  he  regarded  as  the  creation  of 
a  Being  in  whom  ethical  attributes  are  supreme 
(Maeterlinck,  Buried  Temple,  Essay  on  the  'Mys- 
tery of  Justice'). 

God's  justice  in  relation  to  sin  is  at  once  retrib- 
utive, educative,  and  protective.  It  is  retributive 
because  it  punishes  sm  simply  as  sin  ;  it  is  edu- 
cative or  reformatory  because  the  punishment  is 
also  intended  for  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
transgressor;  it  is  protective  because  by  the  pun- 
ishment others  are  restrained  from  wrong-doing, 
and  are  themselves  guarded  against  the  evils  which 
would  result  from  the  prevalence  of  unpunished 
sin.  That  the  Scripture  view  of  God's  justice 
implies  retribution  may  be  shown  from  many 
passages  :  Mt  1627  24.  25,  Lk  12"-*  Ro  2s- lti  &a,  2  Co 
5IU,  Col  320,  2  Th  1»,  He  22  10*.  One  could  scarcely 
gather  from  these  passages  that  God's  sole  aim  in 
punishment  is  the  reformation  of  the  offender. 
Yet  this  is  the  popular  view  with  many  modern 
theologians.  As  a  protest  against  the  once  preva- 
lent opinion  that  God,  in  punishing,  desires  merely 
to  exact  vengeance  without  any  regard  to  the 
sinner's  repentance,  it  has  its  justification.  But, 
like  other  reactionary  views,  it  carries  us  too  far 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  whole  drift  of 
Biblical  teaching  is  that  God  punishes  sinners  be- 
cause they  deserve  it.  Punishment  is  the  reaction 
of  His  holy  nature  against  wrong-doing,  and  with- 
out it  the  moral  order  of  the  world  could  not  be 
maintained.  If  sin  did  not  arouse  His  displeasure 
He  would  not  be  holy ;  and  if  He  did  not  manifest 
His  displeasure  objectively  by  punishment,  men 
could  not  know  that  H  e  is  holy.  But  it  is  said  that 
God  is  love,  and  that  what  love  inflicts  is  chastise- 
ment, not  punishment  in  the  retributive  sense. 
Holy  love,  however,  cannot  accomplish  its  end 
unless  the  sinner  is  brought  to  feel  that  he  deserves 
pumshment  How  could  punishment  benefit  him 
if,  while  undergoing  it,  he  Relieved  that  it  had  not 
been  merited?  Retribution  does  tend  to  the 
otlender  s  improvement,  and  this  is  part  of  God's 

EBHff  J1 :  b?M  l«  reformatory  ™*uenoe  never 
takes  eflect  until  the  sinner  acknowledges  its 
justice.      His  improvement  begins  only  when  he 

£nSw*t£??f  T  Were  reformation,  it  would 
fl that' lf  ™warda  wied  with  them  the  same 
benehts  as  punishments,  as  i„  many  cases  they  do! 
then  the  oflender  would  deserve  them,  and  this 
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that  they  should  be  protected  from  the  spread  of 
violence  by  the  punishment  of  those  to  whom 
punishment  was  not  justly  due. 

God's  justice  is  also  shown  in  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  on  condition  of  repentance.  Repentance  is  a 
aign  that  the  disciplinary  purpose  which  accom- 
panies retribution  has  not  missed  its  mark ;  and  if 
now  God  withheld  forgiveness,  it  would  imply  a 
failure  of  justice.  According  to  1  Jn  1",  'God  is 
faithful  and  just  (SUatos)  to  forgive.'  Forgiveness 
and  punishment  are  alike  connected  with  the 
justice  of  God.  The  justice  of  forgiveness  further 
appears  from  this,  that  the  man  who  repents  is  a 
different  moral  person  from  the  man  who  had 
sinned.  His  relation  to  his  sin  has  been  reversed  ; 
for  whereas  formerly  his  will  was  identified  with 
sin,  it  is  now  identified  with  the  mind  and  will  of 
God  regarding  it.  In  proportion  to  the  depth  and 
sincerity  of  his  repentance,  we  feel  that  he  is  a 
changed  man,  and  should  no  longer  be  treated  as 
if  sin  still  formed  part  of  the  texture  of  his  being. 
He  has  separated  from,  and  now  unsparingly  con- 
demns, his  past  sinful  self  ;  and,  having  thus  come 
over  to  the  side  of  righteousness,  lie  is  no  longer  a. 
fit  object  of  the  Divine  displeasure.  Theologians, 
who  first  make  logical  distinctions  between  the 
Divine  attributes  ami  then  reason  from  these  as  if 
they  were  real  distinctions,  say  that  justice  can- 
not, but  love  alone  can,  forgive ;  as  if  love  and 
justice  were  two  contending  powers  in  God's 
nature.  In  reality,  it  is  holy  love  that  forgives; 
and  this  means  that  love  and  justice  are  joined 
hand  in  hand  in  forgiveness  as  they  are  in  punish- 
ment. From  a  non-moral  love  gifts  would  come, 
but  they  might  not  be  blessings ;  and  justice 
without  love  never  could  be  perfectly  just,  for 
love  is  part  of  the  tribute  which  justice  demands. 
The  OT  and  NT  writers  never  attempt  to  reconcile 
love  and  justice,  because  they  were  not  conscious 
of  any  contrariety  between  them  (see  Mt  612-  "■ 1S 
123i.  3^  i8i5-i7.  si-»  Lk  637  737-50 13:t- 5 1511"3- 173- 4  1810"14 
22"1- 6J ;  cf.  Jn  2115"1",  Ac  2M  3IS  531,  2  P  39,  1  Jn  la). 
Of  course,  imperfection  clings  to  all  human  re- 
pentance, because  past  sin  disqualifies  even  the 
sincerest  penitent  for  that  godly  sorrow  for  sin 
'  which  worketh  repentance  not  to  be  repented 
of  (2  Co  7'°).  Hence  the  need  for  the  work  of 
Christ  and  the  regenerating  influence  of  the  Spirit, 
by  which  imperfect  repentance  is  atoned  for  and 
made  perfect. 

2.  Justice  in  man. — If  man  has  been  created  in 
the  image  of  God,  we  should  expect  to  find  re- 
flected in  him  the  same  supremacy  of  the  ethical 
attributes  as  exists  in  God.  Thus  for  him  also 
justice  or  righteousness  will  be  the  supreme  law  of 
his  being,  obligatory,  not  through  any  human  con- 
vention, but  in  virtue  of  man's  Godlikeness.  As 
supreme,  it  will  be  regulative  of  his  whole  life, 
determining  his  use  of  his  freedom,  the  outflow 
of  his  emotions  and  thoughts,  his  activity  in.  all 
human  relations.  Justice  will  regulate  his  life 
Godward,  for  God  has  definite  claims  on  man  for 
devotion  and  service ;  and  as  in  Christ  He  has 
made  Himself  known  as  a  Father  and  Saviour,  these 
claims  are,  for  the  Christian,  raised  to  a  higher 
sphere  of  obligation.  These  are  duties  which  man 
owes  to  God,  and,  when  they  are  withheld,  justice 
is  violated.  God  is  robbed  when  that  which  is  His 
due  is  not  rendered  (Mai  3B).  Hence  the  just  or 
righteous  (5i/caios)  man  is  represented  as  walking 
'in  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  blameless' 
(Lk  I8),  and  of  these  the  first  and  greatest  is, 
'Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart' 
(Mt  22s7).  Not  until  we  give  God  this  whole- 
hearted love  do  we  give  Him  His  due.  We  are 
then  '  just  before  God ' ;  and  from  1  Jn  310- "  4'20- 31 
5l  we  learn  that  only  when  man  responds  to 
God's  claim  can  he  fulfil  the  obligations  of  love 
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and  justice  to  his  fellow-men.  That  man  can  1,p 
just  or  unjust  m  relation  to  God  appears  al so  from 
passages  in  winch  sin  is  spoken  of  as  a  state     f 
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as  compared  with  the  view 
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..lent  of  its  sphere.  „  llsl„,  „  „„ln  ]ls  mim 
subject  of  speculation  mnoiijr  the  Ntoii-i  but  in  the 
popular  morality  its  obligation  Mas  ignored  and 
"fi  repudiated.  The  Jew  '"l'«l  tlie  Samaritan 
(Lfc9")  and  despised  the  Gentile,  ,vith  whom  1." 
would  not  share  his  privileges  (Ac  •JI«-:»)  \y|lv 
should  they  show  favour  to  those  whom  liod  hail 
not  honoured !  The  Greek  was  bou..d  by  moral 
ties  to  his  fellow-eitizens,  but  between  him  and 
the  barbarians  there  was  no  moral  reciprocity  ■  if 
he  was  conscious  of  any  obligation,  it  was 'an 
obligation  to  do  them  all  the  injury  he  could 
then  again  there  was  the  >lave  class,  who  were 
regarded  as  incapable  of  virtue,  and,  therefore 
like  the  lower  animals,  outside  the  ethical  sphere' 
Inus  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  acknowledged  no 
mora!  relationship  between  themselves  and  the 
vast  majority  of  the  race.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
great  step  in  advance  when  Christ  proclaimed  a 
universal  Kingdom  of  justice  and  love,  and  taught 
that,  since  God  was  the  Father  of  all,  they  were 
due  to  all  men,  on  the  ground  not  of  citizenship  or 
nationality,  but  of  humanity  and  of  their  common 
relationship  to  God  (Mt  S43""  28ls,  Lk  lO"-",  Jn  S" 
12s). 

There  was  also  a  subjective  enlargement  of  its 
sphere.  Under  the  influence  of  Pharisaic  teaching 
and  example,  the  moral  law  had  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  merely  an  external  rule  of  conduct ;  the 
inner  world  of  thought  and  motive  and  feeling 
being  overlooked  or  regarded  as  of  only  secondary 
importance.  All  the  virtues  had  tlius  suffered 
deterioration,  and  justice  among  them.  But  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Christ  claimed  this 
neglected  sphere  for  the  moral  law.  Its  authority 
was  extended  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  life  of  men, 
for  in  the  spiritual  realm  of  being,  thoughts  and 
feelings  are  accounted  as  deeds,  as  acts  of  the 
moral  self.  And  this  was  an  infinite  extension  of 
the  sway  of  justice.  'Out  of  the  heart  proceed 
adulteries,  fornications,  murders,  thefts'  (Mk  721). 
Sin  is  not  confined  to  outward  acts  ;  it  begins  the 
moment  evil  thoughts  and  desires  arise  in  the 
heart ;  and  a  regime  of  justice  is  necessary  there. 
To  be  angry  with  our  brother  without  cause  is  to 
do  him  wrong  (Mt  5~)  ;  and  the  man  is  accounted 
guilty  who,  while  refraining  from  actual  murder, 
yet  thinks  in  his  heart,  '  I  would,  if  I  dared.'  Our 
neighbour  has  a  claim  on  us,  that  we  should  think 
and  feel  justly  regarding  him  ;  and  when  this  is 
withheld,  we  fail  to  give  him  his  due.  Again,  the 
sin  of  adultery  may  be  begun  and  completed  by 
simply  looking  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her  (Mt 
Sx).  Before  the  tribunal  of  the  Kingdom,  the  man 
is  adjudged  to  have  wronged  the  woman.  The 
Christian  law  of  justice  is  embodied  in  the  Golden 
Rule,  'All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them '  (Mt  71S) ; 
and  also  in  the  second  of  the  great  commandments, 
'  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  (Mk 
1231).  According  to  the  Golden  Rule,  we  are  to 
regard  our  fellow-man  as  an  alter  ego,  to  put  our- 
selves in  his  place,  and  judge  his  claims  or  needs 
and  our  duties  from  his  point  of  view  (1  h  2  -  ). 
Then  the  commandment  tells  us  positively  what 
our  obligation  is.  'Thou  shalt  love  him  as  thy- 
self,'  not  with    a   non-moral    love,   which    seeks 
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attaches  itself  to  th at  ,  1,  m  whi  '°'y  love,w>»°l' 
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our  own.     For  a  Christian  man    ^ 

clone  my  neighbour  justice,  and  he  has  no  claim 

deal ;  for,  in  the  Kingdom  of  righteousness 
benevolence  is  not  something  that  may  LeS 
held,  but  is  simply  justice  made  perfect. 
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i  V«'  ,the  Do9matics  of  Martensen  and  Domer ;  Ritsch 
Jmlificaion    and  .Reconciliation-    Moberly,   Atonement    and 
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A.  BlSSET. 

JUSTIFICATION.— 

I.  Biblical  doctrine. 

1.  The  OT  and  Pharisaic  doctrines. 

2.  The  Pauline  doctrine. 
II.  Historical. 

1.  The  Catholic  doctrine. 

2.  The  Protestant  doctrine. 

3.  Modern  theories. 
III.  Constructive  treatment. 

I.  Biblical  doctrine.—!.  The  OT  mid  Phari- 
saic (fart  rim:.?. — The  doctrine  of  justification  through 
faith  in  Christ  owes  its  origin  to  St.  Paul,  and  is  the 
[  outcome  of  two  factors,  his  Jewish  training  on  the 
one  hand,  and  his  Christian  experience  on  the 
I  other.  The  idea  of  justification  itself  was  derived 
by  the  Apostle  from  the  Rabbinic  theology,  whose 
doctrine  of  justification  by  the  works  of  the  Law  is 
at  once  the  antithesis  and  the  necessary  back- 
ground of  his  own.  The  Rabbinic  doctrine  again 
rested  upon  an  OT  basis.  We  can  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  the  idea  of  righteousness  before  God 
in  the  prophets,  who  from  the  first  judge  Israel  by 
the  standard  of  the  absolutely  righteous  demands 
of  Jahweh.  In  the  time  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel 
the  idea  is  brought  into  connexion  with  the  indi- 
vidual (Jer  2012,  Hab  1*- "  2\  Ezk  3»-  -1  ]811W- 
3312ff-)-  Further,  this  age  being  also  that  of  the 
development  of  the  Law,  whose  authors  aimed  at 
embodying  the  demands  of  Jahweh  in  a  practical 
form,  we  find  the  idea  connected  with  the  fulfil- 
ment either  of  the  Law  as  a  whole  (Dt  6-a),  or  of  a 
single  commandment  contained  in  it  (2413).  Finally, 
in  the  post-exilic  period  the  idea  receives  a  great 
development.  God  is  characterized  as  the  right, 
eons  Judge  (Ps  97- B  50*  942  C610- 13  etc.),  wliosb 
righteousness  results  in  the  punishment  of  sinners 
(1>-  6  9ia  ll5-  eetc).  The  actual  positive  recognition 
of  the  righteousness  of  the  rigliteous  is  said  in  Ps 
6212  to  depend  on  the  Divine  grace  ;  the  latter 
term,  however,  is  practically  synonymous  with 
righteousness  in  its  beneficent  aspect  (33''  36^  7 
4g!».  id  145"7),  Sinners  God  can  justify  so  far  as 
they  are  at  bottom  righteous  (Job  33"^).  But  the 
god"less  He  may  not  justify  (Ps  69"7).  The  general 
idea  is,  further,  that  the  recognition  of  righteous- 
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ness  by  God  is  manifested  by  outward  good  for- 
tune ;  just  as  His  displeasure  is  shown  by  outward 
calamity  (Is  65'"  ",  Mai  i-  3,  Ps  371"-  »  etc.  ;  of. 
Wellhausen,  IJG 5  p.  220,  n.  1).  In  the  later  post- 
exilic  literature,  however,  the  idea  that  the  right- 
eous is  always  rewarded  and  the  wicked  always 
punished  in  this  life,  is  abandoned,  and  there  ap- 
pears the  conception  that  the  final  justification  or 
condemnation  takes  place  after  death  (Job  1925-  -ti, 
Dn  122, 3).  This  conception  is  henceforth  pre- 
dominant, as  in  the  Pharisaic  theology,  to  which 
we  now  turn. 

The  Pharisaic  conception  of  the  relation  of  man 
to  God  was  purely  legal,  and  based  upon  the  idea 
of  the  Law  as  a  contract  between  God  and  man. 
The  idea  of  grace  which  qualifies  the  legalism  of 
the  OT  sinks  altogether  into  the  background.  The 
Pharisaic  doctrine  implies  that  the  Divine  demands 
expressed  in  the  Law  can  be  satisfied,  and  that  the 
fulfilment  of  them  gives  a  claim  to  reward.  It  is 
the  recognition  of  this  claim  that  is  now  meant 
by  'justification.'  The  conception  is  further  carried 
out  into  detail  in  that  the  Law  is  regarded  atomi- 
cally  as  the  sum  of  the  commandments  it  contains 
(cf.,  however,  Dt  0").  Every  act  of  obedience  is 
entered  by  God  in  the  heavenly  books,  as  is  also 
every  act  of  transgression.  The  decision  is  accord- 
ing to  the  preponderance.  If  this  is  on  the  side  of 
the  good,  the  Divine  sentence  of  justification  fol- 
lows, which  consists  in  the  declaration  that  the 
man  is  righteous.  The  account  is  finally  made  up 
at  death  (Weber,  Jiid.  Theol.'  1897,  p.  277  ft). 

It  will  be  apparent  that  the  whole  idea,  both  in 
the  OT  and  still  more  distinctly  in  the  Pharisaic 
theology,  is  forensic.  With  this,  again,  agrees  the 
derivation  of  the  group  of  technical  terms  used  in 
the  OT  in  connexion  with  the  idea  of  justification 
(i™,  /Bis  'righteousness,'  p-s  'righteous,'  p-isn 
•justify  ).  This  group  has  almost  universally  a 
forensic  sense.  The  words  are  so  used  secularly  and 
are  therefore  naturally  applied  with  this  meanin" 
in  religion  (Smend,  Alttcst.  Bdiqionsqcschkhtc* 
1899,  p.  388  f.).  In  the  LXX  the  equivalents  are 
SiKumuni,,  SUaics,  Stxaiiu.  On  the  constant  foren- 
sic use  of  Smtuba  in  the  LXX  (OT  and  Apocr.),  also 
in  the  pseudepigraphic  books,  see  Sanday-Headlam 
Romans  in  Internat.  Crit.  Com.  p.  31.  In  Tal- 
mudic  theology  jrjj  is  replaced  by  iroi  ■  innocence,' 
and  pnF  by  nb] ;  n,,  also  appears  for  pns,  but  the 

Tl  f">  maintained  in  use  alonS  »'U>  it  (Weber, 

It  is  finally  to  be  observed  that,  both  in  the  OT 
and  in  the  Rabbinic  theology,  righteousness  before 
God  and  justification,  whether  looked  for  from  the 
Divine  grace  or  on  the  ground  of  human  merit,  are 
reftyiow  ideas.  Righteousness  is  not  sought  for  its 
own  sake,  as  a  moralist  might  seek  it,  but  always 
as  the  condition  of  acceptance  with  God,  and  the 
blessings .which  flow  from  this,  in  this  world or  tie 
tion  of  i  ,?  ^'S  P°ln'tllat  the  Pauline  concep- 
olXr  !.]    i tlh.catl°n  V  faith  links  itself  on  to  tl  e 

a  ™  "Vt^V  WVt  St  Paul  has  ^  ™w  is 
alnays  the  question  of  acceptance  with  God  and 
his  doctrine  is  the  answer  of  his  Christian  ex'neri 
Eogy-.Pr°blem  S6t  »  the  terms  of 'u'e^rEc' 
StVatii'f it'"'  tc.tri™— There  is  no  doubt  that 

^meP:^\ 'p  ,a°r lalf  tdtin']-ei%eTntially  'I" 
the  fundamental  pas  age  p!  $?£  '?™c;, In 
is  forensic.     Note  the  , von L  r„„     -        ?le  Settln-g 

arrahmed  before  »Z™a  """  (,v'  >•  Mankind  is 
^S^-™-r^1ot 
distinctly egt  con„cLCt™„netdWith  V?P»<fion,  a 


philological  grounds  that  SiKaiodv  means  to  pro- 
nounce righteous  :    '  It  has  relation  to  a  verdict 

pronounced  by  a  judge It  cannot  mean  to  make 

righteous.'  So  far,  then,  St.  Paul  is  in  agreement 
with  the  Pharisees.  But  the  deeper  insight  of  his 
conscience  will  not  allow  him  to  suppose  that  God 
can  be  satisfied  with  a-  mere  preponderance  of  per- 
formance over  transgression.  For  him  to  attain 
righteousness  by  the  works  of  the  Law  would 
involve  the  complete  fulfilment  of  it.  But  this  is 
impossible  ;  for  all  are  sinners  (Ro  3v3).  Hence  St. 
Paul  concludes  that  '  by  the  works  of  the  law  shali 
no  flesh  be  justilied  in  God's  sight '  (S2"). 

Here  is  the  point  where  St.  Paul  introduces  his 
doctrine,  based  on  his  own  personal  experience,  of 
a,  new  method  of  justification  (3alff-),  ot  which  the 
principle  on  God's  side  is  grace  (x^p«),  i.e.  the 
tree  unmerited  love  of  God  (3^),  and  on  man's  side 
faith  (ll74°).  As  proceeding  from  the  Divine  grace, 
justification  by  faith  is  totally  opposed  to  justifica- 
tion by  works,  which  depends  on  merit  (44).  Instead 
of  attaining  a  righteousness  by  his  own  efforts,  the 
believer  submissively  receives  a  righteousness  which 
is  wholly  of  God,  and  His  gift  (5"  103,  Ph  3y).  This 
casts  light  upon  the  Pauline  conception  of  faith. 
It  is  the  method  by  which  the  grace  of  God  is  sub- 
jectively appropriated.  In  so  far  as  the  believer, 
instead  of  acting  on  his  own  initiative,  allows  him- 
self to  be  determined  by  God  (Ro  103),  faith  is  i 
species  of  obedience ;  thus  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the 
obedience  of  faith  (l5).  But  as  correlative  to  grace, 
or  the  free  love  of  God,  faith  is  psychologically 
trust,  a  believing  '  on  God'  (4W). 

The  revelation  of  the  Divine  grace  which  awakens 
faith  takes  place,  according  to  St.  Paul,  in  the 
Person  of  Christ  (2  Co  51")  and  in  His  work,  more 
especially  in  His  death,  but  also  in  His  resurrec- 
tion. Christ's  death  was  the  work  of  the  Divine 
grace  in  that  God  ordained  it  as  an  expiatory 
sacrifice  for  sin,  Christ  dying  instead  of  sinners, 
that  in  the  act  of  justification  He  might  not  appear 
indulgent  of  sin  (Ro  3a ;  cf.  2  Co  5-\  Ro  58). 
Christ's  resurrection  is  also  included  in  the  revela- 
tion by  which  God's  grace  to  sinners  is  made  known 
(Ro  4*  8-»  10s,  1  Co  1517),  but  St.  Paul  does  not 
define  its  exact  place  in  it.  In  fact,  Christ's  resur- 
rection, as  the  object  of  faith,  is  hardly  separable 
from  the  Risen  Christ.  It  is  God's  act  by  which 
He  presents  Christ  alive,  in  spite  of  His  death  {Ro 
4'-'4  IIP),  as  the  object  of  faith. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  finally,  that  justification 
requires  for  its  complete  explanation  both  sides  of 
the  correlation,  grace  and  faith,  which  in  St.  Paul's 
mind  are  associated  in  the  closest  possible  manner. 
Thus  he  speaks  of  the  revelation  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  through  faith  (I17  3-12) :  the  whole  is 
really  one  idea.  Only  thus  can  we  explain  the 
remarkable  interchange  of  language  which  the 
Apostle  uses  with  respect  to  the  two  sides  of  the 
correlation.  Justification  is  generally  associated 
more  closely  with  faith,  or  the  subjective  side 
(3™  51).  But  in  2  Co  5]a  St.  Paul  says  that  God  was 
in  Christ,  not  imputing  to  men  their  trespasses, 
which  last  phrase  is  synonymous  with  '  justifying 
men ';  so  that  here  justification  is  associated  with 
the  objective  side,  or  the  revelation  of  grace  (cf.  Ro 
3^).  So  also  in  Ro  51S,  if  dth-atwfia  be  rightly  trans- 
lated 'sentence  of  justification' (so  Sanday-Head- 
lam, I.e.  p.  141),  then  St.  Paul  here  represents  this 
sentence  as  falling  once  for  all  at  the  death  of 
Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ  belongs  to  the  objective  side  of  the  correla- 
tion ;  yet  St.  Paul  speaks  of  Christ  in  Ro  3"  as 
propitiatory  through  faith  in  His  blood.  Evidently, 
then,  grace  and  faith  are  so  organically  related 
that  the  one  implies  the  other,  and  is  properly 
understood  only  through  its  correlative. 
We  must  now  return  to  the  form  in  which  St. 
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Paul  lias  expressed  his  doctrine  of  justitii-atiim  It 
is,  as  we  have  mn,  determined  tv  his  l'h-iri«»i.. 
traminj;,  and  is  that  of  a  forensic  Ken  IB 
the  tonn  U  all  that  the  Apostle  "has"  in  tJZ& 
with  the  I  hansau-  ulea.  The  judgment  of  Justin 
cation  in  his  conception  is  extra-judicial,  i  God 
has  regard  m  it  to  cuiwdcrations  outsi.le  (he  LaTv 
The  righteousness  of  taith  is  '  „„„,■/  from  /„,„•< 
nr,  lto  3=.).  The  Law  as  'such''  talc  account 
only  of  merit,  as  St.  Paul  himself  Unities  •  M, 
that  doeth  them  shall  live  in  them '  (Gal  3'=')  '  lint 
the  Divine  sentence  of  justification  takes  account 
of  faith,  which  is  a  consideration  l,cV„„d  (he  mil- 
view-  of  the  Law:  -The  taw  is  not  of  faitl,  ^(K  1 
In  fact,  in  justification  the  Law  is  transcended  l,v 
grace,  which  reckons  faith  for  rhditeousness  IT)',. 
4<-  »).  St.  Paul  docs  not  mean  thaf  faith  is  a  work 
and  that  grace  simply  reckons  the  work  of  faith 
instead  of  the  works  of  the  Law.  This  would  be, 
after  all,  half  legalism.  With  the  Apostle  as  we 
have  seen,  faith  is  not  a  work,  but  a  receiving  ■  not 
a  second  principle  of  justification  over  against 
grace,  hut  simply  the  rellex  of  Divine  grace  in 
man.  Grace  therefore  sees  in  faith  simply  this 
reflex  of  itself,  and  in  justifying  the  sinner  by 
faith  in  reality  justifies  on  the  ground  of  itself  (cf. 

What,  then,  is  the  essential  point  in  the  Pauline 
presentation  of  justification  as  forensic?  It  is,  to 
use  philosophic  language,  that  justification  is  a 
synthetic,  not  an  analytic  judgment.  It  is  not 
based  on  anything  in  the  believer— not  even  on  his 
faith,  which  comes  into  view  only  so  far  as  the 
Divine  grace  is  reflected  in  it.  In  justification 
God  'justifies  the  ungodly'  (Iio  4s) :  the  words  are 
evidently  chosen  by  St.  Paul  with  a  clear  sense  of 
the  paradox  involved,  as  the  deliberate  opposition 
of  language  to  the  OT  shows  (cf.  Ex  23',  Dt  25', 
Pr  IT15,  Is  j^).  God  dees  not,  in  justification, 
recognize  the  presence  of  any  attribute  in  the 
sinner ;  on  the  contrary,  He  adds  to  him  an  attri- 
bute while  he  is  still  a  sinner,  viz.  that  of  righteous- 
ness. It  is  evident  that  the  paradoxical  character 
of  this  doctrine  created  misunderstanding  even  in 
St.  Paul's  time  (Ko  38 ;  cf.  61) ;  and  it  has  done  -so 
ever  since.  The  paradox,  however,  resolves  itself 
at  once  as  soon  as  we  remember  that  it  is  '  right- 
eousness,' not  in  the  ethical,  but  in  the  religious 
sense,  as  the  condition  of  acceptance  with  God, 
which  is  meant.  The  OT  taught  that  righteous- 
ness was  the  condition  of  acceptance  with  God  ; 
the  Pharisees  sharpened  this  into  the  doctrine  that 
the  performance  of  the  Law  was  the  condition. 
St.  Paul's  language  is  determined  by  this  form  in 
which  he  found  the  problem  of  acceptance  with 
God  stated  ;  his  meaning  simply  is  that  God  accepts 
the  sinner  on  the  ground  of  His  mere  grace,  apart 
from  all  question  of  merit.  It  is  consequently 
'  only  another,  though  less  difficult,  expression  for 
the  same  act  of  the  Divine  judgment'  when  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  adoption  (oioferia,  Gal  4s),  or  the 
reception  of  the  sinner  into  the  position  of  a  child 
of  God  (Holtzmann,  Xaitest.  Tlicvl.  h.  p.  134) 
Adoption  is  also  formally  a  judicial  act,  and 
really  a  synthetic  act  of   the  Divine  judgment. 
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The  possible  objection  to  this  identification  of  justi- 
fication and  adoption,  viz.  that  justification  is  the 
act  of  God  as  Judge,  but  adoption  His  act  as 
Father,  falls  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  it  is  remem- 
bered that  justification  is  really  an  extra-judicial 
judgment,  proceeding  from  the  Divine  grace 
(Kitschl,  Justification  and  Beconriluitwn ',  m.,  Lng. 
tr.  p.  86ft*.).  ,  ...    „     „ 

p'inally,  we  get  still  further  light  on  St.  Paul  s 
meaning  as  to  justification  from  the  fact  that  in 
Ko  4'  he  introduces,  as  synonymous  with  the  im- 
putation of  righteousness  or  justification,  the  in 
idea  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (cf.  also  tpli  1  ), 
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aeceptance 
tl  u,  .  .  — :;-  ';ii'"""  «*  strung  contrast  with 
the  Pharisaic  theology,  which,  teaching  not  the 
justification  of  the  sinner,  but  only  of  him  Mho 
has  kept  the  precepts,  defers  justification  till  the 
hour  of  death,  and  consequently  demands  in  the 
present  a  condition  of  anxious  fear  lest  in  the  end 
justification  should  not  he  attained  (Weber  /  •■ 
pp.  284,  334  H".  ;  cf.  Ko  S15).  Along  with  piesent 
peace  goes  patience  in  all  present  surierin»  (Iio 
5-  J-  J),  in  the  belief  that  it  is  Divinely  ordered  for 
the  best  ends  (S38),  while  there  is  at  the  same  time 
a  consciousness  of  the  Divine  love  (55  8M-3a).  Here 
appears  i  contrast  to  the  OT  point  of  view,  from 
which  temporal  sufferings  appeared  as  signs  of  the 
Divine  displeasure.  'I  his  contrast  is  strikingly 
brought  out  by  comparing  St.  Paul's  triumphant 
use  of  the  quotation  in  Ko  S:;G  with  its  original 
despondent  meaning  in  Ps  44-*.  While  St.  Paul 
finds  it  impossible  that  persecution  should  separate 
the  believer  from  the  love  of  (hid,  the  Psalmist  .sees 
in  it  a  proof  that  God  has  cast  off  His  people  (cf. 
Ps  44y).  Finally,  there  is  no  fear  of  final  punish- 
ment (Ko5M),  but  rather  a  joyful  hope,  nay  cer- 
tainty, of  ultimate  salvation  (5-  w  6-"  81'0-  'M-  3U).  The 
sum  of  all  these  things,  in  fact  the  whole  conse- 
quence of  justification,  St.  Paul  expresses  by  saying 
that,  for  the  believer,  'There  is  now  no  condemna- 
tion' (S1),  or  that  he  is  not  under  law,  but  under 
grace  (6IS).  From  this  point  of  view  the  work  of 
Christ  appears  as  a  redemption  from  the  curse  of 
the  Law.  Christ,  in  His  death,  bore  its  curse,  and 
its  power  is  therefore  at  an  end  (Gal  313).  St. 
Paul  refers  in  this  passage  to  the  Jewish  Law,  as  the 
antithesis  with  \.i4  shows:  'Christ  redeemed  us 
[Jews]  from  the  curse  of  the  law  ,  .  that  upon 
the  Gentiles  might  come  the  blessing  of  Abraham 
in  Christ  Jesus.'  But  his  idea  of  freedom  from  the 
Law  is  not  to  be  limited  to  freedom  from  the  Jewish 
Law.  Though,  historically,  this  special  case  was 
of  the  greatest  importance,  St.  Paul  means  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  a  religion  not  of  law,  but  of 
grace.  He  also  expresses  the  same  idea  in  terms 
of  the  piuullel  conception  of  adoption,  by  saying 
that  the  believer  has  received,  in  place  of  the  spirit 
of  bondage,  leading  to  fear,  the  spirit  of  adoption, 
'  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father'  (Ko  815). 

The  doctrine  of  the  Epistle  of  James  on  justification,  whether 
the  author  has  the  Pauline  doctrine  or  abuses  of  it  in  view  or 
not  [on  the  critical  question  connected  with  the  Epistle  see 
Moffatt,  Historical  XT*,  p.  576,  for  a  good  statement  of  the 
alternatives:  also  Sanday-Headlani,  'Romans,'  p.  104;  and  \V. 
l'at  rick,  J  amen  the  Lord's  Brother],  raises  an  important  problem 
in  connexion  with  it.  It  is  to  be  noted,  first,  that  the  idea  of 
faith  in  the  Epistle  is  quite  different  from  St.  Paul's.  When  the 
author  teaches  that  justification  is  not  by  faith  only,  but  ty 
works  also,  the  faith  he  has  in  view  is  a  mere  intellectual  assent 
to  Christian  truth,  especially  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  unity 
(.la  219).  Further,  his  idea  of  works  is  not  that  of  meritorious 
performance  deserving  reward,  hut  of  practical  morality.  He 
solves  the  problem  of  justification  in  reality  by  going  back 
behind  the  legalism  of  the  Pharisees,  and  behind  the  Law  alto- 
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irether  to  the  position  of  the  OT  prophets  in  so  far  as  they 
demanded  practical  righteousness  as  the  condition  of  acceptance 
Xcod  His  doctnne  and  St.  Paul's,  therefore,  touch  no- 
where except  in  language;  in  thought  they  are  altogether 
anart  At  the  same  lime,  the  Epiatle  of  James  serves  forcibly 
to  raise  the  question,  which  St.  Paul's  doctrine  is  always  liable 
to  provoke,  viz.  what  safeguard  it  offers,  while  satisfying  the 
religious  needs  of  man,  for  his  moral  interests.  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  passage  in  which  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
opposition  to  his  teaching;  it  was  its  apparent  antinomiamsni 
that  provoked  this  opposition  (Ro  38,  cf.  61). 

We  have  thus  to  return  to  St.  Paul,  and  ask  how  he  met  this 
difficulty.  He  does  it  by  opening  a  new  line  of  argument,  in 
which  he  presents  a  fresh  view  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  where  these  acta  appear  in  the  ethical  sense  of  o  death 
to  sin  and  a  resurrection  to  a  new  life  unto  God  (Ro  6'°),  and 
where,  further,  Christ  in  His  death  and  resurrection  appears  as 
inclusive  of  all  for  whom  He  died  (2  Co  5").  In  correspondence 
with  this  view,  faith  also  takes  on  a  new  significance.  It  is  still 
a  receptivity  and  an  obedience ;  but  as  that  which  it  receives  is 
different,  it  appears  with  new  powers,  as  establishing  a  mystic 
union  with  Christ  in  His  death  and  resurrection,  the  outward 
symbol  of  which  is  baptism  («al  2»>,  Ro  CMS,  Col  2"), *"»»  w.h,ch 
union  St.  Paul  draws  the  ethical  consequence,  that  the  believer 
being  dead  with  Christ  to  sin,  and  alive  with  Him  to  God,  should 
live  accordingly  (Ro  6*  n-'3,  Col  3*  s).  A  parallel  line  of  argu- 
ment presents  the  view  of  the  Risen  Christ  as  the  Spirit  (2  Co 
3" '),  and  faith  correspondingly  as  involving  the  endowment  of  the 
Spirit  (Gal  3=,  cf .  Ro  Si"),  by  which  the  believer  is  transformed 
into  the  likened  of  Christ  (2  Co  318).  But  again,  the  possession 
of  the  Spirit  demands  a  life  according  to  the  Spirit  (Gal  S^,  Ro 
8ii  13).  Along  these  lines,  then,  St.  Paul  makes  provision  for 
Christian  morality.  He  presents,  as  we  see,  his  total  thought 
on  the  salvation  of  the  individual  through  the  work  of  Christ  in 
two  hemispheres— the  former  doctrine  of  justification  and  this 
further  doctrine  which  corresponds  to  the  ecclesiastical  doctrines 
of  regeneration  and  sane tifi cation.  St.  Paul  passes  continually 
from  the  one  hemisphere  to  the  other  in  a  way  that  shows  that 
he  feels  them  to  be  vitally  related ;  and  there  are  not  wanting 
points  of  contact  between  them,  amongst  which  we  may  note 
especially  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  faith  is  common  to  both 
hemispheres,  as  is  also  that  of  the  Spirit,  who  appears  in  con- 
nexion with  justification  and  adoption  as  diffusing  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  love  of  God  (Ro  55)  and  as  witnessing  to  our 
adoption  (8 l6),  as  well  as  in  connexion  with  regeneration  and 
sanctincation  as  the  potency  of  the  new  life.  Further,  there  is 
a  cycle  of  passages  in  which  there  appears  a  tendency  to  the 
unification  of  the  two  hemispheres  of  thought,  by  making 
justification  conditional  on  regeneration  and  sanctincation, 
and  thus  still  future  and  the  object  of  effort  (Ro  8",  Gal  2", 
1  Co  i*  92'-27,  Ph  3">-»).  See  on  the  whole  subject  Holtzmann, 
Neutest.  Theol.  ii.  p.  137  ff.  In  the  main,  however,  St.  Paul  keeps 
the  two  hemispheres  apart.  Holtzmann  (p.  137,  n.  1)  quotes 
Pfleiderer,  who,  using  another  figure,  speaks  of  'the  two  streams 
which  unite  in  Paulinism  in  one  oed,  without,  however,  inwardly 
blending.' 

II.  Historical.— 1.  The  Catholic  doctrine.— St. 
Paul's  doctrine  of  justification  remained  after  his 
death  in  practical  abeyance,  until  it  was  revived  at 
the  Reformation.  There  is  little  trace  of  it  in  the 
NT  outside  of  his  own  Epistles  (i.e.  of  the  specific 
Pauline  form  of  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness).  Only 
uncertain  echoes  of  it  are  found  in  the  post- 
Apostolic  age,  and  under  the  regimeof  Catholicism, 
both  ancient  and  mediaeval,  it  remained  practi- 
cally a  dead  letter.  Common  Catholicism,  in  fact, 
returned  substantially  to  the  Pharisaic  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  merit,  against  which  St.  Paul  had 
fought,  with  its  accompanying  atmosphere  of  fear 
of  coming  short  at  last.  According  to  Gregory  the 
Great,  who  is  here  typical,  assurance  is  the  mother 
of  indolence,  and  the  fear  of  Divine  judgment  is 
the  only  fit  attitude  for  the  Christian  till  his  last 
day  on  earth  (Hamack,  Dogmengeschichtc*,  iii.  p. 
250,  n.  1).  In  such  an  atmosphere  the  words  of 
the  Pauline  vocabulary  necessarily  lost  their 
original  meaning,  and  took  on  a  new  significance, 
tatth  came  to  mean,  not  trust,  but  intellectual 
assent  to  revealed  truth  ;  grace,  not  the  unmerited 
love  of  God,  but  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  sacramentally 
communicated  or  infused  (so  Tertullian  ;  see  Loofs, 
Lcitfadcn,  p.  104).  It  was  the  work  of  Augustine 
to  create  a  new  doctrine  of  justification  by  the 
combination  of  these  ideas.  First  he  interpreted 
the  word  ' justification '  itself  to  mean  not  'a 
declaring  righteous,'  but  'a  making  righteous ' ; 
what  else  is  justificati  than  justi  fnr/it  (de  Sv 
rt  Lift  26,  45).  Then,  further,  he  combined  tfc 
idea  of    justification    in  this   sense    with   that  of 

infused   grace.     Augustine  teaches  that  it  is  this 


infused  grace  which  justifies  or  makes  righteous  by 
renewing  the  nature.  He  is  able  thus,  with  St. 
Paul,  to  conceive  righteousness  as  a  gift ;  the  gift, 
however,  is  not  of  forensic,  but  of  inherent  right- 
eousness. This  idea  of  justification  by  infused 
grace,  it  is  to  be  noted,  lacks  that  immediate  and 
necessary  connexion  with  the  work  of  Christ  which 
lies  at  the  base  of  the  Pauline  doctrine.  Augustine, 
indeed,  regards  the  forgiveness  of  sins  as  an  effect 
of  grace,  parallel  with  the  renewal  of  the  nature  ; 
but  faith  is  not  brought  into  the  connexion.  The 
idea  of  faith  remains  with  Augustine  simply  the 
common  Catholic  idea  of  assent  to  revealed  truth  ; 
so  that  faith  is  no  more  than  a  presupposition 
of  salvation.  Only  as  it  is  completed  by  hope 
and  love  through  the  infusion  of  grace,  is  it  Chris- 
tian and  saving  faith  (Seeberg,  Dogmengeschichte, 
i.  276).  It  is  obvious  how  far  Augustine  is  here 
from  St.  Paul,  though  he  constantly  uses  the 
Apostle's  formula  'justification  by  faith1  (Seeberg, 

S.  277).  The  climax  of  his  departure  from  Pauline 
octrine,  however,  is  reached  when  the  idea  of 
merit  is  drawn  into  the  scheme.  The  combination 
is  thus  effected.  Grace  alone  renders  merit  pos- 
sible. God  in  His  condescension  accepts  as  meri- 
torious the  works  which  are  really  His  own  gifts  : 
'  what  are  called  our  merits  are  His  gifts '  (de 
Trinitntc,  xiii.  10,  14). 

In  Western  Catholicism  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion remains  substantially  that  of  Augustine.  The 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine  was  finally  formulated 
in  opposition  to  Protestantism  at  the  Council  of 
Trent.  It  is  necessary  to  refer  to  two  points  only. 
The  first  is  that,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Duns  Scotus 
taught  a  modification  of  the  Augustinian  doctrine, 
which  makes  still  wider  room  for  the  idea  of  merit. 
He  avails  himself  of  a  distinction  already  found 
in  Thomas  Aquinas  between  merit  of  congruity 
(meritnm  de  congruo)  and  condign  merit  {meritum 
de  condigno).  The  former  is  based  upon  the  idea 
of  the  Divine  equity,  to  which  it  is  congruous  to 
reward  every  one  who  works  according  to  his 
power  after  the  excellency  of  the  Divine  power. 
The  latter  is  based  on  the  idea  of  strict  justice, 
which  rewards  according  to  desert  (Seeberg,  I.e. 
ii.  105).  According  to  Duns,  the  first  grace  itself 
can  be  merited  de  congruo  by  attrition,  i.e.  such 
repentance  as  is  possible  without  grace.  The 
second  point  to  be  observed  is  that  the  Council  of 
Trent  draws  a  natural  consequence  from  the 
Augustinian  idea  of  justification,  by  teaching  that 
justification  is  progressive,  and  can  and  ought  to 
receive  continual  increment  (Sess.  VI.  cap.  x.). 

The  great  contrast  between  the  Catholic  doctrine 
and  that  of  St.  Paul  is  obvious  at  the  first  glance. 
A  second  look,  however,  might  suggest  that  per- 
haps the  contrast  was  not  so  great  after  all.  For 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  justification  corresponds, 
though  by  no  means  exactly,  to  St.  Paul's  doctrine 
of  regeneration  and  sanctification.  It  might,  there- 
fore, appear  as  if  the  difference  were  really  one  of 
language.  Nevertheless,  in  the  end  the  contrast 
remains  unmitigated  by  this  seeming  possibility  of 
reconciliation  ;  as  Ritschl  has  acutely  observed  {op. 
cit.3  iii.  36).  Catholicism  still  remains  in  opposi- 
tion to  St.  Paul's  idea  of  justification.  "What  the 
Apostle  calls  'justification,'  viz.  acceptance  with 
God,  including  the  assurance  of  eternal  life  (Ro 
5io  623  830.33.3^  Catholic  doctrine  includes  under 
the  conception  of  hope.  So  Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  vi. 
cap.  xiii.  :  Christians  'ought  to  fear,  knowing  that 
they  are  regenerated  unto  the  hope  of  glory,  and 
not  yet  unto  glory.  .  .  .'  No  one,  indeed,  can  be 
absolutely  certain  even  of  present  grace  (cap.  ix.). 
It  is  true  that  within  Catholicism  the  practical 
attitude  of  trust  for  salvation  to  the  Divine  mercy 
alone,  apart  from  all  merits,  and  the  consequent 
sense  of  assurance,  are  to  be  found,  as  to  some  extent 
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in  Augustine  (Harnnck,  op.  rit.  iii.  p.  s,-,f.),  but  pre- 
eminently in  Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  In  tins  attitude 
is  the  true  harbinger  of  the  return  tu  St.  l'au|  at 
the  Reformation  (Uitschl,  op.  vit.3  i.  1 09  rt". }.  IJut 
we  are  now  concerned  with  the  (utlmlic  doctrine 
not  with  an  attitude  maintained  in  spite  of  it  ' 

2.  The  i'rutvxtftnt  doct rim: -With  the  Reforma- 
tion we  have  a  return  to  the  Pauline  idea  of  justili- 
cation.  The  absolutely  fundamental  character  for 
the  Christian  religion  of  the  Pauline  conception  is 
thinly  seized.  As  is  well  known,  Luther  called 
justification  by  faith  '  the  article  of  a  standing  and 
falling  Church.  The  Protestant  doctrine,  however, 
assumes  a  special  form,  in  antithesis  to  the  interim 
Catholic  development,  and  St.  Paul's  formula  is 
sharpened  into  the  still  more  deiinitc  shape  '  justifi- 
cation by  faith  alone.' 

We  have  to  note,  first  of  all,  a  reversion  to  the 
original  Pauline  ideas  of  grace,  faith,  and  justifica- 
tion. Luther,  indeed,  especially  in  his  earlier 
period,  remained  somewhat  euiangled  with  the 
Catholic  conception  of  the  last,  making  the  term 
include  both  a  forensic  and  a  real  justification. 
This,  however,  was  merely  a  matter  of  termino- 
logy, and  has  only  a  historical  significance.  Prac- 
tically Luther  held  the  Pauline  view  :  the  emphasis 
with  him  falls  on  the  forensic  aspect  of  justification. 
Moreover,  the  somewhat  confused  terminology  of 
Luther  was  corrected  by  Melanchthon,  who  says 
decidedly  that  justification  with  the  Hebrews  was 
a  forensic  word,  and  opposes  the  idea  of  a  real 
justification  {Loci  Tlicologici :  '  De  gratia  et  justiti- 
catione ' ). 

The  Protestant  theology,  further,  like  St.  Paul, 
found  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  grace  in  Christ, 
and  His  work  for  sinners.  Here,  however,  a  con- 
siderable development  takes  place,  based  upon  the 
mediaeval  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  due  to  Anselm.  The  latter  had  viewed 
the  death  of  Christ  in  the  first  place  as  a  satisfac- 
tion to  God's  honour,  which  liberated  Him  from 
the  necessity  of  punishing  sinners,  and  in  the 
second  place  as  a  merit  or  work  of  supererogatory 
obedience,  which  could  be  made  available  for  His 
followers.  The  Protestant  theology  accepted  both 
these  ideas,  but  with  such  modifications  as  made  it 
possir.le  to  combine  them  with  the  forensic  idea  of 
justification.  The  death  of  Christ  was  viewed  not 
as  a  satisfaction  to  God's  honour,  but  to  the  penal 
sanctions  of  His  Law.  To  this  was  added  His 
active  obedience  to  the  Law  in  His  life  as  a  satis- 
faction to  its  positive  requirements.  The  whole 
was  summed  up  as  Christ's  active  and  passive 
obedience  or  merit,  and  regarded  as  a  provision  of 
the  Divine  grace  with  a  view  to  the  justification  of 
sinners.  Justification  consist*  in  the  gracious  im- 
putation of  this  twofold  merit  or  obedience  to  the 
sinner  on  the  sole  condition  of  faith,  so  that  he 
become*  not  only  guiltless  before  the  Law,  but  also 
totally  free  from  its  claims.  This  conception  is 
common  to  both  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed 
Churches.  It  did  not  grow  up  all  at  once  ;  hut  the 
roots  of  it  can  be  traced  in  the  earlier  Reformers, 
and  it  finally  established  itself  hrmly  m  both 
Churches.  It  is  completely  stated  in  the  Formula 
of  Concord  (pars  ii.  Solida  Declaiatio,  in.  14,  M. 

The  change  from  the  Pauline  doctrine  js  "^l^If 
alteration  of  his  formula,  the  in.puta  fm  of  f  ^ /"r  "^i60^ 

of  Christ s  death  »  «^*J>„to  „>„„  ol ,  whether  how.»er 


such  translation  is  desirable,  is  questionable 


that  the 
forensic  point  of  view  is  only  toSjSTnd'not  <"'^f  «££ 
lative  to  the  Pauline  conception  of  ,i,««ffc»tim.  -  Thu.^nateW 
of  seeking;  to  translate  related  conception.  '"£„'*?'  hS 
logy,  we  Suirht  rather  to  seek  such  an  ex,.  a™'L°"  fKjS 
be,  modification)  of  them  as  accords  with  the  material  element 
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■   punished  ; 
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hat  *rt  „i  P".tyi»  "ot i  punishment.  A  third  axiom™ 
Mini  merit  may  similarly  be  transferred  from  one  uerson  to 
another;  whereas  the  moral  result  of  a  lift,  which  £ what  is 
meant,  „  personal,  and  while  it  may  resu t  in The  good  of 
author  rndt0rL'SH8iblj'  **  "P"**  *»»  the '  perLfo?  it 
doctors  had  SSS  £  *  c°mmercial  "**•  That  the  Protestant 
doctors  had  to  base  their  theology  on  axioms  like  these,  plainly 
shows  that  they  were  on  the  wrong  line  in  attempting^ ,  S 
late  the  doctrine  of  salvation  into  legal  terms.  \Ye  may  no 
doubt  recognize  behind  the  forms  of  the  Protestant  theology 
the  intention  to  show  that  the  Divine  grace  itself  is  the  grace  of 
a(.i  y  V-  a  RlKhte0U3  G°d-  But  the  immediate  identification 
ol  the  Divine  Righteousness  with  its  expression  in  law  is  fatal 
to  a  full  and  complete  view  of  grace.  St.  Paul  might  have 
taught  a  better  conception  of  law  aa  a  temporary  and  prepara. 
tory  manifestation  of  the  Divine  righteousness,  whose  end  is 
fulfilled  in  a  higher  way  by  grace  (Gal  3«). 

This  defect  in  the  view  of  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  grace 
in  Christ  does  not,  however,  prevent  the  Protestant  theology 
from  being  true  in  the  main  to  the  Pauline  conception  of  justi- 
fication. Over  against  Catholicism,  Protestant  theology  teaches 
justification  by  God's  grace  appropriated  by  faith  alone,  and 
apart  from  all  question  of  human  merit.  Moreover,  in  the  total 
view  the  emphasis,  at  any  rate  with  the  earlier  Reformers,  does 
not  fall  on  the  supposed  legal  forms  of  the  Divine  revelation  in 
Christ,  but  on  the  idea  of  grace  itself.  A  remarkable  proof  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  Melanchthon 's  Loci  Theolo- 
gici  there  is  no  locus  devoted  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  satis- 
faction. Even  so  late  as  Gerhard  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
cent.,  the  doctrine  is  treated  by  him  simply  as  a  part  of  the 
locus  de  justification?. 

After  this  critical  excursus  we  return  to  the 
Protestant  theology  itself,  in  order  next  to  de- 
scrihe  the  positions  by  which  it  further  defined  its 
conception  of  justification  as  over  against  Catho- 
licism. As  regards  what  the  Catholics  call  'justi- 
fication,' but  the  Protestants  'regeneration,'  it  is 
taught  that  the  latter  is  the  necessary  accompani- 
ment and  logical  (the  later  Lutheran  theology  says, 
temporal)  consequence  of  justification.  Its  objec- 
tive principle  is  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  its 
subjective  manifestation  the  activity  of  faith  in 
good  works. 

On  some  further  points  the  two  Evangelical 
Churches  diverge  not  only  from  Catholicism,  but 
from  one  another.  The  first  of  these  has  to  do 
with  the  question  of  assurance.  The  Lutherans 
teach  that  the  believer's  consciousness  of  justifica- 
tion is  in  itself  an  immediate  certainty  of  the 
reality  of  justification,  operated  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
(fidrtt  divina).  Where,  however,  doubt  enters, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  Word  and  the  Sacra- 
ments, that  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  works  through 
the  Word,  may  rekindle  faith.  The  Reformed 
theologians  teach  that  the  guarantee  of  the  reality 
of  justification  is  God's  eternal  predestination  to 
salvation,  which  manifests  itself  subjectively  in 
perseverance  in  the  state  of  grace.  Hence  the  assur- 
ance of  justification  cannot  he  gathered  directly 
from  faith  itself,  but  by  a  reference  to  its  evidence 
in  its  fruits  isi/ttoftisijitix  practictis).  [See  Lipsius, 
Doffmntik3,  p.  <i75f.]. 

the  second  difference  between  the  Protestant 
Churches  is  that  the  Lutherans  make  the  moment 
of  justification,  alike  in  earth  and  heaven,  the 
moment  when  saving  faith  comes  into  being.  The 
Reformed,  on  the  other  hand,  regard  justification 
as  accomplished  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  for 
the  whole  Church  as  His  mystical  body  (jmtijicatio 
artim),  hut  as  regards  individual  believers  based 
on  the' decree  of  justification,  which  accompanies 
their  eternal  election,  and  realized  when  sa\ing 
faith  arises  (jmtijicatio  passiva).    It  is  to  be  noted 
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that  the  objective  justification,  which  is  accom- 
plished for  believers  in  Christ's  resurrection,  de- 
pends only  upon  their  ideal  incorporation  in  His 
mystical  body.  The  Reformed  doctrine  does  not 
therefore,  as  lias  sometimes  been  said,  make  jus- 
tification dependent  on  regeneration.  Christ  s 
resurrection  is  regarded  as  the  acceptance  of  His 
satisfaction,  made  for  believers,  and  thus  as  ideally 
their  justification  in  Him  (cf.  Lipsius,  Dogmatik, 
p.  677  f.;  Hitachi,  op.  cit*  i.  293  fl'.). 

The  third  difference  is  as  to  the  doctrine  of  per- 
severance. The  Lutherans  teach  that  a  man  may 
fall  from  faith,  and  thus  from  grace,  but  that  he 
may  regain  his  position  by  renewed  repentance 
and  faith.  On  the  contrary,  the  Reformed  teach 
that  the  members  of  Christ  s  body  cannot  fall,  but 
must  persevere  in  faith  to  the  end.  A  faith  that 
does  not  endure,  is  not  real  faith  ;  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  justification  it  may  bring  is  only  self- 
deception  (Lipsius,  p.  679). 

Reference  must  now  be  made  to  certain  views 
within  Protestantism  which  deviate  from  the 
orthodox  conception.  The  first  of  these  is  that 
of  Osiander,  who,  attaching  himself  to  many  ex- 
pressions in  the  teaching  of  Luther,  attempted 
once  more  to  teach  a  real  justification,  and  yet 
avoid  introducing  the  Catholic  conception  of  salva- 
tion by  merit.  In  opposition  to  the  idea  of  justifi- 
cation by  the  mere  external  imputation  of  Christ's 
righteousness,  he  taught  that  the  essential  ground 
of  justification  is  Christ's  righteousness  as  really 
communicated  to  us  ;  though  at  the  same  time  he 
regards  this  indwelling  righteousness  of  "Christ  not 
as  our  own,  but  as  an  alien  righteousness,  and  in 
so  far  as  an  imputed  righteousness  (Lipsius,  p.  668). 
Another  line  of  thought  is  opened  by  the  Soeinian 
theology.  A  criticism  of  the  legal  forms  of  the 
ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  reconciliation  leads  to  the 
complete  rejection  of  it.  Socinus,  however,  retains 
a  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  regarded  as 
including  not  only  trust  in  God  as  revealed  by 
Christ,  but  consequent  obedience  to  His  will. 
There  is  no  justification  by  works  without  faith; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  works  are  not  merely  the 
fruit  of  faith,  but  its  execution  and  perfection,  and 
in  so  far  the  works  which  follow  faith  justify 
(Socinus,  th  Fide  et  Operibus,  Bibliotheca  Fratrum 
Polonorum,  1636,  torn.  i.  p.  623).  But  as  works 
done  in  faith  are  not  perfect,  justification  is  also 
said  to  be  by  faith  in  opposition  to  works,  because 
the  mercy  of  God  imputes  righteousness  to  the 
believer  {de  Jesu  Chnxto  Hervatore,  p.  iv,  c.  11). 
In  other  words,  faith  is  here  considered  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  active  righteousness,  and  the  doctrine  of 
justification  conies  to  mean  that  God  judges  not 
by  the  outward  work,  but  by  the  inward  disposi- 
tion. This  conclusion  is  distinctly  drawn  by  the 
Rationalism  of  the  German  Illumination  (Lipsius, 
p.  684).  r 

3.  Modern  theories.— The  most  important  forms 
in  which  the  doctrine  of  justification  has  been 
stated  in  modern  theology,  so  far  as  that  does  not 
simply  repeat  older  points  of  view,  owe  their  origin 
chiefly  to  Kant  and  Schleiermacher,  particularly 
the  latter.  Kant  took  up  the  subject  where  it  hail 
been  left  by  the  Illumination,  but  in  view  of  his 
deeper  ethics  stated  it  as  an  ethico-religious  pro- 
bein,  viz.  how  a  man  conscious  of  guilt  could 
obtain  power  to  live  a  new  life.  The  solution  is 
to  be  found  in  the  conception  of  faith  in  the  ideal. 
On  the  one  hand,  this  appears  as  the  principle  of  a 
good  life ;  on  the  other,  it  affords  the  principle  of 
acceptance  with  God,  in  so  far  as  God  fudges  men 
by  the  ideal  they  follow,  though  their  realization 
of  it  may  be  imperfect.  The  Kantian  theologian 
I  leftrunk  further  pointed  out  that  from  a  psycho- 
logical point  of  yiew  the  operation  of  the  Divine 
grace  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  a  man,  in  spite  of 


his  consciousness  of  guilt,  is  to  be  able  joyfully  to 
fulfil  the  moral  law  ;  so  that  it  is  required  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  law  itself,  in  so  far  as  it 
looks  for  fulfilment  (Lipsius,  p.  685  ;  Ritschl3,  i.  p, 
429  ff.). 

The  defect  of  the  Kantian  conception,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  its  lack 
of  organic  connexion  with  the  historical  revelation 
of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  system  of  Schleier- 
macher, however,  the  fundamental  character  for 
Christianity  of  this  revelation  is  fully  recognized, 
while  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  a  return  to  the 
standpoint  of  the  older  Protestant  dogmatics,  there 
is  introduced  »  new  and  fruitful  theological  prin- 
ciple. Schleiermacher  demands  that  all  concep- 
tions concerning  Divine  operations  shall  be  verified 
by  their  correspondence  with  Christian  experience, 
not  indeed  the  experience  of  an  individual,  but  of 
the  Christian  community  as  a  whole  {Der  christliche 
Glatibe5,i.  §30.  p.  162). 

From  this  point  of  view  Schleiermacher  treats  justification. 
He  begins  with  the  Christian  consciousness  of  redemption  and 
reconciliation  through  Christ.  '  The  Redeemer  receives  believers 
into  the  power  of  His  God-consciousness,  and  this  is  His  re- 
deeming activity*  (ii.  5  100.  p.  94).  'The  Redeemer  receives 
believers  into  the  fellowship  of  His  undisturbed  happiness,  and 
this  is  His  reconciling  activity'  (ii.  §101.  p.  102>  Schleier- 
macher thus  views  the  work  of  Christ  through  the  total  impres- 
sion of  His  character  and  life.  Only  as  a  part  of  the  latter  do 
His  sufferings  come  into  question  (ii.  §  101.  4,  p.  108).  In 
accordance  with  this  groundwork  follows  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication. Justification  and  conversion  are  the  two  inseparable 
parts  of  regeneration 'or  assumption  into  union  with  Christ. 
'Assumption  into  union  with  Christ  is,  viewed  as  an  altered 
relation  of  man  to  God,  his  justification  ;  viewed  as  an  altered 
form  of  life,  his  conversion'  (ii.  S 107.  p.  165).  Justification  is  hy 
faith,  and  includes  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  adoption  into 
Divine  sonship  (ii.  J  109.  p.  190).  All  these  things  flow  naturally 
and  inseparably  from  union  with  Christ,  which  alters  alike  the 
will  and  the  contemplative  consciousness.  In  particular,  the 
consciousness  of  forgiveness  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  new 
man  in  Christ  has  no  relation  to  the  sins  of  the  old  man  or 
their  penalties.  Present  suffering  he  regards  simply  as  evil,  not 
as  punishment,  and  of  future  suffering  he  has  no  fear  (ii.  §  109. 
2,  p.  193).  Finally,  when  passing  over  from  our  own  conscious- 
ness we  view  justification  as  a  Divine  act,  it  is  not  to  be  separ- 
ated from  the  effective  working  of  Christ  in  conversion.  The 
Divine  act  of  justification,  moreover,  is  one  with  the  sending  of 
Christ  into  the  world.  There  is  no  'declaratory  act'  apart  from 
this  :  only  figuratively  can  such  be  spoken  of.  As  regards  the 
justification  of  the  individual,  the  case  is  simply  that  the  one 
Divine  decree  of  justification  in  Christ  is  realized  in  successive 
points  of  time.  Finally,  faith  is  not  to  be  described  as  the 
instrumental 'cause,  or  the  ipyxvtn  Xy.ttixov  of  justification.  We 
bring  nothing  to  the  Divine  grace  in  Christ  but  our  mere 
receptivity  (ii.  §  109.  3,  p.  195  fj.  Faith  is  awakened  wholly  by 
the  operation  of  Christ  (ii.  §  108.  6,  p.  186). 

The  influence  of  the  Reformed  theology- is  plainly 
visible  in  the  position  of  Schleiermacher,  that  justi- 
fication is,  as  a  Divine  act,  to  be  viewed  as  realized 
first  of  all  in  Christ,  and  then  successively  in  be- 
lievers. Compare  what  is  said  above,  also  Turretin 
{Inst.  Theol.  Elemtka:,  Loc.  xvi.  Qu.  ix.  12),  who 
says  that  justification  is  one  from  the  point  of 
view  of  God,  though  from  our  point  of  view  it  ap- 
pears in  successive  acts,  viz.  God's  eternal  decree 
of  justification,  the  realization  of  it  in  Christ's 
work,  the  application  of  it  in  experience,  and  the 
declaration  of  it  at  the  last  day.  But,  further,  the 
correspondence  of  this  point  of  view  with  the  ten- 
dency previously  noted,  in  St.  Paul  to  bring  the 
objective  and  subjective  sides  of  justification  into 
close  and  indeed  inseparable  relation,  may  also  be 
remarked.  Schleiermacher,  however,  brings  the 
principle  which  underlies  this  tendency  to  clear 
consciousness,  and  bases  on  it  his  theological  method, 
for  which,  as  we  saw,  the  continuity  of  Divine 
operation  and  human  experience  is  fundamental. 

Schleiermacher's  doctrine  of  justification  has 
been  differently  understood.  Most  theologians 
have  considered  that  he  means  to  make  justifica- 
tion conditional  on  a  real  union  with  Christ  (cf. 
Lipsius,  p.  686  ff.).  RitschI,  however,  thinks  that 
only  an  ideal  union  is  referred  to  (iii.a  p.  559). 
Two  different  developments,  therefore,  have  taken 
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place,  starting  from  either  view  of  Schleierniacher's 
position. 

In  the  first  place,  one  of  the  commonest  views  in 
modern  theology  makes  justification  dependent  on 
a  real  union  with  Christ,  breaking  down  the  sharp 
distinction  between  justification  and  regeneration, 
and  treating  them  simply  as  aspects  of  the  same 
process.  Faith,  on  this  view,  is  to  lie  regarded 
in  justification  not  simply  as  the  reflex  of  Divine 
>*race,  but  as  comprehending  the  spiritual  content 
of  union  with  Christ,  and  of  the  gift  of  [lie  Spirit, 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  ethical  life  of  the  Christian. 
Hence  this  view  of  justification  is  claimed  to  be 
'ethical';  justification  according  to  it  being  a 
recognition  of  what  really  is  in  the  believer  his 
newlife,  as  well  pleasing  to  Cod.  A  reconciliation 
with  the  forensic  view  is  found  in  the  Kantian 
thought  that  Cod  judges  by  the  ideal ;  so  that 
justification  appears  as  a  prophetic  judgment, 
which  sees  in  the  first  genu  of  the  new  life  its 
whole  fruit. 

This  view  is  closely  akin  to  Osiander  s.  It  has 
undoubtedly  points  of  contact  with  the  broader 
use  of  the  word  'faith'  in  St.  Paul,  who,  as 
Pfleiderer  points  out,  often  uses  it  as  practically 
equivalent  to  the  whole  of  Christianity  (lrel<n.<- 
tenthum  \  i.  p.  '-W  :  ef.  1  Co  12»'-  16").  It  is  further 
along  the  line  developed  in  the  cycle  of  passages 
like  Ro  S",  Gal  •»=.  1  Co  4*  9='-  -\  I'll  S1011,  as 
previously  explained.  But  it  does  not  represent 
St.  Paul's  main  line  of  thought  with  respect  to 
justification,  and  the  objection  to  it  further  is  that 
in  the  end  it  bases  justification  either  upon  the 
imperfect  realization  of  Christ  in  us,  or  in  so  far 
as  the  imperfection  is  counterbalanced  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  ideal,  upon  what  is  still  future,  thus 
resembling  the  Catholic  view.  This  view  does  not 
therefore,  meet  the  religious  need  of  i  firm  and 
unshakable  ground  of  trust  as  to  acceptance  w ith 

G°ln  opposition  to  it,  therefore,  Ritschl  develops 
the  doct?ine  of  Sehleiermacher  along  the  other  hue 
which  he  takes  to  be  its  real  —»*?"» 
his  theology  also  prominence  tea  concept on  wh.o 

the   first    instance   through   |™e,   but   by  ^ faith. 

themselves  to  this  com mun.t>  , w m 
becoming  effective  for  them.  1 ;  tli '-  »  I  . 
ence  to  God  ^  ^ tins  m  he  rev  c  la turn- o.  I  gr^ 
in  Christ.  Its  Actions  are  e  ii,  ^^^ 
(iii.sp.  139:  cf.  also  p.  /»)■  As  '  "  .i.^ription  of 
if  judication  the  comprehens  v c Iw^  .^ 
them  is  that  it  is  the  a<«mt a  «  lvatitm  is  to 
fellowship  with  God,  in  which  tin  ii  


the  present  writer  that  a  correct  modern  interpre- 
tation uf  the  Pauline  conception  of  justification 
must  move  generally  along  the  lines  suggested  by 
ltitschl.  Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe 
that  such  an  interpretation  is  required,  and  that  it 
is  nut  sufficient  simply  to  rest  in  the  Pauline  state- 
ment as  it  stands.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen 
that  St.  Paul  suggests  more  than  one  point  of  view, 
ami  we  have  to  settle  which  is  to  be  regarded  as 
determinative.     Then,  again,  there  are  gaps  in  the 


them  is  tnai.    u  i*     *•-  »       r  (,    ir  salvation  is  to 
fellowship  witl.^od,m^hthi  In 

be  realized  and  carried  out  into  ete  ^ 

particular,  the  conBCiousn«*  o t     m  ^ch 

n  so  far  as  th-  element  of  mist    ■  r  Asslir{ince 


is  removed  \\>.  c-.-m-  -■  V(J,,.jse 
of  Jultilication  can  be  ft^^  thVwor.d.' 
of  'faith  in  patience  or  Jor Iship  >  conditioned 
Finally,  the  course  o    moral  act m  ^^ 

by  justification  ;  but  the  direct  a  bestowal 

noVthe  product  of  moral  actum   but^  ^  ^  ^ 
of  eternal  life,  which  is  rm'"~"rMS    670). 
lordship  over  the  world  (pp.  i-  --     _u    ppears  to  I 
III.  Constructive  tbi'-atmem.  rr 


l  amine  presentation  winch  require  to  be  filled  up, 
especially  in  view  of  the  points  raised  by  later 
theological  controversies.  Finally,  the  Pauline 
theology  is  only  one  among  the  early  Christian 
presentations  of  the  Christian  salvation,  and  it  is 
necessary  in  some  points  to  modify  his  conceptions 
in  order  to  do  justice  to  other  NT  points  of  view, 
especially  those  presented  in  the  Gospels.  "We 
proceed,  then,  to  present  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion along  the  general  lines  of  Ritschl,  but  with 
regard  also  to  the  treatment  of  other  theologians, 
who  have,  as  it  seems  to  the  writer,  dealt  more 
satisfactorily  than  Ritschl  with  particular  jioints. 
Reference  is  made  particularly  to  Ritschl  s  own 
followers,  Kaftan  and  Haring,  out  also  to  Lipsius 
and  Kahler,  and  finally  to  W.  N.  Clarke. 

Instead  of  beginning  with  St.  Paul's  technical 
term  'justification,'  we  shall  first  make  use  of  its 
material  equivalent,  the  idea  of  forgiveness,  having 
already  established  our  right  to  do  this.  We  thus, 
as  Kaftan  says  {Dogmaiik'',  p.  523),  present  the 
issue  in  a  simpler  and  less  equivocal  form,  with 
the  advantage  also  of  keeping  before  the  mind 
the  connexions  of  the  subject  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus.  What  Paul  calls  grace  is  to  Jesus  the 
Fatherly  forgiving  love  of  God. 

We  be»in,  then,  with  the  analysis  of  forgiveness 
as  a  Divine  act,  and  consider,  after  Paul,  hist  the 
objective  side  of  this  act-revelation  -and  then 
the  subjective  side-faith,  by  which  the  revelation 
is  appropriated  and  forgiveness  fully  realized  The 
revelation  of  forgiveness  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  His 
Person  and  Work;  not  merely,  however,  as  St. 
Paul  teaches,  in  His  death  and  resurrection,  but  as 
the  Gospels  clearly  show,  and  as  Schleierniachei , 
after  them,  recognized,  in  His  whole  life ^ndiubng 
these  culminating  acts.  Forgiveness  is  revealc 
by  the  whole  of  Christ's  activity. as  well  as  by 
His  sufferings.  In  fact,  His  sufferings  reveal  for- 
givenessbc4use  of  the  activity  expressed  in  the 
endurance  of  them.  Jesus  further  makes  this 
revelation  as  the  unique  and  perfect  ™J™^"° 
of  God  in  the  world,  absolutely  one  with  the  latliei 
in  thought  and  feeling  ;  so  that  by  every  word  and 
deed  and  by  His  whole  attitude  He  incarnates  God 
In  the  woiS,  to  do  which  is  His  earthly  mission  and 

V0The°Fatherly  forgiveness  of  God,  wdiicl.  Jesus 
l  ;.  „n  mere  "ood-natured  indulgence;  on 
thrcontary!  the  Father  is  the  Holy  Father,  the 
Righteous  father  (Jn  l?"-2*),  and  His  forgiveness 
vs  ho  v  and  righteous  forgiveness  Jesus  guaran- 
tees this  by  His  revelation  not  only  of  the  Divine 
tees  nus  "3  ,         ,  y      D  vine  holiness  in  its 

s^„Vcondenmatron°o0f  1.     A  holy  hatred  of  sin 
is  evident  in  His  whole  attitude.  .  . 

But    finally,  Jesus  reveals  the  holy  forgiving 
love  of  God  no  only  in  these  two  separate  momenta, 

^%™&m^e^e^Hi^ 

Se"  as  caused  by  the  pressure  o    *''|  ™  °f  *° 
world  upon  the  loving  Iieart  of  the  ^av  °ur. 
this  bearing  of  sin,  however  Jesus  was  still  rei  ea 

„"  the  atUtude  of  God  towards  sinners.     The  fact 
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that  the  burden  of  sin  upon  His  soul  broke  in 
upon  the  peace  and  bliss  of  His  personal  communion 
with   the  Father,  makes  no  difference  as   to  this 

Eoint.  Christ's  actual  communion  with  the  Father 
ad  to  be  maintained,  indeed,  by  an  act  of  supreme 
self- surrender  (Mk  1430),  or  of  faith,  unaided  by 
any  evidence  of  the  Divine  presence  (15w).  It  was 
necessary  that  the  holy  love  of  God  should  come  to 
complete  self-expression  in  the  world,  which  could 
only  be  by  the  revelation  of  the  depth  of  suffering 
caused  to  sinless  love  by  sin ;  and  this  revelation 
could  not  be  made  except  by  the  Kevealer  pro- 
ceeding along  a  path  which  brought  upon  His 
human  spirit  the  sense  of  separation  from  God. 
This  path  was,  however,  not  a  new  one ;  it  was 
but  the  continuation,  to  the  end  of  the  path,  of 
Christ's  vocation  as  Revealer  of  God.  To  reveal 
the  holy  love  of  God  in  a  world  of  sin  could  have 
but  one  issue,  that  which  it  historically  had, 
viz.  to  rouse  up  the  opposition  of  sin,  as  much 
to  the  love  as  to  the  holiness  (Lk  15s),  to  the  utter- 
most. The  final  act  of  self-surrender  and  faith, 
therefore,  by  which  Jesus  gave  Himself  to  the 
death  at  the  hands  of  sinners,  which  was  inevit- 
able, if  He  persevered  in  His  vocation,  was  simply 
the  climax  of  the  self -surrender  and  faith  by 
which  as  man  He  gave  Himself  at  every  moment 
to  the  work  of  His  vocation.  The  whole  revela- 
tion of  God  made  by  Jesus  being  a  revelation  within 
humanity,  was  made  at  every  point  by  the  offering 
up  of  the  human  will  of  Jesus  to  the  "Father.  His 
whole  life  and  death  together  constituted  a  sacrifice, 
which  He  offered  up  to  God  as  the  necessary  means 
of  the  revelation  in  the  world  of  His  holy  love. 
And  this  He  did  for  the  sake  of  men,  that  they 
might  come  to  know  the  holy  forgiveness  of  the 
Father. 

Such,  then,  would  seem  to  be  the  necessary  re- 
statement of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  revelation 
of  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  in  view  of  the  his- 
torical statements  of  the  Gospels.  To  complete  it, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  the  function 
of  the  resurrection  is  to  make  the  historical  revela- 
tion permanent  and  abiding,  by  presenting  Christ 
as  the  perpetual  object  of  faith.  This  leads  to  the 
next  point,  which  is  that  of  the  doctrine  of  faith, 
or  the  subjective  appropriation  of  the  revelation. 
There  St.  Paul's  conception  of  faith  as  in  the  first 
place,  on  the  side  of  the  will,  a  species  of  obedience 
or  submission  to  God,  remains  fundamental.  It  is 
in  essential  agreement,  it  may  be  observed,  with 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  Himself,  in  which  wr&roia, 
or  turning  to  God,  is  made  the  subjective  principle 
of  forgiveness.  But  in  order  that  the  subjective 
appropriation  may  correspond  in  all  points  with  the 
objective  revelation,  faith  must  not  be  limited 
psychologically  to  trust,  but  must  include  penitence 
also,  m  this  way  appearing  as  the  proper  correla- 
tive of  both  the  love  and  the  holiness  of  forgive- 
ness When  the  revelation  of  forgiveness  in  Christ 
awakens  this  faith  in  the  heart,  then  the  Divine  act 
reanz"dVeneSS  IS  completed-  and  forgiveness  is  fully 

wl^rUfV?*1-*0  forSiveness  as  an  experience, 
where  St.  Paul  gives  ample  guidance,  and  all  that 

9  necessary, s  to  explain  some  points  in  reference 
IhJ  nrLT-     ,mVaiM  ty  later  theologians.     The 

•ud  ?l?u  effwt  of  justification  is°peace  with 
whir')  TT^  °f  the  ^ciousness  of  guilt 

Mhich   separated  the   s  nner  from    fi~i        tK 


ne«,  which  is  realized  as  the  remova of  g?ilt" 
Nor   does  conscience   offer    any  obstacle    to  X 

nes  ''J  The  f£r  "^  °f  ^  ^ ^ Tcon^iou f- 
ESL  t  ■  behever :  since  the  holiness  of  the 
Divine  forgiveness  is  assured  by  the  very  revela 
t  on  which  bnngs  the  knowledge  of  it  ^In  fact 
the  penitence  whi,l,    accompanies    t  ust    in    the 


Divine  forgiveness  as  the  result  of  the  revelation  in 
Christ,  is  an  inward  appropriation  of  the  Divine 
condemnation  of  sin.  Thus  there  is  peace  with 
God  as  the  result  of  faith,  and  that  upon  the  sure 
and  certain  basis  of  the  knowledge  of  God's  holy 
love,  in  which  both  the  conscience  and  the  heart 
find  rest. 

Forgiveness  is  also  realized  as  the  remission  of 
the  penalties  of  sin.  The  chief  penalty  of  sin  is 
eternal  death,  or  separation  from  God.  But  further, 
of  physical  evils  some  are  clearly  the  effects  of  sin  ; 
and  the  rest,  to  the  sinner  conscious  of  separation 
from  God,  also  tend  to  appear  as  the  tokens  of 
His  displeasure.  Forgiveness  removes  the  fear  of 
eternal  death  by  the  establishment,  of  communion 
with  God  ;  while,  so  far  as  physical  evils  are  con- 
cerned, though  the  consequences  of  former  sins 
may  continue  to  abound,  vet  all  these  appear  no 
longer  as  tokens  of  God's  displeasure,  but  as 
fatherly  chastisements,  so  that  the  believer's  com- 
munion with  God  remains  unbroken  by  them. 
Finally,  the  positive  expression  of  the  whole  ex- 
perience is  that  the  believer  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
Divine  sonship,  and  has,  in  his  communion  with 
God,  here  ana  now,  the  gift  of  eternal  life  ;  while 
his  trust  in  God  enables  him  confidently  to  leave 
to  Him  the  maintenance  of  this  privilege  in  the 
future.  The  negative  statement  of  this  experience 
is  that  the  standing  of  the  believer  with  God  is  not 
on  terms  of  law  or  merit.  In  other  words,  to  sum 
up  the  whole  matter,  the  Christian  religion  is  not 
a  religion  of  law  but  a  religion  of  grace.  This  is 
the  real  meaning  of  the  article  of  justification  by 
faith,  which  shows  at  once  why  it  is  so  fundamental 
for  Christianity,  and  why  it  is  so  necessary  to 
maintain  that  justification  is  by  faith  alone. 

We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  the  exposition 
of  the  subject-matter  of  the  doctrine  ;  some  neces- 
sary questions,  however,  remain  to  be  discussed. 
The  first  is  formal.  With  what  point  in  time  is 
the  Divine  act  of  justification  to  be  connected?  If 
the  exposition  above  has  been  followed,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  question  is  one  of  definition.  Forgive- 
ness is  revealed  in  Christ,  and  realized  in  faith. 
We  may,  therefore,  connect  the  Divine  act  more 
particularly  with  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  climax 
of  the  revelation,  as  Kaftan  does  (Dogmatik6- 4,  p. 
523),  which  is,  perhaps,  most  logical ;  or  we  may, 
with  Lipsius  {Dogmatik,  p.  696),  connect  it  with  the 
awakening  of  faith  in  the  sense  that  then  God  by 
His  Spirit  speaks  pardon  to  the  soul.  The  one  is  the 
jitstificatio  octiva,  the  other  the  justificatio  passiva 
of  Reformed  theology  ;  each  is  simply  an  aspect  of 
one  process. 

The  next  question  is  that  of  asstirance.  The  view 
of  Lipsius  here  seems  most  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  Paul,  viz.  that  '  when  faith  becomes  un- 
certain, there  remains  to  us  nothing  but  ever  to 
return  anew  in  believing  trust  to  the  objective 
message  of  grace,  which  meets  us  in  the  gospel  or 
in  the  historical  revelation  in  Christ,  till  the  lost 
consciousness  of  salvation  revives  again.' 

There  remains  the  most  difficult  question  of  all, 
as  Lipsius  calls  it,  '  the  master  question  of  theology ' 
{Dogma-ilk,  p.  699),  viz.  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  justification  to  regeneration  and  the  Christian 
life1.  The  Pauline  answer  to  this  question  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  the  same  Divine  revelation  in 
Christ  by  which  forgiveness  is  revealed,  is  also  the 
revelation  of  an  ethical  ideal  as  an  energizing 
spirit ;  and  that,  as  faith  receives  the  revelation  of 
grace  in  forgiveness,  so  it  receives  also  at  the  same 
time  the  revelation  of  the  ideal  as  a  quickening 
influence  upon  the  life.  It  is  still  an  act  of  obedi- 
ence or  submission  to  God,  but,  in  this  latter 
aspect,  the  act  of  obedience  or  submission  to  the 
Christian  ideal,  or  the  reception  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  as  the  principle  of  life.     It  is  one  and  the 
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same  revelation  in  both  casus,  and  one  and  the 
same  faith  or  receptivity  in  both  cases.  Justifica- 
tion and  regeneration  'are  therefore  vitally  con- 
nected, and  it  is  impossible  to  experience  one  with- 
out the  other.  Nevertheless  Christian  theology  is 
compelled  to  treat  them  as  separate  articles,  in 
order  to  do  justice  to  each.  In  spite  of  the  oneness 
of  the  revelation  in  Christ,  and  of  the  faith  of  the 
Christian,  it  remains  true  that  justification  has  its 
ground  simply  in  the  Divine  grace,  and  that  faith 
comes  into  view  in  the  matter,  not  in  its  general 
reference  to  the  Christian  life  as  «  whole,  but 
as  it  reflects  the  Divine  revelation  of  Clod's  holy 
forgiveness. 

Liter  atc  re. —Only  a  representative  selection  can  be  given. 
It  falls  into  thrt*o  divisions,  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
article.  First,  however,  must  hv  named  a  work  covering  all 
three  divisions,  viz.  Hitachi's  great  work,  Rechtterti<iunti  and 
Versohiiutvj*,  3  vols.  1SS!I  [Enjj.  tr.  (Justification  and  Recon- 
ciliation) of  1st  vol.  from  1st  ea.  1872,  of  3rd  vol.  from  3rd  id. 
1902]. 

I.  BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY.— (a)  Art.  '.Justification'  in  Hastings' 
DB,  vol.  ii.  ;  R.  Sniend,  Alttet-t.  lifthmti^vwhkhtf'i,  18IK> ; 
Weber,  Jiid.  Theot.i  IS<>7  ;  Bou^ut,  lidigiim  <lcs  Judenthumx 
im  Seiitest.  Zeitalter,  1003.— (b)  The  various  NT  Theologies, 
especially  that  of  Holtzmann,  1SD7 ;  the  general  works  on 
Paulinism  ;  further,  Mencgoz,  Lc  pvche  et  la  redemption  d'apres 
St.  Paul,  1SS2;  Riggenbach,  Die  Rechtfertigungslehre  des 
Apostels  Paulus,  1S!>7;  H.  Cremer,  Die  paului.  Rcchtferti- 
gitngxteJire-,  1SK10 ;  the  Comm.  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  esp. 
Sanday-Headlam,  Romans,  1S95. 

II.  History  Of  THE  Duct  hike.— (a)  The  general  works  on 
the  History  of  Doctrine,  esp.  Seeberg,  Dogmengcsch.  1S05-1898 ; 
Baur,  Lehre  von  der  Versohnitng,  1S3S.— (6)  The  Catholic  doc- 
trine :  Aquinas,  Stuitma  Theologica  [many  editions];  Canones 
et  Decrrta  Concilii  Tridcntini,  ed.  Tauehnitz,  1S16;  Mohler, 
S"iti>j<:lik*,  1672  [also  in  Eng.  tr.];  Newman,  Lectures  on 
ju*titwitti>»i$,  1S92.— (c)  The  frotestant  doctrine  :  the  various 
SvmboN  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches,  esp.  Formula 
Cunc<»-diir,  1589,  and  Berlin,  1857.  («)  Lutheran  :  Kostlin, 
Lut hem  Theologies  1901;  Th.  Ilarnack,  Lathers  Theologie, 
1862-iss(j;  Melanchthon,  Loci  Theologici,  1501,  Erlangen,  1S28  ; 
Gerhard.  L-ei  Theologici,  1610-1625,  also  ed.  by  Frank,  18S5 ; 
Frank,  Si/ntrm  der  Christlichen  Wahrhpit  3,  1S94.  (5)  Reformed  : 
Calvin  In*t.  Relig.  Christ.  1550,  and  Edin.  1874;  Turretin, 
Inst  Theol.  Elencticat,  1683,  and  Edin.  1847  ;  Owen,  On  Justifi- 
cation, 1(577,  and  Edin.  1851 ;  Hodge,  Systematic  Theology, 187 '2. 
—(d)  The  Socinian  criticism ;  Faustus  Socinus,  de  Jesu  Lhristo 
Serratore.  in  Bibliotheca  Fratrum  Polonorum,  1656. 

Ill  310DFHV  THEORIES.— Kant,  Die  Religion  innerhalo  der 
Cirmzen  der  Mos«e.n  Vermont,  1793  ;  Schleiertnacher,  Der  Christ- 
licheGlaubel  IS*.;  Kothe".  Theol.  Ethik"-,  18B7-1871 ;  Dorner, 
tustemdrr  Chrixllh-hpn  O/nubenslehre,  1879-1881  (also  Eng.  tr. 
<n<tfl,i  -f  Christian  Doctrine,  1880-1883];  Lipsius,  Dogmatik\ 
1-0-i  ■  Ka'hler  Die  Wi*wn*chaft  der  Christlichen  Lehre  \  1005; 
Kaftan,  D-nnatik^  *,  1001 ;  W.  N.  Clarke .Outline  of  Christian 
Theology,  1903 ;  Stevens,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation, 
1905. 
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JUSTIFYING   ONE'S    SELF.— When  our  Lord 


told  the  lawyer  that  loving  God  with  all  the  heart 
and  one »  neighbour  as  one's  self  was  the  way 
to  mhent  eternal  lite,  the  man,  'willing  to  jusSy 
&!?/\;Td.™t0  ■»?«»>  And  who  i'myCgK 


bourl  (Lk  10*).  And  on  a  later  occasion  '  U1 
opposition  to  the  Pharisees  who  derided  Him,  our 
Lord  said  to  them,  'Ye  are  they  which  justify 
yourselves  before  men'  ()6«).  The  Englisli  word 
justify  always  means  'to  show  to  be  iust  ' 
and  in  the  different  passages  the  idea  of  the  Greek 
also  is  that  of  showing  one's  self  to  be  just  or 
righteous  In  the  first  case  the  lawyer  wished  to 
justify  either  his  past  neglect  of  the  command  to 
love  Ins  neighbour,  or  else  his  having  asked  the 
question,  by  seeking  to  be  told  to  whom  the  term 
'  neighbour  was  to  be  applied.  He  would  thereby 
suggest  the  impossibility  of  fulfilling  the  command 
until  he  knew  for  certain  to  whom  the  term  was 
rightly  applicable.  In  the  case  of  the  Pharisees 
in  the  latter  passage,  the  emphasis  is  clearly  laid 
upon  the  fact  that  they  were  endeavouring  (with 
apparent  success)  to  show  themselves  to  be  right- 
eous persons  in  the  judgment  of  men,  though  God's 
idea  of  them  was  entirely  different.  With  reference 
to  the  lawyer's  question,  '  Who  is  my  neighbour?' 
the  precise  form  of  the  inquiry  is  noteworthy. 
Just  as  if  a  man  could  pick  and  choose  after  being 
told  who  and  what  constitutes  a  neighbour.  The 
question  really  conies  from  a  self-centred  man  who 
meant,  '  Who  is  neighbour  to  me?'  Bishop  Light- 
foot  once  preached  a  sermon  on  this  subject,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  that  the  true  question  is, 
'  Who  my  neighbour  is,'  that  is,  '  What  is  he  like  ? 
what  are  Iris  characteristics?'  It  does  not  call  atten- 
tion to  this  or  that  person  as  a  possible  neighbour, 
but  concentrates  thought  on  my  getting  to  know 
all  about  the  man  who  is  'nigh'  me,  my  neighbour 
in  every  sense.  Thus  by  his  very  question  the 
man,  so  far  from  justifying  himself,  that  is,  show- 
ing himself  to  be  just,  really  condemned  himself. 
The  character  of  the  question  reveals  a  selfish  man 
whose  one  thought  was  about  some  one  being 
neighbour  to  him  instead  of  inquiring  as  to  whom 
he  could  be  a  neighbour.  Our  Lord's  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  and  its  application,  *  Which  of 
these  was  neighbour  unto  him?'  revealed  the  true 
aspect  and  attitude.  This  is  but  one  instance  of  the 
great  law  that  no  man  can  justify  himself  before 
God.  'By  the  deeds  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh 
living  be  justified '  {Ko  3-°). 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 
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KEEPING.  — The  Eng.  vert  'keep,'  with  its 
equ^alents  'watch,  'beware  of,"  preserve  ob- 
serve '  is  a  tr.  of  several  Gr.  words  : pplu  (and  to 
confounds  .W».  ,u,r,^>,  **£r  ^ .J* 
compound  BuufiM*™),  "»<».  *X"  <and  lts  com 
pounds  ™t^x»,  <w<x»).  ;P«w™'  °-->"-u  „-„  T„.,„  ar,d 

The  most  important  of  thews  words  are  tW<u  ana 
*„\toel with  their  respective  compounds.,  and  for 
♦»™*"  .      "  if,"  .HflWence  in  meaning  between 

L,ex.,  ana  vvc.^w    "  ,    ,       vor(]  [iave  to  he 

1.  Two  common  usages  or  the  won    u»  » 

noticed  first.  («)  It  i»=«f "™  ^<c#"',f"^)  is  a 
participle  tr.  in  AV  '  the  keep er s  ( Mt  »  « 
part  of  the  same  vert  ("lH  f  » ^  ™"S 
'watch'  in  Mt  "7s8  'and  they  sat  and  watcnea 
\iatcn     m  bil  -/  ju    ,t        centurlon 

him    there'     RV),    and   in    >.  .  feared 

and  they  that  were  with  him  watching  .  .  .  learea 


exceedingly  '  (RV).  It  is  a  compound  of  that  verb, 
too  (riyr^u),  which  is  used  to  describe  the  action 
of  putting  '  new  wine  into  new  bottles ' — '  both  are 
preserved,'  i.e.  properly  cared  for  (Mt  9").  And 
the  same  compound  occurs  again  in  the  passage  in 
Mk  (62u),  where  it  is  said  that  Herod  '  observed 
(AV)  John,  or  '  kept '  him  '  safe  '  (RV).  (i)  It  is  = 
quard,  the  direct  implication  being  that  this  action 
is  necessary  in  view  of  possible  assaults.  For 
instance,  ''There  were  shepherds  in  the  same 
country  abiding  in  the  field,  and  keeping  watch 
IdaAimorm  ipuXaUs)  by  night  over  their  flocks 
(Lk  -2s)  ;  '  It  is  written,  He  shall  give  his  angels 
charge  over  thee  to  keep  (RV  guard)  thee'  (Lk  410, 
where  the  verb  used  is  Sra^uXio-™).  Other  instances 
of  the  same  usage  of  the  word  are  to  be  found  in 
Lk  S-y  ll-1  12lfl. 
2.  £etoi»"may  be    taken    as    another   general 
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synonym  for  '  keep '  as  it  is  used  in  the  Gospels. 
For  example,  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  the  ruler  of 
the  feast  is  reported  as  having  said  to  the  bride- 
groom, '  Thou  hast  kept  (Ttiptu)  the  good  wine  until 
now'(Jn210).  .  . 

detention  (Kardx^)  w  described  as  a  stage  in  the 
process  whereby  '  an  honest  and  good  heart '  brings 
to  the  fulfilment  of  fruitfulness  the  experience  of 
'hearing  the  word'  (Lk  815).  It  is  opposed  to 
'  hearing  with  joy,  but  having  no  root,  and  to 
'  liearing  and  going  on  one's  way,  and  being  choked 
with  cares  and  riches  and  pleasures  of  this  life.' 

But,  apart  from  Mk  910,  where  the  disciples  are 
said  to  have  '  kept  (Kpareu))  the  saying '  which  Jesus 
spoke  to  them  on  their  way  down  from  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration  [Luke  says,  9s",  they  '  held  their 
peace'  (e<rlyri<rav)  about  the  tilings  they  had  seen  on 
the  Mount],  the  two  most  striking  contexts  in 
which  the  word  is  used  with  this  meaning  are 
found  in  Luke's  Gospel.  When  the  shepherds 
made  known  concerning  the  saying  which  had  been 
spoken  to  them  about  the  child  in  Bethlehem,  '  all 

that  heard  it  wondered But  Mary  kept  (o-we-rijpei) 

all  these  sayings  (or  things),  pondering  them  in  her 
heart'  {Lk  21("-).  She  kept  them  to  herself,  and 
did  not  allow  the  impression  of  them  to  dissipate 
in  mere  astonishment.  '  The  wonder  of  the  many 
was  a  transient  enution  ;  this  recollecting  and 
brooding  of  Mary  was  an  abiding  habit'  (Bruce, 
Expos.  Gr.  Test.).  Again,  referring  to  what  took 
place  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  Jerusalem,  the 
narrative  goes  on  to  say  that  Jesus  went  down 
with  His  parents  'and  came  to  Nazareth  ;  and  he 
was  subject  unto  them;  and  his  mother  kept 
(Sterlet)  all  these  sayings  (or  things)  in  her  heart' 
( Lk  2'1).  She  kept  them  continually  and  carefully. 
Tliey  were  never  absent  from  her  consciousness. 
They  were  always  the  subject  of  her  thought. 
Motherhood,  in  all  its  pathos  and  beauty,  in  all 
it3  self  -forge  if  ulness,  and  devoted  intentness,  and 
jealous  vigilance,  is  revealed  in  these  simple  words 
— '  His  mother  kzpt  all  these  sayings  in  her  heart.' 

3.  Two  further  usages  of  the  word  may  be 
grouped  together  here.  («)  In  certain  contexts 
it  means  to  celebrate.  For  example,  we  read  that 
Herod  '  exercised  a  watchful  care  '  over  the  Bap- 
tist, 'but  when  his  birthday  was  kept'  {6.ya>,  AV), 
lie  was  found  off  his  guard  (Mt  14s).  Again,  the 
verb  used  to  describe  the  celebration  of  the  Pass- 
over (2618)  is  '  keep '  {irot^ctf—  a  most  appropriate 
term  to  use  in  connexion  with  an  ordinance  which 
largely  consisted  in  representing  ancient  events  by 
unans  of  symbolic  actions).  Once  more,  in  the 
report  given  in  John's  Gospel  of  the  anointing  by 
Mary  in  Bethany,  we  read  that  Jesus  said  of 
Mary's  action,  '  Suffer  her  to  keep  (ritpiw)  it  against 
the  day  of  my  burying'  (Jn  127  RV)— the  meaning 
of  '  keep  it '  evidently  being  to  '  celebrate  this  as  a 
rite.'  (b)  In  several  contexts  it  means  generally 
to  observe  or  conform  to.  For  instance,  we  read 
that  when  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  asked  Jesus 
why  His  disciples  walked  not  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  elders,  but  ate  their  bread  with 
denied  hands,  He  replied,  •  Full  well  do  ye  reject 
the  commandment  of  God,  that  ye  may  keen 
(■nipia)  your  tradition'  (Mk  79).  Again,  the  con- 
clusion to  which  some  of  the  Pharisees  are  reported 
to  have  come  with  regard  to  our  Lord's  action  in 
Iiealmgaman  blind  from  his  birth  on  the  Sabbath, 
was  '  This  man  is  not  from  God,  because  he  keepeth 
(Ti)P4w)  not  the  Sabbath'  (Jn  916). 

w.  ?-ut  '  keep  lias  tne  more  Precise  meanings  of  - 
in)  believe,  m  such  passages  as  'Blessed  are" the v 
ff  ^ear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  &v\&nU)  i  " 
(Lk  ll-3),  and  'If  any  man  hear  my  sayings   ar 


kfop  (tpv\&<rff(i>)   then 


t  savings,  and 
ii.Ti         a   ,l»-    t  L'm.n,,t'  I  judffe  him  not'  (Jn 
Ji  iV      -'7        •'■  in  sllch  passages  as  that  in 
which  the  rich  young  ruler  is  reported  as  havin- 


said  with  reference  to  the  commandments  cited  by 
Jesus,  'All  these  things  have  I  kept  {QvKdww) 
from  my  youth  up '  (Mt  19*°  AV,  cf.  Mk  10*\  Lk 
18-1),  and  that  in  which  Jesus  is  reported  as  having 
taxed  the  Jews  with  failure  to  '  keep '  ( AV)  or  *  do 
(RV  ;  rata)  the  Law  of  Moses  (Jn  7ia). 

But  the  significant  passages  in  this  connexion 
are  those  which  (with  the  exception  of  Mt  19"  and 
28-°)  occur  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  in  which  the 
verb  to  '  keep'  {rypiw  in  every  instance)  is  associ- 
ated with  the  terms  \tryos  (sing,  or  plur.  '  word '  or 
'  words')  and  ivroXat  (plur.  '  commandments'),  (i.) 
Westcott  points  out  (note  to  Jn  851)  that  the  phrase 
'  keeping  Christ's  word'  (or  'words')  refers  to  'the 
observance  of  the  whole  revelation  in  its  organic 
completeness.'  The  opposite  of  'to  keep'  in  this 
connexion  is  *  to  disregard  or  disbelieve.'  He  who' 
'  keeps '  Christ's  '  word '  (or  '  words ')  is  he  who  first 
attends  to  it,  and  lets  the  wonder  and  significance 
of  the  message  it  conveys  sink  into  his  mind,  and 
who  then  appropriates  and  makes  his  own  by  faith 
the  revelation  it  brings.  To  pay  no  heed  to  Christ's 
'  word '  (or  '  words '),  to  be  at  no  pains  to  think  out 
the  purport  of  His  appearance  in  history,  and  of 
the  tidings  of  salvation  He  proclaimed ;  or,  the 
meaning  and  worth  of  the  gospel  having  in  some 
measure  been  realized,  to  set  it  aside,  to  neglect  it, 
to  occupy  one's  self  seriously  with  other  things  only 
— that  is  the  attitude  to  Himself  which  Christ 
describes  when  He  speaks  of  a  man  not  '  keeping 
His  word.'  To  'keep'  Christ's  word,  in  short,  is 
to  take  Christ  at  His  word — to  believe  in  Him  (cf. 
Jn  S51- 53  14"-"-  w  15-°  17°).  The  word  of  Christ  is 
the  word  of  the  Father  (1434  IT6),  and  it  is  the  word 
which  the  disciples  are  to  proclaim  (15S0).  (ii.)  The 
phrase  '  keeping  Christ's  commandments '  refers  to 
'the  observance  of  definite  precepts'  (Westcott, 
ib.).  The  opposite  of  'to  keep' in  this  connexion 
is  clearly  "-to  ditobey.'  He  that  'keeps  Christ's 
commandments'  is  he  who  recognizes  their  su- 
premacy over  his  will,  and  seeks  to  regulate  his 
inward  and  his  outward  life  by  them.  To  slight 
the  obligations  which  Christ  imposes,  to  look  upon 
the  principles  of  conduct  which  He  enjoins  on  men 
as  subject  to  qualification  and  as  mere  alternatives 
to  other  possible  and  perhaps  more  congenial 
maxims,  or,  their  authority  being  acknowledged, 
to  limit  one's  conformity  to  them  to  an  external 
and  superficial  obedience,  an  obedience  that  is  only 
a  travesty  of  active  Christian  disci  pi  eship— that  is 
the  attitude  to  Christ  which  is  described  when  it 
has  to  be  said  of  a  man  that  he  '  keeps  not '  His 
commandments.  '  To  keep  Christ's  command- 
ments' is  to  own  Him  as  the  sole  sovereign  of  one's 
life,  and  to  bring  one's  whole  self — mind  and  will 
and  heart  —  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ  (cf.   1415- 21  15lu). 

Love  for  Christ  is  described  by  Him  as  being 
the  condition  that  ensures  both  belief 'in  His  word 
or  words  (1423-  w),  and  obedience  to  His  command- 
ments (v.15) ;  and  obedience  to  His  commandments, 
on  the  other  hand  (v.21),  is  described  by  Him  as 
being  the  evidence  that  bears  witness  to  the  reality 
of  that  love.  Further,  to  believing  in  His  word  He 
attaches  two  promises.  '  If  a  man  love  me,  he 
will  keep  my  word  :  and  my  Father  will  love  him, 
and  we  will  come  unto  him  and  make  our  abode 
with  him'  (v.33),  and  '  If  a  man  keep  my  word,  he 
shall  never  see  death  '  (851) — a  combination  of  pas- 
sages which  shows  what  '  death  '  involves.  Simi- 
larly with  obedience  to  His  commandments  Christ 
connects  this  promise,  '  If  ye  keep  my  command- 
ments, ye  shall  abide  in  my  love ;  even  as  I  .  . 
abide  in  my  Father's  love  (1510)  ;  and  with  the 
love  to  Him  that  is  borne  witness  to  by  obedience 
to  His  commandments,  this  other  -.  '  He  that  loveth 
me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love 
him,  and  will  manifest  myself  unto  him'  (1421). 
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Finally,  Christ  describes  Himself  as  standing  in 
tliis  twofold  relation  to  the  Father,  viz.  of  '  keep- 
ing his  word,1  and  '  keeping  his  etimmandments  ; 
'I  know  him,  and  keep  his  word'  (8S1)  ;  '  I  have 
kept  my  Father's  commandments,  and  abide  in 
his  love'  (15w). 

5.  The  last  usage  of  the  word  'keep'  refer*  to 
the  Dichic  care  <,/  ttun,  and  occurs  in  our  Lord's 
Intercessory  Prayer  (17).  (a)  V. "  lets  us  see  one 
;i>pect  of  the  meaning  of  this  'keeping':  'Holy 
Father,  keep  (rijp^w)  them  [i.e.  '  those  whom  thmi 
hast,  given  me'  {v.'J)]  in  thy  name  which  thou  hast 
given  me,  that  they  may  W  one,  even  as  we  are.' 
This  was  the  work  which  Christ  had  wrought  for 
the  disciples  while  He  was  with  them.  He  had 
kept  (Titptw)  them  in  the  Father's  name,  and 
guarded  (<t>v\&<raw)  them  (v.1-).  In  these  two 
phrases—- the  former  of  which  sn^ests  positive 
communication  of  truth  and  solicitude  that  the 
recipients  might  not  be  dispossessed  of  it,  and  the 
latter  protection  against  the  assaults  of  temptation 
— the  'educative  care'  which  Christ  spent  on  the 
disciples  is  summed  up  (see  AV/«».v.  Gr.  Test,  ml 
lor.).  And  now  that  He  is  to  he  '  no  more  in  the 
world,'  He  prays  the  Father  to  keep  them  in  the 
name  of  Himself  as  Father.  'To  he  kept  in  the 
name '  means  not  only  '  to  be  kept  in  the  know- 
ledge,'but  'to  he  kept  in  the  experience'— there 
being  other  modes  or  relation  and  sensibility  to 
God  on  man's  part  besides  that  of  knowledge. 
That  the  disciples'  faith  in  God  as  Father  might 
be  characterized  by  assurance,  is  the  burden  of 
Christ's  prayer  (see  Westcott,  ml  lor.,  on  the  title 
'Holy  Father*),  (b)  A'.15  shows  us  another  asjiect 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Divine  '  keeping' :  '  I  pray 
not  that  thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of  the  world, 
but  that  thou  shouldest  keep  them  from  (Gr.  'out 
of")  the  evil'  (RV  'evil  one').  Whether  'evil' 
should  be  interpreted  as  masculine  or  neuter  need 
not  be  discussed  here.  The  point  to  notice  is 
that  the  experience,  and  the  only  experience,  of 
Divine  'keeping'  which  Christ  by  His  example 
encourages  men  to  pray  for  and  anticipate,  consists 
not  in  immunity  from  adversity,  injuries,  suffering, 
sorrow,  and  death,  but  in  maintenance  in  a  con- 
dition of  certitude  with  regard  to  the  Lathers 
love  and  of  perseverance  in  the  path  and  practice 
of  "oodness— freedom  from  evil.  The  man  who 
does  not  lend  himself  ami  the  man  who  does  lend 
himself  to  this  keeping  are  described  in  12  :  'lie 
thatloveth  his  life  loseth  it;  and  he  that  hatetli 
hi-  life  in  this  world  shall  keep  (tpvMinrw)  it  unto 
life  eternal1  RV). 

>  Gr.  TV. 
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himself  of  no   repu 


'  emptied  himself   (see  Lightfoot 
Grimm-Thayer's    llreek-Ennhsh    L 


Thayer,  Ov.  Lex.;   Westcitt,  Cum 
and  works  referred  to  there. 

KENOSIS.— The  word  jAuim  is  not  itself  found 
in  the  NT,  but  the  verb  «,£  ^2^  made 

,„,„//;_„e;,u„  '^ationt-'buVlhe  KV  correctly 
"  's  Coin,  in  loc,  ana 
It  is 
disputed  among  theologian,  as  to  the  extent,  to 
which  the  Son  of  Cod  stripped  Himself  "f  His 
T)  v  ne  p  erogatives,  but  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
discuss  Pthese°  differences  as  the  purpose  of  1 
article  is  only  to  collect  the  evidences  the  Gospels 
attbrd  of  tl/actual  conditions  o  the ^rna -  ^ 
But  two  questions  may  here  be  very  briefly  toucneu 
"flttTtf  at'tlufdescrintion   of  this 

"^^th^renSonHieoneliU^nlie^n 
of  Cod  ("the  glories,  the  prerog atives rf  deity, 
Lightfoot),  of  equality  with  God;  and I  the  assump 
tion,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  form  of  a  servant, 


•    v,  ,  u T  '  *'Vm"MiUio"  and  obedience 

.,,'  ,J",eal1;  y"-.; tlle  "«»"'  o<  Hie  cross.'  I„ 
-  t  "  H  St.  1  aul  describes  the  Kcnosi,  as  the  aban- 
clonment  of  wealth  for  poverty  (the  Divine  for  the 
human  mode  of  existence).  1„  four  pregnant  state- 
ments, in  which  the  Christian  salvation  is  br 
into  in  - 


brought 


nto  most  intimate  relation  with  the  humiliation 
it  tlie  .Son  of  God,  this  Kcnosis  is  more  fully  de- 

'•'",  i  ',i  ", '  m!""1',™8  l,is  ow"  Son  "<  tlle  likeness  of 
sinful  llesh  [He  shared  the  llesh,  but  not  the  sin] 
condemned  sin  in  the  llesh '  (Ko  S:) ;  'God  sent  forth 
Ins  Son,  born  of  a  woman,  born  under  the  law' 
(Gal  41)  ;  '  Hun  who  knew  no  sin  he  made  to  bo 
sin  on  our  behalf '  [the  penalty  of  sin  was  endured 
by  the  sinless  for  the  sinful  12  Co  ',-')];  •  Christ 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  having  be- 
come a  curse  for  us '  [Christ  as  the  sun  iiieial  victim 
'  became  in  a  certain  sense  the  impersonation  of 
the  sill  an. I  of  the  curse,'  Lightfoot  on  Gal  Zu]. 
The  wiilcr  of  tlle  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  lays 
emphasis  on  the  participation  of  the  Son  of  God  in 
flesh  and  blood,  in  order  that  He  might  be  capable 
of  dying  (2U) ;  on  His  experience  of  temptation  as 
enabling  Him  to  sympathize  with  and  succour  the 
tempt e.l  (21*  415)  ;  on  the  obedience  He  learned  by 
sullci  ing  (5s).  The  prologue  to  John's  Gospel  may 
be  regarded  as  Apostolic  inter] .retation  ;  and  there 
the  Kcnosis  is  described  in  the  words  'and  the 
Word  became  tlesh '  (l14,  see  Westcott  in  loco).  It 
is  the  intention  of  all  these  statements  to  affirm 
the  complete  reality  of  the  manhood  of  Jesus. 

(2)  We  may  glance  at  the  attempts  to  define 
theologically  the  process  of  the  Incarnation  in  the 
Kenotic  theory,  '  which  seeks  to  make  the  man- 
hood of  Christ  real  by  representing  the  Logos  as 
contracting  Himself  within  human  dimensions  and 
literally  becoming  man'  (Brace's  T/ic  Humiliation 
of  Christ,  p.  136.  This  lecture  contains  the  best 
account  in  English  of  the  modern  Kenotic  theories. 
Bruce  distinguishes  four  tyj.es,  the  absolute  dual- 
istie,  the  absolute  metamor/iliie,  the  absolute  semi- 
mctnmorphic,  the  real  but  relative.  The  differences 
in  these  theories  concern  two  points,  the  degree  in 
which  the  Logos  laid  aside  the  Divine  attributes 
of  omnipresence,  omnipotence,  and  omniscience  in 
order  to  become  man,  and  the  relation  between  the 
Logos  and  the  human  soul  of  Christ,  as  retaining 
distinctness,  or  as  becoming  identical.  As  regards 
the  first  point,  the  theories  are  absolute  or  relative  ; 
■is  re-ards  the  second,  dualistic,  metamorphic,  semi- 
metamorphic).  Of  the  speculative  attempts  to 
formulate  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  Kitschl 
says  that  'what  is  taught  under  the  head  of  the 
Kenosis  of  the  Divine  Logos  is  pure  mythology 
[Justification  and  Reconciliation,  pp.  409-411). 
Without  endorsing  the  terms  of  this  condemnation, 
the  present  writer  may  repeat  what  he  has  else- 
where written  on  this  matter.  'The  Kenotic 
theories  are  commendable  as  attempts  to  do  justice 
to  the  historical  personality  of  Jesus,  while  assum- 
ing the  ecclesiastical  dogma;  but  are  unsatisfac- 
tory in  putting  an  undue  strain  on  the  passages  in 
the  New  Testament  which  are  supposed  to  teach 
the  doctrine,  and  in  venturing  on  bold  assertions 
about  the  constitution  of  deity,  which  go  far 
beyond  the  compass  of  our  intelligence  in  these 
hi'h  matters  •(TheRitsehlian  Tlieology,  \>.21l  note). 
The  study  of  the  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  proves 
undoubtedly  the  Kentish,  of  which  none  of  these 
theories  otters  a  satisfactory  explanation,  as  partly 
the  ihtrt-the  inner  life  of  the  Godhead— lie  beyond 
our  reach  We  now  confine  ourselves  to  the  data 
offered  in  the  Gospels.  (A  useful  summary  of  the 
data,  although  by  no  means  exhaustive,  will  be 
found  in  Gore's  Dissertations.  'The  Consciousness 
of  our  Lord  in  His  Mortal  Life.'  Adamson  in  J  he 
Mind  in  Christ  deals  very  thoroughly  with  all  the 
data  bearing  on  the  knowledge  of  Christ). 
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The  Kenotic  theories  concern  themselves  speci- 
ally with  the  three  metaphysical  attributes  of 
God,  manifest  in  His  transcendent,  yet  im- 
manent, relation  to  the  world  —  omnipresence, 
omnipotence,  omniscience.  The  Gospels  show 
that  Jesus  possessed  none  of  these.  He  was 
localized  in  a  body  ( Jn  V*  '  tabernacled  among 
us '),  and  moved  from  place  to  place  as  His 
mission  required.  The  cure  of  the  nobleman's 
son  (Jn  4511)  does  not  prove  omnipresence,  but  is 
explicable  as  an  act  of  faith  in  God.  In  the 
absence  of  their  Master  the  disciples  become  faith- 
less (Mk  9IU),  and  He  has  to  return  to  them  to 
restore  their  confidence.  In  His  farewell  discourse 
He  promises  His  constant  presence  as  a  future  gift 
(Jn  1418- VJ),  and  fullils  His  promise  after  the 
Resurrection  (Mt  28*).  His  miracles  do  not  prove 
omnipotence,  as  they  were  wrought  in  dependence 
on,  with  prayer  to,  God  (Mk  \iw,  Jn  II41- i2),  were 
restrained  by  unbelief  (Mt  1353),  seemingly  involved 
physical  strain  (Mk  530),  and  sometimes  were  ac- 
companied by  means  of  cure  (Mk  7s3-34 ;  see  Tlie 
Expositor,  6th  series,  vol.  vi. ,  '  The  Function  of  the 
Miracles').  Jesus  never  claimed  omniscience.  He 
claimed  to  know  the  Father  as  no  other  knew  Him 
(Mt  11s7),  but,  on  the  other  hand,  He  confessed  that 
His  knowledge  as  Son  was  limited  in  so  important 
a  matter  as  the  time  of  His  Return  (Mt  243S RV, 
Mk  133-).  The  express  distinction  between  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Father  made  in 
this  utterance  disproves  the  view  sometimes  ad- 
vanced, that  the  Son's  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
Father  must  include  a  knowledge  of  all  the  Father 
knows.  It  is  the  character,  purpose,  and  activity 
of  God  as  Father  that  the  Son  knows  and  reveals. 
When  Jesus  Himself  thus  confesses  ignorance  in  a, 
matter  affecting  Himself  so  closely,  it  is  not  rever- 
ence to  claim  for  Him  universal  knowledge  regard- 
ing such  matters  as  the  date  and  authorship  of  Old 
Testament  writings,  the  causes  of  disease,  the 
course  of  events  in  the  remote  future ;  nor  is  it 
any  lack  of  homage  and  devotion  to  acknowledge 
the  other  evidences  of  limitation  of  knowledge  the 
Gospels  oiler.  He  made  a  mistake  regarding  the 
barren  fig-tree  (Mk  ll13);  He  was  sometimes  sur- 
prised and  disappointed  [see  art.  SuRPEISEl  (Mt 
8>°  26*.  Mk  1*  2*-  2  6-  7*  »•  ai  S1*,  Lk  2*) ;  informa- 
tion came  to  Him  by  the  ordinary  channels  of 
hearing  and  seeing  (Mt  4]--  17  141-- 13,  Mk  l37-  ^  217, 
Jn  41'3),  and  He  sought  it  in  this  way  (Jn  l38  SP5', 
Mk  ,->:lu-33,  Lk  417).  He  asked  questions  not  rhetori- 
cally, but  because  He  desired  an  answer  (Mt  1613- 15, 
Lk  83u,  Jn  ll31).  He  developed  mentally  (Lk  252), 
and  during  His  ministry  learned  by  experience  (Jn 
2-';  the  verb  used  is  ytvfoicciv,  see  Westcott  in  loco). 
He  sought  guidance  from  God  in  prayer  (Lk  516  61- 
9i8. 28  10ai ^     T1|e  necessity  of  the  cup  offered  by  His 

father's  will  was  not  at  first  evident  to  Him  (Mt  ! 
26Ja),  and,  when  convinced  that  His  Father's  will 
required  it,  He  was  not  sure  that  His  strength  to 
drink  it  would  endure  (v.4J ;  cf.  He  57-  8).  His  cry  of 
desolation  (Mt  2Ve)  on  the  cross  was  not  only  the 
culmination  of  His  Passion,  but  in  being  this  it  was 
also  the  temporary  obscuration  of  His  knowledge 
ot  the  leather,  who  in  that  moment  had  not  for- 
saken Him.  Instances  of  supernatural  knowledge 
are  found  in  the  Gospels.  Some  of  these:  tCe 
Si7-"f  ^i""^  (Mt  2F)-  an(1  of  th«  upper  room 

montl,,n-^fandlng  ,°f  tlie  money  in  tlie  fish's 
mouth  (I,-*)  are  only  apparent,  and  allow  an- 
othei  explanation  Tlie  statement  to  the  woman 
;f7,"n!,ina  abont  tI]e  number  of  her  husbands  (Jn 
w,  t-S  V6ry  l,erPle1x,irig  ;  and  possibly,  as  the  con- 
«n*tion  was  probably  reported  1  ,y  the  woman,  may 
have  been  made  more  definite  by  her  guilty  con- 
science  than  it  actually  was,    e'ven    as    sh£    ex. 

he?7viSmTler  M™unt  ?f  what  Cliri*t  '^d  told 
nei  (v.   ).     The  command  to  the  disciples  about 


casting  their  net  (Lk  55)  was  probably  an  act  of 
faith  in  God,  even  as  the  command  to  the  storm 
(Mk  4*).  The  other  cases  fall  into  two  classes: 
prophetic  anticipations  (His  own  death  and  resur- 
rection, the  doom  of  Jerusalem),  or  exercises  of  an 
exceptional  moral  insight  and  spiritual  discern- 
ment. We  may  admit  occasionally,  tor  the  fulfil- 
ment of  His  vocation,  miraculous  knowledge  as 
well  as  power,  without  the  constant  possession  of 
omniscience  or  omnipotence. 

We  cannot  dissever  the  intellectual  from  the 
moral  life ;  and  the  development  of  the  latter 
involves  necessarily  some  limitations  in  the  former. 
Omniscience  cannot  be  '  tempted  in  ail  points  even 
as  we  are,'  nor  can  it  exercise  »  childlike  faith  in 
God  such  as  Jesus  calls  us  to  exercise  along  with 
Him.  Moral  and  religious  reality  is  excluded  from 
tlie  history  of  Jesus  by  the  denial  of  the  limitation 
of  His  knowledge.  He  was  tempted  (see  articles 
on1  Temptation  and  Struggles  of  Soul).  In 
the  Wilderness  the  temptation  was  possible,  because 
He  had  to  learn  by  experience  the  uses  to  which 
His  miraculous  powers  might  legitimately  be  put, 
and  the  proper  means  for  the  fulfilment  of  His 
vocation.  Without  taint  or  flaw  in  His  own 
nature,  the  expectations  of  the  people  regarding 
the  Messiah,  and  the  desires  they  pressed  upon 
Him,  afforded  the  occasions  of  temptation  to  Him. 
The  necessity  of  His  own  sacrifice  was  not  so 
certain  to  Him  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the 
temptation  to  escape  it.  That  Jesus  was  Himself 
conscious  of  being  still  the  subject  of  a  moral 
discipline  is  suggested  by  His  refusal  of  the  epithet 
'good'  (Mk  10IH).  Although  morally  tempted  and 
developing,  Jesus  betrays  no  sign  of  penitence  for 
sin  or  failure,  and  we  are  warranted  in  affirming 
that  He  was  tempted  without  sin,  and  in  His 
development  knew  no  sin.  But  that  perfection 
would  have  been  only  a  moral  semblance  nad  there 
been  no  liability  to  temptation  and  no  limitation 
of  knowledge.  As  Son  of  God,  He  lived  in  depend- 
ence on  God  (Mt  ll2711)  and  submission  to  Him  (v.2", 
Mt  263a).  It  is  the  Fourth  Gospel  that  throws  into 
special  prominence  this  feature  (Jn  3M  5]B-  '20  838  151B 
171'8).  The  Son  delivers  the  words  and  performs 
the  deeds  given  by  the  Father.  There  are  a  few 
utterances  given  in  this  Gospel  which  express  a 
sense  of  loss  for  Himself  and  His  disciples  in  the 
separation  from  the  Father  that  His  earthly  life 
involves  (Jn  14s8),  a  desire  for  the  recovery  of  the 
former  conditions  of  communion  (175),  and.  an  ex- 
pectation of  gain  in  His  return  to  the  Father 
(1419-s0).  Jesus  was  subject  to  human  emotion: 
H<_-  groaned  ( Jn  1 133-  *),  sighed  (Mk  734  81-),  wept  at 
the  grave  of  Lazarus  (Jn  ll38)  and  over  Jerusalem 
(Lk  1334  1941,  Mt  2337).  He  endured  poverty  (Mt 
82U,  Lk  058),  labour  (Mk  G3),  weariness  (Jn  4G,  Mt 
217),  weakness  (Mt  2732),  hunger  (Mt  42  21lft),  thirst 
(Jn  47  19-8),  pain  (Mt  27s4-35),  and  death  (Mt  2750, 
Jn  193u).  Some  have  conjectured  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Jn  19s4  that  He  died  literally  of  a  broken 
heart  (see  Farrar's  Life  of  Christ,  note  at  the  end 
of  chap.  Ixi.).  This  Kenosis  did  not  obscure  His 
moral  insight  and  spiritual  discernment ;  did  not 
involve  any  moral  defect  or  failure,  any  religious 
distrust ;  did  not  weaken  or  narrow  His  love,  mercy, 
or  grace ;  did  not  lower  His  authority,  or  lessen 
His  efficiency  as  Revealer  of  God  and  Redeemer  of 
men ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  necessary,  for  only 
under  such  human  conditions  and  limitations  could 
He  fulfil  His  mission,  deliver  His  message,  present 
His  sacrifice,  and  effect  His  salvation.  That  He 
might  receive  the  name  of  Saviour  and  Lord,  which 
is  above  every  other  name,  He  must  empty  Himself. 

Literature.— Works  referred  to  in  the  art. ;  Liddon,  BL ; 
Gore,  BL ;  Gifford,  The  Incarnation  ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of 
Jems,  on  the  various  passages  quoted  ;  Stalker,  C/i  n'ntotofjy  of 
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KEYS.— The  word  (»-\eist  occurs  ti  times  in  tlic 
New  Testament,  twice  ill  the  Synoptic  (Jospcls  -uul 
4  times  ill  lievelntion.  In  l.k  Hs-  Jesns  upbraids 
the  lawyers  on  the  .mound  that  tliey  have  'taken 
away  the  key  of  knowledge,'  the  instrument  le- 
w-Inch entrance  into  knowledge  coukl  be  obtained 
and  thereby  hindered  the  people  from  the  privile-e 
which  should  have  been  theirs.  This  they  had 
done  by  sul.stitutini;  i  false  coniidence  in  t'he 
wrong  kind  of  knowledge,  with  the  result  that  the 
right  kind  w.-is  ignored  and  forgotten.  The  know- 
ledge from  which  the  people  are  thus  excluded  is 
'  that  of  the  way  of  «al\  ation  '  ( l'lummer),  or,  more 
profoundly,  that  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  for  lack  of 
which  the  'people  perish' (Mm  4"),  to  seek  which 
they  had  been  urged  by  the  prophets  (ef.  .In  17"). 

In  Mt  1G1U  the  u  ord  is  used  again  metaphorically, 
in  the  address  to  Peter  :  '  I  will  give  unto  thee  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  The  apparent 
limitation  of  the  promise  to  one  Apostle  is  to  be 
controlled  by  the  repetition  of  the  following  and 
interpretive  clause  addressed  to  the  Apostles  in 
general  in  Mt  bsls.  The  keys  are  to  be  intrusted 
to  Peter  as  to  a  steward  of  the  house  (and  in  like 
manner  to  the  Apostles  in  general),  to  whom  might 
l>e  given  the  power  of  locking  and  unlocking,  but 
not  of  deciding  who  did  or  did  not  belong  to 
the  household  tWciss).  The  significance  of  this 
promise  would  be  fully  met  if  it  announced  the 
effectual  proclamation,  through  the  Apostles,  of 
the  gospel  by  means  of  w  Inch  the  believer  obtains 
entrance  into  the  kingdom.  On  the  passage  as  a 
whole  see  artt.  C/Esahea  Philippi,  p.  249,  and 
Peter. 

In  Rev  l18  the  Son  of  Man  in  John's  vision  says  : 
'  I  have  the  keys  of  death  and  of  Hades,'  /.<:.  con- 
trol over  the  entrance  to  the  realm  of  the  dead. 
The  figure  of  death  as  a  realm  with  portals  comes 
down  from  Ps  913,  and  was  freely  developed  in  the 
Rabbinic  writings.  The  '  key  of  death '  was  one 
of  the  three  (four)  keys  which  were  said  to  be  in 
the  hand  of  God  alone.  Thus  in  Sanhi'tlrhi,  113, 
'Elijah  desired  that  there  should  be  given  to  him 
the  key  of  rain  ;  he  desired  that  there  should  be 
given  to  him  the  key  of  resurrection  of  the  dead  : 
they  said  to  him,  "Three  keys  are  not  given  into 
the' hand  of  a  representative,  the  key  of  birth,  the 
key  of  rain,  and  the  key  of  resurrection  of  the 
dead."'  There  is  therefore  strong  significance  in 
the  claim  here  made  by  the  Risen  Me^iah. 

In  like  manner  a  claim  to  at  least  Messianic 
dignity  is  involved  in  the  phrase  in  Rev  37  '  he  that 
bath  the  key  of  David.'  The  allusion  is  clearly  to 
the  promise  in  Is  22--  •  I  will  give  to  him  (E  liakim) 
the  key  of  the  house  of  David  upon  his  shoulder,  a 
passage  which,  according  to  Zullich,  was  commonly 
referred  by  Jewish  commentators  to  the  Messiah 

In  the  two  remaining  passages  (keva  _i)|  the 
use  of  the  word  ('the  key  of  the  pit  ot  the  abyss, 
•  the  key  of  the  abyss ')  depends  on  t  he  idea  familiar 
in  Jewish  cosmogony,  viz..  that  there  was  a  com- 
munication between  the  upper  world  and  the  under 
world  or  abyss  by  means  of  a  pit  or  shaft,  the 
onenin.'  to  which  might  be  conceived  as  coveied 
andloAed.  According  to  Rabbinic  tradition  this 
aim  V*-1"-  „l„r„d  beneath  the  foundations  of  the 
Kplf  :rtlftoslen.s  >,ol,l  to  tins  day  that .it  is 
to  e  found  beneath  the  Dome  ot  the  Rock,  or 
AL5ie„f«,,,ar(seeGunkeVSS^C^, 
pp.  91-9o). 

KHAN.— See  Ixx. 

KID.— See  Animals,  p.  64*. 

KIDRON.     See  Brook, 
vol.  I. — 59 
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escendant  of  the  common  ancestor.  The  ulea  St 
the  race  has  a  life  of  its  own,  of  which  In  i vidut 

&""«  th,lrilce  ;i*  *  ^ec,  of  whie],  the  an 

bra 1,  V  ?W°lf  <  ■  fm^nd  the  descendant  the 
mamlio.  (W.  II.  .Smith,  JiS'-4ut.).  This  enncen 
tion  underhes  the  words  'kin'  (c4y^,  Jikl 
and  kmdred'  (^w,  Lk  ]-,.  But  it  was 
Christs  |iiii|i,im.  to  orj.Jii.ize  .society  according  to 
another  conception  of  the  basis  of  unity.  He  made 
kinship  depem  not  upon  physical  but  spiritual 
affinities  (M  1l«  etc.).  '  Already,  in  the  spiritual 
religion  of  the  Hebrews,  the  idea  of  Divine  father- 
hood is  entirely  dissociated  from  the  basis  of  natural 
fatherhood.  Man  was  created  in  the  ima-t-  of  God 
but  he  was  not  begotten;  God-sonship  is  not  a 
tiling  of  nature,  but  of  grace'  {BS-  41).  There 
however,  the  sonship  of  the  nut  ion  is  emphasized- 
in  Christ's  teaching  the  pcrs»n>d  relationship  is 
brought  into  prominence.  Sonship  depends  on 
personal  faith  (Jn  l1-),  and  its  evidence  is  indi- 
vidual submission  t<>  the  will  of  God  (lit  12*"-).  In 
His  allegory  of  the  Vine  (Jn  15'),  Je>u>  practically 
adopts  the  old  figure.  He  Him>elf  takes  the 
place  of  stem  or  root,  but  the  branches  share  the 
common  life  only  on  condition  of  an  abiding  faith 
(cf.  St.  Paul's  ligure  of  the  olive-tree,  Ko  ll17  etc.). 
The  ancient  kindred  of  blood,  with  its  narrow 
physical  limits,  gives  place  in  the  NT  to  a  fellow- 
ship of  faith  which  is  open  to  all  mankind.  See 
also  art.  Family.  W.  Ewing. 

KINDNESS.— The  jNT  term  xpipn-6njs,  which  is 
rendered  in  the  EV  both  by  'kindness'  and  by 
'goodness'  (once  in  Ho  31-  as  'good,'  following  the 
LXX  of  Ps  13  (14) J-3,  there  quoted,  in  which  xPVa"r^- 
rrjra  —  xo),  nowhere  occurs  in  the  Gospels.  The 
quality  it  denotes,  however,  is  an  evangelical 
virtue.  Like  its  OT  counterpart  n-n,  it  is  attrib- 
utable both  to  God  (as  in  Ko  24  ft  al.)  and  to  man 
(as  in  -2  Co  6e  ct  at.).  The  adj.  XPV<^T^,  EV  '  kind,' 
is  found  once  in  the  Gospels  as  referring  to  God 
(Lk  (i35).  The  other  instances  of  its  use  in  very 
different  connexions,  as  applied  to  a  yoke  (Jit  ll30) 
and  to  wine  {Lk  539),  though  such  use  is  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  its  root-meaning,  need  only  be  men- 
tioned. 

1.  The  Kindness  of  God  in  the  Teaching  of  Jesus. 
—The  passage  in  which  God  is  explicitly  repre- 
sented as  'kind'  occurs  in  Lk.'s  version  of  the 
Ionian  of  Jesus  concerning  love  of  friends  and 
hatred  of  foes  (Lk  6-7"afi||Mt  5«-«).  The  highest 
reward  attendant  upon  a  love  that  extends  to  both 
friends  and  foes  and  is  ready  to  show  kindness  to 
all  men  without  distinction,  is  that  thereby  men 
become  'sons  of  the  Most  High.'  'Sous  of  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven,'  as  it  runs  in  lit  ;V", 
would  appear  to  be  the  primitive  phrase,  but  'the 
Most  High'  (ii^ioros)  is  quite  a  favourite  name  for 
God  witTi  Lk.,  and  its  substitution  here  is  pro- 
bably due  to  this  preference  (see  Dalman,  The 
Wards  of  Jen  its,  Eng.  tr.  p.  199).  God  is  kind  to  the 
ungrateful  and  wicked.  In  the  Mt.  parallel  this 
benign  goodness  is  expressed  in  the  concrete  pic- 
ture of  sunshine  and  rain  bestowed  equally  upon 
the  evil  and  the  good,  the  just  and  the  unjust. 
Clearly  the  expression  of  an  all-embracing  be- 
nignity can  go  no  further  so  far  as  extent  is 
concerned.  The  only  enhancing  possible  is  in 
connexion  with  the  gift  which  betolcens  that  be- 
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ni-Tiitv,  and  this  we  have  in  the  great  saying  of 
Jn  31U  along  with  the  same  sweep  of  reference, 
'God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only- 
begotten  Son.'  That  fontal  love  is  manifested  in 
the  kindness  (cf.  Tit  S4)  on  which  Jesus  lays  so 
much  stress  in  His  presentment  of  God  as  our 
Father,  a  kindness  going  far  beyond  the  providen- 
tial bounties  and  mercies  of  this  life,  and  concern- 
ing itself  with  the  profoundest  needs  of  sinful  men. 
If  explicit  statements  of  the  character  of  that 
now  considered  are  not  multiplied  in  our  Lord's 
teaching,  it  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  same  con- 
ception of  God  is  necessarily  implied  in  a  consider- 
able group  of  the  parables— those,  in  particular,  that 
illustrate  the  Divine  grace.  The  great  trilogy  of 
Lk  15,  exhibiting  the  Divine  concern  for  man  as  to 
djro\w\6i;  the  parables  which  show  how  royally 
and  wonderfully  God  pities  and  forgives,  whether 
that  forgiveness  is  gratefully  realized  (the  Two 
Debtors,  Lk  7:Mi"5u)  or  is  strangely  disregarded  (the 
Unmerciful  Servant,  Mt  1833-53) ;  the  parable  of  the 
Great  Supper  (Lk  14ie'-4),  with  its  comprehensive 
'  welcome  for  the  sinner' — these  and  other  such  are 
full  of  the  wide-reaching  kindness  of  God. 

An  OT  basis  for  this  conspicuous  feature  in  Jesus'  representa- 
tion of  God  undoubtedly  exists.  Whilst  God  was  supremely 
known  in  Israel  as  King,  His  fatherly  relation  to  Israel  is  not 
obscurely  dwelt  upon  in  OT  writings,  particularly  in  the  pro- 
phets (e.g.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Hose  a).  God's  goodness  and 
graciousness  are  gratefully  celebrated  in  the  Psalms ;  witness 
the  refrain  of  Ps  107,  *  Oh  "that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for 
his  goodness  (n<?n) ! '  Stress  on  this  Divine  quality  iu  the  great 
characteristic  of  Hosea.  Hexed  is  the  bond  uniting  Jahweh  and 
Israel  in  one  covenant  relation  :  the  hesed  of  J"  to  Israel  being 
His  grace,  of  Israel  to  J",  piety  or  dutiful  love,  and  of  Israelite 
to  Israelite,  love  and  mutual  consideration.  Ijove  to  J"  and 
love  to  one's  brethren  are  identical  (cf.  Hos  41  and  04-'i),  and 
both  are  made  imperative  by  a  right  sense  of  J'"s  fatherly  affec- 
tion and  kindness  towards  His  people  (see  \V.  R.  Smith,  The 
Prophets  of  Israel,  p.  160  ff.).  This  line  of  thought,  however, 
regarding  God  was  arrested  in  later  Judaism  ;  God's  transcen- 
dent kingly  greatness  was  emphasized  in  Jewish  thought  in  our 
lord's  time,  and  His  grace  and  loving-kindness  had  fallen  into 
the  background.  Jesus  deliberately  chose  this  conception  of 
fatherly  kindness  as  the  one  predominant  characteristic  in  His 
revelation  of  God,  and,  what  is  more,  proclaimed  this  gracious 
God  as  the  Father  of  all  mankind. 

No  difficulty  need  be  raised  as  to  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  such  a  conception  of  God  with  His  character 
as  '  Rex  tremendse  majestatis,'  or  as  the  holy  God 
who  cannot  regard  wickedness  with  indifference. 
That  God  is  gracious  does  not  mean  that  He  is  an 
easy-going  God.  Moral  distinctions  cannot  be 
obliterated.  Though  in  Christ's  simple  language 
God  sends  sunshine  and  rain  upon  the  unjust, 
though  He  is  kind  to  the  ungrateful  and  wicked 
and  they  enjoy  great  prosperity,  it  cannot  be  other 
than  an  evil  thing  to  be  unjust,  ungrateful,  and 
wicked.  And  even  though  such  blessings  should 
appear  to  be  withheld  from  the  just  and  good,  it 
still  must  be  an  altogether  good  thing  to  be  just 
and  good.  Is  it  not  significant  that  Jesus  declares 
God's  kindness  without  any  qualification  whatever, 
and  shows  Himself  all  unconscious  that  any  diffi- 
culties are  thereby  occasioned,  that  there  is  any- 
thing requiring  to  be  explained  and  adjusted? 
The  parable  of  the  Unmerciful  Servant  displays 
Gods  benignity;  but  the  truculence  which  shows 
itself  unaffected  by  an  amazing  experience  of  for- 
giving mercy  must  needs  lose  the  boon  which  that 
benignity  bestowed.  The  conclusion  of  the  parable 
(Mt  IS-')  e\presses  what  must  needs  be ;  and  Jesus 
pre-ents  the  doom  of  the  'wicked  servant'  as  a 
picture  of  God's  dealings  with  men  just  as  directly 
and  .simply  as  He  sets  forth  the  kindness  of  our 
lather  in  heaven.  The  one  presentation  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  other. 

Similarly,  the  problem  of  suffering  and  misery 

winch  times  without  number  has  evoked  the  cry 

Is  God  good?  ,  is  not  allowed  by  Jesus  to  qualify 

in  any  way  His  declaration  of  the  kindness  of  God. 

It  is  not  because  He  ignored  the  problem  ■  He  is 


Himself  conspicuous  as  the  Sufferer.  And  with 
our  Lord  the  Divine  kindness  is  not  involved  in 
doubt,  because,  as  we  say,  God  permits  so  much 
suffering  amongst  men,  but  rather  that  kindness  is 
represented  by  Him  as  specially  called  forth  by- 
human  misery.  God  is  particularly  set  forth  as 
viewing  the  sufferings  and  sorrows  of  men  with 
compassion  and  pity  ;  and  pity  is  simply  kindness 
brought  into  relation  to  suffering  and  distress. 
God  "declares  Himself  'most  chiefly  in  shewing 
mercy  and  pity'  {Collect  for  11th  Sunday  after 
Trinity).  So  also  it  is  significant  that  in  enforcing 
the  lesson  of  Lk  6s5,  Christ  does  not  say,  '  Be  ye 
kind,  as  your  Father  is  kind,'  but  (v.36),  ;Be  ye 
compassionate,  as  your  Father  is  compassionate' 
{qIktLpijlw).  And  what  a  vast  deduction  from  the 
sum  of  human  misery  would  result,  and  how  the 
problem  would  be  simplified,  if  everywhere  '  man's 
inhumanity  to  man '  gave  place  to  such  a  spirit ! 

2.  Kindness  as  the  Law  of  Human  Life.— 'Love 
one  another'  is  the  new  commandment  of  Jesus 
(Jn  13w) ;  and  kindness  is  love  in  its  practical 
manifestation.  From  what  has  been  said  above, 
we  see  that  this  great  law  of  life  is  directly  enforced 
by  the  exhibition  of  the  loving-kindness  of  God  our 
Father.  This  is  the  case  notably  in  the  comment 
of  our  Lord  on  the  dictum,  '  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy1  (Mt  543-4S). 

The  ideal  of  a  relation  of  kindness  between  man  and  man  is, 
however  not  altogether  an  original  and  peculiar  feature  in  our 
Lord's  teaching.  In  the  OT  (as,  e.g.,  in  Hosea)  hesed  is  presented 
as  the  right  characteristic  of  human  relationships,  even  as  it 
denotes  God's  graciousness  to  men  ;  and  as  a  term  belonging  to 
common  life  it  indicates  that '  those  who  are  linked  together  by 
the  bonds  of  personal  affection,  or  of  social  unity,  owe  to  one 
another  more  than  can  be  expressed  in  the  forms  of  legal 
obli"ation'  (W.  R.  Smith,  op.  cit.  p.  101).  And  Jesus  quotes 
Hos  6"  with  approval,  '  I  desire  mercy  (hesed)  and  not  sacrifice 
(Mt  127)— a  passage  which  makes  that  quality  of  kindness  of 
greater  importance  than  worship,  and  worship  vain  without  it. 
In  heathen  religions  and  philosophies,  too,  ideas  are  found 
corresponding  more  or  less  to  such  a  conception  of  the  social 
bond. 

Further,  it, is  true  that  our  Lord  very  emphati- 
cally insisted  on  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
kindness  as  a  law  of  life  to  relations  of  men  with 
men  in  general,  and  not  merely  those  of  co-religion- 
ists and  people  of  the  same  tribe  or  country.  _  What 
can  equal  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  as 
helping  to  a  definition  of  the  '  neighbour '  to  whom 
the  service  of  kindness  is  due? 

Yet  the  OT  and  other  forms  of  teaching  are  not  without  traces, 
of  a  wider  view  than  the  scribes  of  Christ's  day  would  allow. 
The  duty  of  kindness  to  the  stranger  in  the  land  (as  in  Lv  Iff1'-, 
Dt  10'Sf'  ct  al.),  and  of  kindness  to  enemies,  with  readiness  in 
forgiving  injuries  (as  in  Ex  23«-t  Pr  242'  252"-  et  al.),  is  ex- 
plicitly set  forth  in  the  OT.  We  get  one  glimpse  (among  many) 
of  this  wider  humane  feeling,  from  a  very  different  quarter,  hi 
the  Indian  saying,  'I  met  a  hundred  men  going  to  Delhi,  and 
every  one  of  them  was  my  brother.' 

Our  Lord's  exposition  of  this  law  of  kindness  is 
pre-eminent  and  mi  generis.  And  the  newness  of 
His  teaching  in  this  respect  appears  in  His  having 
established  this  duty  on  a  firm  religious  basis  and 
given  it  '  an  essential  place  in  the  moral  conscious- 
ness of  men'  (Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  p. 
332).  It  is  significant  that  the  judgment  of  men 
in  Mt  2531ff-  is  made  to  turn  on  the  performance 
or  neglect  of  the  acts  of  mercy  or  kindness.  The 
kindness  inculcated,  also,  extends  to  all  creatures  : 
and  it  is  to  express  itself  in  the  little  courtesies  of 
life(Mt547  101-). 

A  view  of  Christ's  ethical  teaching  as  a  whole 
makes  it  clear  that  the  stress  thus  laid  on  the  duty 
of  kindness  favours  no  loosening  of  obligation  to 
justice  and  fidelity  in  the  manifold  relationships  of 
men,  nor  does  it  do  away  with  the  duty  and  need 
of  punishment  when  that  obligation  is  violated. 
The  maintenance  of  just  and  faithful  dealing  does 
not  necessarily  involve  severity  and  harshness  ; 
rather  it  is  itself  part  of  the  law  of  kindness  rightly 
considered.     Love  of  neighbour  and  of  enemy  is  as 


truly  reconcilable  with  the  claims  of  justice  on  the 
human  plane  as  is  foil's,  benignity  with  His  righteous 
government.  And  Christ  makes  us  see  once  for 
all  that  love  is  the  only  satisfactory  basis  for  human 
relationships,  and  indeed  the  only  possible  bond  in 
the  perfected  social  state.  Sec  also  artt  Love 
Nkiuhbour.  ' 

S\Thf  ,Jy>!'!>"'™  of  Jews.— The  perfect  embodi- 
ment of  this  kindness  in  human  life  is  seen  in  Jesus 
Himself.  -As  1  have  loved  you '  is  the  Johannine 
counterpart  (.In  IS4  131-)  of  the  Synoptic  '  us  your 
Father  is  compassionate '  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
La\v  ot  Love.  The  whole  Gospel  portraiture  shows 
us  that  in  Jesus  the  kindness  ami  pity  of  God  fully 
dwelt.  His  dealing  with  sickness  and  sutlerim-  in 
all  forms.  His  attitude  towards  sin.  His  sense  of 
social  disorder.  His  regard  for  men  as  men  and 
indifference  to  class  distinctions,  His  whole  de- 
meanour. His  gracious  speech  (Lk  4--')— all  pro- 
claimed the  Divine  kindness.  His  liLTV  denuncia- 
tion of  scribes  and  Pharisees  (see  Mt  L>3)  presents 
no  exception  ;  for  His  wrath  is  the  wrath  of  love, 
and  the  denunciation  must   he  read  in  the  light  of 

the  yearning  lament  over  Jerusalem  (Mt  23*7ff-) 

Jerusalem  in  which  Pharisaism  and  senilism  were 
specially  entrenched.  Tin-  key  to  this  perfect  life 
of  kindness  and  love  is  fuimd  in  His  own  words— 
'  The  Sun  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for 
many'  (Mk  10").  The  declaration  of  vivid  and 
loving  remembrance  is  that  He  '  went  about  doing 
good,  and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the 
devil'  (Ac  1038).  J.  S.  CLEMENS. 

KING. — The  primitive  Christian  Church  regarded 
herself  as  the  vassal  of  Jesus  Christ,  her  exalted 
Lord  and  King,  under  whose  regal  sway  she  had 
been  brought  by  Divine  grace  (Col  l13).  The 
current  belief  was  that  Jesus  had  been  installed  in 
His  royal  office  by  the  liesurrection  ;  in  that  event 
'-  hmI  had  made  Him  both  Lord  and  Christ  (Ac  236), 
and  in  it  had  been  fulfilled  the  prophecy  regarding 
the  Messianic  King,  'Thou  art  my  son;  this  day 
have  I  begotten  thee'  (Ps  27,  cf.  Ac  1333),  as  also 
another  prophetic  utterance,  '  Sit  thou  at  my  right 
hand'  (Ps  1101;  cf.  Ac  2M,  Rev  321).  This  sove- 
reignty is  indeed  temporary  ;  it  will  come  to  an  end 
with  the  final  overthrow  of  the  enemies  of  God  : 
'  Then  shall  he  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  God, 
even  the  Father'  (I  Co  lor*-'28).  It  was  the  con- 
viction of  the  primitive  community  that  the  idea 
of  a  Messianic  kingdom  upon  earth  — whether 
eternal  (Lk  l:c>  or  of  limited  duration  (Kev  20""*-)— 
as  it  gleams  through  the  Jewish  Apocalyptic  and 
in  the  earlier  Messianic  hope,  had  at  hist  been 
realized  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  i.e.,  the  Church 
as  subject  to  her  exalted  King. 

Now  the  question  which  we  seek  to  answer  in 
the  present  article  is  this :-  -hid  Jciuv  Himself  in 
His  lifetime  /mt  forward  a  claim  to  be  the  Mcssiavtc 
Knuj '  Here  we  light  upon  a  problem  which  is 
vif'oroudv  canvassed  among  theologians,  particu- 
lar lv  at  the  present  day.  While  there  are  scholars 
of  high  repute,  such  as  Wellhausen  and  W  rede,* 
who  deny  that  Jesus  thought  of  Himself  as  the 
Messiah  at  all,  there  are  others  who  are  convinced 
that  He  was  in  possession  of  some  kind  of  'Mes- 
sianic consciousness';  and  among  the  latter  the 
controversy  turns  upon  the  peculiar  significance 
and  the  specific  colouring  of  the  implied  claims 
and  expectations.  It  is  impossible  in  the  space  at 
our  disposal  to  discuss  the  problem  in  all  its  bear 
in--;  for  the  details  reference  must  be  made  to- 
other works  of  the  present  writer. t    The  task  of 

-  Wellhausen,  UG\  C»»„n.  zn  tlen  Sy»»pt.  Emngrlirn, 
KiuMI.  in  die  drei  -,:,!,>„  Emiifffhe,,  0 !*>.-.).  «U  ff.  :  Wrerin.   T>«* 


determining  the  sense  in  which  Jesus  assumed  the 
title  of  King  is  all  that  meanwhile  concerns  us. 

The  prophecy  regarding  Jesus   uttered   by  the 
angel  Gabriel :  'The  Lord  shall  give  unto  him  the 
throne  of  his  father  David,  and  he  shall  reign  over 
the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever,  and  of  his  kingdom 
there  shall  be  no  end'  (Lk  I32'-),  was  not  brought 
to  fulfilment  in  the  lifetime  of  Jesus.      But  the 
writer  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  in  Lk.  would 
hardly  have  recorded  the  prediction,  had  he  not 
entertained  the  hope  that  its  fulfilment  was  but  a 
matter  of  time.     It  is  beyond  question  that  the 
earliest   Jewish  ■  Christian    communities    believed 
that    Jesus  would   come  again   in   kingly  glory, 
as  is  acknowledged  by  the  repentant  thief  upon  the 
cross  (Lk23J3,  reading  iirav  exd-gs  iv  ry  jlaaiXziq.  aov 
as  preferable  to  els  ttjc  fiaaiXdav  aov)'.     This  belief 
appears    also  in   the    emphasis  which   the    early 
churches  laid    upon  the    descent  of    Jesus  from 
David  (Ro  l3},  and  in  the  endeavours  which  were 
made   to  substantiate   it   by  the   construction   of 
genealogical    tables    (Mt   l1'-™,    Lk  S2*-™).      These 
tables  were  not  constructed  for  merely  academic 
or   theological    purposes;    they   were  designed   to 
support    the   contention  with   which    the  Jewish 
Christians     confronted     their     unbelieving     com- 
patriots, viz.  that  Jesus  was  the  King  of  Israel. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  primitive  tradition 
of  the  life  of  Jesus.  His  Kingship  is  not  explicitly 
asserted.     The  acclamations  of  the  multitude  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Triumphal  Entry  into  Jerusa- 
lem,   '  Hosanna  to  the  son  of  David'  (Mt   21"), 
'Blessed  is  the  kingdom  that  cometli,  the  king- 
dom of  our  father  David'  (Mk  ll10),  cannot  have 
been  more  than  a  bold  anticipation  of  the  future. 
The  crown  of  thorns  (1517)  was  an  act  of  derision, 
to  the  true  significance  of  which  the  soldiers  were 
blind  ;  while  the  inscription  on  the  cross  (]5ac)  was 
a  ]>rediction   which   Pilate,   in    opposition    to    the 
wishes  of  the  Jews  and  in  ignorance  of  what  he 
was  doing  (Jn  19iaf-),  was  constrained  to  set  forth 
in  all  the  great  languages  of  the  world.     In  point 
of  fact  the  primitive  tradition  makes  it  perfectly 
clear  that  Jesus  deprecated  and  even  disclaimed 
the  ascription  of  royalty,  or  at  all  events  that  He 
thought  of  the  dignity  as  something  to  become  His 
only  in  the  future. 

To  the  question  of  Pilate,  ■  Art  thou  the  King 
of  the  Jews  ? '  Jesus  answers,  according  to  Mk  15a, 
neither  yea  nor  net)/,  but  replies  only  in  the  words 
'  Thou  sayest  it. '  Is  this  an  affirmative  ?  St.  Mark 
certainly  regarded  it  as  such  (cf.  14f:"),  but  St.  Luke 
shows  unmistakably  that  the  words  were  not  so 
understood  by  Pilate,  since,  if  he  had  regarded 
them  as  equivalent  to  yea,  he  could  not  have  said, 
'  I  find  no  fault  in  this  man  '  (234) :  a  claimant  to 
the  throne  must  necessarily  have  been  convicted 
of  sedition.  St.  John  also  indicates  that  Jesus  at 
first  replied  evasively  to  the  question  (18a3f-),  but 
that  afterwards  He  frankly  avowed  His  claim  to 
the  title  of  King,  though  with  the  reservation  that 
His  Kingdom  was  'not  of  this  world  '  (I83,;).  Even 
more  clearly  than  in  the  Synoptists  we  see  in  St. 
John's  account  a  definite  purpose :  he  aims  at 
showing  that  Jesus  was  no  political  usurper,  no 
pretender  to  the  crown,  who  designed  by  lurce  of 
arms  to  deliver  His  people  from  the  thraldom  of 
Rome,  and  to  reinstall  the  dynasty  of  David. 
Notwithstanding  the  obvious  tendency  of  the 
writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we  must  grant  that  in 
this  instance  his  narrative,  equally  with  tho^e  nf  the 
earlier  Evangelists,  is  essentially  faithful  to  fact. 

That  Jesus  harboured  no  design  of  restoring  the 
Davidic  monarchy  may  be  asserted  without  mis- 
giving. To  the  policy  of  the  violent,  who  would 
take  the  Kingdom  by  force  iMt    ll'-i    W«  len*  *ir» 
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betook  Himself  elsewhere  <Jn  615>.  We  shall  be 
asked,  however,  if  He  did  not,  on  the  occasion  of 
His  Triumphal  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  carefully 
organize  and  carry  through  a  demonstration  de- 
signed to  further  His  royal  claims.  In  answer  to 
tins  it  is  to  be  said  that  St.  Mark's  account  of  the 
episode  (11"-)  cannot  be  taken  as  historical;  and 
we  must  either  accept  the  narrative  of  Jn.  (1213ff-), 
according  to  which  the  demonstration  emanated 
from  His  supporters  among  the  people  and  was 
only  permitted  by  Him,  and  which  weakens  the 
impression  of  the  incident  by  its  quotation  from 
Zee  99 ;  *  or  else  we  must  abandon  the  hope  of 
winning  from  the  event  any  light  for  our  theme 
at  all.  Had  the  Triumphal  Entry  been  of  such 
capital  importance  and  of  such  a  striking  character 
as  St.  Mark  represents,  the  authorities  would  cer- 
tainly have  intervened,  and  the  matter  would  have 
figured  in  the  trial  of  Jesus  as  a  count  in  the 
indictment  [but  see  ENTRY  INTO  Jerusalem]. 

In  the  discourses  of  Jesus  we  find  telling  argu- 
ments, both  positive  and  negative,  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  He  either  made  no  claim  whatever  to 
the  title  of  ■Messianic  King,  or  that  He  did  so  in 
a  in "-i  unobtrusive  way.  To  His  descent  from 
,'avi.I.  if  He  gave  it  credence  at  all.  He  did  not 

!  att;i"ii  i1'.  slightest  importance;  indeed,  He  even 
.-ii nig ht  1  invince  the  scribes  that  in  regarding 
the  i  <  lessiah  as  the  Son  of  David  they  fell 

,vir    -Si.-'-t  of  the  truth.      To  all   appearance    He 

1  ties  ..i  to  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  His  hearers 
the  prevailing  idea  of  a  Davidic  ruler,  anil  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  another  Messianic  figure,  viz.  the 
'Son  of  Man,'  the  'Man'  who,  as  Daniel  (7|;"-}  had 
prophesied,  was  to  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  at 
the  end  of  the  age.  This  '  Son  of  Man '  is  no  earthly 
monarch,  but  a  Being  of  Divine  and  heavenly 
nature ;  not  one  who  by  means  of  a  revolution 
rises  from  his  native  obscurity  to  a  throne,  but  one 
who  descends  from  heaven  to  earth.  With  such  a 
figure  dominating  the  outlook  of  Jesus,  there  is  no 
place  for  a  Messianic  King.  It  is  thus  quite  in 
keeping  with  these  facts  that  He  announces,  not 
that  God  is  about  to  send  forth  the  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  David,  not  that  the  kingdom  of  David  is  at 
hand,  but  that  'the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand.' 
The  purport  of  this  message  has  been  dealt  with 
elsewhere :  t  suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  cosmical  catastrophe,  of  a  new 
■■eon,  in  which  the  existing  sway  of  Satan  shall  be 
destroyed,  and  God  shall  be  all  in  all,  is  intrinsi- 
cally incompatible  with  the  idea  of  a  Messianic  King 
standing  side  by  side  with  the  Mi>st  High.  Nor  do 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  when  rightly  interpreted, 
present  us  with  the  figure  of  a  Messiah.  Hence 
it  is  by  no  mere  accident  that  in  the  utterances 
of  .Jesus  the  title  '  King '  is  applied  to  God  alone  : 
cf.  Jerusalem  'the  city  of  the  great  king'  (Mt 
5"),  the  parable  of  the  Unmerciful  Servant  (18-3) ; 
and  in  particular,  the  parable  of  the  Marriage 
Feast  (-2-lia-)t  where  the  Messiah  appears  as  the 
Kings  son.  It  is  only  in  the  description  of  the 
Last  Judgment  (25J1)  that  the  'Son  of  Man' 
appears  as  King— note  the  abrupt  change  w.«-*>  ■ 
probably,  however,  we  have  in  this  passage  remi- 
niscences of  some  older  parable,  which  had  to  do 
with  a  king  and  not  with  the  Messiah  at  all.  Only 
on  one  recorded  occasion  (Lk  22*')  does  Jesus  invest 
Himself  with  the  paai\eia,  but  that  is  for  the 
future.  Tins  occurred,  according  to  Lk.,  during 
the  La-t  Supper,-  a  circumstance  which  leads  us 
to  inter  that  Jesus  did  not  in  any  sense  regard 
Himself  as  being  i.  king  in  the  days  of  His 
flesh.  What  He  ha*  m  prospect  here  Is  simply  a 
participation  in  the  Divine  Sovereignty,  a  preroga- 
tive guaranteed  also  to  those  who  accept  Him. 

*  Op.  Hi.  i.  i.  163. 

t  J.  Weiss,  Di*  Predict  Jesu  vom  Reiche  Gottes 2  (1900). 


He  believes,  indeed,  that  He  will  occupy  the  chief 
place  among  them  that  are  His  ;  that  He  will  take 
the  seat  of  honour  at  table,  having  them  on  His  . 
right  hand  and  on  His  left  (Mt2021);  but  of  a 
Messianic  Kingship  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word  there  is  no  suggestion  at  all.  If  Jesus  deemed 
Himself  to  be  the  predestined  Messiah  in  any  sense 
whatsoever,  He  certainly  thought  of  the  Messianic 
office  as  being  different  iro.ni  that  of  a  king.  See, 
further,  art.  Messiah.  Johannes  Weiss. 

KING    OF    THE    JEWS.— See    precet      ;    «rt., 

Divinity  of  Christ  (p.  4"7b),  Names  aj  ■   I'm-Es 
ok  Christ. 

KINGDOM  OF  GOD  (or  HEAVEN).-  "i.,  \&m 
■what  Jesus  meant  by  the  term  '  kii^-i'':',  •  -.■)' 
heaven,'  or  '  kingdom  of  God,'  we  must  gc  '  ;  -i  ./id 
chiefly  to  His  own  words.  The  simple  awt-  ,  I  -at 
He  employed  a  term  which  was  in  com  mm  i.s«. 
and  which  had  parallels  also  in  the  Jewi -\  :  :ii 
tures  {e.g.  1  Ch  28B,  Dn  2"  43),  does  not  jt  <■  if;  •;>'■.* 
in  assuming  that  His  conception  can  be  d>  .!. ■■■(■  '■. 
the  current  view  of  His  day,  or  by  a  stud}  of  l'  , 
OT.  It  is  plain  that  He  might  make  u;^  of  the 
familiar  term,  but  might  put  into  it  a  nnw  ;  n  i 
higher  meaning.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  cert  mi  thai 
Jesus,  as  a  wise  teacher,  starteu  from  th  oelie; 
and  longings  of  those  whom  He  sought  Ii  •  >, 
and  that  He  aimed  at  fulfilling  rather  than  -! 
ing.     We  should  expect,  then,  to  find  Hi  .  ng 

old  terms,  but  pouring  into  them  new  in>  :in.  - 
Moreover,  the  thought  of  Jesus  in  regard  l*  '  I.l 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  presented  to  us  nioi ,;  it  !1_> 
and  clearly  than  is  that  of  His  Jewish  com-h'j.i.i'- 
aries.  Hence  there  is  no  occasion  for  approac1  ii  : 
our  topic  indirectly,  either  by  the  way  of  1  l.c  >.'!' 
or  that  of  the  Rabbinic  usage.  It  will  be  be  .  tc 
go  at  once  to  the  main  source  of  information,  a-nl 
seek  the  thought  of  Jesus  from  His  own  wot-!- 
though  availing  ourselves  of  any  light  that  ca«.  ue 
found  in  other  quarters. 

1.  Surrey  of  the  data. — According  to  M  *,nd 
Mt.,  the  memorable  word  in  the  first  preach'i  of 
Jesus  in  Galilee  was  the  announcement  ( i  the 
nearness  of  the  kingdom  of  God  [or  of  heaven] 
{■fjyyticev  yj  j3afft\ela  tov  deov  [or  rtav  ovpa.vu>v~\,  Mk  l10, 
Mt  417) ;  and  in  the  last  interview  with  His  dis- 
ciples, on  the  evening  before  His  death,  He  still 
spoke  of  the  kingdom,  anticipating  a  union  with 
them  there  (Mk  1425).  In  all  the  interval  between 
these  events  the  term  was  frequently  on  His  lips 
both  in  public  and  in  private.  St.  Mark  records  13 
instances  of  its  use  by  Jesus,  St.  Luke  34,  and  St. 
Matthew  48.  Its  central  importance  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  is  frequently  apparent.  Thus  the 
gospel  itself  is  spoken  of  as  the  gospel  of  the  king- 
dom (Mt  9s5) ;  the  Twelve  and  the  Seventy  are 
sent  out  to  announce  that  the  kingdom  is  at  hand 
(Mt  107,  Lk  109) ;  more  than  a  third  of  the  parables 
are  explicitly  said  to  be  an  unfolding  of  the  truth 
of  the  kingdom  ;  *  the  disciples  are  taught  to  pray 
for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  (Mt  61U) ;  it  is  the 
preaching  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  that  terminates 
the  period  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  (Mt  11'-, 
Lk  1616) ;  the  kingdom  is  presented  as  the  summum 
bonum  (Mt  1344-45);  and  the  kingdom  is  the  great 
fact  of  the  future  (e.g.  Mt  25s4). 

But  while  the  kingdom  is  thus  seen  to  be  of 
great  significance  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  its  meaning  varies  widely  in 
different  passages.  (Thus  Jesus  says  that  the  king- 
dom is  to  be  enterefl  at  once  by  those  to  whom  He 
is  speaking  (713, 14),  and  again,  that  the  righteous 


*  The  use  of  the  formula  «/«»«  'uttm  i>  fietaXeia  ™i  elpawZt, 
or  iiuotuB/j  *,  faftkua.  Tw»  eufiBtrut,  cannot  be  at  once  attributed 
to  Jesus.  In  some  instances  it  has  no  manifest  connexion  with 
the  thought  of  the  parable  (e.g.  Mt  201  222). 
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it  is  the  place  where  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
with  all  the  prophets,  rest  anil  are  blessed  (LI;  17=1 
13-").  Now  the  kingdom  is  thought  of  as  some 
thing  that  ean  be  taken  away  from  the  .lews  and 
be  given  to  the  (ieutiles  (Ml  21<=),  and  again,  it  is 
that  for  whose  coming  the  disciples  are  instiucteii 
to  pray  (6'»).  The  kingdom  is  thought  of  at  one 
time  as  a  good  that  ean  he  obtained  by  seekin- 
(6-"),  and  as  something  to  be  slowly  developed  from 
within  the  soul  (Mk  4=»)  ;  at  another  time,  as  an 
event  of  the  future,  realized  suddenly  and  bv 
Divine  power  (S«  !)').  J  •* 

From  this  survey  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  term 
'kingdom  of  God  (or  heaven)'  in  the  usage  of 
Jesus  is  not  easy  to  he  defined ;  that  it  appears  to 
be  an  elastie,  poetie  symbol  rather  than  the  vehicle 
of  a  single  sliarplv-hounded  eoneeption. 

2.  The  u,-i,jin,i)  form  of  tin-  r.epressim,.—  With 
the  exeeption  of  two  passages  in  Jit.  which  speak 
of  the  kingdom  without  anv  qualifying  word  (Mt 
S'=  1338),  and  three  passages 'in  which  the  kingdom 
(always  thought  of  as  future)  is  spoken  of  by  Jesus 
as  'Hi*  [or  'J///']  kingdom  ( Jit  13"  16*",  Lk  L>i»),  His 
usage  fluctuates  between  '  kingdom  of  heaven  '  and 
'  kingdom  of  God,'  the  former  greatly  predominat- 
ing in  Matthew,  and  the  latter  being  the  exclusive 
term  in  Mark  and  Luke.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  term  ordinarily  used  by  Jesus  was  'kingdom 
of  heaven.'  and  that  for  the  following  reasons. 
(1)  It  is  the  prevailing  term  in  the  Loriki  of 
Matthew,  and  the  Loejia,  unlike  the  Gospels  of 
Mark  and  Luke,  are  regarded  as  directly  Apostolic. 
i'2i  The  presumption  is  that  Jesus  used  a  current 
Jewish  term,  and  '  kingdom  of  heaven  '  has  a  dis- 
tinctly Jewish  colouring,  which  does  not  belong  to 
the  term  '  kingdom  of  God.'  For  the  Greek  word 
for  '  heaven '  in  this  phrase  is  a  plural  (rujp  otipavwv) 
in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  usage  (o^p  ni3^p), 
but  contrary  to  the  Greek.  And,  further,  the  ex- 
pression '  kingdom  of  heaven '  accords  better  with 
the  popular  Jewish  belief  that  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah  was  to  come  from  ethore.  (3)  The  origin- 
ality of  the  term  '  kingdom  of  heaven '  is  favoured 
by  the  consideration  that  the  Second  and  Third 
Evangelists,  since  they  wrote  for  Gentile  readers, 
may  Tnore  readily  be  thought  to  have  modified  a 
Jewish  expression  than  that  the  author  of  the 
Logvt,  who  wrote  for  Jews,  modified  the  term 
used  bv  Jesus.t 

But,'  while  there  is  therefore  every  reason  to 
conclude  that  Jesus  ordinarily  used  the  term 
'  kingdom  of  heaven,'  we  certainly  are  not  justihed 
in  savin"  that  He  did  this  to  avoid  speaking  the 
Divine  nlme  (cf.  O.  Holtzmann,  The  Life  of  Jrsns, 
pp.  163,  164;  Dalman,  Die.  Wurle  Jr/m,  p.  92,  Eng. 
tr  )  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  man  who 
called  God  His  Father,  anil  who  felt  that  God  was 
always  with  Him,  the  man  who  brought  God  near 
to  His  disciples  and  convinced  them  that  He  num- 
bered the  hairs  of  their  heads,  that  they  could 
approach  Him  at  any  time  without  priest  or  out- 
ward sacriliee—  that  such  a  man  shared  the  super- 
stitious regard  for  the  Holy  Name.  If  Jesus 
habitually  used  the  term  '  kingdom  of  heaven, 
which  we  believe  to  have  been  the  case,  He  pro- 
bably did  so  because  that  was  the  name  in  common 
use  among  His  hearers.  „ 

3.  FuwInm-nM  thought  of  the  term.— To  ascer- 
tain the  central  idea  of  the  term  'kingdom  of 
heaven,'  as  used  by  Jesus,  we  may  well  begin  with 
„,  passage  in  which  He  seems  to  give  a  general 

*  See  below,  5  3.  ,   .        „  ...      ,h{ch 

t  Note  the  beat-tog  of  the  words  o  o  ™*  °«p*'°"  """-" 
frequently  modify  '  Father.' 
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word  'kingdom,-  seems  to  throw  lieht  on  the 
conception  ,,,  Jesus,  is  that  whieh  record"  His 
answer  to  tho.se  who,  while  He  was  teaching  on  a 
certain  occasion,  told  Him  that  Hi.  mothjr  aU 
brothers  desired  to  see  Him  (Mk  $*■*)  He  sakl 
'Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is 
my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother/  But  if  these 
people  who  sat  around  Him,  listening  to  His  word 
were  owned  as  His  ki»<h-cd,  it  is  "reasonable  to 
think  that  what  made  them  His  kindred  made 
them  also  members  of  His  kingdom.  And  that 
which  brought  them  near  to  Him  was  the  doni"  of 
Gods  will— the  very  tiling  which  in  the  Lord's 
Grayer  seems  to  explain  the  term  'kingdom.' 

In  line  with  the  thought  of  these  two  passages 
which  have  been  considered,  is  the  conception  of  a 
considerable  number  of  important  sayings  of  Jesus 
concerning  the  kingdom.  Thus,  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  He  told  His  hearers  to  seek  the  king- 
dom and  the  righteousness  of  their  heavenly 
Father  (Mt  633).  Here,  as  in  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  kingdom  is  something  to  be  desired  and  sought. 
It  is  contrasted  with  food  and  drink  and  clothing, 
—things  that  the  Gentiles  seek,— and  is  thus  char- 
acterized as  an  inwai'd  and  spiritual  good.  We 
may  then  regard  the  word  'righteousness'  as 
giving  here  the  dominant  thought  of  that  kingdom 
which  is  to  be  sought.  Not  otherwise  are  we  to 
understand  the  word  in  that  passage  which  deals 
with  the  young  scribe  who  answered  Jesus  dis- 
creetly (Mk  12^).  The  Master  told  him  that  lie 
was  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  Now,  in 
these  words  He  was  obviously  characterizing  the 
moral  and  spiritual  state  of  the  young  man  ;  and 
thus  the  content  of  the  term  'kingdom'  is  here 
moral  and  spiritual.  So  in  the  parable  of  the 
Automatic  Earth.  As  it  is  the  function  of  the 
earth  to  carry  forward  the  development  of  the  seed 
lodged  in  it,  so  by  analogy  it  is  the  function  of  the 
heart  to  develop  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (i26'^). 
Manifestly,  then,  the  kingdom  is  here  thought  of  as 
a  spiritual  principle  to  be  received  into  the  heart. 

Another  passage  in  which  the  content  of  the 
term  is  virtually  indicated  by  Jesus  is  the  reply 
which  He  gave  to  the  question  of  certain  Pharisees. 
They  asked  Him  when  the  kingdom  of  God  should 
(•(Hue,  and  He  replied  :  '  The  kingdom  of  God  is  in 
the  midst  of  you'  (Lk  1721}.  That  is  to  say,  the 
kingdom  is  already  present,  already  an  accom- 
plished fact.  It  had  not  come  with  outward  show 
and  noise,  but  quietly  and  naturally.  There  seems 
to  be  only  one  way  of  understanding  this  remark- 
able utterance,  for  the  view  that  it  refers  to  the 
future,  and  means  that  the  kingdom  will  come  as  a 
surprise,  rests  on  the  identification  of  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  with  the  Parousia  of  the  Son  of 
Man  (see  Wernle,  The-  Beginnings  of  Christianity, 
i.  H2).  Hut  this  identification  cannot  be  made, 
for  the  Parousia  will  have  the  very  characteristic 
which  Jesus  here  denies  to  the  coming  of  the  king- 
dom. It  will  be  'with  observation1  (fierd  irapa- 
mpijtrem;  see,  e.g.,  Mk  lZ^26-^).  We  must  hold, 
then,  that  the  utterance  of  Jesus  had  a  present 
force,  and  must  find  the  justification  of  it  in  His 
own  experience.  He  was  conscious  that  the  king- 
dom was  realized  in  His  own  heart,  and  was  be- 
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•'inning  to  be  realized  in  His  disciples.  Thus  this 
pass:i'-c  falls  into  line  with  those  in  which  Jesns 
suggests  that  He  meant  by  the  term  '  kingdom  of 
heaven1  an  inner  spiritual  fact,  viz.  the  rule  of 
God  in  the  heart.* 

Nuw  these  passages  which  have  been  considered 
present  a  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
which  Jesus  unquestionably  entertained.  That 
this  conception  was  central  in  His  usage,  and  must 
be  called  the  fundamental  content  of  the  term 
'  kingdom  of  heaven,'  is  seen  from  the  following 
considerations.  {«)  It  is  the  only  explanation  of  a 
number  of  most  important  passages  which  is  sug- 
gested by  Jesus  Himself.  (b)  It  is  an  explanation 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  other  teaching  of 
Jesus.  For  that  teaching,  as  seen,  for  instance,  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  is  inward  and  spiritual ; 
and  such  is  the  thought  of  the  'kingdom  of  heaven' 
as  the  rule  of  God  in  the  heart  ot  man.  (c)  The 
Fourth  Gospel,  with  the  exception  of  two  passages 
(33"5  1836),  does  not  employ  the  term  '  kingdom  of 
heaven' ;  but  the  term  which  it  does  employ,  where 
the  Synoptics  have  '  kingdom  of  heaven,'  is  the 
equivalent  of  'kingdom'  in  the  sense  of  God's  rule. 
This  term  is  'eternal  life.'  That  is  the  summum 
bonum  in  John,  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  in  the 
early  Gospels  (Jn  414  5-4  6JU  1023).  This  eternal  life, 
like  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  bound  up  with  the 
personality  and  mission  of  Jesus  (4U  6-7).  Again, 
like  the  rule  of  God  in  the  Synoptics,  the  gift  of 
eternal  life  in  John  is  both  for  the  present  and  for 
the  future  (43tt  1225).  Therefore  we  say  that  this 
early  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  which  we  have 
in  John  helps  to  confirm  the  view  that  the  funda- 
mental conception  of  the  term  '  kingdom  of  heaven' 
in  the  mind  of  Jesus  was  the  rule  or  God.  {d)  And, 
finally,  the  correctness  of  this  view  is  established 
by  the  fact  that,  while  the  Synoptics  use  the  term 
'  kingdom  of  heaven '  in  various  other  senses,  these 
are  all  secondary  to  the  thought  of  God's  rule,  and 
are  derived  from  it.  This  will  be  shown  in  the 
next  section. 

4.  Special  uses  of  the  term, — (a)  There  is  a  group 
of  passages  in  which  the  term  '  kingdom  of  heaven ' 
evidently  denotes  a  company  of  men.  This  is  the 
prominent  thought  of  the  expression  when  Jesus 
says  that  he  wiio  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  greater  than  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  ll11);  also 
in  the  parables  of  the  Tares  and  the  Drag-net 
(13M-3«.4f-5o)<     The  tareg  are  the  SQns  of  the  evU 

one,  and  at  the  end  of  the  present  age  they  are  to 
be  gathered  out  of  the  kingdom.  They  are  there- 
fore in  the  kingdom  up  to  that  time.  To  be 
gathered  out  of  the  kingdom  means  to  be  separated 
from  the  sons  of  the  kingdom.  The  interest  of  the 
parable  centres  in  the  teaching  that  these  two 
classes— the  sons  of  the  kingdom  and  the  sons  of 
the  evil  one— must  remain  intermingled  until  the 
end  of  the  age.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  king- 
dom out  of  which  the  'stumbling-blocks'  are  to  be 
taken  is  the  company  of  those  who  inwardly  belong 
to  God.  J  ° 

#  Now,  while  the  foremost  thought  in  these  passages 
is  that  of  a  certain  company  of  persons,  these  per- 
sons (.annot ,  be  defined  without  the  aid  of  the 
thought  of  God's  rule.  They  are  the  persons  who 
are  under  that  rule,  or  at  least  claim  to  be  under 

(b)  A  second  special  use  of  the  term  <  kingdom 
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the  Jews  at  the  close  of  the  parable,  'The  kingdom 
of  God  shall  be  taken  away  from  you,  and  shall  be 
given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof.' 
In  this  case  '  kingdom '  cannot  mean  the  rule  of 
God,  for  these  Jews  were  hostile  to  this,  and  ob- 
viously it  cannot  mean  those  who  are  under  the 
Divine  rule.  We  take  it  in  the  sense  of  the  high 
pririlcflc  and  blessing  which  th'i  Jews  had  enjoyed 
as  God's  peculiar  people.  It  was  these  tilings 
which  were  actually  taken  from  the  Jews  when 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  was  freely  proclaimed  to  the 
Gentiles.  Another  passage  which  may  well  be 
assigned  to  the  same  category  is  the  first  Beati- 
tude (&).  The  poor  in  spirit  are  blessed  because 
'theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  It  is  now 
theirs.  They  experience  its  blessing  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  poor  in  spirit.  They  will 
doubtless  experience  it  in  much  larger  measure  in 
the  future,  but  they  have  a  foretaste  of  the  experi- 
ence now.  In  like  manner  they  who  hungered 
after  righteousness  began  to  be  'filled'  by  Jesus 
at  once  :  the  satisfaction  of  their  longing  was  not 
deferred  to  a  distant  future.  Again,  as  purity  of 
heart  brought  a  vision  of  God  to  Jesus,  even  in 
His  earthly  life,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  promise 
of  His  beatitude  for  the  pure  in  heart  was  a  pro- 
mise not  merely  of  a  future  good,  but  of  a  good  to 
be  enjoyed  in  some  measure  here  and  now. 

(c)  Another  special  use  of  the  term  '  kingdom  of 
heaven,'  and  yet  one  that  is  easily  derived  from  its 
fundamental  idea,  is  found  in  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  passages.  Thus  Jesus  said,  'It  is  better  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  with  one  eye,  than 
having  two  eyes  to  be  cast  into  Gehenna'  (Mk 
947).  Since  Gehenna  stands  here  in  contrast  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  it  is  obvious  that  the  latter  term 
denotes  the  place  to  which  the  righteous  go  at 
death.  Again  we  read,  '  Not  every  one  that  saith 
unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father 
who  is  in  heaven'  (Mt  7-1).  It  is  plain  from  the 
following  verse  that  Jesus  is  thinking  of  the  end  of 
the  present  age,  and  therefore  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  here  a  synonym  for  heaven  as  the  abode 
of  the  blessed.  It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  when 
Jesus  says  that  many  shall  come  from  the  cast  and 
the  west,  and  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (811) ;  and  again, 
in  the  parable  of  the  Tares,  when  it  is  said  that  the 
righteous,  after  the  judgment  of  the  wicked,  shall 
shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their 
Father  (1343). 

The  prominent  thought  in  these  passages  is  the 
place  to  be  occupied  by  those  who  are  under  the 
rule  of  God,  rather  than  that  rule  itself.  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  in  this  sense  alone  is  wholly 
eschatological.  It  belongs  entirely  to  the  future. 
Yet  it  is  by  no  means  the  Jewish  apocalyptic 
kingdom  even  in  these  passages.  It  is  open  to 
Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews  (811,  "),  and  it  is  nut  a 
kingdom  for  this  earth.  It  is  where  the  spirits  of 
the  patriarchs  are  now. 

Such  are  the  special  uses  of  the  term  '  kingdom 
of  heaven '  in  the  words  of  Jesus.  No  one  of  them 
furnishes  a  conception  that  binds  the  various  uses 
together  as  does  the  idea  of  the  rule  of  God. 
,  5.  The  ideal  of  Jesus  and  that  of  the  scribes. — 
/Jesus'  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was 
'  not  developed  out  of  that  of  the  scribes.  It  was 
the  antithesis  of  that.  The  story  of  the  Tempta- 
tion marks  the  definite  rejection  of  the  popular 
idea.  For  there  would  have  been  no  ground  for 
the  temptation  of  Jesus,  in  regard  to  the  Messianic 
office,  if  that  ideal  which  He  put  away  as  funda- 
mentally evil  had  not  been  the  ideal  of  His  people. 
His  ideal  was  born  out  of  His  own  inner  experi- 
ence of  the  rule  of  God.  Hence  for  Him  the 
kingdom  in  its  fundamental  idea  was  something 
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to  be  realized  from  within,  quietly  and  gradually, 
by  spiritual  means.  The  scribes,  on  the  contrary] 
looked  for  a  kingdom  to  be  realized  from  without, 
in  a  spectacular  and  supernatural  manner.  This 
is  plain  from  certain  references  in  the  Gospi-1  itself. 
Thus,  when  Jesus  entered  Jerusalem  riding  on  an 
ass,  and  all  the  crowds  shouted  Hosanna,  Mis  dis- 
ciples thought  that  Me  was  now  at  last  to  set  up 
a  visible  Messianic  banner,  and  they  hailed  the 
coming  kingdom  of  their  father  David  (Mk  ll1"). 
Thus  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  was  associ- 
ated in  their  minds  with  outward  pomp.  The  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus,  even  after  the  resurrection,  seem 
to  have  thought  that  the  kingdom  was  to  be  set  up 
in  some  miraculous  manner,  at  any  rate  it  was  nut 
to  come  through  them  (Ac  I6). 

This  idea  ot  the  kingdom  is  common  also  in  other 
Jewish  writings.  Thus,  1.7.,  in  the  I'm/ his  of 
Solomon  we  read  that  the  Messiah  will  destroy  the 
ungodly  nations  by  the  breath  of  His  mouth,  and 
He  alone  will  establish  the  kingdom  (IT-3-1).  Of 
the  same  purport  is  the  teaching  of  the  Talmud. 
Deliverance  by  the  Messiah,  like  the  deliverance 
of  Israel  by  Moses,  is  to  come  from  without,  mir- 
aculously, and  not  at  all  from  within.  The  Jews 
who  are  alive  at  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  seem 
to  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  than  the  Jews  who  are  dead,  and 
who  at  the  beginning  of  the  Messianic  age  are 
raised  up  to  enjoy  the  kingdom  (see  Weber,  Jml, 
The.J.-  pp.  347-3o4  ;  Hilgenfeld,  Die  jiul.  Apuku- 
lyptik,  p.  86). 

Again,  the  popular  conception  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  in  the  time  of  Jesus  was  thoroughly 
jiolitieal  and  natiomtl.  This  is  made  plain  by  the 
Gospel.  Thus,  e.g.,  the  third  temptation  of  Jesus 
presupposes  that  people  thought  of  the  kingdom  as 
a  political  organism.  ¥w  the  suggestion  that  Jesus 
might  secure  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and 
their  glory — He  a  carpenter  from  the  little  town  of 
Nazareth,  poor  and  as  yet  without  a  follower — 
would  have  been  psychologically  impossible,  had 
not  the  popular  view  associated  world-wide  political 
dominion  with  Messiahship  ;  and  it  would  not  have 
been  a  temptation  of  any  power  to  the  mind  of 
Jesus,  had  it  not  been  deeply  rooted  in  the  Jewish 
heart,  and  had  it  not  seemed  to  have  strong  sup- 
port in  the  OT  itself. 

The  Fourth  Evangelist  tells  us  that  after  the 
miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand,  Jesus  per- 
ceived that  the  people  were  about  to  make  Him 
king  (Jn  615).  This  word  is  capable  only  of  a 
political  meaning  in  this  place,  and  therefore  shows 
that  the  Galilrean  idea  of  the  kingdom  was  pol- 
itical. The  character  and  strength  of  the  popular 
view  are  seen  in  the  request  of  Salome,  seconded  by 
James  and  John  (Mk  1(F),  and  in  the  question  of 
the  disciples  who,  after  the  resurrection,  asked  the 
Lord  if  He  would  now  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel 
(  Ac  l6) 

In  utter  contrast  to  this  view,  the  fundamental 
conception  of  Jesus  was,  from  the  tiist,  non-political 
and  universal.  The  rule  winch  He  contemplated 
was,  primarily,  the  rule  of  God  in  the  heart,  a  rule 
which  He  doubtless  thought  of  as  transforming  the 
entire  outward  life,  social  and  political,  and  as  bring- 
ing it  into  harmony  with  the  Divine  rule,  though 
on  this  consequence  of  the  inner  rule  of  God  He 
gave  no  explicit  teaching.  He  dwelt  on  he  funda- 
mental spiritual  fact  of  God's  rule  in  the  hea.it. 
If  at  times  He  used  the  word  '  kingdom  in  the 
sense  of  the  company  of  men  who  were  under  the 
rule  of  God,  He  did  so  without  a  suggestion  ot  any 
political  organization.  And  when  by  the  '  kingdom 
of  heaven'  Jesus  meant  the  full  realization  ot  Wis 
ideal  in  the  future  age,  it  is  manifest  that  His  con- 
cent ion  is  wholly  religious  in  character  and  uni- 
versal in  its  scope.      Men  enter  the  kingdom  from 


the  east  and  the  west— all  who  have  shown  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  ;  and  what  they  inherit  is  eternal 

life  (MtS11-1-^1). 

We  conclude,  then,  that  just  as  Jesus  derived  His 
conception  of  God  from  His  own  experience,  so  it 
was  from  Mis  experience  of  the  rule  of  God  that 
He  developed  His  teaching  about  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  This  teaching  was  akin  to  the  spiritual 
views  of  the  great  prophets,  but  was  wholly  unlike 
that  of  the  scribes  of    His  day.      See  also  art. 

EsCHATOLOGY,    p.    5'JS  h". 

Litkratitre.— Wendt,  Die  Lehre  Jem  [Teaching  of  Jesvs], 
ISStf;  V.  H.  Stanton,  The  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Messiah, 
1*8(1 ;  J.  Weiss,  Die  J'redigt  Jr.su  vom  llekhe  Gottes,  1892  ;  W. 
UukleiKspenrer,  Das  Se!bstbeicfis*t.sehi  Jem*t  1892;  C.  H.  Toy, 
Judaism  «,ut  Christianity,  1892  ;  J.  Drummond,  Uibbert  Lee- 
Imr.i,,  1SD4:  Beysdilai;,  .XT  Throl.,  Eng.  tr.  1895;  L.  Paul, 
Die  ViH-.ttrlluitfifn  win  Mi^sias  -mid  vom  Gottcsreich  bef  den 
Si/nv/>tikfiti,  lsyfi ;  \V.  LiUtfcrt,  Das  Reich  Gottes  nach  den 
syn.  EriiiKit'/icn,  lMV. ;  A.  Titius,  Jvm  Lehre  mm  lieicftc  Gottes, 
1895;  II.  J.  Holtzinaim,  Lrhrhwh  der  AT  Thtnl.  1897; 
Stevens,  Tlu'ul.  of  AT,  1S!I9;  Could,  liibl.  Theol.  of  AT,  1900; 
(i.  Dalman,  Die  IVorte  Jem,  Eng.  tr.  1902;  W.  Bousset,  Hel. 
des  Jvdruthums,  1!HI3;  Wernlt,  Jh-riiiniimis  of  Christianity, 
Eiitf.  tr.  1903  ;  Camion,  Kingdom  vf'GW  ;  liruoe.  Kingdom  of 
God  ;  Oit,  C/tr.  View  of  God  and  the  Wmid,  p.  401  ff.,  and  his 
art.  in  Hastings'  JjJ}  ii.  844  ;  Dennev,  Stud,  in  Theol.,  ch.  viii.  ; 
ExpT  iv.  [1893]  ni.  IMS,  464. 

George  Hollky  Giljiekt. 

KISS.— Originally  a  token  of  affection  belonging 
to  the  intimate  conditions  of  family  life,  but  ex- 
tended to  more  general  relationships. 

i.  To  kiss  the  hands  is  the  expression  of  respect 
towards  seniority  and  higher  rank.  Children  in 
Oriental  homes  are  taught  to  rise  at  the  entrance 
of  visitors  and  salute  in  this  way.  It  is  also  their 
iirst  form  of  greeting  to  parents  and  adult  relatives 
before  being  kissed  on  the  lips  and  cheek  by 
them.  "When  two  sheikhs  meet  they  kiss  each 
other's  hands  in  recognition  of  the  rank  held  by 
each.  Kissing  the  hand,  or  making  an  attempt  to 
do  so,  often  occurs  when  one  person  receives  a 
commission  from  another  or  undertakes  to  do  some 
work  for  him.  The  feeling  of  respect  originating 
in  the  relationship  of  child  to  parent  is  extended  to 
that  of  employed  and  employer. 

With  regard  to  the  salutation  of  Judas  Iscariot 
(Lk  2*247-  48),  to  have  kissed  the  hand  of  Christ  after 
the  interval  of  absence  caused  by  his  conference 
with  the  chief  priests  would  have  been  but  an 
ordinary  tribute  of  respect,  and  as  such  would  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  disciples,  while  giving  the 
required  information  to  those  who  had  come  with 
him.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  kiss  was  on  the 
face,  it  was  an  act  of  presumption  for  an  Oriental 
disciple  to  take  the  initiative  in  offering  to  his 
master  the  salutation  of  equal  friendship.  The 
prodigal  son,  in  meeting  his  father,  would  be 
described  as  kissing  his  hands  before  being  em- 
braced and  kissed  by  the  latter  (Lk  152U). 

2.  Among  those  of  the  same  age,  and  where  the 
relationships  of  life  permitted  it,  the  salutation  is 
given  sometimes  on  the  lips,  but  more  frequently 
on  the  cheek  or  neck.  For  intimate  relatives  or 
acquaintances  of  the  same  sex  to  part  for  a  time, 
or  to  meet  after  a  period  of  separation  without 
such  salutation,  would  seem  strained  and  unnatural 
(Lk  15-").  In  this  form  of  greeting  all  thought  of 
superior  and  inferior  is  lost  in  the  equality  of 
affection  and  identity  of  interest  (Ac  2037).  Such 
was  the  kiss  of  peace  or  salutation  of  good-will 
that  prevailed  for  i  time  in  the  congregations  of 
the  early  Church.  It  testified  to  the  new  bond  of 
fellowship  in  the  family  of  the  firstborn,  and  was 
called  a  holy  kiss  (Ko  I6lb)  as  a  reminder  of  Chris- 
tian sainthood,  and  also  a  kiss  of  lure  (1  P  5N) 
made  possible  by  the  love  that  had  given  them 
such  discipleship  and  communion. 

G.  M.  Mackih. 

KNEELING. — A  comparison  of  the  passages  that 
refer  to  bodily  posture  seems  to  prove  that  kneeling 
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is  nowhere  intended  unless  the  word  '  knee'  (y6vv) 
forms  part  of  the  expression.  The  word  vpoffKvvea, 
usually  tr.  'worship,'  always  denotes  prostration,  not 
kneeling.  Kneeling  is  referred  to  as — (a)  A  posture 
of  homage.  In  this  sense  it  was  rendered  to  Christ 
in  awe  of  His  person  (Mk  10",  Lk  58),  and  in 
mockery  of  His  claims  (Mt  2"-1').  There  is  no 
instance  of  Christ  Himself  paying  this  homage  to 
any  man.  (b)  The  posture  of  a,  suppliant  (Mt  IT14, 
M  k  1*>).  In  classical  literature  the  suppliant  kneels 
and  touches  the  knees,  or  beard,  ot  the  person 
applied  to.  (c)  A  posture  of  pmyev.  Lk  2241  is 
the  only  instance  of  this  in  the  Gospels.  Among 
the  Jews  the  usual  custom  (and  in  the  Temple  and 
synagogues  at  ordinary  times  the  invariable  custom) 
was  to  stand  at  prayer  (Mt  6*,  Mk  11-*  Lk  ff*-*1 
1Siiir.  22*'- etc.).  The  prayers  of  Solomon  (1  K  8M  = 
2  Cli  613)  and  Ezra  (Ezr  9s),  both  offered  kneeling  in 
the  Temple,  are  altogether  exceptional.  Beyond 
general  (and  ambiguous)  expressions,  e.tf.  Ps*  95", 
Is  45-J,  any  references  to  particular  cases  of  kneel- 
ing are  very  rare  in  the  OT  (cf.  Dn  6"').  In  the 
Jewish  Church,  Solomon's  prayer  is  the  only 
instance  prior  to  the  Captivity.  In  the  Christian 
Church,  instances  multiply  after  Pentecost  (Ac 
7<u  9*0  20"  21*).  This  may  have  been  due  in  some 
measure  to  Hellenistic  and  Gentile  influences.  In 
1  Ch  2920  LXX  there  is  an  alteration  of  'heads' 
to  '  knees '  bowed.  The  description  given  in  Lk 
2241  (not  supported  by')  occurs  in  a  Gospel  of 
Gentile  authorship;  and  Gentile  connexions  are 
found  in  all  except  one  (Ac  940)  of  the  NT  pas- 
sages already  quoted.  If  this  supposition  is  cor- 
rect, the  spread  of  kneeling  as  a  posture  of  prayer 
has  an  interesting  association  with  the  change 
from  a  national  to  a  universal  religion. 

1''.  S.  Ka\ki:\. 


KNOCKING.  -  The  guarding  of  the  Oriental 
house-door  led  to  the  more  elaborate  precautions 
with  regard  to  entrance  by  the  city  gate. 

1.  During  the  daytime  any  unannounced  ap- 
proach is  felt  to  be  unneighbourly,  and  open  to 
suspicion.  It  is  regarded  as  an  act  of  thoughtless- 
ness or  implied  contempt  to  ride  up  to  a  Bedawi 
tent  from  behind.  The  privacy  of  domestic  life 
forbids  a  visitor  from  entering  even  the  walled 
enclosure  round  the  house,  without  lirst  knocking 
and  asking  permission.  He  must  wait  until  his 
call  is  heard,  and  the  bar  of  the  door  or  gate,  if 
closed,  has  been  removed  by  a  member  or  servant 
who  can  conduct  him  into  the  house. 

2.  It  is,  however,  at  night  that  the  difficulty  is 
greatest.  The  family  have  retired  together  into 
a  room  with  closed  doors,  and  on  account  of  the 
habit  of  sleeping  with  the  coverlet  drawn  over 
the  head  they  usually  are  unable  for  a  time  to 
hear  the  sound  of  knocking  at  the  door.  In  the 
still,  elastic  air  it  is  also  difficult  to  localize  the 
sound.  In  this  way  one  is  often  disturbed  by  the 
loud  persistent  knocking  and  summoning  by  name 
resorted  to  by  a  neighbour  who  has  returned  late 
at  night  to  his  house  (Lk  12^).  The  large  wooden 
key  of  ancient  times  was  too  cumbersome  to  carry 
about,  so  that  even  one  who  had  the  right  to  enter, 
or  was  sure  of  being  welcome,  had  to  wait  outside 
until  the  door  was  opened  (Ac  121H).  It  was  to 
those  already  familiar  with  such  obstacles  and  the 
way  of  overcoming  them  that  Christ  said  with 
regard  to  a  higher  entrance,  '  Knock,  and  it  shall 
be  opened  unto  you'  (Mt  77-8);  cf.  Rev  3'-°  'Be- 
hold, I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock.' 

G.  M.  Mackie. 
KNOWLEDGE.  —  See     Consciousness,     Igno- 
rance, Kenosis,  Teaching  of  Jesus. 


